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SENATE 
Monpay, March 4, 1929 


CHARLES Curtis, of Kansas, Vice President of the United 
States, to whom the oath was administered at the close of the 
last regular session of the Seventieth Congress, called the Sen- 
ate to order at 12 o’clock meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z&Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: ‘ 

Almighty and Eternal God, Father of all mankind, Ruler of 
the destinies of nations, Thou hast called us by our name and we 
are Thine. Thou hast established us in the gateways of the 
world, Thou hast moulded our speech, mixed our blood from 
uncorrupted springs and crowned us with every blessing; make 
us therefore a righteous nation doing justice, loving mercy, 
walking humbly with our God. sreathe upon all who are 
assembled here the spirit of Thy grace, especially upon these 





Thy servants whom Thou hast called to be President and Vice | 


President of the United States. Endue them with innecency of 
life, with wisdom and discretion, manifest Thyself to them that in 
the exactions of their work they may never be drawn aside from 
the path of rectitude. Inspire them with divine faith, subdue 
them to the lowly practice of those who have lived as fellow 
workers with Thee, and grant that the words of their mouth 
and the meditations of their hearts may be always acceptable in 
Thy sight. 

Let Thy blessing abide continually upon them, the Members 
of Congress,’ and all others in authority, that they knowing 
whose ministers they are may above all things seek Thy honor 
and glory and that all the people duly considering whose au- 
thority they bear, may faithfully and obediently honor them in 
Thee and for Thee according to Thy blessed word and ordi- 
nance. May the benediction of Thy peace rest upon the retir- 
ing President, Vice President, and Members of Congress, to 
whom a grateful Nation pays loving tribute. Bless all the na- 
tions of the world and bind us ever closer together in the bonds 
of holy fellowship, that when the silver cord is loosed and the 
golden bowl is broken we muy receive the crown of life and 
dwell with Thee in the brightness of Thy eternal morning. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

PROCLAMATION 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the President convening the Senate in extraordinary 
session. 


The Chief Clerk (John C, Crockett) read the proclamation of | and his duty to you, Senators, call for a fair and impartial 
| construction of the rules which you, yourselves, have adopted 


| and which you alone may change. 


the President as follows: 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICA 

Whereas public interests require that the Senate of the United 
States be convened at 12 o’clock on the 4th day of March next 
to receive such communications as may be made by the 
Executive ; 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an 
extraordinary occasion requires the Senate of the United States 
to convene at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, on the 
4th day of March next, at 12 o’clock noon, of which all persons 
who shall at that time be entitled to act as Members of that 
body are hereby required to take notice. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
to be affixed the great seal of the United States. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 11th day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine, and of the independence of the United States the 
one hundred and fifty-third. 

| SEAL. } 

By the President: 

Frank B. KeExxoce, 
Secretary of State. 


THE UNITED STATES OF 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 





| worthy of the people’s choice, and of you. 
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ADDRESS OF 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, the United States Senate 
is to-day one of the most distinguished legislative bodies in the 
world—one of the greatest actual and potential powers for the 
promotion and advancement of civilization. Its personnel is of 
a caliber equal to if not the superior of any previous bocy here- 
tofore assembled. i 


THE VICE PRESIDI 


NT 





Any individual, no matter how outstanding 
in the realms of leadership, political or otherwise, might well be 
proud to preside over its deliberations. I may, therefore, be 
pardoned in declaring here the feeling of pride which I experi- 
ence that through my election as Vice President of the United 
States such a signal honor has come to me. I hope I may prove 
No efforts of mine will 
be spared to aid and assist you in the successful selution of the 
humerous intricate and important problems which will come 
before you. 

During the course of my 20 years’ service among you, as Sen- 
ator from the State of Kansas, I have profited much from the 
wisdom, tact, and experience of the Members of this august 
body as displayed by its most modest and unassuming Members 
as well as by its most outstanding and brilliant leaders. 

My relations with the Senators during all these years have 
been pleasant. My memories of persons and eveuts in this 
Chamber constitute some of the most delightful in a long public 
life by no means devoid of warming memories. 

At this point I may with propriety, I think, be 
offer to the honerabie gevtleman who is retiring as Presiding 
Officer of this body, Mr. Dawes, an expression of appreciation, 
admiration, and esteem. We will all agree that he has filled his 


permitted to 


| arduous and frequently onerous duties with credit and distine- 


tion, not only te himself but to the Senate and to the people 
of the United States. 

It would seem fitting also at this point to offer a word of 
welcome and greeting to our new Senators. They will find their 
fellow Senators, as I have found them, most human and kindly 
gentlemen, willing and anxious to help newcomers where they 
may. 

My service among you has impressed me with the responsi- 
bilities of every Senator, and at the same time it hus given me 
a clear understanding of the duties and obligations of the Vice 


| President. 
The clerk will read the proclama- | 


He is not one of the makers of the law, nor is he consulted 
about the rules adopted to govern your actions. His obligations 
to the people of the country to whom he owes his high position 


His obligations and duties 
require a recognition and application of the precedents which 
have brought the United States Senate to its present recognized 


| position of paramount importance as a legislative body. 


With the familiarity gained from long years of close obser- 
vation, assisted by your full cooperation without which little 
can be done, I hope to be able to sense your desires certainly 
and surely; to obey your will, which is the will of the people; 
to give it effect with the utmost dispatch; and to expedite the 
business of the Senate in an orderly and speedy manner, for 
this, I take it, is not only your desire but also the wish of 
our people. In efiect, to be an integral part of this body, 
not a being strange to or remote and detached from it. 

To do these things witbin the limits of my abilities I con- 
ceive to be the whole scope and sphere of the Vice President. 
The task is not easy. I ask your help and indulgence. 

With a whole-hearted spirit of cooperation between us, I am 
certain your achievements in the Congress before us will 
redound to the immediate and ultimate good of all; your pro- 
ceedings will be so much to your credit in the eyes of our 
people, and so much to the credit of our people in the eyes 
of the world that they will stand for years in the future as 
the highest mark of legislative endeavors within, and perhaps 
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without, the United States. It gives me pleasure, sir, to receive 
the gavel from you and to take over the duties of the Vice 
President. 

ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The names of the newly elected 
Senators will be called and as their names are called they 
will present themselves at the desk for the purpose of taking the 
oath of office. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Mr. AsHursT, Mr. Con- 
NALLY, Mr. CopELAND, Mr. Currine, Mr. Ditt, Mr, Fess, and 
Mr. FRAZIER. 

These Senators (with the exception of Mr. CuTtTine), es- 
corted by Mr. Haypen, Mr. SHepparp, Mr. WaGNeER, Mr. JONES, 
Mr. Burton, and Mr. Nye, respectively, advanced to the Vice 
President’s desk and the oath of office prescribed by law was 
administered to them by the Vice President. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Mr. GoLpsporouaH, Mr. 
GREENE, Mr. HALE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HEBERT, and Mr. Howe Lt. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. Typines, Mr. DALE, Mr. 
GouLtp, Mr, Gorr, Mr. Mercatr, and Mr. Norris, respectively, 
advanced to the Vice President’s desk and the oath of office pre- 
scribed by law was administered to them by the Vice President. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Mr. Jonnson, Mr. KEAN, 
Mr. Kenprick, Mr. Kine, Mr. LA Fouierre, and Mr. McKEtiar. 

These Senators, with (the exception of Mr. LA FoLwerre) 
escorted by Mr. SHorrripce, Mr. Epce, Mr. Warren, Mr. Smoor, 
and Mr. Tyson, respectively, advanced to the Vice President’s 
desk and the oath of office prescribed by law was administered 
to them by the Vice President. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Mr. Patterson, Mr. 
PITTMAN, Mr, REED, Mr. Roginson of Indiana, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, 
and Mr. STEPHENS. 

These Senators (with the exception of Mr. Surpsreap) 
escorted by Mr. Hawes, Mr. Opprge, Mr. Moses, Mr. Watson, 
and Mr. Harrison, respectively, advanced to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk and the oath of office prescribed by law was ad- 
ministered to them by the Vice President. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Mr. Swanson, Mr. 
TOWNSEND, Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. WALcortrtT, Mr, 
Watsu of Massachusetts, and Mr. WHEELER. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. Grass, Mr. Hastinas, Mr. 
FLETCHER, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Rorinson of Ar- 
kansas, and Mr. WautsH of Montana, respectively, advanced to 
the Vice President's desk and the oath of office prescribed by 
law was administered to them by the Vice President. 

LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama—J. Thomas Heflin and Hugo Black. 
Arizona—Henry F. Ashurst and Carl Hayden. 
Arkansas—Joseph T. Robinson and T. H. Caraway. 
California—Hiram W. Johnson and Samuel M, Shortridge. 
Colorado—Lawrence C. Phipps and Charles W. Waterman. 
Connecticut—Hiram Bingham and Frederic C. Walcott. 
Delaware—Daniel O. Hastings and John G. Townsend. 
Florida—Duncan U. Fletcher and Park Trammell. 
Georgia—William J. Harris and Wulter F. George. 
Idaho—William E. Borah and John Thomas. 
Iilinois—Charles 8S. Deneen and Otis F. Glenn. 
Indiana—James FE. Watson and Arthur R. Robinson, 
Towa—Daniel F, Steck and Smith W. Brookhart, 
Kansas—Arthur Capper. 
Kentucky—Fred M. Sackett and Alben W. Barkley. 
Louisiana—Joseph E. Ransdell and Edwin 8. Broussard. 
Maine—Frederick Hale and Arthur R. Gould. 
Maryland—Millard EE. Tydings and Phillips Lee 
borough. 
Massachusetts—Frederick H. Gillett and David I. Walsh. 
Michigan—James Couzens and Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
Minnesota—Henrik Shipstead! and Thomas D. Schall. 
Mississippi—Pat Harrison and Hubert D. Stephens. 
Missouri—Harry B. Hawes and Roscoe C. Patterson, 
Montana—Thomas J. Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler. 
Nebraska—George W. Norris and Robert B. Howell. 
Nevada—Key Pittman and Tasker L. Oddie. 
New Hampshire—George H. Moses and Henry W. Keyes. 
New Jersey—Walter E. Edge and Hamilton F. Kean. 
New Mevrico—Sam G. Bratton and Bronson M. Cutting.’ 
New York—Royal 8. Copeland and Robert F. Wagner. 
North Carolina—Furnifold M. Simmons and Lee 8. Overman. 
North Dakota—Lynn J. Frazier and Gerald P. Nye. 
Ohio—Simeon D. Fess and Theodore E. Burton. 
Oklchoma—wW. B. Pine and Elmer Thomas. 
Oregon—Chariles L. McNary and Frederick Steiwer. 
Pennsylvania—David A. Reed and William S. Vare.* 


Golds- 


1 Not sworn, 
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Rhode Island—Jesse H. Metcalf and Felix Hebert. 

South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith and Coleman L. Blease. 
South Dakota—Peter Norbeck and W. H. McMaster. 
Tennessee—Kenneth McKellar and Lawrence D. Tyson, 
Texas—Morris Sheppard and Tom Connally. 
Utah—Reed Smoot and William H. King. 
Vermont—Frank L. Greene and Porter H. Dale. 
Virginia—Claude A. Swanson and Carter Glass. 
Washington—Wesley L. Jones and C. C. Dill. 

West Virginia—Guy D. Goff and Henry D. Hatfield. 
Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette,’ jr., and John J. Blaine. 
Wyoming—Francis I. Warren and John B. Kendrick. 


INAUGURATION OF THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the program for the inauguration of the President of the 
United States on the east front of the Capitol. 

The President elect, Herbert Hoover, escorted by the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and accompanied by the 
joint committee on arrangements, followed by the members of 
the diplomatic corps, the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
the Members of the Senate, preceded by the Vice President, the 
Sergeant at Arms, David S. Barry, and the Secretary of the 
Senate, Edwin P. Thayer, the Members of the House of 
Representatives, and the other guests of the Senate proceeded 
to the inaugural platform at the east front of the Capitol. 

The oath of office having been administered to the President 
elect by the Chief Justice of the United States, he delivered 
the inaugural address, 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 


My CounTRYMEN: This occasion is not alone the administra- 
tion of the most sacred oath which can be assumed by an Amer- 
ican citizen. It is a dedication and consecration under God to 
the highest office in service of our people. I assume this trust 
in the humility of knowledge that only through the guidance of 
Almighty Providence can I hope to discharge its ever-increasing 
burdens. 

It is in keeping with tradition throughout our history that I 
should express simply and directly the opinions which I hold 
concerning some of the matters of present importance. 

OUR PROGRESS 


If we survey the situation of our Nation both at home and 
abroad, we find many satisfactions; we find some causes for 
concern. We have emerged from the losses of the Great War 
and the reconstruction following it with increased virility and 
strength. From this strength we have contributed to the re- 
covery and progress of the world. What America has done has 
given renewed hope and courage to all who have faith in govern- 
ment by the people. In the large view we have reached a higher 
degree of comfort and security than ever existed before in the 
history of the world. Through liberation from widespread pov- 
erty we have reached a higher degree of individual freedom than 
ever before. The devotion to and concern for our institutions 
are deep and sincere. We are steadily building a new race—a 
new civilization great in its own attainments. The influence 
and high purposes of our Nation are respected among the peoples 
of the world. We aspire to distinction in the world, but to a 
distinction based upon confidence in our sense of justice as well 
as our accomplishments within our own borders and in our own 
lives. For wise guidance in this great period of recovery the 
Nation is deeply indebted to Calvin Coolidge. 

But all this majestic advance should not obscure the constant 
dangers from which self-government must be safeguarded. The 
strong man must at all times be alert to the attack of insidious 
disease. 

THE FAILURE OF OUR SYSTEM OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

The most malign of all these dangers to-day is disregard and 
disobedience of law. Crime is increasing. Confidence in rigid 
artd speedy justice is decreasing. I am not prepared to believe 
that this indicates any decay in the moral fiber of the American 
people. I am not prepared to believe that it indicates an impo- 
tence of the Federal Government to enforce its laws. 

It is only in part due to the additional burdens imposed upon 
our judicial system by the eighteenth amendment. The prob- 
lem is much wider than that. Many influences had increasingly 
complicated and weakened our law-enforcement organization 
long before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. 

To reestablish the vigor and effectiveness of law enforcement 
we must critically consider the entire Federal machinery of jus- 
tice, the redistribution of its functions, the simplification of its 
procedure, the provision of additional special tribunals, the bet- 











4 Not sworn. 
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ter selection of juries, and the more effective organization of 
our agencies of investigation and prosecution that justice may 
be sure and that it may be swift. While the authority of the 
Federal Government extends to but part of our vast system of 
national, State, and local justice, yet the standards which the 
Federal Government establishes have the most profound influ- 
ence upon the whole structure. 

We are fortunate in the ability and integrity of our Federal 
judges and attorneys. But the system which these officers are 
called upon to administer is in many respects ill-adapted to 
present-day conditions. Its intricate and involved rules of pro- 
cedure have become the refuge of both big and little criminals. 
There is a belief abroad that by invoking technicalities, subter- 
fuge, and delay the ends of justice may be thwarted by those 
who can pay the cost. 

Reform, reorganization, and strengthening of our whole ju- 
dicial and enforcement system both in civil and criminal sides 
have been advocated for years by statesmen, judges, and bar 
associations, First steps toward that end should not longer 
be delayed. Rigid and expeditious justice is the first safeguard 
of freedom, the basis of all ordered liberty, the vital force of 
progress. It must not come to be in our Republic that it can 
be defeated by the indifference of the citizen, by exploitation of 
the delays and entanglements of the law, or by combinations of 
criminals. Justice must not fail because the agencies of en- 
forcement are either delinquent or inefficiently organized. To 
consider these evils, to find their remedy, is the most sore neces- 
sity of our times. 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 

Of the undoubted abuses which have grown up under the 
eighteenth amendment, part are due.to the causes I have just 
mentioned; but part are due to the failure of some States to 
accept their share of responsibility for concurrent enforcement 
and to the failure of many State and local officials to accept 
the obligation under their oath of office zealously to enforce the 
laws. With the failures from these many causes has come a 
dangerous expansion in the criminal elements who have found 
enlarged opportunities in dealing in illegal liquor. 

But a large responsibility rests directly upon our citizens. 
There would be little traflic in illegal liquor if only criminals 
patronized it. We must awake to the fact that this patronage 
from large numbers of law-abiding citizens is supplying the 
rewards and stimulating crime. 

I have been selected by you to execute and enforce the laws 
of the country. I propose to do so to the extent of my own | 
abilities, but the measure of success that the Government shall 
attain will depend upon the moral support which you, as citi- 
zens, extend. The duty of citizens to support the laws of the 
land is co-equal with the duty of their government to enforce 
the laws which exist. No greater national service can be 
given by men and women of good will—who, I know, are not 
unmindful of the responsibilities of citizenship—than that they 
should, by their example, assist in stamping out crime and out- 
lawry by refusing participation in and condemning all trans- 
actions with illegal liquor. Our whole system of self-govern- 
ment will crumble either if officials elect what laws they will 
enforce or citizens elect what laws they will support. The 
worst evil of disregard for some law is that it destroys respect 
for all law. For our citizens to patronize the violation of a 
particular law on the ground that they are opposed to it is 
destructive of the very basis of all that protection of life, of 
homes and property which they rightly claim under other laws. 
If citizens do not like a law, their duty as honest men and 
women is to discourage its violation; their right is openly to 
work for its repeal. 

To those of criminal mind there can be no appeal but vigorous 
enforcement of the law. Fortunately they are but a small per- 
centage of our people. Their activities must be stopped. 

A NATIONAL INVESTIGATION 

I propose to appoint a national commission for a searching | 
investigation of the whole structure of our Federal system of 
jurisprudence, to include the method of enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment and the causes of abuse under it. Its 
purpose will be to make such recommendations for reorganiza- 
tion of the administration of Federal laws and court procedure 
as may be found desirable. In the meantime it is essential 
that a large part of the enforcement activities be transferred | 
from the Treasury Department to the Department of Justice as 
a beginning of more effective organization. 

THE RELATION OF GOVERNMENT TO BUSINESS 


The election has again confirmed the determination of the 
American people that regulation of private enterprise and not 
Government ownership or operation is the course rightly to 
be pursued in our relation to business. In recent years we! 
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| a single group or class. 
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have established a differentiation in the whole method of busi- 
ness regulation between the industries which produce and dis- 
tribute commodities on the one hand, and public utilities on 
the other. In the former, our laws insist upon effective compe- 
tition; in the latter, because we substantially confer a monopoly 
by limiting competition, we must regulate their services and 
rates. The rigid enforcement of the laws applicable to both 
groups is the very base of equal opportunity and freedom from 
domination for all our people, and it is just as essential for the 
stability and prosperity of business itself as for the protection 
of the public at large. Such regulation should be extended by 
the Federal Government within the limitations of the Consti- 
tution and only when the individual States are without power 
to protect their citizens through their own authority. On the 
other hand, we should be fearless when the authority rests 
only in the Federal Government. 
COOPERATION BY THE GOVERNMENT 

The larger purpose of our economic thought should be to 
establish more firmly stability and security of business and 
employment and thereby remove poverty still further from our 
borders. Our people have in recent years developed a new- 
found capacity for cooperation among themselves to effect 
high purposes in. public welfare. It is an advance toward the 
highest conception of self-government. “ Self-government dees 
not and should not imply the use of political agencies alone. 
Progress is born of cooperation in the community—not from 
governmental restraints. The Government should assist and en- 
courage these movements of collective self-help by itself co- 
operating with them. Business has by cooperation made great 
progress in the advancement of service, in stability, in regu- 
larity of employment, and in the correction of its own abuses. 
Such progress, however, can continue: only so long as business 
manifests its respect for law. 

There is an equally important field of cooperation by the 
Federal Government with the multitude of agencies, State, 
municipal, and private, in the systematic development of those 
processes which directly affect public health, recreation, educa- 
tion, and the home. We have need further to perfect the means 
by which government can be adapted to human service. 

EDUCATION 

Although education is primarily a responsibility of the States 
and local communities, and rightly so, yet the Nation as a whole 
is vitally concerned in its development everywhere to the high- 
est standards and to complete universality. Self-government 
can succeed only through an instructed electorate. Our objec- 
tive is not simply to overcome illiteracy. The Nation has 
The more complex the problems of 
the Nation become, the greater is the need for more and more 
advanced instruction. Moreover, as our numbers increase and 


| as our life expands with science and invention, we must dis- 


cover more and more leaders for every walk of life. We caa 
not hope to succeed in directing this increasingly complex civi- 
lization unless we can draw all the talent of leadership from 
the whole people. One civilization after another has been 
wrecked upon the attempt to secure sufficient leadership from 
If we would prevent the growth of 
class distinctions and would constantly refresh our leadership 
with the ideals of our people, we must draw constantly from 
the general mass. The full opportunity for every boy and girl 
to rise through the selective processes of education can alone 
secure to us this leadership. 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

In public health the discoveries of science have opened a 
new era. Many sections of our country and many groups of 
our citizens suffer from diseases, the eradication of which are 
mere matters of administration and moderate expenditure. 
Public health service should be as fully organized and as 
universally incorporated into our governmental system as is 
public education. The returns are a thousandfold in economic 
benefits, and infinitely more in reduction of suffering and pro- 
motion of human happiness. 

WORLD PEACE 

The United States fully accepts the profound truth that our 
own progress, prosperity, and peace are interlocked with the 
progress, prosperity, and peace of all humanity. The whole 
world is at peace. The dangers to a continuation of this peace 
to-day are largely the fear and suspicion which still haunt the 
world. No suspicion or fear can be rightly directed toward 
our country. 

Those who have a true understanding of America know that 
we have no desire for territorial expansion, for economic or 
other domination of other peoples. Such purposes are repug- 
nant to our ideals of human freedom. Our form of government 
is ill adapted to the responsibilities which inevitably follow 
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permanent limitation of the independence of other peoples. Su- 
perficial observers seem to find no destiny for our abounding 
increase in population, in wealth and power except that of 
imperalism. They fail to see that the American people are 
engrossed in the building for themselves of a new economic 
system, a new social system, a new political system—all of 
which are characterized by aspirations of freedom of oppor- 
tunity and thereby are the negation of imperalism. They 
fail to realize that because of our abounding prosperity our 
youth are pressing more and more into our institutions of learn- 
ing; that our people are seeking a larger vision through art, 
literature, science and travel; that they are moving toward 
stronger moral and spiritual life—that from these things our 
sympathies are broadening beyond the bounds of our Nation and-+ 
race toward their true expression in a real brotherhood of man. 
They fail to see that the idealism of America will lead it to no 
narrow or selfish channel, but inspire it to do its full share as a 
Nation toward the advancement of civilization. It will do that 
not by mere declaration but by taking a practical part in sup- 
porting all useful international undertakings. We not only de- 
sire peace with the world, but to see peace maintained through- 
out the world. We wish to advance the reign of justice and 
reason toward the extinction of force. 

The recent treaty for the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy sets an advanced standard in our con- 
ception of the relations of nations. Its acceptance should 
pave the way to greater limitation of armament, the offer of 
which we sincerely extend to the world. But its full realiza- 
tion also implies a greater and greater perfection in the instru- 
mentalities for pacific settlement of controversies between 
nations. In the creation and use of these instrumentalities we 
should support every sound method of conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, and judicial settlement. American statesmen were among 
the first to propose, and they have constantly urged upon the 
world, the establishment of a tribunal for the settlement of con- 
troversies of a justiciable character. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice in its major purpose is thus peculiarly 
identified with American ideals and with American statesman- 
ship. No more potent instrumentality for this purpose has 
ever been conceived and no other is practicable of establish- 
ment. The reservations placed upon our adherence should not 
be misinterpreted. The United States seeks by these reserva- 
tions no special privilege or advantage but only to clarify our 
relation to advisory opinions and other matters which are sub- 
sidiary to the major purpose of the court. The way should, 
and I believe will, be found by which we may take our proper 
place in a movement so fundamental to the progress of peace. 

Our people have determined that we should make no political 
engagements, such as membership in the League of Nations, 
which may commit us in advance as a Nation to become in- 
volved in the settlements of controversies between other coun- 
tries. They adhere to the belief that the independence of 
America from such obligations increases its ability and avail- 
ability for service in all fields of human progress. 

I have lately returned from a journey among our sister 
Republics of the Western Hemisphere. I have received un- 
bounded hospitality and courtesy as their expression of friend- 
liness to our country. We are held by particular bonds of 
sympathy and common interest with them. They are each of 
them building a racial character and a culture which is an im- 
pressive contribution to human progress. We wish only for the 
maintenance of their independence, the growth of their stability 
and their prosperity. While we have had wars in the Western 
Hemisphere yet on the whole the record is in encouraging 
contrast with that of other parts of the world, Fortunately 
the New World is largely free from the inheritances of fear 
and distrust which have so troubled the Old World. We should 
keep it so. It is impossible, my countrymen, to speak of peace 
without profound emotion. In thousands of homes in America, 
in millions of homes around the world, there are vacant chairs. 
It would be a shameful confession of our unworthiness if it 
should develop that we abandoned the hopes for which all these 
men died. Surely civilization is old enough, surely mankind is 
mature enough so that we ought in our own lifetime to find 
a way to permanent peace. Abroad to west and east are na- 
tions whose sons mingled their blood with the blood of our 
sons on the battlefields. Most of these nations have contrib- 
uted to our race, to our culture, our knowledge, and our prog- 
ress. From one of them we derive our very language and 
from many of them much of the genius of our institutions. 
Their desire for peace is as deep and sincere as our Own. 

Peace can be contributed to by respect for our ability in 
defense. Peace can be promoted by the limitation of arms and 





by the creation of the instrumentalities for peaceful settlement | 
of controversies. 


But it will become a reality only through 
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self-restraint and active effort in friendliness and helpfulness. 
I covet for this administration a record of having further con- 
tributed to advance the cause of peace. 

PARTY RESPONSIBILITIES 

In our form of democracy the expression of the popular will 
can be effected only through the instrumentality of political 
parties. We maintain party government not to promote intol- 
erant partisanship, but because opportunity must be given for 
expression of the popular will, and organization provided for 
the execution of its mandates and for accountability of gov- 
ernment to the people. It follows that the Government, both 
in the executive and the legislative branches, must carry out 
in good faith the platforms upon which the party was intrusted 
with power. But the Government is that of the whole people; 
the party is the instrument through which policies are deter- 
mined and men chosen to bring them into being. The animosi- 
ties of elections should have no place in our Government, for 
government must concern itself alone with the common weal. 

SPECIAL SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 

Action upon some of the proposals upon which the Repub- 
lican Party was returned to power, particularly further agri- 
cultural relief and limited changes in the tariff, can not in 
justice to our farmers, our labor, and our manufacturers be 
postponed. I shall therefore request a special session of Con- 
gress for the consideration of these two questions. I shall deal 
with each of them upon the assembly of the Congress. 

OTHER MANDATES FROM THB ELECTION 

It appears to me that the more important further mandates 
from the recent election were the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Constitution, the vigorous enforcement of the laws, the 
continuance of economy in public expenditure, the continued 
regulation of business to prevent domination in the community, 
the denial of ownership or operation of business by the Govern- 
ment in competition with its citizens, the avoidance of policies 
which would involve us in the controversies of foreign nations, 
the more effective reorganization of the departments of the 
Federal Government, the expansion of public works, and the 
ae of welfare activities affecting education and the 
1ome, 

These were the more tangible determinations of the election, 
but beyond them was the confidence and belief of the people 
that we would not neglect the support of the embedded ideals 
and aspirations of America. These ideais and aspirations are 
the touchstones upon which the day-to-day administration and 
legislative acts of government must be tested. More than this, 
the Government must, so far as lies within its proper powers, 
give leadership to the realization of these ideals and to the 
fruition of these aspirations. No one can adequately reduce 
these things of the spirit to phrases or to a catalogue of defini- 
tions. We do know what the attainments of these ideals 
should be: The preservation of self-government and its full 
foundations in local government; the perfection of justice 
whether in economic or in social fields; the maintenance of 
ordered liberty; the denial of domination by any group or 
class; the building up and preservation of equality of oppor- 
tunity; the stimulation of initiative and individuality; absolute 
integrity in public affairs; the choice of officials for fitness to 
office; the direction of economic progress toward prosperity 
and the further lessening of poverty; the freedom of public 
opinion; the sustaining of education and of the advancement 
of knowledge; the growth of religious spirit and the tolerance 
of all faiths; the strengthening of the home; the advancement 
of peace. 

There is no short road to the realization of these aspirations. 
Ours is a progressive people, but with a determination that 
progress must be based upon the foundation of experience. 
Ill-considered remedies for our faults bring only penalties after 
them. But if we hold the faith of the men in our mighty past 
who created these ideals, we shall leave them heightened and 
strengthened for our children. 

CONCLUSION 

This is not the time and place for extended discussion. The 
questions before our country are problems of progress to higher 
standards; they are not the problems of degeneration. They 
demand thought and they serve to quicken the conscience and 
enlist our sense of responsibility for their settlement. And that 
responsibility rests upon you, my countrymen, as much as upon 
those of us who have been selected for office. 

Ours is a land rich in resources; stimulating in its glorious 
beauty ; filled with millions of happy homes; blessed with com- 
fort and opportunity. In no nation are the institutions of 
progress more advanced. In no nation are the fruits of accom- 
plishment more secure. In no nation is the government more 
worthy of respect. No country is more loved by its people. I 
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have an abiding faith in their capacity, integrity, and high pur- 
pose. I have no fears for the future of our country. It is 
bright with hope. 

In the presence of my countrymen, mindful of the solemnity 
of this occasion, knowing what the task means and the re- 
sponsibility which it involves, I beg your tolerance, your aid, 
and your cooperation. I ask the help of Almighty God in this 
service to my country to which you have called me. 


At 1 o’clock and 41 minutes p. nr. the Senate returned to its 
Chamber, and the Vice President resumed the chair. 
HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 
On motion of Mr. HALE, it was— 
Ordered, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o'clock 
meridian until otherwise ordered. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 42 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-norrow, Tuesday, March 
5, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


SENATE 
Turspay, March 5, 1929 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z&@Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

O God, Author of the world’s joy, Bearer of its pain, make us 
glad to share in the privileges of Thy bestowal and to make 
full use of our opportunities for service. Grant that in the 
deliberations of this day, by venturing out into the open spaces 
of Thy love, we may become less conscious of effort, more con- 
scious of power. Transform inte Thy likeness every thought 
and purpose; make perfect Thy strength in our weakness, 
that what we do here may redound to the honor of our coun- 
try and to the spread of Thy kingdom among men. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) proceeded to read the 
Journal of yesterday’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. 
Watson and by unanimous consent, the further reading was 
dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk (Harvey A. Welsh) called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McMaster Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McNary Steck 
Bingham Goff Metcalf Steiwer 
Blease Goldsborough Moses Stephens 
3orah Gould Norris Swanson 
Bratton Greene Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Brookbart Hale Oddie Thomas, Okla, 
Broussard Harris Overman Townsend 
Burton Harrison Patterson Trammell 
Capper Hastings *hipps Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Pine Tyson 
Connally Hawes Pittman Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Ransdell Wagner 
Couzens Hebert Reed Walcott 

Dale Heflin Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones Sackett Warren 

fdge Kean Schall Waterman 
Fess Kendrick Sheppard Watson 
Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 

Frazier Kin Simmons 

George McKellar Smith 


Mr. BRATTON. My colleague |Mr. Cuttrne] is necessarily 
absent. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Howe tt] is detained from the Senate on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senate will receive 
a message from the President of the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries. 

PRINTING OF THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS (8S. DOC, NO. 1) 

Mr. MOSES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 1), 

which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the inaugural address of the President of the United 
States be printed as a Senate document. 





PRESIDENT WILSON AND PROHIBITION 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp an article appearing in the New York Times 
written by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

New Licgut ON WILSON AND PROHIBITION—IN A CHALLENGE TO WETS 
SENATOR GLASS REVEALS INNER HISTORY’ OF THE LATE PRESIDENT'S 
ATTITUDE AND SHows How HeE Devisep A DIFrrereENT ENFORCEMENT 
PoLicy FOR THE STATES AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
(It has been repeatedly asserted that President Wilson was oppce:d 

to the eighteenth amendment because he vetoed the Volstead Act. 

This statement Senator CARTER GLass, of Virginia, corrects in the 

following article, which describes President Wilson’s attitude toward 

the amendment as it was disclosed to the Senator. Mr. GLAss served 
as Secretary of the Treasury in the Wilson administration, and at the 
suggestion of the President was made chairman of the committee on 
resolutions of the Democratic National Convention at San Francisco, 
where he resisted every attempt to make prohibition a campaign issue.) 


sy CARTER GLASS, Senator from Virginia 


Over and over again within the last 12 months in the discussion of 
prohibition and of presidential candidacies reference has persistently 
been made to the alleged fact that Woodrow Wilson was opposed to 
the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution and was, per se, 
opposed to the Volstead Act, It has been said by persons who assume 
to be familiar with President Wilson's intimate thoughts that he con- 
fided to some friend in 1920 a draft of a platform declaration to be 
proposed at the San Francisco convention which would have com- 
mitted the Democratic Party to the advocacy of light wines and beer 
as beverages, and that the friend suppressed the paper. Very recently 
the declaration was made in a book on the history of the Democratic 
Party by an exceedingly frank and accomplished newspaper man that 
Mr. Wilson was utterly hostile to the eighteenth amendment and to 
the Volstead Act, and that he vetoed the Volstead enforcement 
measure “on the ground that it was too rigid, that it was unenforceable, 
and was not in the spirit of the amendment.” 

Those who ardently advocate the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead Act rarely fail to reinferce their contentions by ascrib- 
ing to Mr. Wilson the position here indicated. As a plain matter of 
fact, Mr. Wilson gave no such reasons for his veto of the Volstead Dill. 
Laws had been passed and administrative measures pursued during the 
war severely repressing the traffic in intoxicating liquors; and, when 
hostilities terminated, President Wilson felt that these laws and ad- 
ministrative measures, passed and pursued as emergency war expedients, 
should be carefully revised and that a permanent policy of prohibition, 
in agreement with the eighteenth amendment, should be deliberately 
adopted only after the return of the 2,000,000 men constituting tbe 
American Expeditionary Forces in Europe, 





THE VETO MESSAGE 


His veto message pointedly reflects this opinion and this view only. 
It was comprised within several paragraphs, as follows: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning without my signature H. R. 6810, “An act to prohibit 
intoxicating beverages, and to regulate the manufacture, production, use, 
and sale of high-proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to 
insure an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in scientific 
research and in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful in- 
dustrics.” 

The subject matter treated in this measure deals with two distinct 
phases of the prohibition legislation. One part of the act under con- 
sideration seeks to enforce war-time prohibition. The other provides 
for the enforcement which was made necessary by the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment. I object to and can not approve that part 
of this legislation with reference to war-time prohibition. It has to 
do with the enforcement of an act which was passed by reason of the 
emergencies of the war and whose objects have been satisfied in the 
demobilization of the Army and Navy, and whose repeal I have already 
sought at the hands of Congress. Where the purposes of particular 
legislation arising out of war emergency have been satisfied, sound 
public policy makes clear the reason and necessity for repeal. 

It will not be difficult for Congress in considering this important mat- 
ter to separate these two questions and effectively to legislate regarding 
them, making the proper distinction between temporary causes which 
arose out of war-time emergencies and those like the constitutional 
amendment of prohibition which is now part of the fundamental law 
of the country. In all matters having to do with the personal habits 
and customs of large numbers of our people we must be certain that 
the established processes of legal change are followed. In no other 
way can the salutary object sought to be accomplished by great reforms 
of this character be made satisfactory and permanent. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE Hovusp, October 27, 1919. 
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All assertions in conflict with this simple declaration of the late 
President, particularly those that involve Mr. Wilson’s alleged “ de- 
testation of the eighteenth amendment” and his bitter antagonism to 
an effective prohibition policy, belong to that species of mythology 
which attaches to great men while living and finds its way into history 
after they have died. y 

The President’s message itself effectually disposes of some of these 
misinterpretations of his attitude and a little historical background 
of a somewhat personal nafure will indicate conclusively how much of 
truth may be ascribed to other statements of Mr. Wilson’s position: 
It fell to my lot in May, 1920, to be made chairman of the comm'*tee 
on resolutions of the Virginia Democratic State convention. I wrote 
every line of the platform adopted. This party declaration seemed to 
attract wide attention. Noting the newspaper accounts of the plat- 
form, President Wilson requested that an authentic copy of the docu- 
ment be sent to him at the White House. This was done by special 
messenger and elicited from Mr, Wilson the attached letter of approval : 


May 28, 1920. 
My Dear SENATOR GLASS: Thank you for sending me the copy of the 
platform recently adopted by the Democrats of Virginia. Aside from 
the purely personal references, which, of course, I deeply appreciate, 
let me say to you, my dear Senator, that the sentiments expressed in 
this notable document are in full accord with my own views, especially 
the statements which set forth the attitude of the party on the League 
of Nations and the pressing problems of peace, finance, and reconstruc- 
tion. These are the clear-cut, unequivocal principles of patriotic men 
who know how to serve their country and mankind. 
Surely this platform recites a record of achievement in which all 
Americans have a just cause for pride and congratulations. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
SUGGESTED GLASS AS CHAIRMAN 


Soon after the foregoing letter was written President Wilson urgently 
expressed to the more influential leaders of the party a desire that I be 
made chairman of the committee on resolutions of the Democratic 
National Convention at San Francisco. This was done. Meanwhile, 
he had personally réquested me to accept the charge and suggested that 
the Virginia platform be used as a model for the national platform. A 
comparison of the two documents will readily disclose that this was 
done, partly in paraphrase and largely in text. Before leaving for San 
Francisco I discussed intimately with the President the question of 
platform declarations and, purely in an incidental way, the candidacy 
of various aspirants for the presidential nomination. It was from a 
personal interview with the President that I took the train at the 
Union Station in Washington going to San Francisco. Naturally I 
would have a right to infer that, if the President had a prepared dec- 
laration in favor of a repeal or a decided modification of the Volstead 
Act, he would have, in the circumstances cited, committed it to me. 
This he did not do. 


Mr. Wilson did, however, ask what I thought of the desirability of 
a party declaration, constantly being pressed upon him by a member of 
the Cabinet and another person “close to the throne,’ favoring a 
change in the alcoholic content prescribed by the Volstead Act, so as to 
legalize the use of “ what might be deemed nonintoxicating ” light wines 
and beer. In response to this inquiry I expressed the very decided con- 
viction that, “ without regard to the merit or demerit of the policy 
suggested, a party declaration of the kind indicated would submerge the 
League of Nations issue in the succeeding campaign, as well as all out- 
standing questions of administration, and precipitate the Democratic 
Party into a bitter struggle over the single issue of prohibition.” In 
this view the President instantly and distinctly concurred; hence, as 
chairman of the committee on resolutions at San Francisco, I sharply 
resisted every attempt to make prohibition an issue of the campaign. 
Mr. Bryan's vehement plea for a dry plank on the one hand was dect- 
sively rejected by the subcommittee and also by the full committee on 
resolutions, and Mr, Bryan was overwhelmingly beaten before the con- 
vention in his attempt to make prohibition a party issue. His proposed 
dry plank was voted down by 925% to 15544. 

On the other hand, Bourke Cockran, for the advocates of a wet plank 
in the nature of a declaration for “light wines and beer,” was in like 
manner decisively defeated. The committee on resolutions rejected the 
proposal; and the convention, after a fervid speech by Cockran, voted 
726% against the proposition to 356% in favor. Nobody at the San 
Francisco convention ever suggested to me that Mr. Wilson desired to 
make prohibition in any of its aspects a party issue, nor did anyone, 
even in the heat of debaie before the convention, venture to suggest that 
Mr. Wilson wanted this done. It may be that Mr. Wilson sought the 
opinion of other close friends, as he had asked mine, on the expediency 
of a party declaration on “ light wines and beer,’”’ deemed “ nonintoxi- 
cating,” and it may be also that some one of these friends magnified 
the inquiry into an authorization to act accordingly; but it is not 


credible that, in such event, Mr. Wilson would have withheld this fact 
from the man he had picked for the chairmanship of the committee on 
resolutions at San Francisco, 
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All of the foregoing recital is intended to indicate who was author- 
ized to speak for Mr. Wilson at San Francisco and is in prelude to an 
incontestable statement of Mr. Wilson’s actual position in respect of 
the eighteenth amendment and a statutory enactment pursuant thereto. 
Brushing aside the involutions of uninformed and irresponsible poli- 
ticians, it may be stated that as late as one month prior to his death 
Mr. Wilson did not advocate either the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
nfent to the Federal Constitution or a radical revision of the inherent 
provisions of the prohibition statute; but he did very earnestly propose 
a decided alteration in the enforcement features of the law which 
would bring it more in accord with his political philosophy and with 
the traditional doctrine of State rights, now so widely praised and so 
completely disregarded. Moreover, he felt perfectly certain that the 
administrative changes to which he thought the Democratic Party should 
commit itself would inevitably result in a wider acceptance of the 
policy of prohibition and in a vastly better enforcement of the law. 

Early in 1924, succeeding an unconventional discussion of public 
problems with men of great distinction and exceptional abilities, Mr. 
Wilson carefully prepared a tentative platform which he hoped to have 
offered to the committee on resolutions of the next ensuing Democratic 
National Convention as a basis for discussion. In transmitting this 
document, under date of January 20, 1924, to a select circle of friends, 
Mr. Wilson wrote: 

“These views have been, I must admit, rather casually collected, but 
with an attempt at systematic comparison, and I think you will find 
the result coherent and intelligible. Much of the phraseology is my 
own, but I have attempted to be a true interpreter of the opinions I was 
restating. If you will be so generous, please let me know what you 
think of the document and of its prospects of favorable consideration.” 

In some respects the complexion of the committee on resolutions at the 
New York convention, with the interminable bitterness which early 
characterized the proceedings of the convention itself, did not appear to 
make propitious the presentation of the document prepared by Mr. 
Wilson ; consequently it was withheld, 


WILSON’S PLANK 


On the question of prohibition the declaration which Mr. Wilson had 
contrived and to which I have reason to believe he would have desired 
to see the Democratic Party committed was as follows: 

“The eighteenth amendment made prohibition the law for the Nation. 
The Volstead Act prescribed for the Nation what liquor should be 
deemed intoxicating. But the people, when adopting the amendment, 
recognized fully that the law could not be enforced without the co- 
operation of the States within the Nation. Hence it provided in section 
2 that ‘the Congress and the several States have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation.’ The intention was that 
each government should perform that part of the task for which it was 
peculiarly fitted. The Federal Government's part is to protect the 
United States against illegal importation of liquor from foreign coun- 
tries and to protect each State from the illegal introduction into it of 
liquor from another State. To perform that part of the task effectively 
requires centralization, unified action, and the employment of the large 
Federal powers and resources. Experience has demonstrated that to 
perform adequately this part of the task will require all the resources 
which Congress makes available for enforcement of this law. ‘To this 
part of the whole task of enforcement the Federal Government should 
therefore devote its entire energies. 

“The protection of the people of a State against the illegal sale 
within it of liquor illegally manufactured within it is a task for which 
the State governments are peculiarly fitted and which they should per- 
form. That part of the task involves diversified governmental action 
and adaptation to the widely varying conditions in and the habits and 
sentiments of the people of the several States. It is a task for which 
the Federal Government is not fitted. To relieve the States from the 
duty of performing it violates our traditions and threatens the best 
interests of our country. The strength of the Nation and its capacity 
for achievement is in large measure due to the Federal system with its 
distribution of powers and duties. 

“There should be frank recognition of the fact that the prime duty 
of the Federal Government is to protect the country against illegal 
importation from abroad and from illegal introduction of liquor from 
one State into another, that the full performance of this duty will tax 
the resources of the Federal Government to the uttermost, and that for 
the rest the people of each State must look to their State governments. 
But the eighteenth amendment should remain unchanged. And the 
Volstead Act should remain unchanged.” 

In saying that “ the Volstead Act should remain unchanged,” obviously 
Mr. Wilson meant that it should not then be altered in its inherent 
prohibition of the manufacture, transportation, and sale of intoxicating 
liquors of a given alcoholic content. The whole purpose of the preceding 
declaration was to advocate a radical change in the enforcement features 
of the act by committing certain duties to the Federal Government and 
certain other activities to the States. 

It can not be doubted that he conjectured that there would ensue a 
rigid enforcement of the prohibition statute in those States where public 
sentiment earnestly favored the policy of prohibition and, temporarily, 
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a less stringent enforcement of the statute in those States where public 
sentiment has not been brought to an approval of the policy of prohi- 
bition, with the expectation that ultimately the law might be effectively 
observed or enforced with less friction in all the States. He was hark- 
ing back in large degree to the untried policy of “ State option,” suc- 
ceeding the totally unsatisfactory experiment with “local option,” 
the added cooperation and powerful aid of the Federal Government in 
protecting dry States against incursions of the illicit traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors. 
THE FORCE OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Mr. Wilson felt that a policy of this kind would, at the outset, prove 
vastly more effective than that which has prevailed under the existing 
administration of the law, and that eventually it would promote that 
degree of sobriety in all the States which the sanest among practical 
prohibitionists so ardently desire. He felt confident that, should the 
experiment prove reasonably effective in States committed by popular 
vote to prohibition, great odium would attach to any other States which 
should fail to enforce the law, and that such States would be driven by 
force of public opinion to an observance of the law. 

Seyond all question this view of the problem will be bitterly con- 
tested in some quarters, both as to the soundness of the doctrine and the 
feasibility of the system proposed for the suppression of the traffic in 
liquor. On the other hand, it will very likely appeal to those who 
think the experiment in prohibition has proceeded too fast and taken 
too wide a range for its own ultimate success. My sole purpose in thus 


disclosing the real attitude of President Wilson is to put an end to the | 


repeated misrepresentations which would make it appear that he was 
unalterably opposed to the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution and had vetoed the Volstead Act because he objected, in 
principle, to the prohibition of intoxicating liquors, 


IN FAVOR OF ENFORCEMENT 


I am not here venturing to discuss the wisdom or the desirability of 
Mr. Wilson’s proposed method of dealing with this sharply controversial 
problem. I simply think it due to the truth of history and to Mr. 
Wilson’s memory that it should be known that he was not, as so fre- 
quently asserted, an unrelenting adversary of either constitutional or 
rational statutory prohibition; but he was a very earnest advocate of a 
plan of enforcement which he regarded as better adapted to our Fed- 
eral system of distributed powers and more certain to encounter the 
least resistance—consequently productive of greater sobriety in the 
Nation. 

It will be noted that Mr. Wilson gave not the remotest intimation of 
any advocacy of State “dispensaries” or Government involvement of 
any description in the ownership or “ regulation” of the manufacture, 
transportation, or sale of intoxicating beverages. His plea was for 
positive prevention, for strict “ enforcement” of the prohibition laws, 
and not for “ regulation.” 

OPPOSED TO PRESENT SYSTEM 

thoroughly convineed that there could 
effective enforcement under the system as it now prevails, with 
Federal authority attempting to exercise police powers within 
States; with Federal court dockets increasingly cluttered with cases of 
violations; with the “spoils” element attaching to appointments and 
depraving the system; with alien Federal agents operating in territory 
geographically and socially unfamiliar, if not actually unfriendly to 
them; with an outside group assuming the authority of supergovern- 
ment and exercising its appropriated powers in the name of divinity. 


never be 
the 


But he remained 


Mr. Wilson’s idea was that should there be territorial failure any- 
where, of whatever degree, under the administrative system sug- 


gested by him the obliquity would attach to the State in which the 
dereliction should occur and not be charged to the Federal system nor 
be alleged in hostility to prohibition as a national policy. 

How much of prescience or of hard common sense there was in Mr. 
Wilson's views may only be determined by events, and not speedily at 
that, Neither his discernment nor his philosophy will ever receive fair 
or intelligent appraisal from any person with an unquenchable thirst 
or from any other with inflammable emotions or from those with a 
mercenary interest in having the problem remain interminably a source 
of profitable agitation. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 25 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

ANDREW W. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk, and ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 

The resolution 
follows: 


MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


The resolution will be read. 
(S. Res. 2) wus read and considered, as 


with | 


the | 


minutes spent in 
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Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
directed to inquire into and report to the Senate— 


1, Whether the head of any department of the Government may 
legally hold office as such after the expiration of the term of the 


President by whom he was appointed. 

2. Whether in view of the provisions of the laws of the United States 
Andrew W. Mellon may legally hold the office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, reference being made to section 243 of title 5 of the Code of Laws 
of the United States of America, as follows: 

“Sec. 243. Restrictions upon Secretary of Treasury: No person ap- 
pointed to the office of Secretary of the Treasury, or treasurer, or regis- 
ter, shall directly or indirectly be concerned or interested in carrying on 
the business of trade or commerce, or be owner in whole or in part of 
any sea vessel, or purchase by himself, or another in trust for him, any 
public lands or other public property, or be concerned in the purchase 
or disposal of any public securities of any State, or of the United States, 


| or take or apply to his own use any emolument or gain for negotiating 


or transacting any business in the Treasury Department, other than 
what shall be allowed by law; and every person who offends against 
any of the prohibitions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a high 
misdemeanor and forfeit to the United States the penalty of $3,000, and 
shall upon conviction be removed from office, and forever thereafter be 
incapable of holding any office under the United States; and if any other 
person than a public prosecutor shall give information of any such 
offense, upon which a prosecution and conviction shall be had, one-half 
the aforesaid penalty of $3,000, when recovered, shall be for the use of 
the person giving such information.” 

And to section 63 of title 26 of the Code of Laws of the United States, 
as follows: 

“ Sec. 63. Interest in certain manufactures or production of liquors 
by revenue officers prohibited: Any internal-revenue officer who is or 
shall become interested, directly or indirectly, in the manufacture of 
tobacco, snuff, or cigars, or in the production, rectification, or redistilla- 
tion of distilled spirits, shall be dismissed from office; and every officer 
who becomes so interested in any such manufacture or production, recti- 
fication, or redistillation, or in the production of fermented liquors, shall 
be fined not less than $500 nor more than $5,000. The provisions of 
this section shall apply to internal-revenue agents as fully as to internal- 
revenue officers.” 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, two suggestions 
have been made, directed to the power of the Senate in the con- 
sideration and adoption of this resolution. 

The first is that the right of the Senate to transact legislative 
business has been questioned in view of the fact that the other 
branch of Congress has not been organized. That is a very im- 
portant question, and it is one which has frequently had the 
attention of this body. It became the subject of a very pro- 
tracted debate in the session following the election of 1856. 
When the Congress convened on the 4th of. March thereafter a 
spirited contest arose over the selection of a Speaker of the 
House, which lasted for some six weeks. Meanwhile the House 
was unable to transact any business, having no officers. and the 
question was presented as to what this body could do in the 
meantime. 

The idea seemed to prevail at the outset that there was noth- 
ing for this body to do except to meet and adjourn from day to 
day; but a little later on the idea prevailed that it could trans- 
act executive business, and it did do considerable executive 
business. Its duties in that regard having been discharged, the 
pressure seemed to accumulate, and it was finally concluded that 
the Senate would have a right at least to go on and complete 
its committees, and the committees were completed. Then a 
little further concession was made, and it was conceived that 
bills might be intreduced and referred to the committees. I 
think that is about as far as they got. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. My recollection is that the Congress, as a Con- 
gress, was in session at that time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was a regular session of Con- 
gress, but the contention was made that nothing could be done 
until the two Houses were organized as a Congress and had 
exchanged messages to that effect. 

Mr. President, to my mind there never ought to have been 
any very serious question about the matter at all, in view of 
the provision of the Constitution that the President of the 
United States may on extraordinary occasions convene both 
Houses of Congress, or either of them, so that while the Presi- 
dent of the United States has never convened in extraordinary 
session the House of Representatives in the absence of the 
Senate, it is perfectly plain from the very language of the Con- 
stitution that he has a right so, and inasmuch as the 


House of Representatives has no power except legislative power 


to do 
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and the power of impeachment, it would seem to follow neces- 
sarily that either House may transact legislative business when 
convened in extraordinary session. However, it would seem as 
though the question before us is not so large as that. 

With respect to the other matter, it is suggested that this reso- 
lution ought to be divided, and the first part sent to the Judiciary 
Committee and the last part to the Committee on Finance. That 
opinion must arise from a misconception of the resolution. The 
resolution asks, first, for the opinion of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as to whether the head of a department can hold office 
after the expiration of the term of the President by whom he 
was appointed; and, second, whether, in view of circumstances, 
Mr. Mellon is eligible to hold the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it not true that the second part of the 
resolution, which directs the Judiciary Committee to examine 
into certain facts alleged in connection with Secretary Mellon 
and his ability to hold office, is precisely the kind of matter 
which is considered by any committee to whom nominations are 
referred, and which must be considered by the committee in 
making recommendations as to the confirmation of the nomi- 
nees? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I suppose so. I suppose that 
every committee to whom a nomination is referred must first 
address itself to the question as to whether the man named is 
eligible to appointment, but in all ordinary cases the committee 
has no such duty to perform at all. It is very rightly assumed 
that there is no legal objection to the appointment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator mean to imply that this 
is in the nature of the beginning of an impeachment proceeding? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then it is difficult to understand why the 
Committee on the Judiciary has anything to do with the matter 
whatsoever. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why not? 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut 
and to the Senator from Montana that it is not a question of 
the eligibility of Mr. Mellon to be Secretary of the Treasury, 
but in the opinion submitted to the Senate by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania the question was raised as to whether an office- 
holder in the Treasury Department was eligible because he was 
not a director but simply a stockholder. That is not a question 
of fact; it is a question of the interpretation of the statute, as 
to whether or not under the statute a man who is not a director 
is eligible to be Secretary of the Treasury if he is a stock- 
holder. I think that was a clear line of distinction in the argu- 
ments we have had heretofore. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Michigan is an- 
ticipating me. I will yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
in a moment. I want to state, on that branch of the subject, 
that there is here no disputed question of fact, no serious con- 
troversy as to what the facts are. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has on at least one occasion, and I think perhaps on 
more than one, given what purport to be the facts of the case, 
and upon that statement of facts he gives such an interpreta- 
tion of the law as establishes the eligibility of Mr. Mellon to 
hold the position. I do not imagine there is going to be any 
controversy as to the facts; I do not see how any particular 
controversy can arise as to the facts. So the matter resolves 
itself simply into a question of law, as to whether, upon the 
conceded facts, the incumbent is ineligible under the statute. 

That being clearly a question of law, where might the reso- 
lution more appropriately go than to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the members of which are selected because of at 
least assumed acquaintance with the law? 

I now yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think we can shorten this whole 
matter and end the discussion about it. Before I speak about 
the resolution, however, I want, in a sentence or two, to address 
myself to the observations of the Senator from Montana about 
the power of the Senate to transact legislative business when 
it alone is called to meet without the House of Representatives. 
I know that there is great disagreement among the membership 
of the present Senate on that question, and that lawyers whose 
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opinions I respect very highly consider that the Senate has no 
power to transact legislative business in such a session as this. 

I myself agree exactly with what I understand to be the 
expressed opinion of the Senator from Montana. I believe that 
the Senate has power in the session in which it is now called 
to pass bills. Of course, they do not become laws, because the 
House is not yet in session to act on them. I believe that once 
either House is called into session by the President there is no 
restriction save the limitation of the Constitution itself on what 
the House can do when called. 

Be that as it may, the facts in Mr. Mellon’s case have so 
often been threshed over that there is not much doubt about 
the situation. The laws mentioned in this resolution have re- 
peatedly been cited and discussed and construed, and the effort 
has been to apply them to the known circumstances of Mr. 
Mellon’s case. 

I do not see how the Senate can get any new light on this 
matter from any of its committees. I think the question has 
been settled so often that no useful purpose would be served by 
the adoption of this resolution. But there is certainly no dispo- 
sition on my part to try to obscure the facts or prevent any 
inquiry into then, and, to put an end to the matter, I withdraw 
my motion that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and I shall interpose no objection to the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me it is quite clear 
that the resolution presents at least two propositions to the 
Senate, one of which is purely and solely a question of law, and 
is peculiarly within the jurisdiction of the Senate by virtue of 
its constitutional duty to pass upon nominations made by the 
President. The first proposition is whether the head of a 
department once appointed can hold over after the term of the 
President who appoints him. It strikes me that that is a ques- 
tion peculiarly within the jurisdiction of the Senate, and one 
upon which the Senate ought to pass. 

I want to consider. the balance of the resolution just a 
moment. As I look at it—and I will say that I have not had any 
time to examine or look into it carefully—it seems to me clear 
that the Senate ought not to go into the second matter. The 
statute cited in the resolution makes it a misdemeanor if the 
Secretary of the Treasury is engaged in a certain business. Of 
course, that presents a question of fact, as to whether he is 
engaged in the business, and if he is, then, under that statute, 
a question of impeachment is immediately presented. 

Mr. REED. Or of indictment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; or of indictment. As far as we are con- 
cerned, I think the question of impeachment is the only one to 
consider, because if there is an indictment, the Department of 
Justice has that in charge, and could proceed without any action 
on our part. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator if he bas any 
recollection of any announcement by the Judiciary Committee 
or any committee of the Congress as to what constitutes interest 
in business as mentioned in the statute? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; if I have, for the time being, at least, I 
have forgotten it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not the Senator think it is a duty of 
the Judiciary Conmittee to interpret the statute as read, as to 
what constitutes an interest in business, whether the mere fact 
that a man is a director or stockholder gives him an interest in 
a business? 

Mr. NORRIS. 


If the Senator will permit me to proceed just 
a moment, I think I will make that clear. 
Ordinarily there would not be any objection to giving such an 


interpretation. This statute particularly says, in so many 
words, that a Secretary of the Treasury who is guilty of the acts 
enumerated is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The Constitution of the United States confers exclusive 
jurisdiction upon the House of Representatives to impeach 
officials who are guilty of misdemeanors or high crimes. The 
House would have to decide, the same as a prosecutor would 
have to decide in a case in court, whether the defendant, or 
whether, as in this case, the respondent, was guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. The Senate ought to hold itself aloof, because in 
case the House should impeach it would become necessary for 
the Senate to try the impeachment. 

It seems to me, having exclusive jurisdiction of such trials, 
we ought not to consider this matter, first, because we have no 
impeachment jurisdiction; and, second, we should not express 
in advance an opinion, either as to fact 9r law, on the action 
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peachment by the House and trial by the Senate. 

Yo me it seems perfectly clear that that part of the resolu- 
tion ought to be eliminated. Suppose, for instance, we should 

e to the resolution, and the Judiciary Committee should 

report, after looking up the law, that in its judgment the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury had net violated any law, and let us sup- 

“¢ that the Senate approved that decision. We would have 
1e on record then officially upon a question that, so far as 
any effect is concerned, we would have no jurisdiction to try 
until an impeachment proceeding came regularly before us. 

Suppose that afterwards the House began impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Mellon, and found that he was guilty, and 
impeached him, and the articles of impeachment came to the 
Senate as a court to try Mr. Mellon. 
gone on record on the merits of a question upon which, regard- 
less of how we should find, we could not act unless the official 
were impeached and we should be trying him for a violation of 
the law. It would at least put the Senate in rather an embar- 
rassing position. 

Suppose we find the reverse of what I have suggested and 














the Judiciary Committee holds, upon hearings, that Mr. Mellon | 


is guilty and that he has violated the law, what are we going 
to do about it? We can not try him. We can not both impeach 
him and try him. We are at the end of the string so far as the 
Senate is concerned. 
have in reality taken the place of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. We have said officially to 
the House of Representatives, “ We have decided this matter 
now upon our own complaint and we have held so and so, and 
you are ousted of jurisdiction.” With the clear provision of the 
Constitution before us in regard to impeachment it seems to me 
we ought not to consider the second part of the resolution. 

I yield now to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Would not that situation, 
should find it to exist, be a strong intimation to the President 
of the necessity for action? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We are called into extra session to help the 
President in organizing the Government. We have already ap- 
proved some of the members of his Cabinet. There are two 
nominations which the President has not sent down. In order 
to perform our part of this work have we not the right as the 
Senate, apart from the House, to inqnire of the President as to 
the status of the other two names which have not been sent 
down? I think we have, regardless of the House. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. Let me answer first the 
Senator from Alabama. I think there is something in the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Alabama. I would look upon 
it differently from the way I would look upon the matter if the 
name of Secretary Mellon was before us to act upon, but it is 
not. As I understand, it will not be before us. If the name 
were presented here, then, as a part of our duty to pass upon 
it, we, in executive session and as a part of our executive busi- 
ness, could go into the question, but we are not going to be pre- 
sented with that predicament, I understand, and until we are 
I believe we ought not to act upon it, because we are, as I look 
at it, trespassing upon the constitutional prerogatives of the 
House of Representatives. 

I now yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator from Nebraska has answered one 
of the questions which I intended to ask him, and that is what 
right or authority the Senate has to consider this question other 
than by anticipation and by assumption of a prerogative which 
does not now exist, the name of Secretary Mellon not being 
before the Senate for consideration. 

If we should borrow the phrase “jurisdiction to act,” what 
right has the Senate in its confirmatory capacity to pass upon 
the question unless it assumes that the name wiil come or will 
be here? I do not want to propound a double question. If the 
Senator will answer that question by either agreeing or disagree- 
ing, then I would like to propound a second question. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. I want first to make an- 
other statement in regard to the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Alabama. If Mr. Mellon’s name should be sent to the 
Senate and the Senate would therefore be required to act upon 
it in its capacity as a part of the appointing power, I would not 
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We have held that he is not guilty. We | 
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object then, and I think probably it would be the duty of the 


presented to it. But we do not find ourselves in that position. 
That question is not presented. We must go out to get it, and 
as it stands now it seems to me that the only power under our 
Government to go into the question is lodged in the House of 
Representatives, 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
that connection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr, NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senate is sitting to-day to receive the 
nominations of the President to membership in his Cabinet. 
Hight out of the ten names have been sent to us. We have con- 
firmed the eight. Have we not the right to inquire why the 
others were not sent down and to challenge the right of either 
one of the incumbents to hold office without confirmation by the 
Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. If we take steps to make the inquiry, perhaps 
not improperly, then we would get an official communication, 
I take it, from the President in which he would take a definite 
stand. If in that case he would take the stand that it was not 
necessary, that he already had a Secretary of the Treasury and 
therefore had no name to submit because there was an incum- 
bent in the office, that would at once present—not to us, but to 
the House of Representatives—the question whether or net 
under those circumstances they ought to proceed with impeach- 
ment proceedings against Mr. Mellon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I see the Senator from West Virginia still on 
his feet. I do not know whether he wants to ask me a further 
question or not. If so, I yield first to him. 

Mr. GOFF. I wondered if the Senator in answering the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama intended that that was an 
answer which covered the question which I proposed to him. 

Mr. NORRIS. As 1 understood the question of the Senator 
from West Virginia, I think I had already answered it. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator from Nebraska then would agree 
that it is not the prerogative of the Senate to force the Execu- 
tive to send in nominations for executive offices or to assume 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield right in 





| that it would not confirm nominations which have not been 


sent in? 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the question, I would answer 
it in the affirmative. I do not think we ought to assume that. 
If the President, for instance, had no heads of departments and 
sent in no nominations therefor he might be liable to impeach- 
ment, but it would not be cur prerogative ‘to start such a pro- 
ceeding. We must always bear in mind that in case the move- 
ment is inaugurated through the House of Representatives we 
will have to sit here as a court. 

Mr. KING, Mr, WATSON, and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I hope I have misunderstood the able Senator 
from Nebraska. As I interpreted his remarks he conveyed the 
thought that ineligibility rested upon, if I may use the word, 
impeachability. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not want to convey that idea, but I 
want to get the idea to the Senate that if a nomination should 
come here and for any reason we, either as matter of fact or law, 
thought the nominee ought not to be confirmed, we would have 
full authority and it would be our duty to look into all the 
questions involved and pass on them as in our judgment we 
thought was right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebra:ka 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. I want to eall attention 
to the fact that we do not have that condition confronting us. 
There is no nomination before us about which we can raise that 
question. In other words, we are going outside to take up a 
hypothetical question. 

Mr. KING, Mr. GOFF, Mr. BARKLEY, and Mr. WATSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield further to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I suppose the Senate may take cognizance of 
knowledge possessed by the general public. We are advised, 
and no one will controvert it, that it is the purpose of the 
President not to send to the Senate for confirmation the names 
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of persons to fill the positions of Secretary of Labor and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. With that knowledge and in view of the 
fact, which seems to be conceded by able lawyers here, that we 
have the right to proceed to legislative business, may we not be 
confronted with that situation? Knowing that there are many 
cases where persons are holding over long beyond the period 
for which they were appointed—we have had that question be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary in many cases—may not 
the Senate ask the Judiciary Committee to advise it in respect 
to that important legal question? And if perchance in giving 
that advice it might reveal the fact that some person was in- 
eligible to office and that persistence in holding office rendered 
that person subject to impeachment, does the Senator contend 
that that would deprive the Judiciary Committee or the Senate 
of the right to make an investigation? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would not say that. The first propo- 
sition will be on the first part of the resolution. It seems to 
me it is perfectly proper to refer it to any committee or to the 
Judiciary Committee to get an opinion as to whether those offi- 
cials do hold over or do not. But the question of qualifications 
outside of that is not before us now and can not come before 
us officially. We are concerned with the fact that under the 
peculiar constitutional provision we are not the body that ought 
first to pass upon that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. GOFF, and Mr. BARKLEY addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield; and if so, to whom? 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would like to submit this inquiry to the 
Senator from Nebraska: Suppose we pass the resolution and 
the Committee on the Judiciary makes its investigation and re- 
ports back to the Senate that the two men in question do not 
properly hold over, and then, in addition to that, reports that 
Mr. Mellon, by reason of his business connections, is not eligible, 
what can the Senate do about it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. WALSH of Montana, and Mr. McKEL- 
LAR addressed the Chair. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senate can refuse them their pay and 
refuse to recognize any act they may perform. 

Mr. NORRIS. We could. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We do not have to give to them a dollar 
out of the Treasury in the way of pay until they are confirmed 
by the Senate, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. May I suggest, in reply to the inquiry of 
the Senator from Arkansas, that the Senate itself can not de- 
prive these men of their salaries? The appropriations for the 
payment of their salaries have been made by the Congress, by 
both the House and the Senate, and it seems to me the Senate 
itself could not further interfere in the matter of the payment 
of their salaries. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senate could act in the way of passing a 
resolution in connection with the matter. 

Mr. COUZENS, Mr. GOFF, and Mr, McKELLAR addressed 
the Chair. ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to no one for a moment. The 
Senate could take that course and refuse to agree to a future 
appropriation. I do not believe the matter is before us or 
should be given any further consideration at this time. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
very well, and I coneur in his conclusion. I am wondering if a 
substitute, such as that which I am about to suggest, would not 
be appropriate under the argument advanced by the Senator 
from Nebraska. I would suggest something to this effect: 
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title 5, and section 63, of title 26, of the 
Code of Laws have been variously interpreted as to whether the holding 
of oflice under those sections of the cede is limited to the question of 
being a directov of an incorporation, or includes stockholders who are 
not directors: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary is directed to advise 
the Senate as to its opinien thereon, 
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That would eliminate any reference to a particular office- 
holder and would determine the matter, at least in so far as the 
opinion of the Committee on the Judiciary could determine it, 
as to whether a man who is a stockholder is not entitled under 
the code to hold office, or whether the prohibition is limited to 
a directorship. The controversy has been over the question as 
to whether Mr. Mellon, having resigned as a director in various 
corporations, thereby became eligible to hold the office in ques- 
tion; but there has been no interpretation by anyone as to 
whether, being a mere stockholder, he is holding the office in 
violation of the statute. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the House of Representatives undertakes to 
bring impeachment proceedings against Secretary Mellon on the 
ground that the section of the code cited is violated, the very 
question that is propounded by the Senator from Michigan would 
be involved in that procedure. I would not like to pass on it 
for them. I do not believe we ought to try to state an opinion 
for them to follow. 

Mr. COUZENS and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Doves the Senator yield further; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, assuming, without reference 
to any individual, that a name was sent to the Senate for con- 
firmation and the Finance Committee, in considering as to 
whether or not the nominee should be confirmed, should ask 
the Judiciary Committee for its interpretation of the law as, for 
instance, whether the nominee being a stockholder in a com- 
pany was ineligible under the law or whether his being a 
director in such company would render him ineligible under the 
law, it seems to me it would be perfectly proper to ask that 
question of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it would be perfectly proper under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. COUZENS. And for the Finance Committee to obtain 
an opinion from the Judiciary Committee as to that question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that would be perfectly proper; but 
we do not have that condition now confronting us. In this case 
there is no nomination before us. 

Mr. COUZENS. Assuming, for instance, that a nomination 
comes here and the question arises whether the nominee’s hold- 
ing stock in a certain character of company makes it a violation 
of the statute for him to hold the office it seems to me that the 
Senate has a perfect right to ask the Judiciary Committee to 
interpret the law as to whether there is a violation of the 
statute involved. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator that would be per- 
fectly proper. If we had a nomination before us and referred 
it to a committee, and that committee desired to bring in a 
resolution asking to have the matter referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, or to any other committee for that matter, 
for their advice as to the interpretation of the law, I think that 
would be a proper step for them to take. 

Mr. COUZENS. Wiil the Senator yield to me further? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. It seems to me that we have a perfect right 
to have the judgment of the Judiciary Committee, without re- 
spect to individuals, if we shall ask that committee for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think we have. I am not 
denying that the Senate may ask the Committee on the Judiciary 
for its opinion on any question; but we have only a hypothetical 
case how before us. If we were going into court with. that 
kind of a proposition we would not have any standing; we 
would immediately be thrown out of court. We have not an 
actual case before us now. I now yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska this question: In view of the general discussion which 
has prevailed, assuming that a nomination were before the 
Senate for confirmation, and there were a suggestion that im- 
peachment proceedings might lie, would the Senate be permitted 
to deny its prerogative of confirmation merely because it might 
assume that impeachment proceedings could be maintained 
against the nominee whose name was before the Senate for 
confirmation? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think so, 

Mr. GOFF. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, the objection offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, to the resolution is entitled to 
the most profound respect, but it does not occur to me that it 
is at all a serious one. The situation to which he adverts con- 
fronts us in the case of every nomination that comes to this 
body. AS was so clearly intimated by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bryeqam], every time a nomination comes before 
the Senate the committee to which it is referred is charged 
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with the duty of ascertaining whether under the law the nomi- 
nee is eligible to the place. Accordingly, the committee may 
report that he is eligible; that is the sole question that is de- 
bated here upon his confirmation; and the Senate reaches the 
conclusion that he is eligible. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will yield in just a moment. 
However, subsequently impeachment proceedings may be insti- 
tuted against him upon the ground that he is holding office in 
defiance of the law; the Senate is called upon to try the im- 
peachment; we have got to go over exactly the same ground 
again, and we are in exactly the same situation that we would 
be in provided an opinion were rendered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee concerning the eligibility of Mr. Mellon and he were sub- 
sequently impeached by the House of Representatives. So there 
is nothing extraordinary about this at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me now? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I tried to make the point clear, Mr. President, 
but perhaps I failed to do so. If there were a nomination be- 
fore us, then it would be perfectly proper to obtain the opinion 
of the Judiciary Committee even to aid another committee in 
passing on the qualifications of the nominee, although that might 
involve an inquiry into something that was impeachable which 
might be acted on by the House of Representatives; in other 
words, if we had an actual nomination, the Senate ought not to 
stop because an investigation might disclose that the nominee 
might be impeached for some alleged offense. I wanted to draw 
a distinction between a case actually before us and the hypo- 
thetical question that has been propounded. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood that was the Sena- 
tor’s position. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee directly. I understood clearly that the Senator from 
Nebraska pointed out the distinction which he has mentioned, 
but that does not affect the situation. The Senator presented 
as a serious objection to this resolution that if the committee 
reported upon it, the Senate adopted or rejected the report of 
the committee and declared its attitude with respect to the 
matter, and the official were subsequently impeached, we would 
then, the Senator said, be in an embarrassing position here; 
but we would be in exactly the same position with respect to 
each officer who should be impeached whose eligibility became 
a subject of discussion in the Senate at the time that he was con- 
firmed. I now yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In further answer to the Senator from 
Nebraska, the Senator says that there is no concrete case before 
us. Let us assume as to one of the places that was filled this 
morning, that of Secretary of the Interior, for instance, that the 
President had not sent a nomination to the Senate but had 
merely designated some man to fill that place; is it not perfectly 
manifest that we would have a right to refer the matter to the 
Judiciary Committee if we desired in such a case as that? If 
that is so, surely we have a right to refer this case where Mr. 
Mellon is being kept in office. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there is another 
suggestion I want to make in this connection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 
point, will he allow me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. ‘The Senator will recall that in the Judiciary 
Committee at a recent session of the Congress a question was 
before that committee somewhat cognate to that now under 
discussion. The President of the United States nominated a 
Mr. Reed for judge in Alaska. The committee took the matter 
under advisement and reported adversely. The name was 
withdrawn, but the President then declined to send another 
name in. That term of Congress expired and Mr. Reed con- 
tinued to hold the office. The Judiciary Committee at the fol- 
lowing session considered the question as to whether or not 
Mr. Reed could continue to hold that office. I had the honor 
to submit a report to the Senate of the United States from 
the Judiciary Committee, concurred in by the chairman of the 
committee, in which that question was discussed. So the 
Judiciary Committee has gone into the question of the right of 


I now yield to the Senator from 
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a person to hold office beyond the term for which he was 
appointed, and was not deterred from making an investigation 
because of the possibility of the person by persisting in holding 
his office and exercising the functions thereof might subject 
himself to impeachment. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to propound to the Senator, in 
view of what I understood his statement to be, this question: 
Suppose, in a supposititious case, a resolution should go to the 
Judiciary Committee, and suppose the Judiciary Committee 
should submit a report either in favor of eligibility or against 
eligibility; then suppose the question of confirmation were 
presented to the Senate, and the Senate voted in favor of con- 
firmation ; and later the facts were submitted to the House as a 
basis for impeachment proceedings and the impeachment pro- 
ceedings were instituted; would not the Senate of the United 
States by such action disqualify itself as a fair and impartial 
trial tribunal? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, we have had that 
question up before. The expression of opinion by individual 
Senators or by the Senate itself does not in any wise whatever 
disqualify it from sitting as a court of impeachment. 

Mr. GOFF. Then, I understand the Senator’s answer to be 
that it would not disqualify the Senate to act as an impartial 
tribunal, as the trial court? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would not disqualify it, but 
whether the Senate remains an impartial body or not is an- 
other thing. There is no provision for challenging any Member 
of the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment because of any 
opinion that he may have entertained or expressed theretofore. 

Mr. GOFF. Now let me propound a further question. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

Mr. GOFF. Just a moment, and then I will cease asking 
questions of the Senator. If the Senator as an attorney in a 
case knew that a judge before whom the case was pending had 
expressed a definite and conclusive opinion, would not the Sen- 
ator file an affidavit of prejudice against the judge and not 
permit him to sit and try the issue which was pending in the 
court over which he presided? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from West Virginia, 
excellent lawyer as he is, knows that for years and years there 
was no such statute and a litigant was obliged to try his case 
before a judge, notwithstanding he had expressed an adverse 
opinion. 

Mr. GOFF. 

Mr. REED. 
tion? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia until 
he has concluded. 

Mr. GOFF. The further question I wish to propound is this: 
Is it not the duty of Senators, exercising their judicial preroga- 
tive and striving to maintain it, to keep themselves in such a 
position that they will not disqualify themselves as an impar- 
tial tribunal by the expression of such an opinion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not to the disregard of positive 
duties before them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. REED. What is the use of all this? We all know the 
House is not going to impeach Mr. Mellon; we all know thai 
there is no chance of that; so why should we debate moot 
questions? Why not adopt the resolution and be done with it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before we adopt the resolution, 
in view of something that was said about the legislative power 
of the Senate as a Senate, I merely wish to detain the Senate 
long enough to read section 1 of Article I of the Constitution, 
as follows: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which [Congress] shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the view taken by the Senator 
from Idaho is correct, then neither body can adopt a resolu- 


I think we corrected that defect some time ago. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 


Senator from Montana 
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tion regarding a matter that pertains peculiarly to it without 
the consent of the other body. 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President, I made no such suggestion 
and made no suggestion from which such an inference could 
be drawn. I was speaking of legislative duties, not of executive 
duties. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in conclusion I 
want to read another provision of the Constitution, namely, 
section 3 of Article II, as follows: 

He [the President] shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of 
them. 


Mr. BORAH. He may convene them separately, but being 
convened they have no legislative power except as a Congress ; 
and there is no Congress except a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives when they are both convened. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to make this point as 
clear as I possibly can. We have been called into extraordinary 
session to help the President organize the executive department. 
We are proceeding this morning to help him to the extent of 
approving the nominations of eight members of the Cabinet. 
There are two more members whose names have not been sub- 
mitted. It is the function of the Senate to advise and consent 
to the appointment of members of the Cabinet. There are two 
whose names have not been submitted to the Senate, and one 
of them, it seems, is objectionable to a good many Senators. If 
the Senate should be in the frame of mind to reject one of these 
and the President knowing that—I am just using that as an 
illustration—should decline to send that particular man’s name 
here, then as to one executive department, the nomination of 
the head of which the Senate has a right to confirm, the oppor- 
tunity is withheld from it because, it may be, the Senate would 
not agree to that particular appointment. 

When a portion of the list is submitted, the Senate being a 
body to advise and consent with the President on such appoint- 
ments, we have the right as a body separate from the House to 
ask why a certain name has not been sent here and to inquire 
further if that particular person under the law as it exists is 
entitled to sit as a member of the Cabinet. 

I do not think it makes any difference whether the House is in 
session or not. We can do this, and our action on it in no way 
affects the House. Whether we decide to do it or not to do it, 
the House is not involved. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, there has been much discus- 
sion of the subject of this being a moot question, and it has been 
said that we are asked to pass upon hypothetical cases. I desire 
to point out that in the months to come there are going to be 
submitted to the Congress for confirmation the names of col- 
lectors of customs and collectors of internal revenue, both of 
whom are appointed under this statute. The Committee on 
Finance are going to be asked to report out these names. The 
question is going to arise as to whether these collectors of 
customs and these collectors of internal revenue hold financial 
interests in violation of the statute referred to. 

I, for one, am going to take the position that collectors of inter- 
nal revenue and collectors of customs who are financially inter- 
ested either in importations or in business are not eligible to hold 
these oftices. Many Senators now have complaints of collectors 
of customs who are charged with being financially interested in 
importations ; and it seems to nre it is not a moot question as to 
whether or not the proper interpretation of these statutes 
excludes a man why is interested in importations or who is 
interested in business. If the interpretation of this statute pre- 
cludes men from holding office who are interested in importa- 
tions or in business, then I want to know it, because I am going 
to fight the confirmation of collectors of customs and collectors 
of internal revenue who are interested in business or interested 
in importations; so it is not a moot question. 

I think the Senator from Nebraska has overstressed the point 
in emphasizing this as a moot question, because the suggestion 
I make is a question of interpretation of the statute, which 
would apply not only to the Secretary of the Treasury but to 
all officeholders who might be incompetent under the statute. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am delighted that the Senator 
is going to take that course, and I shall be glad in nry weak way 
to help him in every respect that T can. Still, it seems to me 
that he ought not now to assume that the appointing power is 
going to appoint men who are disqualified. It will be a very 
proper thing for us to take up the matter in connection with the 
first one who is appointed where the question arises; but now, 
when there is no such case before us, I repeat, it is a moot 
question. 
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Mr. COUZENS. But, Mr. President, the Senator has already 
said that in case of an impeachment we would be prejudging 
the question. If that is correct, we will have prejudged the 
question with respect to a collector of customs or a collector of 
internal revenue whose case may be specifically before the com- 
mittee. In other words, the Senate may confirm either one of 
these nominees ; and in that event, if the Senator from Nebraska 
is correct, the committee will have prejudged that case the 
Sanre as they will have prejudged the other case. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it, 

Mr. GOFF. Has the Senate of the United States power and 
authority to consider moot questions? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will not pass upon that 
question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield-—— 

Mr. COUZENS., I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will get the idea that I 
desired to convey. I wanted to express the opinion and the 
judgment that in case we were called upon to act under our 
constitutional responsibility about the appointment of public 
officials in our confirmation or rejection of them, we ought to 
go through with the matter, no matter what the result might 
be, even though it would give us information, or, as the Senator 
puts it, prejudge a case that might arise afterwards in the 
case of the same individual as the result of impeachment pro- 
ceedings referred to the Senate by the House of Representatives. 

I can see how that might occur. We ought not to shirk our 
duty if it comes, even though it might be said that we had 
rather disqualified ourselves, if there were such a thing under 
the law. In the case of the Senate it is legally impossible to 
disqualify ourselves; yet we might put ourselves before the 
country in such a position that our judgment would not com- 
mand the same respect, the people would not have the same con- 
fidence in it when we had rendered it. So I can see how there 
might be a confliction there; and if Mr. Mellon’s name were 
before us now for confirmation I should be in favor, then, of 
going clear through with the matter and making the complete 
investigation that we were called upon to make, even though 
impeachment might occur afterwards, and we might be required 
to try him for the same offense. 

Mr. COUZENS. Then I do not see the difference between 
what the Senator says now and the adoption of this resolution. 
For my part, I prefer that this resolution be not passed in this 
form. I agree with very much of what the Senator from Ne- 
braska has said; but I submit, as a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, that if I want to know from the Judiciary Committee 
the interpretation of a statute before considering the confirma- 
tion of a nominee to be collector of customs or collector of 
internal revenue, I am entitled to have it, if the Senate agrees 
with me in submitting the question to the Judiciary Committee 
for examination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR}. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

UNVEILING OF THE STATUES OF HENRY CLAY AND DR. EPHRAIM 
M’DOWELL—ADDRESS OF SENATOR FREDERIC M. SACKETT 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, on last Satur- 
day afternoon there was a ceremony in connection with the 
unveiling of the statues of Henry Clay and Dr. Ephraim Mc- 
Dowell in the National Capitol. One of our colleagues, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett], delivered a very 
impressive address on that occasion. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


We come to-day to dedicate Kentucky's portion in the Nation's 
shrine. What a wealth of opportunity spreads itself before the people 
of our State. Names of Boone and Clark, Lincoln and Davis, Breckin- 
ridge, Carlisle, Harlan, and Prentice, to call but few of that remark- 
able roster of the past who have emblazoned themselves upon our his- 
toric pages. From the realm of such a coterie it is peculiarly fitting 
that Kentucky places in this hallowed chamber these beautiful statues 
of her most worthy sons—Henry Clay, the leader and statesman, and 
Ephraim McDowell, the scientific surgeon. 

In the dimming past Virginia bred Kentucky. Many of the men and 
women who distinguished our great State in early years came to her 
from beyond her borders. Clay and McDowell had their birth in that 
Old Dominion which has given illustrious men to every section of the 
Nation. 

Likewise is it fitting that in choosing them we hark back to the 
earliest development of our statehood when the bravest spirits of the 


The Chair 
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pioneers trod the stage and wrought the marvels that made Kentucky 


what she is to-day. One hundred and fifty years have passed since 
thse two men began to live the lives that have won inclusion among 
America’s illustrious dead. We make no idle choice, Their fame has | 


stood the test of time. $y the firesides of the Kentucky they loved 
and mide their own, these two great names have lived in song and 
story. Each has left his imprint on our people, and to each of them 
there stands within our State a monument that has served to keep 


that imprint green. 

At Danville, McDowell's granite shaft that in 
simple majesty tells the recognition accorded to this man of science by 
those who have followed in the footsteps of his master spirit. 

At Louisville, within the courthouse shrine, Ilenry Clay, the states- 
man, lives again in marble, to the touch of Kentucky's 
greatest sculptor, Jocl Hart. Beautiful and resonant of life, the statue 
serves to keep the faith that succeeding generations msy look upon the 
man who held the Nation spellbound in these classic halls, 

Tested in popular esteem, as few under the constant glare 


rises a 


home, 


responsive 


have been 








of such memorials, Kentucky confidently enshrines them here to hold 
a place among the Nation’s great. ‘This hall of fame is grander by 
reason of their presence wrought in eternal bronze. You give them 


to the Nation. They shall stand here for the glory of the State they 
loved, a glory that was jointly theirs in the making. For the Congress 
and for the people I accept them, and I pledge a nation’s sacred honor 


to maintain and treasure them through all succeeding years. 





ELECTION OF DIRECTORS OF STANDARD OIL CO. OF INDIANA 


Mr. STEPHENS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
8), which was ordered to lie on the table: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to promptly investigate and report to the Senate whether any 
persons, firms, or corporations engaged in the attempt to influence or 
control the election of directors of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana to 
be held on the 7th day of March, 1929, or any other day in 1929, are 


violating or are conspiring to violate any judicial decree or any Federal | 


laws prohibiting monopolies, restraint of trade, unfair competition, or 


other unlawful practices. 
ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 
Mr. WATSON. 
journ sine die. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 41 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned sine die. 


Mr. President, I move that the Senate ad- 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 5, 1929 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Henry Lewis Stimson, of New York, to be Secretary of State. 
SECRETARY OF WAR 
James William Good, of Lilinois, to be Secretary of War, 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL 

William DeWitt Mitchell, of Minnesota, to be Attorney Gen- 
eral, 
GENERAL 


POSTMASTER 


Walter Folger Brown, of Ohio, to be Postmaster General. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, to be Secretary of 
the Navy. 


SECRE1 


THE INTERIOR 


to be 


ARY 
of 


OF 


Lyman 
Interior. 


| 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
Robert Patterson Lamont, of Illinois, to 
Commerce. 


Ray Vilbur, California, Secretary of the 


be Secretary of 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri, to be Secretary of Agriculture. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 5, 1929 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
IIenry Lewis Stimson, of New York, to be Secretary of State. 
SECRETARY OF WAR 
James William Good, of Illinois, to be Secretary of War. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
William DeWitt Mitchell, of Minnesota, to be Attorney Gen- 
| eral, 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Walter Folger Brown, of Ohio, to be Postmaster General. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, to be Secretary of 
the Navy. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, of California, to be Secretary of the 
Interior. 
tobert Patterson Lamont, of Lllinois, to be Secretary of 
Commerce. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Arthur M, Hyde, of Missouri, to be Secretary of Agriculture. 
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SENATE 
Monpay, April 15, 1929 


The first session of the Seventy-first Congress commenced 
this day at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, in pursu- 
ance of the proclamation of the President of the United States 
of the 7th day of March, 1929. 

CHARLES CuRTIS, of the State of Kansas, Vice President of 
the United States, called the Senate to order at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 

Rev. Joseph R, Sizoo, D. D., minister of the New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


God of our fathers, God of the nations, our God, we bless 
Thee that in times of difficulties and crises when the resources 
of men shrivel the resources of God are unfolded. Grant 
unto Thy servants, as they stand upon the threshold of new 
and grave responsibilities, that confidence. May Thy unfolding 
power and presence sustain and keep them. Give them the 


assurance that always underneath and round about us are 
Thy everlasting arms. May Thy richest blessing rest upon 


the President of the United States and all who share leader- 
ship with him over the people of the land. May they be led 
of Thee so that this land may yet be called Immanuel’s land, 
God with us. May the words of our mouths and the medita- 
tions of our hearts be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, our 
Strength and our Redeemer. Amen, 
PROCLAMATION 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary of the Senate or 
the Chief Clerk will read the proclamation of the President 
of the United States convening Congress in extraordinary 
session. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) read the proclamation, 
as follows: 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


OF THE UNITED 


PROCLAMATION 

Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the 
United States should be convened in extra session at 12 o'clock, 
noon, on the 15th day of April, 1929, to receive such communica- 
tion as may be made by the Executive; and 

Whereas legislation to effect further agricultural relief and 
legislation for limited changes of the tariff can not in justice 
to our farmers, our labor, and our manufacturers be postponed : 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an 
extraordinary oceasion requires the Congress of the United 
States to convene in extra session at the Capitol, in the city of 
Washington, on the 15th day of April, 1929, at 12 o'clock, noon, 
of which all persons who shall at that time be entitled to act 
as members thereof are hereby required to take notice. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
to be affixed the great seal of the United States, 

Done at the city of Washington this 7th day of March, A. D. 
1929, and of the independence of the United States the one 
hundred and fifty-third. 

[ SEAL. ] 

sy the President: 

FRANK B. KELLoGa, 
Secretary of State. 
CALL OF THE ROLI 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chief Clerk will call the roll 
of the Senate for the purpose of ascertaining the presence of a 
quorum. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


STATES OF AMERICA—A 


HERBERT Hoover. 


Ashurst Blease Broussard Caraway 
Bingham Borah Burton Connally 
Black Brookhart Capper Copeland 


Couzens Harris Norbeck Steiwer 

Dale Hastings Norris Swanson 
Deneen Hatfield Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Dill Hawes Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Edge Hayden Overman Townsend 
Fess Hebert Patterson Tydings 
Fletcher Heflin Pine Tyson 

Frazier Howell Ransdell Vandenberg 
George Johnson Robinson, Ark. Wagner 
Gillett Jones Sackett Walsh, Mass. 
Glass Kean Schall Walsh, Mont, 
Goff Keyes Sheppard Warren 
Goldsborough King Shortridge Waterman 
Gould McKellar Simmons Watson 
Greene McNary Smoot 

Hale Moses Steck 


Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHrIpsTEAD] is seriously ill. 

Mr. WATSON, I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rostnson] is unavoidably 
detained at home by reason of important business. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] is detained in 
attendance at the funeral of the late Ambassador Herrick. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Mrercaur] is detained on official business. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] is necessarily detained. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purpps] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate. 

Mr. DENEEN. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grenn] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. StepHens] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton] are absent because 
of illness in their families. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. WHEELER] is absent because of illness. 

I further desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENpRICK], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru], the 


Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator from Ne- 


vada [Mr. PirrmMan], and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] are necessarily detained on business in their re- 
spective States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


having 


SENATOR FROM KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. I send to the desk a certificate of appoint- 
ment from the Governor of Kansas designating Hon. Henry J. 
ALLEN a Senator from that State. I ask that it may be read. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 

THE STATE OF KANSAS. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Know ye, that I, Clyde M. Reed, Governor of the State of Kansas, 
reposing special trust and confidence in the integrity, patriotism, and 
ability of Hpnry J. ALLEN, on behalf and in the name of the State do 
hereby appoint and commission him United States Senator from Kan- 
sas to fill the unexpired term of Charles Curtis, resigned, and do 
authorize and empower him to discharge the duties of said office accord- 
ing to law. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed 
caused to be affixed the great seal of the State. 

Done at Topeka, Kans., this Ist day of April, A. D. 1929. 

CiyDe M. REED. 


my name and 


3y the governor: 
[SBAL.] E. A. CORNELL, 


Secretary of State. 
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Mr. CAPPER. The Senator designate is present, and I ask 

that the oath of office may be administered to him. 
ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO SENATORS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chief Clerk will call the 
names of Senators elect who did not take the oath of office at 
the special session of the Senate in March, and they, with the 
Senator designate from Kansas, will present themselves at the 
desk and receive the oath of office. , 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Mr. Currine, Mr. La 
Fo.Le7TTe, and Mr, SHipstTeap. 

Mr. SCHALL. I desire that the announcement that my col- 
league the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ssipsteap] is de- 
tained by reason of serious illness may stand for the day. 

Mr. Currine escorted by Mr. WATERMAN, Mr. LA FOLLETTE 
escorted by Mr, Norrts, and Mr. ALLEN escorted by Mr. CAPPER 
advanced to the Vice President’s desk; and the oath prescribed 
by law having been administered to them, they took their seats 
in the Senate. 

LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 

Alabama—J. Thomas Heflin and Hugo Black. 

Arizona—Henry F. Ashurst and Carl Hayden. 

Arkansas—Joseph T. Robinson and T. H. Caraway. 

California—Hiram W. Johnson and Samuel M. Shortridge. 

Colorado—Lawrence C. Phipps and Charles W. Waterman. 

Connecticut—Hiram Bingham and Frederic C. Walcott. 

Delaware—-Daniel O. Hastings and John G. Townsend, 

Florida—Dunean U. Fletcher and Park Trammell. 

Georgia—William J. Harris and Walter F. George. 

Idaho—William E. Borah and John Thomas. 

Tiltinois—Charles S. Deneen and Otis F. Glenn. 

Indiana—James FE. Watson and Arthur R. Robinson. 

Jowa—Daniel F. Steck and Smith W. Brookhart. 

Kansas—Arthur Capper and Henry J. Allen. 

Kentucky—Frederic M. Sackett and Alben W. Barkley. 

Louisiana—Joseph BE. Ransdell and Edwin 8. Broussard. 

Maine—Frederick Hale and Arthur R. Gould. 

Maryland—Millard E. Tydings and Phillips Lee Goldsborough. 

Massachusetts—Frederick H. Gillett and David I. Walsh. 

Michigan—James Couzens and Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

Minnesota—Henrik Shipstead* and Thomas D. Schall. 

Mississippi—Pat Harrison and Hubert D. Stephens. 

Missouri—Harry B. Hawes and Roscoe C, Patterson. 

Montana—Thomas J, Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler. 

Nebraska—George W. Norris and Robert B. Howell. 

Nevada—Key Pittman and Tasker L. Oddie. 

New Hanipshire—George H. Moses and Henry W. Keyes. 

New Jersey—Walter E. Edge and Hamilton F. Kean. 

New Mexvico—Sam G. Bratton and Bronson M. Cutting. 

New York—Royal S. Copeland and Robert F. Wagner. 

North Carolina—Furnifold M. Simmons and Lee 8S. Overman. 

North Dakota—Lynn J. Frazier and Gerald P. Nye. 

Ohio—Simeon PD. Fess and Theodore E. Burton. 

Oklahoma—W. B. Pine and Elmer Thomas. 

Oregon—Charles L, McNary and Frederick Steiwer. 

Pennsylvania—David A. Reed and William S. Vare.? 

Rhode Island—Jesse H. Metcalf and Felix Hebert. 

South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith and Coleman L. Blease. 

South Dakota—Peter Norbeck and Wm. H. McMaster. 

Tennessee—Kenneth McKellar and Lawrence D. Tyson. 

Terads—Morris Sheppard and Tom Connally. 

Utah—Reed Smoot and William H. King. 

Vermont—F rank L. Greene and Porter H. Dale. 

Virginia—Claude A. Swanson and Carter Glass. 

Washington—Wesley L. Jones and C. C. Dill. 

West Virginia—Guy D. Goff and Henry D. Hatfield. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette, jr., and John J. Blaine. 

Wyoming—Francis FE. Warren and John B. Kendrick. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. WATSON. I send to the desk the following resolution, 
for which I ask immediate consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 4), and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that a quorum of cach House is assembled and that the Congress 
is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make, 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Watson and Mr. 
Rozinson of Arkansas as the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 
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NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I send to the desk the follow- 
ing resolution, for which I ask immediate consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 5), and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 

Mr. FESS. I offer the following resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 6), and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o’clock 
meridian until otherwise ordered. 

MYRON T. HERRICK 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it is fitting that the Senate 
should pause to-day to pay tribute to a very distinguished 
American who performed notable service for our country in the 
field of diplomacy and public administration, Myron T. Herrick. 

The last funeral rites, after a long procession of genuine mani- 
festations of mourning, have been performed to-day and his 
body placed in its final resting place in the city of Cleveland, 
his home for more than half a century, the city in which he 
delighted to dwell and which honored and loved him. 

In the list of ministers and ambassadors of eminence accred- 
ited to France none can compare with the honor bestowed upon 
Mr. Herrick since Benjamin Franklin. Between the two there 
were many points of resemblance, as in their shrewd common 
sense and patriotism, their charming gift for conversation, and 
ability to please. They were of the same Yankee stock. 

Secretary Hay in 1875 wrote a vivid description of the mani- 
festations of esteem and attachment for Franklin on the occa- 
sion of his departure from France in 1785, when multitudes 
strewed flowers in his path on his journey to the seaside of the 
country where he had gained such popularity. 

Jefferson said of him when chosen to succeed him, “ No one 
can replace him. I am only his successor.” 

When he died in 1790 the famous French orator, Mirabeau, 
said of him in language somewhat exaggerated, “ Franklin est 
mort. The genius that freed America and poured a flood of 
light over Europe has returned to the bosom of the Divinity.” 

More notable than the demonstrations for the living Frank- 
lin, journeying from Paris in the litter of Queen Antoinette, 
have been the universal tributes of lamentation and affection 
for Mr. Herrick. All along the route of the train carrying his 
body to the seaport heads were bowed in grief. ‘Tributes innu- 
merable were lodged in the American Embassy. From every 
part of France expressions of praise and of sorrow came, not 
merely from those in exalted station but from the lowly and 
the poor who had trusted him as a real friend of their country. 

In the history of diplomatic service no minister or ambassa- 
dor- has received so remarkable a tribute of mingled sorrow and 
friendly eulogy after death at his post as our own Mr. Herrick. 
Public addresses instinct with feeling were delivered at Paris 
by Premier Poincaré, by General Pershing, and by the ambassa- 
dor of Spain to France. 

Premier Poincaré said: 

Very soon after his arrival in 1912 Mr. and Mrs, Herrick had con- 
quered the affection of the whole diplomatic and social world of Paris. 
At his first visit to Quai d’Orsay I felt there had come to us from 
America a friend who would do everything in his power to bridge the 
distance which separated our two countries. 


But withal Mr. Herrick was always loyal to his own country. 
Premier Poincaré also said: 

He was, above all, a faithful representative of American policy and 
fojlowed scrupulously the instructions of his Government. * * * 
Ile made every effort to remove mutual prejudices and bring our respec- 
tive views nearer to one another, 


The world knows by heart the career of Mr. Herrick as our 
ambassador in France. When, in the early days of the war, 
the Germans were advancing upon Paris and the ministry had 
left for Bordeaux, he had been informed by General Gallieni 
that the capital city was to be defended to the last, even 
though it meant destruction. President Poincaré also had told 
him that Paris would be stubbornly defended. Notwithstanding 
the frightful danger to which he exposed himself at a time 
when withdrawal would have seemed the natural course to 
pursue, Mr. Herrick remained steadfastly at his post giving 
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untiring attention to his own nationals and those of other coun- | BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A 


tries stranded in Paris, This was a magnificent exhibition of 
courage. 

His second service as ambassador in Paris, extending from 
1921 to 1929, though less spectacular, was equally important to 
the United States and to France. Delicate questions between 
the countries required adjustment, questions of tariff and inter- 
national indebtedness, problems arising from the ever-increasing 
importance of relations between two great countries. All along 
he maintained a position which entitled him to the implicit 
confidence of his own country and the constant respect and 
affection of the French Government and people. This could 
not have been accomplished without skill in diplomacy, a tact 
and honesty of purpose which always characterized him in 
performing his duties. Not the least of his achievements were 
his reception and guidance of Lindbergh after his triumphant 
arrival in Paris. He was a shrewd judge of human nature, 
and I have often listened with interest to his conversations in 
which he gave discriminating analyses of the qualities of French 
premiers and statesmen. 

In the time between his first service in France and his death 
he met with numerous personal misfortunes. He suffered fre- 
quently from ill health with its handicaps and caves of gloom. 
The wife of his youth, his helper always, was taken away in 
1918. A favorite grandson met with a tragic death. Yet he rose 
above all these occasions for sorrow and gave unremitting 
attention to his work. 

Among orations which will be worthy to be read for years 
to come were his addresses at cemeteries where heroes, French 
and American alike, lie buried; those made on battle fields in 
commemoration of the deadly struggle; also those in celebra- 
tion of national holidays and in the presentation of medals. 

His work is done. He died like a soldier, with all his armor 
on, justly proud of his achievements in the past and hoping for 
yet further years of service to the world in the cause of inter- 
national good will and of peace. 

In the troublesome problems which may yet arise between our 
country and France his service will be an inspiration for doing 
away with differences and the maintenance of lasting peace 
and friendship. His life, again, will be an inspiration to the 
youth of America and of all lands. This was the struggling 
farmer’s boy who step by step rose from unpromising sur- 
roundings to an assured place in the hall of fame, admired and 
beloved in more than two continents. 

I can not forbear to mention my own deep feeling of personal 
loss in the death of Mr. Herrick. For a time we were boys 
together in the county of Lorain in Ohio. Through a long 
stretch of years there was no one in public life with whom I 
was quite so closely associated. Each of us held public office 
for the first time as members of the City Council of Cleveland 
in 1886. From that time to the day of his death we were in 
close touch with each other. Each was a friend and supporter 
of the other in numerous political campaigns. 

Only five days before his death he wrote me a lengthy letter, 
couched even in affectionate terms, which I shall prize as long 
as I live. Three years younger than I, it would have seemed 
appropriate that in passing to the Great Beyond he should have 
survived me; but the ways of Providence are inscrutable. 

How truly can I say— 


My boyhood friend has fallen, 
The pillar of my trust, 

The true, the wise, the beautiful, 
Is sleeping in the dust. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 
16, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, April 15, 19.29 


This day, in compliance with the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent for the assembling of the first session of the Seventy-first 
Congress, the Members elect of the House of Representatives 
assembled in their Hall and at 12 o’clock noon were called to 
order by Mr. William Tyler Page, Clerk of the last House. 

The Crenk. Representatives elect, this being the day and 


hour proclaimed by the President of the United States for the | 


convening of the Seventy-first Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion, the Clerk of the House of Representatives of the Seven- 
tieth Congress will now read the following proclamation: 





PROCLAMATION 

Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the 
United States should be convened in extra session at 12 o'clock 
noon on the 15th day of April, 1929, to receive such communica- 
tion as may be made by the Executive; and 

Whereas legislation to effect further agricultural relief and 
legislation for limited changes of the tariff can not in justice 
to our farmers, our labor, and our manufacturers be postponed: 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an 
extraordinary occasion requires the Congress of the United 
States to convene in extra session at the Capitol, in the city of 
Washington, on the 15th day of April, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon, 
of which all persons who shall at that time be entitled to act 
as Members thereof are hereby required to take notice. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
to be affixed the great seal of the United States. 

Done at the city of Washington this 7th day of March, A. D. 
1929, and of the independence of the United States the one 
hundred and fifty-third. 

[ SEAL. ] 

By the President: 

Frank B. KEtLoce, 
Secretary of State, 


HERBERT HOoveRr. 


PRAYER 


The CrerK. The Chaplain of the House of Representatives of 
the Seventieth Congress will now offer prayer. 

The Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, Thou art our all in all, 
and each passing day may this marvelous truth be the source 
of our strength and comfort. By a high standard of thinking, 
feeling, and acting may we strive to serve Thee, for Thou art 
the sum total of all our hopes. O Spirit of truth and righteous- 
ness, keep us mindful of our highest duty and obligation. As a 
public office is a public service, enable us to move forward with 
that power and wisdom which belong to those who are not 
laboring for themselves. Clothe us with patience and sympathy 
for all the levels of human life, and, Lord God, help us to serve 
them. Bring all our citizens into a true unity of interest in 
those things that shall ennoble and enrich our whole country. 
Hasten the hour when all men shall dwell in the embrace of 
peace, fraternity, and cooperation. O dwell with us and with 
our hearthstones; bless our President and his fireside; be his 
Guide and his Guest. Forgive us our sins, and always remember 
us at our best and not our worst, and Thine shall be the glory 
and praise forever. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


CALL OF STATES 


The CrerK. The Clerk will call the roll alphabetically, by 
States, of Representatives elect of the Seventy-first Congress 
whose credentials have been filed according to law, to deter- 
mine whether a quorum is present. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and the following 
Members elect answered to their names: 

[Roll No. 1] 
ALABAMA 


William B. Oliver. 
Edward B. Almon. 
George Huddleston. 
William B. Bankhead. 


John McDuffie. 
Lister Hill. 
Henry B. Steagall 
Lamar Jeffers 
La Fayette L. Patterson 
ARIZONA 
Lewis W. Douglas. 


ARKANSAS 
William J. Driver. Otis Wingo. 
Pearl Peden Oldfield. Heartsill Ragon. 
Claude A. Fuller. D. D. Glover. 
CALIFORNIA 
Henry E. Barbour, 
Arthur M. Free. 
W. EB. Evans. 
Joe Crail. 
Phil Db. Swing. 


Clarence F. Lea. 
Harry L. Englebright. 
Charles F. Curry. 
“orence P. Kabn. 
Richard J. Welch, 
Albert E. Carter, 
COLORADO 

Guy U. Hardy. 

Kdward T. ‘Taylor. 
CONNECTICUT 

Schuyler Merritt. 

James P, Glynn, 


William R. Eaton. 
Charles B, Timberlake. 


E. Hart Fenn. 
Richard P. Freeman, 
John Q. Tilson. 
DELAWARE 
Robert G. Houston. 
FLORIDA 
Herbert J. Drane Tom A. Yon. 
R. A. Green Ruth Bryan Owen, 
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Oscar De Priest. 
Morton D. Hull. 
IeHiott W. Sproul. 
Thom A. Doyie, 
Ado'ph J. Sabath 
oan 

M. elson, 


Harry EF. Rowbottom. 
Arthur HH. Greenwood. 
Hiarry C. Canfield, 
Noble J. Jolinson, 
Richard 


N. Elliott, 





W. F. 

F. D. : 

aa O tobinson, 
Gilbert N. Haugen. 
Cyrenus Cole. 


s 
c. WwW. Ramseyer. 


W. P. Lambertson 
U. S. Guyer. 

W. H. Sproul, 
Homer Hoch. 


W. V. Gregory. 
David Hi. I cheloe, 
J. D. Craddock 
Maurice H, Thatcher, 
J. Lincoln Newhall. 








James O'Connor. 
J. Zach. Spearing, 
John N. Sandlin, 
Riley J. Wilson. 


Carroll L. Reedy. 
John KE. Nelson. 


T. Alan Goldsborough. 
Linwood L. Clark. 
Vincent L. Palmisano, 


Allen T. Treadway, 
William Kirk Kaynor, 
Frank If. Foss. 

Edith Nourse Rogers. 
A. Piatt Andrew. 
William P. Connery, jr. 
Frederick W. Dallinger. 


Robert H. Clancy. 
Earl C. Michener, 

L. Hooper, 
i cetcham, 
Carl EK. Mapes. 
Grant M. Hudson, 
Louis CC, Cramton, 





‘rank Clague, 

igust II, Andresen, 
vin J. Maas 
Walter H. Newton. 
Harold Knutson, 








Wali 

W.M ton, 
Jef bu 

M. A. 

Relph ! ier. 
Jacob L. Milligan.~ 
David Hopiiinus. 
Edgar C. Ellis 
Thomas J. lalsey,« 
John W. Palmer 
William L. Nelson. 


John M. Evans, 


John H. Morehead, 
Villis G. Sears. 
Edgar Howard. 





Fletcher’ Hale. 
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GEORGIA 
Maleolm C. Tarver, 
Carl Vinson. 
William ¢*. Lankford, 
Wiliam W. Larsen. 


IDATIO 
Addison T. Smith. 
ILLINOIS 
John C. Allen. 
William EK, Tull. 
Homer W. Hall. 
William DP. Holaday, 
Charies Adkins. 
frank M. Ramey. 
Ed. M. Irwin. 
i W. Arnold, 
Thomas S. Williams, 
2 Denison, 














Ruth Har rmick, 
INDIANA 
James W. Dunbar, 
Fred S. Purnell. 
William R. Wood, 
Albert R. Hall, 
David Hogg. 
Andrew J. Hickey. 


IOWA 
Cassius C. Dowell. 
Lloyd Thurston 
Charles EK. Swanson, 
L. J. Dickinson, 
Kd H. Campbell. 


KANSAS 
James G. Strong. 
Charles I. Sparks, 
Clifford R, Hope. 
W. A. Ayres. 
KENTUCKY 
Robert Blackburn. 
Lewis L. Waiker, 
Elva R. Kendall. 
John M. Robsion. 


LOUISIANA 
Bolivar FE. Kemp 
René L. DeRouen, 
James B, Aswell. 


MAINE 
Donald F. Snow, 


MARYLAND 
J. Charles Linthicum. 


Stephen Warficld Gambrill. 


Frederick N. Ziblman. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Charles L. Underhill. 

John J, Douglass. 

George Holden 'Tinkham. 

John W. McCormack, 

Robert Luce. 


Richard B. Wigglesworth, 


Joseph W. Martin, jr. 
MICHIGAN 

Bird J. Vincent. 

James C, McLaughlin. 

Roy O. Woodruff. 

Frank P. Bohn, 

W. Frank James. 

Clarence J, McLeod. 


MINNESOTA 
QO. J. Kvale. 
William A. Pittenger. 
C, G. Selvig. 
Godfrey G. Gceodwin. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Robert S. Hall. 
Perey EE, Quinn. 
J. W. Collier. 


MISSOURI 
Clarence Cannone 
fenry FE. Niecringhaus. 
John J. Cochransy 
L. C. Dycrs 
Charles Edward Kiefner. 
Dewey J. Short. 
Joe J. Manlove, 
Rowland L, Johnston, 
MONTANA 
Scott Leavitt. 
NEBRASKA 
Charles Hl. Sloan, 
Fred G. Johnson. 
Robert G, Simmons, 
NEW MAMPSHIRE 
Edward H. Wason, 





Charles A. Wolverton. 
Isaac Bacharach, 
Harold G. Hoifman, 
Charies A. Eaton. 
Ernest R. Ackerman, 
Kandolph Perkins, 


Robert L. Bacon. 
William FEF. Brunner, 
George W. Lindsay. 
Thomas HH. Cullen. 
Loring M, Black, jr. 
Andrew L. Somers, 
Jobn BF. Quayle. 
Patrick J. Carley. 
David J. O'Connell, 
Anning 8S. Prall. 
Samuel Dickstein. 
William I. Sirovich, 
John J. Boylan. 
John J. O'Connor. 
Ruih Baker Pratt. 
John F. Carew. 

Sol Bloom. 

Viorello H, LaGuardia, 
Anthony J. Griffin, 
rank Oliver, 


Lindsay Warren. 
John Hf, Kerr. 
Charles L. Abernethy. 
Kdward W. Pou. 
Charles M. Stedman, 


O. B. Burtress. 
Thomas Hall. 


Nicholas Longworth. 
W. E. Hess. 

Roy G. Fitzgerald. 
John L. Cable, 
Charles J. ‘Thompson, 
Charles C. Kearns. 
Charles Brand, 
Grant E. Mouser, jr. 
W. W. Chalmers. 
Meli G. Underwood. 


Charles O'Connor. 
W. W. Hastings. 
Wilburn Cartwright. 


Willis C. Hawley. 
Robert R, Butler, 


James M. Beck. 

George S. Graham, 
llarry C, Rans'ey. 
seonjamin M. Golder. 
James J. Connolly. 
George A, Welsh, 
George P. Darrow. 
sames Wolfenden, 

Henry W. Watson. 
Taurence H. Watres. 
George Franklin Brumm, 
Charlies J. Esterly. 
Louis T. McFadden, 
Kdgar R. Kiess 
Vrederick W. Magrady. 
Haward M. Beer 
Isuac H. Doutrich, 








Clark Burdick. 


Thomas 8, McMillan. 
Butler B. Hare. 
Fred H, Dominick. 


Charlies A. Christopherson. 
Royal C, Johnson, 


B. Carroll Reece, 
J. Will Taylor. 

S. D. MeReynolds.~, 
Cordell Hulhay 
Ibwin L. Dayis. y 


Wright Patman. 
John C. Box. 
Morgan G, Sanders. 
Sam Rayburn. 
Hatton W. Sumners, 
Luther A. Jehnsen. 
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NEW JERSEY 
George N. Segar. 
Fred A. Hariley, jr. 
Franklin W. Fort. 
Frederick R. Leblbach. 
Oscar L. Auf der Heide, 
Mary T. Norton, 
NEW MEXICO 
Albert G. Simms, 
NEW YORK. 
James M, Fitzpatrick. 
J. Mayhew Wainwright. 
Hamilton Fish, jr. 
Harcourt J. Pratt. 
Varker Corning. 
James 8. Parker. 
Frank Crowther 
Lertrand H. Snell. 
Franeis D, Culkin. 
Frederick M. Davenport. 
John D. Chirke. 
Clarence I. Hancock. 
Jobn Tabe 
Gale H, Staiker. 
James L, litley. 
Archie D, Sanders. 
Stephen Wallace Dempsey. 
Edmund F. Cooke, 
Daniel A. Reed, 











NORTH CAROLINA 
J. Bayard Clark, 
W. Cc, Hammer. 
R. L. Doughten. 
Charles A, Jonas, 
George M. Pritchard, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
James H, Sinclair, 


OHIO 


John C. Speaks. 
Joe BE. Baird. 
Francis Seiberling, 
C. Ellis Moore. 
C, B. McClintock. 
William M. Morgan, 
Frank Murphy. 
John G, Cooper. 
Robert Crosser. 
Chester C, Boiton. 
OKLAHOMA 


U. 8. Stone. 

Jed Johnson. 

M. C. Garber. 
OREGON . 

Franklin F. Korell, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
J. Russell Leech, 
Franklin Menges, 
J. Mitchell Chase. 
Samuel A. Kendall, 
Henry W. Temple. 
J. Howard Swick. 
Nathan L. Strong. 
Thomas C, Cochran, 
Milton W. Shreve. 
William R. Coyle. 
Adam M,. Wyant. 
Stephen G. Porter, 
Clyde Kelly. 
Patrick J, Sullivan, 
Harry A. Estep. 
Guy E. Campbell, 





RHODE ISLAND 
Richard 8. Aldrich, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allard Hf. Gasque. 
Hi, P. Fulmer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
William Williamson, 
TENNESSEE 
Joseph VW. Byrns. \ 
i. KB. pslick. 
Gordon Browning.\ 
L. Jere Coope r. \ 
Hubert Visher.\ 
TEXAS 
Clay Stone Briggs. 
Daniel E, Garrett. 
J. J. Mansfield. 
James BP. Buchanan, 
O. H, Cross. 
Guinn Williams. 





The Clerk begs leave to state, in reference to the 


fourteenth congressional district of the State of Texas, that 
there was filed in his office copies of returns made by the county 


canvassing boards to 


the State Canvassing Beard of Texas, 


which showed the election of Harry M. Wurzbach, and that 
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there was also filed with the Clerk a certificate of election 
signed by the Governor and secretary of state of the State of 
Texas, authenticated by the seal of the State of Texas, showing 
that Aueustus McCroskny “was duly elected as Representa- 
tive in Congress from said district according to the face of said 
returns.” This certificate also contains the following statement: 


I further certify that there has been filed with the State canvassing 
board, composed of the secretary of state, the governor of the State, 
and the attorney general of the State, a contest of the returns from 
Bexar County, alleging the same to be illegal and fraudulent, and a 
protest against the canvassing of said returns and the issuing of a 
certificate of said election to the said McCLoskey; but the said can- 
vassing board, after consideration of the briefs filed and arguments 
presented, has determined that under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and of the State of Texas it had no jurisdiction to con- 
sider or determine said contest, and therefore has taken no action 
thereon. 


The law provides: 


Before the first meeting of each Congress the Clerk of the next pre- 
ceding House of Representatives shall make a roll of the Representatives 
elect, and place thereon the names of those persons, and of such per- 
sons only, whose credentials show that they were regularly elected in 
accordance with the laws of their States, respectively, or the laws of the 
United States. (U.S. C. title 2, par. 26.) 


In conformity with this provision the Clerk considered it to 
be his duty to be governed by the certificate of the Governor of 
Texas rather than by returns of election judges, which certifi- 
cate is in itself sufficient in form and substance and legal intend- 
ment to establish the prima facie title of Mr. McCLoskry, and 
the Clerk therefore placed the name of AuGcustus McCLoskKry 
on the roll as the Representative elect from the fourteenth con- 
gressional district of the State of Texas. 

It is proper to add that the Clerk has knowledge of the bring- 
ing of a contest to determine the ultimate right to the seat by 
Harry M. Wurzbach, contestant, against Augustus McCloskey, 
contestee, in the manner prescribed by law, as evidenced by the 
filing in the Clerk’s office of copies of the notice of contest and 
of contestee’s reply thereto. 

The Clerk continued calling the roll. 


Augustus McCloskey. R. Q. Lee. 
John N. Garner. Marvin Jones. 
UTAH 
Don B. Colton, E. O. Leatherwood. 
VERMONT 
Elbert S. Brigham. Ernest W. Gibson, 
VIRGINIA 


S. Otis Bland. 

Menalcus Lankford. 
Andrew Jackson Montague, 
LP. Henry Drewry. 

Joseph Whitehead. 


Clifton A, Woodrum. 
* J. A. Garber. 

~R. Walton Moore. 
-Joseph C. Shaffer. 

Henry St. George Tucker, 

WASHINGTON 
John W. Summers, 
Sam B. Hill. 


John F, Miller. 
Lindley H. Hadley. 
Albert Johnson. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
James A. Hughes. 
Hugh Ike Shott. 
Joe L. Smith. 
WISCONSIN 


Merlin Hull. 
Edward EB. Browne. 
George J. Schneider, 
James A. Frear. 


Carl G. Bachmann. 
Frank L. Bowman, 
John M. Wolverton. 


Henry Allen Cooper. 
John M. Nelson. 
John C, Schafer. 
William H, Stafford. 
Florian Lampert. 
WYOMING 
Vincent Carter. 

The CrerK. The Clerk will present for information a state- 
ment showing changes that have occurred since the regular elec- 
tion of Representatives to the Seventy-first Congress, which will 
be printed in the Recorp and in the Journal if there be no objec- 
tion. The Clerk hears no objection. The statement is as fol- 
lows: 

ARKANSAS—SECOND DISTRICT 
William A. Oldfield died November 19, 1928. 
Pearl Peden Oldfield elected January 10, 1929, to fill the vacancy. 
MISSOURI—FOURTH DISTRICT 
Charles L, Faust died December 17, 1928. 
David Hopkins elected February 5, 1929, to fill the vacancy. 
ILLINOIS—FIFTEENTH DISTRICT 
Edward J. King died February 17, 1929. 
NEW YORK—TIWENTY-FIRST DISTRICT 
Royal H. Weller died March 1, 1929. 
KENTUCKY—-THIRD DISTRICT 
Charles W. Roark died April 1, 1929. 
LOUISIANA—THIRD DISTRICT 
Whitmell P. Martin, died April 6, 1929, 
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The CierK. The roll call discloses the presence of 400 Mem- 
bers, A quorum is present. 

The Clerk will state that credentials, regular in form, have 
been filed showing the election of Vicror S. K. Houston, as 
Delegate from the Territory of Hawaii, and of Dan A. SUTHER- 
LAND, aS Delegate from the Territory of Alaska. 

Two Resident Commissioners to the United States from the 
Philippine Islands are elected by the Philippine Legislature 
triennially. Certificates of election of Pepro Guevera, and of 
CAMILO OsIAS are on file, showing their election as Resident 
Commissioners from the Philippine Islands for the term of 
three years, beginning March 4, 1929. 

A Resident Commissioner to the United States from Porto 
Rico is elected quadrennially. The Clerk has received from 
the Secretary of State of the United States a certificate of eiec- 
tion signed by the Governor of Porto Rico, showing the elec- 
tion of Fetrx Corpova Davita, as such Resident Commissioner 
for the term of four years, beginning March 4, 1929. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER 


The CierK. The next business in order is the election of a 
Speaker. ; 

Nominations will now be received. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Clerk, as directed by the Republican 
caucus of the House held March 2, 1929, as its chairman, I 
nominate for Speaker, for reelection to that office, the Repre- 
sentative elect from the State of Ohio, Hon. NicHovas Lone- 
wortH. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Clerk, pursuant to the unanimous 
vote of the members of the Democratic caucus, as chairman of 
that caucus, I place in nomination for the office of Speaker the 
Representative elect from the State of Texas, Hon. JoHN N., 
GaRNER. [Applause.] 

The CrLerK. Hon. NicHoLaAs LoNG@wortH, a Representative 
elect from the State of Ohio, and Hon. JoHN N. GARNER, a 
Representative elect from the State of Texas, have been placed 
in nomination. 

There being no other nominations, the Clerk will appoint the 
gentlewoman from California, Mrs. Kaun; the gentleman from 
Virginia, Mr. LANKForD; the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. 
RANKIN; and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. LupLow, to act 
as tellers. 

The roll will now be ecailed, and those responding will in- 
dicate by surname the nominee of their choice. The tellers 
will please take places at the desk in front of the Speaker's 
rostrum. 

The tellers having taken their places, the House proceeded to 
vote vive voce for Speaker. The following is the vote in detail: 

{Roll No. 2] 


FOR MR. LONGWORTH—254 


Ackerman Crail Hardy Letts 

Adkins Cramton Hartley Luce 

Aldrich Crowther Haugen McClintock, Ohio 
Allen Culkin Hawley McCormick, II. 
Andresen Curry Hess McFadden 
Andrew Dallinger Hickey McLaughlin 
Bacharach Darrow Hoch McLeod 
Bachmann Davenport Hoffman Maas 

Bacon Dempsey Hogg Magrady 
Baird Denison Holaday Manlove 
Barbour De Priest Hooper Mapes 

Beck Dickinson Hope Martin 

Beedy Doutrich Hopkins Menges 

Beers Dowell Houston Merritt 
Blackburn Dunbar Hudson Michaelson 
Bohn Dyer Hughes Michener 
Bolton Eaton, Colo. Hull, Morton D. Miller 

Bowman Raton, N. J. Hull, William E. Moore, Obio 
Brand, Ohio Elliott Hull, Wis. Morgan 
Brigham Ellis Irwin Mouser 
Britten Englebright James Murphy 
Browne Estep Johnson, Ill, Nelson, Me. 
Brumm Esterly Jobnson, Ind. Nelson, Wis. 
Burdick Evans, Calif. Johnson, Nebr. Newhall 
Burtness Fenn Johnson, 8. Dak. Newton 

Butler Fish Johnson, Wash. Niedringhaus 
Cable Fitzgerald Johnston, Mo, O'Connor, Okla. 
Campbell, Iowa Fort Jonas, N. C, Palmer 
Campbell, Pa. Foss Kahn Parker 

Carter, Calif, Frear Kaynor Perkins 

Carter, Wyo. Free Kearns Pittenger 
Chalmers Freeman Kelly Porter 

Chase French Kendall, Ky. Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Chindblom Garber, Okla, Kendall, Pa. Pratt, Ruth Baker 
Christopherson Garber, Va, Ketcham Pritchard 
Clague Gibson Kiefner Purnell 

Clancy Glynn Kiess Ramey, Frank M. 
Clark, Md. Golder Knutson Ramseyer 
Clarke, N. Y. Goodwin Kopp Ransley 
Cochran, Pa. Graham Korell Reece 

Cole Guyer LaGuardia Reed, N. Y. 
Colton Hadley Lambertson Reid, Ill. 
Connolly Hale Lampert Robinson, lowa 
Cooke Hall, Ill. Lankford, Va. Robsion, Ky. 
Cooper, Ohio Hall, Ind. Leatherwood Rogers 

Cooper, Wis. Hall, N. Dak. Leavitt Rowbottom 
Coyle Halsey Leech Sanders, N. Y. 
Craddock Hancock Lehlbach Schafer, Wis. 





24 


ww 


Schneider 
Seurs 

Seger 
Seiberling 
Selvig 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Simms 
Sinclair 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Snell - 

Snow 








Abernethy 
Almon 
Arnold 
Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Black 

Bland 

Bioom 

Box 

Boylan 
Briggs 
Browning 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
3usby 
Byrns 

C 








Cartwright 
Clark, N. C. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Collier 
Connery 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Corning 
Crisp 

Cross 
Crosser 
Cullen 

Davis 
JbeRouen 
Dickstein 


Sparks 

Speaks 

Sproul, 01, 

Sproul, Kans, 

Stafford 

Stalker 

Stone 

Strong, Kans, 

Strong, Pa. 

Sullivan, Pa. 

Summers, Wash, 

Swanson 

Swick 

Swing 

Taber 

Taylor, Tenn. 
FOR MR. 


Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Douglass, Mass, 
Doxey 

Doyle 

Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Edwards 
Eslick 
Evans, Mont, 
Fisher 
Fitzpatrick 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Garrett 
Gasque 
Glover 
Goldsborough 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Griffin 

Hall, Miss. 
Tlammer 
liare 
Hastings 
Hill, Ala. 
Hill, Wash, 
Hioward 
Huddleston 
Hull, Tenn. 
Tgoe 

Jeffers 


ANSWERED 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 


GARNER—143 


Johnson, Okla, 
Johnson, Tex, 
Jones, Tex. 
Kemp 

Kerr 
Kincheloe 
Kunz 
Lankford, Ga, 
Larsen , 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Tex. 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Lozier 
Ludlow 
McCloskey 


Welch, Calif. 
Welsh, Pa. 
Whitley 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, 11]. 
Williamson 
Woilfenden 


Wolverton, N. J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 


Wood 
Woodruff 
Wyant 
Yates 
Zihiman 


Patterson 
Pou 

Prall 

Quayle 

Quin 

Ragon 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sirovich 
Smith, W. Va. 
Somers, N. ¥. 


McCormack, Mass. Spearing 


McDuffie 
MeMilian 
McReynolds 
Manstield 
Milligan 
Montague 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Nelson, Mo, 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connor, La, 
O’Connor, N. Y. 
Oldfield 

Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Owen 
Paimisano 
Patman 


“ PRESENT "—1 


Kvale 


Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 
Taylor, Colo, 
Tucker 
Underwood 
Vinson, Ga, 
Warren 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson 

Wingo 
Woodrum 
Wright 

Yon 


The CurrK. The tellers agree in their tally. The total num- 
ber of votes cast is 398, of Which Hon. NicHoLas LonGwortH has 
received 254 votes and Hon, Jonn N. Garner has received 143 
votes. One Member votes “ Present.” Therefore Hon. NICHOLAS 
LoNGwortH, a Representative elect from the State of Ohio, 
having received a majority of all the votes cast, is duly elected | 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for the Seventy-first | 
Congress. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. GArNer; the gentleman from 
Connecticut, Mr. Tirson; the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. 
CoLuier: the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Hawrry; and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Cooprr, will please conduct the 








Speaker elect to the chair. And the Clerk will designate the 
gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Havucren, the Member longest in con- 
tinuous service in the House, to administer to the Speaker elect 
the oath of office prescribed by law. 

PRESENTATION THE SPEAKER ELECT 

The committee appointed by the Clerk escorted Mr. 
wortH to the chair. | 

Mr. GARNER. Ladies and gentlemen of the Seventy-first 
Cougress, it is a distinct privilege as well as a real pleasure in 
this instance to present the Speaker elect of the Seventy-first 
Congress, 

It so happens that we came to Washington as Representatives 
at the same time and have been associated together on com- 
-mittees well as in the House for the past quarter of a 
century. 

Hie certainly has been one of the most 


OF 
LONG- 


as 


impartial and fair 
siding officers that has ever occupied this exalted position. 
is beloved by the entire membership of the House regardless 
party affiliation. 

I present to you the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


pre 
Hk 
of 


a great statesman, a real outstanding American, NicHOLAS 
LoNnawokrH, of Ghio, [Prolonged applause. ] 
ADDRESS OF THE SPEAKER ELECT 
The SPEAKER ELECT. Gentilewomen and gentlemen of the 


! 
Hous 


third 


of Representatives of the Seventy-first Congress, for the 
time you have elected me to an office which in dignity, 
importance, and influence potential at least, is not within the 
power of any other jegislative body on earth to bestow upon 
“aby Wan, 
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When the term for which I have just been elected shall 
have been concluded but 3 of the 38 elected Speakers who 
have preceded me will have surpassed my record in point of 
continuous TI only have served four terms as 


Apri 15 


service, hree 
Speaker in direct succession—Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia; 
Joseph G, Cannon, of Illinois; and Champ Clark, of Missouri. 
Henry Clay was six times Speaker, but never more than three 
terms in succession. Five other Speakers have served three 
terms continuously—Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina; 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana; James G, Blaine, of Maine; John 
G. Carlisle, of Kentucky; and Frederick H. Gillett, of Massa- 
chusetts. To have equaled the record in point of service of 
most of these statesmen, whose fame will ever remain im- 
perishable, will be for me a gratified ambition to the last. 

That I have in the administration of my office been success- 
ful enough to have merited this renewed vote of confidence is 
due, as I believe, in principal degree to the fact that I have 
endeavored persistently to adhere to two principles which I 
laid down for my guidance just before taking the oath of office 
as Speaker for the first time. May I be permitted to quote 
three sentences of my declaration on that occasion? 

The functions and duties of the Speakership, as I view them, divide 
themselves into two general classes—the one parliamentary, the other 
political. 

The first I propose to administer with most rigid impartiality, 
With an eye single to the maintenance in the fullest degree of -the 
dignity and honor of the House and the rights and privileges of its 
Members, I promise you that there will be no such thing as favoritism 
in the treatment by the Chair of either parties or individuals. 

The political side, to my mind, involves a question of party service. 
I believe it to be the duty of the Speaker, standing squarely on the 
platform of his party, to assist, in so far as he properly can, the 
enactment of legislation in accordance with the declared principles and 
policies of his party, and by the same token to resist the enactment of 
legislation in violation thereof, 


{Applause. ] 

That I have been measurably successful in carrying out the 
first of these principles is fairly evident from the cordial 
reception I have twice received upon my induction into office 
by my friends on my right, belonging to the great minority 
purty of the Nation, 

That I have been measurably successful in carrying out 
the second is fairly evident from the unanimous vote I have 
received both in caucus and in the House from the members of 
my own political party. I can not find words to say more than 
that for both manifestations I am profoundly grateful. 

I have just been presented to the House as its presiding 
officer by a man who received the unanimous vote of his party 
for Speaker, thereby carrying with it as a necessary incident 
his elevation to the leadership of the Democratic Party in this 
House. I congratulate you Members seated upon the east side 
of the aisle upon the wisdom of your choice. The gentleman 
from Texas and I entered Congress together 26 years ago. 
That he is a better man than I, in the estimation of his con- 
stituents, is made clear by the fact that his service has been 
continuous, whereas mine was interrupted by a vacation of two 
years, by no means on my own motion. [Laughter.] During 
all these years our friendship has been continuously abiding, and 
cour affection, esteem, and respect the one for the other is and 
has been, I am proud to say, mutual, 

Many years ago a distinguished Senator from my State, Sena- 
tor Foraker, coined a phrase exemplifying the activities and 
future of his party. It was this: “ Vim, vigor, victory.” Under 
the leadership of the gentleman from Texas I formally guaran- 
tee to you the first two. [Laughter and applause. ] 

We are called together by the President of the United States 
in extra session to pass certain legislation, the need of which 
appears to be so pressing that it can not well be delayed until 
the regular session in December. Despite the importance of 
this legislation, I can see no reason why its completion should 
be long delayed. [Applause.] I am in favor of the adjourn- 
ment of this extra session at the very earliest possible moment. 
[Applause.}] I have been a Member of a number of Congresses 
which have drifted along throughout the summer, even into the 
dog days of September. I speak from experience when I say 
that legislation framed in a temperature of 90° is not apt to 
be good legislation. I can see nothing but disadvantage both 
to our political parties and to the country if this session should 
be so prolonged. To my mind there is no valid reason for it 


under existing conditions, provided only we confine car activi- 
ties to the legislative matters 
plause. ] 

Our main legislative problems are only three, and one of 
The House in the fast 


immediately facing us. [Ap- 


them really is not a problem at all. 
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session took deliberate and affirmative action by large majorities 
on both the census and reapportionment bills. Had they not 
been too long delayed in the Senate they would both now be 
laws. I have anticipation and hope that the Senate will shortly 
send us census and reapportionment bills, hand in hand, and I 
predict that if that eventuates we will pass them within a few 
hours. 

The other two measures to which we should devote attention 
are farm relief and a modification of certain tariff rates, as few 
in number as possible, in my judgment, which are not now in 
line with changed conditions, since they were imposed six years 
ago. I am sure that we all feel that our agricultural industry 
has not prospered in the same degree as other American indus- 
tries and that we all agree that we should do what we properly 
can legislatively—recognizing, of course, that there is a limit to 
that—to contribute to its greater prosperity. But the entire 
subject has been debated in the House and Senate for six or 
seven years, and it would seem futile to waste much time in 
debating theories which we know can not be enacted into laws. 
I hope and believe that the Committee on Agriculture will at 
once report a bill which most of us, at any rate, can support and 
which can within a very few weeks be enacted into law. I 
hope and believe that immediately after our action on this bill 
the Committee on Ways and Means will report a tariff bill 
framed on the lines I have indicated. 

My own belief is that the present tariff law is the most 
successful ever enacted, certainly within the last quarter of a 
century. It has been protective of practically all the indus- 
tries which needed protection and has thereby broadened and 
strengthened the home market for the products of those indus- 
tries. At the same time our exports have very greatly in- 
creased, as have imports of articles needed by the American 
people and not produced here, to the extent that the revenues 
received at the customhouses are more than twice as great as 
those ever derived from any tariff bill in history. 

I can see no reason, therefore, why any elaborate revision 
of our present tariff law ought to be undertaken at this extra 
session. The sweeping change in world conditions within the 
past few years has no doubt had its effect on industrial condi- 
tions in America. It follows, therefore, that there may be 
many cases where tariff rates should be raised to comport 
with the American protective policy, which few are left to con- 
demn. There may be also cases in which excessive and pro- 
hibitory duties should be lowered. 

Why, then, should we go further than to remedy cases of 
glaring inconsistency? Our general protective policy remains 
the same. The line of cleavage between the two great political 
parties would seem to have crumbled in the past few years 
almost to questions of detail. I apprehend that under the 
leadership of the gentleman from Texas we will hear resound- 
ing from his party no clarion call that the American consumer 
shall be permitted to buy in the cheapest market. 

Where, then, is an obstacle to the passage of a tariff bill 
under these conditions within a very short time? It might seem 
reckless to make prediction, but I can to-day see no possible 
reason why the preliminary labors of this House upon a pro- 
gram such as I have outlined should not be completed in little 
more than a month. [Applause.] Such relatively minor pieces 
of legislation as we can not now anticipate can be attended 
to under our rules without the appointment of a number of 
committees. Is not the early adjournment of this extra ses- 
sion, I ask you, my colleagues, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished? [Applause.] Does anyone doubt that it will be for 
the best interests of the business and prosperity of the country? 
The only thing necessary to bring complete accomplishment is 
cooperation. Let us all, regardless of party, work together to 
this end. Thus we will, as I believe, best serve our parties, 
our constituencies, and our country. Finally, may I reiterate 
my grateful appreciation of the honor that comes to me to-day 
at your hands. [Prolonged applause.] 

I am prepared to take the oath of office. 

Mr. HAUGEN then administered the oath of office to the 
Speaker. 

SWEARING IN OF THE MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair asks the attention of all the 
Members of the House for a moment. The Chair has decided 
to practice an innovation in the manner of administering the 
oath of office to Members. The Chair has observed that under 
our general practice, where groups are sworn separately, the 
remainder of the House is apt to be in pretty complete dis- 
order. The Chair does not think that contributes to the dig- 
nity of this most important ceremony. The Chair thinks that 
it will more comport with the dignity and solemnity of this 
ceremony if he administers the oath to all Members of the 
body at once. [Applause.] The Chair, therefore, asks the 
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Members desiring to take the oath of office to raise their right 
hands. 

The Members elect rose, and the Speaker administered the 
oath of office. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 

announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 
Senate Resolution 4 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that a quorum of each House is assembled and that the Congress 
is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

Senate Resolution 5 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business, 


Senate Resolution 6 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o’clock m. 
until otherwise ordered, 


MAJORITY LEADER 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Republican caucus of the 
House has reelected Hon. JoHN Q. Titson, of Connecticut, 
majority leader for the Seventy-first Congress. [Applause.] 


MINORITY LEADER 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic caucus, I announce that the caucus has selected Hon. 
JOHN N. Garner, of Texas, as minority leader for the Seventy- 
first Congress. [Applause.] 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Republican 
caucus of the House, I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon offers the reso- 
lution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 1 


Resolved, That William Tyler Page, of the State of Maryland, be, 
and he is hereby, chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives ; 

That Joseph G. Rodgers, of the State of Pennsylvania, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives; 

That Bert W. Kennedy, of the State of Michigan, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives ; 

That Frank W. Collier, of the State of Wisconsin, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen postmaster of the House of Representatives; and 

That Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., of the District of 
Columbia, be, and he is hereby, chosen Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. I offer the following substitute for the 
resolution offered by the gentleman from Oregon and ask unani- 
mous consent that there be a separation of the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon in order that the Rev. James 
Shera Montgomery may be voted upon separately. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky offers a sub- 
stitute for the resolution offered by the gentleman from Oregon 
and asks unanimous consent that the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from Oregon be so divided that a separate vote may 
be had upon the election of Rev. James Shera Montgomery as 
Chaplain of the House. 

Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the election of the Rev. 
James Shera Montgomery as Chaplain of the House will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That South Trimble, of the State of Kentucky, be, and he 
is hereby, chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives ; 

That C. R. Evans, of the State of Nevada, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives ; 

That Joseph J. Sinnott, of the State of Virginia, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives; and 

That Finis E. Scott, of the State of Tennessee, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Postmaster of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the substitute. 
The substitute was rejected. 
The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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Mr. William Tyler Page, Mr. Joseph G. Rodgers, Mr. Bert W. 
Kennedy, Mr. Frank W. Collier, and Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery appeared at the bar of the House and the oath of office 
Was administered to them by the Speaker. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 2 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate to inform that body 
that a querum of the House of Representatives is assembled; that 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, a Representative from the State of Ohio, has 
been elected Speaker ; that William Tyler Page, a citizen of the State of 
Maryland, has been elected Clerk; and that the House is ready for 
business. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 3 


Resolved, That a committee of three Members be appointed by the 
Speaker on the part of the House of Representatives to join with the 
committee on the part of the Senate to notify the President of the 
United States that a quorum of each House is assembled, and that 
Congress is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased 
to make, 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as members of the 
committee the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trison], the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], and the gentleman from 
Oregon .[Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hiouse Resolution 4 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to inform the President of 
the United States that the House of Representatives has elected 
NicHoLas LONGWORTH, a Representative from the State of Ohio, as 
Speaker, and William Tyler Page, a citizen of the State of Maryland, 
as Clerk of the House of Representatives of the Seventy-first Congress. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consideration: 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 5 

Resolved (until otherwise ordered), That Joseph J. Sinnott be au- 
thorized to act as special employee of the House of Representatives 
and receive compensation at the rate of $2,500 per annum; that John O. 
Snyder be authorized to act as pair clerk and receive compensation at 
the rate of $2,500 per annum; that Ralph R. Roberts be authorized to 
act as special messenger and assistant pair clerk and receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $2,500 per annum; that Truman Ward, J. L. 
Baker, and Bettie McLean be authorized to act as special messengers and 
receive, each, compensation at the rate of $2,500 per annum; such 
employees to be at all times under the control of the Speaker of the 
Ilouse and subject to change at any time by the House, as provided by 
law. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

THE RULES 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I present a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 6 


Resolved, That the Rules of the House of Representatives in force at 
the close of the Seventieth Congress be adopted as the Rules of the 
House of Representatives of the Seventy-first Congress, with the follow- 
ing amendment: 

“Clause 47, Rule XI: After the word ‘first’ and before the word 
‘session,’ insert the word ‘regular,’ so that as amended the clause 
shall read: ‘The several election committees of the House shall make 
final report to the House in all contested-election cases not later than 
six months from the first day of the first regular session of the Congress 
to which the contestee is elected, except in a contest from the Territory 
of Alaska, in which case the time sha) not exceed nine months.’” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the only change that is being made 
in the present rules is the insertion of one word, and that is 
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“regular.” When the original rule was drafted—and I think 
I drew it myself—I did not take into consideration the fact 
that the first session of the House might be a special session. 
If the House only stays in session about two months—or, as 
the Speaker has suggested, perhaps one month—of course, even 
if we should set up the election committees immediately and 
there was a seriously contested election case, it could not pos- 
sibly be reported to the House during the time of the present 
session; and, unless we are called into another special session, 
the House will not meet for the regular session until the first 
of December, and it will be impossible for the House itself or 
the election committees to comply with the old rule and report 
in six months. 

Personally, I believe it was intended when we wrote that 
rule that it should mean the first regular session of Congress, 
but in order that there may be no misunderstanding and that 
the House may comply with its own rules we have suggested 
this change. As far as I know, there is no opposition to the 
change, and I move the previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is it the gentleman’s intention to offer 
the rules and have them adopted this morning, so that the 
rules of the last session will become the permanent rules of the 
Seventy-first Congress? 

Mr. SNELL. ‘The gentleman from New York is correct; that 
is the intention. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As I understand it, in the Sixty-eighth 
and Sixty-ninth Congresses the gentleman from New York 
moved the adoption of the rules for a certain period, I think 
15 or 20 days. That gave the Members an opportunity to pre- 
sent proposed amendments to the rules to the Committee on 
Rules, and at the expiration of that period the rules were 
brought before the House and discussed. Does the gentleman 
now intend to have the rules of the Seventieth Congress adopted 
as the permanent rules of the Seventy-first Congress? 

Mr. SNELL. I can say to the gentleman from New York 
that we do not have anything else in mind at the present time. 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from New York has 
moved the previous question on the resolution, and, as I under- 
stand it, if the previous question is voted down, then we can 
discuss this very important subject of the rules? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

HOUR OF MEETING 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, I present a reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 7 


Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the daily hour of meeting of 
the House of Representatives shall be 12 o’clock meridian. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PRINTING AND BINDING 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 8 


Resolved, That the standing committees of the House of Representa- 
tives and the floor leaders are hereby authorized to have such printing 
and binding done as may be actually necessary for the transaction of 
their official business during the Seventy-first Congress. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


DEATH OF HON, WHITMELL PUGH MARTIN 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask for 
its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlenran from Louisiana offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 9 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. WHITMELL PUGH MARTIN, a Representative elect from 
the State of Louisiana. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
DEATH OF HON. CHARLES W. ROARK 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 10 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon, CHARLES W. Roark, a Representative elect from the 
State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as a further mark of respect to 
our deceased Members, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 59 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 16, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 1) to establish a Federal 
farm board to promote the effective merchandising of agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and to 
place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 2) to sup- 
press unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of per- 
ishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3) proposing to amend section 17 of the 
interstate commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 4) for the apportionment of 
Representatives in Congress; to the Committee on the Census. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5) to provide for the fifteenth and subse- 
quent decennial censuses ; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of 
oleomargarine contained in the act entitled “An act defining 
butter; also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufac- 
ture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1886, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7) to amend sections 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
25, 29, and 30 of the United States warehouse act, approved 
August 11, 1916, as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adul- 
terated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 9) to amend sections 11 and 





12 of an act to limit the immigration of aliens into the United | 
States, and for other purposes, approved May 26, 1924; to the | 


Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10) to create 
a department of public education, and for other purposes ; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 11) to protect trade-mark 
owners, distributors, and the public against injurious and uneco- 
nomie practice in the distribution of articles of standard quality 
under a distinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 12) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the manner in which property shall 
be sold under orders and decrees of any United States courts,” 
approved March 8, 1893; to the Committee ou the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18) to authorize the registration of judg- 
ments, decrees, and orders rendered by any court.of record of 
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any State of the United States in any other such court of record, 
and to prescribe the effect ther@éof; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 14) to make the Star- 
Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States of 
America ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 15) providing for engi- 
neering and landscape study, preparation of plans, and estimate 
of cost of improvement of the base and grounds of the Wash- 
ington Monument in the District of Columbia ; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16) providing for the preparation of plans 
and estimates of cost of erecting a hall of fame; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 17) to provide that the 
heads of the executive departments may occupy seats on the 
floor of the Senate and the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18) for the extension and completion of 
the United States Capitol; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19) authorizing and directing the Director 
of the Census to publish the names of the heads of families as 
returned by each Federal census from 1800 to 1840, inclusive; 
to the Committee on the Census. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Williamsburg, Commonwealth 
of Virginia ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21) for the erection of a public building 
at West Point, Commonwealth of Virginia; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22) to provide for the study, investigation, 
and survey, for commemorative purposes, of battle fields in the 
vicinity of Richmond, Va.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 23) to amend the Judicial Code by adding 
a new section, to be numbered 274D; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 24) exempting certain 
Indian lands from taxation for a period of 25 years; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 25) to amend section 257, page 584, United 
States Code, with reference to duty on equipments or repair 
parts for vessels; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 26) for the acquisition, establishment, and 
development of George Washington Memorial Parkway along 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the 
Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the 
District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia 
requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27) to fix the amount to be contributed by 
the United States toward defraying expenses of the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 28) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make surveys of representative 
farm areas each year in each State for the purpose of obtain- 
ing and publishing information upon the economic conditions 


| of agriculture throughout the United States, and for other 


purposes ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. SABBATH: A bill (H. R. 29) to promote temperance 
and reduce crime in the United States; to the Committee on 


| the Judiciary. 


By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 30) to amend paragraph 1 
of section 22 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, by 
providing for the carrying of officers and enlisted men of the 


| military and naval services while on leave of absence or fur- 


lough at own expense at reduced rates; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 31) to amend section 
11 of an act entitled “An act to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other purposes,’ approved May 
26, 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 32) to amend sections 11 
and 12 of the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 33) to establish a fish-cultural station and 
auxiliary stations at points in the State of Wisconsin; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 34) to create a special high- 
way fund from the proceeds of the sale of surplus war material, 
highway equipment, and supplies to the Government of France; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CANNON: A Dill (H. R. 35) to permit rural letter 
earriers to act as agents or solicitors or engage in any other 
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gainful occupation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 36) providing for the purchase of a site and 
erection of a public building at Owensville, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 37) providing for the purchase of a site and 
erection of a public building at Hermann, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 38) providing for the purchase of a site and 
erection of a public building at Vandalia, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 39) providing for the purchase of a site and 
erection of a public building at Wellsville, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 40) providing for the purchase of a site and 
erection of a public building at Bowling Green, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 41) providing for the purchase of a site 
and erection of a public building at Union, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 42) to amend section 2 of the pension act 
approved July 3, 1926, so as to increase the pensions of widows 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican Wars 
to $50 a month: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 43) to extend the provisions of the pension 
act of May 11, 1912, and subsequent acts anrendatory thereof to 
the Enrolled Missouri Militia and other militia organizations of 
the State of Missouri that rendered service to the Union cause 
during the Civil War for a period of 90 days or more, and pro- 
viding pensions for their widows, minor children, and dependent 
parents, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 44) to amend the tariff act of 1922, entitled 
“An act to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

I a bill (H. R. 45) to prohibit the importation and inter- 


iso, 
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state transportation of films or pictorial representation of cer- | 


tain crimes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


of bells to be inyported for the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 47) for the relief of the 
State of New York; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 58) for the erection of a public building at 
the city of Monrovia, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 59) for the erection of a public building at 
the city of Compton, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 60) to convey certain land in the county of 
Los Angeles, State of California; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 61) to increase the pensions of persons 
who have lost the sight of both eyes in line of duty while in the 
military or naval service of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 62) to provide equal pensions for widows 
of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 63) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Whittier, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 64) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Burbank, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 65) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of South Pasadena, State of California, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 66) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Glendale, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 67) to make permanent the additional 
office of district judge created for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 68) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Alhambra, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


| Grounds. 
3vy Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 46) to remit the duty on a set | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 48) donating bronze trophy guns to the | 
Cohoes Historical Society, Cohoes, N. Y.; to the Committee on | 


Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 49) authorizing 
an appropriation of 
at Rosemont, N. J., to commemorate the burial place of Gen. 
Daniel Bray, a hero of the War for Independence; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 50) to establish a national military park 
at Middlebrook Heights, near Bound Brook, N. J., commemorat- 
ing the spot where George Washington was in carp at the time 
of the adoption of the United States flag by Congress June 14, 
1777; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 51) for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Covina, State of Cali- 
fornia, and appropriating money therefor; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 52) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Bell, State of California, and appropriating money 
therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 53) for the erection of a public building at 
the city of North Hollywood, State of California, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 54) for the erection of a publie building at 


money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 55) for the erection of a publie building 
at the city of San Gabriel, State of California, and appropriat- 
ing money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 56) for the erection of a public building at 
the city of Van Nuys, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 57) for the erection of a public building at 
the city of San Fernando, State of California, and appropriat- 
ing money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


$2,500 for the erection of a tablet or marker | 








Also, a bill (H. R. 69) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Huntington Park, State of California, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

3y Mr. FITZGERALD: A Dill (H. R. 70) allowing credit 
to postal and substitute postal employees for time served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 71) amending so much of the sundry civil 
act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 730), as relates to dispositions 
of moneys belonging to the deceased inmates of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 72) to amend the act of March 2, 1907 
(34 Stat. L. p. 1217, sec. 980, title 10, of the Code of Laws of 
the United States of America); to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 
_ Also, a bill (H, R. 73) to amend the retirement laws affect- 
ing certain grades of Army officers; to the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 74) to amend section 4826, Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended by act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 519, title 
24, sec. 131, Code of United States Laws), by extending the 
privileges of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
to disabled nurses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 75) to amend the act of May 1, 1926 (title 
38, sec. 364 to 364 (f), appendix of the Code of Laws of the 
United States of America) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 76) to amend section 2 of the act of Febru- 
ary 12, 1927 (44 Stat. L. p. 1087, U. S. C. Supp. I, title 5, 


( L t ) ing at | sec. 760, subdivision H) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the city of Claremont, State of California, and appropriating 


Also, a bill (H. R. 77) to extend the benefits of the Federal 
employees’ compensation act to civilian members of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, and officers and enlisted men of 
the National Guard, who are injured in line of duty at mili- 
tary training camps; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 78) to create a 
farmers’ finance corporation, provide a system of loans on farm 
products, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 79) to establish a Federal farm board to 
aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition 
of the surplus of agricultural commodities in interstate and for- 
eign commerce; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 80) to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to experiment in the sale of food and food products of the 
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farm directly from producer to consumer, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 81) to provide for the 
allowance of stationery and supplies to Members of Congress, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82) to amend the act of June 8, 1926 (44 
Stat. p. 704, title 10, sec. 1091a, U. S. C., Supp. I) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 83) to carry out the provisions of Article I 
of the Constitution ; to the Committee on the Census. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 84) to amend the act of July 3, 1926, 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican Wars, and to cer- 
tain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to widows 
of soldiers of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 85) to authorize an appropriation for the 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

3y Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 86) to amend the act approved 
June 1, 1926 (44 Stat. L. p. 680), authorizing the Secretary of 
War to exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition 
and components, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 87) to amend section 12 of the act approved 
June 10, 1922, as amended, so as to authorize payment of mileage 
allowance to members of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 88) to create the Reserve Division of the 
War Department, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 89) to amend further section 12 of “An act 
to readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” 
approved June 10, 1922, as amended, so as to authorize the 
allowance of actual necessary expenses or per diem in lieu 
thereof to service personnel for air travel on duty without 
troops; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 90) to amend section 1223 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 91) to prohibit the making of photographs, 
sketches, or maps of vital military and naval defensive installa- 
tions and equipment, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 92) to authorize appropriations for the 
Army War College; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 93) to amend that provision of the act 
approved March 3, 1879 (20 Stat, L. p. 412), relating to issue 
of arms and ammunition for the protection of public money 
and property; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 94) to regulate the procurement of motor 
transportation in the Army; to the Committce on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 95) authorizing good conduct medal 
award to enlisted men of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 96) to authorize appropriations for con- 
tingencies of the War Department and of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 97) to permit the naturalization of certain 
Filipinos who have served in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 98) to transfer to the classified 
civil service postmasters in charge of the post offices of the 
first, second, and third class; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 99) to provide that the principal officer 
of each executive department shall attend certain sessions of 
the Senate and House of Representatives; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 100) to provide for steel cars in the rail- 
way post-office service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 101) for the award of the air-mail flyer’s 
—— of honor; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

toads. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 102) to grant authority to the Postmaster 
yeneral to enter into contracts for the transportation of mails 
by airships to foreign countries and insular and Territorial pos- 
sessions of the United States for periods of not more than 10 
years, and to pay for such service at fixed rates per pound, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 103) to provide for recognition of heroism 
of menrbers of the 1908-9 Peary Arctic Club North Polar Expe- 
dition, under command of Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, United 
States Navy; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 104) to amend the act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 105) providing for the purchase of addition 
to the site of public building at Tarentum, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 106) to classify certain positions in the 
Railway Mail Service, and for other purposes; to the Commrittee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 107) to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 108) to amend section 197 of 
the Criminal Code (sec. 320, title 18, U. S. C.); to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 109) to amend the act entitled “An act 
reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on 
an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 
1925; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 110) to provide for the 
preparation, printing, and distribution of pamphlets containing 
a biographical sketch of George Washington; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 111) to assist by loans any person holding 
an honorable discharge from the military forces of the United 
States of America during the period of the World War; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 112) to stabilize the buy- 
ing power of money; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 113) to abolish capital pun- 
ishment in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 114) to prevent corrupt practices in the 
nomination and election of President and Vice President of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 115) to extend the Federal corrupt prac- 
tices act to primary elections of Senators and Representatives ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 116) to amend section 5197 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 117) to prevent the use of Federal official 
patronage in elections and prohibit Federal officeholders from 
misuse of positions of public trust for private and partisan 
ends ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 118) to amend the Federal reserve act 
and the national banking laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 119) to prohibit the 
sending and receipt of stolen property through interstate and 
foreign commerce ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 120) to amend section 126 of title 28 of the 
United States Code (Judicial Code, sec. 67, amended); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 121) fixing the liability of owners of 
vessels; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 122) defining combinations and conspira- 
cies in trade and labor disputes and prohibiting the issuance of 
injunctions therein; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 123) to provide for the popular election 
of the Governor of Porto Rico, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 124) appointing a commissioner of jurors 
in each district containing a city or borough thereof with a pop- 
ulation of more than 1,000,000 inhabitants; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 125) concerning freedom of speech and 
of the press and the right of the people peaceably to assemble; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 126) to amend the immigration act of 1924; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 127) appointing the time for the meeting 
of Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 128) to provide adequate compensation and 
treatment for veterans having a tubercular disease; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans Legislation. 
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, a bill (A. R. 129) for the purpose of protecting officers 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who are called by com- 
of the House and Senate to testify concerning matters 
uch committees; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

bill (H. R. 130) to amend the national prohibition 
1e Committee on the Judiciary. 
bill (H. R. 181) to amend section 4426 of the 
Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act 
of Congress approved May 16, 1906; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
bill (H. R. 132) to supplement and amend an act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary ” (act of March 3, 1911, ch. 231), and known 
as the Judicial Code, and to limit the jurisdiction of district 
and cirenit courts in certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 138) to repeal the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the President to detail officers and entisted men 
of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to assist 
the Governments of the Latin-American Republics in military 
and naval matters,” approved May 19, 1926; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 134) to provide a public terminal avia- 


Also, a 


tion field at Governors Island, N. Y., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

to amend section 880 of title 28 of 
266, amended) ; to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 185) 
the United States Code (Judicial Code, sec, 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 186) regulating 


the appointment of 


masters, receivers, and referees in United States courts; to the | 


Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 137) 
crease the fiying-ficld area of Governors Island, N. Y¥.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 138) to amend section 276 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 139) to amend the Judicial Code and to 
define and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 140) to extend the jurisdiction and terri- 
tory of the judicial district of the State of Maryland; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 141) to provide compensation for disability 
or death resulting from injury to employees in certain employ- 
ments in interstate or foreign air commerce, and for other 
purpeses; to the-Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 142) relating to the courts of the Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 148) to establish the office of captain of 
the port of New York and to define his duties; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 144) to create a Federal child relief board, 
and fer other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 145) authorizing an 
appropriation for a road to the Point Reyes Lighthouse Station, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (Hi. R. 146) to provide for the inspection of poultry 
and poultry products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 147) placing first, second, and third class 
postmasters in the competitive classified service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 148) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an employment agency for the Indian services; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 149) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish in the War Department and in the Navy Department, 
respectively, a roll designated as the Army and Navy medal of 
hener roll,” and for other purposes, approved April 27, 1916; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 150) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to adjust reimbursable debts of Indian tribes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 151) authorizing an appropriation of 
funds for construction of a highway from Red Lodge, Mont., 
to the boundary of the Yellowstone National Park near Cooke 
City, Mont.; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 152) granting certain public lands to the 
State of Montana for the use and benefit of the State educa- 
tional institutions and common schools of the State of Mon- 
tuna, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 153) to amend section 506, title 16, Code 
of Laws of the United States, relating to the listing for home- 
stead entry of lands within the Custer National Forest, in the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


authorizing appropriations to in- | 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 154) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to erect a monument on the site of the battle between 
Nez Perees Indians under Chief Joseph and the command of 
Nelson A. Miles; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 155) providing compensation to the Crow 
Indians for Custer Battle Field National Cemetery, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 156) to authorize the disposal of public 
land classified gas temporarily or permanently unproductive 
on Federal irrigation projects; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 157) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to develop power and to lease, for power purposes, 
structures of Indian irrigation projects, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Ly Mr. LINTHICUM: A Dill (H. R. 158) 
retirement of acting assistant surgeons of 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 159) for the grading and classification of 
clerks in the Foreign Service of the United States of America, 
and providing compensation therefor; to the Commiitee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 160) to amend the definition of the words 
“manufacture of oleonrargarine” and to amend the limitation 
upon oleomargarine taxable at one-fourth of 1 cent per pound 


APRIL 15 


authorizing the 
the United States 


| in the act entitled “An act defining butter; also imposing a tax 


upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and 
exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 161) to 
amend the Judicial Code, being the act approved March 3, 1911, 
entitled “An act to modify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the Judiciary,” by inserting therein a new section to be num- 


as 


| bered 24a in relation to the original jurisdiction of district 
| courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 162) for postal employees’ longevity; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 163) to promote tenrperance in the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 164) to provide study periods for post- 
office clerks, terminal, and transfer clerks; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 165) to reduce night work in post offices; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 166) to provide a shorter workday on 
Saturday for postal employees; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 167) to provide a shorter workday on 
Saturday for postal employees; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 168) granting holidays to postal employees 
in States where holidays are a State law; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, 2 Dill (MYR 169) granting hospital treatment to postal 
employees suffering frovr tuberculosis, nervous diseases, or kin- 
dred occupational piliments in Goyvyernment-owned hospitals; to 
the Committee or the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bil) (1H, R. 170) granting annual and sick leave to 
postal empluyees ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 171) granting leave of absence to postal 
employees on account of death in family; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 172) to purchase a site for the erection 
of a post-office building in the section of the Borough of Queens, 
city of New York, N. Y., known and designated as Woodhaven ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 173) to purchase a site-for the erection of 
a post-office building in the section of the Borough of Queens, 
city of New York, N. ¥., known and designated as South Ozone 
Park; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 174) to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, granting compensation to certain widows, minor children, 
and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors of the World 
War, and for other purposes; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (FH. R. 175) to purchase a site for the erection of 
a post-office building in the section of the Borough of Queens, 
city of New York, N. Y¥., known and designated as Richmond 
Hill; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 176) to provide for the applicability to 
certain classes of persons of the provisions of articles 3 and 4 
of the war risk insurance act, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 177) to amend section 202, paragraph 10 
of the World War veterans’ act, to include honorably discharged 
men of the Regular Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 178) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 179) to amend the World War adjusted 
compensation act, section 7 (sec. 602, subsec. C), of such act as 
amended ; to the Committee 0n Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 180) to amend the national prohibition act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 181) to amend the national prohibition act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 182) to provide for the re- 
organization of the Department of State, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 183) making the physician in charge of 
the narcotics division of the Bureau of the Public Health Serv- 
ice an assistant surgeon general; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 184) for the protection 
and control of anadromous and shore fishes and other aquatic 


forms of any State or Territory, and authorizing the Department | *! : 
| tion and Reclamation. 


of Commerce to define the seasons and regulate the manner and 
conditions under which they may be taken or destroyed; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 185) to amend section 180, | 


title 28, United States Code, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 186) to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to provide for licensing laboratories for making determina- 


tions of protein in wheat and oil in flax, to maintain laboratories | 


to pass on appeals from determinations of licensed laboratories, 


to acquire and disseminate information relative to protein in | 


wheat and oil in flax, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. } 

Also, a bill (H. R. 187) providing for the calling of adverse 
parties for cross-examination in actions at law or equity; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 188) granting the consent of Congress to | 


the States of North Dakota and Minnesota, the county of Rich- | 


land, N. Dak., the county of Wilkin, Minn., or to any one or 
more of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Red River of the North; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARLEY: A bill (H. R. 189) repealing the adoption 
of project for improvement of waterways connecting Gravesend 
Bay with Jamaica Bay; tg the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 190) to establish a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control 
and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CROSS: A bill (H. R. 191) to provide for the preven- 
tion and removal of obstructions and burdens upon interstate 
commerce in cotton, by regulating transactions on cotton-fu- 
tures exchanges, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 192) to provide for the stabilization of the 
prices of cotton by taking the surplus or a sufficient portion 
thereof off the market during years of overproduction and 
placing it back on the market during years of underproduction ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 193) to amend the grain 
futures act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 194) to provide for research work in con- 
nection with the utilization of agriculture products other than 
forest products, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 195) to 
amend the immigration act of 1924 by the repeal of the na- 
tional-origins method of establishing immigration quotas; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 196) to provide for the use of 
net weights in interstate and foreign commerce transactions in 
cotton, to provide for the standardization of bale covering for 
cotton, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 197) to provide for research work in con- 
nection with the utilization of agricultural products other than 
forest products, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 198) to regulate interstate shipments of 
cotton, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 199) to enlarge the fish-cultural station at 
Orangeburg, S. C.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 200) granting 
the consent of Congress to compacts or agreements between the 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming with re- 
spect to the division and apportionment of the waters of the 
Colorado, Green, Bear or Yampa, the White, San Juan, and 
Dolores Rivers, and all other streams in which such States or 
any thereof are jointly interested ; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 201) granting the consent of Congress to 
compacts or agreements between the States of Colorado, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming with respect to the division and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the North Platte River and other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 202) granting the consent of Congress to 
compacts or agreements between the States of Colorado and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the North Platte River and other streams in which 
such States are jointly interested; to the Committee on Irriga- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 203) to provide for the approval of the 
Colorado River compact in part, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 204) to amend the tariff act of 1922; to 


; the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 205) to amend the tariff act of 1922 in 
order to provide for a tariff on hides of cattle; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 206) to amend tariff act of 1922; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 207) to amend section 4 of the interstate 
commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 208) to add certain publie lands to the 
Leadville National Forest, Colo.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 209) to establish an additional United 


| States land office in the State of Colorado; to the Committee 


on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 210) granting 50,000 acres of land to the 
State of Colorado for the use of the Western State College of 
Colorado at Gunnison, Colo.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 211) to provide a summer residence for the 
President of the United States; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 212) authorizing the appointment of cadets 
to the United States Military Academy from the Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 213) authorizing the appointment of mid- 
shipmen to the United States Nayal Academy fronr the Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 214) to establish a free guide service for 
the Capitol Building; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 215) for the pre 
vention and removal of obstructions and burden upon interstate 
commerce in cotton by regulating transactions on cotton-futures 
exchanges, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 216) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, 
such additional land in the city of Sumter, S. C., as may be 
necessary for the extension and remodeling of the post-office 
building of said city, to cause said building to be extended and 
remodeled, and authorizing an appropriation therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 217) for the construction of rural post 
roads, exclusive of those now included in the system of Federal 
aid for construction of post roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 218) to authorize an appropriation to en- 
able the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to pro- 
vide hospital facilities at or near Columbia, S. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 219) authorizing the establishment of the 
South Carolina migratory-bird refuge; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 220) to establish and maintain a pecan 
experiment station at or near the city of Orangeburg, S. C.; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 221) authorizing an appropriation of $2,000 
for the erection of a tablet or marker near Leesville, 8. C., to 
commemorate the burial place of Capt. James Butler, sr., James 
Butler, jr., and the 20 American soldiers killed and massacred 
in the Battle of Clouds Creek in 1781; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 222) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
divide the eastern district of South Carolina into four divisions 
and the western district into five divisions,” by adding a new 
division to the eastern district and providing for terms of said 
court to be held at Orangeburg, S. C.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 223) to provide for the making of loans 
to drainage or levee districts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 224) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a branch home of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers in the State of Florida; to the Com- 
nittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 225) in relation to the 
construction, maintenance, and regulation within and by the 
United States of America of a nation-wide system of durable 
hard-surfaced post roads and their appurtenances and the 
provisions of means for the payment of the cost thereof; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 226) to provide for a joint 
reunion of the surviving veterans of both sides of the war of 
1861 to 1865, in the city of Washington, in the year of 1930 to 
authorize the appropriation of sufficient money from the United 
States Treasury to pay the expenses of such joint reunion; and 
to provide for a commission to carry into effect the provisions 
of the act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 227) to guarantee the payment of de- 
posits in national banks; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 228) authorizing 
an appropriation of $380,000 to reimburse Navarro County, 
Tex., for destruction of two bridges belonging to said county, 
by Federal authorities; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 229) granting equipment 
allowance to third-class postmasters: to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 230) to amend the national 
prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAAS; A bill (H, R. 231) to increase the efficiency of 
the Air Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 232) to increase the penalty 
for violation of the Harrison narcotic act, approved December 
17, 1914, as amended, and to make ineligible to parole persons 
who violate certain provisions of such act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 233) to approve the action of the 
War Department in rendering relief to sufferers of the Missis- 
sippi River flood in 1927; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 234) to authorize an appro- 
priation to provide additional hospital, domiciliary, and out- 
patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R, 235) to establish the Roose- 
velt National Park in North Dakota; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 236) authorizing and directing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint a commission to investigate 
and report to Congress a general system for the cooperative 
marketing of all farm products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 237) to provide for the purchase and sale 
of farm products ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 238) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort 
Yates, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 239) to establish the Kildeer Mountain Na- 
tional Park in the State of North Dakota, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 240) to amend the United States grain 
standards act; to the Committee on Agriculture. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 241) to promote and encourage agriculture 
by divesting grains of their interstate character in certain 
cases ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 242) to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make protein tests of wheat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 
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By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 243) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to acquire a herd of musk oxen for 
introduction into Alaska for experimentation with a view to 
their domestication and utilization in the Territory; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 244) to transfer the levying of license 
taxes on business and trade to the Alaska Territorial Legisla- 
ture, to repeal certain license tax laws applicable to Alaska, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Territories, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 245) to fix the salaries of United States 
marshals in the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 246) to extend the provisions of the act 
of Congress of December 29, 1916, entitled “An act to provide 
for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” to the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 247) validating certain applications for, 
and entries of, public lands; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 248) prohibiting the use of stationary 
fishing appliances in the tidal waters of the Territory of 
Alaska, and providing a penalty; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 249) to amend section 27 of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the promotion and maintenance 
of the American merchant marine, to repeal certain emergency 
legistation, and provide for the disposition, regulation, and use 
of preperty acquired thereunder, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1920; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 250) to provide for the election of the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 251) classifying and fixing the salaries 
of United States commissioners in Alaska; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 252) to facilitate work of the Department 
of Agriculture if the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 253) to amend section 6 of the act of 
Congress of June 6, 1924, entitled “An act for the protection 
of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes” (43 Stat. L., 
ch. 272); to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 254) authorizing the use of 
the air mail service by Members of Congress and officials of 
the United States Government for official first-class correspond- 
ence requiring expeditious transmission; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 255) to establish in the War Department 
and the Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as 
the Army and Navy medal of honor roll, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 256) to provide for the erec- 
tion of monuments at Dalton, Resaca, Cassville, and New Hope 
Church, in the State of Georgia, in commemoration of these 
historie points and battle fields of the Sherman-Johnston cam- 
paign in 1864, and to provide for the erection of markers at 
other points of historic interest along the Sherman-Johnston 
line of march; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 257) to provide for the extension of 
Federal aid in highway construction to rural free-delivery 
routes and star-mail routes which do not constitute portions 
of Federal or State highway systems designated under existing 
laws to receive Federal aid as primary (or interstate) or sec- 
ondary (or intercounty) routes, and providing for the expendi- 
ture of such sums of money as may be appropriated hereunder ; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 258) to apply the pension 
laws to the Coast Guard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to prohibit 
the exportation of arms, munitions, or implements of war to 
belligerent nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BURTNESS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 2) to au- 
thorize the President to accept the invitation of the Kingdom 
of Iceland to participate in the celebration of the one thou- 
sandth anniversary of the Althing and in connection therewith 
to present to the people of Iceland a statue of Leif Hricson; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 3) 
designating the American Green Cross as a national body for 
education and research work in connection with the protection 
of forests, reforestation of denuded areas, flood control, and 
allied problems, and for other purposes; to the Commitiee on 
Education 
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By Mr. FITZGERALD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 4) to 
authorize participation by the Wnited States in the Inter 
parliamentary Union; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVILA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 5) authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of the sum of $871,655 as the contribu- 
tion of the United States toward the Christopher Columbus 
Memorial Lighthouse at Santo Domingo; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 6) to permit 
the Citizens’ Association of Chevy Chase, D. C., to erect a 
memorial in memory of Francis G. Newlands; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 7) to 
create a joint congressional committee to be known as the 
committee on narcotic traffic; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 8) to create a commission 
for the revision of the shipping laws of the United States; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 9) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fixing the commence- 
ment of the terms of President and Vice President and Members 
of Congress, and fixing the time of the assembling of Congress; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 10) authorizing the Presi- 
dent by general proclamation to grant pardon and amnesty in 
certain war-time cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 11) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 12) for the purpose of out- 
lawing war and to establish permanent peace in the world; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 13) direct- 
ing the Comptroller General of the United States to readjust 
the account between the city of Baltimore and the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 14) to provide 
for the annual contribution of the United States toward the sup- 
port of the Central Bureau of the International Map of the 
World on the Millionth Seale; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 15) amending section 1 of 
the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution to prohibit the 
exportation of arms or munitions of war from the United States 
to certain countries, and for other purposes,’ of January 31, 
1922; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 16) requesting the Presi- 
dent to propose the calling of an international conference for 
the simplification of the calendar or to accept, on behalf of the 
United States, an invitation to participate in such a conference; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, jeint resolution (H. J. Res. 17) to provide for the ex- 
penses of delegates of the United States to the Congress of 
Military, Medicine, and Pharmacy to be held at London, Eng- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J, Res. 18) requesting the Presi- 
dent to make representations to the powers party to the Hague 
Opium Convention urging full compliance with the provisions 
and aims of that convention; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 19) author- 
izing the President to call an international conference of 
representatives of agricultural and farmers’ organizations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STALKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 20) pro- 
posing to amend the Constitution of the United States to ex- 
clude aliens in counting the whole number of persons in each 
State for apportionment of Representatives among the several 
States: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (TH. J. Res. 21) to repeal 
subdivisions (b),. (¢), (d), and (e) of Section II of the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. BROWNE: Joint resviution (H. J. Res, 22) preposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States abolish- 
ing the Electoral College; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 23) au- 
thorizing and directing the Public Printer to print and mail 
copies of the daily issues of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp to all 
publie and parochial high schools in the United States; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 24) creat- 
ing a commission to select a summer White House, or the site 
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for a summer White House, west of the Mississippi River; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROWNE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 25) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, fixing 
the commencement of the terms of President and Vice President 
and Members of Congress, and fixing the tinre of the assembling 
of Congress; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 26) to amend 
public resolution approved February 25, 1929, entitled “ Joint 
resolution for the relief of farmers in the storm and flood- 
stricken areas of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama”; to the Committee on Agri- 
eulture. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 27) 
authorizing the President to appoint a world highway commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 1) 
providing for the acceptance of a statue of Charles Marion 
Russell, presented by the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 2) creating a joint 
committee on the time for the annual meeting of Congress and 
on the electoral systemr of the United States and defining its 
duties ; to the Committee on Rules. 

3y Mr. SINCLAIR: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 3) 
to appoint a joint commission to investigate the subject of crop 
insurance; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution (H. Res. 11) instructing the 
Attorney General, Secretary of the Treasury, and Prohibition 
Director to issue certain orders to all prohibition enforcement 
officers ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res. 12) relative to 
Francis A. Winslow, United States district judge for the south- 
ern district of New York; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 13) providing for the appointment 
of a select committee of nine members from the Seventy-first 
Congress for the purpose of investigating the administration of 
the bankruptcy laws of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Resolution (H. Res. 14) to 
create a committee on the Panama Canal; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New York, favor- 
ing the popular election of the Governor of Porto Rico; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, oppos- 
ing the erection of a toll bridge in the State of Oklahoma ; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Nevada, favoring 
the appropriation of $3,500,000 each year for the next three 
years in the building of good roads in Nevada by the United 
States Government; to the Committee on Roads. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Nebraska, oppos- 
ing a tariff upon imports of lumber, shingles, and logs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, urging 
the Congress of the United States to purchase the Place Name 
Work of William G. Steel, of Eugene, Oreg., together with 
3,000 manuscript references, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon regarding 
the leasing of Sand Island in the Columbia River for fishing 
purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, favoring 
the passage of legislation granting certain reserved lands located 
in the national forests with the State of Oregon to such State 
for the erection, equipment, and maintenance of public build- 
ings; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, favoring 
the enactment of legislation prohibiting the importation into 
the United States of any meat originating in any country in 
which foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, favoring 
the passage of legislation which will provide funds which the 
Seeretary of the Interior may loan to drainage and levee dis- 
tricts without interest in order to enable them to retire their 
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bonded indebtedness; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Iowa, favoring an 
increase in Federal aid for road construction; to the Committee 
on Roads. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New Mexico, 
avoring the passage of the bill granting certain lands to the 
State of New Mexico for the use and benefit of Eastern New 
Mexico Normal School; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, urg- 
ing the establishment of a national cemetery at Birch Coulee 
Battle Field in Renville County, Minn,; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, rela- 
tive to the investigation of livestock marketing by the Federal 
Trade Commission; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, con- 
cerning water level of any lake or stream within or bordering 
upon the area now known as the Superior National Forest, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New Mexico, urg- 
ing the enactment of a law pertaining to the leasing of the 
public domain ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New Mexico, re- 
lating to the leasing of certain classes of public mineral lands 
in New Mexico for the benefit of the public schools in New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of North Dakota, 
concerning tariff on certain farm products and farm relief, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, urging 
the enactment of such legislation as may be necessary to protect 
the poultry industry ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, desig- 
nating the late Charles Marion Russell as a distinguished and 
illustrious citizen of the State of Montana and requesting a 
suitable place be provided in the National Statuary Hall for a 
statue of the said deceased ; to the Committee on the Library. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, request- 
ing that speedy consideration be given claims of the Indian 


tribes herein mentioned and that the Comptroller General be 
directed to submit his data on the compilation of the counter- 


claims of the United States 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, direct- 
ing attention to the great need for authorizing the appropria- 
tion of adequate moneys for the construction and maintenance 
of fire lanes, telephone lines, roads and trails, and other im- 
provements necessary for the prevention of fires on the forested 
areas of Montana, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New Mexico, 
with reference to the investigation of the United States In- 
dian schools in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States to increase the 
duty on all imported cheese; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New Mexico, 
memorializing the Congress of the United States to set aside 
this historic site and to preserve and maintain Fort Union as 
a national monument; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, favor- 
ing a bill to provide compensation in lieu of taxes for the 
several States with respect to certain lands of the United 
States within the borders of said States, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Memorial of the municipal government of Ayungon Province 
of Oriental Negros, P. I., opposing duty on sugar shipped from 
the Philippine Island; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, me- 
morializing Congress of the United States to increase the Fed- 
eral aid for highways; to the Committee on Roads. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, me- 
morializing Congress to provide for earlier seating of United 
States Senators and Representatives elect; to the Committee 
on Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
memorializing Congress to enact legislation for the develop- 
ment of Muscle Shoals for the benefit of all of the people of the 
United States instead of turning it over to private companies 
for their benefit; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
momorialising the Congress of the United States to provide for 


gainst said Indian tribes; to the 
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a nation-wide referendum on the question of modifying the 
Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, favor- 
ing tariff protection on all agricultural products, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of North Dakota, 
relative to an investigation of the terminal grain markets of 
the country; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, memorializing Congress of the United States to 
provide financial assistance in refinancing established feasible 
drainage districts along the lines proposed in said bill in amount 
not to exceed their economic value as determined by surveys 
made by Federal agencies; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. BOHN: Memorial of the Thirty-fifth Legislative 
Assembly of Oregon, in the name of the State of Oregon, to 
give favorable consideration as expeditiously as possible to the 
passage of said “bill granting certain reserved lands located 
in the national forests within the State of Oregon to such State 
for the erection, equipment, and maintenance of public build- 
ings’; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, favoring the granting of the people of the island 
of Porto Rico the right to elect their own governor, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Missouri, indorsing Hon. W. E. Freeland for appointment as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the Interior Department; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of. Missouri, 
requesting an investigation by Congress of livestock marketing 
in the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the committee on immigration of the House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of the State of Missouri, 
proposing restriction of immigration from Mexico and an amend- 
ment to the National Constitution providing that aliens should 
be excluded in counting the whole number of persons in each 
State for apportionment of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, urging the issuance of 100,000,000 postage stamps 
of the denomination of 2 cents each commemorative of the 
Sullivan campaign of 1779 in New York; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Iowa, urging Congress to refund internal-revenue 
taxes on sales on farm lands based on paper profits in the Mid 
West during the boom years of 1919, 1920, and 1921, and also 
opposing a tariff on lumber and shingles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress of the 
United States to provide for earlier seating of United States 
Senators and Representatives elect; to the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
egress. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wis- 
econsin, memorializing the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation for the development of Muscle Shoals for the benefit 
of all of the people of the United States instead of turning it 
over to private companies for their benefit; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, relating to the proposed tariff on lumber from Canada ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, memoralizing the Congress of the United States to 
increase the Federal aid for highways; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, memoralizing the Congress of the United States to 
increase the duty on all imported cheese; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of North Dakota, urging Congress to investigate the advisa- 
bility of repealing section 311 of the tariff act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of North 
Dakota, urging the President and Congress to take positive and 
effective action for the improvement of agriculture, and setting 
forth specific suggestions to that end; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, urging the Congress of the United States to 
provide for development of the Mount Hood area that will com- 
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pare in attractiveness with similar areas now developed in 
national parks; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commeree, 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
urging the Congress of the United States to pass the McNary 
bill (S. 4841), which provides that all the lease money received 
for fishing on Sand Island, both that received in the past and 
that which nray be received in the future, be used for the propa- 
gation of salmon in the Columbia River district; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 259) to provide for a survey 
of Old Warwick Cove, in the town of Warwick, Kent County, 
R. L, with a view to its improvement for navigation; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 260) granting a pension to Frank A. 
Russell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 261) granting author- 
ity to the city of Cape May, N. J., to sue the United States for 
the recovery of just compensation and damages for property 
and rights and privileges taken and condemned by the United 
States for a naval air station on December 2, 1918; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 262) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Piper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 263) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie A. Broomall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 264) granting an inerease of pension to 
Jennie M. Jenness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 265) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Conover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 266) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine T. Gardener ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 267) for the relief of Ida E. Godfrey; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 268) for the relief of Frederick W. Peter; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 269) for the relief of Elizabeth T. Cloud; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 270) for the relief of William K. Lovett; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 271) granting a pension to 
Johanna M. C. Fritz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 272) granting a pension to Josaphine Way; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 273) for the relief of John 


H. D. Wher- 
land, alias Henry Lowell; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 274) granting a pension to 
Lydia 8. Heiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 275) granting a pension to Katharine M. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 276) granting a pension to Emeline 
Beaston ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 277) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Toomey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 278) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. H. Wetzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 279) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Conrad; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 280) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Bitting; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 281) granting an increase of pension to 
Abby E. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 282) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Deaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 288) granting an inerease of pension to 
Amanda Eppley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 284) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel A, Rickabaugh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 285) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 286) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Connelley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 287) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie BE. Shearer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 288) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Ann Bortell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 289) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda G. Walter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 290) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 291) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Wildman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 292) to authorize a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Galveston Harbor and Galves- 
ton Channel, Tex., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 293) for the relief of James Albert Couch, 
alias Albert Couch; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A Dill (H. R. 294) granting a pension 
to Susan H. Waldo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 295) granting a pension to Jane B. Bo- 
hanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 296) granting a pension to Pamela Hogle; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 297) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie C. Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 298) granting a pension to Emma J. Cole- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (i. R. 299) granting a pension to Edwin H. Tar- 
box; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 300) granting a pension to Bessie W. 
Smith ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 301) granting a pension to Edith Curran; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 302) for the relief of 
Paul Tavetian; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 303) for the relief of Charles Thomas and 
Edgar Thomas; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 304) to authorize the 
President of the United States to present in the name of Con- 
gress a medal of honor to Lieut. Carl Benjamin Eielson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 305) for the relief of Northern Trust Co., 
the trustee in bankruptcy of the Northwest Farmers Coopera- 
tive Dairy & Produce Co., a corporation, bankrupt; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 306) granting a pension to 
Miles A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 307) granting a pension to Frances A. 
Houston ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 308) granting a pension to Sarah Coleman; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 309) granting a pension to Cordelia 
Hunsaker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 310) granting a pension to Florence Hud- 
dleston ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 311) granting a pension to Eliza Trower; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 312) granting a pension to Carrie D. Ince; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 313) granting a pension to Asa T. Fowler; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 314) granting a pension to Alice F. 
Pritchett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 315) granting a pension to Sariah A. 
Wilds ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 316) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 317) authorizing the erection of a memorial 
to John D. Orear; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 318) for the relief of 
Williamr S. McWilliams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 319) granting a pension to Julia C. Baker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 320) for the relief of Haskins & Sells; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 321) for the relief of William J. McKenna; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 322) for the relief of Kenneth A. Roth- 
armel; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 323) for the relief of Ciara Thurnes; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 324) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to amend, in his discretion, contracts for the erection 
of the Edward Hines, Jr., Hospital; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 325) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present in the name of Congress 
a congressional medal of honor to Capt. Edward V. Ricken- 
backer ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 326) for the relief of Charles A. Me- 
Andrews; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 327) for the relief of the Imperial Ship- 
building Corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 328) for the relief of Parke, Davis & Co.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 329) for the relief of Joseph A. McEvoy ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 330) to adjust the retirement pay of 
Edward L. Wocdruff; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 331) for the relief of Carl Raymond N. 
Larson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 382) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia Mackintosh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 333) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia Vrooman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 334) for the relief of Samuel Gettinger 
and Harry Pomerantz; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 335) for the relief of Ollie Keeley; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 336) for the relief of William McDonnell ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 337) for the relief of Max Cole; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 338) for the relief of John J. Gillick; to 
the Committee on Claims. - 


Also, a bill (H. R. 339) for the relief of Edward Beebe, alias | 


Edward Coyle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 340) for the relief of William P. Brady ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 341) for the relief of Harvey H. Goyer; to | 


the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 342) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Fisher; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 343) granting an increase 
of pension to James E. Embury; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 344) granting a pension to 
Ann Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 345) granting a pension to Laura B. Stew- 
art; to the Committee on Invalid Pensiens. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 346) granting a pension to John E. Wingo; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 347) granting a pension 
to Anna L. Seivers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill 
retired list of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 349) for the relief of C. F. Wigton; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 350) to reimburse W. B. Donelson for reve- | 


nues wrongfully paid; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 351) for the relief of Blanche Andrews; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 352) granting a pension to 
Flora Carl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 358) granting a pension to Sarah J. Collins; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 354) granting an increase of pension to 
Nettie Hodges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 355) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet E. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 356) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 357) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Battels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 358) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha M. Warnock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 359) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Florence Pugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 360) for the relief of Kratzer Carriage 
Co.: to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 361) for the relief of G. W. Bauserman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 362) granting a pension to Nettie McDunn; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 363) granting 
an increase of pension to Charlotte B. Williamson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 364) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Sterling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 365) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa M. Crissey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 366) granting an increase of pension to 
Rhoda E. Blackwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 367) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Campbeli; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (GH. R. 368) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Buffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 369) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Stahl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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of Kenneth M. Orr; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 370) granting an Increase of pension to 
Lizzie McAuliffe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 371) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary D. Cromwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 872) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 873) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 374) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Maguire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 875) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Opdycke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 376) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Pursell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 377) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 378) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth W. Watt Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 379) granting an increase of pension to 
Phoebe A. Dungan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 880) granting an increase of pension to 
Pauline Rosine Konietzko; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 381) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida May Gaston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 382) granting a pension to Ella R. Dans- 
bery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 383) granting a pension to Rachel Caro- 
line Pardoe ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 384) granting a pension to John Hofmann; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 385) granting a pension to Mary I. Shen- 
nard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 386) for the relief of William Sulem; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 387) for the relief of William Bickel; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 388) granting a pension to 
Melissa Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 389) for the relief 


Also, a bill (H. R. 390) for the relief of Harry E. Hale; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 391) for the relief of Alpha Newell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 392) for the relief of Hugh S. Gibson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R,. 393) for the relief of William H. Wagoner ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 394) for the relief of Charles R. Stevens; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 395) for the relief of Alfred Chapleau; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 396) for the relief of J. H. Muus; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 897) for the relief of Lowell G. Fuller; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 398) for the relief of Edgar C. Campbell; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 399) for the relief of Patrick J. Lynch; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 400) granting a pension to Joseph Brown; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 401) granting a pension to Rebecca P. 
Trester; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 402) granting a pension to Perry D. Gath; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 408) granting a pension to Frank W. 
Gabriel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 404) granting a pension to Josephine 
Mickle ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 405) granting a pension to Florence Reed; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 406) granting a pension to Sophia Hamlin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 407) granting an increase of pension to 
Nannie A. Gooch ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 408) granting an increase of pension to 
Effie E. Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 409) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 410) to provide for appointing Benjamin 
H. Griffin, sergeant, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, detached 
enlisted men’s list, a warrant officer, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 411) granting a pension to Carrie 
R. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 412) granting a pension to Maurice Masur, 
alias Charles Mason; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, ‘a bill (H. R. 413) to correct the military record of 
Emilio Petrucelli; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, 'a bill (H. R. 414) for the relief of Angelo Cerri; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 415) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Caroline F. Sroufe; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 416) to equalize the basis for longevity 
pay and retirement of Warrant Officer Edward ¥. McCarron, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 417) granting an increase of pension to 
Herman Bertman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 418) granting an increase of 
William Bartlett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 419) granting an increase of 
Samuel M. Griffith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 420) granting an increase of 
Anna Koropp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 421) granting an increase of 
Ambrose J. Kublman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 422) granting an increase of 
Mary Matter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 423) granting an increase of 
Jess Musgrave; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 424) granting an increase of 
George W. Rathman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 425) granting an increase of pension to 
Cordelia E. Shelby ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 426) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Sheehy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 427) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda K. Streiff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 428) granting a pension to Lafayette Bron- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 429) granting a pension to Theodore E. 
Bock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 480) granting a pension to Charles H. 
‘Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 431) granting a pension to John Corbin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 432) granting a pension to John Gagen, 
jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 483) granting a pension to Allen Gregg; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 434) granting a pension to Anna Lozier; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 485) granting a pension to Amelia Mc- 
Cray ; to the Commiitee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 486) granting a pension to Charles Odell; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 437) granting a pension to Henry E. 
Ravencraft ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 438) granting a pension to Chester 
Shartzer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 439) granting a pension to Florence Link 
Stonebarger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 440) granting a pension to Carrie L. 
Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 441) granting a pension to George L, Van 
Arsdale; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 442) granting a pension to Joseph B. 
Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 448) granting a pension to Martha S. 
Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 444) granting the distinguished-service 
medal to Capt. Albert B. Randall; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 445) authorizing the President to appoint 
Franklin G. Krehbiel a second lieutenant in the Air Corps of 
the Army of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 446) granting an award of compensation 
under the United States employees compensation act to Eugene 
De Ment; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 447) to correct the military record of Pat- 
rick H. H. Snodgrass; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 448) for the relief of certain members of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Southern 
Branch, Hampton, Va.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 449) for the relief of Garrett M. Martin; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 450) for the relief of Louis U. White; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 451) for the relief of Elmer White; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 452) for the relief of Thomas J. Sutton; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 453) for the relief of Michael Patrick Sul- 
livan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 454) for the relief of David Steers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 455) for the relief of Robert G. Smith, 
alias Robert James Smith; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 456) for the relief of Hans Roehl; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 457) fer the relief of Simonas Razauskas; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 458) for the relief of Catherine Panturis; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 459) for the relief of Mildred Van Ausdal 
Morse; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 460) for the relief of Sarah Morris; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 461) for the relief of Charles Meyer, alias 
George Morris; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 462) for the relief of William Martin; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 468) for the relief of Bernard Joseph 
Maley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 464) for the relief of Dock Leach; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 465) for the relief of John H. Lawler; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 466) for the relief of George King; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 467) for the relief of Maurice J. Keegan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 468) for the relief of Edward J. Hughes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 469) for the relief of William F. Hatten, 
alias William Hadden; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 470) granting relief to James J. Haley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 471) for the relief of Luther W. Guerin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 472) for the relief of Thomas T. Gessler; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 473) for the relief of Charles Gallagher ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 474) for the relief of Samuel B. Faulkner; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 475) for the relief of William Dean; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 476) for the relief of Warren R. Cusick; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 477) for the relief of Harry Hamlin; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 478) for the relief of Marijune Cron; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 479) for the relief of Lewis Corfman; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 480) for the relief of the estate of Elijah 
Abbott, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 481) for the relief of Maj. Martin F. 
Scanlon, Lieut. Courtney Whitney, and Lieut. Alfred B. Baker; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 482) for the relief of Edward E. Harbin 
and B. Power; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 483) for the relief of Luke Merrick and 
Charles J. Anderson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 484) for the relief of Thomas Higgins; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 485) for the relief of Thomas Carroll; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 486) for the relief of Harry Burton-Lewis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 487) for the relief of Edward A. Burkett; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 488) to increase the salary of the Clerk 
and Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 489) for the relief of John F. Hatfield; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 490) for the relief of William L. Spivey; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 491) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah O’Brien: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 492) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry A. Nye; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 493) granting a pension to Mary F. Clark; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 494) for the relief of 
Catherine White; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 495) for the relief of Katherine Frances 
Lamb and Elinor Frances Lamb; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 496) for the relief of Pauline Fornabaio; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 497) granting a pension to Ernestine W. 
Voss; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 498) granting a pension to Blizabeth 
Murray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 499) granting a pension to Rebecca L. 
Guildersleeve; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 500) for the relief of John 
H. LaFitte; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 501) for the relief of Herbert Warren 
McCollum; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 502) for the relief of Caughman-Kaminer 
Co.; to the Committee on Clainys. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 503) for the relief of the trustees of St. 
Stephens Church, of the Evangelican Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina, of Lexington, 8S. C.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 504) for the relief of James Earl Brigg- 
man; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 505) for the relief of Charley R. Saylor; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 506) for the relief of Patrick P. Riley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 507) for the relief of Richard A. Chavis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 508) granting a pension to Dixie L. 
Powell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 509) granting a pension to Mary J. Dorsey ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 510) granting a pension to Nova J. Dykes; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 511) granting a pension to A. G. Magruder ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 512) granting a pension to Lula Gardner 
Crouch ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 513) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie C. O’Cennor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 514) adjusting the sal- 
aries of the Naval Academy band; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 515) to extend the benefits of the em- 
ployees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Jackson D. 
Wissman, a former employee of the Government Dairy Farm, 
Beltsville, Md.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 516) for the relief of John Jakes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 517) granting a pension to Joseph C. 
Neihiemer ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 518) for the relief of W. S. Smallwood ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 519) for the relief of Millard Thorne, sr. ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 520) for the relief of William B. Warder; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 521) authorizing the President to appoint 
William E. Todd a lieutenant, Supply Corps, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 522) for the relief of Lewis Beauregard 
Whittington; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 523) for the relief of Benjamin C. Lewis 
and Bessie Lewis, his wife; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 524) for the relief of the I. B. Krinsky 
Estate (Inc.) and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 525) for the relief of Jeanie G. Lyles; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 526) for the relief of Charlotte Hall School ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 527) granting a pension to Elsie Elizabeth 
Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 528) for the relief of Clarence C. Cadell; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 529) for the relief of Jennie Bruce Galla- 
han; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 530) conferring the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a major of Infantry to date from March 24, 1928, upon 
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Robert Graham Moss, late a captain, Infantry, United States 
Army, deceased ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 531) for the relief of John Maika; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 582) for the relief of Maclane Cawood; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 533) for the relief of Mrs. L. D. Golds- 
berry; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 584) granting a pension to 
Jesse G. Moser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 535) granting a pension to Carrie Sabins; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 586) granting a pension to Minnie C. Henn; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 537) granting a pension to Evan Frogge; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 538) for the relief of W. P. Dalton; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 539) for the relief of William Earhart; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 540) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Cartwright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 541) to reinstate Col. John D. McNeely in 
the Army of the United States and immediately retire him, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R,. 542) for the relief of 
Chaney L. McIntyre; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 548) for the relief of Kittie R. Miller; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. JAMBS: A bill (H. R. 544) for the relief of Edward 
Wilson ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 545) for the relief 
of Arthur N. Ashmore; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 546) to correct the military 
record of Sylvester DeForest; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 547) to correct the military record of 
Charles B. Holmes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 548) for the relief of Donald 
Alexander Peterson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 549) for the relief of Henry G. Young; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 550) for the relief 
of Joseph A. Stevenson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 551) granting a pension to Jennie Lynn 
Sprague; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 552) for the relief of Levi Rodenberger ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 553) for the relief of First Lieut. Frank Z. 
Pirkey ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 554) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Malchi; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 555) for the relief of Paul Jelna; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 556) for the relief of Ernst Lueger; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 557) for the relief of William S. Keary; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 558) for the relief of the Chico-Westwood- 
Susanville Auto Stage Co., Chico, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 559) for the relief of Mary L. Courtright ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 560) for the relief of Charles Beretta, 
Isidore J. Proulx, and John J. West; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 561) granting a pension to Elizabeth C. 
Frost; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 562) for relief of Edward McOmber; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 563) for the relief. of Frank 
Yarlott; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 564) for the relief of Josephine Laforge 
(Sage Woman) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 565) for the relief of Clarence Stevens; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 566) for the relief of Charles Smith; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 567) for the relief of Rolla Duncan; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 568) granting a pension to Old Coyote; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 569) granting an increase of 
pension to Pauline Bartlett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 570) granting an increase of pension to 
Luella Belle Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 571) granting a pension to Amy H. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 572) for the relief of 
Mary J. Murray; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 573) for the relief of Barzilla William 
Bramble; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 574) for the relief of Moreau M. Casler; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 575) for the relief of Mary A. Cox; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 576) for the relief of Matthew Edward 
Murphy; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 577) for the relief of Philip T. Post; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 578) for the relief of the estate of John 
Klopheim (Clopein), deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 579) for the relief of First Lieut, S. Roy 
Hetzer; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 580) for the relief of the city of Baltimore; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 581) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Marrow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 582) granting a pension to Isabella H. 
McIntyre; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 583) for the relief of Edward McDonald; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 584) for the relief of William Guy Town- 
send; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 585) for the relief of 
Vanrenslear VanderCook, alias William Snyder; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 586) for the relief of Abraham M. Auten; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 587) for the relief of Ralph W. Neelands; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 588) for the relief of Second Lieut. Charles 
C. Sessions; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 589) for the relief of Abram H. Johnson ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 590) for the relief of Levi H. French; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 591) for the relief of Howard C. Frink; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 592) for the relief of Carl B. DeForest; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 593) for the relief of First Lieut. John R. 
Bailey ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 594) granting a pension to Albertina 
Champion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 595) for the relief of 
John Worthington ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 596) for the relief of Lieut. James Floyd 
Terrell, Medical Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 597) for the relief of M. L. Willis; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 598) for the relief of E. E. Hall; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 599) for the relief of W. Henry Robertson, 
former American consul general; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 600) for the relief of Charles Hellyer; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 601) for the relief of the trustees of Ivey 
Memorial Chapel, Chesterfield County, Va.; to the Conrmittee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 602) to authorize the President to issue an 
appropriate commission and honorable discharge to Landon 
Randolph Mason; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 603) for the 
relief of Anna Balch; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 604) for the relief of Stephen Schmeiser, 
sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 605) for the relief of Frances E. Martin; 
to the Committee on Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 606) for the relief of Roland Vincent 
Baillie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 607) for the relief of Sophie de Sota; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 608) for the relief of Sophie de Sota; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 609) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay certain moneys to James McCann; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 610) for the relief of the 
W. F. Trimble & Sons Co. (Inc.), to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 611) granting a 
pension to Marguaret Dolson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 612) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Doyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 613) granting an increase of 
pension to Lucy H. Giles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 614) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 615) granting a pension to 
Thomas O. Lindberg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 616) granting a pension to Mary Lingen- 
felter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 617) granting a pension to Armina Besaw; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 618) granting a pension to J. Phillip Horn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 619) granting an increase of pension to 
Celia A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 620) for the relief of Samuel W. Long; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 621) providing for the 
examination and survey of the Missouri River from Sioux City, 
Iowa, to the mouth of the Yellowstone River, N. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

3y Mr. SPARKS: A bill (H. R. 622) granting a pension to 
Ida H. Collar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 623) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Susan E, Young; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 624) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Raybuck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 625) granting an increase of pension to 
Susannah Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 626) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 627) granting an increase of pension to 
Bell L. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 628) granting an increase of pension to 
Susie A. Courson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 629) granting an increase of pension to 
Pauline Carney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 630) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Alabran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 681) granting a pension to Euolia McCul- 
lough ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 682) granting a pension to Sadie Parris; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 633) granting a pension to Elizabeth IL. 
Steffy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 684) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 685) for the relief of Regina Hogan; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 636) for the relief of certain persons of 
Schenley, Pa., who suffered damage to their property as a result 
of erosion of a dam on the Allegheny River; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

sy Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 687) granting a pen- 
sion to Walker Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 688) granting a pension to Lizzie Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 689) to extend the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States receiving 
injuries in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” to Albert Trana; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 640) to extend the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,” to Soloman Hopkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 641) to extend the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,” to Axel E. Johnson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 642) for the relief of certain employees of 
the Alaska Railroad ; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 643) for the relief of Gust Haller; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 644) for the relief of Casey McDannell ; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 645) for the relief of Lyma Van Winkle; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 646) for the relief of Lon Snepp; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 647) for the relief of Ragnor Dahl; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 648) for the relief of Thomas H. Deal; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 649) for the relief of Albert E. Edwards; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 650) for the payment of dam- 
ages to certain citizens of California caused by reason of artifi- 
cial obstructions to the natural flow of water being placed in 
the Picacho and No-Name washes by an agency of the United 
States; to the Committee on Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 651) for the relief of Henrietta Seymour, 
widow of Joseph H. Seymour, deceased; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 652) granting a pension to Belle Seward; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 653) for the relief of Frederick Samuel 
Gilbert ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 654) for the relief of Nelson K. Holder- 
man; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (Hi. R. 655) for the relief of Guy E. Tuttle; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 656) for the relief of George Caldwell; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 657) for the relief of John W. Green; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 658) for the relief of Arthur L. Hacykell; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 659) for the relief of Rossetta Laws; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 660) granting pensions to certain mem- 
bers of the former Life Saving Service; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 661) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Ferlin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 662) granting a pension to Harriet Mar- 
shall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 663) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank W. Seager ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 664) granting a pension to Leslie Dwight 
Bridges ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 665) granting six months’ pay to Annie 
Bruce; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 666) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to Eva Broderick for the hire of an auto- 
mobile by agents of Indian Service; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 667) authorizing Paul H. Goss, immigra- 
tion inspector; Roy B. Newport, Ralph V, Armstrong, Charles 
T. Klinkee, Emmet D. O’Connor, and R. H. Wells, patrol in- 
spectors in the Immigration Service of the United States, to 
each accept a gold watch presented to them by the governor of 
the northern district of Lower California, Mexico; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 668) for the relief of A. J. 
Morgan; to the Committee on Claims. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 669) for the relief of Seth J. Harris; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 670) for the relief of James D. Poteet; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 671) for the relief of Nannie White; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 672) for the relief of Walter W. Adkins; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 673) for the relief of the trustees of 
Mizpah Methodist Church South, located near Kingston, Ga.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 674) for the relief of St. James Episcopal 
Church, Marietta, Ga., to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 675) for the relief of Ada T. Finley; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 676) granting an increase of pension to 
Octavia Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 677) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Vineyard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 678) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Hixon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 679) granting 
an increase of pensicn to Nancy M. Hinkley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 680) for the relief of J. O. Winnett; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 681) for the relief of Edward C. Dunlap; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 682) granting a pension to 
Hoppy Ritter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 683) granting a pension to Leonah Viola 
Loer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 684) granting a pension to Mary L. Sar- 
gent; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 685) for the relief of 
Edward Gibbs; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 686) for the relief of George W. Jackson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 687) for the relief of John S. Conkright; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 688) granting an increase of pension to 
Fidelia Hale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 689) granting 
a pension to Abby Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 690) granting a pension to Essie E. White- 
side; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 691) granting a pension to Sherman H. 
Wharton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 692) for 
the relief of Ella E. Horner; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 698) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Beck ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 694) granting a pension to Eliza J. Wilbur; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 695) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 696) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie Bemis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 697) granting a pension to Virginia 
Ogden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 698) granting a pension to Theodoshea 
Scharlock ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1. Petition of the council of the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
urging that there be a deduction of 50 per cent in the tax rate 
on earned incomes below the tax rate on unearned incomes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2. Petition of the Los Angeles County Medical Association, 
urging that there be a reduction of 50 per cent in the tax rate 
on earned incomes below the tax rate on unearned incomes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3. Petition of City Council of the City of Chicago, going on 
record requesting the amendment of the so-called national 
origins immigration law to conform to the views of President 
Hoover; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4, Petition of the Chicago Federation of Labor, favoring an 
amendment of the Federal income tax law so as to provide that 
income actually earned as the results of personal services 
should be taxed at a lower rate of taxation than incomes re- 
ceived from invested capital or from permanent property; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5. Petition of the Board of Directors of the City and County 
of San Francisco, Calif., memorializing Congress of the United 
States that a reduction of 50 per cent be made in the tax rate 
on earned incomes below the tax rate on unearned incomes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6. Petition of the League of Business and Professional Women 
of San Francisco, favoring a reduction of the Federal income 
tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7. Petition of Road Builders Association, urging the Na- 
tional Government to increase the present annual appropria- 
tion for Federal highways; to the Committee on Roads. 

8. Petition of the Public Spirit Club of San Francisco, favor- 
ing a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned 
incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9. Petition of the City Council of the City of Chicago, favor- 
ing a reduction in taxation on earned incomes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

10. Petition of the Builders Exchange of San Francisco, 
favoring a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on 
earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

11. Petition of the Mutual Business Club, San Francisco, 
favoring a reduction of 50 per cent in Federal tax on earned 
incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

12. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of the Greater Detroit Rabbit 
and Cavy Breeders’ Association, that the tariff law of the United 
States be so changed as to impose a duty of at least 25 per cent 
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Sa value upon all raw rabbit furs imported into the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

13. Also, petition of the Surplus Control League of the Pacific 
Northwest, regarding the tariff on wheat; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

14. By Mr. BRONNER: Resolution of the Children’s Welfare 
Federation of New York City (Inc.) and of the 74 organizations 
assembled at the annual meeting on February 20, 1929, indorsing 
the proposed Federal legislation required for a continuation of a 
child welfare extension service similar to that provided for 
under the Sheppard-Towner Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. ‘ 

15. Also, petition of the executive committee of the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York, urging the Members of 
Congress from the States of New York and New Jersey to take 
prompt and effective measures to ensure the enactment of a 
rivers and harbors bill during the special session of the Seventy- 
first Congress ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

16. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by L. J. Bartholomy, 
Bach, Mich., and 71 other residents of Huron County, Mich., 
urging a higher tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

17. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by Goldie Farrar, of 
Belgrade, Nebr., and 160 other citizens of that community, pro- 
testing the calling of an international conference by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the acceptance by him of an invita- 
tion to participate in such a conference for the purpose of 
revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be attached 
thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the conti- 
nuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

18. Also, petition signed by H. P. Solomon and 200 others of 
Crofton, Nebr., protesting the calling of an international con- 
ference by the President of the United States or the acceptance 
by him of an invitation to participate in such a conference for 
the purpose of revising the present calendar unless a proviso 
be attached thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of 
the continuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of 
blank days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

19. Also, petition signed by Andrew Johnson and 18 other 
citizens of Omaha, Nebr., pleading for the passage of House bill 
14676, which will work for the welfare of the disabled Spanish- 
American War veterans, and asking for early consideration of 
this bill by the Congress; to the Committee on Pensions, 

20. By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Richard 
Hudnut Co., New York City, opposing an increase in duty on 
nonedible blackstrap molasses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

21. Also, petition of the Hunterspoint Lumber & Supply Co. 
(Ine.), protesting against the proposed duty on Canadian lum- 
ber, lath, and shingles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

22. Also, petition of the Clay-Adams Co. (Inc.), New York 
City, favoring certain duties on surgical instruments; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

23. Also, petition of J. U. Parsons, New York City, favoring 
an increased duty on straw hats; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

24. Also, petition of the New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co., opposing the proposed duty on industrial oils and fats; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

25. Also, petition of Penick & Ford (Ltd.), New York City, 
favoring certain duties on tapioca and sago flours; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

26. Also, petition of Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, New York 
City, opposing the removal from the free list of works of art 
more than 100 years old; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

27. Also, petition of the Catskill Chamber of Commerce, 
Catskill, N. Y., favoring a reasonable tariff on cenrent not less 
than the difference between foreign and American labor costs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

28. Also, petition of the Building Material Men’s Association 
of Westchester County, N. Y., protesting against the proposed 
duty on lumber, shingles, and lath; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

29. Also, petition of the Cut and Uncut Pile Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring an increase in duty 
on cut and uncut pile fabrics; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

30. Also, petition of the National Almond Products Co. (Inc.), 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing a higher duty on shelled nut meats; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

31. Also, petition of the Association of American Weigh- 
masters (Inc.), of New York City, protesting against any legis- 
lation which will in any way tend to reduce or adversely affect 
the importation of sugar from the Philippine Islands into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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32. Also, petition of the Upholstery Weavers and Workers 
Union, Local No. 1525, of Mount Holly, N. J., favoring an in- 
crease in duty on drapery and upholstery fabrics; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

33. Also, petition of Jacob De Jong, president Artificial Flower 
Industry of America, favoring an increase of duty at least suf- 
ficient to cover 50 per cent of the difference in wages in the 
artificial flower trade; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

34, Also, petition of the National Association of Men’s Neck- 
wear Manufacturers of New York, requesting a separate elassi- 
fication of men’s neckwear manufactured out of fabric composed 
wholly or in chief part of silk, and an increase of duty provided 
under the act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

35. Also, petition of the Surplus Control League ef the Pacific 
Northwest, Garfield, Wash., favoring to the producer the 42-cent 
tariff on wheat; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

36. Also, petition of the State of Georgia Department of Agri- 
culture, Atlanta, Ga., with reference to oleomargarine; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

37. Also, petition of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
memorializing the Congress to enact such appropriate legislation 
as will grant the citizens of Porto Rico the right to elect their 
own governor by popular vote and the power to select the mem- 
bers of his own cabinet; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

38. Also, petition of E. Clemens Horst Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., concerning national farm relief; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

39. Also, petition of John Reese, commander in chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Broken Bow, Nebr., requesting 
that pension legislation be considered during the special session ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

40. Also, petition of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, Spo- 
kane, Wash., favoring the passage of the Furlow bill for a 
survey, map spotting, and proper marking of landing fields along 
an aerial route between the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., and Seattle, Wash.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

41. Also, petition of the Children’s Welfare Federation of New 
York City (Inc.), favoring the proposed Federal legislation re- 
quired for the continuation of a child-welfare extension service 
similar to that provided for under the Sheppard-Towner Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

42. Also, petition of the American Legion of the State of New 
Mexico, opposing plan toward the abandonment of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Fort Bayard, N. Mex.; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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Turspay, April 16, 1929 


Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, D. D., minister of the New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Ever-living, ever-loving God, source of worlds without end 
and beings without number, in whom all our longings, hopes, 
and aspirations are centered, we thank Thee that Thou art 
We are not strangers to Thy eare. 
tive us to know at the opening of another day that nothing, 
however small, escapes Thy notice and that there is no experi- 
ence in which we can not find Thy presence. May it be so with 
us to-day. Bless the President of the Senate, endow him with 
wisdom, patience, and courage born of faith in Thee. Grant 
that through our fidelity to our tasks a better and braver day 
may come to mankind. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


W. H. McMaster, a Senator from the State of South Dakota; 
Key PitrMan, a Senator from the State of Nevada; Davin A. 
REED, a Senator from the State of Pennsylvania; and FREepERic 
C. Watcort, a Senator from the State of Connecticut, appeared 
in their seats to-day. 

THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Jones and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 2) informing the Senate that a quorum of the 
House of Representatives had assembled; that Hon. NicHoLas 
LONGWworTH, a Representative from the State of Ohio, had been 
elected Speaker; that William Tyler Page, a citizen of the State 
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of Maryland, had been elected Clerk, and that the House was 
ready to proceed to business. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
resolution (H. Res. 3) providing for the appointment by the 
Speaker of three Members on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to join a similar committee on the part of the Senate 
to notify the President of the United States that a quorum of 
each House had assembled and that Congress was ready to 
receive any communication he might be pleased to make; and 
that pursuant to the foregoing resolution the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr, Tirson, Mr. Hawtry, and Mr. Garner members 
of the committee on the part of the House. 

The message communicated to the Senate the intelligence of 
the death of Hon. WHITMELL PuGH MartTINn, a Representative 
elect from the State of Louisiana, and transmitted the resolu- 
tions of the House thereon. 

The message also communicated to the Senate the intelligence 
of the death of Hon. CHarLes W. Roark, a Representative elect 
from the State of Kentucky, and transmitted the resolutions 
of the House thereon. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. WATSON and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas advanced in 
the center aisle and 

Mr. WATSON said: Mr. President, your committee appointed, 
together with one from the House, to wait upon the President 
and notify him that the two Houses of Congress are organized 
and ready for business and inquiring whether he has any mes- 
sage to communicate, have performed that duty and have been 
advised by the President that to-day he will transmit to both 
Houses a message in writing. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE (H. DOC. NO. 41) 


Mr. Latta, one of the secretaries of the President, appeared 
and said: 

Mr. President, I am directed by the President of the United 
States to deliver to the Senate a message in writing. 

The message was received by the Assistant Sergeant at Arms 
(C. A. Loeffier) and handed to the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the message, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two 


pledges given in the last election—farm relief and limited 
changes in the tariff. 

The difficulties of the agricultural industry arise out of a 
multitude of causes. A heavy indebtedness was inherited by 
the industry from the deflation processes of 1920. Disorderly 
and wasteful methods of marketing have developed. The grow- 
ing specialization in the industry has for years been increasing 
the proportion of products that now leave the farm and, in con- 
sequence, prices have been unduly depressed by congested mar- 
keting at the harvest or by the occasional climatic surpluses. 
Railway rates have necessarily increased. There has been a 
growth of competition in the world markets from countries that 
enjoy cheaper labor or more nearly virgin soils. There was a 
great expansion of production from our marginal lands during 
the war, and upon these profitable enterprise under normal con- 
ditions can not be maintained. Meanwhile their continued out- 
put tends to aggravate the situation. Local taxes have doubled 
and in some cases trebled. Work’ animals have been steadily 
replaced by mechanical appliances, thereby decreasing the con- 
sumption of farm products. There are many other contributing 
causes. 

The general result has been that our agricultural industry has 
not kept pace in prosperity or standards of living with other 
lines of industry. 

There being no disagreement as to the need of farm relief, 
the problem before us becomes one of method by which relief 
may be most successfully brought about. Because of the mul- 
titude of causes and because agriculture is not one industry 
but a score of industries, we are confronted not with a single 
problem alone but a great number of problems. Therefore there 
is no single plan or principle that can be generally applied. 
Some of the forces working to the detriment of agriculture can 
be greatly mitigated by improving our waterway transportation ; 
some of them by readjustment of the tariff; some by better un- 
derstanding and adjustment of production needs; and some by 
improvement in the methods of marketing. 

An effective tariff upon agricultural products, that will com- 
pensate the farmer's higher costs and higher standards of living, 
has a dual purpose. Such a tariff not only protects the farmer 
in Our domestic market but it also stimulates him to diversify 
his crops and to grow products that he could not otherwise pro- 
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duce, and thus lessens his dependence upon exports to foreign 
markets. The great expansion of production abroad under the 
conditions I have mentioned renders foreign competition in our 
export markets increasingly serious. It seems but natural, 
therefore, that the American farmer, having been greatly handi- 
capped in his foreign market by such competition from the 
younger expanding countries, should ask that foreign access to 
our domestic market should be regulated by taking into account 
the differences in our costs of production. 

The Government has a special mandate from the recent elec- 
tion not only to further develop our waterways and revise the 
agricultural tariff but also to extend systematic relief in other 
directions. 

I have long held that the multiplicity of causes of agricul- 
tural depression could only be met by the creation of a great 
instrumentality clothed with sufficient authority and resources 
to assist our farmers to meet these problems, each upon its own 
merits. The creation of such an agency would at once transfer 
the agricultural question from the field of politics into the realm 
of economics and would result in constructive action. The ad- 
ministration is pledged to create an instrumentality that will 
investigate the causes, find sound remedies, and have the 
authority and resources to apply those remedies. 

The pledged purpose of such a Federal farm board is the reor- 
ganization of the marketing system on sounder and more stable 
and more economic lines. To do this the board will require 
funds to assist in creating and sustaining farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled agencies for a variety of purposes, such as 
the acquisition of adequate warehousing and other facilities for 
marketing; adequate working capital to be advanced against 
commodities lodged for storage; necessary and prudent ad- 
vances to corporations created and owned by farmers’ market- 
ing organizations for the purchase and orderly marketing of 
surpluses occasioned by climatic variations or by harvest con- 
gestion; to authorize the creation and support of clearing 
houses, especially for perishable products, through which, under 
producers’ approval, cooperation can be established with dis- 
tributors and processors to more orderly marketing of com- 
modities and for the elimination of many wastes in distribution ; 
and to provide for licensing of handlers of some perishable 
products so as to eliminate unfair practices. Every penny of 
waste between farmer and consumer that we can eliminate, 
whether it arises from methods of distribution or from hazard 
or speculation, will be a gain to both farmer and consumer. 

In addition to these special provisions in the direction of im- 
proved returns, the board should be organized to investigate 
every field of economic betterment for the farmer so as to fur- 
nish guidance as to need in production; to devise methods for 
elimination of unprofitable marginal lands and their adaptation 
to other uses; to develop industrial by-products and to survey 
a score of other fields of helpfulness. 

Certain safeguards must naturally surround these activities 
and the instrumentalities that are created. Certain vital 
principles must be adhered to in order that we may not under- 
mine the freedom of our farmers and of our people as a whoie 
by bureaucratic and governmental domination and interference. 
We must not undermine initiative. There should be no fee or 
tax imposed upon the farmer. No governmental agency should 
engage in the buying and selling and price fixing of products, 
for such courses can lead only to bureaucracy and domination. 
Government funds should not be loaned or facilities duplicated 
where other services of credit and facilities are available at 
reasonable rates. No activities should be set in motion that 
will result in increasing the surplus production, as such will 
defeat any plans of relief. 

The most progressive movement in all agriculture has been 
the upbuilding of the farmer’s own marketing organizations, 
which now embrace nearly 2,000,000 farmers in membership 
and annually distribute nearly $2,500,000,000 worth of farm 
products. These organizations have acquired experience in 
virtually every branch of their industry, and furnish a sub- 
stantial basis upon which to build further organization. Not all 
these marketing organizations are of the same type, but the test 
of them is whether or not they are farmer owned or farmer 
‘controlled. In order to strengthen and not to undermine them, 
all proposals for governmental assistance should originate with 
such organizations and be the result of their application. More- 
over by such bases of organization the Government will be re- 
moved from engaging in the business of agriculture. 

The difficulties of agriculture can not be cured in a day; they 
can not all be cured by legislation; they can not be cured by 
the Federal Government alone. But farmers and their organi- 
zations can be assisted to overcome these inequalities. Every 
effort of this character is an experiment, and we shall find 
from our experience the way to further advance. We must 
make a start. With the creation of a great instrumentality of 
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this character, of a strength and importance equal to that of 
those which we have created for transportation and banking, 
we give immediate assurance of the determined purpose of the 
Government to meet the difficulties of which we are now aware, 
and to create an agency through which constructive action for 
the future will be assured. 

In this treatment of this problem we recognize the responsibil- 
ity of the people as a whole, and we shall lay the foundations fer 
a new day in agriculture, from which we shail preserve to the 
Nation the great values of its individuality and strengthen our 
whole national fabric. 

In considering the tariff for other industries than agriculture, 
we find that there have been economic shifts necessitating a 
readjustment of some of the tariff schedules. Seven years of 
experience under the tariff bill enacted in 1922 have demon- 
strated the wisdom of Congress in the enactment of that meas- 
ure. On the whole it has worked well. In the main our wages 
have been maintained at high levels; our exports and imports 
have steadily increased; with some exceptions our manufactur- 
ing industries have been prosperous. Nevertheless, economic 
changes have taken place during that time, which have placed 
certain domestic products at a disadvantage and new industries 
have come into being, all of which creates the necessity for 
some limited changes in the schedules and in the administrative 
clauses of the laws as written in 1922, 

It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision is 
in the main whether there has been a substantial slackening of 
aetivity im an industry during the past few years, and a con- 
sequent decrease of employment due to insurmountable com- 
petition in the products of that industry. It is not as if we 
were setting up a new basis of protective duties. We did that 
seven years ago. What we need to remedy now is whatever 
substantial loss of employment may have resulted from shifts 
since that time. 

No discrimination against any foreign industry is involved in 
equalizing the difference in costs of production at home and 
abroad and thus taking from foreign producers the advantages 
they derive from paying lower wages to labor. Indeed, such 
equalization is not only a measure of social justice at home, but 
by the lift it gives to our standards of living we increase the de- 
mand for those goods from abroad that we do not ourselves pro- 
duce. In a large sense we have learned that the cheapening of 


the toiler decreases rather than promotes permanent prosperity 


because it reduces the consuming power of the people. 

In determining changes in our tariff we must not fail to take 
into account the broad interests of the country as a whole, and 
such interests include our trade relations with other countries. 
It is obviously unwise protection which sacrifices a greater 
amount of employment in exports to gain a less amount of em- 
ployment from imports. 

I am impressed with the fact that we also need important re- 
vision in some of the administrative phases of the tariff. The 
Tariff Commission should be reorganized and placed upon a 
basis of higher salaries in order that we may at all times 
command men of the broadest attainments. Seven years of 
experience have proved the principle of flexible tariff to be 
practical, and in the long view a most important principle to 
maintain. However, the basis upon which the Tariff Commis- 
sion makes its recommendations to the President for administra- 
tive changes in the rates of duty should be made more automatic 
and more comprehensive, to the end that the time required for 
determinations by the Tariff Commission shall be greatly short- 
ened. The formula upon which the commission must now act 
often requires that years be consumed in reaching conclusions 
where it should require only months. Its very purpose is de- 
feated by delays. I believe a formula can be found that will 
insure rapid and accurate determination of needed changes in 
rates. With such strengthening of the Tariff Commission and 
of its basis for action many secondary changes in tariff can well 
be left to action by the commission, which at the same time will 
give complete security to industry for the future. 

Furthermore, considerable weaknesses on the administrative 
side of the tariff have developed, especially in the valuations 
for assessments of duty. There are cases of undervaluations 
that are difficult to discover without access to the books of 
foreign manufacturers, which they are reluctant to offer. This 
has become also a great source of friction abroad. There is 
increasing shipment of goods on consignment, particularly by 
foreign shippers to concerns that they control in the United 
States, and this practice makes valuations difficult to determine. 
I believe it is desirable to furnish to the Treasury a sounder 
basis for valuation in these and other cases. 

It is my understanding that it is the purpose of the leaders 
of Congress to confine the deliberations of this session mainly 
to the questions of farm relief and tariff. In this policy I con- 
cur. ‘There are, however, certain matters of emergency legis- 
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lation that were partially completed in the last session, such 
as the decennial census, the reapportionment of congressional 
representation, and the suspension of the national-origins 
clause of the immigration act of 1924, together with some minor 
administrative authorizations. I understand that these meas- 
ures can be reundertaken without unduly extending the ses- 
sion. I recominend their consummation as being in the public 
interest. 
Herserr Hoover. 

THE WuHiTe House, April 16, 1929. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message will be printed and 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, whether or not the farm retief bill 
will be ready for introduction in the Senate by Thursday? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry I shall be able on Thursday to propose 
legislation, to introduce a bill, and to submit a report thereon 
in writing on Monday, and, ‘if agreeable, I shall then ask that 
the bill be made the unfinished business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Indiana yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I inquire of the Senator from 
Oregon whether it is expected that the report of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry will be unanimous? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I can not forecast the action 
of the committee, because it is still industriously considering 
and studying the bill, and at no time has any member expressed 
himself by a vote. I entertain the hope, however, that the 
action of the committee will be unanimous. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator now refers to 
what has recently become known as the McNary farm relief 
bill and not to the McNary-Haugen bill, I take it. [Laughter.] 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next at 12 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT CHARLES W. ROARK 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions from the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The resolutions (H. Res. 10) were read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. Cartes W. Roark, a Representative elect from the 
State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the desk and ask for their adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 7) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. CHARLES W. Roark, late a Representa- 
tive elect from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 


The Chair 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT WHITMELL PUGH MARTIN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions from the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The resolutions (H. Res. 9) were read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with prefound sorrow ef the 
death of the Hon. WHrrMELL PUGH MArTIN, a Representative elect from 
the State of Louisiana. 
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Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the desk and ask for their immediate consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 8) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. WHITMELL PuGH MARTIN, late a 
Representative elect from the State of Louisiana. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Representatives, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

ADJOURNMENT 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock 
and 382 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment 
being, under the order previously entered, until Thursday, April 
18, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive noninations received by the Senate April 16, 1929 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND [PLENIPOTENTIARY 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Charles G. Dawes, of Illinois, to be anrbassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Great 
Britain, vice Alanson B. Houghton, retired. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER 


H. Dorsey Newson, of New York, to be a Foreign Service 
officer of class 6 of the United States of America. 
CoLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS FoR CustToMs CoLLEcTION District No. 18 

Sidney C. Brown, of Lakeland, Fla., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 18, with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla., in place of Charles N. Hildreth, whose term of 
office expired February 28, 1929. (Mr. Brown is now serving 
under temporary commission issued during the recess of the 
Senate. ) 


OF THE 


PusLic HeEALTH SERVICE 

Surgeon Lunsford D. Fricks to be senior surgeon, to rank as 
such from March 15, 1929. 

Assistant Surgeon Raymond A. Vonderlehr to be passed as- 
sistant surgeon, to rank as such from April 10, 1929. 

(These officers are now serving under temporary commissions 
issued during the recess of the Senate.) 

Coast GUARD 

Douglas R. Burkam to be a temporary ensign in the Coast 
Guard of the United States, to rank as such from March 16, 1929. 
(This officer is now serving under temporary commission issued 
during the recess of the Senate.) 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 

-atrick Jay Hurley, of Oklahoma, to be Assistant Secretary 

of War, vice Charles B. Robbins, of Iowa. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY 

Ernest Lee Jahncke, of Louisiana, to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 

David Sinton Ingalis, of Ohio, to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS, IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 

THE NAvy 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett to be Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, in the Department of the Navy, with the rank 
of rear admiral, for a term of four years. 
PAYMASTER GENERAL AND CHIEF, THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 

ACCOUNTS, IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Pay Director Joseph J. Cheatham to be Paymaster General 
and Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a 
term of four years, 

First ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

Joseph M. Dixon, of Montana, to be First Assistant Secretary 

of the Interior, vice Edward C. Finney, resigned. 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Charles J. Rhoads, of Pennsylvania, to be Cummissioner of 

Indian Affairs, vice Charles H. Burke, resigned. 
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EXAMINER IN CHIEF IN THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


William L, Thurber, of. Massachusetts, now holding recess 
appointment, to the position of examiner in chief in the United 
States Patent Office. 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 

Charles McK. Saltzman, of Iowa, to be a member of the 
Federal Radio Commission for a term expiring February 23, 
1930. 

MEMBER OF THE Boarp oF MEDIATION 

Oscar B. Colquitt, of Texas, to be a member of the Board 
of Mediation for a term expiring five years after January 1, 
1929, vice Pat Morris Neff, term expired. 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 

CoMMISSION 

John M. Morin, of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission for a term 
of six years from March 15, 1929, vice Homer A. A. Smith, term 
expired. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CorRPS OF THE ARMY OF 

THE UNITED STATES 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be brigadier generals, reserve 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Garrison Barnard, New Jersey National 
Guard, from April 10, 1929. 

Brig. Gen. Paul Bernard Clemens, Wisconsin National Guard, 
from April 10, 1929. 
REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFiIcers’ RESERVE Corps OF THE ARMY 

OF THE UNITED STATES 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be major general, Auxiliary Reserve 


Maj. Gen. George Herbert Harries, Auxiliary Reserve, from 
September 16, 1929. 

To be brigadier generals, Auviliary Reserve 

Brig. Gen. John Miller Turpin Finney, Auxiliary Reserve, 
from September 24, 1929. 

Brig. Gen. Willian. Sydney Thayer, Auxiliary Reserve, from 
August 20, 1929. 

Brig. Gen. Edward Vollrath, Auxiliary Reserve, from August 
5, 1929, 

To be brigadier generals, reserve 
Brig. Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt, reserve, from August 29, 1929. 
Brig. Gen. Roy Hoffman, reserve, from October 2, 1929. 
PosSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Fdna T. Cobb to be postmaster at Bellamy, Ala., in place of 
E. T. Cobb. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 1929. 

Charlie D. Price to be postmaster at Castleberry, Ala., in place 
of C. D. Price. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 1929. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alva M. Smith to be postmaster at Chino, Calif., in place of 
J. B. Fugate, removed. 

Mary B. Buswell to be postmaster at Delhi, Calif., in place of 
J. P. Wymer, deceased. 

ILLINOIS 

Gladys W. Leavitt to be postmaster at Hammond, IIL, in place 
of E. B. Leavitt. Incumbent’s commission expired January 3, 
1929. 

Florence M. Lozier to be postmaster at Humboldt, IIL, in place 
of I. I. Shrader, Incumbent’s commission expired December 10, 
1928. 

Grace BE. Jennings to be postmaster at Murrayville, Ill, in 
place of W. E. Wright, resigned. 

INDIANA 

Howard T. Himes to be postmaster at Ladoga, Ind., in place 
of J. N. Brown, deceased, 

IOWA 

Hugh S, Pierce to be postmaster at Hopkinton, Iowa, in place 
of N. B. Mullan, deceased. 

Harold B. Plumb to be postmaster at Waterloo, Iowa, in place 
of R. C, Eggert, resigned. 

KANSAS 

Glen D, Rose to be postmaster at Eureka, Kans.. in place of 

G. D, Rose. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 1929. 
KENTUCKY 

Sam Thomas to be postmaster at Allen, Ky., in place of James 
Webb. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 1929. 

Delmon W. Howard to be postmaster at Betsy Layne, Ky, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1928, 
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Sidney §. Offutt to be postmaster at Georgetown, Ky., in 
place of A. R. Bristow. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
6, 1928: 

Allen E. Bell to be postmaster at Moreland, Ky., in place of 
A. E. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1929. 

MAINE 

Walton H. Smith to be postmaster at Lisbon Falls, Me., in 

place of A. O. White, deceased. 
MICHIGAN 

Maud ©. Doane to be postmaster at Pewamo, Mich., in place 
of I. M. Ulrich. Incumbent’s commission expired December 9, 
1928, 

Floyd BE. Wagner to be postmaster at Vandalia, Mich., in 
place of J. M. Bonine, removed. ; 

MINNESOTA 

Bennie J. Huseby to be postmaster at Adams, Minn., in place 
of Anna Slindee, resigned. 

Roy J. Stroud to be postmaster at Mabel, Minn., in place of 
J. O. Backman, deceased. 

Charles ©, Tolman to be postmaster at Paynesville, Minn., in 
place of F. C. Nehring. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 27, 1929. 

MISSOURI 

Olric T, Anderson to be postmaster at Arcadia, Mo., in place 
of H. R. Imboden, removed. 

Stella M. Mountjoy to be postmaster at Ashland, Mo. 
became presidential July 1, 1928. 

Louis E. Price to be postmaster at Freeman, Mo. 
came presidential July 1, 1928. 

Minnie Rice to be postmaster at Irondale, Mo., in place of 
Minnie Rice. Incumbent’s commission expired February 27, 
1929. 

J. Homer Weakley to be postmaster at Kearney, Mo., in place 
of R. S. Kline. Incumbent’s commission expired January 14, 
1928. 

James R. Archer to be postmaster at Mountain Grove, Mo., In 
place of Elvin Lee, resigned. 

George T. Holybee, jr., to be postmaster at Platte City, Mo., 
in place of J. W. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 12, 1923. 

Jacob H. Seneker to be postmaster at Sarcoxie, Mo., in place 
of P. V. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 21, 1926: 


Office 
Office be- 


Robert B. Petts to be postmaster at Warsaw, Mo., in place of 
L. T. Moore, resigned. 


MONTANA 

Leslie E, Robinson to be postmaster at Columbia Falls, Mont., 
in place of L. E. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1929. 

Thelma F. Holst to be postmaster at Westby, Mont., in place 
of R. C. Stageberg, removed. 

NEBRASKA 

William A. Gunderson to be postmaster at Dix, Nebr., in 
place of B. E. Goding, resigned. 

Henry Ingerle to be postmaster at Elba, Nebr., in place of 
H. G. Lehn, resigned. 

Bertha A. Reese to be postmaster at Pleasanton, Nebr., in 
place of James O’Nele, deceased. 


NEVADA 


Erwin E. Frost to be postmaster at Golconda, Nev., in place 
of E. E. Frost. Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 
1929. 

NEW YORK 

George C. Myer to be postmaster at Highland Falls, N. Y., in 
place of G. C. Myer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1928. 

Kurt Hoenig to be postmaster at Islip Terrace, N. Y. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1928. 

Lucius Lennon to be postmaster at Purling, N. Y., in place of 
R. M. Palmeter, resigned. 

Elsey M. Doying to be postmaster at Scarborough, N, Y., in 
place of F. W. Doying, resigned. 

Julia H. Roche to be postmaster at Unionville, N. Y., in place 
of L. E. Elston, resigned. 

William S. Frischknecht to be postmaster at West Albany, 
N. Y., in place of A. M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 11, 1928. 


NORTH. CAROLINA 
Felix M. MeKay to be postmaster at Erwin, N. ©., in place 


of F. M. McKay. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1929. 
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Wyatt L. Stallings to be postmaster at Pinetops, N. C., in 
place of W. E. Crisp, removed. 

William C. Barnes to be postmaster at Roxobel, N. C., in 
place of L. L. Bryant, removed. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Worthy Wing to be postmaster at Edmore, N. Dak., in place 
of O. S. Wing, removed. 

Alexander H, Allan to be postmaster at Walhalla, N. Dak., 
in place of W. A. Andrews. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1928. 

Byron W. Graham to be postmaster at Wing, N. Dak., in 
place of L. M. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
3, 1928. 

OHIO 


Plummer D. Folk to be postmaster at Leipsic, Ohio, in place 
of P. D. Folk. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1929. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph M. Baltz to be postmaster at Ardmore, TPa., in place 
of J. R. Baltz, deceased. 

Ozro N. Barclay to be postmaster at Bridgeville, Pa., in place 
of O. N. Barclay. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 
1929. 

Alta F. Stephens to be postmaster at Hop Bottom, Pa., in 
place of D. W. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1929. 

Edwin D. Brigham to be postmaster at Tioga, Pa., in place 
of C. 8. Burtch. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1928. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Harlyn Hoy to be postmaster at Artesian, S. Dak., in place 
of D. N. Bonesteel. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
11, 1928. 

Ambrose B. Blake to be postmaster at Huron, S. Dak., in 
place of A. B. Blake. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
14, 1929. 

TENNESSEE 

Alonzo A, Patterson to be postmaster at Henryville, Tenn., in 
place of A. A. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1929. 

Burgy D. Foust to be postmaster at Medina, Tenn., in place 
of R. N. Karnes, removed. 

TEXAS 


Crave R. Davis to be postmaster at Bedias, Tex., in place of 
C. R. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 1929. 

William A, Conner to be postmaster at Dawson, Tex., in place 
of W. A. Conner. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1927. 

Phillip L. Swatzell to be postmaster at De Kalb, Tex., in place 
of P. L. Swatzell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
10, 1928. 

Chester A. Scott to be postmaster at Denton, Tex., in place 
of R. H. Fenton, removed. 

Beveridge P. Brents to be postmaster at Whitewright, Tex., 
in place of W. O. Brents. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1927. 

VIRGINTA 


Bessie J. Deane to be postmaster at New Canton, Va., in 
place of W. P. Moorman, resigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Malcolm R. Mathews to be postmaster at Charleston, W. Va., 
in place of L. S. Echols. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 6, 1929. 

WISCONSIN 


William F. Pflueger to be postmaster at Manitowoc, Wis., in 
place of W. F. Pflueger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1929. 

Peter Mies to be postmaster at Mayville, Wis., in place of 
W. A. Kohl Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 1928. 

Lyle E. Dye to be postmaster at Mazomanie, Wis., in place of 
L, E. Dye. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1929. 

Richard A. Goodell to be postmaster at Platteville, Wis., in 
place of R. I. Dugdale. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 7, 1928. 

Lynn L. Merrill to be postmaster at Princeton, Wis., in place 
of L. L. Merrill. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 
1929. 

Francis Stone to be postmaster at Park Falls, Wis., in place 
of Paul Herbst. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 
1929. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 16, 1929 
AMBASSADOR IXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE 
UNITep STATES OF AMERICA TO GREAT BRITAIN 
Charles G. Dawes, of Illinois, to be ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Great 
Britain. 
Fimst ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Joseph M. Dixon, of Montana, to be First Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, April 16, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Teach us, O Lord, to keep in our grateful minds Thy prevail- 
ing providence. We would praise Thee for that love which is 
the supreme power and sign and wonder of God in the world. 
Let us always determine to make Thee the divine Lord of our 
lives, upon which falls no shadow and rests no blame. Make 
us serious in thought, helpful in act, and gracious in manner, 
May these virtues be the constant temper of our daily conduct. 
So abide with us that the record of this Congress shall be real, 
exalted, inspiring, and possessing a captivating influence that 
shall be felt throughout our land. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. Members who were absent on yesterday, 
desiring to take the oath of office, will present themselves at 
the bar of the House. 

Mr. Vestat, of Indiana; Mr. Sears, of Nebraska; Mr. GIF- 
ForD, Of Massachusetts; Mr. Atpricu, of Rhode Island; Mr. 
ARENTZ, of Nevada; Mr. JoHnson, of Washington; Mr. STEVEN- 
son, of South Carolina; Mr. Brownine, of Tennessee; and Mr. 
Branp, of Georgia, appeared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office prescribed by law. 

REPRESENTATIVE GRIEST, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 15 


Whereas W. W. Griest, a Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, from the tenth district thereof, has been unable from sickness 
to appear in person to be affirmed as a Member of the House, and 
there being no contest or question as to his election: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or a deputy named by him, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to administer the affirmation of office to said W. W. 
GrRiEstT at Lancaster, Pa., and that the said affirmation, when admin- 
istered as herein authorized, shall be accepted and received by the 
House as the affirmation of office of the said W. W. Grirst, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the Hon. Charles I. 
Landis, judge of the county of Lancaster, Pa., to administer the 
affirmation of office to the Hon. W. W. GRIEsT. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, your committee appointed on 
the part of the House to join a like committee on the part of 
the Senate to wait upon the President of the United States and 
inform him that a quorum of both Houses is assembled and 
that the Congress is ready to receive such communication as he 
may cure to make beg leave to report that we have performed 
that duty and that the President will communicate with Con- 
gress forthwith by a message in writing. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO, 1) 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries. 

The SPEAKER laid before thé House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read by 
William Tyler Page, the Clerk: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two 
pledges given in the last election—farm relief and limited 
changes in the tariff. 

The difficulties of the agricultural industry arise out of a mul- 
titude of causes. A heavy indebtedness was inherited by the 
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industry from the deflation processes of 1920. Disorderly and 
wasteful methods of marketing have developed. The growing 
specialization in the industry has for years been increasing the 
proportion of products that now leave the farm, and in conse- 
quent prices have been unduly depressed by congested market- 
ing at the harvest or by the occasional climatic surpluses. 
Railway rates have necessarily increased. There has been a 
growth of competition in the world markets from countries that 
enjoy cheaper labor or more nearly virgin soils. There was a 
great expansion of production from our marginal lands during 
the war, and upon these profitable enterprise under normal 
conditions can not be maintained. Meanwhile their continued 
output tends to aggravate the situation. Local taxes have 
doubled and in some cases trebled. Work animals have been 
steadily replaced by mechanical appliances, thereby decreasing 
the consumption of farm products. There are many other con- 
tributing causes. 

The general result has been that our agricultural industry 
has not kept pace in prosperity or standards of living with 
other lines of industry. 

There being no disagreement as to the need of farm relief, 
the problem before us becomes one of method by which relief 
may be most successfully brought about. Because of the mul- 
titude of causes and because agriculture is not one industry but 
a score of industries, we are confronted not with a single 
problem alone but a great number of problems. Therefore there 
is no single plan or principle that can be generally applied. 
Some of the forces working to the detriment of agriculture can 
be greatly mitigated by improving our waterway transporta- 
tion; some of them by readjustment of the tariff; some by bet- 
ter understanding and adjustment of production needs; and 
some by improvement in the methods of marketing. 

An effective tariff upon agricultural products, that will com- 
pensate the farmer’s higher costs and higher standards of living, 
has a dual purpose. Such a tariff not only protects the farmer 
in our domestic market but it also stimulates him to diversify 
his crops and to grow products that he could not otherwise pro- 
duce, and thus lessens his dependence upon exports to foreign 
markets. The great expansion of production abroad under 
the conditions I have mentioned renders foreign competition in 
our export markets increasingly serious. It seems but natural, 
therefore, that the American farmer, having been greatly handi- 
capped in his foreign market by such competition from the 
younger expanding countries, should ask that foreign access to 
our” domestic market be regulated by taking into account the 
differences in our costs of production. 

The Government has a special mandate from the recent 
election, not only to further develop our waterways and revise 
the agricultural tariff, but also to extend systematic relief in 
other directions. 

I have long held that the multiplicity of causes of agricul- 
tural depression could only be met by the creation of a great 
instrumentality clothed with sufficient authority and resources 
to assist our farmers to meet these problems, each upon its own 
merits. The creation of such an agency would at once transfer 
the agricultural question from the field of politics into the realm 
of economics and would result in constructive action. The 
administration is pledged to create an instrumentality that will 
investigate the causes, find sound remedies, and have the 
authority and resources to apply those remedies. 

The pledged purpose of such a Federal farm board is the 
reorganization of the marketing system on sounder and more 
stable and more economic lines. To do this the board will re- 
quire funds to assist in creating and sustaining farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled agencies for a variety of purposes, such 
as the acquisition of adequate warehousing and other facilities 
for marketing ; adequate working capital to be advanced against 
commodities lodged for storage; necessary and prudent ad- 
vances to corporations created and owned by farmers’ market- 
ing organizations for the purchase and orderly marketing of 
surpluses occasioned by climatic variations or by harvest con- 
gestion; to authorize the creation and support of clearing 
houses, especially for perishable products, through which, under 
producers’ approval, cooperation can be established with dis- 
tributors and processors to more orderly marketing of com- 
modities and for the elimination of many wastes in distribution ; 
and to provide for licensing of handlers of some perishable 
products so as to eliminate unfair practices. Every penny of 
waste between farmer and consumer that we can eliminate, 
whether it arises from methods of distribution or from hazard 
or speculation, will be a gain to both farmer and consumer. 

In addition to these special provisions in the direction of im- 
proved returns, the board should be organized to investigate 
every field of economic betterment for the farmer so as to fur- 
nish guidance as to need in production, to devise methods for 
elimination of unprofitable marginal lands and their adapta- 
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tion to other uses; to develop industrial by-products and to 
survey a score of other fields of helpfulness. 

Certain safeguards must naturally surround these activities 
and the instrumentalities that are created. Certain vital prin- 
ciples must be adhered to in order that we may not undermine 
the freedom of our farmers and of our people as a whole by 
bureaucratic and governmental domination and interference. 
We. must not undermine initiative. There should be no fee or 
tax imposed upon the farmer. No governmental agency should 
engage in the buying and selling and price fixing of products, 
for such courses can lead only to bureaucracy and domination. 
Government funds should not be loaned or facilities duplicated 
where other services of credit. and facilities are available at 
reasonable rates. No activities should be set in motion that 
will result in increasing the surplus production, as such will 
defeat any plans of relief. 

The most progressive movement in all agriculture has been 
the upbuilding of the farmer’s own marketing organizations, 
which now embrace nearly 2,000,000 farmers in membership and 
annually distribute nearly $2,500,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts. These organizations have acquired experience in virtually 
every branch of their industry, and furnish a substantial basis 
upon which to build further organization. Not all these market- 
ing organizations are of the same type, but the test of them is 
whether or not they are farmer owned or farmer controlled. 
In order to strengthen and not to undermine them, all pro- 
posals for governmental assistance should originate with such 
organizations and be the result of their application. Moreover, 
by such bases of organization the Government will be removed 
from engaging in the business of agriculture. 

The difficulties of agriculture can not be cured in a day; 
they can not all be cured by legislation; they can not be cured 
by the Federal Government alone. But farmers and their 
organizations can. be assisted to overcome these inequalities. 
Every effort of this character is an experiment, and we shall 
find from our experience the way to further advance. We must 
make a start. With the creation of a great instrumentality of 
this character, of a strength and importance equal to that of 
those which we have created for transportation and banking, 
we give immediate assurance of the determined purpose of the 
Government to meet the difficulties of which we are now aware, 
and to create an agency through which constructive aetion for 
the future will be assured. 

In this treatment of this problem we recognize the responsi- 
bility of the people as a whole, and we shall lay the foundations 
for a new day in agriculture, from which we shall preserve to 
the Nation the great values of its individuality and strengthen 
our whole national fabric. 

In considering the tariff for other industries than agriculture, 
we find that there have been economic shifts necessitating a 
readjustment of some of the tariff schedules. Seven years of 
experience under the tariff bill enacted in 1922 have demon- 
strated the wisdom of Congress in the enactment of that meas- 
ure. On the whole it has worked well. In the main our wages 
have been maintained at high levels; our exports and imports 
have steadily increased; with some exceptions our manufactur- 
ing industries have been prosperous. Nevertheless, economic 
changes have taken place during that time, which have placed 
certain donrestic products at a disadvantage and new industries 
have come into being, all of which creates the necessity for 
some limited changes in the schedules and in the administrative 
clauses of the laws as written in 1922. 

It. would seem to. me that the test of necessity for revision is 
in the main whether there has been a substantial slackening of 
activity in an industry during the past few years, and a conse- 
quent decrease of employment due to insurmountable competi- 
tion in the products of that industry. It is not as if we were 
setting up a new basis of protective duties. We did that seven 
years ago. What we need to remedy now is whatever substan- 
tial loss of employment may have resulted from shifts since 
that time. 

No discrimination against any foreign industry is involved in 
equalizing the difference in costs of production at home and 
abroad and thus taking fronr foreign producers the advantages 
they derive from paying lower wages to labor. Indeed, such 
equalization is not only a measure of social justice at home, but 
by the lift it gives to our standards of living we increase the 
demand for those goods from abroad that we do not ourselves 
produce. In a large sense we have learned that the cheapening 
of the toiler decreases rather than promotes permanent pros- 
perity because it reduces the consuming power of the people. 

In determining changes in our tariff we must not fail to take 
into account the broad interests of the country as a whole, and 
such interests include our trade relations with other countries. 
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It is obviously unwise protection which sacrifices a greater 
amount of employment in exports to gain a less amount of 
employment from imports. 

I am impressed with the fact that we also need important 
revision in some of the administrative phases of the tariff. 
The Tariff Commission should be reorganized and placed upon 
a basis of higher salaries in order that we may at all times com- 
mand men of the broadest attainments. Seven years of expe- 
rience have proved the principle of flexible tariff to be prac- 
tical, and in the long view a most important principle to 
maintain. However, the basis upon which the Tariff Commis- 
sion makes its recommendations to the President for adminis- 
trative changes in the rates of duty should be made more 
automatic and more comprehensive, to the end that the time 
required for determinations by the Tariff Commission shall be 
greatly shortened. The fermula upon which the commission 
must now act often requires that years be consumed in reaching 
conclusions where it should require only months. Its very 
purpose is defeated by delays. I believe a formula can be found 
that will insure rapid and accurate determination of needed 
changes in rates:. With such strengthening of the Tariff Com- 
mission and of its basis for action many secondary changes in 
tariff can well be left te action by the commission, which at 
the same time will give complete security to industry fer the 
future. 

Furthermore, considerable weaknesses on the administrative 
side of the tariff have developed, especially in the valuations 
for assessments of duty. There are cases of undervaluations 
that are difficult to discover without access to the books of 
foreign manufacturers, which they are reluctant to offer. This 
has become also a great source of friction abroad. There is 
increasing shipment of goods on consignment, particularly by 
foreign shippers to concerns that they control in the United 
States, and this practice makes valuations difficult to determine. 
I believe it is desirable to furnish to the Treasury a sounder 
basis for valuation in these and other cases. 

It is my understanding that it is the purpose of the leaders 
of Congress to confine the deliberations of the session mainly 
to the questions of farm relief and tariff. In this policy I 
eoncur. There are, however, certain matters of emergeney 


| legislation that were partiaHy completed in the last session, 


such as the decennial census, the reapportionment of con- 
gressional representation, and the suspension of the national- 
origins clause of the immigration act of 1924, together with 
some minor administrative authorizations. I understand that 
these measures can be reundertaken without unduly extending 
the session. I recommend their consummation as being in the 
publie interest. 
HERBERT Hoover. 
Tue Wuire Hovusg, April 16, 1929. 
REFERENCE OF THE MESSAGE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the President’s mes- 
sage which has just been read be referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF COMMITTEES 


Mr: TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk the 
following resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 16 


Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, elected 
members of the following-named standing committees of the House, 
to wit: 


ASSIGNMENT OF MAJORITY MEMBERS 

Ways and Means: Willis C. Hawley, of Oregon (chairman); Allen T. 
Treadway, of Massachusetts ; Isaac Bacharach, of New Jersey; Lindley H. 
Hadley, of Washington; Charles B. Timberlake, of Colerado; Henry W. 
Watson, of Pennsylvania; James C. McLaughlin; of Michigan; Charles 
C. Kearns, of Ohio; Carl R. Chindblom, of Illinois; Frank Crowther, of 
New York; Richard 8S. Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Henry A. Estep, of 
Pennsylvania; C. William Ramseyer, of Iowa; Frederick M. Davenport, 
of New York; and James A. Frear, of Wisconsin. 

Agriculture : Gilbert N. Haugen, of Iowa (chairman); Fred S. Pur- 
nell, of Indiana; Thomas S. Williams, of Illinois; Charles J. Thompson, 
of Ohio; John C. Ketcham, of Michigan; Thomas Hall, of North 
Dakota; Harcourt J. Pratt, of New York; Franklin W. Fort, of New 
Jersey; Franklin Menges, of Pennsylvania; August H. Andresen, of Min- 
nesota; Charles Adkins, of Illinois; John D. Clarke, of New York: 
Clifford R. Hope, of Kansas; Elbert S. Brigham, of Vermont; and 
Victor 8. K. Houston, of Hawaii. 

Rules: Bertrand H. Snell, of New York (chairman); Thomas S. 
Williams, of Illinois; Fred S. Purnell, of Indiana; Earl C. Michener, of 
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Michigan; Harry C. Ransley, of Pennsylvania; Franklin W. Fort, of 
New Jersey; Joseph W. Martin, jr., of Massachusetts; and Lloyd 
Thurston, of Iowa. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and ask for its present consideration. Before the resolution is 
reported may I be indulged to make a statement concerning it? 
There are two vacancies we are not able to fill at the moment, 
one on the Ways and Means Committee and the other on the 
Committee on Rules. We hope to submit names the latter part 
of the week for these two vacancies. I suggest to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. T1rson] that he oblige us some time this 
week by adjourning around 4 o’clock and thus give us an oppor- 
tunity to have a caucus, since the membership of the Committee 
on Ways and Means must be filled by caucus action. Hither 
to-morrow or next day I shall ask the indulgence of the House 
to adjourn about that time. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, there will be no difficulty in 
securing such time, and at such time as the gentleman may 
wish. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 17 


Resolved, That the following-named Representatives be, and they are 
hereby, elected members of the standing committees of the House, as 
follows: 

Ways and Means: John N. Garner, Texas; James W. Collier, Missis- 
sippi; Charles R. Crisp, Georgia; John F. Carew, New York; Henry T. 
Rainey, Illinois; Cordell Hull, Tennessee; Robert L. Doughton, North 
Carolina; Heartsill Ragon, Arkansas; Sam B. Hill, Washington. 

Agriculture: James B. Aswell, Louisiana; David H. Kincheloe, Ken- 
tucky; Marvin Jones, Texas; Hampton P. Fulmer, South Carolina; 
Thomas A. Doyle, Illinois; William W. Larsen, Georgia; William L. 
Nelson, Missouri. 

Rules: Edward W. Pou, North Carolina; William B. Bankhead, Ala- 
bama; John J. O'Connor, New York. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
BUSINESS OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTER 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
which I send to the desk and ask its present consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 18 


Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means is authorized to 
sit during the sessions and recesses of the present Congress, to employ 
such expert, clerical, and stenographic services and to gather such 
information, through Government agents or otherwise, as to it may 
seem fit, in connection with the consideration and preparation of a 
bill or bills for the revision of the tariff act of 1922 and other customs 
laws; to purchase such books and to have such printing and binding 
done as it shall require, in addition to requiring the attendance of the 
committee stenographers; and to incur such other expenses as may be 
deemed necessary by the committee. All expenses of the committee 
incurred for any such purposes shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on the usual vouchers submitted by the chairman of the 
committee and approved by the Committee on Accounts. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether that 
is a privileged resolution or not, or whether the gentleman 
asked unanimous consent for its present consideration. I do 
not intend to object to the resolution if it is not privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that it is 
not privileged. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand it, this resolution is in 
the interest of the preparation of the tariff bill. I realize 
that the gentleman and his Republican associates are prepar- 
ing a tariff bill, but I think it not improper to call attention to 
the fact that the appropriations provided in the resolution are 
being made for employees who are being used by only a portion 
of the membership of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Ordinarily I think it would not be inconsistent that the minority 
side of the House should object to appropriations that are to 
be used entirely and alone by the majority. I am wondering 
if the gentleman would assure us that at some time we may 
have the benefit of the documents that are prepared by this 
committee and authorized by this resolution, in order that we 
may have the same information that his associates are now 
getting. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman from Texas knows that our 
Democratic associates sat with us during the hearings. They 
have copies of the hearings as printed, and the summaries of 
the tariff information. These have been printed and have been 
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sent to every Member of the House and of the Senate. All of 
the available information that we have is in the files, subject 
to the investigation of the gentleman from Texas and his asso- 
ciates. Does that answer the question? 

Mr. GARNER. It does not in any sense of the word. 
What information has the gentleman now or that his employees 
have that makes it necessary to have this resolution providing 
funds to pay them? They certainly are not giving the informa- 
tion to the entire committee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman knows that always in the 
history of this country the majority party has prepared the 
legislation on the tariff. It was so when the Democrats con- 
trolled the House, and when the time comes that we have the 
new bill prepared we will take the Democratic members of the 
committee into our confidence and show them the whole thing. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARNER. And would the gentleman be good enough 
to tell me when that day will arrive? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We have been laboring for several months 
with the idea of having that information ready by the 20th 
day of this month, and we are still laboring with that idea in 
mind. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the point of order 
against the resolution in the form in which it is now proposed— 
and I do not intend to make the point of order, inasmuch as 
this is not a privileged .resolution—it seems to me that the 
proper way to present the matter would be to ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration, 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is what I intend to do. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sure that there will be no objection 
to that procedure, but I think that should be done. 
I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 


Mr. HAWLEY. 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution offered by the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman says that the resolution is in the usual form: 

Mr. HAWLEY. So I am informed. I did not prepare it 
myself personally. 

Mr. WINGO. The resolution gives unlimited authority to 
expend an unlimited amount of money for certain purposes, 
and then winds up by a blanket clause, “to incur such other 
expenses as may be deemed necessary by the committee.” Is 
that customary? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Under the resolution as established last 
session and similar resolutions that have been adopted hereto- 
fore. We will be as economical as possible. 

Mr. WINGO. But this gives unlimited authority to incur 
any expenses that may be deemed necessary by the committee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It gives authority to do what is necessary 
to be done. The expenditures are all audited by the Committee 
on Accounts. 

Mr. WINGO. It gives unlimited authority to incur any other 
expenses they want to. Is that in keeping with the present 
President’s financial policy, to authorize an unlimited expendi- 
ture of public funds? 

Mr, OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I take it the resolution does not contain a provision 
that the Committee on Accounts shall approve the vouchers of 
expenditure. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Committee on Accounts does audit our 
expenditures. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. But you have no Committee on 
Accounts in this House, so you can not spend any money? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; the Committee on Accounts is a stand- 
ing committee of the House and is a continuing committee. 
That committee has been auditing our expenditures. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, on account of the rain and some 
other matters the preparation of the report on the agricultural 
bill has been somewhat delayed so that it will probably not be 
possible to go forward with the debate on to-morrow. It is 
expected, however, that the bill will be reported to-morrow and 
that on Thursday the consideration of the bill in the House will 
begin. 

Mr. SABATH. Will not this rain be helpful and beneficial to 
agriculture? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I hope it may be. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the House be in session to-morrow? 
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Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; it will be necessary for us to meet 
to-morrow. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
a good idea to have the farm bill as reported printed in the 
Recorp. It is not long. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am requested to submit a re- 
quest that the farm bill as introduced, H. R. 1, be printed in the 
Recorp, as it is not a very long bill. If there is no objection, 
I ask that it may be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the agricultural bill, H. R. 1, be printed 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


H. R. 1 


A bill to establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress (1) to promote the effective merchandising of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, so that the industry 
of agriculture will be placed on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries; and (2) to that end to protect, control, and stabilize the 
current of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities and their food products by minimizing specula- 
tion, preventing inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution, and 
limiting undue and excessive price fluctuations; by encouraging the 
organization of producers into cooperative associations and promoting 
the establishment and financing of a farm marketing system of pro- 
ducer-owned and producer-controlled cooperative associations and other 
agencies; and by aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any 
agricultural commodity, through orderly production and distribution, so 
as to maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such sur- 
pluses from unduly depressing prices for the commodity. The Federal 
farm board shall execute the powers vested in it by this act only in 
such manner as will, in the judgment of the board, aid to the fullest 
practicable extent in carrying out the policy above declared. 

Src. 2. (a) A Federal farm board is hereby created which shall con- 
sist of a chairman and five other members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; and of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, ex officio. The chairman shall serve at 
the pleasure of the President. The terms of office of the appointed 
members, except the chairman, first taking office after the date of the 
approval of this act, shall expire, as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination, two at the end of the second year, two at the end 
of the fourth year, and one at the end of the sixth year, after such date. 
A successor to an appointed member, except the chairman, shall serve 
for a term expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed, except that any person 
appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term. The President may designate 
any appointed member of the boar to act as chairman in case of the 
absence or disability of the chairman. The board may function not- 
withstanding vacancies, and a majority of the appointed members in 
office shall constitute a quorum. Each appointed member shall be a 
citizen of the United States, and shall not actively engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment than that of serving as a member of 
the board. Each appointed member shall receive a salary of $12,000 a 
year, except the chairman, whose salary shall be fixed by the President. 
Each appointed member shall receive necessary traveling and subsist- 
ence expenses, or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the limita- 
tions prescribed by law, while away from his official station upon official 
business. 

(b) The principal office of the board shall be located in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the District of Columbia and the board shall 
maintain such other offices in the United States as it deems necessary. 
The board (1) shall have an official seal which shall be judicially 
noticed; (2) shall make an annual report to Congress upon the admin- 
istration of this act and any other matter relating to the better effectua- 
tion of the policy declared in section 1, including recommendations for 
legislation; (3) may make such regulations as are necessary to execute 
the functions vested in the board by this act; (4) may appoint and fix 
the salaries of a secretary and such experts, and, in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, as amended, and subject to the provisions 
of the civil service laws, such other officers and employees, as are neces- 
sary to execute such functions; and (5) may make such expenditures 
(including expenditures for rent and personal services at the seat of 
government and elsewhere, for law books, periodicals, and books of ref- 
erence, and for printing and binding) as are necessary to execute such 
functions. Expenditures by the board shall be allowed and paid upon 
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the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chair- 
man of the board. 

Suc. 3. (a) The board is authorized to designate, from time to time, 
as an agricultural commodity for the purposes of this act (1) any- 
regional or market classification or type of any agricultural commodity 
which is so different in use or marketing methods from other such 
classifications or types of the commodity as to require, in the judg- 
ment of the board, treatment as a separate commodity under this act; 
or (2) any two or more agricultural commodities which are so closely 
related in use or marketing methods as to require, in the judgment 
of the board, joint treatment as a single commodity under this act. 

(b) The board shall invite the cooperative associations handling any 
agricultural commodity to establish an advisory commodity committee 
to consist of seven members, of whom at least two shall be experienced 
handlers or processors of the commodity, to represent such commodity 
before the board in matters relating thereto. Members of each such 
committee shall be selected by the cooperative associations from time 
to time in such manner as the board shall prescribe. No salary shall 
be paid to committee members, but the board shall pay each a per diem 
compensation not exceeding $20 for attending committee meetings 
authorized by the board and for time devoted to other business of the 
committee authorized by the board, and necessary travel and subsist- 
ence expenses, or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the limita- 
tions preseribed by law for civilian employees in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Sec. 4. The board is authorized and directed (1) to promote educa- 
tion in the principles and practices of cooperative marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities and food products thereof; (2) to encourage the 
organization, improvement in methods, and development of effective 
cooperative associations; (3) to keep advised from any available sources 
and make reports as to crop prices, experiences, prospects, supply and 
demand, at home and abroad; (4) to investigate conditions of over- 
production of agricultural commodities and advise as to the prevention 
of such overproduction; and (5) to make investigations and reports 
and publish the same, including investigations and reports upon the 
following: Land utilization for agricultural purposes; reduction of the 
acreage of unprofitable marginal lands in cultivation; the economic need 
for reclamation and irrigation projects; methods of expanding markets 
at home and abroad for agricultural commodities and food products 
thereof ; methods of developing by-products of and new uses for agricul- 
tural commodities ; and transportation conditions and their effect upon 
the marketing of agricultural commodities. 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$500,000,000, which shall be made available by the Congress as soon 
as practicable after the approval of this act and shall constitute a 
revolving fund to be administered by the board. The board is authorized 
to make loans and advances from the revolving fund as hereinafter pro- 
vided. All such loans and advances shall bear interest at a rate to 
be fixed by the board. Repayments of principal upon any loan or 
advance shall be covered into the revolving fund. Payments of interest 
upon any loan or advance shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) Upon application by any cooperative association the board is 
authorized to make loans to it from the revolving fund to assist in 
(1) the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and food 
products thereof; (2) the construction or acquisition by purchase or 
lease of storage or other pbysical marketing facilities for such com- 
modities and products; (3) the formation of clearing house associations 
as hereinafter described; and (4) extending the membership of the 
cooperative association applying for the loan by educating the producers 
of the commodity handled by the association in the advantages of 
cooperative marketing of that commodity. No loan shall be made under 
this subdivision unless, in the opinion of the board, the loan is in 
furtherance of the policy declared in section 1 and the cooperative 
association applying for the loan bas an organization and manage- 
ment, and business policies of such character as to insure the reason- 
able safety of the loan and the furtherance of such policy. Loans for 
the construction or acquisition by purchase or lease of storage or other 
physical marketing facilities shall be subject to the following additional 
limitations : 

(1) No such loan for the construction or purchase of such facilities 
shall be made in an amount in excess of 80 per cent of the value of 
the facilities to be constructed or purchased. 

(2) No loan for the purchase or lease of such facilities shall be 
made unless the board finds that the purchase price or rent to be 
paid is reasonable, 

(3) No loan for the construction or purchase or lease of such 
facilities shall be made unless the cooperative association demonstrates 
to the satisfaction of the board that there are not available for its use 
at reasonable rates existing suitable storage or other physical marketing 
facilities. 

(4) Loans for the construction or purchase of such facilities, to- 
gether with the interest thereon, shall be repaid upon an amortization 
plan over a period not in excess of 20 years. All loans under this sub- 
division shall be upon terms hereinbefore specified and upon such 
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security and other terms not inconsistent therewith as the board deems 
necessary. 

(c) Upon application of any cooperative association handling an 
agricultural commodity or of producers of an agricultural commodity, 
the board is authorized, if it deems such association or producers 
representative of the commodity, to assist in forming producer-controlled 
clearing house associations adapted to effecting the economic distribu- 
tion of the agricultural commodity among the various markets and to 
minimizing waste and loss in the marketing of the commodity, if. such 
assistance, in the opinion of the board, will be in furtherance of the 
policy declared in section 1. Such clearing house associations are 
authorized to operate under rules adopted by the member cooperative 
associations and approved by the board. Independent dealers in, and 
handlers, distributors, and processors of, the commodity, as well as 
cooperative associations handling the commodity, shall be eligible for 
membership in the clearing house association, provided the policy of 
such clearing house association shall be approved by a committee of 
producers which, in the opinion of the board, is representative of the 
commodity : And provided further, That such clearing house association 
shall operate under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the board. The board may provide for the registration of any such 
clearing house association. 

(d) The board is authorized, upon application of cooperative asso- 
ciations and of the advisory commodity committee for the commodity, 
to enter into agreements, subject to the conditions hereinafter specified, 
for the insurance of the cooperative associations against loss through 
price decline in the agricultural commodity handled by the associations 
and produced by the members thereof. Such agreements shall be 
entered into only if, in the opinion of the board, (1) coverage is not 
available from private agencies at reasonable rates, (2) the insurance 
will be in furtherance of the policy declared in section 1, and (3) the 
agricultural commodity is regularly traded in upon an exchange in 
sufficient volume to establish a recognized basic price for the market 
grades of the commodity and such exchange has accurate price records 
for the commodity covering a period of years of sufficient length to 
serve as a basis to calculate the risk and fix the premium for the 
insurance, The agreements shall require payment of premiums. 80 
fixed and shall include such other terms as the board deems necessary. 
Moneys in the revolving fund may be advanced to meet obligations under 
any such insurance agreement but shall, as soon as practicable, be 
repaid from the proceeds of insurance premiums, 

(e) No loan or advance or insurance agreement under this act shall 
be made by the board if in its opinion such loan or advance or agrec- 
ment is likely to increase substantially the production of any agri- 
cultural commodity of which there is commonly produced a surplus in 
excess of the annual domestic requirements. 

Sec, 6. (a) The board may, upon application of the advisory com- 
modity committee for any commodity, recognize as a stabilization cor- 
poration for the commodity any corporation if— 

(1) The board finds that the marketing situation with respect to the 
agricultural commodity requires or may require the establishment of a 
stabilization corporation in order effectively to carry out the policy 
declared in section 1; and 

(2) The board finds that the corporation is duly organized under the 
laws of a State or Territory; and 

(3) The board finds that all the outstanding voting stock or member- 
ship interests in the corporation are and may be owned only by coopera- 
tive associations handling the commodity; and 

(4) The corporation agrees with the board to adopt such by-laws as 
the board may from time to time require, which by-laws, among other 
matters, shall permit cooperative associations not stockholders or mem- 
bers of the corporation to become stockholders or members therein upon 
equitable terms. 

(b) The stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity may 
act as a marketing agency for its stockholders or members, and upon 
request of the advisory commodity committee for the commodity the 
board is authorized to make advances to the stabilization corporation 
for working capital to enable it to purchase, store, merchandise, or 
otherwise dispose of the commodity. Such advances may be for such 
period or periods and upon such terms and conditions and at such rates 
of interest as the board may prescribe. 

(c) Any stabilization corporation receiving such advances shall exert 
every reasonable effort to avoid losses and to secure profits, but it shall 
not withhold any commodity from the domestic market if the prices 
thereof have become unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to domestic 
consumers. 

(d) The board shall require any stabilization corporation to establish 
and maintain adequate reserves before it shall pay dividends out of its 
profits. If, by reason of unforeseen conditions, a loss is sustained by 
any such corporation, which exceeds its capital and reserves previously 
accumulated, such loss shall be repaid out of the profits subsequently 
earned but shall not be assessed against the stockholders of the corpora- 
tion. 

Sec. 7. The board shall, in cooperation with any governmental estab- 
lishment in the executive branch of the Government, including any field 
service thereof at home or abroad, avail itself of the information, data, 
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services, and facilities thereof in order to avoid preventable expense or 
duplication of effort. The President may by Executive order direct any 
Such governmental establishment to furnish the board such information 
and data as such governmental establishment may have pertaining to 
the functions of the board and as the board may request. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions the board shall not be furnished by 
any governmental establishment with any information or data supplied 
by any person in confidence to the governmental establishment in pur- 
Suance of any provision of law or of any agreement with the govern- 
mental establishment, The board may cooperate with any State or 
Territory, or department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or 
with any person, 

Sec. 8. (a) For expenditures in executing the functions vested in the 
board by this act (including salaries and expenses of members, officers, 
and employees of the board and per diem compensation and expenses of 
the commodity committees), incurred prior to July 1, 19380, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,500,000. No part of 
the moneys appropriated in pursuance of this authorization shall be 
available for expenditures, including loans and advances, for the pay- 
ment of which the revolving fund or insurance moneys are authorized to 
be used. 

(b) As used in this act, the term “ cooperative association’ means 
any association qualified under the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
association of producers of agricultural products,” approved February 
18, 1922. Whenever in the judgment of the board the producers of any 
agricultural commodity are not organized into cooperative associations 
so extensively as to render such cooperative associations representative 
of the commodity, then the privileges, assistance, and authority available 
under this act to cooperative associations shall also be available to other 
associations and corporations producer-owned and producer-controlled 
and organized for and actually engaged in the marketing of the agricul- 
tural commodity. No such association or corporation shall be held to be 
producer-owned and producer-controlled unless owned and controlled by 
cooperative associations as above defined and/or by individuals engaged 
as original producers of the agricultural commodity. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any member, officer, or employee of the 
board to speculate, directly or indirectly, in any agricultural commodity 
or product thereof, or in contracts relating thereto, or in the stock or 
membership interests of any association or corporation engaged in 
handling, processing, or disposing of any such commodity or product. 
Any person violating this subdivision shall upon conviction thereof be- 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or 
both. 

(d) It sball be unlawful (1) for any cooperative association, stabili- 
zation corporation, clearing-house association, or commodity committee, 
or (2) for any director, officer, employee, or member or person acting 
on behalf of any such association, corporation, or committee, to which 
or to whom information has becn imparted in confidence by the board, 
to disclose such information in violation of any regulation of the board. 
Any such association, corporation, or committee, or director, officer, em- 
ployee, or member thereof violating this subdivision shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 

Sec. 9. The President is authorized, by Executive order, to transfer 
to or retransfer from the jurisdiction and control of the board the 
whole or any part of any office, bureau, service, division, commission, 
or board in the executive branch of the Government engaged in scien- 
tific or extension work, or the furnishing of services, with respect to 
the marketing of agricultural commodities. The order directing any 
such transfer or retransfer shall designate the records, property (includ- 
ing office equipment), personnel, and unexpended balances. of appropria- 
tion to be transferred. 

Sec. 10. Vouchers approved by the chairman of the board for ex- 
penditures from the revolving fund pursuant to any loan or advance 
or insurance agreement shall be final and conclusive upon all officers 
of the Government; except that all financial transactions of the board 
shall, subject to the above limitations, be examined by the General 
Accounting Office at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller 
General of the United States may by regulation prescribe. Such ex- 
amination, with respect to expenditures from the revolving fund or 
pursuant to any loan or advance or insurance agreement, shall be for 
the sole purpose of making a report to the Congress and to the board 
of expenditures and of loan and advance and insurance agreements in 
violation of law, together with such recommendations thereon as the 
Comptroller General deems advisable. 

Sec, 11. This act may be cited as the “ Federal farm board act.” 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGH 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May the House be advised if it will be 
possible to get copies of the President’s message as we have 
heretofore? Some of us are deeply interested in getting some 
of the details, but there are no copies available. 

The SPEAKER. The message has just been ordered printed 
by the House and will be available to-morrow, 
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FARM RELIEF 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a statement 
made by the president of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion and used in the conference with the President of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement: 


ApRIL 10, 1929. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Executive Mansion, Washington, D. 0.: 

We appear before you as representatives of the Grain 
National Association and its affiliated organizations. 

We desire to declare ovr approval of farm-relief legislation along the 
lines that are economically sound and having as its purpose the relief 
of agriculture and its restoration to a degree of prosperity on a parity 
with that enjoyed by other basic industries. 

We are essentially concerned in distribution, and in the mechanics of 
distribution, and believe that the existing system of receiving, handling, 
storing, and distributing the grain crops of the country, being the devel- 
opment of the trade over a long period of time, is not only efficient and 
expeditious, but is effected at a minimum cost. Our members have in 
the aggregate many millions of dollars invested in these facilities, rang- 
ing from the modest country receiving station to the great terminal 
elevator reservoirs. We sincerely tender the use of this system and 
these facilities to promote the application of any plan that may be 
evolved, but we earnestly request that you neither recommend nor 
approve apy innovation that will destroy, or materially depreciate, the 
value of this investment. 

Qur membership is composed largely of individual operators and stock 
companies in many of which farmers have a substantial share. We also 
enroll a number of cooperative associations, Each group is legitimate 
and is rendering a service that is adequate and necessary. We consider 
that equal rights and opportunity to all is a fundamental American 
principle, and ask that this be recognized in pending or proposed legisla- 
tion. We make the plea that any advantage or favor granted by farm- 
relief legislation to distributors, or organizations of distribution, shall 
likewise accrue to the benefit of all classes of ownership, and shall be as 
accessible to the individual or stock company as to the cooperative 
organizations, 

Our association in the consideration of all legislation has always 
taken the position that any plan proposed must be sound economically ; 
that any proposal based on unsound principles would inevitably result 
disastrously and might well be compared to a house built on the sand. 
This we hold to be fundamental and vital. 

For this reason we are compelled to oppose any price-fixing plan. We 
view any legislation so conceived as contrary to sound fundamental 
economic principles. Overproduction would naturally result, with all its 
attendant ills, and again make necessary deflation, an operation from 
which agriculture is now slowly and paimfully emerging. 

We believe, however, that there are sound economic remedies which 
may well be considered and which will aid the producer. 

Agriculture is entitled to and should receive all possible aid from the 
tariff. Large quantities of farm products and substitutes for farm prod- 
ucts are imported which could be profitably produced under suitable pro- 
tection, and which would employ millions of acres of land now produc- 
ing unprofitable crops which are of necessity now forced on foreign 
glutted markets. 

A large and well-organized research department under the Department 
of Agriculture to discover new industrial uses for farm products would, 
we believe, go far toward developing profitable markets for many com- 
modities now burdensome. Such an organization would likewise no 
doubt find a use for many waste products estimated to aggregate 
140,000,000 tons annually. Science and chemistry have solved many 
industrial problems and, we believe, could materially aid in the farm 
solution, 

If domestic requirements can be developed to a point wherein produc- 
tion is met or balanced by consumption the farm problem would be 
solved. Tariff and research, we believe, will go far toward accomplish- 
ing that desired end. 

In the revision of the tariff we urge that it be confined to agricul- 
tural schedules, inasmuch as the coming special session of Congress is 
to consider purticularly farm problems, 

We suggest that further land-reclamation projects be deferred until 
such time as there is need for increased production, and that those 
projects be regarded as agricultural reserves for the use of posterity. 

As a very important factor contributing to farm relief, we earnestly 
recommend that freight rates on farm products destined for export be 
lowered substantially, and that these reduced export freight rates be 
made to apply from points of origin. We most heartily indorse your 
favorable attitude toward the development of our inland waterways. 


Dealers’ 
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Low transportation costs, and especially as applied to export shipments, 
are most important, Our grain values on surplus crops are determined 
by the prices that can be obtained in foreign consuming markets, based 
on competing quotations from other countries, less transportation and 
handling charges. Reduced export freight rates will maintain domestic 
values on a correspondingly higher level, and, we believe, is worthy of 
much consideration. 

These suggestions have had the indorsement of our membership in the 
annual conventions of 1927 and 1928. We realize that they do not 
offer a perfect solution nor a cure-all for all ills, but we are convinced 
that they are sound economically, fundamentally, are practicable, and 
will hasten the restoration of agricultural prosperity. 

Finally, we submit that material relief may be obtained by the use of 
private capital in providing facilities for storage, processing, and dis- 
tributing many items of farm produce. We have in mind particularly 
perishable products. ‘There is no dearth of capital seeking remunera- 
tive employment. Naturally it hesitates to enter into any adventure 
in which the Government may become a competitor. We do not appre- 
hend that the Government will so far invade the field of private 
business as to engage directly in the buying and selling of farm 
products. However, we do feel that the Congress of the United States 
should determine its policy and make unequivocal statement of its 
intention, to the end that private capital may be encouraged to enter 
into certain forms of investment and financing that may prove of ma- 
terial aid to agriculture as an industry. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
A. 8. MACDONALD, President. 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAUGEN] has just requested me to announce that there will be 
a meeting of his committee, the Committee on Agriculture, at 
2 o'clock this afternoon. 


(Signed) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow, immediately after the reading of the Journal, I be 
permitted to address the House for one-half hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal, 
he be permitted to address the House for one-half hour. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, on what subject? 

Mr. BLACK. On the subject of the Federal reserve. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the House is always 
interested in any statement made by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Hutz], and I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a statement just released by him relative to pro- 
posed tariff legislation at this session. It is both spicy and 
informing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a statement 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Huti]. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of Hon. Cornett Hurr, Representative in Congress from 
the State of Tennessee: 


STATEMENT OF CORDELL HULL 


The most amazing thing in our political annals is now transpiring, 
and that is the attempt of the ultra standpat and embargo tariff forces 
in this country to unify the two leading political parties behind a 
fixed and permanent policy of superprotection and narrow nationalism. 
Speaker LONGWORTH possesses Pickwickian rather than Machiavelian 
traits. He bordered on the Machiavelian in cunning, however, when on 
yesterday with the baldest impudence he practically assumed to speak 
for both political parties with respect to existing prohibitive tariffs and 
to proclaim their complete unification. I assure the Speaker that this 
undertaking is not so simple as that. This delightful Republican pro- 
posal would camouflage the forthcoming tariff bill already prohibitive 
as to most manufacturing, as offering a tariff holiday for agriculture, 
and Democrats will be urged to “swallow it whole” by seeing that it 
receives united Republican and Democratic support. This inevitably 
would mean that Democrats would in the future follow the high tariff 
and special privilege leadership of Smoot, Mellon, Grundy, and their 
associate spokesmen of this small but powerful group. It would mean 
that the Democratic Party in the future would place itself on the 
auction block every two years as does the Republican Party. I de- 
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nounee and challenge this proposed course as an outrageous libel on 
the great historic Democratic Party and on sound economies, 

I admit that, as always, there are some Democrats who are under- 
taking to effect arrangements for the unconditional surrender of the 
Democratic Party to the forces of high-tariff greed and privilege, and 
they may think. that such surrender is now assured. I predict, how- 
ever, that in this they will find themselves as badly mistaken as was 
Benedict Arnold when he felt cocksure that he had arranged for the 
certain surrender of West Point to the opposition. 

Alexander Hamilton stood for an average tariff of 10 per cent. Re- 
publicans, however, dared to increase this average in the McKinley 
law to the point of 49.75 per cent, under which was raised Treasury 
revenue of $199,143,000. They later went farther, and under the 
Dingley law, with a maximum rate of 52.39 per cent, raised for the 
Treasury $202,072,000. Finally, they devised the Payne-Aldrich law, 
which, mainly on account of its prohibitions, embodied an average rate 
of 41.56 per cent, under which $326,561,000 was yielded to the Treas- 
ury. ‘To-day we have the Fordney law, under the operation of which 
we are raising near 80 per cent of our total customs revenue, or more 
than $400,000,000, under an average rate of 55.3 per cent—by far 
the highest rate in the history of the country either in peace or war. 

The Democrats educated and aroused the country in 1892 against the 
injustices and outrages of the McKinley law with its 49.75 per cent 
average rate and swept the country. From 1909 to 1912 they again 
unified themselves, educated and organized the country against the 
anomalies and terrific burdens of the Payne law, with its average rate 
of 41.56 per cent, with the chief result that the Republican Party was 
rent in twain and Democrats again swept the country. It is almost 
horrifying to contemplate that Democrats, with our productive effi- 
ciency vastly increased should now make abject surrender to the 
Fordney policy of superprotection carrying an average rate of more 
than 55 per cent, to the extent that over $400,000,000 of revenue, or 
near 80 per cent of the total yield. This course we are called upon by 
fs0me persons to pursue, for, the Lord knows, what reason or pretext, 
unless it be upon the theory that the tail can wag the dog. 

Speaker LONGWORTH is a true Bourbon only to the extent that he does 
not forget. He was a participant if not one of the drivers of the 
Republican one-horse tariff shay when it ran away in 1909, to the great 
discomfiture of the Republicaus. No one knows better than he that 
the American people, for the benefit of a small minority of tariff 
beneficiaries, are being taxed more burdensomely than at any time in 
the past, while most of our export sales are on a credit, and that at 
any time Democrats may be able, as heretofore, to educate and arouse 
the country and knock the embargo phases of the Fordney law into 
bits, as in the case of the McKinley and Payne tariff laws. This is the 
secret of the Speaker’s overweening anxiety, to quote him on yesterday: 
“JT am in favor of the adjournment of this extra session at the very 
earliest possible moment. * * * We should devote attention to a 
modification of certain tariff rates, as few in number as possible.” 
and so forth, Why all this uneasiness and extreme nervousness on the 
part of Republican leaders if the Fordney Act is bottomed on an honest 
rather than a dishonest and unsound basis? 

When I was a boy we were never able to take the same victim on a 
sniping expedition more than once. The Republicans have been able to 
carry many of the political leaders of American agriculture on a tariff 
sniping expedition, first in 1921, second in 1922, and now they would 
try it a third time, in the face of the fact that 90 per cent of our 
‘farm acreage produces surpluses the price of which abroad fixes home 
prices, and so little or no tariff benefits are afforded. Soon the Ameri- 
can people will awaken from their postwar reveries and proceed to re- 
examine the outrageous Fordney schedules, which have largely wrecked 
agriculture, and when they do so, even casually, there will be an up- 
rising and an economic revolution in this country such as would make 
those of 1892, 1910, and 1912 pale into insignificance. I prefer to 
hold fast to the tested economic wisdom and philosophy of Jefferson, 
Jackson, Tilden, Cleveland, and Wilson than to follow supinely those 
who would now make the great Democratic Party subservient to the 
most corrupt partnership between politics and vested interests in 
American history. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Casey, for an indefinite period, on account of illness, 

Mr. McSwain (at the request of Mr. Dominick), for 10 days, 
on account of illness, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 49 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 


day, April 17, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon, 


SXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
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1. A letter from the chairman of the national legislative 
committee of the American Legion, transmitting the annual 
report of the American Legion for the year 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2. A letter from the chief scout executive of the Boy Scouts 
of America, transmitting a copy of the Nineteenth Annual 
Report of the Boy Scouts of America (H. Doc. No, 2); to the 
Committee on Hducation and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 699) to prevent fraud, 
deception, or improper practice in connection with business 
before the United States Patent Office, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 700) to amend section 210 
of the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 701) relating to length of service of pro- 
fessors of mathematics in the United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 702) authorizing J. C. Ten 
Brook, his successors and assigns (or his heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns), to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River at or near Astoria, Oreg., to 
connect Roosevelt Military Highway in Oregon with Washington 
Ocean Beach Highway; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 708) to authorize a uniform 
and equipment allowance for officers of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 704) to grant relief to those States which 
brought state-owned property into the Federal service in 1917; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 705) to apply pension laws to the Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 706) to permit the granting of 
Federal aid in the improvement of highways which lead directly 
to or from publicly owned bridges which are operated as toll 
bridges until the cost of their construction is reimbursed; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 707) to authorize an appropriation for con- 
struction at Fort McKinley, Portland, Me.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 708) to provide additional 
leave of absence to postal employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 709) in reference to members 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 710) to amend section 259 of the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 711) to 
establish the Wright transcontinental airway; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 712) providing for a 44-hour 
week for certain Government employees; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 713) to control the orderly 
marketing of agricultural products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 714) to purchase a site and the erection 
of a public building at Stuttgart, Arkansas County, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 715) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain 
in future markets and to aid agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 716) to purchase a site and the erection of 
a publie building at Malvern, Hot Springs County, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 717) to enlarge the Army and Naval Gen- 
eral Hospital at Hot Springs National Park, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 718) to purchase a site and the erection of 
a public building at England, Lonoke County, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 719) to provide for the making of loans to 
drainage or levee districts which form a part of the flood-control 
system, and for the purpose of aiding agriculture; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 720) providing for the pur- 
chase of certain inventions, designs, and.methods of aircrafts, 
aircraft parts, aeronautical and aviation technique of Edwin 
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Fairfax Naulty and Leslie Fairfax Naulty, of New York; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 721) providing for the purchase of certain 
inventions, designs, and methods of aircraft, aircraft parts, 
aeronautical and aviation technique of Edwin Fairfax Naulty 
and Leslie Fairfax Naulty, of New York; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 722) to provide 
for the return of unused premiums collected on policies issued 
on the lives of seamen during the World War; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 723) to provide for the payment of com- 
pensation to World War veterans in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 724) to increase the minimum rate of 
invalid pensions ; to the Comnrittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 725) providing for a mine rescue station at 
Terre Haute, Ind.; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 726) for the repeal of the provisions in 
section 2 of the river and harbor act approved March 3, 1925, 
for the removal of a dam at Grand Rapids, on the Wabash 
River, Ill. and Ind.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 727) authorizing an exchange 
of properties for the purpose of the erection of a new Federal 
building at Baton Rouge, La.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 728) to amend section 2 of 
the act relative to naturalization and citizenship of married 
women, approved September 22, 1922; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 729) to protect the title of 
motor vehicles within the District of Columbia; to provide for 
the issuance of certificates of title and evidence of registration 
thereof; to regulate purchase and sale or other transfer of 
ownership; to facilitate the recovery of motor vehicles stolen 
or otherwise unlawfully taken; to provide for the regulation 
and licensing of certain dealers in used and secondhand vehicles 
as herein defined; to prescribe the powers and duties of the 
director of traffic hereunder ; and to provide penalties for viola- 
tions of the provisions hereof; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 730) ‘to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regu- 
lating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved June 
80, 1906, as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 731) for the improvement of Holland Har- 
bor and Black Lake, Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 732) for the improvement of Grand Haven 
Harbor and Grand River, Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 733) to provide for a deep waterway for 
ocean-going vessels for the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean 
by way of the St. Lawrence River and the Welland Canal; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 734) to exempt veterans of the World 
War from payment of the fee for the issuance of a passport; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 735) granting increased 
gratuity pay and pensions to widows or beneficiaries of officers 
and enlisted men who are killed or disabled in time of peace 
while engaged in hazardous occupations; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 736) to authorize the cession to the city 
of New York of land on the northerly side of New Dorp 
Lane in exchange for permission to connect Miller Field with 
the said city’s public sewer system; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 737) to amend 
the national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 738) authorizing amend- 
ment of the existing contract between the United States and 
the Northport irrigation district; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 739) to amend section 5 of the 
act of March 2, 1895, relating to official bonds; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 740) to increase 
the salaries of certain postmasters of the first class; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 741) to provide 
for sending certain mail matter by air mail by Members of 
Congress and certain other persons; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 742) to prevent dese- 
eration of the flag and insignia of the United States and to 
provide punishment therefor; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 743) to prohibit the sending 
of unsolicited merchandise through the mails; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 744) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War to execute a lease with Air Nitrates Cor- 
poration and American Cyanamid Co., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 28) for the 
appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to investigate the pay allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
29) authorizing the President to appoint A. Campbell Turner 
to the Foreign Service of the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 30) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution abolishing the immunity of 
Members of Congress for speeches and debates in either House; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McLEOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 31) authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a commission to study the causes and 
remedy of business cycles and unemployment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
32) providing for the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 33) interpret- 
ing sections 3 and 4 of the Mississippi flood control act of 1928; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of California, 
urging and supporting congressional action and administrative 
leadership toward securing the benefits of tariff protection to all 
American farm producers regardless of commodity, and also on 
those commodities that are competitors, but not necessarily pro- 
duced in the United States, and for restoration of adequate 
tariffs on imports of agricultural products from the Philippine 
Islands; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Iowa, urging 
Congress of the United States to refund the amount of taxes 
paid in excess of what should have been paid had the farmer 
and taxpayer been assessed according to section 212 (d) and 
Treasury Decision 3921 of the revenue act of 1926 made retro- 
active in section 1208 of the same act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Memorial of the State Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana, requesting Congress that a suit- 
able place be provided in Statuary Hall for a statue of the late 
Charles Marion Russell, deceased; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana, requesting Congress that speedy consideration be given 
claims of the Indian tribes mentioned and that the Comptroller 
General be directed to submit his data on the compilation of the 
counterclaims of the United States against said Indian tribes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana, requesting appropriation of adequate moneys for the con- 
struction and maintenance of fire lanes, telephone lines, roads, 
and trails, and other improvements necessary for the preven- 
tion of fires on the forested areas of Montana, and for the con- 
struction of stock driveways, stock watering places, and similar 
improvements desirable for range management; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana, requesting the enactment of such legislation as may be 
necessary to protect the poultry industry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Iowa, memorializing Congress of the United States 
to refund internal-revenue taxes assessed on sales of farm lands 
based on paper profits in the Mid West during the boom years of 
1912, 1920, and 1921; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, indorsing legislation to provide 
for popular election of the Governor of Porto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 745) for the relief of B. Frank 
Shetter; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 746) granting an increase of 
pension to Alice M. Durant; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 747) granting an increase of pension 
Nellie Manion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 748) granting an increase of pension 
Abbie Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 749) granting an increase of pension 
Phebe J. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 750) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 751) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan E. Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 752) for the relief of Wesley B. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 753) for the relief of the State 
of Maine; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3y Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 754) granting a pension to 
Hester Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 755) granting a pension to Etta McCreary ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 756) granting a pension to William Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 757) granting a pension to Grant E. Q. 
Leatherman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 758) to correct the military record of 
Jacob Shuey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 759) to correct the military record of 
Jordan Kidwell; to the Committee on Military: Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 760) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura McWilliams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 761) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Cobb Blasdell & Co.; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 762) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Gallus Kerchner, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 763) for the relief of James W. Shaw; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 764) for the relief of 
Thelma Phelps Lester; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 765) granting 
a pension to Gertrude Delaney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 766) granting a pension to Ruth Moseley; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 767) for the relief of John Costigan; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 768) for the relief of Anna Lohbeck; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Aiso, a bill (11. R. 769) granting a pension to Kate Kingston; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 770) granting a pension to Frederick 
Blackledge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 771) for the relief of Steve Popp; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 772) for the relief of Joseph M. Black; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 773) for the relief of Capt. W. B. Finney; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 774) for the relief of Louis Wohlfahrt; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 775) for the relief of Edith Cook; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 776) for the relief of Arthur H. Lorenzen; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 777) for the relief of William Dalton; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 778) for the relief of Jeannette Weir; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 779) for the relief of George W. Gilmore; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 780) for the relief of George Selby; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 781) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate D. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 782) to extend the benefits of the United 
States employees’ compensation act to R. W. Dickerson; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 783) for the relief of Mary Neaf; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 784) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Helser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: A bill (H. R. 785) for the relief of 
Francis A. Grennen; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 786) for the relief of James Moffitt; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 787) for the relief of Peter Guilday ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 788) for the relief of Amos Gaul; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 789) for the relief of Morris Dietrich; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 790) for the relief of Walter R. Smith; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 791) granting a pension to 
Horatio C. Edgerton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 792) granting a pension 
to Emma Carman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 798) granting a pension to Nancy Card- 
well; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 794) for the relief of C. B. Smith; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 795) to correct the military record of 
Malcolm Allen ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 796) granting a pension to Jesse Burnett; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 797) granting a pension to 
Leon L. Keen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 798) granting an increase of pension to 
Ernest Otto William Silge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 799) granting 
an inerease of pension to Mary R. Schroth; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 800) granting an inerease 
of pension to Jane M. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 801) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Bogue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 802) granting an increase of pension 
Emma Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 803) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan D. Prentis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 804) granting an increase of pension 
Annie BE. Northup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 805) granting an increase of pension 
Nellie Cornell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 806) granting an increase of pension 
Adelaide F. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 807) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah A. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 808) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia F, Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 809) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth R. Kinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 810) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua J. Pry; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 811) granting an increase of pension to 
Florence ©. Paine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 812) granting an increase 
pension to Emily L, Ingram; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 813) granting a pension to 
Dora Probst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDER: A bill (H. R. 814) for the relief of John 
Thomas Lonergan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 815) for the relief of Harry A. C. Hall, 
alias Charles A. Brooks; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 816) for the relief of Lieut. Commander 
Cornelius Dugan (retired) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 817) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Wicks; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 818) to authorize Hon. Joseph Buffington 
to accept certain decorations and orders tendered him by the 
Kingdom of Italy and the Republic of Czechoslovakia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 819) for the relief of John Holly Wilkie; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 820) for the relief of William Zeiss, ad- 
ministrator of William B. Reaney, survivor of Thomas Reaney 
and Samuel Archbold; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 821) granting a pen- 
sion to Bessie Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 822) granting a pension to John Grisham; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 823) granting a pension to Thirsa Belle 
Cain ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 824) granting a pension to Catherine Cush- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 825) granting a pension to Perry C. Brown; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 826) granting a pension to Lydia A. 
Crouch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 827) for the relief of Homer C. Rayhill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 828) for the relief of the 
city of Perth Amboy, N. J.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 829) for the relief of Lieut. Philip Egner ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 830) for the relief of Frank Woodey; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 831) granting a pension to 
Ella V. Zeluff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 832) granting a pension to Jennie M. Hill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 833) for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh ; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 884) for the relief of John W. Barnum; to 
the Committee on Claims. 2 

Also, a bill (H. R. 835) granting a pension to Maria C. Binga- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 836) to correct the military record of 
Shadrach Frank Foster; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 837) granting a pension to 
Sarah Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 838) granting a pension to Orlenia Mill- 
sap; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 839) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Bartz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 840) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Denning ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 841) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelia Ormiston ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 842) granting an increase of pension to 
Brother Buis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 848) for the relief of George A. Day; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 844) for the relief of Sylvester P. Hill; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 845) for the relief of R. L. Wilson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

sy Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 846) granting a pension to 
Edith Pearl McCain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 847) granting an increase of pension to 
Patience Krisbaum ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 848) for the relief of De- 
troit Fidelity & Surety Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 849) for the relief of Edward H. Cotcher ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 850) granting an increase of pension to 
Marie Piatt Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 851) for the relief of Richard Kirebhoff; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 852) granting 
an increase of pension to Lizzie Gasaway; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 853) granting an increase of pension to 
Olive Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 854) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Groves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 855) granting an increase of pension to 
Virgil O. Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 856) granting an increase of pension to 
Jefferson Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 857) graniing a pension to Mary BE. Scho- 
field ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 858) granting a pension to Sarah Vicars; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 859) granting a pension to Mary L. Neh- 
mier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 860) granting a pension to Belle Lowry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 861) granting a pension to Anna BR. Casey ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 862) for the relief of Martha Rosemond ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 863) for the relief of George W. Woodall; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H, R. 864) for the relief of W. P. Thompson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 865) to correct the military record of 
Frederick Urban; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 866) providing for the examination and 
survey of the Wabash River, and for the construction of a 
canal connecting the Wabash River with the Maumee River, 
said canal to extend between Huntington, Ind., and Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 867) granting a 
pension to Charles E. Grayson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 868) for the relief of William 
Kelley ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 869) 
granting an increase of pension to Cordie E. Zufall; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 870) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie D. Wiggins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 871) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria L. Summa; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 872) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Newell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 873) granting an increase of pension to 
Phebe W. Litman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 874) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza J. Jaquett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 875) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Forney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 876) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 877) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna EK, Ellenberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 878) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary H. Crookham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 879) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida B. Casebeer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 880) granting an increase of pension to 
Minerva J. Carrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 881) granting an increase of pension to 
Elien O. Berkey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $82) granting a pension to Delilah Stevens ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 883) granting a pension to Lucinda M. 
Chrise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 884) granting a pension to James A. War- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 885) for the relief of George F. 
Newhart, Clyde Hahn, and David McCormick ; ‘to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 886) for the relief of Homer 
J. Williamson ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 887) for the relief of Mary R. Long; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 888) for the relief of Harlie O. Hacker; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Aiso, a bill (HH. R. 889) granting a pension to Vernon Charles 
Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 890) granting a pension to 
William J. Dunn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 891) granting a pension to William R. 
Burger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 892) granting a pension to Lovina Bryant; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 893) granting a pension to Bertha Gokey; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 894) granting a pension to Catherine 
Whitmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 895) for the relief of William H. Esta- 
brook; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 896) for the relief of Frank D. Peck; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 897) for the relief of Samuel Hooper Lane, 
alias Samuel Foot; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 898) to correct the records of the War De- 
partment to show that Guy Cariton Baker and Calton C. Baker 
or Carlton C. Baker is one and the same person; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 899) granting an increase 
of pension to Justina Swartz; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 900) granting an increase of pension to 
Susannah Null; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 901) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah A. Muntz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 902) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Pecher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 903) granting an increase of pension to 
Tamar F. Lloyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 904) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Gray ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 905) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A, Ferre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 906) to authorize the Albert J. Lentz Post, 
No. 202, American Legion, of Gettysburg, Pa., to erect and main- 
tain a post home on the grounds of the Gettysburg National 
Military Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 907) to authorize the erection of a marker 
in the Gettysburg National Cemetery to the memory of William 
Saunders; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 908) for the relief of Andrew Amsbaugher ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 909) for the relief of Artemus W. Pentz; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 910) for the relief of William H. Johns; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bill (H. R. 911) granting a pension 
to Susan Rensford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 912) granting a pension to Fannie Snyder; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 918) for the relief of Belle Clopton ; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 914) for the relief of Maude E. Mayer; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 915) for the relief of the New 
York Marine Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 916) for the relief of the depositors of the 
Mariner Harbor National Bank, Mariners Harbor, in the county 
of Richmond, in the State of New York; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 917) for the relief of John Panza and Rose 
Panza; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 918) for the relief of Regine Porges Zim- 
merman; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 919) for the relief of the father of Catha- 
rine Kearney ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Iso, a bill (H. R. 920) for the relief of William H. Sullivan ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 921) for the relief of Andrew Kline; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 922) for the relief of William S. Murray; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 923) for the relief of Louis J. Stroud; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 924) for the relief of the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, Eltingville, Richmond County, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 925) for the relief of George Curren; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 926) for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Henry Ohlekopf, deceased ; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 927) granting 
an increase of pension to Grace M. McOmber; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 928) granting an increase of pension to 
Libbie Achilles ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 929) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Connolly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 930) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Torpy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 931) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen Higley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 932) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella F. Marsters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 933) granting an increase of pension to 
Luella Ames ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 934) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma L. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 935) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 936) for the relief 
of Glen D. Tolman; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 937) for the relief of Nellie Hickey; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 938) for the relief of John J. Beattie; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 939) for the relief of Mary J. Dee; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (EH. R. 940) for the relief of James P. Hamill; to 
the Conrmittee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 941) for the relief of Raymond D. Smith; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 942) to correct the military record of 
Squire J. Holly; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 943) granting a pension to James P. 
Roche; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 944) authorizing the appointment of Lewis 
W. Glossinger as a warrant officer, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 945) grant- 
ing a pension to Deborah Sebring; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 946) granting an increase of 
pension to Tamsen Yorgey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 947) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Flack ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 948) granting a pension to Clara BE. Deuel; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 949) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James W. Newcomb; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 950) granting a pension to Supremia Gate- 
house; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


. PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

43. Petition of the Upper Market and Castro Merchants 
Association, memorializing Congress of the United States for a 
reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

44. Petition of the California Retail Grocers and Merchants 
Association, memorializing Congress for a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

45. Petition of the Retail Grocers Association of San Fran- 
cisco, memoralizing Congress for a reduction of 50 per cent in 
the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

46. Petition of the San Francisco Mercantile Exchange, 
memorializing Congress for a reduction of 50 per cent in the 
Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

47. Petition of the Retail Fruit Dealers Association of San 
Francisco, memorializing Congress for a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

48. By Mr. FENN: Petition of citizens of South Manchester, 
Conn., protesting against the adoption of the national-origins 
provision of the immigration act of 1924, and requesting the 
continuance of the quotas based on 2 per cent of the 1890 
Census; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

49. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of signers in 
favor of separate bill to increase tariff duties on competing 
farm products immediately; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

50. Also, petition of B. F. Napheys, jr., Idaho Springs, Colo., in 
support of a tariff schedule that will adequately protect the 
metal-mining industry ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

51. Also, petition of Martin Bros. & Lee Live Stock Commis- 
sion Co., Kansas City, Mo., in regard to the farm-relief problem ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

52. Also, petition of G. L. Swiggett, Lahoma, Okla., in opposi- 
tion to placing an import duty on cane molasses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

53. Also, petition of E. S. Briggs, manager-secretary American 
Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association, in support of House 
bill 12773 and Senate bill 4500; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

54. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Resolution of the City Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, favoring reduction in the rate of Federal in- 
come tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

55. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the Redford Rabbit and 
Cavy Breeders’ Association, of Redford, Mich., urging that a 
duty of at least 25 per cent in value be placed upon all raw 
rabbit pelts imported into the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

56. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of Ellsworth A, Kern and 
27 other residents of Allegan County, Mich., against proposed 
calendar change of weekly cycle; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

57. By Mr. MENGES: 


Petition of Colonel Edwin B. Watts 
Camp, No. 68; United Spanish War Veterans, of York, Pa., 
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favoring the passage of House bill 14676, granting pensions to 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and nurses of the war with Spain; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

58. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
Building Material Men’s Association of Westchester County, 
N. Y., protesting against increased duty on lumber, shingles, 
and lath; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

59. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Carl 
H. Schultz Corporation, New York City, opposing the increased 
duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

60. Also, petition of John Gilmour, 803 Lincoln Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., opposing a higher duty on sugar; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

61. Also, petition of Valentine & Co., New York City, favoring 
China wood oil be retained on the free list; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

62. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of D. C. Cornelius, 
of Eustace, Tex., and 34 others, petitioning Congress not to 
recommend the calling of an international conference by the 
President of the United States, or the acceptance by him of an 
invitation to participate in such a conference, for the purpose 
of revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be attached 
thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the con- 
tinuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, A pril 17, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most merciful God, the constant conviction is still in our 
hearts that almighty love encircles us. How many joys, how 
many exquisite raptures, how many moments of deep tran- 
quillity are inspired by the good things that come to us. Holy! 
holy! is Thy name. Thou who hast ordained that man should 


work together with Thee, give us grace and wisdom to employ 
all our faculties for the good of our country. We would open 
the gates of our souls and let God come in and make His cove- 


nant with us. Make us true disciples of the Great Teacher and 
followers of the highest example and the holiest life that ever 
entered the thought of man. Do Thou synrpathize with all who 


are in sorrow, temptation, or perplexity. Through Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 


announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following resolutions: 
Senate Resolution 7 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. CHARLES W. Roars, late a Repre- 
sentative elect from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, the Senate do now adjourn, 

Senate Resolution 8 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. WHITMELL PUGH MarrTIN, late a 
tepresentative elect from the State of Louisiana. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, the Senate do now adjourn. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 

Mr, JENKINS, of Ohio; Mr. Kurtz, of Pennsylvania; and Mr, 
McKeown, of Oklahoma, appeared at the bar of the House and 
took the oath of office. 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by printing a short statement of a constituent 
of mine on the agricultural situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following article by Mr. 
M. J. Connolly, publisher of the Hettinger County Herald, New 
England, N. Dak. This special session of Congress is of vital 
importance to agriculture, and farmers everywhere, who for the 
last eight years have been waging a losing fight for their very 
existence, are anxiously looking to us for relief. Mr. Connolly, 
a New England Yankee, transplanted to the North Dakota 
prairies, expresses most eloquently the hopes and views of the 
hard spring wheat farmer. I sincerely trust that his statement 
may have the thoughtful consideration of every Member of 
Congress. 

[From the Hettinger County Herald, Thursday, April 11, 1929] 
BUNCOMBE-ING THE FARMER—A MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 

This is the voice of the American farmer crying forth from a wilder- 
ness of wheat: 

“Give us this day our daily bread, but spare us, O Lords and Peers, 
from the surplus which surfeits the market and maketh slaves of thy 
servants, who under the beneficent Constitution of the United States 
are sovereigns through rights of citizenship. Give us marketing control 
of our products. Grant us protection against the stored surpluses of 
other years and other countries. Protect us from the lower freight 
rates and bumper crops of Canada, special privileges of ‘ milling in 
bond,’ and from the avalanches of beef cattle from Canada and New 
Zealand, powdered eggs from China, and wool from Australia. 

“What profiteth us if the legislature pass a grain storage law allow- 
ing North Dakotans to store grain on the farms under the farmers’ 
union plan, or of pooling grain with the wheat gowers? What does it 
matter if Congress provides us with millions in order that we may keep 
our own grain off the markets if there’s a leak in the tariff wall which 
allows Canada to flood American markets?” 

“Save the surplus and you save all,” political speakers have told 
North Dakota wheat farmers. But when we have no surplus of our 
own, our next-door neighbor on the north is perfectly willing and able 
to supply a surplus for us. 

The Canadian 1928 crop, for instance, amounted to around 500,000,000 
bushels, making a very great surplus. 

Certainly we have a Canadian tariff on wheat, and section 313 of the 
tariff act of 1922 provides for the duty to be paid on imported wheat— 
but did you know this? This act also provides that 99 per cent of 
this duty may be refunded, provided an amount of wheat grown in the 
United States equal to not less than 30 per cent of the amount of im- 
ported wheat has been mixed with such imported wheat. 

Further, under section 311 of the same tariff act wheat may be 
imported under bond without payment of any duty to be ground into 
flour for export. 

Department of Commerce records show that from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, nine months, there were 19,110,114. bushels of wheat 
imported into the United States into bonded mills and 11,107 bushels 
were reported under section 313, requiring payment of duty and a 99 
per cent refund, while the balance of 19,110,114 bushels was practically 
free wheat. 

And again the records show for the year 1926 that 15,429,102 bushels 
of wheat which did not pay duty came into this country for the ex- 
porting mills. 

If the farmers of North Dakota are going to store their wheat on 
farms, or elsewhere, and hold it for higher prices, and the United States 
Congress enacts legislation providing for storage of United States grain 
awaiting a more profitable market—and in the meantime the mills in 
the United States can get all the free wheat from Canada that they 
desire for export trade, whenever Canada has a bountiful crop the 
American farmer can continue holding his wheat and whistling for his 
profits. 

We believe that the American farmers are entitled to the consuming 
markets of the United States, as well as the profit of the producing 
capacity of American mills, to the exclusion of foreign-grown products. 

And North Dakota farmers do not live by breadstuff alone. As a 
matter of fact, in this new section of the State more cattle are pro- 
duced than in the days when this whole vast territory was given over 
to the big cattle ranches, 

And, speaking of cattle, think on this: 

In the fall of 1928, after feeders had bought a liberal supply of 
cattle for feeding purposes during the winter and before farmers and 
ranchmen, who were busy with the summer’s work, had got around to 
ship their cattle in the middle of October or later, there was a drastic 
decline in the beef-cattle market to the extent of $2 or $4 a hundred, 
or approximately $20 to $40 per head, All through the winter packers 
eontinued to buy cattle on the reduced market—but we have yet to 
find any evidence of the consumer buying beef for home consumption 
at any less price than when the beef cattle market was at the extreme 
top in the late days of September. 

What was the cause of the drastic breaking of the market for beef 
cattle in the fall of 1928? 

Looking up the records of imports from January to October, there was 
imported from Canada 14,416,021 pounds of beef against 21,361,500 
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pounds for the same months in 1927, and we assume there were 
10,000,000 pounds or more shipped in for the balance of the calendar 
year 1928, basing our assumption on the record for the whole year of 
1927, which was 31,350,925 pounds. . 

But let these figures make an imprint on your mind. The record of 
importing of beef from New Zealand for the 10 months of 1928 shows 
28,729,894 pounds as against 1,267,260 pounds for the 10 months of 
1926 and 1,542,377 pounds for the entire year of 1927. 

Canada is our competiter. The Argentine is against us, and we have 
to contend with the zeal of the New Zealander. If at the special session 
of Congress Northwest representatives are not going to be able to really 
do something for the American farmer, we say, “For goodness’ sake, 
don’t help the other fellow.” 

In the Fargo Forum of April 2 is published the statement of Presi- 
dent John Lee Coulter before the House Committee on Agriculture, 
which embraces comprehensive and intelligent conclusions. 

Doctor Coulter is acknowledged a great authority on tariff questions. 
He had a real message for the committee; and C. C. Talbott, president 
of the Farmers Union, said recently that last winter the Congressmen 
were glad to avail themtselves of a great deal from his vast store of 
information. Let Doctor Coulter continue his good work. 

And from the wheat fields of North Dakota the prayer of the farmer 
is, “ Help us, Hoover.” 

This paper, in supporting Mr. Hoover for the Presidency last fall, 
promised his good faith. The President has made good his promise to 
call a special session for farm relief. The real work is now up to 
Congress. 

The farmers of this section call upon Senators and Representatives 
of the Northwest to go further into the details of imports and the 
amount of wheat coming in from Canada and elsewhere on the free- 
trade basis, Let them examine into the amount of beef coming in on a 
duty of 2 cents a pound, Let them array these figures in black and 
white; let then? send out these figures to reverberate about the Halls 
of Congress and over the air. 

Any considerable percentage of 29,000,000 pounds of beef coming into 
this country from New Zealand in the fall months, just when farmers 
and ranchers of the Northwest are ready to ship their cattle, would 

explain a bad break in the beef market at that time, 

; Let’s have a protective tariff that protects the wheat grower, the 
farmer, the rancher. Competing countries are not entitled to special 
privileges in producing against the American farmer. 

If we can not have a protective tariff that protects, let’s have no 
More buncombe to the farmer at election time about a “ 42-cent tariff 
on wheat.” 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
statement recently made by me before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of agriculture. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment recently made by me before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

SENATE COMMITTED ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


The CHAIRMAN. Congressman LANKFORD, you have been here for two 
days waiting to be heard. The committee will adjourn at 4 o'clock. 
Do you care to go on now? 

Representative LANKFORD, I will begin at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
and can probably finish. 


STATEMENT OF HON, WILLIAM C, LANKFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE BLEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF GEORGIA, MARCH 
26, 1929 


Representative LANKForD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate very much this opportunity of coming before your 
committee and presenting a plan which I think worthy of your con- 
sideration, 

I have spent some time in studying the various farm relief bills 
which have been introduced, in reading the remarks which have been 
placed in the Recorp from time to time, and in listening to the various 
plans that have becn explained by speeches, newspaper articles, and 
otherwise. 

I found in the various methods perhaps much of merit, and I have 
found certain objectionable features. 

I made up my mind some time ago to draw a bill that, if possible, 
would at least satisfy my own mind. I found that it was a rather 
difficult task to draw a bill which would satisfy even one person. After 
some two or three years of effort and the introduction of several bills, I 
finally, in the latter part of the year 1927, worked out a plan which is 
more or less new in its nature and which at least satisfies me. I 
embodied that plan in H, R. 77 and introduced it in the beginning of 
the Seventieth Congress. 
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Senator Caraway. Have you a copy of it? 

Representative LankrorD, Yes; I have a copy here. 

Senator Caraway. You have just one copy? 

Representative LANKForD. I only have one with me, Senator. 

Senator Heriin. He might print that in the record if he wants to, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. It may go in as part of the addenda when the hear- 
ings are published. 

Representative LANKrorD. Thank you. 

To my mind, gentlemen of the committee, the only great problem to 
be solved is that of overproduction and that of orderly marketing, or at 
least holding the commodity off the market until there is a demand for 
that commodity at a fair price. 

I do not believe that any farm-relief plan will be permanent and 
lasting unless it has in it an effective control of production and an 
effective control of the commodity in the hands of the producer. 

Senator Caraway. Do you mean by that, Mr. Lankrorp, that your 
bill provides that the Government shall restrict production? 

Representative LANKFORD. My bill does not provide that the Govern- 
ment shall restrict production, but does provide a system which I shall 
be very glad to explain a little later, whereby the farmers themselves, 
by certain contract entered into with each other and with the bank with 
which they are to do business and with the organization which is set up 
in the bill, will control that production. 

In other words, I seek to bring into force and effect the contract 
power of the Constitution rather than to seek to force the farmer into 
any strait-jacket of control of production, 

I may say that the bill H. R. 77, which contains my ideas in a rather 
crude form, is patterned to a large extent after the old War Finance 
Corporation act. In fact, I used the first seven or eight paragraphs of 
the War Finance Corporation act, simply changing the words “ War 
Finance Corporation” to “ farmers’ finance corporation.” 

My bill provides that the farmers’ finance corporation set up under 
the terms of the bill shall make loans through the banks of the country 
to the producers of certain basic agricultural commodities, such as 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, and so forth. 

The bill provides that advances shall be made to the farmer on these 
commodities at the average price for which that commodity has sold for 
the last 10 years. 

Of course, that is only a suggestion. We might arrive at the price 
as outlined by Senator BrooxnHart on yesterday if we thought proper, 
or at some other amount. My purpose, however, is to loan the farmer 
enough on his commodities to enable him to hold his commodities off 
the market until there is a real demand for them, 

Senator Norspeck, That is the main idea of your plan? 

Representative LANKForD. That is the main idea I have in mind; and 
I simply mentioned the price for which the commodity has sold for the 
last 10 years as the amount which I think would be safe. 

Senator CARAwAY. Then who is to bear the loss if there is no sale? 

Representative LANKrForD, I realize, Senator CaRAWAY, that my Dill, 
if it stopped there and provided that the Government should loan money 
to the farmer at 22 cents a pound on cotton, for instance, and cotton 
should be selling at 12 cents a pound or 15 cents a pound at the same 
time, my corporation would be wrecked. In fact, my bill would be 
simply foolish. I must have something more in the bill than that. I 
must put into the bill, and I have put into the bill, what I think is an 
effective control of production and marketing so as to make safe that 
loan, and a little later you will see just what I have in mind, 

In other words, at present I simply have a barrel with both heads 
out, I believe, however, that if I put the heads in the barrel you will 
see that it will hold water and you will see that under my scheme the 
farmers’ finance corporation will be able to loan the farmer 22 cents a 
pound on cotton, or the average price at which other commodities have 
sold. 

I am endeavoring to make a contract so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned. If I make a good contract so far as the farmer is concerned, 
I must then provide for some other kind of a scheme to protect the 
Government in making the contract. 

I provide that the farmers’ finance corporation, through the banks of 
the country, shall loan the farmer an amount based on the average for 
which cotton or the other commodity has sold for the last 10 years. 

I provide that the commodity shall be the sole and only collateral 
for the loan. I provide that the loan shall be made on the commodity 
and not on any other security, and that the farmers’ finance corporation 
must get the amount of the loan out of the commodity. 

So, in effect, I am advancing the farmer that average price on the 
selling price of the commodity 

Senator Caraway. If it does not seN, somebody must bear the loss? 

Representative LANKForRD, If it does not sell for as much as has been 
loaned on the article, somebody must bear the loss, 

Senator Caraway. Is it your idea that the Government should bear 
the loss? 

Representative LANKForD. My idea is to so shape the bill and so 
work out the plan as to prevent there being any loss for anybody to 
bear. If my plan permits the Government to lose on it, then my plan 
is faulty and not worthy of your consideration, 
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Senator Hurrin. Are you going to explain that a little later? 

Representative LANKForD. Yes. In other words, I am going to try to 
put the heads in the barrel a little later to make it hold water. 

Let me repeat, the bill provides for the farmers’ finance corporation 
to make loans through the banks of the country on certain basic agri- 
cultural commodities at the price at which the commodity has sold for 
the last 10 years, with the commodity to be the sole and only: collateral, 
with the commodity to be accepted finally in full payment of the loan, 
with the maturity of the indebtedness to be postponed until the com- 
modity is sold, and that the commodity, when sold, is to pay the loan, 
or somebody to bear the loss other than the farmer, provided—anad here 
is the milk in the coconut, and here is the merit in my proposition, if it 
has any merit-—provided that farmers planting 75 per cent of the acre- 
age of cotton in the United States shall have signed contracts with each 
other and with the bank through which they are to do business and 
with the farmers’ finance corporation that they will allow two things to 
be done in connection with their production and in connection with their 
marketing. 

The Government is offering to these farmers a wonderful benefit, 
provided the farmers sign contracts to do two things or allow two 
things to be done—only two, but to my way of thinking those two 
vitally concern the price of the commodity on which the loan is to be 
made. 

First, that farmers planting 75 per cent of the acreage of cotton, 
for instance, will allow the cotton advisory council to determine what 
acreage shall be planted per year in cotton throughout the United 
States, or certainly in so far as the men who sign that contract are 
concerned. 

In other words, after the bill is passed by Congress, before it goes 
into effect as to any one commodity, 75 per cent of the farmers plant- 
ing that particular commodity must have signed contracts providing 
that they, as a matter of contract, will allow the commodity council 
dealing with that particular commodity to determine on some fair 
basis whether or not the acreage shall be increased or whether it shall 
be reduced. 

Gentlemen of the committee, to my mind that is a very important 
thing in any farm-relief plan that you may consider. Every bill 
which has been introduced, so far as I know, makes some snggestion 
concerning the control of production. Some provide that there shall 
be a scheme of education carried on and that the farmer should be 
taught that he must control production. Others provide a penalty 
which the farmer must suffer if he produces too much. 

Senator NoRBEcK. What are the penalties in your bill? 


Representative LANKFORD. The penalty in my bill is that if he plants 
more than his allotment, the cotton or other commodity grown on 
the excessive acreage shall become the property of the Farmers’ Finance 
Corporation without anything to be paid to him whatsoever. 

In other words, I would not attempt to put a man in the peni- 


tentiary for planting more than is allotted to him. I would not ask 
him to sign a contract to that extent. I would just simply ask him 
to sign a contract that if the Government guaranteed, in effect, that 
his price for cotton will be 22 cents a pound, and then says, “ You 
shall plant only 12 acres instead of 15, and if you want to plant 2 or 3 
acres extra you grow that for the Farmers’ Finance Corporation.” 
It is set up under this scheme that they shall have the right to take 
that commodity off the market without paying him anything for it. 

Senator HrFLin. You are putting this board in the position to penal- 
ize this farmer under provisions that he bas signed himself and 
approved? 

Representative LANKFORD, Yes, 

Senator Norseck. I am not sure that I understand your plan, 
Congressman; but if I get the idea correctly, it is this, that the Gov- 
ernment is guaranteeing to buy all the crop at a fixed price known in 
advance but with the assumption that in the first year or any given 
year there might be a loss, which loss must be borne by the Govern- 
ment, but in case of loss the acreage shall be held down the following 
year so that the market will be held up? 

Representative LANKFoRD. Absolutely. In other words, if there 
are 3,000,000 bales produced more than is necessary, if there are 
3,000,000 bales of surplus you cut down the acreage next year under 
the contract so as to attempt to absorb that surplus. 

Senator Hertin. The same principle would apply to wheat? 

Representative LANKForD. Or to any other commodity. 

Senator Caraway. What about the man who by intensive cultiva- 
tion produces more per acre than his neighbors? You know, we 
found out that you can double your production, You have, in Georgia, 
you know, 

Representative LANKForD. I purposely, Senator, placed the restric- 
tion on the acreage rather than on the amount. I did not think it 
would be fair to say that a man has to produce only so many bales 
of cotton or so many bushels of wheat. I would put the curtailment 
on acreage; and if, by intelligent, careful farming, and by putting in 
plenty of time, he produces an abundance on that aereage, or if that 
is the case throughout the entire country, I would just curtail the 
acreage a little bit more next year. I would put a premium on industry 
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and hard work. I would make a man’s acreage become more valuable. 
I would leave him other acreage which he could use in the planting 
of other crops and make it unnecessary for him to own such a large 
farm. 

Senator Norseck. You have no fear that the higher price of cotton 
would lead to an increased production in other countries, thus bring- 
ing their cotton into competition with our cotton? 

Representative LANKForD. If we put the price too high in this coun- 
try, it would bring about additional competition in other countries 

Senator HeFrLin. But there is one feature of it that Senator Nor- 
BECK does not seem to understand. We are the only country in the 
world that grows the short-staple white cotton. Most of the cotton 
grown abroad is not competitive with it. The Egyptian cotton is 
somewhat in competition with our sea-island cotton. 

Senator Norpeck. They at least have not started yet. 

Senator Heriin. They have been at it for several hundred years, 
and have never been able to do it. God Almighty has favored us, 
and we are going to favor the farmer now, so that he can get some- 
thing out of it. 

Representative LANKForD. We have a great monopoly in that re- 
spect if we can get the fruits of it. 

Let me say just another word in reference to the contract propo- 
sition. On yesterday some suggestion was made that we could not 
control production by law. I think that if you pass a bill providing 
that there shall be control of production by law it would be found 
that it is unconstitutional and that the farmer would seriously object 
to it. My bill provides that he sign a contract that he will allow it 
to be controfed in a cerain way, and then we seek the aid of the 
contract provisions of the Constitution of the United States to make 
it possible for him to do it. 

Senator Hrriin. Then if he is penalized he has gone into it delib- 
erately and invoked the machinery and set it up for himself and 
approved it, the machinery under which he is penalized? 

Representative LANKFORD. Absolutely. 

Senator Herrin. And the Government is not then telling him what 
he shall or shall not do. 

Representative LANKFORD. There is another thing that might be 
worked out later. Suppose he planted a few acres more than he should 
plant this year. It might be a fair proposition to hold it off the market 
and not to sell it, but let him pay the storage and the insurance and 
the expense of carrying it for a year. 

Senator HeFLIN. Suppose a farmer planted 30 acres of cotton and 
made 15 bales of cotton, and should plant 35 acres next year and make 
14 bales of cotton? 

Representative LANKkFrorpD. If he did not plant his allotment he would 
forfeit it that year. I think that would be fair, because if he did 
not there would be too many people who might not plant this year 
and might come in next year and really cause the control of the pro- 
duction to get out of the hands of the council. 

Senator Heriin. Cotton conditions might not be good, and if he 
planted the same acreage it might not make much more than half a 
crop. 

Representative LANKFoRD. That might be true; and if that should 
happen, then next year it would be fair for this advisory council to 
determine whether or not there should be an increase of acreage 
throughout the country and allow each one to make the same increase 
the next year. 

In other words, gentlemen of the committee, if we are to control 
production at all it seems to me that the only way to do it effectively 
is by contract voluntarily entered into by the farmer as part and parcel 
of the farm-relief scheme. 

Senator Caraway. You say that you will restrict his production of a 
certain crop and tell him to produce something else. May you not find 
yourself in conflict, if you cut off a man’s cotton and make him grow 
wheat, with others who grow wheat? Does your bill contemplate a 
balanced production? 

Representative LANKForD. Well, under my bill as drawn the pro- 
ducer of cotton could sign up and qualify as to cotton. Then if the 
producers of wheat want to sign up and qualify as to wheat, that may 
be done. This particular man would sign up for cotton at one place, or 
he can sign up for wheat or any other commodity. 

It is just like a freight train—you can take any number of cars you 
please and put on a caboose and go ahead. 

Senator NorBpeck. You have no fear of the 25 per cent who remain 
outside? 

Representative LANKFoRD. I think that one of the merits of the bill 
is simply in that feature, that if the growers of cotton want to qualify 
under the bill the bill will become effective. Under the bill, unless 
the farmers sign up the law would not go into effect even though on 
the statute books. 

Senator Caraway. Will they sign up for a year or will they do it 
for a period of years? 

Representative LANKFORD, That would be a matter, of course, for 
Congress to work out. I provide for them to sign only for a year. It 
might be better to make it two or three years, 
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Senator CaRAWAY. Do you not think that it would be impossible to 
There are 56,000,000 or 6,000,000 


get the contracts every year? 
farmers——— 

Senator Brooxnart. Six and a half millions. 

Representative LANKForD. Those same farmers sign contracts to buy 
their fertilizer in my section, and those same farmers could sign con- 
tracts as to the sale of wheat, cotton, or tobacco. If you had these 
contracts at the bank window or at the post-office window, if my plan 
is made effective, you could not keep them away. I do not think there 
would be any trouble about that. 

Congress could by specific enactment provide the length of time the 
contract shall run. ‘The bill provides that 75 per cent of the men must 
sign before it becomes effective as to any particular commodity. You 
can make it 65 per cent or make it larger. The bill as drawn pro- 
vides that 75 per cent must sign these contracts before the loans are 
made as to any particular commodity, and then 10 per cent more 
must sign within the first year, and at least another 10 per cent must 
sign before the end of the second year. I believe that the 25 per cent 
outside would not be in a good position and would be forced to come 
in as a matter of patriotism and sign the contract. 

Now, Senator BrookHart, I believe you started to ask me a question? 

Senator BrookHart. In Iowa we have 212,000 farms, and many of 
them are diversified, so that we would need to have about five contracts 
to a farm on an average. Three quarters of a million would be necessary 
before we would start. I do not know whether I would want the job 
of getting them to make 3,000,000 contracts or not. 

Representative LANKFORD. I have explained this plan to a great many 
farmers in my district, and I have yet to find the first farmer who says 
he would not sign a contract, as far as cotton and tobacco are con- 
cerned. I do not know about wheat. 

Senator BrooKHART. We have contracts in the West with the grain 
growers’ cooperative, and we had a hard time to get even 10 or 15 
per cent of the farmers to sign. 

Representative LANKForD. It is a hard thing when there is nothing to 
indicate the benefit they will receive from it. I have endeavored to 
make the benefit so definite that they will be glad to sign the contracts, 

Senator Heruin. Your plan deals with staple crops like tobacco, 
cotton, eorn, and wheat? 

Representative LANKFORD. Yes; and then unless the farmers planting 
75 per cent of that acreage come in it would not apply. It is the most 
complete referendum that has ever been put into a bill. 

Senator Heruin. If a farmer wants to stay out and be lost he can 
do it? 

Representative LANKForD. Yes. There never was a bill drawn, so far 
as I know, with a more perfect referendum in it as far as the farmer 
is concerned. 

Some one asked yesterday if some of the farm organizations favored 
certain measures. I do not know as to other measures, but I know that 
unless 75 per cent of the farmers sign the contract this bill would not 
become effective as to them 

Senator Norpeck. Has this been presented to the House committee? 

Representative LANKForD. Yes. In the beginning of the last Congress 
I made a statement before the committee, They gave it careful consid- 
eration, but I found that the McNary-Haugen bill had the right of way. 
They told me that that bill had been out through the country and the 
people were pretty well in favor of it and it would not be a good plan 
to try to swap horses in the middle of the stream and take up some other 
measure, 

Another detail of the bill, one which I mentioned a little while ago, is 
that the farmers themselves must determine whether they will operate 
under the bill. We would not be cramming anything down their throats ; 
and after two years’ or three years’ operation if they decided that the 
bill is no good and they do not want to operate under it, they can refuse 
to renew those contracts and it would not be necessary to come back to 
Congress at all. It would not be necessary to ask that the law be re- 
pealed. They would repeal the law themselves by refusing to renew the 
contracts. 

Senator Caraway. Supposing they let the Government pay a large 
amount and then refused to sign contracts the next year; who would 
carry the loss? 

Representative LANKForD. The answer to that question might be 
contained in the proposition that it might be necessary to make contracts 
longer than for one year. That might be worked out by Congress so as 
to protect the contract actually made. 

Senator Hreriin. And then the farmer could come in under it, as you 
Bay? 

Senator CARaway. But if somebody had lost some money on it 

Representative LANKForD. I am talking about before you go into it. 
You can make it two or three years, and then the farmer can come in, 
or not, up to that time. 

There is another feature of the bill which I wish to explain 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you conclude in 10 minutes? 

Representative LankrorD. No; it would probably take 15 or 20 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Can you complete it in 15 minutes after 4? 

Representative LANKrorD, I think so, 
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Senator Herum. Let him go ahead. 
ment. 

Representative Lanxrorp. The bill further provides that this con- 
tract shall not only obligate the farmers planting 75 per cent of the 
acreage of that commodity to allow the production to be controlled by 
the particular commodity council, but it provides also that the advisory 
council shall, in effect, become attorneys in fact for the farmers who 
sign those contracts and that the farmer who produces cotton, for in- 
Stance, will not sell his cotton but will allow the commodity council 
dealing with cotton to say when the cotton shall be sold and the 
amount, within certain limitations, that the cotton shall bring, 

In other words, he agrees that he will let the commodity council 
control the sale of his cotton, and in this way we place in the hands of 
the members of the commodity council the control of the sale of 75 per 
cent of the cotton produced in the United States the first year. 

The second year there would be in the hands of the commodity coun- 
cil the control of the sale of 85 per cent of the cotton produced in the 
United States, and then at the end of the third year the commodity 
council would have in its hands the control of the sale of 95 per cent 
of the cotton produced in the United States. 

In other words, the farmer agrees that he will allow the sale of his 
commodity to be controlled by the particular commodity council dealing 
with that commodity, and he would hold his product off the market and 
put it in the hands of seven men who have the right to sell that prod- 
uct whenever they see fit to sell it. 

Senator Heriin just a little while ago asked whether if one man had 
the control of the sale of cotton, for instance, that man could demand a 
price and get it. If one man can, then seven men can. They could 
control, within reason, the price of the commodity; and if there is too 
much cotton produced in the United States, say 3,000,000 bales too much, 
this commodity council could say to the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
“ We have produced 3,000,000 bales too much, and we are going to sell 
you just whatever you want at 25 cents a pound. We have loaned 22 
cents a pound to these farmers on it, and we are going to get our stor- 
age and our insurance out of it, and we think the farmer ought to get 
1 or 2 more cents a pound for it. It doesn’t make any difference if we 
have produced too much, The amount we have produced over and above 
that is not for sale; we are going to carry it over into next year under 
contract with the farmers and curtail the acreage next year so as to 
attempt to absorb that overproduction.” 

If we can not absorb it, we will carry it over again for another year, 
But the farmers do not have to sell it. They are independent as June 
bugs. We will tell the buyers that we are going to carry it until they 
are willing to pay us a fair price for that commodity, and in that way 
for the first time in the history of the world the farmers through this 
kind of a scheme will be able to sit down around a table with the buyers 
and negotiate with them over the price of the commodity. 

Senator Norpeck. Who decides the necessary reduction in the acreage? 

Representative LANK¥YORD, The bill provides that the particular com- 
modity council, the council dealing with wheat, for instance, or cotton or 
tobacco—— 

Senator Norpeck. I do not get the point. 
full amount of the price? 

Representative LANKrorp, The average price at which it has sold for 
the last 10 years. 

Senator Norseck. If it turns out to be too high a price, the Gov- 
ernment stands the loss, but the farmer himself determines whether or 
not the acreage shall be reduced next year or not? 

Representative LANKForbD. No; the farmer does not determine that, 

Senator Norspeck. The council, then? 

Representative LANK¥ForD, Except through the organization, The bill 
provides for the selection of an advisory council, made up, as I say 
in the bill, of the selection of seven men by the governors of the seven 
largest cotton-growing States, and this advisory council determines for 
the farmer what acreage shall be planted. 

Senator Heriin. But the farmer has already lodged in the board the 
power to @o that. 

Senator Norseck, In other words, this council decides how much 
money shall be taken out of the Treasury? 

Representative LANKFORD. This farmers’ organization decides how 
much the curtailment of the acreage shall be, and the farmers’ coun- 
cil determines when the cotton shall be sold and the amount for which 
it shall be sold, except that under the law this council can not sell it 
for less than the loan made on it and the insurance and storage and 
all other charges. The advisory council will have the right to say 
that the cotton shall be sold, but they can not sell it unless they get 
enough to pay the loan. 

Senator Norreck. I may have misunderstood it, but my understand- 
ing was that you placed a very high loan on it in the beginning. 

Representative LANK¥YoRD. Enough to allow the farmer to hold his 
cotton 

Senator Caraway. That plan is for cotton only. You know there 
are many crops that are not capable of being stored or carried over. 

Representative LANKFORD. My bill mentions just certain basic agri- 

\ cultural commodities. Of course, I realize that Congress might deter. 
mine to put in certain ones and omit certain ones. I mention in the 
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bill wheat, tobacco, and cotton, and possibly livestock. It would oper- 
ate as to no commodity except where 75 per cent of the producers of 
the commodity had signed contracts. 

Senator CaARAWAY. Even some of those products are not capable of 
being indefinitely stored, you know. 

Representative LANKForD. That may be true, and Congress may find 
it proper to leave out some of those commodities. I am convinced that 
this plan will work well as to cotton and as to tobacco, 

Senator HEFLIN. Cotton, grain, and tobacco? 

Representative LANKFoRD, Yes. I feel that it would work perfectly 
well as to those three commodities. 

Down in my section of the country they sell their tobacco on the 
floor. The farmer gets just whatever he can get for it. They go 
through a form of auctioneering and some one bids off and the farmer 
does not know whether he is getting the proper pay for the proper 
grade or not. He does not know whether he is getting the right price 
for his tobacco or not. There are 10 pounds from this pile and 40 
pounds from another pile, hundreds of pounds in another pile. There 
is no uniform way of knowing whether or not he is getting a square 
deal. 

Under my scheme, if the farmers of the United States should qualify 
as to tobacco by those planting 75 per cent of the acreage signing these 
contracts, the tobacco grower would bring his tobacco in and store it. 
It would be graded by a Government grader and would be placed in a 
tobacco warehouse. All of the grades would be kept separate. He 
would take his receipts for so many pounds of a certain grade of to- 
bacco and go to his bank and borrow from the bank the average amount 
for which that tobacco sold for the last 10 years. He would vest in 
the commodity council dealing with tobacco the right to control his 
acreage next year, or for two years, or whatever length of time is 
mentioned in the contract, and would give the commodity council the 
right to control the placing of that commodity on the market. 

When the manufacturer of tobacco and the exporter of tobacco de- 
cided that they wanted to buy some tobacco they would come to the 
advisory council for whatever amount they wanted and the advisory 
council would say to those men, “ We have loaned a certain amount 
to the farmers, and under the law and under the contract made with 
those farmers we must sell this tobacco for enough to pay that loan. 
We made the loan at a price which we believed was warranted by 
the real value in that tobacco. We not only want to get the amount 
we have paid in the way of a loan but the insurance and storage and 
some more money for the farmer. How much tobacco do you want?” 

They may say, “ Well, we bought this grade of tobacco last year 
for 20 cents a pound.” The tobacco advisory council could say, “ It 
makes no difference if you did pay that last year. This year it is 
worth 35 cents a pound, the same grade.” If they say they can not 
pay it, we can say, “We know what your factory costs are and your 
labor cost; we know the dividends you make out of cigarettes and 
cigars, and we know what you can afford to pay and yet make a fair 
dividend, and you are going to pay us a fair price for this tobacco 
or we are going to keep the tobacco.” 

That is the only way I can possibly see to work out a scheme 
whereby the farmers can within reason name the price at which they 
will sell, 

Senator CArAWwAy. Do you not think that it is impossible to fix a 
flat price on a commodity and compel them to take it? They may 
refuse to do it. They have discovered substitutes for nearly every- 
thing on earth, you know, 

Representative LANKForD. I think we can come as near doing it for 
the farmer through this bill as the Steel Corporation comes to fixing 
the price of what they sell, or as the manufacturer of shoes fixes the 
price of his commodity, or as the manufacturer of other articles fixes 
the price of his commodities. I think if we make the price entirely 
too high the scheme will fall down, but I say within reason under this 
scheme the farmer will be put on a parity with other enterprises. 

Senator Caraway. You said that the bill forbids the advisory council 
selling for less than the amount of the loan plus the cost? 

Representative LANKFORD. That is true. 

Senator Caraway. What if the world should refuse to accept it? 

Representative LANKForD, Well, I am sure that as to cotton, for in- 
stance, if you make a loan of 22 cents a pound and turn the entire 
production of cotton over to the advisory council of seven men, those 
men will get the price out of the cotton and the Government would 
not lose. 

If the amount of the loan which I provide in the bill is too high, 
then we might cut it down so that we will only loan 95 per cent or 
80 per cent of the average. 

I say, let us work out a plan so that we can loan the farmer enough 
to enable him to hold his commodity, provided he will agree to two 
things. One is that he will allow the effective control of his produc- 
tion and the other is that he will allow his commodity to be held off 
the market until there is a demand for it at a fair price. But to my 
mind the Government would not lose anything; it could not lose 
anything. 
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Mr. Heruin. That is the whole crux of the proposition, that it will 
enable the farmer to get a price at a good profit. That is what we 
are trying to do. 

Representative LANKFORD. I have thought about the matter for 
hours at a time. 1 do not believe, gentlemen, that you will ever work 
out a scheme in the world to effectively boost the price or elevate the 
price or control the price until you can control production and the 
Placing of the commodity on the market, and, to my mind, the only 
way to do that is to agree to make loans in such amounts as to enable 
the farmer to hold his commodity, provided the farmer will do his 
part in controlling the production and the market. 

In other words, we will have a contract that will be mutually fair 
to the farmer and to the Government and the farmers’ finance cor- 


| poration set up under the provisions of the bill. 


I have in the bill another provision which I think is worthy of 
consideration. That is that the advisory council shall be selected by 
the governors of the commodity-producing States. 

Some one has made the suggestion that this would be unconstitu- 
tional and that this advisory council would be a Federal agency and 
that members of it would be Federal officers and must be appointed 
by the President of the United States, 

I think that the provisions of my bill would be constitutional 
simply because this advisory council would be brought into life by 
reason of a contract entered into by the farmers. In other words, 
the Government will simply say to them, “If you agree to a certain 
scheme controlling your production, then we will do certain things.” 
And in this way the members of the commodity council would be 
not such Federal officers as would have to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In other words, the scheme provides something like the 50-50 plan 
providing for the building of roads. The United States Govern- 
ment deals with men who are appointed by the governor of the State 
and who are selected by State authorities in connection with the con- 
struction of good roads. Under this scheme the United States Gov- 
ernment would be dealing with an advisory council brought into life 
and existence by contract entered into by the farmers. It might be 
that this advisory council can not be paid by the Federal Government. 
In that event a scheme can be worked up whereby their pay would 
come from the cotton sold; after repayment of the loan and interest 
and insurance and other charges, a certain amount might go for the 
payment of the advisory council. 

Under my plan there would be no necessity for an equalization fee. 
There would be no necessity for raising a fund to buy off the surplus 
production. I attempt to hold the surplus production down by cur- 
tailment of acreage next year, to absorb the surplus production, and 
then if there is a surplus at that time I would make a further cur- 
tailment and attempt to absorb the surplus at that time. 

A great many people say that the farmers would not organize. 
I have attempted to draw a bill here which will cause the farmers 
to organize. I believe that if you give the farmers sufficient induce- 
ment they will organize. One thing is sure: If this bill becomes 
law, then the farmers must organize before it becomes operative as 
to any particular commodity. They must sign these contracts, and, 
having signed the contracts, they will have effected an organization. 

The CHAIRMAN. This has been very interesting, but I think you 
have been over the contract features of it quite amply. Is there 
any other feature of the bill that you can take up at this time? You 
have gone 15 minutes over the time already allotted. I wanted you 
to have ample time to explain your bill, and I suspect that you have 
had, and it has been very interesting. 

Representative LANKFORD. I have several other points that I would 
really like to cover, and I should like to have about 15 minutes more, 
if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is anything omitted, you can probably 
find some opportunity to-morrow; but I could not promise it in the 
morning, because others have said they wanted to be heard. 

Representative LANKFORD. Suppose I just simply stop at this time, 
and then at any time to-morrow or the next day I may go ahead for 
a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 
given in consecutive form. 

Representative LANKForD. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hertin. You have made a very interesting statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 


When the record is printed it will be 


(April 5, 1929) 

The CHarrmMan, Congressman LANKFORD last week presented a plan of 
his own, and he came within a very few minutes of concluding his 
statement, which he wants to do at this time. 
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Representative LANKForD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate to the fullest this opportunity of completing the re- 
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marks I began on Tuesday ef last week. I informed Chairman McNary 
that I really desired the opportunity of attending your hearings until 
near the completion before finishing my statement before your honorable 
committee. I have enjoyed every minute of the time and am now 
stronger than ever in my conviction that real farm relicf can only come 
from a plan along the line suggested by me in my former statement. 
Much has been said about the farmers’ troubles, and, as usual, many 
bouquets have been tossed at him, but there has been a dearth of worth- 
while farm-relief plans. 

The great trouble with the farmer to-day is that he can not control 
his sales. He can not control the time when he is going to sell his 
commodity. Why? Because his taxes are due, his interest is due, 
or because his bank note is due. He must sell his cotton. But cotton 
is down in price. He can not wait for it to go up. But if my bill goes 
into effect he can borrow the average price at which the cotton has been 
selling for the past 10 years and put his cotton up as the sole security. 
My bill would stabilize the price at the figure at which he could borrow. 
He would sign the contract because he would know that, unless enough 
signed it to make it effective, the contract would not go into effect, 
and he would know that whenever enough signed it to carry it into effect 
then the price would be stabilized. 

So I think the plan is really worth while and I submit it to the 
committee for their careful consideration, 

Let me say just this much on the McNary-Haugen bill: I feel that 
a man has a right to criticize his own self, and I think a man who 
votes for a bill should be permitted to criticize that bill, especially 
when he may vote for it again. I voted for it when I was the only 
Member of the Georgia delegation to cast such a yote. If the McNary- 
Haugen bill passes it will either make the cooperatives of the country 
or break them. They will have had their opportunity. People will say: 
The cooperatives got the law they wanted and it failed to work. It 
will either mean their destruction or their salvation, 

Will the enactment of this bill force the American farmer to go 
into the cooperatives, or will he feel like he is being mistreated? Will 
he feel like he is having to carry a burden he does not want to carry; 
will he feel like unjust pressure has been put on him; will he feel that 
it is not a square deal and that you are trying to force him to do 
something he does not want to do and therefore say, “I will not join”? 

Then there is another objection I have to the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which I hope this committee will remedy, if possible before they vote the 
bill out. I am concerned about the individual American farmer. I am 
concerned about the farmer who carries his cotton to market and sells 
one bale, two bales, or more. Now, the McNary-Haugen bill provides for 
taking a certain amount of the commodity off the market. The organi- 
zation would buy that commodity from the poor fellow who has to sell. 
That commodity passes out of his hands; it passes into the control of 
the cooperative association. They may hold it off the market ; they may 
dispose of it as they please. Prices may be boosted by operations, but 
the poor fellow has already sold out. He has lost. And he has lost 
because his cotton was sold too low. Cotton may go up. People may 
say, ‘“‘ Oh, well, the South is getting a good price for its cotton. Cotton 
is bringing a better price,” but the poor man who sold it lost, He is 
out. That is the objection I have to nearly all these plans that do not 
take care of the poor fellow who planted and made the cotton where 
you boost the price after it is too late for him. 

Now, if you can work out some plan in the McNary-Haugen bill, 
through the drafting service or through members of the committee, 
providing that when cotton or other commodity is bought from a 
fellow who does not belong to the cooperatives, and later on the com- 
modity goes up, in some way you will take care of him so he will not 
lose, you will thereby improve the bill very much. It will be a wonder- 
ful help to the bill if you can work that out and put it in the bill. 
I am for the plan suggested in my bill, because I have drawn that plan 
in the interest of the individual. He holds his own cotton. He may 
borrow money on it and manipulate any way he pleases. But he does 
not sell it at a sacrifice; he holds it and when cotton goes up he gets 
the benefit of the increase. 

I have another suggestion which I wish to make to the committee. 
I took the McNary-Haugen Dill and performed a simple, painless, blood- 
less operation by trimming out of that bill the equalization-fee pro- 
visions and inserting in lieu thereof the debenture plan in a modified 
form. I provided that the debentures be issued not to the exporters 
but that the proceeds go into the stabilization fund of the McNary- 
Haugen bill so as to make unnecessary the equalization fee and yet 
give the farmers the benefit of the other provisions of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. I believe this plan is preferable to the present plan of an 
equalization fee. I know that I like the idea much better. 

I also took my contract, production and marketing, control plan and 
grafted it into the McNary-Haugen bill and reintroduced it as an inde- 
pendent bill as a suggestion, but I am free to confess that I think my 
original plan is much better for many reasons, which I shall be glad to 
explain to this committee should the committee ever wish to take up the 
comparison of the two plans. 
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My contract plan is not in conflict with any other plan except in so 
far as it, whenever put into operation, may make certain other plans 
unnecessary. 

Senator McNary’s bill may be incorporated as Title I and my plan 
as Title II of a bill. Operation could proceed under the Senator’s plan, 
and whenever the producers planting 75 per cent of a basic commodity 
signed the required contracts then operation would begin under my 
scheme as to that particular commodity. In fact, I think it well to 
pass some plan for temporary relief. My bill by its very nature would 
not be efficient as an emergency measure. It would take some time for 
the necessary work to be done to make it effective as to any of the 
commodities. I do urge though that it is the most perfect plan yet 
evolved for permanent relief of the agricultural interests of the country. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, my faith in my farmers’ finance corporation 
plan, with its production and marketing control by contract features, 
has been very much strengthened from day to day as I have attended 
these hearings. I am sure that real farm relief can only come with a 
proper control of production and marketing and that there can only 
be established proper control by contracts entered into by the farmers 
with all concerned under an enabling act of Congress, such as my Dill 
provides. All the other bills introduced by other Members fail in this 
most essential respect. 

It has been interesting indeed to listen to the many plans and sug- 
gestions offered here during the last two weeks for the contro] of pro- 
duction and for the proper disposition of the surplus. It has been 
suggested that the equalization fee would have a tendency to curb 
overproduction by causing the farmers to realize that overproduction 
means loss to them. I insist that no fee or penalty would be at all 
efficient as a means of production curtailment. All farmers realize to 
the fullest extent that an overproduction means loss to the individual 
farmer and to the farmers of the whole Nation. Some say, “ Let’s 
set up an agency to tell the farmers that overproduction is dangerous.” 
This board would not be able to impart any new information to the pro- 
ducers. There must be eoncerted action by the farmers in order to 
secure effective production control, and this can only be secured by some 
contract scheme similar to the one advocated by me. 

One of the most vicious schemes for production control is to set up 
expensive machinery for the control of the surplus and then provide 
that if a large surplus is created and the farmers are in dire need of 
help then that relief will be refused, but if there is a curtailment of 
production and the farmers produce no surplus—and therefore need no 
help—then assistance will be generously offered him. 

Why not enter into a fair and square agreement with the farmer to 
render him the required assistance upon condition that he do his part 
by acting fairly with the Government? 

Another very vicious scheme for production control is that loans be 
made only to those farmers who agree to control production, thus leav- 
ing the rich man who does not have to borrow money, free to plant and 
produce without limit. 

It will be remembered that my plan does not bind the farmer to cur- 
tail production. He only obligates himself to do so, provided it is deter- 
mined that such curtailment is necessary. The most effective provision 
in my plan is that the farmer makes the governmental agency his 
attorney in fact, and authorizes the agency to sell his commodity so as 
to create the most effective control of any alleged surplus, together with 
an almost complete control of the entire crop. The loan feature is per- 
mitted only for the purpose of enabling the farmer to borrow the aver- 
age price of his commodity while it is being held for a fair price. 

Proper controi of production and marketing means control of prices 
by the farmers themselves and hence the naming by them of their own 
profits in reasonable bounds. I have studied this problem for years, 
and my very best judgment is that we must work out a plan to enable 
the farmer to name within reason the price of the commodities which 
he sells as other businesses and enterprises do, or else we must leave 
this problem unsolved for the present. 

My bill provides for ample funds to be used for organization purposes 
so that the plan could be fully explained to the producers and a chance 
given them to qualify as to any particular commodity. No one has 
attempted to argue that my plan will not work most effectively, pro- 
vided the farmers will sign the contracts. Some say the farmers will 
not sign these contracts even if by so doing they help to put them- 
selves, for the first time, on a parity with other businesses and enter- 
prises. The farmers sign all sorts of contracts which in the long run 
mean their undoing, and I am convinced they will sign these contracts 
for their deliverance from a slavery that is as old as the human race, 
They will certainly sign these simple beneficial contracts as easily as 
they will join some organization which may be offering them some in- 
definite plan of relief. 

I can not believe the farmers will not organize if they are treated 
fairly and if enough inducement is offered, and I will never believe they 
will not make contracts that are fair and that mean their salvation in a 
business way. 

Another most important feature of my bill is that it provides for the 
selection of the various commodity councils by the governors of the 
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commodity-growing States at first, until the farmers become properly 
organized, and then by the farmers themselves. Some may suggest that 
these must be appointed by the President. It will be seen, though, that 
these councils are in no sense composed of Federal officials, but only a 
part and parcel of an organization the functioning of which is recog- 
nized by the bill under its contract features. These officials are no 
more Federal officials than are the road officials of a State Federal 
officials because they and their works are recognized by the contract or 
law whereby the Federal Government matches State road funds in the 
construction of good roads in the country. This feature of the bill safe- 
guards the rights of the farmer and makes sure the selection of his 
friends for the administration of the farmer’s most important affairs 
under this bill. 

Some may suggest that my bill provides for price fixing and is there- 
fore objectionable. Let me say that I think it is clearly price fixing in 
its nature and provisions and that is just the reason I am so much in 
favor of it. Congress has passed laws to help everybody else fix prices 
of what they sell. Why not extend this privilege to the farmer? I 
have no patience with any plan of so-called farm relief which attempts 
to help the farmers without helping them get a better price for their 
products. 

Too many farm relief bills attempt to please the farmer without 
giving him any real relief. They attempt to work out a plan satisfac- 
tory to the farmer and yet leave him to be preyed upon by those who 
speculate on his products. They propose to help the farmer, and yet 
leave him at the mercy of the middlemen. Real relief can not be 
secured in this way. Again, many of the bills seek to help some one 
help the farmer indirectly and charge too much for the service, or 
help the farmer by handling his commodities at an exorbitant charge 
for the service. All this is wrong. 

Again, Mr, Chairman, many object to all bids which vote any 
financial assistance to the farmer on the idea that the farmer should 
not receive a subsidy from the Treasury. Subsidies have been from 
time to time granted to other folks. Why not grant a subsidy to the 
farmer? ‘The farmers will never, by any scheme we may pass, get 
back one-tenth of what has been unjustly taken from them by dis- 
criminatory legislation. But, Mr. Chairman, my bill does not pro- 
vide for a plan that will lose the Government any amount. It only 
provides for the elimination of unnecessary profits of certain middle- 
men who are unnecessary and really amount to parasites living on 
what they do not at all produce, 

I have taken many of the bills which have been introduced by 
others and amended them so as to make them much more effective 
in the way of helping the farmer. I reintroduced them in their 
modificd form to get before this committee and the country just 
how simple is the remedy of real farm relief if we will only deter- 
mine to pass such a measure. I hope this committee will bring out 
the very best possible bill. 

i have submitted my Dill to many farmers, farm organizations, 
Members of Congress, Senators, and Cabinet members, and have yet 
to find the first man to say it will not work if the farmers want it 
and sign up the contracts. I am offering it because I feel it will 
work and that the farmers will approve it and sign the contracts. 

The farmers will organize if we will make organization really 
worth while to them. They are a little shy of organizations because 
too often they are led into organizations by those who wish to exploit 
and to plunder them. My bill provides for the most effective farm 
relief ever offered, provided the farmers themselves will approve the 
plan and put it into effect. 

So the only question in doubt is, Will the farmers sign the contracts 
suggested by my bill? 

The farmers organized and won our independence more than a 
century ago. They have organized and given their country assist- 
ance in every war. They helped to put over the Liberty loan drive 
during the last war, and sent their sons across the seas to fight at the 
call of their country. So, Mr, Chairman, I am sure they will enter 
into a plan with their neighbors to win for them and their children 
a new freedom of naming within. reason the price of their products 
of their own toil. Let us do our part, and, knowing the farmers as 
I do, I youch for their faithful discharge of their duty in full, as 
they have ever done. 

Let me repeat: I seek to put the affairs of the farmers in their 
own hands, to provide direct benefits to each and all of them, and to 
provide for them the most effective plan at the least possible expense. 
The plan is simplicity itself. The loans are made through the banks, 
because this is the simplest and most economical way of handling 
the matter. The bank will act only as agent and will receive only 
a fraction of 1 per cent for handling the transaction. 

I have shuddered with fear when I have heard witnesses tell in 
detail of the profits to be made under a particular plan. These 
profits must mean losses to the farmers. My plan makes no profits 
for anyone except for the producer. No money is to be set aside 
as a surplus for anyone except the farmer. The only sinking fund 
is the one to be used in sinking the farmer’s debts, and not the obliga- 
tions of any other man or set of men, 
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I here and now condemn as unfair and vicious any plan to set up 
an expensive agency with almost unlimited funds, with broad dis- 
cretionary powers, to be officered with men probably antagonistic to 
the interests and welfare of the farmers, and with profit out of the 
producers’ products as one of the main motives of the monopolistic 
arrangement, 

Congress has no business creating any board or bureau to deal with 
the very vitals of our national existence without limiting its powers 
to certain specific limits. Congress should know what it wants a 
board or bureau for and should not hesitate to say what its powers 
are to be. Too many bureaus and boards with broad discretionary 
powers are now crushing the very life out of the farmers. Another 
such board would simply add insult to injury. The farmers will 
never be on a parity with other enterprises until they are enabled, by 
my plan or some similar plan, to manage their own affairs. They 
will remain slaves as long as they are robbed by boards with broad 
discretionary powers. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am sure Congress 
ean solve the farm problem whenever a majority of Congress so 
determines. The plan suggested by me will solve it in so far as basic 
agricultural commodities are concerned. 

Great relief can be secured for both producer and consumer of 
fruits, vegetables, and other perishable products by organization not 
only of the producers but also of the consumers and by the sale of 
such products directly from the producers to the consumers. There 
can be worked out a plan of parcel-post extension which will aid 
very much in this program. I shall introduce at the special session 
bills for this purpose. I have urged the passage of such bills for 
several years. 

At this time I only wish to mention the perishable farm-products 
problem. Of course, my main purpose to-day is to show the merit of 
my basic-products proposition. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say all other farm relief bills 
are either silent as to the all-important factor of production control 
or seek through penalties or other equally vicious methods to control 
production. My plan seeks to control production and marketing by 
the voluntary act of the farmer entered into as a part and parcel 
of the farm relief scheme itself. All other bills dodge to a great 
extent this vital feature of the surplus-production control. My bill 
recognizes this as the heart of the farm relief plan, and deals with 
it in a way that must be effective if operation is secured under the 
scheme. There can be no effective farm relief without effective pro- 
duction and marketing control. 

Just as surely as we elevate prices without some sort of control of 
production, just so surely will the farmers themselves plant more 
corn and more cotton and more wheat and produce more and bring 
abvut the greater production, In other words, any bill which fails 
to have within it a proper control of production has failure written 
on its pages. 

As a concluding sentence, let me say that in my humble judgment 
my bill would put the control of the farmer’s great problem in the 
hands of his friends, not his enemies; would help the farmer directly 
and not indirectly; would provide a complete solution of the over- 
production problem ; would enable the farmer, within reasonable bounds, 
to name his own price for his commodity; and would put him for the 
first time on a parity with other enterprises and other industries. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN N. GARNER 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by printing a radio address delivered last 
Saturday evening, April 13, over the radio by the Hon. Joun N. 
GARNER, the minority leader and the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, on the subject of 
the tariff. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a radio address 
recently delivered by the gentleman from Texas. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
delivered Saturday evening, April 13, 1929, by Hon. JouHn N. 
GARNER, the minority leader and the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means on the subject of the 
tariff, 

Mr. GARNER spoke as follows: 

TARIFF REVISION 

The proposed tariff bill which will be reported to Congress next week 
will have three outstanding features in which the public generally will 
be interested. 

First. The rates to be levied in the various schedules and to each of 
the paragraphs, covering thousands of different productions. 

Second. The basis of valuation upon which these rates will be levied. 

Third. The future administration of the so-called flexible clause which 
is identified with the Tariff Commission, 
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The Republican members of the Committee on Ways and Means have 
been in Jabor for the past month or more preparing rates to be applied 
to the various schedules and items, and nothing will probably be known 
as to what those rates will be until the report is made the latter part 
of next week. 

The President has advocated a “limited” revision. Chairman 
Hawkey has stated that he expected a “ readjustment” of the tariff, 
and Speaker LoNcwortH has joined them in suggesting that as “ few 
changes be made as possible.” 

All of these statements mean nothing until they are translated into 
the various provisions of the bill. They can mean anything, as they 
are general in term, but it indicates opposition to a general revision of 
the tariff. 

The Democratic members of the House have had no conference on the 
subject of the tariff. Therefore I can not speak for them as an organi- 
zation, but speaking for myself, and I think a goodly portion of the 
Democratic membership of the House, we would be pleased indeed to 
haye an opportunity for a general revision of the present tariff law. 
That is to say, an opportunity to examine each, schedule and each para- 
graph with a view of applying such rates that would give fair and 
adequate protection to American labor and to the various industries 
of the country. 

We believe that many of the rates carried in the present law are 
prohibitory and that the same should be lowered. We also believe that 
many of the rates carried in the present law, especially those rates 
applicable to agricultural products, should be materially increased, and 
some of the items upon the free list under the provisions of the present 
law should be transferred to the dutiable list. 

That brings me to say that the Democratic position on the tariff 
question is not one of free trade, neither are we in favor of an embargo, 
Chinese wall, prohibitory tariff. 

Some of our Republican friends have consistently represented that 
the Democratie Party was a free-trade party. I want to most emphati- 
cally deny that. The Democratic Party believes in the maintenance of 
a good wage scale that will enable American labor to maintain its pres- 
ent, and even a better, standard of living. A wage scale where they 
can not only have proper housing, food, and clothing, but a wage seale 
that they may have an opportunity to educate their children and give 
them reasonable opportunities in life. 

Therefore neither labor nor the business world need fear the action 
of the Democratic Party in the enactment of a tariff law. 

We would not discriminate, as the present law docs, against sections 
and industries, but would treat them all with as near exact fairness 
as it is humanly possible to do. No industry should be discriminated 
against in applying the economic principles of the tariff. Every sec- 
tion of the country and its products should be treated with the same 
consideration. This is but simple justice as well as a sound economic 
policy. 

The very fact that Congress is now considering the revision of the 
tariff is confirmation of the fact that the present law does not meet 
conditions of to-day. I think it is agreed. by all that the present law 
in its incipieney grossly discriminates against agriculture, and that one 
of the economic causes for the condition of agriculture during the past 
eight years has been the want of suflicient protection of certain of its 
products and the high prices the farmers have had to pay for the 
overly protected manufactured products. Both parties in the last elec- 
tion promised to remedy this situation and the Democrats stand ready 
to fulfill that promise. 

Now, the second problem can be discussed in a few sentences; that is 
to say, what basis of valuation you should apply to the rates in the 
proposed bill. Shall it be the invoice price, as at present, or shall we 
change it to “American,” “ United States,” “ domestic valuation” ? 
All of these terms are more or less the same and mean in effect that 
the present rates, if applied to such values, would become prohibitory. 
You might as well enact an embargo against importations, except those 
things left on the free list. Besides, it is quite impossible to administer 
such a law, even if the rates were fixed to apply to such valuations, 
because no three men will arrive at the same conclusion as to what are 
American, United States, or domestic values, as the case may be. It 
is very much like the war excess-profits tax, where in theory it was just 
and equitable but in practice it could not be administered. 

As usual, the Treasury comes forward with a compromise remedy, by 
which it is proposed to take away from the Customs Court its jurisdic- 
tion of the law and facts and to bestow that discretion in the Secretary 
of the Treasury. In other words, a complete bureaucracy of the ad- 
ministration of the valuation provision of the law. No such provision 
should be placed in any law. This policy of giving a bureau all power 
and discretion to determine matters. of interest between citizens is 
wrong, and especially should not be applied to tariff taxes. 

The third problem is how to deal with the tariff in the future, 
Shall we retain the present Tariff Commission with extended powers, 
as suggested by some of our Republican friends, or shall we adopt some 
system by which Congress may function quickly and effectively with- 
out materially disturbing the general business of the country? I think 
it has been demonstrated that the present Tariff Commission is not 
workable and is unsatisfactory, Its long delays, its bickerings of a 
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political nature, have been demonstrated ever and over again since its 
creation ; and while the present commission is proceeding with greater 
efficiency and more satisfaction than heretofore, there is no assurance 
that it could or would continue, because the personnel largely con- 
trols that matter, and that can and probably will be changed in the 
future. 

I propose, and I feel that many of my colleagues are in accord, that 
we change the present commission to a fact-finding commission. for 
the benefit of the House of Representatives, where the Constitution 
requires all revenue legislation to originate; and by having the facts 
before them, the House could at any moment report a bill adjusting 
any paragraph that circumstances might warrant, and it could and 
probably would become law, if it had merit to justify it, within two 
or three weeks front the time it is reported. 

The Constitution, in my judgment, will not permit Congress to 
empower the President to remove an article from the free list to the 
dutiable list, and conversely from the dutiable list to the free list, be- 
cause that would be virtually levying taxes and repealing taxes, which 
the Constitution places solely in Congress, and such legislation must 
originate in the House of Representatives, and therefore that body should 
equip itself to meet emergencies at any time they may arise. Such a 
fact-finding commission could and would meet the situation and thereby 
permit each paragraph to be considered upon its own merits, and ulti- 
mately take the tariff out of politics. Why should the tariff remain in 
politics? There is no free-trade party in this country, and the only 
question to be considered at any time is the rates to be applied at the 
customhouse on the various articles that may be offered for sale in this 
country. All are agreed that these rates should be the difference in 
cost of production here and abroad as near as possible. Now why not 
ascertain the facts as to what those rates should be and apply them 
without reference to party organization? 

Let me say in conclusion that I sincerely hope that the Republican 
organization will give the House an opportunity to present its views on 
this question in the form of amendments to the proposed bill, No gag 
rule should be adopted. It can not be defended under ordinary circum- 
stances and surely should not be applied to a great piece of economic 
legislation such as the proposed tariff bill, especially in view of the fact 
that the Republican organization has more than a hundred majority, 
and should not be afraid to trust its own membership to defend the 
merits of their bill. I thank you. 


DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, may I be indulged long 
enough to announce that a Democratic caucus will be held in 
this room to-morrow afternoon at 4 o’clock for the purpose of 
filling a vacancy on the Ways and Means Committee? 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a unanimous- 
consent request. I take it the House desires to get to work on 
the special business for which the special session has been 
ealled as quickly as possible. The farm relief bill (H. R. 1) 
has just been introduced. It is expected the Rules Committee 
will meet to-morrow morning and grant a rule for its con- 
sideration. Under the rules this must necessarily lay over for 
one day or else receive a two-thirds vote. I am asking unani- 
mous consent now that it may be in order to present this rule 
to-morrow immediately after the disposition of the business on 
the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow morning after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table it 
may be in order to present a rule touching the agricultural 
relief bill and that the rule may have immediate consideration. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKDPR. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack] for 30 
minutes. [Applause.] 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, we should not bore in at Ameri- 
can prosperity. We are the economic peak of the world. The 
substructure of our prosperity is the resources of the country, 
combined with the skill of our people and their confidence in 
our development, 

Recently there have been statements issued charged with an 
apprehension of our prosperity and indicating a movement to- 

yard a state-regulated financial socialism. The Federal Re- 
serve Board, clothed with jurisdiction over credit, has extended 
its operations to the field of capital. Capital, under the Consti- 
tution, is at the disposal of its proprietors, and the Government 
has no Jegal power to apportion it sectionally or industrially. 

The call-loan market, to a large extent, represents a surplus 
eapital, transforming itself into an active, energized working capi- 
tal, reproducing additional capital and wealth for the country. 
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The points at which such capital meets industry that requires 
its services are the various security markets of the country. 
Such markets prevent a glut of capital in any one place and 
provide for its distribution throughout the country. 

In this functioning the outstanding agency has been for years 
the New York Stock Hxchange. It is a sales market where 
title passes and is not a credit market where borrowers and 
lenders meet. The Federal Reserve Board is supposed to pro- 
vide machinery for credit flow and is the center of the borrow- 
ing and lending in the country. When it directs its own agents, 
the banks of the system, in their credit operations it is within 
its right, but when it directs the owner of capital not to apply 
his capital to the enhancement of American business it over- 
steps itself. 

These two important factors in our economic growth, the 
New York Stock Exchange and the Federal Reserve Board, by 
wise control within their own areas, guarantee sustained pros- 
perity. Friction between them will undoubtedly suspend our 
economie development. 

The authors of the Federal reserve law expressly proscribe 
the Federal Reserve Board from entering the so-called specula- 
tive field by the denial of the credit facilities of the reserve 
system to investors in securities. The corollary of the law 
should call upon the Reserve Board, as a matter of policy, not to 
do indirectly what it is expressly forbidden to do directly. 

The New York Stock Exchange is a seasoned institution, 
which has built up a strict set of regulations, based on its own 
experience of over 100 years, It has been the main medium 
for the transfer of money into railroad equipment, factory ma- 
chinery, lighting and power plants, water and gas works, street 
railways, mills, grain elevators, vessels of every kind and de- 
seription, agricultural implements, and in fact every device by 
which man converts nature to his own betterment. It has per- 
formed this service without Government direction or interfer- 
ence. To-day there are over $70,000,000,000 of securities listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, which represents natural re- 
sources being harnessed to the service of humanity. The ex- 
change has for 100 years furnished the financial nourishment 
that has brought about the economie evolution from wilderness 
and deprivation to world power and luxury. As man power 
here pioneered, money power supported it. 

In addition to its main function of canalizing capital through- 


out the country the New York Stock Exchange has built up 


some very valuable incidental services. The most important 
of these is the requirement of detailed information as to the 
financial background of all corporations and governments seek- 
ing listing on the so-called “big board.” This information is 
valuable to prospective investors, and is also of great service to 
the various statistical agencies, both public and private, that 
are giving such valuable aid to business generally. 

Moreover, the exchange maintains an economic bureau that 
arranges and distributes current financial information. The 
ticker service of the exchange, flashing to every corner of the 
country, contemporaneously, quotations gives to the public help- 
ful information and prevents a blind inyestment operation in 
any part of the United States. Furthermore, the exchange has 
offered many facilities to prevent the savings of the country 
from being dissipated in spurious securities. 

That the stock exchange is not distinctly a New York proposi- 
tion can be best evidenced by recent listing applications. These 
show, among other things, that the properties to be affected by 
additional financing through the stock exchange are located in 
every part of the United States. These listing applications also 
show the great number of employees sustained by this method 
of security financing. 

At this point I will insert in the 
corporations recently applying for 
together with the location of their 
of their employees: 
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listing of their securities, 
properties and the number 


Holland Furnace Co. (organized under the laws of Michigan August 
6, 1906).—Operates three plants in the cities of Holland, Mich.; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; and Bethlehem, Pa. Employees, 3,300. 

Commercial Solvents Corporation (organized under the laws of Mary- 
land December 13, 1919).—Plants at Peoria, Iil., and Terre Haute, Ind. 
Employees, 600. 

The Procter & Gamble Co. (incorporated in 1890 under the laws of 
New Jersey and reincorporated May 5, 1905, under the laws of Ohio).— 
Principal factories located at Ivorydale, Ohio; Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Kansas City, Kans.; Macon, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; St. Louis, Mo. Em- 
ployees, 10,760. 

Chicago & Western Indiana 
of Illinois) 


Railread Co. (organized 
Principal busivess office, Chicago, 1. 


under the laws 
Employees, 2,500, 
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Columbian Carbon Co. (organized under the laws of Delaware August 
24, 1921).—Location of principal office, 45 East Forty-second Strect, 
New York; Delaware statutory office, 7 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, 
Del. Employees, 1,372. 

The Newport Co. (an operating and holding company, incorporated 
July 14, 1919, under the laws of Delaware).—Chemical plants located 
at Carrollville, Wis., and Passaic, N. J. Employees, 1,400. 

Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corperation (organized under the laws 
of New York).—Operating two mines, the Burra-Burra and Eureka, at 
Polk County, Tenn. Principal business office of company in village of 
Millbrook, Dutchess County, N. ¥Y. Employees, 1,535. 

General Refractories Co. (organized under the laws of Pennsylvania 
October 24, 1922).—Sales offices maintained United 
States. Plant at Mount Union, Pa. Employees, 4,200. 

National Dairy Products Corperation (organized undcr the laws of 
Delaware December 8, 1923).—-Properties: Chestnut Farm Dairy (Inc.), 
Washington, D. C.; Ebling Creamery Co., Detroit, Mich.; City Dairies 
(Ine.), Detroit, Mich.; Consumers Dairy Co., Jackson, Mich.; Wisconsin 
Creameries (Inc.), Milwaukee, Wis. Employees, approximately 19,000. 

General American Tank Car Corporation (organized under the laws 
of New York July 5, 1916).—-Employees: The total number of employees 
of the West Virginia company and its subsidiaries is approximately 3,500. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. (organized in 1917 under the laws of 
Missouri).—FVirst and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds due 
November 1, 1978. 

The Atebison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. (organized under the 
laws of State of Kansas).—-Twenty-year 44% per cent convertible deben- 
ture gold bonds, issue of 1928, due December 1, 1948. Number of em- 
ployees, 70,000. 
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Gulf States Steel Co. (organized under the laws of Delaware, Novem- 
ber 1, 1913).—Properties located at Blount, Cherokee, De Kalb, Etowah, 
Wayette, Jefferson, Tuscaloosa, and Walker Counties, Ala. Employees, 
approximately 2,439 persons. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. (Inc.) (organized under the laws of 
Louisiana, May 20, 1925).—Properties located in cotten-producing 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas. Seven oil 
refinerics located in Bayonne, N. J. Employees, approximately 3,000 
persons. 

The Evans Auto Loading Co. (Inc.) (organized under the laws of 
Delaware, December 26, 1923).—Plants, Jackson Miss.; York, Ala.; 
Meridian, Miss.; South Bend, Ind.; Brighton, Mich.; Detroit and 
Adrian, Mich. Employees, approximately 1,000, including employees of 
Lumber Products Corporation and newly acquired properties. 

The Crosley Radio Corporation (organized under the laws of Ohio, 
June 30, 1921). three plants leeated at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kmployees: The somewhat seasonal and the number of 
employees varies During 1928 the number varied from 
1,000 to 8,500. 

National Tea Co. (organized under the laws of Illinois, 1902).— 
Location, Chicago, Ill. Subsidiaries, Lowa, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Employees, between 8,300 and 8,500 persons. 

Wilcox-Rich Corporation (organized under the laws of Michigan, 
January 4, 1929).—Properties: Piants located at Saginaw, Battle Creck, 
and Marshall, Mich., and plant leased in Detroit, Mich. Employees, 
about 2,200 persons. 

The Studebaker Corporation (organized under the laws of New York, 
February 14, 1911).—Properties: South Bend, Ind.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Walkerville, Ontario; Jamaica, Long Island; and St. Paul, Minn. 
Employees, approximately 20,500. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. (organized under the laws of Dela- 
ware, March 15, 1913).—Properties: Springfield, I1.; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
and West Allis, Wis. Employees, approximately 7,400, while its sub- 
sidiary, Monarch Tractors Corporation, has approximately 250 employees. 

Link Belt Co. (incorporated under the laws of Iilinois, Novem- 
ber 13, 1880).—Properties : Chicago; Philadelphia; San Franciseo; Mus- 
kegon, Mich.; Toronto and Elmira, Gntario. Employees, 5,400. 

A. M, Byers Co. (organized under the laws of Pennsylvania, July 9, 
1903).—Property at Harmony Township, Beaver County, Pa. Subsidi- 
ary, the Orient Coal & Coke Co. Employees: The corporation employs 
2,500 persons. The Orient Coal & Coke Co., approximately 400 persons. 

Spence Kellog & Sons (incorporated August 13, 1912, under the laws 
of New York).—Empioyees, 1,037, which inciudes those of all its plants. 
Plants at Buffalo; Minneapolis; Edgewater, N. J.; St. Paul; Chicago; 
Superior, Wis. ; Richmond, Va.; Cleveland, Ohio; Manila, P. I. 

Archer Danie!s-Midland Co. (organized under the laws of Delaware, 
May 2, 1923).—Location: Subsidiaries, American Linseed Co., East 
Cambridge, Mass., and Portland, Oreg.; Dellwood Elevator Co. (Inc.) 
and Toledo Seed & Oil Co., Toledo, Ohio. Employees, 1,750 persons. 

The Mengel Co. (organized under the laws of New Jersey, July 13 
1899) .—Location, Jersey City, N. J. 

Otis Elevator Co. (organized under the 
Jersey, November 28, 1898).—Properties : 


Location, 
business is 
accordingly. 


’ 


laws of the State of New 
New York; Yonkers; Buffaio; 
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Quincy, Ill.; Harrison, N. J.; Detroit, Mich.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Employees, 10,773. 

Air Reduction Co. (Inc.) (organized under laws of New York, Novem- 
ber 26, 1915).—Plants and property: Erie, Pa.; Bettendorf, Iowa; 
Chicago, I1l.; East Chicago, Ind.; Toledo, Ohio; Portland, Oreg. Em- 
ployees, 2,081. 

Truscon Steel Co. (organized under the laws of Michigan, 1903).— 
Location, Cleveland, Ohio. Employees, 5,000. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (organized under laws of Montana, 
June 18, 1895).—Properties: The American Brass Co., Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.; Davis-Daily Copper Co., Butte, Mont.; Anaconday & 
Pacific Railway Co., Butte; Silesian Holding Co., Detroit Copper & 
3rass Rolling Mills, Detroit. Employees, 35,000 persons. 

The Celotex Co. (organized under laws of State of Delaware, July 16, 
1920).—Properties Jefferson Parish, La. 

Ludlum Steel Co. (organized under laws of New Jersey, March 11, 
1898).—Works located at Watervliet, N. Y., and Dunkirk, N. Y. Em- 
ployees, 525. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Ce. (organized December 28, 
1922, under laws of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois).—Employees, 13,913 persons. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (organized in 1899 under 
New Jersey).—Properties, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

American Encaustic Tiling Co. (Ltd.) (organized under the laws of 
New York, March 27, 1878).—Plants located in the central, western, 
and eastern sections of the United States. Employees, 1,600. 

Hupp Motor Car Corporation (incorporated November 24, 1915, 
under the laws of Virginia).—Location, Detroit, Mich.; also factory at 
Windsor, Ontario. Employees, 4,104. 

Standard Milling Co. (organized October 30, 1900, under laws of 
New Jersey).—Subsidiaries : Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York; 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., Minnesota; Southwestern Mill- 
tng Co., New York; Duluth, Superior Milling Co., Minnesota; Standard 
Milling Warehouse Corporation, New Jersey; Daisy Roller Mills, Wis- 
consin. Employees, 2,500. 

Marmon Motor Car Co. (organized under laws of Indiana, June 
1876).—Location, Indianapolis, Ind. Employees, 1,500. 

R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) (organized under laws of New York, May 
1919).—Employees, between 7,000 and 12,000. 

Mid-Continental Petroleum Corporation (organized under laws of 
Delaware, July 9, 1917).—Properties, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arkansas. 

Radio-Keith Petroleum Corporation (organized under laws of Mary- 


the laws of 


24, 


28, 


land, October 25, 1928).—Employees: Number of persons employed by 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum and subsidiaries is approximately 700. 
Duplan Silk Corporation (organized under laws of Delaware, April 


16, 1917).—Location, New York City. 
5,000. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. (organized under laws of 
Pennsylvania in 1872).—The Bryant Electric Co., incorporated in Con- 
necticut; Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co., Illinois; Westinghouse 
Lamp Co., incorporated in Pennsylvania. Employees, 42,000. 

The Liquid Carbonic Corporation (organized under laws of Delaware, 
July 23, 1926).—Employees: Normally employs about 1,500 to 1,750, 
depending upon the season. 

Barnsdall Corporation (organized November 13, under laws of Dela- 
ware).—Properties, Seminole County, Okla. Employees, November 30, 
1928, 2,520 persons. 

Cavanaugh-Dobbs (Ine.) (organized under laws of Connecticut, Sep- 
tember 5, 1907).—Subsidiaries : Crofut & Knapp Co., the Crown Quality 
Co., The Streb Co., the Hodshon Co., John Cavanaugh (Ltd.). Plants: 
East Norwalk, Milford, and Danbury, Conn. Employees, 1,500. 

General Mills (Inc.) (incorporated under the laws of Delaware, June 
20, 1928).—Subsidiaries: Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, Tex.; Kell Mill & 
Elevator Co., Vernon, Tex.; Oklahoma City Mill & Blevator Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Ferry Mill & Elevator Co., Ferry, Okla.; El Reno 
Mil] & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. Employees, approximately 4,060. 

Hahn Department Stores (Inc.) (incorporated under laws of Dela- 
ware, May 10, 1928).—Location: In all leading cities throughout the 
United States. Employees: Buying and executive, 1,946; selling, 7,304 ; 
and service, 4,348, 

The Prairie Pipe Line Co. (organized under the laws of Kansas, 
January 14, 1915).—Principal oil fields in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. Employees, 2,000, 


So it must be porne in mind that the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which antedates the Federal Reserve Board by close 
to 100 years, has been, and is, a great contributing cause to 
the American economic development. One being critical of the 
exchange is at the same time unconsciously liable to injure the 
eountry'’s development. 

There is no cause for the present strictures against the stock 
exchange, its system, and present operations. The charge has 
been made that it is a gambling center. Both its own regula- 


Plant, Hazelton, Pa, Employees, 
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tions and drastic statutes of the State of New York, carrying 
heavy penalties, prevent gambling operations in securities. 
Speculation is not gambling. We all speculate. The farmer 
speculates when he adds to his sowing area, or when he re- 
stricts his sowing area. We speculate when we buy or sell real 
estate. Speculation only means that he who owns property has 
in mind that he risks all the time a decrease or increase in his 
capital. Shares of stock representing capital carry with it this 
natural incidental attribute of property ownership. Even those 
who state that there is too much speculating are speculating. 
How do they know? 

Judge Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court, writing 
the opinion of the court in One hundred and ninety-eighth 
United States Reports 247, said: 


Of course, in a modern market contracts are not confined to sales for 
immediate delivery. People will endeavor to forecast the future and to 
make agreements according to their prophecy. Speculation of this 
kind by competent men is the self-adjustment of society to the probable. 
Its value is well known as a means of avoiding or mitigating catastro- 
phies, equalizing prices, and providing for periods of want. It is true 
that the success of the strong induces imitation by the weak, and 
that incompetent persons bring themselves to ruin by undertaking to 
speculate in their turn. But legislatures and courts generally have 
recognized that the natural evolutions of a complex society are to be 
touched only with a very cautious hand, and that such coarse attempts 
at a remedy for the waste incident to every social function as a simple 
prohibition and laws to stop its being are harmful and vain. 


Some supporters of the attitude of the Federal Reserve Board 
insist that there is overspeculation in this country and that the 
board should force a credit stringency to curtail it. The most 
recent statement of total values of securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange is $71,871,889,736. Mr. Julius Barnes, in a 
speech recently before the annual banquet of trust companies, 
states: 


In the last eight years the total savings accounts of our people 
have doubled from $15,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000. The total life 
insurance provision of our people has doubled from $50,000,000,000 
to $100,000,000,000, Since 1914 our annual earnings have risen from 
$30,000,000,000 to $90,000,000,000. 


So the total capital value of stock-exchange securities at the 
present time is about $20,000,000,000 less than our annual in- 
come. Who, then, can justly say that these values are inflated 
and that there is overinvestment attending the operations of 
the New York Stock Exchange? 

Stocks have advanced since 1920, according to the price 
trend of 50 important stocks, from between 80 and 90 points 
to a present average of less than 240. So the stock advance 
in the last eight years is considerably less than the increase 
in general prosperity. 

When you consider that on March 1 against this seventy-one 
billions in the market value of all listed securities there was 
less than $7,000,000,000 in brokers’ loans, and approximately 
45 per cent of this was from sources other than banks, the 
country is financing itself on an ownership basis rather than 
on a debtor and creditor basis, as far as these securities are 
concerned, to the extent of almost 95 per cent. This represents 
capital operating and is no direct or legal concern of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The expansion in securities sold on the stock exchange to a 
big extent represents American business expansion. Even 
though the Federal Reserve Board took drastic steps to restrict 
the sale of securities in February, new issues forced themselves 
on the market and were assumed by a confident public. During 
February, out of an aggregate of new issues financing of over 
$1,000,000,000, the business issues amounted to over $937,000,- 
000. Two-thirds of this was for industrial and miscellaneous 
corporaticn improvements. Public utilities, including railroads, 
accounted for the rest. This indicates that business has far 
greater confidence in our prosperity than the governmental 
agency which has sought to interfere. It is of some interest 
that another branch of the Treasury Department, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, has collected in 1928 through the sale of 
United States stamps on security transfers $24,208,537. 

Considering the credit situation itself, there is no cause for 
a restriction. The present resources of the Federal Reserve 
Board are about 100 per cent greater than legal requirements. 
The Federal Reserve Board was designed to make credit re- 
serves generally available. The creating Congress thought that 
a 40 per cent reserve was sufficient for safety purposes, con- 
cluding that the balance of reserves at any one time should be 
put in action. It seems, on the face of things, that the Federal 
Reserve Board instead of calling for a deflation, should take 
advantage of its strong position to stimulate credit. 
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Statement of the Federal reserve banks 


Combined Federal reserve banks | 


Apr. 10, 1929 


RESOURCES 


Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes. 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by bamks..............-..-----.-2-2.2-2.. 


1, 340, 


SN. 4 ducdabaeduqudsheuasdakhuntedddmanwaadpabaniaiie 
Reserves other than gold 


NE Uns cansincagnntsannamdeneinntemneniptunanmdelibaaiiniil 


Nonreserve cash.........-...- ives hess hasta dite eu thiee teithdaeias Siscahalapsteniadonal 


Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government cbligations.................-- 
COR IONE 6 oss rs htc inectncanedseet sini 


Total bills discounted 


Bills bought in open market 


United States Governinent securities: 


51, 612, 000 
O1, 951, 090 | 


Cc vertifies ates of indebtedness LcrihcpesubntapmeaideneainadedibaieentahGabbnididsaieinedoanniiecaien 
Total United States Government s 
Other securities 


ee REE ie ices cncncenmenguqusessasmensncmgnninapad 


Due from foreign banks. 

Uncollected items 

Bank premises. ___ 

All other resources 
Total resources 


LIABILITIES 


Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account 

Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits..... dhnnnaninacnnmbhinnnidmmmnnnainimmmntinatel 


Fee Naish aeciaeiace cisety ocgachdiiniatiaraieenieasibine Balaji oe 


Sa TIES ROI oo cn oie nen anecnesanndtivtiinenitbbauighttindal | 
Capital paid in J 
Fata nonnn amma 

All other liabilities 


$1, 273, 428, 000 
67, 075, 000 | 


£03, 000 
706, 899, 000 
727, 380, 000 


~ 80, 463, 000 q 


540, 454, 000 
423,.078, 000 | 


963, 532, 000 


157, 317, 000 | 


166, 089, 000 
6, 845, 000 


661, 234, 000 | 
58, 729, 000 | 
8, 576, 000° 


5, 0% 4, 053, 000 


1, 657, 7 719, | 000 | 


2, 301, 940, 000 
4, 721, 000 
9, 327, 000 
23, 850, 000 


2, 339, 838, 000 | 
624, 251, 000 | 
154, 886, 000 
254, 897, 000 
22, 962, 000 


New York Federal Reserve Bank 


) 
| 


Apr. 3, 1929 Apr. 11, 1928 Apr. 10, 1929 Apr. 3, 1929 


Apr. 11, 1928 


$281, 458,000 | $281, 582, 000 228, 568, 000 
13, 168, 000 | 9, 328, 609 | 14, 152, 000 
242, 720, 000 
297, 475, 000 
424, 591, 000 
964, 786, 000 
34, 412, 000 


$1, 235, 237, 000 


} $1, 287, 
64, 432, 000 | 57. 


of, 


089, 000 
38S, 000 


39, 00 T 
785, 000 
676, 758, 000 


1, 344, 472 >, 000 | 
759, 575, 000 | 
653, 750, 000 


294, 626, 000 | 
193, 312, 000 | 
457, 542, 000 | 
945, 480, 000 | 
52, 351, 000 | 


290, 905, 000 
54, 357, 000 
3, 304, 000 


42 


968, 566, 000 
49, 5: 36, 900 


2, 719, 212, 000 
“13, 309, 000 


521, 000 | | 


2, 748, 797, 000 | 
163, $64, 000 | 


61, » 000 


1, 018, 102, 000 999, 198, 009 


5 924, Qv0 |} 


67, 115, 009 


#05 


; 31, 763, ( 3,000 | 


2,2 207, 00: ) 


610, 418, 000 | 
419, 434, 000 | 


1, 029, 852 000 


142, 569, 000 | 
104, 166, 000 


246, » 000 } 


160, 135, 000 
75, 393, 000 


143, 804, 000 
68, 239, 800 


207, Of 3, 00 ) 


_ 618, 679, 000 | 


36 1, 695, 000, A 
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735, 235, 52 


~ 174, 703, 000 | 


~ 20, 103, O dl 


26, 877, 000 


‘119, 15 4, 009 


51, 609, 000 | , 609, 

91, 417,000 | 151, 763,000 | 

26, 032, 000 169, 644, 000 

| 378, 016, 009 | 
990, , 000 


1, 384, 000 | 
13, 367, 000 | 
4, 652, 000 | 


1, 384, 000 | 
12, 727, 000 
9, 422, 000 


1, 384, 000 
24, 143, G00 
44, 515, 000 


19, 403, 000 
2 , 095, 000 | 


23, 533, 000 
2 , 095, 000 | 


70, 042, 000 





~ 1, 380, 458, 000 
S ereett 219, 000 | 
170, 670, 000 
16, 087, 000 
1, 177, 000 


570, 000° 
660, 197, 000 
59, 375, 000 
m.. 3 6, 0 000 | 


722, 009 

730, 17 4, 090 | 215, 995, 000 
j 16, 987, 000 
$76, 000 | | 


172, 3 179, 000 
16, 548, 000 
1, 952 


_ 1, 506, 388, 000 | 


’ 568, 639, 000 


5, 146, 975 i, 5,000 | 


1, 608, 540, 000 


ee 


1, 663, 649, 000 | 


4 O28, 208, 000 | 


__ 290, 467, 000 


} 
2, 432, 311, 000 913, 503, 000 939, 102, 000 
19, 195, 000 1, 707, 000 | 8, 696, 000 
7, 201, 000 2, 055, 000 


5, 234, 000 | 
19, 644, 000 7, 757, 000 | 7, 540, 000 


300, 197, 000 


336, 101, 000 


2, 335, 304, 000 
16, 900, 000 
10, 558, 000 
19, 716, 009 | 


995, 222, 000 
5, 245, 000 
3, 843, 000 
9, 203, 000 


2, 382, 47, 000 | 





1, 013 

~~ 349, 518, 000 
42, 545, 000 
63, 007, 000 
8, 856, 000 


957, 393, 000 


3, 


BT 8, 445, 000 
55, 261, 000 
71, 282° 000 

am. 061, 000 


616, 919, 000 | 

137, 145, 000 
233, 319, 000 
15, 001, 000 


514, | 000 
307, 000 | 
398, 000 
630, 000 | 


154, 2, 000 
54 828 000 | 
2 





ks "1,608, 540, 0 000 











Ratio of tota: reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note liabilities com- 


bined “ . per cent... 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign correspondents 





Unsubstantiated statements from the board are professions 
that the Reserve Board has been engaged in propaganda against 
speculation in the interest of business, but as pointed out by 
Waddill Catchings and William Trufant Foster: 


There is one way and only one way whereby the Federal reserve sys- 
tem can succeed for more than a little while at a time in its efforts to 
stop the rise in stock prices. That is by injuring business. For with- 
out strength in business there is no possibility of sustained strength in 
the stock market. On the other hand, as long as investors have confi- 
dence in the growth of business they will buy stocks for investment at 
advancing prices. To bring about brief recessions, and thereby squeeze 
out weak holders of stock, is possible in any market. But as long as 
the present market, which is at bottom an investment market, is based 
on growth in real values, recessions can not last long. 


Moreover, ask men in the automobile business whether or not 
’ 


their business has been helped by the various ukases of the Fed- | 


eral Reserve Board. There seems to be no sound domestic ex- 
cuse for the extraordinary rhetorical and journalistic activities 
of the Federal Reserve Board. As far as the domestic situation 
is concerned, 
more secure had the Federal Reserve 
such spectacular outbursts. [Applause.] 

Inquiries directed to former holders of Florida realty will not 
evoke responses sympathetic to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
warnings intended to deflate Florida values. 

The only specific industry advanced by the Federal Reserve 
Board as being retarded at the present time is the building 
industry. ‘The decline in the value of building construction, 
according to Leonard P. Ayers, is only slight, the January 


Board not sanctioned 


it is quite evident that business would have been | 


71.5 74. 
$338, 287, 000 $68, 884, 000 


71. 6 | 
$242, 373, 000 








81.0 
$105, 8: 24, 000 aoa $103, 102, 000 


average being 8 per cent below that of last year 
below the figures for 1926. 

According to a report of S. W. Straus & Co., issued April 5, 
1929, March building permits in 350 cities and towns increase d 
10 per cent over March of last year. Moreover, the production 
rate in such basic industries as iron and steel indicate ceonfi- 
dence in additional building construction. Certainly the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board by discouraging investments in new stock 
issues which only represent expansion of industries required by 
new construction has not designed to help the building industry. 

Other reasons have been offered by economists to justify the 
course of the Federal Reserve Board in this situation. There 
is one cult advocating the deflation for the purpose of restoring 
Europe economically. They base their advice on the interest 
Americans have in Europe. I realize that in these days of 
quick transportation and ready communication it is not the 
part of wisdom to be commercially chauvinistic, but I do not 
believe that it lies within the power of the Federal Reserve 
Board to deprive any group of Americans of their property by 
artificial means to stabilize the financial situation of any for- 
eign country, even though such measures may tend to aid other 
Americans. To my mind this is confiseatery. [Applause.] 

Stabilization has become to many a fetish and a theory 
mount to the law of supply and demand. Efforts at stabiliza- 
tion are often directed against the essentially unstable. The 
well-recognized economic law of supply and demand, if unin- 
terrupted by a heavy hand of government, works out a true 
stabilization. An equalizing stabilization is embedded in a 


and 17 per cent 


, para- 





socialist’s philcsophy. The ultimate stabilizer was Karl Marx. 
A historical example of artificial stabilization is Russia. A 
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well-remembered instance of forced stabilization was the de- 
flation directed by the Federal Reserve Board in 1920, when 
holders of heavy inventories in leathers, woollens, textiles, and 
-agricultural products were forced by a Government-directed 
credit stringency to dump their peak inventories in an irre- 
sponsive market. Ruin stalked through the land and the agri- 
cultural country to this day feels its blight. 

The normal, healthy course of New England industries also 
found its natural economic growth stunted by the deflation 
process of government. Pari passu with the handicapping of 
American industries directed by deflation, Europe has pro- 
ceeded up the line economically by and with the assistance of 
the credit controllers of America. Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and other European countries have reestablished their money 
systems with the help of the right hand of the Federal Reserve 
Board as its left hand has held down progress in America. 

The remaining economic problem of Europe lies in the repara- 
tions controversy. Again is America called upon to be benevo- 
lent instead of practical. We are to participate in capitalizing 
an international banking system for the purpose of financing 
reparations payments. There being no substantial domestic 
reason offered by the Federal Reserve Board or its apologists 
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for its counteractivity to our securities markets, we are sub- 
stantially justified in assuming that America, under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, must be pedestrian in its 
financial course so that the outstanding and remaining economic 
problem of Europe will be solved. 

That leads us, naturally, to the question we must answer as 
Members of the Congress of the United States, not as members 
of the League of Nations or the World Court. Was it the 
thought of the Congress of 1913 that the Federal Reserve 
Board was created as an international credit benefactor at the 
direct expense of our own business? 

If the Federal Reserve Board is looking for new fields to 
conquer it might pay the debt it owes to the agricultural com- 
munities for its deflation policy of 1920. Let it look to the 
West instead of to the East. With an excess reserve over 
current credit needs in industry the Federal Reserve Board, 
acting properly within its jurisdiction, should find some way of 
making easier the financial condition of the farming countries. 

Although the activities of the Federal Reserve Board have 
been of material assistance in stabilizing Kurope, our own 
Liberty-bond holders find themselves with securities of the 
strongest power in the world selling under par. 


United States Government loans, April 13, 1929 








Range since date of issue Range 1929 
Sales 


ay — ; in 
High Date Date High | Low | 1000s 


Oct. 19, 1922 June 2,1921 | 99.31 | 97.40 5 
Mar. 9, 1927 May 21, 1920 | 100.80 | 98. 90 6 
iiitnaeea May 20, 1920 | 100.12 | 98.17 
do | 100. 11 | 98. 14 3 





103. 10 
103. 30 
104. 12 
104. 60 


I am inserting a a table showing the quotations of land 
loans of April 13, 1929. The Federal Reserve Board might find 
itself needfully ane in the interests of this country if it 
should bear in mind the reduced quotations of these bonds of 
Government-encouraged financial institutions. 


Land loan stocks and bonds 
LAND BANK STOCKS 


| 
Bid | Asked; Yield 





scene (10) 
Chi 
Dallas (8) 


San Antonio (8) 
South Minnesota 
Virginian ($5 par) 





JOINT-STOCK LAND BANK BONDS 


Bank of issue, rate, and maturity 


Atlanta, 5’s, 1955-35. 

Atlanta, 5’s, 1952-32. 

Atlanta, 5’s, 1937-57 

Atlantic, 5’s, 1933-53... 

Atlantic, 5’s, 1935-55... 

Bankers, 5’s, 1933-53- 

Bank of Milwaukee, 

Burlington, 5’s, 1933-5 

Burlington, 414’s, 1937-57 

California, 5’s, 1936-56 

par ese mg SE citer cintinn cminaitin deities 
‘alifornia of San Franci sone, Calif., 5’s, 1955-35 

C entral Illinois, 5’s, 1935-52 

Chicago, 514’s, 1931-51 

Chicago, B's, 1932 

Chicago, 434’s, 

Chicago, 44s, 

Chicago, 5’s, 19% 

Dallas, 544’s, 1931-51 

Dallas, 5’s, 1936-66 

Dallas, 5’s, 1933-53... . 

Denver, 5 

Denver, 5 

Des Moines, 51 

Des Moines, £ 

Des Moines 

Des Moines, 

First Dallas, 5 5 

First Dallas, B's 8, » 1937-57 osnais 

First Fort Wayne, 5’s, 1933-5 

First Fort Wayne, 414’s, 1937 

First Fort Wayne, 4344's, 1935-65 

First Montgomery, 5’s, 1934-54 


Liberty 3)4s, 1982-47................... 98. 40 | 98. 40 


94 | Liberty 4th 4\s, 1933-1938 
Liberty 4th 44s, registered 


| Closing 


Open | High | Low | 


Bid | Asked 





1; 
| 98.40 | 98. 40 


Liberty Ist convertible 414s, 1932-1947__| 99. 50 | 99.60 | 99.50 | 99. 60 
99.12 | 99.15 | 
| 99. 14 


99.11 | 99. 15 
| 99.14 | 99. 14 


| 


Land loan stocks and bonds—Continued 
JOINT-STOCK LAND BANK BONDS—continued 


99. 14 


Bank of issue, rate, and maturity Bid | Asked 


First Montgomery, 5’s, 1937-67 100 
First New Orleans, 5’s, 1934-44 97 
First Carolina, 5’s, 1932-52 78 
First Carolina, 5’s, 1936-56. 78 
First Texas, 5’s, 1932-42. 

First Texas, 5’s, 1933-43 

First Trust C hicago, 43's, 1934-54... 
First Trust Chicago, 414’s, 1935-55... 
First Trust Chicago, 4}4’s, 1938-58... 
Fletcher, 5’s, 1933-53 

Fletcher, 414’s, 1937-57 

Fletcher, 5’s, 1934-54 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 5’s, 1934-54. 
Fremont, 514s, 1931-51 

Fremont, 5’s, 1933-53. 


Fremont, 5’s, 1934-54___. 
Greensboro, 5’s, 1935-55_ . . 
Greensboro, 5’s, 1 934-54 
Greensboro, 5’s, 1935-55_. . 

Illinois, 5’s, 1932-52. 

Tilinois, 444’s, 1935-55 

Illinois Midwest, 5’s, 1933-53 
Illinois Midwest, 414’s, 1938-58 
Iowa, 5’s, 1931-51 

Iowa, 444’s, 1935-55 

Kansas City, 5’s, 1933-53 _. 

Kansas City, 5’s, 1934-64... 
Kentucky, 5’s, 1932-52... 
Kentucky, 5’s, 1937-57... 
Kentucky, 5’s, 1933-53... 
Lafayette, 5’s, 1933-53__- 

Lafayette, 444’s, 1937-57-_ .. 
Lincoln, 514’s, 1931-51...... 
Lincoln, 5’s, 1933-53 

Lincoln, 5's, 1931-51__. 

Lincoln, 414’s, 1937-57... 
Louisville, 5’s, 1933-53. ..... 

Miad- Virginia, "5" S, 1937-57... 
Mid-Virginia, 5’s, 1935~-55_- .. 
Minneapolis Td., 5’s, 1932-52_ 
Mississippi, 514’s, 1931-51. .....-......-.. 
Mississippi, 5’s, 1935-55 
Mississippi, 7’s, 1931-51. - - 

New York, 5's, 1932-52. ... 

New York, 5 ’s, 1936-56 _. 

New York, 5’s, 1935-55 - - 4 

North C arolina, 5 5 's, 1933-53 - 

North Carolina, 5s, 1932-52_ 

North C arolina, 5 ’s, 1937-57. 

Ohio, 5’s, 1933-5 

Sule recensioania: 5’s, " 
Ohio-Pennsylvania, 5’s, 1938-58___. 
Oregon- Washington, 5’s, 1933-53 _ . 
Pacific Coast of Los Angeles, 5's S, 
Pacific Coast of Los Angeles, 5’s, 1937- -57 . 
Portland, 5’s, 1933-53__-_- 
Portland, 5’s, 1936-56_- 

Portland, 5’s, 1934-54................. - 
Pennsylvania, 5’s, 1933-53 

er eee ae | 
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Land loan stocks and bonds—Continued 
JOINT-STOCK LAND BANK BONDS—continued 


Bank of issue, rate, and maturity 


Potomac, 5’s, 1934-54 

Potomac, 5’s, 1938-58 

Salt Lake City, 5’s, 1933-53_......... 
Salt Lake City, 5’s, 1936-56. 

8t. Louis, 414’s, 1935-55. - ........... 
St. Loutis, 414’s, 1936-56 

St. Louis, 5’s, 1934-54 

St. Louis, 5’s, 1936-56. ......-....... 
San Antonio, 5'4’s, 1931-51........ 
San Antonio, 5’s, 1935-55 

San Antonio, 5’s, 1938-58_......... 
San Antonio, 5’s, 1934-54 

San Francisco, 5’s, 1933-53....... 
San Francisco, 5’s, 1937-57._._....- 
Southern Minnesota, 5!4’s, 1931-51... 
Southern Minnesota, 5’s, 1932-52. 
Southwest Arkansas, 5’s, 1937-57 
Tennessee, 514’s, 1931-51. 
Tennessee, 5’s, 1935-55. - - 

Union Detroit, 5’s, 1934-54 

Union Detroit, 5’s, 1937-57__ 

Union Detroit, 4144's, 1937-57 

Union Louis, 5’s, 1934-54 
Virginia-Carolina, 5’s, 1933-53... 
Virginia-Carolina, 5’s, 1937-57... 
Virginia, 5’s, 1933-53 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Rate Maturity 


4 | November, 1957-37 
4 May, 1958-38 
4\4| July, 1956-36_. 
4%) January, 1957-37 
414| May, 1957-37. .- 
414) January, 1956-36. 
4%) July, 1953-33.. 
4%) January, 1954 
444) May, 1942-32 
4\4| January, 194% 

5 

- a 


93% 
93% 


May, 1941-31. __ 


5 | November, 1941- 


The stock exchange has tried to do its share to help the agri- 
cultural country. This participation in agricultural ameliora- 
tion is best outlined in a speech delivered by Mr. E. H. H. 
Simmons, president of the stock exchange, to the bankers of 
Nebraska. He said: 

There have been for many years many indirect yet profoundly impor- 
tant links between the New York Stock Exchange and the western 
agricultural regions. One of these consisted in the rapid and continual 
building of railway lines through the West, which has for many years 
occurred on an enormous scale in this part of the United States. In 
the hurry and turmoil of American life we are all apt to forget the 
immense importance of railways to everyone. As a matter of fact, the 
establishment of the great railway systems of this country was an inter- 
national event of major importance, as even Europe is now commencing 
to realize. For without the great rise in American exports of agricul- 
tural produce the population of Europe could not have continued to 
increase as it did after 1870. Moreover, the railways opened up this 
whole vast central empire settlement and civilization. It is even a 
subject of conjecture whether without railways the United States Gov- 
ernment itself could have ever effectually placed this tremendous 
internal Mississippi River Basin under one national rule and one 
national allegiance. It goes without saying that without dependable 
railway service the American farmer in the West would have remained 
isolated in this great interior region, without facilities either for ship- 
ping eastward his surplus production or readily obtaining from the 
East the tools and manufactured products, lacking which he would have 
inevitably sunk into a way of life little better than that possessed by 
the Russian peasant—a situation intolerable for the free citizens of a 
democratic government like our own. 

Now, it is frequently forgotten that American railway building for 
almost the past hundred years has been profoundly dependent upon the 
capital market on the New York Stock Exchange. It was largely by 
means of this central market for capital that the funds of millions of 
investors were collected and put to work laying railroad ties, building 
railroad tunnels and bridges, and establishing the railroad juncture 
points here in the West which were later destined to grow into thriving 
and prosperous commercial and industria] cities. Indeed, this process 
still continues, and the facilities of the capital market on the New 
York Stock Exchange are still serving to attract capital as it is needed 
into improving our railway facilities in this country. Very obviously 
the larger our railway systems become the more adequate equipment 
they obtain, and the more adequately they are financed the better is 
going to be the American farmer’s outlet for his surplus production. 
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On March 27 American newspapers were stating that as a 
result of the Federal Reserve Board campaign against specula- 
tion, so called, “ lower prices in practically all commodities were 
brought about, with wheat, cotton, and corn most seriously 
affected, and that new low prices for the year were established 
by more than 300 separate industrial and railroad issues.” 
Two days later they were carrying stories from London, from 
their various foreign correspondents, that the stock break in 
America cheered London. I take it that the agricultural repre- 
sentatives will applaud the action of the Federal Reserve Board 
in contributing so much satisfaction to London operators when 
it entailed a disastrous loss in prices on wheat, cotton, corn, 
and other commodities. 

Moreover, while the securities of agricultural banks are sell- 
ing below par, the Federal Reserve Board has not hesitated to 
be of tremendous assistance to securities from Rumania, which 
of all the European countries has the lowest credit worth. 

While it is true that to a certain extent we are aided by 
European stability, still at the same time a large portion of 
funds diverted from American industry to Europe is used to 
maintain dangerous military machines and also to maintain 
fureign industries competing against us in the South American 
and Asiatic fields. 

Had the Federal Reserve Board lived up to its own dis- 
claimer of February 28, 1929, that “it disclaimed both the 
authority and desire to set itself up as an arbiter of security 
speculations or values,” industry and agriculture, as well as 
the Federal Reserve Board itself, would be more secure. Its 
whole course of dealing with the investment situation has been 
fraught with destruction, accomplishing no substantial benefit. 
A great many American investors have been denied the right of 
owners to profits by the arbitrary action of the board. It has 
not succeeded in being a stabilizing force even in its own legiti- 
mate area. The fluctuation from 8 per cent to 25 per cent in 
interest charges is not proof of systemized credit conditions. 

The New York Stock Exchange by its extensive information 
and communications service has eliminated all the past tense 
elements of speculation. The future can only be gaged on 
the basis of the economical development of existing conditions. 

The Federal Reserve Board had injected a new and unwel- 


| come factor in the investment outlook. This factor is its own 


possible arbitrary actions, either by public clamor, fear, propa- 
ganda, unwarranted increase in rediscount rates, and punitive 
deflation of currency. 

The stock exchange has served the country efficiently. It is 
the nerve center of the country’s finances. There is a psycho- 
logical element contributing to investment activities. The Gov- 
ernment is within its province to furnish facts to investors, but 
the Government has to answer if by injudicious circulation of 
opinions it affects the business security of the country. 

Those who advocate the Government’s stepping into the steck 
exchange propose that the Government shall enter into all busi- 
ness. This is not the theory of our democracy, and it is far 
from being a dogma of the present dominant political party. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman gave statistics showing the 
value of the stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Will the gentleman give the combined earnings of those stocks; 
in other words, what are the stocks selling for based on their 
earnings—eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty times their earnings? 

Mr. BLACK. I am sorry I can not give the gentleman those 
combined figures. 

Mr. WINGO. Can the gentleman give me this: During the 
past two years has the rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York been above or below the Street rate? 

Mr. BLACK. I can not give the gentleman the average of 
that. I think it has generally been below. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Always to a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. I have been treated so courteously by the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Do I understand the gentleman to advo- 
eate the Federal Reserve Board declining to enforce that pro- 
vision of the Federal reserve act which prevents the lending of 
Federal reserve resources on stocks and bonds? 

Mr. BLACK. Of course not. I simply take the position that 
the Congress having prohibited the board from going into the 
field of speculation by denying their facilities to those who 
would use their money for speculative purposes, the corollary 
seems plain that the Federal Reserve Board by outside activity 
should keep out of that speculative field itself. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does not the gentleman recognize that 
the Federal Reserve Board was acting within its scope in ob- 
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serving that indirectly its funds were being diverted to specula- 
tive stocks and bonds? 

Mr. BLACK. It was not so stated. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It stated that was its purpose—— 

Mr. BLACK. No. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And so admonished its members. The 
gentleman paid a very high encomium on the New York Stock 
Exchange and stated that it was the center of all the financial 
morality in this country. Do I understand the gentleman to 
advocate——- 

Mr. BLACK. No; I did not say that. The center of the 
financial morality of the country is right in this Chamber. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman advocate the abolish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Board and the substitution of the 
New York Stock Exchange as our financial mentor? 

Mr. BLACK. No; and I made that very plain. The Federal 
Reserve Board is doing its best to abolish itself. I say to 
the Federal Reserve Board, “ You keep in your field, which is 
the field of credit, and leave the stock exchange alone.” The 
stock exchange is distributing capital. Let the two work to- 
gether without any interference and without any friction and 
the country will be better off, and we do not have much to 
bother about if we do not interfere by resolutions to investigate 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman voted for the resolution 
to investigate the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
change is all right. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. We have no jurisdiction over the stock 
exchange, but we have over the Federal reserve system; and I 
rather approve of the resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Reip] on that subject. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand the gentleman’s position, the 
gentleman seeks to demonstrate that as a matter of fact there 
is not any extraordinary volume of money and credit flowing 
into stock-market activities? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. But as the gentleman has pointed out, the 
value of the stocks listed has grown enormously. 

Mr. BLACK. But not at the rate our general income has 
advanced. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman might have pointed out that the 
income of the Nation is estimated at eighty or ninety billion 
dollars ; also that industrial concerns have turned to additional 
stock issues when in need of increased capital, whereas they 
formerly went to the banks on time loans. 

Mr. BLACK. I did not care to go into that; I think that is 
generally well known. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, they contend that the extraor- 
dinary volume of call loans is not because of so much specu- 
lative activity as by the necessity of brokers distributing the 
surplus of new issues gradually, feeding them into the invest- 
ment market, and thus being obliged to carry greater volume of 
call loans. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, the volume of call loans will increase 
with the amount of securities issued. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the suggestion that has been made. 
There has been a decided change in the capital requirements of 
corporations. But I am not going into that. In the last few 
years, instead of going to the banks for time loans or issuing 
bonds, as they have heretofore done when they want additional 
capital, they have issued additional stock. These stock issues 
can not be absorbed in a day; they are handled by investment 
houses, brokers, and until they can dispose of them they carry 
them by call loans, because they have not money enough of 
their own to do it. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the gentleman from Arkansas; I 
might have covered that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The case cited by the gentleman from 
Arkansas is an exception rather than the rule, 

Mr. BLACK. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not foreclosing myself on that. These 
new issues are carried by brokerage houses, and ultimately they 
distribute them, but until they do they are financed by these 
call loans and not by fixed time loans. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think that the gentleman will find that 
that is the case only in a small percentage of cases, 

FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have until midnight to-night to file a report on the bill 
(H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm board, to promote the 


But the gentleman thinks the stock ex- 
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effective merchandizing of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis of 
economic equality with other industries. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that he may have until midnight to-night to file the 
report on the bill H. R. 1, the bill to establish a Federal farm 
board, and so forth. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak for five minutes on the same subject covered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLack]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the Federal Reserve 
Board seems to have failed to recognize the fact that during the 
past years there has been a great change in the ownership of 
stocks, due to the increasing tendency of the small investor to 
invest his funds in the stocks of sound industrial concerns, and 
has adopted and is pursuing a policy which is harmful to the 
small investor who now wants to be a partner in the business 
enterprises he invests his money in rather than being nrerely a 
money lender. 

It is charged that whenever the Federal Reserve Board finds 
itself agitated over financial difficulties it talks about inflated 
values in securities of industrial enterprises and yet fails to 
consider that while many industrial issttes are selling at about 
fifteen times their 1928 earnings per share, many public utility 
securities are selling at from nineteen to twenty times their 
1928 earnings per share, and railroad securities are selling at 
about thirteen times their 1928 earnings per share, the leading 
New York bank stocks are selling at about thirty-five times 
their 1928 earnings per share, and some of them are selling at 
as high as eighty times their 1928 earnings per share, and fails 
to apply the same test to bank stocks as would apply to indus- 
trial securities. 

The Federal Reserve Board, governing body of the Federal 
reserve system, has formulated and is pursuing a policy which 
has the avowed purpose of forcing owners of stocks listed on 
various stock exchanges to sell their holdings. This policy 
assumes the right to restrict and regulate the public’s use of its 
own money in investing in stocks listed on various exchanges, 
and is wholly unnecessary under the sound financial and bank- 
ing conditions existing in this country, but has forced usurious 
rates of interest in the call-money market in New York City and 
elsewhere, has artificially depressed prices in the stock nrarket 
to the injury of thousands of owners of securities, and threat- 
ens to destroy the business and general prosperity of this coun- 
try by producing a wholly artificial tightness in the credit 
situation and by disturbing public confidence. 

A similar policy pursued by the Federal Reserve Board in 
1919-20 depressed the value of farm lands and agricultural 
products in the Middle West and brought on an economic hard- 
ship from which agriculture has not yet wholly recovered. 

There are several questions that may well be asked. 

1. What is the specific, ultimate aim of the Federal Reserve 
Board in the present campaign to, as it says, curb speculation? 
What does the board expect to be the ultimate result of this 
campaign? Has the term “speculation” a definite meaning, as 
contrasted with the term “investment,” so that a stock trans- 
action may be clearly recognized as one or the other? 

2. Has the Federal Reserve Board taken any steps to restore 
confidence in securities values, unde.. mined by its public state- 
ments of February 7, 1929, and other dates? Has the Federal 
Reserve Board taken any steps to stabilize the securities mar- 
kets or the industries which they represent or to promote the 
general commercial prosperity of the United States? 

8. Are loans to brokers reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board daily? Why are these loans reported to the public only 
once a week instead of daily? Could not some one benefit by 
the publication of this information? Could some one benefit by 
knowing daily confidential figures? 

4, Have the forms in which financial and banking statistics 
are reported by the Federal Reserve Board been altered during 
the past year so as to exclude certain information? Why has 
this change been made? 

5. Has the Federal Reserve Board authority in law to single 
out one branch of business enterprise and attempt to discourage 
operation in it? If so, under what section of the law does it 
justify its discrimination between loans on securities and loans 
for other purposes? 

6. Does the Federal Reserve Board consider the security 
markets such as the New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
to be legitimate business institutions and necessary to the com- 
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mercial development of the Nation? Is it not a fact that these 
security markets were created for the purpose of providing a 
place for the exchange and distribution of the securities of in- 
dustries, and is it not also a fact that should these institutions 
be thwarted, the industries which depend upon them for market- 
ing their securities would in the end suffer? What business 
development has been injured through the alleged absorption of 
credit by the security market? 

7. Was the Federal Reserve Board in formulating its policy 
unduly influenced by economic conditions abroad to the neglect 
of considering economic conditions in the United States? 

8. What conferences, if any, have been held either jin the 
United States or abroad between officers or agents of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board or any of the Federal reserve banks and 
representatives of central banks of Europe looking to the utiliza- 
tion of American credit for the support of the fiscal policies of 
European countries, European governments, their central banks 
of issue, or any other banking interests in those countries? 

9. What agreements have been entered into by the Federal 
Reserve Board or the officers and agents of any of the Federal 
reserve banks with the representatives of the Bank of England 
or any European central banks for the creation of extraordi- 
nary credits for the purpose of supporting the fiscal systems 
of England and other countries? What are the amounts of 
such credits? Under what provisions of law were such credits 
established? What reasons exist for the secrecy which attended 
their creation? 

10. Does not the action of the Federal Reserve Board in mak- 
ing it possible for $15,000,000,000 of American capital to be sent 
abroad largely to equip European factories with modern ma- 
chinery to produce goods with cheap labor to be exported to 
the United States to compete with American products produced 
by American labor nullify the effect of a protective tariff? 

11. Is not the proposed reparations bank a creation of and 
sponsored by the League of Nations? Have not arrangements 
already been made to have the Federal reserve system of the 
United States become an agent of this international superbank, 
which will thereby of necessity force the United States to be- 
come affiliated with the World Court and the League of Nations 
in order to protect American money poured into continental 
Europe through the action of the Federal Reserve Board? 

12. Is not the proposed reparations bank to be an interna- 
tional superbank, not only to supervise reparations payments 


but to control foreign exchange and regulate the flow of gold 
throughout the world, and will this not react against the com- 
mercial prosperity of the United States? 

13. Are different kinds of loans included in the total volume 
of “loans to brokers” which is made public in New York every 


Thursday afternoon? Are loans for domestic corporation financ- 
ing to pay off debts to banks included? Are loans for long- 
term investments included? .Are loans for long-term speculation 
included? Are loans for foreign financing and for unsold bond 
issues included? 

14. Did not the latest statement of the Federal Reserve Bank 
up to April 1, 1929, show the total of deposits and of Federal 
notes in circulation to equal $4,012,000,000? If to this sum were 
added $600,000,000 of Federal reserve notes replaced for gold 
certificates, would not that make the combined deposits and 
note liability $4,612,000,000, against which there would be a 
reserve of $3,478,000,000, making a ratio of 75.4 per cent? 

I have introduced a resolution for the appointment of a 
select committee to investigate the system, and it provides that 
said select committee is hereby authorized and empowered to 
appoint such subcommittees as it may deem advisable; and the 
said committee or any subcommittee thereof is hereby author- 
ized to sit during the sessions of the House, or during any recess 
of the House, and to hold its sessions in such places as the 
committee may determine; to require by subpeena or other- 
wise the attendance of witnesses, the production of books, 
papers, and documents, to administer oaths and affirmations, 
and to take testimony ; and 

That the Speaker is hereby authorized to issue subpenas to 
witnesses upon the request of the committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof at any time, including any recess of the Con- 
gress; and the Sergeant at Arms is hereby empowered and 
directed to serve all subpeenas and other processes put into his 
hands by said committee or any subcommittee thereof. Also, 

That the said select committee shall have the right at any 
time to report to the House in one or more reports. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency throughout the term of my service here, 
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and as one who has taken for many years an active interest in 
the subject under discussion, I had thought it might be almost 
a duty at some later time to discuss this subject with some 
care and after adequate preparation in matter of detail. This 
morning I would simply enter a demurrer and at the same time 
call attention to a fundamental consideration that ought to be 
borne in mind in the further discussion of the topic, a discus- 
sion that is likely to be thorough and prolonged. 

The Federal Reserve Board was created by the party of 
which my friend from New York [Mr. Brack] is a member. 
It was supposed to be perhaps the greatest achievement, apart 
from matters connected with the war, of President Woodrow 
Wilson. The credit for all the good that it has done has been 
asked by that party. It was, however, in large part the fruit 
of extensive studies and long consideration under the leadership 
of a member of the other party, the late Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island. I speak of these matters in particular, neither to 
ascribe blame nor ask credit, but to point out that the leading 
men of both parties were in accord in attempting to solve a 
problem that had brought to the country great suffering. One 
purpose of the creation of this system was to lessen the fluctua- 
tions of business, the inflation and deflation of business which 
time and again had wrought great havoc. There was a deter- 
mination on both sides that, if possible, there should not be a rep- 
etition of the misery, the suffering, the loss caused by the panics 
of 1837, of 1857, of 1873, of 1893, and of 1907. Face the issue 
to-day squarely. The fundamental question is whether the men 
who framed the Federal reserve act were right in their resolu- 
tion to bring the powers of Government to bear upon the fiuc- 
tuations of business. If you read carefully the discussion that 
is in progress in the press, including the statements of eminent 
financiers, you will find that opinions fall into two classes. 
One group says that it is not the function of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to give thought to the fluctuations of business. 
The other group says that this very thing was the primary 
reason for the creation of the Federal Reserve Board. I have 
not the time now to present argument in these matiers. It 
would not, however, be right that the words that have been 
spoken should go out to the country without accompanying 
them with a statement calling attention to the fact that the 
attack is against what was believed to be a basic purpese of 
the Federal Reserve Board; that if this attack succeeds its 
legitimate result ought to be the abolition of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; that the very existence of the Federal Reserve 
Board is at stake, and, therefore, that the reasons for its crea- 
tion should be recalled; and that the present situation should 
be studied with the determination to find out, if we can, 
whether it was wise to create that board and whether its con- 
tinuance should be insured. [Applause.] 

DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES D. CARTER 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. My. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it is my painful duty to 
announce the sudden death on Tuesday morning, April 9, 1929, 
of my distinguished predecessor, the Hon. Charles D. Carter, of 
Ardmore, Okla. 

My statement, must be brief, but I wish to note in the Recorp 
something of the high esteem in which Mr. Carter was held. 
He was known for his absolute honesty, unflinching integrity, 
the highest patriotism, and utterly unselfish ideals of service. 
Added to this, he had a lovable personality and held the friend- 
ship and confidence of the membership on both sides of this 
aisle. 

Charlie Carter, as he was affectionately known to his many 
friends, was born at Boggy Depot, in the Choctaw Nation of 
Territorial days, near what now is Wapanucka, August 16, 
1869. From his father he had Cherokee and from his mother 
Chickasaw Indian blood. 

The following editorial appearing in the Daily Oklahoman 
will be of interest to his friends, and I ask that the Clerk read 
it in my time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read, as follows: 

ONE WHO WAS FAITHFUL 


More than a mere citizen was lost to Oklahoma when Charles D. 
Carter died. The man who passed out of life at Ardmore had served 
his State and people faithfully and well. No Oklahoman sent to Con- 
gress since the initial hour of Statehood has rendered more effective 
service than Charlie Carter rendered during the 20 years he repre- 
sented his people in the National House of Representatives. Certainly 
the Indian citizens of the Commonwealth never had a more zealous 
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friend in Washington than this brilliant Indian now gone to his lasting 
rest. 

There was poetry and drama in the life of Carter and his life expe- 
rience constituted one of the epics of the West. He came into life 
amid the murmuring forests of the old Choctaw Nation. He rode the 
ranges amid primeval solitudes and along the marge of virgin prairies. 
Ile saw the vanguard of advancing civilization which came to conquer 
Okinhoma. He saw the birth of railways, of industrial plants, of 
mighty cities, of diversified agriculture, and of commanding institu- 
tions of learning. He saw the wigwams give place to stately residences, 
and he saw a great State carved from the wilderness which had stood 
guard about his ancestral home. 

Now, he goes into a larger life and a wider freedom. He rests at 
last in that “happy hunting ground” which filled the dreams of his 
Oklahoma is going to be sadly different without his happy 
smile, his golden laugh, and his honest counsels. Many an Oklahoma 
heart is saddened to-day that Charlie Carter has departed from the 
ways of men. 


ancestors. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I doubt if one ought to approach the subject of the dis- 
cussion of the Federal reserve system without a carefully pre- 
pared address, but as the speech of the gentleman from New 
York has precipitated this debate, I can not help calling the 
attention of the Members of the House and the country to the 
fact that for three years I have been seeking to have the Con- 
gress direct the Federal reserve system in a policy toward which 
the: great powers we have given it shall be used. 

I do not know whether the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BLack] would seek the abdication of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem in the management of our national finance or not, or 
whether he thinks the New York Stock Exchange should be 
dominant in financial matters. 

When Congress set up the Federal reserve system under the 
Wilson administration it was for the purpose, as I understood 
it, of trying to furnish a liquid reservoir of credit for the busi- 
ness of the people of the whole country, in order that inflation 
and deflation might be lessened and we might be relieved from 
financial panics. As the bill creating the Federal reserve sys- 
tem was framed as the administration’s bill it contained the 
direction that the powers so given the Federal reserve system 
should be used “to accommodate business and commerce” and 
“to promote stability in the price level.” 

Now, the “stability of the price level,” of course, means the 
Stabilization of the purchasing power of our money as measured 
by what it will buy of commodities in general. For some reason 
the clause directing that the powers of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem should be used for the “stability of the price level,’ was 
taken from the bill, and the only direction left from the Govern- 
ment to the Federal reserve system was that its powers should 
be used for the “ accommodation of commerce and business.” 

This was a very indefinite instruction. What does it mean— 
“the accommodation of commerce and business”? If my friend, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLAck] is correct, then if 
business on the stock market wants more money, the Federal 
reserve system should accommodate it. What does that mean? 
It means continuous inflation. Again, if business wants more 
money and the Federal reserve system supplies it, more will be 
demanded and more furnished and we will have continual in- 
flation and financial chaos. 

Certainly that was not the intention of Congress in giving 
direction to the Federal reserve system as to the use of its 
powers. It has been interpreted that the purpose of such 
direction was to prevent inflation and deflation, but because of 
the indefiniteness of this instruction we have complaints and 
criticism of the Federal Reserve Board in the daily and periodi- 
cal press and now on this floor. I feel, therefore, that I may 
suggest that I sought to give further direction to the powers of 
the Federal reserve system in a bill which I introduced three 
or four years ago. It is true that I have never asked the Com- 
mittee on Bankiug and Currency, of which I am a member, to 
report out such legislation. I preferred rather that we should 
have hearings upon it and discuss it and study it, so as to finally 
report to this House legislation that would be sound and safe 
for the country. 

Again, in the last Congress I introduced a second bill that had 
been very carefully prepared with the assistance of some of the 
greatest minds in and out of the Federal reserve system. I 
do not claim authorship of the bill. Although I introduced it, I 
sought help and suggestions in 5,000 letters addressed to the 
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most prominent financiers and economists in this country, but 
there was no greater mind in the Federal reserve system than 
the mind that helped in the final preparation of the last bill I 
introduced, H. R. 11806, providing a direction to the Federal 
reserve system that they should use their powers toward “a 
more stable purchasing power of the dollar.” It also provided 
for publicity of the decisions and reasons for a change of policy 
in the use of the powers of the Federal Reserve Board and 
provided for the intensive study of the use of the powers which 
Congress had given the Federal reserve system, to the end that 
periods of inflation and deflation might be avoided and the 
purchasing power of the dollar maintained as stable as possible. 

It has been said that the hearings before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, consisting of three volumes, that have been 
translated into many languages, are the best textbooks on the 
Federal reserve system that has ever been published. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The hearings referred to are being 
used as a textbook in several colleges of the United States. 

The greatest minds of the financial world, both economists 
and financiers, came before our committee and gave their opin- 
ions. Yet I have never asked to have that bill reported out of 
our committee. Why? Because I am a believer in the Federal 
reserve system. I believe it is giving us the best financial sys- 
tem that the world has to-day. It may have committed some 
errors, but it gave us during the period of the greatest financial 
crisis of our existence, the World War, a fairly stable currency, 
for we emerged from that war with the best record for the main- 
tenance of the purchasing power of our money of any nation on 
earth. Hence during the 10 years I have served on the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House I have always been a 
supporter of the Federal reserve system. I believe also that 
the men who are trying to administer the Federal reserve system 
are sincere in their endeavor to carry out what they believe to 
be the best for the country and I do not intend to urge the 
passage of any legislation until I feel assured that it will work 
no injury to our financial system. [Applause.] 

But what policy is the Federal reserve system to follow in 
this time of stress? They have taken the position that specu- 
lation in the savings of the Nation should stop. That the 
resources of the Federal reserve banks and member banks should 
not be used for the purpose of speculation in the stock market, 
when the legitimate commercial and agricultural interests of 
the country, which, at this time of the year, are trying to 
recover from the lethargy of the winter, need money to employ 
labor, purchase supplies, and renew their activities. I believe 
that such position is right, but I wish at this time to call the 
attention of the Congress to the fact that we ought to go further 
than we have done and now direct the Federal reserve systenr 
as to the use of its great powers we have given it. Do you 
realize what these powers are? 

The Federal reserve system has the right, through what is 
called its “ open-market operations,” to buy and sell Government 
securities. If they buy Government securities they add to the 
member bank reserves that much gold upon which the banks 
may increase the circulating medium ten times as much, and if 
they sell the same they decrease the circulating medium by ten 
times the reduced reserves of member banks. 

They have the power to regulate the “ rate of discount” that 
shall be charged by the Federal reserve banks to the menrber 
banks for money so advanced or loaned, which regulates largely 
the cost of money. 

They have the greater power through the influence exerted 
upon the policies and affairs of the member banks and of their 
customers by means of direct representations, publicity, or other- 
wise, to control to a great extent the expansion or contraction of 
credits. 

Thus, they have the power to regulate the volume of money 
in circulation, the cost of money, and the contraction and 
expansion of credits. I maintain that no greater powers were 
ever given by any government, save perhaps the power of life 
and death and of personal liberty. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As I understand, the gentleman wants to 
provide by law that the Federal Reserve Board must maintain 
certain standards and certain equalities and stabilize the whole 
business. Suppose, in doing that, we find exactly the situation 
we have to-day, that of the board being rawhided because they 
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are doing so-and-so and because they do not suit some people. 
In that event would not the board say, “All right; we are doing 
what Congress told us to do. You go to Congress.” If we did 
that would we not invite the placing of the whole responsibility 
on Congress and can we regulate the rate of discount by con- 
gressional action? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I was just coming to that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to hear the gentleman on that, 
because nry friend and myself agree on many things. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. We have set up the dollar as our 
monetary standard. We have said it shall consist of 25.8 grains 
and 0.9 fine, without having regulated the value of gold. We 
might as well say that a yard shall be 36 inches long and not 
regulate the length of an inch as to say that the dollar, our 
standard of value, shall contain so many grains of gold and not 
attempt to regulate the value of those grains of gold. 

Now, what can we do? I insist, and the great economists 
who have testified before our committee and great financiers 
of this country have for years insisted, that if we will say 
to the Federal reserve system that they shall use the great 
powers that I have described and which they now have toward 
the policy of the stabilization of the purchasing power of money 
much may be accomplished. I do not say we will ever have a 
perfect system or perfect stabilization. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not believe we will ever have 
anything perfect in this world. I think the Almighty has pro- 
vided a future world where perfection shall exist. However, 
I do think the powers of the Federal reserve system should be 
directed to the stabilization of the purchasing power of our 
monetary unit of value—our dollar. When the commodities 
upon which men have toiled with their brains and their labor 
move decidedly upward we know we have inflation in the 
eountry, and when they move decidedly downward we know we 
are going into hard times. Then why not, when the general 
price level moves decidedly upward, limit the amount of money 
in circulation and raise the discount rate? Then when the 
general level of prices moves decidedly downward increase the 
amount of money in circulation and lower the discount rate, 
so as to maintain stability and prevent inflation and deflation. 
This was done by the use of the powers of the Federal reserve 
system for four or five years, and we have a fairly stable price 
level to-day. Shall such policy be continued or shall we now 
try to stabilize the price level of other countries? Or the stock 
market? Or special interests of any group? 

I wish the Federal Reserve Board, through the use of its 
present powers, to endeavor to maintain a policy for the stabili- 
zation of the purchasing power of the American dollar, which 
all the people of our Nation use in measuring the value of their 
brain, property, and labor. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, this is another case of “ damned 
if you do and damned if you don’t.” The Federal Reserve Board 
will never be able to please both the “bulls” and “bears” at 
the same time. My candid judgment is that it is really unwise 
to discuss this matter at length on either side of it or any of 
the phases that have been touched, because there are so many 
phases. I will tell you what I think should be done, but it is 
not going to be done. There should be a special committee of 
not exceeding five Members of this House appointed to make a 
sane and sensible study of the operations of the Federal re- 
serve system with a view of determining what changes, if any, 
should be made in the law and what criticisms might be made 
of the policies and the administration. However, I do not 
think that is going to be done. You will have a field day over 
at the other end of the Capitol and you will have an investiga- 
tion, but you will not have it over here. You will be trying 
to sit on the lid. Everybody will be arguing or talking about 
it in the House of Representatives; but, like people discussing 
the weather, we will do nothing about it but talk. 

Let me remind you seriously for just a moment of some of 
the factors involved—just one or two, not many. 

You have a national income of $90,000,000,000 a year. You 
have capital issues in this country listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange valued at $71,000,000,000. You have a foreign 
trade, the immensity of which it is difficult to comprehend, 
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You may criticize if you will the international bankers in 
New York who undertake to finance international trade, but I 
am not going to do it except when I am sure they are doing 
wrong. 

Sixty-five out of every one hundred bales of cotton grown in 
the southland have to find a market in the markets of the 
world, and there are numerous processes of distribution of cot- 
ton from the time it is produced upon the farm until it is spun 
into the finished product by the spinners of England or of the 
United States. It requires a very delicate credit machinery to 
facilitate this process of distribution and consumption. This 
is not only true of cotton, in which I am interested, but it is 
true of your surplus wheat, and it is true of your surplus auto- 
mobiles about which the gentleman from New York has talked. 
It is also true of all your surplus manufactures. 

Now, gentlemen, the only course I know for the credit mer- 
chants of the world who have to facilitate these exchanges of 
our cotton and of our wheat and of our surplus automobiles and 
of our surplus manufactured products to pursue is for them to 
get together and consult and agree upon their policies of clear- 
ance, just like two banks in a city get together and agree to 
clear. It is ridiculous and absurd to think we will ever go 
back to the old days of banks settling balances by actually 
earting money. Under the operations of the Federal reserve 
system we have clearances every night by telegraph, and it is 
not necessary to be shunting currency all over the country. 
Under the earmarking of gold you do not have as much 
actual transfer of gold as formerly, although there is another 
factor you had better look to. 

How many in this House know whether or not since the first 
of the year we have had an extraordinary import or an ex- 
traordinary export of gold? What effect is drawing gold to 
New York going to have on the domestic as well as upon the 
world market? What effect is the raising of the rediscount 
rate of the Bank of England from 4% to 5% per cent two 
months going to have upon the price and consumption of cotton 
and wheat this fall? 

Do you think it is not going to have any effect? There is a 
certain point that you reach where capital is nonproductive. 
You put the price of capital so high in Hngland or in Germany 
that the processes of production are checked and you reduce the 
purchasing power of the people of those nations for the surplus 
products of the farm and of the factory of the United States. 

Oh, it is easy to demagogue about this matter, but the credit 
machinery of this Nation and of the world upon which the 
cotton farmer and the wheat grower and the automobile manu- 
facturer and the steel manufacturer, and all of us, must depend 
is too delicate to be left unprotected to the ruthless hand of 
the demagogue, who is thinking of votes and nothing else. 
[Applause.] 

Let us have a sane, sensible study of the question by a select 
committee seeking facts and finding what changes, if any, in the 
law or in its administration should be made in the interest of 
the public welfare and not for personal or party political ends. 


A VISIT TO HONDURAS 


Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp on a trip I recently 
made to Honduras. 

The SPEAKBR. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 


Mr. Speaker, the early history 
of Honduras is inseparably associated with the immortal names 


of Columbus and Cortez. Its renaissance and latter-day ro- 
mance is entwined with the growth of the United Fruit Co., the 
Standard Steamship & Fruit Co., and the Cuyamel Co. 
Xenophon’s retreat to the sea with the 10,000 under his com- 
mand was not comparable to the march of Cortez from Mexico 
City to Honduras. The courage, the indomitable energy, and 
the steadfastness of purpose of this conquistador, whose name 
on the Western Continent is more frequently mentioned than 
that of Hannibal or Alexander, were never displayed so dra- 
matically as upon this march of more than a thousand miles 
through an almost unbroken wilderness and impenetrable tropi- 
cal jungle, where nature runs riot in such a wealth of exotic 
splendor that it is difficult to say which is the more gorgeous, 
the unforgettable beauty of its sunsets or the dazzling coloring 
and vividness of its brilliantly tinted swamps and brooding 
forests, where parasitical vines cling to great trees and finally 
rob them of their life with vampirish absorption. The natives 
would give little or no information. Bridges had to be built to 
cross streams and rivers. Nights with nothing but the wilder- 
ness and jungle around him and the starry dome above, and 
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yet this dauntless soul and his followers pushed on to their 
goal. The bridges lasted for years and were to the natives 
monuments to the memory of the men who passed their way 
and then went back to the land of the Montezumas. 

Standing on the beach at Porto Cortez, where the league-long 
rollers burst on the shore with the incoming tide, and looking 
across the Gulf of Honduras in the direction of Omoa, behind 
which is supposed to be the gold mine that the conqueror is 
said to have for some inexplicable reason flooded and obliter- 
ated, I could not help but think of his answer to King Charles, 
“JT am a man who has given you more provinces than your 
ancestors left you cities.” And as I thought of the banana 
plantations, where thousands of Honduranians are given em- 
ployment, and the great sugar refinery at La Lima and the 
eane fields, I could not but feel the contrast between the 
romantic soldier and the apostles of the newer order, men like 
Zemurray, Ellis, and the Vaccaros, whose labors are making for 
a civilization which is not only developing the land along scien- 
tific lines but is attended by hospitals, the influence of which 
is being felt in homes, schools, and churches. In the organiza- 
tions of these great fruit companies are men whose talents 
and ability place them among the workers of the world. 

The United Fruit Co. operates an air service from San 
Pedro to the capital, Tegucigalpa. The thrill of the air trip 
is éxalted into profound contemplation by the grandeur of na- 
ture in the mountains and valleys, dented here and there with 
little Spanish towns and cities, all of which make a seemingly 
moving panorama that forms an enduring memory. 

While in the capital I had the honor to call on the Presi- 
dent and the privilege of addressing the Congress. I was ac- 
companied on both occasions by our minister, Summerlin, in 
whom the elements are so mixed that one might stand up and 
say to all the world: This is a man, to use a Shakesperean 
thought, if not the exact phraseology. Summerlin and our con- 
sul, Mr. Shaw, and their associates, are gentlemen of whom we 
may feel justly proud and whose work in promoting the friend- 
ship that exists between the two countries is so meritorious that 
Americans and Honduranians have the common thought of well 
done good and faithful servant. I was introduced to the 
Congress by Deputy Cecil Woodville, whose brothers are promi- 
nent lawyers in the city of New Orleans. The reception 
given me was most gracious. Not only was I honored as a 
Member of this great legislative body, but as a representative 
and spokesman for the New Orleans Association of Commerce 
and the New Orieans International Trade Exhibition. I was 
cordially welcomed, the connecting tie between Louisiana and 
Honduras being an ancient and affectionate link which we hope 
will continue to grow stronger and become an unbreakable chain 
of friendship and good will. I was asked by both the President 
of the Republic, Vincente Mejra Colindres, and the president 
of the Congress, Gen. Tiburcio Carias, on behalf of that body 
to convey the esteem and admiration of their country to our 
people, and to express again their appreciation of President 
Hoover's visit when he stopped off at Amapala on his famous 
good-will trip. 

I shall not soon forget the motor-car journey to San Pedro 
and La Lima, the bewildering appeal and fascination of jungle 
land, the grip of the lofty mountain tops and the glittering 
tropical skies, studded with flaming white, white stars, and 
coruscated with groups and clusters that stand out so impres- 
sively in the Milky Way. Beneath those serene but solemn 
skies dwell a people in whose blood flows that of a long-ago 
race whose ancient civilization is attested by the mighty ruins 
of Capan, suggesting an architectural skill and an engineer- 
ing ability surpassing that which constructed the temples at 
Palenque. 

Shall they again, through other generations, play another 
leading part in the grand drama of life? Who can tell? In 
the whirligig of time the brooding plodder of to-day may beget 
descendants who will write his immortal deeds into the most 
picturesque chapters of history. Is not Sisyphus a correct 
though saddening symbolization of the rise and fall and rise 
again of the peoples of the earth? Will some traveler from 
far away New Zealand some day amid a vast solitude sketch 
the ruins of the tower from a broken arch of London Bridge? 
Shall the great civilizations of the Americas that flourished 
countless centuries ago spring to life once more and stride the 
earth again as a conquering and invincible force, renewing 
glories that pale into insignificance the wonders of the Nile, the 
Tigris, and the Euphrates in a period so remote as to be grip- 
pingly fabulous? 

I am glad that I went down into the land of mystic memories. 
I was sorry when we pulled off from the dock at Porto Cortez, 
where is loaded on many vessels of the Cuyamel Co. fruit that 
reaches every village, hamlet, town, and city in the United 
States. I was sorry that I had to leave the nrany good Ameri- 
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eans who are carrying on in old Honduras. I stood on the deck 
of our fruit freighter and saw the Cordilleras stretching their 
way undulatingly southward, and in imagination I could see 
them take the great dip at Panama and then farther southward 
arise in the lofty Andes which tower far above the clouds with 
peaks that are the fitting abode for the mighty condor, king of 
the crags and sky. And before my thoughts turned to the eter- 
nal sea and the wheeling worlds and planets above I thought 
of the men with the indispensable machetes under their arms 
and their women trudging alongside of them on the railroad 
track gazing at the grave of one of their people who had gone 
“to become a brother to the insensible rock and the sluggish 
clod which the rude swain turns with his share and treads 
upon,” with a lingering, haunting puzzle flitting across my 
wandering thoughts as to which is the greater mystery, the 
brooding, inanimate hills or the brooding men and women who 
live and die on their age-old slopes. If you ever feel like— 


I am tired of toiling and striving, 

In the crowded haunts of men, 
Heart weary of building and spoiling, 
And spoiling and building again. 

And I long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away, 
For a dreamer lives forever 
And a toiler dies in a day, 


go to New Orleans, board a steamer, and drift down the Mis- 
sissippi lazily to the Gulf of Mexico, through the Straits of 
Yucatan to the Caribbean Sea, the shores of which will some 
day become to the Western World what the Mediterranean 
littoral has been for nigh on to 3,000 years to Europe. It will 
broaden the mind, temper the vision, and make golden the 
hearthstone of our own and the people whom destiny has 
brought into life on the same continent on which we are play- 
ing such a great part. 

It is said that Jason and the Argonauts brought back with 
them something of far greater value than the golden fleece. 
They carried home to their people knowledge acquired as a 
result of the Argosy. My colleagues, you are in a position to 
render a great service to our country by visiting our neighbors 
in the Middle or Central and South Americas. The people of 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, 
and the equally attractive States of South America will be 
glad to see you. It will help our country to supplement in a 
small way the notable expressions of good will by our far- 
seeing President. And you will add to your own stature 
patriotically and intellectually. The reward of one duty well 
performed is the power to discharge another, saith George 
Eliot in Daniel Deronda. You will be welcome visitors, for 
you will carry a great and noble purpose with you. He that 
would bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him, So, too, in traveling. He that 
would bring home knowledge must carry knowledge with him. 
And who could better carry knowledge, both governmental and 
commercial, and the noble attitude of our country to all people 
than the Members of this Congress? 

You will come home after such a visit a finer American than 
you are even now. You will see in the great banana countries 
simple, warm-hearted men and women most of whom have the 
blood of the aboriginal Indians. They live frugally—rush houses 
to meet climatic conditions and the inevitable hammock is the 
rule among the poor. Bananas give them their scant living. 
David took from Uriah all that the latter had, and he paid 
the penalty for his grievous offense. Do not impose any re- 
striction on the banana trade. Such an unthinkable restric- 
tion would be an act of unwisdom akin to folly, at a time when 
the great thought is to cement a finer, nobler connection among 
the people of what should be the Pan Americas. Inasmuch 
as it could not be justified from the standpoint of revenue or 
the protective policy, it would look like an act of thoughtless 
and heartless indifference and cruelty that would bring about 
a world condemnation. Love wins love, affection begets affec- 
tion, and by that same token antagonism begets hostility. 
When our Congress adjourns go southward and help our Presi- 
dent in his historic effort to make for a better understanding 
of our country and its lofty aims and purposes. Do noble 
things—not dream them all day long—is one of the finest sug- 
gestions ever made by Kingsley or anyone else. You will be 
well repaid if it is only to stand on deck and gaze into a 
tropical sky—that inverted bowl which Omar says moves as 
impotently as you and I. See Aldebaran, “the light that led 
the Holy Elders with the gift of myrrh,” resplendent Orion, 
Sirius, Canopus, as they drift in solemn gorgeousness and sink 
in the west, and all the infinite hosts of heaven that make 
up the pageantry and galaxy of the celestial dome. You will be 
richer in imagination and thought if the swish and swash of 
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the Caribbean Sea and Mexican Gulf linger with you and the | 
memories they carry of the romantic Spanish Main and the 
mighty men of old Cortez, Pizarro, Drake, Morgan, and those 
others whose exploits make such colorful and fascinating 
chapters in the fields of history and adventure. Good will, toler- 
ance, sympathy, understanding, I know, will be your message 
wher you make the journey. No matter how frequently said, 
they will always be good tidings of a great joy. We can all help 
our country though it be only in a small way. 
Do well thy work, it shall succeed 
In thine or another’s day; 
And tho thou lack the victor’s meed 
Thou shalt not want the toiler’s pay. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous ¢gonsent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. O’Connett of Rhode Island (at the request of Mr. 
AvpricH), indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 

Mrs. LANGLEY (at the request of Mr. Rossion of Kentucky), 
indefinitely, on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ; 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, April 18, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R.1. A bill to 
establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 951) for the erection of a 
public building at Stockton, Calif.; to the Committee en Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 952) for the erection of a public building 
at Vallejo, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 953) for the erection of a public building 
at Napa, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 954) authorizing replacement of the cause- 
‘way over Mare Island Strait, Calif.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 955) to authorize the Seeretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 956) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose of material no longer needed by the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 957) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 958) to divide the northern judicial district 
of the State of California into two judicial districts ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 959) to create a department of national 
defense, defining the powers and duties of the secretary thereof, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizoni: A bill (H. R. 960) providing 
for the designation and maintenance of national cemeteries at 
Tucson, Ariz., and Fort Bayard, N. Mex.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 961) authorizing the issuing of certificates 
of arrival to persons born in the United States who are now 
aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 962) to amend the act approved March 3, 
1927, entitled “An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from i817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes ”; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, FREAR: A bill (H. R. 963) to amend paragraph 501 
of schedule 5 of an act entitled “An act to provide revenue and 
regulate commerce with foreign countries and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
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proved September 21, 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 964) to authorize appropria- 
tions for buildings, sites, and other facilities for the Free Public 
Library of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3y Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 965) to stabilize 
the purchasing power of money; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 966) to adjust the salaries of criers and 
bailiffs of the United States district courts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 967) providing for retired pay fer certain 
members of the former Life Saving Service, equivalent to retired 
pay granted to members of the Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A Dill (H. R. 968) to amend section 198 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 969) to amend section 118 of the Judicial 
Code to provide for the appointment of law clerks te the United 
States circnit judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 970) to amend section 6 of the act of 
May 28, 1896; to the Committce on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 971) to amend section 574, title 28, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 972) to amend an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the revision and printing of the index to the Federal 
Statutes,” approved March 3, 1927; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 973) to remove the age limit of persons 
who may be confined at the United States Industrial Reforma- 
tory at Chillicothe, Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 974) to provide an additional justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 975) providing for the punishment of per- 
sons escaping from Federal penal or correctional institutions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 976) providing that subscription charges 
for newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals for official use 
may be paid for in advance; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 977) establishing under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of 
Investigation to be known as the division of identification and 
information; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 978) to authorize the designation and 
bonding of persons to act for disbursing officers and others 
charged with the disbursement of public money of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 979) to authorize the appointment of 
stenographers in the courts of the United States and te fix 
their duties and compensation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 980) to ‘permit the United States to be 
made a party defendant in certain cases; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 981) to amend the 
United States Code, title 28, section 152 (Judicial Code, see. 79), 
by providing two terms of court annually at Bloomington, in 
the southern division of the southern district of Illinois; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 982) to amend section 15 
of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as the 
Federal farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 983) to authorize an appropriation for the 
relief of the State of Oklahoma on account of reads and bridges 
damaged or destroyed by the recent flood; to the Committee on 
toads, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 984) to provide for the construction of a 
military road at the United States cemetery at Fort Gibson, 
Okla.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 985) authorizing pensions for widows of 
honorably discharged soldiers of the Civil War; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 986) providing for the sale of the remainder 
of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla., and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 987) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Oregon and the Haynes Slough 
drainage district to construct, maintain, and operate a dam and 
dike to prevent the flow of tidal waters into Haynes Slough, 
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Coos Bay, Coos County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 988) to afford permanent protection to the 
witershed and water supply of the city of Ashland, Jackson 
County, Oreg., and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 989) authorizing the construction of a 
road in the Umpqua National Forest between Steamboat Bridge 
and Black Camas, in Douglas County, Oreg.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 990) to add certain lands to the Crater 
Lake National Forest; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 991) amendatory of the act of March 26, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. 48), as amended by the act of December 11, 
1919 (44 Stat. L. 366) ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 992) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the Civil and Mexican Wars and to widows of said soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and to widows of the War of 1812, and 
Army nurses, and for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 993) to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, as amended, by providing for the payment of in- 
surance to veterans in certain cases; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 994) to amend section 206 of the World 
War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 995) to create in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor a division of safety; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 996) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at Dear- 
born, Mich.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 997) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Birmingham, Mich.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 998) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at East Lansing, Mich. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 999) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Howell, Mich.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 1000) to provide a prefer- 
ential rate with respect to certain mail matter for delivery to 
members of the military and naval forces; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1001) to provide for the reincorporation of 
the Grand United Order of the Eastern Gates of America; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1002) to increase the compensation of 
carriers in the village delivery service ; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1003) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War to issue a commemorative 
button of suitable design to certain civilian employees of the 
Government for services during the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1004) to authorize an appropriation of 
$2,500 for the erection of a marker or tablet in memory of Col. 
Isaac Hayne over his grave in Colleton County, 8S. C.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1005) to provide for the construction of a 
retaining wall at Fort Moultrie, S. C.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 1006) for securing the uni- 
fornr grading of fur, preventing of deception in transactions in 
fur, and regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1007) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3vy Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 1008) 
to amend section 11 of an act entitled “An act to limit the im- 
migration of aliens into the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 26, 1924; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 1009) granting to the State of 
Wisconsin certain unappropriated public lands in meandered 
areas; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

sy Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 1010) 
to amend subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 11 of the immi- 
gration act of 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

sy Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 1011) providing aid for 
Indians who are blind or blind and deaf; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1012) to maintain the level of the Great 
Lakes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 1018) to define 
fruit jams, preserves, jellies, and other products; to provide 
standards therefor, and to require the labeling thereof, and to 
regulate traffic therein, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 2 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 1014) to provide for an in- 
crease of the fees of United States commissioners, and to re- 
quire the payment of those fees by the defendants in certain 
criminal cases, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1015) to establish a Federal jail and peni- 
tentiary within the first or second judicial circuit of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1016) to amend section 97 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended (sec. 178, title 28, U. S. C.); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 1017) to amend section 11 of 
an act entitled “An act to limit the immigration of aliens into 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved May 26, 
1924 ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 1018) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Coast Guard station at or near Grand Island, 
Mich. ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 1019) to au- 
thorize the issuance of patents for lands containing copper, 
lead, zine, gold, or silver, and their assgciated minerals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HALL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 1020) repealing the 
bankruptcy act of July 1, 1898, and amendments thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 1021) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a United States veterans’ hospital in the State of Ala- 
bama and to authorize an appropriation therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. NEWTON: A bill (H. R. 1022) to promote the better 
protection and highest public use of the lands of the United States 
and adjacent lands and waters in northern Minnesota for the 
production of forest products, the development and extension of 
recreational uses, the preservation of wild life, and other pur- 
poses not inconsistent therewith; and to protect more effec- 
tively the streams and lakes dedicated to public use under the 
terms and spirit of clause 2 of the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 
1842 between Great Britain and the United States; and looking 
toward the joint development of indispensable international 
recreational and economic assets; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 1023) relating to the sink- 
ing fund for bonds and notes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 1024) to authorize appro- 
priations for buildings, sites, and other facilties for the public 
schools of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 1025) granting the consent 
of Congress to construct, maintain, own, manage, and operate 
a tunnel or tunnels and approaches thereto under the Delaware 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDREW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 34) direct- 
ing and providing for the assembly, inventory, classification, 
preparation for publication, and publication of the official rec- 
ords and maps relating to the participation of the military and 
naval forces of the United States in the World War, and author- 
izing appropriations therefor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 35) propos- 
ing an amendment to section 7, Article I, of the Constitution 
of the United States, permitting the President of the United 
States to disapprove any item or appropriation of any bill passed 
by Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOGG: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 36) to amend 
the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. McLEOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 37) stating 
the position of the United States with regard to the proposed 
development of the St. Lawrence waterway for ocean-going 
vessels ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: Resolution (H. Res. 19) providing for 
the printing of 2,000 copies of the Soil Survey of Charleston 
County, 8. C.; to the Committee on Printing, 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 20) providing 
for the appointment of a select committee of nine members for 
the Seventy-first Congress for the purpose of investigating the 
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effect, enforcement, administration, interpretation, and prac- 
tice of the Federal reserve act by the Federal Reserve Board; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. THURSTON: Memorial setting out Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 10 of the General Assembly of the State 
of Iowa, memorializing the Congress to enact tariff legislation 
that will increase the rates upon the importation of farm 
products; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial setting out House Concurrent Resolution No. 
11 of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, memorializing 
the Congress to pass a measure providing for the refund of 
internal-revenue taxes assessed on farm-land sales paid in excess 
of the actual income received therefrom; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial setting out House Concurrent Resolution No. 
12 of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, memorializing 
the Congress and the Secretary of Agriculture to oppose a 
tariff on Canadian lumber and shingles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Memorial of the Twenty- 
first Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota, request- 
ing that the Congress of the United States investigate the 
terminal grain markets of the country, and that the Federal 
Trade Commission be instructed to investigate the dealings upon 
the board of trade at the large grain terminals of the country; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COYLE: Resolution of the Pennsylvania State Legis- 
lature, approved March 25, 1929, requesting that the Postmaster 
General cause to be issued postage stamps, of the denomination 
of 2 cents each, commemorative of the Sullivan campaign of 
1779 in New York and Pennsylvania; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 1026) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Graves; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1027) granting a pension to Anna M. 
Varnum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1028) granting a pension to William G. 
Harriman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1029) for the relief of Arthur D. Story, 
assignee of Jacob Story, and Harris H. Gilman, receiver for 
the Murray & Thregurtha plant of the National Motors Corpora- 
tion ; to the Committee on Chiims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1030) for the relief of William H. Fleming; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1081) for the relief of the heirs of William 
H. Steele; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 1032) granting a pension to 
Josephine EB. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1033) granting a pension to Sabra Harri- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1034) granting an increase of pension to 
Sevilla Ambrose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 1035) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of James H. Holaday; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1086) for the relief of Homer N. Horine; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1087) granting a pension to A. N. 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 1038) for the relief 
King; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1039) for the relief of Ralph W. Daggett, 
former lieutenant, finance department, United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1040) granting a pension to Ross C. Ram- 
say; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1041) providing for the examination and 
survey of Cheboygan River, Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 1042) for the relief of 
Albert D. Castleberry ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1043) for the relief of John T. Steel; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1044) for the relief of Albert I. Riley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1045) for the relief of Sallie Mattie 
Macready, widow of Edward Macready; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 1046) granting 
an increase of pension to Emma L. Schmidt; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1047) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice A. Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 1048) granting a pension to 
William Hecker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1049) for the relief of A. L. Hedding; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1050) providing for the promotion of 
Chief Pharmacist Laurence Oliphant Schetky, United States 
Navy, retired, to the rank of lieutenant, Medical Corps, on the 
retired list of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 1051) granting 
an increase of pension to Rufus M. Smith; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1052) to provide hospitalization for Leroy 
Wilbur Abbott; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1053) for the relief of Jacob Scott; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1054) for the relief of Lewis W. Crain; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1055) for the relief of Mary F. Platten; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1056) for the relief of W. P. Dalton; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1057) for the relief of John W. Adair; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1058) for the relief of Jesse A. Frost; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 1059) providing for a 
preliminary examination and survey at and near City Island, 
New York City, with a view to the construction of a break- 
water ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 1060) granting a pension to 
Lena Pratt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1061) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie F. Godfrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A biil (H. R. 1062) for the re 
lief of Robert R. Calder; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1063) for the relief of Alice Hipkins; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1064) for the relief of Roland Webster; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1065) for the relief of the Charlestown 
Sand & Stone Co. of Elkton, Md.; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1066) for the relief of Evelyn Harris; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1067) for the relief of Harvey Collins; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1068) for the relief of Mary S. Howard, 
Gertrude M. Caton, Nellie B. Reed, Gertrude Pierce, Katie 
Pensel, Josephine Pryor, Mary L. McCormick, Mrs. James 
Blanchfield, Sadie T. Nicoll, Katie Lloyd, Mrs. Benjamin War- 
ner, Eva K. Pensel, Margaret Y. Kirk, C. Albert George, Earl 
Wroldsen, Benjamin Carpenter, Nathan Benson, Paul Kirk, 
Townsend Walters, George Freet, James B. Jefferson, Frank 
Ellison, Harold 8. Stubbs, and the Bethel Cemetery Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1069) granting a pension to Dora E. Davis; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1070) granting a pension to Addie Con- 
away; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1071) granting a pension to Sarah E 
Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1072) granting a pension to Elizabeth B. 
Kemp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1073) granting a pension to Mattie E. 
Davenport ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 1074) for the relief of Curtis 
V. Milliman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1075) to correct the naval record of James 
M. Hudson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1076) for the relief of Jacob S. Steloff; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1077) for the relief of Charles A. Moore; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1078) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F.. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 1079) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Permelia J. Long; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 1080) granting an increase of 
pension to Eda Bankart Funston; to the Committee on Pen- 
s1OnS, 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (I. R. 1081) for the relief of Martin 
G. Schenck, alias Martin G. Schanck; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 1082) for the relief 
of John G. Dwyer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1083) making eligible for retirement, under 
the same conditions as now provided for officers of the Regular 
Army, A. Richard Hedstrom, chaplain and officer of the United 
States Army during the World War, who incurred physical disa- 
bility in line of duty ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1084) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Avery; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1085) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Edmonds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 1086) for the 
relief of George W. Posey ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 1087) for the relief of 
First Lieut, Lawrence G. Smith; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1088) for the relief of James Luther 
Hammon ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1089) granting a pension to Mary R. 
Proud; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R,. 1090) granting a pension to Harriett E. 
Whinery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

$y Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 1091) to provide for the 
advancement on the retired list of the Army of Fred B. Han- 
chett, jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 1092) for the relief of 
C. F. Beach; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1098) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to exchange certain lands to Charles Beecher Scott; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1094) granting a pension to Anna W. 
Udell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1095) granting a pension to William E. 
Emerson; to tke Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1096) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura G. Chipman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1097) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah S. Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1098) granting an increase of pension to 
George Buzan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 1099) to place a retired officer 
of the Army on the retired list as a major general; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 1100) granting an increase 
of pension to Effie R. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1101) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte McCartney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1102) granting a pension to Etta Craft 
Watts; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1103) granting a pension to Ida Warren; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1104) granting a pension to Samuel Clif- 
ford Riel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1105) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Ailen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1106) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Jenkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1107) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebeeca Morrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1108) to correct the military record of 
Orville D. Dailey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1109) for the relief of Martin J. Hayes; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1110) for the relief of Warren C. Vesta; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1111) granting a pension to Bertha Sauv- 
age: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1112) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Kelly ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11138) granting a pension to Luke Conerton ; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1114) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (HI. R. 1115) granting a pension to Ella M. Bar- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1116) granting a pension to Elizabeth Hart- 
inger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1117) granting a pension to Anna Horton; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1118) granting a pension to Sarah J. Jones; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1119) granting a pension to Catharine 
Hutchison ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1120) granting a pension to Maywood 
Spence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1121) granting a pension to Joseph Nelson 
Riel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 1122) for the re- 
yo = Raymond Nelson Hickman; to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 1123) granting 
a pension to Josie Parker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1124) granting a pension to Almeda Jar- 
rell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1125) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Birchfield ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1126) granting a pension to America Shoe- 
maker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1127) granting a pension to Martha 
Barber ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1128) granting a pension to George Gam- 
bill ; to the Committee on Pensions. ° 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1129) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Gee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R, 1130) 
granting an increase of pension to Laura Lambert; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1131) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1132) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Catharine Mostoller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 1133) granting a pension to 
Dora Stark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 1134) granting a pension 
to George W. Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1135) for the relief of Lieut. S. Jacobs, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1136) to correct the naval record of George 
Rivers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1137) for the relief of James W. Strobel; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1188) for the relief of Spring Street Metho- 
dist Church South, of Charleston, 8. C.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bill (H. R. 1139) granting a pension 
to Frances Donahoe; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 1140) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Waddell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1141) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth V. Noble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1142) granting a pension to Sarah M. 
Wheeler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1148) granting a pension to Susan BP, 
Wensel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1144) granting a pension to Fannie Valen- 
tine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 1145) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth J. Spicer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1146) granting an increase of pension to 
Luthena E. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1147) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria L. Agon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1148) granting an increase of pension to 
Katie Currier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1149) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily A. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1150) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie Maclain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1151) granting a pension to Lillie Eggs- 
ware; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ’ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1152) granting a pension to Ellen Hogle; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1153) granting a pension to Frankie A. 
Willis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1154) granting insurance to Lydia C. Spry; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1155) for the relief of Eugene A. Dubrule; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1156) for the relief of Elizabeth Lizette; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1157) for the relief of Edward F. Weis- 
kopf; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1158) for the relief of Louis Shybilska ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1159) for the relief of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co., of New York City; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 1160) for the re- 
lief of Henry P. Biehl; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 1161) granting a pension to 
Ellen E. Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 1162) 
granting an increase of pension to Martha J. Templeton; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 1163) to correct the military 
record of Thomas Spurrier; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1164) to correct the military record of 
John W. Siple; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1165) to correct the military record of 
Patterson Mehaflie; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1166) to correct the military record 
Francis B. Cornell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1167) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth H. Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1168) granting an increase of pension 
Eliza J. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1169) granting an increase of pension 
Julia L. Vaught; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1170) granting an increase of pension 
Celista Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1171) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1172) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah J. Mohlar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1178) granting an increase of pension 
Ellen Boen ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1174) for the relief of A. N, Worstell; 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1175) for the relief of Johan Kotora; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1176) for the relief of Catherine C. Schil- 
ling; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1177) for the relief of Crawford Miller; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1178) for the relief of Alfred A. Winslow; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1179) authorizing the Treasurer of the 
United States to pay Hattie McKelvey $1,786; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1180) providing for the payment of the 
findings reported by the Court of Claims in favor of Timothy 
C. Harrington for extra time; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1181) to authorize the appointment of First 
Lieut. John W. Scott, resigned, to the grade of first lieutenant, 
retired, in the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1182) authorizing the appointment of Virgil 
EB. Whitaker as a first lieutenant in the Volunteer Marine Corps 
Reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

63. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of the members of Gen. 
Henry W. Lawton Camp, No. 31, United Spanish War Veterans, 
to the United States Congress to act with favor upon the pas- 
sage of House bill 14676; to the Committee on Pensions. 

64. By Mr. COYLE: Petition of citizens of Summit Hill, Car- 
bon County, Pa., favoring the Knutson bill, to increase the pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

65. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by Mrs. S. J. Ed- 
munds and 32 other residents of Caro, Mich., urging a higher 
tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

66. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of the chamber 
of commerce of Fargo, N. Dak., to restrain the mixing of barley 
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from the scab-affected areas with the barley grown in such areas 
as are free from the disease, such as North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

67. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Resolution adopted by 
the Fifty-fifth General Assembly of the State of Missouri, favor- 
ing the earliest and most impartial application of the law prac- 
ticable relative to the exclusion of aliens from the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalizatien. 

68. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of John Gilmour, 803 Linco!n 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against any increase in the 
proposed import duty on sugars, calling attention to fact that 
many millions invested by Americans in Cuban sugar and that 
reduction should be made on present duty; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

69. Also, petition of National Almond Products Co. (Ine.), 
srooklyn, N. Y., declaring against the placing of a higher duty 
on filberts, walnuts, and cashew nuts, in that it would put a 
heavy burden upon the consuming public; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

70. Also, petition of H. Kirsch, president H. Kirsch & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., expressing keen apprehension on proposed 
sugar tariff legislation and declaring serious consequences will 
result in soft-beverage industry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

71. Also, petition of F. H. Linington, president E. Greenfield’s 
Sons, 95 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing higher than 
25 per cent ad valorem on wrapping material known as cello- 
phane, fenestra, or transparit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

72. Also, petition of American Legion, Department of New 
Mexico, being a set of resolutions protesting the abandonment 
of the Fort Bayard, N. Mex., Veterans’ Hospital; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

73. Also, petition of Carl H. Schultz Corporation, New York 
City, opposing further increase in duty on sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

74. Also, petition of Valentine & Co., New York City, urging, 
on behalf of the paint and varnish industry of New York State 
that China wood oil be retained on the free list; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

75. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of 56 employees of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., residents of the tenth 
congressional district of Missouri, urging defeat of Senate bill 
668, proposing to abolish the surcharge tax on Pullman fares; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

76. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the As- 
sociated Leather Goods Manufacturers, New York City, favor- 
ing an increase in the tariff schedules affecting their industry ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

77. Also, petition of the Associated Rabbit Breeders of the 
United States, Paris, Ky., favoring a 50 per cent duty be placed 
on all raw rabbit skins imported to this country other than from 
a United States possession; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

78. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Memorial of the Legislature 
of Texas, memorializing the Congress of the United States of 
America to extend Federal aid as relief to reclamation, drainage, 
and levee districts by means of noninterest bearing loans; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

79. Also, petition of the Farm Journal, urging Congress to 
pass separate bill to increase the tariff duties on competing farm 
products; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, April 18, 1929 


Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, D. D., minister of the New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church of the city of Washington, offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal and gracious God, who hath compassion upon all 
men and hatest nothing Thou hast made, we pause to acknow!l- 
edge Thy ownership of us and bless Thee for the duties of a 
new-born day. As we lift our hearts in gratitude for Thy 
goodness may Thy peculiar blessing rest upon those of the 
Senate who are grievously ill. Heal them, we beseech Thee, 
O God; minister unto them with the tenderness of Thy radiant 
presence, assuage their pain, restore them unto full health 
and strength to our joy and Thy glory. Through Him who is 
the healer of all broken bodies and hearts. Amen. 
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Atnen W. Barktey, a Senator from the State of Kentucky ; 
LAWRENCE C, Purpps, a Senator from the State of Colorado; 
and ArrHuR R. Ropinson, a Senator from the State of Indiana, 
appeared in their seats to-day. 

THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Tuesday last, when, on request of Mr. Jones and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved, 

AVIATION FATALITIES IN THE MARINE CORPS AND NAVAL SERVICE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, pursuant 
to Senate resolution 296 of the Seventieth Congress, a list of 
fatalities in the naval service and Marine Corps aviation oc- 
curring during the past five years, the causes of each accident, 
ete., Which, With the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the executive officer of the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge Commission, reporting on the operations of that com- 
mission in the construction of the Arlington Memorial Bridge, 
for the months of February and March, 1929, which were 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief scout executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America, transmitting, pursuant to law, the nineteenth annual 
report of that organization, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


HISTORY OF THE NICARAGUAN CANAL PROJECT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from Charles C. Eberhardt, United States minister at 
Managua, Nicaragua, inclosing a short history of the Nica- 
raguan canal project prepared by R. Z. Kirkpatrick, chief 
hydrographer to the Panama Canal in 1922, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing resolutions of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Nebraska, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance: 

Senate resolution relating to the proposed tariff on lumber, shingles, and 
logs (introduced at the request of the governor by C. W. Johnson, 

A. B. Wood, R. R. Vance, W. B. Banning) 


LEGISLATURE OF NEBRASKA, 
ForTY-FIFTH SESSION, 


Whereas Congress of the United States is being asked to place a 
tariff upon lumber, shingles, and logs; and 

Whereas we are now enjoying duty-free lumber; and 

Whereas the farmers, rural home owners, and industrial enterprises 
of the State of Nebraska are large consumers of forest products; and 

Whereas a duty on forest products would tend to nullify our efforts 
toward a conservation and reforestation program; and 

Whereas any increase in the tariff on lumber, shingles, and logs 
is not in accord with any proposed program for agricultural equality: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Nebraska, That we memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to refrain from enacting any revenue 
provision placing a tariff upon imports of lumber, shingles, and logs; 
and therefore be it finally 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be sent by the 
secretary of state to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President of the Senate, to the chairman and members of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and to each of the Nebraska delega- 
tion in Congress, 


Resolution relating to the proposed tariff on lumber, shingles, and logs 


(introduced by Robert Newton, O. O. Johnson, E. M. Neubauer, 

Guy A. Brown, Walter M. Burr, J. Pedrett, W. T. Parkinson) 

Whereas Congress of the United States is being asked to place a 
tariff upon lumber, shingles, and logs; and 

Whereas we are now enjoying duty-free lumber; and 

Whereas the farmers, rural home owners, and industrial enterprises 
of the State of Nebraska are large consumers of forest products; and 

Whereas a duty on forest products would tend to nullify our efforts 
toward a conservation and reforestation program; and 

Whereas any increase in the tariff on products consumed by the 
farmers is not in accord with any proposed program for agricultural 
equality: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Nebraska, 
That we memorialize the Congress of the United States to refrain from 
enacting any revenue provision placing a tariff upon imports of lumber, 
shingles, and logs; and therefore be it finally 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be sent by the secre- 
tary of state to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate, to the chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, and to the chairman and members 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate and to each of the Nebraska 
delegation in Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana, which was referred to the Committee on the Library: 


House Joint Memorial No. 3 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States designating the late 
Charles Marion Russell as a distinguished and illustrious citizen of 
the State of Montana, and requesting a suitable place be provided 
in the national Statuary Hall for a statue of the said deceased 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America: 

Your memorialists, the members of the Twenty-first Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana, the House and the Senate concurring, 
respectfully represent : 

Whereas the late Charles Marion Russell was one of the distin- 
guished citizens of the State of Montana, he having become famous 
as an artist in.the depicting on canvas the early life of Montana 
whereby scenes of historical interests have .been preserved; and 

Whereas the paintings of the said Charles Marion Russell have 
been widely distributed and thereby became known, honored, and 
enjoyed universal fame; and 

Whereas we believe that due honor to the name and memory of 
Charies Marion Russell can be no better preserved than by placing 
a statue of marble or bronze of said distinguished artist in the 
National Statuary Hall in the National Capitol Building at Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense and desire of your memoralists that 
the late Charles Marion Russelll be hereby designated and named as 
a distinguished and illustrious citizen of the State of Montana and 
that a place be provided in the National Statuary Hall in the National 
Capitol Building at Washington, D. C., in which a statue of marble 
or bronze be placed, and, for that purpose, the Governor of the State 
of Montana is hereby authorized to constitute a commission, with 
himself as chairman and three other members to be by him appointed, 
for the purpese of securing and designing such statue and to attend to 
its construction and furnishing the same to the suitable representa- 
tive of the United States to be placed in the said National Statuary 
Hall and to attend to the certification by the State of Montana of 
this designation of the late Charles Marion Russell as entitled to said 
place; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, duly authenticated, be sent 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each of the Senators and Representatives of Montana in Congress. 

Approved by J. E. Erickson, governor, March 1, 1929. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State cf 
Nevada, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads: 


Assembly joint resolution approved March 25, 1929 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Nevada, hereby 
respectfully represent that— 


Whereas more than 87 per cent of all the lands in the State of 
Nevada belong to the Government and are yet in the public domain, 
in national forests, and other divisions of the public lands belonging 
to the Government, and therefore are not taxed nor taxable; and 

Whereas such public lands are not distant and isolated from the 
centers of population of Nevada, but on the contrary they comprise 
the great bulk and majority of all the areas of the State and within 
the State, such being the great valleys, the mountain ranges, inter- 
vening foothills and spaces, and that adjoining and intersected by the 
course of every public road and highway, and surrounding and even 
adjoining the boundaries of the majority of its cities and towns; and 

Whereas the great length and breadth of Nevada, as well as its 
geographical and topographical situation, are such as to make im- 
perative an unusual number of both east-and-west and north-and-south 
interstate roads, the construction of some of which has been under- 
taken and partially completed by Federal aid, but which are yet 
uncompleted, or which need rebuilding from lack of maintenance; and 

Whereas the area and population of Nevada are at a vast dis- 
proportion, the road mileage thus required being at the widest imagin- 
able contrast with the number of its inhabitants; and 
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Whereas after needed construction has been effected Nevada will 
still have an unbearable and entirely inequitable burden in the matter 
of maintenance; and 

Whereas the said interstate highways are not built nor asked for 
in the interest of Nevada residents alone, nor for their convenience, 
but as an imperative need of persons making the journey across the 
State from Eastern States to the Pacific coast, and vice versa; and 

Whereas such condition subjects the State to an unjust and wholly 
unfair burden to require or to expect it to build and maintain said 
roads, especially the mileage thereof that passes through such public 
lands and no other for miles upon miles without a habitation, home, 
or semblance of taxable property thereon to share in the expense or 
to receive any benefits; and 

Whereas at a previous session of Congress the Oddie-Colton bill, 
which bill would have given us the exact form of relief that our said 
local situation demands, was vetoed by the President; and 

Whereas said veto was based upon the assumption that Nevada’s 
gasoline tax was and would be ample to build its said interstate roads, 
when as a matter of fact it is not even sufficient to maintain its 
present roads: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the best interests of the Nation, and the best interesis 
of its citizens who use and need these roads, demand the enactment 
of the Oddie-Colton bill in its original form as passed at said previous 
session of Congress, said original form providing that the Government 
expend the sum of $3,500,000 per year for the next three years in the 
building and maintenance of such roads, and that the said maintenance 
features be incorporated in said bill. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Nevada be and 
hereby is directed to forward a duly certified copy of this memorial 
to the President of the United States; to the President of the Senate 
of the United States; to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States; to each of the Senators and the Representative 
in Congress from the State of Nevada; and to the Hon. Don B. 
COLTON, Representatitve on Congress from Utah. 

MorRLEY GRISWOOD, 
President of the Senate, 
Vv. R. MERIALDO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
R. C. TurRRITTIN, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
V. M. HENDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Nevada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Assembly joint resolution approved March 21, 1929, memorializing 
Congress relative to products of the State of Nevada 


Whereas brucite, bismuth, cadmium, graphite, lime, magnesite, mona- 
zite, and thorium, quicksilver, talc, lead, fluorspar, molybdenum, anti- 
mony, metallic arsenic, arsenious acid, barytes, bauxite, crude gypsum, 
kaolin, montmorillonite, mica, potash, pumice, garnet, tourmaline, tra- 
vertine, marble, asbestos, and metallic tungsten, are valuable products 
found within the borders of the State of Nevada; and 

Whereas the production, transportation, and reduction of many of 
the foregoing products are extremely expensive, in proportion to the 
same costs relative to the foreign products of the same materials, 
thereby resulting in stagnation in the production of said materials 
within this State, unless the same shall be protected by proper tariff 
duties: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, memo- 
rialized by the senate and assembly of the State of Nevada, as 
follows : 

For a continuation of the present duties inclusive of the increases 
granted by the President on bismuth, cadmium, graphite, lime, mag- 
nesite, brucite, monazite, and thorium, quicksilver, and tale. To make 
applicable to brucite, a Nevada product, the same duties as applies to 
magnesite ; and to bentonite and the filtering clays in general, the duties 
now applicable to talc; for a continuation of at least the present duty 
on zine and a slightly higher on lead, fluorspar, and molybdenum; for 
an increase on antimony of from 2 to 4 cents per pound; and metallic 
arsenic, 6 cents per pound; arsenious acid or white arsenic, 4 cents 
per pound; barytes, $8 per short ton, and bauxite $3 per long ton; 
crude gypsum, $3 per ton; crushed gypsum, $3.50 per ton; calcined 
gypsum, not less than $4.25 per ton; and on kaolin (add montmoril- 
lonite), $3.75 per ton; on mica, potash, pumice, abrasive, garnet and 
tourmalines, pumice stone, travertine, marble, and asbestos, the duties 
recommended by the American mining congress, and to forbid their 
free entry as ship ballast; on metallic tungsten, not less than 67% 
cents per pound; and on manganese, of which mineral Nevada is a 
heavy potential producer, the duties now sought and advocated by the 
American manganese producers association ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, duly authenticated, be trans- 
mitted forthwith by the secretary of state of the State of Nevada to the 
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President of the United States Senate and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each of our Senators and to our Representa- 
tive in Congress. 
MorRLey GRISWOLD, 
President of the Senate. 
V. R. MERIALDO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
R. C. TurRitTINn, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
V. M. HenpDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry: 


A concurrent resolution memorializing Congress of the United States 
relative to an investigation of livestock marketing by the Federal 
Trade Commission 
Whereas the livestock producers of this country are entitled to an 

open competitive livestock market, where all shippers may offer their 

livestock for sale on an equal basis and all buyers have an equal oppor- 
tunity to bid on such livestock, with all transactions carried on under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal Government and trans- 
actions at the market supervised and regulated by the Government: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesote 

(the Senate concurring), That we urge the Congress of the United States 

to provide for a thorough and fair investigation of livestock marketing 

in all its phases by the Federal Trade Commission, such investigation 
to determine the purpose of the packers in attempting to change the 
old livestock marketing system of the country and the probable effects 
that this change which is being attempted by the packers will have 
upon the livestock industry; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Minnesota be 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to both Houses of Congress 
and to each Member in Congress from the State of Minnesota. 
Passed the house of representatives the 4th day of April, 1929. 
JOHNSON A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JouN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 3d day of April, 1929. 
W. I. NoLan, 
President of the Senate. 
H. G. SPasTH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved April 5, 1929. 
THEODORE CHRISTENSEN, 
Governor. 
Filed April 6, 1929. 
MrxKe Hot, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 


A concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to establish a national 
cemetery at Birch Coulee battle field, in Renville County, Minn. 


Whereas on September 2 and 3, 1882, there was fought at Birch 
Coulee, in Renville County, a battle with the Indians of great historic 
importance, at which soldiers and pioneer citizens, heroically fighting 
against overwhelming odds, laid down their lives; and 

Whereas said battle field has been set apart and designated as a 
State park and cemetery of the State of Minnesota by Chapter 75 
Session Laws 1929; and 

Whereas said battle field, by reason of its unsurpassed natural beauty 
and advantageous location is eminently suitable for a national cemetery 
for soldier and sailor dead, and there is urgent need for such cemetery 
in this section of the country: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and hereby are, requested to establish a national cemetery 
upon said battle field, and to provide for the acquisition by the United 
States of the necessary ground therefor, including the ground already 
set apart as a State park and cemetery, or so much thereof as may 
be required; be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this legislature that in case the 
Congress shall establish a national cemetery upon said battle field, the 
State of Minnesota will cede to the United States that part of said 
battle field which has already been set apart as a State park and 
cemetery and will consent to the acquisition by the United States of 
such further ground as may be desired for a national cemetery; be it 
further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, properly attested, by the 
proper officers of both houses, be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of War, the presiding officers of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and to each United States Senator and 
Member of Congress from the State of Minnesota. 

Passed the house of representatives the Gth day of April, 1929. 

Joun A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
JOHN I, LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 5th day of April, 1929. 
W. I. NOLAN, 
President of the Senate, 
A. R. SPAETH, 
Sceretary of the Senate, 
Approved the 8th day of April, 1929. 
Filed the 9th day of April, 1929. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 

Concurrent Resolution G (introduced by Senator Fine) 

Whereas the hog industry of the State of North Dakota is growing to 
considerable proportions; and 

Whereas the usual and customary time for the farmers to market 
their hogs is in the fall of the year; and 

Whereas during the immediate past few years there seems to have 
been an unreasonable and unwarranted fluctuation in the prices paid 
for hogs at the terminal markets, which may be evidenced by the in- 
formation that on the 21st day of October, 1927, hog prices at South 
St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, were $11 per hundred for top 
hogs; that on the 27th day of October prices for top hogs had been 
reduced to $9 per hundred; that for the 17th day of September, 1928, 
the top price for hogs was at the same market $12.90 per hundred; 
that on the 27th day of September, 1928, said top prices had fallen 
to $10 per hundred; that such sudden and unwarranted change and 
fluctuation in the market seems to be unwarranted and unreasonable; 
that from the information available and from such investigation as it has 
been possible to make it does not seem that such sudden fluctuation in 
the market is due to or caused by any sudden oversupply of hogs nor 
due to any lack of demand; that, on the contrary, it appears that such 


fluctuation is arbitrary and caused by the combining of the purchasing 


interests at the terminal markets: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein), That we respectfully call this 
condition in the Northwest to the attention of the Senate of the United 
States ; that we respectfully ask that the honorable Senate of the United 
States cause to be appointed a special investigating committee to in- 
vestigate into the fluctuation of the livestock market at the terminals 
of the Northwest; that if such committee of the United States Senate 
should not be advisable that we petition and request that the Senate 
of the United States order and direct the Federal Trade Commission to 
immediately investigate into the said marketing conditions to deter- 
mine the causes and reasons for such sudden fluctuation in the market 
and to further investigate such activities of the livestock market of 
the terminals of the Northwest to determine whether or not there is a 
corresponding decrease or increase in the price of the finished product 
comparable with the increase or decrease of the price of the live 
animals; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the State of North Dakota be in- 
structed to forward a duly authenticated copy of this resolution to the 
United States Senators of the State of North Dakota and to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, 

This certifies that the within Concurrent Resolution No. G originated 
in the Senate of the Twenty-first Legislative Assembly of the State of 
North Dakota, and is known on the records of that body as Concurrent 
Resolution No. G. 

Adopted by the senate and house. 

[SEAL.] F, E. TUNNELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved at 10 a. m. on March 13, 1929. 

Gro, F,. SHAFER, Governor. 
Filed in this office this 13th day of March, 1929, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


[SEAL.] ROBERT BYRNB, 
Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Concurrent Resolution P 

Whereas the question of relief from the present agricultural depres- 

sion to the farmers of the Northwest was a paramount issue in the 
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recent political campaign, and Mr. Herbert Hoover made certain prom- 
ises and assurances during his candidacy for the office of President of 
the United States to the effect that, if elected to that office, he would 
take positive and effective action looking toward the amelioration of 
the condition of the farmers, toward solving the great problem of the 
economic independence of the agricultural interests of the country; and 

Whereas in fulfillment of these promises and in line with*his ex- 
pressed intention to render such aid in the circumstances as might be 
in his power, he has summoned the Congress of the United States to 
assembly in special session, beginning the 15th day of April, 1929, for 
the purpose of taking legislative action in the premises, at which time 
and place he will doubtless outline to the two Houses of said Congress 
his plan for farm relief, which plan will unquestionably be the guiding 
and sustaining influence in shaping the legislation enacted at 
special session; and 


such 


Whereas the farmers of the Northwest, and especially those of the 
State of North Dakota, have, in this connection, certain definite and 
eoncrete grievances which they feel should be called to the attention of 
Mr. Hoover, and considered and acted upon at said special session: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Twenty- 
first Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota (composed 
Jargely of farmers, and having the interests of the farmers of the State 
of North Dakota wholly at heart, and speaking for them) That the 
following facts and suggestions be submitted to Mr, Hoover and his 
Congress, and that they be urged to give them thoughtful consideration : 

1, We feel that the first and most important step looking to perma- 
nent improvement in the condition of agriculture in the United States, 
as a whole, is to so adjust present tariff schedules and rates, that those 
products of the farm which can be raised with profit shall be protected 
from ruinous competition with foreign countries producing the same 
products with cheap labor. Such adjustment should not only be applied 
to all agricultural products capable of profitable production under a 
protective policy but to all substitutes and artificially produced com- 
modities intended to take their places, so that diversification may be 
encouraged and made profitable and thus the atiention of - farmers 
diverted from the excessive cultivation and production of wheat; and 
so that land now needlessly devoted to wheat raising may be profitably 
employed in the production of other grain and the production of wheat 
more nearly restricted to the needs and demands of American consump- 
tion. We especially recommend a substantial increase in the tariff on 
flax seed, a commodity whose consumption in this country greatly 
exceeds the home production, and which is imported in great quantities 
from Argentina, thus depressing the price at home, reducing the pro- 
duction, and preventing immense areas of tillable land from being 
profitably employed. However, in order that the farmer may reason- 
ably profit by such tariff adjustment, it is essential that the price of 
manufactured articles, which the farmer must buy, now already pro- 
tected by discriminating tariffs, shall not be further enhanced in price 
to him by increasing the tariff upon such articles. This would leave 
the farmer no better off than he now is. Succinctly, the farmer must 
have better prices for his products without being forced to pay higher 
prices for the manufactured articles he now uses. 

We earnestly request that such steps be taken by the Congress as will 
provide for the disposal of the surplus crops of the American farmer 
so that he shall derive the full benefit of a protected home market for 
that part of agricultural products as are consumed in the United States 
of America, and so that the exportable surplus shall not depress the 
price received for the products sold at home. 

2. It is essential that the prices the farmer gets for his products 
should be stabilized. The farmer should not be compelled to dump his 
grain in the fall of the year upon a glutted market and accept a low 
price, only to find the price soaring when he has no more grain to sell. 
We suggest that one method of securing stabilization is for the Govern- 
ment to furnish credit to cooperative farmers’ associations at low rates 
of interest so that grain may be held back and marketed gradually. 
In this connection we deprecate the practice of Federal bank examiners 
in criticizing farmers’ paper less than six months old, and the fact that 
the credit requirements of the farmers is not met by the present arrange- 
ments of the intermediate credit bank. Nor is the present method of 
issuing crop reports wholly free from criticism in this regard. The 
information contained in these reports, especially in June and July, is 
often prematurely disseminated, and the market unduly depressed if the 
prospects for a crop are encouraging or similarly enhanced if discourag- 
ing. Such reports should be withheld until such time as there is a 
reasonable assurance that a crop will be made. 

The present method of marketing hogs is disastrous to the farmer, 
as he is compelled, whether he wishes it or not, to sell his hogs when 
they are ready for the market, and they are purchased by the packer, 
dressed and placed in storage, and later on sold to the consuming public 
upon the basis of later increased prices, so that while the consumer pays 
for pork on the basis of the higher price, the original producer receives 
no benefit from it. 
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This certifies that the within Concurrent Resolution P originated in 
the Senate of the Twenty-first Legislative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota, and is known on the records of that body as Concurrent | 
Resolution P. 

Adopted by the senate and house of representatives. 

F, E,. TUNNELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Approved at 10 a. m. on March 13, 1929. 

Gro. F. SHAFER, Governor. 

Filed in this office this 13th day of March, 1929, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

[SEAL. ] ROBERT BYRNE, 

Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of North Dakota which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. B. No. 180 (Thatcher and Svingen) 


A concurrent resolution petitioning the Congress of the United States 
to cause an investigation to be made at the terminal grain markets of 
the country to determine the amount of futures handled and the 
effect such dealing has upon the market price of grain; further peti- 
tioning Congress to either appoint a special investigating committee 
or that the Federal Trade Commission be instructed to investigate 
the dealings upon the board of trade at the large grain terminals of 
the country 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives, the senate concurring: 

Whereas, from information available, the dealing in grain futures at 
the large terminal markets of the United States is assuming greater 
and greater proportions; and 

Whereas, from information available, we learn that between July 1 
and December 31, 1928, there were grain futures sold upon the follow- 
ing boards of trade in the amount of 5,128,802,000 bushels; that the 
futures so sold were at the Chicago Board of Trade, open Board of 
Trade of Chicago, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City 
Board of Trade, Duluth Board of Trade, St. Louis Board of Trade, 
San Francisco Board of Trade, and the Seattle Board of Trade; that 
while these figures show the amount of futures sold there was also a 
corresponding amount of futures bought; that this enormous trading 
in futures we believe has a tendency to depress the price of grain, and 
that from information available we are led to believe that there are | 
at times more futures sold than the grain crop of the country could 
supply; and 

Whereas we believe that it would be beneficial to have a more thor- 
ough check up of the activities of the boards of trade in order that 
the price of grain may be to a greater extent dependent upon the 
actual economic law of supply and demand: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of North 
Dakota (the Senate concurring therein), That we respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to cause such investigation to be 
made at the great terminal grain markets of the country as to deter- 
mine the amount of futures handled and the effect such dealing has | 
upon the market price of grain; that we further respectfully petition | 
Congress to either appoint a special investigating committee, or that the 
Federal Trade Commission be instructed to immediately investigate the 
dealings upon the board of trade at the large grain terminals of the | 
country. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- | 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of Ore 
gon, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Senate Joint Memorial 7, regarding the leasing of Sand Island in the 
Columbia River for fishing purposes and urging upon Congress the | 
passage of the McNary bill (S. 4841) 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United | 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Oregon, in legislative session assembled, respectfully me- 
morialize the Congress of the United States as follows: 

Whereas the War Department is now leasing Sand Island, a sand bar 
in the Columbia River, for fishing purposes at an annual rental of 
$46,000; and 

Whereas there has already been paid over to the Government the sum 
of $527,000 for fishing leases on Sand Island; and 

Whereas the fishing industry of Oregon and Washington has for 
many years voluntarily taxed itself for the propagation of salmon and 
the perpetuation of the industry; and 

Whereas all the lease money received by the Government has come 
out of the fisheries of the Columbia River, therefore we believe it 
should be used for the enlargement of the fisheries on said river rather 
than for other purposes: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of Repre- 
sentatives jointly concurring therein), That we, your memorialists, re- 
specttully urge that Congress pass the McNary bill (S. 4841), which 
provides that all the lease money received for fishing on Sand Island, 
botb that received in the past and that which may be received in the 
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future, be used for the propagation of salmon in the Columbia River 
district. 

It is expressly understood that the passage of this memorial by the 
States of Oregon and Washington ig in no wise a waiver of their claims 
for Sand Island, and is passed without prejudice to the rights of either 
State; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Oregon be, 


| and he hereby is, instructed to send a certified copy hereof to the Chief 


Clerks of the United States Senate and the House of Representatives 
and to each of the Oregon Senators and Representatives in the Na- 
tional Congress. 
Adopted by the senate February 13, 1929, 
A. W. NorsBiap, 
President of the Senate. 
Concurred in by the house February 25, 1929. 
R. S. HAMILTON, 
Speaker of the House. 


(Indorsed : Senate Joint Memorial 7. Introduced by Senator Norblad 
and Messrs. Robinson and Johnson. John P. Hunt, chief clerk. Filed 
February 27, 1929, Hal E. Hoss, secretary of state.) 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Iowa, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


House concurrent resolution memorializing Congress of the United States 
to refund internal-revenue taxes assessed on sales of farm lands based 
on paper profits in the mid-West during the boom years of 1919-1921 
Whereas the Treasury Department assessed them as cash regardless of 

protests made orally and in writing attached to their original returns 

now on file in the United States internal revenue office and would not 
permit any adjustment without suit being brought by the taxpayer; 
and 

Whereas in 1926 Congress enacted section 212 (d) of the revenue act 
of 1926 and Treasury Decision 3921 specifying installment sales making 
said section retroactive to the year 1915 in section 1208 of the same 

act, requiring refund of taxes overpaid, subject to section 284 (g), 

which required a waiver to be filed in regard to refunds on or before 

June 15, 1926; and 
Whereas regulations 69, revenue act of 1926, and Treasury Decision 

3921 were not approved until August 28, 1926. It was then too late for 

this taxpayer to get relief; and 
Whereas many farmers, taxpayers, and others of the Middle West 

have suffered financially from this unjust and unfair payment of 
income tax on paper and fictitious profits during the boom years of 

1919, 1920, and 1921; and 
Whereas at the present time the Treasury Department at Wash- 

ington, D. C., is illegally holding millions of dollars, wrongfully col- 

lected from farmers and others of the Middle West, many of them hav- 
ing filed application for refunds with the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C., and as many have. petitioned the Ways 

and Means Committee of the House in the Congress, November 4, 1927, 

to enact such legislation as would permit them to recover the funds 

illegally collected on income-revenue returns following the land boom 
of the Middle West during the years 1919-1921: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That we petition and 
pray the Congress of this United-States to refund the amount of taxes 
paid in excess of what should have been paid had the farmer and tax- 
payer been assessed according to section 212 (d) and Treasury Decision 


3921 of the revenue act of 1926 made retroactive in section 1208 of 


the same act. 

That the Congress of the United States extend its services to the 
citizen to whom we owe much by aiding him in accounting and arrang- 
ing his papers together with a representative of the Treasury Depart- 


| ment; if the taxpayer has on or before June 15, 1930, filed such a 


waiver in respect to the taxes due for the taxable years 1919, 1920, 
and 1921, shall be allowed or made if claim therefor is filed on or 
before June 15, 1931. 

That a committee of three be appointed by the governor of this 
State who shall appear before the appropriate committees in Congress in 
behalf of the taxpayer and in behalf of the relief sought in this 
resolution. 

That on the passage of this resolution, the chief clerk of the house 
shall certify a copy hereof to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Representative of the State of lowa 
at Washington, D. C. 

Arco W. MCFARLANE, 
President of the Senate. 
J. H. JouHnson, 
Speaker of the House. 
I hereby certify that this House Concurrent Resolution No. 11 was 


adopted April 1929, by the Forty-third General Assembly of the 
State of lowa, 


2 
-» 


A. C. GUSTAFSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Iowa, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads: 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 7, memorializing the President of the 
United States and the Congress to increase Federal aid for road 
construction 


Whereas the development of our State has made it increasingly 
apparent that the people of the State must have good roads; and 

Whereas the people of the State of Iowa at the last general election 
expressed themselves overwhelmingly in favor of an enlarged road- 
construction program; and 

Whereas the road-building program as outlined and contemplated in 
this State involves the improvement of many roads of an interstate 
nature, thus making the cooperation and assistance of the Federal 
Government a mmatter of vital importance; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has for many years been 
appropriating Federal aid for road construction at the rate of $75,000,- 
000 per year; and 

Whereas, in view of the rapidly increasing traffic on the interstate 
highways within this State, it is apparent that the building of roads in 
this State must be speeded up in order to adequately meet the needs of 
such interstate traffic: Now, therefore, be it 

ResoWwed by the House of Representatives of the General Assembly of 
Iowa (the Senate concurring), That we hereby recommend to the 
President of the United States and to the Congress that at the coming 
special session of Congress the annual Federal-aid road appropriation 
be increased from $75,000,000 per year to not less than $100,000,000 
per year; be it further 

Resolved, That on the passage of this resolution the chief clerk of 
the house shall certify a copy hereof to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United States, to the chairman 
ef the Committee on Roads of the Senate; and to the chairman of the 
Committee on Roads of the House of Representatives, and to each 
State legislature now in session. 

ARCHIR McFARLANR, 
President of the Senate, 
J. H. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House. 


I hereby certify that House Concurrent Resolution No. 7 was adopted 
on March 25, 1929. 
A. C. GUSTAFSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of Iowa, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 (by Anderson) 


Whereas the prices of agricultural commodities are not on a parity | 


with prices of other products, and especially with the prices of those 
commodities which farmers must buy; and 


Whereas present tariff schedules on agricultural commodities are 


inadequate to protect the American farmer from foreign competition; | 


and 

Whereas present tariff schedules do protect numerous other indus- 
tries against foreign competition; and 

Whereas we favor tariff schedules which are based on the principles 
of equality, justice, and fairness to all: 

Resolved by the senate (the house concurring), That the Legislature 
of Iowa requests the readjustment of tariff schedules affecting agricul- 
tural commodities, so that the American farmer will be placed on a 
parity with those engaged in other industries, and which will insure 
him the full benefit of the American market for his products, and 
thus enable him to secure cost of production plus a reasonable profit 
based on American standards of living; and be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge action on this matter in the 
present session of Congress, or in a special session, to be called for 
the consideration of emergency tariff and general agricultural relief 
legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Iowa be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, President-elect Herbert Hoover, the Speaker of the 
House, the Vice President of the United States, to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 
ber in Congress from the State of Iowa, 

Introduced February 20, 1929, 

Adopted February 22, 1929. 

WALTER H. BEAM, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

To the house March 6, 1929, 

March 6, 1929, received from senate. 

Rule 34 suspended, resolution adopted. 

A. C. GUSTAFSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry : 
House Joint Memorial 5 
A joint memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America and to the Senators and Representatives 

from the State of Idaho in Congress assembled 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 
represents that— 

Whereas it has been proven that foot-and-mouth disease of cattle, 
sheep, and swine is conveyed from one country to another by means of 
the dressed carcasses of infected animals: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Idaho, do hereby petition the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation prohibiting the importation into 
the United States of any meat originating in any country in which foot- 
and-mouth disease is prevalent; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho is hereby 
instructed to forward this memorial to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, and that copies be sent to 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Idaho. 

This memorial passed the house on the 26th day of February, 1929. 

D. 8. WHITEHBaD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

This memorial passed the senate on the 2d day of March, 1929. 

W. B. KINNE, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within Memorial No. 5 originated in the house 

of representatives during the twentieth session of the Legislature of 


the State of Idaho. A. L. Fuercuen, 


Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 
which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation: 

House Joint Memorial No. 4 
A joint memorial to the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled 

Your memorialists, the House of Representatives and Senate of the 
State of Idaho respectfully represent that— 

Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States of America legislation popularly known as and called the Smith- 
Smoot bill, the purpose of which is to provide funds which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may loan to drainage and levee districts, without 
interest, in order to enable them to retire their bonded indebtedness ; 
and 

Whereas the drainage of swamped and water-logged lands and the 
protection of lands from overflow is necessary to the well-being of the 
people of the United States of America generally, and the payment of 
interest upon the bonded indebtedness of drainage and levee districts is 
a serious burden upon those now required to pay it: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Idaho respectfully 
requests and urges the Congress of the United States of America to 
enact into law the said Smith-Smoot bill or other legislation of similar 
import; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho be, and 
he hereby is, directed to forward this memorial to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States of America and that he 
forward copies thereof to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from this State. 

This memorial passed the house on the 27th day of February, 1929. 

D. 8. WarrrHeaD, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

This memorial passed the senate on the 2d day of March, 1929. 
W. B. KINNE, 

President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within Memorial No. 4 originated in the 
house of representatives during the twentieth session of the Legislature 


of the State of Idaho. A. L. Fiercner, 


Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of California, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


‘Senate Joint Resolution 7, relative to memorializing and petitioning 


the President of the United States and Congress to support congres- 
sional action and administrative leadership toward securing the 
benefits of tariff protection to all American farm producers, regardless 
of commodity, and petitioning for the restoration of adequate tariffs 
on imports of agriculture products from the Philippine Islands 
Whereas the encouragement and proteciion of the growth of agricul- 
ture products in the United States and of the production of agriculture 
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products in interest of agriculture and as a measure of economic sta- 
bility and defense has been an important feature of our tariff policy ; 
and 
Whereas a continuation of such policy is highly important from the 
standpoint of agriculture and as a defense against the dangers inherent 
in a condition of dependence on foreign supplies of agriculture products ; 
and 
Whereas from the time the Philippine Islands were ceded to the 
United States, by treaty of peace April 11, 1899, until the passage of 
the so-called Philippine act of March 8, 1902, sugar and other products 
of the Philippine Islands entering our ports were assessed the same 
rate of duty as like products coming from other countries; and 
Whereas the act of March 8, 1902, provided that upon all articles 
the growth of the Philippine Islands coming into the United States 
from such islands there should be levied, collected, and paid only 75 
per cent of the rate of duty upon like articles imported from other 
countries ; and 
Whereas the tariff act of August 5, 1909, the Payne-Aldrich Act, pro- 
vided that all articles the growth or product of the Philippine Islands 
should be admitted into the United States free of duty, except rice and 
a specified amount of tobacco and cigars, and except in any fiscal year 
sugar in excess of 300,000 gross tons; and 
Whereas the fact that Congress saw fit to levy the full rate of duty 
on Philippine products entering the United States from the time of the 
acquisition of the islands in 1899 until the passage of the act of 1902, 
and by the passage of the latter act continued to levy such duty to 
the extent of 75 per cent of the rates levied against other countries, is 
conclusive evidence that Congress intended to protect American farmers 
from competition with cheaply produced products of Philippine soil; 
and 
Whereas there is now pending in Congress an act for tariff revision : 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate of the State of California 
jointly, That we, the members of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, urge and support congressional action and administrative leader- 
ship toward securing the benefits of tariff protection to all American 
farm producers, regardless of commodity, and also on those commodities 
that are competitors, but not necessarily produced in the United States, 
and for restoration of adequate tariffs on imports of agriculture 
products from the Philippine Islands; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly be, and he is hereby, 
directed to send copies of this resolution to the President of the United 
States and to each Member of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States. 
H. L. CARNAHAN, 
President of the Senate. 
JosEpH A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Epe@ar C. LEVEY, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Attest: 


ARTHUR A, OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
which was referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions : 

Whereas the people of the island of Porto Rico which was taken over 
by the United States from the Kingdom of Spain in 1897 and in which 
the United States established a form of civil government in 1900, have 
enjoyed the rights of American citizenship since 1917; and 

Whereas under the form of civil government established in 1900 the 
Governor of Porto Rico has been appointed by the President of the 
United States without the concurrence of the citizens of such island; 
and 

Whereas the people of Porto Rico have developed a high level of 
culture and education, and enjoy the rich heritage of historical develop- 
ment and of national splendid tradition; and 

Whereas Porto Rico has become generally known throvghout the 
world as the “ Switzerland of America, the Enchanted Isle,” and stands 
out among the foremost countries of the world for the richness of its 
soil, the abundance of its natural resources, and the bounty of its nat- 
ural products, and now supplies to the world at large a considerable 
proportion of its fruits, tobacco, coffee, and sugar; and 

Whereas the population of Porto Rico has increased to a million and 
a half souls with a high standard of patriotism, culture, and education, 
and during the recent World War furnished for the support of the 
United States Government and its allies a large and efficient body of 
brave soldiers and sailors; and 

Whereas there exists a widespread sentiment among such people for a 
change in the form of their government permitting them to elect their 
own governor; and 
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Whereas Congressman FiorELLA LAGuARDIA, 8 Member of the House 
of Representatives from this State, has introduced a bill to provide for 
the popular election of the Governor of Porto Rico; and 

Whereas a large number of Porto Ricans are now resident in the State 
of New York and form a large body of intelligent, useful, and productive 
citizens of our State; 

Resolwed (if the assembly concur), That the Congress of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, respectfully memorialized to enact 
with all convenient speed such appropriate legislation as will grant to 
this upstanding body of American citizens of Porto Rico the right to 
elect their own governor by popular vote and will give such governor the 
power to select the members of his own cabinet, including the commis- 
sioner of education, the attorney general, the auditor, the commissioner 
of immigration, and such other administrative officers as may be neces- 
sary; and it is further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Clerk of the House of Representatives and the clerk 
of the Senate and to each Member of Congress and to each Senator 
elected from New York State. 

By order of the Senate. 

A. Minor WELLMAN, Clerk. 

In assembly March 20, 1929. 

Concurred in without amendment. 

By order of the assembly. 

Frev W. HAMMonD, Clerk. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Louisiana, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Library: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 2 (by Mr. Delahoussaye) 


Whereas the State of Louisiana has already appropriated the sum 
of $20,000 to assist in establishing a memorial park at St. Martin- 
ville, State of Louisiana, commemorating the sentiments of the Acadians 
in Louisiana and the story of Evangeline; and 

Whereas suitable grounds for the above purpose have been pur- 
chased by the Evangeline Memorial Association, which grounds being 
situated on the banks of Bayou Teche at or near St. Martinville; and 

Whereas Edwin Carewe & Co. is now filming the picture Evangeline 
in the Teche Country at St. Martinville; and 

Whereas said company, through Miss Dolores Del Rio presented the 
said Acadian community the gift of $1,000 for the purpose of restoring 
the tomb of Evangeline at St. Martinville; and 

Whereas said community has also contributed a like sum for said 
purpose: Be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house concurring), That the United States 
be requested to appropriate a sufficient sum to erect a monument in 
said Evangeline Park in commemorating the sentiment of the Acadians 
in Louisiana and the story of Evangeline; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to each branch of Congress and to each 
Member of Congress from Louisiana. 

Paun N. Cyr, 
President of the Senate and Lieutenant Governor 
of the State of Louisiana. 
Jno. B. FAUVRET, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Louisiana, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 1 (By Mr. Labbe) 

Whereas the sugar-cane growers of the State of Louisiana have, dur- 
ing the past several years, labored untiringly and with great sacrifice 
to keep the sugar industry alive in this State, with the hope of 
restoring it to a profitable basis; 

Whereas a large crop of the new varieties of sugar cane has been 
planted this year and the success of this great industry is in sight if 
sugar can be sold on a fair market; 

Whereas with the exercise of strictest economy and with the use 
of the most scientific modes of cultivation, our sugar-cane crop can not 
be marketed at_a reasonable profit and our domestic-sugar industry can 
not endure on the basis of current prices; and 

Whereas sugar is the only staple produce of major importance which 
is not overproduced in the United States and therefore offers an avenue 
of useful enterprise to the farmers of this nation who desire to continue 
cultivating the soil: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Legislature of the State of Louisiana hereby petitions the 
Congress of the United States to increase the tariff on foreign sugars 
to the schedule presented by the sugar-cane growers of this State before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, which is necessary to 
protect our domestic industry and to induce its further development ; 
be it further 
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ResolWwed, that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the members of the Senate and of the House of 
tepresentatives from Louisiana and to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. 
Pau N. Cyr, 
President of the Senate and Licutenant Governor 
of the State of Louisiana, 
Jno. B. FAUVRET, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolutions of the Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico, which were referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys: 

House Joint Resolution No, 14 (introduced by Robert Kellahin, Charles 

Madrid, and Alvan N. White) 

A joint resolution petitioning Congress for the passage of Senate bill 
No. 3940, granting 76,667 acres of land to the State of New Mexico 
for the use and benefit of eastern New Mexico Normal School 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of New Mexico: Whereas 

by chapter 9 of the Session Laws of 1927, there was created, located, 

and established at Portales, Roosevelt County, N. Mex., an insti- 
tution of learning to be known as the Eastern New Mexico Normal 

School; and 
Whereas by section 12 of Article XII of the constitution of New 

Mexico, only 30,000 acres of the lands granted by Congress to normal 

schools was reserved for the benefit of the normal school which has 

been established by said chapter 9 of the session laws of 1927; and 

Whereas the Hon, Sam G. Bratrron, Senator from New Mexico, has 
introduced in the Senate of the United States a bill (S. 3940) for the 
granting by the United States of 76,667 acres of land to the State of 
New Mexico for the benefit of said Eastern New Mexico Normal School 
lecated at Portales, Roosevelt County, N. Mex.; and 

Whereas the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys of the United 
States Senate has made a unanimous report on said bill recommending 
its passage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of New Mexico do respectfully and earnestly memorialize and request 
the Congress of the United States to enact said Senate bill No. 3940 
and make the grant of lands as therein provided to the State of New 
Mexico in trust for said Eastern New Mexico Normal School, in order 
that said Eastern New Mexico Normal School may have an adequate 
land grant and the income therefrom for the establishment and main- 
tenance of said normal school. Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this joint resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States; and to the Hon. O. A. Larrazolo and Sam G. 
Bratron, Senators from New Mexico; and the Hon. John Morrow, 
Member of Congress from the State of New Mexico; and also to the 
Hon. Bronson M. CurTtine, Senator-elect from New Mexico, and the 
Hon. ALBERT G, Simms, Congressman-elect from New Mexico. 

IiveH B. Woopwarp, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
FRANK STAPLIN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, 
ROMAN Baca, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Attest: 

Istpono ARMIJO, 
Chicf Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Approved by me this 11th day of March, 1929. 

R. C. DILLON, 
Governor of the State of New Mewico. 


House Joint Resolution 11 (introduced by R. L. Baca, Charles Madrid, 
R. C. Worswick, Jose Ortiz y Pino, William A. Spence, and R. K. 
Chambers) 

Whereas we recognize as fundamental the proposition that all re- 
sources within the boundaries of a State are properly subjects of taxa- 
tion and of right should be available for the purpose of contributing 
toward the maintenance of our State government, 

We submit as unfair the policy of Congress making from time to 
time large grants of lands to Indians, which now total an area ap- 
proximating 6,000,090 acres, most of which represent the choice areas 
of the State, and all of which under the compact exacted by Congress 
are tax exempt, thereby greatly impairing the ability of the State to 
defray its governmental expenses. 

We find no fault with the policy of liberal treatment toward the 
Indian. We commend the policy of extending substantial helpfulness 
toward self-support, industrial and prosperity for the 
but we object to the burden being imposed on our State tax- 


independence, 
Indian, 
payers. 
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We recognize the Indian as the ward of the Government. We be- 
lieve that the generosity extended by a liberal Government toward its 
ward should properly constitute a charge on the Government and net 
on the State. 

The general theory which is traditional regarding public lands pre- 
sumes that public lands will be settled on, developed by citizens, and 
converted into resources which shall contribute toward the burdens 
of State government. Upon that theory it is possible to develop the 
resources of the State, and as population increases public service essen- 
tial to society can be maintained by taxation derived from its re- 
sources. The policy of granting large areas and requiring these areas 
to be tax exempt substantially interferes with the ability of a State 
to adequately maintain its government. 

Indemnity in some form should be made to the State by the Federal 
Government to compensate the losses in revenue badly needed for 
legitimate State, county, and especially educational purposes. This 
condition is particularly emphasized under conditions which confront 
every pioneer State, sparsely settled, with meager liquid resources, yet 
burdened with all of the service essential to public welfare and the 
promotion of progressive citizenship in keeping with the standards of 
American ideals equal to those of the wealthier States of the Union, 
and which States were not handicapped by large donations of grants 
of lands and reservations requiring exemption from contribution toward 
the support of the respective State governments: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, 
requested to make additional grants of land to be selected from the 
public domain within the State of New Mexico for the benefit of our 
common schools, which lands shall be equal in value to the lands here- 
tofore granted to Indians, and which lands were made tax exempt 
under the provisions required by the enabling act passed by Congress; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to Senator Brarr- 
TON, Senator Larrazolo, and Senator CurTina; also to Congressman 
Morrow and Congressman-elect SIMMS; that copies be mailed to the 
President of the Senate and to the President of the United States. 

Hueu B. Woopwarp, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

FRANK STAPLIN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Roman L. Baca, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Attest: 
Istporo ARMIJO, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Approved by me this 12th day of March, 1929. 
R. C. DILLON, 
Governor of the State of New Mewvico. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint memorials of the Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico, which were referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys: 


Senate Joint Memorial No. 5 (introduced by Senator Oliver M. Lee) 
requesting the Congress of the United States to enact a law pertain- 
ing to the leasing of the public domain 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 

Oongress assembled: 

The Legislature of the State of New Mexico respectfully requests the 
Congress of the United States to enact a law pertaining to the leasing 
of the public lands suitable only for grazing purposes, which shall 
insure the equitable allocation of leases by the Secretary of the Interior 
and recognize the priority of use as establishing priority right to lease: 
Provided, That such leasing fee shall not exceed the actual cost of 
administration plus 34 per cent, which surplus shall be paid into the 
treasury of the State where the leased lands are situated, for the 
benefit of the common schools: And provided further, That such leases 
shall not cover any public lands located within three miles of a city, 
town, village, or community. 

Hucnu B. Woopwarp, 
President of the Senate. 


FRANK STAPLIN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Roman L. Baca, ~ 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Isiporo ARMIJO, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Approved by me this 11th day of March, 1929. 
R. C. DILiLon, 
Govcrnor of New Mewrico. 
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Senate Joint Memorial No. 4 (introduced by Mr. Lee) 

A joint memorial petitioning the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States to either so amend the present acts of Congress 
relating to the leasing of certain classes of public mineral lands so as 
to apply to deposits of granulated gypsum lands in New Mexico, or, 
if deemed inadvisable so to do, to grant such gypsum mineral lands 
to the State of New Mexico to be leased under such laws as such State 
my provide for the benefit of the public-school system of the State of 
New Mexico 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of New Mexico, 
respectfully calls the attention of your honorable bodies to the fact that 
there exists in the southern part of this State, situated upon townships 
16, 17, 18, and 19 south, ranges 5, 6, and 7 east, on public domain of 
the United States, vast and continuous deposits of practically pure 
gypsum in a granulated state, lying to a maximum of 100 feet or more 
above the surrounding surface and estimated to cover some 250,000 
acres of such public domain, which character of deposits are susceptible 
in a natural state of beneficial uses, and through chemical and other 
miunufacturing processes of being converted into useful, necessary, and 
profitable products, both in building and many commercial uses, but that 
on account of the same being of a gypsum character and content does 
not come under the present leasing laws of the United States for min- 
erals of certain character situated on the public domain, and can only 
be located and acquired or brought into profitable development under 
the present laws of the United States applicable to the location and 
patenting of placer mineral lands and thereunder only in such small 
areas as to not justify the exploitation thereof for commercial purposes 
because of the difficulties of access, the necessity of those undertaking 
the same of having the advantages of operating on larger tracts than 
can be acquired under such laws, and other disadvantages surrounding 
the location of such deposits and the amount of capital necessary in 
the exploitation of the same to justify extensive operations of manufac- 
turing plants, and that as a consequence of such facts such vast de- 
posits, although at all times already discovered and publicly known, 
have remained undeveloped and unprofitable to the United States in the 
ownership thereof and also to the commercial public and citizens of the 
United States generally. 

Your petitioners therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies 
either so to amend the laws of the United States as to bring such char- 
acter of depositations under the mineral leasing laws thereof with such 
changes therein as may be necessary to adapt and bring such character 
of deposits under such leasing laws, or, if for any-reason such procedure 
may not be deemed advisable by the Congress, then that such townships 
of public domain containing such deposits so situated in the State of 
New Mexico be granted by your honorable bodies by proper enactment 
to the State of New Mexico, to be held in perpetuity thereby and to be 
leased upon a royalty basis under such laws as may be enacted by said 
State, the revenues arising from such leasing to be used by such State 
in the maintenance of the public-school system thereof. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution, certified by the 
officials of the legislative bodies of this State now sitting, and forwarded, 
respectively, one to the President of the Senate of the United States, 
one to the Speaker of the House of Representatives thereof, and one to 
each of the State’s Senators and Representatives in such Congress, and 
that such Senators and Representatives be, and they hereby are, re- 
quested, in so far as they consistently may do so, to further such 
enactment by the Congress of the United States to carry out the object 
and purposes of this memorial, and to prepare and further such amend- 
ments to the existing leasing laws herein referred to or such independent 
bill enactment as may be necessary therefor. 

HvucH B, Woopwarp, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
FRANK STAPLIN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Roman L. Baca, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Attest: 

IsipoRO ARMIJO, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Approved by me this 11th day of March, 1929. 

“R. C. DInton, 
Governor of New Mezico, 


Senate Joint Memorial No. 1 (introduced by Mr. Floyd W. Lee) 
A resolution protesting against the further granting of public domain 
to Indians in the State of New Mexico 
Whereas it bas been brought to the attention of this body that 
additional grants of public domain have been made in favor of In- 
dians of New Mexico; and 
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Whereas heretofore several million acres of the most raluable por- 
tions of the public domain have been donated to the Indians of New 
Mexico; and 

Whereas such lands so donated are exempt from taxation, thereby 
eliminating sources of possible revenue in support of our State gov- 
ernment, thus creating additional hardships and burdens for our tax- 
payers; and 

Whereas the constant and many donations of our public domain, in 
excess of the areas utilized or required by the Indians, is a great 
hindrance to the populating and building up of our State: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and Congress of the United States be, 
and hereby is, requested to make no further grants or donations from 
the public domain to the Indians within the State of New Mexico; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the Senate, Speaker of-the House of Representatives, John W. Morrow, 
Member of Congress, Senator QO. A. Larrazolo, Senator Sam G. Bratton. 

HucH B. Woopwarp, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
FRANK STAPLIN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Roman L. Baca, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Attest: 

Isiporo ARMIJO, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Approved by me this 11th day of March, 1929. 

R. C. DILLon, 
Governor of New Mezico. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs: 

House Joint Resolution, 16 (introduced by Charles Madrid and William 

A. Spence) 

A resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States, the 
President of the United States, and the Secretary of the Interior 
relative to an appropriation by Congress to defray the cost, tuition, 
and expense of enrolling and maintaining 10 Indian boys yearly 
from the Government Indian schools in the State of New Mexico, 
in the New Mexico Military Institute. 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of New Mewico: 

Whereas, there are a number of grade schools in the State of New 
Mexico maintained by the Government of the United States for the 
benefit of both pueblo and tribal Indians residing in the State of New 
Mexico; and 

Whereas, we recognize the right of the Indians attending these 
schools to the advantages of a higher education and the benefits to 
be derived by the Indians, this State, and the United States as a 
whole by the better education of the Indians; and 

Whereas, it has been demonstrated that the Indians of New Mexico 
are very susceptible to diseases such as tuberculosis from the more 
severe climates and lower altitudes of other States while attending 
schools of higher learning maintained by the Government for their 
benefit ; and 

Whereas, we believe that the New Mexico Military Institute located 
at Roswell, N. Mex., a State military institution of the State of New 
Mexico, rated by the United States Government as one of the first 
10 class M military schools in the United States, offers a course of 
training which would be most beneficial, both physically and mentally 
to Indian boys from such Government grade schools, and one which 
would tend to more rapidly Americanize and equip them for better 
citizenship, due to their association with cadets of the white race; and 

Whereas, it would be possible for said military institute to enroll and 
care for, for the full 6-year course thereof, approximately 10 Indian 
cadets each year, to be selected from such Government Indian schools 
in the State of New Mexico, provided the entire expense thereof be 
paid by the United States Government: Therefore be it 

ResolWwed, That the Congress of the United States be, and it hereby is, 
requested to appropriate a sufficient amount from available funds for 
the purpose of defraying the cost, tuition, and expense of enrolling and 
maintaining in the said New Mexico Military Institute, for the full 
6-year course thereof, 10 Indian boys each year, from the Government 
Indian schools in the State of New Mexico, to be selected upon such 
competitive basis as may be deemed proper ; be it 

Further resolved, That a copy of this resohition be mailed to Sena- 
tor BRATTON, Larrazolo, and Senator CUTTING, also to Con- 
gressman Morrow and Congressman-elect SiMMs; that thereof 


Senator 


copies 
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be mailed to the President of the United States, to the President of 
the Senate, and to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hucu B. Woopwarp, 
President of the Senate, 


FRANK STAPLIN, 
Chicf Clerk of the Senate. 
RoMAN L. Baca, 
Npcaker of the House of Representatives, 


Istporo ARMIJO, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Approved by me this 11th day of March, 1929. 
R. C, Dinwen, 
Governor of the State of New Mezico. 


The VICK PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 3 (introduced by Mr. Booscher) 

A joint memorial of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of New Mexico to the President of the United States, the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs memorializing Congress, voicing dis- 
approval and condemning certain reports relative to the United States 
Indian schools within this State, and expressing confidence in the 
several committees investigating said reports, and expressing confi- 
dence in the governing officials of said Indian schools 
Whereas there has recently been circulated across the length and 

breadth of the United States, through the columns of a well-known 

magazine having an extensive circulation, charges that certain United 

States Indian schools situate in the State of New Mexico have, through 

their governing authorities, been grossly negligent and cruel in caring 

for, housing and disciplining the Indian children of the different tribes 
represented in these schools; and 

Whereas pursuant to said accusations an investigation committee, 
headed by the Governor of the State of New Mexico, and comprising 
reputable and distinguished citizens of this State, has conducted a 


thorough investigation into the matters charged against said Indian- 
school administration; and 
Whereas other committees of representative citizens of the State of 


New Mexico have likewise conducted independent investigations ; and 
Whereas all of said committees have uniformly found and reported 
said charges to be unfounded and the facts alleged therein as grossly 
distorted and exaggerated and have found and reported to the contrary 
that the Indian children in the Government schools within the State of 
New Mexico have been well fed, well housed, and have had proper 
medical attention and care, and that disciplinary measures have been 
moderate and reasonable; and 
Whereas attacks have been made upon the good faith of these repre- 
sentative commiitees and upon their findings as shown by their reports: 
Now, therefore, be it ° 
~ Resolved by the Senate of the State of New Mexico (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That we memorialize the Congress of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Interior, expressing our confi- 
dence in the several committees from the State of New Mexico, which 
have conducted said investigations and our confidence in the accuracy 
and integrity of the reports as made by said committees and our belief 
based upon our confidence in the said committees and their reports 
that the governing officials in said Indian schools are conducting said 
institutions in a fair, careful, efficient, and progressive manner and 
for the best interest of the wards of the Government under their super- 
vision; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be sent to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Secretary of the Interior 
Department, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the Senators and 
Representative in Congress from the State of New Mexico. 
Hucu B,. Woopwarp, 
President of the Senate, 
Attest: 
FRANK STAPLIN, 
Chicf Clerk of the Senate. 
Roman L. Baca, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


Isiporo ARMLJO, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Approved by we this 6th day of March, 1929. 
R. C. DILion, 
Governor of New Mewvico. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
econsin, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry : 

Joint resolution memorializing Congress to enact legislation for the 
development of Muscle Shoals for the benefit of all of the people 
of the United States instead of turning it over to private companies 
for their benefit 
Whereas for some years Congress has been discussing the proper 

method of utilizing the power of Muscle Shoals, a giant power-pro- 

ducing dam in Alabama, upon which over $150,000,000 has already been 
spent by this Government and which, if kept intact by the Government 
and developed, will produce almost unlimited hydroelectric energy 
which will be of untold benefit to the people of the United States; and 

Whereas this great natural resource if turned over to a private cor- 
poration would benefit only a limited few, and such action would, in 
effect, represent a donation of millions of dollars of public funds to 
private interests: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the Legisia- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin does hereby urge Congress not to turn 
over the project known as Muscle Shoals or any, of our power-producing 
resources, developed or undeveloped, to private enterprise and requests 
that Congress take immediate steps to develop the Muscle Shoals power 
project and operate it for the good of the people of the United States, 
so that all may share in its benefits; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, properly attested, be sent 
to the President of the United States and to the presiding officers of 
both Houses and to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 

lipnry A. Huser, 
President of the Senate. 
0. G. Munson, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Cuas. B. Perry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Wiseonsin, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads: 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
increase the Federal aid for highways 


Whereas there is ‘now pending in Congress a bill known as H. R. 
13323, introduced by Hon. E. E. Browne, a Representative from Wis- 
consin, appropriating and setting apart as a special highway fund 
the proceeds from the sale at the close of the World War of trucks, 
tractors, and other surplus war materials and supplies to the Govern- 
ment of France, amounting to more than $400,000,000, which Congress 
prior to such sale had provided should be turned over to the several 
States for use in highway improvement; and 

Whereas the rapid improvement of the Federal trunk highways is 
one of the greatest needs of this country and one which should have 
precedence of nearly all other Federal expenditures: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembiy concurring), That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin respectfully memorializes and urges 
the Congress of the United States to pass the Browne bill, H. R. 
13323, or some other bill which will materially increase the Federal 
aid for highways; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, properly attested, be 
sent to the presiding officer of each House of the Congress and to 
each Wisconsin Member thereof. 

Henry A. Houser, 
President of the Senate. 
O. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Cuas, B. Perry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Cc, BE. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint reselutions of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary : 

Joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
provide for a nation-wide referendum on the question of modifying 
the Volstead Act 
Whereas at a referendum held in November, 1926, the voters of 

the State of Wisconsin registered their disapproval oi prohibition by 

a majority of approximately 176,000 votes; and 
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Whereas by such action the people of Wisconsin have in no uncertain 
terms declared themselves to be in favor of a modification of the 
Volstead Act which will permit the manufacture and sale of 2.75 per 
cent beer; and 

Whereas there has been a great deal of discussion throughout the 
entire United States concerning the advisability of a change in the 
present-day prohibition conditions; and 

Whereas a nation-wide test on the question of modifying the Vol- 
stead Act would afford the means of accurately measuring the senti- 
ment of the entire country : Therefore be it 

Resolwed by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the members 
of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin hereby record themselves 
as respectfully memorializing Congress to enact the necessary legis- 
lation for the holding of a nation-wide referendum on the question 
of modifying the Volstead Act to legalize the manufacture and sale 
of 2.75 per cent beer; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, duly attested by the proper 
officers of the senate and assembly, be transmitted to the presiding 
officers of each House of Congress, 

Henry A. HUBER, 
President of the Senate. 
O. G. Munson, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
CuHas. B. Perry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress to provide for earlier seating 
of United States Senators and Representatives elect 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States now provides that 
Members of Congress who are elected in November of even-numbered 
years shall not meet in regular session until December of the year 
following ; and 

Whereas in December following each general- election the old 
Congress convenes in its second regular session, in which there are 
always many Members who are repudiated by the constituents, but 
who, under the present system, often have it within their power to 
nullify the wish of the people as expressed in the election; and 

Whereas with improvements in transportation there is no longer 
any good reason why the new Congress, rather than the old Congress, 
should not convene shortly after the election: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the Legis- 


lature of the State of Wisconsin hereby earnestly: requests and peti- 
tions Congress to adopt and submit to the States the so-called Norris 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States for the earlier 
commencement of the terms of President, Vice President, and Members 
of Congress, and for the convening of Congress in January of the year 
following its election. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, duly attested by the pre- 


siding officers and chief clerks of the senate and assembly, be for- 
warded to the presiding officers of both Houses of Congress and to the 
Wisconsin Senators and Representatives therein. 


Henry A. HUBER, 
President of the Senate. 
0. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Cuas, B. Perry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C, E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, which were referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
increase the duty on all imported cheese 

Whereas recent investigation shows that millions of pounds of cheese 
are being imported annually into this country; and 

Whereas the unloading of this cheese on American markets is in 
direct competition with and materially decreases the value of our home 
products; and 

Whereas the American farmer generally, with his large investment 
in farm capital and ever-increasing expenditures, is entitled to the 
highest protection from foreign competition that can be afforded to 
his products: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That this lezgis- 
lature respectfully memorialize and urge the Congress of the United 
States to enact during this session the necessary legislation which wiil 
increase the duty on all imported cheese to not less than 10 cents per 
pound; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitable copies of this resolution, properly attested, 
be forwarded to the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker 
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of the House of Representatives, and to each United States Senator and 
Representative in Congress from this State. 
Henry A. Hvper, 
President of the Senate. 
0. G. Munson, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
CHAS. B. Perry, 
Speaker of the Assembly, 
C, E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Joint resolution relating to the proposed tariff on lumber from Canada 
Whereas the supply of lumber grown in the United States is steadily 
decreasing and the demand by the farmers, home owners, and industrial 
users for lumber, shingles, logs, box shooks, and crating is constantly 
increasing ; and 
Whereas any curtailment of supply or raise of prices will result in 
increasing costs to the agricultural and all other industries, and is not 
in harmony with any program of farm relief; and 
Whereas the importation of Canadian lumber operates to save our 
fast diminishing supply and is in accordance with thé sound theory of 
conservation of forests; and 
Whereas the tariff on lumber from Canada would increase the price 
of our lumber products in this country for the benefit of a small lumber 
group in the northwestern part of the United States; and 
Whereas the imposition of a tariff on lumber from Canada is likely 
to be followed by increases in the duties upon products from the United 
States imported into Canada and is also likely to defeat all relations 
with Canada for the construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep 
waterway, which is such a vital necessity to the entire Middle West: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That this legis- 
lature hereby records its opposition to any tariff on lumber and shingles 
from Canada and respectfully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to defeat any proposal for such a tariff duty; be it further 
Resolved, That duly attested copies of this resolution be sent to both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States and to eacH Wisconsin 
Member thereof. 
Henry A. HuBER, 
President of the Senate. 
0. G. Munson, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Cuas. B. Perry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C, E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adupted by the City Council of Chicago, Ill., favoring the 
passage of legislation to the end that the rate of taxation to be 
paid upon earned income shall be reduced and that the present 
method of allowing reduction for said earned income shall be 
discontinued, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by the City Council of the City of Chicago, Il., 
favoring amendment of the immigration law relative to national 
origins, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the commander in chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic favoring the passage of legislation granting 
additional aid to Civil War veterans and their widows so as to 
procure for them the necessities of life, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from William S. Bennet, general counsel, Edward 
Hines Associated Lumber Interests, of Chicago, with accom- 
panying papers, relative to the lumber industry, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Independence (Kans.) Chamber of Com- 
meree indorsing Joe D. Kramer for the position of supervisor 
of the 1930 census for the district composed of Montgomery, 
Wilson, Elk, Chautauqua, and Cowley Counties, Kans., which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions adopted by the board of directors of the State Agricultural 
Credit Corporation (Inc.), of New Orleans, La., favoring the 
imposition of adequate tariff duties on imported sugars, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Realtors of the Oranges and 
Maplewood, N. J., protesting against the imposition of tariff 
duties on timber, lumber, lath, and shingles imported into the 
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United 
Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions adopted by the State meeting of the Mississippi Division 
of the Southern Tariff Association, at Jackson, Miss., relative 
to the taviff as proposed to be applied to more than 40 lines of 
productive industries and allied interests participating in the 
convention, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions adopted by the executive council of the Federal Bar As- 
sociation of the United States indorsing and pledging its sup- 
port to the President of the United States in the execution of 
his plans for the enforcement of the laws of the land, etc., 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate petitions 
of sundry citizens of the States of Indiana, Tennessee, Florida, 
Virginia, and Michigan, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to widows of Civil War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by the Wm. H. Erwin Camp, No. 7, Department 
of Kansas, United Spanish War Veterans, of Hutchinson, Kans., 
favoring the passage of legislation granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs. Edna B. Funston, widow of the late Gen. 
Frederick Funston, United States Army, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from Paul Reusser, of Moundridge, Kans., relative 
to the problem of farm relief, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Glass Container Association 6f America, 
inclosing a supplementary brief of that association relative to 
paragraphs 217 and 218 of the tariff act of 1922 relative to 
glass and glass containers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion of the City Council of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring a 
deduction of 50 per cent in the ‘ax rate on earned incomes 
below the rate on unearned incomes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the board of supervisors of the city and 


States, ‘which was referred to the Committee on 


eounty of San Francisco, Calif., favoring a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the tax rate on earned income below the rate on un- 


earned which referred to the 
Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions adopted by the Chicago Federation of Labor favoring 
amendment of the Federal income tax law so as to provide that 
earned income shall be taxed at a lower rate than income re- 
ceived from invested capital or property, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate reso- 

lutions adopted at a meeting of the Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Larned, Kans., favoring the passage of legislation 
providing adequate farm relief, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
- The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from Eugene Clark, a railroad traffic expert of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, relative to the classification 
of himself and colleagues under the classification act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions of the administrative committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America expressing its satisfac- 
tion at the large number of important treaties ratified by the 
Senate during the recent short session, etc., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate peti- 
tions of sundry citizens of the States of Kansas, New York, 
and Michigan, praying for the passage of legislation to repeal 
the national-origins provision of the immigration act and for 
the centinuance of quotas based on 2 per cent of the 1890 
census, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate 13 reso- 
lutions adopted by merchants and civic organizations in the 
State of California, favoring the passage of legislation for a 
reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned income, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution of the League of Business and Professional Women, of 
San Francisco, Calif., favoring the passage of legislation for a 
substantial reduction of the Federal income taxes on earned 
income, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 


income, was Committee on 
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The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the peti- 
tion of M. 8S. Wolkoff, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that Ger- 
many be made to contribute to the support of World War in- 
valids, widows, and orphans, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate me- 
morials of sundry citizens of the United States remonstrating 
against the plan of revising the present calendar, unless a pro- 
viso be included therein definitely guaranteeing the preserva- 
tion of the continuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion 
of blank days, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. FESS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Ohio, praying for the passage of effective farm relief legisla- 
lation, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. GOULD presented a petition of members of the York 
County delegation of the eighty-fourth legislature, in the State 
of Maine, praying for the building of two, or perhaps three, of 
the submarines already authorized to be built, at their local 
yards, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of O. G. Glaserud and 
122 other citizens of Grand Forks and vicinity, in the State of 
North Dakota, praying for the repeal of the national-origins 
provision of the immigration act, and for the continuance of 
quotas based on 2 per cent of the 1890 census, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of O. C. Anderson and 67 
other citizens in the State of North Dakota, praying for the 
passage of legislation appointing a special committee to in- 
vestigate as to the fluctuation of the livestock market at the 
terminals in the Northwest, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana presented the following joint memo- 
rial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


Senate Joint Memorial 8 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States of America directing 
attention to the great need for authorizing the appropriation of 
adequate moneys for the construction and maintenance of fire lanes, 
telephone lines, roads and trails, and other improvements necessary 
for the prevention of fires on the forested areas of Montana, and 
for the construction of stock driveways, stock-watering places, and 
other similar improvements desirable for range management 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America: 

Your memorialists, the members of the Twenty-first Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, the senate and house concurring, 
respectfully represent that— 

Whereas the protection of the large quantity of growing timber on 
the lands of the United States lying within the State of Montana is 
of great importance to the people of the State because of its economic 
value; and 

Whereas forest fires destroy more timber crops than 
destructive agency; and 

Whereas the immediate construction of adequate fire lanes, tele- 
phone lines, lookout houses, trails, and other improvements is neces- 
sary on such timbered areas for effective control and suppression of 
forest fires; and 

Whereas great benefit will accrue to the livestock industry of the 
State by the construction upon the grazing lands within the national 
forests, of adequate stock driveways, drifts, and division fences, 
corrals, bridges, stock-watering places, and the extermination of preda- 
tory animals, and the eradication of poisonous plants; and 

Whereas House bill No. 16078, introduced on January 9, 1929, in 
the Seventieth Congress, by Representative ENGLPBRIGHT, authorizes to 
be appropriated for the aforesaid purposes $4,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1931; $4,500,000 for the fiscal year 1932; $4,200,000 for the 
fiscal year 1933; and $4,000,000 for each subsequent fiscal year 
thereafter: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Twenty-first Legislative Assembly of Montana, That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby respectfully urged to make 
the appropriations specified above and for the purposes herein set 
forth; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be sent to the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the President of the Senate of the United States, and 
to each of the Congressmen and Senators representing the State of 
Montana in Congress. 

Approved by J. E. Erickson, governor, February 27, 1929. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana also presented the following joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


any other 





1929 


House Joint Memorial 5 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States, requesting the enact- 
ment of such legislation as may be necessary to protect the poultry 
industry 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America: 

Your memorialists, the members of the Twenty-first Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, the house and the senate concurring, 
respectfully represent : 

Whereas the poultry growers of the United States are now meeting 
with destructive competition and can not survive the present rate of 
increase in the importation of dressed poultry; and 

Whereas the poultry growers of the United States are entitled to the 
advantage of a tariff, so called, that it will effectually diminish the 
volume of such imports; and 

Whereas such imports originate in countries where the cost of produc- 
tion is materially less than in the United States; and 

Whereas such tariff protection is absolutely necessary to the develop- 
ment and success of the poultry industry : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of your memorialists, the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, that the Congress of the United 
States should by proper legislation adequately protect the interests of 
the poultry industry by increasing the duty upon dressed poultry; be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, duly authenticated, be sent 
to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives of Montana. 

Approved by J. E. Erickson, governor, March 6, 1929. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana also presented the following joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

Joint Memorial 4 

A memorial to the Congress of the United States requesting that speedy 
consideration be given claims of the Indian tribes herein mentioned 
and that the Comptroller General be directed to submit his data on 
the compilation of the counterclaims of the United States against 
said Indian tribes 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America: 


House 


Whereas the various tribes of Indians of the State of Montana have 
instituted an action by the filing of a petition in the Court of Claims | 


of the United States No. E-427, under date of July 10, 1925, to hear, 
determine, and adjudicate the rights of the said various tribes of 


ments; and 
Whereas the said petition has been pending and unnecessarily delayed 
too long in the said Court of Claims; and 


Whereas the said various tribes of Indians who are now citizens of | 
1924, | 


the United States, by virtue of the act of Congress of June 2, 
and have therefore become an integral part of the Nation and are enti- 
tled to some consideration in respect to their vested property rights; 

Now, therefore, your memorialists request that said petition now pend- 
ing in the Court of Claims be given speedy consideration and urge 
that you request or command the Comptroller General to submit his 
data on the compilation of the counterclaims of the United States 
against said various tribes of Indians; namely, Piegan, Blood, Black- 
feet, Gros Ventre, and Nez Perce Tribes of Indians who have instituted 
the said action by the act of Congress approved March 13, 1924, enti- 
tled: “An act for the relief of certain nations or tribes of Indians in 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington (43 Stat. L. 21) ;” and be it further 

Resolved, That the said Comptroller General be compelled to submit 
the said data or an estimate of the said counterclaims at as early a 
date as possible in order to expedite the speedy adjudication of the said 
claims of the said various tribes of Indians; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, duly authenticated, be sent 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States and 
to each of the Senators and Representatives of Montana in Congress 
with the request that they use every effort within their power to bring 
about an accomplishment of the ends and purposes herein indicated. 

Approved by J, Kk. Brickson, Governor, March 12, 1929. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana also presented the following joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Library: 

Joint Memorial 3 
Memorial to the Congress of the United States designating the 

Charles Marion Russell as a distinguished and illustrious citizen of 

the State of Montana and requesting a suitable place be provided in 

the National Statuary Hall for a statue of the said deceased 


House 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled 
States of America: 
Your memorialists, the members of the Twenty-first Legislative Assem- 
bly of the State of Montana, the house and the senate concurring, re- 
spectfully represent ; 
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Whereas the late Charles Marion Russell was one of the distin- 
guished citizens of the State of Montana, he having become famous as 
an artist in the depicting on canvas the early life of Montana, whereby 
scenes of historical interest have been preserved; and 

Whereas the paintings of the said Charles Marion Russell have been 
widely distributed and thereby became known, honored, and enjoyed uni- 
versal fame; and 

Whereas we believe that due honor to the name and memory of 
Charles Marion Russell can be no better preserved than by placing 
a statue of marble or bronze of said distinguished artist in the 
National Statuary Hall in the National Capitol Building at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense and desire of your memorialists that 
the late Charles Marion Russell be hereby designated and named as a 
distinguished and illustrious citizen of the State of Montana and that 
a place be provided in the National Statuary Hall in the National 
Capitol Building at Washington, D. C., in which a statue of marble or 
bronze be placed, and for that purpose the Governor of the State of 
Montana is hereby authorized to constitute a commission, with himself 
as chairman and three other members to be by him appointed, for the 
purpose of securing and designing each statue and to attend to its 
construction and furnishing the same to the suitable representatives of 
the United States to be placed in the said National Statuary Hall, and 
to attend to the certification by the State of Montana of this designa- 
tion of the late Charles Marion Russell as entitled to said place; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, duly authenticated, be sent 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States and to 
each of the Senators and Representatives of Montana in Congress. 

Approved by J. E. Erickson, governor, March 1, 1929. 


Mr. KING presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Utah, which was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation: 

A concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to enact legislation to 
provide for the making of loans to drainage or levee districts, and 
for other purposes 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Utah 

concurring therein): 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 


(the governor 


| Senate bill No. 4689 and House resolution No. 14116, providing for the 


making of loans to drainage and levee districts, and for other purposes ; 
and 

Whereas such proposed legislation, if cuacted, will afford great relief 
to landowners within drainage districts in the State of Utah: There- 


| fore be it 
Indians arising under certain treaty stipulations, covenants, and agree- | 


Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Utah, the governor 


| concurring therein, urges the enactment of said legislation by the Con- 


gress of the United States at its coming special session. 


Mr. KING also presented the following concurrent memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Utah, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 


A memorial to the Secretary of the Interior requesting him to survey 
and classify agricultural lands in the upper basin of the Colorado 
River system 

To the Secretary of the Department of the Interior: 

Your memorialists, the Governor and the Legislature of the State of 

Utah, respectfully represent that— - 
Whereas by the terms of the Colorado River compact 7,500,000 acre- 

feet of water annually are allocated to the States of Wyoming, Colo- 

rado, Utah, and New Mexico in perpetuity for their beneficial consump- 
tive use; and 

Whereas there will eventually be required a subsidiary compact be- 
tween the States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico to 
divide the 7,500,000 acre-feet among the said States; and 

Whereas such division can not be intelligently or equitably made 
until a survey is had to determine the number of acres in each of said 
States susceptible of reclamation by means of water from the Colorado 
River system, and classifying such lands as to their probable relative 
productivity, and making a soil survey if necessary; and 
Whereas the Boulder Canyon project act, approved December 21, 1928, 
contemplates an eventual, comprehensive development of the entire 
sasin; and 

Whereas no comprehensive plan of development can be adopted until 
by means of a survey and classification of the reclaimable lands in each 
of the States of the Colorado River Basin, their potentialities have been 
accurately determined ; and 

Whereas the unreclaimed land in the Colorado River Basin is nearly 
all the property of the United States, over which the States have no 
control: Therefore 

Your memorialists, the Governor and the Legislature of the State of 

Utah, respectfully request and urge that the Department of the In- 

terior forthwith begin and as rapidly as possible prosecute to com- 

pletion a complete survey and classification, making a soil survey if 
deemed necessary, of the agricultural lands situated in the Colorado 
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River Basin, in 
Mexico. 

The governor is hereby directed to transmit a copy of this joint 
memorial to the Secretary of the Interior, to each Senator and Repre- 
gentative in Congress from this State, and to the Governors of the 
States of Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, with a request that they 
and their legislatures join in this petition. 

The foregoing Senate Concurrent Memorial No. 3 was publicly read 
by title and immediately thereafter signed by the President of the 
Senate, in the presence of the house over which he presides, and the 
fact of such signing duly entered upon the journal] this Sth day of 
March, 1929. 


the States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New 


HAMILTON GARDNER, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
H. L. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
The foregoing Senate Concurrent Memorial No. 3 was publicly read 
by title and immediately thereafter signed by the Speaker of the House, 
in the presence of the house over which he presides, and the fact of 
such signing duly entered upon the journal this 5th day of March, 1929. 
Davip L. Sting, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
E. L. Croprrr, 
Olerk of the House. 
Received from the senate this 5th day of March, 1929. Approved 
March 7, 1929. 
Gro. H. Dern, Governor. 
Received from the governor, and filed in the office of the secretary 
of state this 7th day of March, 1929. 
M. H. WELLING, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Joint resolution relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 

Whereas the people of this State, regardless of their differences of 
opinion upon other questions, are unanimous in regarding the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway as the greatest possible boon, not only 
to this State and the Northwest, but to the entire country as well; and 

Whereas conditions appear now to be favorable to the conclusion of a 
treaty with Canada and the enactment of the necessary legislation to 
make this project a reality: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That this legisla- 
ture hereby again expresses the great interest of the people of the 
State of Wisconsin in the early completion of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway project and respectfully memorializes the President 
of the United States to conclude a treaty with Canada upon this 
waterway, and the Senate to promptly ratify such a treaty if sub- 
mitted, and the Congress to pass necessary legislation to give effect 
thereto; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, to the presiding officers of both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States and to each Wisconsin 
Member thereof. 

Henry A. Hvser, 
President of the Senate. 
0. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Cuas. B. Perry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Cc. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE also presented the following joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration: : 


Joint resolution relating to the national-origins clause of the Federal 
immigration act of 1924 


Whereas the immigration act of 1924 included a provision known as 
the national-origins clause, under which the number of immigrants 
admitted to the United States from the several European countries was 
to be determined by the relative number of descendants of people born 
in these several countries in the population of the United States; and 

Whereas the commission, consisting of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, which was created 
by the immigration act of 1924 to work out the quotas allowed to each 
country under the national-origins clause, has reported that there is no 
reliable basis for determining national origins and that this clause of 
the immigration law is arbitrary, uncertain, and unjust; and 

Whereas President-elect Hoover, who, as Secretary of Commerce, 
served as a member of the commission to work out the quotas under 
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the national-origins clause, in his campaign for President advocated the 
repeal of this clause; and 
Whereas Congress has twice postponed the taking effect of the na- 
tional-origins clause, due to its unfairness and uncertainty; and 
Whereas despite the practically unanimous disapproval of the na- 
tional-origins clause by officials charged with its administration, this 
clause will come into effect on July 1, 1929, unless the present Congress 
before its adjournment will pass the Nye resolution, or some similar 
measure, postponing the date of the taking effect of this provision: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin hereby respectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to promptly enact legislation either repealing the na- 
tional-origins clause of the immigration act of 1924 or indefinitely 
postponing the time of its taking effect; be it further 
Resolved, That duly attested copies of this resolution be sent to the 
presiding officers of both Houses of Congress and to each Wisconsin 
Member thereof, 
Henry A. Huser, 
President of the Senate. 
0. G. MuNsoN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
CuAs. B. Perry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin favoring the passage of legisia- 
tion for the development of Muscle Shoals for the benefit of all 
of the people of the United States instead of turning it over to 
private companies, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented to-day 
by the Vice President, page 88.) 

He also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin favoring the passage of legislation to pro- 
vide for the earlier seating of United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives elect, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented to-day by 
the Vice President, page 89.) 

He also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin favoring the passage of legislation to increase 
the Federal aid for highways, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented to-day by 
the Vice President, page 88.) 

He also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin favoring the passage of legislation to increase 
the duty on all imported cheese, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented to-day by 
the Vice President, page 89. 

He also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin protesting against the passage of legislation 
placing a tariff on lumber and shingles from Canada, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented to-day by 
the Vice President, page 89. 

Mr. HOWELL presented resolutions adopted respectively by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Ne- 
braska protesting against the passage of legislation placing 
tariff duties upon imports of lumber, shingles, and laths, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when presented to-day by the 
Vice President, page 80.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho presented the following joint me- 
morial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

House Joint Memorial 6 (by military committee) 


A joint memorial to the honorable the Secretary of the Navy of 
the United States of America 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respect- 
fully represent that— 

Whereas there has been passed an enactment in the Congress of the 
United States of America and which enactment has been approved by 
the President thereof by which an appropriation of money has been 
made for the purpose of building 15 cruisers to be a part of the 
Navy of the United States of America; and 

Whereas it has been the custom to give the names of important 
cities in and capitals of the respective States to the cruisers of our 
Navy; and 

Whereas Boise City, the capital of the State of Idaho, has never 
been so honored; and 
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Whereas should the honorable Secretary of the Navy of the United 
States of America see fit to confer such honor on Boise City, that 
the so honoring of the capital of the State of Idaho would redound 
to the entire State: 

Now, therefore, your memorialists earnestly request and urge that 
the honorable Secretary of the Navy of the United States of America 
do confer the honor on Boise City as the capital of the State of 
Idaho by naming one of the cruisers to be built by the United States 
of America “ Boise City; be it further 

Resolved by this legislature so assembled that the secretary of state 
of the State of Idaho is hereby instructed to forward this memorial 
to the honorable Secretary of the Navy of the United States of 
America and that copies of the same be sent to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from this State. 

This memorial passed the house on the 4th day of March, 1929. 

D. S. WHITEHEAD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
This memorial passed the senate on the 6th day of March, 1929. 
W. B. KINN#, 
President of the Senate. 
memorial No. 6 originated in 
the twentieth session of the 


I hereby certify that the within 
the house of representatives during 
Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

A. L. FLETCHER, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho also presented the following joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


House Joint Memorial 5 (by livestock committee) 


A joint memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America and to the Senators and Representatives 
from the State of Idaho in Congress assembled 
Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 

represents that— 

Whereas it has been proven that foot-and-mouth disease of cattle, 
sheep, and swine is conveyed from one country to another by means 
of the dressed carcasses of infected animals: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Idaho, do hereby petition the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation prohibiting the importation into 
the United States of any meat originating in any country in which 
foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho is hereby 
instructed to forward this memorial to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, and that copies be sent 
to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Idaho. 

This memorial passed the house on the 26th day of February, 1929. 

D. S. WHITEHEAD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

This memorial passed the senate on the 2d day of March, 1929. 

W. B. KINNE, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within memorial No. 5 originated in the 
house of representatives during the twentieth session of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho. 

A. L. FLETCHER, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho also presented the following joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, which was 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation: 


House Joint Memorial No. 4 (by State affairs committee)—A joint 
memorial to the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled 


Your memorialists, the House of Representatives and Senate of the 
State of Idaho, respectfully represent: That— 

Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States of America legislation popularly known as and called the 
Smith-Smoot bill, the purpose of which is to provide funds which the 
Secretary of the Interior may loan to drainage and levee districts, 
without interest, in order to enable them to retire their bonded in- 
debtedness ; and 

Whereas the drainage of swamped and water-logged lands and the 
protection of lands from overflow is necessary to the well-being of the 
people of the United States of America generally, and the payment of 
interest upon the bonded indebtedness of drainage and levee districts 
is a serious burden upon those now required to pay it: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Idaho respectfully 
requests and urges the Congress of the United States of America to 
enact into law the said Smith-Smoot bill or other legislation of similar 
import. Be it further 
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ResolWwed, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho be, and 
he hereby is, directed to forward this memorial to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States of America and that 
he forward copies thereof to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from this State. 

This memorial passed the house on the 27th day of February, 1929. 

D, 8S. WHITEHEAD, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

This memorial passed the senate on the 2d day of March, 1929. 
W. B. KINNgs, 

President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within Memorial No. 4 originated in the 
house of representatives during the twentieth session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho. 

A. L. FLETCHER, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


INVESTIGATION OF POWER COMPANIES 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the investigation 
ordered by the Senate into the activities of the alleged Power 
Trust discloses the use of newspapers throughout the country 
for the spread of propaganda. In this connection it may be 
interesting to know that the Power Trust or one of the im- 
portant factors in it recently acquired two important news- 
papers, journals of importance in New England. I send to the 
desk a story of the acquisition of these interests, with an 
editorial from the Boston Post upon the matter, and ask that 
the same be incorporated in the Recorp; likewise an article by 
John Bantry, a correspondent of that paper, reporting the 


acquisition of a large number of municipal plants and other 
privately owned corporations in New England by the so-called 
I ask that the article may be incorporated in 


Power Trust. 

the ReEcorp. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Boston Post, April 11, 1929] 


Power Trust Gets CONTROL oF HuB PAPERS—INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
Co. Buys 50 Per Cent or Stock or BosToN HERALD AND BOSTON 
TRAVELER—NeEW OWNER SUBSIDIARY OF INTERNATIONAL Paper & 
Power Co., WHICH CONTROLS NEW ENGLAND POWER Co. 


Approximately 50 per cent of the stock of the Boston Publishing Co., 
owners of the Boston Herald and the Boston Traveler, has been sold to 
the International Paper Co. of New York, a subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Paper & Power Co., which owns the New England Power Co. 
and other vast power interests in the United States and Canada, 

Control of the Herald and Traveler thus passes to the paper and 
power interests, which will be represented here in Boston by three 
trustees, Philip Stockton, of the Old Colony Trust Co., Sidney W. 
Winslow, of the First National Bank, and John R. Macomber, of Harris 
Forbes & Co., bankers for the International Paper & Power Co. 

The International Paper Co. completed the purchase of the news- 
paper stock last January. But not until yesterday, when the ownership 
statement in accordance with the Federal law was filed with Postmaster 
Charles Gow, did the transfer of stock become a matter of public 
record. 

The statement filed by the Herald-Traveler and Sunday Herald showed 
an addition to the list of stockholders published last October. This was 
recorded as the Publishers Investment Corporation of Delaware, the 
beneficial interest whose stock is owned by the International Securi- 
ties Co., a Massachusetts association affiliated with the International 
Paper Co. of New York. The names of the trustees are not given in 
the publishers’ return. 

HAS AMPLE CONTROL 


W. N. Hurlburt, of New York, vice president of the International 
Paper Co., is quoted as saying that the interest purchased in the 
Herald-Traveler approximates 50 per cent. There are other stock- 
holders financially allied with the International Paper & Power Co. 
whose holdings will give the paper and power interests ample control. 
Fifty per cent of the stock itself is usually more than enough for 
control of a corporation having quite a few stockholders. 

The reason for the purchase of the newspaper stock, given by Vice 
President Hurlburt, is that the paper company “ needed further outlets 
for its paper and also considered the Herald-Traveler a good invest- 
ment.” 

DENIES INTEREST IN POWER 

He denied that the International Paper Co. is 
power industry in New England. Yet, up to a few 
International Paper Co. controlled the New England 
well as other large power interests. The New 
purchasing the Worcester Electric Co. and 
lighting and power companies. 

Recently the paper and power interests controlled by the Inter- 
national Paper Co. were combined in a holding company, the Inter- 
national Paper & Power Co. The laws of Massachusetts did not 


interested in the 
months ago the 
Power Co., as 
England Vower Co. is 
also owns several other 
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aliow the International Paper Co., which had become a foreign corpo- 
ration, to hold the stock of the New England Power Co. Therefore the 
paper and power interests were segregated and then combined with 
the International Paper & Power Co, 

Technically, the International Paper Co. is concerned only with paper 
interests, but its stock is virtually all owned by the International Paper 
& Power Co., which in turn owns a great chain of power companies. 
The interests of all companies are identical, 

Thus, to all intents and purposes the control of the Herald and 
Traveler has passed to the International Paper & Power Co, 


PURCHASES OTHER PAPERS 


The International Paper Co, has purchased interests in other papers 
throiighout the country and intends to continue the policy. The Herald 
and Traveler are the only newspapers so far acquired in New England 
but negotiations are reported in progress for others. 

It is claimed by those in authority in the International Paper Co. 
that the company’s only interest is in seeking outlets for its large 
supply of paper. The purchase of the Herald and Traveler is ex- 
plained by the statement that immediately upon the purchase of stock 
by the International Paper Co. the directors of the newspapers signed 
contracts providing for the purchase of 30,000 tons of International Co. 
newsprint for the year 1929. 

The same policy is being pursued with other newspapers purchased. 
Contracts are signed which guarantee the use of International news- 
print, 

It is understood that the International Paper interests have agreed 
that, for the present at least, there will be no change in the directorate 
of the Herald nor in the executive positions of either newspaper. The 
company is already represented on the board of directors. 


WHAT THE PURCHASE MEANS 


The significance of the purchase of Herald-Traveler stock lies in the 
fact that the International Paper & Power Co. is one of the greatest 
factors in the power business in the United States. It virtually con- 
trols the power situation in New England. 

There have been rumors that the International Paper & Power Co. 
would in turn be swallowed up by the great Morgan-General Electric 
combine which controls nearly all the great power interests of northern 
New York, with which the New England Power Co. is affiliated, the 
United Gas Improvement Co., the huge Philadelphia combine, together 
with the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey and Consolidated 
Gas of New York. 

With the addition of the International Paper & Power Co., the Mor- 
gan-General Electric interests would control a vast power empire, reach- 
ing from Canada, down the Atlantic Seaboard States, to Maryland. 
Those who are following power developments closely declare that 
within a short time the consolidation will be effected. 

BRANCHES INTO POWER BUSINESS 


It was the International Paper Co., with its ownership of many water- 
power sites in northern New England and Canada, which first saw the 
wonderful opportunity for power development in this section of the 


country. Millions have been poured into the establishment of huge 
hydroelectric plants. These built, the company began, through the 
New England Power Co., to reach out after retail power and light 
companies, 

The result is that now the International Paper & Power Co. is more 
of a power proposition than a paper company. The power end of the 
business is also far more profitable. 

WHERE 

The Herald-Traveler which was purchased by the In- 
ternational Paper Co. came in part from the holdings of Robert Lin- 
coln O’Brien, the former editor of the Herald and the Winslow in- 
teresis. The Winslow interests formerly held the largest single interest 
in the Herald-Traveler. The bulk of their holdings has passed to the 
International Paper Co. Mr. O'Brien, who is no longer connected with 
the Herald, remains a small stockholder. He received a large sum 
for the stock which he disposed of. 

At one time the New York, New Haven & Hartford had an interest 
in the Werald alone, but that stock was taken over by Morton F. Plant 
and later purchased by interests identified with the First National 
here. Men connected with the First National Bank still own 
part of the Herald stock. 

On December 28 last the prior preference and preferred stock of the 
Herald-Traveler was retired at a $2,496,000. This left the 
20,400 shares of common stock as the only financial obligation of the 
company outside the bonds of the corporation. The bonds are held 
chiefly by the Winslow, Choate & Brown interests. 


§TOCK COMES FROM 


stock in the 


Bank 


cost of 


[From the Boston Post, April 11, 1929] 


4 BOLD MOVE BY THE POWER TRUST 

The of a controlling interest in the Boston Herald and Boston 
Traveler to the International Paper Co., a subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Paper & Power Co., which controls the New England Power Co., 


is a blow to the principle of a free and untrammeled press, 


sale 
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It is also a gravely improper action on the part of a great corpora- 
tion which is the dominant interest in the electric-power industry of 
New England. 

An independent, fearless press is the chief safeguard of the people’s 
welfare and the people’s rights. 

At a time when we are engaged in a nation-wide controversy over 
the wisdom of allowing the great power resources of the Nation to pass 
into the hands of huge combinations of capital, and when the power 
companies are charged with spending millions of dollars for propaganda 
in certain newspapers, colleges, and public schools, the Power Trust of 
New England takes control of two of our leading newspapers. 

We submit that this constitutes a grave menace to the people of 
Massachusetts. 

We are rapidly approaching a situation here when the public must 
decide just how much latitude shall be allowed to the power com- 
panies of the State and how best to protect the people of Massachusetts 
from the extortions of any power mecnopoly. 

The public utilities commission has twice sounded a warning and 
called on the legislature for protection. 

Newspapers should be free to present to their readers the whole 
truth about the power situation without fear or favor. 

Yet the International Paper & Power Co. seizes the opportunity to 
purchase control of two large organs of public opinion. 

Is it at all likely that these newspapers, owned in great part by the 
Power Trust, can serve the public interest single mindedly? 

The Power Trust is seeking favors from the people of Massachusetts. 

It is vitally interested in every bit of legislation concerning the 
electric power and light and gas industries. Yet it is not content with 
receiving a square deal from an independent press. It spends several 
million dollars to acquire control of two of the avenues by which news 
reaches the public and the voters form their opinions on questions 
affecting their welfare. 

The boldness of this transaction is exceeded only by its capacity for 
harm both to the citizens of Massachusetts and the honor of the 
newspaper business. 


{From the Boston Post, April 14, 1929) 
MILLIONS BY PowrR STocK—COMPANIES SOLD TO TRUST aT FasuLous 
PriceES—CLEVER FINANCING Keeps “ PicKINGS” FOR MONOPOLY 
By John Bantry 


Kight years ago the directors of one of the smaller Massachusetts public 
utility companies had 2,700 shares of the company’s stock in the treas- 
ury which they wished to sell. ‘There was little demand for it. Banks 
would not loan a cent on it, and none of the directors wanted any more 
of the company’s stock. 

At last, after hawking it about for weeks, they found a man who 
made an offer of just $5,000 for the 2,700 shares of stock. The direc- 
tors accepted the offer with alacrity. 

To-day, the 2,700 shares which cost the purchaser but $5,000 are 
worth more than $640,000. 

Nor does this $640,000 include a cent of the large amount in divi- 
dends that have been received in the last five years, It does not in- 
clude the various valuable rights to buy more stock which the owner of 
the stock has received in that time and added to his profit. 

In spite of the dazzling profits made by early investors in General 
Motors, Radio, Nash Motors, and other kingpins of the stock market, 
it would be hard to beat that profit. And that was made in a dinky 
little public utility company in Massachusetts of whom few persons, 
outside its list of customers, have ever heard, 

The average reader will rub his eyes and wonder how that miracle 
was possible. 

The answer is easy. 

TEN YEARS AGO 

Ten years ago the company was in difficulties. The war played havoc 
with public utility enterprises because of the sudden rise in costs. Coal, 
which was the principal factor in production, had climbed to record 
prices and was diilicult to get. This particular company had seized the 
opportunity during the war to enlarge greatly the capacity of its plant. 
The result was disaster. The concern was only saved from bankruptcy 
by heroic work on the part of the directors. 

But the future looked so black that none of the men who knew about 
the status of the company’s affairs would pay $2 a share for the treas- 
ury stock, It was felt that 10 years might elapse before the company 
got on its feet, and it was doubtful if, even in that time, the added 
capacity of the company’s plant could be utilized. 

The depression of 1921 completed the gloomy prospects of the com- 
pany. But within an incredibly short time the clouds rejled away, and 
business in the company’s territory began to boom mightily. The popu- 
lation increased by thousands in a couple of years. The company re- 
covered its financial standing with great rapidity. The lucky buyer of 
the 2,700 shares of stock began to draw dividends. 

TO UNDREAMED HEIGHTS 

But if the story stopped here there would have been po rise in the 
value of the stock from $5,000 to $640,000. The purchaser might have 
made around $100,000, nice enough, but nothing amazing. The big 
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profits came because a frenzied buying movement in gas and electric 
company shares set in three years ago and carried all such stocks to 
heights the stockholders of five years ago never dreamed. 

Even to-day, many of the people who have profited enormously 
from the sale of public utility stocks are in a daze and do not know 
how it happened. All they know is that they got the money. What 
more need they know? 

A clerk in a Cambridge real-estate office had a little money left to him 
some years ago. He was advised to buy some Cambridge Electric 
Light Co. stock at $60 a share. He bought it and when the company 
issued new stock he took his proportion of stock. Finally, three or 
four years ago, he had accumulated 200 shares. It seemed like a good 
investment, but nothing wonderful. Then stock rose to around $175. 
Dividends were increased and there was a real demand for the stock. 

Almost overnight the boom in electric-light stocks came. The Cam- 
bridge company split its stock 4 for 1. Then came a battle of 
outside interests for control of the company. Seven hundred and fifty 
dollars a share for the old stock (before the split) was offered and 
accepted with alacrity by the Cambridge stockholders. 

This meant $150,000 for the holder of the 200 shares. 


WOULD HAVE PAID $1,000 


But later it was reported that the $750 offer was a feeler and the 
financiers who wanted the company would have paid $1,000 a share 
rather than fail to get it. 

The Cambridge Gas Co., with no idea that outside interests would 
buy them out, issued stock at $55 a share to their customers. In less 
than a year the company had been sold and the buyers agreed to pay 
$105 a share for the stock in the hands of the customers. 

The person who had held stock in any Massachusetts gas or electric 
company for 10 years and has not seen the value of his stock trebled at 
least is hard to find. The Edison Co. of Boston might be considered 
an exception, since it has only doubled in value, Yet in this case 
it should be stated that at one time in the past it sold as high as it is 
selling to-day. So the Edison has hardly boomed to the same extent as 
most of the companies, 

Now, this stock boom is none of the individual gas and electric com- 
panies’ doings. They never saw it coming nor can most of them under- 
stand it to-day. Few of them made any effort to secure a market for 
their stocks. None of the individual companies, save the Edison of 
Boston and Massachusetts Gas, were listed on any exchange, and are 
not to-day. About the last thing the old-time gas and electric people 
expected was a boom in their stocks. They expected a slow but steady 


appreciation in the value of their shares. 


BANKS WERE LEERY 


Nor did the banks appear to think much of gas and electric stocks. 
They preferred listed stocks for collateral. 

What has happened in the past five years to make gas and electric 
stocks so tremendously valuable? There is nothing of frenzied finance 
in the individual companies. None are overcapitalized, many are 
actually undercapitalized. Gas and electric rates have not increased 
within the five years, they have decreased. The companies have, how- 
ever, prospered greatly, but they have not prospered to the extent that 
would warrant the amazing prices certain power companies are willing 
to pay for their stocks. 

Here is the answer as given by one of the men whose business it is 
to gather in these independent utility companies and turn them over to 
the large power combines. 

“Many of the men who run these small companies,” he said, “ have 
no real idea of the possibilities of the electric light and power industry. 
Twenty years from now they will look back and wonder how they could 
be so blind. The next 20 years will see an enormous increase in the 
use of electricity. The average householder will use ten times the 
amount of current he does now. 

“These small companies have been content with what is really small 
business. To be sure, they have made money. The rates they charge 
are not unreasonable and they think they are about as prosperous as 
they can be. When they increase their business 10 per cent in a year 
they are tickled to death. 

“But they are progressing at a snail’s pace conrpared to what they 
can do. Why, the [Edison Co. to-day ought to sell double the amount 
of current it does. 


MILLIONS IN DEVELOPMENTS 


“The power companies which wholesale power are spending millions 
on development which will produce power enough within five years to 
take care of treble the business their retail customers have now. We 
must find a market. If these smaller companies are not able to dispose 
of larger amounts of power, then we are compelled to buy them and 
show how it can be done. 

“Don’t think, either, that we want rates increased. 
extent, lower retail rates would benefit us. People would use more 
current. We would sell more. That's the whole story. The reason 
people can't see the point is that they have not the faintest idea of the 
extent to which the power business will develop in the next few years. 


To a certain 
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“It is true that there seems to be a mad rush for control of these 
retail companies. That is because the power-production business is 
developing so fast that the big power companies will get caught in a 
jam if they do not quickly develop greater outlets for their production.” 


NOT THE WHOLE TRUTH 


There is much truth in this statement, but not the whole truth. 
The power companies desire the retail companies so they can control 
the product from the point of production to the point of consumption. 
There are big profits in wholesaling power and big profits in retailing. 
The power companies want both. 

There are also vast opportunities for profit to insiders in manipulat- 
ing the affairs of the individual gas and electric companies. In the 
main, the Massachusetts gas and electric companies have been frugally 
run. Ten thousand dollars has been a big salary for the president of 
any one of these Massachusetts companies save companies like the 
Edison of Boston or Massachusetts Gas. The general manager of the 
average Massachusetts company gets around $5,000 a year. Overhead 
expenses are small and the working force likewise. 

But when a holding company like the Associated Gas & Electric 
gets control of a Massachusetts company the expense situation changes. 

In the first place, the common stock of the company is carefully 
locked up in the vaults of the holding company. This common stock 
controls the individual company. Then the holding company proceeds 
to sell its own bonds and preferred stock to the public. If the holding 
company has paid $5,000,000 for the individual company it will sell its 
own bonds and preferred stock to the public to the extent of the 
$5,000,000. 

If this is successful, then they have back in the treasury all the 
money they paid for the individual company and at the same time they 
have the entire stock control of the individual company. 

BACK OF HOLDING COMPANY 


But back of the holding company is an “engineering company,” a 
strictly limited concern, composed of the real insiders. The public is 
not in on this. 

One of the first developments will be the appointment of one of the 
insiders as president of the individual company at a fancy salary. If 
it is necessary to have a local man as president, then he will be a 
mere figurehead and the general manager (one of the insiders) will be 
the high-salaried man. Then a sales manager will be added to the 
force, one of the insiders. 

When this is done a contract will be made with the “ engineering 
company” for services as “expert managers.” Fifty thousand dollars 
a year might be the fee for this. 

It is often necessary for the individual company to borrow money 
on its notes. But, instead of going to a bank, recourse is had to the 
“engineering company,” which provides the money and collects the 
profit. 

All construction work necessary is done by the “engineering com- 
pany,” which gets the profit. All supplies must be bought through the 
engineering company. There are other soft pickings for the insiders. 

The public utilities commission is generally helpless to prevent this. 
Two hundred thousand dollars a year may be added to the expenses 
(all going to the insiders), but the commission can do little because 
it is, in the main, legitimate. 

Meanwhile, the public holds the bonds and preferred stock and gets 
no pickings. 

“But,” the reader might say, “ Suppose these companies get no in- 
crease in rates; how can they pay dividends on the inflated price which 
they have paid for the company?” 

The answer is that they do not pay dividends on the inflated value. 
They issue bonds for it. The public buys the bonds. 

The courts have decided that 8 per cent on the amount of money 
prudently invested in a public-utility company is a reasonable return. 
If a company has an investment of $3,000,000 it may pay dividends 
amounting to $240,000 a year. But the holding company which has 
bought the individual company may issue $5,000,000 in bonds and the 
interest at 5 per cent would amount to only $250,000. Also the bonds 
would not be a direct lien on the property. 


PLAYING FOR BIG STAKES 


The bondholders would not profit by increased earnings of the indus- 
trial company, but those who own the stock would. And this stock 
is held by the insiders. 

Aside from this there is a tremendous stake for which these holding 
companies are playing. The United States court has (though some 
legal authorities dispute this) taken the position that utility com- 
panies are entitled to earn a reasonable return (and 8 per cent has 
been held reasonable) on the reproduction value of the company’s prop- 
erty. This is in direct contradiction of the Massachusetts rule, which 
limits the return to a reasonable amount on the money prudently 
invested in the company. 

If ever the Supreme Court of the United States has before it an 
appeal from a Massachusetts decision and decides that this State must 
abandon its rule and adopt the theory of reproduction values, then 
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nearly every Massachusetts company will be allowed largely increased 
earnings and its value will be greatly enhanced. The bondholders will 
not profit by this, but the stockholders will profit largely. 

It is but fair to note that the New Hngland Power Association, the 
largest of the holding companies, has disclaimed any intention of con- 
testing the Massachusetts ruling, and has, upon purchasing the stock of 
the Worcester Electric Co., ordered the discontinuance of the suit in 
the United States courts which challenged the Massachusetts doctrine. 

But whether this action will be followed by other groups of com- 
panies, or individual companies, remains to be seen. The possibilities 
are naturally tempting to the companies. 

Some persons wise in sizing up a stock situation might think it 
would be a shrewd move to refuse to sell their holdings in a gas or an 
electric company to any combine, but retain them and profit in the 
same way the holding company does. But there are difficulties in the 
way. In the first place, the combines usually make a big offer to the 
stockholders, enough to give them a huge profit. 

Few stockholders can resist and it may be financially the worse for 
them if they do. If the combine owns the majority of stock the minor- 
ity has nothing to say. Expenses can mount, but a minority stockholder 
protests in vain. Then, too, the market for his stock is not supported. 
He won't find it easy to sell. 

SOME EXAMPLES 


When the Lowell Electric Co. was taken 
Power Association its stock sold around $85. To-day a holder of Lowell 
Electric can get only between $50 and $55. Brockton Edison sold at 
$65 to $70 before it was taken over by the Eastern Utilities Association, 
To-day its stock is selling around $53. 

On the other hand, some stockholders in small companies have gsuc- 
ceeded in getting a larger price for their holdings just to get them out 
of the way. The stockholder who sells has his money, the one who 
holds on is taking a chance. He might win and he’ might not. It de- 
pends on future developments. The chances are against him. But the 
security for his stock is still good, unless the company is milked too 
much by the holding company. 

teductions in rates will not hurt the individual companies if thereby 
they get heavy increases in business, 


over by the New England 


IF EXPENSES DIDN'T MOUNT 


If the Edison Co. customers would use double the amount of cur- 
rent they do now the Edison Co, could cut its rates drastically and 
make just as much, if not more money, provided it was not obliged to 
incur extraordinary expenses to meet the increased demand. 

The public seems not to have much luck in these rate cases before the 
public utilities commission. The case for the company is usually excep- 
tionally well presented. That for the city or town is not. Protestants 
are usually loud shouters who know nothing about the power business. 
They make all sorts of wild and fantastic statements which the commis- 
sioners know are sheer bunkum and to which they naturally pay no 
attention. 

The business of helping cities and towns to fight the utility companies 
is a well-established one. The various cities and towns are induced to 
hire certain “experts” and certain lawyers to give battle to the utility 
company. But the vtility company has better experts and better lawyers 
and the towns get little for their money save hearing the utility com- 
pany denounced. 

When the battle is over the utility company will charge up all its 
legal and expert expenses to operating expenses and the customers in the 
town will in the end pay them. The expenses of the experts and the 
counsel hired by the town officials will also be paid by the town. Thus 
the customers will pay the expenses of both sides. 

Some day some wise selectman of a town which is demanding lower 
utility rates or fighting higher ones will appear before the public utili- 
ties commission and say, “‘ Gentlemen, I know but little about this busi- 
ness. You people do. You are paid to see the public gets a square deal. 
I am putting this business right up to you and I rely on you to protect 
our town. See that you do it.” 

He will accomplish more than all the paid “ experts ” and lawyers the 
town could hire. If the public utility commissioners can not or do not 
protect the public, we should get men who can and will. 

3ut above the public utility commission are the courts, who have the 
last say. And the commission understands that well. But that is 
another story. 

Meanwhile the question as to whether this public utility boom, which 


has reached such amazing proportions, is a bubble which may later | 


burst and devastate confiding investors or will turn out a greater gold 
mine than it now is remains to be answered in the future. 

There is no sounder business than that of the gas and electric com- 
panies, but even the soundest of business can be wrecked by wild finance. 
STATE CONTROL OF NIAGARA POWER 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I send to the desk an open 
letter addressed to me by the public committee on power of New 
York State, in relation to the pending treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain on the subject of the restoration of 
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the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls, which I ask may be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Oren Lerrer ro Senator WAGNER FROM THER PuBLIC COMMITTEB ON 


PowrR—STATE CONTROL OF NIAGARA POWER 


(Public committee on power in New York State. A nonpartisan com- 


mittee of the citizens of New York State to protect the interests of 
the small consumers in the development of the remaining water-power 
resources of the State and to secure more effective regulation of light 
and power rates) 


APRIL, 1929. 
The Hon. Ropert F. WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O, 


My Drar Senator WaGNeR: In view of your public statement to 
Governor Roosevelt that you would be “unalterably opposed” to a 
totally new grant of water power at Niagara Falls for private develop- 
ment and your recent reiteration of your well-known stand for ‘‘ State 
ownership and control of water power at its source,” we ask your con- 
sideration and that of your fellow Senators for certain objections both 
to the principle and the present form of the proposed convention be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

We believe that you will find these objections especially interesting 
in view of Governor Roosevelt’s recent message to the legislature in 
regard to New York State’s water-power resources on the St. Lawrence, 
in which he declared as “a basic principle” that “the natural water- 
power sites * * * now owned by the people of the State or here- 
after to be recovered should remain forever inalienable to the people 
and any dams or plants necessary to generate power shall be built, 
owned, operated, and occupied by * * * the duly constituted in- 
strumentality of the State.” 

The convention, which has as its ostensible object the preservation 
of the falls, is primarily a water-power project. If the preservation of 
the falls were really the essential object it would have been taken up by 
the interested water-power company with the State parks commission, 
which was not done. The company arranged for this convention en- 
tirely through those agencies having to do with water diversion. 

The essential object of the convention is the diversion of 10,000 cubic 
feet per second on the American side of the falls for six months of the 
year, which is equivalent, at the present efficiency of generation, to 
210,000 horsepower for that period. 

Not only the considerable value of the proposed grant but also the 
rights and policies of the Federal Government and of the State of New 
York as well as the interests of the consumers are involved in this 
matter. 

We believe that the convention as drawn at present does not protect 
either of the two great public interests involved. 

I, The interests of the Federal Government are inadequately pro- 
tected. 

The convention designates as sole agency for the Federal Govern- 
ment a certain private corporation, the Niagara Falls Power Co. This 
is a profit-making corporation which is the creature of the State of 
New York, existing by virtue of a charter from the State, which the 
State may cancel, 

This particular company is at present in a position between the 
two governments involved (Federal and State) which is so involved 
and ambiguous as to make it not only possible but likely that it will 
continue to evade the effective controls of both governments as it has 
heretofore done. 

(a) This company has sought and accepted Federal licenses, under 
the Federal water power act, for all the power it now develops. 
It has, nevertheless, steadily objected to conforming to the clauses 
of those licenses which make their granting contingent upon a finding 
of the sums actually invested in the plant and has failed and refused 
to comply with them. These objections, originally raised in 1922, were 
made on the ground that such a valuation was outside the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Water Power Commission. We are informed by this 
commission that the company has to date not withdrawn them. Here 
the company has used the State as a buffer against the Federal 
Government, 

The intent of the Federal law and license that no rates shall be 
charged over a fair return on actual investment or that surplus shall 
be applied to amortization reserves, thus reducing the cost in the event 
of recapture proceedings, is apparently to be escaped by the company, 
in spite of its acceptance pro forma of the Federal license and the 
provisions therein, for, without a finding on what investment was 
actually made, it will be impossible for proper amortization reserves 
to be made. 

This delinquency in complying with the provisions of the Federal 
license and the consequent defiance of the Federal jurisdiction may be 
considered significant in view of a statement made before a Com- 
miitee of Congress on Foreign Affairs that $32,000,000 of the present 
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investment .carried: on the books of the companies controlling the | 
Niagara Falis Power Co. and of the company itself represent capitaliza- | 
tion of its franchises, a procedure allowed neither by the Federal nor 
the State law. 

(b) The proposed new grant of power gives the company exemption 
from the control and jurisdiction of the Federal Government under the 
Federal water power act to the extent of approximately 210,000 
Jhorsepower for six months of each year for seven years. Any sums 
expended to develop this power will, however, change the amortization 
accounts of the company and, if it persists in its defiance of the 
Federal Power Commission, render more difficult the regulatory pro- 
cedure of that commission, both in respect to finding of original cost 
and later of the establishment of depreciation reserves. 

We do not see any reason why the Federal Government should 
designate as its agent in this convention a private corporation, the 
creature of the State of New York, which has denied the Federal juris- 


diction in these several ways at the same time it has used the 
Federal Government and authority for purposes of evading State 
control, 


If the Federal Government wishes to designate an agent for the 
diversion of new water, surely the owner of such water, the State of 
New York, is the proper agent to be designated. 

II. The interests of the State of New York are 
protected. = 

1, The relation of this company to the State of New York, like 
its relation to the Federal Government, is ambiguous and involved, 
and the company is subject at any moment to litigation to be brought 
by the State. 

(a) It has, under the stress and in the hope of obtaining this 
additional diversion of water, recently withdrawn its objections to 
paying to the State a rental on 4,900 cubic second-feet of diversion, 
about a fourth of its total diversion. It thereby acknowledges some 
rights of the State in the Niagara water power. 

The company has, however, not acknowledged that the provisions of 
the State conservation law setting up a State licensing system are 
applicable to it. Here it should be noted that the State and Federal 
licensing provisions are different, and that the constitutionality of the 
Federal water power act to the extent it sets up Federal authority 
over property rights claimed by the State of New York has never been 
determined. 

(b) In spite of payment of this rental to the State this company has 
endeavored to maintain that it owned, by virtue of its riparian rights 
and early grants, the bulk of the Niagara power, 15,100 cubic second- 
feet of diversion, and was under no obligation to pay the State any 
rental on this power. It obligated itself only to light the Niagara 
Reservation, a State park. Its counsel has informed the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs (64th Cong., 2d sess., hearings February 10, 
1917, Witness Morris Cohn, jr.) that ‘‘ We have always taken the posi- 
tion that we were entitled at common law, as riparian owners, to 
divert waters from the Niagara River.” 

This diversion, at the rate of 21 horsepower per cubic second-foot, 
constitutes about 317,100 horsepower, firm, on which the company pays 
no rental to the State, and in regard to which it has not, and does not 
in the agreement signed by its cfficials and Governor Roosevelt, 
acknowledge any rights of the State to charge rental. It has since 1921 
paid administration charges to the Federal Power Commission, amount- 
ing in 1928 to $86,891, at the rate of about 25 cents per horsepower. 

2. This claim of the Niagara Falls Power Co. is in opposition to 
claims of the State to ownership of this power frequently expressed 
and subject to litigation at any moment upon motion of the governor 
and/or the attorney general of the State. 

The joint committee of the New York Legislature appointed to in- 
vestigate the diversion of waters of Niagara River for power pur- 
poses (New York State Senate Documents, 137th sess., 1914, vol. 20) 
listed the various grants of privileges at Niagara Falls and stated: 

“The Niagara Falls Power Co. is permitted to divert 200,000 horse- 
power under its State grant. The diversion of the Hydraulic Power 
Co. of Niagara Falls is limited to the capacity of a canal 100 feet wide 
and 14 feet deep which, it may be remarked, is so indefinite as not to 
preclude the possibility of this company claiming a right to unlimited 
diversion. 

“It seems to your committee that each of these grants violates 
Article III, section 18, of the constitution of the State of New York, 
which provides that the legislature shall not pass a private or local 
bill ‘granting to a private corporation, association, or individual any 
exclusive privilege, immunity, or franchise whatever.’ It also seems 
to your committee that the grant of privilege is not properly referred 
to in the title of the granting act in conformity with Article III, section 
16, of the constitution of the State of New York in the cases of the 
Niagara Falls Power Co., the Niagara Power & Development Co., the 
Hydraulic Power Co. of Niagara Falls, and it is not referred to in the 
case of the Niagara County Irrigation & Water Supply Co., the Niagara, 
Lockport & Ontario Power Co., the Lower Niagara River Power & 
Water Supply Co.” 


inadequately 
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It may be noted that three at least of these charters attacked as 
unconstitutional are now controlled by or through the Niagara Falls 
Power Co. 

The minority report of this committee, by State Senator George F. 
Thompson (N. Y. 8S. Doc, 52, 1914), stated: 

“Your committee believe that the State of New York hag a natural 
right to the use of the water in Niagara River for power purposes, 
subject only to such reasonable limitations as the United States Gov- 
ernment, by Congress, may prescribe.” 

The claim of the State was made to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House (63d Cong., 2d sess., February 9, 1914) by then Governor 
Glynn, who said: 

“The State of New York is the owner of the bed of the Niagara 
tiver to the center of the stream, which is the international boundary, 
and for that reason owns the use of the water that passes over that 
portion of the river that belongs to the State.” 

The claim of the State as opposed to the company now seeking this 
new grant of water power was also stated by the Hon. Nathan L. 
Miller, later governor of New York, who appeared as chairman of a 
committee appointed by then Governor Whitman of New York State 
before the House committee on June 4, 1918. He stated: 


“There is a difference in the rule as to whether the title to the 
bed of navigable streams is in the State or the riparian owner. That 


question, as the Supreme Court has decided, depends upon the local law, 
and it is the local law of the State of New York that the title to the 
beds of navigable streams is in the State itself, both as a proprietor 
and as a sovereign.” 

The claim of the State was further asserted and protected when the 
companies affiliated with the Niagara Fal)s Power €o. asked State per- 
mission to combine in 1918. The legislature then expressly provided 
in the law: 

“ Nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or alienate any right 
now vested in the State as to waters now being divested by any of such 
corporations so consolidated or to compensation for said 
(Ch. 597, 1918.) 

Previous to this you, then State senator, introduced into a similar bill 
(April 16, 1913) a clause protecting the State’s claims, which read: 

“Nor shall this act or anything authorized to be done thereunder be 
deemed to grant or ratify or confirm any grant of lands under the 
waters of said river heretofore made by the commissioners of the 
land office. * * *%” 

The official attitude of the State toward the bulk of the power now 
developed by the company is clear. The company is in an ambiguous 
relation to the State and should therefore not be given precedence over 
the State as designated agent for the development of this new grant of 
power. The State may at any moment institute suit to contest the 
charters under which the company claims the privilege of developing 
its present power. 

Not only is a suit in order upon motion of the governor to contest 
the constitutionality of the company’s claims to this power, but, ac- 
cording to the practice and ethics of the utilities, a suit on the part 
of the State is in order to revise the purely nominal rate of return paid 
to the State under the present contract, regardless of its 
tionality. 

When that original grant of 317,100 horsepower was made almost 
50 years ago the value of power was much less than it is at present. 
The State took, by way of rental, the lighting of the Niagara reserva- 
tion by the company. In recent years this has been estimated to amount 
to only $6,000. This is the only return to the State for power worth 
to-day certainly $7,927,500 annually as industrial power and 
much more when devoted te domestic or municipal uses. 

In similar circumstances, but when the contract is unfavorable to 
them, the utilities are not as bashful as the State in demanding read- 
justment of rates. In the case of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
for revision of the 5-cent fare contract the utility asks for a revision 


rights.” 


constitu- 


alone 


of the contract arrangement on the ground that values, wages, and 
costs have changed rapidly. We call to your attention the statement 


of the appellee utility (additional 
October term, 1928, pp. 2-3): 

“These considerations graphically illustrate the wisdom, and point 
occasion for the application, of the rule that public authorities and 
utilities are not permitted to make bargains foreclosing public or utility 
from continuously just, reasonable, and compensatory rates unless au- 
thoritative legislative power so to do has been unmistakably conferred. 
Lacking that, neither may Sy speculative forecast of the future exclude 
the public from the lower rates or the more adequate facilities, or the 
utility from the fair compensation, which changing conditions may 
justify, or, as here, most urgently require.” ‘ 

According to this utility it is practically the duty of the State to 
attempt to break its contract with the Niagara Falls Power Co. in 
respect to the compensation it receives for the original grant of power. 

8. The convention in no way recognizes the rights of New York 
State in the new power diversion. Both your public letter and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s reply acknowledged this fact. He said: “The State 


brief, case 159, Supreme Court, 
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of New York was In no way invited to participate in the discusstons 
attending this proposal.” We call to your attention that as long as a 
private company is designated as the Federal agent the new T-year 
diversion may be made permanent without consideration of the attitude 
of the State. Nothing in the agreement signed by the company officials 
changes this fact. 

In so far as the diversion is to be considered as permanent, neither 
the convention nor the agreement meet the question you raised on the 
floor of the Senate on February 7, 1929, concerning the continued ignor- 
ing of the rights of New York State, nor do they meet the suggestion 
made in answer to your question by Senator THomas J. WALSH, who 
said: 

“T should think * * * that the law (convention) ought to pro- 
vide that the consent of the State of New York to the construction of 
works and the appropriation of water for the purpose should be secured 
before it could go on.” 

4. At the same time that the company has refused to comply with 
the Federal license provisions to report its actual investment it has 
also refused to comply with orders of the New York State Public Service 
Commission to classify its capital. According to the latest published 
reports of the New York State commission (1926) it still carries on 
its books as “ fixed capital not classified by prescribed accounts” the 
sum of $31,568,260. Its attitude toward the State commission is in 
this respect exactly as evasive and unsatisfactory as its attitude toward 
the Federal commission. 

5. This private company is further an undesirable and unsatisfac- 
tory designee as agent of the Federal Government in this convention 
in view of the fact that it has apparently broken an agreement signed 
with a former governor of the State and may at any moment be subject 
to suit by the proper agency of the State. 

In 1918, during the war, a combination of various companies operat- 
ing at Niagara Falls was effected on the ground that a combined com- 
pany could establish more efficient generation of power for war use, 
At the same time, in May, 1918, an agreement was signed by the 
officials of the company and the governor of the State (Charles §S, 
Whitman) containing a clause to the effect “that the new corporation 
to be effected thereunder, its successors or assigns, would at no time 
in the future make the claim before the public service commission or 
other rate-making authority that the capitalization authorized thereby 
is or shall be considered as in any respect controlling in regard to 
rates.” 

In 1925, however, the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern, then a holding 
company, purchased the stocks of the Niagara Falls Power Co., a com- 
pany affiliated in interest, at the rate of $50 for each $26.17 of book 
value carried by the Niagara Falls Power Co. The capitalization cov- 
ered in the 1918 agreement then became the company’s allowed capi- 
talization. In 1928 this holding company reconstituted itself and 
became an operating company, and now files rates with the public 
service commission. These rates are apparently on the basis of its 
inflated capitalization, and as such are in violation of the agreement 
signed by it to the effect that the war-time merger should not be counter 
to the public interest. 

6. The conflicting claims of State and company as to the ownership 
of the bed of the river are not settled by the agreement signed by the 
company officials on February 8, 1928. 

The agreement contains only four stipulations of major importance. 
They are: (1) The company agrees to withdraw all objections to the 
payment of rental fixed on April, 1925, for the use of 4,400 cubic feet- 
second diversion. (2) The company agrees to pay a rental on 500 
cubic feet-second transferred from Lockport to the Niagara River. (3) 
The company agrees to pay rental on the new diversion of 10,000 cubic 
feet-second provided for in the convention. (4) “ Nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as a concession on the part of the State of 
New York of the power of authority of the Federal Government or any 
of its ollicers or agents to control in or in any way govern the diversion 
of water within the State of New York for power purposes.” 

In view of the claims of the State regarding the original 15,100 
cubic feet-second diversion, this agreement obviously does not secure “a 
complete recognition of the right and sovereignty of the State of New 
York to license and rent all water now being used by the company,” as 
has been claimed. The ownership of the bed of the river in as far as 
the 15,100 cubic feet-second are concerned, is not conceded by the 
company. 

In view of the previous contentions between the State and the com- 
pany we do not betieve that any court would hold that in this agree- 
ment the company had surrendered any claims to this power, but would, 
on the contrary, hold that the omission of an agreement on it at a time 
when other power rights were the subject of agreement constitutes a 
possible waiver on the part of the State of all claims to that power. 

In view of the fact that the convention states that: “ (8) After con- 
struction of the works herein specified, they shall be considered as parts 
of the bed of the Niagara River and subject to the same ownership and 
contro] as those parts of the river in which they have been constructed,” 


it is essential that the ownership of the bed be determined once 


and for all, and that in the meantime po rights or privileges tending to ‘ 
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confirm the company’s claim to ownership of the bed be granted, and 
that no company contesting the rights of the State be designated as a 
Federal agent in this matter. 

7. The smallness of the advantages which will accrue to the State 
may be seen in two ways. 

(a) The inereased value which the stockholders have attributed to 
themselves during the period this convention was being negotiated, from 
the spring of 1928 to February 19, 1929, after the agreement had been 
signed and ratification by the Senate was expected to follow immedi- 
ately is one instance, The common stocks of the new operating com- 
pany, the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern, of which the Niagara Falls Power 
Co. is a part, increased from their highest point in 1927 to Feb- 
ruary 19, 1929, by $82,376,050. Of this sum $24,143,300 was added 
between December 31, 1928, and February 19, 1929. 


1927, |Dee. 31,|Feb. 19, 


Shares | high | 1928 || 1920 


1, 958, 200 40 65 74 
50 | 63 
| 
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Part of this increase may be accounted for by the success of the 
company in evading its previous agreement in the manner described 
before. However, a certain part of this very large increase in values 
may reasonably be attributed to the expectations of advantage to be 
derived by the company from this new grant of water power and to its 
further avoidance of litigation on the part of the State to establish its 
claims to the 15,100 cubic feet-second grants. 

The failure of the Senate to ratify the convention immediately has 
been followed by a drop in the stocks to 67 and 50 as of April 3, 1929. 
This still leaves the increase in value during the period of arranging 
this convention, the sum of $62,149,150. 

(b) The rentals to the State are ‘expected to be very small. 

The present rental paid by the company for 4,400 cubic feet-second, 
which generate approximately 92,400 horsepower, is only $60,000, or 
65 cents per horsepower. The agreement provides that the new rentals 
shall be on “an equitable basis.” By that we understand that rentals 
on this new diversion will be similar to those now paid, ranging between 
$37,750 and $68,250, depending on whether the old plant is used 
or modern equipment is installed. This is the only return to the State 
on power which is worth, at the rate of $25 per horsepower, the sum 
of $2,625,000 annually. 

That such low rentals are not only possible but probable may be seen 
from the terms of the agreement which give to the company every 
recourse to the courts to determine the equitability of the rentals, and 
also from the reports of the New York water power commission which 
show (1926) that a company claiming rights and privileges similar 
to those claimed by the Niagara Falls Power Co., to wit, the Lower 
Niagara River Power & Water Supply Co., an allied and connected 
company, objected to a proposed State license which, it is understood, 
carried a rental of $2.50 per horsepower. The water power commis- 
sion reported: “ They claim that the company is entitled to special con- 
sideration because of its early legislative grant and also because prac- 
tically all of the land for the entire project is owned by the company, 
Only a few feet of land in the bed of the river required for the inlet 
and outlet works is State owned.” The Niagara Falls Power Co. 
remains in a position to make exactly the same claims. 

It appears that the low rentals of the past have been compromises on 
the part of the State board, due to the claims of the company to special 
privileges, and that these claims still exist and are pressed, and that 
the agreement does not change this feature of them. The attitude of 
this affiliated company, under similar circumstances, seems clear indica- 
tion of the attitude which may be expected from the Niagara Falls 
Power Co. when the time comes for the fixing of equitable rentals, 

Such a small return for so great an amount of power is obviously a 
bad bargain for the State. You may remember that the attempt of 
one of the power companies in New York State to increase by millions 
the value of its property on the Salmon River in the Adirondacks and 
pay to the State the small rental of $18,500 was vetoed by former 
Governor Smith, 

8. In this connection we call to your attention that this new water 
diversion is not, so far as rates go, subject to contract control in the 
same way which Governor Roosevelt has so ably advocated for the St. 
Lawrence power. 

The failure to establish such control for this great and new grant 
of power involves the whole rate situation in New York State, At 
present most of the Niagara power goes to large industrial consumers 
at a very low rental. Most of these consumers stand in close tenant- 
Testimony given 
by counsel for the company (hearings, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, May 29 and June 6, 1917, Witness Morris Cohn, jr.), indicated 
that at a time when horsepower was costing other concerns $80 and 
over, the Niagara power was going to the Aluminum Co, (70,000 horse- 
power) at rates of $8, $9, and $13, and that 20,000 horsepower were 
going to the Union Carbide Co. at $15. Relatively low rates to these 
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large industrial consumers still continue, and are, perhaps, a. necessary 
subsidy to keep them in the State. 

It does not, however, follow that it is wise policy to grant them the 
new power on similar terms instead of devoting it to municipal uses or 
rate reductions throughout the State. 

The latest published report of the company to the public service 
commission (1926) shows that 69 per cent (1,589,000,000 kilowatt-hours) 
of its generated power went to large industrial consumers at 3 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, and that 30 per cent (706,567,000 kilowatt-hours) went 
to other electrical corporations at 7.4 mills per kilowatt-hour. One of 
these recipients was the Buffalo General Electric, then affiliated and 
now part of the same company. It purchased 778,663,000 kilowatt- 
hours from the Niagara Falls Power Co. and other sources and sold 
425,305,000 kilowatt-hours to industrial users for an average revenue of 
7.7 mills. It may be concluded that 88.4 per cent of the Niagara power 
reached large industrial consumers at rates averaging 3 mills and 7.7 
mills. 

That it might well be to the advantage of. the other municipalities 
of the State to secure some of the new diversion can be seen from 
the fact that in that same year the New York City power companies 
interchanged powcr for 10.6 mills, and that the city of New York 
paid 4,3 cents for light and power for its public buildings in 1928. 
Other New York State cities east of Niagara Falls could also use 
such new power at a great saving to themselves. The New York State 
Water Power. Commission has pointed out, quoting the superpower 
survey, of which then Secretary Hoover was chairman, that power 
purchased at Niagara at $20 per horsepower can be placed at Utica 
and Schenectady at 4.6 miles. per kilowatt-hour and in the vicinity of 
New York City for 5.7 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Certainly, it is a matter of public importance whether 210,000 
horsepower, available six months of every year, are used for the 
benefit of the State as a whole or for the continued advantage of 
a few favored companies. Certainly, if the principle of contract control 
of rates holds good for the St. Lawrence power, it holds good with 
this grant at Niagara Falls. Certainly, it is to the financial advantage 
of municipalities from New York City west to insist upon participation 
in this cheap power. 

If this. power is not protected in this way, we may expect to see 
a repetition of the costly and prolonged litigation represented by the 
10-year-old telephone case, the Interborough case, the 5-year-old Edison 
case, whenever any attempt is. made to secure some advantage from 
this cheap power for the consumers. The time to protect the consumers 
is now, while there is still opportunity. 


9. This new water diversion is, to all practical intent and purpose, 
a permanent grant of power, and the State’s rights are therefore not 
protected by those clauses in the treaty which refer to a 7-year experi- 
mental period. 


(a) The report of the Special International Niagara Board, made part 


of the convention, contains the language: * * * “it is understood 
that diversions for observation purposes * * * may be continued 
only so long, not exceeding seven years from date of beginning field 
construction, as may be necessary to enable negotiations to be under- 
taken and concluded for the modification of the present international 
treaty so as to permit permanent additional diversions of such amount 
as may then be agreed upon.” (Executive U., 70th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 5.) 

This is a frank and clear statement of the purpose of making a 
permanent diversion. 

(b) There is not a word in the agreement signed by the company 
officials to limit the diversion to a 7-year period. This leaves wide open 
the possibility that such diversion will be made permanent, especially 
as the agreement states that the additional water shall be used by the 
power company “pursuant to the proposed cenvention, protocol, and 
report of the Special International Niagara Board * * *.” This is 
the report described in the preceding paragraph which purposes perma- 
nent diversion. 

(c) It is a matter of common knowledge and information that the 
Niagara Falls Power Co. has acquired land and filed plans for a canal 
to divert this additional water, to cost in the neighborhood of $15,000,- 
000. We trust that you will agree that such plans can be laid only 
on the supposition of a permanent grant to the company of this power. 
There is nothing in the agreement limiting the use of this water to the 
old plant of the company. 

(d) The possibility of the State ever having, under this convention 
and agreement, an opportunity to recapture this additional grant of 
210,000 balf-time horsepower is weakened by certain permissive classes 
in the agreement. The power may be used either under the licensing 
provisions of the conservation law or under section 614, subdivision 13, 
which latter section does not bind the company to a licensing arrange- 
ment nor to any recapture provision nor to amortization of the cost of 
the works over the 7-year period nor to periodic readjustments of the 
rental nor to revocation of the agreement for failure to prosecute the 
work of constructing the weirs. The insertion of permissive operation 
under subdivision 13, section 614 of the conseryation law, offers a 
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vitally different form of arrangement than that provided in the licensing 
provisions of the law, and its insertion apparently modifies the char- 
acter of the licensing provisions, and we believe that any court would 
so hold. 

(e) The fact that the consent of New York State to a convention 
making this a permanent diversion is not necessary and that such an 
arrangement may be made even over the objections of the State has 
already been mentioned. 

(f) Even in the event that a license should be issued to this com- 
pany, there is still the possibility that the company could, if it 
wished, and if delay were desirable to it in the event that a governor 
held office who wished to recapture the power, prolong the use of 
the water beyond the T-year period. Litigation could be brought 
by the company concerning the amount to be paid to it for the con- 
struction of the weirs; for the present State law, in contrast to the 
Federal water power law, allows hypothetical reconstruction costs in 
termination proceedings, and it also allows severance damages which 
may be as high as 15 per cent. Both of these matters may take years 
in the courts before final decision is handed down. It is also possible 
for the 7-year period to be lengthened in case the water power 
and control board should neglect to prorate the amortization over the 
seven years or be persuaded by the company to arrange the amortiza- 
tion reserves so that they do not cover the full cost of constructing 
the weirs within the 7-year period. 

For these six reasons we believe that this is a permanent diversion 
rather than a temporary one, and that the State’s policy should be 
changed accordingly. 

10. To such a permanent diversion you have already expressed your 
objection. It also goes contrary to the verdict expressed at the polls 
against further donations of the State’s water-power resources to 
private companies. Regardless of all other objections to the convention 
and agreement, the fact remains that the only way in which the 
State’s rights even stand a chance of being protected at the end of 
the 7-year period is by protest of whoever may happen to be 
governor at that time. Certainly the officials who now allow a 
private company rather than the State of New York to be designated 
as the agent of the Federal Government for the use of this water 
power must accept a considerable responsibility if the rights of the 
State are ignored later. 

In view of these considerations and objections to the principle and 
present form of the proposed Niagara convention, we ask you to secure 
the designation of the State of New York as Federal agency for the 
execution of the convention in place of the Niagara Falls Power Co., 
exactly as the Canadian Government has designated a State agency 
to act for it. 

The company has evaded its obligations to the Federal Government 
and does not merit either the trust or honor of being singled out in 
place of New York State as an agent of the Federal Government in 
this new water diversion. It stands in a similarly unsatisfactory 
relationship to the State of New York, denying any rights of the State 
to jurisdiction over three-quarters of its immense water power, and 
being subject to litigation by the State on the constitutionality of three 
of the grants under which it is operating as well as on the rate of 
return received by the State from one of them. The rights of the 
State in the new diversion are ignored in the convention. The com- 
pany has also refused to comply with the regulations of the public 
service commission and has apparently broken a previous agreement 
signed by the Governor of the State and the same company officiais. 
The ownership of the bed of the river is not determined and conse 
quently the ownership of the remedial works to be constructed in it 
may rest, contrary to current belief, with the company, which is against 
the public interest. The value of this grant to the company is indi- 
cated by the rise in its stocks during the period of arranging the 
convention of $62,000,000; the insignificance of its financial value to 
the State may be seen by present rentals, granted under circumstances 
similar to this, which indicate a return to the State of between 
$37,750 and $68,250 for power which will sell for at least $2,625,000. 

The retail rates are not subject to contract control but to the same 
character of litigation which has dragged on for expensive years in the 
Telephone and New York Edison cases. The arrangement is therefore 
a step backward from the stand taken by Governor Roosevelt for the 
development of the St. Lawrence power. The result may be that most 
of the power will go, as at present, to certain favored industries 
standing in close relationship to the power company, and that the 
municipalities will get no benefit from this cheap power, although many 
of them are now paying very high rates. In five ways this power 
grant may be prolonged beyond seven years regardless of the desires 
of the State. Such permanent grant is contrary to the expressed 
wishes of the people of the State. 

The rights of the State to much of the Niagara power have been 
ignored for many years. They are weakened rather than strengthened, 
as far as the bulk of the power and the new diversion are concerned, by 
the proposed arrangement. If the State’s rights and the consumers’ 
interests are te be established and protected, action looking toward that 
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end should be begun at once. In the meantime the hands of the State 
should not be tied by the designation of the private company which is 
in conflict with the State on so many points. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR GARFIELD Hays, 
For the Committee, 

Of counsel: 

Morris L, Ernst, 
ALBERT Hirst. 

(Advisory council: BE. Louise Beckwith, Sara Bernheim, Katherine 
Devereux Blake, Bruce Bliven, Elizabeth B. Collier, Herbert Croly, 
Maurice P. Davidson, Morris L. Ernst, William W. Farley, Walter 
Frank, Howard 8. Gans, Arthur Garfield Hays, Frederick H. Holtz, J. A. 
H. Hopkins, Benjamin A. Howes, Mrs. Edward N. Huyck, Dorothy Ken- 
yon, Freda Kirchwey, William 8. Lodge, James Malcolm, Ruth Morgan, 
Robert Moses, Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, Frank C. Perkins, Horatio M. 
Pollock, Evelyn Preston, Harold 8S. Robbins, Helen Sahler, Isobel Walker 


Soule, George Souie, Kathryn Starbuck, Florence W. Stephens, Oswald | 


Garrison Villard, Mrs. Marjorie Waite, Elsie G. Whitney, Ella Wood- 
yard; H. S. Raushenbush, acting secretary.) 


GREAT LAKES TO THE SEA WATERWAY 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask that 
an able and historic article entitled “ Great Lakes to the Sea,” 
by Hon. Joseph A. Conry, of Boston, a former Member of the 
House of Representatives and an industrious student of public 
questions whose observations are always worthy of sympa- 
thetic consideration, be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. 

The article deals with the so-called St. Lawrence shipway 
problem. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Boston Evening Transcript, Friday, March 29, 1929] 


Great LAKES TO THE SEA—SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE BACKGROUND 
AND USEFULNESS OF THE PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE WATHRWAY 


By Joseph A. Conry, ex-Congressman and former director of the Port 
of Boston 


Forty million Americans occupying 22 midwestern States are de- 
manding of the Federal Government that the St. Lawrence River be 
made navigable for ocean liners from Duluth to the open sea. ‘They 
have excelled in agitation, reveled in argument, accomplished much, 
and now await final action. President Hoover desires to act and secure 
definite results. But it is not a simple matter. 

The St. Lawrence River is a stately stream of Canadian water about 
2,400 miles in length from its upper waters in Lake Nipigon, north of 
Lake Superior, to the open ocean through Belle Isle Inlet. This Cana- 
dian water is subject to a perpetual servitude in favor of the United 
States by treaty with Great Britain approved in 1871, which says, 
“The River St. Lawrence shall forever remain free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the citizens of the United States.” 

This right was not always enjoyed by Americans, nor allowed by 
Canadians. At the close of the War of 1812 the British Government 
contended that the right of the United States to navigate the St. 
Lawrence was a privilege or concession, which at any time upon notice 
might be abrogated by Great Britain. John Quincy Adams, Secretary 
of State in 1823, during discussion with the British minister persisted 
that the right of the United States to navigate the St. Lawrence could 
be established upon the “ general principles of the law of nature.” 

Great Britain in reply “ hoped” that the question of right would 
not be insisted upon, such claim being “ novel and extraordinary,” and 
the right of navigation was a “ concession for which the United States 
must offer a full equivalent.” Henry Clay, Secretary of State under 
President Adams, continued to emphasize the views of his chief, but 
without avail. 

The matter was permitted to sag for about 25 years until, in 1850, 
Can2da announced its determination not to allow American vessels 
the privilege of passing through the St. Lawrence to the ocean during 
the pendency of the Canadian reciprocity bill then before Congress. 

By the reciprocity treaty of 1854 the right of navigation was given 
to American citizens, but it is worthy of mention that the treaty 
stipulated the right was merely a concession, using England’s favorite 
words, “ The British Government retains the right of suspending this 
privilege on giving notice to the United States,” and Mr. Marcy, Secre- 
tary of State, meekly submitted without a murmur of protest. This 
treaty was terminated March 17, 1866, by resolution of Congress. 


RUSSIA IN THE BLACK SEA 

President Grant complained to Congress in 1870 that Canada mani- 
fested an unfriendly disposition in its claim of right to exclude Ameri- 
can vessels from the river and referred approvingly to the arguments 
of John Quincy Adams half a century earlier. Feelings between the 
two countries were not overcordial about that time (1870). The 
Alabama claims engaged public discussion and not always in tender 
tones. The Franco-Prussian war had upset Europe and in November, 
1870, Russia gave notice to England that it would no longer be bound 
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by the treaty of 1856 which limited Russia’s military power on the 
Black Sea. Frightful excitement followed in London. Consols in- 
stantly dropped. War was imminent. The Alabama claims, dawdling 
for years, suddenly became a flame of fire. The British Government 
literally jumped. One member well described the situation, “we 
can not live with a hostile Russia on one side of us and a hostile 
America on the other.” Gladstone said he was conscious “of the 
extent to which English power in Europe was reduced by this smothered 
quarre! with the United States.” 

A British commission was appointed to proceed to Washington and 
so quickly did it move that it arrived without its credentials, which 
were to follow with heavy luggage on a later boat. President Grant 
had a commission ready to meet and act. E. Rockwood Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, Grant’s Attorney General, was there to keep alive the 
spirit of John Quincy Adams. Where Marcy was impotent in 1854, 
Hoar was mighty in 1871. He incorporated the Adams doctrine of 
1923 in Paragraph XXVI of the treaty, which reads: “ The navigation 
of the St. Lawrence shall forever remain free and open for the pur- 
poses of commerce to the citizens of the United States.” 

The rights of Russia on the Black Sea were the immediate cause 
of the United States gaining perpetual rights on the St. Lawrence. 
Having this right in the river, the grain growers of the West began 
an agitation for an ocean highway connecting all lake ports with 
Europe. The agitation continued to grow, culminating in the organt- 
zation of a group of States which maintains an organization in 
Washington known as the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Asso- 
ciation. Statistics have been assembled showing the great commerce 
expected to move over this route and while these figures have been 
questioned by some opponents they have not been successfully disputed. 
Mr. Hoover has been the conspicuous champion of the idea and with 
his thoroughness in business organization he has perfected the case for 
the Western States. Appointed in 1924 by President Coolidge as 
chairman of the St. Lawrence Commission to cooperate with the 
National Advisory Committee of Canada, he made a report in 1926 with 
four distinct recommendations: First, the construction of the shipway 
is imperative both for the relief and future development of a vast area 
in the interior; second, this shipway should be over the St. Lawrence 
route provided suitable arrangements can be made with Canada; third, 
that the power resources of the St. Lawrence should be developed ; 
fourth, that negotiations should be entered into with Canada to 
reach an agreement if possible, in which negotiations the rights of 
the State of New York in the power development should be recognized. 


POLITICS AND POWER 


This fourth finding is of extreme importance as power and politics 


have for years been closely interwoven in New York. Much of the 
opposition to the St. Lawrence route came from New York, beginning 
at Buffalo and running along the shores of the barge canal. This 
opposition has advocated the so-called all-American canal. 

The State Department, under date of April 13, 1927, took the matter 
up with the Canadian minister, saying the United States Government 
having accepted the recommendations of the Hoover commission, was 
ready to enter into negotiations with Canada with a view to formulat- 
ing a convention for the development of the waterway. Canada dis- 
played no undue haste in the matter, its people having a variety of 
views on the subject. On January 31, 1928, its accomplished minister, 
Vincent Massey, made a scholarly reply to Mr. Kellogg’s note, pre- 
senting the Canadian thought. While the reply was not hostile, it was 
not at all enthusiastic. 

A large body of Canadian sentiment is actively opposed to the scheme. 
Loss of sovereignty over the river in Canada is foreseen, and the burden 
of expense necessary for its share, in addition to other great internal 
improvements to which the Dominion is committed, are advanced as a 
reason why Canada should consider carefully before acting. Mr. 
Massey in his message delicately drew attention to the fact that Cana- 
dian agriculture had been affected by the restrictions imposed by the 
United States upon Canadian farm products, and that these very restric- 
tions were imposed with a view to assisting agriculture in those Western 
States which were to share so largely in the benefits of the proposed 
shipway. 

NEW ENGLAND’S ATTITUDE 


Turning to the local side of the case, it was found that some hos- 
tility to the plan appeared in New England, Some fear was expressed 
that the port of Boston might be damaged rather than advanced and 
that our railroads would lose rather than gain business. In 1923 a 
voluntary committee of 30 men, 5 from each of the New England States, 
was organized under the name of the Joint New England Committee on 
the St. Lawrence Waterway “to make a comprehensive study and arrive 
at an unbiased opinion” with respect to the project. This committee 
substantially agreed with all the views expressed by other advocates 
of the idea, although they failed to show definitely any advantages 
that would flow to New England as a result of the work. “It will 
open to New England industries a new and cheap transportation artery 
both for its incoming products as well as for shipments of its manu- 
factured goods.” Again it said: “At the present time New England is 
entirely dependent upon the railroads for reaching the interior portion 
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of the country. The St. Lawrence waterway will afford an additional 
and cheaper route, both for transporting the raw products which enter 
into its manufactures and for carrying the output of its industries to 
their markets.” Beyond the assertion no evidence was offered. 

Mr. Whiting, secretary of commerce, came to Boston last February, 
delivered an address before the chamber of commerce, and by a peculiar 
coincidence used exactly the same language. When pressed for evidence 
of a specific nature to show how the industries would be benefited Mr. 
Whiting replied that the specific information was not available. When 
Mr, Hoover spoke in Boston last autumn he employed a simile, which 
will serve as the keynote of his attitude on suggested action. Speaking 
at the Arena, he said: “The birth of modern science was the realiza- 
tion by the scientists that every theory and every hypothesis must be 
placed upon the scales where the weights were in quantities and not in 
arguments.” 

President Hoover is not going to be satisfied by a simple say so. 
will remind his witness of the admonition of St. Paul: 
things. Hold fast to that which is good.” 


He 
“Prove all 


EARLY MASSACHUSETTS CANALS 

The joint New England committee might have quoted from a valuable 
report made to the Massachusetts Legislature on the subject of canals 
more than a century ago. A commission was appointed by Gov. Levi 
Lincoln under authority of a resolution adopted February 25, 1825, “ to 


ascertain the practicability of making a canal from Boston Harbor to | 


Connecticut River and of extending the same to some point on the Hud- 
son River in the State of New York in the vicinity of the junction of 
the Erie Canal with that river.” The commission was made up of Gen. 
Henry A, Dearborn, Elihu Hoyt, and Nathan Willis. It made an im- 
pressive report, pointing out the possibility “that a canal can be easily 
constructed from near Barnet in Vermont on the right bank of the Con- 
necticut via a water communication opened into the St. Lawrence at 
Lake Peter, an expansion of water nearly midway between Quebec and 
Montreal.” 

This commission recommended a canal from Boston to the Connecti- 
cut on the ground that public convenience so required and that the 
traffic on that canal would yield a revenue greater than the amount of 
interest on the sum expended in its construction; “the reasons which 
have been assigned in favor of that line are equally conclusive for its 
extension to the Hudson; while numerous others rush upon the mind 
with such imposing majesty and dominating preponderance as to pro- 
duce the cheering conviction that the present generation will not have 
passed away without having witnessed the accomplishment of that mo- 
mentous State and National project.” The commission pointed out the 
glory of inland navigation from Boston to New Orleans, a distance of 
more than 2,600 miles, securing a safe, certain, and expeditious route by 
water over the Ohio and Mississippi, the Great Lakes and their tributary 
waters.” It was only 150 years before that the celebrated Jesuit ex- 
plorers, Marquette, Joliet, Hennepin, and La Salle had traversed these 
same waterways, the very routes President Hoover is now anxious to 
improve to relieve American agriculture. In 1825 Massachusetts was 
feverish on canals. It was estimated that the canal across the State 
could be built for $3,000,000. 

Eloquent exhortation in robust language was employed, but the legis- 
lature remained cold. The advent of the railroads quenched enthusiasm 
for the canal. An interesting report and map is all that is left of the 
magnificent idea. 

LACK OF PRESENT-DAY SHIPPING 


The joint New England committee made no mention of the absence of 
shipping via the St. Lawrence to Boston at the present time. The river 
is open from Montreal to Boston for ocean liners, yet reports from the 
customhouse show a dreary absence of commerce. One boat came in 
ballast fromm Montreal, a few excursion steamers tried the trip, and a 
few tramps from Cape Gaspe constitute all the business in recent years 
from the St. Lawrence to Boston, 

Senator WatsH of Montana, one of the ablest lawyers in America, 
and a warm advocate of the shipway, discussing the matter in the Sen- 
ate, said, “Canada having the free right to the use of the river for 
navigation on both sides, and the United States having exactly the 
same right, neither, it seems to me, would be entitled without the con- 
rent of the other, to put any obstructions in the river which might inter- 
fere with navigation.” Senator COPELAND replied: “Assuming that the 
canal as such is not built, it will be unfortunate, indeed, if the State of 
New York is prevented from developing the water power along the St. 
Lawrence River.” 

Governor Roosevelt sent a strong message with bill to the legislature 
urging the creation of “trustees of water-power reserves on the St. 
Lawrence River.” As indicating that he recognized the value of the 


opinion of Senator WaLsH as to the limitation on the power of the State | 


to act alone, the governor's bill provided that the “trustees would 
confer with the various Federal authorities, with the international 
joint commission, and through proper constitutional channels with the 
Government of Canada and its Provinces for the purpose of advising 
the legislature what definite steps should be taken by treaty, Federal 
legislation, or otherwise, to secure complete cooperation,” 
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The legislature having but a short time to live, and sharp political 
differences existing, it is unlikely that any legislation will be enacted 
at this session. Therefore, the matter stands precisely where it did at 
the exchange of notes between Kellogg and Massey. 

Whether the matter is exigent or urgent, or merely something de- 
sirable, it is now entered in the realms of diplomacy, there to take its 
tedious course. 

In his speech at West Branch, Iowa, August 21, Mr. Hoover said in 
speaking on this subject: ‘‘Our engineers have recommended the St. 
Lawrence route as being the preferable outlet. The administration has 
undertaken negotiations with Canada on the subject. If these nego- 
tiations fail we must consider alternative routes.” No satisfactory 
explanation has ever been offered as to that eryptic phrase, “if nego- 
tiations fail, etc.’”” One rumor was that negotiations had already failed. 
Senator Boran denies this and is “of opinion that negotiations will 
ultimately succeed.” Perhaps this temporary irresolution may have 
been due to a second reading of the letters between Kellogg and Massey. 
In a 7-page letter Mr. Massey reviewed the matter, saying: “In view 
of these facts and of the very heavy financial burdens imposed by the 
war * * * it is considered that it would not be sound policy to 
assume heavy obligations for the St. Lawrence project.” In his note of 
March 12, 1928, Mr. Kellogg passed over the above paragraph in the 
Massey letter and asked for a commission, saying: “I have the honor 
to suggest, therefore, that the two countries proceed with the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to discuss jointly the problems presented in your 
note, and those which I have presented herein with a view to the 
formulation of a convention appropriate to this subject.” 

This invitation has never been accepted. 

INDEPENDENT CANADA 


Canada is an independent state, virtually and absolutely so far as 
this matter is concerned. In view of American eagerness for this ship- 
way, as evinced by the campaigns carried on in its favor, Canada will 
calmly await events. Mr. Hoover would no doubt regard this St. 
Lawrence shipway as the first grand achievement of his administration. 
He made a good-will’ tour of South America with gratifying results. 
He knows that the good will of Canada is something of the greatest 
importance to the United States. The obvious needs no enlargement. 

A diligent study of the history of the case fails to diselose any 
obligation on the part of Canada to enter into any treaty at this mo- 
ment. The “law of nature” to which John Quincy Adams referred 
100 years ago includes the “freedom of the air.” Canada can’t see 
the United States Radio Commission parceling out the use of the air 
over America. 

The entire relations of the two countries must be considered in such 
a treaty. Duties levied by the United States imposing a burden on 
Canadian farmers are not popular. The suggestion that these duties 
will be increased at the coming session of Congress can not be regarded 
as indicating warmth for a cultivation of “ good will.” 

Canada is building a railroad to open the wheat fields of Manitoba 
with Port Churchill on the Hudson Bay. It will bring Winnipeg 
nearer to Liverpool than Buffalo is to-day. Montreal is opposed, as is 
the major part of the Province of Quebec, to the American idea of a 
shipway by which Montreal becomes a mere port of call. 

While there is a strong feeling in Canada in favor of the plan, yet 
there is no evidence of a desire for energetic action to force the Gov- 
ernment to take the matter up. Canada is our best customer. Like- 
wise we buy freely from Canada. New England is particularly anxious 
to advance good will with Canada. The case sweeps across the con- 
tinent in interest from Montana to Massachusetts. The West wants 
its improved facilities for transporting its farm products. New York 
wants its power. New England wants its food without a heavy tariff. 
All of these interests must be considered in any treaty with Canada. 
The mill worker of Massachusetts is not more complacently disposed to 
an increase of tariff which is going to advance the already high cost of 
living, than is the producer across the border, who foresees the loss of 
a market with every addition to the tariff schedule. If the western 
farm bloc insists upon a higher tariff, it threatens the success of their 
shipway. The situation calls for a statesman’s vision. 

ONE SUGGESTION 

The United States can well afford to bear the entire expense of this 
great improvement, if thereby it may establish a long-term easement 
upon the affections of our northern neighbors. But there is much more 
involved than the mere matter of expense. Canada perceives the great 
growth and prosperity of the United States and naturally desires to 
freely share these conditions. Some of our departmental rulings are 
apt to remind the Dominion it is a foreign state. Better judgment 
affirms that Canada is entitled to all the rights and privileges of an 
economie nature enjoyed by the States of the Union. This condition 
established, good will must flourish. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred, 
as follows: 
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By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (8. 1) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the 
orderly marketing, and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2) to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4) to regulate promotion in the Army, and 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5) making an appropriation for defraying 
expenses of the United States Marine Band in attending 
Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Charlotte, N. 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. COUZENS: ° 

A bill (8S. 6) to provide for the regulation of the transmis- 
sion of intelligence by wire or wireless; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 7) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
J. W. Davidson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 8) for the relief of Lieut. David O. Bowman, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy; to the Committeé on 
Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 9) to provide for the construction of a vessel for 
the Coast Guard; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 10) to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Leon H. Hawley; 

‘ A bill (S. 11) for the relief of the Van Dorn Iron Works 
0.3 

A bill (S. 12) to reimburse the estate of Mary Agnes Roden; 
and 

A bill (S. 13) for the relief of the Upson-Walton Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 14) to amend sections 183 and 184 of chapter 6 
of title 44, of the United States Code, approved June 30, 1926, 
relative to the printing and distribution of the CoNnGREessioNaL 
ReEcorp ; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 
3, 1926, as amended; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 16) for the relief of Henry D. Long; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 17) to amend section 12 of the act entitled “An act 
to readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” 
approved June 10, 1922, as amended; 

A bill (S. 18) to amend the act approved June 1, 1926 
(44 Stat. L., 680), authorizing the Secretary of War to ex- 
change deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and com- 
ponents, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 19) to authorize the Secretary of War to loan 
aeronautical equipment and material for purposes of research 
and experimentation ; 

A bill (S. 20) authorizing good-conduct medal award to 
enlisted men of the Army; 

A bill (S. 21) to approve the action of the War Department 
in rendering relief to sufferers of the Mississippi River flood 
in 1927; 

A bill (S. 22) to amend section 1223 
of the United States; 

A bill (S. 23) to regulate the procurement of motor trans- 
portation in the Army ; 

A bill (S. 24) to amend that provision of the act approved 
March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. L., 412), relating to issue of arms 
and ammunition for the protection of public money and 
property ; 

A bill 


for 


the 
the 
> 


of the Revised Statutes 
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(S. 


to amend section 47c, national defense act, 
as amended, relating to military training required to entitle 
members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps to receive 
commutation of subsistence; and 

A bill (S. 26) to prohibit the making of photographs, sketches, 
or maps of yital military and naval defensive installations and 


equipment, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 


Military Affairs, 
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A bill (S. 27) to permit the naturalization of certain Filipinos 
who have served in the United States Army; to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 28) to prevent desecration of the flag and insignia 
of the United States and to provide punishment therefor; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 29) to amend paragraph 1 of section 22 of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended, by providing for the 
carrying of officers and enlisted men of the military and naval 
services while on leave of absence or furlough at own expense 
at reduced rates; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 30) to establish a Mississippi River board of engi- 
neers to investigate and report to Congress the best compre- 
hensive project for the control and utilization of the Mississippi 
River between certain points, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 31) granting a pension to John P. Cleveland; 
to the Committee on Pensions; 

A bill (S. 32) for the relief of James A. Hoey, alias Francis 
Fairfield ; 

A bill (S. 33) to correct the military record of William 
McCormick ; 

A bill (S. 34) for the relief of Edward T. Moran; 

A bill (S. 35) for the relief of James W. Nugent; 

A bill (S. 36) for the relief of Frank N. Dominick; and 

A bill (S. 37) for the relief of Charles Callender; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 38) for the relief of Josephene M. Scott; 

A bill (S. 39) for the relief of Kate Canniff; 

A bill (S. 40) for the relief of William F. Brockschmidt; 

A bill (S. 41) for the relief of Frank B. Hawley; 

A bill (S. 42) for the relief of Homer F. Cox; 

A biil (S. 48) for the relief of W. W. Payne; 

A bill (S. 44) for the relief of George N. Paige; and 

A bill (S. 45) for the relief of L. M. Winzenburg (with 
accompanying papers); te the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 46) to provide for the establishment of a branch 
home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
in one of the southeastern States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 47) to prohibit predictions with respect to cotton 
prices in any governmental report, bulletin, or other publica- 
tion; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 48) to provide for the erection of monuments at 
Dalton, Resaca, Cassville, and New Hope Church, in the State 
of Georgia, in commemoration of these historic points and 
battle fields of the Sherman-Johnston campaign in 1864, and to 
provide for the erection of markers at other points of historic 
interest along the Sherman-Johnston line of march; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 49) to promote the safety of passengers and 
employees upon railroads by prohibiting the use of wooden 
ears under certain circumstances; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

A bill (S. 50) to provide a procedure before United States 
commissioners in prosecutions of misdemeanor offenses against 
the prohibition laws (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 51) to subject certain immigrants, born in coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, to the quota under the immi- 
gration laws; and 

A bill (S. 52) to amend the immigration act of 1924 in 
respect of the percentage quotas; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

A bill (S. 53) to create a national military park at and in 
the vicinity of Kennesaw Mountain in the State of Georgia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 54) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Walter Blake Heyward; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 55) to authorize the President, by and with the 
advice of the Senate, to appoint Lieut. Joseph I. Porter to 
the Medical Corps of the Navy, in the grade of assistant sur- 
geon, rank of lieutenant (junior grade) ; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 56) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter into a contract or contracts for the erection 
and completion of a plant suitable for the investigations of 
the Bureau of Mines in Salt Lake City, Utah; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

A bill (S. 57) granting a pension to Neils Sandberg; and 
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A bill (8S. 58) granting a pension to Janet R. Parker; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 59) to amend an act authorizing the incorporation 
of the Smithsonian Institution ; 

A bill (S. 60) to amend subsection (a) of section 26 of the 
trading with the enemy act, so as to authorize the allocation 
of the unallocated interest fund in accordance with the records 
of the Alien Property Custodian; and 

A bill (S. 61) to authorize reimbursement of Dr. B. W. Black, 
formerly a commissioned officer of the United States Public 
Health Service, for travel performed subsequent to June 7, 
1924, under orders of the Secretary of the Treasury, issued 
prior to that date; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 62) to promote the development, protection, and 


utilization of national-forest resources, to stabilize the livestock | 


industry, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 68) to amend section 13, chapter 431, of an act 
approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L. p. 855), so as to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue trust and final patents 
on lands withdrawn or classified as power or reservoir sites, 
with a reservation of the right of the United States or its per- 
mittees to enter upon and use any part of such land for reser- 
voir or power-site purposes; and 

A bill (S. 64) to authorize the Secretary of War to secure 
for the United States title to certain private lands contiguous 
to and within the Militia Target Range Reservation, State of 
Utah; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 65) to create an establishment to be known as 
the national archives, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 66) to increase the cost of public building at 
Eureka, Utah; 

A bill (S. 67) for the purchase of a post-office site at Tre- 
monton, Utah; 

A bill (S. 68) for the purchase of a post-office site at Mount 
Pleasant, Utah; 

A bill (S. 69) to authorize the appropriation of $50,000 for 
the erection of a public building at Nephi, Utah; 

A bill (S. 70) for the purchase of a post-office site at Cedar 
City, Utah; 


A bill (S. 71) for the purchase of a site and the erection of 


a public building at St. George, Utah; and 
A bill (S. 72) relative to the extension and remodeling of the 
public building at Salt Lake City, Utah; to the Committee on 


Public Buildings and Grounds, 

A bill (S. 73) for the relief of the estate of John Scowcroft; 

A bill (S. 74) for the relief of Joseph H. Wilson; 

A bill (S. 75) for the relief of the Utah Fuel Co.; 

A bill (S. 76) for the relief of John A. Fox; 

A bill (S. 77) for the relief of David Thygerson; 

A bill (S. 78) for the relief of the sureties and indemnitors of 
William Roberts, Oren Burke, and Ralph Myers, and of Lilly J. 
Roberts, as administratrix of William Roberts, deceased; 

A bill (S. 79) for the relief of Ernest Mowrey; 

A bill (S. 80) for the relief of Rodney C. Allred, Bli J. Clay- 
son, James Trinnaman, jr., Ruel Evans, and Ernest Henley; 

A bill (8. 81) for the relief of the Bennion Livestock Co. ; 

A bill (S. 82) for the relief of Martin Dodge; 

A bill (S. 83) for the relief of Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile 
Institution; and 

A bill (S. 84) for the relief of the Great Western Coal Mines 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 85) authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians resid- 
ing in the State of Montana to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims; 

A bill (S. 86) providing that Indians and other persons on 
Indian reservations and superintendencies shall be subject to 
certain State or Territorial laws, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 87) to extend to the Northern Cheyenne Indians 
of Montana the same rights and benefits extended to other 
Indians under certain treaties; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 88) to amend section 202, paragraphs 9 and 10, of 
the act of June 7, 1924, entitled “An act to consolidate, codify, 
revise, and reenact the laws affecting the establishment of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau and the administration of the 
war risk insurance act, as amended, and the vocational rehabili- 
tation act, as amended”; and 

A bill (S. 89) to amend chapter 10, title 38, of the Code of 
Laws of the United States of America, entitled “World War 
veterans’ relief act,” to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 90) relating to pardons; 

A bill (S. 91) to supplement the act of June 30, 1906, creat- 
ing the United States court for China; 

A bill (S. 92) relating to foreign judgments; 

A bill (S. 93) to amend the Penal Code; 
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A bill (8. $4) granting immunity to certain witnesses; 

A bill (S, 95) to authorize the appointment of stenographers 
in the courts of the United States and to fix their duties and 
compensation; and 

A bill (S. 96) to further the administration of justice in the 
Federal courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 97) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Havre, Mont.; 

A bill (S. 98) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Glasgow, Mont.; 

A bill (S. 99) for the erection of a public building at Glen- 
dive, Mont., and appropriating money therefor; and 

A bill (S. 100) to enlarge, extend, remodel, etc., the public 
building at Helena, Mont.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 101) to provide for producers and others the benefit 
of official tests to determine protein in wheat for use in mer- 
chandising the same to the best advantage, and for acquiring 
and disseminating information relative to protein in wheat, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 102) relating to the employment of teachers or 
members of school boards by persons engaged in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 108) authorizing the payment of certain sums to 
Roosevelt County, Mont.; 

A bill (S. 104) authorizing appropriation of funds for con- 
struction of a highway from Red Lodge, Mont., to the boun- 
dary of the Yellowstone National Park near Cooke City, Mont.; 
and 

A bill (S. 105) relating to second-class postage rates; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 106) amending the act of January 27, 1922 (42 
Stat. 359) ; and 

A bill (S. 107) establishing additional land offices in the 
States of Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Nevada; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

3y Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 108) to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices 
in the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 109) to amend Public Laws No. 122 of the Seven- 
tieth Congress, known as the settlement of war claims act of 
1928, so as to extend the time within which claims might be 
filed ; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 110) for the relief of Edward Kesson; and 

A bill (S. 111) for the relief of the Peckham-Case Furniture 
Co., of Caldwell, Idaho; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 112) granting an increase of pension to Evaline 
Gravitt; 

A bill (S. 113) granting a pension to the minor children of 
Anatol Czarnecki ; 

A bill ‘S. 114) granting a pension to John L. Baxter; and 

A bill (S. 115) granting a pension to Sarah Ellen Nichols 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 116) to add certain lands to the Idaho National 
Forest, Idaho; 

A bill (S. 117) to add certain lands to the Boise National 
Forest, Idaho; 

A bill (S. 118) for the relief of Lyn Lundquist; and 

A bill (S. 119) for the relief of Nellie Kildee; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 120) to authorize the President to detail engineers 
of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to assist the governments of the Latin-American Republics 
in highway matters; and 

A bill (S. 121) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 122) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the continuous production 
of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” approved June 4, 
1924; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 123) for the relief of Benjamin F. Spates; 

A bill (S. 124) for the relief of certain officers of the United 
States Public Health Service; 

A bill (S. 125) for the relief of Thurman A. Poe; and 

A bill (S. 126) for the relief of H. D. Winton; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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A bill (S. 127) to amend section 6 of an act entitled “An act 
relative to the naturalization and citizenship of married 
women,” approved September 22, 1922; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

A bill (S, 128) granting a pension to Charles BE, Woodward ; 

A bill (S. 129) granting a pension to Joseph I. Earl; 

A bill (S. 130) granting a pension to Rebecca E. Huntsman; 

A bill (S. 131) to amend the pension laws with reference to 
the terms of service of persons honorably discharged from the 
military or naval service of the United States; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 132) for the construction of an irrigation dam on 
Walker River, Nev.; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

A bill (S. 133) for the relief of Sergt. William 8. Risley, 
Corpl. James R. Allen, and Pvts. William H. Edwards, Lorenzo 
tdmunds, Ole Michelsen, Andrew J. Burke, Frederick N. 
Sorenson, Walter A. Fullerton, Harry Pierce, Hughy Wright, 
James H. Jensen, Ren Bryson, and John J. Kelly, who served 
in Company B, First Battalion Nevada Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 134) to purchase land for the Indian colony near 
the city of Ely, Nev., and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 135) to provide for the payment for benefits re- 
ceived by the Paiute Indian Reservation lands within the New- 
lands irrigation project, Nevada, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 136) to authorize the acquisition of a 
erection of a Federal building at Sparks, Nev. ; 

A bill (S. 137) to authorize the acquisition of a 
erection of a Federal building at Ruth, Nev.; 

A bill (S. 188) to authorize the acquisition of a 
erection of a Federal building at Lovelock, Nev. ; 

A bill (S. 139) to authorize the acquisition of a 
erection of a Federal building at Elko, Nev. ; 

A bill (S. 140) to authorize the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Gardnerville, Nev. ; 

A bill (S. 141) to authorize the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Yerington, Nev.; 

A bill (S. 142) to authorize the remodeling of the building 
occupied by the United States mint and assay office at Carson 
City, Nev.; and 


site and the 
site and the 
site and the 


site and the 


A bill (S. 148) to authorize the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building thereon at Ely, Nev.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 144) providing for the exchange of lands within 
the limits of railroad grants and within the exterior limits of 
stock driveways; 


A bill (S. 145) to reestablish and reopen the United States 
land office at Eiko, Nev.; 

A bill (S. 146) to amend section 1 of the act of June 7, 1924, 
entitled “An act for the relief of settlers and town-site occupants 
of certain lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, in 
Nevada, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 147) to authorize an exchange of lands between the 
United States and the Utah Construction Co.; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 148) to require contractors and subcontractors en- 
gaged on public works of the United States to give certain pref- 
erences in the employment of labor; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

A bill (S. 149) to increase the pensions of certain veterans 
of the Civil War; and 

A bill (S. 150) granting pensions and increases of pensions 
to certain widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 151) to repeal the national-origin provisions of the 
immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 152) to provide for weekly pay days for postal em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 153) granting consent to the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point 
near the South Mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the county of 
Alameda, in said State; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 154) authorizing the Secretary of War to award 
the congressional medal of honor to Elmer ©. Roberts, Julian I. 
Hickson, Kelley Ballard, Martin L. Gore, Thomas BE. Carroll, 
Chester A. Hewitt, Richard Shinners, Norman C. Oleson, and 
Davis P. Hart; and 

A bill (8. 155) for the relief of Jesse J. Britton; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
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A bill (S. 156) granting a pension to Kate McGovern; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 157) to provide for the erection of a monument to 
Daniel Boone and his company of pioneers at Fort Boonesboro, 
Ky. ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 158) to amend the act of May 24, 1928, entitled “An 
act making eligible for retirement, under certain conditions, 
officers and former officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps of the United States, other than officers of the Regular 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who incurred physical disability 
in line of duty while in the service of the United States during 
the World War”; 

A bill (S. 159) to amend the act approved July 2, 1926 (44 
Stat. p. 784), relating to the procurement of aircraft supplies 
by the War Department and the Navy Department ; 

A bill (S. 160) to provide more effectively for the national 
defense by authorizing an increase in the number of Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units for the Air Corps of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 161) to authorize the Secretary of War to pay 
officers and men of Company G, Third Infantry, Hawaii Na- 
tional Guard, for armory drill during the period January 1, 
1917, to June 30, 1917; 

A bill (S. 162) for recognizing aviation accomplishments; 

A bill (S. 163) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
the Fort Griswold tract to the State of Connecticut; and 

A bill (S. 164) giving preference to domestic materials in con- 
tracts and purchases for military and naval purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 165) to amend section 200 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, as amended; and 

A bill (S. 166) providing for additional payments to certain 
persons receiving automatic war-risk insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 167) to authorize enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
to count service in the Marine Corps for the purposes of lon- 
gevity pay; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 168) providing for the biennial appointment of a 
board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government and 
conditions in the Philippine Islands; to the Committee of Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions. 

A bill (S. 169) for the relief of the State of Connecticut; and 

A bill (S. 170) to pay certain claims heretofore reported to 
Congress by the Secretary of War arising from the explosions 
and fire at the plant of the T. A. Gillespie Loading Co. at 
Morgan, N. J., October 4 and 5, 1918; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 171) authorizing the Secretary of War to modify 
the contract for the sale of St. Johns Bluff Military Reservation, 
Fla. ; 

A bill (S. 172) for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, alias 
Martin G. Schanck; 

A bill (S. 178) authorizing an increase in the number of 
cadets at the United States Military Academy and midshipmen 
at the United States Naval Academy ; 

A bill (S. 174) to provide for the establishment of a branch 
home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in 
the State of Florida; and 

A bill (S. 175) for the relief of Frederick V. Armistead; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 176) t> amend an act entitled “An act in reference 
to writs of error,’ approved January 31, 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 177) to provide for refunding to the American 
Foundation (Inc.) tariff duties on a carillon of bells; and 

A bill (S. 178) to amend section 3207 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended by section 1030 of the act approved June 2, 1924; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 180) to legalize a bridge across St. Johns River 
2% miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 181) for the relief of James H. Roache; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 182) for the relief of Daisy O. Davis; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 183) granting a pension to Jessie M. Harlan; 

A bill (S. 184) to amend “An act granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers and 
sailors, and for other purposes ” ; 

A bill (S. 185) granting a pension to Frederick Vanderhorst 
Toomer ; and 
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A bill (S. 186) granting a pension to Robert P. Martinez; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 187) to extend the benefits of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, to John Melville; to ‘the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 188) to provide for the admission to the mails 
as second-class matter of publications of charitable societies ; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Reads, 

A bill (S. 189) granting an imerease of pension to Julia 
Mackintosh ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 190) for the relief of Thomas F. Nicholas; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 191) for the relief of George B. Marx; 

A bill (S. 192) for the relief of Ludwig Baer ; 

A bill (S. 198) for the relief of the Union Shipping & Trading 
Co. (Ltd.) ; and 

A bill (S. 194) for the relief of Anne B. Slocum; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 195) to facilitate the administration of the na- 
tional parks by the United States Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 196) to provide for uniform administration of the 
national parks by the United States Department of the In- 
terior, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 197) making an appropriation for the survey of 
public lands in the State of Utah; to the Committee on Ap 
propriations. 

A bill (S. 198) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the settlement of certain claims of American nationals 
against Germany, Austria, and Hungary, and of nationals of 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary against the United States, 
and for the ultimate return of all property held by the Alien 
Property Custodian”; and 

A bill (S. 199) to authorize the erection of a Veterans’ Bu- 
reau hospital in the State of Utah; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A bill (S. 200) to amend the act approved March 3, 1927, 
entitled “An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 201) to amend sections 2325 and 2326 of the Re- 
vised Statutes prescribing the method of obtaining patent to 
mining claims; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys; 

A bill (S. 202) to provide for the deportation of certain alien 
seamen, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

A bill (8. 203) to provide compulsory licenses for unused pat- 
ents; to the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 204) providing for the withdrawal of the United 
States from the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions, 

A bill (S. 205) to provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance, under the Bureau of Mines, of a research station at 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and 

A bill (S. 206) to cede unreserved nonmineral public lands to 
the several States; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

A bill (S. 207) for the relief of Indians, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 208) to establish a department of national defense, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 209) to repeal the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to detail officers and enlisted men of the United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to assist the governments 
of the Latin-American Republics in military and naval mat- 
ters,” approved May 19, 1926; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 210) to authorize the designation and bonding of 
persons to act for disbursing officers and others charged with 
the disbursement of public money of the United States; and 

A bill (S. 211) transferring to the Department of Justice 
certain rights, privileges, powers, and duties relating to the 
national prohibition act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 212) to authorize the erection of a United States 
veterans’ hospital in the State of Alabama and to authorize an 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 213) granting a pension to Frank L, Smith (alias 
John H. Burden) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 214) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States,” 
approved January 16, 1883; 

A bill (S. 215) to amend section 13 of the act of Mareh 4, 
1923, entitled “Aa act to provide for the classification of civilian 
positions within the District of Columbia and in the field serv- 
ices,” as amended by the act of May 28, 1928; 

A bill (8S. 216) to establish a board of civil-service appeals 
and to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the classifi- 
cation of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and 
in the field service,” approved March 4, 1923 (ch. 265, 42 Stat. 
1488), and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 217) placing service postmasters in the classified 
service; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 218) to place Norman A. Ress on the retired list 
of the Navy ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 219) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire toll bridges and maintain them as free bridges, and for 
other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 220) to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 221) to provide for the establishment of an 8-hour 
day for yardmasters of carriers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

A bill (S. 222) authorizing the President to present in the 
name of Congress a medal of honor to Clarence D. Chamberlin ; 
and 

A bill (S. 223) for the relief of the widow of First Lieut. 
William C. Williams, jr., Air Service Reserve Corps, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 224) to amend section 5137 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 225) granting increase of pensions to soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the war with Spain, the Philippine in- 
surrection, and the China relief expedition, and to widows, chil- 
dren, and dependent relatives of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, granting pensions to World War veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 226) authorizing the issuing of certificates of ar- 
rival to persons born in the United States who are now aliens; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 227) equalizing annual leave of employees of the 
Department of Agriculture stationed outside the continental 
limits of the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 228) for the relief of Jacob Scott; 

A bill (S. 229) for the relief of August R. Lundstrom; and 

A bill (S. 230) to eredit certain officers of the Army with 
service at the United States Military Academy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 231) granting a pension to Thomas R. Myrick; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 232) for the relief of John W. Adair; and 

A bill (S. 233) for the relief of Agnes J. Bowling; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 234) to provide books and educational supplies free 
of charge to pupils of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 235) for the relief of Maude E. Mayer; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 236) for the relief of Lyda F. Foster; 

A bill (S. 237) granting compensation to John Frost; 

A bill (S. 238) granting compensation to Chester B. Wood; 
and 

A bill (S. 239) for the relief of William J. McCarthy; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 240) to protect trade-mark owners, distributors, 
and the public against injurious and uneconomic practices in the 
distribution of articles of standard quality under a distinguish- 
ing trade-mark, brand, or name; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

A bill (S. 241) to permit the naturalization of certain Fili- 
pinos who have served in the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 242) to correct the military record of James 
Coughlin; and 

A bill (S. 248) for the relief of James E. Gilleece, alias James 
E. Gilleese (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (8S. 244) granting a pension to Anna Wynn; 
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A bill (S. 245) granting an increase of pension to Alice M. 
Rhodes; 

A bill (S. 246) granting an increase of pension to Bda Blank- 
art Funston; 

A bill (S. 247) granting a pension to Lizzie Kennedy (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 248) granting a pension to Elizabeth Hoeck (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 249) granting an increase of pension to Nettie 
Manahan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 250) granting a pension to Adelle Scott (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 251) granting a pension to Mary Randal (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S, 252) granting a pension to Edward Friesner (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 253) granting a pension to Emma R. Smith (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 254) granting an increase of pension to Narcissa 
Blair (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 255) for the promotion of the health and welfare 
of mothers and infants, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 256) to enable certain mothers and widows of 
deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces 
now interred in the cemeteries of the United States to make a 
pilgrimage to these cemeteries; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs ; 

(By request.) A bill (S. 257) to establish a revolving fund 
for loans to a cooperative association for the production of 
fertilizer ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 258) granting relief to disabled ex-service men in 
submitting final proof on homestead entries; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 259) providing pensionable status for John D. 
Boyd’s company of the Arizona Militia; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 260) to amend section 202, paragraph 7, of the 
World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 261) amending the act of January 25, 1917 (39 
Stat. L. 868), and other acts relating to the Yuma Auxiliary 
project, Arizona; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

A bill (S. 262) for the relief of John B. Evans; and 

A bill (S. 268) for the relief of Henry M. Ismond; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I introduce a bill providing 
for an amendment to the flood control act so as to authorize 
the payment by the Government for flowage rights in spillways. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 264) to amend the act approved May 15, 1928, 
entitled “An act for the control of floods on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I also introduce a bill, to 
which the attention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is 
called, embodying certain amendments to the bill introduced by 
him to provide for the making of loans to drainage or levee 
districts, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A biil (S. 265) to provide for the making of loans to drainage 
or levee districts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I also introduce a bill making 
available the fund for the protection of flood-control works and 
for bank protection on the tributaries of the Mississippi River 
pending the legislation which may be anticipated following the 
surveys now being made. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 271) to amend section 7 of the Public Act No. 391, 
Seventieth Congress, approved May 15, 1928; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 266) to establish game sanctuaries in the national 
forests; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 267) to create a national memorial military park 
at Helena, Ark.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 268) to permit rural letter carriers to act as agents 
or solicitors outside of their hours of employment; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 269) to provide for the improvement of Ouachita 
fiver; and 
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A bill (S. 270) to authorize an appropriation of $25,000 for 
use in dredging Ouachita River between Arkadelphia and Cam- 
den, Ark.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 272) amending section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act; and 

A bill (S. 273) for the protection of persons employed on 
railway baggage cars, railway express cars, and railway express- 
baggage cars, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 274) authorizing the use of tribal moneys belong- 
ing to the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians of Oklahoma 
for certain purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 275) providing for the establishment in the De- 
partment of State of a board of foreign affairs and a Foreign 
Service school ; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 276) to incorporate the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 277) to correct the military record of James Luther 
Hammon ; 

A bill (S. 278) for the relief of William A. Hynes; and 

A bill (S. 279) for the relief of John Martin; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 280) for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; 

A bill (S. 281) for the relief of Jerry Branham; 

A bill (S. 282) for the relief of Elisha H. Long; 

A bill (S. 283) for the relief of A. G. Wilson; 

A bill (S. 284) for the relief of Capt. John V. D. Hume; 

A bill (S. 285) for the relief of N. B. Payne; 

A bill (S. 286) for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester; 

A bill (S. 287) for the relief of Glenn W. Hanna; and 

A bill (S. 288) for the relief of William Sheldon (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 289) granting an increase of pension to Elisha J. 
Dickerson ; 

A bill (S. 290) granting a pension to Alonzo Northrup; and 

A bill (S. 291) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Davis (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 292) to amend the act (Public, No. 135, 68th Cong.) 
approved May 24, 1924, entitled “An act for the reorganization 
and improvement of the Foreign Service of the United States, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 293) for the relief of Margaret Crotty (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 294) granting a pension to Harriet Bancroft Love- 
joy (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 295) granting a pension to Cora M. Bigelow (with 
accompanying papers; and 

A bill (S. 296) granting an increase of pension to Ellen L. 
Webster (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

3y Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 297) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Hastings; 

A bill (S. 298) granting a pension to Pearl Rounds; and 

A bill (S. 299) granting a pension to Alfaretta B. Greul; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 300) granting a pension to William O. Forshay; 

A bill (S. 301) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Sullivan; and 

A bill (S. 302) granting an increase of pension to Victoria 
A. Amberg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 303) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
M. Stone; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3804) for the relief of Cullen D. O’Bryan and 
Lettie A. O’Bryan; and 

A bill (S. 305) for the relief of Mary McGrath; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTR: 

A bill (S. 306) to amend certain laws relating to American 
seamen, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

A bill (S. 307) for the relief of Frederick E. Burgess; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 308) for the relief of August Mohr; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

A bill (S. 309) to provide for the construction of a post road 
and military highway from a point on or near the Atlantic 
coast to a point on or near the Pacific coast, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
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By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A joint resolution (8. J. Res. 1) interpreting sections 3 and 
4 of the Mississippi River flood control act of 1928; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A joint resolution (8. J. Res. 2) authorizing the President 
of the United States to invite the Governments of Great 
Britain, Japan, Italy, and France to send representatives to a 
conference for the purpose of entering into an agreement to 
guarantee the independence of the Philippine Islands; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 8) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States fixing the commencement 
of the terms of President and Vice President and Members of 
Congress and fixing the time of the assembling of Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A resolution (S. J. Res. 4) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States excluding aliens in the appor- 
tionment of Representatives among the several States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) amending the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the erection for the sole use of the Pan American 
Union of an office building on the square of land lying between 
Highteenth Street, C Street, and Virginia Avenue NW., in 
the city of Washington, D. C.,” approved May 16, 1928; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. REED: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) fer the appointment of a 
joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to 
investigate the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 8) to provide for appropriate 
military reeords for persons who, pursuant to orders, reported 
for military duty, but whose induction or commission into the 
service was not, through no fault of their own, formally com- 
pleted on or prior to November 11, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 9) for the amendment of the 
acts of February 2, 1903, and March 3, 1905, as amended, to 
allow the States to quarantine against the shipment thereto, 
therein, or through of livestock, including poultry, from a State 
or ‘Territory, or portion thereof, where a livestock or poultry 
disease is found to exist, which is not covered by regulatory 
action of the Department of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 10) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relative to the terms 
of Representatives ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 11) for the termination of the 
alleged treaty between the United States and Haiti; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) te amend ‘the act entitled 
“An act authorizing preliminary examinations of sundry streams 
with a view to the control of their floods, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 12, 1929; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 13) to amend public resolution 
approved February 25, 1929, entitled “ Joint resolution for 
the relief of farmers in the storm and flood stricken areas of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama ”’; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 14) directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to take action relative to adjustment 
of freight rates upon export grain and grain products moved 
by common carriers subject to the interstate commeree act, 
and the fixing of rates and charges; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 15) to furnish the daily Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to posts of the American Legion, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and to camps of the United Spanish War Veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Printing. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 3) to provide for apportionments of Representatives 
in Congress. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the last reapportion- 
ment act upon which the House and Senate agreed became a 
law on August 8, 1911, validating the 1910 census. For 18 sub- 
sequent years there has been no legislation on the subject 
despite constitutional requirement. The 1920 census never has 
been reflected in a new apportionment. Thus four Congresses 
and two Presidents have been elected on an anticonstitutional 
basis. The estimated result to-day is the existence of 32,000,000 
relatively disfranchised Americans in 11 violated States. 

The House of Representatives sought to cure this default on 
January 19, 1921, by the passage of a reapportionment based 
upon the 1920 census. The Senate killed the measure in com- 
mittee, and refused subsequently to revive it. 

The House later made a second and broader effort not only 
to eure the 1920 lapse but also to provide against a perpetua- 
tion of the lapse in 1930 and thereafter. To this end it passed 
the socalled Fenn bill (H. R. 11725) on January 11, 1929. 
This was favorably reported to the Senate by its Committee on 
Commerce on January 14, 1929 (S. 1474), but died on the 
calendar. In a word, it provided for automatic, ministerial 
reapportionment after each census in the event of failure by 
Congress to act independently. 

At the time of its demise announcement was made on the 
Senate floor that the same purpose sought to be served by the 
Fenn bill would be renewed in the extra session of Congress. 
The proposal introduced herewith is in keeping with this pros- 
pectus. But as the result of many conferences and inquiries 
during recess certain changes are proposed in the former phrase- 
ology, not for the purpose of changing its objectives in any 
degree, but for the purpose of emphasizing these objectives in 
a manner and form calculated better to serve the accomplish- 
ment of a permanent enabling act and thus to protect repre- 
sentative institutions at their source pursuant to censtitutional 
theory and mandate. The need for this protection has ceased 
to be an academic consideration. It is eonfessed by the failure 
of Congress for the past eight years to agree upon new appor- 
tienment which should correct the glaring inequalities now 
trespassing upon the constitutional rights of a quarter of the 
population of the United States. Nor is there convincing 
reason to anticipate that in lieu of an enabling act of this char- 
acter the same influences and considerations which have pre- 
vented constitutional apportionment in the past will not pro- 
long these defaults indefinitely. As entrenched inequities in- 
crease their voluntary correction proportionately becomes less 
easy and less likely. 

The purpose of this explanatory statement is not that of 
proving the existing constitutional jeopardy, nor in sustaining 
in relation thereto the need of statutory guaranties to cure the 
evils of congressional inertia. These axioms are considered to 
be self-evident. Neither is the purpose of this statement to 
defend the so-called “anticipatery character” of this pro 
posal. If this were an infirmity, it would defeat every enabling 
act ever created. The Supreme Court repeatedly has passed 
upon this issue. It is settled. “Let the end be legitimate, 
let it be within the scope of the Constitution; and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, 
which are not prohibited, and consist with the letter and spirit 
ef the Constitution, are constitutional.” (MeCulloch v. Mary- 
land, 4 Wheaton, 316.) It equally is settled that the delegu- 
tion of a purely ministerial function by Congress, in pursuit 
of these ends, is beyond constitutional question. “It is not 
too much to say that a denial to Congress of the right, under 
the Constitution, to delegate the power to determine some fact 
of the state of things upon which the enforcement of its en- 
actment depends would be to stop the wheels of government 
and to bring about confusion, if not paralysis, in the conduet 
of the public business.” (Union Bridge Co. v. U. S., 204 U. S. 
364.) 

These phases of the principle sought to be served by the 
so-called Fenn bill are covered in prior debates. Thus the 
principle has been settled—and officially approved by that 
braneh of Congress primarily and immediately affected by its 
terms. The principle transcends any ministerial detail in its 
validation. This proposed bill scrupulously preserves this prin- 
ciple. Its changes aim only at improvement in detail consonant 
with the principle. The purpose of this statement is confined 
to an explanation of these changes. 

FIRST 

The proposed title is “An act to provide for the apportion- 

melt” imstead of “An act for the apportionment.’ This is a 
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more scrupulous definition, because the act does not make an 
actual apportionment. It is a general enabling act to provide a 
permanent system under which actual and specific apportion- 
ments shall occur. If this distinction be borne clearly in mind, 
there will be less confusion in subsequent thinking. There will 
be a larger vision. We shall concern ourselves less with the 
petty arithmetic which involves the temporary numerical status 
of a given State in a given Congress, and more with the per- 
manent provision of indubitable life insurance for the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
SECOND 

The proposed bill substitutes the President for the Secretary 
of Commerce as the ministerial agent who shall report the cen- 
sus figures and certain fixed mathematical deductions there- 
from. It is obviously preferable that this function be served 
by a constitutional officer, since permanence is one of the major 
virtues to be desired in such a statute, 

THIRD 

Instead of naming a House membership of 435 it names “ the 
existing number,” and instead of designating the “method 
known as major fractions” it designates “the method used in 
the last preceding apportionment.” Under dispassionate analysis 
this change will be found to be vastly more than mere substi- 
tution of words. It will promptly prove itself to be in larger 
harmony with the broad aspirations with which this enterprise 
is clothed. In proportion as it relieves the bill of needless 
mechanical detail it also should relieve the bill of such oppo- 
sition as heretofore has complained against detail. The reasons 
for this third change in phraseology are as follows: 

First. As regards limit of membership, the new phraseology 
does not depart from the courageous proposal of the Fenn bill 
to hold the House to its present membership of 435, except that 
it proposes to accommodate itself to a change in this limit if 
and when Congress itself, in some subsequent specific appor- 
tionment, shall make such a change in an actual apportionment. 
If this act should foreclose itself against such accommodation, 
it might be repealed by implication, as happened to a kindred 
act in 1850, in the event that an actual subsequent apportion- 
ment should change the size of the House. Thus it would 
sacrifice its permanence. Let the theory of the act be clearly 
remembered. It is not a specific apportionment. That issue, 
under the terms of the act, arises independently in 1930 and 
This is a permanent enabling act, 


each tenth year thereafter. 
paralleling and authenticating the Constitution, and intended 
not only for one but for all subsequent crises in the event of 


subsequent defaults. Therefore, like the Constitution, it should 
avoid all possible mechanical detail and, so far as possible, 
broadly accommodate itself to the serial decisions of Congress 
both as to limit of membership and as to method for handling 
remainders. 

Second. To identify any one method in this permanent act— 
whether the method of major fractions or equal proportions— 
would be to assume that science itself has traversed the subject 
with findlity. Science is not thus static. For example, there 
are at least three other methods discussed in the report of the 
National Academy of Sciénces, which is careful to delimit its 
present findings to “the present state of knowledge.” Again, 
there never yet has been a deliberate effort to fix the consti- 
tutional objective which the method of apportionment should 
answer. In other words, the subject is far from closed. The 
last word by no means has been spoken. Scientists themselves 
will be among the first to recognize this fact, and, like the 
National Academy, scrupulously confess themselves limited to 
the “present state of knowledge.” A permanent ministerial 
apportionment act should be susceptible of accommodation to 
the progressive state of knowledge. Progressive latitude is im- 
possible if any one method be frozen into this neutral law. 
This act expressly and purposely avoids all limitation, leaving 
to each decennial Congress the right of unprejudiced selection. 
Such a purpose can be achieved only by the language proposed. 

Third. To identify any one method of apportionment is to 
expose the legislation to the same possibility of repeal by im- 
plication noted heretofore in connection with a fixed limit on 
membership. If this act were, for example, to require minis- 
terial apportionment by the method of equal proportions, and 
Congress were to insist upon using the method of major frae- 
tions in a specific 1930 reapportionment, then this act would be 
repealed by implication and the basic purpose and necessity of 
the act—namely, to provide permanent constitutional insurance 
against these recurrent decennial defaults—would be wholly 
defeated. In other words, desirable permanence can be achieved 
only by the language proposed. 

Fourth. Since the dominating purpose is to cure a basic de- 
fault in a fundamental constitutional process, method in such 
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a ministerial law is entirely secondary. Yet to identify any one 
of several rival methods would be to invite a collateral quarrel 
over method, which puts an wholly artificial emphasis in the 
wrong place and subordinates the “shadow” to the “ sub- 
stance.” It provides the foes to all ministerial reapportionment 
with excuses for opposition when reasons lack. That the ques- 
tion of method is utterly secondary is susceptible of mathemati- 
cal proof. For example, the choice of methods in 1920 affected 
only three seats while the failure of all apportionment in 1920 
affected 435 seats. Again, and even more eloquently, the choice 
of methods in 1930 will affect but 1 seat while a renewed fail- 
ure of all apportionment in 1930 again will affect 435 seats. 
The pending problem, in other words, is infinitely more than a 
war of quotients. This act would serve the far broader function 
of providing in the case of reapportionment what the Feder- 
alist Papers declared to be essential to the life of government, 
namely, “A power equal to every possible contingency must 
exist somewhere in the Government.” Obviously, this power is 
lacking as regards apportionment until this act is law. This 
basic need should never be minimized or smoke screened by 
lesser considerations. Therefore all needless detail and detour 
should be avoided in its terms. This again recommends the 
proposed phraseology. 

Fifth. The problem, then, is to avoid detail, while yet pro- 
viding all essential specifications. Manifestly this calls for the 
status quo in the matter of detail in any given decennial, to 
wit, “the existing number of Representatives” and “the 
method followed at the last preceding apportionment.” We 
take from Congress none of its rights of independent decision. 
We take away only its anticonstitutional inertia. We leave 
with Congress all possible serial control over detail. If it be 
said that this language may perpetuate major fractions in 1931, 
the answer is that it may just as readily perpetuate equal pro- 
portions after 1930 if Congress chooses to use the latter method 
in an independent 1930 apportionment. The further answer is 
that the failure of this act, in the event of continued congres- 
sional default in 1930, will perpetuate major fractions anyway, 
just as nine years of default have perpetuated them since 1920. 
In other words, the partisans of major fractions or equal pro- 
portions or any other method have a common interest in the 
latitudes which this proposed phraseology affords, and in the 
success of this movement which is attempting to write this 
proposal into law. This is the time and the place for all par- 
tisans of all methods to take common ground for the sake of 
the basic objective, because the lapse in apportionment itself 
must be cured or there will be no further opportunity for any 
method. The partisan of equal proportions may feel that the 
enabling act would be stronger with his particular method 
identified, because he can summon powerful scientific witnesses 
to sustain his mathematical conclusions. But the partisan of 
major fractions may feel just as strongly that his particular 
method would be the larger asset, because he, too, has wit- 
nesses, and he has also the authority of existing practice plus 
the latest decision of the House of Representatives. Neither 
partisan, however, rationally wants the act itself to fall be 
tween these rivalries; and both partisans should find compel- 
ling reasons why ministerial legislation of this permanent type 
properly and logically should avoid temporary controversies 
and temporary decisions. 

I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Census Advisory Committee met 
on Saturday and has submitted a report relative to the pending 
apportionment measure. I ask that the report be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the report was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, April 13, 1929. 
Hon. ArtHur H. VANDPNBERG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The Census Advisory Committee held a meeting 
in the Census Bureau to-day and, in compliance with your request, gave 
considerable attention to the advisability of the enactment of a law 
providing for a ministerial apportionment, and I take pleasure in send- 
ing you the resolution that was unanimously adopted. 

I and the assistant to the director, Dr. Joseph A, Hill, participated 
in the discussion and we agree with the recommendation of the 
committee. 

Very truly yours, 
W. M, Strevart, Director. 
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DerarRTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BuURBAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, April 13, 1929. 
Hon, WiLtiAM M, STEUART, 
Director of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In compliance with Senator VANDENBERG'’s request as trans- 
mitted to us through the Director of the Census we have given con- 
sideration to the question of what method of apportionment should be 
prescribed in a law providing for a ministerial apportionment to go 
into effect following each decennial census in case Congress itself fails 
to act. 

Independently of the relative merits of diffcrent methods of appor- 
tionment, we are of the opinion that in a law providing for minis- 
terial apportionment of Representatives, to go into effect only in case 
Congress itself fails to make an apportionment, it is desirable to pro- 
vide that the method shall be that “followed at the last preceding 
reapportionment,” since presumably the intent of Congress would be 
best carried out by this procedure. This would leave it open to future 
Congresses to apply or prescribe whatever method may be approved and 
would avoid what might otherwise prove to be temporary definitions in 
a law aiming at permanence, 

The committee ventures to express the hope that the present Congress 
not only will pass a general and permanent enabling act, as indicated, 
but also will appoint a special committee or commission to study the 
subject of methods of apportionment in all its phases and to prepare 
a comprehensive report for the information of Congress in connection 
with the specific apportionment of 1930. In this connection it may 
be proper to call attention to a report submitted by the census advisory 
committee to Senator Sutherland under date of February 24, 1921. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Grorcb E. HARNETT, 
Roper’ E, CHADDOCK, 
WIittrorp I. Kine, 
G. F. WARREN, 
W. F. Witicox, Chairman, 
The Census Advisory Committee. 


This action of the advisory committee is also approved by the follow- 
ing, who were members of this committee in 1921, when last the com- 
mittee acted upon reapportionment : 

Edwin R. A. Seligman, 

Carroll W. Doten. 

Wesley C. Mitchell. 


Norr.—These signatures include all the scientists now officially con- 
nected with the Census Bureau in a direct or advisory capacity. Pro- 
fessors Doten, Mitchell, and Willcox are former presidents of the 
American Statistical Association. Professors Seligman, Chaddock, Will- 
cox, and Mitchell are former presidents of the American Economic 
Association. These are the two associations which nominate members 
for the advisory committee of the Census Bureau. 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL STATION AT KEY WEST 


By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 179) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dis- 
pose of the Marine Biological Station at Key West, Fla. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the bill which I have intro- 
duced is an exact copy of Senate bill 6560 which passed the Sen- 
ate on February 25, 1929, and was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 2, 1929, without amendment. The bill 
was enrolled on March 2, 1929, but did not reach the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the President of the Senate 
for signature. I am introducing again the identical bill as it 
passed both bodies at the last session, and I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the nature of the 
bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to dispose of the marine biological station at Key 
West, Fla. It is recommended by the department. 

Mr. WATSON. This being a new Congress I think it proper 
that the bill should be referred to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I submit that the bill was passed by both 
Houses in the last Congress. I ask that the bill may lie on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The bill will lie on the table for 
the present. 


OPERATIONS OF THE 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A joiit resolution (S. J. Res. 6) to amend the Constitution 
of the United States so as to subject any person or persons upon 
any foreign territory located in the United States or its pos- 
sessions to the operations of the national prohibition laws; 


to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION LAWS 
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Whereas Article VI, clause 2, of the Constitution of the United 
States provides, “ This Constitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land”; and 

Whereas “All that can be required of a State is that it should 
not overstep the limits which international law places upon its juris- 
diction; within these limits, its title to exercise jurisdiction rests 
in its sovereignty. Nor is criminal jurisdiction governed by a different 
principle. All, or nearly all, systems of law extend their action to 
offenses committed outside the State which adopts them, and they do 
so in ways which vary from State to State,” ; and 

Whereas “The territoriality of criminal law, therefore, is not an 
absolute principle of international law and by no means coincides with 
territorial sovereignty"; and 

Whereas “There is no rule of international law 
criminal proceedings are exclusively within 
State whose flag is flown.” ; and 

Whereas “No one disputes the right of a State to subject its citi- 
zens abroad to the operations of its own penal laws, if it sees fit to 
do so. This concerns simply the citizen and his own government, and 
no other government can properly interfere”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each house 
concurring therein), That the following amendment be proposed to the 
legislatures of the several States as an amendment to the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which when 
ratified by three-fourths of said legislatures, shall be valid as part 
of the Constitution, and to be known as section 4 of the eighteenth 
amendment or Article XVIII of the said Constitution, viz: 

After one month from the ratification of this amendment the manu- 
facture, sale, transportation, possession, purchase, importation, or 
exportation of intoxicating liquors by any person or persons, whom- 
soever, native or foreign born, citizen, resident, visitor, foreign repre- 
sentative, or temporary resident as the representative of any country, 
officially or otherwise, upon any soil or territory, foreign or domestic, 
located in the United States or its possessions, whether the same is or 
shall be a private or public place, such as an embassy, consulate, or 
otherwise, is hereby prohibited, and the Congress shall have power 
and it shall be its duty to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this section of the Constitution. 


to the effect that 
the jurisdiction of the 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT ON AMERICAN VESSELS 


Mr. BLEASE submitted the following concurrent resolution 


(S. Con. Res. 1), which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


Whereas it is a duly acknowledged and universally recognized prin- 
ciple of international law that, “What occurs on poard a vessel on the 
high seas must be regarded as if it occurred on the territory of the 
state whose flag the ship flies” : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President and all public officials charged with the enforcement 
of the laws of the United States be, and they are hereby, respectfully 
requested to prosecute, in the, strictest sense and to the full extent of 
the national prohibition laws, each and every violation thereof which 
occurs upon any vessel or vessels flying the American flag upon the 
high seas, 

USE OF LIQUORS BY FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. BLEASE submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 2), which was read and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Whereas it has come to the knowledge of the American public that 
the embassies, through foreign ambassadors, ministers, consuls, secre- 
taries, attachés, and clerks, have received and are continuously receiv- 
ing whiskies, wines, beers, and other intoxicating drinks, and are 
serving them at their private meals and at quasi-public and public 
dinners and entertainments; and 

Whereas the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States prohibits such conduct, and the laws of the United States prohibit 
the possession of, the transporting, the selling, or the serving of such 
drinks as are intoxicating, either in private homes or elsewhere ; and 

Whereas it has become a scandal in view of the publicity given to 
the same as to the sale of whisky by parties connected with certain 
embassies, and the drinking in public of such parties, the reckless driv- 
ing of automobiles while drunk, and other infractions of the law; and 

Whereas such conduct on behalf of foreign representatives is setting 
a bad example to the younger people of this country and creating among 
them a disrespect for the Constitution and laws of our country: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring): 

1. That each and every foreign nation be requested to send to this 
country as their representative only persons who are willing to abide 
by the Constitution and laws of this country, and who will not serve 
intoxicating liquors to any American citizen. 
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2. That all public officials of the United States be requested not to 
drink intoxicating liquors, either in public or in private, with foreign 
representatives. 

3. That the President of the United States and other officials 
charged with enforcement of the laws be respectfully requested to 
forward a copy of these resolutions to all of the foreign countries 
who are represented in this country, together with the request that 
they see that their representatives to this country discontinue such 
practices and obey the laws of this country, or else withdraw such 
representatives and send those who will obey. 

4. That the Secretary of the Senate is directed, upon the adoption 
of these resolutions by the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
to forward to the representative of each foreign government so Trep- 
resented a copy of these resolutions, together with the request that 
they themselves comply therewith, and that they instruct their sub- 
ordinates to comply with the laws of this country or else to leave it. 

5. That the President of the United States be respectfully requested 
to instruct all representatives of the American Government in foreign 
countries not to serve intoxicating liquors in the American embassies 
or consulates, 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, in connection with the con- 
eurrent resolution which I have just introduced I submit cer- 
tain articles appearing in the Washington Post and other 
newspapers, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the articles were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: : 


. 
[From the Washington Post, Saturday, March 16, 1929] 
SIAMESE LEGATION RuM TrucK TAKEN BY POLICE—LIQUOR SURRENDERED 
TO ENVOY—DRIVER AND AIDE TO Facn CHARGES 


A 5-ton truck containing 60 cases of choice liquors consigned to the 
Siamese Legation was seized by a motor cycle policeman yesterday after- 
noon, and before the day was over the State Department and the dis- 
trict attorney's office were in a hubbub. 

The 1,440 bottles of Scotch, champagne, and sparkling wines were 
eventually turned over to the legation, but the driver of the truck and 
his helper were arrested on a charge of transporting liquor. They may 
be arraigned under the Jones Act. 

The two were Gilbert L. Wilt, the driver, and Roy Miller, the jumper, 
both of Baltimore. So far as they were concerned, they might have been 
driving a truckload of furniture. The Baltimore trucking concern for 
which they work has been transporting diplomatic liquor to Washing- 
ton ever since the prohibition law went into effect. 

Last night the two men were released under $500 bond each, but 
the truck they had brought over from Baltimore was confiscated by 
Prohibition Agent Basil Quinn. 

The seizure of the liquor was an indirect result of the passage of the 
Jones Act increasing the penalties for prohibition violations. As a re- 
sult of inquiries that were received from embassies and legations follow- 
ing the enactment of the Jones bill, the State Department advised am- 
bassadors and ministers that they would have to have their own at- 
tachés drive iiquor trucks to Washington hereafter. 

Although the Siamese Legation did not do this exactly yesterday, it 
went as far as it could in this direction, and last night other diplomats 
were characterizing the seizure of the liquor as “ ridiculous.” 

When he was notified that the 60 cases of liquor for his legation had 
arrived in Baltimore from England, Luang Debavadi, third ‘secretary of 
the legation, assigned Luang Chara to go to Baltimore and bring the 
liquor back in a truck. 

According to Debavadi, the trucking company—Davidson Transfer 
& Storage Co., which hauls liquor for the British Embassy and virtually 
all embassies and legations here—insisted that their own driver handle 
the truck on its trip to Washington. So Chara had to come back as a 
passenger. 

The liquor-laden truck was within a stone’s throw of the Siamese 
Legation, at 2300 Kalorama Road NW., when it was stopped. To be 
exact, it was crossing at Twenty-third and S Streets when Traffic 
Policeman W. A. Schotter hailed the driver and told him to proceed 
to the third precinct. 

By his conduct Schotter gave the impression that he had been 
instructed to make the arrest by “higher ups.” When he was asked 
if this were true he simply laughed. 

But last night District Attorney Leo A. Rover denied that he knew 
anything about ‘he case in advance. At the same time he made it 
clear that he had not made up his mind just how he would proceed 
against the driver and the helper of the truck. 

“As matters now stand,” said Rover, “it is my intention to 
proceed against the two men under the provisions of the Jones Act. 
However, I am going to make a further study of the case, and it is 
possible that I will change my mind. In the meantime I have given 
instructions to postpone the case when it comes up in police court 
to-morrow.” 
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LEGATION TO KEEP LIQUOR 


Rover understood that the Siamese Legation had agreed to turn a 
quart of the liquor over to him for the purpose of prosecution, but 
an attaché of the legation said last night that there was no intention 
of doing this. 

Thus, it appears that Rover or his assistants will have no evidence 
when they go into court to prosecute the driver of the truck. 

When the liquor truck arrived at the third precinct station, Captain 
Stott notified the office of District Attorney Rover and the office of 
Prohibition Administrator J. W. Quinn. Rover gave instructions that 
the two prisoners be released in $500 bond, and Quinn told Stott 
to turn the liquor truck over to Prohibition Agent Basil Quinn. 

Inasmuch as the Siamese Legation had a permit to bring the liquor 
to Washington, there was no question as to whether it should be 
unlouded there. So Agent Quinn agreed to drive the truck to the 
legation. 

LIQUOR SENT TO LEGATION 


En route he was followed by a caravan of automobiles containing 
policemen, reporters and photographers, and curious citizens, After 
a tortuous trip throngh the gates of the legation grounds, Quinn 
brought the truck to the entrance of the wine cellar. The question 
here arose as to who was to carry the cases in. 

Under the contract between the legation and the trucking com- 
pany the two men who had been arrested were supposed to do this 
job. But now there was nobody to do it—that is, unless, perhaps, 
Agent Quinn and the policemen would do it. And here Third Secre- 
tary Debavadi smiled. 

Gallantly Agent Quinn and Policemen Gravelly and Brick agreed 
to unload the truck. In the meantime, the attachés of the legation 
unburdened themselves of what was on their chests. 

“We have tried to comply with the law,” said Debavadi. “I sup- 
pose we import less liquor than any other legation in town. This is 
the first consignment we have had in a year, ang we expect this to 
last us for a year.” 


OTHER SHIPMENTS MADE SAFELY 

Attachés of other legations pointed out, however, that under the 
present system it will be necessary for every embassy and legation 
to hire a truck driver and list him as an attaché—that is, if they 
are to continue to enjoy their privilege to import liquor. 

One aitaché pointed out that the Chinese and Persian Legations 
both brought liquor over from Baltimore yesterday and “ got away 
with it,” although the stuff was brought over in the same manner 
as was that of the Siamese Legation. 

Prohibition Agent Quinn, after unloading the liquor at the Siamese 
Legation last night, set about to drive the truck away to the ware- 
house. In order to turn it around he had to back into the rain- 


sodden loam in the back yard. And at a late hour last night he still 
was marooned, 


{From the Washington Post, Sunday, March 17, 1929] 


SiaAM RuM SkEizurw® RousEs DiPpLOMATS—COMPLICATIONS FOLLOW ARREST 
OF DRIVER AND AIDE ON LEGATION TRUCK—PROCEDURE IS IN DouBT 


By Albert W. Fox 


Complications embarrassing to the State Department, the foreign 
diplomats, and the courts have arisen overnight as a result of the seizure 
by police on Friday of a privately owned truck laden with a liquor 
consignment for the Siamese Legation. The whole question of diplo- 
matic immunity and comity of nations may be drawn into developments 
of this latest effort in the tightening process of enforcing prohibition. 

Sir Esme Howard, British ambassador, and other diplomats are 
understood to take the position that the State Department must hence- 
forth vouch for the legality of methods employed in liquor shipments 
before such shipments are undertaken by the embassies and legations. 
Sir Esme was at the White House yesterday on another matter, but did 
not seem to be disturbed over the court action respecting the truck 
driver hauling the diplomatic liquor. But it is understood that the 
British ambassador will communicate with the State Department before 
the next consignment of liquor for the British Embassy arrives and 
will ask the department to pass judgment on the legality of the method 
to be employed in the shipment. 

The State Department, however, is understood to be desirous of 
keeping as much as possible out of the picture. Off-hand opinions 
given by State Department officials yesterday were to the effect that 
the courts and not the department must answer questions propounded. 
Embassies and legations can not, however, wait for courts of last 
resort to render opinions, as it may be two or three years before the 
Supreme Court of the United States would decide the case of the two 
truck drivers handling the Siamese Legation’s liquor, should this be- 
come a test case. Embassies and legations want no interruptions in 
their liquor consignments and the State Department has taken no steps 
to indicate that such interruptions were either necessary or desirable. 
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One of the diplomats suggested yesterday that the diplomatic corps | 
purchase trucks and operate them by their own chauffeurs and with 
equitable distribution of expenses. By this means, it is suggested, the 
legal snarl created by the operation of a privately owned trucking 
company would be avoided, 

The immunity of the diplomat “or any domestic or domestic servant” 
of the ambassador or minister, dates back to 1790. If his “ goods or 
enattels are distrained, seized, or attached,” such action is not only 
void, but the person responsible Is declared to be “a violator of the | 
laws of nations and a disturber of the public repose,” and subject to 
imprisonment for not more than three years and a fine at the discretion 
of the court. 


| 


IMMUNITY QUESTION RAISED 

State Department officials called attention to these statutes yester- 
day in discussing the matter with the press. It is noted that the | 
liquor belonging to the Siamese Legation was delivered to the legation 
by prohibition officers and was not detained, and it is also noted that 
no attempt has been made to seize or interfere with any diplomat 
or servant of such diplomat in connection with liquor shipments. But 
the question arises as to whether the driver of a privately owned truck- 
ing company is entitled to the immunity extended to the diplomat’s 
servant, 

The trucking company is an independent contractor, and the driver 
of the privately owned truck is admittedly not the servant of the dip- 
lomat. The question of the truck driver’s right to transport liquor 
for the diplomat therefore admittedly becomes involved with many and 
varied opinions offered on both sides. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has already decided in the 
so-called warehouse case that a truck driver carrying liquor from a 
warehouse to the home of the owner was not “ transporting” within | 
the meaning of the Volstead Act, when the liquor in the warehouse had | 
been legally acquired. This has raised the question of whether liquor 
shipped to a diplomat has been legally acquired at the point of arrival 
in the United States. There is divergence of view on this point, some 
contending that the Jones Act makes all transportation illegal and 
that the diplomats are protected by their immunity and not because 
the liquor has been acquired in conformity to American law. 
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TRUCKERS’ FATE IN DOUBT 
The district attorney’s office was still undecided yesterday as to | 
what will be done with the two truckmen who were arrested on 
Friday for bringing in the Siamese Legation liquor. Both truckmen, | 
Gilbert L. Witt and Roy Miller, are employed by the Davidson Transfer 


& Storage Co., of Baltimore, and both were formally charged yesterday 


in police court with transporting liquor. Their arraignment was post- 
poned indefinitely by District Attorney Leo A. Rover. 

A conference was later held in Rover's office between Rover, his 
assistants, R. F. Camalier and Harold W. Orcutt; Barnett Davidson, 
of Baltimore, and Otto Ruppert, jr., of this city, officials of the trucking 
company ; and Frederick L. Stohlman, attorney for the company. Rover | 
informed the company’s representatives that the case had been in- | 
definitely postponed. He added that the truck, confiscated by Basil N. 
Quinn, dry agent, would be turned back to the company if prohibition 
authorities were willing. Both the truckmen are at liberty in $500 
bail each. Rover said he regarded the men guilty of a technical viola- | 
tion of the charges, covered by the Jones law, but was assured by the 
company’s representatives that the men had acted in good faith in 
bringing the liquor into the city. 


DIPLOMAT WAS ABOARD 


Traffic Policeman W. A. Shotter arrested the two on Friday as the 
truck was being driven across Twenty-third and 8S Streets NW. The 
third secretary of the Siamese Legation was riding on the truck with 
his diplomatic credentials. 

The fact that the liquor was detained at the station house before 
being delivered by the prohibition agent to the Siamese Legation raises 
the question of whether or not there has been a technical violation of 
the Revised Statutes covering diplomatic immunity and providing for 
the penalty of three years’ imprisonment and fine at the discretion of the 
court. The statute specifically covers any distraining, seizing, or at- 
taching of the goods or chattels of the diplomat or his servant. The 
presence of the third secretary of the legation on the truck would 
not, however, place the truck drivers in the position of acting as 
servants of the legation if they were acting for an independent con- 
tractor in the name of the trucking company. It might, however, be 
difficult to decide for whom the truck drivers were acting, in point of 
law. 

One method of procedure which diplomats have followed in the past 
has involved the purchase of the truck for the day with arrangement 
for the buying back of the truck by the trucking company when the 
day’s haul had been completed. This was a mere subterfuge, accord- 
ing to frank admissions, and was later discontinued. 

Prohibition Commissioner James M. Doran is anxious to see the pres- 
ent case speedily adjusted and is working in harmony with the State 
Department to that end, 





| servient to the Jones Act or the prohibition law. 
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DIPLOMAT’S LIQUOR 


The police department makes a blunder when it attempts to interfere 
with the transport of intoxicating liquor belonging to foreign envoys. 


| It will be noted that the prohibition enforcement bureau was not a 


party to the arrest of the truck driver who conveyed liquor from 
Baltimore to the Siamese Legation. The precedents establishing the 
immunity of foreign envoys and their servants are so well established, 
and the law which penalizes American officers for the invasion of 
diplomatic rights is so clear, that the police department merely in- 
volves itself {n trouble when it goes contrary to law. 

It may be that the truck driver will be prosecuted on the ground that 
he was not a servant of the foreign envoy. As a practical matter he 
was a servant, and while transporting the liquor he was not violating 
any law, because the liquor itself was not subject to seizure. A secre- 
tary of the legation was on the truck, bearing his official credentials. 
It would be an absurdity to insist that every ambassador and minister 
or an officially accredited secretary should personally drive a truck 
that is lawfully conveying liquor lawfully imported. 

[From the Washington Post, Monday, March 18, 1929] 
APOLOGY OF UNITED STaTEs TO S14M Looms IN RUM SEIzURE—ATTITUDE 

OF LEGATION ON CASE WILL DETERMINE OFFICIAL ACTION—DIPLOMATS 

INCLINED TO HUMOROUS ViIEW—SwpRIOUS COMPLICATIONS ARE SEEN IF 

PROCEDURE IS CONTINUED—STATE DEPARTMENT BOTT OF POLICE 

Act—Errort TO END IMMUNITY OF ForEIGN ENvoys May Bs 

ATTEMPTED 

By Albert W. Fox 

Sincere but humiliating apology to the Siamese Government by the 
Government of the United States now looms as the probable outcome 
of the seizure by a Washington policeman on Friday of a privately 


| owned truck laden with a choice liquor consignment for the Siamese 


Legation. It all depends on whether or not the Siamese Legation offi- 
cially protests the action to the State Department. Diplomats remain 
divided as to whether the incident should be viewed in a serious or 
humorous light. 

But it is generally conceded that a very serious international issue 
will be raised if the United States Government should attempt arbi- 
trarily to disregard the recognized immunities accorded to foreign diplo- 
mats and thereby make recognized rights of foreign governments sub- 
Sceretary of State 
Kellogg is not expected to make a mountain out of a mole hill by 
precipitating such an issue. But there is admittedly some pressure 
from prohibition quarters in support of wiping out diplomatic immuni- 
ties altogether, in so far as they conflict with the new plans for more 
rigid prohibition enforcement. 


STATE DEPARTMENT VICTIM 


The United States Government.is the principal victim, so far as the 
embarrassing aftermath of the liquor scizure is concerned. The State 
Department, which had nothing whatever to do with the incident, must 
now bear the brunt of unwelcome developments unless the diplomats 
charitably refrain from pressing the question. Judging by the past, the 
State Department will make no attempt to dispute the contention of 
the diplomats respecting their recognized immunities and will be only 
too glad to close the incident by expressions of regret and apologies, if 


| such are called for. 


Diplomatic immunity accorded to foreign envoys and their servants 
have never been disregarded since the foundation of the Republic, and 
they are based on accepted fundamental principles of internationa] law 
and are uniform throughout the civilized world. They are found in 


| the Revised Statutes dating back to 1790 in order to provide swift and 


severe punishment for anyone who violates them. But there has never 
been any suggestion that these laws can be ignored, altered, or changed 
at the caprice of the United States or any other government. 


NO EFFORT TO FIX BLAME 


In any event, it is conceded that America has no authority under 
international law to lay down a standard respecting diplomatic immuni- 
ties applicable to foreign envoys in all countries. Consequently the 
State Department is virtually compelled to advise foreign govern- 
ments that America has no intention of disregarding or violating ac- 
cepted principles of international law. Even if it should be desired to 
withdraw America from the family of nations, and consequently obli- 
gations under international law, in order to better enforce prohibition, 
the State Department would have no authority to give force to this 
desire unless or until Congress should act, repeal the Revised Statutes 
respecting immunity for foreign diplomats, and legislate along 
lines. 

No attempt is being made to place blame on any particular person in 
connection with the seizure of the liquor destined for the Siamese Lega- 
tion. The real blame appears to officials here to rest on a combination 
of unfortunate cireumstances caused by efforts to apply the Jones Act 
in the new drive for prohibition enforcement. The detention of the 
liquor rather than the arrest of the two truck drivers forms the crux 
of the case, frem the standpoint of the diplomats. 


new 
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So far as the truck drivers are concerned, there is no question as to 
the right of the court here to take cognizance of their cases as soon 
as they were arrested, The legality or illegality of the arrest does not 
figure at all, in so far as the court’s right to try the case is concerned. 
If the court has jurisdiction to try yiolations of the prohibition law, 
and if the court has custody of the persons arrested on the charge of 
violating this law, that is sufficient. The question of the illegality 
of the arrest would not come up until the Government sought to intro- 
duce evidence as to the violation. If the arrest is illegal, such evidence 
is illegally obtained and can not be offered, and the cake drops as 3 
matter of course. 

But apparently the case is not going to be pressed, anyway. So 
the truck drivers are expected to fade more or less out of the picture. 

With respect to the policeman who stopped the truck drivers and 
their liquor cargo, it is conceded that he was within his rights when 
he stopped the drivers upon reasonable suspicion that a felony was 
being committed, transportation of liquor, under the Jones Act, being 
a felony, now that the penalty may be more than a year in the peni- 
tentiary. Apparently the reason for the arrest of the truck drivers 
after the credentials of the third secretary of the Siamese Legation 
had been shown was due to the fact that no reliable instructions to 
cover such a case had been issued to the policeman. 

In cases where diplomats have been arrested for speeding there was 
the same uncertainty some years ago. The State Department inter- 
vened on behalf of the diplomats, made apologies to the governments 
offended, and these incidents were closed. There then followed specific 
instructions to the police here and in Maryland and other States not 
to molest diplomats. But, with respect to the truck drivers, the police- 
men can hardly be expected to know whether or not they were violating 
the law when the officials here themselves remain uncertain on that 
score. 

The Siamese liquor was detained at the station house, but the 
period of detention was brief, and the prohibition agent himself de- 
livered the choice liquors later to the legation. 

But the liquor was, nevertheless, detained to some extent after knowl- 
edge that it belonged to the Siamese Legation. The embarrassment 


and publicity incident to the case have also offended diplomatic sensi- 
bilities, and apology will be forthcoming from the United States unless 
the Siamese decide to charitably consider the incident closed on the 
basis of privately expressed regrets from American officials. 


[From the Washington Post, Tuesday, March 19, 1929] 
KELLOGG ASKS DATA ON S1AMBHSp LIQUOR—LAUNCHES INQUIRY ON His 
Own INITIATIVE IN SEIZURB OF LEGATION BEVERAGE—APOLOGY SEEN 
AS LIKELY 
By Albert W. Fox 

Without waiting for formal protest from diplomatic quarters, Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg yesterday began an investigation of the half- 
serious, half-comical, but most perplexing international tangle created 
by the action of a Washington policeman on Friday in seizing a pri- 
vately owned truck containing choice liquor consigned to the Siamese 
Legation here. It looks as if the complications over the incident may 
be just beginning and indicated developments may be summarized as 
foliows: 

First. The United States Government recognizes that it must express 
regret privately or apologize publicly if such action is called for, there 
being no semblance of a defense under international law or under 
American statutes for arbitrary interference with recognized diplomatic 
immunities. 

Second. The foreign diplomats, under the leadership of Sir Esme 
Howard, the British ambassador and dean of the corps, will act in 
unison, either after a meeting or a series of consultations, and then 
take the matter up with the Government of the United States in order 
that there may be some guaranty against repetitions of the incident 
which involved the Legation of Siam. 

Third. The Siamese Legation is anxious to avoid embarrassing the 
State Department, but many of the diplomats believe that a genuine 
service to the representatives of all foreign governments and to the 
State Department as well will be rendered by the Siamese if they press 
the present case to an issue and thereby clear the atmosphere of 
uncertainty. 

Usually the State Department endeavors to smooth over international 
incidents as quietly and expeditiously as possible for the reason that 
public discussion is always likely to arouse public opinion in foreign 
countries and mahe bad matters worse. But in the present instance it 
is suggested that there would be compensating advantages for a policy 
of settling the issue raised in a direct and unmistakable manner. For- 
tunately, the Siamese case is not as serious as it might have been. 

Seizure of liquor belonging to the British Embassy, for example, or to 
the Embassy of I’rance or Germany, or some other leading power, might 
admittedly have far-reaching reverberations abroad, and the circum- 
stances might be such that the United States would feel compelled to 
insist upon the rigors of the punishments provided by the Revised 
Statutes for interference with the goods and chattels of a diplomat or 
a servant in his household, Secretary Kellogg is understood to take the 
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position that the statute covers goods such as were involved in the 
Siamese case. The charitable inclinations of the Siamese Legation are 
counted upon to avoid the embarrassment of seeking to apply the 
statute, 

EMPLOY SAME METHODS 


But the methods which the Siamese Legation followed were the 
same which other embassies and legations follow in bringing liquor 
into Washington, and it is frankly admitted that arbitrary interference 
by the United States would be a far more serious affair than is gen- 
erally realized. 

In Great Britain, in France, in Germany, in Italy, in Japan, and 
throughout the rest of the civilized world the American prohibition law 
is regurded in a distinctly humorous light, according to unanimous in- 
terpretation of sentiment in those countries. The comic papers draw 
much of their material from this isolated position which America has 
taken in the family of nations. From the international standpoint, 
America stands as the one dry nation while the rest of the civilized 
world follows its century-old customs and refuses to concede that any 
one nation has a monopoly on morality or wisdom because it adopts 
an isolated policy at variance with that of the rest of the world, 

But none of the nations are willing to have America attempt to 
enforce her isolated policy on them, it is explained. Immediate British, 
French, or Germran resentment would follow any such attempt, it is 
added; and the humorous aspects of American: prohibition would give 
way to determined protest, based chiefly on what is described as “ in- 
ternational arrogance” of any nation which insists that the rights of 
all others must conform to her own conception. In short, when viewed 
in an international light, American prohibition has only the standing 
that goes with the right of any single sovereign state to follow its 
own whim or caprice, and it is conceded that no protest will lie so 
long as this caprice does not interfere with the rights of other nations. 
But arbitrary interference with diplomatic immunities is regarded as 
infringement of the recognized rights of other powers. 

Mr. Kellogg’s investigation necessarily involves humorous features, 
especially the check-up on methods employed by foreign governments 
in bringing liquor into Washington, ‘The British bring their liquor 
in by truck load, but the trucks are closed like moving vans and the 
embassy seal protects the lock and permits none to examine the cargo. 
The Siamese are said to have hired the trucking company which they 
used after consulting with officials of the British Embassy, 

The German Embassy brings its liquor in by open trucks and no 
efforts are made to disguise the consignments. The same holds true in 
many other cases. Diplomats have not been worried until Friday over 
action by the police, but they have been worried about the possible 
danger of hijackers. Some of the diplomats feel that widespread pub- 
licity, especially if coupled with suggestions that they have no legal 
right to transport the liquor, will increase the danger of hijackers. If 
this should prove justified, the United States Government would prob- 
ably be compelled to provide armed guards to escort diplomatic liquor 
and guarantee its safe delivery. The United States Government is ad- 
mittedly bound to see that such liquor is not interfered with even if it 
takes armed escorts to protect the sanctity of the laws protecting the 
goods and chattels of the diplomat, 


Jones Act THREAT WANES AS 91 Facr Court As “ Drunks ”—RUM 
APPARENTLY PLENTIFUL IN DISTRICT DURING THE WEFK-END—BUYERS 
AND SELLERS LOSING FEAR OF LAW—SEVERAL PLEAD GUILTY AND Get 
SENTENCES OR FINES FOR HAVING LIQUOR 
Records at police court yesterday revealed not only evidence that 

liquor was plentiful over the week-end but also that the sellers and 

buyers of it have lost the fear which beset them when the Jones 
liquor felony law was enacted. 

With the filing of 91 cases of intoxication and 17 charges of viola- 
tions of the dry law, 10 of which were listed under the Jones law, 
court attachés experienced one of the busiest days since prohibition 
went into effect. 

Seven of the accused Jones law violators were bound over to the 
grand jury by Judge Isaac R, Hitt, who allowed continuances in the 
other three cases. 


HELD UNDER JONES LAW 


The seven are Norman Goodwin, of 714 Morton Street NW., trans- 
portation and possession, $3,500 bail; Matilda di Dominico, 423 
Eleventh Street NW., sale, $2,500 bail; Maud Hill (colored), 934 
Third Street SW., third offense, sale, $2,000 bail; John Hansford 
(colored), 228 G Street NE., sale, $2,000 bail; Earl Glover, 1717 
Oregon Avenue NW.; Bertha Brown, 4 Alexander’s Court NW.; and 
Louise Grant, 8 Alexander's Court (all colored), transportation, $2,500 
bail each, 

Four persons pleaded guilty and two others were convicted of posses- 
sion charges. They were subjected to severe penalties. John Thorn- 
ton, 1533 Ninth Street NW.; Clara Croxton, 510 Second Street SW.3 
Elizabeth Wilson, 512 Second Street SW.; and Jack Brown, 104 
Four-and-a-half Street SW (all colored), pleaded guilty and each was 
fined $100, with an alternative of 30 days in jail. 
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TWO MEN CONVICTED 


Lawrence Miles (colored) was fined $100 or 30 days, and Fred 
Williams (colored), $200 or 60 days after trial on possession charges. 

Arraignments were postponed in the cases of Ruth Landon (colored), 
charged with third-offease possession; George R. Kelly, 909 Fourth 
Street NW., charged with sale; and Albert Harper (colored), of Chain 
Bridge Road, charged with transportation. 

An average fine of $10 with a few small jail sentences were meted 
out for convictions of intoxication by Judge Ralph Given, 


[From the Greenville News, Greenville, S. C., Tuesday, March 19, 1929] 

CAPITAL VEXED Over SIAMESE LiIQuOR ACTION—THREB Mason DEPART- 
MENTS TRYING TO SMOOTH OUT TECHNICALITIES ARISING—SEIZURE 
MADE FripAy BY WASHINGTON PoOLICE—OPINIONS ON STATUS OF 
MATTER BEING SouGHT—POLICE ACTION UNWELCOME 


WASHINGTON, March 18.—Three major departments of the Gov- 
ernment took steps to-day to deal with the technicalities that have risen 
since the Friday seizure by the Washington police of 60 cases of diplo- 
matic liquor consigned to the Siamese legation. 

Immediately after the seizure and the delivery of the consignment to 
the legation by the police themselves, the situation was one of discus- 
sion only among the members of the diplomatic corps. 

KELLOGG INVESTIGATES 

With the announcement to-day, however, that Secretary Kellogg had 
decided to investigate the case, the possible ramifications of the whole 
question filtered at once into the Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice and resulted elsewhere in a number of unofficial opinions. 

The reaction to the continued interest in the case was different in 
each of the affected departments. 

The Department of State declined to comment or even speculate on 
the matter. Some officials expressed the opinion that the department 
regarded the situation as one of the most embarrassing it has been 
called upon to face in a long time. 

NOT WITHIN SCOPE 


At the Treasury, Secretary Mellon said that the transportation of 
liquor for the embassy did not come within the scope of the law, because 
it was an act within the rights of the embassies, not illegal in any way. 

A search of decisions of attorney generals disclosed an opinion by 
former Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer to the then Secretary of 
State, Robert Lansing, in which he said: 

“It is unlawful to cause intoxicating liquors to be transported from 
Baltimore, for instance, to Washington. I apprehend that one could not 
successfully defend against an indictment for such transportation by 
showing that the liquors transported were the goods and chattels of a 
foreign diplomatic representative.” 

MAY ASK OPINION 


It is understood that Secretary Kellogg may ask an opinion of the 
Department of Justice in the present case to determine just what the 
diplomatic missions must do to have their liquors legally transported to 
their homes from any port of entry such as Baltimore. 

Just what course the Secretary’s investigation will take will not be 
discussed by department officials. It appeared, however, that the depart- 
ment was vexed by the interference by Washington police in a matter 
that has been running smoothly ever since prohibition came into effect. 

LONG IMMUNE 

Liquor intended for embassies and legations is immune both by Fed- 
eral statute and common international custom, and some surprise has 
been manifested because liquor could be conveyed without molestation 
from ships at Baltimore, through the customs houses, and along the 
Maryland highway only to be interfered with when the limits of 
Washington are reached, 


“ CRIMINAL” DIPLOMATS 

It’s not Siamese twins, but Siamese liquor, that’s causing the latest 
excitement in the National Capital. 

Somebody in the Prohibition Bureau seems to have decided to see 
what could be done about drying up the quarters of the diplomatic 
representatives of other countries that live in Washington, and the 
Siamese Legation was picked on for a test. So an ordinary traffic 
policeman and a prohibition agent made bold to stop a load of liquor 
that was being delivered to the Siamese quarters and arrested the 
driver for “transporting.” They didn’t seize the liquor, it appears, 
but when the driver comes up for trial the courts will be faced with 
a knotty little problem. 

Anybody who transports liquor in this country it appears is violat- 
ing the law. While the law permits the foreign diplomats to have 
their liquor, drink it and serve it, the prohibition authorities seem 
now to be making the claim that there is really no legal way by 
which they can get it to their places of abode. Any ordinary Ameri- 
can who attempts to transport it from the docks for them is subject, 
they say, to arrest. 
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Of course, the diplomats themselves are immune from arrest for such 
offenses, and the hint seems to be gently thrown out that they might 
go down to the docks in person, load up the liquor, and drive the 
trucks home themselves and thus escape the American Volstead law. 
And perhaps it may come to the point where the ambassador from some 
European or South American country may have to excuse himself from 
some important international conference in order to act as chauffeur 
for a truck load of champagnes and other refreshments needful for the 
proper conduct of foreign diplomatic affairs. 

Even then, however, say the prohibition spokesmen, these diplomats 
would be violating the law. True, they couldn’t be arrested, but when- 
ever they had an important engagement hauling their own liquor the 
country at large could make faces at them and charge them one and all 
with committing felonious crimes. So we are possibly headed for a 
situation in which the great majority of our diplomatic residents will 
automatically be classed among the unpunished “ criminals,” either for 
directly violating the law or conspiring -thereto. 

All this may seem far-fetched and strange, yet perhaps it is not more 
so than the ordinary operations of the prohibition law, which do not 
make it illegal for a citizen to purchase or consume, yet provide no 
legal means of performing these functions, rites, and activities, with 
the result that numerous citizens keep the industry alive and still are 
“law-abiding” as Mr. Hoover pertinently said. 


{From the Charleston News and Courier, Charleston, S. C., Friday, 
March 15, 1929] 


THE IMMUNE COAST GUARDSMAN AND HIS READY RIFLBS 


W. J. Matheson, having a residence near Miami on Biscayne Bay and 
property on Key Biscayne some miles across the bay, writes the New 
York Times in protest against the freedom with which the coast guards- 
men, while in alleged search of rum runners, use their rifles. One of his 
launches, with high sides, painted white and “in no way resembling the 
type of craft used by rum runners,” was returning from Key Biscayne, 
where two of his house guests, his daughter, granddaughter, her school 
friend, and a son-in-law had been on a picnic. The distance across is 6 
miles and the launch had been making these trips for 10 years. The sun 
was bright, but the sea was rough, and the launch curtains were down. 

Those in the launch heard explosions, but took them for back-firing of 
some other power craft. As Mr. Matheson’s launch reached its landing 
a Coast Guard boat rushed up, and the launchman was reprimanded by 
the man in charge of the Government boat for not stopping when he 
“ signaled.” Five rifle shots had been fired. The launch was not hit. 
It might have been. 

Mr. Matheson tells the Times that he called up the Miami Herald and 
asked “What could be done about it?” The Herald answered “ Noth- 
ing,” and that he should be thankful there had been no casualties. 

“A year or two ago,” states Mr. Matheson, “ Mr. Belding, who was 
trying out his launch, was shot at and the launch bit, but fortunately 
no one was killed. Mr. Belding took the trouble to go to Washington 
to complain about it, but was informed that the Coast Guard boats had 
a perfect right to shoot at any boat that they saw fit.” 

The gentleman concludes his letter with the following somewhat 
pathetic question: “ The query is, What can I do to prevent my children 
and grandchildren and their friends from being shot at in going to and 
from my house on the mainland and my property on Key Biscayne 
across the bay?” 

Echo answers. 

The Central Government is not responsible to mere citizens. Out- 
rageous things may be done and there is no redress. An irresponsible, 
uncommissioned man in command of an armed boat may fire upon a 
party such as that described by Mr. Matheson and go free, regardless 
of results. All he has to say is that he suspected it of being a rum 
runner or that it appeared to him as “ suspicious.” There may be no 
reason backing his suspicion, 

The Government does not see that such practices make enemies for 
the law instead of friends. Nor do those favoring a 5-year peniten- 
tiary sentence for violation of the Volstead law understand that such 
excessive penalties must surely result in juries refusing to convict. 
Maybe reason will have a show some day. 

[From the News and Courier, Charleston, 8S. C., March 20, 1929) 
MORE DIPLOMATIC RUM DUB, CAPITAL MUST ACT QUICKLY 

WASHINGTON, March 19.—Officials of the State Department found 
new worries over the question of diplomatic liquors to-day after it 
became known that several more shipments consigned to foreign mis- 
sions in Washington are either on the high seas or at foreign docks 
awaiting shipment to Baltimore. 

Equally troubled over the shipments the legations to which they 
are consigned wondered just what they must do to get the liquor into 
Washington from the port of entry. The legations, to get their liquors 
to the Capital, may have to resort to the one means now recognized as 
not falling under the prohibitions against transportation under the dry 
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laws—that of loading ft themselves in Baltimore, hauling it to Wash- 
ington in their own conveyances, and unloading themselves. 

Ever since the Washington police seized a shipment of 60 cases of 
liquor consigned to the Siamese legation last week private trucking 
companies which had previously transported liquors for the legations 
have been careful not to accept any such contracts pending some 
decision in the case against the driver and his helper involved in the 
Siamese seizure, 

The suggestion made several days ago that the foreign missions here 
might pool together and purchase a truck, which would be immune 
from seizure since it would be owned by the foreign missions them- 
selves, appeared to be the most acceptable solution so far offered in 
the situation. Several of the more conservative diplomats are known, 
however, to have voiced objections to a plan which would put the mis- 
sions “into private business,” as they expressed it. 

Sir Esme Howard, the British ambassador, as dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, has conferred with State Department officials in an effort 
to straighten out the tangle of technicalities and contradictory opin- 
ions which have cropped up since the seizure. Nothing, however, has 
been disclosed as to their discussion. 

It was the opinion in a number of quarters to-day that the American 
Government would express “ regrets’ to the Siamese legation over the 
incident, but it was doubted that the State Department would feel 
called upon to give any “ profound apology,” as had been suggested. 


[From The State, Columbia, 8. C., Tuesday morning, March 19, 1929) 

CapITAL PoLtich Upset KErLLOGG—SEIzURE OF Embassy Liquor EM- 
BARRASSING—LAW AND USAGE—STATE DEPARTMENT TO INVESTIGATE 
Casp TOUCHING CLOSELY DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


WASHINGTON, March 18.—Three major departments of the Government 
took steps to-day to deal with the technicalities that have risen since the 
Friday seizure by the Washington police of 60 cases of diplomatic liquor 
consigned to the Siamese Legation. 

Immediately after the seizure and the delivery of the consignment to 
the legation by the police themselves, the situation was one of discus- 
sion only among the members of the diplomatic corps. 

With the announcement to-day, however, that Secretary Kellogg had 
decided to investigate the case, the possible ramifications of the whole 
question filtered at once into the Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice and resulted elsewhere in a number of unofficial 
opinions. 

The reaction to the continued interest in the case was different in 
each of the affected departments. 

The Department of State declined to comment or even speculate on 
the matter. Some officials expressed the opinion that the department 
regarded the situation as one of the most embarrassing it had been 
called upon to face in a long time. 

At the Treasury, Secretary Mellon said the transportation of liquor 
for the embassy did not come within the scope of the law because it 
was an act within the rights of the embassies, not illegal in any way. 


PALMER QUOTED 


A search of decisions of Attorney Generals disclosed an opinion by 
former Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer to the then Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing, in which he said: 

“It is unlawful to cause intoxicating liquors to be transported from 
Baltimore, for instance, to Washington. I apprehend that one could 
not successfully defend against an indictment for such transportation 
by showing that the liquors transported were the goods and chattels 
of a foreign diplomatic representative.” 

It is understood that Secretary Kellogg may ask an opinion of the 
Department of Justice in the present case to determine just what the 
diplomatic missions must do to have their liquors legally transported 
to their homes from any port of entry, such as Baltimore. 

The district attorney, Rover, of the District of Columbia, conferred 
to-day with parties interested in the seizure and asserted later there 
would be nothing to say for several days. 

Secretary Kellogg conferred with Miss Margaret V. Bennett, “ liquor 
expert” of the State Department; Green Mackworth, solicitor general 
of the department ; James Dunn, head of the protocol division, 


KELLOGG PEEVED 


Just what course the Secretary’s investigation would take would not 
be discussed by department officials. It appeared, however, that the 
department was vexed by the interference by Washington police in a 
matter that had been running smoothly ever since prohibition came 
into effect. 

Liquor intended for embassies and legations is immune both by Fed- 
eral statute and common international custom, and some surprise has 
been manifested because liquor could be conveyed without molestation 
from ships in Baltimore, through the customhouses, and along the 
Maryland highway only to be interfered with when the limits of 
Washington were reached. 

Officials of the State Department feel it is their duty to protect the 
interests of the diplomatic corps, and, placed between their duty and 
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a desire to put no obstacle in the way of prohibition enforcement, 
department officials are seeking a way out. 

A suggestion has been advanced that failure of this Government to 
insure safe delivery of diplomatic liquor might result in wholesale 
hijacking and that an even more serious situation would result if 
foreign missions protested against such violence. 

The theory has been brought forward that the best way around the 
question would be for the United States Government to provide a 
detachment of marines or other guards to accompany diplomatic 
liquor. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Friday, March 22, 1929] 


Envoys Must Go WitH Rum TrUCKS, TREASURY RULES—OWNERSHIP 
OF VEHICLES IS DECLARED Not ESSENTIAL, HOWEVER—DIPLOMATS 
May Import Liquor FoR Own Usn—OrpDERS ISSUED TO PREVENT 
INTPRFERENCD WITH EMBASSY BrvpRAGES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
CONFIRMS 


The Treasury issued an order to-day setting forth that diplomats 
here may import liquor for their personal use without interference by 
police or other authorities, but that the trucks bringing it to Wash- 
ington from Baltimore must be accompanied by a diplomat bearing 
proper credentials. 

Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, confirmed 
to-day that the orders have been issued to prevent interference with 
diplomatic liquor, although the Treasury maintains that under the law 
diplomats do not have the right to transport liquor, even though 
their personal effects are not subject to interference under the laws 
of the United States. Any peace officer who arrests a diplomat after 
he has been properly identified while transporting liquor or who dis- 
turbs the liquor would be liable to severe penalties under the laws 
regarding diplomatic immunity, 


MUST COME BY BALTIMORB 


Under the regulations, all diplomatic liquor for Washington must 
come through the port of Baltimore. Through applications to the 
State Department, the diplomats involved will be provided with the 
necessary credentials through the Treasury Department to pass the 
liquor through the customs duty free and to identify the shipments 
if police should attempt to interfere. 

Heretofore Mr. Lowman said the chief trouble experienced was due 
to the fact that peace officers who stopped liquor shipments had no 
way of identifying the diplomat or the liquor. 


DIPLOMAT MUST GO ALONG 


The Treasury's order stipulates that some person having diplomatic 
status must accompany the liquor trucks between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington and that a servant will not suffice. The officials take the stand 
that, while the head of an embassy or legation need not accompany 
the liquor, some person connected with the embassy having diplomatic 
credentials must accompany it. 

Ownership of the transporting truck was held to be not essential. 


CLIMAXED BY SEIZURE 


The diplomatic liquor situation, often a perplexing one here, came 
to its newest climax with the recent stopping by the Washington police 
of 60 cases of liquor assigned to the Siamese embassy. The liquor 
was seized by the police but returned as soon as it was properly identi- 
fied. Two weeks before a consignment of liquor to the French em- 
bassy also was stopped. That shipment was ordered sent to the 
embassy as soon as Secretary Mellon heard of the seizure. 


{From the Washington Post, Saturday, March 23, 1929] 


Unrtep States GRANTS RUM FOR DIPLOMATS RIGHT OF TRANSIT—ENVOYS 
PLEASED BY ORDERS OF TREASURY, INDORSED BY STATE OFFICIALS 


By Albert W. Fox 


Diplomatic liquor has come off victorious in unrestricted and un- 
hampered transit from seaboard to the various embassies and legations 
here. Action taken here yesterday by the United States Government 
has removed future obstacles, such as occurred last week, when a 
truck load of choice liquor consigned to the Siamese Legation was 
held up by a Washington policeman, who diverted the liquor to the 
station house and arrested the two drivers. 

Definite instructions were issued yesterday by the Government of 
the United States to prohibition officers, policemen, and others, direct- 
ing them not to molest diplomatic liquor in the future when accom- 
panied by a properly accredited diplomat, and warning them of the 
“severe penalties” under the law which can be imposed for viola- 
tion of the immunities of diplomats. At the same time arrangements 
are prescribed in the Government directions to protect the diplomat 
from future molestation and to protect the liquor during the course 
of its transit, 

EVERYBODY INVOLVED SATISFIED 


The Government directions came as a matter of course through the 
Treasury Department, which has direct charge of the liquor arrivals 
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in the United States. The State Department is understood to fully 
concur in the arrangements. 

Diplomats, some of whom are expecting shipments of choice liquors 
in the near future, are understood to be satisfied. 

Charges against the two truck drivers arrested last week will be 
dropped. 

There is no attempt made in the Government directions to solve 
the difficult legal problems involved. The United States Government 
does not admit the legal right of anyone to transport liquor in the 
United States and states, in effect, that no such right exists in so 
far as the liquor laws of the country are concerned; but the immunity 
of the diplomat is placed on a higher plane than enforcement, or 
attempted enforcement of prohibition laws. 


DIRECTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


The directions issued by the Government yesterday include the 
following: 

“The laws of the United States forbid the transportation of 
intoxicating liquors except in certain specific instances named in the 
act. No permit may be lawfully issued for the transportation of 
intoxicating liquors by a diplomat under the liquor law. 

“ However, under other statutes, the person and property of a 
diplomat may not be disturbed or molested. All intoxicating liquors 
being brought into the country by diplomats located in Washington 
should be imported through the port of Baltimore. 

“At the time of the delivery of the liquor, the collector of customs 
at Baltimore will give such diplomat a copy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment order admitting the liquor free of duty, which order will per- 
fectly describe the liquors being imported, the ship and date on which 
they arrived, and the diplomat to whom consigned. This order will 
identify the particular shipment of liquor as being diplomatic and for 
the use of the diplomat importing the same. 


DIPLOMAT MUST HAVE CERTIFICATES 


“With the liquor in his physical possession at Baltimore, the 
diplomat will then have in his possession the certificate from the 
Department of State, certifying his identity, and the copy of the order 
of the Treasury Department to the collector of customs to admit the 
liquor free of duty. This will enable the diplomat to identify both 
himself and the liquor in his possession at any time when requested 
by a peace officer, and as he is immune from arrest or interference 
with his personal effects under the laws of the United States, any 
peace officer who arrests him after he has been properly identified, or 
who disturbs the liquor, the diplomatic nature of which is disclosed 


by the Treasury Department order admitting the liquor free of duty, 


would be liable to severe penalties under the 
States, 

“The liquor should be taken direct to the embassy, and the order 
issued by the Treasury Department granting free entry should be 
mailed at once to the Collector of Customs, Baltimore, Md. 

“The ownership of the vehicle is not important. Physical posses- 
sion of the liquor by the diplomat and his status as such makes the 
person and liquor immune.” 


laws of the United 


[From the Washington Post, Monday, March 25, 1929] 


DIPLOMATIC LIQUOR 


The diplomatic liquor issue was officially ended Friday with the 
issuance of specific instructions by the Treasury Department govern- 
ing the importation of liquor by embassies and legations and enjoining 
anyone against interfering with such liquor shipments. The order 
brought to a climax the situation precipitated when Washington police 
seized a consignment of liquors destined for the Siamese Legation, 
arresting two trucks drivers who had been hired to transport the ship- 
ment from Baltimore to Washington. 

The new instructions point out that the transportation of liquor by 
anyone in the United States is illegal, but they say further that other 
laws give envoys the right to import liquor as property. The order 
specifies that all diplomatic liquor be shipped via Baltimore, where it 
will be admitted duty free and turned over to the enyoy or his 
accredited representative. The representative receiving the liquor is 
expected to accompany it to Washington in the truck, holding himself 
in readiness to produce the documents authorizing the shipment to 
anyone who may request them, ‘‘ The ownership to the truck in which 
the shipment is made,” says the order, “is not important. Physical 
possession of the liquor by the diplomat and his status as such makes 
the person and liquor immune.” 

The order makes clear the fact that diplomatic liquor is not an un- 
lawful commodity. In this light, therefore, should a diplomat choose 
to ignore the Treasury regulations governing importation, he is at 
perfect liberty to do so. Diplomats can import liquor through San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Canada, or New York; they can ship the 
importation to Washington via truck or train, and they or their repre- 
sentatives are under no compulsion to accompany the shipment. Diplo- 
matic liquor is as lawful as a case of books, and diplomats are not 
bound to follow any specific regulations in its importation. But the 
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diplomatic corps, as a matter of courtesy, will conform to the regula- 
tions laid down by the Treasury. The order issued on Friday, however, 
is not a law. 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, March 31, 1929] 


Carco oF Rum 1s Sare.y Sent To Stx Envoys—Htce Vans Brine 
Suppiy, WirHout HINDRANCE BY ANYONE—AMOUNT ESTIMATED AT 
1,369,000 DriInkKS—DIPLOMATS OF FOREIGN NATIONS COMPLY STRICTLY 
WITH NEW REGULATIONS 
Real whisky yesterday flowed into the National Capital, unchecked by 

police or prohibition officials. 

It was with a sigh of relief, too, that the expectant diplomatic officials 
greeted the big parade of huge vans which lumbered over the roads from 
Baltimore into Washington with one of the largest consignments of 
“embassy stuff” ever shipped to the National Capital. 

Saturday is usually observed as a holiday in Washington's diplo- 
matic circles, but yesterday was different, at least at the British, 
Brazilian, and German Embassies and at the legations of Costa Rica, 
Bolivia, and Nicaragua, where eager-eyed attachés superintended the 
unloading and distribution of enough whisky and wines to moisten the 
mouths of 1,369,200 persons with 2 ounces of drink. 

The same scene as that enacted yesterday afternoon at the above- 
named embassies and legations will be repeated early this week at the 
Japanese Embassy and the Albania Legation, whose officials yesterday 
failed to send to Baltimore for their Easter consignment, which came 
over on the steamship Maryland, of the Atlantic Transport Line. 

SPEEDING CHECKS ONE TRUCK 

3ut one unlooked-for incident marred the big parade of heavily loaded 
whisky trucks. As the van carrying the British Embassy consignment 
entered the District of Columbia its driver was hailed by Policeman 
John Scherring, who discovered the liquor, examined carefully the cre- 
dentials of the attaché riding with the driver, and then waved it on 
after “ bawling out” the driver for speeding. 

Although Federal officials ordered a “ hands-off” policy in connection 
with the importation of the diplomatic liquor, they watched with care 
the tactics of the recipients to see that the new regulations governing 
the importation of diplomatic liquors was adhered to strictly. 

Their zealousness was quite unnecessary, it appeared, as the recent 
seizure of a consignment of choice whisky and wines to the Siamese 
Legation was still fresh in the minds of the officials to whom the Easter 
supply was consigned, and great care was taken by them to see that the 
new regulations were complied with. 

ELABORATE REGULATIONS NOW 


Under the new regulations, an accredited representative of an embassy 
must go to the port of entry with elaborately documented credentials, 
make peace with a young army of port officials, dry agents, and police, 
supervise the loading of the whisky, and then accompany it to its 
destination. 

In this manner 19 bales of choice wines and liquors, each bale con- 
taining 5 cases, were brought to the British Embassy, 11 bales were 
delivered to the Nicaraguans, 5 to the Bolivians, 10 to the Brazilians, 
and the same number to the Costa Rican Legation. 

The largest consignment went to the German Embassy. Fifty-two 
bales of choice liquors were admitted to the Germans. The Japanese 
supply of 39 bales and the 6 bales for the Albanians will be called for 
within a few days, it was said. 

The total value of the “ wet goods" was estimated at approximately 
$50,000, at moderate bootleg prices. 

EBMBASSINS SILENT ON AMOUNTS 


As a result of the embarrassment which has been the lot of several 
diplomats recently in their importation of liquors and due to the fact 
that the observance of Lent ended last midnight, officials at the em- 
bassies and legations receiving yesterday's shipments were reluctant, in 
most cases, to divulge the amount of liquor received. 

The Bolivians, however, were frank to admit their small consignment 
was “due to the fact that excessive drinking is not indulged in by 
representatives of Bolivia’ in Washington. 

Dr. Manuel Castro Quesada, Costa Rican Minister, said the legation 
received only its normal supply and that no difficulty had been expe- 
rienced in bringing it to Washington. 

At the Germany Embassy, however, to which the largest consign- 
ment of wines and liquors was to be delivered, attachés confessed com- 
plete ignorance of the fact that any wet goods even had been ordered. 
The twinkle in their eyes and their gleam of satisfaction as the whisky 
and wines were discussed, belied their professed ignorance of its where- 
abouts, however. 


{From the Washington Star, April 2, 1929] 
EMBASSY LIQUOR ON DOCKS GUARDED AFTER PUBLICITY 
(By the Associated Press) 


BALtTiMor®, April 2.—Publicity directing attention to liquor ship- 
ments for foreign embassies and legations at Washington, resulting 
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from recent interferenée with one shipment and consequent new arrange- 
ments for making such shipments through this port, led to-day to plac- 
ing a special guard around the Government warehouse here. 

In the warehouse are about 200 packages of liquor, waiting to be 
called for by representatives of the Bolivian, Albanian, Costa Rican, 
and Nicaraguan Legations and the Japanese Embassy. Previous ship- 
ments through Baltimore had not attracted such wide attention, John A. 
Janetvke, jr., Government appraiser, said, explaining the posting of the 
guard. 


TROUBLESOME PROBLEM INVOLVED IN DIPLOMATIC LIQUOR SUPPLY 

Diplomatic liquor and the trouble it is causing official Washington 
lead the press into a discussion which reflects widely varying opinions, 
ranging from belief at one hand that serious international complications 
may result from useless infringement upon diplomatic immunities to 
insistence at the other extreme that the foreign guests of the Govern- 
ment should not and will not expect their privileges to be stretched 
to cover persistent violation of the fundamental law of a country to 
which they are accredited. 

“The original intent of diplomatic immunity,” in the judgment of 
the Columbus Evening Dispatch, “ was to protect foreign representatives 
from suffering wrong, not to shelter them in committing wrong. It is 
accompanied by the corresponding international right of any country, 
at any time, to decide that any given foreign representative is ‘ persona 
non grata’ and to demand his recall. * * * ‘The idea that our 
relations with other countries may be seriously imperiled by our ob- 
jection to abuses of diplomatic immunity, such as injuring pedestrians 
by reckless driving, for example, is without foundation.” 

“While Mr. Hughes was Secretary of State,” recalls the Lexington 
Leader, “the apartments of a secretary of the Polish Legation were 
raided. The Secretary apologized for the unwarranted intrusion, but 
he called attention to the fact that the Government agents found an 
excessive quantity of liquors, and the Secretary was very promptly re- 
called to Warsaw and returned no more.” The Sioux Falls Daily 
Argus-Leader feels that “there is such a thing as being too polite” in 
considering such matters as “too delicate for intervention,” and ex- 
presses the conviction that “this evil may be checked.” 

“To interfere with their personal supplies in transit,” insists the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, however, “is plainly a violation of international 
law, and if not stopped would occasion serious and justified protests 
from other governments, embarrassing to our Government and hurtful 
to our interests. Such seizures can not possibly help prohibition 
enforcement, and can but add to its difficulties.” 

As to the method of transporting and the safeguards needed, the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel remarks: “ The international provision which 
makes the United States Government responsible for the safe conduct 
of foreign diplomats and their possessions may be invoked if hi-jackers 
prey on liquor trucks owned and also operated by foreign subjects 
dispatched to our shores in the diplomatic service.” 

“Such gargantuan thirsts as the diplomats apparently possess simply 
do not exist,” exclaims the Grand Rapids Press, enforcing its opinion 
with the record that “one intercepted truck load for an exotic little 
legation brings 1,440 bottles, or at the rate of about 400 bottles for 
each member of the mission, and this as one of the frequent and regular 
shipments. It would appear that the truck drivers have been using 
the password, ‘ Diplomatic liquor,’ to run in private supplies.” 

“The carefully observed diplomatic immunity which pretty much all 
persons connected with any of the legations and embassies enjoy,” ac- 
cording to the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, “ unquestionably offers tempting 
opportunities to men who are not always able to withstand temptation. 
In such cases, the ministers and ambassadors and their secretaries have 
no part whatever in the unlawful business carried on by their under- 
lings. More than that, the liquor which the underlings dispense is 
frequently not legation liquor at all, but is ordinary American stuff 
of the kind purveyed by bootleggers everywhere.” 

“The first-class powers are very circumspect,” in the opinion of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post, “ and their representatives are instructed not 
to do anything, even within their clear international rights, which 
might be offensive to the Government or the people of the United 
States. This has not been the policy of all the persons attached to the 
minor embassies, however, whatever the instructions of their home 
governments. It is a common thing in Washington for bootleggers to 
boast that they are selling stuff procured at various embassies. Boot- 
leggers may lie about this, of course, but there are competent judges 
who incline to the belief that they are occasionally telling the truth.” 

“If and when the city of Washington is dried up—if and when 
Americans prominent in governmental, business, and social circles at 
the Capital set the example—the members of the diplomatic corps may 
reasonably be expected to waive their rights,” advises the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, referring to the argument that “as a matter of cour- 
tesy, diplomatic representatives coming to these shores should be willing 
to forego the enjoyment of special privilege with regard to intoxicants 
and comply with the laws of the country in which they are guests.” 
But the Bulletin adds, “ The weakness of this argument is that when 
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the diplomats look about them they do not notice any particular 

aridity.” 

“This is a dry country,” says the Terre Haute Star, “but many of 
its supposedly great ones apparently are glad once in a while to seek 
the springs of the oases. They do not have to travel far in Washing- 
ton to find them.” The Cleveland News thinks that “though loyal 
Americans should detect nothing comical in this case, perhaps the 
diplomats can get a compensatory laugh out of a Government perfectly 
willing to let them go on drinking, but decidedly fussy as to how they 
get their drinks.” 

An emphatic opposition view comes from the Los Angeles Evening 
Express in the statement: “The people have never consented to ex- 
ceptions to the application of the prohibition law. ‘They have meant 
it to apply equally to all parts of the country and to all persons 
within the country. Such is the American ideal and idea of law. It 
is the conception that all men are equal under the law, that there may 
be no exceptions and immunities. Diplomats who get that point of 
view and act upon it will be the best representatives of their own 
countries.” 

[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, April 3, 1929] 

Potice WatcH Ipty as Legal RumM ROLLS IN—REPORTER RipES LacaA- 
TION LOAD FROM BALTIMORE TO CAPI'TAL—PATROLMEN PASSED PAy NO 
ATTENTION—HOw THE NEW REGULATIONS ARE METICULOUSLY CoM- 
PLIED WitH—ONE ScotcH BOTTLE BROKEN; NOT WASTED—CAPTAIN 
AND SECRETARY Here RECEIVE—AND AcCCEPT—INVITATION TO “CALL” 
(Louis Jay Heath, of the Washington Bureau of the United Press, rode 

yesterday from Washington to Baltimore and back to the Capital in an 

embassy car, bringing a consignment of diplomatic liquor. In the fol- 
lowing story, he explains in detail just how foreign diplomats now go 
about getting their liquor under strict regulations recently instituted, 
which require that an authorized diplomatic attaché accompany the 
consignment, Recently a consignment for the Siamese Legation was 
seized by local police, but released. The new regulations followed this 
episode. Heath is the first newspaper man to witness the procedure.) 
By Louis Jay Heath, United Press staff correspozdent 


As the guest of a foreign diplomat I rode a diplomatic liquor car 
yesterday from Baltimore to Washington and was given an opportunity 
to observe at first hand just what being a foreign diplomat accredited 
to these prohibition United States means in terms of hard labor. I was 
permitted to watch the procedure at customhouse and warehouse 
under the new rules recently promulgated by the Treasury Department 
to insure diplomatic immunity since the passage of the Jones “ five 
and 10 law,” and sat beside the diplomat while he brought the load 
through. 

With 180 quarts of Scotch whisky, London gin, Italian vermouth, and 
rare old sherry stowed away under green blankets in the tonneau of a 
diplomatic car, we rolled slowly through the congested traffic of Balti- 
more to the accompaniment of a million gurgles. Washington was 40 
miles away, a 40-mile gamut of bootleggers, hijackers, and police. 

If the United Press correspondent, the first newspaper man to ride 
a load of embassy liquor from Baltimore to the Capital, was nervous, 
the diplomat at the wheel showed no signs of strain. 

CIGAR DID NO HARM 

“No one will stop us,” the smiling envoy declared as he piloted the 
load around a lumbering truck on East Pratt Street within 3 feet of a 
Stalwart traffic policeman. 

“We look too respectable to be molested. That is why I drove my 
own car rather than a truck. After the recent experiences of the 
Siamese, British, and Germans with police and photographers a truck 
has become too conspicuous for comfort.” 

The beginning of our journey was auspicious despite the fact that 
Government red tape and necessary precautions in this prohibition land 
had delayed the start more than an hour and a half. It was 10.30 
when we backed the diplomat’s car up to low, squat United States 
Storehouse No. 1 at East Lombard and Gay Streets, Baltimore. 

The gray-haired customs official behind the barred window was most 
gracious. He received the diplomat’s credentials with a greeting which 
lost no warmth because of the 40-cent cigar that rode in under the 
grating on the top of the official red-sealed State Department note 
establishing the envoy’s diplomatic immunity status. Accompanying 
the note was the yellow ship’s manifest showing that five bales of 
liquor were consigned to the bearer, 

WITHDRAWAL FORMALITY BEGINS 

A leisurely search of desk files revealed the necessary duplicate cer- 
tificate from the Treasury Department which had been forwarded to 
the collector of customs when the diplomat filed his request with the 
State Department for permission to obtain his consignment, 

Twelve minutes were consumed by the acting collector of customs in 
examining the necessary documents, making notations, and signing 
papers. The identification papers were returned to the bearer, to- 
gether with a copy of the Treasury Department's letter certifying 
that “at the instance of the State Department you are hereby au- 
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thorized to permit the duly accredited representative of the 
Legation to take into his custody without payment of duty the follow- 
ing shipment of wines and liquors: 

“ Number of cases, five bales. 

“Addressed to ,° 

“For personal use of Mr. ————. 

“Name of vessel, Maryland.” 

Duly signed by F. J. Murphy, 
Customs. 

Then followed a trip to the window of the acting deputy comp- 
troller of customs, where there was more formality. 

Back to the warehouse again. The storekeeper received the papers 
with apparent relief. 

“Are you going to take the entire shipment?” he asked. 

“No,” said the diplomat, “I drove my own car. I can only take 
three bales. I will be after the remainder later.” 

“Why don’t you take it all?” 

“T haven't room.” 

The old storekeeper regretfully shook his head. 

“You seem to want to get this stuff out of here,” I suggested. 

“TI certainly do,” he replied. “This diplomatic liquor worries me. 
There are too many bootleggers in this town, and if they make up 
their minds to get this liquor in store here they are going to do it.” 

“Does it make you thirsty, too?” I asked. 

His eyes twinkled. 

“T am not a dry Congressman,” he replied. 

“We will have to open these bales and repack some of the contents 
in suit cases,” the diplomat announced, peeling off his overcoat and 
hat. 

Two grinning negroes armed with hammers, hatchets, and nail pull- 
ers appeared as if by magic out of nowhere. They fell upon the burlap 
covering of the first bale without further instructions, rent it from top 
to bottom, and stripped it off, revealing five wooden cases of Scotch 
whiskey of 12 quarts each, stacked one upon the other and bound with 
band-iron hoops. 


Acting Deputy Commissioner of 


SPILT SCOTCH RETRIEVED 


Hatless and coatless the diplomat worked with the huskies. As the 
bottles were passed to him he packed them carefully in the waiting 
suit cases. Before the third case was filled perspiration beaded the 
brows of all. 

Then the first accident happened. 

The negroes worked too rapidly for the perspiring envoy. They began 
to place the bottles on the stone floor. One slipped, the bottle of Scotch 
hit the stone floor. There was a sharp clink. A thin stream began to 
flow across the warehouse floor. 

Two negroes forgot their work. 
a clang. 

“Oh, boy! Dat’s busted.” 

One negro produced a tin tomato can. The other scurried off to 
return a moment later with an empty milk bottle. The broken bottle 
was placed neck down in the tin can and propped carefully against a 
near-by case to drain into the container. The huskies resumed their 
work, There were no expressions of regret over the accident. 

A truck driver who had driven many a load of diplomatic liquor into 
Washington dropped by to watch the procedure. 

POLICE PAY NO ATTENTION 


“You won't have any trouble now,” he predicted, “ since the Siamese 
liquor was held up by the Washington police and the new rules issued, 
everything is ‘jake.’ No trouble. Every cop along the way has been 
told to lay off.” 

In an hour and a half we were on our way, the tonneau piled full of 
wooden cases and covered with blankets, leaving a clear way for the 
diplomat to see through the rear window, where a watch might be kept 
on the road behind. 

It was noon when we left Baltimore, crawling down South Gay 
Street, with warehouse employees waving us good-by, into the dense 
traffic of East Pratt. One block away, at Light Street, we encoun- 
tered our first policeman directing traffic. We passed unnoticed. At 
every street intersection on the route out there was another officer. 
I counted nine policemen before we rolled out into the Washington 
Boulevard and pointed our course toward the Capital. 
attention to our passing. 


Hammers and hatchets fell with 


Every speed sign along the way was scrupulously observed by my 
diplomatic host. 

“T never speed,” he volunteered. “It attracts attention. 
carry diplomatic tags on this car, either, for the same reason.” 

We passed four Maryland State policemen on the 40-mile run to Wash- 
ington. None of them gave us even a passing glance. 


I do not 


COURTEOUS INVITATION ACCEPTED 

We entered Washington by the “back door” and proceeded to the 
envoy’s home. We met one motor-cycle policeman cruising along Monroe 
Street. He did not see us. We met no more in the journey across 
town. 


We parked for 10 minutes in the northwest section. 


They paid no | 
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“TI will give you a thrill now,” said the diplomat, “by leaving you 
alone in charge of the load while I telephone.” 

He did. A policeman strolled past swinging his billy. 
ested in a housemaid sweeping steps across the street. 
look at me. 

The diplomat returned. We continued our uneventful journey, arriv- 
ing safely at our destination. By 2 o’clock the last case was unloaded. 

The final thrill came as the last case was being placed on a hand 
truck. A police captain, accompanied by a sergeant, appeared sud- 
denly upon the scene. They read the labels on the boxes. The diplomat 
introduced himself. 

“Come in and see me some time,” said the diplomat. 

“We'll do that little thing,” replied the enforcers of the Jones law, 
patting a case of gin caressingly. 

“And they will, too,” said my genial host as I bade him good-by 
with many thanks for the “ rum-cart ride.” 





He was inter- 
He did not 





{From the Washington Star, April 4, 1929] 
Starz AGAINST Liquor, He Says; CaLts Jones Law DANGEROUS 


Among the politically dry but personally wet Members of Congress, 
much criticized since the Morgan and Michaclson cases became public 
property, there is one against whom the charge of hypocrisy can not 
be justly directed. 

He is Senator Cote BLEAsE, Democrat, South Carolina, who has re- 
peatedly told the Senate, his constituents, and the world that he drinks 
and enjoys it himself but votes for all dry legislation because his people 
want him to. 

“My position has not changed,” Senator Brease told the United 
Press to-night. “I still drink occasionally, and everyone in South 
Carolina knows it, but I voted for prohibition because I represent people 
who believe in it. 

“If we pass enough drastic laws to enforce prohibition, the whole 
thing will be repealed. 

“I know these young people. They’re drinking too much and having 
too good a time to stand for prohibition if it is really enforced.” 

Senator BLEAsE is unique among Senators in his prohibition stand. 
There are a few who vote wet and admit wet and admit drinking. 
There are also some who vote dry and drink themselves, according to 
their colleagues, but there is no one else who votes dry, drinks himself, 
and admits it publicly. 

“There is no inconsistency in my position,” Senator BLEASE con- 
tinued. “This is a representative government, and I do not presume 
to place my own views above the views of the people I represent. 

“TI am careful not to violate the law. Any public man should obey 
the laws as an example to private citizens. But it is not a Wiolation 
of the law to take a drink. If I were to transport liquor or buy it I 
would be violating the law, and I won't do that. 

“For example, I have just come from home, where they make the 
best corn liquor in the world. But I didn’t bring any with me, and 
you couldn’t find any in my office or in my home right now. 

“In fact, you would never find any in my home, because Mrs. Blease 
is a real prohibitionist. She won't have it around. 

“If some friend of mine should invite me to have a drink in 
home to-night—well, that would be different.” 

BLEASE said he believed there is less drinking now among his col- 
leagues than there used to be, but that there is undoubtedly still some. 
He agrees with former Senator Reed, Democrat, of Missouri, that those 
who vote dry and live wet are hypocrites of the worst order unless they 
confess it. 

The South Carolina Senator expects the Jones law not only to fail of 
its purpose but to cause violence and bloodshed in its operations, he 
said. 


his 


JONES LAW WILL FAIL 


“A bootlegger caught red-handed, knowing that the penalty under this 
law is as drastic as he might expect for manslaughter in some States, 
is going to shoot rather than submit to arrest,” BLzasm said. “‘ When 
he could merely get bond and a light fine, he was not so desperate. 

“I predict more violence in prohibition enforcement under this law 
than we have ever seen before, bad as some of the incidents have been.” 

As a practicing criminal lawyer for more than 40 years, mayor of 
two cities, and Governor of South Carolina, BLEASE has had long ex- 
perience with law enforcement. During most of his public career South 
Carolina operated a State liquor dispensary and outlawed saloons. 

“The trouble with prohibition enforcement is the meanness it leads 
to,” he said. ‘Some of these fanatical prohibitionists would stop at 
nothing in enforcing their law. Civil liberties mean nothing to them. 

“As mayor and governor I always told my policemen and prohibition 
agents to make arrests only when they could get their evidence fairly. 
There was no snooping. And I believe anyone in South Carolina will 
tell you the law was as well enforced under mine as any other adminis- 
tration before or since. 


NEED HUMAN KINDNESS 


“As mayor I used to instruct my policemen never to arrest a drunk 
unless be became obstreperous. ‘The thing to do is to take him home 
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and put him to bed,’ I always told them. 
won't be far.’ 

“That’s what we need in prohibition enforeement—more human kind- 
ness. I try to look at this problem from a humane point of view. 
There will always be drinkers and any drinking man sometimes gets 
drunk in spite of himself.” 

BLHASp said he was particularly pleased with the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s recent order for a record of all embassy liquor importaticns. He 
is a tireless critic of the system which permits foreign representatives 
in Washington to have all the liquor they desire and to serve it at their 
parties. 

“This order is a step in the right direction,’ he said, “but I be- 
lieve foreign nations should respect our laws to the extent of ordering 
their diplomats not to import liquor. 

“I like the attitude of General Foch when he was in this country. 
He refused wine here because he wanted to obey our laws while be was 
with us,” 


‘The town isn’t big and it 


[From Time, April 8, 1929] 
PROHIBITION 
DRINKS FOR DRYS 

Smuggling liquor into the United States tempts alien ‘leggers and 
United States Congressmen alike. Their purpose is the same, their 
methods different. 

To high Government officers returning from “ official missions ” abroad 
the Treasury grants “ free entry” through the customs barrier. ‘“ Free 
entry” luggage is passed without inspection at the pier. Many a Con- 
gressman during recesses of Congress goes to Panama (wet) for a vaca- 
tion, pretending to make an official study of the Canal Zone, and thus 
becomes eligible for “free entry” on return. 

In December, 1927, Congressman M. ALFRED MICHAELSON, of Chicago, 
born 51 years ago in Norway, once a school-teacher, now a William 
(“ Big Bill”) Hale Thompson political supporter, asked for and re- 
ceived “free entry” for a trip to Panama. In January, 1928, he re- 
entered the United States through Key West, his six trunks passing 
without inspection by customs agents. At the Jacksonville Railroad 
Station a baggageman traced a liquor trickle to a broken bottle in one 
of these trunks. Federal agents seized the trunks, removed the liquor, 
shipped them to Washington where, upon claiming them, their owner 
was identified. 

Last October the Federal grand jury in Florida returned a secret in- 
dictment against Congressman MICHAELSON, charging him with illegally 


importing “6 quarts of John Haig whisky, 2 quarts of créme de menthe 
liquor, 1 quart of taffel Akavait, 1 quart of créme de cacao, 1 quart of 


cherry brandy, and 1 keg of plum Barbaucourt.” In November, Con- 
gressman MICHAELSON was elected to the House for the fifth time. 
Last February he voted for the five and ten (Jones) law as commanded 
by the Anti-Saloon League. Last week a warrant was out for his arrest 
on the Florida indictment. Bond was set at $2,000. But for three 
days Congressman MICHAELSON played a hide-and-seek game with United 
States marshals. He spent a lonely Easter and the next day gave 
himself up. 

Last week the Government-owned 8. 8. Oristobal brought back to 
Manhattan from Panama 23 junketing Congressmen and Senators. 
One of these was Representative WILLIAM M. Morcan, of Newark, 
Ohio, merehant, farmer, implacable prohibitor. On the pier Customs 
Inspector L. E. Crawford began to go through the Morgan hand baggage. 
Thereafter Inspector Crawford gave this version of events: 

The inspector asked the Congressman if he had any liquor. The 
Congressman replied that he had four bottles of whisky, but as he was 
a Government official returning from an official mission he could not 
be stopped. The inspector dipped into one bag and brought up four 
bottles which he set conspicuously upon a packing case. Customs 
Inspector James McCabe, working near by, witnessed the incident, saw 
the bottles. The Congressman went to a telephone, called the custom- 
house, obtained a “free-entry’’ order. Liquor was not mentioned in 
that telephone conversation. The Congressman was thereupon passed, 
taking with him his four bottles of contraband. 

In Washington later Congressman MorGAN said: “I did not bring 
in four bottles of liquor in my baggage. I never took a drink in 
my life.” Meanwhile, among his House colleagues who vouched for 
Mr. MorGAN’s personal dryness spread the report that his behavior 
on the Manhattan Pier was destined to protect another Congressman’s 
wife from the humiliation of being caught with smuggled liquor. 

In Manhattan United States District Attorney Tuttle started an 
investigation to test the veracity of a Congressman v, a Customs In- 
spector. Mr. MorGan also voted for the 5 and 10 law in the House. 
Its penalties would fall upon any Congressman convicted of smuggling 
in liquor after March 2. 

“I’M ALONE” 

When the Canadian schooner I’m Alone, freighted with 2,800 cases 
of liquor to be smuggled into the United States, went down 200 miles 
off the Louisiana shore under United States Coast Guard gunfire last 
fortnight, international law experts were ready to stand up and cheer 
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with delight (Time, April 1). Here was a ease to argue endlessly. It 
bristled with fine points, with nice distinctions. Many an analogy 
was drawn between rum running in 1929 and African slave running 
in 1808. The United States Constitution permitted the importation of 
slaves until that year. 

But the practical United States Government did not share in this 
delight of theorists. It sought only to justify the sinking legally, not 
morally. England, Canada, and France anxiously watched its efforts. 

The international aspects of the case were: 

Beyond the United States coast line lie three bodies of water; (1) 
from the shore to the 3-mile limit indisputably under United States 
jurisdiction; (2) from the 8-mile to the 12-mile limit, claimed by the 
United States for “ search and seizure” under the 1922 tariff act, and, 
roughly, coextensive with the “one hour’s sailing” distance granted 
under the United States ship liquor treaty with Great Britain; (3) the 
high seas beyond. 

The United States claimed the I’m Alone was in body of water 2 
(10.8 miles off shore) when picked up and pursued by the cutter 
Walcott. Captain John Thomas Randall, of the I’m Alone, insisted 
he was in body of water 8 (14 to 15 miles off shore) when spoken. 
The Treasury justified its pursuit as “hot and continuous” under 
the tariff act. Great Britain held that such pursuit could only begin 
within territorial waters (body of water 1), and could not reasonably 
extend beyond body of water 2. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Canadian Minister Vincent Massey took 
over the case from Sir Bsme Howard, British Ambassador, because of 
the registry of the schooner. Secret notes and explanations passed 
back and forth between the United States Capital and Ottawa and 
London. Three United States departments puzzled over the problem, 
namely, State, Treasury, and Justice. 

The case brought forth three suggestions from busy-bodied Members 
of Congress : 

New York’s Congressman, FisuH, would have the United States pur- 
chase all British possessions around the Caribbean, on the theory 
that they are nothing but smugglers’ nests, 

Pennsylvania's Congressman, PorTer, would have the United States 
raise the I’m Alone to see if she carried narcotics as well as liquor, 

Montana’s Senator, WALSH, would submit the whole controversy to 
the World Court. 


[From Washington Star, April 9, 1929] 


DIPLOMATS READY TO ForEeGo Liquor—WovLtp Srorp Uss at Pusuic 
Functions 1F “Tint” CAME FROM PROPER QUARTER 


By Frederic William Wile 


On the highest authority it can be stated by this writer that if a 
“ definite hint ” on the subject were to come from “ the proper quarter ” 
Washington’s diplomatic corps would in all probability abolish the serv- 
ing of Mquor at official functions. Gratifying as such a development 
might be, from the standpoint of those interested in prohibition-law 
observance, it may at once be stated—on equally good authority—that 
no such “hint” is likely to be forthcoming. The Hoover administra- 
tion considers that the 55 embassies and legations in Washington are 
foreign soil inhabited by official foreigners living their own lives, If 
they confine the serving of liquor to those premises there is no proba- 
bility whatever that they will be asked to desist. 

The viewpoint of the diplomatic corps was sought because the opinion 
latterly has found expression in certain official quarters that it would 
be “a friendly gesture” for the Washington representatives of foreign 
governments to “do in Rome as the Romans do,” viz, submit to the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. 


SENATOR SUGGESTS GESTURE 


A distinguished Senator of the United States, influentially associated 
with our foreign relations, goes the length of saying he can imagine 
nothing that would make a more favorable impression on the American 
people. 

“ People living in another country are supposed to obey the latter’s 
laws,” he says bluntly. “I don’t see why diplomats should expect or 
receive immunity regarding a law for the violation of which American 
citizens can now be sent to prison for five years and be fined $10,000.” 

During latter-day discussion of prohibition, especially since President 
Hoover called for the country’s support on inauguration day, the ques- 
tion of bone-dry diplomatic dinners and receptions has been brought up 
within the corps. One or two envoys expressed a readiness to take the 
lead and henceforward serve liquor only within their own family or 
official circle. Other chiefs of mission demurred. They took the posi- 
tion that no discourtesy toward the United States is involved by adher- 
ence to age-old habits on their own “ soil,” and indicated decided dis- 
approval of any scheme, voluntary or otherwise, to put legations and 
embassies on the water wagon. Yet the corps spokesman, with whom 
the whole subject has just been canvassed, is strongly of the opinion 
that if the President or the Secretary of State, either officially or 
informally, were to Iet it be known that public dispensation of drink by 
ambassadors and ministers is undesirable, the practice would automati- 
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cally cease. It would amount to “a royal command.” Hardly any 
accredited envoy would care to flout it, no matter what his personal 
resentment might be, 


FOUND LIQUOR FREELY USED 


In this connection, diplomats recall the experience of a South Ameri- 
can envoy, who presented his credentials at Washington within the past 
year. He came here with “ideals.” He said he was going to live up 
to American laws and serve no intoxicants at his parties. He began 
entertaining along those lines. But soon, he claims, he found himself 
being entertained by high United States Government officials—including, 
it is said, at least one cabinet minister—at dinners where® wine flowed 
freely. So he came to the conclusion that he would continue to “do 
as the Romans do,” and serve liquor. He is still doing so. 

Every foreign diplomat in Washington, inclusive of the ranks of 
chargé d'affaires and secretaries, has the right to import practically an 
unlimited quantity of liquor “ for personal use.” Probably 200 persons 
come within this privileged category. It is, of course, an open secret 
that these immunized foreigners do not bring in a grand total of many 
thousands of cases of liquor a year “for personal use” at all. They 
get it and serve it mainly for the consumption of American guests. 

{From the Washington Daily News, Tuesday, April 16] 
LEVIATHAN TO CARRY COMPLETE StToRE OF LiquoR ON RETURN—CAPTAIN 
ORDERED TO “SvTock Up ON EVeRYTHING”’—SURPLUS WILL BE 
THROWN OVERBOARD 


CumuRBOURG.—When the Leviathan makes her return voyage to New 
York she will be as wet as any ship afloat, with enough wine, brandy, 
whisky, and gin to satisfy the thirstiest of its passengers, it was said 
when the ship docked here to-day. 

Capt. Harold Cunningham said he received wireless instruction from 
James I, Sheedy, executive manager of the United States Line, to stock 
up on everything before making the return trip. The only thing worry- 
ing the captain to-day was whether to take on his supply of wines at 
Cherbourg or at Southampton. 

NO DRIER THAN USUAL 

The eastward voyage was calm and uneventful. 
that it was no drier than usual and no wetter, 
was “ just like any American city.” 
able by the bootleg route. 

Cunningham said the instructions from Sheedy were specific. 

“We are to buy liquor for consumption on the trip to New York,” 
Cunningham said, “and any surplus is to be thrown overboard before 
reaching the 12-mile limit. Also, liquor will have to be served only by 
individual order and not by the bottle, except wine, of course. 

NO BAR ON BOARD 


“No bar will be permitted aboard the vessel or any other vessel of 
the company. We are to seal our medicinal liquor stores before arriv- 
ing at the 12-mile limit and carry no more in these stores than is 
allowed by the laws of the United States. 

“The eastbound trips hereafter will continue to be technically dry and 
we are to take every precaution against bootlegging on board.” 

“The next westbound trip,” the captain continued, “ will serve as a 


test, and therefore we shall have to take all sorts of precautions to 
prevent overdrinking.” 


Passengers reported 
Some passengers said it 
Others suggested liquor was avail- 





{From the Washington Daily News, Tuesday, April 16] 
FLAPPpeRS WHO DON’r DriINK Don’t Get ANy “Boy FRIENDS,” Girt 

TESTIFIES at INQUIRY—IF YouTH CAN’r Bring His Borrte WHEN 

Hn CoMes TO Catt, “ He’s Orr You ror Goop aND Won’rt COME 

AGAIN,” Epucators ToLp 

CuIcaGO.—A coroner’s jury of Chicago educators to-day was ponder- 
ing over the evidence of gin drinking by school children submitted in 
the inqucst testimony of an 18-year-old factory girl. 

“ Believe me, if a girl doesn’t drink she is not wanted in a party 
these days,” said Virginia Graf, whose saucy smile and snapping 
black eyes lost none of their attractiveness as she faced the sextet 
of learned men—a sociologist from the University of Chicago, a psychol- 
ogist from Northwestern Ufiiversity, a law professor, and three public- 
school superintendents, 





CALLED AS WITNESS 


Virginia was called as a coroner’s witness in the death of George 
Lux, 25, who was killed in an auto accident on the way home from a 
roadhouse gin party, with nine boys and half a dozen girls, most of 
whom were in high school or the grades. 

She told the educators quite nonchalantly that girls nowadays “ have 
to drink” or lose their places in their social cliques. 

“They think she’s foolish and old-fashioned if she doesn’t,” said 
Virginia. 

HAS TO HAVE BOTTLE 


“But these parties,” queried Prof. Samuel Stevens, who holds the 
chair of psychology at Northwestern, “must you girls go to them? 
Can’t you entertain in your own homes?” 
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Virginia tossed her dark bobbed hair and shrugged her slender 
shoulders, 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “ But if the boy friend can’t bring his bottle 
he’s off you for good and won’t come again.” 

“Do you think a young man would have been killed at this party 
if all of you hadn’t been drinking?” asked Coroner Herman Bundesen. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Virginia, settling back in her chair. “I don’t 
think the booze had anything to do with it. I think it was just 
George’s time to die—and he was killed.” 

“You really think that?” interposed the psychology professor. 

“Why, absolutely,” said Virginia. 

Coroner Bundesen recessed the inquest subject to call to give the 
jury of educators “a few days to ponder what our children are doing 
and thinking.” 


[From the Washington Times, Tuesday, April 16, 1929] 
SENATOR BLEASH AND BOOZE FOR BMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 


Senator BLEeassp is to enter upon a herculean legislative task in pro- 
posing to prohibit the importation of alcoholic liquors for foreign 
embassies and legations in Washington or to make these places “dry” 
through other methods. 

Ambassadors and ministers of foreign countries here are getting 
accustomed to all sorts of freak stuff concerning prohibition, even to 
having their supplies held up by prohibition agents or policemen, but it 
is not likely that they are apprehensive as to going without choice 
alcoholic mixtures from other lands. 

The South Carolina Senator, who frankly admits that he takes a 
drink of forbidden juice if he desires, may be engaging upon a program 
of helping to make our prohibition laws ridiculous, because he knows 
that it is quite unlikely that Congress will pass any legislation to de- 
prive foreign representatives of whatever they want to eat or drink 
brought to them from other shores and used in their own buildings. 
Neither will Congress invite foreign governments to send teetotalers 
only here to represent them. 

Fanaticism is playing a conspicuous part in prohibition in the United 
States, but it is impossible to believe that the most eminent fanatics 
would wish this country to undertake to regulate the personal habits 
of foreign representatives and violate international laws and agree- 
ments. 

Down in South Carolina the majority of native sons and daughters 
would be horrified at the thought of eating snails, frogs’ legs, caviar, 
and some of the Chinese foods we import, but they do not believe this 
country should attempt to prevent citizens of other nations enjoying 
such delicacies. 

So it is difficult to understand how this new proposition of Senator 
BLEASE will enhance his popularity with the “ folks at home.” 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the following is a letter re 
ceived by me from a former officer of the marines: 


New York, April 13, 1929, 

Dear SENATOR BLEASE: I am an ardent antiprohibitionist, since I 
like a drink myself and don’t care if my fellowman has one. And I 
have noticed with interest your recent stand against allowing the 
foreign diplomats in Washington to have their liquor when the native 
American can not have his. I agree with you fully in this stand, but 
I can not see that you will have much success. 

However, there is one place that prohibitionists have overlooked in 
their ardor to make the country dry. And that is the American lega- 
tions and embassies in foreign countries. The parcels of ground on 
which our legations and embassies in these countries are located are 
considered American territory and are subjected only to the laws of 
America, They are considered inviolate when it comes to applying the 
laws of the individual countries in which these embassies and lega- 
tions are located. Yet liquor is kept and openly served in every one 
of these places. These representatives of the American Government do 
not obey the eighteenth amendment. I have been in several of them 
and in every one liquor was served. In the American Legation at 
Peking, China, the American minister served liquor at every function, 
except those given for missionaries alone. He was free to serve liquor 
under the American flag, but just next door on the plot of ground 
occupied by the marines who guarded the legation, it was a court- 
martial offense to have liquor in your possession. I was an Officer in the 
marine guard and I know exactly what I am talking about. It was a 
crime for the marines to have liquor, but it was a necessity for the 
personnel of the legation. 

How can you expect foreign embassies in this country to obey the 
prohibition law when our own representatives in their countries do not 
obey the law of the country they represent? 

No law that Congress can pass will have much effect on foreign 
representatives in this country, due to long-established custom of non- 
interference with such representatives, but Congress can pass a law 
requiring our own representatives in foreign countries to obey the 
prohibition law and, since these legations and embassies are considered 
American territory, the Anti-Saloon League can send a batch of snoopers 
to see that the law is enforced. 
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Do net our fereign ambassadors and ministers swear that they 
will obey and uphold the American laws? 


Very truly yours, 


_— 


SELECTION OF CENSUS EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ASHURST submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 3), which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That it is the sense of Congress that in the selection of such persons as 
are to be employed without reference to civil service in the preparation 
of the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses, direct preference shall 
be given to the disabled veterans of wars in which the United States 
has been engaged, 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
GROUNDS 

Mr. KEYES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 9), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is authorized during the Seventy-first Con- 
gress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and 
to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had on any subject before 
said committee, the expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during any session or recess of the Senate. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 

Mr. ODDIE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 10), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Mines and Mining, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 
eents per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in 
connection with any subject which may be before said committee, 
the expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may 
sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate, 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. BORAH submitted the following resclution (S. Res.11), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in 
connection with any subject which may be before said committee, 
the expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may 
sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


RECOGNITION OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA 
Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 12), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
Resolved, That the Senate of the United States favors the recogni- 
tion of the present Soviet Government of Russia, 


SINKING OF STEAMER “ VESTRIS ” 


Mr. WAGNER submitted the following resolution (8. Res. 
13), which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Whereas on November 12, 1928, the steamship Vestris, outbound from 
the port of New York, foundered at sea with the loss of many lives; 
and 

Whereas it is imperative that life and property be accorded the 
utmost attainable degree of safety from the perils of the sea: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That a special select committee of five Senators, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, is authorized and directed 
(1) to collect, collate, coordinate, and make available to the Senate the 
results of the inquiry into the loss of the steamship Vestris conducted 
before Commissioner Francis A. O’Neill, of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, and the inquiry con- 
ducted by the Secretary of Commerce through the Steamboat Inspection 
Service of the Department of Commerce; (2) to make such further 
investigations of the sinking of the steamship Vestris and the rescue 
operations carried on in connection therewith as the committee shall 
deem advisable and necessary for the purposes of this resolution; 
(3) to investigate the adequacy of the present legal standards of safety 
of ship construction and operation; (4) to investigate the adequacy 
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and efficiency of the Steamboat Inspection Service; (5) to investigate 
whether the laws governing liability fer less of life and property at 
sea, the laws and usages of salvage, and the laws, usages, and practices 
of the business of marine insurance tend to encourage the installation 
and utilization of devices and practices conducive to safety; and (6) to 
make a preliminary report of the results of its investigations as soon as 
practicable, to make further reports from time to time, but at least 
once during each regular session of the Senate, until it has completed 
its investigations, and to submit a final report to the Senate together 
with its recommendations for necessary legislation. The President of 
the Senate shall appoint members to fill any vacancies that may occur 
in the committee, 

For the purposes of this resolution such committee or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof is authorized to hold hearings, to sit 
and act at such times and places during the sessions and recesses of 
the Senate in the Seventieth and succeeding Congresses until the final 
report is submitted, to employ such counsel, experts, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, to require by subpoena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such testimony 
and make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of such committee, which shall 
not exceed $50,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


BELLIGERENT OPERATIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 15), 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Whereas the Constitution invests Congress with the power: 

“To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on Jand and water ; 

“To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

“To provide and maintain a Navy; 

“To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces; 

“To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of training the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress”; and 

Whereas armed military and naval forces of the United States under 
the command of the President are carrying on belligerent operations in 
and against foreign countries with which Congress has not declared a 
state of war to exist: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary examine into and re- 
port to the Senate upon the question whether or not the Executive, in 
the exercise of the powers invested in him by the Constitution, has the 
right to employ the armed military and naval forces of the United 
States to carry on belligerent operations in foreign countries in cases 
where Congress has not declared a state of war to exist or authorized 
the employment of the military or naval forces in or against such 
countries, e 


INVESTIGATION OF PATENT-OFFICE PROCEDURE 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
which was referred to the Committee on Patents: 


Whereas there are awaiting action in the United States Patent Office 
more than 95,000 applications for patents, many of which have been 
pending without action for from six to eight months; and 

Whereas it usually requires from two to seven years after applica- 
tion for a patent to issue from the Patent Office, during which time 
the applicant is powerless to protect his invention against infringers, 
with the result that inventions which might be effective in promoting 
new industries often, because of the delay in the Patent Office, lose 
their effectiveness and value; and 

Whereas the procedure of the Patent Office to determine priority of 
invention as between applicants claiming the same invention is un- 
satisfactory and expensive, and attempts to adjudicate valuable rights 
between parties without the procedure and facilities of equity courts 
of the United States, which permits such Patent Office practice to be 
abused by unscrupulous partics to exhaust the resources of bona fide 
inventors and to delay and prevent the issue of patents to applicants 
who are justly entitled thereto; and 

Whereas the practice of the Patent Office in interference cases opcr- 
ates in many instances to cause forfeiture and abandonment of valid 
applications for patentable inventions; and 

Whereas it is claimed that the present practice of the Patent Office 
tends to give undue advantage to unscrupulous persons who intervene 
dishonestly in order to prevent the issue of patents to competing in- 
ventions and who otherwise throw applications into interference in 
order to extort and exact money as an inducement to waive adverse 
claims; and 
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Whereas it is claimed that patents of great advantage to the industry 
and economy of the country have been and are being bought up by 
trusts and monopolies in order to prevent the use of such inventions 
by competitors, which practice results in the suppression of such 
inventions as far as service to the industries of the country is con- 
cerned; and 

Whereas it is claimed that patented inventions affecting certain 
industries are by a system of exclusive cross licensing made the instru- 
ments of monopolistic domination of such industries: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate appoint a special com- 
mittee to consist of five Senators, which committee is authorized to 
investigate and appraise the present practice and procedure of the 
United States Patent Office, to discover any evils which may exist in 
relation thereto and particularly any evils which may exist with respect 
to the practice and procedure in interference cases, to study ways and 
means for revising and improving Patent Office procedure, to investi- 
gate the extent to which suppression of the use of patents and the 
cross licensing of patents contribute to monopoly or to the monopolistic 
control of industry ; and to recommend such amendatory and corrective 
legislation as may be found to be necessary to correct abuses and to 
insure the maximum of protection to inventors, to scientists, and to the 
industries of the country; said committee is authorized to administer 
oaths, to send for persons and papers, to employ necessary clerical 
and technical assistance, to sit during the recesses of Congress, and 
is instructed to report at the first session of the Senate of the Seventy- 
first Congress. 


THE OIL LANDS LEASING ACT 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 17), 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary : 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States conferred upon Con- 
gress the sole power and authority to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States; and 

Whereas under this authority Congress, soon after the formation of 
the Government, adopted a policy, which has been uniformly followed, 
for the sale or other disposition of the public lands to its citizens, thus 
encouraging the settlement, cultivation, and development of the same; 
and 

Whereas pursuant to such policy, the law of May 16, 1866, was 
enacted by Congress under the terms of which all mineral lands on 
the public domain, both surveyed and unsurveyed, were made open to 
exploration, occupancy, and purchase by the citizens of the United 
States, or those who declared their intention to become such; and 

Whereas under the operation of the homestead, preemption, and 
mineral laws of the United States, the Nation rapidly advanced in 
population, wealth, and mineral development, thereby justifying the 
said policy of encouraging private ownership of the public domain; and 

Whereas under said policy and laws, oil and gas were discovered 
within said domain and located by prospectors, and were developed 
through their energy and enterprise, involving great expense and 
hazards, and the profits arising therefrom were employed in the channels 
of commerce and industry; and 

Whereas under the administration of President Taft in 1909, because 
of the apprehension that the oil and gas reserves of the Nation were 
being exhausted, the unoccupied public domain, containing oil and gas, 
was reserved from further prospecting and location until Congress 
should otherwise provide; and 

Whereas during a number of years following the administration of 
President Taft, Congress considered various measures providing for the 
development of oil, gas, and certain other mineral lands, under a system 
of public leases instead of location and sale as theretofore, and on 
February 25, 1920, passed an act entitled, “An act to promote the 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain,” which said act declared that said deposits shall be subject 
to disposition, in the form and manner provided by said act, to citizens 
of the United States or associations of such persons, or corporations 
organized under the laws of the United States, or of any State or 
Territory, subject to the right of the United States to extract helium 
from all gas produced from such lands, and further providing details 
under which such rights so granted should be exercised; and 

Whereas said leasing act became immediately effective and was duly 
and continuously administered in full accord with its terms and require- 
ments by the administrations of Presidents Wilson, Harding, and 
Coolidge, under whose administrations many leases and nearly 40,000 
prospecting permits upon oil and gas lands were granted to citizens and 
corporations applying and endowed by the said act, with the vested 
right to apply for and to be granted the same whenever upon investi- 
gation thereof they were found entitled thereto; that in prospecting 


upon said lands millions of dollars were expended by such permittees | 


and their assigns and many applications for other permits were filed, 
and were undisposed of at the close of the said Coolidge administra- 
tion; and . 

Whereas on the 12th day of March last the President announced to 
representatives of the press that “there will be no leases for disposal 
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of Government-owned oil lands, no matter what category they might lie 
in of Government holdings or Government control, except those which 
may be mandatory by Congress. In other words, there will be complete 
conservation of Government oil in this administration”; and 

Whereas said statement was immediately followed by departmental 
announcement of rules and regulations by the Secretary of the Interior 
designed to enforce said statement, under which department officials 
and agents are forbidden to accept or file any further applications for 
permits under said leasing act, while many of the permits granted have 
been and are being canceled, thus arresting the future operation of the 
said act and denying to citizens of the United States their right to 
apply for and secure permits and leases under the same. This pro- 
cedure has summarily terminated the historic policy of the Government 
so far as it relates to oil and gas within the public domain, and will 
thus prevent the development of the same, and will deprive the United 
States and the States, respectively, of revenue and other benefits which 
they are now receiving and to which they are entitled under said leasing 
act; and 

Whereas the total oil production from the public-domain States has 
been and is about 3 per cent of the Nation’s total production, and 
will probably never exceed such percentage under the scale of develop- 
ment heretofore prevailing, while the gas production from said lands 
is unequal to the existing local demand for consumption, which demand 
is steadily increasing, so that the adoption of said alleged policy of 
conservation of said minerals will yield but negligible results, and by 
many is regarded as unjust to the people of said public-land States ; 
and 

Whereas the said leasing act in terms clothes all citizens of the 
United States with the right to apply for and receive permits to 
explore the public oil and gas lands and to obtain leases for the same 
upon discovery of oil or gas therein (which rights were conferred upon 
them in place of the rights of location, entry, and purchase thereof) ; 
that it is claimed that they can not be deprived of said rights except 
by congressional repeal of said act and with due regard to all rights 
acquired thereunder: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary is hereby directed to 
make full and complete inquiry and investigation as to the power and 
authority of the President to modify, suspend, or set aside said leasing 
act, or any act of Congress, by Executive statement or otherwise, or to 
deny to citizens of the United States the exercise of any rights granted 
them by said leasing act; and also to inquire into the power and 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior to promulgate or enforce 
orders, rules, or regulations designed to carry out said policy of the 
President announced on the 12th day of March, A. D. 1929, or to pro- 
mulgate or enforce any orders, rules, or regulations to modify, sus- 
pend or set aside the said leasing act, or to deny to citizens of the 
United States the exercise of any right or rights granted to them by 
the said leasing act or by existing acts of Congress; and said com- 
mittee is also directed to make such further inquiries and investigations 
concerning the subject matter of this resolution as in their opinion is 
essential of desirable for a complete understanding and report thereon, 
and to make full report to the Senate, together with its findings and 
conclusions in respect to such matters. 

Said committee is authorized to send for persons, books, and papers, 
to administer oaths, to employ such clerical assistance as is necessary, 
to sit during any recess of the Senate, and at such places as it may 
deem advisable. Any subcommittee duly authorized thereto shall have 
the powers conferred upon the committee by this resolution. 

The expenses of said investigation shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—SARAH A. COONS 
On motion of Mr. BrookHaArt, it was 


Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 873, 62d Cong., ist 
sess.) entitled “A bill granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Coons” be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL DAIRY CONGRESS (H. DOC. NO. 6) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the authorization granted by Public Resolution 
No. 10, Seventieth Congress, approved February 25, 1928, my 
distinguished predecessor accepted the invitation of the British 
Government to appoint delegates on the part of the United 
States to the Eighth International Dairy Congress, held in 
Great Britain during June and July, 1928. 

These delegates have now rendered a report of that congress 
in accordance with section 3 of the above-mentioned public res- 
olution, and I therefore transmit herewith the original of that 
report. 


Hersert Hoover. 
Tue Wuire House, April 18, 1929. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next at 12 o'clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

PRECEDENCE OF FARM RELIEF BILL 

Mr. NYE. I offer a resolution which I ask to have read and 
go over under the rule. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 14) as fellows: 

Whereas one-third of the population of the United States, represent- 
ing agriculture, the Nation's greatest and the basic industry, have 
waited over a decade for the relief which this Congress has been called 
into special session to enact; and 

Whereas the embattied farmers have more capital invested in the 
farming industry than all business interests combined have invested in 
their industries, yet receive only one-ninth of the income of the country ; 
and 

Whereas other matters of varying importance may come before this 
body called into such special session: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That no bills of any description shall be considered by this 
body unless by unanimous consent, until the matter of farm relief has 
been disposed of finally and that this body shall not turn aside from 
the primary purpose for which it has been called in special session or 
allow its energies to be diverted into other channels until pledges re- 
peatedly made to agriculture have been redeemed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over, under 
the rule. 

AMENDMENT TO RULE XXXVIII—OPEN EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


Mr. JONES. I give notice of an amendment which I intend 
to propose to the rules, and ask that it may be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
NOTICE TO AMEND RULE XXXVIII 


I hereby give notice that on Monday, April 22, or as soon there- 
after as may be possible, I shall move to amend paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, relating to proceedings 
on nominations in executive session, so as to make paragraph 2 of said 
rule read, as follows: 

“2. Nominations shall be considered in open executive session unless 
the Senate, in closed executive session, shall by a majority vote deter- 
mine that apy particular nomination shall be considered in closed 
executive session. When nominations are so considered in closed execu- 
tive session all information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations coneerning the character or qualifications 
of the person nominated shall be kept secret. If, however, charges shall 
be made against a person nominated, the committee may, i its discre- 
tion, notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the person making 
such charges shall not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination has 
becn made, or that it has been confirmed or rejected, shall not be 
regarded as a secret; and all roll calls in closed executive session, to- 
gether with a statement of the question upon which such roll calls are 
had, shal] be published in the Reconp. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The Chair 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 12 o'clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment 
being, under the order previously entered, until Monday, April 
22. 1929. at 12 o'clock meridian. 


PRESERVATION AND EXTENSION OF THE SOCKEYE 
SALMON FISHERIES IN THE FRASER RIVER SYSTEM 


In executive session this day, on motion of Mr. Jongs, the 
following convention was ordered to be made public: 


To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to its ratification, I transmit herewith a convention between the 
United States and His Majesty the British King for and in 
respect of the Dominion of Canada, looking to the protection, 
preservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in 
the Fraser River system, signed at Washington on March 27, 
1929. 

Herzert Hoover. 

Tue WHitEe Houses, April 18, 1929. 


‘APRIL 18 


The President: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the Sen- 
ate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifica- 
tion, if his judgment approve thereof, a convention between the 
United States und His Majesty the British King for and in 
respect of the Dominion of Canada, looking to the protection, 
preservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in 
a River system, signed at Washington on March 27, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry L. STIMSON, 

(Enclosure: Sockeye salmon fisheries convention, signed at 
Washington, March 27, 1929.) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, April 15, 1929. 


The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, recognizing that 
the protection, preservation and extension of the sockeye salmon 
fisheries in the Fraser River system are of common concern to 
the United States of America and the Dominion of Canada ; that 
the supply of this fish in recent years has been gravely depleted 
and that it is of the utmost importance in the mutual interest 
of both countries that this source of wealth should be restored 
and nraintained, have resolved to conclude a convention and to 
that end have named as their respective plenipotentiaries ; 

The President of the United States of America: 

Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America; and 

His Majesty, for the Dominion of Canada: 

The Honourable Charles Vincent Massey, P. C., His Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for Canada at 
Washington ; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following Articles: 

* ARTICLE I 


The provisions of this Convention and the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto shall apply to the Fraser River and the streams 
and lakes tributary thereto and to all waters frequented by 
sockeye salmon included within the following boundaries: 

Beginning at Carmanah Lighthouse on the southwest coast 
of Vancouver Island, thence in a straight line to a point 3 
marine miles due west astronomic from Tatoosh Lighthouse, 
Wash., thence to said Tatoosh Lighthouse, thence to the nearest 
point of Cape Flattery, thence following the southerly shore of 
Juan de Fuca Strait to Point Wilson, on Quimper Peninsula, 
thence in a straight line to Point Partridge on Whidbey Island, 
thence following the western shore of the said Whidbey Island, 
to the entrance to Deception Pass, thence across said entrance 
to the southern side of Reservation Bay, on Fidalgo Island, 
thence following the western and northern shore line of the 
said Fidalgo Island to Swinomish Slough, crossing the said 
Swinomish Slough, in line with the track of the Great Northern 
Railway, thence northerly following the shore line of the main- 
land to Atkinson Point at the northerly entrance to Burrard 
Inlet, British Columbia, thence jin a straight line to the southern 
end of Bowen Island, thence westerly following the southern 
shore of Bowen Island to Cape Roger Curtis, thence in a 
straight line to Gower Point, thence westerly following the 
shore line to Welcome Point on Seechelt Peninsula, thence in 
a straight line to Point Young on Lasqueti Island, thence in 
a straight line to Dorcas Point on Vancouver Island, thence 
following the eastern and southern shores of the said Vancouver 
Island to the starting point at Carmanah Lighthouse as shown 
on the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart No. 
6300, as corrected to October 20, 1924, and on the British Ad- 
miralty Chart No. 579. 

The high contracting parties engage to have prepared as 
soon as practicable charts of the waters described in this ar- 
ticle, with the above-described boundaries and the international 
boundary line indicated thereon. They further agree to estab- 
lish within the territory of the United States and the territory 
of the Dominion of Canada such buoys and marks for the pur- 
poses of this convention as may be recommended by the com- 
mission hereinafter authorized to be established, and to refer 
such of these recommendations as relate to points on the bound- 
ary to the International Boundary Commission, United States- 
Alaska and Canada, for action pursuant to the provisions of 
the treaty respecting the boundary between the United States 
and Canada signed February 24, 1925. 
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ARTICLE If 


The high contracting parties agree to establish and maintain 
a commission to be known as the International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission, hereinafter called the commission, con- 
sisting of six members, three on the part of the United States 
of America, and three on the part of the Dominion of Canada. 

The commissioners on the part of the United States shall be 
appointed by the President of the United States, and the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries of the United States shall be one of them. 
The commissioners on the part of the Dominion of Canada shall 
be appointed by His Majesty on the recommendation of the 
governor general in council. 

The commission shall continue in existence so long as this 
convention shall continue in force, and each high contracting 
party shall have power to fill and shall fill from time to time 
vacancies which may occur in its representation on the com- 
mission in the same manner as the original appointments are 
made, Each high contracting party shall pay the salaries and 
expenses of its own commissioners, and the joint expenses in- 
curred by the commission shall be paid by the two high 
contracting parties in equal moities. 

ARTICLE III 


The commission shall make a thorough investigation into the 
natural history of the Fraser River sockeye salmon, into hatch- 
ery methods, spawning ground conditions, and other related mat- 
ters. It shall conduct the sockeye salmon fish-cultural opera- 
tions in the area described in Article I, and to that end it shall 
have power to improve spawning grounds, acquire, construct, 
and maintain hatcheries, rearing ponds, and other such facil- 
ities as it may determine to be necessary for the propagation 
of sockeye salmon in the waters covered by this convention, and 
to stock the waters with sockeye salmon by such methods as it 
may determine to be most advisable. The commission shall also 
have authority to recommend to the two Governments the re- 
moval of obstructions to the ascent of sockeye salmon in the 
waters covered by this convention, that may now exist or may 
from time to time occur, and to improve conditions for the ascent 
of sockeye salmon, where investigation may show such to be de- 
sirable. The commission shall report annually to the two Gov- 
ernments what it has accomplished and the results of its investi- 

ations. 

. The cost of all such work shall be borne equally by the two 
Governments, and the said Governments agree to appropriate 
annually such money as each may deem desirable for such 
work in the light of the reports of the commission. 


ARTICLE IV 


The International Salmon Fisheries Commission established 
pursuant to Article II of this convention is hereby empowered, 
between the 1st day of June and the 20th day of August in any 
year, for the whole or any part of the aforesaid period, to limit 
or prohibit the taking of sockeye salmon in respect of all the 
waters described in Article I of this convention or in respect of 
waters of the United States and Canadian waters separately, 
provided that when any order is adopted by the commission 
limiting or prohibiting the taking of sockeye salmon in regard 
to waters of the United States or Canadian waters separately 
it shall extend to all of the waters of the United States or 
Yanadian waters to which this convention applies, and provided 
further that no order limiting or prohibiting the taking of 
sockeye salmon adopted by the International Salmon Fisheries 
Commission shall be construed to suspend or otherwise affect 
the requirements of the laws of the State of Washington or of 
the Dominion of Canada to the procuring of a license to fish 
in the waters on their respective sides of the boundary line. 
Any order adopted by the commission limiting or prohibiting 
the taking of sockeye salmon in said waters during said period, 
or any part thereof, shall remain in full force and effect unless 
and until the same be modified or set aside by the commission. 
The taking of sockeye salmon in said waters during said period 
in violation of the orders of the commission adopted from time 
to time is hereby prohibited. 

ARTICLE V 


In order to secure a proper escapement of sockeye salmon 
during the spring or chinook salmon fishing season, the Inter- 
national Salmon Fisheries Commission may prescribe the size 
of the meshes in all fishing gear and appliances operated in 
the waters described in Article I of this convention which are 
frequented by sockeye salmon. 

Whenever the taking of sockeye salmon in said waters during 
said period between the 1st of June and the 20th of August 
in any year is permitted under the orders adopted by the com- 
mission in respect of waters of the United States, any fishing 
appliance legally authorized by the State of Washington may 
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be used in such waters by any person thereunto authorized 
by that State, and whenever the taking of sockeye salmon in 
said waters during said period is permitted under the orders 
adopted by the commission in respect of Canadian waters any 
fishing appliances authorized by the laws of the Dominion of 
Canada may be used in such waters by any person thereunto 
legally authorized. 

ARTICLE VI 

No action taken by the commission under the authority of 

Articles IV and V of this convention shall be effective unless 
it is affirmatively voted for by at least two of the Commissionerg 
from each country. 

ARTICLE VII 

Inasmuch as the purpose of this Convention is to establish 

for the High Contracting Parties, by their joint effort and ex- 
pense, a fishery that is now largely nonexistent, each of the 
High Contracting Parties should share equally in the fishery. 
The Commission shall, consequently, in regulating the fishery 
do so with the object of enabling, as nearly as they can, an equal 
portion of the fish that is allowed to be caught each year to be 
taken by the fishermen of each High Contracting Party. 

ARTICLE VIII 


Each High Contracting Party shall be responsible for the en- 
forcement of the regulations provided by the Commission in the 
portion of their respective waters covered by the Convention, 
and to this end they agree to enact and enforce such legislation 
as may be necessary to make effective the provisions of this 
Convention, with appropriate penalties for violations thereof. 


ARTICLE IX 


The present Convention shall be ratified by the President of 
the United States of America, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty in accordance 
with constitutional practice, and it shall become effective upon 
the date of the exchange of ratifications which shall take place 
at Washington as soon as possible and shall continue in force 
for a period of sixteen years, and thereafter until one year from 
the day on which either of the High Contracting Parties shall 
give notice to the other of its desire to terminate it. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Convention, and have affixed their seals 
thereto. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the twenty-seventh day of 
March, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 18, 1929 


Unitep States District JupGEs 

A. Lee Wyman, of South Dakota, to be United States district 
judge, district of South Dakota. (Additional position.) 

J. Lyles Glenn, of South Carolina, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the eastern and western district of South 
Carolina. (Additional position.) 

John M. Woolsey, of New York, to be United States district 
judge, southern district of New York. (Additional position.) 

Francis G. Caffey, of New York. to be United States district 
judge, southern district of New York. (Additional position.) 

Clarence G. Galston, of New York, to be United States dis- 
trict judge, eastern district of New York. (Additional posi- 
tion.) 

Alfred C. Coxe, of New York, to be United States district 
judge, southern district of New York. (Additional position.) 
Unitep States Crrecuir JUDGES 
Orie L. Phillips, of New Mexico, to be United States circuit 

judge, tenth circuit. (New position.) 

George T. McDermott, of Kansas, to be United States cir- 
cuit judge, tenth circuit. (New position.) 

Curtis D. Wilbur, of California, to be United States circuit 
judge, ninth circuit. (Additional position.) 

Archibald K. Gardner, of South Dakota, to be United States 
circuit judge, eighth circuit. (Additional position.) 

JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Alfred A. Wheat, of New York, to be a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. (Additional position.) 


CONFIRMATION 
Erecutive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 18, 192 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Charles J. Rhoads, of Pennsylvania, to be Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuourspay, April 18, 192 


The House met at 12 o’clock, noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God of love and God of wisdom, again the veil of the 
night is lifted and the light has broken everywhere; may our 
thought catch the sacred sweep of this truth and be linked with 
the Infinite and with the Eternal. We pray this day that 
Thy Holy Spirit may move and stir every impulse of high 
purpose. May He light the torch of spiritual knowledge that 
shall banish ignorance and bring us out into the fullness of 
the more abundant life. So elevate our lives that they may 
turn to the thought of influence and power that shall gladden, 
bless, and help. Enkindle in us a generous spirit, that shall 
be a divine presence, doing good everywhere, in the name of 
Jesus. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

SWEARING 


The SPEAKER. The Chair understands 
some Members who desire to take the oath. 

Mr. Mrap, of New York, and Mr, Attcoop, of Alabama, ap- 
peared before the bar of the House and took the oath of office 
prescribed by law. 


IN OF MEMBERS 
that there are 


MESSAGE FROM THE 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 


PRESIDENT 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into yesterday, I call up for immediate con- 
sideration the resolution adopted by the Rules Committee this 
morning for the consideration of H. R. 1, the farm relief bill. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Resolution 21 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution 
the House ghall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 1, entitled 
“A bill to establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries.” That general debate shall be confined to the Dill 
and the time for general debate shall be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, and shall terminate when the Committee of the Whole 
arises on Saturday, April 20, 1929. After the conclusion of the general 
debate the bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, pending discussion of the resolu- 
tion I ask unanimous consent that the debate on the resolution 
may proceed for one hour and a half, one-half of the time to 
be controlled by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] 
and one-half by myself; that at the conclusion the previous 
question may be considered as ordered on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the resolution be limited to one 
hour and a half, one-half of that time to be controlled by him- 
self and one-half by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou]; that at the conclusion of the debate the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, I did not 
catch the time limit of the debate on the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. It is to be concluded Saturday afternoon, which 
I will explain. The rule provides that general debate shall run 
until the committee rises on Saturday afternoon; that the time 
shall be equally divided and controlled between the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. HaucEn, and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Mr. ASwe ti, of Louisiana. I want to state further, and 
I would like to have the gentleman from Louisiana confirm me, 
that it is understood that the gentleman from Louisiana will 
yield two hours of his time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones], and that Mr. Jones can use and control and dispose of 
that time as he sees fit. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have talked to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones] about it, and at that time he did not 
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know whether he would vote against the bili or not, but since 
that time he has made the statement that he will vote against 
it. He may have all the time he wants. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I resent that statement; 
I made no such statement. I have made the statement all along 
that I would not support the bill as now written. I will say in 
that connection that the reason that I did not want the gentle- 
man from Louisiana to control my time was because the gentle- 
man from Louisiana was liable to make just such statements as 
he has now made. 

Mr. ASWELL. Did not the gentleman say yesterday in my 
eflice that he did not know whether he would vote for the bill 
or not if it should not be amended? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I did not. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not yield for any debate. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York what time the House is going to rise this 
afternoon? 

Mr. SNELL. Before 4 o’clock. Mr. Speaker, I do not under- 
stand that there is any question about the adoption of the rule, 
and I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the prompt consid- 
eration of this measure, House bill No. 1, two days after the 
organization of the House, evinces the purpose of Congress to 
make good the pledges of both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic Parties in the 1928 canrpaign. 

We all come here pledged to the support of whatever legisla- 
tion is required to place agriculture on a plane of economic 
equality with other industries, so far as that result can be 
brought about by legislation. 

The problem before us is economic, not political, and we 
should approach its consideration without thought of party or 
party advantage. Both parties are committed to an earnest 
effort to assist agriculture in the solution of its problems. 

There was no politics or thought of partisan benefit on the 
part of the subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House that drafted this bill, The two minority members of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. ASWELL, and 
the gentleman fronr Kentucky, Mr. KincHELOE, attended every 
meeting of the subcommittee and had as much to do in the prep- 
aration of the bill as other members of the subcommittee. In 
fact, one or two of the important provisions of the bill were 
prepared by the gentleman from Kentucky, and incorporated at 
his suggestion. [Applause.] 

It may be of interest to the House to know, also, that the bill 
presented here is the work of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and for which that committee assumes full responsibility. 
It was not prepared on the outside and handed to the comurittee 
as have former bills. [Applause.] It represents the thought 
and judgment of the committee. 

The President, as everyone knows, took the position that it 
was the constitutional duty of Congress to take the initiative in 
formulating legislation. The committee believed the President 
was entirely right, and made no complaint that the Department 
of Agriculture did not send up a prepared bill. Neither did the 
committee assume, as was asserted in some quarters, that the 
attitude of the President meant that he had no plan or definite 
ideas as to the legislation necessary to deal adequately with the 
problem we were considering. The committee felt conrplimented 
that he gave it the credit for having the capacity and the good 
sense to draw a proper bill. [Applause.] 

There was no justification for the statement widely circulated, 
that because the President recognized the proper relationship 
between the executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment, and insisted on Congress performing its constitutional 
functions in formulating legislation, he had no definite policies 
or opinions on the character of legislation desirable and neces- 
sary to redeem the pledges he and his party made during the 
campaign. 

The committee never entertained any doubts about the Presi- 
dent’s views. The suggestions to Congress made by the Presi- 
dent in his message was a restatement of what he had said on 
the farm problem before. 

In his speech of acceptance President Hoover said: 

The most urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day is agricul- 
ture. It must be solved if we are to bring prosperity and contentment 
to one-third of our people directly and to all of our people indirectly. 
We have pledged ourselves to find a solution * * *, 

The working out of agricultural relief constitutes the most important 
obligation of the next administration, I stand pledged to these pro- 
posals, The object of our policies is to establish for our farmers an 
income equal to those of other occupations; for the farmer’s wife the 
same comforts in her home as women in other groups; for farm boys 
and girls the same opportunities in life as other boys and girls. So 
far as my abilities may be of service, I dedicate them to help secure 
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prosperity and contentment in that industry where I and my fore- 
fathers were born and nearly all my family still obtain their livelihood. 


[Applause. ] 

Speaking at St. Louis near the close of the campaign, Presi- 
dent Hoover discussed at length and in detail the problems of 
agriculture and stated in plain and unmistakable language the 
program and the legislation to which he and his party were 
committed, 

He said, in speaking of this program: 


Its object is to give equality of opportunity to the farmer. I would 
consider it the greatest honor I could have ifgit should become my 
privilege to aid in finally solving this the most difficult of economic prob- 
lems presented to our people and the one which by inheritance and 
through long contact have my deepest interest. 


He then proceeded to outline the program— 


We propose to create a Federal farm board composed of men of under- 
standing and sympathy for the problems of agriculture ; we propose this 
board should have power to determine the facts, the causes, the remedies 
which should be applied to each and every one of the multitude of 
problems which we mass under the general term “the agricultural 
problem.” 

The program further provides that the board shall have a broad 
authority to act and be authorized to assist In the further development 


of cooperative marketing; that it shall assist in the development of | 
clearing houses for agricultural products, in the development of ade- | 


quate warehousing facilities, in the elimination of wastes in distribu- 
tion, and in the solution of other problems as they arise. But in 
particular the board “is to build up with initial advances of capital 
from the Government farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization 
corporations which will protect the farmer from depressions and the 
demoralization of summer and periodic surpluses. 

It is proposed that this board should have placed at its disposal such 
resources as are necessary to make its action effective. 

Thus we give to the Federal farm board every arm with which to 
deal with the multitude of problems. This is an entirely different 
method of approach to solution from that of a general formula; it is 
flexible and adaptable. No such far-reaching and specific proposals have 
ever been made by a political party on behalf of any industry in our 
history. It is a direct business proposition. It marks our desire for 
establishment of farmers’ stability and at the same time maintains his 
independence and individuality. 


In discussing other phases of the agricultural problem during | 


the campaign President Hoover said: 


Adequate tariff is essential if we would assure relief to the farm. | 


The first and most complete necessity is that the American farmer 
have the American market. That can be assured to him solely through 
the protective tariff. 

We have pledged ourselves to make such revision in the tariff laws 
as may be necessary to provide real protection against the shiftings of 
economic tides in our various industries. I am sure the American 
people would rather intrust the perfection of the tariff to the consistent 
friend of the tariff than to our opponents, who have always reduced 
our tariffs, who voted against our present protection to the worker and 
the farmer, and whose whole economic theory over generations has been 
the destruction of the protective principle. 


How in view of these unequivocal statements and commit- 
ments anyone could profess to be in doubt as to the exact nature 
of the legislation the President would desire to be enacted is 
hard to understand. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the House entertained no 
doubts as to the views of the President, and believing his over- 
whelming election by the people was a mandate by them to the 
Congress to support him in writing his program of remedial 
farm legislation into law, that committee has prepared and sub- 
mitted to the House for consideration House bill No. 1. 

Agriculture has been in a bad way since the spring and sum- 
mer of 1920. There may be room for an honest difference of 
opinion as to the underlying causes, but all are agreed this basic 
industry has, in the main, been unprosperous, 

It is also agreed that the difficulties of agriculture do not con- 
stitute a single problem. There are many problems. Each com- 
modity has its peculiar problem and quite often the same 
commodity presents a series of problems. 

Consequently there is no single solution of what has come to 
be known as our agricultural problem. These problems neces- 
sarily must be attacked from different angles and require differ- 
ent treatment. No one bill or piece of legislation can deal 
adequately with the whole subject. It will require a series of 
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This bill undertakes to deal primarily with but one of these 
many problems. It is the most serious and important of them 
all—the merchandising of the products of the farm. 

We have solved many of the problems of production and are 
solving others. The Government has spent millions of dollars 
through the Department of Agriculture teaching farmers how 
to produce. The money has been well speut, and this activity 
of the Government should be continued. However, efficient pro- 
duction alone can not make a prosperous agricuiture. There 
must be effective merchandising of the product. 

Under the present system of marketing farm products in the 
United States the farmer has, generally, absolutely nothing to 
say about the price he receives for what he has to sell. He 
has no bargaining power. The price he receives is fixed by 
others. 

No other industry in the world is conducted on that basis. 
No other industry could survive whose products were marketed 
in the way the farmer is compelled to dispose of what he pro- 
duces, 

Unless this system can be changed and the farmer is put in 
the position where he has a bargaining power and ‘has control 
over the marketing as well as the production of his commodity, 
agriculture as a profitable industry in the United States is 
doomed. 

The farmer now gets about 30 cents out of the dollar paid by 
the consumer of his products. Some one else between the 
farmer and the consumer gets the other 70 cents. 

There is something radically wrong with a system of market- 
ing and distribution where a condition like that exists. 

Some of our friends from the cities and industrial centers, 
especially in the East, have been fearful that the efforts the 
farmers have been making to secure remedial legislation that 
would enable them to obtain a more equitable price for their 
products would necessarily increase the cost of such products 
to the consumer and thus further enhance the high cost of 
living. 

Nothing is further from the purpose of those who are urging 


| equality for agriculture than to bring about a situation of that 


kind. Neither do they believe that would be the result. 

The facts are, that under the present system farmers are 
receiving far less than they are entitled to receive for what they 
produce, and consumers are being held up and forced to pay 
exorbitant prices for what they buy. 

Is there no cure for a situation of that kind? We believe 
there is a cure and, paradoxical as it may seem, we believe it is 
possible to establish a farm marketing program where the 
farmer can receive more and the consumer be charged less for 
the products of agriculture. [Applause.] 

Ought a system of marketing be permitted to continue where 
people who want to eat apples are required to pay 5 and 10 
cents each for apples when at the same time apples are rotting 
in the orchards near by because growers can not dispose of 
them at 50 cents a bushel? Where people living in the cities are 
compelled to pay from a dollar to a dollar and fifty cents for a 
watermelon for which the grower in Georgia or Alabama re 
ceives less than 5 cents? Where farmers deliver milk to deal- 
ers at 5 cents a quart, who charge their customers 15 cents a 
quart? Where people who eat bread pay exactly the same for a 
loaf whether wheat is selling for $1 or for $2 per bushel? 

We believe there is a remedy for this unfortunate and dis- 
tressing situation. 

The way out of the difficulty is not by governmental price 
fixing. It is not by attempted paternalistic or bureaucratic con- 
trol by the Government of agriculture. It is not b:, putting the 
Government in business. It is not by the compulsory levying 
of a fee or a tax against the farmer on his production. It is 
not by granting of subsidies, whether such subsidy is paid 
directly out of the Treasury, or is disguised in the form of a 
debenture bonus certificate issued on exports. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Has the gentleman in his long study of this 
proposition given any consideration to the question of jurisdic- 
tion by his committee of the so-called debenture plan of which 
he has just spoken? Might it not present certain phases in 
legislation in connection with the tariff system of the country, 
with the raising of revenue, and might not a bill embodying 
such a plan have to be referred to some other committee than 
the Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I think a majority 
of the members of the Committee on Agriculture have believed 


bills, some of which will have to come from other committees of | that our committee might not have jurisdiction to report a bill 


the House to deal effectively and comprehensively with all the 
ills of agriculture. 


embodying a debenture plan such as has been submitted to the 
committee. I know a couple of years ago my colleague from 
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Illinois, Mr. Apk1ns, introduced a debenture bill. There was 
some discussion as to what committee should consider the bill. 
It was finally referred to the Committee on Agriculture, but 
with the understanding, as I understood, that if the Committee 
on Agriculture thought favorably of the plan, it would have to 
be submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House. It is our opinion that the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives is the only committee of the 
whole Congress that has original jurisdiction to initiate legisla- 
tion of this kind. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Has the debenture proposition been before 
the committee for several years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. It has. 

Mr. ASWELL. Did not the Committee on Agriculture reject 
it by a majority of 19 to 2? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Lllinois. The debenture plan has been 
before the Committee on Agriculture for from four to five years, 
and it has been considered by that committee, although at the 
times of its consideration those appearing before the committee 
have been told that we doubted our jurisdiction. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. At any rate, whichever committee of the House 
of Representatives may have jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter, the gentleman is perfectly clear, is he not, that the House 
of Representatives itself has sole jurisdiction to originate such 
legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Oh, that is my opinion. Fur- 
ther, although the debenture plan has been discussed before 
these committees, both of the great political parties who pledged 
themselves to farm relief in the recent campaign made no 
reference to it in their platforms. It was never mentioned in 
the campaign, and no representative leader of either the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican Party ever suggested during the course 
of the campaign that it was a possible or even an alternative 
remedy that should be placed in the legislation we were com- 
mitted to write. The only effect, so far as I can see, of its 
injection at this time is not to help secure adequate farm relief 
legislation but to muddy the waters. [Applause.] 

The remedy—the way out of the difficulty—is in making it 
possible for the farmer to obtain control of his own business. 
To put him in a position where he will have bargaining power 
in disposing of the things he produces. 

If the Government can assist the farmer so that he can attain 
that position, he will be able to take care of himself and the 
greatest and most difficult of all our farm problems will have 
been solved. 

The President, in his message on Tuesday, said: 


The most progressive movement in all agriculture has been the up- 
building of the farmer’s own marketing organizations, which now 
embrace nearly 2,000,000 farmers in membership and annually distribute 
nearly $2,500,000,000 worth of farm products. These organizations 
have acquired experience in virtually every branch of their industry 
and furnish a substantial basis upon which to build further organi- 
gation. 


This is the foundation on which we propose to build—farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled cooperative marketing associations. 

The President is quite right when he says this is “ the most 
progressive movement in all agriculture.” 

Cooperative marketing of the products of the farm has been 
the dream of forward-looking farmers for more than 50 years. 
The movement has suffered many reverses and has recorded 


many failures. Many of the schemes of the pioneers in this 
movement were unsound and could not succeed. But the ideas 
behind the movement were sound, and out of the many failures 
and disappointments of the past there has gradually grown up 
an amazing factor in our farm marketing system, comprising 
some 12,000 different organizations that last year, as the Presi- 
dent said, marketed $2,500,000,000 of farm products. 

These organizations have developed under great difficulties 
and with little or no assistance from either the Federal Govern- 
ment or the States. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. The President in his message called attention to 
losses sustained by the farmers in the shipment of perishable 
produce and recommended that a system of licensing of brokers 
be required. Does this bill give authority to the board to require 
licenses to engage in that occupation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. This bill does not, but we have 

pending before our committee a bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Washington, Mr. SumMeErs, which does provide for 
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that. This bill provides for the establishment of cooperative 
marketing associations and for clearing house associations, 
through which the orderly marketing of perishables may be 
conducted. 

It is now proposed to set up a great governmental instru- 
mentality clothed with the resources and the power to enable 
the farmers of America to perfect and extend this system to 
the end that agriculture may be placed on an equality with 
other industries in the distribution and marketing of its prod- 
ucts. [Applause.] 

The purpose and. policy of Congress are declared in section 
1 of the act: 


That it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress (1) to pro- 
mote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture will be 
placed on a basis of economic equality with other industries, and (2) 
to that end to protect, control, and stabilize the current of interstate 
and foreign commerce in the marketing of agricultural commodities 
and their food products by minimizing speculation, preventing. inefficient 
and wasteful methods of distribution, and limiting undue:and excessive 
price fluctuations; by encouraging the organization of producers into 
cooperative associations and promoting the establishment and financing 
of a farm marketing system of producer-owned and producer-controlled 
cooperative associations and other agencies; and by aiding in prevent- 
ing and controlling surpluses in any agricultural commodity through 
orderly production and distribution, so as to maintain advantageous 
domestic markets and prevent such surpluses from unduly depressing 
prices for the commodity. The Federal farm board shall execute the 
powers vested in it by this act only in such manner as will, in the 
judgment of the board, aid to the fullest practicable extent in carrying 
out the policy above declared. 


A Federal farm board is created consisting of seven members, 
six of whom, including the chairman, are appointed by the 
President, the seventh being the Secretary of Agriculture: 

The appointive members of the board are named’ by the 
President, subject to confirmation by the Senate. No limita- 
tions of any kind are imposed on the President in appointing 
members of the board. 

The president of the board is appointed by the President to 
serve during the pleasure of the President, and to receive a 
salary fixed by the President. 

We wanted to make it possible for the President of the United 
States, in selecting a chairman to direct the work of this board, 
to have the power to go out into the country and select the very 
best and biggest man obtainable to do this job, without regard 
to what it might cost to procure such services. [Applause.] 

The other appointed members of the board, five in number, 
are to receive a salary of $12,000 per annum and serve for a 
term of six years. The first appointed members of the board 
have the following tenure: The terms of two to expire in two 
years, the terms of two to expire in four years, and the term 
of one in six years. After the expiration of the terms of the 
first appointed members of the beard, succeeding appointed 
members shall serve for six years. 

The board is an independent bureau, but its prinelpal offices 
are located in the Department of Agriculture. 

The board is given broad general powers, so that it may have 
jurisdiction and authority to deal with the many and varied 
problems of agriculture that may come before it. 

Among the broad general powers of the board that it may 
exercise on its own initiative are: 


That the board is authorized and directed (1) to promote education 
in the principles and practices of cooperative marketing of agricultural 
commodities and food products thereof; (2) to encourage the organiza- 
tion, improvement in methods, and development of effective cooperative 
associations; (3) to keep advised from any available sources and make 
reports as to crop prices, experiences, prospects, supply, and demand 
at home and abroad; (4) to investigate conditions of overproduction 
of agricultural commodities and advise as to the prevention of such 
overproduction; and (5) to make investigations and reports and publish 
the same, including investigations and reports upon the following: 
Land utilization for agricultural purposes; reduction of the acreage of 
unprofitable marginal lands in cultivation; the economic need for 
reclamation and irrigation projects; methods of expanding markets at 
home and abroad for agricultural commodities and food products 
thereof; methods of developing by-products of and new uses for agri- 
cultural commodities; and transportation conditions and their effect 
upon the marketing of agricultural commodities, 


The bill authorizes a revolving fund of $500,000,000, which 
fund shall be administered by the board. 

Out of this revolving fund the board is authorized to make 
loans to cooperative associations, as follows: 

(1) To assist in the effective merchandising of agricultural 
commodities and the food products thereof. 
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(2) The construction or acquisition of, by purchase or lease, 
of storage or other physical marketing facilities for such com- 
modity or products. 

(3) The formation of clearing-house associations. 

(4) Extending the membership of the cooperative marketing 
associations applying for the loan by educating the producers 
of the commodity handled by the association in the advantages 
of cooperative marketing of that commodity. 

The board may also make loans to stabilization corporations 
set up by cooperative associations, to enable such corporation 
to purchase, store, or otherwise dispose of such commodity. 

The board is limited in the making of loans out of the re- 
volving fund to cooperative marketing organizations to be used 
by them for the specific purposes set out in the bill, and to 
stabilization corporations established by the cooperatives and 
approved by the board. Alli loans are made on terms and con- 
ditions, security, and rates of interest prescribed by the board. 

No loans are authorized to stabilization corporations for 

*either the leasing, the purchase, or construction of physical 
facilities. Loans for these purposes being limited to coopera- 
tive marketing associations only. 

The board upon its organization is authorized to invite the 
cooperative marketing associations of the various commodities 
to appoint each an advisory commodity committee consisting 
of seven members, two of whom shall be experienced handlers 
or processors of the commodity, to represent such commodity 
cooperative associations before the board. This committee will 
be the contact agency between the farm board and the com- 
modity cooperative associations. They are paid no fixed salary, 
but are allowed a per diem of $20 per day and expenses for 
attending meetings and transacting other business authorized 
by the board. 

The farm board is the only governmental agency created 
under this bill, All the other agencies, cooperative associations, 
clearing-house associations, stabilization corporations, and ad- 
visory commodity committees are all farmer owned and con- 
trolled organizations and agencies and are not in any sense 
agencies of the Government. 

Another feature of the bill to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House is that in its dealings with the various farmer 
organizations recognized in the bill, and with each and all of 
them, the board acts only on their request and invitation. There 
is not one single compulsory power granted to the board in the 
entire bill which authorizes or warrants any action on its part 
in its relation to these organizations and agencies until request 
is made to the board to act. 

The board does not engage in business in any manner, does 
not buy and sell, and is not vested with any power to fix or 
to undertake to fix prices. It is given no bureaucratic powers 
and in no way dominates or interferes with farmers, in- 
dividually or with their organizations, and imposes its will 
only as assistance is sought and given under the terms of the 
bill. 

The board is vested with the broadest powers possible to 
assist organized cooperative commodity marketing associations 
who desire to avail themselves of the assistance authorized in 
the bill, but imposes nothing, not even the benefits of the bill 
upon them unless they, of their own free choice, request it. 

We want to help the farmer attain economic equality with 
others, but we want him to remain free. We want him to 
retain his individuality and to assist him to obtain and to re- 
tain complete control of his own business. That can only be 
done when he is able to sit down at the table either as an in- 
dividual or through his organization and bargain with the pur- 
chaser of his products the price he is to receive. 

Mr. Speaker, in the language of the report of the committee: 


We believe that this program avoids the difficulties on which past 
legislation has been wrecked. It is so clearly constitutional that we 
feel it unnecessary to attach a brief to that effect. It offers no subsidy, 
direct ov indirect; the Government is not placed in business; there is 
no hint of price fixing or arbitrary price elevation; it requires no elabo- 
rate machinery and creates no powerful bureaucracy; it imposes no tax 
upon the farmer; it contains no economic unsoundness. 

It does propose to furnish temporarily the capital upon which agri- 
culture can organize to own and control its own business, It embraces 
all agriculture without assuming control over the farmer. It offers 
the maximum help the Government can give. It contemplates the 
stabilization of prices. It requires the initiation of all action by the 
farmers through their own organizations and gives the board only 
advisory power except at their request. It is in accordance with sound 
economic law. It is the best program that has yet been offered for the 
relief of agriculture, not only from temporary emergency but from the 
threat of future disaster. It is—and should be—more than any gov- 
ernment has ever offered in behalf of any industry. 
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Wisely administered, it should assure to agriculture complete eco- 
nomic equality with other industry, and preserve its economic 
independence. 


[Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SNELL rose. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Following the speech of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Wirt1ams], under the practice of the House, it 
would now be in order to recognize one opposed to this reso- 
lution. Of course, the rules of the House are abrogated under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, but, in view of the gentle- 
man’s interest in the established customs of the House, I won- 


der if he would be willing to recognize me in opposition to the 
rule? 


Mr. SNELL. 
has 45 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman concedes that some one who 
is opposed to this resolution ought to be recognized now? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not concede that that is any sufficient 
reason for my yielding time to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. That has been the practice from time imme- 
morial. Following a speech in favor of a proposition it is 
always in order to recognize a Member in opposition. Will 
the gentleman from North Carolina yield me five minutes? 

Mr. POU. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the subject now under dis- 
cussion by the House is a resolution providing for the consid- 
eration of the farm relief bill. The gentleman who just 
addressed the House did not discuss it and made no reference 
to its provisions. No doubt he proceeded on the theory that 
the less said about it the better, for this is one of the most 
remarkable rules ever offered in this House. It is not only in 
violation of the general custom and practice of the House, but 
it is specifically and fundamentally unfair. Incidentally, the 
committee delayed action on the resolution until the last min- 
ute. The rule was reported out of committee just three min- 
utes before the House met to consider it. No printed copies 
are available; no one has seen it; and there has been no 
opportunity to study it. The committee has known for weeks 
that this bill was coming up to-day and could have met and 
formulated this rule at any time, but they delay it to the last 
minute, barely affording the Chaplain time for prayer before 
it is presented to the House. 

The provision for the control of time for debate is a most 
extraordinary departure from the rules and practice of the 
House. It has been the invariable custom to divide control 
of time for debate between those favoring and those opposing 
a bill. Here we are putting control of the entire time in the 
hands of men favoring the bill. Those opposing the bill or 
desiring to modify the bill must secure time, if at all, from 
their opponents. 

Mr. SNELL. I will say to the gentieman that the only one 
who desired time in opposition to the bill was the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jonges], a member of the committee, and I 
asked him how much time he wanted and he said two hours. 
How much time does the gentleman from Missouri desire? 
Has the gentleman asked for any time? 

Mr. CANNON. That is not the question. The question is, 
Do those drawing the resolution and those in charge of this bill 
propose to abide by the rules of the House. I have served on 
this floor nearly 20 years and in all that time I have never 
known a rule providing for the consideration of major legisla- 
tion to refuse a fair and equal division of the control of the 
time for debate. In that respect, at least, this resolution breaks 
all precedents. What extraordinary condition makes it neces- 
sary to suspend the rights of the opposition on this particular 
bill? 

Again, this resolution is so drawn as to preclude the offering 
or consideration of amendments which have been in order 
on every farm relief bill brought into the House in the last 
three Congresses. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I regret that I can not yield. 

It is evident that this rule is but a part of a carefully pre- 
pared plan to jam this bill through the House in the form in 
which it came from the committee without opportunity for 
amendment or revision in any way whatever. 

For the last eight years the farm relief bill has been built 
around the debenture plan, the equalization fee, or similar 
methods of surplus control. The adoption or rejection of these 
provisions have constituted, always, the principal issue before 
the House. The equalization fee, for example, has been de- 
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bated and voted on and approved in each .of the last two Con- 
gresses by overwhelming majorities in ‘both the House and the 
Senate. It has won each time by a heavier majority. And yet 
the bill and this resolution are presented here in such form 
as to prevent a vote on it. If every Member of the Heuse 
favored the equalization fee it could not be considered or voted 
on under this rule. 

Why are they afraid to give the House an opportunity to 
vote on it? Why are they afraid to have the people whom 
they represent know how they stand on the question? 

Let us compare this rule with the rule under which we 
considered the last farm relief bill. Here it is. It provided: 

The time to be equally divided and controlled by those favoring and 
opposing the bill. 


Why were not they fair enough to divide the control of the 
time equally on this bill? 

And then it provided: 

lt shall be in order to consider, without the intervention of the 
point of order, as provided in clause 7 of Rule XVI, certain amend- 
ments to the bill. 


Why was not such a provision included in this rule in order 
to permit a vote on the debenture plan and the equalization 
fee? 

They do not give the House a chance to express its wishes or 
record its vote on these vital propositions. The Senate will vote 
on them, but the House is gagged and tied hand and foot, and 
this bill is to be foreed through as it came from the hands of the 
original amanuensis. 

Now, the gentleman who preceded me made some reference to 
partisanship. I am absolved of any such charge. For six 
years I have worked and yoted with my Republican brethren 
on this question. No one has followed more implicitly or 
more loyally the leadership of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HaAvcEN] in his splendid fight for farm relief and agricultural 
equality all these years, 

And no one has been more anxious than I to go along with 
Mr. Hoover. It is immaterial who helps the farmer or what 
method is used to help him just so long as he is helped. And 
ever since Mr. Hoover’s election I have earnestly hoped to fall 
in line with any feasible plan he had to offer. All during 
the campaign we were assured that he had a miracle-working 
plan superior to the McNary-Haugen plan—a plan which would 
solye the farm problem more effectively and more fully than 
any formula heretofore proposed. We thought he would out- 
line it in his last campaign speeches, but he did not mention 
it. We expected him to explain it in his inaugural address, but 
again he passed it by. We felt certain he would give it in 
detail in his message to Congress, but again we were doomed 
to disappointment, 

And here at last is this long-expected panacea for the 
farmer’s ills. There is not a new thought or a new idea in it. 
It is made up of old material that has been rehashed time and 
time again, both in the committee and on the floor. Why 
we could have had such a bill as this long ago. President 
Coolidge would have been glad to have signed this bill two 
years ago. He would have signed it in the short session that 
closed last spring, and had we known that this is all we are 
to have we might as well have passed it and sent it up to 
him. There is not a paragraph in the entire bill that he would 
not have approved at any time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TREADWAY). 
the gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. POU. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
is recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. CANNON. This bill is the greatest gold brick ever 
handed to the American farmer by any Congress—and that is 
putting it pretty strong. It fails by every major test. It does 
not make the tariff effective. It does not control the surplus. 
And it contains no provision against overproduction. Both 
parties pledged themselves in the last campaign to take the 
farmer into the protective system; to give him the benefit of 
present tariffs and if neeessary increase them. Mr. Hoover 
himself said: 


The time of 


The first and most complete necessity is that the American farmer 
have the American market. That can be assured to him solely through 
the protective tariff. 


And in the message which he transmitted to Congress last 
Tuesday on the subject he again stressed the importance of— 


a protective tariff upon agricultural products which will compensate 
the farmer's higher costs and higher standard of living. 
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This-program of farm relief through farm tariffs if it is ever 
to be carried out must be carried out through this bill. And 
yet there is not a line or a word in this -bill to redeem the 
pledge of the President and the Republican and Democratic 
Parties in the last election that the farmer will be given the 
benefit of the tariff. 

Everybedy knows the tariff is not effective on farm products 
of which we produce an exportable surplus. It .is only neces- 
sary to consult the market reports of any daily paper to see that 
wheat and other surplus farm products are selling just as high 
in Canada, where they have no tariff, or in any other world 
market as in the United States where the farmer is duped into 
believing that he has a tariff of 42 cents per bushel. And the 
same criterion may be applied to any other surplus farm 
product. Even the United States Department of Agriculture 
eoncedes that the tariff is ineffective. ‘The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Beonomies announced on January 23 of this year that 
the price of corn in the United States was materially enhanced 
by the reports of the shortage of the corn crop of the Argentine 
Republic in South America. 

The farmer has been paying the tariff. He has been con- 
tributing to the prosperity of the rest of the country by pay- 
ing a heavy tariff on practically everything he buys. But he 
has not been getting the tariff. He has been buying in a pro- 
tected American market and paying higher prices than are paid 
in any other country in the world. But he has been gelling his 
own products in the unprotected world market in competition 
with the cheapest land and the cheapest labor that can be found 
from Asia to South America. 

That is the farm problem. And that problem is not so much 
as mentioned in this bill. The board provided for in this bill 
is as impotent as an army without guns. It has no power and 
no money with which to make the tariff effective. There is no 
provision in this bill under which they could raise the price of 
either wheat or cotton, 

And even if they were able to raise the price there is no 
authority to guard against overproduction. Overproduction 
must inevitably follow advancing prices of either. If prices 
were raised the land would be flooded with wheat and smothered 
with cotton, and this bill makes no attempt to meet such a 
eontingency. But $500,000,000 is to be taken out of the Treas- 
ury to finance favored cooperatives. We heard much in the last 
Congress about the McNary-Haugen bill being uneconomic and 
unconstitutional. What could be more uneconomic or more un- 
constitutional than reaching into the Treasury of the United 
States and taking out $500,000,000 of the people’s money, con- 
tributed by every taxpayer, and using it for the individual 
benefit of any one class or industry? 

Gentlemen, the friends of farm relief are ready to cooper- 
ate in the enactment of any measure which will carry out our 
pledges to the farmer to place agriculture on a plane of equality 
with other industries, But this bill will not do it and this rule 
will not permit us to amend the bill by adding provisions which 
will do it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Missouri has again expired, 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. AsweLi]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in the beginning 
that the rule and the bill provide for an amendment such as the 
gentleman has discussed. The bill is wide open and there will 
be no difficulty about that at all. 

This bill has been as carefully studied and written as any 
measure with which I have ever been connected. The platform 
of each party was considered and extensive hearings were held. 
In fact, everybody who wanted to appear was heard. We had 
the best hearings I think we have ever had on this subject. A 
subcommittee was appointed to write the bill. The administra- 
tion was consulted after the bill was written, and then the 
general committee proceeded to rewrite, polish, and work out a 
bill that is as nearly perfect as it is possible for a body of 
gentlemen to write. 

Unlike the Committee on Ways and Means, the Republicans 
of the Committee on Agriculture took the minority members of 
that committee into full fellowship and treated them as white 
people. _[Applause.] Everybody had an opportunity to give 
what he had to this discussion, 

The time for theoretical discussion has passed. The occasion 
has arisen for constructive action. Futile discussions of meas- 
ures that can not be enacted into law will find no appeal to the 
Congress or to the country. Legislation for agriculture has been 
delayed already too long. Further delay would be indefensible. 

Farm legislation is an economic, not a political, question. 
There is no proper place in it for sectional jealousies or political 
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rivalry. The political farm leader here is a useless appendage, 
an ine‘fective agitator. He does not long survive. You have 
seen his wrecked renrains. 

I have constantly and consistently refused to join any group 
that would undertake to make farm relief a political question. 
It is not a partisan issue. I believe steadfastly in the principles 
of my party, and would do any honorable thing for its success, 
but I will not play politics with the lifeblood of the American 
farmer, [Applause.] 

Farm legislation was drawn into the recent national cam- 
paign. President Hoover was commissioned by the American 
people to tuke the leadership on this question. I readily accept 
the verdict. He made clear his position on the equalization fee. 
The American people supported him and repudiated the plan 
with all its fly-by-night phantasms. He declared for sound and 


constructive legislation for the effective merchandising of agri- 
He presented it in his 
I, for one, shall help him put his 


cultural commodities. This is his plan. 
message to the Congress. 
ideas into law. [Applause.] 

It has been my purpose in the subcommittee and in the 
Committee on griculture in writing this bill to interpret 
President Hoover’s announced policies and purposes to place 
the industry of agriculture on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries. I personally know this bill has his 
approval. He and his party have control and will be responsi- 
ble to agriculture and to the country. 

I do not predict or prophesy what this measure will do for 
agriculture. In all the claims for the various farm relief 
measures that have been presented to the Congress no man 
could accurately foresee or predict what effect any plan would 
have upon the basic industry. This measure marks an un- 
chartered course. Farm legislation is an experiment; but 
I believe this to be a sane, sound, and constructive measure. 
With the proper board it will promote cooperative marketing 
and stabilize and help agriculture. The test will be found not 
in what is said about it here but in the prices the farmers 
receive for their products. [Applause.] No theoretical pana- 
cea, however much agitated or widely advertised, will satisfy 
the farmer unless he receives in his own pocket a higher price 
for his commodity. Failing in this, no agricuitural measure 
will be considered by him successful. 

This bill creates a Federal farm board consisting of six 
members, with the Secretary of Agriculture ex officio. The 
board is the heart, the soul, the life of the measure. The 
character, the integrity, and the vision of these six men will 
definitely determine the success or failure of this plan. 

Everything else is subordinated to the large latitude prop- 
erly given to this board, which is to be held responsible for 
the success of the plan to stabilize, to proteet, to uplift, and 
to put agriculture on the same basis as other industries. 

This is the purpose of the bill, and I shall not repeat what 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. WiLLtAMs] has said; but let 
me appeal to my Democratic colleagues on this side that this 
measure pass without amendment. 

I do not expect myself to help put in any umendment, be- 
cause I want to hold the Republicans responsible for this 
measure, because I think it is a good bill and I want you to 
have the responsibility and you will have my support in the 
largest latitude. [Applause.] This is an honest, square 
statement. 

I hope this measure will pass this Chamber unanimously and 
I hope and pray and believe that it will stand up before the 
conferees and become the law of the land. [Applause.] 

The conferees on this side of the Capitol have already put 
in their orders for very lightweight summer suits, and we will 
sit in conference the summer through, if necessary, to make 
this bill the law. [Applause.] 

The board is given very great general powers and the fullest 
latitude to promote the effective merchandising of agricultural 
commodities; to protect, control, and stabilize the marketing 
of agricultural commodities; to minimize speculation; to pre- 
vent inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution; to limit 
excessive price fluctuations; to establish and promote a farm 
marketing system of producer-owned and producer-controlled 
cooperative associations; to aid in preventing and controlling 
surpluses and to establish orderly production and distribution 
of farm commodities. The President and the board will be 
held responsible to the country for results. 

This board, you will note, is to be appointed by the President 
without restrictions or limitations on his authority. The 
President is given unusual authority: and the whole plan is 
placed properly in the President’s hands. The success of this 
plan will depend primarily upon the President of the United 
States. Under this bill it is his job. He is to be held directly 
responsible for the board and the success of the plan. 
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We know of 40 ills that have befallen agriculture, but there 
are at least 400 other ills that we have not yet faced. This 
board is given the authority and is charged with the responsi- 
bility of meeting and handling the new ills that may arise. 
No set rules for the board can be adopted in advance, as condi- 
tions in agriculture change with the months and the years. 

The board shall invite the cooperative associations handling 
any agricultural commodity to establish an advisory commodity 
committee, to consist of seven members, to represent such asso- 
ciations before the board in matters relating to the agricultural 
commodity. The board can not take any action in operating in 
any commodity unless the advisory commodity committee of that 
commodity makes a request of the board for such operation. The 
producers of any agricultural commodity who may not desire to 
come under the provisions of this legislation will be free to 
proceed without reference to this act, as the board must wait 
for a request before it can operate. 

This board is to be charged with duties and responsibilities 
in the interest of agriculture of the highest order. The board 
is directed to promote education in the principles and practices 
of cooperative marketing; to encourage the organization and 
development of cooperative marketing associations; to keep 
advised as to crop prices, prospects, supply and demand at home 
and abroad; to investigate and advise on conditions of over- 
production; to study the use of unprofitable marginal lands in 
cultivation ; to study methods of expanding our markets at home 
and abroad; to find new uses for agricultural commodities; 
and to recommend improvements in transportation of agricul- 
tural commodities. You will note that these functions of the 
board are most vital and may result in the reorganization and 
reestablishment of the whole system of agriculture. Through 
his long and extensive experience in these lines of endeavor 
President Hoover has become an expert and will be a mighty 
guiding hand in cooperation with the board he selects. 

The bill creates a revolving fund of $500,000,000. The board 
is given the widest latitude in making loans from this revolving 
fund to cooperative associations for merchandising agricultural 
products; for the construction or acquisition or lease of storag 
facilities ; for the formation of clearing-house associations; and 
for the education of producers in marketing. The loans shall 
bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, and the board 
is charged with the responsibility of deciding upon the safety 
of the security offered by the borrower. 

The board is authorized to enter into agreements with coop- 
erative associations for insurance against loss through price 
decline in any agricultural commodity handled by the associa- 
tion and produced by the members thereof. The board is also 
given the widest discretion in reaching these agreements. 

The bill also provides that the board, upon the application of 
an advisory commodity committee, may recognize and make 
loans to a stabilization corporation for any commodity, provided 
the corporation is duly organized under the laws of any State, 
is managed in a manner satisfactory to the board, and acts as 
a marketing agency for its members. 

The stabilization corporation is specifically charged with the 
responsibility of exerting every reasonable effort to avoid losses 
and to secure profits, but it shall not withhold any commodity 
from the domestic market if the prices thereof have become 
unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to domestic consumers. 
This is the first proposal in any farm bill really to stabilize 
fairly the prices of agricultural commodities and at the sume 
time to protect the consuming public. This provision is emi- 
nently fair and just. It should receive the active approval of 
all Americans. The farmer demands nothing more than to 
be placed on a basis of economic equality with the other indus- 
tries; he does not seek any advantage. The above provision 
proposes exact justice to all. [Applause.] 

I appeal to my Democratic colleagues to support this meas- 
ure without amendment. It is the best we can get for agricul- 
ture. We should not hinder its speedy passage. I greatly hope 
this measure may pass this House by a unanimous vote and that 
it may stand up before the conferees and become the law of the 
land. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I want to again make clear my position on this bill 

I regret exceedingly that I can not support the bill in its 
present form. I am not going to throw any blocks in the way 
of its passage. I assume the House will pass it, although I 
do not believe it anything like approaches a solution of the 
farm problem. 

If amended, as I have stated frequently, to include the 
debenture plan or some other plan to provide equality for 
agriculture, I should be happy to support it. 
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I also want to make clear the reference to division of the 
time. I went before the Rules Committee this morning and 
asked that definite time be allotted to those opposing the bill. 
I was asked if two hours would be all I would need, and I said 
that that would be more than I would need personally, but I 
would like to know that those who might oppose the bill during 
the debate would have proper opportunity to be heard. I think 
this is but fair. 

Of course, the Committee on Rules has the right to present 
a special rule which suspends all other rules. The general 
rules of the House, based on 100 years’ legislative expe- 
rience, provide that the time shall be controlled equally by 
those favoring and those opposing a measure. Of course, the 
Rules Committee may report a rule taking all that away from 
the committee. “It is excellent to have a giant’s strength, but 
it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 

If we are to have debate, I think there ought to be sufficient 
time for those who are opposed to the measure. 

In view of this situation, I want to ask if it is the intention 
of the Rules Committee to limit those opposing the bill to the 
two hours, or will they be allowed to be heard independent 
of that. I have had requests already for time. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. I do not yield for an explana- 
tion, however, as I only have five minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. How much time does the gentleman or any 
other Member opposing this bill want? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. As I have said, I have been given as 
much time as I want myself. I do not know about the others. 

Mr. SNELL. We will give every Member opposed to this 
bill all the time he wants, and that ought to be Satisfactory. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is satisfactory to me. I simply 
wanted to be sure that those opposing this measure should have 
all the time they want up to their proper portion of the time. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman has been given all the time he 
has asked for and we have given everybody else all the time that 
they have asked for and that ought to be satisfactory. Thus 
far we have not denied a single request made by any member 
of the Agricultural Committee in connection with this rule. 
We aim to please. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It is satisfactory to me, but I was 
simply asking if you meant to limit those opposing the bill to 
the time allotted to me. 

Mr. SNELL. I have said no every time the gentleman has 
asked me and he ought to understand it by this time. I told 
the gentleman that this morning in the Rules Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I did not so understand the gentleman. 
I want to say this, and I have a right to say it in this connec- 
tion—when the rule was presented by the chairman on the floor 
to-day he made the statement that this time would be yielded 
to me to use as I saw fit. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman has received all the time that 
he asked for; what is he complaining about? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am not complaining about it. 
me a long time to get the gentleman to the point. 

Mr. SNELL. It did not take one minute, and the gentleman 
knows it. We have been perfectly willing from the first to give 
him or any other man opposing this bill all the time he needs to 
explain his position. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
made some inquiry the other day as to time. I was told that 
time would be controlled by the ranking minority member and 
the chairman, and that they would yield to other people. I think 
those in opposition should have time in their own right. Ordi- 
narily one-half the time is controlled by the ranking man who 
opposes the bill, but I do not insist upon that disposition. I 
appreciate the fact that the Rules Committee have given me 
this time and I want to thank them. 

The two gentleman who have spoken have taken a “shot” 
at the debenture plan. I do not know why, but in their despera- 
tion they grasp at straws. They say that the bill must originate 
in the House. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. POU. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Here is section 7 of Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States: 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The gentleman from Tilinois in his statement—and it was a 
prepared statement, carefully worded—made the assertion that 
the debenture plan is a subsidy out of the Treasury. Then he 
turns around in another place and says that it comes under the 
inhibition of the Constitution, If it is a subsidy out of the 


It took 


I want to say in this connection that I 
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Treasury, how can it be a bill for raising revenue? It is not a 
bill for raising revenue. It does not raise revenue in any sense 
and it may originate in either body. 

I am not going to engage in any partisan wrangle. I simply 
ask the House to give careful consideration to what the result 
of the proposed measure will be. If you think the hope of 
agriculture will be furthered by the passage of the bill, well and 
good. I shall not try to get anyone to vote against it. 

I fear the passage of this measure will prevent the enactment 
of effective legislation, for it will only be fair to give a reason- 
able time for it to be tried out. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the discussion has gone on for 
something over an hour, largely upon the merits of the Dill. 
It seems that it would not be out of place to say something 
about the resolution upon which the House will speedily vote. 

I say now that in reporting this rule the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and the majority and minority members 
of that committee have tried to be perfectly fair to all sides. 
It is a fair rule. It throws the bill wide open to amendment. 
Any amendment that will be germane under the general rules 
of the House can be offered. Nothing can be fairer than that. 
The time for general debate extends over three days. I am 
informed by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AsweE tu], 
the ranking minority member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, that so far he has been able to accede to every request 
for time that has been made; he has been able to take care 
of everybody—proponents and opponents. 

So it would seem that there is hardly any room for criticism 
of the rule. After the promises made during the campaign that 
the Hoover measure for farm relief would be something dif- 
ferent, which would certainly inject new life in the agriculture 
of the Nation, I confess disappointment when I am told that 
the bill we are about to consider is the plan of the administra- 
tion to restore economic equality to agriculture, and I wonder 
if the zealous supporters of the McNary-Haugen bill, who con- 
ferred with the President during the campaign and came away 
so perfectly satisfied, understood then that this bill was all the 
farmers of the Nation could hope for. 

The bill is a step in the right direction, and that is about all 
which in fairness can be said for it. Everybody knows it will 
pass this House by a vote well-nigh unanimous. 

Now, as to the resolution we are considering. It is a fair 
rule. Ample time is given for general debate. There is no pro- 
vision which cuts off any germane amendment. There will be 
reasonable time for those who favor the bill, as well as those 
who oppose it, to discuss its provisions. I can not see that there 
is any ground for criticism of the rule. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from North Carolina is a 
good parliamentarian ; does he think it would be germane to the 
bill to offer the debenture plan? 

Mr. POU. My guess, offhand, is that it would not be ger- 
mane. I would not undertake to say positively without exam- 
ing the precedents, but I hazard that guess anyway. 

Mr. JONES. of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In view of the statement the gentie- 
man has made, which I think is a fair one, since the assurance 
that the time would not be limited in respect to those opposed 
to the measure, I have no objection to the rule. I would like to 
see a consideration of farm legislation. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. PuRNELL]. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I shall make only a few observations before the adop- 
tion of the rule, and shall hope to have something to say later 
on as to the specific details of the bill. I think it is perfectly 
proper to repeat, as we bring this bill before the House, what 
I have said on similar occasions many times before, that the 
Congress of the United States is now dealing with the most 
important question that any Congress or any committee of any 
Congress has ever undertaken to solve since the beginning of the 
Government. That statement still stands, 

Ever since the war, and particularly for the past eight years, 
our Committee on Agriculture has conducted extended hearings 
upon this question. Individual Members of the House who are 
not members of the committee have been giving the subject ex- 
haustive study. We have never all agreed as to the remedy to 
be applied, although we have been in general agreement as to 
the causes and conditions. The evolution of farm relief by 
congressional action will be recorded as one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in all our legislative history. 
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I recall with much interest our first attempt to write a farm 
relief bill. It provided for the issuance of script and its 
provisions as well as the provisions of some of our subsequent 
bills were, to say the least, loose and awkward attempts to 
translate into legislation that which we sought to accomplish. 
Many of you I have no doubt have forgotten the old script which 
we sought to authorize the issuance of in our first bill. The bill 
provided for the issuance of script, and for its distribution 
through the Post Office Depariment. It might have been neces- 
sary had it ever become a law for a farmer to paste a stamp 
on an old sow’s ear before he could sell it to a neighbor across 
the road. 

We have gotten away from all that. This is the last word, 
in my judgment, in the evolution of farm relief bills. Let me 
give you briefly a hint at the background which is largely 
responsible for the present bill. The Department of Agricul- 
ture was organized in 1862. It was made an executive depart- 
ment in 1889. In 1862 it had a personnel of 3. In 1863 it had 
a personnel of 29. In 1889 it had a personnel of 488 and in 
1928 it had a personnel of 22,000, of whom 17,000 are in the 
field. The appropriation for the Department of Agriculture in 
1862 was $64,000. In 1839, $1,000 was appropriated for the 

-atent Office for collecting and distributing seeds. That was 
the first agricultural appropriation. In 1889 we appropriated 
$1,134,000 and in 1928 we appropriated $154,402,947 for the 
Department of Agriculture. In 1862 no bureaus had been or- 
ganized, and there are now 11 bureaus and 9 independent 
branches in the department. The activities of the Department 
of Agriculture now extend to every nook and corner of the 
United States and its possessions. Throughout all these years, 
however, the department has almost entirely devoted its activi- 
ties to teaching the farmer how to raise more and better prod- 
ucts. Not until recent years has serious consideration been 
given to the question of profitably marketing that which the 
department helped and encouraged the farmer to produce. In 
a sense this may be regarded as one of the mistakes our Gov- 
ernment has made in dealing with the agricultural problems. 
It is obvious that we opened our public lands to settlement 
faster than they could profitably be utilized. It is also obvious 
that we have authorized many reclamation and irrigation proj- 
ects which have subjected our farmers to competition from 
which they should have been protected. We have looked on 
while our forests which should have been preserved have been 
converted into farm lands. In addition, our farmers were not 


only encouraged but expected to increase production during 
the World War, and a failure to do so would have been regarded 
as a lack of patriotism. 

On top of all that, we have expected too much of the indi- 


vidual producer. Each individual farmer is expected to know 
all there is about soil fertility and methods of correcting it. 
He is expected to know how to plant, what to plant, and when 
to plant. He is expected to be a mechanic in order that he 
may keep his equipment in proper condition. He must know all 
about the breeding of animals as well as how to treat their 
diseases. He must be an accountant as well as a banker in 
order that he may give proper attention to his business. He 
must know when to sell as well as how to market, and must 
be prepared to match his wits against a highly organized and 
well-trained group of distributors who sit up nights working 
out new methods of securing the farmer's product for the low 
dollar. 

One lone producer can not be expected to stand up against 
the present system. For that reason we are planning to do 
for the farmer in this bill that which the Government has never 
heretofore dene for industry or any other group. We propose 
to supply the agricultural industry with the money necessary 
to market its product; and since we want the farmers of 
America to continue to own and run their own business, we 
propose to make it possible for them, through their cooperative 
associations, to form a contact with the Federal farm board 
which shall have for its purpose the granting of assistance to 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled associations in the mar- 
keting of agricultural products, just as we have established the 
Federal reserve system, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Federal Trade Commission for other groups. 

The creation of this board and the passage of this bill will 
not alone solve the problem. ‘There are other legislative mat- 
ters which may be properly classed a part of a general farm 
program. These our committee intends to take up immediately 
after action upon this bill by the House. Then, of course, the 
tariff law needs revision. I do not favor a general revision 
upward. If we grant the necessary increases to agriculture and 
corresponding increases to other industries, the very purpose 
for which this special session was called will be defeated and 
we shall leave agriculture out of line just as it is today. 
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Agriculture is passing through a period of evolution very 
Similar to that through which the manufacturing industry 
passed, which may in the end require it to follow the examples 
which have been set by industry. It may mean larger farm 
units. Chain stores to-day sell 25 per cent of the groceries in 
America. Large corporations operate 98 per cent of our trans- 
portation; large corporations and mergers make 90 per cent 
of our manufactured goods; and huge mining syndicates control 
90 per cent of our mineral output. These figures clearly show 
the trend of modern business toward large-scale operations. 
When these operations are contrasted with the small-scale 
operations of the modern farmer, the reason for his present 
condition is better understood. 

The bill now presented for your consideration, in my judg- 
ment, meets the situation at hand. More than that, it carries 
out the pledges of the platform upon which the majority party 
was elected. It likewise squares with the campaign utterances 
of the President as well as his recent message. Im my judg- 
ment the best speech that will be made for this bil! will be 
found to be the President’s message. [{Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. All time has expired. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement the previous question is ordered. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think it will save time and be 
for the convenience of the entire membership of the House if I 
request at this time that Members have the right to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp. Therefore I now make the re 
quest that during the consideration of this bill and for five 
legislative days after its passage all Members of the House may 
have leave to extend in the Recorp their own remarks on 
H. R. 1. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that all Members may have the privilege of 
extending their own remarks in the Recorp on the bill for five 
legislative days after the passage of the bill H. R. 1. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 6) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture afd ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to the authorization granted by Public Resolution 
No. 10, Seventieth Congress, approved February 25, 1928, my 
distinguished predecessor accepted the invitation of the British 
Government to appoint delegates on the part of the United 
States to the Eighth International Dairy Congress, held in 
Great Britain during June and July, 1928. 

These delegates have now rendered a report of that congress 
in accordance with section 3 of the above-mentioned public 
resolution, and I therefore transmit herewith the original of 
that report. 

Hervert Hoover. 

THE Wuire Hovsse, April 18, 1929. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to establish 
a Federal farm board to promote the effective merchandising 
of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and to place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 1, with Mr. Mapes in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm board to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce and to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. It is so ordered. Under the rule the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has control of one half of the time, and the 
gentleman fronr Louisiana [Mr. AsweEtL] has control of the 
other half. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Iowa for 
one hour. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. The 
bill has already been discussed in detail. It is also set out 
in detail in the report. Opportunity will be given to discuss it 
more in detail under the 5-minute rule, and in order to econo- 
mize time I shall avail myself under privilege to extend and 
revise my remarks by appending thereto a brief analysis of the 
bill. 

In discussing farm-relief legislation I assume that all ap- 
preciate and acknowledge the important place our basic in- 
dustry—agriculture—holds in the economic life of the Nation 
and the urgent need for real farm-relief legislation. 

I assume that party platform pledges, backed up by the 
promises of the candidates of their respective parties, should 
not be considered as mere gestures, or, as stated, “ all political 
platforms are 90 per cent buncombe,” which statement, to me, is 
a sad reflection, not only upon the platform builders but on our 
party organizations and our entire political system. Personally, 
I can not subscribe to that sentiment. I prefer to believe that 
they were made in good faith and are entitled to consideration, 
and that it shall be the aim of Congress, so far as it lies in its 
power, to redeem those, which I deem to be, solemn pledges. 

The preposed bill is the product not of one, but of all members 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. It is the conclusion 
reached after extensive hearings and extended deliberations, 
based on the testimony of the legislative representatives of the 
various farm groups and labor and witnesses at the hearings, 
covering 4,495 pages of printed testimony, and voluminous corre- 
spondence, petitions, resolutions, memorials, from thousands of 
farmers, bankers, merchants, and men and women in every walk 
of life, from all sections of the country. 

In view of the difference of opinion in respect to the numerous 
plans suggested, among them the much-discussed and twice- 
passed equalization plan, the debenture plan, the allotment plan, 
the licensing plan, the withdrawal plan, and numerous others, 
although all naturally believe and contend their own plan to 
be the most effective, speaking for myself, naturally, I believe 
the equalization-fee plan is the most equitable pian. But this 
seems to be no time for discussing any particular plan to be 
employed. 

I am sure all who have given the matter thought will agree 
that it will require the united and best efforts of all, regardless 
of their political affiliations or personal interests, to “ recon- 
struct, to restore normal and better conditions,” to overcome 
the generally acknowledged continued economic depression in 
agriculture, and to thus promote progress, prosperity, and happi- 
ness, not only to agriculture, but also to labor and industry; in 
other words, that we may have the fullest development of every 
worthy and legitimate enterprise. 

After careful consideration by the committee, it was deter- 
mined to construct a bill along the lines of the party platforms 
as interpreted by the candidates of the various parties and ac- 
cepted by them as a mandate for the creation of a Federal 
farm board “to be clothed with authority and resources,” and 
giving it definite direction, just what shall be accomplished by 
it, charging it with responsibility to work out its own plan to 
enable it to carry out the declared policy, and to execute the 
power vested in it by the act only in such manner as will in its 
own judgment aid to the fullest practical extent in carrying out 
the declaration of policy. 

The aim of the bill is to finance the farmers, to enable them 
through cooperative associations, organized and controlled by 
them, in cooperation with the board, to market their commodi- 
ties in their own way; in other words, to do as provided in the 
declaration of policy. 

To promote effective marketing of agricultural commodities. 

To place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries, 

To control and stabilize the marketing of agricultural com- 
modities and their food products. 

To minimize speculation and wasteful methods of distribu- 
tion and limiting undue and excessive profits and price fluctua- 
tions, by encouraging organization of producers into cooperative 
associations and promoting the establishment and financing of 
farm marketing system, by aiding in preventing and controlling 
surpluses in any agricultural commodity, through orderly pro- 
duction and distribution—and the all-essential—so as to main- 
tain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such surpluses 
from unduly depressing the price for the commodity. 

And specifically providing that the board shall execute the 
power vested in it only in such manner as will in the judgment 
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of the board aid to the fullest practicable extent, carrying out 
the policy. 

I take it that all will agree that effective marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities is absolutely necessary to place agriculture 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries. 

That it is necessary to control and stabilize the marketing of 
agricultural commodities and their food products. 

To minimize speculation and wasteful methods of distribution 
and to limit undue and excessive profits and price fluctuations, 
and if the producers are to be given the control of their market- 
ing through cooperative associations, so as to enable them to 
market in their own way, it should be encouraged, 

It is generally considered that the disposition of surpluses is 
one of the outstanding causes for the continued economic 
depression. 

If so, it goes without saying that the board should aid in 
preventing and controlling such surpluses through orderly pro- 
duction and distribution. 

If the surplus is, as is generally considered, the controlling 
factor in depressing our domestic markets, the all essential is, 
as stated, to maintain advantageous markets and to prevent 
such surpluses from unduly depressing the prices. 

Party platform pledges made and accepted as a mandate by 
the respective candidates in respect to farm-relief legislation 
were written in language so clear that he who runs may read. 

The Republican platform of 1924, with regard to agriculture, 
stated as follows: 


We recognize that agricultural activities are still struggling with 
adverse conditions that have brought deep distress. We pledge the 
party to take the necessary steps to bring back a balanced condition 
between agriculture, industry, and labor, 


Which makes its position clear as to the adverse conditions 
which, as stated, have brought about deep distress, and also as 
to its pledges to bring back a balanced condition between agri- 
culture, industry, and labor. 

The Democratic platform of 1924 pledges the party— 


To stimulate by every proper governmental activity the progress of 
the cooperative marketing movement and the establishment of an export 
marketing corporation or commission in- order that the exportable sur- 
plus may not establish the price of the whole crop. 


Which makes its position clear that legislation is required in 
order that the exportable surplus may not establish the price 
of the whole crop; in other words, that the tariff may be made 
effective to agriculture. 

President Coolidge, in his message at the opening of the last 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, stated in part: 


The important place which agriculture holds in the economic life of 
the Nation can not be overestimated. The National Government is 
justified in putting forth every effort to make the open country a more 
desirable place to live in, and no condition meets this requirement which 
fails to supply a fair return on labor expended and capital invested. 


The 1928 Republican platform, under agriculture, reads as 
follows: 
The Republican platform pledges itself to the development and enact- 


ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of 
America on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure 
its prosperity and success— 


which in principle is identical with the 1924 platform, except 
that it adds the words, “ to insure its prosperity and success.” 

The 1928 Democratic platform, under agriculture, reaffirms its 
policy as pledged in the 1924 platform and further pledges as 
follows: 

There is need of supplemental legislation for the control and orderly 
handling of agricultural surpluses, in order that the price of the sur- 
plus may not determine the price of the whole crop. Labor has bene- 
fited by collective bargaining and some industries by tariff. Agricul- 
ture must be as effectively aided. It pledges the united efforts of the 
legislative and executive branches of Government, as far as may be 
controlled by the party, to the immediate enactment of such legisla- 
tion and to such other steps as are necessary to place and maintain 
the purchasing power of farm products and the complete economic 
equality of agriculture. * * * Farm relief must rest on the basis 
of an economic equality of agriculture with other industries. To give 
this equality a remedy must be found which will include among other 
things: Creation of a Federal farm board to assist the farmer and 
stock raiser in the marketing of their products, etc. The party pledges 
the establishment of a new agricultural policy to present conditions, 
under the direction of a farm board vested with all the powers neces. 
sary to accomplish for agriculture what the Federal Reserve Board has 
been able to accomplish for finance, etc. 
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President Hoover, in his speech of acceptance, August 11, 
1928, stated: 


Objection has been made that this program, as laid down by the 
party platform, may require that several hundred millions of dollars 
of capital be advanced by the Federal Government without obligation 
upon the individual farmer. With that objection, I have little patience. 
‘A nation which is spending ninety billions a year can well afford an 
expenditure of a few hundred millions for a workable program that will 
give to one-third of its population their fair share of the Nation’s 
prosperity. Nor does this proposal put the Government into business 
except so far as it is called upon to furnish initial capital with which 
to build up the farmer to the control of his own destinies. 

An adequate tariff is the foundation of farm relief. The domestic 
market must be protected. Foreign products raised under lower stand- 
ards of living are to-day competing in our home markets. I would 
use my office and influence to give the farmer the full benefit of our 
historic tariff policy— 


which seems to make it clear, first, an adequate tariff; that is 
a matter that will undoubtedly be carried out by the Ways and 
Means Committee, which has jurisdiction of the revision of the 
tariff. 

President Hoover states in his message of April 16: 


The great expansion of production abroad under the conditions I 
have mentioned renders foreign competition in our export markets 
increasingly serious. 


If serious, a method of marketing must be found to overcome 
the serious situation. The committee did not deem it advisable 
to prescribe any specific method, but in the declaration of policy 
it makes it clear just what shall be done to overcome this 
serious situation. 

On line 7, page 2, it states first, “by promoting the establish- 
ment and financing of a farm marketing system of producer- 
owned and producer-controlled cooperative associations and 
other agencies, and by aiding in preventing and controlling sur- 
pluses in any agricultural commodity through orderly produc- 
tion and distribution.” To do what? Exactly as stated, “so 
as to maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such 
surpluses from unduly depressing prices for the commodities,” 
and its adds, “ The Federal farm board shall exercise the power 
vested in it by this act, only in such manner as will in the 
judgment of the board aid to the fullest practicable extent in 
carrying out the policy declared.” 

1 think all will agree that its purpose clearly is to maintain 
domestic markets, so as to prevent such surpluses from unduly 
depressing the prices for the commodity. 

Now, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WitttaMs] has dis- 
cussed the declaration of a policy and the bill itself in detail, I 
shail not now take up your time; but my*friend from Missouri 
[Mr. CANNON] made a statement only a few moments ago to the 
effect that this bill gave no authority to the board which would 
enable the board to make the tariff effective, and that it would 
not be possible under the bill to give the farmer the benefit 
of our protective tariff laws. I beg to differ with the gentleman. 
I understood him to say it was not the intention to elevate the 
price under the power given. The answer is that the farmer is 
given control over his own marketing in his own way. Is it 
not fair to assume that the farmers will exercise the power 
given them under this bill and use the funds furnished in such 
a way as to elevate the price rather than to depress the price? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has just asserted that he 
does not agree with the statement made by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], that there is no provision in this bill 
to make the tariff effective. For a number of years the gentle- 
man from Iowa has taken the position that the tariff per se 
was not effective for the benefit of the farmer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; the gentleman, I am sorry, is mistaken. 
I have never taken that position, but I have taken this posi- 
tion, that the tariff is not of any benefit to the producers of 
large exportable surpluses, because of the fact that the price 
received for the exportable surplus establishes the price of the 
whole crop. That is quite a different proposition. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am asking for information, because I 
supported the gentleman in his former bill and voted for it. I 
would like to have him explain to the House and to the coun- 
try, because we are all interested in the proposition, how under 
the terms of the proposed pending bill the tariff is to be made 
effective so as to benefit the farmer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am glad the gentleman asked that question. 
I call. the gentleman’s attention to line 6, page 2, where it is 
stated: 
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By eneouraging the organization of producers into cooperative associa- 
tions and promoting the establishment and financing of a farm 
marketing system of producer-owned and producer-controlled coopera- 
tive associations and other agencies; and by aiding in preventing and 
controlling surpluses in any agricultural commodity, through orderly 
production and distribution— 


To do what? Exactly as stated in the bill— 


s0 as to maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such 
surpluses from unduly depressing prices for the commodity. 


What does that mean? 

Now, that is exactly the wording we carried in previous bills. 
A number of drafts were presented, but after considering all of 
the drafts we got back to the original draft. And it adds: 


The Federal farm board shall execute the powers vested in it by this 
act only in such manner as will, in the judgment of the board, aid to 
the fullest practicable extent in carrying out the policy above declared. 


What is the policy? It is to maintain advantageous domestic 
markets, so that the surplus shall not depress the price of the 
commodity. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman think the explanation 
he has given me meets my question as to whether or not this 
bill will have the effect in its operation of benefiting the farmer 
as far as the tariff is concerned with relation to exportable 
surpluses? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is left with the board, as I have stated. 
We are not setting up here any definite plan. We leave that 
to the board to determine. We must have confidence in the 
board. We have confidence in the administration, and unless 
we have I take it that this bill, as is the case with other bills, 
may not be worth the paper it is written on. Legislation is 
one thing and the enforcement of it is a different thing. We 
have many laws which are not carried out, but we must depend 
upon the executive branch of this Government to carry out the 
declaration of Congress. 

Now, what about the administration? President Hoover 
in his message stated— 


that the American farmer, having been greatly handicapped in his 
foreign markets by such competition by the younger expanding coun- 
tries, should ask that foreign extension in our domestic markets should 
be regulated by taking into account the difference in our cost of pro- 
duction. 


How can it be accomplished? By an increase in duty? No; 
not in all cases. Any increase in rate of duty, in the absence of 
full control of the marketing of the whole commodity, will be 
no benefit to producers of commedities of which there is a large 
exportable surplus. All agree that producers of large export- 
able surpluses, such as in the case of wheat, in the absence of 
100 per cent pool, sell their exportable surplus in the world 
market in competition with the world surplus, much of it pro- 
duced at a lower cost, under lower standards of living—it in 
turn establishes the price of the whole production. As a re 
sult, they sell not only their exportable surplus, but their 
whole crop at the world price, resulting in selling their wheat 
not at the American price level (the world price, plus the tariff 
and cost incidental to the importation of the competitive 
wheat), but at the lowest world market price, and buy on the 
highest market, made artificially high by our protective sys- 
tem. In that case, it goes without saying, producers of wheat 
and other producers of large exportable surpluses, would, of 
course, receive no benefit from any increase in the rate of 
duty, but, on the contrary, if a corresponding increase in duty 
on what they buy is levied it would add to their already 
heavy burden. What the wheat growers need is not a higher 
rate of duty, but that they be given the benefit of the 42-cent 
tariff established by the Tariff Commission as just and fair. 
It goes without saying that a 100 per cent increase in rate 
of duty on wheat, and a corresponding increased duty resulting 
in an increase in price of clothes and other things the wheat 
producer buys would increase the price of clothes and things 
the wheat producer buys, but would not increase the price of 
wheat. : As a result, not a benefit to the producer but an addi- 
tional hardship. Certainly, an increased rate of duty on com- 
modities of which there is a large exportable surplus would 
not benefit the producers, but it would benefit the producers of 
commodities of which there are no exportable surpluses. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me tell my friend from Dakota what 
happens. I want to pay my respects to Dakota. Canada is 
our competitor in cattle and wheat. The tariff on cattle weigh- 
ing less than 1,050 pounds is $1.50, and $2 if over 1,050 pounds. 
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The price of cattle at South St. Paul is generally $3 a hundred 
above Winnipeg. The $3 is about equal to the $2 tariff, 42- 
cent freight and other expenses incident to the importation of 
cattle. In that case, ranchmen get the benefit of the tariff. 
Tariff on wheat is 42 cents a bushel. Notwithstanding the 
42-cent tariff on low protein-content wheat, of which we have 
a large exportable surplus, low protein-content wheat selis at 
a lower price in Minneapolis and Duluth than at Winnipeg. 
The high-protein wheat, of which we generally have no ex- 
portable surplus, sells at Minneapolis and Duluth at a higher 
price than at Winnipeg. 

Last year, Dakota farmers were receiving at Minneapolis for 
their high protein-content wheat from 12 cents to 32 cents 
above the Winnipeg price, and Montana farmers received for 
wheat containing a large percentage of protein, more than 42 
cents more than the price at Winnipeg, which seems to make it 
clear to all that the price obtained for the exportable surplus 
establishes the price of the whole crop, and in case of no 
exportable surplus the producer gets the benefit of the tariff. 

It not only establishes the price of the whole crop, but also 
estublishes the wage scale of labor. Kdgar Wallace, representing 
the American Federation of Labor, before the House Committee 
on Agriculture on February 21, 1928 (Serial E, pt. 9, p. 650 
of the printed hearings) in his discussion of the matter, stated 
in reference to our high standard of living— 


I believe that we have the highest standard of living to-day—I 
believe our standard of living is higher than that of any country in 
the world—higher than it has been anywhere. 


On page 648 of the hearings, in reply to a question in respect 
to what effect the tariff on textiles had had on raising the 
wages of laboring people who work in it, stated— 


It has not had that effect in the textile industry; it has not raised 
them—we have come to the point where we export 15 per cent of 
our textiles, and our wages, like the farmers’ returns, is predicated 
on that 15 per cent that has to be exported in competition with the 
world. 


If Mr. Wallace’s position is well taken, the exportable sur- 
plus of the products of labor and the farmer establishes not 
only the price of the whole production but also the workman’s 
wage and the farmer’s return. There seems to be no question 
about that. If so, labor and the farmer get the benefit of the 
tariff on products of which there is no exportable surplus, and 
no benefit in case of producers of a large exportable surplus, 

It goes without saying that if in case of an exportable sur- 
plus the wage-earner’s wage and the farmer’s return are 
predicated upon the portion that has to be exported and sold 
in competition with the world; certainly labor or the farmer 
can not successfully compete with the lowest markets in the 
world and buy on the highest markets in the world, made arti- 
ficially high by a protective tariff, and be placed on the promised 
economic equality with others. 

So far as is known, there are only two methods by which to 
prevent the exportable surplus from unduly depressing the 
prices of the commodity. 

One, as made effective to organized industry, the equalization 
plan; to give the producers the full control over the marketing 
of the whole production, to sell for domestic consumption, at the 
American price level—the world price plus the tariff—and each 
producer contributing his ratable share of the cost of equalizing 
the price and to receive his proportionate share of the profits 
therefrom. In other words, to make the protective laws effec- 
tive, as, for instance, the Adamson Act and our immigration 
laws are made effective through labor organizations to influence 
the wage scale, and as the Federal reserve act is made effective 
threugh the Federal Reserve Bourd exercising its power in 
controlling the volume and flow of currency, thus influencing 
the rate of interest. 

Or a subsidy plan, such as the debenture plan, the allotment 
plan, the licensing plan, and the withdrawal plan. 

Under the first, the equalization plan, the producer pays the 
cost of equalizing the price, and under the subsidy plan Uncle 
Sam pays the cost. 

It will be for the board to determine what plan shall be em- 
ployed in maintaining advantageously domestic markets, so that 
the surplus shali not unduly depress the price of the com- 
modity. 

Personally I believe, as I always have, in not only a pro- 
tective tariff but also to make it effective all along the line. A 
tariff to protect American labor and American industry and 
every worthy and legitimate enterprise, one to maintain the 
American high standard of living, one that will result in the 
common good of all the people. 

Undoubtedly the American producers are entitled not only to 
an adequate tariff but also that it be made effective; that is, 
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as stated in the declaration of policy, that advantageous domestic 
markets shall be maintained and to prevent such surpluses from 
unduly depressing the price for the commodity. In other words, 
that they be insured the American price level—the world price 
plus the tariff. 

Had the tariff been made effective to the farmers, under the 
equalization-fee plan, for instance, for the year 1925, the pro- 
ducers of wheat would have received $450,000,000 minus the cost 
of equalizing of $131,750,000, or a net profit of $318,750,000; on 
butter, $123,925,000; corn, $522,627,000; lard, $44,883,300; beef, 
$332,078,400 ; or a total. of $1,342,265,110. 

Had the tariff been made effective to the farmers for the year 
1927-28, the last available, the producers of wheat would have 
received a net profit of $377,815,570; on corn, $537,604,238; on 
lard, $57,068,000; on beef and on butter net imports exceeded 
exports. 

I believe it is fair to assume that any law operating in the 
interest of one and against another, as in the case of our tariff 
laws, should be made effective all along the line. I believe that 
the farmers are entitled to and in need of farm relief legisla- 
tion. As to that there seems to be little difference of opinion. 
There are, however, differences of opinion as to by what method 
it may be made effective. It will be for the board to determine 
by what method it shall be accomplished. 

I believe that recent experience has demonstrated with abso- 
lute finality that the stability, growth, and greatness of our 
Nation, the progress, prosperity, and happiness of our people, 
depend upon the success and prosperity of the tillers of the soil. 

One thing is certain: In the absence of prosperity on the 
farm, factories, mills, and banks crumble to pieces and railroads 
rust from idleness and labor is out of employment. 

Yes, as stated by Mr. Wallace when appearing before the 
Committee on Agriculture: 

The farmers are our customers; when they have no money we can 
not work. We are the farmers’ customers; hence I think it is to the 
interest of all the workers. * * * I can not see any hope of im- 
provement, except the farmers can buy. These are the people on whom 
we depend. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not see any difference in con- 
fiscating a farmer’s product by force or forcing upon him confiscatory 
prices that will have the same effect. * * * What does it profit us 
if we can get meat for 10 cents a pound if we haven't the 10 cents? 


And again, only a few days before passing away, that grand 
old man, Mr. Wallace, appeared before our committee and said: 


I am sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, that what I apprehended a year 
ago is not a fact * * * that is, as we are sitting here to-day 40 
per cent of the workers of this country are idle because no man has 
hired them. * * * So we are heading for the dump. 


Which seems to make it clear that farm relief legislation is of 
vital importance not only to the farmers but to labor. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman referred to the languate 
in lines 12 and 13, on page 2, of the declaration of policy, giv- 
ing the legislative guide to the board to assist in the marketing 
of the crops, and so on, and the words I want to specially em- 
phasize are these, “so as to maintain advantageous domestic 
markets ”; and the specific question I want to ask the gentle 
man is this, Does the gentleman construe that language—* ad- 
vantageous domestic markets”—in substance, as meaning a 
legislative guide to this board to conduct their affairs in such a 
wiy, if possible, as to give to the American producer of surplus 
crops the world price plus the tariff? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I know of no advantageous domestic market 
except one that gives him the full benefit of every protective 
law upon our statute books. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. And that is the gentleman’s construction of 
the language? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The aim of our protective laws is to establish 
advantageous domestic markets. They can not be made ad- 
vyantageous if denied the benefit of our protective laws. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is the only advantage that can be 
obtained. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Of course, there might be others. They are 
not all protected by a tariff. There is the question of orderly 
marketing, steadying the flow to meet the demand, and various 
other things. That is only one of the many details to be 
worked out. 

Mr. BURTNESS. What I had in mind is that that is the 
main advantage over the world market. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I take it there would probably be but few 
commodities where it would be necessary to give consideration 
to the tariff. 

Mr. BURTNESS. As the author of the bill 

Mr. HAUGEN. I believe we can handle the corn-crop propo- 
‘ sition without any consideration whatever of the tariff, because 
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we have only a small surplus. We can also handle the dairy 
business in the same way, because there is no large exportable 
surplus. 

Mr. BURTNESS. At any rate, if I understand the gentle- 
man correctly, these words “advantageous domestic markets,” 
when written into this bill were written into it with the thought 
that the guide should be there to attempt to give the producer 
the full benefit of the tariff in addition to the world price in 
the case of surplus crops. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That has been my understanding, and I be- 
lieve that is the understanding of everybody else. It is the 
same language we had in the previous bill and I do not think 
it can be improved upon. A number of drafts were suggested, 
but we finally returned to the old wording. 

Mr. ARENTZ. But after all, if the gentleman will permit, 
this preamble or declaration of policy is nothing more than a 
declaration of policy and we will get nowhere without additional 
legislation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is this bill the best bill that has been pre- 
sented to this House because of this preamble or because of the 
curtailment of the authority of the board, or because the equali- 
zation fee is out of it? I would like to know. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will carefully read the 
bill 

Mr. ARENTZ. 
studied it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill provides that the Federal farm 
board shall exercise the power vested in it by this act only in 
such manner as will in the judgment of the board, do what? 
Aid to the fullest practical extent in carrying out the policy 
declared. That is a part of the declaration of policy. 

Mr. ARENTZ. And then in the paragraphs that follow you 
tell exactly what the board shall do, and they can not go beyond 
the things you have laid down in these paragraphs. It shall 
loan money under certain conditions and shall do this and shall 
do that, but the declaration of policy means nothing unless you 
enact legislation which will follow it up. 

Mr. HAUGEN. You will find everywhere that we repeat the 
same language. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The preamble does not make the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But in various provisions of the act, it is 
specifically directed what the board shall do. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I hope it does what the gentleman claims and 
I am going to vote for it, although I do not think much of it. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am not a constitutional lawyer by any 
means, but I have submitted this to a number of lawyers, and 
my understanding is it will tie the board to the declaration of 
policy. It is a direction to them and it is expected that the 
board will carry out the direction of Congress. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Can the gentleman suggest some- 
thing that the board could do, outside of attempting to educate 
the farmers of the country, to decrease the supply of a com- 
modity which now has an exportable surplus? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think the only way it could be handled 
would be to make the tariff effective, and that could be done in 
various ways in respect to the tariff proposition. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Will the gentleman illustrate? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. If you have control of the whole 
production and then you sell for domestic consumption at the 
American price level, the American price level being the world 
price plus the tariff and other expenses incidental to the im- 
portation of the competitive article, and you sell on the world 
market at the highest obtainable price, and then pay the pro- 
ducer the average price, the equalized price. 

There are only two ways, as I have stated, that I know of, 
and that is either through equalizing the price, which simply 
means that all receive the average price, or else by a subsidy. 

Now, here is an illustration. We will take wheat again. 
There are 800,000,000 bushels raised and 600,000,000 bushels 
consumed at home. If you have control and sell the 600,000,000 
bushels here at home at the world price plus the tariff and the 
cost of importing the article, then the price has been built up 
to the level of the tariff wall as far as one can go. You have no 
control of the world’s prices, so you sell it for the highest ob- 
tainable world price, and if there is a 50-cent loss on each 
bushel exported, your loss would be $100,000,000. Distribute 
that over 800,000,000 and you have the average profit of 37%4 
cents per bushel, 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
that in the bill? 


I have read it time and again and have 


Why did not the gentleman put 
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Mr. HAUGEN. We are not able to put all these plans in the 
bill; it is for the board and stabilization corporation and pro- 
ducers to adopt the plan; they should have no trouble about 
adopting the plan. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Could the board adopt this plan the 
gentleman has described under this bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; but the board under the bill is not han- 
dling the commodity. The farmers themselves, the cooperative 
association, could do it. Now, it is fair to assume that the 
farmers themselves, the cooperative association, will devise 
some plan to do it. It can be accomplished without the equali- 
zation fee, although that was believed to be the simplest 
method. It can either withhold or collect a fee sufficient to 
pay the cost of equalizing the price. It can say withhold it— 
without issuing a receipt or collecting a fee. It could be worked 
out either way by the corporation and the producers, without 
additional legislation. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Could the board apply the debenture plan 
for equalization? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not think they could apply the deben- 
ture plan, but they can apply the subsidy plan—that is, to take 
it out of the revolving fund and pay the losses. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Have they the discretionary power under 
the bill to do that? 

Mr. HAUGEN. All loans, of course, have to be approved by 
the board. But, my friends, we must have confidence in the 
board. We have in the speeches and in our platforms made 
our purposes clear. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think the gentleman has stated the whole 
thing in the last two sentences. You say we must have confi- 
dence in the board. On page 4, line 8, the bill says: “ Including 
recommendations for legislation”; the board is to study the 
situation and make recommendations to your committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Of course, the authority is limited. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the farmers have to wait until the 
board is organized, and another Congress is convened, recom- 
mendations made by the board, and the next Congress passes 
the legislation before they reap any benefit of this legislation? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If you pass this bill this month, the board 
will be organized next month. 

Mr. RANKIN. And have to wait until next December for 
Congress to act again before they get any relief. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman speaks of making the tariff 
effective on commodities with an exportable surplus. What 
effect would this have on commodities such as cotton, that have 
an exportable surplus that are not covered by the tariff? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Orderly marketing. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is all; it would not tend to raise the 
price of the commodity and wipe out the inequalities now exist- 
ing between the producer of that commodity and the producer of 
industrial commodities? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It would be for the producers themselves to 
work out the plan, if they have control of the market. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is very kind; but how will 
that benefit the cotton farmer? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The contention is that it will benefit them 
through withholding the supply from the market. The United 
States produces two-thirds of the cotton of the world, and that 
ought to have some influence on the world market, because the 
volume is such that it will enable them to influence the world 
market. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is nothing in this bill that would tend 
to help raise the price of cotton and wipe out the inequalities 
now existing between the producers of cotton and the pro- 
ducers of manufactured articles protected by the tariff. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If you will turn over to the stabilization cor- 
poration $100,000,000, I think you will agree that it will be in 
position to influence the market. 

Mr. RANKIN. How will they do that? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Go on the market and advance the price. 

Mr. RANKIN. Advance the price how? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That would be for the board to determine. 
Everybody determines what price should be paid for his com- 
modity. 

Mr. RANKIN. In other words, if we had $100,000,000 to go 
into the market with which to buy cotton—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. Even the fellow on the street who sells 
peanuts fixes the price of the peanuts. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
ARENTz}. I have read the bill carefully. I can not see where 
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in the slightest way it will benefit the farmer so far as raising 
the price of commodities is concerned, and wiping out the in- 
equalities from which he now suffers, 

Mr. HAUGEN. It will assist in this way. They are supplied 
with funds, and they will have control of the marketing of their 
own commodities. The clearing house and the insurance and a 
number of things provided for will be helpful. 

Mr. RANKIN, You provide for loaning him money and do 
not even specify the rate of interest. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We loan it at a rate of interest to be fixed 
by the board. 

Mr. RANKIN. My experience with these boards is, as with 
the Federal Reserve Board in 1920, that whenever they get ready 
to raise the discount rate the farmer usually catches the brunt 
of it. At the very best the only thing you provide is to loan 
money to stabilize him in his present unfortunate condition, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Loan him money to enable him to market his 
commodities in an orderly way. 

Mr. RANKIN. Stabilize him in his present unfortunate posi- 
tion. There is not a line in the bill, not a provision in the bill, 
that will help to raise the price of cotton, or in my opinion, to 
raise the price of any other farm commodity and wipe out the 
inequalities under which the farmers are to-day suffering. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is fair to put 
words in my mouth. I did not say anything at all like the 
gentleman from Mississippi has stated. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not say the gentleman said it. The 
gentleman from Nevada simply said he could not see anything in 
the bill, or words to that effect. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Iam in sympathy with the gentleman’s bill and 
I expect to support it. I rise to inquire about two matters. 
I have not had an opportunity to study the bill, although I 
have read it. The bill does not make an appropriation for the 
revolving fund, but simply authorizes it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. And states that the appropriation is to be made 
available as soon as practicable. If the farm board is ap- 
pointed and desires to function, before it can function as to 
making loans to these stabilizing corporations to take the prod- 
uct off the market, there must be affirmative legislation by 
Congress, making the appropriation available. What does the 


gentleman’s committee contemplate asking Congress to do in 
that respect? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
mittee on Agriculture has no authority to appropriate, but has 
authority to authorize, 


In this case, as in all other eases, the Com- 


Mr. CRI “’. I agree thoroughly with the gentleman as to 
the rules the House, but the gentleman will recognize this 
suggestion on my part. There is nothing in the law or in the 
Constitution that requires appropriations to be reported from 
any particular committee, but our rules say that appropriations 
must come from the Committee on Appropriations. However, 
it is a common practice in this House for the Committee on 
Rules to bring in a rule making legislation in order on some 
other bill that would be subject to a point of order without the 
rule. Would not the Rules Committee in this case give au- 
thority to the committee to make the appropriation in this bill 
available and thereby have one complete piece of legislation 
requiring no further affirmative action? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I quite agree with the gentleman, but under 
the rules we went as far as we could. 

Mr. CRISP. One other question. The bill contemplates 
making loans to this stabilizing corporation for any commodity 
for the purpose of taking off a hurtful surplus. Does the bill 
limit the creation of stabilizing corporations to one corporation 
for each particular basic commodity, or can the board authorize 
the creation of as many stabilizing corporations as it desires 
and loan money to each of them? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It can loan unlimited amounts to cooperative 
associations and can Joan money to the stabilizing corpora- 
tions, but one or more stabilization cogporations can be set up 
for one particular commodity. 

Mr. CRISP. I am _ seeking light. I am friendly to the 
bill. In the bill that I had something to do with in the last 
Congress, known as the Curtis-Crisp bill, we provided for the 
creation of these holding corporations, the corporations to be 
incorporated by members of the cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations. 

3ut that bill provided that where one holding corporation 
was created for wheat, say, or for cotton, or any other basic 
commodity, no other corporation could be created to deal 
with the board relative to that particular commodity, but all 
other cooperatives were given the right to become stockholders 
in that one holding corporation for each of the commodities, 
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What I am seeking to know is whether the gentleman’s com- 
mittee contemplated having only one holding corporation for 
each basic commodity or could dozens of holding corporations 
be established for each one of the commodities and each one 
of those dozen corporations borrow from the revolving fund. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Iowa yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In response to the question of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] if he will turn to section 3 of 
the bill he will find that matter specifically covered. It pro- 
vides that in the case of a certain commodity like cotton, more 
than one corporation might be set up. 

Mr. CRISP. I thank the gentleman. 
once, rather hurriedly. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I think the gentleman will find the identi- 
cal case covered in section 3, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Under leave to extend and revise I append 
hereto a brief analysis of the bill. 

The declaration of policy declares it to be the aim of Con- 
gress “to promote the effective merchandising of all agricul- 
tural commodities,” including those not protected by a tariff, 
and of which there is no exportable surplus, “in interstate and 
foreign commerce, so the industry of agriculture will be placed 
on an economie equality with other industries,” and to that end 
“to protect, control, and stabilize the current of interstate and 
foreign commerce in the marketing of agricultural commodities, 
and their food products, by minimizing speculation, preventing 
inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution, and limiting 
undue and excessive price fluctuations, and so forth, so as to 
prevent such surpluses from unduly depressing prices for the 
commodity.” 

The control and stabilization of the flow in interstate and 
foreign commerce, the minimizing of speculation and preventing 
inefficient and wasteful methods in distribution, and the limit- 
ing of undue and excessive price fluctuations, is, of course, 
necessary not only in marketing surpluses so as to maintain 
advantageous domestic markets and to prevent surpluses from 
unduly depressing the prices of the commodity but to effec- 
tively merchandise all agricultural commodities. 

The question is, How is it all to be accomplished? As pre- 
viously stated, no detailed plan is prescribed. The board is 
charged with the responsibility of selecting the formula to be 
used in carrying out the policy declared. 

Section 2 creates a Federal farm board, to consist of a 
chairman and five members, appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture ex officio. The salary and service of the 
chairman shall be at the pleasure of the President. The salary 
of the five appointed members is $12,000 and necessary travel- 
ing and subsistence expenses. The term of office of the five 
appointed members shall expire, two at the end of the second 
year, two at the end of the fourth year, and one at the end of 
the sixth year, and thereafter for a term of six years. Each 
appointed member shall be a citizen of the United States, and 
shall not actively engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment than that of serving as a member of the board. 

Powers of the board: The principal office of the board shall 
be located in the Department of Agriculture, and shall maintain 
other offices in the United States as it deems necessary. 

1. It shall have an official seal, ete. 

2. Shall make an annual report to Congress, including recom- 
mendations for legislation. 

3. Make such regulations as necessary to execute the func- 
tions vested in the board. 

4. May appoint and fix salaries of secretary and experts; all 
others under the classified civil service. 

Section 3: The board is authorized to designate from time to 
time as an agricultural commodity— 

1. Any regional or market classification or type of any agri- 
eultural commodity. 

2. Any two or more agricultural commodities which are so 
closely related in use or marketing methods as a single agri- 
eultural commodity. 

The board shall invite the cooperative associations handling 
any agricultural commodity to establish an advisory commodity 
committee of seven members, of whom at least two shall be 
experienced handlers or processors of the commodity to repre- 
sent such associations; such members shall be selected from 
time to time, in such manner as the board shall prescribe. 

Each member of the commodity committee to be paid per 
diem expenses not exceeding $20 for attending committee meet- 
ings authorized by the board, and for time devoted to business, 
and necessary travel and subsistence expenses, 

Section 4: The board is authorized and directed— 

1, To promote education in cooperative marketing. 


I read the bill only 
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2. To encourage organization improvement in methods and 
development of effective cooperative associations. 

3. To keep advised and make reports as to crop prices, ex- 
periences, prospects, supply and demand, at home and abroad. 

4. To investigate conditions of overproduction of agricultural 
commodities and advise as to prevention, 

5. To make investigations and reports and publish same, in- 
cluding land utilization for agricultural purposes, reduction of 
acreage of unprofitable marginal lands in cultivation, the eco- 
nomic need for reclamation and irrigation projects, methods 
of expanding markets at home and abroad, methods of devel- 
oping by-products of and new uses for agricultural commodities, 
and transportation conditions and their effect on marketing. 

Section 5 authorizes an appropriation of $500,000,000, which 
shali be made available and shall constitute a revolving fund 
to be administered by the board. Board authorized to make 
loans from revolving fund, Loans to bear interest at rates to 
be fixed by the board. Repayments of principal covered into 
revolving fund. Interest payments covered into Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

Loans to be made to cooperative ‘associations to assist in— 

1. Effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and 
their food products, 

2. Construction or acquisition by purchase or lease of storage 
or other physical marketing facilities. 

8. For the formation of clearing-house associations. 

4. For extending the membership of cooperative associations. 
No loans to be made unless in opinion of board in furtherance of 
the policy declared. 

The applicants for the loan have an organization, manage- 
ment, and business policy of such character as to insure the 
reasonable safety of the loan and the furtherance of the policy. 

No loan for acquisition or purchase of physical marketing 
facilities shall be in excess of 80 per cent of value. 

No loan for purchase or lease shall be made unless the board 
finds that the purchase price or rent to be paid is reasonable. 

No loan for construction, purchase, or lease, if other facili- 
ties available, at reasonable rates and satisfactory. 

Loans for such facilities, together with interest, shall be re- 
paid upon such an amortization basis over a period not in ex- 
cess of 20 years. 

Loans shall be upon terms and security as the board deems 
necessary. 

Loans to cooperative associations or to producers of any agri- 
cultural commodity are authorized to assist in forming producer- 
controlled clearing houses, such clearing houses authorized to 
operate under rules adopted by member cooperative associations 
approved by the board. 

Upon request of the advisory committee the board is author- 
ized to make loans to the stabilization corporations, for work- 
ing capital to enable it to purchase, store, merchandise, or 
otherwise dispose of the commodity upon such terms and condi- 
tions and at such rates of interest as the board may prescribe. 

Independent dealers in, and handlers, distributors, and proc- 
essors of the commodity, as well as cooperative associations, 
shall be eligible for membership in clearing-house associations, 
provided policy of such clearing-house association shall be ap- 
proved by a committee of producers representative of the com- 
modity provided; that such clearing-house association shall 
operate under rules and regulations prescribed by the board. 
The board may provide for registration, and so forth. 

The board is authorized upon application of cooperative asso- 
ciations and of advisory commodity committee to enter into 
agreement for the insurance of cooperative associations against 
loss through price declines, in agricultural commodities handled 
by association and produced by members thereof. 

Section 6: The board may organize as a stabilization corpora- 
tion if it finds the marketing situation requires the establish- 
ment of a stabilization corporation in order to effectively carry 
out the declared policy. 

2. If the board finds the corporation duly organized under the 
laws of a State or Territory. 

8. If the outstanding voting stock or membership interest 
may be owned by cooperative associations handling the com- 
modity. 

4. If the corporation agrees with the board to adopt such by- 
laws, which shall permit cooperative associations not members 
or stockholders to become stockholders or members therein, 
upon equitable terms. 

(b) The stabilization corporation may act as a marketing 
agency for its stockholders or members, and upon request of 
the advisory committee the board is authorized to make loans 
to the stabilization corporations, for working capital to enable 
it to purchase, store, merchandise, or otherwise dispose of the 
commodity upon such terms and conditions and at such rates 
of interest as the board may prescribe, 
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(c) Stabilization corporations shall execute every reasonable 
effort to avoid losses and secure profits, but shall not withhold 
from the domestic market if the prices thereof have become 
unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to domestic consumers. 

(d) The stabilization corporation shall maintain adequate re- 
serves before paying dividends. If a loss is sustained by such 
corporations which exceeds its capital and reserves, such loss 
shall be repaid out of profits and not assessed against the stock- 
holders. 

Section 7: The board shall cooperate with any Government 
establishment, including field service, at home or abroad. The 
President may by Executive order direct any such Government 
establishment to furnish the board information except confi- 
dential information given in pursuance of the law. 

Section 8: Expenditures in executing the act, including sal- 
aries, expenses, and so forth, of members, officers, and employees 
prior to July 1, 1930, authorizes appropriation of $1,500,000. No 
part to be available for loans or advances for the payment of 
which the revolving fund or insurance moneys are authorized. 

(b) Defines cooperative associations as any association quali- 
fied under the act of February 18, 1922 (Capper-Volstead Act). 

Whenever producers of any agricultural commodity not organ- 
ized into cooperative associations so extensively as to render 
them representative of the commodity, then privileges, assist- 
ance, and authority shall also be available to other associations 
and corporations producer owned and producer controlled and 
organized for and actually engaged in marketing of the agri- 
cultural commodity. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any member, officer, or employee 
to speculate, directly or indirectly, in any agricultural commodity 
or product thereof, or in contracts relating thereto, or in stock or 
membership interests, and provides penalty of $10,000 or 10 
years’ imprisonment or both for violation. 

(d) Prohibits disclosing of information in violation of any 
regulation of the board, and provides penalty of $10,000 fine 
or imprisonment of not more than 10 years or both in violation. 

Section 9: The President is authorized by Executive order to 
transfer or retransfer from jurisdiction and control of board 
whole or any part of any office, bureau, service, division, com- 
mission, or board in executive branch of Government, ete., 
including records, property, personnel, and balances of appro- 
priations, ete. 

Section 10: Vouchers approved by the chairman of the board 
shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government 
and subject to examination of General Accounting Office for the 
sole purpose of making report to Congress. 

Section 11: Act may be cited as “ Federal farm board act.” 

All are agreed that we are entitled to just laws and an honest 
administration of such laws. We can not be contented with 
anything else. Legislation, not to deprive an individual or cor- 
poration of a single dollar or interest honestly acquired, but 
legislation always proceeding in a dignified and comprehensive 
manner, with a spirit of fairness and justice to all concerned. 

All recognize the continued depression in economic conditions 
in agriculture, and the urgent need of farm relief. 

All take a just and pardonable pride in the Nation’s growth 
and greatness, and in the fact that we are living in an age of 
marvelous development and moving forward with a mighty pace. 
All would be pleased to see the wheels of industry moving. All 
would be pleased to see every energy employed, to sce progress, 
prosperity, and happiness in evidence everywhere. All, regard- 
less of their political affiliations and personal interest, feel it 
their duty to protect the weak, to relieve distress, to uplift 
humanity, to give honest and thoughtful consideration in secur- 
ing the full benefit of our natural resources, for the development 
of mechanical appliances, for the skill and genius of American 
labor; to see to it that nobody is imposed upon, that all are 
given adequate protection against the invasion by unscrupulous 
interests, in order that we may have the fullest development of 
every worthy and legitimate enterprise. 

A number of assertions have been made that the Federal farm 
board act carries no provisions to make the tariff effective to 
the producers of agricultural commodities. 

The bill presents no specifie plan, as in the previous MeNary- 
Haugen bills, just how the tariff shall be made effective, but it 
provides that its aim is— 
to promote effective merchandising of agricultural commodities, so that 
the industry of agriculture may be placed on a basis of economic equal- 
ity with other industries * * * to aid in preventing and controlling 
surpluses in any agricultural commodity, through orderly production 
and distribution, so as to maintain advantageous domestic markets and 
prevent such surpluses from unduly depressing the price for the com- 
modity, and that the Federal farm board shall execute the powers vested 
in it by this act only in such manner as will in the judgment of the 
board aid to the fullest practicable extent in carrying out the policy, 
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Which should make it clear that its aim is to give the pro- 
ducers of agricultural commodities advantageous domestic mar- 
kets and to prevent exportable surpluses from unduly depressing 
the price for the commodity—in other words, to give the pro- 
ducers, protected by a protective tariff, the benefit of our 
protective laws, which has been the purpose of previous bills 
and which is still contended for by the farm groups as evidenced 
by the following letter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1929. 
Hon, Givert N. THAvGEN, 
Chairman House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAUGEN; The representatives of the three natioral 
farm organizations---the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, 
the National Grange, and the American Farm Bureau Federation—wish to 
convey to you their joint conclusions in regard to the foremost task 
which confronts the extraordinary session of Congress soon to convene. 

It is too evident to need more than mention that legislation, to be of 
benefit to agriculture, must be of such nature that it will increase the 
farmer's net income. The American farmer must have an American 
price for his farm products in order to maintain an American standard 
of living; any legislation which stops short of attempting to secure this 
certainly will not suffice. 

There are, in our opinions, four requisites which must be met by any 
legislation to permit it to quality properly as farm relief. These requi- 
sites are: 

(1) It should make the tariff effective on all farm crops so that 
surpluses will permitted to depress the domestic price to the 
world level of prices. 

(2) It should be of such nature that the control and disposition of 
agricultural surpluses are adequately provided for. 

(3) It should contain provisions, which are automatic in their opera- 
tion, to check overproduction. 

(4) It should provide for farmer ownership and control of marketing 
organization with due consideration to cooperative associations already 
established. 

We unanimously agree upon these fundamental principles and offer our 
services to the Senate and House Committees on Agriculture in formu- 
lating legislation which will make the above principles operative. 

We recognize that the Committees on Agriculture do not initiate 
tariff measures; but we desire to express our conviction that, in addi- 
tion to the type of legislation above described, the special session of 
Congress should make tariff adjustments sufficient to give the farmers 
of our Nation the domestic market. 

Very respectfully, 
FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION, 
Cc. E. Hurr, President. 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
L. J. TaBer, Master. 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
S. H. THOMPSON, President. 
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The bill makes it possible through cooperative associations in 
cooperation with the board to market their commodities in their 


own way. It provides a revolving fund of $500,000,000 to be 
made available to enable the cooperative associations to carry 
out their own plans of marketing. The $500,000,000 revolving 
fund made available undoubtedly is adequate to carry out any 
sane plan of marketing that may be determined upon. 

It goes without saying that if the board is in sympathy and 
will carry out the mandate in the declaration of policy, it will 
approve any sane plan proposed by the cooperative associations 
or by its agents, the stabilization corporations. Otherwise this 
bill, as all others, would fail to accomplish the desired results. 

If the plan to equalize the price at the cost of the pro- 
ducers, as has in the past been suggested in the McNary-Haugen 
bills, by their legislative representatives, and the cost of equal- 
izing shall be borne by the producers, it can of course be accom- 
plished under it. 

First, in order that it may be worked out equitably the pro- 
ducers must have full control over the marketing of their 
commodities. The $500,000,000 revolving fund will not only 
insure it adequate financing, it will be an incentive to the pro- 
ducers to organize into cooperative associations ; in other words, 
it will be the function of the board to encourage effective co- 
operative associations, to the extent of giving producers control 
of the whole production of their respective commodities. It 
will be up to the producers to determine upon a wise and 
judicious plan so as to enable them to take advantage of the 
benefits afforded by the bill. 

I believe it is safe to say that with past experiences and 
results obtained under plans heretofore tried out, resulting in 
losses and a heavy drain on the producers, and absolutely void of 
beneficial results—such as for example heeding the suggestions 
of men or committees long on promise and guaranties to 
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effectively merchandise the whole production of commodities 
and short on fulfillment, resulting in expenditure by the farmers 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars consumed in attorneys’ fees, 
office rents, fixtures, promotions, and other expenses incidental 
to organization or a program to acquire ownership by purchase 
of obsolete and antiquated terminal elevators and other useless 
equipment about as useful as a livery stable to-day or fifth 
wheel to a wagon, resulting, as I understand, in one instance, in 
the loss of two or three million dollars, or to follow plans as 
in the past of the promoters to acquire packing plants and other 
facilities, resulting in loss of confidence, causing not only dis- 
content but serious financial losses. 

It goes without saying if the revolving fund is used for pur- 
chase or construction of obsolete or useless equipment or in 
wildcat promotion, of course, the desired results can not be 
obtained. 

But with the experience of the past, which has undoubtedly 
demonstrated with absolute finality the impracticability of such 
procedure, it is fair to assume that the producers will exercise 
better judgment, and that the board, vested with the power and 
authority, appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, will be persons of experience, in- 
tegrity, ability, and will exercise good judgment in extending 
loans and safeguard against the approval of any such plans. 

If the make-up of the board is along that line and the coop- 
erative associations take full control of the marketing of the 
whole commodity, it will have before it numerous plans set out 
in the hearings, in the bills introduced, and in the debates. 

If the producers determine upon making the tariff effective as 
indicated in the above letter, by the equalization plan, and by 
providing that the cost of equalizing the price shall be borne by 
the commodity instead of a subsidy at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, it would first estimate the production and the 
exportable surplus, the tariff, and other costs incidental to the 
importation of the competitive commodity, which information 
san be readily supplied by the Department of Agriculture; 
tariff and rate schedules will be available at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

For example, if it should find that the crop-year production 
of wheat to be 800,000,000 bushels and that 600,000,000 bushels 
are required for domestic consumption, which would leave 
200,000,000 bushels for export, it would prepare and submit its 
plan to the board for marketing the commodity as generally 
marketed by organized industry. It would determine to build 
up the price back of the tariff wall and to stabilize the price at 
the American price level—the world price plus the tariff and 
expenses incidental to importation of the competitive com- 
modity—a price which the Tariff Commission has determined 
American producers are entitled to, a price adequate to protect 
the American producers against foreign commodities produced 
under lower standards of living at a lower cost. For example, 
assuming Canada to be our competitor in wheat and its price 
being the world price at $1. It would add to it the 42 cents 
tariff—determined to be the just rate to protect the American 
producer against the foreign commodity—and assuming the 
freight and other incidental costs to be 8 cents, would make the 
American price level $1.50, and stabilize the price at the Ameri- 
ean price level of $1.50, to meet domestic requirements, and 
sell the 200,000,000 bushels exportable surplus at the world 
price of $1, and to equalize the price and to pay producers the 
average price, and that the cost of equalizing the price should 
be paid ratably by the producers, and that each producer shall 
receive his proportionate share of the profits therefrom, to be 
accomplished by establishing the price at the American price 
level at $1.50 as indicated, and to withhold from the stabilized 
price an amount equivalent to the cost of equalizing—that is, 
instead of paying the producer $1.50, the established price—it 
might determine to pay $1.30, which would be 30 cents, or 30 
per cent increase above the then current price. 

In other words, to begin with, a profit of 30 cents a bushel, or 
a total of $240,000,000 gain, ‘and to withhold 20 cents a bushel, 
or $160,000,000, to be proportionately distributed at the close 
of the marketing period. If the plan is approved by the board 
it will be supplied with adequate funds to carry the plan 
through. And if so, it would, if it had control of the whole 
crop, establish the price for the 800,000,000 bushels at $1.50 
a bushel, or a total of $1,200,000,000 ; in other words $400,000,000 
above the then current price. It would sell 600,000,000 bushels 
for domestic consumption at a gain of 50 cents a bushel, a profit 
on the 600,000,000 bushels of $300,000,000. The 200,000,000 
bushels sold for export would be at 50 cents a bushel below the 
established price, or a total of $100,000,000, to be deducted from 
the $160,000,000 withheld for the purpose of equalizing the 
price, which would leave to the credit of the producers $60,- 
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060,000 to be ratably distributed to the producers, and which 
would be 7% cents a bushel, to be added to the 30-cent increase 
paid in cash, and a net profit of 3744 cents a bushel. 

There is nothing new. It is in accordance with established 
policies of organized industry, and in many instances the estab- 
lished policies of the cooperative association. In many cases it 
makes advances and withholds in part the estimated return, and 
debits the producers with their ratable share of costs and 
credits them with their proportionate share of balance unpaid. 
It can bé worked out either by withholding part of the estab- 
lished price or by collecting the estimated amount required to 
equalize the price. 

A number of debenture plans have been suggested and bills 
introduced in the Senate and House which would result in 
making the tariff, in part, effective at the expense of the Federal 
Treasury instead of the producers contributing their ratable 
share of the cost of equalizing the price, and receiving their pro- 
portionate share of the profits therefrom as provided for in the 
equalization-fee plan; in other words, a subsidy by the Federal 
Government, to be paid in debentures, which might be applied 
in payment of duties on imported articles, not directly out of 
the Federal Treasury, after having been paid into the Federal 
Treasury, but to capture it on the way to the Treasury, which 
in either case would be at the expense of the Treasury. To 
thus make the tariff effective would, of course, result in a heavy 
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drain upon the Federal Treasury. Unfortunately, the burden 
of taxation is already top-heavy, and as our Government can 
not be successfully operated without revenue it has been sug- 
gested that producers of commodities protected under our pro- 
teciive-tariff system shall be paid in debentures to the extent of 
one-half of the tariff rate, the tariff rate established by Con- 
gress and found just and fair to the American producers by 
the Tariff Commission, as protection against foreign products 
produced at a lower cost and under lower standards of living. 

The question is, If the domestic producers are entitled to a 
just and fair rate of duty thus established, why pay only one- 
half of what has been determined a just and fair protective 
duty, especially if it can be made effective to a greater extent 
through the equalization plan without expense to the Govern- 
ment? The equalization plan, as previously stated, can be ac- 
complished under the bill either through withholding from the 
established price the amount required to equalize the price or 
by agreements entered into for collecting an amount required 
to equalize the price as provided in the two McNary-Haugen 
bills twice passed by both branches of Congress, and in the 
last Congress by a two-thirds vote in the Senate and in the 
House by a majority of 84, only 13 short of a two-thirds vote 
in the House. 

A comparison between the benefits to the producers under the 
equalization plan and the debenture plan might be of interest. 
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1 Beef and butter shown for 3 years only is in later years net imports far exceeded exports. 


It will be noted that, had the wheat and corn been marketed 
during the five years 1924-1928 and the beef and butter for the 
three years 1924-1926 under the debenture plan, the benefits to 
the producers would have been $2,534,383,815, at a cost to the 
Government in debentures of $189,095,210, or a net gain under 
this plan, after deduction of the cost to the Government, would 
have been $1,721,847,625, whereas the benefits under the equali- 
zation plan for the same products and for the same years would 
have been $4,951,400,592, without cost to the Government. In 
other words, under the equalization plan the- profit to the pro- 
ducers of $4,951,400,592, after deduction of the equalization fees 
and the profit to the producers under the debenture plan of 
$2,534,383,815, and if the cost to the Government were deducted 
the net profit would be only $2,342,779,325. In other words, the 
profits under the equalization plan after deducting the equaliza- 
tion fee would have been $4,951,400,592, without one cent cost 
to the Government, and under the debenture plan the benefit to 
the producers after deducting the cost to the Government in 
debentures of $191,604,470 would have been only $2,342,779,325, 
or $2,608,621,267 less than under the equalization plan. 

With $2,417,016,777 net gain to the producers under the 
equalization plan without expense to the Government over the 
net gain to the producers under the debenture plan at a cost of 
$191,604,470 to the Federal Government, there should be no 
question in the mind of the board and the producers in respect 
to what plan to foilow. 

The contention has been made on various occasions that loans 
and certain other privileges are not extended to all producers. 
True, it does not extend the loan privileges to all, regardless of 
their personal interests, so as to include anybody whose inter- 
ests might be adverse to the successful operation, whose major 
interest might be along other lines, and whose chief interest 
might be in personal profits and the overthrow of the plan 
rather than to give the farmer the benefits made possible under 
the bill. 

In section 5 the board is authorized to make loans to any 
cooperative association to assist in effective merchandising of 
agricultural commodities and food products thereof, for the con- 
struction, purchase, or lease of storage or physical marketing 
facilities, formation of clearing-house associations, for insurance 
of cooperative associations against price declines, extending 
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membership in cooperative associations by educative methods, 
and in section 6 (b) the board is authorized to make advances 
to the stabilization corporations for working capital, for pur- 
chasing, storing, merchandising, or otherwise disposing of the 
commodity, the rate of interest to be fixed by the board, which 
makes loans available to all producers of agricultural commodi- 
ties through their respective organizations. 

The committee gave much thought and consideration to the 
various definitions of producers of agricultural commodities so 
as to include the so-called real dirt farmers. Recognizing that 
no real producers should be excluded from the benefits of the 
stabilization corporations, it defined such producers, which it 
is believed will exclude profiteers, gamblers, and those refusing 
to open their books, and such as have so liberally expended 
funds in their vigorous and persistent efforts to defeat the bill. 

Section 8 (b) of the bill provides as follows: 


As used in this act the term “ cooperative association” means any 
association qualified under the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
association of producers of agricultural products,” approved February 
18, 1922— 


The Capper-Volstead Act, which limits dividends on stock to 
not in excess of 8 per cent per annum and permits dealing in 
products of nonmembers equivalent to the amount handled by 
its members. 

It further provides: 


Whenever in the judgment of the board the producers of any agricul- 
tural commodity are not organized into cooperative associations so ex- 
tensively as to render such cooperative associations representative of 
the commodity, then the privileges, assistance, and authority available 
under this act to cooperative associations shall also be available to other 
associations and corporations producer owned and producer controlled 
and organized for and actually engaged in the marketing of the acri- 
cultural commodity. No such association or corporation shall be held 
to be producer owned and producer controlled nnless owned and con- 
trolled by cooperative associations as above defined and/or by individuals 
engaged as original producers of the agricultural commodity. 


Which undoubtedly makes it clear that the door is wide epen 
to associations and corporations actually engaged in marketing 
of agricultural commodities owned and controlled by cooperative 
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associations or by individuals engaged as original producers of 
agricultural commodities. 

The money made available from the revolving fund will assist 
not only producers of large exportable surpluses, but it will 
make it possible for the producers of all agricultural com- 
modities to withhold from the market to steady the flow to 
meet the requirements, so as to prevent gluts and seasonal 
surpluses; in other words, to market their commodities as 
required in an orderly manner, so as to minimize speculation, 
wasteful methods of distribution, and limiting undue and ex- 
cessive price fluctuations, 

Although it may not accomplish all that is desired, it pro- 
vides adequate machinery and funds to make it possible to do 
all and even more if taken advantage of than contemplated in 
previous bills. It is up to the producers of agricultural com- 
modities in cooperation with the board, as previously stated, 
to devise their own methods to carry out the policy declared, 
even stronger and more favorable to the producer’ than 
the one declared in previous bills. If the benefits are taken 
advantage of, they will be in position to market their own com- 
modities in their own way. I have confidence in their good 
judgment and trust that the act may be judiciously and advan- 
tageously administered. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman yields back 21 minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KiNcHELOE]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Vincent of Michigan). The gentleman 
from Kentucky is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am sure there is not a Member of this House who has 
tried to be a student of the agricultural problems of this Nation 
but will agree that the solution of same is not only the biggest 
thing that this Government has undertaken to do in the last 
half a century, but it is the most important thing. I think that 
the life of this Nation economically depends absolutely upon 
the rehabilitation of agriculture in this country. 

I have had the honor to be a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture for several years. I have sat around that com- 
mittee table and have heard every thought expressed and every 
ideal developed as to how this job should be performed. The 
Committee on Agriculture came back here shortly after the 
President fixed the opening of the Congress on the 15th of this 


month, and we conducted other hearings, and, in my judgment, 
they were the most constructive hearings that the committee 
ever conducted, 

We have had before us some of the biggest men in this Na- 
tion, students of agriculture; we have had before us the heads 
of the biggest cooperative associations this country has ever 
had; and after these hearings were concluded the majority 


members of the committee were kind enough and generous 
enough in the selection of the subcommittee to draft this bill to 
invite the members of the minority party in with them. They 
did not keep them all on the outside, as the Republican members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means have done to the Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on Ways and Means in the 
consideration of the tariff bill. [Applause.] There has not 
been a thought of partisanship in the framing of this bill. 
Therefore, after the subcommittee had framed its bill, it re- 
ported it back to the full committee, and in the full committee 
we spent days in the consideration of the draft which the 
subcommittee had submitted, and, with the exception of 2 votes, 
every member of the Committee on Agriculture indorsed this 
bill. 

The solution of the farm relief problem is not only most impor- 
tant, but most intricate. It is so intricate that you can meet 
yourself coming back in this proposition more times than you 
ean do in the consideration of any other problem pending before 
the Nation. 

I beg you will indulge me while I give you my views on a few 
details of this bill. There will be two things necessary if this 
bill is to be a success. One is that you have got to have a 
sympathetic farm board, a farm board with brains and a farm 
board with money; and then, in order that that farm board may 
succeed, you have also got to have cooperative marketing organi- 
zations. If you do not have a sympathetic board for agriculture 
this bill will fall of its own weight. [Applause.] 

This is essentially a marketing bill. It does not intend to do 
anything but stabilize—and I say that advisedly—the produc- 
tion and the marketing and the distribution of farm products, 
whether at home or abroad. The purpose of this bill, and the 
only purpose of it, is to put agriculture on the same commercial 
basis as the other industries of this country. 
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of those seven members are to be appointed by the President of 
the United States, regardless of politics or regional localities. 
Five of these members are to be appointed—two for two years, 
two for four years, and one for six years—at $12,000 a year. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is to be an ex-officio member of 
this board. As to the chairman of this board, we do not fix his 
term. That is to be fixed by the President. We do not fix his 
salary. That is also to be fixed by the President. 

I want to give the President full power to go out and get 
the biggest man available in this country, provided he is the 
right kind of a man to be chairman of this board. 

This board will deal with marketing situations. We pro- 
pose to give this board a revolving fund of $500,000,000 to be 
used in its operations. If you will read this bill carefully, you 
will notice it is an authorization and direction to the Committee 
on Appropriations to make all of this $500,000,000 appropria- 
tion available at once to the board. 

That $500,000,000 is to be used by the board for four pur- 
poses, and I want to take them up in the order of their im- 
portance. First, to make loans to cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations of the various commodities. For what purpose can 
they borrow this money? First, for the effective merchandising 
of the agricultural commodities and the food products thereof. 
Second, the construction or acquisition by purchase and lease 
of storage or marketing facilities. There is a limitation in 
that to the effect that these cooperative-marketing organizations 
can only borrow 80 per cent of the value of the facilities, and 
they can not borrow any money for the building of facilities 
if there are suitable facilities already existing which are avail- 
able either by rent or purchase in that vicinity. Third, they 
ean borrow for formation of clearing-house associations, 
Fourth—and in my judgment this is one of the most important 
provisions of the bill which I earnestly insisted should go into 
it—extending the membership of cooperative organizations ap- 
plying for loans by educating the producers of the commodities 
as to the advantages of marketing associations for that com- 
modity. We all know that there are not sufficient cooperative- 
marketing associations in this country to handle all the com- 
modities, I have in mind cotton and tobacco. So far as I 
know there are no tobacco cooperatives in the United States. 

I want that amendment to remain in the bill so that the co- 
operative association connected with each commodity can come 
to this board and borrow money for the purpose of educating 
the farmer who is out making a living and does not know 
what this bill is and will not know what it is unless it is shown 
to him beyond a doubt that it is to his advantage to go into 
a cooperative marketing association. So they can loan, as I 
say, to a cooperative marketing association for that purpose. 

Secondly, they can loan to a stabilization corporation for each 
commodity. The bill provides for the creation of only one 
stabilization corporation for each commodity. It further pro- 
vides that if the different types of the same commodity are so 
different in use or marketing methods that the marketing of 
them should require separate treatment, then there can be a 
stabilization corporation for each one of those different types. 
It is also provided that if the marketing of two or more com- 
modities is sufficiently similar they can group them for the pur- 
pose of establishing a stabilization corporation. These stabili- 
zation corporations are to be farmer owned and farmer con- 
trolled. A stabilization corporation, after it is organized, can 
come and borrow money from this board. The stabilization 
corporation can borrow on each commodity for working capital. 
To do what? To enable it to purchase, store, merchandis2, or 
otherwise dispose of that commodity. 

You have heard it said we are going to get the world’s price 
plus the tariff. Of course, anybody who reads knows that a 
protective tariff is not of advantage to the producers of great 
exportable surpluses. Everybody knows that such a tariff is 
not worth the paper it is written on. That has been fully dem- 
onstrated by the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat. Every- 
body knows that is a miller’s tariff. Everybody knows that the 
millers of Minneapolis or other great millers can bring wheat in 
under bond by paying the tariff of 42 cents a bushel. Then, if 
they mix as much as 80 per cent of American wheat with the 
Canadian wheat and grind it into flour and its by-products and 
export it, and they go back to the same customhouse and draw 
down 99 cents on every dollar’s worth of tariff they paid on 
wheat. But with this stabilization corporation created and 
established it will be in a position to handle the surplus. This 
stabilization corporation can borrow funds with which to go 
out in the market and buy the surplus; if necessary it can take 
it off the market and store it. It can then do one of two things 
with the surplus; either feed it through the markets of the 


I desire in my own way, if you will indulge me, to set up a | world, gradually, as there is a world demand for it, or feed it 


picture of this bill if it is written into law as outlined here. 
First, there is a farm board consisting of seven members. Six 


back into the markets of this country when there is a lean year 
on that product in this country. I think that with the right 
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kind of a stabilization corporation the Government would not 
only not lose a dollar loaned to such a stabilization corpora- 
tion, but that the stabilization corporation will make money. 
Why? Because that stabilization corporation is not ever going 
to buy, if it exercises its functions properly, except in a de- 
pressed market and at a depressed price, because that is the 
only occasion for its ever going in the market and buying. 

If they buy in a depressed market at a depressed price the 
effect is bound to be that of stimulating the price and that will 
be done immediately, Then, of course, the stabilization cor- 
poration would sell in a stimulated market and always buy in a 
depressed market. At the same time it would stabilize the 
agricultural products of which we raise a surplus in this 
country. I think that will be of inestimable benefit to the 
stabilization of those products of which we raise an exportable 
surplus in this country, such as wheat, cotton, and tobacco, and, 
as I say, the loan will be perfectly sound, the security will be 
perfectly sound and if the corporation is run in a businesslike 
way it will always make money. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. However, it is contemplated in 
this bill that the stabilization companies may lose money. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is true, but if they do lose money 
then the first money they do make is to be used to pay back 
that loss, and if they finally go on the rocks and go into bank- 
ruptcy the Government of the United States loses the money 
it has loaned. 

; Mr. MORTON D. HULL, That is paragraph (d) on page 12, 
S it not? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; I understand what the gentleman 
is talking about. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. How can a stabilization corporation lose 
money when it buys in a depressed market and sells in an in- 
flated market? 

Mr. KINCHELOR. That is exactly the point I had in mind. 
I do not see how they can lose money if they have the right 
kind of business men at the head of them and I do not think 
they ought to lose money if they buy in a depressed market at 
a depressed price. However, whoever sells then will lose; in 
other words, whoever sells then will not get the benefit of the 
stimulated price. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
operative association ? 

Mr. KINCHELOER. 

Mr. WILLIAM FE. HULL. 
sociation, would it not? 

Mr. KINCHELOF. If it was the cooperative which sold. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Has the gentleman given any thought to the 
proposition of requiring that the six members of this board be 
appointed from different sections of the country, so that every 
commodity will be represented? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; that was talked over very ex- 
tensively by the committee, and the committee came ‘to the 
conclusion that geography would have nothing to do with the 
ability of such a gentleman. We do not want to hamstring 
the President. I want to give him all the power that can be 
given to him, and I want him to assume all the responsibility. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does not the gentleman think geography 
would have something to do with a man’s knowledge of a par- 
ticular crop? 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In other words, what would a man from 
certain sections of the country know about tobacco? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Some man who did not live in a part of 
the country where any tobacco was grown might know a great 
deal more about it than some other man who lived there. 
However, so far as I am concerned, I am going to leave that 
with the President of the United States and let him select 
his own board, and then he will be absolutely responsible for 
the appointment of the board, and the board responsible to 
him. The third loan that may come out of this revolving fund 
is to cooperative marketing associations for the insurance of 
the association against price decline. 

Of course, this applies only to commodities that are regularly 
traded in upon an exchange; for instance, cotton; and I will 
say to the cotton gentlemen that if you will read that provision 
you will see that if you have enough cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations of cotton in this country to go and borrow this money 
for the purpose of insuring them against loss in price, this 
bill will do the cotton farmer more good, in my judgment, 
than the raiser of any other commodity in the United States. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman explain how 
that will come about? 


Will the farmer lose or the co- 


Whoever sells the commodity. 


It would be the cooperative as- 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. No; because I do not profess to know 
anything about cotton, and I do not know anything about in- 
surance. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman have any facts upon 
which to base that statement? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have the common-sense fact that if 
you can get a loan from this board for the purpose of being 
insured against price decline I do not see where you take 
much risk. 

Mr. RANKIN. A great many fellows have tampered with 
cotton with that view to start with. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. But they have never had any funds from 
the Federal Government behind them or had access to a board 
to get loans for that purpose. 

I do not want to yield any further right now, because I do not 
profess to know anything about cotton. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would be pleased to hear somebody discuss 
that phase of the bill who knows the cotton situation. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I presume there are many Members here 
who will be able to do it. 

The fourth is to assist in forming producer-controlled clearing- 
house associations adapted to effecting the economic distribu- 
tion of the agricultural commodities anrong the various markets 
and to minimizing waste and loss in the marketing of the 
commodity. 

I think this provision is going to help the perishable fruit 
growers of every kind and character more than anything else. 

We had representatives of the California Fruit Growers before 
us and they detailed how sensitive this market is. One of them 
illustrated that if there was a demand in the city of New York 
for five carloads of cherries on a certain day from the Pacific 
coast, that as long as they put those five carloads of cherries 
there and supplied just the demand, they got a splendid price. 
They said that if they put the sixth carload there that day they 
brought the price down 25 per cent, and if they put the seventh 
carload there that day they brought the price down 50 per cent. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield right at that point? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. What was the benefit to the ultimate con- 
sumer when the price reduction occurred? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Well, of course, the ultimate consumer 

Mr. KETCHAM. Was there any reduction to the ultimate 
consunrer? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; I do not think there was to the ulti- 
mate consumer, but there was to the fellow who was handling 
the cherries. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There never is any such reduction to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The idea is that if you have this clearing- 
house association you can have your producer-controlled facili- 
ties, and if there is only a demand for five carloads of cherries 
in one day, they can take the other two carloads and hold them 
over through their cold-storage facilities and wait for the 
market of the next day. 

I think this is going to be a splendid provision so far as the 
perishable fruits of this country are concerned. I do not see 
any great necessity for a clearing-house association for non- 
perishable agricultural products, although there may be. 

But, gentlemen, I am not fooling myself about this bill. I 
think it is a sound marketing bill; but if it does stimulate the 
price to the farmer, it is not going to help him if this Congress 
comes in with an increased tariff on manufactured products 
upon which there is already a practically prohibitive tariff. 
When you raise the price that the farmer has to pay for manu- 
factured products for himself, his family, his home, and his 
farm, I do not care if this bill does stimulate the price the 
farmer is going to get for his agricultural products, you will 
add insult to injury to him. [Applause.] 

And yet I want it understood that I am not a free trader, and 
never was. The Democratic Party never declared for free trade 
in its platform, but I do say this to you gentlemen on the Repub- 
lican side, I think you will fare well if you follow the admoni- 
tion of the President of the United States in his message the 
other day with respect to this proposition. I commend it to you 
and especially to the Republican members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Will it help the farmer any if the present 
prohibitive tariff rates on manufactured articles to which the 
gentleman refers remain? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Certainly not, if they are increased. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then this bill, under the present law, or un- 
less the tariff is reduced, will not help the farmers any. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I think it will help the farmers a great 
deal. I think there are some tariffs on farm products of which 
we do not raise a surplus that would be of benefit to the farmer. 
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I believe in a competitive tariff, and I believe that the people 
of this country, regardless of party, believe that the tariff ought 
not to be a political issue, and are also coming to the conclusion 
that a prohibitive tariff on any product is the most iniquitous 
piece of legislation that ever went on the statute books of the 
United States from an American Congress. [Applause.] 

When this board is set up and loans are made for these four 
purposes, I can not see why it will not stabilize the price of the 
products of the farmers of this country, if, as I said in the be- 
ginning, if you have a sympathetic board, and if you have suf- 
ficient cooperative marketing associations in this country to 
deal with these products. . 

Now, they talk about overproduction in this country. We had 
before our committee Mr. Stone, of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
Assvciation, which I think was one of the biggest cooperatives 
in this country, and he said that during the five years that the 
Burley Cooperative Association operated there was an increase 
of production of Burley tobacco, but that increase did not come 
from the members, it came from those who were on the outside, 
who not only got the benefit of the increase in the price of the 
‘product and money cash by reason of 65 or 70 per cent of the 
growers being in the association—they were not under the 
guiding hand or the educational influences of the heads of the 
cooperatives, and they were the ones that increased the acreage 
of Burley tobacco. 

I can not understand with a cooperative association who have 
at all times access to the councils of this board, to a sympathetic 
board, who have that access through the commodity committee 
of seven members of each commodity elected by the members 
of that commodity, two of which shall be expert handlers or 
processors, with $500,000,000 revolving fund, why it will not be 
a sound piece of legislation. I believe it will redound to the 
benefit of the farmer and stabilize agriculture in the same way 
that the other industrial commodities of the country are sta- 
bilized, providing—and I repeat—that you do not come in with 
a tariff that raises the tariff on articles that the farmer must 
purchase. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for me to 
ask a question in reference to a matter which the gentleman and 
I were discussing before he took the floor. 

Has the committee considered the matter of interest on the 
loans? I ask it because interest is going to be an important 
question. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The committee discussed that at length. 
I do not think any Member of Congress would want the board 
to loan money cheaper than the Government could borrow it. 
If you fix a maximum rate I think that would be the minimum 
rate, Then the producer of some commodity comes to borrow 
money. Suppose you fix it at 4 per cent. I am afraid that 
would be the maximum, and here comes a representative from 
an outstanding cooperative association and says we need the 
money badly and we want to borrow. “ Well,” the board will 
say, “ we would like to loan you the money, but the Government 
can not borrow it at 4 per cent.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is not the Government able to 
do that? That is one of the most urgent problems we have. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I presume so; but if the Government 
loaned money cheaper than it could borrow it, that difference 
would be a subsidy. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The term “subsidy” does not 
frighten me. I am anxious to assist the farmer, and I would 
be willing to vote for an extremely low rate of interest, or 
even go to the point of relieving the loan from the payment of 
interest. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. So am I. I am basing the success of 
the bill on the sympathetic board. I would be willing to loan 
to the cooperative association as cheap as the Government 
could borrow it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is it the plan of this bill to raise the 
money by a bond issue, or by a direct appropriation? Do you 
intend to have a bond issue for this $500,000,000, or appropri- 
ate it directly? 

Mr. KINCHETLOE. It is the intention of the bill to have 
the Committee on Appropriations, as soon as possible after 
the bill becomes a law, appropriate $500,000,000 out of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That being so, and the Government 
keeping the funds in the bank at 2 per cent, why could not 
they loan it at 2 per cent? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am interested in the establishment of 
this synipathetic board to try and help the farmer, and I 
can not conceive why the board would not loan to the farmer 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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at as cheap a rate of interest as sound and good business 
judgment would dictate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is all right, but if you are going 
to loan money so that you will not lose any money on the 
interest, the farmer is in no better position than he is now. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have great respect for the gentleman’s 
knowledge as a farmer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is all right; I am only trying to 
show the farmers what they are up against. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. You are giving broad, wide powers to 
this board, and you are willing to trust them to deal with the 
details; as to the rate of interest, if you find the board deals 
harshly with the farmers, it will be time enough then to 
correct it. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. We are going to leave it to the board 
to do the right thing, and I think they will deal fairly with 
the farmer. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Unfortunately, I have not been in the 
Chamber while the gentleman has been speaking, and he may 
have answered this question. I have been trying to analyze 
this bill, and I want to ask a few questions. Are advances 
authorized under subdivision 3 of section 5 of the coopera- 
tive — to purchase commodities? The language of 
the bill is: 


(1) The effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and food 
products thereof, 


Also, under subdivision (b) of section 6 advances are au- 
thorized to be made to the stabilization corporation. I want to 
know whether these advances in the first place can be made 
to cooperative associations, and second, to the stabilization 
corporation for the purchase or sale Or merchandising of com- 
modities other than those of the members of the cooperative 
associations, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, no. Under (b) of subsection (1) 
of section 5, the subsection to which the gentleman first re- 
ferred, it is not contemplated that the cooperative associations 
are going to borrow money from the board for the purpose of 
taking care of products owned by nonmembers. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The language of the bill is: 


(1) The effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and food 
products thereof, 


It does not say whether that is of nonmembers or not. 
Neither does subsection (b) of section 6. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. There is a difference. The stabilization 
corporation will have the power to take this money they bor- 
row from the board and buy the commodity anywhere they 
can buy it the cheapest. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is the committee’s interpretation of 
subsection (b) of section 6? 

Mn KINCHELOE. Yes; but the loan to the cooperatives of 
subsection (1) of section 5 is for the purpose of financing the 
cooperative to take care of the products of its own members, 
not of those outside. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. How will it help the cotton or the 
wheat farmer who is not a member of the cooperative asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. KINCHELOER. I do not think it will help him at all, 
unless the stabilization corporation goes out and buys enough 
surplus of that particular product and takes it off the market 
and thus stimulates the price, and then the nonmember would 
get the benefit of the increased price. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Not 7 per cent of the cotton 
farmers in Georgia are members of the cooperative association 
of my State. What is to become of the other 93 per cent? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If they do not forin cooperative associa- 
tions large enough to handle and market their products, this 
will not help them at all except as stated before. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Do you provide in this bill for any 
machinery to form other cooperative associations? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
form other cooperatives? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Subsection (4) provides for— 
extending the membership of the cooperative association applying for 
the loan by educating the producers of the commodity handled by the 
association in the advantages of cooperative marketing of that com- 
modity. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Does the bill give us authority to 
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Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes; but the gentleman says that 
unless a man is a member of one of these associations he gets 
no benefit from this law. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is in subsection (1) of section 5. 
The question of the gentleman from Oklahoma was whether 
the cooperatives under that subsection would have the right to 
borrow money and buy products from farmers who were not 
members of the association. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Then let me ask my own question 
and eliminate the question of the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
the gentleman’s answer to it. Suppose there are 100 farmers 
in my county who belong to this cooperative association and 
that there are 900 who do not belong to it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Nine hundred in the community? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. In the county. Do those 900 non- 
members get any benefits under the bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. None; unless, as I have said before, the 
stabilization corporation buys enough surplus cotton off the 
market to stimulate the price. 


sentatives of cooperative associations. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. And who are the representatives 
of the cooperative marketing associations? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The advisory cooperative committees 
will be intermediaries between the cooperatives and the board. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The law already provides how these co- 
operative associations shall be formed. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; under the Capper-Volstead Act. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is any provision made by which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or this board may regulate the 
salaries of the officers and the expenses of these organizations 
to whom they are to lend this money? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. None at all. It is in the discretion of 
the board as to whether this representative cooperative market- 
ing association is an upstanding one, whether it is able to han- 
dle the crops, and whether the loan is safe. The board has 
no power to go out and say that a certain man as president 
of the association is getting too much salary or that he is in- 
competent. That is none of their business. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman means to say that this law 
will protect the Government against the cooperative organiza- 
tions that go out and pay enormous salaries to their officers? 
It ought to take that into consideration. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The board can protect itself by not mak- 
ing the loan. 

Mr, KETCHAM. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. If the gentleman from Oklahoma will give 
his attention, I read this language from the bill, on page 7, 
line 20: 


No loan shall be made under this subdivision unless, in the opinion 
of the board, the loan is in furtherance of the policy declared in section 
1 and the cooperative association applying for the loan has an organiza- 
tion and management, and business policies, of such character as to 
insure the reasonable safety of the loan. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Is there any provision by which the Goy- 
ernment of the United States can audit the books of these 
organizations before they turn this money over? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. ‘They can make that a condition precedent 
to a loan. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes, 

Mr. HARE. Suppose there are 50 or 100 cooperative organiza- 
tions handling the same commodity of wheat or cotton. Under 
this bill would the board be authorized or permitted to loan each 
and every one of these cooperative associations funds for the 
purchase and handling and storing of that commodity? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman mean of the com- 
modity of their own members? 

Mr. HARE. Probably I can illustrate what I am driving at 
in this way: Suppose there are 500 of these cooperative associa- 
tions in the United States and that these 500 cooperative asso- 
ciations should apply to the board for a loan. Would this board 
be in a position to make loans to each and every one of them? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If in the judgment of the board they have 
sufficient assets to make those loans good, the answer is yes; 
just as well to the 500 as to 1, if their securities are good. If 
those 500 form a stabilization corporation, then under this bill 
you will only have one stabilization corporation. 

Mr, HARE. If the board is going to loan to every coopera- 
tive association that handles a particular commodity, would 
there not be so many cooperative associations that they would be 
competitors with each other just as they are to-day? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. If they handle one commodity there would 
be the same amount of commodity handled, whether it were 
handled by 1 or by 500. 

Mr. HARE. The funds handled by 1 cooperative corpora- 
tion would be much less than those handled by 500. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The board might say there is too much 
overhead and might say, “If you will cooperate you can get 
this money.” The board has that power. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was very much impressed with 
the statement which the gentleman made earlier in his remarks 
when he said that the success of this bill would depend on the 
sympathetic action of the board. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; that is essential. 

: Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman will remember that 
in the last Congress we voted for a bill which provided that the 
President should make his appointments on this board from 
names submitted by agricultural associations, thereby insuring 
that those named should be sympathetic with the interests of 
agriculture. Is there anything in this bill that would safe- 
guard that? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Not except the discretion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Of course, they must be confirmed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Certainly. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Suppose $100,000 is loaned to one cooperative 
or marketing association. How far does the loan go as affect- 
ing each individual member? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It will not affect individual members at 
all. If the cooperative never has sufficient funds to pay back, 
of course, the Government loses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The first necessity, then, is a 
sympathetic board, and the second is sympathetic treatment by 
the cooperative associations, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. : 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is proposed that this appropriation shall 
be provided without unnecessary delay? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it contemplated that that appropriation 
will be made at this session of Congress? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will read it. That is covered in seec- 
tion 5, which provides: 


There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $500,000,000 
which shall be made available by the Congress as’ soon as practicable 
after the approval of this act and shall constitute a revolving fund 
to be administered by the board. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Has the gentleman any assurance that it will 
be made at this session of Congress? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No. We have no assurance from the 
Committee on Appropriations, but we will put it up to them if 
this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
man yield there? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas that the committee has all the assurance we need that the 
appropriation will be made available as soon as the bill becomes 
effective. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is what I wanted to know. Unless the 
money is promptly forthcoming, the board can not function. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. That is all the committee can do. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Can not these agricultural associations under 
the present law procure credit from the intermediate credit 
banks? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Yes; but under that law the time allowed 
is not long enough. It is not sufficiently flexible. 

Mr. RANKIN. This bill does not provide the length of time 
these loans are to run? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The people in the cotton-producing 
sections have hitherto been loath to join these cooperative asso- 
ciations. I am afraid that they will continue to be in that 
state of mind unless they are assured that these cooperative 
associations will be so conducted that the overhead will not be 
too great and that the farmers will be equitably treated. Should 
not the bill provide that there should be some governmental 
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control or supervision over these associations, so that the plant- 
ers will have faith in them and will be willing to join them? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. You have the most effective power lodged 
in this board to withhold loans until they are known to be 
responsible associations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Government will assure the 
planters that these cooperatives will be under the supervision 
of the Government, so that they will receive fair treatment, then 
the planters will be encouraged to form those organizations or 
join those that are already formed. The farm loan associations 
are not directly controlled by the Government, but they are 
under some governmental supervision for their control. The 
farmers should have faith in these cooperatives, otherwise I fear 
the farmers will not join them. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The Government can not guarantee that 
these farmers’ cooperatives are on a sound basis. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Could not some machinery be pro- 
vided whereby these cooperatives would be under Government 
supervision, so that the planters will have confidence in them 
and join them? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If loans are withheld, the board can tell 
those associations why loans have been withheld. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 15 
minutes more. 

Mr. BRIGGS. One more question. Do you not give to the 
board extremely broad power in section 2, subdivision (b), item 
3, when you provide that the board shall make such regulations 
as are necessary to execute the functions vested in the board by 
this act? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. They have broad powers. In view 
of the fact that thousands of contingencies will arise in this 
machinery that is set up in dealing with the various commodi- 
ties and various cooperative associations, I do not think this 
board ought to be confined too much. I believe in giving them 
the broadest powers so that they can meet this situation, 
because the responsibility of the success or failure of this is 
absolutely on their shoulders. 

We have had several different farm bills here before. I voted 
for the McNary-Haugen bill, having grave doubt at the time as 
to the constitutionality of the equalization fee. I resolved that 
doubt in favor of the equalization fee, and why did I do it? I 
did it in order to get some kind of farm legislation. So far as 
I am concerned, there is not going to be any politics in this 
with me, and I am as good an organization Democrat as ever 
stood on this floor. But when I go home at various times and 
look over my district and see as fine farm land as the sun has 
ever shone on anywhere, and as diversified a congressional dis- 
trict as there is in the United States, with farmers broke and 
farms being sold at the courthouse, I know something is 
wrong. I see fields grown up in weeds, houses deserted by red- 
blooded Anmrerican farmers who once prospered but who are now 
gone. They are going to continue to go, because you are not 
going to keep these red-blooded American boys and girls on the 
farms of the United States under present conditions. So long 
as the farmer has to sell his product in a world market and buy 
manufactured products for himself and his family in a pro- 
tected market you are going to continue to reduce the agricul- 
ture of this country to a condition of peasantry. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is there anything in this bill which would 
remedy that situation? There is not a word which I can 
find. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. 


Well, the gentleman has the right to 
construe it as he wants, but I am going to do this: I am not 


going to run off after false gods. I am going to vote for a 
bill that will pass this House and which will be signed by the 
President of the United States. I am going to vote for this 
bill in order to make some sort of a start for the relief of 
agriculture. [Applause.] I know that a bill with the equali- 
zation fee in it is not going to become a law. I know that a 
bill with an export debenture provision in it is not going to 
become a law. I am not fooling myself, and we ought not 
to fool each other. But I do know that a bill like this, which 
I think is sound, and which I have tried to explain, will become 
a law. If it is an imperfect bill and if it needs some amend- 
ment, Congress is going to be here all the time. The Federal 
reserve act was cursed at both ends of this Capitol when it 
was up. There were doubting Thomases and carping critics 
then who predicted financial disaster in this country if that 
bill became a law. But we had a Congress and a President 
of the United States game enough to pass it, and there have 
been anywhere from 35 to 40 amendments to the Federal re- 
serve act, and yet there is not a man or woman on either side 
of the aisle who would stand up here and say we ought to 
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repeal the Federal reserve act. [Applause.] This may not be 
a perfect piece of legislation, and I doubt whether it is. It 
may not accomplish what it is hoped it will accomplish, and it 
may be, as has been stated, that this is not going to save agri- 
culture. I believe in reducing the freight rates on agricul- 
tural products of which we have an exportable surplus, like we 
have of steel. I believe in giving the farmer a differential like 
you give the big millers of the country through your tariff on 
wheat. I believe in lowering sOme of the prohibitive tariff 
rates. I believe in developing the inland waterways, but you 
can not do it all in a day. 

I am going to vote for a start. I am going to do what I can 
to put this bill on the statute books of the United States, be- 
cause the President of the United States wants it, and is will- 
ing to assume the responsibility. I am going to give him that 
responsibility for the benefit of the American farmer. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not propose to quibble over tweedledee and 
tweedledum. When the American farmer is standing out 
yonder bankrupt and in need of relief what are you going to 
do? Has anybody else a better plan that has any chance of 
becoming the law? If he has, I will vote for it, but I am not 
going to deceive myself about this proposition, and as far as I 
am concerned I am going to make a start for the bankrupt 
farmers of this Nation by voting for this bill and against any 
amendment that may be offered to it unless, of course, I am 
convinced that such amendments would help the bill. 

Mr, CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOKE. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I was very much interested in the statement 
the gentleman made in which he said the farmers sold in a 
world market and bought in a protected market. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr, CANNON. How will this bill remedy that situation? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Well, I have tried to show that to the 
gentleman. I do not know whether the gentleman heard my 
statement or not, but I said that if the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this Congress raises the tariff higher than it already 
is on manufactured products that the farmer has to buy it is 
not going to help him at all. 

Mr. CANNON. How are you going to affect the price of 
wheat, for example? We have a tariff of 42 cents per bushel on 
wheat, but we are selling our wheat on a world market. How 
will this bill make the tariff effective on wheat and enable us 
to sell our wheat on a protected market? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. All right, let us take wheat as an illus- 
tration. We raise in this country about 800,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The American people consume about 600,000,000 bushels 
and we plant about 50,000,000 bushels in seed, and therefore 
have an annual surplus of 150,000,000 bushels of wheat. If 
they will create a stabilization corporation on wheat, I can see 
how the stabilization corporation can buy this 150,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, and buy it in a depressed market, and take it off 
of the market. 

Mr. CANNON, Then what will they do with it? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. They will hold that wheat and either 
feed it through the world market gradually as there is a world 
demand for it, or feed it back into this country when we have a 
short crop of wheat. 

Mr. CANNON. If you feed it through the world market you 
have got to take the world price. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely. 

Mr. CANNON, Who is geing to stand the loss if you do that? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The only ones who would not get the 
stimulated price by that transaction will be those who sold the 
wheat to the stabilization corporation, and the stabilization cor- 
poration is not going to buy any wheat except in a depressed 
market, because they are created to take care of the surplus, 
and if this 150,000,000 bushels is such a surplus that it is de- 
pressing the market they will buy it and store it. 

Mr, CANNON, And the poor farmers in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict whose plight he has been describing so eloquently and who 
are going into bankruptcy, as he says, will still have to sell 
their wheat on a depressed market and will be no better off 
than they are now. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Somebody will 
bushels of wheat on a depressed market. 

Mr. CANNON, The farmer will sell it and will get the de- 
pressed price. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. If the 150,000,000 bushels of surplus is 
sold on a depressed market it will stimulate the price to the 
extent of the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on the other 600,000,000 
bushels, and I believe in helping them instead of standing here 
and quibbling about the others. 

Mr. CANNON. It will not raise the price of wheat to the 
farmer who must sell on the depressed market, but, on the other 


sell the 150,000,000 
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hand, will take millions of dollars out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. It will not take a cent out of the Treas- 
ury if this stabilization corporation has any sense, because 
they are not going to buy except on a depressed market, and 
they are going to sell in a stimulated market. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. As I understand, the bill only 
provides for one stabilization corporation for any particular 
commodity. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; but it further provides—— 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In other words, there would be 
just one large stabilization corporation for cotton and one for 
wheat. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. But it further provides that with respect 
to the same commodity if there is such a dissimilarity in mar- 
keting or in grades of the same crop they may create more than 
one stabilization corporation for that one commodity; and, on 
the other hand, if there are two different commodities that are 
similar in their grades and in their marketing, they can have 
only one stabilization corporation. It works both ways. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman give us an illustration 
of that? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; I will give the gentleman an illus- 
tration. Let us take tobacco. The tobacco sold in western 
Kentucky, southern Indiana, and western Tennessee, 80 per cent 
of it per se is export tobacco. It is dark tobacco, which is 
used in this country but very little. We have to depend on a 
different market. There are different grades of it and there are 
different ways of handling it. Seventy-five or eighty per cent 
of the burley tobacco raised in the same State is consumed in 
the domestic market. It is graded differently, it is handled 
differently, and is cured differently. The same thing is true of 
cigarette tobacco grown in the Carolinas and the same thing is 
true of wrapper tobacco grown in Connecticut and Wisconsin. 
They are so dissimilar that there ought to be more than one 
stabilization corporation so as to take care of that tobacco if 
the cooperative so desires. 

I understand the same thing is true of cotton, although, as I 
have said, I do not profess to know anything about cotton. 

Gentlemen, I hope we may consider this bill in the light of 
the farmer. I hope when it becomes the law it will become a 
success. If it is a failure, the responsibility is not going to 
be mine. If it needs any amending we can amend it at any 
time. I want to give the President of the United States abso- 
lute power in the appointment and control of this board, and 
I want the board to take this responsibility, and if failure 
comes the responsibility is going to be there and not on the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman, as I understood him, in 
answer to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAaNNon], said 
that if this bill is successful it will give the farmers the benefit 
of the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. After the surplus is taken off; yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, there is no tariff on cotton, so it would 
not give the cotton farmer any benefit at all. He would still 
be left in his present situation, would he not? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. So far as the tariff is concerned. 

Mr. RANKIN. It would not raise the price of cotton at all. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. I can not conceive that if you take a 
great deal of the surplus cotton off the market by this board, 
I can not see why it would not stimulate the price of the rest 
of the cotton by creating a greater demand for it; but, as I 
said before, in my opinion the greatest benefit under this bill 
with respect to cotton is to come from the insurance feature. 
If that could possibly work with respect to tobacco, which is a 
crop I know something about, and we could go to the Federal 
Government and get funds sufficient to give us insurance against 
a decline in price, I would be glad it applied to tobacco, and 
I think the cotton producer is better taken care of in this way 
than under a tariff. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understood the gentleman to rather limit 
the benefit to be derived by the wheat farmer to the 42-cent 
tariff. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. How could it be any better than that? 
Whenever you get the domestic price higher than 42 cents above 
the world price you are going to have imports of wheat. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that; but if you are going to 
rely on the tariff I can not see where you have any measuring 
stick, to use an expression used by the gentleman in his own 
speech on another bill one or two years ago, whereby you can 
regulate the benefits to be derived by the cotton farmer. 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. I tried to explain to the gentleman the 
benefits to the cotton farmer. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has not explained it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELO®. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What has become of our equalization 
fee? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will defer to 
committee to answer that question. 

Mr. CRISP and Mr. HASTINGS rose. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield to the gentleman front Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to ask my friend if he does not 
think it would be advisable to make in this law itself the ap- 
propriation for the revolving fund available, or a part of it, 
immediately available? My friend knows that under the bill 
as written, no part of that fund is available for this farm loan 
board, when it is organized, to make these advances without 
further legisiation. I know that under the rules of the House 
the Committee on Agriculture is not an appropriating com- 
mittee, but the President of the United States called this 
extra session of Congress for farm relief, and, if the press is 
correct, it is not contemplated to organize the Committee on 
Appropriations at this extra session of Congress. 

With all these facts would it not justify this bill carrying 
an appropriation to be immediately available for the farm 
loan board in order to make it function? It could be done 
simply, and has been done quite often. 

The Appropriation Committee has reported legislation in 
appropriation bills which has gone out on a point of order. 
Immediately the Rules Committee comes in with a special rule 
to make that legislation in order on the appropriation bill 
notwithstanding the general rules of the House. The Rules 
Committee in this bill could bring in a rule making in order 
a provision for an actual appropriation. 

I am friendly to the bill; I want it to succeed. I desire 
to cooperate with the President in every way that I can; 
but if you pass the bill without any funds being available, 
we may be subjected to the criticism that you are again giving 
the farmer a gold brick. You have given him no machinery, 
no appropriation to make the bill effective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has again expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will take two more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 
authorized me to yield time, and I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not see how the Agricultural Com- 
mittee can compel the Rules Committee to bring in a special 
rule, no more than it could compel the Appropriation Com- 
mittee to appropriate. Of course, I realize that the majority 
would be placed in a ridiculous attitude before the House and 
the Nation if we passed the bill without an appropriation to 
render it effective. 

Mr. CRISP. Why make two bites to a cherry? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I can not conceive how the Agricul- 
tural Committee can make the Rules Committee bring in a 
rule. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


the chairman of the 


The gentleman has occupied one hour. 


CRISP. They could be very persuasive. 
OLIVER of Alabama. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] said that he had absolute assurance that if the bill 
was passed the appropriation would be available. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If you knock out three words “ authorized 
to be” you will leave the language for a general appropriation. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And it would go out on a point of order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; but the House could adopt an amend- 
ment after it was knocked out. Now, there is one other ques- 
tion I want to get the gentleman’s construction of, and that is 
the insurance feature. Does that apply to the cooperative as- 
sociation under subdivision (d)—to the cooperative loan asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 
to stabilization? 

Mr. KINCHELOER. 
[Applause. } 

Gentlemen of the committee, I, as a minority Member of this 
House, have labored as industriously and studiously as I have 
capacity to assist in bringing before you as constructive and 
sound a farm bill as possible. The President of the United 
States has been kind enough to consult me twice recently about 


[Laughter.] 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Absolutely. 
And there is no insurance with reference 


Stabilized corporations do not need any. 
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this legislation. In justice to him, I want to say that I think 
he has 2 sincere desire to bring prosperity to American agricul- 
ture. The gentlemen may differ with him upon his methods of 
dcing it, but at the same time, in my judgment, he is sincere. 
I am sure this bill meets with his approval; and if it becomes 
a law, I think he will exert every effort to make it a workable 
and a helpful measure; and as I have said before, while I am a 
Democrat, I shall play no politics in enacting a measure for 
American agriculture, but will cooperate in every way I can 
with the President of the United States to enact the best farm 
bill possible, and, above all, I want to see a farm Dill on the 
statutes of the United States within the next few weeks. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADKINs]. . 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I shall not discuss any tariff feature of this bill because 
there is another bill coming in later that will take care of that. 
I shall not diseuss any details of the bill because the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. W1LL1AMs] and the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. K1INCHELOE] have very ably done that, and we have some 
attorneys who will discuss them further. So I shall not yield 
for any questions because the time will not permit. If, after I 
have gotten through and there is time I shall be glad to yield for 
any questions. 

I have said in times past there was no scheme of farm relief 
proposed that any well-informed farm authority could not make 
a speech both for and against. I have frequently said we should 
make a start and try something, and amend from time to time 
as experience in operation found necessary. I have on the floor 
of this House advocated the so-called “ equalization fee” during 
the last two sessions of Congress, but think it is out of the 
picture for this session and I am for House bill No. 1 as 
written. 

I think the board is the important thing in this proposal and 
will be the most important governmental board ever created. 
With the facilities available to it for information it will be in a 
position to have the whole picture before it of agriculture, both 
from the production and distribution standpoint, and be in the 
best position to work out a permanent policy for agriculture of 
any other body of men. 

Our farm leaders and politicians who have advocated various 


marketing schemes in the past only present one side of the 
question and none of the difficulties brought out that are to be 
met, and the confidence of a large percentage of our farmers 
is shaken by the long list of failures that have followed such a 


policy, The promoter usually has got their money and the poli- 
tician their vote and the farmer generally left a little poorer, 
but they are getting wiser and more cautious. 

This board will be in a position to present the whole picture 
before them when encouraging any marketing or production 
program. Cooperation seems to be the slogan for farm relief 
just now. I am glad to see the public coming around to a mar- 
keting idea that is both sound and practical if organized and 
conducted along sound business lines. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
care to enter into a discussion of cooperative marketing here, as 
time will not permit, but I am going to incorporate in my re- 
marks at this point a speech I made a few evenings ago over 
the radio, relating the story of a successful cooperative grain 
company that has been in operation 26 years: 


Charlie Stengle, of the National Farm News, asked me a few days 
ago to address you and tell you the story of the Bement Grain Co. at 
Bement, Ill., a cooperative grain company that has been in business 26 
years. When this company was organized I was farming near Bement, 
Ill., producing corn, wheat, oats, hay, cattle, hogs, and poultry, 

During the year 1902 all the above products were selling at a very 
low price. From July 1, 1902, to June 30, 1903, the top price for 
wheat that year in Chicago was 80 cents per bushel in June, 1903, 
and the low price for the year was 67 cents in October, 1902, an 
average of about 7614 cents delivered at Chicago. Other farm products 
were selling about the same level. 

Having started as a farm laborer in 1888 and saved up $2,000, I 
had invested in the necessary machinery and livestock to operate 560 
acres of land, which put me in debt between four and five thousand dol- 
lars. A number of young tenant farmers in the neighborhood were in 
the same financial condition as I was. A number of other farmers in 
that locality had bought farms, paid in their savings, and mortgaged the 
farms for the deferred payments. 

With the prices for farm products at that time it became necessary 
to practice the most rigid economy to pay expenses. Some years we 
got in debt a little deeper. Only a few of our neighbors had their farms 
paid for. We all had a common interest, and we naturally talked about 
the situation at threshing and shelling time and wherever else two or 
more farmers happened to meet, 
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In studying the situation over we found we were paying more for 
local elevator service than we thought necessary to run the business, 
and on investigation we found what was known as the line elevator 
system that had grown up throughout the grain belt and had become 
so influential they were in a position to dictate the price at the local 
station that should be paid the farmer. Knowing the rates to cen- 
tral markets, commissions, etc., we made up our minds this charge was 
out of line of what we considered good business practice. After calling 
several meetings of our neighbors and talking the matter over we 
decided the best way to remedy that situation was to organize and buy 
an elevator and do the thing ourselves. Farmer elevators were very few 
in our country at that time, 

Mr. Thomas Lamb and myself visited one of these elevators, and we 
talked with the manager, the president, and the bankers concerning the 
same. We both decided the company we visited would fail and we must 
organize on a different basis and conduct the business differently. We 
had to organize under the corporation laws of our State, as we had 
no cooperative law on our statute books at that time. Mr. Thomas Lamb 
sent over to England and secured all the printed matter available on 
cooperation. We decided the Roachdale idea met our needs better than 
any plan we knew anything about. 

We were a long time convincing the Illinois Legislature that a co- 
operative law was economically sound and constitutional. 

In the meantime, while operating as a corporation, we were having 
the business finance itself and build up a surplus. We provided in 
this cooperative act that a stock company might by two-thirds vote of 
its stock change from a stock company to a cooperative company. I 
stayed with the legislature all that winter to get the bill passed. Then 
it was so embarrassing to the governor he did not sign it but let it 
become a law without his signature. The above provision was the last 
straw for the constitutional lawyer. The Bement stock company 
changed under the provisions of this act to a cooperative company, and 
the law is still on the statute books. 

In 1902 cooperation was not as popular as it is now. A large number 
of business men looked upon us with suspicion; the newspapers let us 
religiously alone, and naturally those well trained in the grain business 
knew that we were entering into competition with them and lost no 
opportunity to discredit us whenever possible. 

Being one of the largest patrons of this proposed corporation I 
naturally had a personal interest in seeing it started right. We had 
a large number of tenant farmers in that neighborhood and I got 
together the most influential of them and told them we must make 
up a slate of our officers from among the most substantial farmers 
who owned and operated their own farms, for the psychological effect 
it would have on our competitors in business and other people who 
did not look with favor on our movement. I got them to see the 
point and we elected a board from among the most substantial farmers 
in the neighborhood. Thomas Lamb was made president of the board, 
and has been president of the company every year since. Mr. Lamb 
is over 80 years of age, as straight as a bean pole, and has a mind 
as active and judgment as good as ever in cooperative matters, He 
is called “ the father of cooperation in Illinois.” 

Very few changes have ever been made in the management of our 
business. Mr, Lamb, our president; J. D. Medaris, John Moery, James 
Fisher, directors; and W. B. Fleming, our manager, haye served con- 
tinuously for 26 years. Three members of the board have died, and 
all have been replaced by young farmers, who have taken over their 
fathers’ farms and running them; they are being trained in their ex- 
ecutive duties by these older men, and with that advantage should 
be able to carry on successfully when these older men pass on. 

When this company was organized we were all in a bad way finan- 
cially. By hard scratching we raised $5,000, bought an elevator for 
$7,000, and started business. We had to have money to pay for grain 
purchased. We kept grain on hand insured, and with the grain and 
our equity in the elevator as security we got all the money we needed 
to finance the business. At the end of the first year we had our 
books audited and found we had ‘“ weathered the storm” and was about 
$1,800 to the good on marketing about 400,000 bushels of grain. I 
proposed to our president to issue a call for a stockholders’ meeting 
at 10 o’clock a. m. and state that lunch would be served. We met, 
read our report of the year’s business, served sandwiches, coffee, pie, 
and cigars, reconvened, and while the room was being filled with 
smoke we got the stockholders to yote to turn the year’s earnings back 
for working capital and also to subscribe $2,500 more stock, which is 
all the stock we ever sold for financing the business. 

The next year we returned our earnings to the business, and the 
third year our total surplus ran to a little over $6,000 and we paid 
the stockholders interest on their investment. 

We now own three elevators valued at $37,210 and purchased mostly 
out of the earnings of the business, We issued dividend stock to the 
stockholders occasionally, until now a man who put $100 in the busi- 
ness 26 years ago has $300 in stock on which we pay him 6 per cent 
interest annually, and turn the balance of earnings back to the stock- 
holders on the patronage basis. We never paid any patronage dividends 
until we had our business adequately financed out of the earnings. Our 
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last audit, January 1 of this year, among other items, shows, in the 
depreciation and reserve fund, $30,278.11; surplus fund, $39,979.25; 
cash in bank, $15,992.13. We discount all our bills, ready to pay 
for any amount of grain our stockholders bring in at any time. 

Men do not like to put their money into cooperative associations 
where in prosperous years they can not get more than good interest on 
it, because in bad years, when they lose money, their capital is jeopard- 
ized. The Bement Grain Co, insures the stability of the investment 
by providing out of the earnings a surplus and providing for deprecia- 
tion of physical property. The investment is secure and can afford to 
work for a fair rate of interest. We have always paid the local 
market price for grain and always made a fair profit except handling 
the 1920 crop, when the big drop in farm crops came we lost $12,000, 
but had more than $40,000 to pay it from. 

We have been paying patronage dividends for about 10 years. We 
have paid out in that time to our stockholders $24,400 patronage divi- 
dends and paid them 150 per cent in stock dividends and paid them 161 
per cent cash dividends on the stock. Our profits on the 1928 year’s 
business was $7,904.24. We have 143 stockholders. Some of these 
stockholders have moved out of the territory. I have myself. Out 
of this profit the stockholders received 6 per cent on capital invested. 
I am not a patron now, and that 6 per cent is all I get out of that 
fund, but the $300 on which I got the 6 per cent cost me $100 
26 years ago, having personally received $200 in stock-dividend shares. 

Of the 105 patrons who participate in this patronage dividend fund, 
which this year is $5,000, they received from ten to two hundred and 
thirteen dollars and twenty-one cents each—one man, $53.10; one, 
$115.30; one, $159.53; the president of the company, Thomas Lamb, 
$98.18; one, $16.93; and so on. 

We pay nonstockholders who trade with us no patronage dividend. 
If he wants to participate, he must be a stockholder; otherwise the 
profit we make handling his stuff we give to our own fellows. It 
solves the loyalty question, as our stockholder does not sell to the 
opposition for the same price and miss his patronage dividend; about 
taxpaying time, it is also some financial inducement for the non- 
stockholder to come in. In our case the nonstockholder does not get 
the benefit of our cooperative effort, except in stabilizing the cost 
of local elevator service at a lower level, 

If some of our friends in other parts of the country would get it 
out of their heads that they can “lift themselves over the fence by 
their boot straps” and organize along sound cooperative lines, get 
a good, sensible business man to manage the business and tell him 
nothing but success talks and shove him out into the competitive 
field and stand by him with their patronage, and then, and not until 
then, they will not need to stand around and complain that their 
neighbor will not sign up with them to turn over his farm crop to their 
organization to merchandise and take out of the proceeds, besides legiti- 
mate expense, the cost of, in many cases, the manager’s inefficiency. 

We handled 461,557 bushels of grain last year; the overhead expense 
was $10,138.99. Charging all the expense of operating the business to 
the grain handled, it would amount to a fraction over 2% cents per 
bushel, but this also took care of the expense of handling 3,712 tons 
of coal. We grind feed and sell it; salt, grass seed, limestone, phos- 
phate, etc. 

The farmer to-day is in a bad way, but he is not as foolish as some 
promoters would like to make us believe. You will not tie many of 
them up to an institution run by a man drawing two or three times as 
much salary as he could command in some other good going business 
institution; that has had no previous successful business experience. 
The farmers’ elevator has stabilized the cost of local elevator service. 
It has a membership on the Chicago Board of Trade, operating success- 
fully in a modest beginning, the rural grain company depending for 
its success on the success of its parent, the local cooperative elevator 
company. 

The cooperative must not carry a “chip on its shoulder” for every 
other busincss, social, educational, and religious institution in town, but 
to succeed must cooperate with all, for the good of the community. 
Every year we have given a dinner at our annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing for the patrons of the elevator and their families. We let one 
of the local churches serve the dinner. We rotate that around among 
the churches, giving every guest a ticket. When dinner has been 
served, the ladies of the church take these tickets to the manager, who 
counts the tickets and gives them a check for price agreed upon. 
Expenses of our last annual meeting were $159.50, and was money 
well spent. In the time we have been in business the four churches 
in our town have built new churches, and our company gave $250 to 
the building fund of each church—$1,000 well spent. 

When the. World War came the Bement Grain Co. said, “ We will do our 
bit.” They contributed to the Red Cross and Liberty loan drives what 
the committee thought was right. When we wound up we found we had 


$15,000 in Liberty bonds in safety-deposit box in bank, in addition to | 


meeting its obligation to society; this did not impair its credit 
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The cooperative should be, if not the leader, an influence exerted at all | 
times to build up the community in which it operates, cooperate with | 
the community in all necessary activities, and let them know you are | 
runping your business in such a manner that you are one of the per- 
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manent institutions in town, and the community will cooperate with you 
because you are an asset to the community. Human nature is about 
the same everywhere, and local leaders who ignore the human sensi- 
bilities are doomed to failure. Any large terminal cooperative not based 
On a successful local cooperative unit will fail. Whatever the evolution 
of cooperative grain marketing may be, you will always be compelled to 
have the local facilities to get the grain from the farmer’s wagon to the 
railroad car. That agency can be controlled by the farmers profitably 
to themselves, whereas in the case of the Bement Grain Co., after the 
co-op is properly financed, the farmer gets this service rendered for 
actual cost of service through the operation of the patronage dividend. 

If private enterprise renders it, the profit naturally goes to him, and 
in many cases goes to his home in a distant city to help build that 
community up instead of the local community where it was created. 

There may be a better way to organize local cooperative grain 
companies ; but, be that as it may, “I am from Missouri and will have 
to be shown.” 

If I should give you the complete story of the Bement Grain Co.; It 
would exhaust your patience. We had the usual hard competition to 
meet in the beginning, our competitors overbidding us in an effort to get 
our stockholders dissatisfied, and the overtime some of us worked in 
painting the picture of the goal we hoped to arrive at would be a detail 
you would not care to listen to. What the Bement Grain Co. has and is 
doing any other community can do with proper leadership and practicing 
good business methods and not raise the price of the commodity to the 
consumer one penny. 


You will note after reading the story of this company that 
under this plan of cooperative marketing why farmers with 
long experience in successful cooperative marketing of this type 
are not favoring cooperative-marketing organizations requiring 
them to sign up with them or assess a fee to pay losses. When 
any commodity group of farmers apply to this proposed board 
for a loan, this board undoubtedly will be able to inform them 
just what they will have to meet going into the world’s market 
with their surplus and give them some reliable information on 
dumping and orderly marketing and making the tariff effective, 
that we hear so glibly talked about now, and whenever any 
commodity group decides to do so they will go into the venture 
fully advised as to the difficulties to be met. 

The “orderly marketing” slogan is not a new subject. 
Twenty-five years ago many farmers thought if they had stor- 
age and means to carry the small grain crops over from harvest 
to the following summer it would be profitable. In my neighbor- 
hood some of us talked about building storage on the farms 
for such purposes. We decided to investigate the matter before 
doing so, aS we would have to do the extra handling, pay taxes, 
and interest on money, and stand shrinkage, and so forth. 
After looking into the records of the Chicago Board of Trade 
since 1841, giving the high and low price of grain every month 
in the year up to that time, and such other information as was 
available, we decided it was a poor business proposition. We 
found the big exporting countries of the world exporting wheat 
were the United States, Canada, Argentina, Australia, India, 
sometimes exporting and sometimes importing, and Russia up 
until the World War. We found from July to November the 
United States was supplying the largest part of the wheat for 
the world’s purchases. From November to March, Canada did 
that with her wheat; from March to February the importing 
countries turned their buying activities largely to the Southern 
Hemisphere, Australia and Argentina putting the most of their 
production on the world’s market. We made up our minds it 
was poor business to build bins and store small grain. 

While recognizing in ordinary years we would get enough 
more for our small grain the following summer to pay carrying 
charges and possibly a profit, if we kept in close touch with 
world-market conditions and sold at the right time and secure 
an advantage of the abnormal high prices when they occur to 
take care of the abnormal low prices that sometimes prevail, 
considering these matters. we decided in the long run we were 
not justified in storing. Quite a different situation is to be met 
as to the distribution of corn, when farmers themselves hold it 
on their farms and feed it on the market fairly uniformly dur- 
ing every month of the year as the monthly records of receipts 
of corn by the Bement Grain Co. over a period of 26 years will 
show. Each farm commodity has market problems to meet 
peculiar to itself. A plan that would work well for one com- 


| modity would not succeed for some other. 


When a farm practice becomes as universal as this, by a great 
majority of our most successful farmers, it is rather a “ safe bet ” 
it is the soundest business practice he can pursue under the 
conditions under which he is operating and over which he has 
no control. There have been about 15 wheat pools started in 
this country to try out the theory of orderly marketing. Seven 
of them have failed. They could not meet the test of actual 
business experience. 
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This proposed board with the resources available should be 
able to settle the mooted orderly marketing question. At least, 
that is part of its job. 

You will remember the Federal Trade Commission made quite 
an exhaustive study of the whole grain-marketing question. 
The report was made in seven volumes of about 300 pages each. 
You will find in volume 6 of the report, at page 66, average 
monthly prices for wheat at Chicago for 30 years, from 1886 to 
1915. The average for July was 82.69 cents, August 82.44, Sep- 
tember 84.21, October 84.83, November 84.4 December 85.67, 
January 86.54, February 88.84, March 87.23, April 88.23, May 
92.11, and June 86.838. By an exhaustive study of this report over 
10-year periods, you will find the man who carries his wheat 
crops over fronr harvest time until the following summer but 
seldom gets more than carrying charges and a modest profit. 
My notion has always been that the size and quality of the 
world’s crop, rather than its flow to market, is the large factor 
dominating the wheat price. The greatest importer of wheat is 
Great Britain, who imports from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 
bushels annually. Italy, Franee, Holland, and Germany import 
from 624,000,000 to 676,000,000 bushels annually, depending on 
their home production. These countries only have storage for 
about three weeks’ supply of wheat. In other words, these coun- 
tries must have an average from 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 bushels 
of wheat a week, every week in the year, and I think it is very 
apparent to any man giving it a second thought—they having 
three large exporting localities to draw from every day of the 
year, the United States, Canada, and the Southern Hemisphere ; 
wheat is being harvested every day in the year in some part of 
the world—there is the danger of overstaying the market by 
holding and running the risk of a large crop elsewhere. 

But this proposed board will have anyple facilities to get infor- 
mation necesSary to advise our farmers as to the most efficient 
way to handle this surplus to net him the most money. That is 
the theory we are acting on and it must be tried before we will 
know whether it can be cashed in by the farmers or not. If the 
Canadian pool succeeds this board and this pool may find it to 
the mutual advantage of both the Canadian and the United 
States wheat farmer to work together to influence the world’s 
price of wheat, 

Another problem sought to be solved by this legislation is 
the violent fluctuations in prices. Nobody yet has found a way 
to do that. From 1841 to 1860 there was no future trading in 
wheat or other farm products. The records of the Chicago 

3oard of Trade giving the high and low price for wheat every 

month in the year since 1841 show some very violent changes 
in the price during many months of these years. For example, 
in August, 1841, 56 cents was the low point of the month for 
wheat and $1 the high. In July, 1845, the high and low point 
that month was 75 cents and 50 cents; in July, 1855, $1 and 
$1.55 per bushel; July, 1859, 53 cents and 90 cents per bushel. 
Of course, these were some of the extreme fluctuations, but 
show what happened to our wheat market when we had no 
future market. The records of the Chicago board for 1928 
show the high and low price for wheat each month, as follows: 
January, $1.28 to $1.47; February, $1.281% to $1.55; March, 
$1.3614 to $1.7014; April, $1.44 to $2.15; May, $1.44 to $2.09; 
June, $1.3654 to $1.7454 ; July, $1.201%4 to $1.44; August, $1.0614 
to $1.09; September, $1.0914 to $1.50; October, $1.12% to 
$1.5314; November, $1.15 to $1.321%4; December, $1.161%4 to 
$1.43. It will be noted from these figures that we had fluctua- 
tions in the markets when we had no future markets; we have 
the same with it. There are so many factors to be considered 
in accounting for the wide range of prices each month, as noted 
above, that it makes a very difficult question to answer to the 
farmer as to whether these so-called ups and downs of the 
market can be avoided or not. A difficult problem for this pro- 
posed board to consider in assisting in working out a policy for 
agriculture is whether a marketing scheme can be encouraged 
that will make this market more stable than it ever has been 
in the past. 

This board will have to give very careful consideration to the 
terminal warehouse question. This is a matter to be carefully 
considered by the board in making loans for terminal ware- 
houses. There is, in round figures, 55,000,000-bushel warehouse 
capacity at Chicago and only two months since 1918 has there 
been 40,000,000 bushels of this capacity in use at one time, and 
that was in November and December, 1924. In 1928 the largest 
amount on hand in these warehouses was in September, with 
23,522,000 bushels, and during that year each month was about 
21,000,000 bushels. The Federal Trade Commission report, 
volume 3, goes into this situation in a very comprehensive way, 
but winds up without any specific recommendation as to how 
these institutions might be used in the best interest of all, and 
especially the producer, 
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The promoter and politician agitating this farm relief ques- 
tion, especially marketing, for more than a quarter of a century 
have failed up to date to solve the very complicated problem in 
a way the farmer feels is fair to him. I am supporting this bill 
feeling we should make a start in solving this most important 
and most complicated economic problem. 

I do not think it necessary to discuss the details of this bill, 
as it is about the same in that respect as the other Haugen 
bills we have considered in the past with the “ equalization fee ” 
left out. The sponsors of this bill contend that over a period 
of years there will be no losses to care for; the years the 
scheme loses money will be more than cared for from profits of 
the years it makes money. That will have to be demonstrated 
before the question is settled. [|Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL, Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the ehair, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to 
establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries, had come to no resolution thereon. 


MEMORIAL OF THE NORTH CAROLINA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a memo- 
rial from the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing therein the memorial referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
by inserting in the Recorp a memorial of the General Assembly 
of North Carolina protesting the continuance of a condition that 
is causing inestimable damage to the States of North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

The memorial is as follows: 


Resolution requesting the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of War, and the Congress of the United States to approve and 
authorize the restoration of the lock in the Virginia cut of the 
former Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, now a part of the Norfolk- 
Beaufort waterway 
Whereas the United States has heretofore purchased what was known 

as the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, connecting Elizabeth River, 

Va., with Albemarle Sound, N. C., and has improved the same as a 

section of the intercoastal waterway between the city of Norfolk, Va., 

and Beaufort, N. C.; and 
Whereas at the time of the acquisition of said canal by the United 

States there existed a lock and dam in the Virginia cut of said canal 

near Great Bridge, Va., which lock had been in operation for many 

years, and probably since the construction of said canal, which lock, 
among other purposes, was intended to prevent the flow of salt water 
southwardly through said canal into the fresh waters of Back Bay, 

Va., and Currituck Sound, N. C., and adjacent waters; and 
Whereas during the progress of the improvemrent of said canal, the 

War Department remoyed said lock and the same has never been 

restored ; and 
Whereas since the removal of said lock and the widening, deepening, 

and straightening of the canal, large volumes of salt water from the 

Elizabeth River and Hampton Roads have flowed southwardly through 

said canal into the fresh waters of Back Bay, Va., and Currituck Sound, 

N. C., and adjacent waters, thereby creating a saline condition of such 

waters, and in addition, sewage material has also been earried from 
Elizabeth River through said canal into the fresh waters of this State, 
thereby causing the pollution and turbidity of said waters; and 
Whereas the salinity of said waters and the impregnation of sewage 
material have, in large degree, destroyed the black bass and other fresh- 
water species of fish in the waters of this State; and 

Whereas the pollution of the said waters in North Carolina has 
destroyed the vegetation which formerly constituted the feeding ground 
for migratory birds, with the result that such migratory birds have 
almost entirely deserted these waters and contiguous sections in North 

Carolina; and 
Whereas the Bureau of Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture has made investigations of conditions in Currituck 

Sound and adjacent waters and has reported the destruction of the 

feeding ground for migratory birds and their disappearance from these 

waters and that damage has ensued, as herein recited, and has recom- 
mended the restoration of said lock; and 

Whereas such results constitute an unjustifiable invasion of the 
property and jurisdictional rights of this State in its fish and wild-bird 
life; and 
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Whereas such results have also wrought irreparable damage to the 
property and vocational rights of many of its citizens, thereby entailing 
great financial losses; and 

Whereas it appears to be obvious that the restoration of said lock is 
a natural and most practicable method of preventing a continuation of 
the damages hereinbefore recited; and 

Whereas, the question of the advisability of restoring this lock has 
been under consideration by the War Department for three years, under 
the authority of a resolution of the Committee on Commerce of the 
United States Senate, adopted February 11, 1926, and no report appears 
to have been submitted thereon, although uncontroverted evidence of 
the above facts has been submitted in overwhelming detail: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, the senate concurring: 

SECTION 1. That the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina 
respectfully represents to the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Congress of the United States the facts above 
recited, which have caused unwarranted injury to the sovereign rights 
of the State and to the property rights of the citizens of said State. 

Sec, 2. That the general assembly respectfully requests the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of War, and the Congress of 
the United States immediately to take such action as shall result in 
the early restoration of the lock in the canal, which was heretofore 
removed by the agents of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That in the presentation of this memorial, the general as- 

_ sembly respectfully submits that it is not seeking a favor or a 
gratuity, but a just reparation for injuries to its jurisdiction and to its 
citizens as the result of acts unjustifiably committed by agents of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. That His Excellency the Governor of North Carolina, be re- 
quested to forward a certified copy of this resolution, with accompany- 
ing letter, to the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
War, and that the secretary of state be requested to forward a copy of 
same to each of the Senators and each Member of Representatives of 
the Congress for the State of North Carolina, and also a copy to the 
chairman and each member of the Committee on Commerce of the 
United States Senate. 

Sec. 5, That this resolution shall be in force and effect from and 
after its adoption. 

In the general assembly read three times and ratified, this the 9th day 
of March, 1929. 

R. T. FOUNTAIN, 
President of the Senate. 
A. H. GRAHAM, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Examined and found correct, 
Hoop, 
For committee. 
STATE OF NoRTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I, J. A. Hartness, secretary of state of the State of North Carolina, 
do hereby certify the foregoing and attached (five sheets) to be a true 
copy from the records of this office. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal. 

Done in office at Raleigh, this 16th day of April, in the year of our 
Lord 1929, 

[SEAL.] J. A. HarTNgESs, 

Secretary of State. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have living in my city a very 
prominent Republican who believes that he has found a solu- 
tion of the boil-weevil situation, and that through this medium 
he has discovered where great relief may be obtained for the 
agricultural classes in the South. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by having printed therein the 
letter that he wrote to the committee upon the matter, of which 
he sent me a copy. The committee received it too late for 
publication, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the communication referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: I understand that the principal reason for calling the 
special session of Congress on the 15th instant is to pass some measure 
that will be bencficial to the agricultural interests of our country, 

I was born and reared on a farm, and I have been farming for 40 
years. I have made and lost a handsome little fortune in this enter- 
prise, and I know the farmer, his business and conditions, like David 
knew his flock, Up to a few years ago the cotton farmers in the 


South were the most contented, prosperous, and independent people on 
the face of the earth; this condition has passed away and we are now 


broke and sorely depressed. We have lost our purchasing power with the 
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world, and the entire world feels this loss. We do not live alone, 
because the three essentials of life are food, clothing, and shelter; we 
produce the clothing and are an important factor with all mankind. 
The happiness of one-half the population of the United States depends 
on the prosperity of the southern farmer. If the prosperity of the 
southern farmer is restored, we will be valuable customers of every 
other enterprise in the land and we will be greatly benefited; but until 
the cotton farmer is restored we are a menace to ourselves and a burden 
to our National Government. We can be restored, we should be restorcd, 
and we must be restored by our National Government. 

I am going to tell you the trouble—not what I think but what I 
know. Then I am going to tell you the remedy—not what I think but 
what I know. The cotton boll weevil is the trouble. With improved meth- 
ods and at a tremendous extra expense we are producing on an average 
of 12,000,000 bales of cotton each year, and we are doing this at a 
tremendous loss. The actual producers are ragged, hungry, and without 
work one-half the time, and all those who are having it done are 
becoming poorer and poorer each year. Thousands and thousands of 
independent cotton farmers have lost their homes and farms during the 
past 10 years; we are no longer profitable customers of the West or 
anybody else. If the boll weevil were destroyed, annihilated, and wiped 
out of existence, the same land, work, and expense that it now takes to 
produce 12,000,000 bales of cotton would produce 24,000,000 bales of 
cotton ; and even if the price should be cut one-fourth, one-third, or one- 
half, any and every body could make it in the good old-fashioned way at 
a greatly reduced cost, and then, too, everybody in the world who wears 
clothes would get the benefit. The multitude of cotton pickers alone 
who are now ragged, hungry, and without work would be busy long 
enough to live all the year round. The picking of this 12,000,000 addi- 
tional bales would put in the pockets of the pickers 250,000,000 more 
dollars. The cottonseed would add $400,000,000 to raw material, would 
increase the work of gins, seed mills, railroads, and many other things. 
Then, too, cottonseed meal is the best land builder we have, and this 
addition would increase and improve the fertilizers. The 12,000,000 
bales of cotton and seed destroyed by the boll weevil runs, in raw mate- 
rial, far in excess of a billion dollars each year, and when we count 
it all as partly enumerated above it is more than $2,000,000,000 waste 
and destruction each year by this one little insect known as the cotton 
boll weevil. 

This is unquestionably the greatest destruction ever known to the 
civilized world by any one public pest. This is only a hint at the 
appalling picture and a slight estimate of the different things affectea 
by this outrage that has been permitted by this great Government of 
ours to bring us into waste and want. This outrage can be corrected. 
This boll weevil can be destroyed, exterminated, and completely an- 
nihilated in two years’ time by this good Government of ours at a 
cost of 10 per cent of what is destroyed each year, or $200,000,000 
per year for two years, and it will all be over. If this can be done, 
is it not a shame to allow it any longer? It certainly can be done. I 
have watched and studied the boll weevil for 12 years; it has cost me 
directly more than $100,000 and indirectly a million. It has reduced 
to want and poverty thousands and thousands of well-to-do-farmers and 
ruined every kind of business in the South. It is useless to try to 
enumerate this. 

What is the boll weevil and how can he be destroyed? It is a small 
insect that lives on the cotton plant and reproduces itself nowhere in 
the world except*in cotton squares, or the buds that make the bolls 
and the bales. It does not raise and hatch here all the year round, 
but only about three months in the year, from middle of June to about 
middle of September. During this period they are the most prolific 
thing in the world. When winter comes and the green cotton is all 
gone, he goes into hibernation until spring; it goes all the winter, five 
to seven months, without drink or food and is in a state of coma. A 
very small per cent come out alive in the spring, and those that do 
survive are very weak and inactive at first. About 30 per cent come 
out in April, about 50 per cent come out in May, and the remainder 
early in June; all are out by the 10th of June, and none of them 
live more than 30 days from the time he comes out. Those that go 
through the winter and come out in the spring are weak and short 
lived, and many of them never reach the fields. The first females that 
lay the eggs have only one small litter, from 20 to 50 eggs; as soon 
as this one litter is deposited in cotton squares she soon dies and is no 
more. The first hatching has three to five times this many eggs and 
the second and third hatching run into the thousands. So the 
struction of one of the first is worth a thousand later on. 

Now, it has been successfully demonstrated that an _ intelligent 
farmer can treat 10, 100, or 1,000 acres of cotton in May, June, and 
July so that not one single weevil will raise in his cotton until 
about the ist of August in migrating season, when the boll weevil 
comes by the millions from the cotton fields that have not been treated. 
You may kill them every day after this period and they will still come 
from the untreated fields. So we they raise only in one 
and they raise here only a short while. If all the cotton all over 
the Cotton Belt was planted in one period of 30 days and all treated 
at the same time and in the same way, all the old evils that go 
through the winter and come out in the spring would be destroyed and 


de- 


see place 
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I know the weevil pest and destruction would be completely destroyed. 
This would be a tremendous task, but it is the only hope. There is 
but one power that can reach it, and that is the National Government, 
because it starts at the Mexican border and comes through several 
States to the Atlantic Ocean, 

It may be said that you can’t tell the farmer what he must plant; 
you may not; but you can make him conform to certain rules to pre- 
vent the destruction of his neighbor when a public pest and nuisance 
is at stake. If the National Government will provide the law, the 
plan, the means, the men, the poison, and the machinery and have 
it all done, it can do it, and no other power on earth can do it. If 
it cost a half billion dollars to accomplish this task, it would be the 
best money ever spent; the Government would get it all back tenfold 
in taxes in five years, and it would save us all from wreck and ruin. 
Some Representatives from the North, East, and West may say this is 
too much to spend in one section, but it is not a local interest; it is 
not only a national interest but a world-wide proposition that reaches 
everywhere that civilization is known. We clothe the world, and the 
destruction of the boll weevil would be a benefit and blessing to all the 
world. 

I could write a thousand pages on this question, the tenth has not 
been told. 

Let this special session of Congress make provisions for the destruc- 
tion of the boll weevil and regulate the tariff on farm products and 
supplies, and you will have accomplished more than was done in the 
expenditure of $30,000,000,000 to check the German Army. 

The farmer should not ask the Government for any special privilege, 
but the Government should protect him from a national pest of this 
magnitude. The National Government can do it and no other power can 
do it. 

Respectfully, 
G. H. WILLIAMS. 


LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting some remarks made 
by me upon the occasion of laying the corner stone of a new 
skyscraper, the Roerich Museum, in New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing the remarks he refers to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, on a Sunday during the interval 
between the adjournment of last Congress and the convening 
of the present it was my privilege to be invited to take part 
in laying the corner stone of a new skyscraper on Riverside 
Drive in New York City. This beautiful ceremony may no 
longer be properly described as “laying the corner stone” upon 
which to erect a building, for in the modern building world 
the corner stone may be the very last piece of material to find 
its place. It was almost true in the case to which I refer, for 
the outer walls of the building were finished, including not only 
the steel structure but the brick and stone were all in place 
to the very top pinnacle. 

Externally the building is somewhat unusual, not so much 
in design—for it has the newer skyscraper tower effect made 
by recessions toward the top—but in its color. effect. At the 
base the surface material, whether brick or stone, is almost 
or quite black, and then gradually changes through all the 
shades of gray to the white marble spire that crowns the cen- 
tral tower. Even in a city of marvelous structures without 
number it is well worth a look from the top of a Riverside 
Drive bus or from the deck of a boat on the Hudson, 

What makes the building unique, however, is not the outside. 
It is rather the inside, and this not because it is different in 
design or material but because of the purpose for which it has 
been erected and the spirit back of and permeating the enter- 
prise. It is called the Master Building and is dedicated to art 
in honor of the great Russian artist, Nicholas Roerich. It is 
to contain first of all the Roerich Museum, with such of the 
works of this great artist as are now or may hereafter become 
available as a nucleus. In addition it is to house the Master 
Institute of United Arts, where not only sculpture, painting, and 
drawing are taught, but music in its endless varieties, the 
drama, and all the other branches of the fine arts. Here 
Corona Mundi is to establish its home with the laudable ambi- 
tion of making it in fact as well as in name an international art 
center. 

At the exercises connected with the laying of the corner stone 
there were representatives of almost a dozen countries, outside 
of our own, Who brought the felicitations of their respective 
countries and joined in enthusiastic commendation of the enter- 
prise, most of them expressing the hope that this monument to 
art, which knows not international boundary lines, will serve as 
an additional pledge of international good will. 

In my own remarks, after making reference to certain mes- 
sages read by the chairman, I spoke in part as follows: 
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It has been something of a puzzle for me to figure out just why the 
signal honor was conferred upon me of receiving an invitation to these 
exercises. As a humble neophyte I have always from a distance, as it 
were, loved art, whether embodied in sculpture, in painting, or in beauti- 
ful music; but I have never felt myself entirely capable of fully appre- 
ciating all of its wondrous meaning. I am glad, however, that through 


| the helpful offices of good friends I have been invited and am here on 


this unique occasion. 

Occasionally in our work in the Congress of the United States we are 
confronted with questions touching the subject of art in one way or 
another, Sometimes it is simply a question as to the proper location of 
works of art as embodied in monuments, or perhaps as to the proper 
limitations upon the architecture in the construction of buildings in 
the Capital City of the Nation, over which Congress exercises control. 
In all such cases my own view has been that matters of this character 
should be submitted to and determined by the advice of the best- 
trained minds available in each particular field. For this purpose fine 
arts commissions, park- commissions, building and planning commis- 
sions, and others have been established. Imperfect and short of the 
highest and best as may have been our efforts in this direction, the fact 
that these efforts have been made at all indicate the respect and unde- 
finable reverence that even partially trained minds fell toward art. 

From the very earliest times of which there is any trace of historical 
record there has appeared an westhetic side to the nature of man which 
has sought expression in various ways. On the walls of the crude 
abodes of the cave dwellers are indications of attempts at portraiture. 
In the mounds and tombs of earlier races long since disappeared are 
found evidences of this attempt on the part of man to express himself 
in the language of the esthetic and the beautiful. 

Down through the ages crass ignorance and religious superstition, 
with misconceived notions of diety, have on occasion wrought havoc to 
the works of art and other expressions of the beautiful, but all of these 
misguided efforts have proved transient and temporary, for always in 
every age these outbursts have been superseded by a better and higher 
civilization, resulting in renewed and more glorified efforts toward the 
better outward expression of the higher side of human nature, 

This building is being created and will stand as a monument to the 
growth toward a higher plane of the finer and better side of human 
nature. It is not only a monument to the great genius whose name it 
bears but it is a monument in even a higher and richer sense to the 
true, to the noble, to the beautiful. Nicholas Roerich needs no monu- 
ment. His works are his monument. These will live and_ serve 
humanity after the steel which supports this structure has rusted away 
and the brick and stone which give it its beauty bave all crumbled to 
dust. 

Nicholas Roerich is not only a great painter, he is much of a philos- 
opher. The time will permit of but a single thought of his expressed 
in his writings, but it leaves in the mind a beautiful picture. It is of 
one approaching the guarded outer gate of a village. A countersign is 
demanded, and the would-be visitor answers the challenge with a song. 
If the song be beautiful an entrance all the more gracious is accorded 
the singer. Or it may chance that graphic evidence is required, and if 
so the best passport that can be presented hag no red sealing wax or 
notarial] seal, but is a picture, a drawing, or beautiful painting. 

No one can or should participate in the dedication of a monument 
like this to the highest good of a great people without recognizing the 
debt and acknowledging the deep obligation which the rest ef us owe 
to these unselfish men and women who have given so liberally of them- 
selves and of their substance that this beautiful building may come 
into existence and that it may house and perpetuate through the years 
to come not only the name, spirit, and paintings of Roerich, but the 
works of the genius of others which have been, are being, and are 
destined to be created here for the pleasure and elevation of the human 
race. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PURNELL. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’dock and 
46 minutes, p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 19, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon, 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS © 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 1183) to provide fer the 
payment of a discharge gratuity to enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1184) to provide for the relinquishment by 
the United States of certain lands to the city of Cceur d'Alene, 
in the county of Kootenai, in the State of Idaho; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1185) to provide for the acquisition, sale, 
and closer settlement of delinquent lands on irrigation projects 
by the Government to protect its investment; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1186) to amend section 5 of the act of June 
27, 1906, conferring authority upon the Secretary of the Interior 
to fix the size of farm units on desert-land entries when in- 
cluded within national reclamation projects; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1187) to establish fish hatcheries within 
the State of Idaho; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 1188) to provide for the 
improving of the Government road running through Fort 
George G. Meade and connecting the Waterloo, Jessup, Oden- 
ton, and Millersville Highway; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

sy Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 1189) to provide for the 
purchase of a bronze bust of the late Lieut. James Melville Gil- 
liss, United States Navy, to be presented to the Chilean Na- 
tional Observatory ; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1190) to regulate the distribution and pro- 
motion of commissioned officers of the line of the Navy, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1191) to regulate the distribution and pro- 
motion of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1192) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1198) for the relief of retired and trans- 
ferred members of the Naval Reserve Force, Naval Reserve, 
and Marine Corps Reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1194) to amend the naval appropriation 
act for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, relative to the 
appointment of pay clerks and acting pay clerks; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

sy Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 1195) for the 
promotion of the health and welfare of mothers and infants, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 1196) authorizing the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a national home for 
soldiers and sailors of all wars; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 1197) to amend the 
act approved May 15, 1928, entitled “An act for the control of 


floods on the Mississippi River, and its tributaries, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Flood Control. 


By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 1198) to authorize the 
United States to be made a party defendant in any suit or 
action which may be commenced by the State of Oregon in 
the United States District Court for the District of Oregon, 
for the determination of the title to all or any of the lands 
constituting the beds of Malheur and Harney Lakes in Harney 
County, Oreg., and lands riparian thereto, and to all or any 
of the water of said lakes and their tributaries, together with 
the right to control the use thereof, authorizing all persons 
claiming to have an interest in said land, water, or the use 
thereof to be made parties or to intervene in said suit or 
action and conferring jurisdiction on the United States courts 
over such cause; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 1199) to protect labor in 
its old age; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1200) to establish and operate a national 
institute of health, to create a system of fellowships in said 
institute, and to authorize the Government to accept donations 
for use in ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease 
affecting human beings, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1201) to amend the national bank act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1202) to provide for the inspection of 
chickens, ducks, geese, pigeons, and turkeys; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. : 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 1203) to amend 
the World War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1204) to provide for the use of the U. S. S. 
Olympia as a memorial to the men and women who served the 
United States in the war with Spain; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1205) to punish the sending through the 
mails of certain threatening communications ; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1206) to enforce the fourth and fifth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1207) providing for the repeal of an act 
entitled “An act to prohibit the importation and the interstate 
transportation of films or other pictorial representations of prize 
fights, and for other purposes,” approved July 31, 1912; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1208) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1209) to enforce the feurth and fifth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1210) extending the time for awarding 
medals of honor, distinguished-service crosses, and distinguished- 
service medals, ete.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1211) to authorize an appropriation to en- 
able the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to pro- 
vide additional hospital facilities at Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1212) to provide that certain officers and 
employees of the United States shall file bonds for the purpose 
of satisfying judgments obtained by persons injured by the un- 
lawful or careless use of firearms by such officers or employees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1213) to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 1214) to authorize the 
President of the United States to reorganize the executive de- 
partments of the Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

3y Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 1215) to make the United 
States a party defendant for the removal of liens or claims of 
the United States on real estate; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 1216) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens to, 
and the residence of aliens in, the United States”; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1217) to amend section 4 of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the construction of certain public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1218) to amend the Hawaiian organic act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1219) to admit to the United States Chi- 
nese wives of certain American citizens; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1220) to provide for an investigation of 
fisheries in the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1221) to amend section 319 of the act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws 
of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1222) to establish a hydrographic office 
at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1223) to exempt officers and employees of 
Alaska and Hawaii from the payment of income tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1224) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Lihue, Kauai County, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1225) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Wailuku, Maui County, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Public Buiidings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1226) to amend the World War veterans’ 
act of 1924, as amended; to the Committee en World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 1227) to establish a farm sur- 
plus board; to aid in the orderly marketing, control of produc- 
tion, economic transportation, and disposition of surplus farm 
crops, agricultural commodities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 1228) to amend the act entitled 
“An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employ- 
ees of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and com- 
pensation on an equitable basis, increasing postai rates to provide 
for such readjustment, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 1229) to amend 
section 5 of the act entitled “An act to provide a government 
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for the Territory of Hawaii, approved April 30, 1900”; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 1230) to amend the act 
entitled “An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and 
compensation on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to 
provide for such readjustment, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 1231) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to compensate veterans of the Civil War 
for times served in Confederate prisons; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 1282) providing for retired 
pay for certain members of the former Life Saving Service, 
equivalent to retired pay granted to members of the Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 1233) to amend subsection 
(a) of seetion 26 of the trading with the enemy act, so as to 
authorize the allocation of the unallocated interest fund in ac- 
cordance with the records of the Alien Property Custodian; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

$y Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 1234) to authorize the Postmas- 
ter General to impose demurrage charges on undelivered col- 
lection-on-delivery parcels; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1235) to provide for weekly pay days for 
postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 1236) to pro- 
vide for the paving of the Government road across Fort Sill 
(Okla.) Military Reservation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1237) to establish and maintain one or 
more pecan experiment stations, one located in the State of 
Oklahoma ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 1238) authorizing an 
appropriation of $25,000 for the erection of a monument at 
Evansville, Ind., to commemorate the burial place of James 
Bethel Gresham, the first soldier to die in the World War; to 
the Committee on the Library. : 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 1239) to 
repeal the national-origin provisions of the immigration act of 
1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1240) to amend section 608 of the World 
War adusted compensation act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 1241) to establish a 
fish-hatching and fish-cultural station in the State of Idaho; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 1242) to amend the first para- 
graph, and that portion of paragraph 4 as far as the first colon, 
of section 2 of the act entitled “An act reclassifying the salaries 
of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increas- 
ing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 28, 1925; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1243) to amend an act entitled “An act 
reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on 
an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1244) to amend the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 7 of the act entitled “An act reclassifying the salaries of 
postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, inereas- 
ing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 28, 1925; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1245) to amend section 3583 of the Re 
vised Statutes, as amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 1246), to amend the 
national defense act so as to reestablish the Regular Army 
Reserve as a component of the Regular Army, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1247) providing for the biennial appoint- 
ment of a board of visitors to inspect and report upon the 
Government and conditions in the Philippine Islands; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1248) to increase the efficiency of the Med- 
ical Department of the Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1249) relative to the fees of clerks of 
court in naturalization proceedings; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN:;: A bill (H. R. 1250) to provide books and 
educational supplies free of charge to pupils of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
38) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 40) 
to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing preliminary exami- 
nations of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 
floods, and for other purposes,” approved February 12, 1929; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 41) to 
promote peace and to equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
profits of war; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: Resolution (H. Res. 23) appointing a 
commission of 10 to inquire into the subject of old-age depend- 
ency in the United States and proper method of its relief and 
to report back its findings within one year; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 24) providing for an 
additional assistant clerk to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: Resolution (H. Res. 25) 
providing for the appointment of a committee of the House of 
Representatives for the purpose of investigation and making 
report On the illegal entrance of aliens into America ; to the Com» 
mittee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENCH: Memorial of the twentieth session of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho, indorsing legislation to pro- 
vide funds which the Secretary of the Interior may loan to 
drainage and levee districts, without interest, in order to enable 
them to retire their bonded indebtedness; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, memorial of the twentieth session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, urging legislation prohibiting the importa- 
tion into the United States of any meat originating in any 
eountry in which foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLOOM: Memorial of the Senate of the State of New 
York, requesting that appropriate legislation be enacted as will 
grant to American citizens of Porto Rico the right to elect their 
own governor by popular yote and will give such governor the 
power to select the members of his own cabinet, including the 
commissioner of education, the attorney general, the auditor, the 
commissioner of immigration, and such other administrative 
officers as may be necessary; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SELVIG: Memorial of the State Legislature of Minne- 
sota, inviting the President to come to Minnesota and extending 
the freedom of the State of Minnesota for use as the summer 
capital of the United States; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Resolution expressing the 
opposition of the House of Representatives of the Oklahoma 
Legislature against national legislation authorizing the con- 
struction of toll bridges in the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KERR: Memorial passed by the General Assembly of 
the State of North Carolina, requesting the Federal Government 
to restore a lock in the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal, now a 
part of the Federal inland waterway, and prevent the destruc- 
tion of the feeding grounds of migratory birds; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 1251) for the relief of C. L. 
Beardsley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 1252) granting a pension to 
Florence L. Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1253) granting a pension to Frances Ander- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1254) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa M. Beaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1255) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A. Stees ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 1256) granting a pension to 
Lorenzo T. Sullivan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1257) granting a pension to Harvey L. 
Shure; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1258) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse R. Latham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1259) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise C. Staples; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 1260) for the relief of the 
heirs of Haym Salomon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 1261) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Koogle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1262) granting an increase of pension 
Mary E. Stubbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1263) granting an increase of pension 
Bethena Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1264) granting an increase of pension 
Mary S. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1265) granting an increase of pension 
Rocelia Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1266) granting an increase of pension 
William McCoy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1267) granting an increase of pension 
Jennie 8. Faris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1268) granting a pension to Sarah J. Cline; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1269) granting a pension to Phillis Jane 
Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1270) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Emma Parrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1271) granting an increase of pension to 
Amy Hoppes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1272) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Arrasmith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1273) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1274) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Morton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1275) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Minnick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1276) granting an increase of pension 
to Eliza M. Toomire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1277) granting an increase of pension 
Mary S. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1278) granting an increase of pension 
Catherine H. Forbes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1279) granting an increase of pension 
Hattie Wissinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1280) granting an increase of pension 
Adelia Shiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1281) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth Malone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1282) granting an increase of pension 
Susan M. Coleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1283) granting an increase of pension 
Emma J. Rairden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1284) granting an increase of pension 
Ida Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1285) granting an increase of pension 
Anna B. Stonesifer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1286) granting an increase of pension 
Phoebe R. G. Strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 1287) for the relief of 
Julius Goldenberg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 1288) granting an increase 
of pension to Bridget Fallon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1289) granting an increase of pension to 
Lina Salter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1290) granting an increase of pension to 
Elvira Foster ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 1291) granting a pension to 
Margaret L. Lincoln; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 1292) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth J. Marshall; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1293) granting an increase of pension to 
Abby J. Decker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 1294) for the 
relief of C. M. Perkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1295) for the relief of Louis T. Knief; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 1296) granting an increase of 
pension to Abbie M. Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 1297) providing for an 
examination and survey of Savannah (Ga.) Harbor from the 
bar at the mouth of the Savannah River to the western limits 
of said harbor to a point opposite the creosoting plant; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1298) providing for the examination and 
survey of the inland waterways and the Altamaha River at 
and near Darien, Ga., with the view of improving the harbor at 
Darien, Ga.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1299) providing for the examination and 
survey of Richardson Creek, Ga.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1300) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Walter Blake Heyward; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1301) for the relief of Julius Victor Keller ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1302) for the relief of Frank Lang; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1303) granting retirement annuity or pen- 
sion to John B. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 1304) granting a pension to 
Margaret Bartlett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1305) to correct the military record of 
Louis Miner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R.' 1306) for the relief of Charles 
W. Byers; to the Committee on. Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1307) for the examination and survey of 
southern or lower San Francisco Bay and Guadalupe River, 
Calif., with a view of securing increased depth and width in 
the channels in the bay and river, establishing a harbor, turn- 
ing basin, piers, wharves, etc., in lower San Francisco Bay; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 1308) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel A. Moffatt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1309) for the relief of James C. Simmons, 
alias James C. Whitlock; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1310) for the relief of Henry F. Cramer; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1311) for the relief of Francis Jenkins; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1312) for the relief of J. W. Zornes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1313) for the relief of the estate of Kath- 
erine Heinrich (Charles Grieser and others, executors) ; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1314) granting a pension to Louis Webber ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1315) granting a pension to Mary Stout; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1316) granting a pension to Eunice E. 
Rhoads; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1317) granting a pension to Mary Ay-yah- 
tot-kickt : to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1318) granting a pension to Arthur L. 
Clarke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1319) granting a pension to George A. 
Ellis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1320) granting a pension to Naomi Fol- 
lett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1321) granting a pension to Adanijah Jor- 
dan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13822) granting a pension to Annie L, 
King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1323) granting a pension to members of 
Capt. Thomas C. Galloway’s Company E, First Regiment Idaho 
Volunteers, Weiser Home Guard, Nez Perce Indian wiurs; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1324) granting a pension to members of 
Captain Greenstreet’s company, Washington Volunteers, Nez 
Perce Indian wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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$y Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 1325) granting 
a pension to James Virgil Wright; to the Committee on Pen- 
Sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1326) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucetta J. Smith: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1327) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. MeQuary ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1328) granting an increase of pension to 
Lou M. Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1328) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda A. Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1330) granting an inerease of pension 
Gilla A. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1331) granting an increase of pension to 
Jotham J. Bebout; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1382) granting a pension to Lizzie Albright ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1333) granting an increase of pension to 
Florence Dorser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1334) granting an increase of pension to 
Samantha Braley;: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 1335) for the relief of First 
State Bank & Trust Co. of Mission, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 1336) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice M. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1837) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Jane Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 1338) grant- 
ing a pension to Eligie Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1339) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas M. Stroud; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1340) authorizing Porter Bros. & Biffle 
and others to bring suit against the United States of America 
for loss and damage sustained through erroneous certification by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 1341) grant- 
ing a pension to George W. Kane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1342) granting a pension to Samuel L. 
Gibson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1343) for the relief of Lucius K. Osterhout ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1344) granting an increase of pension to 
Chalmer Rayburn Hiatt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 1345) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1346) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Toomey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1347) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Stanton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3y Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 1348) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel McKinney; to the Committee om Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 1349) for the relief of G. G. 
Laugen ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 1350) granting a pen- 
sion to John H. Myer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1351) granting a pension to Asa 8. Abbott; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1352) granting a pension to Homer 
Bounds; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1353) granting a pension to Thomey J. 
Willis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1354) for the relief of Arthur H. Teeple; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1355) for the relief of Lawrence J. Kes- 
singer; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1356) for the relief of C. M. Williamson, 
Cc. E. Liljenguist, Lottie Redman, D. R. Johnson, and H. N. 
Smith: to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 1357) 
granting an increase of pension to Celena L. Palmer; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1358) granting a pension to Ola Baker; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1359) granting a pension to Asbury B. 
Richman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1360) granting a pension to Horeb M. 
Boone; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13861) granting a pension to Anna H. 
Niesz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 
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By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 1362) granting 
an increase of pension to Lucy Ann Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 1363) providing for the 
examinations and surveys of the Beaver River, Pa.; Shenango 
River, Pa.; and Mahoning River, Pa. and Ohio; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 1864) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 1365) granting a 
pension to Ida May Eastman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1366) granting a pension to Susan Devore; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1367) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1868) granting a pension to Laura Jane 
Dehnen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1369) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Glaspy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1870) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta M. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1371) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes Haddox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1372) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. McAdoo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1873) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Outcalt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1874) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Rudolph; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 1375) granting a pension 
to Berta Weterick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1876) granting a pension to Anna RB, 
Antle; to the Committee on Invalid Yensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 1877) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida M. Neill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 1378) authorizing 
an appropriation for the relief of Maj. H. E. Miner, Capt. A. J. 
Touart, Capt. J. L. Hayden, Capt. H. H. Pohl, First Lieut. C. C. 
Jadwin, and First Lieut. F. B. Kane, United States Army; to 
the Committee dn Military Affairs. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 1379) granting a pension to 
Frank B. Hayes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1380) for the relief of Charles N. Neal; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Resolution (H. Res. 22) to 
pay six months’ salary and funeral expenses to Frances Rebecca 
Robinson ; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

80. Resolution of the Marina Home Owners Protective Asso- 
ciation, memorializing Congress for a reduction of 50 per cent in 
the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

81. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
and customers, protesting against any change in the present 
tariff on hides and leather used in the manufacture of shoes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

82. By Mr. CARLEY: Petition of United Liberal Demo- 
cratic Club (Ine.), by John D’Avanzo, secretary, addressed 
to the President and Congress, asking repeal of Volstead Act and 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

83. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of sundry citizens of Cali- 
fornia, favoring the Newton bill, which would provide an annual 
appropriation to be used for child-welfare extension work; to 
the Committee on Education. 

84. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York, urging the Members of Congress to use their 
influence to have the present law providing for a Tariff Com- 
mission be revised so as to create a properly equipped and 
more eflicient commission; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

85. Also, petition of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, requesting the Congress to pass such appropriate legis- 
lation as will grant the citizens of Porto Rico the right to 
elect their own governor by popular vote and the power to 
select the members of his own cabinet; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

86. Also, petition of the Association of American Weigh- 
masters (Inc.), of New York City, protesting against any 
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legislation which will in any way reduce or adversely affect 
the importation of sugar from the Philippine Islands into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

87. Also, petition of the Children’s Welfare Federation of 
New York City (Ine.), favoring the proposed Federal legisla- 
tion required for the continuation of a child-welfare extension 
service similar to that provided for under the Sheppard-Towner 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

88. Also, petition of the American Legion of the State of 
New Mexico, opposing plan toward the abandonment of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Fort Bayard, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

89. Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, strongly urging the Members of Congress from the 
State of New York to take such prompt and effective measures 
as will insure the enactment of a rivers and harbors bill at the 
special session of the Seventy-first Congress which will be a 
most effective means of providing that relief for the agricultural 
interests of the country to which the administration is com- 
mitted; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

90. By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Petition of Street & Smith Cor- 
poration, publishers, New York, proposing the striking out of 
“for use in the manufacture of newspapers” be stricken out in 
paragraph 1672 as substituted; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

91. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of William R. 
Vallance, president the Federal Bar Association, in suppurt of 
House bill 16643; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

92. Also, petition of the Surplus Control League of the Pacific 
Northwest, Garfield, Wash., urging legislation to make effective 
to the producer the 42-cent tariff on wheat, expressing faith in 
the principles of the original McNary-Haugen bill, and recom- 
mending that the proposed Federal farm board be invested with 
sufficient authority to make the tariff available to the producer, 
either through the disposal of the exportable surplus or any 
effective substitute therefor; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 

93. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, calling attention to the foreign-trade fea- 
tures of the chamber’s seventeenth annual meeting; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

94. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of McKeesport, Pa., 
protesting against national-origins provision of immigration 
act; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

95. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of N. L. Lederer (Inc.), New 
York, urging an increase in the rate of duty on glues and gela- 
tines, inasmuch as imported products amount to only 6 per cent 
of domestic production and therefore can not constitute menace 
to American industry; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

96. Also, petition of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers, 
New York, proposing the striking out of “for use in the manu- 
facture of newspapers” be stricken out in paragraph 1672 as 
substituted ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

97. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Street & 
Smith Corporation, publishers, New York City, favoring certain 
amendment to paragraph 1672 of the tariff act, newsprint paper ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

98. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, in its opinion that the Tariff Commission should 
be an important permanent bureau of the National Government 
of a strictly nonpartisan character; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

99. Also, petition of N. L. Lederer (Ine.), New York City, 
favoring an increase of duty on glues and gelatines; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

100. Also, petition of the Monarch Lumber Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., with reference to the tariff on shingles, ete.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

101. Also, petition of the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Albany, N. Y., with reference to farm relief; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

102. By Mr. PRALL: Resolution received from the secretary 
of the Association of American Weighmasters (Inc.), 98 Front 
Street, New York, passed at meeting held on the 25th of March, 
1929, whereas the Association of American Weighmasters is en- 
gaged in the business of weighing, marking and checking. 
counting, and identifying, among other things, imports of sugar, 
hemp, copra, kapok, shells, gums, and other products from the 
Philippine Islands, arriving through the ports of New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia. Baltimore, and Boston, in which busi- 
ness there are many men employed, all of whom are dependent 
upon this occupation; and many will be seriously affected to 
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their detriment should there be any restriction in the importa- 
tion of Philippine sugar into the United States, ete.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, April 19, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty Father, as we walk the pathway of these days, 
may we bring helpfulness, brightness, and cheer to all who 
touch our lives. We thank Thee for the assurance, namely, in 
Thee we have adequate foundation for all our hopes, and we 
turn our faces joyfully to the high call of human service. As 
we give ourselves to Thee in the bonds of unfailing fidelity, 
iniquity is forgiven and sin is forgotten. Let us walk in Thy 
footsteps, for this aspiration will bring no disappointment; the 
triumph of this endeavor will always bless. O God, spare us 
from any blind selfishness which robs us of the satisfaction 
and joy of service, and fill us with that magnanimous spirit 
that ennobles and enriches life; thus we shall not live in vain. 
Through Jesus Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 
The SPEAKER. Members desiring to take the oath will 
please come forward. 
Mr. Henry T. Ratney and Mr. Cox appeared before the 
Speaker’s rostrum and took the prescribed oath of office. 


ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 26 
Resolved, That Harry C. CanFrigip, of Indiana, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
The SPEAKER. 
tion, 
The resolution was agreed to. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the Members of the House will 
recall that during the last session of the Seventieth Congress 
the Committee on Ways and Means devoted some 40 or 50 days 
to hearings upon the proposed tariff measure to be considered 
at this session of Congress. During those hearings it was dis- 
tinctly stated and understood, and an agreement was reached 
between the majority and minority members, or I might say 
the entire committee, that when the hearings closed no more 
information would be given to the committee upon which they 
would base their conclusions, The-chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw tery], said they would 
reserve the right—very properly so, I thought—to call any Fed- 
eral official for the purpose of getting such technical informa- 
tion as to drawing the bill as the committee’s judgment might 
direct. 

It seems that that went along very smoothly until a few days 
ago. We saw the information that the majority had and, so far 
as I know, the Republican members of the committee have been 
pursuing that policy. But information has come to a number 
of us that as a matter of fact that policy has not been pursued. 
We are informed by the press that the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Stimson, appeared before the Republican members of the com- 
mittee day before yesterday, not as a Federal official, as was 
stated by the Secretary, but as a citizen. Now, what his object 
was in appearing before the Republican members of the com- 
mittee we do not know, but can only surmise. 

But that is not so bad, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, as some other matters that have attracted the attention 
of myself and others. The Tariff Commission, so the White 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
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House gave out yesterday morning, has sent to the Republican 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means a proposed re- 
organization of the Tariff Commission, Immediately upon hear- 
ing of that I called up the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ascertained the facts, and they were to the effect that they had 
prepared quite a lengthy document, and the latter portion of it 
embraced a proposed change of the law. I asked for copies of 
it. They said, “All right; you can have the copy.” Then I 
asked if it was public property, and they said, “ Yes”; although 
it had been in the hands of the Republican members of the com- 
mittee for a week, or, I presume, two or three days, no infor- 
mation concerning it had been given out to the minority 
members. 

I think the House is entitled as quickly as possible to all 
information that the Committee on Ways and Means obtains 
concerning suggested changes in the law, and I want to protest, 
in the name of the entire membership of the House, against the 
action of the majority members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in getting public information, either from the inside or 
outside of the Government, and not giving it to the member- 
ship of the House, and especially to the minority members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. It is not fair. It is not 
fair to the country. It is not fair to the membership of the 
House. It is especially unfair to the minority members, whose 
responsibilities are the same as those of the majority. 

Now, as soon as I got that document, of course, it was public 
property, but I said to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY], “I will not give it to the country unless you say so.” 
He said, “Go ahead.” I did so. 

That is not the worst part of it, however. The most damag- 
ing thing that I see coming out of the action of the Republican 
members of the committee is the fact that its proceedings are 
becoming known to the country when you can not know any- 
thing about it. I spoke to the gentleman from Oregon yester- 
day, and I told him I was going to make a statement, but he 
did not come over, and therefore I did not take it up yesterday. 

Then when I talked with him about it yesterday afternoon 
he said, “Go ahead and make your statement.” He said, “ We 
are going to be busy to-morrow and I will not be over.” I did 
not want to make my statement without notifying him about it. 

I have in my hand communications from certain people, 
some of them supposed to be at least reliable, to the effect that 
certain provisions of the bill are known to the public. I assume 
you gentlemen are in the same position Iam. I have had tele- 
grams, letters, personal interviews, and personal requests from 
the membership of the House, both Republicans and Democrats, 
asking if I knew about certain provisions of the bill, or did I 
know anything about what is going into that bill. In each 
instance I have said, and have said truthfully, that I knew 
absolutely nothing about what was going into that bill or what 
the provisions would be. 

It was understood it would be entirely executive. I felt a 
delicacy about asking a single member to give me any infor- 
mation ; in fact, I did not want them to give me any information 
that they did not give to the balance of my colleagues or to the 
country, because if they gave it to me in executive session and 
it became known they might think that Garner did the leaking, 
and I did not want that state of affairs to exist. 

3ut here are suggestions that certain changes are to be made 
in this law which are very material, and in which business men 
are interested. For instance, a broker undertakes to describe 
a new section (b) of paragraph 402. He is very much con- 
cerned about the proposed language of that section. Now, I 
wonder if it is true that the proposed provisions of that bill 
are becoming known to the country and to certain special in- 
terests of the country, and that the House of Representatives 
and the balance of the country are kept in the dark. If that 
is so, it is wrong. It is indefensible. It enables men to make 
money by knowing the proposed changes in the law. So I think 
that the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw Ley], or some Re- 
publican member of the committee, ought to tell us and tell the 
country whether these statements are true. I do not believe 
they have intentionally given out anything, because Mr. Haw- 
Ley told me yesterday that the only man who was authorized 
to give out anything was the chairman, and he told me posi- 
tively he had not told anyone about any provision in that bill, 
and I believe he told the truth. But somebody is getting the 
information. Somebody knows about the new section (b) of 
paragraph 402 and gives the language of it. This morning I 
received a copy of a communication sent to one of my col- 
leagues asking this question: 


We have just been advised that on April 9 the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and the American Pulp & Paper Association 
in agreement submitted to Hon. FrepEricK M. DAVENPORT, chairman of 
the committee on paper schedule, and Hon. R. 8. ALDEIcu, chairman of 
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the committee on free lists, the following definition for duty-free news- 
print: “ Machine-finished paper commercially known as newsprint, 
except paper commercially or commonly known as rotogravure paper, 
for use in the manufacture of newspapers.” 


I do not know whether that definition has been agreed on, 
and I do not presume any of you know about it. However, 
this man says it has been agreed upon and that he has been 
advised to that effect by his associates in the East. Now, if 
you know what a definition is to be, it is very important, 
because sometimes a definition is more important than the 
rate. If you are advised as to what the valuations are to be 
under the new section (b) of paragraph 402, it is important, 
and the membership of this House ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to have that information, the same as these gentlemen 
who are specially interested in having it. So I ask the major- 
ity leader and his organization to tell the House of Repre- 
sentatives whether or not they are receiving, first, additional 
information upon which to base the bill and, second, are they 
giving to the country or to special interests information that 
might be beneficial to them which they are withholding from 
this House and the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Haw try] is not here, for undoubtedly if he 
were here he would make a clear statement showing the atti- 
tude of himself and his committee toward the matters referred 
to by the gentleman from Texas. As I understand the situa- 
tion, nothing has yet been fixed definitely in the tariff bill 
which the members of the Ways and Means Committee are pre- 
paring. Everything thus far done is tentative; nothing definite 
has been given out and there has been nothing done that may 
not be undone by a vote of the committee. I am quite sure that 
any information, so called, that may have leaked out means only 
that the committee is considering something of this character. 
I am quite sure that nothing has been definitely and finally 
agreed upon beyond recall. I am sure that the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means are working very earnestly 
upon a very difficult task. I believe that it is their intention, 


and that they have lived up to it, that until they have come to 
a definite conclusion they are not going to make any portion of 


their work public. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I take advantage of this opportunity to ask 
a question regarding a matter I did not mention in my remarks, 
because it was somewhat confidential, and I do not like to 
receive confidential communications about public affairs; but 
it has come to my ears that the Treasury Department has per- 
pared a provision with reference to valuations and has sent it 
to the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Now, we had a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee 
at which Undersecretary of the Treasury Mr. Mills appeared, 
and at which time he undertook to give to the committee the 
viewpoint of the Treasury Department on the administrative 
features of the bill. I would like to know if there has been any 
supplemental report made by the Treasury Department to the 
majority members of the Ways and Means Committee of which 
the minority has no knowledge? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not informed as to that and therefore can 
give the gentleman no information on the subject. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, I am informed, or rather I am re- 
minded by my colleague from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] that when 
Mr. Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, was before the com- 
mittee, when queried about the matter, declined to express an 
opinion upon the subject. It seems that now, after the hearings 
are over, the Treasury Department has reconsidered its action 
and has arrived at some conclusions and has sent those conelu- 
sions to the majority members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the minority has not had an opportunity to examine 
the suggestions, I repeat that it is unfair, it is unjust, it is 
not treating the minority members right and it is not treating 
the House of Representatives or the country right to have this 
kind of procedure. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, as I have said, are engaged in a very arduous 
and difficult task. In fairness to them, I hope that the gentle- 
man fron Texas and other Members of the House will possess 
their souls in patience for a few days until they can finish their 
task and.then everyone will know the results of their labors. 
I think that they are entitled to the friendly forbearance of the 
House until they have had reasonable time to complete their 
work. 
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Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Might not the Committee on Ways and Means 
improve its method of procedure by following the example of 
the Committee on Agriculture in taking in the minority 
members? 

Mr. TILSON. I suppose that the Committee on Ways and 
Means would be very much pleased to receive Mr. GARNER, 
Mr. Cotuier, and other minority members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means into the Republican fold, and under such con- 
ditions would doubtless welcome their aid in preparing this 
bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. Why have they not been present at their 
sessions during the past month? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Before the gentleman from Connecticut 
takes his seat I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the gentle- 
man’s time continued one minute by unanimous consent, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I think it would be of general 
interest to the House if the gentleman from Connecticut could 
give information at this time which would indicate at what 
time the Committee on Ways and Means will probably conclude 
its deliberations and be ready to report the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I am unable at this time to give the gentleman 
definite information. It has been the hope of the Ways and 
Means Committee that early in next week they will have their 
work in such shape that it can be given out as definitely con- 
cluded and reported to the House, but just how closely they 
will be able to live up to their own expectations I am not 
able to say. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) 
to establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1, with Mr. Mapes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 
recognized at this time, if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
two hours now to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jongs]? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 
notified when I have used 40 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in the beginning that I do not 
think a committee has ever worked harder or more regularly or 
more loyally than the Committee on Agriculture has worked on 
this bill. It has been a problem fraught with extreme difficul- 
ties, sometimes seeming almost incapable of solution. To blend 
the conflicting ideas into a bill has been an almost insuperable 
task. 

A polished essay may be called farm relief. But that does 
not make it so. The final test is whether it will be effective. 
The only reason I am making any suggestions is the fact that 
the President had indicated that he expected the Congress to 
write the farm bill. Being a member of the committee, I must 
Share in that obligation. . 

If we pass this measure, we must naturally and necessarily 
give it a few years to be tried out. That would only be rea- 
sonable. This means, or, at least, I fear it means, the loss of 
any opportunity for the next few years to secure real, effective 
farm relief unless it is included within the four corners of 
this bill. 

One of the best friends I have in the world indicated to me 
that he wished that I, after offering the amendments that I 
care to offer, would go along and make no objection to the 
bill. I shall make no objection to it. I shall only discuss the 
matters wherein I think it fails to meet the situation, and I 
shall only offer such amendments as will in my judgment tend 
to make it effective. 
If it is enacted into law, I hope it may be a great success, 
and I shall be happy to assist in any possible way in making 
it successful. 

The proposed measure provides for the creation of a farm 
board. That term has been used so often that a great many 
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people have come to believe that there is some mystic charm 
about the expression. 

The question is not whether we are to have a board, but 
what is that board authorized to do. 

For many years agriculture has been at a low ebb. Prices 
have been wholly inadequate. Farm mortgages have been fore- 
closed. Farmers have been unable to meet the rate of inter- 
est, much less to pay off the mortgage. A general depression 
in this line of industry has been the occasion of great hard- 
ships. ‘It seems to be the theory of those who believe in the 
magic of the farm board that they can meet this situation 
by orderly marketing. 

The trouble lies much deeper than this. It ties on to the 
tariff system which has lifted the price of the manufactured 
articles which the farmer must buy without any corresponding 
raise in the price of the products which he has for sale. 

The question, therefore, is one of price. Any measure which 
gives him an increased price for his products will be an 
advantage. Any measure which fails to do so will be insufli- 
cient. 

This board is authorized to do several things, most of which 
the Department of Agriculture or the Department of Commerce, 
or some other department of the Government, can now do. The 
main thing that this board is authorized to do that any of these 
departments can not now do is to make loans to cooperative 
associations or stabilization corporations owned exclusively by 
cooperative associations. That is the chief material thing that 
the board is authorized to do that may not now be done by 
some branch of the Government. Thé rate of interest which 
may be charged is left to the board. Some very able representa- 
tives of cooperative organizations testified before the committee. 
There were many stories of wrecks, by the way, of failure, some 
successes, but all delineated the same difficulties; they all said 
that the chief trouble with the present system—and any think- 
ing man must know it is true—is the fact that the cooperative 
organizations must carry nonmembers on their shoulders; that 
the members of the cooperative organization must pay the 
expenses and bear the burden of its operation, and in so far as 
it stabilizes the market the other man, the nonmember who 
stays on the outside, secures the full benefits of the efforts of 
the cooperative organization. Mr. Stone, of Kentucky, one of 
the brightest men that we ever had before the Agricultural 
Committee, states that the failure of the tobacco association was 
for that very reason. 

This bill perpetuates that same difficulty, or rather does not in 
my judgment offer a cure for it. The cooperatives have made 
progress. Under the proposed plan, it seems to me, they will 
still be carrying the same burdens that have handicapped them 
during these years. Whatever rate of interest the board charges 
must be borne by the cooperative association itself if it borrows 
the money and buys the commodity. 

True, this bill authorizes a cooperative organization handling 
any commodity or who desires to handle any commodity, to 
organize a stabilization corporation. They may do that to-day. 
There is no reason why, without this law, they can not organize 
a stabilization corporation. The board may, under the pro- 
posal, advance money to such corporation. This is new. 

Is that stabilization corporation to have any capital stock? 
If so, where is it to come from? The stock can be owned by no 
one but the cooperative organizations. They may borrow money 
but borrowed money does not create capital stock. Whether 
this borrowed money is to be the sole capital of these corpora- 
tions is not made clear. 

This measure may tend to stabilize prices, but this is not the 
big issue in the farm situation. The present farnr problem 
arises from the fact that the farmer who produces the surplus 
of commodities can not secure the advantages of a tariff. That 
is elementary. 

The tariff takes care of pig iron, but does nothing for the pig. 

I am not going to discuss to-day the question of a high tariff 
or a moderate tariff or a low tariff. The farmer of this country 
will take his chances under any of these systems provided you 
give him a square deal. 

Every thinking and reasonable person must admit that the 
tariff on general commodities increases the price of those com- 
modities. Otherwise, there would not be such a scramble to 
get into the tariff bill. On the farm commodities which are 
on an importing basis—that is, which we do not produce in 


| surplus quantities, the tariff may be effective along with other 
| commodities ; 
I shall ask nobody to vote against it. | 


but on wheat, on cotton, and the other com- 
modities of which we produce a surplus, the farmer can not 
get any direct benefit from the tariff. Yet at the same time he 
must buy his supplies on the inereased price basis of a pro- 
tected market. The debenture plan undertakes to equalize 
that advantage. Somebody said it was a subsidy. It is not a 
subsidy, it is merely returning to the farmer what is taken away 
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from him under the tariff system, in the form of increased 
prices for the supplies he must buy. If I have $2 of your 
money and I return it to you, I am not giving you anything; I 
am merely paying back what belongs to you. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Under the debenture plan, how 
many agricultural commodities would be favored? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am going to reply to that question 
the way in which many of the witnesses and the different 
members of the committee have replied when that question has 
been asked. Just leave it to the board. When we had differ- 
ent witnesses before the committee and they were asked an em- 
barrassing question about how this thing was going to operate, 
they would just say, “ Well, that is one of the broad powers to 
be handled by the board.” 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. My question is not intended as 
an embarrassing question, but I want the membership of the 
House to be instructed as to whether the debenture is applicable 
in its scope and will apply to all agricultural products or whether 
it is applicable to one or two products that constitute but a 
fractional part of the agricultural products of this country. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Under the amendment which has been 
drafted for the Senate committee—and I beg my friend’s pardon 
if I did not seem to answer him directly—which amendment I 
expect to follow in offering my amendment, and I hope the 
parliamentary sharks of the House will permit it to be voted 
upon—that matter will be left to the discretion of the board. 
The board may make the debenture effective on any agricultural 
commodity to an extent not to exceed one-half of the existing 
tariff rates on that particular commodity, with the exception of 
cotton, on which a specific debenture is named to be applied in 
the discretion of the board. Under the Senate bill the board 
may, when it deems advisable, put those rates into effect, and it 
may suspend them when in its judgment that action is warranted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of M[llinois. I wish the gentleman would 
state to the House, if he can, upon what commodities other than 
wheat and cotton the debenture plan is workable, and where the 
producers of other commodities would receive any benefit. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In my opinion it would be workable, 
and the producer of any commodity would be benefited if we 
produce a surplus of that commodity, which normally tends to 
go into foreign channels. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. But of those commodities of 
which we do not produce an exportable surplus none would be 
benefited. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman is correct; but I am not 
seeking to take away any of the other powers of the board which 
the gentleman thinks would be effective on the nonsurplus 
commodities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of 


That is an exportable surplus. 


Llinois. 


And that comprises about 80 
per cent of the products of the farm. : 


Mr. JONES of Texas. How much? . 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The commodities of which there 
is an exportable surplus comprise about 15 to 20 per cent of 
all of the agricultural products. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think the percentage is higher than 
that; but, at any rate, the surplus problem is the heart of the 
farm question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. So the debenture plan, if it has 
any merit and is helpful to agriculture, at best would not 
benefit over 15 to 20 per cent of American agricultural products. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Whatever the percentage is it largely 
governs the price of the commodity that is produced in sur- 
plus quantities. If the gentleman’s bill has the merit that he 
claims it has, it will take care of the other commodities by 
giving them stabilized marketing conditions. If you simply add 
this optional feature to the powers of the board, we will have 
a bill that will take care of all of them. The debenture plan 
will supplement the other and not interfere with it in any way. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman is about the best-posted man 
in the House on the debenture plan. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SHREVE. 
a little synopsis of it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I shall be glad to do &o. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The debenture plan, or the draw- 
back plan of the tariff, if it is applicable to agriculture, ought 





I wish the gentleman would give the House | 
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to be made applicable to every other industry that is suffering 
the same way that agriculture is, ought it not? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am not trying to solve all of the 
problems that are before us. We have been stating here for six 
or eight years that agriculture generally is on a substrata basis, 
as compared with industry. We are trying to get a bill that 
will solve the problems that confront agriculture. I do not 
think export premium principle will do any harm to industry, 
because it does not interfere with any tariff schedule or rate. 
I do not think that anybody can gainsay the fact that agricul- 
ture is not on a basis of equality with industry—that is, speak- 
ing generally. Of course you may pick out isolated items which 
are exceptions, But the gentleman must admit that they are 
not on a parity generally. I do not think that stabilizing 
marketing conditions will put them on that parity. Does the 
gentleman? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes; Ido. Let me state further 
to the gentleman that the bituminous-coal industry in this 
country has been in a worse condition than, or as bad condition 
as, agriculture, caused by the same reasons. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but 
I do not want to go into that, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Would the gentleman subsidize 
that industry? I have 6,000 coal miners in my district. Sup- 
pose one man owned all of the cotton produced in the United 
States, could he market it? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Of course, if you have a 100 per cent 
organization of cooperatives, that would be fine, but the gentle- 
man is now going into the land of dreams. Of course, everyone 
admits that if we had a 100 per cent organization of cooperatives 
the marketing problem would be solved beautifully in and of 
itself, and we would not need any legislation for stabilization 
purposes, but the trouble has been that the farmer in this far- 
flung country with its products seattered from ocean to ocean, 
and from Lakes to Gulf, has been unable to become organized, 
and has been at the mercy of organized groups that have gotten, 
in many instances, what they want out of the Government. The 
prices of their products, freight rates, and supplies have been 
increased at the farmers’ expense, 

Here is the debenture plan in the simplest way that I can 
express it. When a farmer or a cooperative organization of 
farmers or any exporter exports a farm commodity, he is 
issued a certificate at the port of export measurably equivalent 
to the tariff, or in this instance one-half of whatever the tariff 
may be. He may take that certificate, which is made negotiable, 
and pay any customs duty with.it, or he may sell it to an im- 
porter for cash. To give a concrete illustration, say that a man 
ships abroad 1,000 bushels of wheat. He would be given a 
certificate for $210, at the rate of 21 cents per bushel. That 
$210 certificate would be acceptable in payment of tariff duties. 
It would be readily salable for cash, There is something 
like $600,000,000 collected in tariff duties. These debenture 
certificates might probably amount to $148,000,000. But if the 
board is given optional power, it would use that remedy only 
in a time of stress, and no doubt in practice it would require 
much less than that amount. ; . 

This plan simply gives the surplus farmer who can not get 
the benefit of the tariff an advantage which fits in with whatever 
tariff there may be. If the administration changes, or if a new 
application of tariff rates is provided, the debenture would be 
automatically changed, and it would simply put the farmer into 
the picture as a part of the tariff system. 

I am not arguing a theory to you. I am not arguing an 
untried proposal. This plan is in operation in four different 
countries to-day, and the principle of the plan was in effect in 
England, one of the greatest nations in the world, more than 
200 years ago. It is now in effect in Czechoslovakia, in 
Belgium, in Germany, in Sweden, and in modified form has 
been used in other countries. One of the first instances we 


| know of in history is that the plan in principle was adopted in 


England in 1673. A tentative plan had been introduced in 
1663. I have photostatic copies of those laws. It was enacted 
in England in 1673, and remained in effect through the years 
1674 and 1675. On barley there was placed an export premium 
of 74% cents per bushel, on rice 10 cents a bushel, on wheat 15 
cents a bushel. The depression in the price of those com- 
modities is cited as the reason for the enactment of the law. 
By its terms it was to be effective for only three years. In 
1685 another depression came, and they enacted another law, 
of which I have a photostatic copy. Here is the preamble to 
that law: 


For as much as it has been found by experience that the exportation 
of grain when the price thereof is at a low rate in the Kingdom bas 
been of great advantage not only to the owners of the land but to the 
trade of the Kingdom in general: Be it therefore enacted 
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And so forth. Similar rates were reenacted in the new act 
and one or two other farm commodities were added to the list. 

If we place agriculture, which is the one great independent 
industry of this country, on a parity and basis of equal rights 
with every other industry, it will not only inure to the benefit 
of agriculture, but to the benefit of trade in general. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that the same principle, in a 
crude way, was first put into operation in England in the reign 
of Edward III? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is correct, but the first law I dis- 
cussed was in the reign of Charles II, I believe. 

This thing has been a growth of many years. The Emperor 
Diocletian about 1,500 years ago issued a decree fixing the prices 
of practically all commodities. But history laughs at price 
fixing and mocks the price fixer. It soon fell by the wayside, 
although its purpose was benevolent. In the light of the experi- 
ence of a great many countries this debenture plan has been 
worked out. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 
there? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would like to find out the real reason 
why you would like to attach a so-called debenture plan to this 
bill. Is it because of the fear, in so far as this legislation is 
concerned, that there may be a danger of the so-called export 
surplus crop being let out of the picture? That is, that this bill 
and the administration under it would be very helpful with 
respect to crops of which we do not raise an exportable surplus, 
but it would be very difficult for the board so to manage the 
surplus export crop as to obtain a very substantial benefit? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Exactly. I will say to the gentleman 
in that connection that if I read the wording of the pending bill 
right, all that it can possibly do is to give us a stabilized and 
orderly marketing system. But the trouble with this bill is that 
agriculture would be left on the same basis as it is now. Of 
course, the expression has been used frequently that we want a 
board that is sympathetic with the farmer, I agree to that. 
I think the board should be in sympathy with the farmer, but 
the farmer must have something besides sympathy. I am trying 
to get an amendment adopted that will bring his surplus com- 
modities into the picture. As the gentleman suggests, I do not 
believe that this bill brings them in, at least not to a proper 
degree. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wit- 
LIAMS] called attention to the fact that 80 per cent or more 
of the agricultural products do not come under the exportable 
surplus class, and presumably this bill should be very helpful 
to that big aggregate of commodities. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Practically everything along that line 
that igs authorized in the proposed law can now be done under 
existing law. I want the farmer given equality all along the 
line. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am quite concerned with the question as 
to whether the export surplus crops are really within the 
picture. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not think they are. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Let me ask this question. Whether the 
export surplus crops do not also happen to be those crops which 
have needed help the most during the past 10 years? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. Of course, if a commodity is 
produced in quantities less than the needs of this country re- 
quire, they can be brought into any tariff system. Then through 
organized effort or through the efficient marketing that situation 
can be handled. But that is not true of crops which are 
produced in surplus proportions. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman has emphasized the fact 
that even if the debenture plan were put into effect, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the proposed amendment, the total 
amount which would be kept out of the Treasury would prob- 
ably not be more than something like 25 or 30 per cent of the 
proceeds that go into the Treasury. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. There probably would not be more 
than that kept out of the Treasury. Possibly much less. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If that is the case why, in any of these 
so-called debenture plans, is it necessary to provide for a 
debenture? Why go through a complicated system? Why not 
simply provide for a direct payment out of the Treasury? Why 
not be entirely frank about it and provide for a payment out of 
the Treasury? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I undertook to explain that to the gen- 
tleman last year when he asked me practically the same ques- 
tion, There are several reasons why it is better to do it the 
other way. The first bill I introduced did just what the gentle- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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man suggests. It provided for the issuance of a certificate and 
for the payment of the certificate by the Treasury. I intro- 


duced that bill in 1925, but we have to deal with other coun- 
The payment of a bounty in cash might encourage retali- 


tries. 
ation. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But in substance it is a bounty, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Let me answer one question before I 
am asked another. We do not want to make it an outright 
subsidy, except in so far as the tariff is a subsidy. If you 
make it a direct bounty it is likely to become a subsidy inde- 
pendent of the tariff system. I want to hitch it onto the tariff 
system, so that the farmer will have restored to him that which 
is being taken away from him under that system, and that is 
the right thing to do. In other words, let simple justice be 
done. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But, ultimately, is there any difference 
between it and an export bounty? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. What difference does it make whether 
there is any difference or not? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I say it does not make any, and there- 
fore why not ask for an export bounty in the first instance? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am sorry to disagree with the gen- 
tleman, but the experience of history has shown the indirect 
system to be more desirable. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a short 
question? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand the debenture theory, 
does it apply to any commodities except those upon which an 
import duty is charged? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It applies to none other, except on 
cotton, which is specifically named, because of the fact that 
there is no tariff on cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The general theory of the debenture 
proposition is that it only applies to those commodities upon 
which an import duty is charged? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is the general theory. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And cotton is made an exception under 
the proposed Senate plan? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the export bounty plan is in existence in Great Britain to- 
day? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No. I was going to finish. 
in existence to-day, and I want to explain why. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I yield. 5 

Mr. ARNOLD. I wish the gentleman would state why he 
fixes the drawback at 50 per cent of the tariff rate rather than 
the entire tariff rate? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It is a practical proposition. Besides, 
those who have studied the rates seem to think that amount 
would in large measure offset the disadvantage which the 
surplus-producing farmer suffers under any tariff system. 

Now, let me answer the question asked by the gentleman 
from Vermont. He wanted to know if it was in effect in 
England to-day. It is not. I read you an account of one bill. 
I wanted to call attention to another bill which was later in- 
troduced. This bill had a 10-year limitation. It was so satis- 
factory that still another law was enacted, which remained on 
the statute books, with varying terms, for more than 100 
years. It remained in effect until 1815, when England so ex- 
panded industrially that her limited acreage was unable to 
furnish enough farm products to supply the needs of her 
great and growing industrial business. So she ceased to be 
an exporter of agricultural products because of her great in- 
crease in population and industry. The law fell into disuse 
and was repealed, that reason being assigned for the repeal. 
In 1773, they made one change. Knowledge is born of ex- 
perience. Law is based on human experience; it is based on 
reason; it is based on the experience of people as they unfold 
the problems that arise and confront them. They adopted a 
system of putting an export premium into effect when there 
was a depression in the price of farm commodities, then taking 
it off when prices became satisfactory and then putting it on 
again when prices reached another low ebb. 

In 1773 Burke wrote an amendment to the law in reference to 
wheat which contained the stipulation that when the price 
of wheat was less than $1.32 per bushel the premium should go 
on, and when it reached a price of }..45 a bushel it should auto- 
matically go off. 

Mr. Burke stated in discussing it thar he hoped this would 
be permanent law, as it would care for the wheat growers in 


It is not 
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depressions and automatically be lifted when prices were 
higher. It did remain in effect until the time came when 
England was no longer an exporter of farm: commodities. 

The premium plan is in effect in Germany. In Germany it 
covers rye, wheat, spelt, barley, oats, and legumes, and it is 
called the einfulrschein. 

It was first enacted in the last part of the last century 
in a very modified form, It was then reenacted in 1902 and 
again enacted in 1925, and is now in effect. It has worked 
rather differently in Germany. In the northeastern part of 
Germany they grow a surplus of these grains and in the south- 
ern and southeastern part they frequently have a shortage. 
There is a market just across the line in the one and a supply 
just across the line in the other. They issue the einfuhrschein 
where there is a surplus and usually use it for importation 
of similar products in the other part of the country where 
there is a shortage. In this way they save the freight rates 
across the country of Germany. 

It is also in effect in Sweden on rye and wheat. They issue 
premiums. They call them certificates, by the way, in Sweden. 
They issue these certificates, making them tenderable in pay- 
ment of customs duties, largely on similar commodities or their 
products. The Government of Sweden has put in a provision 
that answers the objection we sometimes hear made that the 
farmer might not get the benefit of the premium. Once in a 
while some man makes that statement. They discussed this 
for 15 years in Sweden before they adopted it. It takes a 
long time to sell a new idea or a new thought to a people, 
even though it has merit. In order to be sure that the farmer 
would receive the benefit of this premium, the Government 
stipulated, “ We will buy any of these certificates at 98 cents 
on the dollar.” They have never had to buy any appreciable 
amount of them, because the importers buy them at 99 cents 
or 100 cents, frequently paying the 100 cents rather than go 
to a bank for a draft. They sell practically at par in Sweden. 

Czechoslovakia, which is a very small country, has a similar 
plan. The certificates cover a number of farm commodities, 
entitling the possessor to import certain named commodities or 
their products. 

The plan has been tried out in one of the smallest and in 
one of the greatest nations in the world. Of all the countries 
that have tried it, not one of them has ever pronounced it a 
failure. 

By the immutable facts of history it has proven successful. 
I want to read you what Doctor Grunzell, of Germany, said 
about the effect of this plan: 


These import certificates were extensively employed in grain exporta- 
tion. The immediate effect was that the prices of grain in those parts 
of the country which depended on exportation for their market and 
which formerly had to contend with depressed prices rose to a point 
higher than the general world market by approximately the amount of 
the import duty. 


Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I am, of course, interested in the gentleman’s pro- 
posal, and if I understand his statement, it is that this is simply 
a reverse of the tariff? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Instead of putting money in the Treasury, you 
take it out? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
the Treasury. 

Mr. COX. I disagree with the gentleman’s statement that 
it is not a subsidy, because I think it is a subsidy, but that is 
not what I wished to ask the gentleman about. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman thinks the tariff is a 
subsidy, too? 

Mr, COX. Yes; I do. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
the tariff is a subsidy. 

Mr. COX. Yes; except that it is the reverse of it; but this 
is what I wish to ask the gentleman: How do you propose that 
the benefits of the legislation shall be extended to all of the 
producers of the commodity rather than to the producers of the 
exportable surplus? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Let me answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion by asking a question or by stating it in question form. 
What gives him his present price? The buyer does not pay any 
more for the commodities of the farm than he has to or than 
competition forces him to pay. It is competition between the 
exporter and the domestic buyer which gives him his present 
price. If you give the exporter the increased bounty he can bid 
that much more and the domestic buyer must meet the price. 
It has been the experience in every country that the price of the 
whole domestic commodity, that which is not exported as well 


Or, rather, you trap it on the way to 


It is a subsidy in the same sense that 
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as that which is exported immediately responded to the in- 
creased level. If it were not lifted or if the buyers combined to 
deprive the farmer of some of the benefits, would not that be 
the greatest inducement in the world for the farmers to go into 
cooperative organizations? 

Suppose the exporters tried not to give the farmers the bene- 
fit of any of this 20 cents a bushel on wheat. The man on the 
inside of the cooperative-—— 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MICHENER). 
man from Texas has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 
minutes more. 

Those inside the cooperative organization would be able to 
get 20 cents a bushel more for their wheat than those outside; 
would not that bring in a lot of new members? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And that would be an inducement. 

The trouble with most bills presented to the Agricultural 
Committee—and there are hundreds of them—is the fact that 
they sought to provide remedies through cooperative marketing 
and yet offered no inducement to get farmers into cooperative 
organizations. The cooperative organizations had to bear the 
expense and the burden of stabilizing the market. I am afraid 
this bill will not heal that trouble. 

Among the ablest witnesses who appeared before the Agri- 
cultural Committee was the representative of a tobacco co- 
operative which is defunct, and a receiver for a cooperative in 
another section, both of whom told the story and painted the 
picture of failure for the reason that cooperative organizations 
must carry the whole load. There have been only two bills 
presented to the Agricultural Committee which recognize that 
fundamental difficulty. To be sure of success you must either 
have some method of getting the money from outside sources 
or apportion the expenses over the whole industry outside and 
inside. So long as you perpetuate the system that forces the 
cooperatives to bear the burden of the noncooperatives, in my 
judgment you will have difficulty. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Taking the case of cotton where you 
have not only an exportable surplus in this country but you 
have a world surplus, would your scheme be any aid to the 
situation? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think so. We would have more 
difficulty with that commodity than with one that has a tariff 
schedule. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. In England at the time the gentleman 
speaks of there was a world market for those commodities. 
Now we are confronted with a world surplus, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. There is not always a world surplus 
of cotton. It is all used in the course of the years, 

I want now to discuss another—one of the chief objections— 
and that is that it keeps the money out of the Treasury. Is 
that fatal? If so we have done many fatal things, for we have 
frequently done that. The 42-cent tariff on wheat is an illus- 
tration. We have the 99 per cent drawback provision, by the 
terms of which when a man who imports wheat from Canada 
and mixes with it 30 per cent of American wheat and exports it, 
he gets 99 per cent drawback—that takes money out of the 
Treasury, does it not? 

Sometimes the changes in rates or the increase of tariff rates 
keeps money out of the Treasury. From January 1, 1923, until 
April 1, 1926, there was an 8-cent tariff on butter. Fifty mil- 
lion pounds of butter were brought into the country during that 
period, paying duties to the amount of $4,000,000, or $103,000 a 
month, In the early part of 1926 the rate was raised from 8 
cents to 12 cents a pound, and for the next 21 months only 
11,000,000 pounds of butter came in, on which we collected in 
duties $1,400,000, or only $68,000 per month. In other words, 
the increased rate kept $34,000 per month out of the Treasury. 

I am not arguing the merits of the increase or decrease, but 
when you vary the rates by increasing you frequently keep 
money out of the Treasury, just the same as you would keep 
money out of the Treasury by paying the extra premium to give 
the farmer a square deal. 

Take the case of aluminum hollow kitchen ware. During 
the last three years under the old law the revenue collected 
from duties on such aluminum amounted to $619,149. During 
the three years under the present tariff law the duty collected 
was $228,146. Hence, the present tariff law kept out of the 
Treasury $391,000. Is that a subsidy? Is that a subsidy to 
the Aluminum Co.? Is it any more unholy to keep money out 
of the Treasury in behalf of the farmers of America thai it is 
in behalf of the Aluminum Co.? In its essence, is One any more 
of a subsidy than the other? 


The time of the gentle- 
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Mr. EATON of Colorado, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 1 yield. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Does the gentleman mean to state 
that the result of the change of tariff on aluminum did not 
result in a benefit to the men producing the mineral, the 
aluminum from the mines? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am not discussing the merits; I 
am using it simply as an illustration, answering the objection 
that some think is supreme that we can not deo this act of 
justice simply because it may keep money out of the Treasury. 
We have kept money out of the Treasury in the interest of 
some of the wealthy men of this country by increasing the tariff 
rates. We have kept money out of the Treasury in favor of the 
millers, through the drawback provisions. There is no reason, 
there is no sound argument, why, if we are to have a tariff bill 
which increases the price of the commodities to some of the 
people who live in this country, we should not in a measure 
restore to such a one who lives under the flag and is loyal to the 
flag the rights that are his even though it keeps money out of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HAMMER. Before the gentleman concludes, I hope that 
he will give some expression of opinion as to whether the 
debenture plan would increase overproduction. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Of course, any plan that will in- 
crease the price will have some tendency that way. The same 
argument may be used against any tariff system that might be 
inaugurated. 

There may be some little tendency toward overproduction, 
but most of the land which the farmers care to farm is being 
farmed now, and if all surplus commodities are treated on 
the same basis, I do not think much more land will go into 
those commodities. However, in order to safeguard that situa- 
tion we provided that a certain percentage of increase of 
acreage should measurably reduce the premium certificate. 
Under the plan that will be offered the board would be able to 
take the premium off when it finds it necessary and put it on 
when it finds it is needed. I am happy to know that the Senate 
has put this plan in as an optional feature on the part of the 
board in the measure that has been prepared in that body. I 
should be most happy to support this measure with that addi- 
tion. Gentlemen talk about the broad powers of the board. 
Why do you want to talk about broad powers of the board and 
then restrict those powers? If we are going to enact a measure 
which has for its purpose the solving of the problem of the in- 
equalities between agriculture and industry, I think we should 
give that board broad and liquid powers. We can always take 
away those powers. Do not let us hamstring and handicap 
the board. Let us give the board every opportunity to make 
good on this program. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. I am much interested in the question put by 
the gentleman from Illinois a while ago. It seems that there 
is very little doubt in the minds of the committee that this 
would work practically on cotton and wheat, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. What is the reason it would not be practicable 
on other things? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It will be practicable on everything of 
which we produce an exportable surplus. 

Mr. RAGON. It is the gentleman’s plan then to write into 
the present bill the debenture idea that this board may exercise 
at its option through the methods laid out in this present bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Exactly. That is the way the Senate 
plan is worded. I expect to follow that just as nearly as I can 
make it applicable to this bill. It will not in any way interfere 
with the powers of the board. It will merely supplement them. 

Mr. RAGON. My attention was distracted a nroment ago and 
I did not get the details of what the gentleman said about curb- 
ing overproduction. If I understand this bill correctly, the 
board has the right to arbitrarily of its own motion set in action 
some plan that would curb overproduction. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. They have that authority. They 
would have the right, as they see fit, to withdraw any of the 
privileges of this bill in the event of danger of overproduction. 

Mr. RAGON. If I understand the bill, there is no particular 
plan laid out for limiting production, but they may resort to 
anything that will limit production. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, I thank the gentleman for that contri- 
bution. I want to call attention to one other item, because I do 
not want to leave the matter with just aluminum. Take the 
item of pocketknives and penkniveg. During the last three 
years, under the old tariff law, there was collected $1,278,652 in 
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Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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import duties. In the new law, the law now in effect, during the 
first three years, the same period, there was collected under a 
higher rate only $923,868, showing a net loss to the Treasury of 
$354,784 on that item. That also kept money out of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. RAGON. Is there anything inconsistent in the insurance 
provision of the Haugen bill and the gentleman’s debenture 
plan? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Not at all. There is not anything 
inconsistent in this bill in any fashion with any of the provisions 
or powers granted to the board. Everyone who has explained 
the present bill has urged that this board be given kread 
powers. In that statement I heartily concur, but do not let us 
nvake it a matter of lip service, let us not make it a matier of 
sympathy, but let us make it a matter of justice. If you are 
going to have confidence in your board, and I think great care 
should be used in the selection of a board, that board should 
have all the powers necessary to handle its problems. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not contend, in his 
reply to the inquiry made by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Racon], that under the broad, blanket powers of the board 
in the present bill, it would have authority to put into effect 
the debenture plan, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
giving them that authority. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would these debenture certificates be 
applicable for the payment of duties on agricultural imports 
enly, or to all duties? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
bill does not so limit it. 


Oh, no. I want the bill amended 


Chairman, will the gentleman 


It would not make any difference. The 
We bring into this country and collect 


more than $200,000,000 each year in duties on what are classed 
This would more than cover any debenture 


as farm products. 
issue. 

I have listened for six or seven years to the hearings of the 
agricultural committee. The members of that committee have 
worked earnestly and diligently. They have provided for the 
establishment of a board. I want that board to have the broad 
powers that they have talked about to work exact justice as 
between industry and agriculture. We have had two great 
political campaigns in which this has been an issue. Both 
political platforms contain a promise to place agriculture on a 
parity with industry. The President of the United States has 
not stated, so far as I have been able to find out, that he will 
not approve a debenture plan. Let us write a bill that will put 
agriculture on a basis of equality with industry. That is ail 
that the farmer asks and that much he has a right to demand. 

I thank the House for its attention and I reserve the 
remainder of my time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 63 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
debenture plan; but I went to Europe and studied it for several 
months in the countries of Germany and Belgium and Sweden, 
and also in Czechoslovakia. The conditions in those countries 
are vastly different from conditions in the United States. 
When I left that study I was convinced that the debenture plan 
will not work in the United States, for the reason that we are 
so large and have so many commodities and such a large ucre- 
age. It applies, for instance, in Germany to wheat and rye, and 
the return applies to the products of wheat and rye and nothing 
else in Germany. It has been abandoned in England cour. 
pletely, and in the little country of Belgium it works on only a 
few articles. I would never vote for any plan that would bring 
the farmers of the United States into the state of poverty that 
the farmers are in in Czechoslovakia. In my humble judgment 
I will say that I have no objection to the debenture plan as 
such, It would apply to two commodities, wheat and cotton, and 
perhaps tobacco; but I would have Members of this Chamber 
remember that the commodities of cotton and wheat constitute 
less than 18 per cent of the products of the United States, and 
we would have the other products of the United States paying 
tribute to these two commodities. It would not work in the 
United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back four minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. I yield to the gentlemran from Georgia 45 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN] 
is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I have some convictions with regard to the.farm relief 
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problem and some in regard to the bill we have drawn and 
presented to the House for its approval. I voted to report out 
this bill, not because I believe that the measure proposed is an 
adequate remedy that should be applied for the relief of agri- 
culture, because 1 do not believe that any other nran who is 
willing to study and consider the problem and to study the 
piece of legislation which has been submitted for your approval 
would reach the conclusion that it would cure the ills from 
which agriculture suffers. But 1 do believe, gentlemen and 
ladies of the House, that it forms a basis for legislation. It 
has some good provisions. It is so drawn that I believe it 
could be amended, and I think it will be amended if enacted into 
law, so that it will eventually, in part at least, remedy the evils 
which are now almost destroying that great industry. 

Everybody knows that there is something radically wrong 
with agriculture, but I doubt whether the average person knows 
just what the difficulty is, and I do not claim by making this 
assertion that I myself know wherein the troubie lies. I know 
that there are a great many difficulties, and I believe that many 
of the supposed difficulties are really not of a very serious 
nature. 

I think we might profitably ask ourselves, What is the farm 
problem? Is it occasioned by reason of the fact that the farnrer 
is incapable of producing the commodities? Is it because he is 
lacking in thrift? No; I think not. The American farmer has 
always shown ability to produce, and he is to-day producing 
more per man than any other man on the face of the continent 
engaged in a like pursuit. He is as thrifty as any other man; 
and yet, notwithstanding these facts, he is in about as bad an 
economic condition as any man or any class on the globe. 

ks there a demand for the products which he produces? If 
a man manufactures an article for which there is no demand, 
of course it is wasted effort. Nobody uses it, and it is that 
much effort thrown away. But every product produced by the 
farm is consumed, and therefore we must admit that there is 
a demand for each and every article that the farmer produces. 
It is true that sometimes he produces it in such great quanti- 
ties that there is a temporary or seasonal surplus; but even- 
tually it is all consumed; and when in those periods we fail 
to consume it is not because there is no demand for it but it 
is usually occasioned by reason of the fact that there is under- 
consumption. 

There are 


There is underconsumption in my locality to-day. 
thousands and thousands of men, women, and children engaged 
in producing cotton who are unable to hide their nakedness. 


Why? Because, although they produce the product, they are 
not able to sell it on the market at a price which enables 
them to purchase back manufactured products in an adequate 
quantity to supply their actual needs. There are men, no 
doubt, engaged in producing grain who have children going 
hungry, not because they do not produce in sufficient quantity 
but because the price they receive for their commodity is not 
sufficient to enable them to feed their children or feed their 
stock as they should be fed. 

So long, however, as people are clothed and fed there will 
always be a demand for what the farmer produces. There may 
be times, and I am afraid there always will be, when they 
will not be able to consume in the quantities which they should 
consume. 

Now, we might ask ourselves the next question. Are we 
really in trouble because we have not produced enough, because 
we have produced too much, or because we are importing too 
much? It has been said by others—and I think it is the truth 
of the situation—that the farmer in this locality is very largely 
suffering by reason of the fact that we are importing and 
that the surplus in this country is an imported surplus rather 
than a produced sur#lus. Had you thought about the amount 
of food products imported into this country each year? Well, 
let us see. Here are figures which I obtained from the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

In 1924 we imported into the United States $1,717,000,000 
worth of food products. In addition to that we also imported 
forest products, lumber, and so forth, of which our forests are 
full, to the amount of $528,000,000, or a total of $2,240,000,000. 
Last year, 1928, we imported $1,280,000,000 of agricultural prod- 
ucts and $374,000,000 of forest products, or a total of $2,254,- 
000,000. Imports for the three intervening years, 1925, 1926, 
and 1927, were approximately the same. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Those imported food products could have 
been produced on the farms of this country, could they not? 

Mr. LARSEN. Everyone of those articles could have been 
produced and would have been produced except for the fact that 
we have a class of people in this country who live by importing 
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products rather than growing them. Right on this point I 
would say that when our Great War occurred 10 years ago we 
had foreign investments in Central and South America amount- 
ing to about $1,000,000,000. What are our foreign investments 
to-day? Five and a half billion dollars. What are those invest- 
ments? They are investments in the production of bananas, in 
the growing of hogs and cattle, and importing them into this 
country. All of those commodities could be produced here. 
They are coming in absolutely tariff free and competing with 
the food products and other products that are grown from one 
end of this country to the other. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. I will. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I would suggest to the gentleman 
that we can not produce bananas or coffee, so that they must 
be imported. 

Mr. LARSEN. I am not speaking of coffee, but I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he go to Florida. If he would do 
that he would find bananas being produced in a great area of 
that State. I have eaten them there myself, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And citrus fruits. 

Mr. LARSEN. That is true. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Even if we can not grow 
bananas, yet when we buy bananas we do not buy apples, 
peaches, and other fruits which can be produced here. 

Mr. LARSEN. Of course not; and those bananas compete 
with the products we can produce, Bananas are produced in 
my own State, in the middle part of Georgia, and they are 
produced in the southern portion of Florida. Bananas would 
be produced in Florida in large quantities if the conditions 
were such as to permit of it. Whether we could produce 
any of them or not, they are not a necessary diet, but they are 
brought in here and compete with the products that are pro- 
duced on the farms in almost every section of our Nation, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would ask the gentleman to 
kindly include in his speech the commodities that are imported 
which formed the figures he gave, so that we may be informed. 

Mr. LARSEN. I will attempt to do that. Let me tell you 
about the production of bananas and what it means to men in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and other sections of this country. 
The United Fruit Co. has gone down into Central America and 
bought up cheap lands at something like $2 an acre. They go 
and cut down the brush and then put out banana plants, 
about 10 feet apart in a square. Then they go back and cut 
down the heavy timber. Tae logs fall across the banana plants, 
but the banana plants come up around the logs, and in 10 
months’ time they are producing bananas. Then, in about 
two years’ time, owing to the heavy rainfall in that climate, 
the logs and stumps are all rotten, so that they can go in 
with their tractors and break up the land. They are building 
up towns and villages at our expense. Five and a half billions 
of dollars have been invested by the patriotic consumers of 
this country in competition with the farmers here who are 
trying to produce in competition with such methods and such 
financing upon the part of men of wealth. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And there labor is about one-fifth as 
expensive as it is here. 

Mr. LARSEN, The gentleman is about right. On this point 
I want to call your attention to the testimony of Mr. Durst. 

Mr. Durst is secretary of the National Horticultural Council 
at Chicago, Ill., and here are some of the things he said about 
bananas when he was before the committee: 


In the fruit industry the import situation is very serious. We im- 
ported 3,300,000,000 pounds of fruits in 1927. The imports exceeded 
our exports of all fresh, dried, and canned fruits by 1,200,000,000 
pounds, or about 92% per cent of the fruit imports entered the country 
absolutely free. So you can imagine the serious effects of the imports 
on the fruit industry. 


Now, what section of this country is it that is not in compe- 
tition with these imports? New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
Florida, Georgia, and almost all the States of the Union grow 
fruit and are in competition with the cheap labor down there, 
and our imports are far exceeding our exports. 

Here is the testimony of Doctor Colter, another eminent 
gentleman, and let us see what he said on this subject: 

We are importing to-day the equivalent of 2,000,000 acres of corn 
in the forms of molasses and other corn substitutes, and we are im- 
porting the equivalent of 3,000,000 acres of flaxseed. We are importing 
the equivalent of 1,000,000 acres of feed for poultry, and we are at the 
same time importing eggs by the tens of thousands of dozens from 
China, Siberia, and Russia in competition with our poultry business. At 
Christmas time we import boatloads of turkeys and frozen fowls. We 
are importing the equivalent of three or four million acres of livestock 
and livestock products, and we are importing 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
acres of other vegetable oils and fats, In other words, all together we 
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are importing the equivalent of some ten or fifteen million acres of farm 
products, and therefore we have the surplus from the ten to fifteen 
million acres, 


Now, gentlemen, there are your surplus products. That is 
why the farmers of this country are suffering. The wealth 
of the country has been carried to foreign countries and we 
are more interested in the foreigner than we are in the man 
at home. We are more interested in getting a market for our 
manufactured products than we are in giving the farmers at 
home a market for the products they produce, 

I think another great difficulty is that the farmer does not 
get a proper price for what he produces. As a 
course, he can not get it when this surplus is imported into this 
country, and the farmer is put in competition with the cheap 
labor of some of the other countries. 

Still another difficulty lies in the fact that transportation 
charges are too high. 

The President in his message the other day spoke of this 
problem. If he recognizes it as a problem, I think we might 
also recognize it. I have a letter from a gentleman in my dis- 
trict that I want to read just a few paragraphs from in order 
that you may see how it affects the territory which I have the 
honor to represent. He says: 


Cut the freight rates by at least 50 per cent on all farm products 
on which the producer pays the freight. Increase them as much as 
may be necessary on all other products. On the latter the consumers 
pay the freight which divides the charges so gradually as to fall 
heavily on none, 


Now, listen! This is a Georgia farmer, but it would apply 
just as well to the farmers in California or in other sections 
of this country: 


The ordinary farmer in this county pays $3,000 a year freight on 
his peaches to the market. The same thing is true as to watermelons. 
If that is cut in half, he can very well pay 10 per cent more for 
freight on the things that he buys. Increase it on the products he 
buys. What city men do not seem to understand is that they never 
pay any part of the freight on farm products. Take peaches, for 
example. The price is fixed by the supply and demand in the place 
of sale, and has no relation whatever to the cost of production or the 
cost of transportation to the market. From this price, whatever it is, 
the freight is deducted, and the farmer gets only what is left. In 
other words, the farmer pays the freight, and when it is high it falls 
too heavily on him to be borne. The farmers in this section made 
money on peaches and were gradually building valuable homes until 
the freights were increased following the passage of the Adamson and 
the Esch-Cummins laws. For the past 10 years the peach crop has not 
averaged selling for enough in the market to pay the transportation 
costs and the expense of picking and packing, part of which costs 
and all of the production cost have been covered by mortgages on 
farms and incomes from sources other than farming. 


Now, gentlemen, I know this is literally true, because I am 
as familiar with that section as I am with the streets of Wash- 
ington, and I have been here a number of years. I have seen 
the changes that have been wrought in the conditions there, 
and the same changes that have been wrought in conditions 
there have no doubt been wrought in many other sections of 
the country by reason of the same facts. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. In regard to the reduction of transportation 
charges, I look at it in this way. The consumer wants the 
products just as cheap as he can get them and the middleman 
wants to sell all that he can. The middleman wants to handle 
all the farmers’ products he can and the middleman knows that 
the cheaper he can get the products the more of them he can sell, 
and if a reduction were made in freight rates, do you not figure 
that the middleman would take advantage of that reduction? 

Mr. LARSEN. I figure, as a matter of course, the middleman 
would get all out of this he could and he usually gets enough, 
according to my experience. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. And the middleman would perhaps get the 
benefit of it instead of the farmer. 

Mr. LARSEN. I do not think he would get all the benefit of 
it, but some of it, of course. 


of the greatest watermelon-producing States in the Union. Fre- 
quently it happens that he does not even get the freight. Oc- 
casionally, he may get a check for a few dollars, but within 
the last few years he has never received enough to make a living 
profit. When a man makes a little profit that is published to 
the world. That is the way the gambler succeeds. When a man 
wins it is placed before the public, but the man that loses keeps 
his mouth shut. One man makes a little profit, and the next 
year they all go in and plant again. I say that if the freight 


Take, for instance, the man who | 
ships a carload of watermelons from my State, which is one | 
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rates were put on a proper basis the man who produces the crop 
would get a fair profit. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. ‘The point I wanted to impress was that the 
middleman is to be reckoned with, 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. But now I want to discuss the bill, 
which I think is a middleman and consumer’s bill, to a great 
extent. 

The next thing the farmer might be aided in is the fer- 
tilizer propesition. A few days ago I addressed a letter to 
President Hoover, in which I stated that the organization of 
the House with only four committees—Ways and Means, Agri- 
culture, Rules, and Accounts—would not give the farmer ade- 
quate relief. One of the greatest problems that confronts 
the farmer in the South, anc especially on the Atlantic sea- 
board, is that of fertilizer. Some method must be found 
whereby the cost of this commodity can be reduced. 

What happened when the $6,000,000 appropriation was re- 
cently made for the relief of the farmers in the flood area? 
The men who hold the fertilizer waited until the farmers got 
the money and then in some cases raised the price of fer- 
tilizer $3 a ton, because they knew that the farmers had to 
have it. Now they are paying $35 a ton. I asked the Presi- 
dent to do exactly what the national defense act in 1916 pro- 
vided, to develop Muscle Shoals in order to produce nitrates for 
defense of the country in time of war, and produce fertilizer 
at a reasonable price in time of peace. 

The farmers’ fertilizer bill amounts to approximately $250,- 
000,000 annually. It is costing the farmers of my State 
$30,000,000. In one night last year the fertilizer men in caucus 
raised the price to the farmers of Georgia $8,000,000. In one 
night—while they were ringing out the old year and ringing 
in the new, while the farmer had been going up and down the 
street with the flag of truce fluttering from his rear—the fer- 
tilizer men got together in caucus and put a tax of $8,000,000 
on the farmers of my State. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Is it not a fact that the fertilizer 
concerns have made no money until last year and that they 
were forced to raise the price? 

Mr. LARSEN. I will take the testimony of Mr. Watson, 
president of the biggest company producing fertilizer. He 
gave out a statement which you will find in the Congressional 
Library, on February 13, of last year. You will find it in the 
Wall Street News, in which he said that business was good 
and fertilizer concerns expected to make great profits in 1928. 
He said in the January preceding that they had made money. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. I happen to know that they have 
not made any money and that they had to raise the price. 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman thinks he knows it—he does 
not know anything of the kind. The gentleman knows that 
the fertilizer men of this country have been living on the 
farmers that they helped to “ bust.” 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL, The fertilizer companies were 
“busted.” 

Mr. LARSEN. 
were paying large salaries. 


They were busted by the fact that they 
When they had gotten all that the 
farmers had and they could not pay any dividends they be- 


came busted—these officers who are drawing $50,000 salaries 
at the expense of the poor, depressed farmers in your own State 
and my State and every State in the Union where fertilizer is 
used. 

Not only that, but they stood here before Congress for more 
than seven long years, and every time we tried to put through 
a Muscle Shoals bill you voted it down. You can reduce the 
price of the farmer’s fertilizer, say the experts, and so said the 
late Mr. Madden who introduced the bill. You could have 
saved them from 30 to 50 per cent, and if you and your men are 
in an unprofitable business, why don't you get out and let 
somebody operate Muscle Shoals who can make fertilizer? 
[Applause. ] 

When I asked the President to put that bill before Congress 
and to bring relief to the agricultural classes of the country 
by reducing the price of production by reducing the price to 
the consumer he failed to do it. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is there any fertilizer relief in this bill? 

Mr. LARSEN. No; not much, except as Mr. Watson and his 
kind get relief. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is there any chance to amend it so that we 
can get some fertilizer relief? 

Mr. LARSEN. I do not think so. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chiirman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. 
these years, and I have been told that the only way that we can 
get relief is by what is called the equalization fee. What has 
become of the equalization fee? 

Mr. LARSEN. I am glad the gentleman has asked that ques- 
tion. We have had four bills, I believe, known as the McNary- 
Haugen bills, and for three of them I voted. I did not vote for 
the first one because it did not provide for any relief for a man 
living in the South. I voted for every one of the other bills con- 
taining an equalization fee, and I voted for an amendment to 
this bill trying to put it in, but the committee would not permit 
it. I voted for the Jones amendment, which would have in- 
cluded the debenture plan, but the committee voted that down. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Can the gentleman tell me any reason 
for this change from the last Congress? I do not know what 
to do. I am up in the air. These farm leaders told me that 
the only thing that would grant any relief was the equalization 
fee. It seems now to have been lost or buried or is strayed 
or stolen. Where is it? 

Mr. LARSEN. We have changed the administration, but I 
do not think that we have changed the policy much. The gen- 
tleman will remember that the last administration vetoed the 
equalization-fee plan, and it was generally stated at that time 
that the gentleman who happens to be the head of the present 
administration was largely instrumental in having the then 
administration leader, the President of the United States, write 
that veto message. 

It was therefore considered by a majority of the committee 
that the President of the United States was not in favor of the 
equalization fee. I do not know whether that is true or not. 
I regret it very much if it is. I wish there was something in 
the bill that would relieve the situation now. I voted to report 
out the bill, and in some respects it does very well. In other 
respects I think it falls far short. There is nothing in the bill 
that directs anything. There is a good deal in the bill that per- 
its something. It first proposes to create a Federal farm 
board, and when the Secretary of Agriculture appeared before 
the committee he said that he favored the creation of a board 
with “broad and comprehensive powers.” So far as I was con- 
cerned then, aid am concerned now, I am in favor of giving the 
board such powers, because, God knows, where a board is not 
directed to do anything it ought to be permitted to do a little of 
something. The bill says that it may do something. I think 
It is time that 


the board ought to be directed to do something. 
somebody was directed to do something to relieve the farmer. 
The bill provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall be 
ex officio a member of the board and that there shall be five 
other members of the board appointed by the President at first 
for terms of 2, 4, and 6 years, but that thereafter they shall 


be appointed for a term of six years each. It also pro- 
vides that there shall be a chairman, appointed by the Presi- 
dent. No term is fixed for the chairman, He may be the chair- 
man of that board for one day, or he may be the chairman for 
one year, or as long as the President of the United States sees 
fit to let him act as such. All of the members of the board 
except the chairman have a salary fixed at $12,000 a year. 
The chairman of the board has no term of office and has no 
salary fixed, except by the good graces of the man in the White 
House. It may be $5 or it may be $50,000, and there are those 
who advocate that amount. When the bill was before the com- 
mittee I offered an amendment to fix the salary, and I tried also 
to fix the term, but failed. I do not believe it is fair to the 
chairman of the board. He will have to go to the White House 
on Monday morning and get his orders from the President, and 
will not even know that he will serve until Saturday. The 
President will tell him, “ Now, Johnnie, if you are a good boy 
and you are able to absolutely dominate every man on the board 
and make him do as I tell you to do, you will be chairman and 
you will get a nice little salary check at the end of the month.” 

I offered an amendment to fix the salary, and to fix the term 
of office. I would make him a free-born American citizen, to 
hold office on an equality with other men on the board, and 
save him fronr the embarrassing situation of sitting on a board 
with other men who would say, “ We will get you by Saturday 
night, because we will go down and tell the President how you 
have acted, and how you did this and did not do that.” When 
I offered that amendment what do you suppose they said to 
me? They asked me if it were not a fact that the President can 
remove anyone when he gets ready, and I said yes, that I think 
that under a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the wisdom of which I very much doubted, the President has a 


right to remove any of them whenever he sees fit, but if he has 
the right to remove them, why then hold this cudgel over the | 
The committee voted down that amendment. | 


chairman’s head? 
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have confidence in your integrity, in your manhood, and in vour 
ability, should delegate to the President of the United States, 
or any other man, the power to fix the salary of such an officer. 
If it is logical, why did you not do it when you created the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? Why did you not do it when 
you created your Federal Trade Commission? Why did you 
not follow that plan, if it is one dictated by wisdom and com- 
mon sense, when you created all of the other boards? But no! 
This is to be made an exception. Are you so impotent that you 
are unable to legislate, or have you not the nerve to stand up 
and legislate for the American people in accordance with the 
commission that they have given you? I think it is an outrage, 
and I expect to offer an amendnrent to correct it. You may 
vote it down if you see fit, and probably you will. If so, it will 
be all right with me, for I will have discharged my duty. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LOZIER. The efficiency of the law, ‘then, will depend 
upon the administration, and inasmuch as no specific power is 
conferred by the act upon the board is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the board will exercise no power and adopt no 
policy which has not the unqualified approval of the Presi- 
dent? And judging it in the light of experience, does not this 
act provide for only such farm relief and such assistance as 
the President, in his judgment, may see fit to recommend? 

Mr. LARSEN. I think that is the intention of it. But if I 
knew that the President of the United States himself was 
going to administer the law it would be a little more satis- 
factory to me. But the President of these United States has 
a thousand more duties than any one man can perform, and 
the result is that there are thousands and thousands of em- 
ployees in Washington engaged each day in transacting mat- 
ters for the Government which the people of the United States 
think the President is doing. You and I as Representatives 
know that he is not doing it. 

Mr. LOZIER. My statement was not advanced as an argu- 
ment in favor of the pending bill but rather as one of many 
objections against it. 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes, I so understood; but we know that the 
President of the United States could not and would not do it. 
The circumstances surrounding his position are such that he 
can not do it. 

Now, there are other provisions of the bill to which I want 
to call your attention. I think the caption of the bill should 
be amended so as not to restrict the board. I think that the 
committee ought to give to the board—and I ean submit to 
you the testimony of prominent witnesses in support of it— 
the authority to aid production. We had before us a very promi- 
nent gentleman—Mr. Hull, I think his name is—from Indiana. 
He told us that he was at the head of a cooperative organiza- 
tion in that State and that the organization had enabled the 
farmers, by funds which it had loaned to them through the 
association, to buy machinery, livestock, and matters of that 
kind in the crop-production program. He said they had aided 
the farmers very much and had enabled the farmers to reduce 
the cost of production and to buy conveniently and cheaply. 

That is not permitted in this bill, Yet the gentleman I re- 
ferred to came all the way from Indiana and begged the com- 
mittee to put a provision in there which would permit the 
board to aid the farm organization in purchasing seed, fertilizer, 
livestock, and machinery, and so forth, necessary for the pro- 
duction. 

I am quite sure that a plan of that kind might be worked 
out and that millions of dollars might be saved thereby to the 
farmer. I offered such amendment, but it was voted down. 
There is another section of the bill which provides that the 
farm board may advance money to cooperative associations. 
For what? To build up cooperative associations. That is, to 
employ men to go out and preach to the farmers the wisdom 
and the desirability of forming cooperative associations. You 
know the farmer has been preached to so much along that line 
that he has gotten a little tired of such instruction, They are 
getting a little bit like “the man from Missouri.” They want 
to be shown. If you will show the farmer that if he can get 
into a cooperative association and can get aid to buy the things 
necessary in the spring of the year, so that he can produce 
cheaply, then you will have in him a man who will join the 
We had an organization in my State a few years 
ago with 47,000 members, but it has only about 4,000 now. 
Why? The association was not able to help the farmer finance 
the eost of his production, and the association was only able to 
advance 75 per cent of the value of the product when it was 
delivered to the cooperative for sale. When a farmer produces 


I do not think the chairnran of the board ought to be put in! a thousand dollars’ worth of a commodity, he ought to have 


that position. I do not believe that you, as representatives of 


approximately $1,000. He can not take $750 and with it pay 
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off his debts or stand off creditors, He has to have it all. 
This bill permits the board to do an insurance scheme, advo- 
cated by Mr. Bledsoe, of Mississippi. It should, and if it 
works will, enable men to go in the cooperative association and 
to deliver products for sale, receiving about 97 per cent of the 
value when delivered, and any increase in price received when 
sold and no loss will come to the producer if the price declines. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN, Certainly, 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman has spoken in regard to the 
appointment of the members of this board. Do I understand 
they are all to be of the same party? 

Mr. LARSEN. I am glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion. I asked the question of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I asked if he thought the board ought to be regional and 
bipartisan, I thought it would be better for the board to be 
regional anyhow, because, with a small board of five members, | 
if it is not regional, the chances are that some commodity will 
not be represented. It might not be out in the Wheat Belt, 
but I do think it will be. It might be down in the Cotton 
Belt, but I am afraid it will not be. I think the members of 
the board should represent those regions where the crops are 
grown. The trend of the argument was that the members 
should be familiar with the market, but I think it is just as 
important to get a man who is familiar with the crop. There- 
fore, we should have one from the Cotton Belt, and one from 
the Wheat Belt and one from the Fruit Belt and various other 
belts where the different commodities are produced, in order 
that the board may be representative of the different regional 
commodities. I do not think it is best to let any man or any 
one party run away with the proposition, either regionally or 
by party. 

Mr. GREEN. I would suggest to the gentleman that if this 
board is to be made up of men who hold the faith of the 
party now in power, and they are as slow in bringing about 
farm relief as that party has been, we need not expect very 
much after the board is appointed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN. I think it would be better to have a bi- 
partisan board. I do not think it is best to let any one party 
administer it all, but I did not offer an amendment on either 
one of those propositions, becatise I realized the Senate would 
have the opportunity and that probably the Senate would 
know more about fixing it than I do. I was unable to fix 
anything of the kind with the House committee, and I do 
not think it will be possible to fix it here. However, I do not 
know that it is absolutely necessary. As far as I am personally 
concerned, I will not be greatly disturbed if the bill is passed 
without providing for a regional or bipartisan board. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Does the gentleman think there 
can be any effective farm-relief legislation without an effective 
increase of the price which the farmer receives for his products? 

Mr. LARSEN. As a matter of course there can not be. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Does the gentleman think this 
bill carries sufficient means for providing price elevation for the 
farmer? 

Mr, LARSEN. I do not, umess it be through the creation 
of the farm board, and the board actually functions for the 
benefit of the farmer, which I hope they will, but I somehow 
doubt, 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Referring to cooperative associations and | 
the gentleman from Missouri having to be shown, it may be 
interesting for the House and the gentleman to know that the | 
Ozark Fruit Growers Cooperative Association has really saved | 
the day for the strawberry growers of southwest Missouri, and | 
it is growing stronger after 15 years of operation. 

Mr. LARSEN. I am giad to hear such good news, although 
it is a long ways from where I live. It is a long way from | 
Georgia to Tipperary. But I hope we in Georgia get some bene- | 
fit under this bill. However, I doubt that very much, because | 
I do not believe the farm board will function, and if it does | 
function, according to certain information, it will function about | 
10 years from now, and that will be too late for the farmer in my 
country. | 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Inasmuch as there can be no stabilization of 
farm prices on a higher level without control of the surplus, 
does the gentleman think the surplus can be controlled without 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
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an adequate revolving fund, and can there be any permanent 
stabilization of the price of farm commodities on a higher level 
without some method by which you can replete and refurnish 
the revolving fund? 

Mr. LARSEN. I am glad the gentleman called attention to 
that. It is section 6, I believe, which provides that the stabili- 
zation corporation shall force these cooperative associations to 
sell their products when it is evident that the holding of the 
products tends to increase the cost to such extent that it be- 
comes a burden on the consumers. Gentlemen, that ought to 
be stricken out of the bilL We are not here trying to draw a 
consumer’s bill; we are here to draw something that will re- 
lieve the farmer. I told gentlemen on the committee the other 
day when I tried to strike that out that the preceding para- 
graph provided ample machinery for the purpose. I told them 
that language was pure and simple bunk; that it was sop 
thrown out to keep the consumers or some big consumers’ 
organization off until they could pass the bill. If we are com- 
ing here afraid of these middlemen’s organizations, we had 
just as well adjourn and go home. We should strike out that 
language. Then I am not so sure about your stabilization 
proposition anyhow. Stabilization may be all right, but we 
used to get 40 cents a pound for cotton and you folks out in 
the West got $3 per bushel for wheat; did you not? But you 
will never see any $3 wheat if you have a stabilization board, 
because you will never get a high price, and there will not be 
any 40-cent cotton. At best it may be 20 cents, because they 
will stabilize it before it gets to that price. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DIcKINsoN]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I was very much interested in the comments of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] in which he said this was a 
polished essay. On the one hand we find it is not strong 
enough, and on the other hand we find a great many people say- 
ing it is tremendously drastic and far-reaching. We find also 
there are a great many people saying that the limitations on 
the board are too drastic, and they suggest that possibly only 
the eommodities produced by cooperatives can be handled by 
this board. When that suggestion is made it convinces me they 
are not acquainted with the real purpose of this legislation. 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to the argument 
in favor of the debenture plan. I was interested in the observa- 
tion of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. I think 
he exploded the whole theory of the debenture plan so far as its 
application to this great country of ours is concerned. On top 
of that I went to suggest this to you, that whenever you adopt a 
system of checks and balances and whenever you pay a bounty 
on one commodity and charge it against another commodity you 
are establishing a principle that will live to plague us economi- 
cally as long as this country exists. 

How long would it be before you would find that some one 
wanted a bounty on the export of an industrial commodity 
because some other commodity was seeking a profit or obtaining 
a profit in its operations here in the United States, and they 
would be entitled to the same bounty and the same consideration 
at the hands of this Congress as the farmers are for the reason 
they could show that economically they were not able to sustain 
themselves under existing conditions. If you could not help 
them with a protective tariff then they would say, “ We are pro- 
ducing an export, therefore help us with an export bounty.” 
You might ship some of your coal abroad and get a bounty on it, 
Williams ; but in this way you will absolutely destroy the whole 
protective tariff system that we have spent all of these years 
building up in this great country of ours. 

There is another thing about the export bounty plan and 


| that is as you maintain stability of price you increase the 


amount of the commodity by the promise of a reward. 

Let me tell you the only bounty plan I know of that is 
working successfully. It is described in the Country Gentle 
It is on dairy commodities in Australia, and they levy 
against every pound of dairy commodities produced an assess- 
ment of 3 cents a pound, which goes into a sinking fund to pay 
a royalty of 6 cents a pound on every pound of dairy commodity 
that is exported out of the country, and they have automatically 
raised the domestic price of butter, for instance, 6 cents a 
pound while there is only charged the producers 3 cents a 
pound. This is a good example of the old equalization fee in 
combination with the debenture plan, but the funds are charged 
against the producer of the commodity. 

Now, aS a matter of fact, the debenture plan ought not to 
be considered by this House. The equalization fee is past his- 
tory. The reason it is past history is because in carrying 
out the campaign pledges that we made during the fall of 1928 
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and in the conventions of 1928, we fixed certain policies that 
should be included in this bill and this bill is the reflection of 
those policies so fixed in that campaign, and this House ought 
to maintain its pledge to the voters of this country by writing 
the law on the statute books of the United States in the form 
directed by the voters in that campaign. [Applause.] 

In other words, I think this last campaign was sufficiently 
far-reaching that this House ought to take advantage of every 
parliamentary practice that is permitted by the rules of the 
House to confine this bill and the amendments to it to the exact 
provisions of the bill and the campaign pledges as reflected in 
the bill. Therefore, I expect to see some points of order made 
if some of these amendments are offered that are now being 
talked about on the floor of this House. 

It is interesting to see the difference in the atmosphere in 
the House from what it has been for the past six years. Well 
can we remember when the old farm relief bill would come on 
the floor of this House, and we would have a parliamentarian 
here watching every parliamentary tactic that could be taken 
advantage of. We found a constitutional law man on the floor 
and we had a man here to answer the economic arguments, 
and now we find a bill here with some passing criticism, but 
with practically unanimous support all along the line, and we 
are going to puss a bill that in my judgment will become the 
law. 

I want to compliment the farm organizations of this country, 
however, for the fight they have made. It was only six or 
seven years ago, when we started on the farm relief fight, that 
farm relief was taken almost as a passing joke. As a matter 
of fact, the farm organizations kept up a persistent fight and 
you can say all you want to about the old McNary-Haugen bill, 
it was the vehicle around which this economic cause was sold 
to the country, so that now we are here with practically a 
unanimous opinion as to about how far we can go, about what 
we can do, and what should be done. 

I want to say to you that in my judgment this is a good bill, 
and will be very far reaching in its economic effect, so far as 
the farming interests of this country are concerned. 

I am pleased to read the report made by the committee—and 
I want to state to the Members of this House that it is one of 
the best documents on economics I have ever seen presented to 
this House in support of any legislation that has ever been pre- 
sented to the House since I have been a Member of it for more 
than 10 years. It discusses this question intelligently, it reflects 
sincere judgment, it reflects caution, it reflects the very purpose 
for which this bill is presented to the House, and for that rea- 
son I hope you will take this report home with you at night 
and read it, because it deserves the careful study of every 
Member of this House before voting on this bill during the 
coming week. 

It also suggests another thing, and that is that the present 
administration is not committed to a single piece of legislation. 
It has the suggestion that this committee is going to give fur- 
ther consideration to the farm cause. It is going to bring in a 
research bill. They are going to be interested in other forms, 
if you please, of farm relief; legislation that will establish a 
comprehensive agricultural policy for this great country of 
ours, and it is only by this dedication of our service to this 
cause that we will be able to really work out a program that is 
going to be not only effective but also permanent in behalf of 
the producers of food in this great country of ours. 

The present proposed legislation approaches this problem 
from an entirely different angle. This legislation approaches 
the problem from a stabilization angle and not from the angle 
that we have heretofore approached the problem, either with 
the equalization-fee machinery or the debenture-plan machinery. 
This is a stabilization program. This tries to fit the farm prob- 
lem into the economic equation of this great country of ours on 
a parity and with an equal chance to work out its future in com- 
petition with the other interests of the country. 

This is a long-time program, not an automatic program, The 
old equalization fee was an automatic program by which, with 
a cogwheel system, you absolutely locked the commodity within 
the provisions of the bill itself. Of course, the debenture plan 
would be of no benefit to any article except those in export, and 
that relates to only 15 per cent of the food products of this 
country. It would not affect any commodity unless you had a 
surplus. 
this bill. In my judgment, it would be impracticable to try and 
hook it up with the machinery of stabilization, for the reason 
that you would have a complicated system, and would be trying 
to work out the problem from two different angles, which is 
never successful. 

Now, with reference to the power of this board. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a great many people said, “ What we want is a 
farm board”; and yet there is some objection that the President 
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is going to name the chairman and fix his salary. Why should 
not he? The board is going to be responsible for the successful 
administration of the legislation. If it is responsible for the 
legislation, tell me why it is not a part of caution to say to the 
President of the United States go over the country and out of 
the 120,000,000 people select a man who in your judgment can 
take this supreme, economic responsibility on his shoulders and 
do his best to work out the problem that confronts agriculture 
and determine the agricultural policy of the country. 

Now, I think I know something about how they are provid- 
ing the machinery through which the bill shall operate. I 
am a believer in the cooperative marketing system. Well do 
1 remember when the first cooperative marketing system was 
proposed as a basis for farm relief, and as the agency through 
which the board should work. I am a believer in that, and 
through this cooperative producers’ association or agency we 
are going to have the board function in behalf of the producer. 

Let me suggest that here is a comment which I took from 
the Chicago Tribune of April 18, 1929, of these two problems: 


The great virtue of the debenture plan in the eyes of its friends is 
that it may be expected to achieve results without the conscious co- 
operation of the farmers themselves. ‘The President’s plan depends 
entirely upon the cooperation of farmers, If they will not join forces 
and remain united, the fund can not conceivably help them. 


Let me suggest to you that unless the farmers are willing 
to go in and help in this systematic work in working out the 
economic features, then it is going to be hard to do much for 
them. 

On the other hand, take the debenture plan, and here is the 
difficulty: You ship wheat abroad, and you can have a bounty 
paid on that. But it does not take the farmer into their confi- 
dence at all—the machinery is far outside of the farmer and he 
is not a part of it. If you think that the farmer does not want 
to be a part of his own machinery you are wrong. 

I want to state to you that one of the great underlying prin- 
ciples of the bill is the fact that it is going to function through 
the farm cooperative association. Oh, but you say you have 
not any farm cooperative on some commodities. We have not a 
cooperative association on corn but you pass this bill and most 
of the corn that goes into the Chicago market from northern 
Illinois and Iowa will have a cooperative organization that will 
comply with the provisions of the bill and will be effective. 

Not only that, but we go further than that. They have a right 
so to designate a marketing agency, but before I get to that 
I want to take up the advisory council committee. This board 
is not going to sit down here in Washington and say, “ We are 
going to do all this ourSelves; we are not going to consult any- 
body; we are not going to become acquainted with the country 
and the conditions surrounding the production of a commodity.” 
This bill provides for the selection of commodity committees, and 
it is the old advisory counsel idea in the old McNary-Haugen 
bills. It is to represent the producers themselves. They are 
the men who represent the producers, and they will be brought 
in to sit down around the table, and they will say, “ Here is the 
corn condition for the future. What are we going to do about 
it and what is the best price obtainable?” 

Mr. Chairman, I am a great believer in the stabilization 
plan. When we stabilize the price, once you fix a price where 
you can carry it through from one end of the season to the 
other, once you determine there is machinery enough in this 
law whereby there will not be a speculative fluctuation up and 
down, then you have established the next step that can be 
taken following that; and what is it? Once you have the 
stabilization machinery fixed in this country, you at once give 
that machinery a bargaining power—that is, a right to put 
that commodity on an equality in return for labor with the 
other commodities of the country. You say there is nothing 
in this bill that will help advance the price. Oh, no. All it 
does is to stabilize the price, but once you get stabilization, 
then you have a bargaining power whereby you can advance 
the price as economic conditions will permit you to advance 
it; and there is the underiying principle of this bill, which will 
give you the remedy for the situation that is complained of. 
A great many people are saying, “ What are you going to do 
with all of the independent agencies now in existence in this 
country engaged in the marketing of these various com- 
modities?” I have had numerous telegrams from many from 
my own district, from elevator concerns that are independent 
of any connection with a cooperative organization, saying, 
“Have we not a right to exist?” Why, yes; and there is 
nothing in this law that will prevent their continuing in busi- 
ness, because if you have a stabilized price, any elevator con- 
cern, whether it is cooperative or independent, will be able to 
deal with greater certainty on a commission turnover for a 
service rendered, and they will not be compelled to face the 
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fluctuations they are compelled to face now. It would stabil- 
ize their business rather than drive them out of business. 
Therefore, this machinery heads up this whole proposition 
exactly in the control of the centralized market, where it will 
be effective not only for the cooperative organizations engaged 
in the production and handling of those commodities but also 
those independent concerns that are doing a like business, 
providing their service is a legitimate business rather than a 
speculative business. 

As a matter of fact, I know that there is going to be a 
great deal of criticism brought to the attention of this House 
about the terms of this bill, and the complaint is not going to 
be that it does not go far enough. The complaint is going 
to be that it goes too far, and there will be a lot of independent 
agencies that will say that they are fearful of being driven out 
of business if compelled to face the competition that this bill 
provides. 

If they are doing a service business, handling grain through 
their elevator for a commission charge of 1 cent to 2 cents a 
bushel, or whatever it may be, they need have no fear concerning 
their being able to continue in the future, so far as the terms of 
this bill are concerned. 

A great deal is being said about the losses, and one of the 
arguments for the old equalization fee was the loss question. 
One of the arguments we had was that you would have no way 
by which you could absorb the losses. There seems to be a grow- 
ing confidence in this country that if you will organize under. the 
provisions of this bill, if you will meet the requirements all along 
the line as required in your board and corporation and coopera- 
tives, if they will go into the market and there make themselves 
known as they should and say to those engaged in the handling 
of that commodity, “in view of the production, in view of the 
world condition, in view of processing, in view of consumption 
of this commodity we believe that the corn crop or the wheat 
crop or the cotton crop can be absorbed for this year with a 
reasonable carry-over for next yéar at a certain price,” you will 
have done no one any harm, They will ask whether this par- 
ticular agency is willing to help cooperate with the Government 
board in the matter of maintaining the price. If they will, then, 
in my judgment, it would not be necessary-for the stabilization 
corporation to buy a single bushel of corn or wheat or a bale of 
cotton, If, on the other hand, the marketing machinery of this 


country will set itself in opposition to this bill, then, in my judg- 


ment, it will be necessary for the board to go into these markets 
and absolutely carry out the provisions of this bill with refer- 
ence to the right of storage and of carrying a commodity in order 
to maintain and stabilize that price. I do not think anyone can 
dispute that. If the board has sufficient influence, and I believe 
it ought to have, if it has sufficient authority and I believe it has, 
then they can go in and make their influence felt in the central- 
ized markets of the country to where they will not have to go in 
and either process or carry commodities. In other words, we 
are finding this as we go on in this country. 

When we once realize it is necessary to absorb the com- 
modity at a certain price it is simply taken for granted, and 
they go right along, and absolutely no one knows very much 
about it. It will not make much difference to you people who 
eat bread whether wheat is maintained within 25 cents or 50 
cents of either its maximum or minimum price. As a matter of 
fact, the amount of wheat in a loaf of bread is so small that its 
cost should not be reflected in the price. What I think is this: 
When this bill is passed it will be sufficiently sold to the coun- 
try and to the marketing machinery that has to do with fixing 
the price in our centralized markets that action on the part of 
the board will not have to be drastic and never far-reaching. 
If they can do that there will never be a sale of a commodity 
at a loss at all. Oh; but you say, what about wheat? All right, 
let us talk about wheat. Suppose there are a hundred million 
bushels of wheat that have to be marketed in a foreign coun- 
try. Suppose we wanted to determine the price here that 
would give us the machinery whereby we could export that 
wheat without loss. Suppose you had this board in action, with 
wheat cooperatives and a stabilization corporation such as I 
have suggested, and you say, “In order to prevent this slump 
in the price of wheat we must go in here and take care of 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat.” If I were a member of that 
board, if I were representing one of those agencies, one of 
the first things I would do would be to get in touch with the 
Canadian wheat pool. And I want to say to you that if the 
wheat producers of this country through this agency created 
here would join with the Canadian wheat pool they will not 
be compelled te sell any wheat either in this country or in 
Canada at a loss, because they will have a controlling influence 
on the world’s price, as you will find if you study wheat pro- 
duction and wheat marketing. 
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Not only that, if you will take the export portion of our 
wheat and gradually draw it out of the market in order to 
stabilize the price, you would be able to market that wheat 
at the end of the crop season at more than the average price. 
The danger of a loss is very remote. In my judgment you 
could successfully carry out the provision even on wheat. 

It has been stated here that 85 per cent of the food products 
of this country are consumed in our domestic market, and 
therefore this is a stabilizing and price-improving bill, which 
in my judgment will be of far-reaching effect, and in my 
judgment it will give the farmers a better return, because they 
will be able to carry their surplus into the season of the year 
where the price usually reflects a higher figure. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. My people are much concerned about 
these little private elevators that you mention, and, in fact, 
some of the larger elevators. What is the objection to making 
loans to such concerns as those, as applied in section 3 of the 
bill, on page 7? 

Mr. DICKINSON. When you render assistance to people 
under this bill other than an organized agency, you are going 
to do a very dangerous thing. The reason why I contend it 
will benefit the independent man is that under this bill we shall 
have a steadier market, and the independent man will get his 
turnover commission, and not suffer from the decline of price 
such as he faces at the present day. The wheat producers of 
this country will have a great deal more confidence in this farm 
board if it functions through the producers of the commodities 
rather than through independent or grain elevator concerns 
that are not directly connected with the grain producers of the 
country. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
tion in grain? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes; absolutely. In my judgment the 
great benefit of this bill is that it will take out the sharp ups 
and downs in the market. For illustration, I will mention the 
fact that when coming to Washington in the fall of 1927 there 
was not sufficient crib room on our farm to crib all the corn 
and we sold 2,000 bushels in December, 1927, for 55 cents per 
bushel. Two thousand bushels were placed in good crib and 
‘arried until June, 1928. Following the adjournment of Con- 
gress I was able in the closing days of June to sell that corn - 
for the July 1 closings, netting me 95 cents a bushel. A break, 
if you please, between the marketing season when corn is har- 
vested to the following mid-summer season of 40 cents a bushel. 
It would be a good deal better for the corn producers if they 
could get 75 or 80 cents a bushel the year through, rather than 
receive only 55 cents at the harvest time and 95 cents on corn 
stored and carried into the next season. What happens under 
the present system? The producer gets the low return for the 
most of his crop, which goes into the hands of the speculator 
and the commissien concerns, who carry it for a higher price 
the following season. The processor pays above the average 
price, and, therefore, the consumer pays above the average 
price, while the producer sells for less than the average price, 
and the benefit goes into the hands of the speculator and the 
manipulator. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. 


Do you think it will lessen the specula- 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 


May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it the gentleman’s belief in regard to 
these elevator people that they will become commission men 
instead of producers? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Do they come under subparagraph (b) of 
section 8? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am not certain about that. I do not 
remember that subdivision. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SIROVICH. As I understand it, there are over 4,000,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat produced all over the world. In the 
United States we have 800,000,000 bushels and 500,000,000 
bushels in Canada. How would the pooling of the interests of 
the wheat growers of the United States and Canada affect over 
4,000,000,000 bushels of wheat produced by Russia, Argentina, 
and India? 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Only about 20 per cent of the total wheat 
crop ever gets into the international trade, and therefore if you 
take the amount that we send and which Canada sends you 
have got about 35 per cent of the wheat that goes into the world 
trade. Give me 35 per cent of the wheat that goes into the 
world trade and I will be more successful in fixing the price of 
wheat than John D. Rockefeller has been in fixing the price 
of oil. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
there? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it the gentleman's understanding that 
no financial aid shall be extended by the board, as provided in 
this bill, to corporations not organized by producers? 

Mr. DICKINSON. ‘There is no provision in the bill for loan- 
ing to independent concerns for either equipment or marketing. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman explain this language 
in section 8, paragraph (b), which provides— 

No such association or corporation shall be held to be producer owned 
and producer controlled unless owned and controlled by cooperative 
associations as above defined— 


So far all right, but— 


and/or by individuals engaged as original producers of the agricultural 
commodity ? 


If that option is possible how is the gentleman going to pre- 
vent one large gentleman farmer, if you please, fromm getting 
control of a stabilization corporation to the disadvantage of 
every other smaller farmer in that locality? 

Mr. KETCHAM. If the gentleman from Iowa will permit, I 
will state the committee’s attitude to the gentleman from New 
York. That particular matter was gone into very carefully and 
there was probably as much discussion over that particular sec- 
tion as any other single section in the bill. The language we 
have drafted here we believe will prevent any such arrangement 
as the gentleman has suggested. The gentleman will note that 
the language provides that the real thought back of the par- 
ticular kind of an organization to which he refers is not the 
fact that the man is engaged in the business of trading in grain, 
but he must be the original producer of that particular article. 
That is as close, I think, as the definition can be made, and it 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


was nrade with the very condition in mind and the exact 
illustration the gentleman gives. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would not the bill be stronger if you 
struck out the “and/or,” the alternative provision? Would not 
the bill then do the very thing you are all trying to do? 

Mr. KETCHAM. This was given a great deal of thought and 
discussed pro and con, and the view the gentleman has 
advanced—— 

Mr. DICKINSON. I would suggest that the gentlemen delay 
their argument about “or” and “the” until the bill is taken 
up under the 5-minute rule, because they are taking up my time. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Some previous speaker has made the state- 
ment that he was fearful, if certain conditions should arise 
under which the price of wheat would actually go to $3 a 
bushel, that under the stabilization plan of the board the 
farmer would never be able to reach the price of $3 a bushel, 
which he actually would under conditions that now exist. 
Reference was also made to the conditions under which wheat 
sometimes sold at 40 cents a bushel. I will ask the gentleman 
if he does not think the wheat growers of the country are 
more fearful of a 40-cent price than they are of a $3 price. 

Mr. DICKINSON. They have had a great deal more experi- 
ence with the price of 40 cents, because they have seen their 
product decline toward the 40-cent price, although it may not 
have reached that price, and they have never had any experi- 
ence with the $3 price except under war conditions, 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I would like to ask the gentleman the fol- 
lowing question: This bill, so far as I see it, takes care of over 
85 per cent of all the agricultural commodities that are pro- 
duced in our country. About 15 or 18 per cent of them have 
an exportable surplus. When there is that surplus does this 
bill permit the Federal farm board, with respect to the two 
commodities that preduce an exportable surplus—cotton and 
wheat—to go over the 4,500,000 farms of our country and find 
out which have been working on the basis of economic loss 
and put them out of business because they have been losing 
anyway? If that were done, it would seem to me you would 
do away with the exportable surplus and relieve the conges- 
tion you have been finding in the cotton industry and wheat 
industry. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. This bill does not provide any machinery 
except machinery for advice and suggestions as to whether or 
not a man can make money operating at a certain price. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

As an outline of various features of the farm-relief question 
and of this bill I submit the following’ statement: 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


What a change in the atmosphere of the House with refer- 
ence to the farm legislation since the last time the farm cause 
was on the floor. No longer are the parliamentarians watching 
the rights of the farmer and his legislation on the floor; no 
longer is he being denounced as some one asking for a privilege 
to which he is not entitled. Apparently the last campaign has 
converted everyone to the farmer's cause, There are still those 
who think his cause should be ignored; there are still those 
who believe that the present bill does not go far enough. But 
in the main it is very apparent that the farmer is here among 
friends and that his cause is to be heard in open court and that 
a bill will be passed and will be agreed upon that will be signed 
by the President and become a law, 

FARM ORGANIZATION 


Regardless of the criticism that comes to many farm organi- 
zations by reason of the lack of harmony among their members, 
and regardless of the fact that the farm organizations have 
not heretofore entirely agreed upon a program of legislation, 
it is certainly true, however, that the farm organizations have 
been the backbone of the farm-relief fight and have presented 
it to the country so effectively that it could no longer be 
ignored. 

M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


It is also true that the McNary-Haugen bill made a national 
reputation, and regardless of the viewpoint that many Members 
of the House have heretofore held with reference thereto, it 
must be acknowledged that this form of legislation was the 
vehicle through which the farm cause has been sold to the 
country, to where it is appearing on this floor to-day, with 
friends from the East, West, North, and South. 


ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


Nor will the present administration be satisfied with the 
passage of a mere marketing bill. This special session of Con- 
gress has been called to consider farm relief legislation. In 
my judgment, the next regular session and those to follow will 
consider legislation almost as important to the farming in- 
terests of this country as the marketing bill and the tariff 
revision that are to be considered at this special session. This 
is not the end but the beginning. It is a determination on the 
part of the present administration to formulate an agricultural 
policy for this country that will be enduring in the future, 
The interest of 30,000,000 people and the tremendous in- 
vestments in farm lands, farm livestock, and farm equipment 
can not be ignored in the development of this country in the 
future. Therefore the most encouraging sign of to-day is the 
fact that this is the beginning and not the end of a determined 
effort on the part of this Government to firmly fix agriculture 
as a future industry in this country and to place the same 
on equality with other industries. This administration program 
will include practically all of the following suggested remedies: 

First. An effective merchandising program as contained in 
this bill, the details of which I will discuss within the next few 
moments. 

Second. A determined effort on the part of this Government to 
do sufficient research work in a Government laboratory to utilize 
the farm waste that is now considered worthless. This is in- 
volved in the provisions of H. R. 194, that I hope may be brought 
to the consideration of this House at an early date. This would 
include the use of our cornstalks, our oat hulls, our skim milk, 
our cotton stems, our cottonseeds, and numerous other waste 
products that at the present time are not utilized in any way. 

Third. The tariff revision that will soon occupy the attention 
of this House. Had it not been for the farm cause there would 
have been no special session of Congress. Tariff revision can 
therefore be justified only from one viewpoint, and that is that 
the revision must be made in the interest of agriculture. Many 
industries will seek to eliminate competition; many industries 
will ask for more protection in order that profits may be more 
easily made; but in the main, if the present tariff revision does 
not properly reflect protection to the interests of the farm, then 
the efforts of this special session so far as tariff revision is con- 
cerned will be largely in vain. 

Fourth. It is more than pleasing to those of us living in the 
Middle West to see the commitment of this administration to 
the inland waterway improvement. The Canadian treaty 
should not only provide for the division of water at Niagara 
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but also should provide for the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan to insure water transportation from the Great Lakes 
to the Mississippi River. Lake improvements should be com- 
menced that will maintain the lake levels at the normal or 
highest possible point. This is an engineering matter, the facts 
are known, the conclusions can be agreed upon, and the legis- 
lative authorization made. The inland waterway system should 
be one system. <A barge drawing 9 feet should be able to leave 
Pittsburgh and proceed either to the Twin Cities on the Missis- 
sippi or to Sioux City on the Missouri. It is estimated that the 
differential in freight rates when this system is inaugurated 
will return a material profit to the farm interests and industrial 
interests of the Mississippi Valley in every annual turnover. 

Fifth. A warehousing act was introduced by Congressman 
Letrs, of Iowa. It expands the present facilities for ware- 
housing. This is another improvement that will come with the 
use of our rivers for the purpose of navigation. 

EQUALIZATION FED 


In the last campaign the equalization fee was a subject of 
keen discussion. The equalization fee does not appear in this 
farm relief legislation presented for the consideration of this 
House. Legislation including this provision has twice been 
vetoed. It seems but a safe conclusion that we are justified in 
making an initial effort to pass a substitute for such legislation. 

DEBENTURE PLAN 

It is my hope that this House will not agree to an amendment 
to this bill including the debenture plan. It is my judgment 
that the debenture plan would bring to this legislation such 
severe criticism and would tend to commit us to a policy that in 
tne future would be dangerous and the effect of which might 
tend to destroy the present protective system under which our 
country has prospered for more than 100 years. 

THE PRESENT LEGISLATION 

Coming now to the legislation being considered by the House, 
permit me to suggest that the first observation of anyone famil- 
iar with the terms of farm relief legislation can not help 
but be to the effect that this legislation is an approach to the 
solution of the farm problem from a different direction than any 
heretofore suggested. It is an effort to adopt in our present 
marketing machinery the principle of centralized control as exer- 
cised by the wheat pool in Canada. The basis of the machinery 
is a Federal farm board. No one can read this bill with any 
fear that the Federal farm board will not have sufficient author- 
ity to take the steps and do the things required to protect the 
producers of farm commodities in this country. The declaration 
of policy is far-reaching; it is definite; it suggests the way; it 
tells what must be prevented; it is a responsibility such as no 
board has been charged with since the formation of the Federal 
Reserve Board under the present banking law. 

MARKETING AGENCIES 

Some fear has been expressed that this board would not be 
authorized to protect the interests of the producer. No language 
could be more definite and no principle could be more clearly 
defined in any law than the charge to this board that it must 
function through cooperative producers’ organizations and that 
the stabilization corporations are merely subsidiaries of these 
preducer organizations, 


ADVISORY COMMODITY COMMITTEES 


Nor is the board to assume all the authority and to determine 
all the policies under the provisions of this legislation. Com- 
modity committees are agreed upon to be designated by the 
board and to join with the board in working out the necessary 
marketing machinery to protect the producers of any commodity. 

FINANCING 


The financing machinery is a revolving fund of $500,000,000 
under the control of the board and with the approval of the ad- 
visory commodity committee. Stabilization corporations can 
have the use of this fund to enable them to purchase and store 
merchandise and otherwise dispose of any given commodity. 


LOSSES 


It is my judgment that if the program sufficiently impresses 
the commission concerns and the present established marketing 
machinery of farm commodities that it will be effective. The 
final effect would be to permit a declaration or suggestion as to 
a minimum price below which a commodity would not be per- 
mitted to go. Once this principle is established and the Gov- 
ernment machinery put behind it, I believe that the price of 
that commodity can be maintained at that price or a higher 
price. This program would naturally be a long-time program. 
It would not automatically bring a commodity within its con- 
trol like an equalization-fee bill or a debenture plan. However, 
it would have the authority of the Government with the whole 
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organization behind it, federally financed, in its effort to make 
its decision the controlling influence in the low-price level of 
that commodity. 

STABILIZATION 


In my judgment, this machinery would therefore bring about 
stabilization of price at the best possible level at which a com- 
modity could be merchandised in view of the world production, 
the world consumption, the domestic demand, and the economic 
condition generally. Once the machinery is put into motion and 
the price is stabilized there is an implied authority of bargain- 
ing power involved and an adjustment of price level will be 
brought that will place the farmer on an equality with other 
industries of this country and permit him to enjoy equal privi- 
leges with other interests, 

EXISTING FACILITIES 


Many inquiries are now being made concerning the effect of 
this legislation on the independent grain operator.: His field of 
operation will not be involved unless he is a speculator on the 
board of trade. The real purpose of this legislation will be to 
prevent the violent fluctuation of the market, the seasonable 
slump, and stabilize the price throughout the crop year. This 
will not be conducive to excessive speculators who are attempt- 
ing to secure additional profits by reason of extreme fluctua- 
tions. But the elevator man, the country grain dealer, the man 
owning independent facilities will be able to buy his grain on a 
steadier market and sell it on a surer market and accept his 
commission. Therefore the independent grain dealer rendering 
a service for a commission charge will continue in his line of 
business just as at present. The anxiety being created by those 
interested in centralized markets in requesting their independent 
country merchant to show his anxiety as to the effect of the bill 
is ill founded. This bill will tend to stabilize the price of the 
commodities that are brought within its centrol. 

EFFECT ON CORN 

The view of the effect on corn is well set out by Harvey 
Ingham in his first report to the Des Moines Register under 
date of April 16, as follows: 


As a matter of fact, there is no corn surplus running over a period 
of four years. In these later years we have not been having much of a 
surplus in any year. It will not require so much organization nor so 
big a fund to insure stability for corn marketing. The growing uses 
for corn, the fact that the corn area is limited, all the conditions work 
to favor the corn grower. If corn can be kept off the market at husk- 
ing time so the price can not be broken then it is almost sure that the 
year’s price from now on will be fairly satisfactory. 

Of course, the farm problem can not be handled in Washington solely 
with reference to corn, nor ought the corn areas to be satisfied with 
legislation that will stabilize them but does not go far enough to 
stabilize some of the bigger and more fluctuating crops. But it is well 
to have in our thinking just the advantage the Corn Belt has, for the 
legislation as planned in both houses of Congress will unquestionably 
give corn a stable market. 


WHEAT 


The suggestion on corn will not apply to wheat for the rea- 
son that wheat is a surplus crop. However, it does present this 
possibility: Suppose the wheat pool of Canada and the farm 
board with wheat under its control could reach an‘ understand- 
ing as to the possible price levels of wheat. There could be no 
question but what such an arrangement would have an influence 
on the world price, although it might not specifically dominate 
the same. These two commodities are among the commodities 
that will probably be under the control of this board. With 
reference to cotton, it would be a matter of efficiently marketing 
the crop at the best obtainable terms rather than in the hap- 
hazard speculative way that the same is marketed at the pres- 
ent time—bought low by the dealer for the purpose of reaping 
unearned profits. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mapss). 
from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Brigham]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Chairman, it is gratifying that after 
eight years of discussion, both in the Congress and in the coun- 
try, the time has arrived when conflicting opinions have been 
harmonized and we may confidently predict that upon the 
basis of the bill now under consideration a farm relief measure 
will be enacted into law. And as the time for its enactment 
draws near I wish it were possible for every farm family in 
this country to know what the attitude of the Congress has 
been toward this problem. In my experience here of four years 
I have found the Members of this House from every section 
of the country, regardless of whether they represent farm dis- 
tricts or city districts, earnestly seeking some remedy within 
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the legitimate field of governmental activity, some remedy 
within the limits prescribed by the Constitution, which will 
afford permanent and lasting relief for agriculture. This is 
in keeping with what has been called the American ideal of 
equality of compensation among the different occupations by 
which our people earn their livelihood and it indicates a de- 
termination on the part of the American people that the mil- 
lions who supply our food and clothing shall not sink to the 
level of a peasantry and be denied the benefits of an American 
standard of living. : 

The bill presented by the committee creates a Federal farm 
board and gives to it broad powers and ample funds. Some of 
us who have opposed the farm relief measures heretofore pro- 
posed had hoped that the operation of natural forces would 
bring about an adjustment between agriculture and industry 
and that it would not be necessary to create a new agency for 
agriculture in view of the very excellent work which has been 
and is now being done by our national Department of Agri- 
culture with its cooperating agencies in the several States. 
We were told of the movement from the farms to other indus- 
tries of half a million farmers annually. We were told also 
of the abandonment of great tracts of land. Surely this seemed 
to indicate a reduction in supply of the products of the farm. 
Moreover we were told of the demands of our increasing popu- 
lation and of the rapid recovery of the war-stricken countries 
of Europe with the consequent prospect that there would be 
a revival on their part of the pre-war demand for our prod- 
ucts. It was hoped and we believed that by the operation of 
these forces supply and demand would come into such a re- 
lationship as would mean prosperous times for those employed 
on our farms, and in this way achieve a prosperity which 
would be much more permanent and lasting than a prosperity 
dependent upon any governmental action, which, of course, 
could iast only as long as the public opinion which controls the 
Government permitted it to last. 

However, this natural solution of our agricultural problem is 
to-day seriously retarded, if not made impossible, by other forces 
new in origin and wholly different in nature, operating in 
another direction to counteract the alleviating factors I have 
stressed. These factors and forces have been clearly explained 
by the economists of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
For instance, since 1918 we have substituted tractors and 
automobiles for some 6,000,000 head of horses and mules and 
with this number of work animals and their consequent for- 
age need eliminated there has already disappeared the market 
for some 6,000,000 acres of corn, 6,000,000 acres of oats, and 
8,000,000 acres of hay, with a continuance of this substitution 
going forward at a rapid rate. Following the Civil War we 
established land grant colleges and experiment stations in each 
State and strengthened the Department of Agriculture in the 
Federal Government. As a result of the work of these institu- 
tions there has been brought about improvement in methods of 
farming, the use of better seed and better animals, and a much 
greater production which has gone far to offset any decrease in 
production caused by the movement of farmers to the city. 
Again, we can hardly keep pace with the increase in production 
per man employed in agriculture which has followed the devel- 
opment of the tractor and machinery adapted to its use. Fur- 
thermore, the development which has taken place upon the 
agricultural frontiers of other countries, notably in Canada and 
South America, has produced new competition for our farmers 
in the world market, particularly for corn and grain. 

I trust that we all are agreed that under what were normal 
conditions the pressure of population upon food supply would 
have restored prosperity to agriculture. But in view of these 
new forces, which bid fair to almost revolutionize the farming 
industry, the necessity is apparent for the creation of a 
farm board which can command a better hearing than our 
Department of Agriculture and which, if made up in personnel 
of active, sympathetic, fearless men, can make an appraisal 
of the operation of these new forces and their effect upon sup- 
ply, can develop for agriculture a better merchandising sys- 
tem, and enable the industry to adjust itself to the demand for 
its products with a consequent improvement in its financial 
condition. 

The witnesses who appeared before the committee, and whose 
testimony makes a record well worth the study of any Member 
of this House, were men of great experience both in the pro- 
duction and the marketing of farm products. They told the 
committee of the need for adjustment of the tax burden, of the 
need for better credit facilities, for lower transportation 
charges and for cooperative organizations. They told what, in 
their opinion, a Federal farm board could do for agriculture. 
I was impressed, and I think you will be if you read the testi- 
mony, with the unanimity of opinion that the farm board should 
draft a new policy for agriculture. I think I am stating the 
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matter correctly when I say that it was the prevailing opinion 
that, apart from revision of the agricultural schedules of the 
tariff, the benefits which agriculture could derive from legisla- 
tion would come more from the resuits of a long-time policy 
than from temporary expedients of relief. It is of this phase 
of the board’s work that I shall speak in the time allotted to me. 

Why do we need a new policy for American agriculture? In 
order to answer this question we must discuss what has been 
our policy and what have been its results, 

First of all, what has been our conception of agriculture? 
Until recently in many sections of the country the farm was 
looked upon as a self-sufficing unit which could supply the 
farm family with food and clothing and enable it to exist 
without dependence upon the outside world. Agriculture was 
a manner of life. 

It became a fixed idea that we could not have too many 
farms or too many farmers, and our Federal Government en- 
couraged the rapid settlement of our public domain, first, by 
sale to settlers at a low price and later by gift to those who 
would become cultivators. This led to a rapid extension of our 
farm area. In the years from 1870 to 1880 we added to our 
cultivated area 297,000 square miles, a territory equal in extent 
to Great Britain and France combined. 

The result was the disturbance of the farming industry in 
the older sections of the United States and in the whole world. 
The present depression is less severe than that suffered by 
eastern farmers from 1870 to 1900. Still believing that there 
could not be too many farms or too many farmers, agriculture 
was not given time to recover from the effects of free land 
distribution before the Federal Government began a program 
of reclamation of waste lands by irrigation, which is still bring- 
ing about the addition of lands at public expense to our tillable 
area. 

Following the same policies as the Federal Government, the 
States have entered into land-settlement activities of a similar 
nature. Many States have immigration departments for the 
purpose of encouraging the movement of settlers to new and 
cut-over lands. The Federal and State activities have in turn 
been supplemented by the work of chambers of commerce, bank- 
ers, real-estate operators, and other private agencies interested 
in the development of particular regions. 

Furthermore, the work of our experiment stations and of our 
United States Department of Agriculture was concerned with 
problems of production. It was not until 1922 that a Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics was established in the Department of 
Agriculture to study economic problems. 

I think we may say that the agricultural policy of this coun- 
try has been centered upon rapid land settlement and increased 
production, with no serious thought until recently directed 
toward the market for this produce. 

While this policy was being carried out a change has also 
been taking place in the manner of life of the farming people. 
They are no longer content to live upon the produce of their own 
land, but demand and justly so, those improvements and inven- 
tions such as the telephone, the radio, and the automobile which 
have done so much to relieve the isolation of rural life and 
which now are within the reach of other classes of workers. 
In other words, the farm family to-day demands a money in- 
come. If this demand is fulfilled agriculture must take its place 
in the commercial world and must of necessity become subject to 
the same laws of economics which bring success to other indus- 
tries. A satisfactory agricultural policy to-day must be drafted 
from this viewpoint regardless of the fact that it runs athwart 
booster programs and the popular conception of the beneficence 
of making two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 

We need a new policy for agriculture, then, which will reckon 
with all the instrumentalities of production, available land, 
machinery to work it, efficient methods of production, the de- 
mand for food and clothing for our own people, the prospect of 
production for the world market and aim to develop our agricul- 
ture upen a basis which will provide the consumer with the ne- 
cessities of life at a reasonable price and at the same time yield 
to the producer a fair return for his investment and for his 
labor. In other words, the new policy should aim to make agri- 
culture a good business as that term is used in the commercial 
and industrial world. 

The eight years of discussion of the farm problem have 
brought forth many phrases to illustrate what farmers are look- 
ing for in the way of farm relief. The farm bill now under con- 
sideration has adopted one of them, and in the enacting clause 
it is declared to be the policy of Congress that certain things be 
done, “so that the industry of agriculture will be placed on a 
basis of economic equality with other industries.” It would 
seem fitting then to inquire how other industries have found or 
have failed to find prosperity. The iron and steel industry is 
the third largest in point of value of product of the great indus- 
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tries of the country. It was an essential industry during the 
war and its productivity was greatly increased. Since the war 
the hours of labor of its employees have been decreased and 
\their wages have been increased, while the earnings per share 
of stock have been satisfactory to those who have invested capi- 
tal in the enterprise. The steel industry then has accomplished 
what we are desirous of accomplishing for agriculture. How 
did the steel industry bring this about? 

If we look back over the history of the past 10 years, we find 
that the steel industry suffered severely from the depression of 
1921. Even though this industry is controlled by a few great 
corporations, the depression forced a price cut equal to that of 
many classes of agricultural products. The price, for instance, 
of steel beams, Pittsburgh basis, fell from $2.95 in 1920 to 
$1.94 in 1921, or a drop of 34 per cent. The earnings of the 
United States Steel Corporation per share of common stock fell 
off from $16.62 per share in 1920 to $2.24 per share in 1921. 
How did the steel industry meet this situation? It operated its 
plant at less than 45 per cent of its capacity, reaching less than 
20 per cent at one time for a short period, and instituted every 
possible economy to cut the cost of production. The policy of 
the steel industry, the policy which has brought prosperity, has 
been to feed in the amount of its product which the market 
would take, and it has aimed at economy of production so that 
the price could be as low as possible. 

The steel industry has an organization known as the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. At the annual meeting of this 
organization, held last October, Charles M. Schwab, its presi- 
dent, gave the industry some good advice, which might be well 
heeded by agriculture to-day. He said: 

There are apparently three ways in which the stabilization of the 
iron and steel industry on a prosperous basis can be legitimately main- 
tained. These are (1) by stimulating the demand for steel; (2) by 
discouraging by every lawful means the construction of additional 
capacity at times when the capacity is already overexpanded; and (3) 
by the avoidance of uneconomic price cutting. 


I wonder how far a Federal farm board of able and far- 
sighted men in drafting a program to bring prosperity for agri- 
culture will come from embodying in it the principles above laid 
down for the steel industry? 


But, we are told, agriculture is made up of thousands of | 


independent producers, and the productive capacity of the land 
is subject to the vagaries of the weather, and that it is impos- 
sible to do in agriculture what has been done in steel. In this 
connection let me read further from Mr. Schwab’s address. 
He said: 

The law of supply and demand is inexorable, and if the producers of 
steel in this country do not voluntarily refrain from expanding capacity 
beyond the needs of the country they can expect only one consequence. 
The law of supply and demand will promptly operate, reducing profits to 
the extent necessary effectively to discourage new construction, and 
that condition will continue until demand has increased sufficiently to 
take up the excess capacity, 


When the postwar deflation came agriculture tried to main- 
tain its production in the face of lessened demand and lowering 
prices. But, as Mr. Schwab states, the law of supply and de- 
mand promptly operated, and when producers of farm products 
failed to contract their production to meet the reduced demand 
disaster came upon many in the industry. It seems to me that 
it is not entirely a question of how difficult it is in agriculture 
to make the adjustment of supply to demand, but rather it is a 
question of whether there is any other way to meet the situa- 
tion and how we can best make this adjustment. 

In the oil industry we have conditions somewhat similar to 
those in agriculture in that the crude oil is supplied by numer- 
ous producers. Notwithstanding the great increase in demand 
for gasoline and oil, production has increased faster than de- 
mand and the industry is in a demoralized condition. Recently 
some steps have been taken to limit production. The President 
for one thing has put a stop to the policy of developing new 
oil wells upon the public domain, a policy which I hope he will 
follow with respect to reclamation. Sir Henri Deterding, man- 
aging director of the Dutch Shell companies, came to this coun- 
try for a conference and upon his departure for home, in 
discussing general policies for the curtailment of oil production, 
he said: 

The oil producers of the world could leave the price situation to take 
care of itself if they would work out a plan to prevent overproduction. 

The president of the International Paper & Power Co., in re- 
porting a large deficit for his company in 1928, said: 

Since the beginning of 1928 the company has made substantial reduc- 
tions in the price of newsprint in order to meet competition, as the 
market was seriously weakened by overeapacity of the industry. Lower 
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prices and increasing consumption have created a more stable market, 
and it is expected that there will be no further price reductions pending 
the restoration of a balance between supply and demand. 


I have referred to these three great industries to show that 
industry is trying to control prices by controlling and adjusting 
productive capacity to demand. The steel industry has pros- 
pered in proportion as it has succeeded in doing this, while the 
oil and paper industries have failed and are suffering the same 
disastrous consequences as have befallen agriculture. The policy 
for agriculture which the farm board can adopt after a careful 
survey will of necessity aim at adjusting the productive capacity 
of the agricultural industry to the demand for its products. 

There are many thoughtful farm leaders who sincerely believe 
that by a system of export bounties or by other means the Fed- 
eral farm board which we are creating in this act can maintain 
the price level in this country at a level which is higher than 
the world price by an amount equal to the tariff, and that this 
can be done regardless of how much we produce. I have myself 
been for many years a member of some of the farm oOrganiza- 
tions whose leaders hold these views, but I am compelled to 
disagree with them. You will find in the hearing the testimony 


-of many witnesses who advocated the so-called export bounty 


plan. I asked each such witness if he would advocate the appli- 
eation of this plan to each industry which should suffer from 
depression and low prices, and the answer in each instance was 
in the affirmative. This can mean but one thing—that we adopt 
a new policy, and when we impose a duty upon an article under 
our tariff law we must set in operation the machinery not only 
to see that this duty be levied upon each unit of the commodity 
imported into this country, but also to inerease the price of each 
unit of the commodity produced and sold in this country by the 
amount of the duty. Under this theory we need, then, not a 
farm board to do this for agriculture, but a tarifi-effectuating 
board to make the tariff effective for every industry. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KETCHAM. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 
stated that some farm-organization leaders with whom he had 
talked upon this subject said they believed in setting up an 
organization that would pay the difference he has referred to 
and continue to pay that difference notwithstanding the over- 
production that might follow. I caught that as the gentleman’s 
general statement. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I do not recall that any leader of a farm 
organization provided any remedy for overproduction. If the 
gentleman can cite me to the testimony, I wili appreciate his 
doing so. 

Mr. KETCHAM, I will be very pleased to cite the gentleman 
to the definite testimony of the leaders of the National Grange, 
which organization was the sponsor, of course, of the export 
debenture plan, and if the gentleman will read the terms of that 
proposed bill he will find they took into consideration that very 
question and put in a very drastic penalty clause for over- 
production. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Does the gentleman think the penalty would 
be effective? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I was not saying whether it would or not; 
but I am simply saying that that indicated the attitude and the 
mind of those gentlemen. They recognize that no plan of this 
sort would be effectual in the face of continued and increasing 
overproduction. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Furthermore, we must not forget that our 
country is not the only one which is facing the problem of farm 
depression. When the Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Premier of 
Great Britain, visited Canada in 1927 he said in a speech in 
Montreal : 

I can see as the years go by that the highest test of statesmanship 
will be called for in reconciling the interests of agriculture and 
industry. 


When Australia placed an export bounty of 6 cents per pound 
on butter the answer of Secretary Mellon was to add the amount 
of this bounty, as the law authorizes him to do, to our tariff 
upon butter, thereby rendering the Australian bounty inoperative 
as far as our country is concerned. If we should adopt the 
policy of the export bounty or the dumping abroad of subsi- 
dized surpluses, we could expect nothing but retaliatory meas- 
ures on the part of other countries to protect their producers. 
Premier Mussolini has declared it to be his policy to make Italy 
self-sustaining in the production of wheat and has levied a high 
tariff to protect the Italian producers. Is it reasonable to 
expect that he will allow this program to be thwarted by an 
export bounty paid by this country? 

In all the plans which have been discussed for the relief of 
agriculture and in all the debates concerning them there has 
been general recognition of the need for a penalty in case the 
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operation of these plans should raise prices and result in over- 
production. Surely the penalties of bankruptcy and general 
suffering in the past eight years should have been severe enough 
without thinking of others. We have seen the results of a 
policy of overdevelopment and overstimulation of production. 
Why should not the farm board attack the problem now at its 
source and try to secure the cooperation of the farmers of 
America on the basis of a plan of production and distribution 
which will do for agriculture what has been done for other 
industries? This is a sensible way of bringing about equality 
between agriculture and industry. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Maine, 

Mr. SNOW. I would like to ask the gentleman two ques- 
tions. The first one that I would like to ask the Representa- 
tive from Vermont is this: Many farmers in New England fear 
that the only possible effect of the passage of this bill upon them 
would be that it would simply raise the price of grain in New 
England, without any compensating features following. Know- 
ing the situation of the New England farmer as the gentleman 
does, in your opinion is that fear well grounded? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I will say in reply to the gentleman from 
Maine that the dairy industry is now on about a 1 per cent 
import basis. Therefore the tariff is effective on dairy prod- 
ucts. But I have had some experience in the West, and I know 
that it is being generally advocated as a solution of the farm- 
ing problem in the grain-growing sections that they go into 
dairying. Now, if the farmers of the West should go into 
dairying to any great extent, there could be only one result. 
We would soon be on an export basis, and therefore I believe 
that it is to the interest of the farmers of New England to 
restore prosperity to the grain-growing farmers of the West; 
and if that is done, on the basis of this bill, and we go into a 
general program of adjustment of supply to demand, I be- 
lieve it will apply to the dairy industry as well as to the other 
industries of agriculture, and prosperity will result to them all, 
and there will be better hope of prosperity in the future than 
there will be if we go on as we are going at present. The 
gentleman from Maine represents Aroostook County, one of 
the greatest potato-growing sections in this country. Several 
witnesses appeared before the committee who were familiar 
with the condition of the potato industry. They testified that 
there resulted from the 1928 crop a surplus of 100,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, and that there was no export outlet, no 
opportunity to market them at a profit—in fact, nothing could 
be done except to feed them to livestock or destroy them. 
The only thing, then, that can be done for the potato growers 
is to help them market efficiently and try to secure their co- 
operation on a program which will result in planting an acre- 
age which will produce on the average the quantity consumers 
wil! buy at a fair price. The outlook report of the Bureau of 
Economies is helpful. The board set up in this bill can go 
further and make it more effective. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNOW. You have answered the second question I had 
in mind, so I will not ask it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burtness] such time as he may use. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee: Great confusion seems to exist among the member- 
ship as to the price of spring wheat at Winnipeg, which means 
delivery at Port Arthur or Fort William, as compared with 
the price of similar wheat at Minneapolis. 

A year ago, on May 2, I inserted in the Recorp a number 
of tables giving the exact price of certain kinds of wheat in 
the Winnipeg market and in the Minneapolis market from 
July 7, 1923, down to that time. 

I rise at this time simply for the purpose of offering similar 
tables, brought down to date as nearly as can be, by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 

I hope later on to get some time to discuss these tables 
with you and to draw conclusions from them, both as to the 
value of the tariff and the problem of controlling the export- 
able surplus. I want to get the tables into the Rrcorp at this 
time so that anyone who may hear my discussion later can 
turn to them and follow the discussion with the tables at 
that time, so that we may all draw more intelligent conclu- 
sions from them. The information given in the tables will 
take the discussion out of the realm of guesswork and give 
us the real facts in the case, on which much confusion exists. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Do the tables include the high gluten 
content. wheats of our section of the country? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The tables I offer do not give what you 
might call the base price or the card price, neither do they 
give the highest price of any wheat. They give what I regard 
as the only sound economic information to furnish, namely, the 
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average price per bushel of the wheat actually sold at the 
markets in question; or, in other words, the weighted average 
eash price for No. 1 northern at Minneapolis, for, after all, 
that is the only fair figure to compare with the prices that 
may be paid in the Winnipeg market, the average actually pro- 
duced at the sales in the terminal markets, and, of course, such 
average includes both the wheat which carries no premium 
with it and the wheat that does carry a premium with it; and 
it becomes not an average of the prices themselves but the 
actual average realized by the seller upon every bushel of 
wheat that is sold. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Of course, there is a great difference 
in the character of wheat produced throughout the United 
States. The States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana produce an entirely different kind of wheat from 
the rest of the United States, 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman is correct, but that wheat 
happens to be more or less of the same quality as the wheat 
that is sold in the Winnipeg market. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is true. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If anything, in so far as protein content 
is concerned, the advantage is with the Canadian wheat rather 
than ours, but on the whole the grains are, of course, fairly 
comparable, and that is why I wputed to put the figures in the 
Recorp at this time. The study of them will, I think, be help- 
ful in clarifying the situation. 

The tables as to wheat price to which I referred in my 
speech and which have been furnished by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in the Department of Agriculture are as 
follows: 

Weighted average cash sales No. 1 dark northern spring wheat in Min- 


neapolis, and average cash closing No. 1 and No. 3 Manitoba northern 
wheat in Winnipeg, July, 1923-April, 1929 


Winnipeg Differ- 
—________| ence be- 
tween 
No. 1 
dark 
northern 
Minne- 
apolis 
and No.1 
Manitoba 
northern 
Winni- 
peg 


Crop year 


| Cents per | Cents per | Cents per 
bushel bushel bushel 

119.0 111.9 106. 4 
118.3 108. 2 
115.0 106.8 
120.0 107.6 

120. 4 106.9 | 
120.6 108, 0 
123.3 111.5 


Cents per 
bushel 
7 


Week ending— 
Jul 
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Weighted average cash sales No. 1 dark northern spring wheat in Min- 


neapolis, etc.—Continued 





Winnipeg 


No. 3 





Week ending— 
June 21 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. < 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


} 

Cents per 
bushel 
| 143. 
143. 
145. 
142. 
148. 
150. 
151. 
150. 
141. 
138. 
134, 
132. 


bushel 
117.5] 110. 
119.1 111 
122. 115. 
123. 115. 
136. 128. 
144. 135. 
150. 141. 
148. 139. 
146. 136. 
140. 132, 
136, 128. 
136. 127. 
138. 132. 
142, 137. 
146, 141. 
156, 148. 
164. 154. 
163. 153. 
156. 148, 
153. 143. 
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bushel 
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Weighted average cash sales No. 1 dark northern spring wheat in Min- 


Week ending— 
Mar. 6 
Mar. 

Mar. 2 


June 19____- 
June 26 
June 30 
Month ending— 
July, 1926. 


Crop year 


neapolis, etc.—Continued 


| 


Minne- 
apolis 
dark 


} No.l 


| 

Cents per 
bushel 
166.7 
170.3 





Winnipeg 


| Cents per 

buskel 
134. 6 
137. 
139. ! 
138. 
139. 3 
141.3 
146. ¢ 
150.0 
148. 
144. 5 
144, 
143. 6 
145, 
141. 
145.7 
145. 6 
142, 
142, 7 


150. 


Differ- 
ence be- 
tween 
No. 1 
dark 
northern 
Minne- 


apolis 
and No.1 
Manitoba 
northern 
Winni- 


peg 


| Cents per 
bushel 
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on 
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i! 
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10. 
12. 
s 
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Weighted average cash sales No. 1 dark northern spring wheat in Min- 
neapolis, etc.—Continued 
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Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Netson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I did not vote to favorably report the pending 
bill from the Committee on Agriculture. Believing that it 
falls short of what it should be, and of what the average farmer 
had expected, I felt and still feel that changes should be made. 

I want the best bill possible. If we can make it so good 
that it helps President Hoover, all well and good, just so it 
helps the farmer. Then, as a farmer owner and operator, I 
will stand a show to gain in the bank, if not by the ballot. 


The fault is not so much with what this bill proposes to do | 
Possibly it is all right | 


as with what it would leave undone. 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. To illustrate: 
A 100-foot rope is thrown full length toward a man struggling 
downstream for his life, 200 feet from shore, in the turbulent 
waters of the Great Falls region of the Potomac River above 
Wushington. Exhausted as a result of the long fight for his 
life, the swimmer, unable to reach the rope, goes down. The 
rope is all right as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, 

For eight years the American farmer has been battling for 
his life. Individualist as he is, hater of paternalism, proud of 
his profession and of his people, pleader for no special privilege, 
wealzened, this man, sun tanned, and silent, looks toward Wash- 
ington. He asks no special consideration—only justice. Re- 
luctuntly, but finally he is forced to confess that unless he 
is given a life line, a line long enough to reach him, he is 
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lost. And when he goes down he will not go alone. 

as well as the country, is deeply concerned. 

No; the bill is not altogether bad; it is disappointing. Before 
it proves effective, if ever, many more farmers will have lost 
their homes, and hundreds of rural banks will have been added 
to the long list of those that have failed. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Hyde comes from Missouri, and it would be a pleasure 
to go along with him in this program. But I know farmers. 
I am one of them. So I know that this bill is not all that had 
been hoped for. I feel sure also that it is not what most of 
us, deep down in our hearts, would like to have. 

Pessimistic as my position may appear as regards the effec- 
tiveness of the measure, I do note progress. One obstacle is 
of the past. It is no longer necessary to prove the nonexistence 
of farm prosperity. President Hoover in his message to Con- 
gress speaks of “the difficulties of the agricultural industry,” 
and adds that this industry “has not kept pace in prosperity 
or standards of living with other lines of industry.” Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde, in his opening statement before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, said, “The necessity for 
farm relief is no longer debatable.” 

The foregoing frank confessions of fact, so long denied by 
others, mark real progress. So, as to the farmer’s plight, it is 
not necessary for us to offer further proof. We may devote 
all our efforts to a solution of the problem—the greatest prob- 
lem, save none, ever faced by our people. Upon its proper 
solution depends the future of America. It is for us to 
prove the exception among all the great nations that have been 
and demonstrate that as the population changes from rural to 
urban the producer is not necessarily impoverished. 

In connection with every discussion of the farm situation 
there is heard tariff talk. The subjects seem inseparable. 
Everybody believes, and President Hoover in his message indi- 
cates, that a tariff bill is to be passed in the present session of 
Congress. All the tariff advances will not be for the farmer. 
The President speaks “of tariff for other industries than 
agriculture.” Some of us represent agricultural districts. We 
are thinking first of all of the farmer. We know that any tariff 
increases made for the manufacturer will prove effective. We 
want to know also that any tariff increases made for the 
farmer will prove equally effective. 

I have said that the present bill is disappointing. In it there 
has been provided no vehicle to make effective the tariff on a 
staple crop, such, for instance, as wheat, of which we produce 
an exportable surplus. Without some such set-up the producer 
will not receive full tariff benefits on what he sells, but will 
be compelled to pay full tariff increases, where levied, on 
what he buys. If the tariff is greatly increased on much that 
the farmer must buy and not correspondingly increased and 
made effective on what he sells, his condition will thereby be 
made worse rather than better. 

For some two weeks immediately preceding the convening of 
this session of Congress the House Committee on Agriculture 
held important hearings, having before it some of the best 
agricultural minds in America. I asked a number of witnesses 
as to the effect of the present tariff on wheat, a staple farm 
crop of which we produce an exportable surplus. The hearings 
as printed are lengthy and may not be read by all. For this 
reason I quote briefly, and in part, from a few of the witnesses, 
as follows: 

(John W. Black, professor of agricultural economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Black was reared on a farm in southern Wisconsin, 
was educated at the University of Wisconsin, and, before going to 
Harvard two years ago, was professor of agricultural economics at 
the University of Minnesota) 

Mr. NELSon. Then, really, the prime cbject is to make effective the 
42-cent tariff on wheat which is not now effective? 

Professor Briack. Absolutely; and this plan—the alloiment plan— 
does it in a more direct sense than any of the plans that have been 
presented, with the possible exception of the McNary-Haugen arrangement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, What plan was that? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. The allotment plan, fully ex- 
plained in the hearings. 

(John Vesecky, Timken, Kans., representing Kansas Cooperative Wheat 

Marketing Association) 

Mr. Newtson, And really the Canadian wheat grower is receiving 

more by a few cents a bushel than the American wheat grower is re- 


The city, 


| eciving, notwithstanding we have a tariff of 42 cents a bushel? 


Mr. VESECKY. You are right. 

(Hon. Dudley G. Roe, of Maryland) 

Mr. NéLson. Senator Roe, I assume from what you have said that 
you feel the farmer is not getting the benefit of the 42 cents per 
bushel tariff? 

Mr. Rox, I know he is not. 
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(J. W. Brinton, of Lincoln, Nebr., representing the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers’ Association, its members, and other citizens of Nebraska) 
Mr. NELSON. Do you think the present tariff is effective? 

farmer getting the benefit of the 42-cent tariff? 

Mr. Brinton. Just in a few isolated cases; so few that they are not 
worthy of mention. 

(Rudolph Lee, Long Prairie, Minn., representing rural newspapers in 

Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota) 

Mr. NEtson. You have referred to wheat. Do you think the tariff 
on wheat is effective to-day? 

Mr. Les. Well, I do not believe it is. 

Mr. NeEtson. While this committee is not empowered to establish 
rates, if we are going to have a tariff on wheat it should be effective, 
should it not? 

Mr. Leg, Yes, 


(W. H. Settle, Indianapolis, Ind., representing Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation and Central States Soft Wheat Growers’ Association. Mr. 
Settle is president of the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, general 
manager of the Central States Soft Wheat Growers’ Association, and 
president of the Indiana Farm Bureau Purchasing Department) 

Mr. Serrve. The first requisite, as I see it, to any sound farm relief 
solution is to make the American tariff effective. That is the trouble 
with agriculture to-day; we have been paying the tariff and we have 
not been getting it. Under the present system of distribution a 15-cent 
tariff on wheat would be just as adequate as a 42-cent tariff. It would 
not make a penny’s difference to the farmer of America. 


(L, J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio, master of the National Grange) 


Mr. NELSON, In other words, you feel that to-day the American 
farmer is not getting the benefit of the tariff on wheat? 

Mr. Taber. Only in part. There have been times when the tariff 
on wheat amounted to 1 or 2 cents, and there are times in the past 
when it has given a return of about 40 cents. 

Mr. NELSON, But generally speaking, they do not get the benefit of 
the 42 cents? 

Mr. TABER. No, sir. 

Mr. Nevtson. And that applies to all crops of which we are producing 
an exportable surplus? 

Mr. Taser. Yes; you are correct. 


(A. J, MacPhail, president of the Saskatchewan Cooperative Wheat Pro- 
ducers and the Canadian Cooperative Wheat Producers) 

Mr. ApkKins. How does the grain price in Winnipeg compare with the 
price at Duluth and Chicago, or the leading grain centers in this coun- 
try, with a daily market? 

Mr. MacPualL. I think that on an average we (in Canada) have been 
higher during the last three or four years, 


Such is the testimony to the effect that the tariff does not do 
for the wheat grower what it is supposed to do. My contention 
is that if this tariff is to be continued or increased, it should be 
made to work. This is the first suggestion contained in recom- 
mendations joined in by the Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union, the National Grange, and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, yet this bill contains no such provision. I 
care not as to name, but some effective machinery should be 
set up. 

If legislation will work only when there is a shortage there is 
no need for such legislation. If, for instance, the farmers of 
the country should plant the same acreage which had the year 
before, an average year, produced no crop surplus, and should, 
because of a better season, produce a surplus, they should not 
have to sell this below the cost of production. The public good 
demands a reasonable carry-over of staple crops. This is a 
guaranty against famine, should a poor season follow. This 
safe surplus is the big cities’ assurance of food, and the farmer 
should not have to suffer because of it. These same cities would 
not be willing, were it possible with the farmer, to have him 
plant crops sufficient to meet only the minimum needs of the 
Nation. The danger from the consumer’s viewpoint would be too 
great. Yet under conditions as they have existed and as they 
must continue without proper legislation, every better-than-an- 
average crop will represent a loss rather than a gain to the 
farmers as a whole. 

Soon, at least during this session, there will come from the 
Ways and Means Committee a bill increasing the tariff and pos- 
sibly suggesting the American valuation plan, with its assur- 
ance of very much higher prices for much that the public pur- 
chases. This bill will contain no provision by which the tariff 
can be made effective on wheat or similar crops. If written 
into any legislation it must be done now. 

One object as set forth in the title of this bill, H. R. 1, is “To 
place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries.” Think what a “ boost” this would be. 

Without pausing to paint the plight of agriculture, with its 
some thirty billions of dollars in farm losses since the World 
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War, let us take note of a few increases having to do with other 
industries. The caption on a current news item reads: “ Steel 
Corporation cuts stock melon, offer of 1,016,605 additional shares 
at 1 for 7 involves $40,000,000.” The net operating income of 
class 1 railroads for 1928 was $1,193,000,000. A recent state- 
ment shows the net income of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 1928 
as $82,507,613, equivalent to 13.65 per cent upon present capital 
stock outstanding. While country merchants as well as inde- 


| pendent operators in larger cities were being driven out of busi- 


ness, the larger chain, mail order, and department stores were 
piling up profits, one with net earnings of $15,643,000, another 
in 1928 of $17,704,000, another $26,908,000, and another with 
$35,386,000. Corporation earnings for 1928 were up 17 per cent, 
1,042 companies showing total earnings of $3,748,000,000. Iron 
and steel showed a profit of a little more than $200,000,000 
for the year, geregate payments for Standard Oil were 
$218,740,000. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-eight, while prosperous for in- 
dustry, was not the only prosperous year. The biennial census 
of manufactures, just made public, shows that products of the 
American factories during 1927 reached the tremendous value of 
$62,721,300,000. This wealth was created in 191,866 factories. 
The value of the agricultural harvest for the same year, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture, was $8,522,562,330. 
Of the vast income from industry more than 60 per cent was 
contributed by seven States. Putting it in another way, slightly 
more than 8,000,000 workers in factories produced more than 
$62,000,000,000 in wealth, while some 6,000,000 farms grew 
crops worth $8,500,000,000. 

Reference has been made to what seems the greatest short- 
coming of the bill. It does not take care of the surplus. Let it 
be understood that the terms “surplus” and “ overproduction ” 
are not synonymous, A reasonable and seasonable surplus is 
always to be desired. It was true in Joseph’s time; it is true 
to-day. 

I have referred to the “ negative faults,” so to speak, of this 
measure. While conscious of the fact that proceedings under 
new legislation may arouse misgivings, I am especially anxious 
that we do not take from the individual farmer the inde- 
pendence of action which he has enjoyed; that we do not too 
greatly centralize power over production of farm products, thus 
favoring large agricultural interests, perchance big corporations 
with absentee landlordism but no home ownership. 

Stabilization of prices is proposed. Desirable as this is, it, 
in itself, is not enough. Prices must be above the cost of pro- 
duction. Farm prosperity is measured not solely by the price 
received for the product but by the purchasing power of the 
profit. If there is no profit there is no purchasing power, no 
prosperity. 

At the proper time I shall, unless convinced that to do so 
would be useless, propose amendments, at least one of which I 
regard as of vital importance to this measure. I now merely 
refer to four provisions in the bill. The chairman of the board 
(section 2) serves at the pleasure of the President, who also 
fixes the salary, which is not limited by law. An advisory com- 
mittee as established by a cooperative association—section 3— 
can not consist exclusively of producers of the commodity, but 
“at least two shall be experienced handlers or processors.” 
Section 5 (e) authorizes the board to refuse a “loan or ad- 
vance or agreement” in case of certain commodities, which, it 
has been suggested, may include such surplus crops as wheat 
and cotton. Section 6 (c), in forbidding the stabilization cor- 
poration to hold for higher prices commodities, under stated 
conditions, is clearly written for the city consumer instead of 
the farm producer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no provision to enforce that 
mandate. It seems to me that it would be desirable if we pro- 
vided something to give that assurance and guaranty to the 
city consumer. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. In reply to my colleague Irom 
New York I call attention to one sentence in the report, page 7, 
where this statement is made, “ With 6,000,000 men engaged 
in independent farming operations, the probability of a success- 
ful monopoly to the public injury is very slight.” My principal 
concern is not in that direction. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Ours is. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I feel it unfortunate that the 
farm-relief question should be considered at this time, when 
under the legislative program as announced, Congress must go 
along wearing legislative “blind bridles,” lest we shy at some- 
thing. I would like to see the whole road, choose the path that 
seems best, then go all the way for the farmer. 

In addition to the passage of a farm relief bill, framed to pro- 
mote cooperation, bring about orderly marketing, and care for 
a reasonable surplus, much more must be done if the farmer is 
to come into his own. 
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Here are 16 suggestions: 

First. Hasten development of inland waterways. 

Second. Provide no further appropriations for reclamation 
projects until lands now under cultivation have become profit- 
able. 

Third. Put Muscle Shoals to work. 

Fourth. Strengthen and enforce antitrust laws, and discour- 
age rather than encourage consolidation of great corpora- 
tions. 

Fifth. Revise the tariff to include lowering of schedules on 
much that the farmer buys, and increase tariffs on various 
competing agricultural products from other countries. 

Sixth. Revise the intermediate credits act, and provide more 
thorough examination and safeguarding of joint-stock land 
banks. 

Seventh. Prevent any additional Government competition with 
local banks as would result should proposed increase of maxi- 
mum individual deposits in postal-savings banks be authorized. 

Righth. Develop plan for planting of trees on unprofitable 
lands now under cultivation. 

Ninth. Amend pure food laws to require more general use of 
fruit juices rather than substitutes, as in many flavoring ex- 
tracts and soft drinks. 

Tenth. Curb the growing power of privilege. 

Eleventh. Regulate grain exchanges. 

Twelfth. Safeguard and protect against exploitation valuable 
water-power sites. 

Thirteenth. Provide, in addition to present appropriations for 
agriculture, funds for mechanic-arts experiment stations in con- 
nection with land-grant colleges and universities, to the end that 
studies nray be conducted for the utilization of agricultural 
wastes and the finding of new uses for agricultural products. 

Fourteenth. Authorize a reduced parcel-post rate, including 
special-delivery charge, on parcels originating on rural routes, 
thus encouraging from-farm-to-consumer trade. 

Fifteenth. Revise revenue system by putting into practice 
views expressed by Woodrow Wilson, who, in a message to Con- 
gress, said: “ We have found the main sources from which it 
(our taxation) must be drawn. I take it for granted that its 
mainstays will henceforth be the income tax, the excess-profits 
tax, and estate tax.” Thus would those most able to pay, pay 
most. 

Sixteenth. Give the livestock industry a square deal by les- 
sening competition at home and enlarging our foreign markets. 

Before taking up more specifically some of the items having 
to do with the last suggestion, I would say that, to make use of 
a phrase heard during the last canrpaign, these 16 points in an 
agricultural-betterment program, when considered in connection 
with a proper farm relief bill, might be referred to as a “ long- 
view farm policy.” 

Without livestock—and I see in this bill but little for the 
livestock farmer—there can be no permanent agriculture. Agri- 
cultural progress wherever found has been among meat-eating 
peoples. The great nations of the world, those which have 
left their impress upon civilization, that have shaped history, 
and have continued through long periods as dominant forces, that 
have produced men and women of strong bodies, fine mentality, 
and high character, have not been meatless. Ancient Egyptian 
records tell of the ox plowing the fields or treading out the 
grain. Virgil, Pliny, and Cato spoke of the agriculture of their 
times, an agriculture in which livestock history figured exten- 
sively. Even if we go back to the dawn of history in Asia 
we find there domestic animals, including sheep, goats, oxen, 
buffalo, and camels. When Columbus discovered America there 
were no domestic animals on this continent, yet the native 
American, the Indian, was a meat eater, while game was 
abundant and great herds of buffalo roamed west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The colonists when they landed in what is 
now Virginia appreciated the value of domestic animals, and 
by 1627 there were nearly 5,000 cattle in the Colonies. 

In Massachusetts, land of the Pilgrims, a special provision 
was made for cattle, and the hog was successfully introduced. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that it was in New 
England that the idea of branding hogs by slitiing the ears 
had its beginning. It is told that the Indians had the habit 
of stealing hogs from the colonists, butchering them, then sell- 
ing the meat to the rightful owners. Tiring of this, the ears of 
all hogs owned by the colonists were marked, perhaps with 
a “crop and slit” or “underbit.”. The order then went out 
that no Indian should be allowed to sell pork unless the entire 
carcass, including the head, was brought in. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I would like to ask my colleague from 
Missouri if he is intimating that it was the Indians that stole 
the hogs out in Missouri that made it necessary for us to crop 
their ears there? 
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Mr. NELSON of Missouri. In the beautiful Ozarks of south- 
ern Missouri, where formerly there were great, wide, open 
ranges, it was necessary to so mark the hogs. 

As years went by and the star of empire took its course west- 
ward, the path of the pioneer, as Dr. Henry van Dyke has put 
it, “was greased by the bacon fried on the way.” Following 
the buffalo came great herds of longhorns, cattle with bodies 
searcely big enough to bear the brands. Gradually the great 
ranges were cut up, the blood of Hereford, shorthorn, Angus, 
and other breeds was introduced, and the longhorn—unwept, 
but not unhonored and unsung—disappeared. The range-cattle 
business is no more. It has been said, “It has seen its incep- 
tion, zenith, and partial extinction within half a century.” 

Speaking of changes in the cattle business, my mother, who 
has just celebrated her eightieth birthday anniversary on the 
old home farm in Missouri, treasures a faded daybook, which 
was the property of her father, who, while living in what is 
now West Virginia, drove a herd of some 200 cattle from 
Hampshire County into New York City, where they were dis- 
posed of on foot. These cattle were crossed at Lynchburg, Va., 
February 23, 1839, which year, it so happens, marked the 
establishment of the Ravenswood herd in Cooper County, Mo., 
this herd now being the oldest herd of Shorthorn cattle in 
America. From Lynchburg the Virginia cattle referred to were 
driven to Philadelphia, and it is recorded that the expense for 
lotting and feed was $390.35. New York was reached on April 
1. The last notation of expenses, made one week before, 
shows $481.13. 

Again I say that there can be no permanent agriculture with- 
out livestock. So it will be a dangerous day if the time comes 
when we exchange prod poles for chopsticks and roasts for 
rice. In this connection it is encouraging to note that a great 


chain of restaurants in the United States which sometime ago 
started in to popularize meat-substitute products has just been 
forced to change its program. 

Mr. Chairman, will my colleague again 


Mr. MANLOVE. 
yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. The gentleman referred to his grandfather 
at one time having driven cattle from Virginia to New York 
City, but leaves the House, I am sure, in a state of curiosity 
as to certain details. I think the Members would like to know, 
if the gentleman can give the information, what those cattle 
he speaks of sold for. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I regret that I can not. 

About half a dozen years ago the bottom dropped out of the 
cattle market, and millions of head had to be disposed of at a 
loss. Referring to the present cattle situation, especially as it 
relates to the farm question, the Kansas City Star says: “ Using 
cattle alone as an example, there has been a reduction of more 
than 15,000,000 head in the last 10 years. If sufficient land were 
taken out of the production of cotton, corn, wheat, and tobacco, 
the four crops which cause distress, to graze 15,000,000 cattle, 
it would require at least 60,000,000 acres of land for pasture, 
forage crops, and grain. To handle 15,000,000 cattle would not 
only bring about a reduced acreage of crops but would furnish a 
further market for the crops produced on the remaining acreage.” 

What can be done for the livestock industry? 

First. I would render no further aid to what might be referred 
to as a “fool fad.” I refer to the encouragement on the part 
of the Federal Government of the raising of reindeer in Alaska. 
To do so is to bring about added competition to livestock grow- 
ers in the States with the danger that it may further decrease 
our herds and thus add to the acreage of wheat and other crops. 
A recent press item is to the effect that high officials connected 
with the United States Army are studying a proposal to add rein- 
deer meat from Alaska to the Army ration, the claim being 
made that it apparently can be delivered at the Army posts at 
less cost than beef. 

Second. Legislation looking to livestock markets should be 

arefully considered. “ Hog prices,” we are told, “ are now con- 

trolled by a dual marketing system, about 41 per cent classed as 
directs, and 59 per cent through the open market.” The same 
writer comments, “ The hog market has become about the most 
elusive thing in livestock channels; it is up one day and down 
the next. Shipping and order buying trade is the only source 
of strength. Packers seem to be indifferent buyers on the open 
market but continue to keep a large number moving directly 
from concentration yards.” This brings up the entire question 
of order buying, which must be considered in connection with 
livestock market legislation, 

Third. Somewhere in this bill, or in separate legislation, there 
should be a provision for livestock representatives in foreign 
countries, just as commerce now has its representatives. This 
has special reference to the registered or purebred livestock 
business. In addition to representatives, our Government should 
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maintain in Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and perhaps in other 


countries view herds of the best animals obtainable in the 
United States. These suggestions if followed should result in 
prospective buyers of breeding stock coming to America instead 
of purchasing elsewhere. 

As to foreign competition in the livestock industry, it has 

been held that but for present quarantine regulations further 
legislation would be necessary. If so, such legislation should 
be provided. 
‘ Finally, the influential metropolitan press could go far 
toward bringing about a better understanding between agricul- 
ture and industry. The two great groups are not necessarily 
antagonistic; rather are they dependent one upon the other, 
yet lack of understanding has led to lack of sympathy, if not 
to positive antagonism. Too frequently the farmer is mis- 
represented and held up as a chronic kicker, when the facts 
are that of all the men in the world he is the most optimistic. 
He plows on, plants on, cultivates on, and hopes on. 

A syndicated newspaper article is typical of the kind I 
have in mind as misrepresenting the farmer. It is headed 
“The Chronic Bear.” I quote but three or four sentences: 


The farmer is a chronic bear, habitually selling his own market 
short. He begins with a morning grouch and ends with an evening 
growl. He kicks at the winter chores when he should be contrasting 
the short trip to the barn with the long trudge to the subway. He 
spreads revolt and must expect rebellion, 


Repeatedly and almost constantly since farm legislation first 
claimed the attention of Congress the position of agriculture 
has been misunderstood, if not actually grossly misrepresented. 
I suggest that the situation is so serious, as it affects both 
city and country, that all of us should strive to bring about 
a better understanding. 


This is the task of the farmer, 
Would he be nobly great; 

To yield to the dreamer’s fancy, 
And keep his furrows straight. 


This is the task of the dreamer, 
Be he a master, too; 

To follow the farmer's furrow, 
And keep his fancy true. 

[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Lmavirr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana 
nized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I can not, of course, in 15 minutes, attempt reply to all 
of the various statements with which I differ embodied in the 
speech of the gentleman who has just preceded me. No one 
in this House would go further than I toward the enactment of 
legislation which would be beneficial to the farmers of this 
country. That much of what the gentleman has proposed 
would be beneficial is unquestioned; but to take the position 
that the bill now before us should not be supported by the 
Members of this House because it does not embody everything 
is in my judgment not in the interest of the farmers of this 
country, but against their interests. 

We have arrived at a situation when a Dill has been pre- 
sented to us coming out of the Committee on Agriculture with a 
favorable vote of 19 of the 21 members of that committee, and 
with a report containing this statement: 


is recog- 


It is the best program that has yet been offered for the relief of 
agriculture not only from temporary emergencies, but from the threat 
of future disasters. 


That committee report, as I am informed, was prepared by a 
subcommittee of five members, and of those five members four, 
during all my service in the House, have been stanneh sup- 
porters of the various pieces of farm legislation brought be- 
fore us. 

Now, whether we agree with this bill in every detail and 
direction is not the point with me. I do believe in it. It is 
the best bill that has been before the House in one thing at 


least, viewed from a practical standpoint, and that is, that it is | 


a sound, constructive bill that we know can be enacted into 
law and put into effect for the benefit of the American farmers 
this year. 

Who can raise any question as to its value in its intended 
field, although some do claim that it does not go as far as they 
would like? It does not claim to solve the problem of the 
farmer in its entirety. If you will carefully read the report 
LXXI——12 
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of the committee you will find that they say that it is not 
intended to solve every problem of the farmer. They agree in 
their report with the statement made by the President in his 
message to the House and Senate the other day, to the effect 
that there are still other directions in which we must move in 
order to bring about a more complete solution of this farm 
problem. They agree that there should be progress in reducing 
the cost of transportation by the development of our inland 
waterway systems, the great Mississippi Valley system, and the 
great waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea. They agree 
that an advantage should be given to agriculture in the adjust- 
ment of the tariff and advancement along other lines specified in 
the statement of the President in his special message. Nobody, 
least of all the committee, is presenting this bill as a panace¢ 
intended to solve all the problems confronting the farmer. It 
does propose to do one thing, and that is to furnish the means 
of helping the farmers to solve their own marketing problem 
so far as the Government can cooperate with the farmer in 
that solution. 

That is what this bill proposes to do. In listening to the 
debate during the last two days I have been greatly interested 
in seeing how completely this bill as it has been brought out 
squares with the statements and the promises made during the 
“ampaign by President Hoover at the time of his acceptance 
speech. I want to quote to you two or three things which have 
not been put in the Recorp in connection with this debate. He 
said this: 

An outstanding proposal of the party program is the whole-hearted 
pledge to undertake this reorganization of the marketing system upon 
sounder and more economical lines. 

And that is provided in this bill. 


We have already contributed greatly to this purpose by the acts 
supporting farm cooperatives, the establishment of intermediate credit 
banks, the regulation of stockyards, public exchanges, and the expan- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture. The platform proposes to go 
much further. It pledges the creation of a Federal farm board of 
representative farmers to be clothed with authority and resources with 
which not only to still further aid farmers’ cooperatives and pools and 
to assist generally in solution of farm problems but especially to build 
up with Federal finance, farm-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization 
corporations which will protect the farmer from the depressions and 
demoralization of seasonal gluts and periodical surpluses, 


Now, surely I do not need to go into details in a repeated dis- 
cussion of the provisions of the bill to show that the bill does 
exactly that thing, the bill as it is now before the House. It 
creates this farm board; it gives it these broad powers and 
makes it possible to create that board with a personnel that 
will be competent, experienced, and able to meet the situation 
so far as human judgment can meet it. 

Then the stubilization corporations. I am pleased by the 
fact that that has been so fully written into this bill, because I 
recall that in the first speech I delivered when I was a new 
Member in my first term I was one of the first ones to call 
attention to the soundness of the idea of export corporations. 
These stabilization corporations, approaching the matter from 
a different angle than was under discussion and consideration 
at that time, build up the machinery to do that very sort of a 
thing. Perhaps they do it in a more constructive way than we 
were able to conceive then, because that was at the beginning of 
a long national study and discussion, which, as the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. NELSoN] so well said, began with a ques- 
tion raised here on the floor as to whether or not there was any 
farm problem. I remember statements being made here in 1924 
that there was no farm problem and that all we had to do was 
to leave the farmer alone and the thing would work itself out. 
So the fight that has been made by those of us who have been 
in this farm fight from the beginning has at least helped to 
convince the country that there is a farm problem to be met and 
that it ought to be met constructively. We now have here a 
sound and constructive bill, which will be accepted by this Con- 
gress and which can be enacted into law. It makes the start 
which must be made. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am anxious to get all the information 
I can on this subject, representing a city district. I want to 
know how you are going to prevent increased production? As 
soon as you have set up a board which stabilizes the price of 
the crops and insures the farmer a high price for his products, 
how are you going to prevent overproduction? 

Mr. LEAVITT. You are not going to prevent it by any law 
which makes overproduction a crime except by the economic 


law. Of course, we must not have overproduction too exten- 
sively. I am not saying that this bill will regulate all overpro- 
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duction or that this bill alone will necessarily prevent that, but 
I do believe this, that overproduction will be reduced to the 
minimum by the formation of these cooperative organizations. 
Two million farmers are now in cooperative organizations. 
They are very largely educated along the lines of the damage 
that comes to them from overproduction. The enactment of 
this bill into law will enable the more complete organization 
and extension of these cooperatives and through those organi- 
zations much more educational work will be carried on. That is 
provided for in this bill, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I read in the press this morning where 
the farmers of Iowa, I think it was, believing that this bill 
would pass and that prices would be better, were already putting 
in larger crops than they had ever put in before. How can they 
'take care of that large increase in production. I am very 
anxious to help the farmer as well as the gentleman is. I was 
a farm boy myself, but I would like to know how that can be 
worked out. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am telling the gentleman how it can 
be worked out to the best advantage; that is, to enact this 
bill and make it possible to bring about these cooperative move- 
ments, have them properly financed, so as to enable them 
to sell their products in a seller’s market, rather than in a 
buyer’s market. All of that can be done without increasing the 
price to the consumers in the cities, and at the same time, by 
shortening the spread between the producer and the consumer, 
it will be greatly to the advantage of the producer. That is 
what we are hoping to do, 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. With these cooperative organizations well 
managed and with these stabilization corporations, will not 
the farmers receive information as to what crops to plant and 
what crops not to plant? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is just the point I have been trying 
to make. 

Mr. HUDSON. If that will not do it I do not know anything 
that will. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true, with reference to the question 
asked by the gentleman from Maryland, that acreage does not 


determine the question of surplus; that frequently on a small 

acreage you will have a larger surplus than you will get in 

some years on a large acreage because of seasonal and cli- 

matic conditions, and that the farmer is unable to regulate 

definitely just what his production will be; is not that true? 
Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, that is true. 


Mr. LINTHICUM, 
a greater production. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I can not yield further, or my time will be 
gone. Another thing that was said by the President in his 
speech of acceptance was this: 

Objection has been made that this program— 

Referring to the program that we are writing into this bill— 
as laid down by the party platform may require that several hundred 
millions of dollars of capital be advanced by the Federal Government 
without obligation upon the individual farmer. With that objection I 
have little patience. A nation which is spending ninety billions a year 
can well afford an expenditure of a few hundred millions for a workable 
program that will give to one-third of its population their fair share of 
the nation’s prosperity. Nor does this proposal put the Government 
into business, except so far as it is called upon to furnish initial capital 
with which to build up the farmer to the control of his own destinies. 


But if you plant more acres you will have 


Now, without going further into quotations from that speech, 
this idea is thoroughly carried out, in my judgment, in this bill. 
It gives to this industry the support it needs in a way that will 
enable the farmer to control his own destinies. I like particu- 
larly that statement of the committee in reporting this bill 
where they say: 


We feel very strongly that the United States both wants and needs an 
agriculture based upon small farms independently managed so far as 
possible by their owners. 


This is what we are trying to accomplish. We are not trying 
to build up under this bill simply large food factories that will 
produce food for the feeding of our population. We are trying 
to produce food, of course, by making farming profitable. but 
at the same time I think it equally important in any farm legis- 
lation to preserve the individual opportunity of the farmer to 
make out of his farm his own home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired, 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Montana, 

Mr. LEAVITT. The farmer can come under this bill and 
secure the benefits, as I firmly believe, that will be brought to 
him without at any time losing complete control of his own 
organization, or his own business, or of his own destiny. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Does the gentleman see anything in the bill 
that may discourage men fronr joining cooperative associations? 
I noticed in the discussion yesterday that some of the Members 
on the committee said that the farmer who did not join the 
cooperative would benefit when the surplus was taken off the 
market just as much as the farmer who did join the coopera- 
tive. I think this is true, and I notice that one of the provi- 
sions of the bill provides that wherever they set up machinery 
for handling the surplus, that loans shall be made by the board 
not to exceed 80 per cent of the value. If the extent of the 
loan is only 80 per cent of the value, in case of a loss some- 
body has to lose the 20 per cent. If I understand the bill cor- 
rectly, when the limit of the security is reached, if it goes any 
further than the 80 per cent of the actual value of the machin- 
ery set up, nobody can suffer that loss except the members of 
the cooperative, because the other men are not members. I am 
wondering when the men go into the cooperative and there is a 
loss in taking care of the surplus, whether the members are to 
lose the $20 on the $100, and whether that will not discourage 
the men on the outside and cause them to say, “ Well, we can 
get the benefits without suffering any loss and we will stay on 
the outside and not join.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois rose. 

Mr. LEAVITT. A member of the committee has risen, and 
if he desires to answer the gentleman, I will yield to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I will say to the gentleman 
that the 80 per cent limitation applies to loans for the con- 
struction of facilities and not to loans to market crops. That 
is the only limitation. The board will not lend money to these 
organizations to construct storage houses and other facilities in 
excess of 80 per cent of the value. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Who puts up the other 20 per cent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. They will have to get that in 
some other way. : 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is the point I am getting at. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. You would not expect the Gov- 
ernment to advance the entire 100 per cent for putting up the 
equipment? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I am not quibbling about it, but I arm trying 
to find out who loses. The Government does not lose that 20 
per cent because it does not put it up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Then nobody will lose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I can not, of course, yield 
during this one minute. I simply have asked for it in order 
to bring my own remarks to a close. I have been very pleased 
to yield, because I feel this should be a discussion of questions 
and answers, as well as statements coming as the opinion of 
some Member; but in closing I want to make this statement: 

We understand fully in the State of Montana, where we 
produce more wheat than any other State in the Union with 
one exception, where we produce a higher quality of wheat 
than is produced in any other State—that is, a greater per- 
centage of our wheat is of high enough protein content to 
bring a premium on the market, and where we do secure a very 
definite benefit from the tariff to the extent of the protein pre- 
mium because of the kind of wheat we produce, which is not in 
surplus but is in shortage—we understand this bill is not in- 
tended to solve every problem, but it is intended as an honest 
effort to enable the farmers to build up their own organization, 
to carry on their own business more successfully and profitably 
in the future than in the past. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, I am authorized 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AsweELt] to yield 20 
minutes out of his time to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKeown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, we 
have been here a long time talking about agriculture. Some of 
us from A. D. 1923 have been urging a relief bill for agriculture. 

I came before the Congress at the last session and I urged 
the Congress to leave out the equalization fee. I urged this 
Senate I believed it was expedient at that time to give us 
a bill, 
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I want to state to the committee and to the House that this 
bill is an improvement, a material improvement, upon the other 
bill; and I want to compliment the chairman by saying that 
this is one of the most adroitly written reports that has been 
filed in this House since I have been a Member of the House. 
I want to say it is a peach of a report—please excuse the 
slang. [Laughter.] I take it that the chairman wrote the 
report, and I want to give him proper credit for it, because it is 
certainly a good one. 

I know that the gentleman from Louisiana, Doctor ASWELL, 
a member of the Committee on Agriculture, used to stand here 
and fight the equalization fee, and I used to fuss with him 
and we used to row about the equalization fee; but I want to 
say to his credit that he has stood four square for a bill with- 
out an equalization fee, and he ought to be complimented for 
his good judgment. As a matter of fact, when I look at his 
bill and look at this bill, in some of its particulars, I am 
reminded of what an Irishman said about the trouble at Casey’s 
house. He said, “It is too bad the trouble there is over at 
Casey’s house.” The other Irishman said, “ What is it?” He 
said, “ One of the twins is dead and they can’t tell which one 
it is.’ [Laughter.] 

There is a lot of psychology, gentlemen, in this country about 
farm relief. The demagogue and the real statesman have both 
been talking about helping the farmer so long, until now he 
is in the situation where he is expecting to be helped. 

I tell you that after this special session was called there 
was a better morale. There is a better morale to-day out in 
the farming sections of the country than there was before. 
There is some hope; they are feeling better. They have con- 
fidence in view of the fact that the President kept good his 
promise and called this extra session. They actually believe 
that they are going to get some relief. I hope they do, and I 
think they will. 

The truth about it is—and the whole truth has not been 
told about this farm relief business—there are some fellows 
out in the farming districts that you can not relieve because 
they are not working enough. [Laughter.] 

Here is the situation: There are many fine, splendid, hard- 
working farmers who on account of the economic situation have 
not been able to make any money. As a whole the agricul- 
tural situation is bad. Why? Because since the war there 
has been economic changes of world conditions and in this 
country. 
changing, the economic conditions. You can not make a pro- 
gressive farmer out of men who are lagging behind and not 
trying to take hold of modern methods by legislation. You can 
not make him progressive by economic plans through” legisla- 
tion. You have got to give him a chance and then educate him 
how to change his whole method of farming to meet new con- 
ditions. The boys will not stay at home on the farm any 
more because it is unprofitable. You talk about the high cost 
of living in the city—there are too many people in the city 
and they will not live at home and cook. The women all stay 
in apartment houses and eat at the restaurants and that makes 
the high cost of living in the city. [Laughter.] 

A few of the farmers in this country are sitting down by the 
roadside waiting for this legislation thinking that it will come 
along and give them some money. They are going to be woe 
fully disappointed. 

Now what does this bill do? It does many things. The 
main thing that the bill will do will be to assist to educate the 
farmer into the necessity of joining the cooperative organiza- 
tions. You have a lot of farmers in this country who would not 
join any kind of an organization because they are independent; 
they can not be forced to join, and they will not, no matter if 
it is for their own benefit. But you can educate them to the 
necessity of joining cooperative associations for marketing. 
The farmers are isolated—they are not like business men in 
the cities. The trouble is when the farmer joins the associa- 
tion, as they say, he will not stay joined. You can organize 
a farmers union and establish a gin at the cross roads. The 
farmers will join and every one will promise to gin his cotton 
at the gin. But some independent fellow establishes a gin 
right across the road and cuts the price 10 cents a hundred. 
Then the farmers will go to the other gin and leave the farm- 
ers’ gin. 

There is no more a spreading chestnut tree under which the 
smithy stands. That has gone now and its place has been 
taken by the garage or the oil station and the automobile. 

What does this bill do? I want to give it to you just as the 
man on the farm or on the street would see the bill. I was 
invited by my good friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] to come before this committee, but I was so busy 
that I did not have a chance to get here, and I left it to the 
committee to write the bill, and here is the way the bill looks | 


Inventions and machinery have changed, and are 
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to me. First, there is paragraph (b) of section 3, and that 
defines a single commodity. Cooperatives in handling that 
commodity are invited to establish a committee of seven, two 
of whom must be experts in processing or experienced in proces- 
sing and handling that product. That is in order to give them 
some experienced men. Section 4 is the educational program, 
to study matters of supply and demand both foreign and do- 
mestic and to study overproduction and its prevention. 

This bill has to go hand in hand with a tariff bill that pro- 
tects agricultural products as against those that are imported 
into this country. The bill is designed to go hand in hand 
with a tariff bill of that kind, and whenever you put a tariff 
on agricultural products that are imported into the country 
and protect the price so that the farmer can make a profit 
in raising those products, then your overproduction is going to 
be diminished, because he will take his land and produce those 
things made possible by reason of protection under the tariff. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 

in order to make this bill effective you would have to have a 
tariff on those commodities? 
. Mr. McKEOWN. This bill goes hand in hand and antici- 
pates that there must be a protective tariff on agricultural 
products that are imported into this country; that is what I 
say. 

Mr. RANKIN, 
be effective? 

Mr. McKEOWN. If there is not, of course, it is going to 
be a disappointment in the matter of overproduction, because 
the fellow who raises cotton will still have to raise cotton 
until he learns common sense, like your people down in Mis- 
sissippi, aud goes to raising hogs and cows and selling milk. 

Mr. RANKIN. At the very best the bill would not benefit 
the man who raises cotton. 

Mr. McKEOWN. He can benefit even under this insurance 
plan, and I will show you how. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If they begin to raise cows in Missis- 
sippi, and we are raising hogs in South Carolina, as well as 
mules, what is going to happen to the fellow who raises mules 
in Missouri and cows in Kansas? He will have competition. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, yes: but you are not going to raise as 
good mules down there as they do in Missouri and Kansas. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Oh, I heard talk here a little while ago 
about this bill taking the kick out of the Missouri mule. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. I want to know what the effect will be upon 
the farmer who owns cotton, who joins this association. We 
will presume that the gentleman is a farmer, although that may 
be a violent presumption, and that he has 10 bales of cotton 
that he wants to enter this association with. What will he re- 
ceive on those 10 bales of cotton that are worth $1,000 when he 
puts it in this marketing association? 

Mr. McKEOWN. He will receive perhaps $900. 

Mr. GLOVER. Is there a provision in the bill to that effect? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; he will receive probably 90 per cent 
of the market price of the cotton on the day of delivery. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman please turn to that provi- 
sion in the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. This is my construction of the way the 
insurance feature of the bill will work out. First, I want to 
say that to the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Bledsoe, is 
due the credit for this insurance feature. One of the chief ob- 
jections to the cooperative marketing of cotton to-day is the 
fact that when the farmer takes his cotton into the market to 
deliver it to the association, the association is not able to pay 
him enough money on the cotton that day, and he has to carry 
too much margin in his cotton. Under this bill he would be 
permitted to get at least 90 per cent of the market price on 
that day. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Oh, this bill does not give SO per cent of the 
value of the product at all. The stabilization corporation will be 
financed by this board, and the board will advance 80 per cent 
of the cost of merchandising facilities, but not on the product 
itself. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Let us have an understanding about this. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The cooperative associations will be financed 
for marketing facilities, but they will not be financed on the 
product itself. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not want any misunderstanding, be- 
cause I am taking the bill as you introduced it here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The 80 per cent provision here 
applies to loans made by the board to cooperative associations 


Suppose there is not such a bill, then would it 
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for the construction of facilities, and there is no provision as to 
what per cent the association itself may advance to the growers. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand your 80 per cent provision, 
but here is a proposition: If this insurance feature is to be 
worth anything at all you must be willing to give them the 
market price, or at least 85 or 90 per cent, at time of delivery. 
What is the use in insuring it at all if you do not do that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Bledsoe, who is the man 
most responsible for that feature in this bill, said the corpora- 
tion should advance 90 per cent of the value of the cotton. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. What assurance has the cotton grower 
that they will advance any specific amount on that? 

Mr. McCKFOWN. This is the provision: The Government will 
make the insurance. If private individuals will carry the insur- 
ance the Government will not have to carry it. The insurance 
would be the price it would bring that day on the market. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Suppose the cooperative association 
should decide on the specific amount they would loan. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Suppose you sell a bale of cotton, 500 
pounds. They pay you $100. They have got to be sure that 
they will get 20 cents a pound, otherwise they could not pay 
you the whole amount. They could pay you $90 and hold $10. 
They insure a bale of cotton at 20 cents a pound. They carry 
it for six months and sell it for 22 cents a pound. Then they 
will take out the carrying charges and pay you the difference 
between the increased amount and the original amount. On the 
other hand, if cotton went to 18 cents you would get only $100. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The producer gets $100? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; less the cost. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If all the agricultural pro- 
ducers,in the country would try to get 80 per cent of the value 
of their products, how long would this $500,000,000 last? They 
would have to go out of business in a week. 

Mr. McKEOWN. They can get all the money they want now. 
These cooperative associations pay 6 per cent and issue cer- 
tificates each month. You would not have to borrow any from 
the Government. The Government would not get hurt. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. To clear up the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGuarpra] when he spoke about 
the depression of the price on the New York Cotton Exchange 
by certain people in New York in order to deflate the insurance 
loans, it should be remembered that there will be millions of 
dollars back of the board. They will increase the price to the 
point they think it should be. The cotton grower will be bene- 
fited. The stabilization corporation would be spending $500,- 
000,000 for boosting the price rather than the Government. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I can not yield further. Here is what 
takes place when they go into insurance. Suppose the exchange 
in New York does as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] suggests it might do, cut the price down to 15 cents. 
What will happen if you insure this cotton at 15 cents and it 
goes to 25 cents, as it ought to go? The farmer will get the 
difference between 15 cents and 25 cents less carrying charges. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Suppose the insurance organization in- 
sures it and it drops 2 or 3 cents less a pound? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The insurance company pays the loss. The 
insurance comes out of the cooperative company that has in- 
sured the cotton. The Government does not lose anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Tr~son as Speaker 
pro tempore having assumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm board to promote 
the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and to place agriculture on a 
basis of economic equality with other industries, had come to 
no resolution thereon, 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


ADDRESS OF HON, FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA, OF PORTO RICO 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech de- 
livered by our colleague the gentleman from Porto Rico [Mr. 
Davita] at the Conference on International Relations at Elmira, 
N. Y., on April 16, 1929. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 
There was no objection, 


PORTO RICO AND ITS RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Porto Rico was discovered and named by Columbus in 1493. Ponce 
de Leén explored and colonized it in 1508. It is the fourth largest 
of the Greater Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and the 
Caribbean Sea on the south. It has an area of 3,435 square miles and 
is larger than the State of Delaware but not so large as Connecticut. 
The climate is ideal, being the most healthful of the Western Hemi-. 
sphere in the Tropics. Through the middle of the island, from east to 
west, runs a range of mountains with an altitude of from 1,500 to 3,750 
feet, and is cultivable to the summits, 

The story of Porto Rico is a narrative of centuries of historical 
events and romance. San Juan, the capital, was a settlement half a 
century before St. Augustine, Fla., the oldest town in the United States, 
was founded. When the English settled at Jamestown, Va., in 1607, 
the residents of San Juan were preparing to celebrate their first cen- 
tennial. More than two and a half centuries before the United States 
began to build the White House in Washington, there was started in 
San Juan the construction of the governor's palace. 

For more than 400 years the island remained under the rule of 
Spain. As the result of the Spanish-American War, Spain ceded Porto 
Rico to the United States. At the commencement of the American 
occupancy, the population of Porto Rico was about 900,000. It now 
is about 1,500,000, three-fourths of which are white, mostly of Spanish 
descent. 

In a decree of November 25, 1897, Spain granted self-government to 
Porto Rico. The King appointed the governor who had very limited 
powers. He reigned, but did not govern, This governor ruled through 
a cabinet which was composed of Porto Ricans. The members of the 
Senate and House were also Porto Ricans, and the administration in its 
entirety was in the hands of natives of the island. Sixteen representa- 
tives and three senators, having voice and vote, and elected by the peo- 
ple, represented the Island in the Spanish Parliament. 

In July 25, 1898, the American forces took possession of the island, 
and after two years of military rule, the United States Congress in 
1900 passed the Foraker Act, which temporarily provided revenues and 
civil government for Porto Rico. This act, however, did not grant the 
Porto Ricans a government as liberal as the one given them under the 
Spanish decree of 1897. 

The executive power was vested in a governor, a secretary, an attor- 
ney general, q treasurer, an auditor, a commissioner of the interior, and 
a commissioner of education, appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. The six officers last named, together 
with five other persons appointed by the President, constituted an execu- 
tive council. 

The legislative power was vested in a legislative assembly, consisting 
of two houses, one of the executive council appointed by the President 
and the other a house of delegates, consisting of 35 members, elected 
from seven districts, each district having five members. The legislative 
authority vested “shall extend to all matters of a legislative character 
not locally inapplicable.” All laws enacted were to be reported to Con- 
gress, “ which reserves the power and authority, if deemed advisable, 
to annul the same.” The whole administration was controlled by a 
governor appointed by the President. 

And it is since the enactment of the Foraker Act that the status of 
Porto Rico has been a subject of discussion and still remains unsettled 
to the present day. 

The treaty of Paris of 1899, in article 11, provided that “ the civil 
rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the territories 
hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by Congress.” 

For the first time in the history of the United States the civil rights 
and political status of the inhabitants of the ceded territories were ex- 
pressly left to the determination of Congress, Former treaties of ces- 
sion all provided that the inhabitants of the ceded territories should 
ultimately become citizens of and be incorporated into the United States. 
The treaty contained no promise or declaration regarding the political 
status of the inhabitants of the country affected by the cession, but left 
the matter entirely to be decided by Congress. 

As an explanation of this provision, without precedent in the history 
of the nation, and therefore unique in its character, the American 
representatives at the peace negotiations, leading to the treaty of Paris, 
in replying to the representatives of the Spanish Kingdom, said: 

“The Congress of a nation which never enacted a law oppressive or 
detrimental of the rights of residents within its dominion and whose 
laws guarantee the greatest liberty compatible with the conservation 
of property, surely can be trusted not to depart from its well-established 
practice in dealing with the inhabitants of these islands.” 

But Congress, far from definitely determining the status of the 
inhabitants of the island, as contemplated in the treaty of peace, re- 
frained from granting American citizenship to Porto Rico, and under 
the Foraker Act created a political body, composed of American citizens 
residing in Porto Rico, and citizens of Porto Rico owing allegiance 
to and entitled to the protection of the United States. The creation 
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of this body politic, of a purely local character, without international 
signification and deprived of American citizenship, placed Porto Rico in 
a peculiar and anomalous position and left her inhabitants without a 
fatherland and with a citizenship unrecognized by the law of nations. 

Although constantly exposed to the humiliation of being considered as 
a man without a country, the citizen of Porto Rico, while traveling 
abroad, was entitled to the protection of the United States and had no 
difficulties from an international point of view. The treaty of peace 
made Porto Rico foreign to every nation but the United States. The 
island was under the sovereignty of the United States and our citizens 
were protected abroad in their individual rights just as if they were 
members of the American family. 

It was not in an international sense but in a constitutional or 
domestic sense that Porto Rico has been daily confronted with a series 
of complications in her relations with the United States. 

The construction of the Foraker Act was the cause of constant dis- 
cussions and conflicting opinions regarding the scope of some of its 
provisions. The United States Supreme Court was finally resorted 
to and a decision was rendered in the case of Downes v. Bidwell, 182 
U. S. 244, of far-reaching effect and importance in the creation of a 
governmental policy for the newly acquired territories. 

Section 3 of this act providing for the payment of certain duties, 
both on goods coming into the United States or from the United States 
into Porto Rico, was vigorously assailed as unconstitutional, on the 
ground that it was in conflict with Article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution. It was argued that this section, which provides that “all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States,” was applicable to the territories as well as to the States and 
that Porto Rico, being an integral part of the United States could 
not be excluded from its effects. 

It is obvious that there were two fundamental questions presented 
to the court in this exceptionally important case: First, whether the 
section of the Constitution quoted above was applicable to the terri- 
tories; and, second, whether Porto Rico was an integral part of the 
United States. 

Had the first question been answered in the negative, no further con- 
sideration of the case would have been necessary. But only Justice 
Brown seemed to hold that this particular section of the Constitution 
did not extend to the territories. The other justices did not share 
the same views and the question of the status of Porto Rico was 
elaborately discussed in the conflicting opinions handed down in this case. 

Justices White, Brown, and Harlan were prominent in the expression 
of their views. Justice Harlan’s dissenting opinion was particularly 


notable for the vigor of its arguments and the courage of his con- 
victions. 


The constitutionality of the Foraker Act was maintained by a major- 
ity of the judges, but not following the same line of reasoning adhered 
to by Justice Brown in delivering the opinion of the court. 

Justice Brown held that “the island of Porto Rico is a Territory 
appurtenant and belonging to the United States, but not a part of the 
United States within the revenue clauses of the Constitution.” . He 
seems to hold that the island, like other Territories, is not a part of the 
United States because our country was not a State of the Union, but 
merely a Territory. His opinion maintains that “ upon the ratification 
of the treaty with Spain, Porto Rico ceased to be a foreign country and 
became a domestic Territory of the United States,” as was held by him 
in DeLima v. Bidwell (182 U. 8. 1). He expresses his inability to 
acquiesce in the assumption that a Territory may be at the same time 
both foreign and domestic, but in Downes v. Bidwell it seems that 
he departs, to a certain extent, from his own expressed views. The 
least that can be said, not to blame him of inconsistency, is that he 
amplifies his conclusions in this case in an attempt to clarify his posi- 
tion. His opinion was a decisive factor in the final determination of 
the case, as the court was divided in two equal groups of judges, with 
Mr, Justice Brown holding the balance of power. In joining the group 
which followed the views of Mr. Justice White he was practically re- 
sponsible for the establishment of a doctrine with which he was not 
entirely in accord. [| refer to the doctrine of nonincorporation, first 
enunciated by Mr. Justice White and now a settled doctrine, as evinced 
by subsequent decisions of the court. 

This doctrine of Mr. Justice White is not easy to define. 
Territories into incorporated and unincorporated. Mr. Justice Brown 
seemed to think in his concurrent opinion in Rassmussen v. United 
States (197 U. S. 516, 531) that an accurate definition of the phrase 
“incorporated territory ” has never been formulated. The same applies 
to the even more complicated phrase “ unincorporated territory.” It 
may be said that incorporated Territories are those which haye become 
part of the United States proper, and not merely a part of its domain, 
and which are entitled to the benefits of the Constitution, and held to 
be as much a part of the United States as the several States of the 
Union, while unincorporated Territories are those which have not been 
made part of the United States and to which Federal legislation does 
not uniformly extend. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice White the treaty-making power has 
been always deemed to be devoid of authority to incorporate Territories 


It classifies 
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into the United States without the assent, expressed or implied, of 
Congress. When the treaty of cession stipulates for incorporation and 
citizenship under the Constitution such agreements by the treaty-mak- 
ing powers are only promises depending for their fulfillment on the 
future action of Congress. 

The learned judge holds that “ the expressed purpose of the treaty of 
Paris was not only to leave the status of the Territory to be deter- 
mined by Congress, but to prevent the treaty from operating to the 
eontrary.” 

In his judgment, the expressed or implied acquiescence by Congress 
in the treaty in adopting the Foraker Act “can not import that a 
result was brought about which the treaty itself could not produce.” 
In addition he says, “ The provision of the act by which the duty here 
in question was imposed, taken as a whole, seemed to me plainly to 
manifest the intention of Congress that for the present, at least, Porto 
Rico is not to be incorporated into the United States.” 

In conflict with the views of Mr. Justice Brown, Mr. Justice White 
considers Porto Rico to be American in an international sense but for- 
eign to the United States in a domestic sense. The following are the 
conclusions arrived at by the eminent judge in his concurring opinion: 

“The result of what has been said is that whilst in an international 
sense Porto Rico was not a foreign country, since it was subject to the 
sovereignty of and was owned by the United States, it was foreign to 
the United States in a domestic sense, because the island had not been 
incorporated into the United States but was merely appurtenant thereto 
as a possession.” 

Justices Shiras and McKenna concurred with Mr. Justice White. 
Mr. Justice Gray seemed to hold the same views, but although only 
three if not four of the judges accepted the doctrine expounded by Mr. 
Justice White, the case of Dorr v. United States (195 U. S. 138, 143) 
shows that his opinion has become the settled law of the court. 

In Kopel v. Bingham (211 U. 8. 468, 477) the Supreme Court, speak- 
ing by Chief Justice Fuller, said: “ It may be justly asserted that Porto 
Rico is a completely organized Territory, although not a Territory in- 
corporated into the United States.” This doctrine was reaffirmed in the 
case of American Railroad of Porto Rico v. Didricksen (227 U. S. 145) 
and in Porto Rico v. Rosaly (227 U. 8S. 270, 274). 

This is the position which Porto Rico occupies in her relations with 
the United States according to the decisions of the Supreme Court in 
construing the Foraker Act. No final determination of our status was 
contemplated by the law. The transitory character of the act shows 
very plainly that it was the intention of Congress to establish a pro- 
visional government in Porto Rico pending the decision of the final 
status of the island. 

The temporary character of the law was emphasized by its closing 
section. It provided for the appointment by the President of a commis- 
sion to compile and revise the laws of Porto Rico, and to frame and 
report “such legislation as may be necessary to make a simple, har- 
monious, and economical government; establish justice and secure its 
prompt and efficient administration; inaugurate a general system of 
education and public instruction; provide buildings and funds therefor; 
equalize and simplify taxation and all the methods of raising revenue; 
and make all other provisions that may be necessary to secure and 
extend the benefits of a republican form of government to all the 
inhabitants of Porto Rico.” 

But the Foraker Act was in force in Porto Rico for a period of 17 
years, notwithstanding its title and its purpose “ temporarily to provide 
a civil government for Porto Rico.” In 1917 a new organic act was 
adopted by Congress in substitution for the Foraker Act. 

The most important changes in this law were the election by the 
people of all the members of the legislature, the appointment by the 
governor of four members of his cabinet, with the advice and consent of 
the insular senate, and the granting of American citizenship, The 
faculties of the executive were increased under this law, as he was 
invested with the absolute veto power not granted in the Foraker Act. 
The governor has entire control in the preparation of the budget and 
can eliminate any item approved by the legislature, his decision being 
final. 

The granting of American citizenship to Porto Rico was interpreted 
by many as an expressed determination by Congress of the final status 
of the island. The Porto Ricans being American citizens, it was 
argued, can not be foreign to the United States in a domestic or con- 
stitutional sense. The doctrine expounded by Justice White in Downes 
v. Bidwell can not be applied any longer after the granting of Ameri- 
ean citizenship. The Federal court of Porto Rico in an elaborate 
decision held that the island was incorporated into the United States. 
The Supreme Court of Porto Rico arrived at the same conclusion in a 
similar case. Both cases were decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, reversing the judgment of the Federal and Supreme 
Courts of Porto Rico upon the authority of Mr. Justice White’s doc- 
trine in Downes v. Bidwell. 

In accordance with this decision the status of Porto Rico under 
the Foraker Act did not suffer any modification or alteration under the 
new law. We still remain a possession foreign in one sense and do- 
mestic in another. The most important case to be considered by the 
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Supreme Court after the repealing of the Foraker Act was that of 
Balzac v. Porto Rico, which was decided im October, 1921. In this case, 
Chief Justice Taft, in delivering the opinion of the court, adhered to 
the doctrine of Mr. Justice White in Downes v. Bidwell, which had 
become the settled law of the court. Speaking of the rights of the 
Porto Ricans to the protection of the United States, the Chief Justice 
said: 

“'Phey had a right to expect, in passing under the dominion of the 
United States, a status entitling them to the protection of their 
severeign. In theory and in law they had it as citizens of Porto Rico, 
but it was an anomalous status, or seemed to be so, in view of the 
fact that those who owed and rendered allegiance to the other great 
world powers were given the same designation and status as those 
living in their respective home countries, so far as protection against 
foreign injustice went.” 

Referring to the incorporation of Alaska, Chief Justice Taft said: 

“But Alaska was a very different case from that of Porto Rico. It 
was an enormous territory very sparsely settled and offering oppor- 
tunity for immigration and settlement by American citizens. It was 
en the American continent and within easy reach of the then United 
States. It involved none of the difficulties which incorporation of 
Porto Rico presents.” 

It seems clear in the mind of Chief Justice Taft that Alaska offers 
opportunities for settlement by Americans which Porto Rico does not. 
3ut is not Porte Rico settled by American citizens since the enact- 
ment of the new organic law? Is there any difference between Ameri- 
cans born in Porto Rico and Americans born in the mainland? The 
meaning of the language used by Chief Justice Taft is easily under- 
stood, but it is not so easy to explain from a legal point of view. 
There igs some difference between mental equality and legal equality. 
Under the law, an American citizen born in Porto Rico enjoys the 
same rights as an American citizen born in the mainland. But there 
exists, and probably always will exist, a mental disposition to differ- 
entiate between American citizens of continental United States and 
Porte Rico. I mention the words of Chief Justice Taft with the only 
purpose of adducing an additional argument to show the peculiarity 
of our position, but not as a criticism of the reasons he assigns for 
the nonincorporation of Porto Rico. 

Let us further quote from the opinion of the Chief Justice : 

“We need not dwell on another consideration which requires us not 
lightly to infer from acts thus easily explained on other grounds, as 
intention to incorporate in the Union these distant ocean communities 
of a different origin and language from those of our continental people. 


Incorporation has always been a step, and an important one, leading to 


statehood. Without, in the slightest degree, intimating an opinion as to 
the wisdom of such a policy—for that is not our province—it is reason- 
able to assume that when such a step is taken it will be begun and taken 
by Congress deliberately and with clear declaration of purpose and not 
left a matter of mere inference or construction.” 

This is the position we are in after 31 years of American adminis- 
tration. The failure of Congress to determine the status of Porto Rico 
at the time of the enactment of the Foraker Act was a sort of disap- 
pointment to the people of the island, but the injustice that such failure 
involved was ameliorated by the transitory character of the act. There 
may be some excuse or justification to postpone temporarily the determi- 
nation of the status of a newly acquired territory, as it was done with 
Porto Rico under the Foraker Act, but there is no justification to 
indefinitely keep a country in such anomalous and arbitrary position 
as is being done under the Jones Act. Because of the temporary char- 
acter of our first organic law we were justified in expecting at any 
moment complete justice at the hands of Congress, But now under the 
Jones Act it is not easy to predict when we will be able to convince 
Congress that the time has arrived to right this wrong. 

The solution of this problem should not be delayed any further, The 
continuance of this situation only creates confusion, misunderstanding, 
misgiving, animosity, prejudice. Just at this time when the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives ts considering tariff 
legislation, powerful interests have appeared before this committee urg- 
ing discrimination against Porto Rico because we are simply a posses- 
sion of the United States. The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
through its representative in Washington, asked that Porto Rico be 
treated as foreign for tariff purposes, The Legislatures of Wisconsin 
and Wyoming adopted resolutions indorsing the views of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The Delegate from Hawaii claimed that the 
sugar from Porto Rico is not domestic but foreign. Even in Congress, 
when legislation for our country is considered, there are some Members 
who do not hesitate to apply the word “ foreign ” to the island. 

The suggestion that Porto Rico be treated as a foreign country for 
tarif purposes shows complete ignorance of our condition and of our 
legal relations with the United States. Porto Rico has no right to 
enact her own tariff laws. Our organic law is different in this respect 
from that of the Philippine Islands, The Filipino Legislature may, 
with the approval of the President, enact its own tariff law. Porto 
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Rico, deprived of this right, has to abide by the provisions in the tariff 
law in force in the United States. We are paying the high prices pre- 
vailing in the United States on account of the tariff. We are the 
largest consumers in this country among the outlying Territories and 
possessions, Our commerce is almost exclusively with the mainland. 
This Nation, being rich and prosperous, can bear the high cost of 
living, but the poor people of Porto Rico are unable to meet the burdens 
of an expensive life. There is no reciprocity in the tariff relations of 
our island with the United States. It is true that sugar and tobacco 
are protected, but it can hardly be said that the country is benefited by 
a tariff system which has encouraged the creation of big corporations 
controlling thousands of acres of land and whose absent stockholders 
draw heavy dividends from their Porto Rican estates, 

Keonomically, we are practically slaves. Under the present system 
of government Porto Rico may become in a not distant future a factory 
controlled by one or several industrial monarchs residing on the con- 
tinent. 

We are asking protection for our products, including sugar and 
tobaceo. This protection should not be denied by Congress, especially 
when our hands are bound by the tariff system of the United States. 
I believe that this economic problem of Porto Rico deserves most seri- 
ous consideration, and some plan must be worked out whereby the 
benefits derived by protection will accrue to all the people of Porto 
Rico and not to a favored few, as is now the case. 

I honestly believe that the determination of our status is a neces- 
sary step, both politically and economically, for the solution of the 
problems of the island. It will be remembered that the Foraker Act 
in its closing section provided for the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the several activities of the government of Porto Rico, 
“and make all other provisions that may be necessary to secure and 
extend the benefits of a republican form of government to all the 
inhabitants of Porto Rico.” 

This provision is very important because it embodies a promise which 
is still unfulfilled. Congress has neither decided the status of the 
island nor granted to her inhabitants the republican form of govern- 
ment contemplated by our first organic law. 

Under the Jones Act the Governor of Porto Rico, appointed by the 
President, enjoys extraordinary powers. It is true that we have a 
legislative assembly elected by the people, but this legislative body 
can be converted by the executive into a mere debating society, as he 
has the absolute power of veto, prepares the budget, and can elimi- 
nate any item approved by the legislative assembly. As the decision 
of the executive is final, he practically makes the budget and controls 
all the finances of the government of Porto Rico. In addition to his 
executive authority he has extraordinary powers to prevent legislative 
action. The attorney general, appointed by the President, is the head 
of the administration of justice, and the justices of the supreme court 
are also presidential appointees. The auditor, who has also extraor- 
dinary powers, is appointed by the President, as well as the commis- 
sioner of education. The people of Porto Rico have no voice in the 
selection of the heads of the executive and judicial departments, and 
the legislative body, which is the only one elected by the people, bas 
very limited powers. Is this a republican form of government? Let 
us quote from the opinion of Mr. Justice Brown in the case of Downes 
v. Bidwell: 

“Notwithstanding its duty to ‘guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government,’ Article IV, section 4, United 
States Constitution, by which we understand, according to the defini- 
tion of Webster, ‘a government in which the supreme power resides 
in the whole body of the people, and is exercised by representatives 
elected by them,’ Congress did not hesitate in the original organization 
of the Territories of Louisiana, Florida, the Northwest Territory, and 
its subdivisions of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
and still more recently in the case of Alaska, to establish a form of 
government bearing a much greater analogy to a British Crown colony 
than a republican State of America, and to vest the legislative power 
either in a governor and council or a governor and judges, to be 
appointed by the President. It was not until they had attained a 
certain population that power was given them to organize a legislature 
by vote of the people.” 

Justice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion in the same case, says: 

“Monarchical and despotic governments, unrestrained by written 
constitutions, may do with newly acquired territories what this Govern- 
ment may not do consistently with our fundamenial law. To say 
otherwise is to concede that Congress may, by action taken outside of 
the Constitution engraft upon our republican institutions a colonial 
system such as exists under monarchical governments. Surely such a 
result was never contemplated by the fathers of the Constitution. If 
that instrument had contained a word suggesting the possibility of a 
result of that character it would never have been adopted by the people 
of the United States. The idea that this country may acquire terri- 
tories anywhere upon the earth, by conquest or treaty, and held them 
as mere colonies or provinces—the people inhabiting them to enjey only 
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such rights as Congress chooses to accord them—is wholly inconsistent 
with the spirit and genius as well as with the words of the Consti- 
tution.” 

It is unnecessary to cite any other authority to prove that the 
government established in Porto Rico is not republican in its form. 
The supreme power does not reside in the whole body of the people and 
is not exercised by representatives elected by them. We are still ex- 
pecting the fulfillment of the promise contained in the Foraker Act. 
We are waiting for the final definition of our status. We are incor- 
porated and unincorporated. Incorporated in an international sense, 
unincorporated in a domestic sense. Statehood seems an impossibility. 
Yet no responsible government is granted by Congress to the people of 
Porto Rico. As there are no probabilities of statehood if we continue 
indefinitely under the present status, the enjoyment of an elective 
government will never be secured by the people of the island. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I am not criticizing the doc- 
trine on nonincorporation. I am not prepared to deny or admit the 
wisdom of such a policy. But it seems to me that we are entitled to 
know what Congress has in mind regarding the future of our country. 
If Porto Rico is going to be a State of the Union, or a full self-governing 
dominion, or an independent nation, it should be so stated in plain and 
common language. We do not know the position we at present occupy. 
We are ignorant of our fate. We are unable to foresee what the future 
has in store for us, what is the path we are going to tread. It is hard 
to understand how the citizens of Porto Rico can be individually do- 
mestic and collectively foreign. Individually the Porto Ricans are 
American citizens, both at home and abroad, and enjoy all the rights 
inherent to American citizenship throughout the United States. But 
once these individual unities join the Porto Rican family and form a 
collective body this aggregation composed of American citizens becomes 
foreign to the United States in a domestic sense. 

The British Dominions are part of the British Empire. They 
enjoy full self-governing powers. They are their own sovereigns, 
control their own affairs, and feel happy and satisfied. They are not 
discriminated against. This is the policy established and developed 
in outlying dominions by'an old monarchy of Europe. Can not the 
great Republic of America, or the American empire, as it was called 
by Chief Justice Marshall, formulate and establish in the outlying 
territories a policy which will be in harmony with the principtes of 
democracy and justice, and secure for these territories a republican 
form of government? Does the Constitution prevent the adoption of 
such a policy? It does not seem fair to use the Constitution as a 
block to deny what is right and as an arm to do what is wrong. The 
power to acquire territory does not authorize the United States, under 
the Constitution, to keep the countries acquired indefinitely under the 
flag without giving them a permanent and decent status and a govern- 
ment republican in its form. Notwithstanding, it has been done in 
utter disregard of the spirit of the fundamental law of the land. Why 
not work out a constructive policy which will secure a stable and free 
government in these outlying territories within the jurisdiction of the 
United States? Is this impossible? 

Let me quote, in conclusion, from Hon. John K. Richards, Solicitor 
General of the United States under President McKinley’s adminis- 
tration : 

“Is the Constitution a stumblingblock or a trap, caught in which 
we shall excite the pity of our friends and the derision of our foes? 
I refuse to believe so. The Constitution is not a mere declaration of 
denials. It creates a Nation to which was intrusted the full power 
asserted in the Declaration of Independence— to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent States may of right do.’ When it 
conferred power, it took care not to cripple action. It still remains 
the most perfect instrument ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man, under which we are armed for every 
emergency and able to cope with every condition.” 

The path of duty is plain. May we not walk in it? 


ADDRESS OF HON, JOHN H. KERR 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and print in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by my colleague Judge JoHN H. Kerr, of North Caro- 
lina, at the annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, held in the city of Norfolk, Va., on the 21st day of March, 


1929. The subject of this address is The Conservation of 
Our Natural Resources, and is a subject of both political and 
economie significance and should engage the attention of every 
lawmaker and every intelligent citizen of the Republic. 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

CONSERVATION OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, the subject which you have 
allowed me to choose and discuss before you to-day is one which, in the 
light of history, necessarily engages the serious thought and the gu- 
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preme intelligence of this and all other nations. Civilization demands 
greater comforts for human life and as our standards of living and deal- 
ings with each other approach our higher ideals we necessarily draw 
larger upon our material and spiritual resources. It is in respect to 
the conservation of these natural resources, both material and spiritual, 
that I use this opportunity to address this body which so well rep- 
resents the true conservators of America’s power and who are the very 
actors or should be in its accomplishment. 

I know very well that what I shall say will run parallel with the 
thought of each of you, and I doubt if I shall be able to uncover any 
new territory in this problem which wraps up our national destiny. 

The miraculous growth of the United States of America should not 
only stimulate our pride but it should arouse our sense of responsibility. 
Ours is a nation which has for 150 years been organized under one 
form of political entirety, it is a pure democracy, its laws are made and 
are executed by the consent of the governed, its success is vindicated 
in the fact that although it covers but 6 per cent of the area of the 
world and has but 7 per cent of the world’s population, it controls more 
than one-half of the world’s business and economic activity and its 
political power is almost as great. The time has arrived when no inter- 
national question is finally determined unless it has the approval of 
this Nation, and what is even more significant, the moral attitude of 
every other civilized nation is determined by the standard of this Re- 
public. Our assets exceed the assessed worth of the whole British 
Empire with France, Germany, Italy, and Russia thrown in for good 
measure. And almost every penny of it was created by the descendants 
of European refugees whom necessity introduced to opportunity—a 
lady of many aliases, including “ natural resources,” “ inventiveness,” 
and “ perseverance,” and this lady is still making dates at the old stand 
with ambition, with shrewdness, and with confidence. And I am happy 
to inform you that In our endeavor to minimize ignorance and bring 
our civilization to higher standards we have eliminated the problem of 
race assimilation, and we are nationally committed to the sole problem, 
in so far as this question is concerned, of bringing those who are now 
American citizens to higher standards of human life and activity. This 
is based upon the assumption that national integrity must precede 
world redemption. 

Let us not forget that as men become more intelligent the future 
means more to them, and as they become more moral it means self- 
control and ability to sacrifice the present for the future. Every step 
forward in civilization means increased regard for the interest of the 
future. 

When we recount the courage, the audacity, and the accomplishment 
of this Nation, the spirit of which is indefinable, I think I can put my 
finger upon the source of this inspiration. For centuries the human 
race believed that divine inspiration rested in a few only; the result 
was blind faith in religious hierarchy, the divine rights of kings. Disil- 
lusioned of this belief, Americanism insists upon the firm faith that 
there is a divine spark in every human heart and that this can be 
awakened. It is the awakening of this spark and the truth of this 
assumption which, in my opinion, largely accounts for our position in 
world affairs. And may we now venture to hope that this divine spark 
in every American which has stimulated us to unparalleled material 
achievement has also sounded the alarm and reminded us that we are 
alse consuming resources which are exhaustible, and when these are 
gone we may yet come to a period of national decadence, such as befell 
Greece, Rome, Spain, and Italy, and which is attributable to the failure 
to practice conservation. You have only to go to the ruins of the 
ancient and rich civilizations of Asia Minor, Northern Africa, and else- 
where and there to look upon the unpeopled valleys and the dead and 
buried cities and then decipher what the law of soil exhaustion, defor- 
estation, national indifference, and exploitation holds in store for every 
nation which neglects to care for its natural resources. Conservation is 
not only an economic issue, it is a moral issue; it is sinful to waste and 
this indulgence will lead inevitably to reckless disregard of all human 
and divine law. And it is equally sinful not to equip the coming gen- 
erations with power to produce wealth; we are charged with a dual duty 
both to care for what we have and to provide for another generation 
to make further improvements, and unless the intelligent business man 
and the man who has profited because of his opportunities make good 
his responsibility, then society acting through its State or Government 
must take care of the future. The laissez faire doctrine is destructive. 

I would impress upon you that a nation may cease to exist as 
well by the destruction of its natural resources as by the extinction of 
its patriotic spirit. When the questions of tariff, taxation, and prohibi- 
tion which are incidental to a nation’s existence and which concern 
our temporary convenience and which will no doubt be finally adjusted 
to the satisfaction of a great majority of our people, have been pushed 
to the background, the question of the economy of our natural resources 
which constitute and sustain the political, commercial, and social, as 
well as moral, power of this Nation will still claim attention, for only 
those nations which develop their natural resources economically and 





avoid wanton waste of that which they produce can maintain their 
power and make secure the continuation of their separate existence, 

We have within recent years become to realize that our soil, our 
coal, our petroleum, our minerals, and our forests are fast becoming 
depleted. It did appear that they were inexhaustible for a long time, 
and like the person who never knew the value of that which some one 
else provided for him we thoughtlessly appropriated everything we 
could lay our hand to and never stopped to think that we were wasting 
our national heritage and creating a spirit which would undermine our 
moral stamina and wreck our Nation upon the seashore of time. I 
think I can best impress this thought upon you by repeating what a 
German commissioner, sent by bis government to one of our great expo- 
sitions, said when asked by an American what most impressed him about 
the United States, was that we were a “nation of butchers,” slaughter- 
ing the gifts of nature, wasting our forest resources, our mineral 
treasures, and our soil. 

This observation of the intelligent German was inevitable in the 
light of his teaching: For years the German nation, realizing that 
its increasing population must be provided with resources through 
which it could direct and enlarge its economic activities, has taught 
each generation to “look and see,” and a thorough organization, 
under the direction of the government and in cooperation with every 
landowner, has cultivated the forest of Germany so as to get a 
maximum yield, and the reforestation of this nation has been extended 
suitably in proportion to the arable farm lands and in such compact 
areas as will best subserve the public interest, and every mineral 
resource has been exploited in accordance with economic principles. 
Germany, as well as several other progressive European nations, has 
for many years been making a sincere endeavor to conserve their 
natural resources and establish a proper proportion between public 
and private interests. To draw the line of demarcation between the 
public and private interests in the gifts of nature has been, and will 
always be, a serious problem in the matter of national conservation. It 
wili no doubt be more troublesome in America than elsewhere, for the 
reason we, here in the United States, have always been averse to any 
effort on the part of our Government to interfere with private busi- 
ness; and then, too, our natural resources have been so great that it 
is even now hard for many to understand that it has become impera- 
tive for us to at once begin the wise and scientific conservation of 
these resources. Our national existence, as well as our moral infiu- 


ence, in my opinion, rests upon our ability to successfully deal with 


this ever-outstanding problem. 

There are two phases of this subject which I most respectfully 
submit to your intelligent and patriotic consideration: First, the 
imminent necessity for a scientific and industrious care fdr and 
promotion of every useful natural resource; and, second, a _ well- 
defined policy of both private interests and Government activity which 
shall cooperate in such a way as to secure the very best economic 
as well as the greatest political and spiritual result. 

You can appreciate that I am limited, because of the propriety 
fitting this occasion, to discuss fully the facts in respect to our waste— 
yes, the wanton waste of our natural material resources. As I have 
aforesaid, the question of the conservation of natural resources has 
long been a matter of necessity in progressive European countries, 
but in the United States it has not been seriously considered for more 
than 10 or 12 years, It is true that some of our economists who 
had studied in Europe have been for many years attempting to direct 
our attention to the facts that we were ruthlessly destroying our 
forests and our minerals, and this influence sufficiently alarmed our 
Government to cause it to create in the Department of Agriculture 
a Division of Forestry; this was done in 1882, and that distinguished 
pioneer in this work, Doctor Fernow, was put in charge of this divi- 
sion. Doctor Fernow had studied practical forestry in Germany, and 
it is largely due to his influence that there was a real awakening to the 
importance of national conservation in the United States. 

Three hundred years ago, when this country began to be settled, there 
were 800,000,000 acres of standing virgin forest in this area which now 
constitutes the United States. Of this vast forest 80,000,000 acres 
have been denuded and now produce nothing whatever, about 150,000,- 
000 acres of this virgin forest still stands and grows unbarmed, and 
about 250,000,000 acres are regrowing a crop of timber. We are now 
consuming more than three times the growth of our timber each year, 
and if this continues the complete destruction of our forest is but a 
matter of a few years. 

From available data checked by European experience, under an in- 
tense reforestry cooperation we can produce annually as much timber 
as we consume. This estimate, of course, involves the matter of care- 
fully cutting over our forests and the protection of small growing timber 
from fire damage and disease, as well as the reforestation of our de- 
nuded area, which once grew a magnificent forest and is practically fit 
for no other purpose. In the United States each year there are more 
than 50,000 forest fires, and these fires annually burn over more than 
16,000,000 acres of forest lands; we actually burn up more than one 
seventh of the amount of timber we cut and consume, and almost every 
one of these fires is started by ignorance and carelessness and is 
preventable. 
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We can and doubtless will provide speedily for the conservation of 
our forests and the production of timber necessary to maintain our 
present standard of living in the future, and so we can protect our soil 
and preserve its fertility. These resources can be replaced by the 
proper cooperation of private and public agencies; the inventive genius 
and industry of the average American will assist nature in the rehabili- 
tation of these natura] resources. We only need to approach the 
problem at once and lay hold with a proper sense of our duty to our 
country and our responsibility to mankind. But what of our coal, our 
iron, our petroleum, and our copper? A scientific survey of these re- 
sources discloses that they will soon be exhausted. I use the word 
“goon” in respect to a nation’s life and not the life of an individual 
or generation, and when these resources are exhausted they can not be 
replaced. It is estimated that our present consumption of coal will 
consume our supply within 200 years and that our available iron ore 
will last from 85 to 150 years and our copper reserve from 40 to 100 
years. Of course, these estimates are more or less problematic, and 
our supply of crude petroleum is even more problematic, but this can 
be asserted without fear of successful contradiction: That the need for 
conserving in the ground our natural petroleum deposits was never 
more apparent than now. The protection of this natural resource is 
now engaging the attention of the Federal Government as these matters 
never did before, and well it may, for it is estimated that selfish compe- 
tition is removing from the earth more than 1,000,000 barrels of oil 
each day than is necessary to economically supply the legitimate needs 
of business. This industry has been speeded up to the peak of disas- 
trous overproduction. Measured by the standard of use, as well said 
by Doctor Work, “the products of this industry have now become the 
lifeblood of transportation—on the surface of the earth, in the air 
above, and in the waters beneath.” To protect this industry calls for 
every ounce of human wisdom in this Nation, and to neglect this obli- 
gation is stupidity unexpressible. 

Let me impress upon you this fact, if no other, that what we call 
life interest of the individual in our natural resources is short in com- 
parison with the interest of society or the anticipated interest of the 
State; and may I not venture to say, in my opinion, the best way for 
us to “lay up treasures in heaven” is to build and plan for future 
generations and make secure a civilization expanded by unselfishness. 

In the discussion of this subject the question naturally arises, How 
can we best conserve our natural resources? I anticipate it and offer 
you a comprehensive way to master this all-important problem. These 
remedies must be all invoked, A full discussion would not be practical 
here to-night. A suggestion will suffice to arouse your reflection and 
stimulate your interest. 

(a) Restriction to an economic basis our production, 

(b) Intelligent restoration where possible. 

(c) Elimination of wasteful competition, 

(d) The regulation of capitalization. 

(e) The cooperation of private and corporate ownership with the 
Federal and State governments to the end that the general welfare 
of business and society as well as private gain may be subserved. 

I respectfully submit that if this Government can be justified in 
engaging in any private business, certainly it can be in an effort to 
conserve the natural resources of this Nation. 

We may resent being called “a nation of butchers,” but can we 
escape the indictment that we are a nation of wasters, and that to the 
point of criminality? A few facts will confirm the truth of this 
statement. 

(1) Fire kills 15,000 Americans each year and destroys more than 
$600,000,000 worth of our property. 

(2) Ninety-five thousand Amcricans are killed by industrial and traffic 
accidents each year and two and one-half million more are injured by 
accidents, and more than $700,000,000 worth of property is destroyed. 

(3) In the preparation of our food and the careless conservation of 
our foodstuffs we waste and destroy more than $700,000,000 worth 
thereof. 

These three items of preventable waste, when we consider the value 
of the human lives destroyed and the loss of wealth-producing power 
and time incident to these accidents, not to speak of our loss be- 
cause of preventable diseases, total a sum greater than that collected 
for the purpose of running this Government, and this sum approxi- 
mated $4,000,000,000. 

Now, I would not have you understand that the balance is against 
us on the subject of national waste. American enterprise exploring the 
realm of science has turned to use and value much property which was 
just a few years ago considered uscless and allowed to go to decay. 
We are now making more than 50 by-products and some of them of 
much value from sawdust and wood shavings; we are getting 100 chem- 
ical derivities from cottonseed, and these products are worth muny 
millions of dollars. What I wish to impress is that preventable waste 
in American life should be minimized, not to seek to do it is a reflection 
upon our intelligence and a serious blow to our vaunted pride; it is a 
national sin, and a nation is no securer than an individual who violates 
the law of God. 

It is impossible to discuss the matter of the conservation of our 
material resources without weaving into this discussion the spiritual 
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attitude of the Nation to the problem, for, after all, it is the spiritual 
equation of a nation which determines its greatness, the spiritual, the 
emotional, and the sentimental side of human life far outweighs the 
material side thereof. It is safe to say that any capable race of men 
who will economize, conserve, and wisely utilize its fund of human energy 
with due regard to the welfare of others will be able not only to ex- 
tract a living but to actually prosper in the midst of poor natural sur- 
roundings. And it is equally true that nature’s bounty alone can not 
make a nation great. It is the unselfish use of what men acquire which 
determines human greatness. When we rehearse our individual mem- 
ories of success we find that none give us such comfort as the memory 
of service given. When we traverse the glorious deeds of our fathers, 
we never enumerate those acts that are not rooted in the soil of service. 
God never gave any other nation such an opportunity to serve the 
world as He has given our own United States. Let us not forget that 
it is not physical force and material wealth through which the world 
can perfect its civilization and secure peace and happiness, these things 
alone have proven to be most destructive and destruction of life and 
property is sin. Even now the world has doubled its armament since 
the World War ended, and the cry is abroad—that preparedness is the 
only guaranty of peace; 
vent fighting has kept the world saturated in blood since the dawn of 
history. Nations were superbly prepared for the last Great War, and 
the the graves of 9,000,000 slain testify that their preparedness was 
no guaranty of peace. 

It is with peculiar delight that I present these facts to you and beg for 
your earnest cooperation in a national endeavor on the part of this United 
States to vouchsafe for us and other generations to come a position 
which shall be worthy to lead the world into higher ideals and make 
just contribution to the glory of God. 


FREE PILGRIMAGE OF MOTHERS AND WIDOWS OF DECEASED SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS, AND MARINES TO VISIT GRAVES OF THEIR LOVED ONES IN 
EUROPE 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to extend my remarks on the free pilgrimage of mothers and 

widows of deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines to visit the 
graves of their loved ones who are buried in Europe. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, at the last session of Con- 
gress we made provision to enable the mothers and widows of 
members of the military and naval forces of the United States 
who died in the military or naval service at any time between 
April 5, 1917, and July 1, 1921, and whose remains are now 
interred in cemeteries of Europe, to make a pilgrimage to these 
cemeteries at the expense of the Government, 

The bill, which was passed, is as follows: 

PUBLIC—NO. 952—SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 
(8S. 5332) 

An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred in the 
cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 

to arrange for pilgrimages to cemeteries in Europe by mothers and 

widows of members of the military or naval forces of the United States 
who died in the military or naval service at any time between April 

5, 1917, and July 1, 1921, and whose remains are now interred in such 

cemeteries. Such pilgrimages shall be made at the expense of the United 

States under the conditions set forth in section 2. 

Sec. 2. The conditions under which such pilgrimages may be made 
are as follows: 

(a) Invitations to make the pilgrimages shall be extended in the 
name of the United States to the mothers and widows for whom the 
pilgrimages are authorized to be arranged under section 1, 

(b) Upon acceptance of the invitation the mother or widow shall 
be entitled to make one such pilgrimage; but no mother or widow 
who has previous to the pilgrimage visited cemeteries described in 
section 1 shall be entitled to make any such pilgrimage, and no 
mother or widow shall be entitled to make more than one such 
pilgrimage. 

(c) The pilgrimages shall be made at such times during the period 
from May 1, 1930, to October 31, 1933, as may be designated by the 
Secretary of War. 


(d) For the purpose of the pilgrimages the Secretary of State shall | 


(1) issue special passports, limited to the duration of the pilgrimage, 
to mothers and widows making the pilgrimages and to such person- 
nel as may be selected to accompany and/or arrange for the pil- 
grimages, if such mothers, widows, and personnel are citizens of the 
United States, and (2) issue suitable travel documents, if alicns. 
No fee for either of such documents or for any application therefor 
shall be charged. Such alien mothers, widows, and personne] shall 
be permitted to return and be granted admission to the United States 
without regard to any law, convention, or treaty relating to the 
immigration or exclusion of aliens, if the return is made within the 
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period covered by the pilgrimage of the particular group, or in the 
case of personnel, within such times as the Secretary of War shall 
by regulation prescribe; except that in any case of unavoidable deten- 
tion the Secretary of War may extend in such case the time during 
which return may be made without regard to such laws, conventions, 
or treaties. 

(e) The pilgrimages shall be by the shortest practicable route and 
for the. shortest practicable time, to be designated by the Secretary of 
War. No mother or widow shall be provided for at Government 
expense in Europe for a longer period than two weeks from the time 
of disembarkation in Europe to the time of reembarkation in Europe. 
In the case of any mother or widow willfully failing to continue the 
pilgrimage of her particular group, the United States shall not incur 
or be subject to any expense with regard to her pilgrimage after such 
failure, 

(f) owned or operated by the United States Government 
or any agency thereof shall be used for transportation at sea wherever 
practicable, 

(z) Suitable transportation, accommodations, meals, and other neces- 


Vessels 


| sities pertaining thereto, as prescribed by the Secretary of War, shall 
this theory that a readiness to fight will pre- 


be furnished each mother or widow included in any pilgrimage for the 
entire distance at sea and on land and while sojourning in Europe and 
while en route in the United States from home to port and from port 
to home. Cabin-class accommodations shall be furnished for all trans- 
portation at sea. No mother or widow shall be entitled, by reason of 
any payment made by or for her, to be furnished by the.Government 
with transportation, accommodations, meals, and other necessities per- 
taining thereto different in kind from those prescribed by the Secretary 
of War for the pilgrimage of the particular group. 

(bh) All pilgrimages shall be made in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may from time to time prescribe as to 
the time, route, itineraries, composition of groups, accommodations, 
transportation, program, arrangements, management, and other matters 
pertaining to such pilgrimages. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act. The Sec- 
retary of War is directed to make an investigation for the purpose of 
determining (1) the total numbers of mothers and widows entitled 
to make the pilgrimages, (2) the number of such mothers and widows 
who desire to make the pilgrimages and the number who desire to 
make the pilgrimages during the calendar year 1930, and (3) the 
probable cost of the pilgrimages to be made. The Secretary of War 
shall report to the Congress not later than December 15, 1929, the 
results of such investigation. 

Sec. 4. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “ mother” means mother, stepmother, mother through 
adoption, or any woman who stood in loco parentis to the deceased 
member of the military or naval forces for the year prior to the com- 
mencement of his service in such forces. 

(b) The term “ widow ” means a widow who has not remarried since 
the death of the member of the military or naval forces. 

Approved, March 2, 1929. 


This action on the part of Congress, to my mind, was most 
appropriate, and the bill passed both branches of Congress 


without a dissenting vote. These pilgrimages are to be made 
at such time during the period from May 1, 1930, to October 21, 
1933, as may be designated by the Secretary of War. 

Shortly after the passage of this act, looking toward notifying 
those of my district and section who would come within the 
provisions of this bill, I had the following correspondence 
with Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham, Quartermaster General of the 
Army, receiving also a list of the American forces enlisted from 
North Carolina whose remains are interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe. 

Wak DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, March 13, 1929. 
Hon. CHarRLes L. ABERNETHY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ABERNETHY: In connectien with the recently enacted 
legislation (S. 5332) “to enable mothers and widows of the deceased 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred in 
the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” 
you are advised that a list of the deceased members of the American 
forces from North Carolina who are buried in the cemeteries in Europe 
is being compiled and will be furnished you at the earliest 
date. 

This office maintains no authentic record of the names of mothers and 
widows of deceased service men, as upon enlistment the only require- 
ment is that the name of a person to be notified in case of an emer- 
gency be given. This may be the name of a relative or not, as the man 
may choose, but no record is made of a mother or wife. In view, 
thereof, it will be necessary for this office to work out some method of 
obtaining the desired information, and plans are being formulated at 


possible 
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the present time with a view to compiling accurate lists showing the 
names and addresses of the mothers and widows who will be entitled 
to make the pilgrimages authorized by law. It will be appreciated that 
some time must elapse before these lists can be completed, hence the 
list which will be furnished you will show only the names of service men 


tions. 
Very truly yours, Ty 


mw. CHRATHAM, 
Major General, the Quartermaster General. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, March 21, 1929. 
Hon. CHARLES L, ABERNETHY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. ABERNETHY: Supplementing my letter of March 13, 
1929, please find inclosed herewith a list containing the names of the 
members of the American forces, enlisted from North Carolina, whose 
remains are interred in the cemeteries of Europe. 

Very truly yours, B. F. CHEATHAM, 
Major General, the Quartermaster General, 


. os | Capps, Calvin L..- 
from North Carolina buried overseas and their respective grave loca- | t 


Kry TO NAMES O¥ PERMANENT AMERICAN CEMETERIES IN EUROPE 


No. 1232, 
faucon, r 
No. 
No. 34. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
Moselle, 


Meuse, 


233. St. 


Meuse-Argonne American Cemetery, 


FRANCE 


1764, Aisne-Marne American Cemetery, Belleau, Aisne. 
Suresnes American Cemetery, Suresnes, Seine (near Paris). 
636. Somme American Cemetery, Bony, Aisne. 
608. Oise-Aisne American Cemetery, Seringes-et-Nesles, Aisne. 


Mihiel American Cemetery, Thiaucourt, 


BELGIUM 


Romagne- 


sous-Mont- 


Meurthe-et- 


No. 1252. Flanders Field American Cemetery, Waeraghem, Belgium. 


ENGLAND 


No. 107-E. Brookwood American Cemetery, near London, England. 


Name 


Adams, Alfred H-... 
Adger, Luther | 
Alexander, Virgil V- 
Alired, Geo. W 
Alston, Lewis...--. { 
Anderson, Edward-| 
Anderson, Elbert. 
Arrowood, Jas. W- 
As shworth, Junius” 


pa Albert G_. 
Bailey, Earnest C 
Baldwin, Geo. R._- 
Ball, Geo. A | 
Ballance, Lucian-.. 
Barber, Herbert H. 
Barbry, Frank 
Barham, Wm. J.... 
Barnes, Sol 
Baits, Kelly E 
Baugham, 

Henry. 
Bazemore, Wm. M.| 
Berry, Geo. E...... 
Bethea, Willie 
Bishop, Simpson S_ 
Bissett, Wiley C---- 





Blackwell, Robt. L_! 
Blackwell, Carl_...-| 
Blalok, John F. 
Bond, Lynn 
Borner, Theodore 


ve te 
Boyd, David H_---! 
30yd, Simon | 
Brady, Wm 
Branson, Levi C..-- 
Brewer, Frank J_._. 
Brickhouse, Jas. M- 
Bridgeman, John__- 
Brinkley, Elbert... 
Brooks, Benj. F._.. 
Brooks, Chester A_. 
Brown, Pressley R -| 
Bryant, Early 
Bryant, Irwin._..--} 
Buck, Charlie 
Bullock, Henry 
Bumpus, Jos. J 
Burris, 
Butler, Levi I 
Butler, John- . 
Cahoon, David Ricak 
Calvert, Harry L... 
Campbell, Samuel__! 
Campbell, Wm. W_! 


| Pvt. Co. D, 344th Lab. Bn_- 


| Pvt. 
| Pvt. 


| Pvt. Co. D, 344 Lab. Bn 


Title and service 


. Co. I, 120th Inf 
Pvt. 828th Co. Transp. Corps..-. 

. Co. B, 120th Inf. 

. Co. D, 320th Lab. Bn. 

. Co. D, 323d Lab. Bn_.. 
Pyt. Co. D, 330th Lab. Bn... 
| Pvt. Co. K, 324th Inf. __- 
Pvt. ic. Sup. Co. 60th Inf_- 
Pvt. MD 317th Inf 


Pvt. 1 ce. Co. D, 120th Inf 
Mech. Co. C, 321 Lab. Bn_- 
Pvt. Co. H, 119th Inf 

Ist It. Co. G, 30th Inf_.... 
Pvt. Bty. D, 317th F. A... 
Pvt. Co. L, 165th Inf. 

Sdlr. Bty. E, 349th F. A 
Pvt. Co. G, 167th Inf 

Pvt. Co. F, 167th Inf 


Burial places in Europe of deceased soldiers from North Carolina 


Row | Block 





Sgt. Escad. 98! 


2d It. Co. G, 23d Inf. 

Pvt. Co. B, 348th Lab. Bn.- 
Pvt. 1c. Co. B, 344th Lab. I 
Pvt. 396th Cas. Co- 

Ist It. Co. D, 119th Inf. 

| Pvt. Co. C, 347th Lab. Bn-. 
Pvt. Co. K, 119th Inf... 
Cpl. Co. H, 38th Inf 
49th Co. 5th Regt. U.S. M. 
Hq. Det. 344th Lab. Bn 
Sup. Sgt. Bty. D, 316 F. A 


Pvt. %o. E, 119th Inf 
. D, 344th Lab. Bn.? 
. C, 120th Inf 
. K,,118th Inf 
. F, 119th Inf 
. A, 165th Inf. ...... 
2 Fld. Rem. Sqdn-_.. 
. D, 538th Engrs.... 
. G, 4 Pion. Inf 


Ist It. M. D., 23d Inf- 

Cpl. M. G. Co., 6th Inf 

Pvt. Co. H, 365th Inf 

Pvt. Co. B, 120th Inf_.... 

yt. le. Co. D, 120th Inf... 
Co. A, 119th Inf. cng 

. Co. E, 118th Inf 

yt. Co. D, 582d Engrs..... 

yt. le. Co. D, 120th Inf_... 
. Co. I, 119th Inf 

rt. Co. E, 365th Inf 

vt. Co. C, 369th Inf 


Pvt. 
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1 Escadrille Lafayette Memorial. 
‘Everton Cemetery, Liverpool, England. 


Name 


Carlton, Lee 
Carr, Elbert F_.... 
Carroll, Charlie W - 
Carroll, Willie Jas.. 
Carter, Jas. A...-... 
Case, Louie McD~_- 
Casey, Fred’k L...-. 
Carpenter, Thad- | 
deus C, | 
Cathey, Joe. -.. 
Chambers, Sam. 
Chapman, Jas. Bi. 
Civils, Bennie O.... 
Clanton, Richard 


M. 
Clark, Elijah 
Clark, Walter A. 
Cofield, Willis.....-! 
Colston, John Q_...! 
Colville, Thos. H..- 
Conley, Roy P | 
Connelin, Horace B-| 
Cook, Charlie C.-..! 
Cook, Grover C. 
Corbett, Walter H- 
Corey, Benj. J. 
Corite, Tony 
Craven, Floyd | 





Crisp, Lester M-.--. 
Cromartie, Godfrey - 
Crowder, John W_- 
Culpepper, Arthur | 
} 
Daly, Harry...-..-. | 
Davidson, Wm. C.. 
Davis, Alfred G..-.! 
Davis, Charley 
Davis, Herman 
Deans, Jas. Benj... 


Deese, Melvin Mc... 
Deshazo, Arthur...) 
Dillingham, Ernest | 


Dixon, Ben F | 
Dixon, Earnest_._-- | 
Dortch, Gaston 4 
Doty, John 8 | 
Dudley, EE  csssasial 
Dunham, Thos. P| 
Dupree, Henry 
Dupree, Roy 
Durham, Jesse C -- .| 
Dysart, Chas. E..-. 
Eckard, Robt. Bian 
Elkins, 

Eller, fos. A... 
Elliott, Ray mond V | 
Ellison, Major 


Exu m, C jeorge 
Fargis, Ivey J 

Farris, Will 

Felton, Flavel L.--.-.| 
Fleming, Vincent A. 
Forrester, Wm. O--. 
Foster, Mann_...--! 
Foster, Walter I___.| 
Fowler, Robt. A.--.-! 
Frady, Geo. H 
Frazier, Jas. C......} 
Freas, Richard....../ 
F uller, Roy H 
Fuqua, Claude. peal 
Gardner, Jas. H 
— John Mar- | 


Gard ner, Wayland 


Garrett, Chas 
Gentry, 


Goddard, Walter S_ 
Goodman, Holly L. 
Graham, David 
Sloan. 
Grant, David § 
Green, Hubert M-- 
Greene, Milton A-- 
Gregory, Thurman 
M. 


Griffin, Jimmie 
Haithcock, Sidney 


te Robt. H-.. 
Hall, Collier 
Hardwick, Clinton 


J. 

Harper, Don V 
Harris, Andrew J., jr. 
Harris, James...--.- 
Harris, Sandy 
Harrison, Wm. H.- 
Hart, Ernest F 
meiween, Walter 


Hawes, Stephen J... 
Hawkins, Raymond 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Tite and service 


2nd It. Inf. Att.6 Regt. U.S. M.C_ 
Pvt. Co. A, 543d Engrs 
Pyt. le. Co. C, 306th” Fld. Sig. Bn. 
Mech. Co. G, 120th Inf 


t. Co. E, , 119th a 
° Bty. C 3, 316th F. A.. 


it. Bty. A, 12Ist F. A 


‘Je. MG Co. 16th Inf 
. le. Co. F, 119th Inf 
yt. Co. H, 119th Inf. 


yt. 2d Co, 302 Stev. Regt 
. Bty E, 316th F. A 
. Co. D, 532d Engrs. 
rt. Co. M, 365th Inf_. 
t. Co. I, 120th Inf... 
. Co. F, 603d Engrs 
Set. Bty F, 317th FL. A 


. Co. D, 118th Inf 

vt. Co. F, 324th Inf__ 9 
‘Ie, Co. E, 6 Amm. Tn. 
. Co. G, 60th Inf 


yt. Co. K, 119th Inf 
rt. Co. B, 47th Inf 
. Co. D, 536th E ners 
. le, Co. D, 39th Inf. 
yt. Co, K, 113th Inf 


. Co, F, 28th Inf. 

. Co, G, 119th Inf 

. 3d Prov. Co. 8. A. R. D 
et ‘Co. B, 7th Inf 
Pvt. Co. A, 305th Lab. Bn 
"2 49th Co., 5th Regt., U. 
Pvt. ist Cps. Art. Pk 
Pvt. le. Co. G, 371st Inf 


Capt. Co. K, 120th Inf 
Pvt. Co. Bi 366th Inf 


4 C: ; 
' C; 344 Lab. Bn... 
blip i Inf... 


| Py “Ie. 1: ssoch Lab. Bn 
. Co. K, 119th Inf 


yt. le. Co. I, 120th Inf 
vt. Co. B, 329th Lab. Bn........ 
Sgt. Co. A, 55th Inf. 
Mech. 7th "AA Bty. C.A.C 
Sgt. Co. K, 120th Inf. 
Pvt. Co. A, 542d Engrs 
Pvt. Co. D, 119th Inf. 
Pvt. Bty. F, 78d C. A.C 


Rae oe SS: ee ee 


Cpl. Co. K, 120th Inf 
Chf. Yeoman, U. 8. Navy. 


| Pvt. Co. B, 165th Inf............ 


| Cpl. 66th Co. 5th Regt. U.S. M. Cc. 
Pvt. Co. L, 119th Inf_.._... 
Cpl. 74th Co. 6th Regt. U.S. M. C- 


Pvt. Co. E, 168th Inf. 


Pvt. Co. B, 323d Engrs........... 
Set. Co. I, 119th Inf 
Pvt. Co. L, 38th Inf 
Pvt. 8th Co. 5th Regt. U. 8. M. C_ 


2nd It. Co. F, 39th Inf. 
Musn. 3 cl. Hq. Co. 323d Inf 
Pvt. Co. A, 119th Inf 

Sgt. Cas. Co. 6 


Pvt. Bty. B,2 Trn. Mtr. Bty.-.-.. 
Pvt. Co. H, 54th Inf 


-. le. Co. E, 118th Inf. 
Pvt. Co. G, 807th Pion. Inf 
Pvt. y 


Pvt. Co. G, 6th Inf 

Capt., 32ist Inf 

Pvt. Co. D, 330th Lab. Bn 

Pvt. Co. A, 323d Lab. Bn 

Pvt. Co, A, 167th Inf. 

Cpl. Co. B, 2d Fid. Sig. Bn 

Pvt. Bty. D, TIGR FY. A.ccensccee 


Ist It. 14th Evac. Hosp 
Pvt. Co. G, 165th Inf 





No. 


1764 


1232 


1232 
1764 
636 
1232 
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1929 


Name 


Hayes, Claude L.-- 
Hayes, Frank} 

Bryan. 
Hedrick, Jas. H..--.| 
Helms, Clifford..... 
a General 


Henderson, Harlie-_| 
Henderson, Paul M.| 
Henry, ‘ecil E. G_. 
Higgins, Jim | 
Hill, James. | 
Hinton, Sherwood.. 
Hodge, Monroe C.. 
Holcombe, Lynne 8.} 


Holl, George 
Hensley, Robt. J_--/ 
Holmes, Alex. A...-| 
Holmes, Vander--.-} 
Horne, Victor H.._. 
—— Leopold 


Howard, Oler 
Hoyle, Amberst Ww. 
Huff, Jim 
Huffman, John D-.| 
Hunter, Jones W-__. 
Hyatt, Stanley 
Ingram, Andrew-.- 
Inscor, John P 
Jackson, Howard J. 
Jacobs, West 
Jensen, Aston 
Johnson, Richard__. 
Johnson, Samuel... 
Johnstone, Jos. H... 
Jones, Carl O- 


Judkins, John N.. 
Kendall, Jean_..... 
Kincaid, Bruce H-- 
King, Cecil F 
King, Robt. B 
Kivett, John H 





Langley, Henry-.--- 
Lawson, Lemuel. _- 
Lee, D 

Lee, Wilton H 


Lineberry 
Link, Car 
Livingston, Willie__ 
Lofton, Preston B.. 
Long, Ralph P 
Lopp, James 
Loring, David W-..- 
Loughlin, Jos. J.... 
(ovin, Fred B 
Lumsden, John 
Cooper. 
Lynch, John E 
Macon, Willie G_-- 
Mahala, President L 
Malloy, Fred’k 
Fagg. 
Mengem, Harrison 


Manigo, Fred 

Marshall, Lee. -..... 
Marshburn, Djalma 
Martin, Marvin B_- 
Martin, Mitchell-__. 
Martin, Frank R-_- 
Mashburn, Ernest 


Massera, Angelo.... 
Mayes, Ivan S._.._.. 
Mayuwe, Ernest 


Mayo, Ezra A...... 
McCall, Claudie H_ 
McConnell, Jas. R-. 
McCourry, Zeb. ._- 


| Cpl. 141st Adm. Lab. Co 





McCoy, Oscar L._. 


McCullen, Wm, L.|} 
McEntire, Ezor_...| 
Mclntyre, Roy S--.| 
McKinnie, Richard_| 
McLean, Thomas. . 
McNeill, James 
McRae, Henry Mivedl 
Melton, John W-_. 
Melton, Wm. B. 
Miller, Clint B_. 
Milliken, Elijahb_. 
Mitchell, Frank B_- 
Mitchell, Robt. L__ 
Monday, Thomas... 
Montague, John M. 
Moore, Leonard N_. 
Moore, Marvin O__ 
Morgan, Ernest_._- 
Morris, John H. W_| 
Morrison, Alex.S., jr_| 


| Pvt. Co. D; 344th Lab. 


| Pvt. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Burial places in Europe of deceased soldiers from North Carolina.—Con. 


Title and service 


. Co. M, 166th Inf 
. 75th Co. 6th Regt. U. 8. M. C_ 


. Ft. Serevens 8. A. R. D 
. Co. C, 16th Inf 
. Co. D, 9th Inf... 


rt. Co. M, 119th Inf. 
yt. 118th Amb. Co.... 
rt. 96th Co. 6th Regt. U.S. } 
. Co. D, 344th Lab. Bn | 
le. Co. H, 365th Inf. ........| 
s. Att. 3c. U. 8. Navy 
rt. Bty. E, 58th C. 
. Co. C, 6th Engrs... 
. Bty. D, 318th F, 


Pvt. Ist Co. Cp. Hancock 8. R. D..| 
t. Co. A, 344th Lab. Bn 

Wag. Co. B, 105th Engrs.........- } 

v6. Ge: 1S, SRE BME. « <ccccceccesc 

Sgt. Hq. Co. 105th Engrs 

Pvt. 1c. Co. G, 9th Inf 


Pvt. Co. B, 330th Lab. Bn 
Mech. Bty. B, 60th OC. A, C 
Pvt. Co. I, 116th Inf 
Pvt. Co. ©, 167th Inf 
Mess Sgt. 117th Fld. Hosp 
Pvt. Co. H, 119th Inf 
Pvt. Co. C, 313th Lab. Bn 
Ist It. 322d Inf 
Pvt. Co. 
Pvt. Co. 
. Co. 
. Co. 
. Co. 
vt. Co. C 
~lc. 63 E, 105th Amm. Tn_. 
. le. Co. K, 120th Inf 
. Co. A, 119th Inf. 
. le. Sup. Co., 119th Inf... .... 
. Co. A, 313th Lab. Bn 
. Co. F, 105th Engrs 
vt. Co, M, 119th Inf. 
. Co, E, 105th Engrs 
. le. Co, A, 119th Inf_. 
yt. Co. D, 119th Inf 
. Co. 
yt. Co. 
~le, 
le. 
2nd It. Co. C, 115th M. G. Bn . 
Capt. Co. A, 322nd Inf. . 
Pvt. 1c. Co. L, 323rd Inf 
2d Lt. 12th Aero Sq 


Pvt. Co. D, 321st Int. 
Cpl. Co. D, 120th Inf. 
Pvt. Co. E, 120th Inf ‘ 


Pvt. Co. D, 54ist Engrs........... | 
Pvt. Co. B, 348th Lab. Bn 


No. | Genes Row 


123 
123: 


107-E 
636 
1233 
1252 
1764 
1233 
608 


1232 





Q. M. 2c. U. 8. Navy 

Pvt. 1c. Co. M, 120th Inf 
Pvt. Co. M, 802nd Pion. Inf 
Pvt. Co. M, 34th Engrs_.......... | 
Pvt. le. Co. D, 120th Inf 


Pvt. Co. A, Sth Ink... ..cccconccen} 
Pvt. San Det., 109th Inf. 
Pvt. Co. D, 120th Inf 


Pvt. 1¢. Co. L, 11th Inf 
Pvt. Sup. Co., 120th Inf. 
Sgt. Lafayette Escadrille ! 
Pvt. Co. A, lith I 


Ist It. Co. H, 120th Inf 

Sgt. Co. H, lith Inf. 

Cpl. Co. I, 118th Inf 

Pvt. Co. C, 542nd Engrs_......... 
Pvt. Co. D, 344th Lab. Bn 

Pvt. Co. C, 344th Lab. Bn 

Pvt. Co. C, 344th Lab. Bn 

Pvt. 1c. Bty E, 113th F. A 

Bty. E, 113th F. A........... 
Mech. Co. M, ! 


Set. Co. D, 120th Inf 
Pvt. Co. A, 47th Inf__. 
Cpl. Co. 

Pvt. Co. 

Pvt. Co. 

Pvt. Co. D, 105th Engrs. 
Cpl. Co. A, 322nd Inf. 





1Escadrille Lafayette Memorial. 


‘ 
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Burial places in Europe of deceased soldiers from North Carolina.—Con., 


Title and service 


Name | i i 


Morrison, Carson K. 
Moss, Arthur M... 
Moss, Charlie 
Murphy, Claude... 
Neal, Algernon S__-. 
Nelson, August... 
Nelson, Oscar E----| 
Nixon, Lester G___.| 
Norman, Isaae C__. 
Norton, E li 


Outland, Cecil P_--| 
Page, Allison M -___.!} 
Paisley, John Can- 
non. 
Parker, John T 
Parker, John W_- 
Parker, Will. 
Parrish, Geo. W_.--. 
Parrish, Harry A... 
Pate, Clarence R... 
Pattillo, Roy A-.._. 


Pearson, Dillard S 

Peel, B 

Peeler, Lawrence T - 

Peloubet, Wm. 
Francis. 

Perry, Jesse 

Petteway, Claude _. 

Petty, Stowe 

Pfaff, Carl C 

Phillips, Isaac C___. 

Pierce, Chas. R 

Pitt, Edward C 


Poplin, Daniel C--- 
Porcelli, Robert. ._-. 
Price, Walter H___-| 
Ramsey, Harvey J. 
Ransom, John Oli- 
ver. 
Rasberry, Archie C. 
Ratcliff, John_. 
Ray, Bert 
Rhodes, Gordon L. 
Rhyne, Geo. W 
Richardson, Cofield. 
Richardson, Hal E. 
Riggs, Robt. H 
Rigsbee, Ike aes 
Roach, Robt. 
Roberson, Riacaied 
Roberts, Jas. A 
Roscoe, Jos. E 
Ross, Ben... 
Rouse, Pinkey. 
Sanders, Ozie T_.-- 
Saunders, Rowan D} 
— er, Anderson 


Shankle, Willie W... 


Sills, Wm. G 
Simmons, Geo. W - 
Simpson, Ed-.-.-_-.-- | 
Slagle, Alfred M_..-| 
Small, Isham E 
Smith, Carl W 
Smith, Edward D-_. 
Smith, Fred J | 
Smith, Hubert M__| 
Smith, Spencer 
Smith, Vernon... --} 
Sneed, John A.....-/ 
Snell, Harry E-_-.-- 
—s Rober | 


Sparrow, Paul E....| 
Spear, Geo. W 
Speight, Samuel___- 
Spencer, Dwight L. 
M. 
Spivey, Raymond E.) 
Spratt Grover K___.| 
Sprill, Joe 
Spruill, Peter A 
Squires, Jas. W 
Stallings, Geo. J_... 
Stallings, Paul 
Staton, Eugene B__ 
Staton, Jas. Floyd... 
Stevens, Foster B__ 
Stevenson, Adlai E- 
Street, Harvey R._. 
Styles, Andy 
Summerlin, Elam .. 
Summerlin, Jas. G_.| 
Surratt, Jas. R. 





| 2d Lt. Ist Aero Sq 


= ny Edward... 
Thomas, Jack. ....- 


Thomas, Newton P 


| Pvt. 


D Se Te SUNG oc ce crsesace 


_.| Pvt. Co. 


. O, 320th Lab. Bn- 
. Co., 28th Inf. 
. A, 313th Lab. Bn 
Jo. A, 302nd Steve. Regt...- 
Jo. E, 2nd Engrs. ........... 
So. D, 58th Inf_. 
. C, 16th Inf. 
40. G, 323rd Inf... 
. A, 119th Inf 
. Co. B, 56th Pion. Inf... 
-le. Ha. Co, 117th Inf. ._.-- 
. Co. C, 306th Fid. Sig. Bn. 
vt. Co. K, 117th Inf 
Cpl. 47th Co. 5th Regt. U. 
ist It. Co. A, 7th Inf 


Bty. C. 316th F. A 
vt. Co, A, 119th Inf 
vt. Co. C, 544th Engrs 
vt. Co. M, 120th Inf__- 
. Co, G, 39th Inf- 
. Hq. Det. 304th Amm. Tn_-_-. 
. lel. 416 Mtr. Sup. Tn 
. Co. F, 119th Inf. 
yt. Iel. Co. C, 3 M. G. 
. Co, A, 339th Lab. Bn 
. Co. H, 119th Inf 
. 74th Co. 6 Regt. U.S. M. C_. 
. 2ist Co. ARD Med. Cps-...-. 
. Co. B, 365th Inf. 


. Co. M, 118th Inf__- 
pl. Co. K, 11th Inf__ 
Sgt. Co. G, 119th Inf_-__- 
Pvt. Icl. Co. E, 28th Inf 
Pvt. Co. K, 120th Inf__. 

Pvt. Co. H, 4th Inf 
Bugler Co. H, 119th Inf. 
Cpl. Co. D, 324th Inf___ 


1232 


| Cpl. Co. F, 119th Inf. 

| Pvt. Co. C, 333d Lab. Bn 
Pvt. Co. G, llth Inf 

Sgt. Co. ‘Go. M, Inf 


2d It. Co. Ce |) ee 
Pvt. 1c. Co. M, 120th Inf 
Sgt. Co. A, mo Inf 
Pvt. Co. 
Pvt. 1c. Co. a 105th Sup. Pines 
I, 119th Inf 
Pvt. Co. C, 344th Lab. 
Pvt. . B, 365th Inf. 
Pvt. 5 
Pvt. C, 119th Inf. 
Pvt. ~} 

. L, 16th Inf 

. Co. 120th Inf_. 

. 141st Inf 
‘o. B, 323d Lab. Bn 
so. B, 344th Lab. Bn 
G, 119th Inf-....... 


Co. C, 116th Inf. 
H, 368th Inf 
D, 165th Inf... 


4 


seees 


a 


». E 117th Inf 

Co. 801 Stev. Bn 
a 128th Inf. 

. I, 125th Inf.... 
ie 324th Inf 


rere 


FKFa-Q anor 


ase 


. Co. H, 120th Inf 
yt. 1c. Ist Mil. Police_........-.--| 


yt. San. Det. 318th F. A.....---- | 
Capt. Mob. Hosp. No. 39 MD.-... 
Pvt. Co. M, 117th Inf. 
Pvt. Co. G, 119th Inf... 
Pvt. Cc 0. K, 165th Inf 


Pvt. 83d Co. 6 Regt. U SMO_ ae: 
Sgt. Co. D, 115th M. G. Bn.._---- 
Pvt. 1c. Co. E, 39th Inf. 

Pvt. Co. G, 119th Inf_. 

Pvt. Co. M, 112th Inf__ 

Pvt. le. Co. K, 321st Inf. 

Pvt. Bty E, 318th F. A. 


Pvt. Co. D, 324th Inf 

Pvt. Co. G, 320th Lab. Bn 
Pvt. Co. B, 320th Lab. Bn. 
Pvt. 304th Lab. Bn 

Pvt. 1c. Co. A, 120th Inf. 





2 Everton Cemetery, Liverpool, England. 
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Burial places in Europe of deceased soldiers from North Carolina.—Con. 


Name Title and service Grave} Row |Block 


Pvt. 1c. Co. C, 5th Fld. Sig. Bn_. 
Ist Lt. Co. A, 14th M. G. Bn 
Pvt. 


Thomason, Jasper 
is 


a pson, Frank 


Thompson, Robt_.-. 
Thornton, Nathan- 
iel K. 

Thorpe, Henry 
Toto, Giovanni 
Triplett, Eliga 
Tucker, Willie M--! 
Turner, Robt. L----} 
Turner, Willie M... 
Twine, Ernest L... 
Tyner, Ellis._._.... 
Vestal, Frank H-... 


‘pl. Co. H, 813th Pion. Inf 
yt. Co. K, 39th Inf 
rt. 1c. Co. 
. Bty. B, 318th F. A 
. Co. C, 105th Fid. Sig. Bn... 
vt. Co. M, 167th Inf 
t. Le. Co. F, 
yt. Co. D, 16th Inf 
k, Co. bd, 306th Amm. Tn 
Vestal, Minor M..-| Pvt. 1c. Co. A, 350th Inf 
Vester, Jas. B_.....| Pvt. Cc o. B, 119th Inf. 
Wade, Bryant-_....| Pv . A, 545th Engrs........... 
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Wall, Clane. ....... Ys c 
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Walser, Albert H... 
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Watkins, John H-_-! 
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Wilson, Ewart V-.. 
Wilson, John B 

Winstead, Guy J__. 
Winters, Arthur._.. 


Pvt. Co. F, 7th Engrs 


Sgt. Co. C, 315th Engrs 


Ist It. Co. C, 38th Inf 
Pvt. Co. E, 117th Inf 


Haymore. 
Wethington, How- . Co. M, 118th Inf. 
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Woodard, Jacob.... 
Woodlief, Jos. B_... Pvt. Co, F, 165th Inf. 
wees, Lafayette Pvt. Hq. Co. 53d Pion. Inf_....... 


Wale, Bill Pvt. Co. C, 802d Pione. Inf....... 
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* Kerfautras Cemetery, Brest, Poona, grave 71. 

‘Southern Cemetery, Manchester, England. 

The War Department up to this time has been unable to fur- 
nish me with a list of the mothers and widows who would be 
entitled to make this free pilgrimage. I had thought that in 
view of this inability of the War Department to get this infor- 
mation that it would be desirable that I print the names of the 
American forces from North Carolina whose remains are in- 
terred in the cemeteries of Europe to the end that those who are 
entitled to make this pilgrimage can make application to the 
War Department so that the War Department can be enabled 
to ascertain just who is entitled to make the pilgrimage. While 
the pilgrimages can not begin until May 1, 1980, it is highly 
desirable that the War Department should know the names and 
addresses of those persons from North Carolina who are entitled 
to take the trip. Furthermore, it is desirable that the various 
posts of the American Legion should aid in securing this neces- 
sary data for the War Department. Information seasonably 
transmitted by those entitled to the benefits of this bill will en- 
able them to make an early choice of convenient times of trans- 
portation. Thus travel will be equalized and the congestion 
otherwise resulting from a selection of departures at the peak of 
European travel will be avoided. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 1. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
already has that privilege under the leave granted in the House. 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Speaker, upon this special session of 
Congress devolves the imperative duty of responding to an 
equalization of the economic conditions in this country that 
have for several years deprived the farmers of reaping the re- 
sults of their industry and toil. 
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The farmers have patiently awaited legislative relief, firm 
in their conviction that those who have been delegated by the 
people of the United States to carefully scrutinize the needs of 
legislation would recognize their unfortunate situation and 
legislate accordingly. 

This session of Congress has been called for the specific 
purpose of enacting such legislation. 

The crystallized wisdom accumulated through years of inves- 
tigating the farm problems by the Agricultural Committees of 
Congress have been productive, and legislation seeking to rem- 
edy existing conditions, which have heretofore been beyond the 
power of accomplishment by the farmers of this country, will 
soon place into operation a system supported and encouraged 
by governmental assistance. 

The first legislative step in this direction may contain imper- 
fections which tried policies will amply demonstrate and which 
may be cured by future enactments. 

The necessity for farm relief is no longer a mooted question, 
but an accepted fact. This unfortunate economic condition has 
been reflected in all the economic arteries of the business world, 
and while its influence may be postponed for a time, eventually 
it is manifested to an alarming degree. 

Year after year the farmers of this country have bravely 
struggled on, but conditions which compel them to sell their 
products below the cost of production will eventually result in 
financial ruin. 

Governmental aid in the disposal of surplus products when 
markets are congested, so that such surplus may reach the de- 
mands of consumers when there is existing need for the same, 
will give to the farmers that aid which shall enable them to 
secure such price for their products as they are reasonably 
worth when actually needed for consumption. 

The speculator who has profited at the time of congested mar- 
kets will to a great extent be relieved of his rewards, and the 
farmers will reap their merited results. 

The young men on the farms during the last few years have 
struggled against adversities, with all the energy so character- 
istic of the American youth, imbued with the feeling that 
eventually conditions would change, and that they would then 
be seasoned by experience and training to reap the results of 
their industry and toil. Their hopes and aspirations did not 
materialize, and the dreams of youth were shattered by cold 
facts unfolded through the years. 

Many farmers of former years who had attained a comfort- 
able allowance for the declining days of life have been saddened 
by exacting conditions of the last few years which has con- 
sumed the results of their frugality, and now, with their shoul- 
ders burdened with the weight of years and as they are rapidly 
approaching the setting sun of life, they find themselves en- 
slaved by poverty and despair. 

May the Congress of the United States through legislative 
channels extend to this basic industry a helping hand in the 
hour of alarming distress, and such relief will brighten the 
homes now filled with gloom and disappointment, and there 
will radiate from such homes new life and new inspirations to 
combat the problems of the farm, with a feeling of satisfaction 
that they shall reap the reward of honest industry and toil. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent Mr, CocHran of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. TeMpLE) was granted leave of absence, for two 
weeks, on account of illness in his family. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 


April 20, 1929, at 12 o'clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 1381) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Bingham Canyon, Utah; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 1382) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Jerome Bridge Co., a corpora- 
tion, to maintain a bridge already constructed across the Gas- 
conade River, near Jerome, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 1383) to provide for a survey 
of a route for the construction of a highway connecting certain 
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places associated with the life of Abraham Lincoln; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 1384) to provide for the per- 
manent withdrawal of certain lands bordering on and adjacent 
to Summit Lake, Nev., for the Paiute, Shoshone, and other 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1385) for the relief of Indians, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1886) providing for the exchange of lands 
within the limits of railroad grants and within the exterior 
limits of stock driveways; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1887) for the construction of an irrigation 
dam on Walker River, Nev.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1888) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a Federal building at Sparks, Nev.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1889) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a Federal Building at Yerington, Nev.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1390) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a Federal building at Ruth, Nev.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1891) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a Federal building at Gardnerville, Nev.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1892) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a Federal building at Lovelock, Nev.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1393) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a Federal building thereon at Ely, Nev.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1894) to reestablish and reopen the United 
States land office at Elko, Ney.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 1395) to validate devises, 
bequests, and gifts from alien enemies to American citizens; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 1396) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a public building at De Witt, Arkan- 
sas County, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1897) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at McGehee, Desha County, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1398) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Lonoke, Lonoke County, Ark.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 1899) to amend 
the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. 


R. 


1400) to 


amend the 


27 


of the Code of Laws of the United States of America (44 
Stat. L. 1) ; to the Committce on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1401) to establish and maintain a fish- 
hatching and fish-culture station in Marquette County, State 
of Wisconsin; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1402) permitting landowners who have 
suffered damages on account of prosecution and maintenance 
of the improvement of the Wisconsin and Fox Rivers, in the 
State of Wisconsin, to institute action in the Court of Claims 
or the United States district court for the recovery of such 
damages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 1408) to amend the 
tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1404) to amend the tariff act of 1922; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1405) to amend the tariff act of 1922; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1406) to amend the tariff act of 1922; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 1407) to provide 
for preparation of a design or designs and estimates of the 
cost of a bridge to supplant the Chain Bridge; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1408) to provide for the study, investiga- 
tion, and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the Bull 
Run and second Manassas battle fields, in the State of Vir- 
ginia: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRANK M, RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 1409) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
at Hillsboro, Ill.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 1410) to provide for 
the aiding of farmers on wet lands in any State by making of 
loans to drainage districts, levee districts, levee and drainage 
districts, counties, boards of supervisors, and/or other politi- 
eal subdivisions and legal entities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

3y Mr, WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 1411) to authorize the 
President to consolidate and coordinate governmental activities 
affecting war veterans; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 1412) making appropriations 
for certain expenses of the legislative branch incident to the 
first session of the Seventy-first Congress; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

3y Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 1413) to provide for the 
election of a board of education of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 1414) to establish two United 
States correctional institations for the confinement of persons 
convicted of offenses against the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1415) to provide for the refitting of the 
frigate Constitution; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 1416) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 1417) to authorize the ac- 
quisition for forestry purposes of lands within the Territory of 
Porto Rico; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 1418) to amend the act 
entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philip- 
pine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, to certain 
maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor children, and helpless 
children of such soldiers and sailors, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 1, 1926; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1419) to establish a national military 
park to commemorate the Battle of Kings Mountain; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 1420) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to loan aeronautical equipment and material 
for purposes of research and experimentation; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 1421) to aid the University 
of Maryland in the instruction of students of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 1422) authorizing the pur- 
chase of certain lands to enable the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota to harvest wild rice; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1423) to promote civilization and self- 
support among the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota 
and to carry into effect the agreement with said Indians under 
the provision of the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 642) ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 1424) to provide for the 
eradication of Mediterranean fruit fly in certain infested areas 
in the State of Florida, and authorizing appropriation therefor ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3y Mr. BYRNS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 42) providing 
for the issuance of a special series of postage stamps com- 
memorating the founding of the city of Nashville by Gen. 
James Robertson ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 48) calling 
upon the President of the United States to reduce the tariff on 
materials and commodities essential to and generally used by 
the agricultural population of the United States in carrying 
on the farming industry, and for lessening the burdens now 
imposed upon agriculture; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. KVALE: Memorial of the State Legislature of Min- 
nesota, relative to the investigation of livestock marketing by 
the Federal Trade Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of Minnesota, fayor- 
ing the enactment of legislation prohibiting the importation 
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into the United States of any meat originating in any country 
in which foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of Minnesota, invit- 
ing the President to come to Minnesota during the summer of 
1929, and extending the freedom of the State of Minnesota 
for use as the summer Capital of the United States; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of Minnesota, urging 
Congress to establish a national cemetery at Birch Coulee 
battle field in Renville County, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SELVIG: Memorial of the State Legislature of Min- 
nesota, directing attention to the necessity of maintaining an 
embargo on the importation of livestock, meat, and animal 
products from countries where the foot-and-mouth and other 
dangerous and fatal contagious diseases exist; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 1425) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1426) granting a pension to Albert O. 
Yonaka ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 1427) granting a pension 
to Frances Bull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 1428) for the relief of 
Thomas Murphy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1429) for the relief of Thomas Barrett; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1430) for the relief of Alexander C. Doyle; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1481) for the relief of Thomas Gaffney; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1482) for the relief of John D. O’Connell, 
first lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps; to the Committee on 


Military Affairs. 
By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 1483) to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Turtle Bayou, Tex., and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1484) to authorize a survey of West Gal- 
veston Bay and adjacent waters, Texas, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 1485) granting a pension to 
Louisiana J. Swearingen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 1486) granting an increase 
of pension to Lillian Mae Yurasko; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1437) granting a pension to John W. H. 
Deal; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 1488) authorizing the 
appointment of William H. Armstrong as captain of Infantry, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 1489) for the relief of Sucs. 
de L. Villamil & Co., of San Juan, P. R.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 1440) for the 
relief of John B. Evans; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 1441) granting a pension to 
Isaac M. H. Fletcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1442) granting a pension to Reuben R. 
Sanchez; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 1448) granting 
an increase of persion to Lucinda McChesney ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 1444) for the relief of 
Marmaduke H, Floyd: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

$y Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 1445) granting a 
pension to John W. Baker; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1446) granting a pension to James A. 
Chaflin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1447) granting a pension to William Mc- 
Dermott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (HL R. 1448) granting a pension 
to Max Shar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IL R. 1449) for the relief of Paymaster Charles 
Robert O'Leary, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 1450) granting 
a pension to Martha Jane Misner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H.R. 1451) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joanna Wilkie; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 1452) for the relief 
of Francis Stone; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1458) for the relief of Charles Clarence 
Schilling; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1454) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Wiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1455) granting a pension to Lucy J. Good- 
rick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1456) granting a pension to Mary Curtis; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1457) granting a pension to Elizabeth Perry- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1458) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Hobson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 1459) granting a pension 
to Jane Kinney Rittenhouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1460) granting a pension to Ellen Barrett; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R, 1461) granting an increase of 
pension to Candace J, Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 1462) granting 
a pension to Annie P. Love; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1463) granting a pension to Georgia 
Cavinus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 1464) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah Sexton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1465) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph L. Short; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 1466) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Hagerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 1467) granting a pension to 
Ella May Chappell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (7. R. 1468) granting an inerease of pension to 
Elizabeth Tetwiler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1469) granting a pension to Blanche 
Hollingshead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1470) granting a pension to Susanna 
Brubaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1471) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Hammer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1472) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Cc. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1473) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
G. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1474) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Gummo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1475) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1476) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Bowser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1477) granting a pension to Margaret 
Roush; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 1478) granting an increase 
of pension to Emelia Retzer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1479) granting a pension to Mathilda H. 
3yrnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1480) for the relief of Theresa Scherer; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1481) for the relief of James C. Fritzen ; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1482) for the relief of Paine Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also a bill (H. R. 1483) for the relief of Maj. Lester L. 
Lampert; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1484) for the relief of the late George W. 
Buck ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1485) for the relief of Arthur H, Thiel; to 
the Committee on Clainrs. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 1486) for the relief of William J. Sachse; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 1487) to correct the military record of 
Frank Fowler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1488) providing for the examination of 
Manitowoc (Wis.) Harbor; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 
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Also, a bill (II. R. 1489) providing for the examination and 
survey of Two Rivers (Wis.) Harbor; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 1490) granting a 
pension to Charles A. Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1491) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Webb; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1492) for the relief of the widow and 
minor children of Raynrond C. Hanford; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1493) for the relief of Zion’s Cooperative 
Mercantile Institution; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1494) for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, 
United States Army, retired; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1495) granting a pension to Alma S&S. 
Kendall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1496) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan T. Sailor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 1497) granting a pension to Maria Morton ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 1498) for the relief of 
Frederick Richards; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1499) for the relief of C. O, Crosby; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 1500) for the relief of 
Gaston M. Janson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1501) for the relief of William H.: Connors ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1502) for the relief of Arthur Daniel 
Newman; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1508) granting an inerease of pension to 
Addie R. Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1504) to provide for the retirement of 
August Wolters as a first sergeant in the United States Army ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 1505) granting a 
pension to Luella H. Schreiner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1506) granting a pension to James A. 
Montgomery ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1507) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert F. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1508) providing for the advancement of 
Robert G. Dickson on the retired list of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1509) for the relief of Maude L. Duborg; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1510) for the relief of Thomas T. Grims- 
ley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1511) for the relief of Thomas Finley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1512) for the relief of J. Linwood John- 
son; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1518) for the relief of Edward B. Fox, 
administrator of the last surviving partner of the firm of Child, 
Pratt & Fox; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1514) for the relief of the estate of Moses 
M. Bane; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1515) for the relief of C. N. Knight, ad- 
ministrator of John Ridout MacGregor; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1516) for the relief of Anna Volker; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

AJso, a bill (H. R. 1517) for the relief of James W. Rollins; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1518) for the relief of J. W. Anderson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 1519) granting a 
pension to Stanley Eugene Spear; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 1520) for the 
relief of Mrs. G. A. Brennan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 1521) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Dutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1522) granting a pension to Ann C. 
Guthrie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1523) granting a pension to Martha Hicks; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1524) granting a pension to Jennie Carter; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 1525) to correct 
the military record of James H. Overbaugh; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1526) to change the military record of 
Thomas J. Hayden; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1527) for the relief of Edna B. Erskine; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1528) for the relief of Sophie Caffrey; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1529) for the relief of Sophie K. Stephens; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1530) for the relief of Aaron Freilich; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1531) for the relief of Margaret Con- 
stable; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1532) for the relief of the estate of William 
Bardel; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1533) for the relief of Joseph J. Mc- 
Callister; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1534) granting a pension to Rebecca H. 
Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 1535) granting a pen- 
sion to Otho W. Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1586) granting a pension to William A. 
Finley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1537) granting an increase of pension to 
Belle McCaw Alston ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R, 1538) granting a pension to 
Rosa Ann Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1539) granting a pension to Mary D. 
McFarland ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 1540) for the relief of R. A. 
Chambers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 1541) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Emma B, Fleming; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1542) granting a pension to Louemma 
Scott ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1543) granting a pension to Elizabeth B. 
Hertzler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1544) granting a pension to Caroline W. 
Hayes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1545) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Schmidt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1546) for the relief of Thomas Seltzer; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1547) for the relief of William Michael 
McMahon; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1548) granting a pension to Virginia 
Ogden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 1549) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
s1ons, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1550) granting an increase of pension to 
Minerva J. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1551) granting an increase of pension to 
Leah Richey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1552) granting an increase of pension to 
3eHe E. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1553) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Stoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1554) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet A. Trimble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1555) granting a pension to Annie Bru- 
baker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1556) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy E. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1557) granting a pension to Annie M. 
Kinsel ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1558) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1559) for the relief of John T. Painter; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1560) for the relief of John R. Campbell; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1561) for the relief of R. C. Thompson ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1562) for the relief of M. R. Welty; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1563) granting a pension to Aileen Oakley 
Griffith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 1564) for the relief of Lieut. 
Col. Fred W. Boschen ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 1565) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah BE. Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1566) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth E. A. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1567) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann M. Kisner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1568) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Horner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1569) granting an inerease of pension to 
Margaret J. Crabtree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1570) granting an increase of pension to 
Lillie S. Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1571) granting a pension to Amanda EK. 
Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1572) granting a pension to Alice Wisener ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1573) granting a pension to Ella BE. Smith; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1574) granting a pension to Mamie Hersh- 
berger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1575) for the relief of Anthony Schartzen- 
berger ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

103. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of residents of Escanaba, Mich., 
expressing opposition to the operation of the so-called national- 
origins plan on the ground that it is unscientific, untenable, 
and un-American; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, 

104. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Resolution of the California 
Development Association, urging means for the control and 
eradication of the European larch canker; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

105. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Tiff Thoma- 
son, Texhoma, Okla., protesting against tariff on hides; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

106. Also, petition of the Monarch Lumber Co., in regard to 
tariff on shingles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

107. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of J. O. Ash, 
manager of Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Madisonville, Tex., oppos- 
ing increased tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

108. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members of the Central 
Cooperative Association at their eighth annual stockholders’ 
meeting at the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minn., opposing any tariff 
en Canadian lumber, logs, and shingles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

109. Also, petition of the Farmers’ Cooperative Shipping Asso- 
ciation, Wheaton, Minn., urging legislation providing for Goy- 
ernment supervision of the weighing and grading of livestock 
at private concentration points; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

110. Also, petition of the Freeland Farmers’ Union, Local 


No. 108, of Lac qui Parle County, Minn., urging passage of the | 


MecNary-Haugen bill or some bill of similar nature for imme- 
diate farm relief; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

111. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, Albany, N. Y., concerning farm relief legislation; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

112. Also, petition of N. L. Lederer (Inc.), New York City, 
regarding the tariff duties on glue, ete.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

113. By Mr. MENGES: Petition of Col. Edwin B. Watts Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of York, Pa., signed H. C. 
Weller and others, favoring the passage of House bill 14676, 
granting pensions to soldiers, sailors, marines, and nurses of the 
war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

114. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Jackson and Ann Arbor, Mich., protesting against calling of 
international conference by the President of the United States, 
etc., for the purpose of revising the present calendar; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

115. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Hutcheson 
& Co. (Inc.), New York City, with reference to Schedule 7, 
agricultural products and provisions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

116. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of 90 adult residents of Niels 
ville, Minn., urging the repeal of the national origins provision 
of the immigration act and support to the opinion of the Presi- 
dent; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

117. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolutions of Cumann Bhreandain, 
the St. Brendan Society, urging the repeal of the national 
origins clause of the immigration law; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

118. By Mr. YATES: Petition of National Biscuit Co., of 
Evanston, ll., urging support of tariff on pecans; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

119. Also, petition of Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
urging support of census amendment; to the Committee on the 
Census. 
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120.. Also, petition of I. E. Seymour, seeretary-treasurer 
D. D. D. Corporation, Batavia, Ill, opposing bill increasing 
tariff on blackstrap; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

121. Also, petition of Mrs. Gilbert W. Kelly, 412 Cumnor 
Road, Kenilworth, Ill, urging support of Newton bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

122. Also, petition of Miss Elizabeth Pratt, 718 Clark Street, 
Evanston, Ill., urging support of bill increasing tariff on pecans ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

123. Aliso, petition of Harry Motsinger, the past senior vice 
commander of Illinois Veterans of Foreign Wars, urging in- 
crease of pensions to nurses, soldiers, and sailors of the war 
with Spain, Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expe- 
dition ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

124. Also, petition of B. B. Russell, of Russell Automotive 
Products, 2019 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, urging 
repeal of national-origins provision of immigration act of 1924; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

125. Also, petition of Cora L. Holinger, 617 Fullerton Park- 
way, Chicago, Ill, uring defeat of bill to provide child-welfare 
extension service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

126. Also, petition of Miss Inger M. Schjoldeger, 426 Belmont 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., urging support of repeal of national- 
origins provision of the immigration act; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

127. Also, petition of Vernon Rogers, 4880 Kammerling Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill, urging support of tariff on pecans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

128. Also, petition of Frank P. Mitchell, 21 Fourth Street 
south, St. Charles, Ill., urging support of tax on pecans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

129. Also, petition of Jacoby Art Glass Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
urging support of bill increasing tariff on art glass; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

130. Also, petition of Harry Motsinger, of Anna State Hos- 
pital, Anna, [ll., urging passage of bills increasing pensions of 
certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedition; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

131. Also, petition of Dr. Arthur G. Falls, 309 East Forty- 
seventh Street, Chicago, Ill., opposing passage of Newton bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

132. Also, petition of Alfred Granger, president the Architects 
Club of Chicago, IIL, urging passage of a bill to purchase of 
additional land four blocks north of Pennsylvania Avenue; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

133. Also, petition of Mrs. Frederick C. Grant and Helen 
Grant, secretary, 2145 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Ill, urging 
support of bill establishing Federal department of education; 
to the Committee on Education. 

134. Also, petition of Springfield Chamber of Commerce, 
Springfield, Ijl., urging enactment of legislation necessary to 
locate a United States district court at Rockford Ill.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

135. Also, petition of Grand Lodge of Independent Order of 
Vikings, of Chicago, Il, opposing “ national-origins clause”; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

136. Also, petition of Miss Elizabeth B. Hodge, 4015 North 
Hermitage Avenue, Chicago, Ill., urging support of Welch- 
Smoot Act; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

137. Also, petition of Dr. James A, Harvey, 25 East Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Ill, and Dr. James H. Hutton, secretary 
Chicago Medical Society, urging defeat of Newton bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

138. Also, petition of Fred. L. Formento, quartermaster, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Cantigny Post, No. 367, Joliet, Dl. 
and John V. Egan, Joliet, Ill, urging support of war veterans’ 
pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

139. Also, petition of Albert F, Harnecke and M. M. Green, 
Joliet, Ill., urging support of war veterans’ pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

140. Also, petition of Leo M, Arms, 4225 Addison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., opposing “ national origins clause ’’; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

141, Also, petition of Mrs. Charles H. Parkes, president, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Chicago Medical Society, opposing 
Newton bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

142. Also, petition of Victor Cypher, 3209 East Ninety-second 
Street, Chicago, Tll.; Charles Gestner, 10725 Avenue O, Chicago, 
Ill.; Frank Sprowling, Rock Island, lll.; and Veterans Spanish- 
American War of Charleston, Ill, urging support of bill grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, 
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and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

143. Also, petition of H. W. De Jarriette, 3615 Byron Street; 
Peter O’Reily, 5450 South La Salle Street; John J. Brasham, 
702 North Waller Street; and Albert J. Ballard, 820 East Nine- 
tieth Place, all of Chicago, ILL, urging support of bill granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, 
and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

144, Also, petition of William A. Fortune, 175 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill., urging passage of bill increasing pension of 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

145. Also, petition of Mrs. Sophia Schmitt, 10215 Avenue M; 
J. P. Lownsbury, 5728 South Green Street; member of Bob 
Evans Camp, No. 76; and Mrs. William Schaub, 3841 North 
Western Avenue, all of Chicago, Ill., urging support of bill 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, or the China relief expedition; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

146. Also, petition of committee of J. R. Tanner Camp, No. 
11, Hines, Ml., John W. Schretter, commander, and Father Ed. 
Kelly Camp, No. 113, United Spanish War Veterans, Chicago, 
Ill., urging support of bill granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedi- 
tion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

147. Also, petition of Charles E. Rudy Camp, No. 67, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Mattoon, Ill., and Charles J. Nelson, 860 
Longwood Drive, Blue Island, Ill., urging support of bill grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, 
and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

148, Also, petition of James W. Freeman, 3139 West Thirty- 
ninth Place; S. R. Higgins, 7638 Lawrence Avenue; Mrs. Bertha 
Schmitt, 10215 Avenue M; and Emess J. Arnold, 3428 West 
Sixty-second Place, all of Chicago, Ill., urging support of bill 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, or China relief expedition ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

149. Also, petition of Dr. E. L. Benjamin, M. D., 5934 Winthrop 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill, opposing Newton bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

150. Also, petition of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Chicago 
Medical Society, 1910 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, Ill., protesting 
against the Newton bill and Sheppard-Towner bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

151. Also, petition of A. W. Burnhorn, 3641 East Ninety-ninth 
Street ; Ernest W. Woods, member Bagley Camp, No. 11, Depart- 
ment of Illinois, United Spanish War Veterans; and Mrs, H. 
Schmitt, 10215 Avenue M, all of Chicago, IL, urging support of 
bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection, or the China relief expedition; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

152. Also, petition of members of Mary J. Brainard Tent No. 
57, Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Rockford, 
Ill., urging support of immigration bill; to the Comnrittee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, April 20, 1920 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Because of Thy merey and compassion, our Heavenly Father, 
our grateful hearts run out toward duty and the future. This 
divine endowment makes man the favorite of heaven and earth. 
Do Thou enthrone in all our breasts a love for Thy law and 
clothe us in the garments of Him who glorifies our God across 
the centuries. We thank Thee for the countless manifestations 
of divine love. It glows in the sunlight; it breathes in the 
morning air; it blossoms in the landscape; it gleams in the 
radiant sky; and it gives courage and comfort in the hours of 
loneliness and sorrow. Glory be to Thy name, O Lord most 
high! Thy name is love! We praise Thee for its power and 
for the glory and beauty of Thy holiness. Blessed Lord, cheer 
the common heart of our country and of the world. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
request of the House, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. COLLIER asks leave to withdraw from the files of the House, 
without leaving copies, the papers in the case of Merrill Engineering 
Co., Seventieth Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 
Members desiring to take the oath 
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The SPEAKER, 
please come forward. 

Mr. Mooney, of Ohio, and Mr. Parks, of Arkansas, ap- 
peared before the bar of the House and took the oath of office 
prescribed by law. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR CERTAIN EXPENSES OF THE 
THE SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of H. R. 1412, making appropriations 
for certain expenses of the legislative branch incident to the 
first session of the Seventy-first Congress. I will say to the 
Members that this bill is for the miscellaneous expenses of this 
Congress, including mileage of the Members of the House and 
the Senate. The bill also includes the annuities to departed 
Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: : 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to defray 
certain expenses incident to the first session of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, namely: 


will 


FIRST SESSION OF 


SENATE 

For mileage of Senators, $51,000. 

For 21 pages for the Senate Chamber at the rate of $3.30 each per 
day from April 15, 1929, until the end of the first session of the 
Seventy-first Congress, such amount as may be necessary. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

To pay to the widow of Royal H. Weller, late a Representative from 
the State of New York, $10,000, 

To pay the widow of Charles W. Roark, late a Representative from 
the State of Kentucky, $10,000. 

For the benefit of Robert C. Martin, , minor, son of Whitmell 
P. Martin, late a Representative from the State of Louisiana, $10,000, 
to be paid to the legal guardian of Robert C. Martin. 

The three foregoing sums shall be disbursed by the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House. 

For mileage of Representatives and Delegates and expenses of Resi- 
dent Commissioners, $175,000. 

For stationery for Members and Delegates and Resident Commission- 
ers, at $125 each, $55,000. 

For 41 pages, including 10 pages for duty at the entrances to the 
Hall of the House, at $3.30 each per day, from April 15, 1929, until 
the end of the first session of the Seventy-first Congress, such amount 
as may be necessary. 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of salaries and labor unless specifi- 
cally ordered by the House of Representatives, and including reimburse- 
ment to the official stenographers to committees for the amounts actu- 
ally and necessarily paid out by them for transcribing hearings, fiscal 
year 1929, $25,390.43. 

For expenses of special 
$4,424.65, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


and select committees, fiscal year 1929, 


FARM RELIEF 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) 
to establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries. 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair puts the 
motion, I want to ask the chairman of the committee whether 
it is proposed to close the general debate to-day? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We will have to determine that a little later, 
but I am afraid we are not going to get through this afternoon. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The reason I ask that question is that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNeERs] had to go to New 
York on official business. He called me and said if general 
debate did close to-day, he would like to have unanimous consent 
to speak for 25 minutes on Monday on this bill. I am sure the 
whole House will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time fixed for the closing of general debate on the Dill, 
H. R. 1, be extended to Monday instead of Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the time for closing general debate 
heretofore agreed upon be prolonged until Monday. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does that limit it to Monday? I have requests for six hours on 
this side. 

Mr. TILSON. We can cross that bridge when we get to it. 
I think if there is a genuine demand for further general debate, 
there wili be no difficulty in persuading the House to agree to 
a further extension, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as I understand it, then, you will not begin to read the 
bill under the 5-minute rule before Tuesday ? 

Mr. TILSON. I should understand that it would probably 
not be read for amendment before Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, I assume the same method of controlling the time will 
be in effect? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. The object of my request is simply to 
substitute Monday for Saturday and that all other conditions 
shall remain as provided for in the rule heretofore adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Iowa a question? It is my inten- 
tion to offer an amendment to this bill proposing the equaliza- 
tion fee as embodied in the last farm bill that passed the House. 
And I understand it is the purpose of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jonres] to offer as an amendment a proposition to include 
the debenture plan. The gentleman fronr Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL], who is collaborating with the gentleman from Iowa in 
the management of this bill, assured me on Thursday last that 
such amendments would be admitted when the bill is taken up 
for the second reading. I have no doubt the gentleman from 
Iowa will be glad to concur in the assurance given by his col- 
league the gentleman from Louisiana but I wanted to be cer- 
tain we understood the stipulation correctly and that we would 
have the opportunity to secure consideration of these two impor- 
tant amendments when they are reached in the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is a matter over which I do not think 
we have any control. I think the gentleman has the privilege 
under the rules of the House of offering his amendnrent. Of 
course the Chair will rule on any point of order that may be 
made. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman understands, of course, that 
both amendments are subject to points of order and would go 
out if anyone was so inconsiderate as to raise the question, but 
inasmuch as the gentleman from Louisiana has given us the 
assurance that we will have an opportunity to get a vote on 
these amendments, I take it for granted that the gentleman 
from Iowa will acquiesce in that arrangement. 

Mr. ASWELL. I made no such statement @s that. 

Mr. CANNON. With the gentleman’s permission, I will 
refresh his menrory by reading his statement from the Recorp. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is not in the power of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] or the gentleman from Iowa to settle 
a question of that sort. 

Mr. CANNON. But of course the gentleman can enter into 
an agreement to withhold the point of order. Such stipulations 
are matters of common occurrence. I am certain everybody 
would be pleased to abide by the agreement made by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana if approved by the gentleman from Iowa. 
Here is the statement of the gentleman fromr Louisiana as it 
appears on page 128 of the Recorp for Thursday, April 18, 1929, 
Immediately following me on the floor, and in response to my 
remarks in which I had discussed the equalization fee, the 
gentleman said: 
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I wish to say in the beginning that the rule and the bill provide for 
an amendment such as the gentleman has discussed. The bill is wide 
open and there will be no difficulty about that at all. 


There is no possible interpretation that can be placed on that 
statement that is not a positive and unqualified assurance that 
we will be permitted to have a vote on the amendment proposing 
the equalization fee. 

Mr, ASWELL. I think that anybody who can read would 
understand that to mean any germane amendment could be 
voted upon, 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman did not say so. I had just 
discussed these two amendments and the gentleman knew 
whether they were germane or not. No one has studied this 
bill and these amendments more carefully or is more conversant 
with the rules of the House than the gentleman from Louisiana 
and he promised there would be “ no*difficulty about it at all.” 

Mr. ASWELL. I did not hear what the gentleman said then 
and I did not hear what he said just now about me, and I do 
not care what he said about me. 

Mr. CANNON. I have nothing to say about the gentleman 
from Louisiana except in terms of the highest praise. I have 
the warmest regard for the gentleman, both personal and 
official. I am merely asking that the gentleman from Iowa 
corroborate the agreement of the gentleman from Louisiana 
that we will have a chance to vote on the equalization fee and 
the debenture plan. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman can offer the amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the gentleman. I trust he will in- 
tercede with the gentleman from Iowa and secure his approval 
also. A majority of the Members of the House have voted for 
at least one of these amendments before, and are, no doubt, 
anxious to have the opportunity to vote for them again. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TiLson]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 1, with Mr. Mapes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Corr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes, 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, 


I have asked for these few 
minutes merely to express my interest and also my faith in 


the farm bill as it is now written. I need not say that I have 
not always been in complete accord with the farm legislation 
submitted to us. Various devices in these bills have seemed to 
me economically unsound, if I may use phraseology which is 
more or less meaningless. The so-called equalization fee to 
me has always been tantamount to a tax, in sweetened verbiage, 
a tax to be paid by those whom we are seeking to benefit, I 
have never been able to make myself believe that the benefit 
in the end might exceed the tax. 

But that is all in the past. In spite of the fact that all 
former bills have contained provisions that I could not wholly 
approve, I voted for all of them, for in each bill I found the 
germ of the bill that we now have under consideration. We 
were on the way and I did not want to stop our progress 
simply because I could not have all that I wanted, or have it in 
just the form I wanted it to be. 

It is because we kept on fighting, even when we were partly 
in error, that we have now reached the enviable status of a 
special session of Congress convened for and dedicated wholly 
to agricultural legislation. To gain this status we had to 
struggle through one defeat on the floor and through two vetoes 
from the White House. For one, I accept that defeat and 
those vetoes as part of our education and as part of our 
progress. Sometimes we felt that we had a severe school 
teacher with a New England rod of iron, but that schoolmaster 
may have helped us to correct some errors, errors that might 
have plagued us, and I think he helped us to get this special 
session of Congress and the bill in the form it is now before us. 

There are some who are still not satisfied. But if they 
are seeking for perfection in legislation let me remind them that 
they are seeking in vain. There is nothing that is perfect. 
We are told that there is not one perfect leaf on all the trees 
in all the forests. Some flaw, some defect is found in each. 
Since I have been serving in Congress I have not seen one 
perfect bill brought out of a committee. I shall expect none. 
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If we waited for such a bill we would never reach a vote on 
any subject. All legislation involves compromises. Sometimes 
we must take the best that we can. get. 

The bill before us at least presents us with a beginning. I 
believe it is a sound and a workable beginning. If we enact it, 
as I believe we should do, we will be started on our way. I 
am sorry we did not start on that way long ago. But we had 
to thrash out our differences first, and last November we in- 
voked the solemn and miglity preeesses of an election. I be 
lieve that the mandate of that election is well expressed in 
this bill. 

No doubt we may have to modify what we are now going to 
enact. Experience must still be our teacher. We are em- 
barking on a great experiment. I believe it is another noble 
experiment. I believe also that we shall reach many of the 
results that we have so long sought. 

My hope in supporting this legislation is that we shall ulti- 
mately have an agriculture that is clothed in a new power and 
dignity, an agriculiure that shall be strong enough to help es- 
tablish some of its own price standards, instead of accepting 
standards fixed by the purchasers, largely without the consent, 
or at least the cooperation of the producers. I hope that the 
new price standards will be based upon the old and sacred 
dictum that the worker is worthy of his hire. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. ; 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CLarKeE] 35 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New, York is recog- 
nized for 35 minutes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 
the committee—— 

Mr. CHALMERS. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr, CHALMERS. I know that the gentleman is well posted 
in this matter and is an intelligent member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and therefore he can surely answer this ques- 
tion. I have had a question put up to me by one of my in- 
terested constituents who owns some elevators, and he wants 
to know if this bill will put him out of business? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. It will not put him out of busi- 


ness. 


Mr. Chairman and members of 


Before the gentleman starts in will he 


Mr. CHALMERS. Will it adversely affect his interests? 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. 
interest as far as I can see. 

Beloved colleagues all, threesecore and ten years ago to- 
morrow there came forth in lowa GiLtpert N. Haugen, the be- 
loved chairman of our committee. [Applause.] Upon the com- 
pletion of his present term he will have served longer con- 
tinuously than any other Member in the House of Representa- 
tives—32 years. At a little farm supper that I gave in his 
honor I christened that boy from Iowa “ Old Silver Top, with 
heart of gold, loyal, hard working, genuine, tried and true 
friend of agriculture.” [Applause.] 

Then I would like to speak about “Old Silver Top’s” twin 
brother that comes from Louisiana [Mr. ASwELL.] [Applause.] 
As I also wish to speak of a wonderful man who followed the 
footsteps of Daniel Boone down in Kentucky, beloved and re- 
spected by every member of our Committee on Agriculture, 
Jongressman KincHeEeLor. [Applause.] Those two dear old 
Democrats have risen above the line of partisanship to unite 
with the subcommittee in giving to the farmer what for eight 
years we have been promising to give him. The constructive 
help and cooperation which they have given entitles them to the 
highest praise from every real friend of agriculture, now that 
the time has come when this bill is to be enacted into law. 
[Applause.] 

The detailed analysis of the Haugen bill has been fully gone 
into by Chairman Havcen, as well as other members of the 
Agricultural Committee, so I shall give you some side lights. 

We hear the Congress criticized because it has too long de- 
layed legislation to ameliorate the depressed condition of agri- 
culture in some of its differing phases. I believe such criticism 
of the Congress unjust. I do believe the delay has been due, in 
part, to the farmers themselves, because they have too often 
aided and abetted in sending to Washington as spokesmen too 
many of the George Peak kind, with political demagogy 
abounding and inexperienced leaders proposing economically un- 
sound propositions, threatening political extinction to those of 
us who opposed these alieged farmer representatives. [Ap- 
plause.] I deplore as I despise such practices, for they have all 
contributed to the delay. The farmers themselves are respon- 
sible for allowing these professional agitators to horn them- 


It will not adversely affect his 
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selves into farm organizations and assume or arrogate to them- 
selves a leadership that does not belong to them. 

We have also another class of agitators who have befuddled 
the farm problem and helped delay needed legislation. I term 
them morons and semimorons, who dwell in the twilight zone 
between an impractical Utopia and an impossible millennium 
for agriculture. The farmers themselves must separate the 
wheat from the chaff amongst all of those who seek to lead. 
God Almighty can not help agriculture and our farmers if the 
farmers do not try to help themselves. Neither law nor laws 
can long perpetuate prosperity. Thrift, good management, up- 
to-date methods by and for ourselves must assist. I am one of 


| those who is hook, line, and sinker for treating this entire col- 


leetion of alleged farm leaders as the doctor treated the wife 
who was continually nagging and talking her husband into a 
state of nervous prostration. [Laughter.}] After examining the 
husband, the doctor handed this talkative wife a prescription, 
saying, “ The patient must have absolute rest.” The wife asked 
how often she must give the prescription to her husband. The 
doctor replied, “ You don’t give it to your husband; you take it 
yourself.” [Laughter.] 

Agriculture needs help and needs it now, and anyone who, 
for selfish, sordid reasons, helps delay it should be considered 
us unfriendly to the cause. True, the present Haugen bill, if it 
becomes a law, as I sincerely hope and expect it will, embarks 
this Government on untried seas with neither the lamp of ex- 
perience nor chart and compass to assist it in reaching the 
haven of “ equality for agriculture,” but that is no reason why 
we should not make the effort. It will signalize the beginning 
of a great evolutionary movement in agriculture, whereby, in 
the last anaiysis, the producers of every agricultural commodity 
can present a solid front, through cooperation, with the com- 
modity as the basis and federated nationally whether it be in 
foreign or domestic markets. 

There is to be set up a farm board that is nonpolitieal, that 
centers the responsibility for the selection and a translation 
into action of this new national agricultural program in the 
board, selected by the President with his hands untied and a 
vote of confidence that he will choose the ablest lot of men 
available. 

The proper foundation is laid back with the farmers them- 
selves in the cooperative and other associations. They are in- 
vited to establish advisory commodity committees, “two of 
whom shall be experienced handlers” to represent that com- 
modity before the farm board with the responsibility for the 
selection placed squarely upon these associations themselves. 
“ Farmer-owned and farmer-controlled ” is no myth in this bill; 
big business methods are the rule, and Uncle Sam, with the 
farm board, the clearing house. 

One of the tragedies of the efforts of our agricultural coopera- 
tives has been that professional premoters have too often, with 
lack of definite, comprehensive, economic surveys, formed co- 
operatives where conditions did not justify. Leaders, untried 
and inexperienced, became the directors or captains, and failure 
inevitably resulted, but the failure of the cooperatives, as a 
whole, has been no greater than the failure of the individuals 
engaging in various business enterprises. Now and then some 
cooperative, under wise, level-headed leadership, has become an 
outstanding suceess, assisting its own producers and benefiting 
the industry nationally, notwithstanding the fact that in some 
instances but 40 or 50 per cent of the producers were in the co- 
operative, bearing the entire expense for the industry as a 
whole. The Land o’ Lakes Butter Cooperative is certainly an 
outstanding example, as is the Dairymen’s League, rendering 
a service to the milk industry locally and cooperating with the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation. Last year the league did 
a business of well over $80,000,000. The California Citrus 
Growers’ Cooperative has rendered signal service for that in- 
dustry. 

The farm board will encourage the education and training of 
leaders, and to this end to-day in the Department of Agricul- 
ture itself, as in many of the land-grant colleges, are organiza- 
tions that are educating and training future farm leaders in 
the marketing of farm products, eligibles for leadership in this 
great national cooperative marketing movement, where produc- 
tion has too often heretofore been the primary or sole objective. 

As the development of the cooperative marketing of farm 
products proceeds—and it is recognized that our cooperatives 
are progressing along practical and sound lines—confidence will 
be generated in the movement, and there will become available, 
as is necessary, $500,000,000 from a revolving fund for service 
to agriculture; but this bill does not mean that the $500,000,000 
fund is instantly or ever will be available for the “ fly-by-night ” 
promoters or broken-down elevators and marketing facilities, 
but only for those cooperatives that can stand the acid test. 
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“ Farmer-owned, farmer-controlled” run along strictly business 
and nonpolitical lines. 

We have at present the warehouse act that it is proposed to 
include, with enlarged powers, as one of the supplementary aids 
to agriculture in our program, as well as the Summers bill. 
Chairman HaAvcen has already introduced both these bills. 
The warehouse act has a nation-wide recognition and is render- 
ing a nation-wide service now. In over 30 of the State ware- 
houses not federally owned but federally supervised are now re- 
ceiving 12 different agricultural commodities, valued at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000, stored at the producing points. Under 
the nation-wide picture of conditions that the farm board will 
develop, these warehouses can be made the reservoirs for orderly 
marketing of these stored products, give to the consumer these 
products as needed, with the savings in freight rates that will 
naturally follow, because the commodities will reach the market 
most available to them by the most direct routes, and ultimately 
save to the producer as well as to the consumer. There is an 
added safeguard, too, where the cooperatives have not been 
sufficiently developed under the Capper-Volstead Act, that will 
enable the board to recognize the farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled associations or cooperators not under the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act and bring to them the assistance that is justly theirs. 

As you know, I am a director of one of the great and highly 
successful cooperative that has demonstrated its service to the 
milk industry, that has helped in increasing the consumption of 
our farm products, that has assisted in the education of the 
general public to an appreciation of the healthfulness and the 
high standards of what we produce, that has placed around the 
products the safeguard that guarantees to the public the 
quality and assures to them the quantity at fair prices neces- 
sary for the ever-increasing demand. I have long preached the 
doctrine of cooperation upon a commodity basis with the co- 
operative representing the industry and federated nationally, 
and I say to you, dear friends, that I believe this bill, Haugen 
bill No. 1, can be made to help agriculture in general as the 
yovernment furnishes the wise leadership and our farmers 
show a practical willingness to cooperate. I say to my farmer 
friends, “ Get in line with every other industry. The barriers 
of jealousy and ducking duty for temporary profits must be 
removed, and the era of good fellowship and cooperation entered 
into. The Federal Government is willing to do its part in the 
program but leaves the initiative with you, the farmers of the 
United States of America.” 

This bill is not perfect, but it is the best effort of a com- 
mittee having at heart a measure permanent, sound, and prac- 
tical upon which to build an ealarged greatness for agriculture. 
Other necessary steps can be taken to meet the changing needs 
of the industry. This is not the final word. Congress can con- 
tinue to add to or take from this law as experience points out. 
When the great Agricultural Committee by a vote of 19 to 2 
reported out this bill it was the result of a compromise in views 
and a sacrifice in opinion by every member of the committee, 
who rose above the lines of partisanship, and that is exactly 
what the farm organizations themselves should do, and espe- 
cially the farm leaders, now seeking to promote division that 
may mean further delay. I hold that they are not as much 
eoncerned about the farmers as they are about their job and 
something to agitate to keep them in their jobs so they can 
continue their pilgrimages to Washington at the expense of the 
farmers. 

The people last election day gave President Hoover a vote of 
confidence. Let us pass this bill that he can, in good con- 
science, sign, aS meeting squarely the platform promises of both 
parties. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back 20 minutes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Witt1am E. Huy}. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I promised to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAM E. Hutu]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. My simple request was to the gentleman or 
some other gentleman——— 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I do not want to yield for a speech. 
If the gentleman wants to ask a question, I will yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois or 
some other gentleman to kindly insert in the Recorp the effect 
of sending surplus products abroad at the highest obtainable 
price and the effect of furnishing those products to our labor 
competitors or competitors in production abroad at lower prices 
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than we can get here. That has not been done, and I fear it 


will not be. 
_ Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
ing on corn. 

Mr. Chairman, relief for agriculture of the United States is 
the burning question of the day. 

It seems absolutely necessary for the Congress of the United 
States to pass legislation that will in a way assist the farmer 
of the country. 

Education along the line of diversified and systematic farming 
has been and will continue to be one of the important factors 
of farm relief. 

Tariff on farm products is essential. Transportation is an- 
other item that enters into the success of the farmer. 

Each product of the farm has its own problem that must 
receive separate consideration. 

The two or three principal cereals—such as corn, wheat, and 
oats—are giving the farmer the greatest trouble in securing 
profits for his labor and from his land. 

For the attention of the House to-day I am going to select 
only one of these cereals to speak upon, and that is corn. 

In a number of the Central States, which are corn-producing 
States, their land being adapted particularly to the production 
of corn, the farmers are dependent upon the price of corn. 
Overproduction of corn reduces the price, and under present 
conditions the farmer must receive almost double the price that 
he did receive some tWwenty-odd years ago. 

The value of the corn crop to the American farmer is greater 
than the value of any other crop grown in the country. In 
9 of the last 12°years the value of corn has been greater than 
the combined values of wheat and cotton. In 8 of these years 
the value of corn has been greater than the combined value of 
all cattle and swine produced for slaughter. 

One hundred and twenty-five million bushels of corn can be 
used industrially that is not being used at the present time, 
providing the Congress will pass legislation and those in au- 
thority in the executive departments will adopt regulations so 
that it can be lawfully used. 

Creating a market for an additional 125,000,000 bushels of 
corn will bring greater success to the farmer who raises corn 
than any laws that can be passed in the Congress of the 
United States for his relief. 

In order to convince the Congress that I am correct, I will 
enumerate the uses of corn that could be put in operation, 
provided definitions, regulations, and laws were passed giving 
the industries authority to use the corn. 

I will divide the suggestions into two parts; the first will 
be corn relative to tariff legislation. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION 

The Committee on Ways and Means has been requested to 
increase the duty on corn from 15 cents to 30 cents per bushel. 
The principal consumers of corn, Associated Corn Products 
Manufacturers and Commercial Solvents Corporation, have em- 
phatically supported this request in briefs before the committee. 
The intent and purpose of this request is to increase the price 
of corn received by the corn growers. This will positively 
fail of accomplishment if products derived directly and 
indirectly from corn are not accorded proportionate tariff 
protection. 


I am going to put in my time talk- 


BUTYL ALCOHOL AND BUTYL ACETATE 

Butyl alcohol is produced directly from corn, and butyl ace- 
tate in turn from butyl alcohol. The manufacturers of butyl 
alcohol are consuming American corn at the rate of 8,000,000 
bushels annually and have capacity for 10,000,000 bushels. 
While under the existing tariff the importation of butyl alcohol 
is negligible, the importation of butyl acetate is at a rate 
equivalent to 1,200,000 bushels of corn annually. The importa- 
tion of butyl alcohol and butyl acetate has the same effect upon 
the price of corn as would the importation of foreign corn. 

The increased use of butyl alcohol and butyl acetate has 
been made possible by the enormous growth of the lacquer 
industry during the past few years, 

These materials are used for the production of paints and 
lacquers for automobiles, furniture, and so forth. 

Roughly, 1 bushel of corn will produce lacquer for one auto- 
mobile. This item alone indicates the consumption of twenty 
to thirty million bushels of corn. A normally continued growth 
of this industry can be expected to create an additional demand 
for twenty to thirty million bushels of corn, if not more. 

INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Closely allied to this is the production of ordinary industrial 
alcohol, now manufactured almost entirely from imported mo- 
lasses. Ninety-five million wine gallons of alcohol, equivalent to 
178,000,000 proof gallons produced in 1928, represented 38,000,000 
bushels of corn, or 237,500,000 gallons of molasses. Six and 
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one-fourth gallons of molasses are equivalent to 1 bushel of 
corn for alcohol production. 

Right here, I want to call your attention to the fact that the 
growth of the manufacture of alcohol is inevitable from the fact 
that there is being distilled as much alcohol now in the years 
of 1926, 1927, and 1928 as there was distilled in the years of 
1911, 1912, and 1913. So the use of corn in the manufacture of 
alcohol is highly important to the farmer. 

TAPIOCA AND SAGO STARCHES 

Tapioca and sago starches are now free of import duty. These 
importations increased from 54,608,704 pounds in 1921 to about 
180,000,000 pounds in 1928, representing about 6,000,000 bushels 
of corn for last year. According to the letter addressed to the 
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representative of the American Farm Bureau Federation, this is 
more than 70 per cent directly competitive with corn starch, after 
making the most liberal allowance for the noncompetitive claims. 
The increased price of corn together with decreased price of 
tapioca flour—starch—has greatly increased consumption for in- 
dustrial uses to the detriment of corn starch and corn from 
which it is derived. It is to be expected that these importations 
will increase still further in 1929. 

A natural economic consequence of an increased price for 
corn, due to tariff, a decreased price for foreign starches, im- 
ported free of duty, must be that the corn products industry 
and other industries using corn as a crude material will be forced 
to import these cheap foreign starches to be used in the several 
processes in the place of starch derived from American-grown 
corn, This must necessarily be the case because foreign plants 


will pursue this course that our domestic industries will be com- | 


pelled to adopt similar processes in order to compete in both 
foreign and domestic markets. 
SOY-BEAN MEAL AND OILSKED CAKE 

Soy-bean meal and oilseed cake are imported free of duty. 
The importations of oil cake and oil meal for 1928 amounted 
to 250,785,854 pounds. One bushel of corn will produce 15 pounds 
of eattle feed. The free importations of soy-bean meal and 
oilseed cake are equivalent to 16,719,056 bushels of corn free of 
duty. Therefore these products coming into the country free of 
duty naturally eliminate the use of corn to that extent. 

SESAME OIL 


Sesame oil, an edible oil, answering similar purposes and 
Importa- 


competing directly with corn oil, is on the free list. 
tions for 1927 amounted to 1,704,129 pounds, equivalent to the 
importation of 1,217,233 bushels of corn on the basis of 1.4 
pounds of oil per bushel. 

Our industries in this country, if they were properly pro- 
tected, would use corn to the extent as is indicated by these 
figures, but without tariff this amount of corn will not be used. 


RELATION TO CORN-SUGAR LEGISLATION 


The most eminent and trustworthy medical authorities, as | 


well as the Department of Agriculture, have recognized the 
purity, wholesomeness, and food value of pure corn sugar, 
dextrose, as now manufactured and extensively used in many 
food products. The consumption of pure corn sugar, which, of 
course, means the consumption of corn used in its manufacture, 
is restricted, hindered, and limited by the arbitrary discrimi- 
natory regulations under which the pure food law is now ad- 
ministered. 
domestie sugar produced from American-grown corn with sugar 
imported from foreign countries. 

According to information furnished by the United States 
Tariff Commission to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
continental United States consumed in 1927 approximately 
12,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, and the average importations 
for the last five years amounted to more 7,500,000,000 pounds. 
The statement is also made that one-third of our domestic con- 
sumption, 4,000,000,000 pounds, is used_in various forms of manu- 
facturing. Ona conservative estimate at least 25 per cent of this, 
or 1,000,000,000 pounds, could be replaced by pure corn sugar. 
One billion pounds is only one-eighth of our importations. One 
billion pounds of pure corn sugar, at the rate of 23 pounds per 
bushel of corn, would represent 43,478,260 bushels of corn. 
This additional outlet for corn through corn sugar is at present 
denied by governmental departmental regulations, which have 
never been sanctioned by Congress. Here is one single item 
amounting to 43,000,000 bushels of corn which could be brought 
to market and sold for cash if the Department of Agriculture 
should by regulation remove the discrimination, or Congress, 
by legislation prohibit the discrimination. [Applause.] - Man- 
ifestly, legislation of this character is a distinct, definite 
form of farm relief and logically has place in a farm relief 
program. H. R. 10022, introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress and referred to the Committee on Agriculture, was de- 
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This or a similar 
enacted at the present session of the 


signed to meet this anomalous condition. 
measure should be 
Congress, 

It has been previously shown that tariff legislation-has direct 
connection with a market for 82,000,000 bushels. It is within 
the power of Congress to add to this a market for at least 
43,000,000 bushels by corn-sugar legislation, making a grand 
total of 125,000,000 bushels of “cash corn,” or more than one- 
half of the average receipts at primary markets for the past 
five years. 

Summary 
Bushels 
20, 000, 000 
38, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
17, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000 
43, 000, 000 


Lacquer industry 
Alcohol 

Tapioca and sago starch 
Oil cake and oil meal 
Sesame oil 

Corn sugar. 


Total 


That these large industries are willing to encourage the 
farmer in the cultivation and producing of corn is a sound, 
logical business policy. They are willing to pay the price to 
give the farmer a profit, and all that is needed is to pro- 
tect the industries of the country in order to give the farmer 
an outlet for his product. If you will, in some way, enact 
legislation in the farm relief bill and in the tariff bill which 
will give adequate protection and remove discrimination against 
sugar made from corn, you will relieve the farmer in that 
way more than by any other legislation that you can pass. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, 
statistics, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from TIlinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting some statistics 
as indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statistics referred to follow: 

LETTER WRITTEN TO THE MEMBERS OF TIE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 18, 1929 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has presented data to the 
Ways and Means Committee asking for increased rates of duty on grain, 
such as corn and wheat, and also on one vegetable, potatoes, from all of 
which starches are perhaps the most important industrial product. 

Particular attention has been called also several times to competitive 
starches which come to us from foreign lands. One of the most impor- 
tant of these forelgn starches is that made from tapioca in its several 
forms. 

It will do slight good to the corn, wheat, and potato growers of this 
country to raise the rates of duty on these commodities and then in 
the same act leave such foreign-grown starches as those coming from 
tapioca on the free list. Therefore it is urged again that the foreign- 
grown starches, particularly tapioca, but also the sago starches, be 
made dutiable. 

Reasons in addition to those given in the briefs of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation are called to the attention of the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee at this time: 

The United States Tariff Commission has submitted to the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives a statement cov- 
ering tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava, containing the information— 

“It has been estimated that from 40 to 50 per cent is used for food 
purposes, 30 per cent as glue for furniture, and the remainder for other 
purposes mentioned.” 

This statement has been used by the tapioca interests in the briefs 
presented to the Committee on Ways and Means in an evident effort 
to lead one to the conclusion that tapioca is used mostly for food pur- 
poses, and even for that use the amounts are not consequential. Un- 
doubtedly the Tariff Commission based its estimates upon supposedly 
reliable information. Nevertheless, the statement referred to may 
need to be modified in conformity with facts as they exist at the pres- 
ent time, due largely to the rapidly increasing importations of tapioca 
since 1924. 

The division of agricultural products and provisions of the United 
States Tariff Commission quotes from the statistics of the United States 
Department of Commerce for the year 1928 in regard to tapioca impor- 
tations as follows: 


I ask unanimous consent to insert certain 


Pounds 

13, 033, 226 

-~ 128, 521, 
29, 660, 585 
71, 215, 709 
A liberal allotment for food purposes would be all of the “ tapioca ” 
item representing the highest grade plus an estimate of 7,000,000 
pounds of “ tapioca flour” used in the manufacture of Minute Tapioca, 
making a total of 20,033,226 pounds for food purposes. This represents 
11.7 per cent of the total importations of all forms, or 14.15 per cent 
of the sum of the importations of “tapioca” and “tapioca flour.” It 


Tapioca 
Tapioca flour 
Cassava 
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can not be denied that a considerable portion of the tapioca used for food 
purposes, probably half, is directly competitive with domestic food prod- 
ucts. Manifestly the statements of the importers of tapioca before the 
Committee on Ways and Means that 40 per cent of the tapioca impor- 
tations is used for food purposes is grossly exaggerated, and the obvious 
effect of this misstatement is to minimize the much larger and more 
important industrial uses in which tapioca competes with domestic 
starches. 

The item cassava” representing the crudest form, also called 
“gaplak meal,” is used for cattle feed. These 29,660,585 pounds rep- 
resent 17.3 per cent of the total importations and are, of course, directly 
competitive with domestic cattle feed. 

The importations of “tapioca flour” amount to 128,521,898 pounds. 
Subtracting from this 7,000,000 pounds, as used for food purposes in 
the production of Minute Tapioca, there remains a balance of 121,521,898 
pounds to be accounted for. It is claimed that in certain fields tapioca 
and domestic starches are noncompetitive. This claim is recognized 
when justified in the following analysis: 


“ 





Noncom- 


Industrial uses of tapioca petitive 


Amount 


: Pounds 
Vegetable glue___ 25, 000, 000 | 25, 000, 000 
rr 
Explosives_...... 
Briquets......... 
PORN COTE cocci cnngeteccccces 
Gummed paper and envelopes___.-- 


Other uses (general adhesives, etc.)........-- 


000 |* 12, 500,000 | #12, 500, 000 
1, 500, 000 

2, 000, 000 
None. 
None. 

65, 221, 898 


| 121, 521, 898 | 40, 300, 000 | 81, 221, 898 


None. | 
None. | 
800, 000 
2, 000, 000 
None. 


1 Affidavit by Dr. William M. Grosvenor. 

? Estimated by increasing figures of Tariff Commission of 1921 by 12 per cent. 
+ Estimated, intended to be liberal to the noncompetitive quota. 

‘Estimated, no direct figures obtainable, but intended to be liberal. 





The use of 25,000,000 pounds in vegetable glue sworn to by Doctor 
Grosvenor is 14.6 per cent of the total tapioca importations, or 19.45 
per cent of the “tapioca flour” importations. The brief filed by Mr. 
Strasser claims 30 per cent used for vegetable glue. Both statements 
can not be correct. 

On the basis of the above analysis 66.83 per cent of the “ tapioca 
flour’ used in the strictly industrial field is competitive with domestic 
starch. However, if only one-half of the tapioca used for food is con- 
sidered competitive the following result obtains: 

Pounds 


10, 016, 613 
29, 660, 585 
81, 221; 898 


Competitive uses: 
One-half of food consumption 
Cattle feed 
Industrial purposes 


If 70.61 per cent of the tapioca importations is competitive with 
domestic agricultural products, then there is certainly no justification 
for admitting any tapioca products free of duty. When approximately 
three-fourths of the imported tapioca comes into competition with home- 
grown starches in one of three ways—in food, in cattle feed, and for 
industrial purposes—it seems wise to suggest to the Ways and Means 
Committee that our home-grown starch-producing plants be protected 
against a foreign plant like tapioca, which is produced mostly in the 
Straits Settlements and Java, under conditions of cost which are not 
possible to meet in the United States, 

Very respectfully, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER H, Gray, 
Washington Representative. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Kercuam]. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in the last few years, in the discussion of this farm 
problem, I think there has been no happier phrase coined to 
sum it all up than the one that has been quite generally used 
in the hearing of most of you. We have said that it is time 
to put a fourth leg under the economic table. We have put a 
legislative leg under the table for industry in the form of a 
tariff and other protective legislation. We have put a leg under 
the table for capital in the form of the Federal reserve act and 
other bills having a similar purpose. We have put still another 
leg under the tabie for and in behalf of labor in the form of 
the Adamson bill and our immigration laws, and now 
farmers of the country have come to us and have said it is time 
to put a fourth leg under the table to the end that agriculture 
shall be put on an equality with these other splendid and im- 
portant groups of our economic life. 

I have never had any quarrel at all with that statement. It 
seems to be, as I said in the beginning, a very happy phrasing 


1 Equals 70.61 per cent of the total iimportations, 
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of the problem. The only quarrel I have ever had was this, 
that some particular people have insisted that a certain particu- 
lar kind of leg was the only leg that would do the business. I 
have said in reply, “I am with you gentlemen, but the only 
thing I want is to be sure that what you put under the table 
is a real leg that shall be really beneficial to agriculture.” 

In order that you may know that our committee have pro- 
ceeded with that very thought in mind may I quote you the 
first sentence from the declaration of policy. 


To promote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries. 


The Committee on Agriculture, therefore, comes to you in 
this bill and recommends to you the leg of more effective mer- 
chandising and of a better system of marketing as the one we 
are putting under the table of our economie life which we 
believe will make it a real national table and put agriculture 
upon an equality with other groups of our pecple. 

I want to pause long enough to say that as far as I know the 
farmers of the country—and it has been my business to be in 
contact with them for many years—are not asking for anything 
more than that economic equality. That is the thing they do 
ask and that is the thing they are insisting upon. 

If I may change the figure of speech from a table to a 
wagon, I will ask you to go back to your boyhood days and 
recall an incident in your experience when you have been sitting 
in your home or around about and down the road came the 
most dreadful squeaking, screeching, and creaking that ever 
you heard. You wondered what in the world had broken loose. 
You saw nothing but a fine team of horses probably drawing 
a load of farm produce to market, but all the time there came 
from that wagon the most hideous and unearthly noise. You 
wondered what the trouble could be, and when you made a 
little inspection of it you found that the boy who had been 
sent cut to grease the wagon before it started for town had 
missed one wheel and that wheel had gone dry, and from that 
wheel, revolving upon its axle, came all of these unearthly 
sounds. Now, friends, that is a erude but, I think, a well- 
understood illustration to every man who has a farm back- 
ground of the situation that we are confronting to-day. We are 
saying that to-day we have three wheels of the economie wagon 
situation working in pretty fine shape, well lubricated by every- 
thing that can be done in the way of legislation to make them 
function as they ought, but we have failed to put the grease 
where the squeak is in the situation so far as the distribution 
of farm products is concerned. So your committee comes to 
you and, in the language of the farm, proposes to put the grease 
where the squeak is by setting up an organization which will 
protect, control, and stabilize the merchandising and market- 
ing of the farmers’ crops. 

Now, friends, the only trouble with us in former legislative 
proposals is that a lot of us have had just exactly the kind of 
grease that we thought would stop the squeak. We have had 
the equalization fee grease, but the then President of the 
United States said, in effect, “Gentlemen, that grease might 
work for a time but I am afraid it would wear out the axle,” 
and, “It isn’t fair to make the farmer pay for his own 
grease.” So we have been forced to look in other directions. 
Others of us have had some other kind of grease in mind, but 
I am glad to know that we have come to this day when there 
appears to be practically unanimity among the Members of 
the House in trying on the farm wheel of our economie wagon 
this particular grease in the form of the more economic market- 
ing and effective merchandising of farm crops. - 

In the time I shall take this afternoon, in plain, homely lan- 
guage I want to come squarely to the point I believe to be at 
issue here and say to you, first, that in the biil that we report 
I think the committee has made a splendid start toward estab- 
lishing economic equality for the farmer. I hope the bill will 
receive the well-nigh unanimous vote of the House, believing 


| that if that shall be the case and the bill is finally approved it 


will be effective in doing the thing we all agree needs to be 
done for and in behalf of agriculture. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Okluhoma. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KETCHAM. 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
gentleman has ever thought of trying elbow grease. 
might heip. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will say that not only have I thought 
about it, but I have had some small experience in that very 
thing myself. I believe it to be a most excellent kind of grease 


I will be pleased to yield to the gentleman 


I would like to know if the 
That 


‘for the individual farmer to apply. 
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Now, friends, may I again refer to the bill and ask you to 
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read the declaration of policy? 
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If you have the bill before you, | 


will you please turn to it or if not, will you kindly listen to the | 


second subdivision of our declaration of policy? Recall now 
that we are intending to put agriculture upon a basis of eco- 
nomic equality. That is what we propose to do. The declara- 


tion of policy is our conception of where the difficulty lies, and | 


this is the way we propose to do it: 

By protecting, by controlling, and by stabilizing the current of inter- 
state and foreign commerce in the marketing of agricultural commodities 
and their food products. 


This is the way we propose to get at it, and I want to enlarge 
upon this just a moment. 

In the first place, may I say that the bill sets up a Govern- 
ment agency that shall be of assistance to the farmer when he 
asks for it in “protecting” himself in the merchandising of 
his crops. 

What has been the great difficulty with agriculture all 
these years? Here it is, expressed in homely phrase: The 
farmers of the United States have been paying the price that 
the other man asked them to pay for the commodities that 
they had to buy, and they have been taking what the other 
man had to offer when it came to disposing of the product they 
had to sell. Now, friends, you all know this is true. It is a 
pathetic situation, but more and more is that very idea getting 
hold of our people to-day. 

If you follow big business to-day—and I am finding no fault 
with it—what do you find they are undertaking to do? Not 
only to manufacture at the lowest possible cost of production 
with the greatest degree of efficiency, but they are not stop- 
ping there. They are not saying, “ Gentlemen, we have done 
all that we can do. We know nothing about the selling game 
whatever, and so we are just manufacturing a No. 1 fine auto- 
mobile, the best that the world knows, made in the State of 
Michigan, but we are simply saying, when it comes to mer- 
chandising it, we know nothing about it. Will you please take 
it and do the best you can?” 

Any man who is at all thoughtful knows that to-day we do 
not begin to think of proceeding along that line if we are 
associated with industry or have any voice in it. 

But, friends, when it comes to agriculture, what have we 
been doing all these years? Spending our time doing a splendid 
job at effective production, and when we have grown the finest 
of livestock, when we have produced the finest apples, when 
we have grown the finest kind of potatoes, when we have grown 
the finest kind of cotton, then what have we done? We have 
said, “ My task is over now. I do not know anything about 
this merchandising game. Now, Bill”—the man engaged in the 
distribution of the particular commodity—* will you please take 
this commodity of mine, whatever it may be, that I have pro- 
duced with my investment of time and of capital and of brains, 
and please, Bill, will you do the best you can?” 

Well, Bill has done the best he could, but for whom? Pri- 
marily for the man who has his investment of time and labor 
and capital in it? No; not at all; but he has done the best, 
very properly, for himself, 

Now, friends, I lay this down as a proposition that can not 
be controverted, in my judgment, in the face of the situation we 
are confronting to-day in industry and its marvelous mass pro- 
duction and its wonderful system of distribution. 

The time has come when the six and a half million disorgan- 
ized and many times unrelated and sometimes opposing men 
engaged in the business of agriculture must have some market- 
ing agency set up that will enable them upon their own petition 
to take advantage of a similar situation that we so gladly grant 
to manufacturers and to industry generally in these days, and 
that is exactly what we propose to do here. 

In this connection may I say I do not want to quarrel, and I 
am not quarreling with the men engaged in rendering service in 
the distribution of farm commodities. I am not quarreling with 
the agencies of transportation and I am not quarreling with the 
many agencies that do contribute something of value to the 
product on its way from the original producer to the ultimate 
consumer; but it is my belief that the day has come in the lhis- 
tory of the United States when we must serve notice upon the 
men who are engaged in distribution: “Men, you are entitled to 
compensation and to splendid compensation for your ability, but 
the time has come when you shall not block the current of com- 


speculation or by reason of fortunate situations at centers of 
distribution or by commanding tremendous reservoirs of capital.” 
The time has come when we must think of the farmer on the 
land in this way: “Sir, having invested your time and your 
money and your brains in farming, you are entitled to take your 
product and carry it over to the ultimate consumer, as nearly as 
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you can, taking along with you the pride of production, taking 
along with you all the economies which you have and can put 
into it, and laying that article down to the ultimate consumer 
with the same pride that a man has in a manufactured article, 
and saying to him, ‘ Here is the kind of thing we produce, and 
here it is laid down to you directly by those of us who have a 
real interest from the very time of its planting or production 
down to the time it is delivered to you.’” 

Now, friends, I undertake to say, and I shall try to prove 
before I sit down, that there is the real place where we may 
afford some real constructive aid by the machinery provided 
in this bill. 

We have been talkng about the equatization fee and the bene- 
fit to be derived from that sort of legislation., I do not want 
to enter into aby controversy about that, but I simply want to 
illustrate the proposition in this way. 

Grant that the equalization fee had been enacted into law 
and grant that it would have worked upon the one commodity, 
which I think it would have worked upon, if upon any at all, 
and that is wheat; and grant that the world price of wheat 
is $1 and a tariff of 42 cents. What did we expect to accom- 
plish by that legislation? We expected to add to the world 
price for the American farmer the tariff less the equalization 
fee. That is what we expected to do. All right; very well 
and good. Grant, for the purpose of the illustration, that the 
fee was 10 cents a bushel. What would that net the American 
farmer? ‘Thirty cents a bushel above the world price. All 
well and good; putting that over and against the production 
of 800,000,000 bushels of wheat a year, what would it have 
amounted to? It would have added $240,000,000 to the wheat 
producers’ income, and that is no small sum. In the field of 
distribution, however, there are savings that may be made 
that may make $240,000,000 seem small by comparison. I do 
not want to assume to be an economist, but, as a basis of 
discussion, I do want to quote from those I believe to be among 
the foremost scientists we have in the United States on the 
question of farm economics—Professor Warren and Professer 
Pearson, of Cornell University, whose publications you all 
read and study, and if you do, you do it with profit to your- 
selves, They say: 

When prices were rising, costs of distribution rose less rapidly than 
did retail prices. Farmers received the benefit of the difference. When 
prices fell, costs of distribution remained high. Farmers lost the differ- 
ence, If farmers received their pre-war share of the retail price the 
agricultural depression would be over. 

The failure of distributing charges to decline is the primary cause of 
the agricultural depression. A depression always occurs with falling 


| prices, because farm prices must fall disproportionately to retail prices 


and because agriculture can not quickly reduce production and force 
consumers to pay the extra distributing costs. 


Now, friends, here, I think, is the real nub of the situation. 
I want to proceed by way of illustration as to what may be 
accomplished. May I, in the first place, state the great total of 
farm food production in the United States. Total farm produc- 
tion available for sale, twelve and one-fourth billion dollars. 
Nine billion seven hundred and seventy-nine million dollars of 
this total farm food production available for sale is represented 
in food products. I maintain that if the loss caused by waste, 
inefficiency, and speculation in the processes of distribution of 
this nine and three-fourths billions of dollars of food products 
could be reduced, that both producer and cousumer would be 
greatly benefited. This is the particular thing aimed at in this 
bill. Again, may I say by way of emphasis, that if the plan goes 
into operation, as I am confident it will, I am convinced that it 
will bring to both producers and consumers a great economic 
advantage, I believe that the results obtained under it will lead 
them to regard this piece of legislation as one of the most out- 
standing ever enacted in the public interest by the Congress of 
the United States. [Applause.] But you say, “Mr. Kercuam, 
go into details and tell us where the squeak is—where is the 
waste?” All right. 

According to Warren and Pearson the index of distribution 
has continually risen to what is now 191 of pre-war time. By 
that I mean the cost of distribution to-day is 91 per cent higher 
than the period preceding the war, whereas the price of farm 
crops is only about 45 per cent higher. By this comparison 
you will see that there has been a disproportionate increase 


| in distribution costs greatly to the disadvantage of the pro- 
merce from the farms in interstate or foreign commerce by | 


ducer. Now, if we make a saving of only 5 per cent at the 
production end and 5 per cent to the advantage of the con- 
sumer at the other end, by that simple transaction you would 
have done something that in the aggregate would amount to a 
tremendous sum. 

I said a moment ago that on the average the farmer gets 45 
per cent of the retail price. 
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According to Warren and Pearson, in studies of distribution 
costs covering a number of leading crops, the farmer who pro- 
duces the food crop gets 45 per cent of the retail price paid by 
those who consume the articles that are produced. That would 
mean 55 per cent is involved in the process of distribution. 
That is to say in plain language, for the $9,779,000,000 that the 
farmer receives and the ultimate consumer pays $21,730,000,000, 
the cost of distribution is $11,951,000,000. 

That is to say, it takes a great deal more to take the product 
from the farm to the ultimate consumer than it does to pro- 
duce it. In ordinary language we say it takes $2 to get $1 to 
the market. In the figures quoted I have been very conserva- 
tive, but they indicate to you the tremendous field in which 
you may operate. 

Mr. GLOVER. 

Mr. KETCHAM. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman seems to be quite conversant 
with the bill and the effect of it. What effect will this bill 
have toward governing what we commonly call gambling in 
futures on agricultural products? Will it stop it or check it? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I do not know very much about gambling 
in futures in agricultural products. All I do know about it is 
what I read, and from what I do know about it I do not 
think that you can have much gambling unless the market | 
goes up and down. Is that right? Can a man make anything 
in gambling with futures unless the price goes up and down? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman tell us how 
the 55 per cent of the ultimate cost to the consumer can be 
reduced under this bill to the benefit of the farmer? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Let me develop this in my own way, and I 
think I shall be able to satisfy the gentleman. My answer 
to the question about gambling in futures is that in my judg- 
ment the stabilizing features of this bill will not entirely - 
eliminate, but will reduce to a minimum, the speculation in 
which we are engaged, and if we can do that, it will be a 
splendid thing. 

I want to take up now the distribution of beef, because we 
talk a good deal about that important product. The con- 
sumers of the United States eat every year 6,884,000,000 pounds 
of beef. You will be interested to know that the cost of dis- 
tribution of a thousand pounds of beef is $100.80. The farmer 
originally received $72.40 for the thousand pounds of beef, and 
it costs $100.80 to get it to the consumer. Therefore, in the 
cost of distribution of beef in the United States there is in- 
volved the very tidy sum of $693,970,200. Will anyone chal- 
lenge the fact that if we set up an agency with powers that 
we propose to give this agency, if we provide it funds as we 
propose, that, however efficient the present system of distribu- 
tion, some economies may not be accomplished in that field, 
to the mutual advantage of the consumers at one end and the 
producers at the other end? Let me just take as another 
illustration the matter of bread. Let us take a bushel of 
Kansas wheat at $1.48 and trace it to the New York retail 
price of bread. I am again quoting now from Professors 
Pearson and Warren. In the processes of manufacture and 
transportation it costs $4.28 to take this bushel of wheat from 
a Kansas farm and put it over the counters of the retailers 
in New York City, as against $1.48 a bushel for the wheat 
in Kansas; $5.76 paid by the New York consumers for the 
bushel of wheat and the costs of processing and distribution. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is that the bread that is put on the counter 
or the flour? 

Mr. KETCHAM. That is the bread. I am speaking in terms 
of wheat in Kansas and bread in New York City. Applying this 
to the total flour consumption in the country, the cost of distri- 
bution in the matter of bread alone amounts to $2,086,928,000. 
Will anyone say to me that if we take hold of this proposition 
wiih the nrachinery that is in contemplation in this bill, backed | 
up with the power and the capital, that we shall not be enabled 
to accomplish any economies in that road from the Kansas farm 
to the retailer in the city of New York? Is not that a supreme 
challenge? I might go on and illustrate with potatoes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman illustrate how the 
economies will be effected, how the cost of milling the flour will 
be less, and how the cost of transportation will be less and the 
cost generally less to the wholesaler and the retailer? I think 
the gentleman has hit on a very important proposition, but per- 
sonally I would like to know where we may expect some of these 
economies? 

Mr. KETCHAM. If I could be given time I think I could take 
any one of these particular commodities and point out the 
particular economies. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Take the matter of wheat and bread. We 
know that the same situation exists with reference to every 
other raw product. The gentleman says there is a wonderful 
challenge put up to the country and to the board. From the 
gentleman's experience I would like to have him tell us how it 
could be done, how some of these economies could be effected, 

Mr. KETCHAM. I think the gentleman is fair and square, 
onl. do not think that he thinks that I am talking in gen- 
eralities, 

Mr. BURTNESS, And I think the gentleman really believes 
that economies can be made, but I wish that he would point 
them out. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Here is the proposition. In 30 minutes I 
want to cover the general aspects of this bill; because while 
the gentleman is interested in wheat, there are some others 
here who are interested in other products. Under the 5-minute 
rule I shall undertake to do for wheat just exactly what the 
gentleman wants done. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Do it for beef now, or anything else. The 
same principle applies to all of them, and the spread is ap- 
proximately the same in the case of every product. Take the 
Michigan potato, for example. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I shall be very glad to do it under dif- 
ferent circumstances, but I do not want to be sidetracked from 
the line of thought that I want now to complete. I would like 
to illustrate further with apples and with oranges and with 
onions, and a good many other commodities, but the time will 
not permit. I sum it up with this statement, that, according 
to Professors Warren and Pearson, in apples the actual pro- 
ducers get 3814 per cent of the retail price, and the producers 
of oranges get 32% per cent, and of onions 28 per cent. The 
producers of milk get 62 per cent, and so on down the line. I 
think this general statement indicates what a tremendous field 
there is for a great agency like this, the farmers themselves 
to operate. Please do not lose sight of the point that I believe 
is the point of all points in this plan. It is not only the econo- 
mies that may come along in the process of distribution, 
although I think they are considerable. It gives the farmer a 
voice in saying what he will take for his product instead of 
leaving it principally to the other fellow. 

I want to put the American farmer in the position where he 
may say something about the price that shall be paid for his 
product. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. KETCHAM. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Iam very grateful. I will not trespass upon 
the committee further when I shall have consumed my five 
minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have always supported farm legislation, 
and I am deeply interested in the matter. I would like the gen- 
tleman to put into his speech some statement of the profits made 
by distributors of products that are now in business within the 
borders of the United States, for the year 1928. The reason why 
I make that request is that it is desirable that we may have 
information as a guide with reference to the hope of doing some- 
thing for the farmer. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman will recognize that that is a 
pretty big contract, and I can not undertake to perform it at 
this moment. But I think I have indicated enough facts here 
upon which the board and the agencies set up under this bill 
may determine exactly what the gentleman has in mind and 
apply the needed remedy. 

Now, I want to take five minutes in speaking about a certain 
feature of this bill, and I regret to do it because my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Apk1ns] and myself are very much at loggerheads 
I maintain, my friends, that if this bill accomplishes 
nothing else than stabilization it will be worth all that we put 
into it and will amply justify this great new venture in legis- 
lation. 

Take wheat, for instance. What are the facts? The facts 
are that in the last five years in the wheat crop of the United 
States 6214 per cent of that wheat has been marketed in the 
first four months of the marketing period. It is true that 
during the last five years, my good friend from [Illinois to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the price during those four early 
months has been depressed below the average for the whole 
year; so much indeed has it been depressed that if you take 
the average of the first four months and then the average 
for the last eight months of the marketing period for the last 
five years you will find that during those first four months 
there has been an average price of $1.21, and for the last 
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eight months an average price of $1.35, or a difference of 14 
cents a bushel. Comparing this with the average that means 
a loss to the producer of the wheat crop of $30,000,000 a year, 
and on the entire wheat crop the loss for five years is some- 
thing like $150,000,000. And the tragedy of it is that this 
loss comes out of the pockets of the men who need every last 
cent of it, the men who are tenant farmers, who can not hold 
their crop even if they want to, but must take what the 
market offers. 

If we can come to the assistance of these men by putting 
up agencies in the marketing of wheat and serve notice on 
those who make a business of gathering up the wheat and 
holding it; if we can say to the farmer, “ You can be protected 
in your price,” we shall have done a great service to the farmers 
of the United States, and especially to the men who are 
struggling on small farms with these problems that are almost 
heartbreaking. I believe this feature alone justifies the great 
adventure on which we are now embarking. [Applause.] 

And so, my friends, in accordance with the declaration of 
policy, this bill sets up the machinery and announces absolutely 
to the country and to the world that we think the time has come 
in America where the great power of the men and women upon 
the land can be mobilized for their mutual advantage, as other 
agencies have been able to do by reason of their natural co- 
hesiveness and the ability which they have to get together and 
make effective their aggregate power in mass production and 
mass marketing. 

The men who labor in industries in the cities have come before 
our committee and said to us, “It is a simple economic propo- 
sition to us, that if you can put up machinery that will enable 
the farmer to get a little more for his wheat, even though we 
may have to pay a cent more for a loaf of bread, we shall be 
glad to do it, provided we have that additional outlet for the 
products of the factories in which we are employed.” [Ap 
plause. ] 

I hope the Members of the House will abrogate partisanship 
and forget other plans for the present and say, “ Here is a plan 
we can get which declares a definite policy, sets up a definite 
plan, provides wide powers and ample funds, and is designed 
to adequately meet the great need in American agriculture 
to-day, namely, a more economical and effective marketing 
system.” If we shall do this, in the words of President Hoover, 


“we shall lay the foundations for a new day in agriculture.” 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, we 
have listened to a very unusual speech from the able gentle 
man from Michigan [Mr. KetcHam]. At this time, as one of 
the Members of the House, I want to express to the Agricul- 
tural Committee and to every member of it the thanks of the 
House for the work they have been performing day and night. 
Some of the ablest men in the House are members of that com- 
mittee. They have given their time, given it without stint, and 
they have brought forth a measure which I hope will bring about 
the beneficent results predicted by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. I believe it is the best proposition that has yet come 
before the House. 

I was interested in the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CLarRKE]. He is eloquent, and painted some word 
pictures. He complimented the chairman of this committee, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haucen], for the work he has per- 
formed. I have sat here for years and watched Chairman 
HavuceEN in the work he has undertaken, oftentimes failing to 
secure desired legislation, but not through any fault of his own. 
I have seen the gentleman over there whom my friend from 
New York called Silver Top on the Democratic side, the distin- 
guished doctor, who has always looked after cotton. Also the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KiIncHEtor], who has looked 
after tobacco, 


bill. I realize that has been brought about through concessions, 
and I hope this is going to be a satisfactory bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana, so 
designated by Mr. Ciuarke of New York; yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Would it not be better to put it that he has 
come in with us? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Knowing the weight of my friend from Louisi- 
ana, physically and mentally, and the powerful arguments he 
bas brought to bear in the past, I am prepared to agree that 
there were concessions on both sides. 





I believe the proudest accomplishment of my | 
good friend, Chairman Haugen, is that he has brought these | the House on the subject. I 
gentlemen in with him, and they have all agreed for once on a | 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to express in a few words what 
I expect to introduce in the Recorp, which I believe has a strong 
bearing not only on the present but on the future of the agri- 
cultural problem. It has not been discussed thus far in the 
House so far as I can learn. I wish to offer some suggestions 
about the item of sugar, not for the purpose of discussing tariff 
rates or for the purpose of discussing what is going to be done 
as to insular limitations, or anything of that kind, but to explain 
to you what, in my judgment, is going to be the eventual de- 
struction of all sugar interests of this country im a very short 
time. 

It is proposed to put a 3 cent duty on sugar. 
per cent ad valorem tax on 5-cent sugar. 
posal. 

Sugar is a matter of national importance in every country in 
the world to-day. It is becoming important in all discussions 
of national defense. Countries are raising their own sugar so as 
to be independent on that one product in case of isolation. They 
realize that in case of war they must have that protection for 
a great product that every consumer uses. Our people consume 
over 100 pounds per capita annually. That is about 6,000,000 
tons. We must have sugar in times of peace and war. We now 
produce in this country one-sixth of all local consumption; the 
balance is imported from different islands. Our insular pos- 
sessions furnish one-third of all the needed supply or double 
the domestic output. Cuba, at our doors, furnishes the remain- 
ing one-half of all we consume. The Tropics produce cane sugar 
at small cost. Overproduction of sugar to-day threatens the 
world, but no mortal man can remedy overproduction. A tariff 
to protect domestic beet sugar—and this is for Louisiana and 
Texas as well—is absolutely futile. It can not protect. Our 
island possessions, with free import sugar, will supplant beet 
sugar and also the sugar cane of Louisiana in all probability 
within 10 years. ‘Tropical sugar will remorselessly drive out all 
competitors. That is a lesson gained from the doubling of the 
imports of free sugar within six years. For protection in war 
times, England started bounty payments in 1924, just five years 
ago. Production there is rapidly growing and is a national- 
defense factor. Other countries have adopted a similar bounty 
system. 

We had a bounty law in 1890, but it was not well tested before 
its repeal. No insular sugar problem then confronted us. 

The bill which I have introduced, for you to study, H. R. 
963, provides a bounty of 2 cents a pound for domestic pro- 
ducers. 

We have over $300,000,000 invested in sugar industries in this 
country, possibly more than that figure, including Louisiana ; 
and remember that Louisiana has lost 100,000 tons of sugar 
production within two years, due largely te disease in the cane. 

By the terms of this bill, H. R. 963, there is wiped out the 
existing child-labor scandal. That comes from labor conditions 
contained in the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. One hundred thousand tons was about 
one-half of the crop of Louisiana, was it not? 

Mr. FREAR. Just about one-half. Their production now is 
about 140,000 tons, and it was a little over 260,000 tons before 
this cane trouble. 

By its terms bill H. R. 963 will wipe out existing child-labor 
seandals, and there is nothing worse in the history of this Gov- 
ernment than the child-labor conditions existing to-day in the 
beet fields of the United States. I will offer some evidence 
which I am sure you will agree presents disgraceful conditions 
based on Government reports. 

H. R. 963 will also provide a duty on sugar imports double in 
amount all that the bounty will cost. 

H. R. 963 will reduce tariff rates now proposed just one-half, 
or specifically from 3 cents to a cent and a half, and possibly 
$50,000,000 will be left over and above all bounty payments, 
which can be used for other purposes of the Government. This 
bill if enacted into law will save American consumers hundreds 
of millions of dollars, 

My friends, I have offered this bill for consideration. I do 
not claim any better information than the average Member of 
did not hear the speeches made 
before the Ways and Means Committee on sugar schedules, but 
I have had the assistance of Government experts in securing 
data, and I have been in practically every large island that 
produces sugar in the world except Java. I mean by that the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Cuba, which are all large 
producers. I know conditions fairly well, because I have been 
through the mills and fields in those places, just as I have in 
Louisiana. I know something also of the situation with the 
sugar interests in this country. Some of them are prosperous. 

Ig sugar imports—free, remember, from all our insular 
possessions—have doubled within the last six years, can you 
not see what is going to happen in the immediate future to 
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the beet-sugar people of the country, who are to-day practically 
stranded? They are in hard straits in Michigan and in many 


of the other States. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes; I will be pleased to yield to my friend 


Mr, FREAR., 
from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman states that our island pos- 
sessions, the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, together with 
Cuba, with whom we have very close relations, produce this 
enormous amount of sugar. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That production being available to the 
United States, why try to artificially stimulate an industry 
which can not exist otherwise, according to the gentleman’s own 
statement? 

Mr. FREAR. Not to stimulate it, but to save it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why save it? 

Mr. FREAR. You are either going to save it or destroy it, 
and if you destroy it you destroy it for whom? For the Spanish 
and other manufacturers in the Philippine Islands, who to-day 
ship their sugar free to this country, whereas, as a matter of 
fact American owners down in Cuba can not do that, but pay 
a high duty. So I say it is to save our own industry in 
this country; it will not cost us one dollar. By this bill we 
will put a less tax than at present upon those who import one- 
half of the sugar, whether from Cuba or any other country. 
And that will pay the bounty. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. We have some obligation to save the in- 
dustries of the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, rather than 
to destroy them. 

Mr. FREAR. We are not going to destroy the industry or 
injure it, but we are going to do this. If we put a 3-cent duty, 
which has been proposed in the tariff bill, upon sugar at this 
time, according to the press, we are going to stimulate produc- 
tion in the Philippines with more American capital that is 
ready to go in there, as my friend the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. TiMBERLAKE], who sits here, can tell you. We are going 
to stimulate it in Porto Rico. We are going to stimulate it 
in Hawaii, irrespective of ownership, and all these countries 
ship their sugar in free to-day in actual competition with the 
beet-sugar people in this country, as well as the cane-sugar 
people of Louisiana. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is it not also true that if we did do away 
with the beet-sugar industry and we had no manufacturing here 
at all, we could not depend upon the low price of sugar that we 
now have? 

Mr. FREAR. You certainly could not depend upon it, 
and let me suggest something more. Every man who knows 
anything about military tactics—and I have talked with some 
very able men—say that the Philippines will be taken from us 
immediately in case of war. Then we are helpless unless we 
have Cuba. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let us not declare war now. 

Mr. FREAR. We are not declaring war, but we all know 
that is the one thing which has caused England to put a bounty 
on sugar production. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And let us not for the moment surrender 
the Philippines. In answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Michigan 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield for that purpose now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is wrong in his premise. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? I am interested 
in the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman be kind enough to state 
again what his bill proposes? 

Mr. FREAR. The bill that I have introduced (H. R. 963) 
is introduced for the purpose of saving the sugar industry of 
this country, an industry which, I believe, will soon be de- 
stroyed because of free imports from the islands. The bill pro- 
vides for a 2-cent bounty above what is known as a standard 
of 98 polarization, and 144 cents below that standard. To meet 
this bounty it provides a tariff fee of 1% cents for all the 
sugar that is 98 or above and 1 cent for all sugar below 98. 

This means, as I will show by statistics prepared by com- 
petent Government authority, that nearly $75,000,000 will be 
received by us from the duty. Between $30,000,000 and $40,- 
(00,000 will be available for the bounties provided they are all 
able to compete. That is hardly likely at the outset. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman insert in his extension 
of remarks or state to the House now if he has time, just how 
the plan will work with reference to the sugar growers and 
the consumers, and explain why that would be better than a 
straight tariff at a little higher rate? 


That is all. 
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Mr. FREAR. Any increased tariff simply provides an in- 
creased bounty for the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, be- 
cause it would raise the price of sugar. That is the direct 
effect and purpose of it. The consumers will pay the increase 
without any good result. 

Profits now of 20 per cent in Hawaii are reported on sugar 
stocks and also 20 per cent in Porto Rico, according to state- 
ments furnished the committee, and I presume the same thing 
is true with respect to the Philippines in efficiently conducted 
sugar industries. A higher tariff is simply going to help them 
and not help the domestic beet-sugar people, except temporarily. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why put a tariff on it, or why increase it? 

Mr. FREAR. We do not want to. This bill I have intro- 
duced will reduce the sugar tariff about one-third. I want some- 
thing to save the mills and to protect the consumer. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman’s bill affect the impor- 
tation of sugar from the Philippines? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I do not think Congress would stand for 
that, and I am opposed to any limitation. That is not the way 
to reach the difficulty of free imports. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the gentleman’s proposal something like 
that which they worked out in England some years ago? 

Mr. FREAR. Something like it, but with a less bounty and 
a tariff provision to pay it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my understanding that that bounty was 
to operate for only 10 years. They began to reduce the bounty 
a few years ago; in 1934 the bounty stops. 

Mr. FREAR. A different situation confronts us. England 
and no other country so far as I know has free imports like 
those that come in from our insular possessions. By no other 
way could a new sugar business be built up or an existing busi- 
ness saved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have given some study to the English situa- 
tion. It was merely to encourage a start of the industry. 

Mr. FREAR. That is true, but they have entirely different 
conditions; they are establishing beet-sugar factories. They 
passed a law in 1925, retroactive to include 1924, and they have 
a small business, I believe 19 mills, there now. The bounties 
there ran over 4 cents per pound at the beginning and have been 
graduated lower during a period of 10 years, I believe. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Under the gentleman’s bill, is the bounty, 
so called, payable to the factory or to whom? 

Mr. FREAR. To the factory, the producer. In England, as 
my friend from Nebraska [Mr. SImMons] knows, they had a 
provision for nine dollars and a fraction paid to the beet 
grower as a part of the sugar producers’ contract in order to 
entitle them to the bounty. I am not putting that beet pay- 
ment feature in my bill. It ought to be determined upon only 
after a careful study of conditions. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The gentleman speaks of the 
insular possessions. The gentleman realizes that Hawaii is an 
integral part of the United States and so decided by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Mr. FREAR. I have not yielded, and I can not be inter- 
rupted further because of limited time. I know the situation in 
Hawaii—I have been there—and I know that if you have in- 
creased tariff protection it is going to increase the price of sugar 
and your production. I have been through the mills of Maui, 
I believe the largest in the world. They are wonderful mills 
and, with Japanese labor, have a large business. It is possible 
that, under the construction of the Supreme Court, it would re- 
quire that any bounty be extended to Hawaii. This bill would 
more than pay for the 800,000 tons of sugar imported from 
Hawaii last year, and also pay for our domestic production 
with a 2-cent bounty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the British system give any assurance 
that the so-called bounty should be reflected to the grower of 
beets? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; it was specifically provided. 
that in my remarks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It related merely to the factory? 

Mr. FREAR. No; it was made under a contract that the 
beet growers should receive a certain amount. I will put that 
in the REcorp. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is there any reasonable ground to believe that 
we will ever produce more than one-fourth of our war-time 
requirement of sugar or more than one-fifth of our peace-time 
requirements? 

Mr. FREAR. That is speculative, but I do not believe you 
can study statistics of recent free imports without determining 
that in six years insular possessions have doubled their sugar 
imports. Such free imports will soon destroy our own industry. 
They have Japanese labor in Hawaii and cheap labor in the 
other islands that produce sugar which comes in free. We can 
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not compete with their climate or labor conditions without some 
real protection for our beet sugar and cane home industries, 
[ Applause. } 
THE 
Mr. Chairman, let me discuss another phase of this question. 
I have received many letiers and telegrams based on propa- 
ganda and misunderstanding on the effect of the sugar rates 
reported by the subcommittee to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, 
rass those who in confidence were called to express their views in 
the committee. When taking up my duties, Chairman HAWLEY 


REAL ISSUE 


stated that the same rule of confidential relations during the | 
I be- | 


Fordney tariff discussions would be strictly maintained. 
lieve this has been observed by members of the committee and 
has certainly controlled my own action. 


What purported to be a result of the sugar discussion in the | 
committee was given almost immediately to the press, whether | 


by a so-called expert from the Bureau of Standards before the 
committee or by others friendly to the 3-cent duty then urged, 
I do not know, nor is it important to know. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that immediately thereafter I was deluged with letters 


and telegrams expressing surprise and disappointment of the | 


sugar-beet interests in my State and district that interpreted my 
view in committee as hostile to the domestic sugar interests. 

For this reason, I ask your indulgence that I may state a situ- 
ation in worid affairs which to my mind conclusively proves that 
any tariff duty, however high, will afford slight and only 
temporary relief to our domestic sugar business, 

I have visited practically all the large sugar-producing is- 
lands excepting Java and have gone through their sugar fields 
and mills, particularly those islands that now compete with our 
own country. ‘The principal financial industry of Hawaii, 
Philippines, and Porto Rico is sugar, and possibilities of in- 
creased production are without limit. Their sugar mills, now 
owned by various interests, have doubled their capacity within 
the last six years while our domestic Sugar industry has re- 
mained worse than stagnant. 

Every pound of sugar from these islands, whether produced 
by Japanese, Philippine, or Porto Rican labor comes with 
increasing volume through our ports free of duty in direet com- 
petition with our own domestic sugar producers. These is- 
lands will get an increased bonur df nearly 40 per cent if a 
8-cent tariff duty is enacted by Congress. Any such duty will 
tend to greatly stimulate and more than double their production 
within the next decade, based on recent statistics, reaching in 
that event a total output four times that of our own domestic 
mills which will then be crowded to the wall. 


IMPENDING DISASTER TO THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Any additional tariff rate will only serve to shorten the time 
that will stifle the industry of the American beet-sugar inter- 
ests which can not compete with climatic, labor, and other 
favorable conditions existing in these duty-free islands, when 
compared with conditions here. Under our national policy 
their products can not and wiil not be limited any more than 
will the sugar output of Colorado and Wisconsin be confined 
to those States. 

If this situation is accurately described, and I believe it to 
be true in every particular, then it is time for the beet-sugar 
interests of this country to awake to an acute situation and join 
in an immediate effort to build their industry on solid ground 
like England and other countries are doing. They must not 
mistake the right remedy. 

As stated, a 3-cent tariff duty will serve to hurry the final act 
by the increased bounties and royalties given those islands and 
this will be reached while muleting 120,000,000 American con- 
sumers who will pay an increased cost for their sugar without 
any real benefit to American industries. 

By adopting right methods we may yet save our sugar in- 
dustry and divorce it from child labor and Mexican peonage 
conditions reported to exist and which, if true, are a disgrace 
to American labor standards to-day. 

I would have preferred to wait until a more carefully pre- 
pared discussion could be placed before you but the situation, 
to my mind, compels action and a statement, entirely impersonal 
compared with the impending danger to legitimate business 


which must be maintained, not only for its value as a loeal | 


industry but because of its national importance in time of need. 
In discussing the sugar question, several considerations should 
be kept in mind. Among these— 
First. Is it possible to protect or even save our domestic 
sugar business by tariff rates or regulations. If not, why not? 
Second. Is it possible to save and adequately protect that busi- 
ness through a sugar bounty? Have other countries done so? 
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These communications confuse the real issue and embar- | 
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Third. Should tariff or bounty rates be fixed so as to protect 
the inefliciently conducted business where others are profitably 
managed? 

Fourth. If so, is Congress justified in giving tariff rates that 
permit grossly excessive profits to the well-located and efficiently 
conducted plants, and have we sufficient data to determine right 
rates? 

Fifth. The consumer pays 
nored. What are his rights 
this sugar problem? 

May I ask your indulgence in making a brief observation re- 
garding the purpose of a protective tariff and the way it is re- 
garded by many of those who are seeking protection for Ameri- 
can industries. 

This presents some phases of the sugar problem which con- 
fronts us to-day, and which I desire to discuss because of its 
importance and necessity for right legislation for the protection 
and conduct of business. 


all the bills and should not be ig- 
and what will best protect him in 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

The Wall Street Journal, in its issue of yesterday, April 19, 
discloses that practically all exports are largely increasing, as 
evidenced by the following: 

Exports of American products in March (1928) totaled $486,000,000, 
the largest since 1921, and imports, $383,000,000, 
balance of $103,000,000, also the largest since 

In March, 1926, there was an import balance of $68,500,000, con- 
sidered bearish in American business. Large export figures do not 
mean we are buying less abroad, as imports last month were more 
than double what they were in the corresponding month of 1921. 


leaving an export 
i923. * ® . 


All this is illuminating, but the proof of the pudding lies 
in the statistics for 1928, which disclose total exports, 
$5,029,000,000 ; total imports, $4,091,000,000. 

This discloses that with a billion dollars excess of exports 
over imports, approximately, last year the American business 
world is not all in the dumps, but is more prosperous than ever 
before. 

If I understand these statistics right, the results may not 
include imports from our insular possessions. If not, then 
these, with 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar imports, would in- 
crease the total imports about a half billion dollars. But 
whether included or excluded a favorable balance exists that 
does not invite violent changes in our traffic schedules. It 
does not suggest prohibitory tariff rates to encourage use of 
substitutes, 

BANANAS OR CANNED STRAWBERRIES AND FARM RELIEF 

In illustration of far-fetched “protection,” I digress for a 
moment to say: 

A few days ago I was approached by a man who asked for 
five minutes of my time, but took nearly 20 minutes before he 
was persuaded to leave the office so I could resume work. This 
man handed me a voluminous brief to show why bananas 
should be given a high tariff rate, because he alleged they inter- 
fered with the domestic fruit trade. Asked his own occupation, 
he answered he raised strawberries. ‘“ But that is a short sea- 


| son and a distinctly different kind of fruit from bananas,” I 


suggested. “Yes; that’s true,” he responded, “but if people 
could not buy bananas so cheap they would buy canned straw- 
berries.” 

When the 50,000,000 children, old and young, ask for the 
nearest fruit stand, just hand them a can of strawberries. and 
say, “ Now, help yourself. Congress believes what you need 
is canned strawberries, and not bananas.” 

He clinched the argument by saying, “If we raise bananas 
in Hawaii, we will then be independent.” Eat canned straw- 
berries as a substitute until we can plant bananas in the Ha- 
waiian Islands with Japanese and Filipino labor to produce them. 

If the canned strawberry market meets the same crisis now 
faced by our domestic sugar industry we may seek some other 
remedy. When the baby cries for bananas, just hand her a 
ean of strawberry juice, explaining to her that the home-pro- 
duced article is better for her and for the country at large. 


| If she does not understand, then send for the strawberry can- 


ning man. When the consumer complains against 7-cent sugar 
proposed for consumers, just explain to him that in order to 
maintain Japanese labor in Hawaii, Filipino labor and Porto 
Rican labor conditions in those islands, and Mexican peonage 


| and child labor in home bect fields that every good Ameriean 


should be pleased over any increased price of sugar. 
new day of “substitutes.” When you ask for molasses you are 
told to gnaw corncobs. Later you will meet Dr. Polari Scope 
sates, expert from the Bureau of Novel Tariff Standards. 
This letter, received to-day, from a highly reputable source, 
discloses how far extremists will go while forgetting consumers. 


This is a 
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Representative JAMES A. FREAR, 
Ways and Means Committec, Washington, D. C. 

Drak REPRESENTATIVE Frean: * * * We are particularly inter- 
ested in the question of a tariff on bananas, and our views on the niat- 
ter have been presented to the Ways and Means Committee through the 
National Horticultural Council. 

The fruit and vegetable producers of the United States, and particu- 
larly those of INinois, with whom I am more familiar, certainly need 
the benefits that would accrue from placing a tariff on bananas, With 
every pound, bushel, or unit of fruits and vegetables produced in this 
country bananas offer serious competition. The American producers 
need the entire outlet for their products which is offered through the 
channels of trade to the people of the United States. The present 
situation, which allows bananas to come in on the free list, seriously 
handicaps the movement of American-produced fruit and vegetables to 
our own markets. 

* * * J therefore sincerely hope that you will actively support 
the question of a tariff on bananas and do everything possible to have it 
reported favorably out of the committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. W. Day, Secretary. 


The American consumer may understand, but more likely 
every consumer's understanding will be much like that of the 
strawberry-juice-fed baby, even if urged in the name of “ farm 
relief.” 

The tariff issue is becoming a direct appeal to human selfish- 
ness in which the interests of 120,000,000 consumers are sub- 
ordinated to the organized efforts of a few producers unitedly 
urging their different schedules. Every proposed increase in the 
tariff schedule is sought to be coupled with farm relief with a 
result that the 30,000,000 agricultural consumers now living on 
farms are asked and may be required to pay increased prices for 
many necessities of life in order to justify a theoretical or 
mythical relation to farm relief. 

Any protective duty that becomes prohibitive or that does not 
reflect benefits on more than a handful of special interests at 
the expense of a multitude of consumers should be scrutinized, 
but I do believe that out of the conflicting claims and demands 
before the present committee an honest, intelligent effort will 
be made by the committee to reach fair conclusions and just 
rates, 

HARD AND FAITHFUL WORK OF THE COMMITTER 


No committee, in my experience, has worked harder or more 
faithfully to prepare a reasonable protective tariff bill than the 
one headed by Chairman Hawtey. This is accompanied by the 
suggestion that all such bills are matters of compromise and 
none are ever entirely satisfactory to everybody. 

Economically and politically the American people are com- 
mitted to protection of American industries. The last campaign 
wiped out all substantial opposition to protective tariffs when 
Hoover, an independent Republican candidate, and Smith, a 
progressive Democrat, stood together for the protective-tariff 
principle. Thirty-six million eight hundred and seventy-nine 
thousand four hundred and fourteen votes cast at the last elec- 
tion, representing 120,000,000 people, have accepted the pro- 
tective principle, and it is to be embodied in the 1929 tariff bill 
to be passed by Congress. As a creditor nation for the world, 
with a wealth of surplus goods to sell, we must, however, permit 
some exchange of business, yet while we are for a protective 
tariff, many construe a protective tariff to be a prohibitive tariff 
against all foreign imports. 

They would have a merchant marine but no market for our 
goods waiting to be shipped. They would prohibit imports but 
complain if other countries do the same. The world at large 
that once boasted of open markets and resulting great commerce 
has changed front until tariff walls in many cases are mounting 
as high as Babel’s tower, with an accompanying profusion of 
economic and business tongues. To preserve these foreign mar- 
kets we must exchange products. We can not do so if we shut 
cut all foreign products. 

Another result occurs when instead of seeking to protect our 
infant industries many domestic interests by entirely prohibit- 
ing foreign imports through high duties are enabled to fix higher 
prices to be paid by the 120,000,000 American consumers. 

This can be accomplished by prohibitive rates that prevent 
foreign imports. 

Direct or indirect monopoly which controls the prosperity of 
120,000,000 consumers is not invited when a real protective 
tariff is based on the difference in cost of production at home 
or abroad, for that permits imports when the difference is 
ignored by higher-price fixing. 

Domestic interests in many cases become panicky 


Pa if imports of 
colupetitive products in their business reach 10 per 


cent, or even 
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1 per cent, of the total, and wild claims are made in the 
name of capital or labor, or both, that in such cases domestic 
interests are being imperiled or about to be slaughtered on the 
altar of free trade. 

Sometimes it is impossible to determine in advance the inac- 
curacy of such statements, but every person familiar with tariff 
arguments knows that statements of interested parties should 
be accepted with caution. 

New York market quotations give innumerable illustrations 
of enormous profits made by American industries at the expense 
of consumers, which profits are represented by stock quota- 
tions, dividends, split ups, and other methods of distribution 
to favored stockholders. Many of these profits may be directly 
ascribed to a monopoly of the domestic field given favored com- 
panies by practically prohibitive tariffs, which have resulted 
in price understanfings intended to return large profits on 
watered stock. 

PROFITS FROM PROHIBITIVE TARIFF RATES 

As an example, I quote from a telegram before me dated 
April 3, 1929, and signed by William M. Richardson, of Phila- 
delphia, an importer, which says: 

The largest unit in the * * *# 
of common stock at $50 par in 1899. Including cash or stock divi- 
dends, that investment represents to-day, at present market prices 
of the common and preferred stock, approximately $646,000. All of 
the other well-managed properties in the business have shown satis- 
factory profits. 


industry invested 100 shares 


Without determining the exact facts or whether the industry 
he named is different from other industries, like aluminum, 
copper, zinc, and a hundred other items, the public is familiar 
with many illustrations of enormous profits collected from 
American consumers, often due to prohibitive tariffs as dis- 
tinguished from protective tariffs, and the public always pays 
these profits. 

There is no substantial opposition in Congress or in the 
country to-day to a reasonable protective tariff law, but pres- 
sure to enact prohibitive tariffs comes from inordinate demands 
of industries that threaten every legislator with responsibility 
for results if the demanded duty is not written into law. 

The farmer finds he is one of several million other farmers 
responsible for a surplus crop in this country. His tariff pro- 
tection he realizes is often fiction, for his 42-cent grain duty is 
of no value in a Liverpool market. That is one purpose of this 
extra session to give aid to the farmer, but it should not be 
forgotten that the farmers and their families compose 25 per 
cent of the 120,000,000 consumers of a thousand products, and 
they contribute to such profits under protection, often to the 
point of monopoly exactions. Other industries may preserve 
intact their protected market, selling their surplus at any price 
in the world market. That is the difference between the farm- 
ers’ protection and that of other industries. His surplus price 
becomes his home-market price. 

SUGAR 


In an effort to preserve a relatively small, struggling beet 
industry Congress is asked tu build a 60 per cent protection wall 
on sugar, that now sells for 5 cents a pound in the market, and 
to place a 3-cent duty on imported sugar, excepting that received 
free from our insular possessions. 

An expert from the Bureau of Standards stated this duty— 
3 cents per pound—would be insufficient to more than maintain 
existing beet-sugar mills, which produce less than one-sixth of 
the sugar the American people consume. A market price of 
7-cent sugar, he asserted, would be necessary to sustain the beet- 
sugar mills, and, as stated, this advanced price of 2 cents will 
mean an increased price burden of $240,000,000 annually added 
to the consumers’ cost of living on the one item of sugar. 

The beet-sugar business can be maintained by a bounty or 
subsidy, as in other countries, but it can not succeed in this 
country with a tariff wall even as high as the celebrated 
Gildroy’s kite. Before entering into that phase of the discus- 
sion, I wish to refer to evidence before the committee practi- 
eally undisputed, according to my understanding, wherein it 
appears on page 3316 of the hearings that beet-sugar culture 
as now conducted is not for American white labor, because 
child welfare orzanizations denounce the beet-sugar industry as 
among the heaviest employers of child labor. Colorado, it 
states, is the chief producer of beet sugar, but has no effective 
child labor law. The same, I understand, is true in Utah and 
other States. 

CHILD LABOR AND MEXICAN PEONAGE 

The condition exposed by an investigation of the Indian 
Bureau's treatment of Indian children disclosed that Indian 
children of immature age were farmed out to beet-sugar growers 
for a pittance. I have submitted evidence in attached exhibits. 
it also appears that for many of the American sugar mills 
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reporting profits, which includes the Great Western Co., the 
field work is largely in the hands of Mexican peons. I quote: 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Labor conducted a sur- 
vey of labor conditions in the sugar-bect fields of a number of States, 
and affirmatively found that 75 to 90 per cent of this labor was Mexican, 
having replaced the Belgians and Russians. 


Quoting further from the same Department of Labor report: 


Year by year the number of Mexicans coming into the beet-sugar 
country increases as the number of other nationalities decreases. A 
large portion of the Mexicans are hired in San Antonio and Fort Worth, 
Tex., at the agencies of the sugar-producing companies * * *%. 
About half the beet workers leave for the border States November 1. 
Most of the others drift to the cities and to Texas before spring. 


From the Institute of Economics, Wright, 1924, I quote, 
page 24: 

The sugar industry calls for labor of a manual sort, exacting only 
a& moderate degree of intelligence. * * * Much of the labor in the 
beet fields is performed by women and children. In Louisiana about 
62 per cent of the labor is white and 38 per cent colored. Both white 
and colored labor are used in the factories. 

In Hawaii the laborers are * * * Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, the Japanese greatly predominating. In the 
beet-sugar fields the laborers supplied are generally foreign—Mexicans 
Poles, Germans, or Russians—living in shacks furnished them during the 
season. 


I’'rom Child Labor and Work of Mothers in the Beet Fields of 
Michigan, Wright quotes: 

Five hundred families were studied in which a child under 16 or a 
mother of a child under 6 worked in the fields. Of the children be- 
tween 6 and 16, 67 per cent were found at work in the beet-sugar 
fields. One-fourth of these workers were less than 10 years of age, and 
only one-fifth had reached the age of 14. Family labor was secured 
by sugar company agents from Detroit, Chicago, Ohio cities, the min- 
ing districts of West Virginia, and from Texas and Mexico. Ninety 
per cent of mothers having children under 6 years of age worked in 
the fields and half of the children under this age were usually taken 
by their parents to the field. The babies are som*times kept in boxes 
or baskets without shelter of any kind. (God save them from the 
sun and rain.) The family working day at this time begins at 6 a. m., 


and with brief time for meals lasted until 6, 7, and sometimes 8 o'clock | 


in the evening. Three-fourths of the children of school age had been 
absent from school on account of work. 


How is that for child labor and working hours?— 


In many of the beet fields families of from 3 to 10 persons were 
obliged to sleep in one small ill-ventilated room. 
agent “ The family has to take turns going in, as there isn’t room for 
all of us at once.” 


And this all occurs annually in enlightened, civilized America 
that boasts of its high standards of labor. Not in the outskirts 
of civilization, but in Michigan where many of these factories 
exist that are demanding high tariff duties to maintain this 
standard of sugar-beet labor. 

Herewith is submitted cumulative evidence of child labor: 

INDIAN CHILD LABOR IN THE BEET FIELDS 
(Field notes—Dr. H. R. Edwards, Institute of Government Research) 

While it was not possible to visit the camps in which Indian boys were 
housed during the beet season in Kansas and Colorado, nor to observe 
these children at first hand, careful attention has been given to all 
available reports made by Indian Office employees and others. A perusal 
of this material will prove to the most casual observer that the health 
problem ts a very pertinent one. 

During the summer of 1927 an epidemie of measles occurred in the 
Colorado fields. A district medical officer was detailed to study this 
situation in connection with a general survey of these camps. He 
found that the original infection in these cases in all probability 
occurred prior to their leaving their schools or homes. Fortunately it 
was a mild form of the disease, and was not attended with serious con- 
sequences. Later in the summer five or more boys from the Kansas 
fields were returned with typhoid fever to Tuba City and about three 
to Santa Fe. These facts in themselves are sufficient to call for a 
thorough investigation of the outing system. 

It is reported that boys under the age of 13 are not eligible, although 
lists of boys engaged in this work from various schools in 1926 would 
indicate that several were under this age. As far as can be determined, 
there has been no effort made to determine by physical examination the 
fitness of any of these boys by the school authorities. 

This phase of the subject would be serious enough but apparently 
more trying circumstances are encountered in the nature of the labor 
performed and the care of the child in the beet fields, which is attested 
by all available reports, 





| the 


One child told the | 
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The living quarters are especially bad. The shacks in which they 
live are reported to be seriously overcrowded, poorly ventilated, and 
practically devoid of minimum conveniences. The beds are usually 
double-decker bunks, in which is placed loose straw. Occasionally some 
have a limited amount of ticking, and in some instances the child uses 
newspapers to protect himself from the rough straw. Few, if any, of 
these shacks are screened, and the floors are usually of dirt. Some 
have been covered with sawdust to keep down the dust. 

The water supply is very limited, and in Colorado must be hauled in 
and stored in cisterns, some of which are not clean. Frequently chil- 
dren use water from the irrigating ditches. The local water supplies 
are not palatable and thus the child is forced to depend on cistern or 
irrigation-ditch water. 

Sewage disposal is usually by improperly built and screened pit 
privies, which are usually located near the living quarters. When in 
the fields the boys are frequently too far from these conveniences to 
use them, and the surface is the most convenient. 

Food is cooked and prepared by one or more boys elected by the 
group. It is reported to be under the supervision of a field matron, 
who makes periodic visits to the camps. As far as can be learned, 
the same type of food is purchased as served at the boarding schools, 
but without doubt its preparation is inferior. It is reported that 
during the periods of enforced idleness the boys demand their meals 
be provided at the minimum, because automatically their income is 
curtailed, 

The character of the work required the stooping posture and at 
the positions on hand and knees; at best it is very 
fatiguing. The hours are usually long. The boys go out at 4 a. m. 
and work until 6 a. m. without food. An hour or less is taken for 
breakfast and dinner; the day usually ends at 6 p. m. Rain inter- 
feres with the work and the boys are idle, although excessive heat 
never stops them. Other periods of idleness may be caused by shifting 
of camps, etc.; and it is reported that not infrequently the boys have 
to walk several miles to their next field. 

The information obtainable on clothing would indicate that the chil- 
dren often leave school without additional changes; as a matter of 
fact, the prospectus advocates carrying the minimum. Thus it is quite 
obvious that the children are not kept clean. As there are no showers, 
portable or fixed tubs for bathing facilities, they must depend upon tin 
washbowls and cistern water, which is reported to be limited at times, 
or the muddy irrigation ditch. 


some stages 


The beet companies employ a contract medical service, which is sup- 
posed to serve the boys at a charge of $1 per month per capita. They 
are thus entitled to hospitalization or whatever care is needed in case 
they become ill at camp. The physician at Garden City, Kans., is also 
county health officer, and he reported that he had never had an 
analysis of the water used in the Garden City company camps. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It would seem that the outing system for boys in the Kansas and 
Colorado beet fields at present lacks organization, and the majority 
of the requisites for health preservation that are approved in most 
communities. 


INDIAN CHILDREN SENT 700 MILES—A “JUICY MORSEL FOR THE CHILD 


LABOR COMMITTEE ” 
(Fort Defiance, Ariz., March 24—27, 1927, W. Carson Ryan, jr.) 

An interesting sidelight on placement methods was obtained at Fort 
Defiatice. Last year orders went out in May that 30 boys were to be 
had for work in the beet fields. They were to be “ volunteers,” and 
the parents’ consent was obtained—by sending the Indian police out 
and getting it. These children left Fort Defiance several weeks before 
school was out to start in the truck on their 700-mile trip to the beet 
fields. No school or other supervision was provided apparently. Exami- 
nations had to be omitted for these students, and the school guessed 
as to their grades for their work. When they returned in the fall, the 
principal says all were underweight and seven new cases of trachoma 
had developed. The highest pay amounts, according to the principal, 
were around $40, and there were some with only a few dollars to show 
for all summer’s work. (The checks were sent to the agency, and 
then to the parents.) Supervisor Faris later verified these data, except 
that he was under the impression, he said, that the average pay was 
$40 for the summer. One thing that happened was that at the end 
of the season a man was allowed to come in and seil stuff to the child 
workers, Some were laid off for a while; one boy cooked and the 
others were assessed to pay for his work; and the pupils were docked 
for their transportation both ways. One boy was taken ill with typhoid 
and was sent all the way back the 700 miles in the truck. This piece 
of “outing” work was handled by Dagenett in Phoenix. One wonders 
at the mental equipment (to say nothing else) of a placement agent 
who will, with all that has gone on in connection with child labor in 
beet flelds, take pupils out of an Indian school in term time to send 
them into this kind of work. It would be a nice, juicy morsel for the 
labor folks and the National Child Labor Committee. 
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WHAT LABOR IS PROTECTED BY AN INCREASED SUGAR DUTY? 

I am discussing this labor question because it has been 
claimed that increased costs of labor require a rate of 3 cents 
per pound over the Cuban producers’ price. That, then, is the 
difference claimed in labor standards. Quoting from a brief 
before the committee it says: 

In 1926 in Costs of Producing Sugar Beets, Part X, United States 
Tarif Commission, page 16: “* * * That 30 per cent of the con- 
tract labor in the domestic sugar-beet industry is Mexican, 1 per cent 
Japanese, and 19 per cent other foreign labor.” Page 17 states that 
“50 per cent of the labor in Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, and Min- 
nesota is Mexican; 22 per cent in Nebraska, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 
and Montana is Mexican; 42 per cent of the Californian labor is Mexi- 
can.” 


The percentage, it is alleged, has increased since 1926. The 
Department of Labor so finds, and it is further said that a wit- 
ness from Colorado before the House committee stated that 
three-fourths of the farmers in his district employed Mexican 
labor. Child labor is impressed into the beet-sugar fields wher- 
ever permitted. 

Let us examine further into these labor conditions that sup- 
posedly are to be protected by increased sugar prices. The De- 
partment of Labor further reports: 

The earnings and number of Mexicans engaged in tending sugar-beet 
fields during the season of 1926 covered by this report is as follows: 








workers | person 
= 
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Of the Michigan workers, 3,048, or nearly one-half, were 
shipped from Texas by one company. That statement should be 
noted. Colorado, Utah, and other Western States not here 
named, I understand, are included in the total average of 75 to 
90 per cent Mexican beet-sugar workers, and a large part of 
the remaining 10 to 25 per cent of labor is child labor, all 
drawing down the munificent average sum of $145. Every labor 
organization in the country should be informed of this addition 
to labor’s ranks, but why raise barriers against desirable Euro- 
pean immigration when 90 per cent of the beet workers are 
shipped north from Mexico, with the balance supplied by child 
labor? This sugar tariff is to “help the farmer.” Every 
farmer who pays an increased cost for his sugar should be proud 
of Mexican peonage imported from the country of many revo- 
lutions. 

That is the “labor” this tariff bill would protect with a 60 
per cent tariff to consumers of sugar. No more scandalous 
or degrading competition of child and Mexican labor can be 
found anywhere in the world. America’s high labor standards 
are debased by sugar-mill operators, who permit such conditions 
and yet demand that the 120,000,000 consumers, including 
30,000,000 farmers with 90,000,000 others, shall pay $240,000,000 
more annually to advance sugar 2 cents per pound so as to 
maintain this public scandal. If the facts recited are measur- 
ably true—and they are from the highest authority—then labor 
conditions in the sugar-beet business are worse than scandalous, 
for in many States such cruel treatment of children would bring 
free board at the county jail for the responsible parties. Is 
Michigan te blame? 

LABOR CONDITIONS DUE TO THE “ INDUSTRY” 


Do not mistake my purpose in pointing out these miserable 
labor conditions in the beet fields of Michigan or of any other 
State. It is not to reflect on any State that such facts are pre- 
sented, but to show that fierce competition from the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and the Japanese of Hawaii, with their labor condi- 
tions and advantageous climate, has driven Michigan, for ex- 
ample, to the limit. Yet her sugar mills, it is claimed, now face 
bankruptcy because of the mountain of sugar which comes in 
free of duty to our ports at prices she can not meet. 

Michigan has the same kind of people, with the same standards 
of living, as those in my State and all other States. Michigan 


has given to labor the greatest individual employer in the world, 
who pays the highest wages in the world. Michigan believes in 
living wages and just labor conditions, but her sugar interests 
face a destructive cutthroat competition not found in any other 
Free imports of sugar from the islands bring direct 
That is why 

Instead of 


business. 
competition with labor conditions in those islands. 
they are rapidly capturing our unparalleled market. 
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exploiting these islands, we find the islands are past masters in 
the exploiting game. 

Miserable labor conditions existing in our beet fields, which 
bring Mexican peons, immature children, and women to do the 
work, may be a necessary result of island competition and yet 
not have the approval of Michigan or any State. No tariff will 
prevent that competition or change Michigan’s labor conditions. 

I have set forth the situation to show that these labor con- 
ditions will be maintained under the present system. 

Mills whose contracts permit the employment of children of 
10 years of age to work in their beet fields or that send contract 
labor from Mexico or Texas up to northern fields for several 
months of the year, demand from Congress a protective tariff 
that will enable them to cut the throat of their competitors in 
my State and other States because of the advantage they have 
in living under the American flag without similar humanitarian 
child labor laws. 

Their business methods and labor laws are criticized, because 
under a bounty proposal they will receive genuine protection 
enabling them to live and prosper. When pointing to the labor 
conditions in Cuba or in the Philippines, Porto Rico, or the 
Hawaiian Islands, all of which they jumble together in their 
demands for a prohibitive tariff rate against the outside world, 
their cry for tariff protection comes from flags waved by im- 
mature children and physically weak mothers and nonresident 
Mexicans who are working, I submit, under conditions never 
worse in any other country or in any island in the world. Some 
mills may not deserve protection because improperly located, or 
for other business reasons, but I am not passing judgment upon 
that phase of the question. That is for Congress to determine 
when placed in possession of the facts. 

WE CAN LEARN SOMETHING BVEN FROM ENGLAND 


A straight sugar bounty for all home mills is asked, the same 
as is employed by England and other competing sugar countries. 
It will enable the Colorado and Michigan beet mills to employ 
labor the same as all other industries working in my State do 
that must compete under child labor laws with other States. 
Any bounty should be payable only where no child labor under 
16 years has beentemployed. That provision has been placed 
in H. R. 963, which I introduced on April 17. 

The proposed increased tariff urged upon tl.e committee is not 
in the interest of labor. Is it, then, in the interest of the 
farmer? ‘This tariff bill is intended to aid 6,000,000 farmers. 
Let us see how the present sugar industry affects them. 

What is the relative number of American farmers engaged in 
American beet-sugar production? Some statisticians allege less 
than 50,000 farmers, working on the average about 13.48 acres, 
are now engaged in raising American sugar beets, Sixty-seven 
per cent of these, however, are only tenants, presumably many 
Mexican tenants renting the land; so if the total figures are 
correct, about 16,000 farm owners till their soil for sugar-beet 
production. Less than 25 per cent of the farm holdings of these 
16,000 farmers are used for beet culture on the average, because 
beet culture is largely to fit the soil for other crops. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPORTANCH OF SUGAR-BEET CULTURE 


Based on these figures, the beet-sugar farm owners, not ten- 
ants, who are to be benefited by sugar-beet culture in this coun- 
try devote only one-fourth of their holdings to beet culture, or 
about 200,000 acres. Let us concede it to be double that figure, 
or 1 acre in beets for every 5,000 acres of all cultivated land. 
Out of over 6,000,000 farmers only about 16,000 owners engaged 
in beet-sugar growing, while the tenants, it may be assumed, 
could find profitable production in other lines if required to do 
so. Yet every one of the 30,000,000 farm population must help 
pay the increased sugar price proposed by the tariff. These 
facts I submit disclose that neither labor nor agriculture is 
concerned in the maintenance of our sugar-beet business on the 
present basis. 

I have not referred to stockholders in the various beet-sugar 
factories who were seduced by promotional schemes to place 
their money in this infant industry of 20 to 40 years’ infancy. 
An even dozen of the Great Western mills in Colorado received 
35 per cent dividends in recent years, so it is reported, aided 
by their child-labor industry, so it is reasonably certain that 
all the sugur-beet business of the country is not carried on at a 
loss, nor need much sympathy be wasted on child-labor con- 
cerns as a rule, 

While beet-sugar production under favorable tariff laws 
passed in 1922 has barely kept stationary in its output during 
the past six years and has produced only about 15 per cent of 
the total sugar consumed by 120,000,000 American consumers, 
this industry with generous tariff aid now gives employment to 
only about 16,000 farm owners who pay a pittance for farm work 
to Mexican peons, children and women, according to data sub- 
mitted to the committee. I do not assume that all beet-sugar 
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farm labor is of that character, but on the evidence offered by 
the Department of Labor, beet-sugar cultivation is maintained 
by Mexican and by child labor that is a disgrace to our country. 
I doubt if worse conditions can be found in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, or Cuba than what responsible witnesses 
quoted have stated of the American sugar-beet industry. 

So, at the outset we can dismiss any claim that the beet- 
sugar business which asks for a 3-cent tariff to help aid labor 
standards and the farmer, speaks for either. 

A sugar expert from the Bureau of Standards proposed sey- 
eral sugar schemes ostensibly in the interest of farmers that 
for wild absurdity entitled the expert to a decoration, and I 
pause to mention other items in the sugar schedule before 
getting back to the beet-sugar demand for a 2-cent sugar-price 
raise to consumers. The Bureau of Standards “expert” led 
the committee’s lively imagination by suggestions worthy of 
Colonel Sellers and his famous eyewash. 

He recommended to the committee that in order to consume 
a 30,000,000 bushel surplus crop of corn raised last year that 
corn should be turned into aleohol and that the tariff on 
molasses, which now furnishes the bulk of denatured alcohol, 
should be raised 2,000 per cent. This highly extortionate rate 
the press stated the following day was reported by the sub- 
committee for adoption. 

INCREASE OF STOCK-FOOD PRICES BY MAKING CORN ALCOHOL 

Twenty-five per cent of all imported molasses is now nranu- 
factured into stock feed so that every American farmer who 
buys stock feed containing molasses would be paying a 2,000 
per cent increased tariff on molasses for stock feed in order to 
give a mythical benefit to 30,000,000 bushels of surplus corn that 
might be ground into alcohol. That increase would apply to 
about 75,000,000 gallons of molasses used for feed. 

When this stock-feed cost increase was demonstrated beyond 
eavil the Bureau of Standards sugar expert consented to 
reduce his tariff estimate on molasses to a modest 600 per cent 
increase, which he asks to have carried in the bill, increasing 
by 600 per cent the amount every stock grower in the country 
will have to pay on the molasses content of stock feed if the 
rate becomes law. ” 

Farmers will pay six times as much under the bill for 


molasses in stock feed in order to test out alcohol possibilities | 
for an unlimited corn surplus, if the tariff reflects the price. | 


Remember this is a proposal to help agriculture—for “ farm 
relief.” 
A HEAVY MOLASSES DUTY DEMANDED FOR WHAT? 

Another phase of this sugar expert’s judgment occurred when 
molasses used directly for denatured alcohol and by nearly 
every farmer in the country for antifreeze, and other purposes, 
he recommends should have an increase of several hundred per 
cent duty. Notwithstanding millions of farmers and their fam- 
ilies would then pay this additional tax on industrial alcohol, 
together with many other millions who use the same alcohol, the 
expert would place this burden on every consumer in order that 
he may experiment with surplus corn, and the farmers will 
help pay the bill. 


His proposal to transform corn now quoted above 90 cents | 
per bushel into alcohol would mean an increased cost to the | 
consumer of denatured alcohol of more than 10 cents per gallon. | 


os ; 7 7 ; ; ; per capita. 
This is experimentation run wild even though it has the sanction | per capi 


of the Bureau of Standards. Seventy-five per cent of all im- 
ported molasses goes into this alcohol so it is easy to determine 
the increased cost on nearly 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol. 

Possibly the demand of eighteenth-amendment violators has 
menaced the supply of denatured alcohol, but it is a brilliant 
idea to turn the farmers’ surplus corn crop into industrial alco- 
hol at an increased price to consumers of 10 cents per gallon. 
It further indicates some of the novel schemes that are invented 
by such “experts” to help farmers by forcing them to pay sev- 
eral prices for farm necessities in order that a comparatively 
few corn farmers may find an alcohol market—for less than 
1 per cent of total corn products, to be ground into alcohol. 

A BUREAU OF STANDARDS SUGAR “ BXPERT”’ (7) 

This expert’s proposal to our committee calls for further 
notice. It is, I assume, accidental that the chairman of the 
House subcommittee and the chairman of another committee at 
the other end of the Capitol are among the strongest advocates 
of high protection for beet-sugar products in Congress. Their 
selection, however, fortunate for beet-sugar interests, hap- 
pened accidentally, but it takes facts, 


committee report, 
alleged tariff expert comes from outside the Tariff Commission. 

This same “ expert,” by a singular circumstance, I am in- 
formed, was a witness subjected to criticism when before the 
Senate Finance Committee in 1921. It seems doubtful if he 
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or pretended facts, | 
from sonre one placed before committees on which to base a | 
‘For the first time in my recollection an | 
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was foisted on any committee accidentally, because no paid 
attorney could have sought to persuade legislators more than 
this “ expert” from the Bureau of Standards. 

In like manner, he sought to create prejudice against Cuba 
by declaring Cuba, during the war, pinched this country into 
paying 40 cents per pound for sugar. The statement was ques- 
tioned in committee, and I do not hesitate to say it was willfully 
made, and no facts can be presented to sustain his statement. 
Subsequent to the war and after President Wilson rejected all 
offers by Cuban mill owners, sugar advanced in price, but 
the Cuban Government, I understand, was in no way responsi- 
ble for increased prices, which in like manner were charged in 
our own country by profiteers without limit. 

Committees depend on experts for exact information. That 
is a reason why I dwell particularly on the statements of Mr. 

Sates and say from my own knowledge of world sugar con- 
ditions, limited though it may be, some statements by Mr. Bates 
were inexcusably incorrect, and, unless checked by responsible 
experts, his opinions ought not be accepted, even by the Senate. 

I hold no brief for Cuba or for any other sugar island or 
country, but I do challenge the accuracy of statements laid 
before our committee by this alleged tariff expert, not from the 
Tariff Commission, where all other experts come from. There 
may be an Ethiopian in the sugar woodpile, chosen how or where 
or by whom it should be learned. Will he advise the Senate 
committee? Who could have influence to pick this beet-sugar 
propagandist for an “expert” to be employed by both House 
and Senate committees? 

I do not believe anyone from the House had anything to do 
with his selection, so why deceive ourselves or allow ourselves 
to be deceived by a propagandist who could not do as much 
actual harm to a true understanding of the sugar problem if 
he were a paid lobbyist? No recognized lobbyist would have 
access to the inner councils of the House and Senate. 

Mr. Bates does not come from the Tariff Commission, so 
how did he get here and why has he been kept in waiting for 
many years since his last committee effort to enlighten Con- 
gress? No expert, among a score or more sent by the Tariff 
Commission, has ever sought in my presence to direct a com- 
mittee’s labors. That remained for the Bureau of Standards 
“expert” to attempt. Yet the Tariff Commission has made 
frequent surveys of the sugar problem, and it is passing strange 
that their experts were not called and relied on in this case 
when proposing rates. 

A STARTLING TABLE OF FREE SUGAR IMPORTS 


If we are not to pass a prohibitive tariff law that will have 
the effect eventually of isolating us from the rest of the world, 
restricting our manufactured products to our own country, and 
heavily burdening 120,000,000 sugar consumers with increased 
prices as proposed by this doctor, it will be well to examine 
into the beet-sugar question, which presents a remarkable 
proposition. 

In order that we may study it intelligently, let it first be 
understood that the 120,000,000 American people consume nearly 
6,000,000 tons of sugar annually, which, multiplied by 2,000 
pounds, gives 12,000,000,000 pounds consumed in the United 
States every year. That means 100 pounds in round numbers 


The following items of production with which to meet the 
consumers’ demand for 12,000,000,000 pounds will be useful in 
the consideration of the American sugar problem: 


Productive tons 
Duty free . 1 
Years 
1928-29 


Years 
1922-23 


2, 256,017 | 3, 157, 000 





Cuba furnished the balance of about 3,000,000 tons used in 
this country. 

I invite your attention to the rapid growth of sugar produc- 
tion in the three islands during a 6-year period. Then learn 
of the loss during that same period in our combined beet and 
Louisiana cane production. Therein lies the menace to our 
domestic sugar business, for the islands import their sugar duty 
free in direct competition with our own mills, and in six years 
have increased their output to double that of our own mills and 
also have doubled their own capacity. 
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I am not opposed to unlimited sugar importations as long as 
we hold these islands. They enjoy free sugar import privileges, 
while all other countries pay $2.20 per hundredweight, and 
Cuba, with differential, pays $1.76. Their great advantage Oc- 
curs in free imports. The Philippines increased their sugar 
production 140 per cent in the last six years; the Hawaiian 
increased nearly 75 per cent, and Porto Rican over 80 per cent. 

At the same rate of increase these islands will increase their 
production by 1935 or in six years from 2,087,000 tons, to 
over 4,000,000 tons, all free of duty. If the same rate of in- 
crease is maintained, there will be no American beet-sugar in- 
dustries by 1936 or 1937. A reported 20 per cent annual profit 
received by Porto Rican and Hawaiian sugar interests may be a 
sufficient lure to crowd Philippine sugar industries to the limit. 
Cuba has done nearly that much alone in about a decade. The 
Philippines are equally able to do so. General Wood when Goy- 
ernor General said the Philippines could easily produce 5,000,000 
tons annually, and prominent Philippine officials have expressed 
the same opinion. That is easily possible, for only 7 per cent of 
all cultivated land is now in sugar and that small area produced 
637,000 tons in 1928. 

Probably not 30 per cent of the tillable land is yet improved, 
so that possibilities are boundless. 

Confronting these facts as to rapid increase disclosed by sta- 
tistics and also the opinions of Wood and others quoted, eminent 
gentlemen say that because of land, labor, and finances the rate 
of Philippine sugar increase will be slow. None of the Philip- 
pine conditions are materially different from those in other 
islands. The average sugar central owns a part only of its 
producing sugar land. In all the islands, including the Philip- 
pines, a large part of the cane supply now comes from small 
landowners. Labor will be found if well paid, for no country 
unless possibly Russia has so many small landholders and farm 
workers in proportion to the population. Part of the labor 
formerly controlled by Japanese in Hawaii is now done by 
Filipinos. 

Financing will occur as rapidly as profits appear inviting. 
American interests now have $21,000,000 invested in Philippine 
centrals, or 25 per cent of all sugar investments. Yet the Amer- 
ican interests own but 11,000 hectares of land, compared with 
175,000 hectares owned by Filipinos who have $40,250,000 in 
centrals. The Americans with such slight landholdings depend 
on local cane raisers. That is usually so in other islands. 


A further statement discloses that $20,000,000 in Philippine 
centrals owned by Spaniards competes directly, duty free, with 
American sugar industries, while Cuban sugar, 80 per cent of 
which is produced by American capital, now pays $1.76 per 


hundredweight duty. So it pays to be Spanish or, as boys once 
termed it at least, to make others walk Spanish. 

No exact prediction can be made whether 6 or 16 years will 
see an end of our sugar industries, due to a rising flood of free 
sugar. Figures and facts speak for themselves and are more 
convincing than opinions offered by men, however prominent, 
who declare that Philippine restriction proposals emanate from 
Cuba. 

I am sure Representative TIMBERLAKE, who disagrees with 
me as to that remedy, was moved alone by his local beet-sugar 
interests. I have never heard it suggested by anyone inter- 
ested in Cuban sugar, for it is an idle proposal. Such state- 
ments do not add weight to others of like character that seek 
to minimize a rapidly growing sugar production by the islands. 

A 330 PER CENT INCREASE IN SUGAR IMPORTS 


Heretofore I have made comparisons of sugar production from 
all our insular possessions during the last six years. The 
Philippine Islands have led the procession during that period 
with a 140 per cent increase. This phenomenal growth is start- 
ling to any real friend of our domestic sugar industries. To 
get a real picture of Philippine possibilities, however, the com- 
parison should be made from the time when the Fordney Act 
placed a high duty on sugar in order to protect our home sugar- 
beet industry, which has remained stagnant since 1920, largely 
because of other free sugar. The growth of Philippine sugar 
production can not be better grasped than by a comparison from 
the same date. Imports from the Philippines were as follows: 


Tons 
, 212 
2, 398 
9, 977 
3, 674 
, 000 
1928-29 


are production figures. 


From 1921 the Philippines have increased their production 330 
per cent. At the same rate of increase the Philippines alone 
will be furnishing about one-half of all our consumption within 
the next decade. The Hawaiian and Porto Rico increased im- 
ports will absorb all the balance, based on past growth. I do not 
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know what rate of increase the future will record for the 
Philippines, but only a Simple Simon reasoning will doubt from 
the statistics quoted that the domestic producers will be out on 
a limb within a decade. 

I have no interest in pressing any bounty for domestic-sugar | 
interests, That is their outlook. I do protest against any 
increased duty that will only serve as an additional bounty for 
rapid production in the islands. At the same time the Ameri- 
can consumer will necessarily pay the increased bill for de- 
stroying our domestic-sugar industries. 

FACTS THAT MUST CARRY CONVICTION 


I know that others may differ from the inexorable result 
gathered from the import figures. They profess to believe some 
of the islands have reached their limit of production. That no 
immediate danger threatens. I claim no superior judgment, 
but in the past it has been my privilege to ride across or around , 
the islands of Kauai, Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, and Porto Rico. In 
some cases several times. Only a small picture is afforded on 
such occasions, but everybody agrees as to the remarkable fer- 
tility of these tropical islands that produces their great sugar 
crops. 

When last in Hawaii in 1920 and in Porto Rico in 1924 the 
frequent remark was made that a limit had about been reached 
with sugar crops. The figures just quoted tell a different story. 
They nearly doubled in six years. Substitution of crops, experi- 
mentation in cane, and additional sugar land will continue that 
story with a limit reached only when man’s ingenuity, inspired, 
by a 20 per cent return on sugar, is at an end. Neither are the 
possibilities of San Domingo shipments to Porto Rico and crops 
in the Virgin Islands to be ignored. 

Cuba’s phenomenal increased production during and since the 
war can be equaled in the limitless Philippines. Possessing a 
handicap of $1.76 per hundredweight over Cuba and a waiting 
wealthy free market, a sugar increase of far more than 100 per 
cent during the past six years in the Philippines will maintain 
its Juggernaut march, just as long as there are other Firestones 
not engaged in planting rubber and Durants and Fords in the 
making, who prefer sugar to other industries. 

Viewed from any angle, the uncertainty of the future in 
sugar-beet industries is more than ominous. Certainly a tariff 
plank is a poor life preserver in a business quicksand produced 
by free cane sugar that will continue to come in increasing vol- 
ume until it covers the market and buries our local sugar indus- 
tries. That can yet be avoided by legitimate means. Unwar- 
ranted prejudice based on a past experience under entirely 
different conditions should not prevail. 

We then sought to build up an industry, as England is doing 
to-day. Now we are called upon to preserve an industry from 
a torrent that can not be stayed unless we pull down our flag 
overseas. Relief is available by adopting the same logical 
course pursued by other countries. 

During the past six years it will also be noted from the first 
table quoted the combined beet and cane sugar production in 
this country fell over 100,000 tons even under the beneficent 
Fordney Act. That act sought to grant a sugar tariff subsidy 
of over 2.20 cents per pound. Under it, however, domestic pro- 
duction remained stationary and production doubled in our in- 
sular possessions, because free import rights received that same 
subsidy. 

These islands, with their advantageous climate and native 
labor conditions, directly competed with our local sugar mills 
because of such free-import privileges. That is the real sugar 
problem to-day. 

American sugar production decreased under an additional 
tariff at the same time that our insular possessions doubled 
their output in six years. At the same rate the Philippines, 
Porte Rico, and Hawaii, that already produce double our do- 
mestic production, will continue to increase for another six 
years if given a far greater rate in an increased tariff, so 
that presumably they will quadruple our beet-sugar production 
in less than a decade. ‘To them higher profits will go beyond 
belief, for if we grant a 3-cent protective-tariff rate asked bv 
domestic producers, it will only serve to stimulate to a far 
greater degree the insular output, and inside of a decade all 
our beet-sugar business will be out of business, not because of 
Cuba but because of our own foster children across the sea, who 
will have absorbed all the parent’s sugar business. 

THE AMERICAN CONSUMER IS ALSO CONCERNED 

Let me say at the outset that I have no interest, financial 
or political or otherwise, in any sugar producers or investments 
in this country or elsewhere. I do not know any sugar people 
excepting in the case of mills I visited on my own motion in 
Cuba, Louisiana, and elsewhere in our own country, also in the 
Philippines and other islands, when studying sugar conditions. 
As stated before, I am conscious of no especial influence in 
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reaching these conclusions on the sugar question excepting pri- 
marily that which affects the American consumer. 
Beet-sugar manufacturers and their factories ought to be 


maintained profitably, but not by a tariff or by methods sug-- 


gested by the proponents of this sugar schedule. Let me 
repeat, only by a direct subsidy restricted to the United States 
can the beet-sugar business be placed on a self-supporting basis. 
This situation is forced upon us by our insular possessions and, 
like England, we must adopt her form of protection if we are 
to save our domestic sugar business. 

All our American beet factories and cane factories in Louisi- 
ana, Porto Rico, and the Philippines and Hawaii produced a 
total of 3,157,000 tons of sugar for American consumers in 
1928, or about one-half of the sugar consumed by our people 
that year, 

It should be remembered that our existing beet-sugar busi- 
ness, which has been pampered as an infant industry for over 
20 years, furnished only about one-sixth of our sugar. To- 
gether with all free-sugar imports from our insular posses- 
sions, in their combined outputs they furnished in 1928 about 50 
per cent of the sugar we consume. In round numbers, 3,000,000 
tons of the 6,000,000 tons consumed were free sugar. 

CUBA 

The remaining half of all the sugar consumed in the United 
States was furnished by the island of Cuba close to our own 
doors. It paid $1.76 duty on every hundredweight. In order 
that the situation of that island may be kept clearly in mind it 
should be further remembered that of $248,000,000 paid to Cuba 
for this sugar which we imported in 1928, approximately 
$120,000,000, or about one-half the cost, was repaid into the 
Treasury of the United States for duties we collected against 
Cuba on that sugar. In other words, we made Cuba pay us 
handsomely for 3,000,000 tons we had to have. 

No illustration of an Indian gift will compare with our treat- 
ment of Cuban sugar imports. None of the other producing 
islands were called upon to pay one dollar in imports, for they 
enjoy the title of “ possessions” and so shipped their sugar in 
free, 

Another suggestion at the outset: The Cuban sugar industry 
has an investment of American capital of about $750,000,000, 
which owns 80 per cent of all Cuban sugar interests, so for 
every dollar in loss to Cuban sugar interests due to unwise 
tariff action by this Congress these American industries will 
contribute 80 per cent of the island’s total sugar loss. 

Cuba’s relation to this country is of vital importance in peace 
or war. The effect of placing a prohibitive rate on Cuba’s 
imports of sugar owned by American investors compared with 
the free import of insular products that may be owned by 
Spanish, German, British, or other interests in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, or Hawaii will be later discussed. 


HOW THE BEET-SUGAR BUSINESS CAN BE SAVED 


At this time let us eliminate Cuba and her $750,000,000 of 
American-owned sugar interests from the picture, although 
these interests are now doing business at a loss because of ex- 
isting tariff walls disclosed by the Tariff Commission’s report 
to be unjust to Cuba. Cuba can not profitably compete at pres- 
ent sugar prices and will be largely wiped out in her production 
by a 3cent tariff rate, even with the 20 per cent differential, 
unless the American consumer is willing to pay 7 cents or more 
for his sugar, which he now buys for 5 cents. 

Leaving Cuba out of the case for the present, it will be noted 
that all our domestic sugar production, including insular free 
sugar imports, provides only one-half of our needs. If sud- 
denly shut off from the Cuban supply in time of peace or war, 
the price of sugar would leap many times the present price until 
the surplus of world supplies could be received. What will be 
the result of a 3-cent sugar tariff? 

Let us refer back to the table of production for a lesson in 
competition with our duty-free colonies, If Porto Rico, under the 
2-cent preferential rate of duty which now operates as a bonus, 
could practically double its sugar production to 620,000,000 tons 
in six years, it could vastly increase that production under a 
rate of 3 cents, which rate would give her a 40 per cent increase 
over her present bonus. If the Philippines could more than 
double their sugar production under a 2-cent preferential rate 
in the same time, they, too, would more than double 637,000 tons 
under a 3-cent rate. The same is true of Hawaii. 

Under a 3-cent tariff rate it is conceded by the sugar “ doc- 
tor” that the beet-sugar business in the States will only be able 
to exist, so while barely existing in this country we can expect 
free sugar imports from the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico 
will more than likely -double again under different ownerships, 
whether foreign or American. Cheap labor, whether Japanese, 
Porto Rican, or Haitian, will continue to compete with Mexican 
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and child labor in our American beet-sugar fields, and in less 
than 10 years, based on past experience. 

No reduced labor conditions in our own factories are possible 
beyond existing miserable beet-sugar labor standards. To talk 
about restricting imports from any of these islands seems 
frivolous as long as the American flag remains there. 

The American spirit of fair play will have a hard wrench to 
consent to such restriction any more than to restrict Colorado 
beet-sugar production by Mexican peon labor to Colorado or 
Michigan beet sugar to Michigan, because of child labor that I 
have described. 

The situation should be squarely and definitely met and set- 
tled by permanent relief and protection to our beet-sugar mill 
industry, I again repeat, not by a tariff that already permits 
free imports from our insular possessions of more than double 
local production, but by a straight bounty or subsidy that will 
be paid to American sugar interests with equally free imports 
from all islands, including Cuba and even Java, if Java can 
compete. This is a proposed solution with the interests of 
120,000,000 consumers and our own sugar interests first in 
mind. In fact, it is the only permanent solution. 

A CONDITION, NOT A THEORY, CONFRONTS US 

In protecting our domestic sugar business we must eventually 
favor our own industries by a direct bounty or subsidy if 
those industries are to exist. 
| The Philippines, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, that send us double 





the sugar we now produce in the States, will have no just cause 
to complain, because our ports will remain‘ open to all their 
products as before. The Japanese labor in Hawaii, and Fili- 
pinos in their is} nds, are well able to compete with like labor 
of the world. With their advantage in climate, no beet-sugar 
industry in the world can meet them in any free market. Our 
domestic beet industry now supplies only 15 per cent of our 
owl sugar needs, so the supply of 5,000,000 tons which we now 
need over our own production will be open to the world. 

We face a condition, not a theory. If we would save our own 
industry we must extend real and not visionary tariff aid. That 
is a difference between a bounty and high tariff protection that 
can not protect. Throwgh a bounty, the American consumer 
will be the beneficiary in receiving an equivalent of reasonable 
and stable sugar prices, while by that method alone can we 
maintain our sugar mills. 

Differently stated, by no means can tariff protection perma- 
mently help the situation—because of our so-called island colo- 
nies. In like manner, not one excuse or defense can be offered 
for preferring a German, Spanish, or English owned sugar or 
other business in the Philippines, Porto Rico, or Hawaii to an 
American-owned business in Cuba or even Czechoslovakia. I 
understand some mills are so owned and have free access to our 
market, without any return benefit. 

Again, the Philippines are certainly able to compete with 
Java, so that the production and import of sugar under the 
bounty system given in the States would regulate itself by 
supply and demand, while a bounty of 2 cents paid to Ameri- 
can producers, whether in Louisiana or Colorado or Utah, 
would give them a proper advantage, with sugar prac- 
tically on the free list, and reach any differential in the cost of 
production, particularly as long as Mexican peons and child 
labor conditions continue to exist here. The saving to Amer- 
ican consumers would possibly reach a hundred million dol- 
lars Or more annually in the single item of sugar, a household 
necessity, and would be returned equally to every home owner. 

The price of sugar would remain low, and we would have 
no sword of Damocles hanging over us by favored free imports. 

BEET SUGAR NOW FACES A DELUGE OF FREE SUGAR IMPORTS 

The subject is too vast to be covered by this limited field of 
discussion; but other countries have successfully tried the 
bounty system, and yet through a foolish prejudice we cling to 
a high tariff protection for domestic sugar mills that will soon 
be swallowed up in a quicksand of insular free sugar imports. 
A bounty paid to one-sixth of our producers represented by the 
domestic production is cheaper by far than a tariff bounty 
paid on the entire 6,000,000 tons we consume. The sooner we 
learn that facet the better, for soon it will be too late. 

Our Government has been exercising a peculiar control over 
countries that do not have full rights of American citizenship, 
yet they are properly favored beyond people of other countries. 
Hawaii is now a Territory, and Japanese labor numbering 
nearly 100,000 in population had been brought in by Hawaiian 
sugdr planters when I was in the Islands. Let me repeat some 
of the facts that present an unanswerable argument in favor 
of a bounty instead of an increased turiff if we are to maintain 
our domestic sugar industries. 

The Hawaiian mills whieh furnished American consumers 
479,000 tons of sugar sevel years ago increased their produc- 
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tion to 830,000 tons in 1928, or about 80 per cent increase. This 
labor is not in any sense American labor but is produced by the 
Japanese who were imported to the Hawaiian Islands for that 
purpose. I do not know who owns the mills or whether any of 
them are owned by American capital, but I assume they are so 
largely owned and if 80 per cent of them are owned by Ameri- 
cans it reaches about the same proportion as American sugar 
investments in Cuba. 

It has been suggested that possibly some of the Hawaiian 
mills are owned by the same interests that own mills in Utah 
and that any effort to pass a sugar bounty law that would be 
confined to the States will be opposed on the ground that 
Hawiii is a Territory with equal rights possessed by the States. 
Hawaii already exports to us, free of duty, almost as much 
sugar as all our beet-sugar mills produce, It would cost about 
double the amount to pay a bounty to Hawaiian sugar owners 
and yet it would be far cheaper to the American consumer who 
pays the bills to pay a bounty also to Hawaii rather than a 2- 
cent raise in the price of sugar declared by Doctor Bates neces- 
sary to maintain our beet-sugar mills. War experts eliminate 
the Philippines at once in case of war. That source of sugar 
supply would be lost through any serious conflict with other 
countries. It is a matter of serious debate by these same ex- 
perts if it would be possible for us to hold Hawaii. As a man 
of peace I have no opinion to express, but if our source of 
sugar supply in the Philippines and Hawaii should all be cut 
off in case of war, it is predicted on high authority we would 
have to look elsewhere for our sugar. During the last war we 
well remember that sugar climbed the highest steeple because 
we had so little of our own. 

WHAT IS THE ANSWER TO THESE PLAIN FACTS? 


Porto Rico has been “ colonized” by our Government to the 
extent of being permitted to have complete trade relations and, 
like Hawaii, without any import duties being levied. Eight 
years ago Porto Rico imported 338,000 tons of sugar which 
production increased to 620,000 tons in 1928, but this increase 
also of practically 80 per cent was brought about by the labor 
of Porto Ricans, Jamaicans, and Haitians in the fields of that 
island and also, in the case of one large mill, by the importation 
of sugar-cane grown by Haitians in Santo Domingo, 

In other words, labor conditions of Porto Ricans, Haitians, 
and the Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands, under the existing 


proposal, are brought into direct competition with American 
production. 
The Philippine Islands, in 1922, produced 263,000 tons that 


were imported into this country that year. In 1928 the amount 
produced had increased to 637,000 tons, or over 100 per cent. 
Beeause of the peculiar relationship of the Philippine Islands 
which we control, ostensibly through their inability to govern 
themselves, but in reality in order to furnish a place for ex- 
ploitation of American capital, we are again presented with 
sugar imports grown by Philippine labor under conditions pre- 
vailing in the islands, imported without duty and brought into 
direct conflict with American labor conditions—labor conditions 
that, we must confess, are not much better than in the islands. 

Thus far I have referred only incidentally to Cuba, that 
furnishes one-half of our sugar and where 80 per cent of the 
sugar interests of that island at our own doors is owned by 
American investors. They are now asked by “ Expert” Bates 
to pay approximately two-thirds of the price received by them 
on every pound of sugar manufactured in Cuba that is sold to 
American consumers by American owners. This price exacted 
before Cuban sugar can be admitted to our ports. Apart from 
the financial travesty involved by this discrimination, Cuban 
sugar, that we must have for our own use, is hopelessly thrown 
in the discard by increased tariff rates. 

Under financial conditions in the island no sugar mill belong- 
ing to American or to Cuban interests, with rare exceptions, we 
are informed, is making any profit, and under existing high- 
tariff walls we have built up they are drawing upon their sur- 
plus and reserves for funds with which to keep operating their 
mills. That statement is based on their financial reports. 

In order to protect Japanese workmen in Hawaii, Porto 
Rican workmen in Porto Rico, and Philippine workmen in 
the Philippines, who produce far more sugar than our local beet 
factories, in 1922 we erected a tariff wall against Cuba of 1.76 
cents per hundred on every pound of sugar she shipped into this 
country, ostensibly for the maintenance of our sugar-beet fac- 
tories and because of superior American labor conditions, which 
conditions do not exist. 


A $45,000,000 SUGAR INVESTMENT BY AN AMERICAN 


Needless to say, I hold no brief for Cuba or for Americans in 
Cuba. My recent trip was taken without any interest in or 
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previous acquaintance with any Cuban sugar operator. What 
I saw will be open to every other Member and occurred through 
courtesies that have always been extended in every other coun- 
try without question. 

What especial difference in principle, however, exists between 
an American doing business in Cuba, Canada, or Colorado, ex- 
cepting in the employment of American labor? Mr. Hershey, of 
Pennsylvania, employs several thousand American and Cuban 
workers in his sugar fields, great sugar mills, and equally great 
sugar refinery, together with his railroad and other business 
activities in Cuba. He also employs thousands of American 
workers in his chocolate factories in Pennsylvania. 

The Bureau of Standards expert before the committee said 
Mr. Hershey has $45,000,000 invested in Cuba. Possibly he has 
far more than that amount, but I can say that this Pennsyl- 
vania gentleman of more than 72 years works more hours a day 
than the average Congressman. He conducted me personally 
over the mills and refinery from the bottom to the fourth story, 
where I saw scores of American employees, chemists, clerks, 
and engineers at the head of all his different business activities, 
but he did not dwell on his business achievements. He took 
special pride in showing the comfortable quarters for his help, 
the excellent drinking-water plant, his schools, tennis grounds, 
and even the church that accommodates both Americans and 
Cubans on the same road to heaven. . 

All these he has recently built in connection with his great 
business properties that are used in connection with his Penn- 
sylvania factories, which furnish chocolate made from Cuban 
sugar, a wholesome food known throughout the world. I did not 
see any children working in the fields or factories there or else- 
where in Cuba, but I did see happy, contented workmen under 
sanitary conditions not excelled in any industry in our own 
country. 

Yet Mr. Hershey, I learned, is making no profit from his Cuban 
properties—in fact, does not break even—but he is enabled to 
carry on this great work with the enthusiasm of youth due 
solely to his large Pennsylvania properties that return profits. 
I make the assertion that nowhere in the Philippines, Hawaiian 
Islands, Porto Rico, or Colorado will be found sugar properties 
that are better equipped or better conducted from the standpoint 
of labor or sanitary surroundings than in his great plant that 
he invites all Americans to visit when in Cuba. He pays income 
taxes, I presume, to the American Treasury. He helps pay our 
bills. » 

On what principle of protection to American industries can we 
shut out Hershey’s sugar interests in Cuba, that furnishes raw 
material for his Pennsylvania mills, when we permit to come in 
free the sugar products of English, German, Spanish, Dutch or 
Japanese owned mills in the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, 
or Porto Rico? It might be proper to ask if American capital 
employed under superior labor conditions in Cuba is not as much 
entitled to furnish Mr. Hershey his raw product as some of the 
sugar mills in this country if operated with foreign capital when 
they disclose child-labor conditions in States such as I have 
described. 

OTHER EQUALLY FINE AMERICAN-OWNED PROPERTIES 


Nor is Mr. Hershey’s Cuban plant to be singled out for its 
modern methods of cleanliness or completeness. I visited sev- 
eral others, including the Atkins sugar-mill properties at Soledad, 
near Cienfuegos, on the south coast. Although I reached that 
mill about 9 o'clock at night and went through it from top to 
bottom that same evening, everything was moving like clockwork, 
clean and sanitary beyond description. 

I have been in many mills in other islands, and while they are 
usually clean and sanitary, I was impressed with this mill, hun- 
dreds of miles from Habana. It is run by Mrs. Atkins, of 
Boston, and her Cuban investment, left by her well-known hus- 
band, is measured by seven or eight figures. She was espe- 
cially interested in showing us over her wonderful experimental 
gardens, where every conceivable plant in the Tropics is grown 
by Doctor Gray, her gardener from the States. A Harvard 
laboratory built by the Atkins family was occupied by Harvard 
professors, whom we met there. A sewing school of 60 Cuban 
girls who make Cuban needlework is her special hobby, but the 
treatment accorded Cuban workmen is best evidenced by a saying 
that three generations of Cubans have been employed in the 
Atkins plant and live there—not shipped in temporarily like 
Mexican peons. 

School children of employees to the number of over 1,100 are 
given school facilities and training by this fine American woman, 
whose large business holdings are threatened by the prohibitory 
tariff urged in this tariff bill. Mrs. Atkins, like Hershey and 
hundreds of Americans, returns to the States after the sugar 
season is over, but just when she is an American and when a 
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foreigner can only be determined by a brief strip of the Gulf 
Stream, for any of the American business properties in Cuba 
can be reached in nearly half the time it takes to travel to the 
Pacific coast either by airplane or train. Cuba is at our doors, 
is helplessly dependent upon this country, and yet it is pro- 
posed to put a $2.40 per 100 pounds duty against Hershey and 
Atkins and other Americans who own 80 per cent of the Cuban 
sugar business, whereas all sugar from the other islands, what- 
ever may be the ownership, comes in free. The San Germain 
and Sagua sugar-mill properties were also visited and fully up 
to the high sanitary and labor standards I have described. 

I have spoken only of Americans in Cuba, and there are many 
of the high type of those named who are living part of their 
lives just across the Gulf Stream, a few miles distant from 
Florida. They are not of the Palm Beach or idle-rich class that 
drifts over to Habana for a wild vacation. The latter create an 
unpleasant impression among the Cuban people, many of whom 
have been educated in the United States or Europe and have 
the same mental capacity, the same business ability, and the 
same standards of right living possessed by the large majority 
of our own people, The people of Cuba and the other islands 
are extremely human, like ourselves, a fact we often forget, 
for we can not isolate ourselves from the people of the world 
who now send us their products without inviting retaliation. 

Prohibitive tariffs, ostensibly for protection, will invite busi- 
ness isolation and bring the penalty of isolation. Other people 
reason like ourselves. No man will trade with other men who 
refuse to buy what he has to sell. He will look elsewhere for 
business. No country will trade with us if we place prohibitory 
tariff regulations on their goods. It likewise will look else- 
where. It must do so, 

WE DO NOT LIVE FOR OURSELVES ALONE 


Committees of Congress listen to pleas from all sections of the 
country demanding higher tariffs to save their particular’ busi- 
ness when the facts often reveal practically no imports but 
poor business management that is at fault. 

This general observation applies to different items in a bill, 
which must be accepted or rejected as a whole when once re- 
ported, but it particularly applies to Cuba, that has 3,000,000 
tons of sugar to sell, an amount which we must buy to supply 
our own needs in addition to all we receive from our insular 
possessions. It is folly unthinkable for us to place a prohibitory 
duty against the principal product we need and on a country 
that now gives us the bulk of its trade. 

If we do so it invites disaster to Cuban industries largely 
owned by Americans, and in the end will pull down business 
failures and like troubles in our own country. The ramifications 
of business disasters can never be known until the disaster 
occurs. We ought to lower the sugar tariff, not raise it. 

As distinguished from the Cuban financial situation it is in- 
teresting to learn from the Manual of Hawaiian Securities that 
the Hawaiian sugar companies which produce over one-half of 
the Hawaiian sugar crop report an average earning per share 
on their stock of over 20 per cent, all of which appears in a table 
presented to the committee. Hawaii is not compelled to pay a 
tariff duty, because its sugar is admitted free, and any increase 
in tariff proposed by the bill before us would be a direct addi- 
tional bonus to Hawaiian companies that pay no duty. 

Three Porto Rican sugar companies that produced 50 per cent 
of the sugar from that island and import it free of duty have 
reported their earnings at 22 per cent for 1926 and 1927. Any 
increase in duty to help the struggling beet-sugar factories of 
this country at the expense of 120,000,000 American consumers 
would serve as a direct bonus to Porto Rican factories that now 
report 22 per cent annual earnings. 

I have no report of the Philippine factories, nor do I know 
the ownership of such factories, but in view of the favored rela- 
tion that exists with the Philippine Islands 7,000 miles distant, 
and that may in part be operated by German, Spanish, English, 
or other capital in this far-distant island, I do know that they 
have easily overcome all freight obstacles by free import duties, 
which rights they have over vast American interests operating 
in Cuba, which island lies at our own doors. 

The Great Western and Colorado mills, that produce about 
one-half of our domestic sugar by child labor, Mexicans, and 
pinching beet growers, report greater earnings than 20 per cent 
in 1928. They need no tariff or bounty. They would receive 
none under my bill, H. R. 1641. 

I am prepared to swallow much of the fiction of protecting 
American industry wherever found by a tariff, excepting in 
Cuba, of course, but unless we have an immediate survey of the 
situation and a change in our sugar policy the German, Span- 
ish, English, and other interests in our island possessions will 
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soon be placing memorial wreaths on the smokestacks of our own 
sugar factories. 

Java, Czechoslovakia, Russia, and other countries are produc- 
ing sugar, but none of it reaches the United States. Sub- 
stantially all of it is consumed in Europe, where it supplies that 
foreign market, so that the 3,000,000 tons now received from 
Cuba and now brought into the United States with 1.76 cents 
duty per hundred pounds, is to be deprived of this market even 
with that heavy penalty imposed by taxing American consumers 
a hundred million dollars extra, and for what? 

With other markets already supplied, Cuba is certain to meet 
with a financial depression that will not alone affect the $750,- 
000,000 of American investments in Cuba, but will have a sharp 
reaction on financial interests in this country, which I predict 
will more than offset in effect any failure of all the American 
beet-sugar interests combined. Yet these sugar-beet interests 
can be saved. 

SUGAR INDEPENDENCE IN CASE OF WAR 

It has been urged that England is now placing a bounty on 
sugar in order to protect that country in case of war, and our 
war expert, Doctor Bates, from the Bureau of Standards, sug- 
gested the importance of America becoming equally independent 
with its sugar supply in case of war. He stated he talked this 
subject over in some confidence with one of the English experts 
when he was in this country. When asked if it is not a fact 
recognized throughout the world that in case of war between 
the United States and any powerful foreign country or combina- 
tion of countries, the United States must first of all relinquish 
the Philippines and thereby lose a large percentage of the sugar 
which he contended would be part of our war supply, he con- 
fessed that feature of production and relinquishment had not 
been called to his attention. 

Other war experts have told us the Philippines are a war 
liability. On the ether hand, Cuba, which even declared war 
against the Central Powers because of her close association with 
our own country, Cuba is the only sugar reserve that we can 
depend upon and at our own doors, and it would be absolutely 
necessary for us to protect Cuba and its products because needed 
for our own use in time of peace or war. From purely selfish 
motives we can not do otherwise. 

I am strongly interested in our insular possessions and 
oppose placing any restrictions on their imports, but no one can 
fairly say that the ties that bind the Philippines and Porto Rico 
to the United States are closer than those which tie us to Cuba. 
American lives were lost to free Cuba as they were lost to drive 
Spain from the Philippines and Porto Rico. We spent many 
millions of dollars cleaning up Cuba to make a place in which 
it is now fit to live. When the last war called for extra heavy 
sugar production, Anrerican capital. was rushed into the greatest 
island of the West Indies. There is no reason, national or indi- 
vidual, that should cause us now to discriminate unfairly so as 
to jeopardize 80 per cent of all the Cuban sugar properties now 
owhed by Americans. If the industries of our insular posses- 
sions, including sugar, tobacco, copra, and other products, can 
be owned by Spanish, English, German, Dutch, or other interests, 
employing Japanese, Portuguese, Chinese, or other similar labor, 
and yet send their products through our ports free of duty, then 
by what right can we crush Cuban industries owned by Ameri- 
cans and through a 2.40 cents per pound duty? Cuba is the 
only target, for Cuba supplies all our sugar, paying a high duty 
for the privilege, but only after our domestic industries and 
those of our insular possessions have had first right to our 
market with their free sugar. 


WE OWE PROTECTION TO CUBA 


Data as to that relation is set forth in several paragraphs of 
the sugar hearings on page 3195 and, in addition to that state- 
ment, it is proper to refer to the policy of this Government in 
Cuban affairs. On page 3219 of the hearings, I quote from 
President Roosevelt in 1903, when he said: 


We expect Cuba to treat us on an exceptional footing politically and 
we should put her in the same exceptional position economically, 


He further said in a prior message to Congress that— 


We are bound by every consideration of honor and expediency to pass 
commercial measures in the interest of her material well being. 


This is supported by repeated declarations from McKinley and 
cryptic utterances from Secretary Root, who said, according to 
the hearings: 


Independence of Cuba is a necessary safety of the United States. We 
must enter into favorable commercial arrangements under whieh Cuba 
can live, 
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Without asking for any special consideration for Cuba, it is 
well worth remembering that in many respects Cuba’s relation 
to the United States is practically the same as that of our insu- 
lar possessions yet Cuba now pays 55 per cent duty on its sugar 
imports that conrprise by far its largest products when selling 
the sugar that we must have for our American consumers. 

The total investment of United States business interests in 
Cuba, we are informed, is around $1,250,000,000, of which 
amount $750,000,000, in round numbers, is in the Cuban sugar 
industry. Eighty per cent of the sugar interests of Cuba, as 
stated, are owned by American interests and only 20 per cent by 
Cuban capital 

Sugar is Cuba’s greatest product, a product that the Ameri- 
can public must have, and when that product is impaired, it 
means danger to our own sugar supply that comes from Cuba ; 
it means disaster for American interests that have invested 
heavily in the islands; it means disaster to many business inter- 
ests in Cuba; and it means a heavy increased burden to sugar 
consumers of the United States if Cuba’s sugar crop is lost to 
our people through a prohibitory tariff. In the time of war 
it would be perilous to our country to be without Cuba’s 
sugar crop. In time of peace we are mutually interdependent. 

Few of our American Congressmen have visited Cuba, outside 
of Habana and its surroundings, within the past 10 years; 
possibly not a half dozen Members, At least, that was the 
suggestion which came to me when traveling over the island's 
700 miles length, within the last 30 days. 

My visit was entirely unofficial and personal, and without sup- 
port from any sugar interest. It was to learn conditions in 
Cuba as I have previously sought to learn them in our other 
possessions and among the States, including my own. 

When in Cuba I refrained from expressing opinions as to 
Cuba's demand for fair treatment or as to charges of injustice 
lodged against us by the helpless people on that island. 

NO DUTY, HOWEVER HIGH, WILL SAVE OUR SUGAR INDUSTRIES 


Again I ask what reason can be offered for the discrimination 
against Cuban sugar, which pays 1.76 cents under existing law 
on every 100 pounds of raw sugar sent from the island, Jess 
than 100 miles from our own shores, of sugar owned and con- 
trolled by American capital, while Philippine sugar and 
Hawaiian sugar and Porto Rican sugar, however owned, under 
like labor conditions, is admitted free into our ports at pre- 
cisely the 
rado and Michigan sugar-beet States. In my 
would be grossly unjust to place any duty on Philippine or 
Porte Rican sugar, since we maintain our flag over those 
islands and assume to control their form of government; but 
I repeat, any protective tariff argument is idle fiction that 
places 134 cents duty on every pound of sugar received from 
Cuba and yet admits unlimited free sugar from the Hawaiian, 
Porto Rican, and Philippine Islands. What, then, of a 2.40-cent 
rate now proposed for Cuba? 

Let me repeat: Any duty now given beet-sugar interests of 
this country and the small Louisiana sugar-cane production is 
a direct bounty to the islands that now send in their sugar free 
of duty. If we raise the duty, whether 50 or 200 per cent, in 
order to crush out the Cuban sugar and Cuban investments, 
it will operate primarily as an additional bounty to the Philip- 
pines, the Hawaiians, and Porto Rico, because it is an invita- 
tion to investments in those islands that will then be enabled 
to receive enormous profits in sugar production while Cuba, at 
our own doors, American consumers, and eventually our own 
industries will pay the penalty in destruction of legitimate 
investments of American capital, 

A statement openly made by Representative TimperLAKE js 
to be noted that if no restriction is placed on Philippine 
imports, a company has been formed in San Francisco with 
$20,000,000 to increase American sugar holdings in those islands. 
No restrictions will be passed by Congress, so the company is 
free to begin work. What will become of our domestic indus- 
tries when the Philippine mills are all built? The result is 
certain, for other companies will rapidly occupy the same field. 

It is only a plea for fair play for Cuba that has caused me 
te digress, and I submit that in the brief filed by 22 compa- 
niés of Cuba that produced 49 per cent of the total Cuban 
crop, in only two cases were any of these companies earning 
7 per cent or more on their capital, if the reports are accurate. 

Eleven companies reported no return whatever on the invest- 
ment. In other words, nearly all of the sugar companies in 
Cuba are now operating at a loss and drawing on reserves, 
irrespective of any new prohibitory tariff law we may enact. 
Our country furnishes Cuba’s only market, because of the 
rapidly increased production in Java, Czechoslovakia, and other 
countries. Mills must Ve kept running in Cuba as the beet- 
sugar mills have been kept running in this country, even at a 
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loss, or all of the investment will be sacrificed. The state- 
ment of Cuban sugar-mill losses, page 52 of a brief filed with 
the committee, is a tale of tragic business investment. From 


the Cuban treasury department records it reports: 
In United States dollars 


Percent- 
age of 
total crop 


Com- 


Years panies Net losses 


Per cent 


89. 6 
95.8 


124 
128 


$13, 131, 250 
29, 873, 228 
8, 809, 377 
16, 505, 793 


Over 90 per cent of all the Cuban sugar business is running 
at a loss, while they say significantly that the Great Western 
beet-sugar business of the United States that furnishes 50 per 
cent of the domestic beet product earned 1614 per cent in 1927 
and far more in other years. Cuba furnishes eight times as 
much sugar as all our beet-sugar companies combined to meet 
our necessities and at a loss that will be incalculable if the pro- 
posed increase in rates is enacted into law. 

CUBA HAS PAID AN UNJUST SUGAR TARIFF RATE—WHY? 

Under the $L76 rate per hundred pounds Cuba furnished 
about one-half of all our sugar and one-fourth of all our cus- 
toms duties, or over $140,000,000 in duties out of $600,000,000 
total receipts in 1928. A 20 per cent differential in the sugar 
schedule was given Cuba out of a $2.20 tariff rate to others, 
but this is practically 50 cents per hundred in excess of a just 
rate found by a majority of the Tariff Commission. 

Under the power given the President to increase or decrease 
tariff duties when facts warranted, the Tariff Commission on 
March 27, 1923, shortly after the passage of the Fordney bill 
was ordered to make an investigation of sugar rates for the 
purpose of disclosing whether or not the Cuban sugar tariff 
ought not be reduced. 

An investigation was had by the commission, involving 1,557 
typewritten pages, and was supplemented by a second hearing 
covering 396 pages and a finding was reached by the commis- 
sion based on the difference of cost of production as evidenced — 


4 | by the record, which finding recommended a reduction in the 
same rate of duty that governs the States of Colo- | 


judgment, it | 


Cuban sugar duty from 2,206 as provided and its 20 per cent 
differential by the Fordney Act to 1.54 cents a pound. A ma- 
jority of the commission found the difference in the cost of pro- 


| duction between the United States and Cuba to be $1.23 per 


hundred pounds, or about 1% cents per pound. In other words, 
that duty as found by the majority members of the Tariff Com- 
mission would equalize the difference in cost between the pro- 


| duction of sugar in Cuba and in the United States and would 


give ample protection to American sugar interests, However, 
no action was taken by the President and the rate remained at 
$1.76 per hundred pounds, or one-third more than a fair rate 
of duty for Cuba determined by a majority of the Tariff Com- 
mission. After finding that $1.23 per hundred pounds was the 
actual difference in cost of production we continued to penalize 
Cuba 30 per cent more than the just amount, due to some influ- 
ence that persuaded the President not to follow the finding of 
the Tariff Commission. 

Under the bill I have introduced the rate recommended by a 
majority of the Tariff Commission is practically used with 
which to pay domestic sugar bounties, 

It is now proposed to increase that 30 per cent excessive rate 
to 40 per cent more when Cuban sugar investments by Ameri- 
eans and Cubans, we are advised, are already facing disaster. 
As stated before, Cuba is our best customer in proportion to 
our needs. Of the total imports of the United States, amount- 
ing to $4,200,000,000, from which $600,000,000 duties in round 
numbers were collected, Cuba paid $140,700,000 in 1927, or 
nearly one-fourth of our entire customs receipts came from 
Cuba’s imports, which amounted to $256,000,000. 

Cuba paid nearly 25 per cent of all our duties collected from 
all countries because of a 55 per cent tariff rate on the value 
of the sugar imported. Expressed differently, import duties paid 
by Great Britain of 18 per cent, Japan 4 per cent, and Canada 
6 per cent are all insignificant compared with a duty of 55 per 
cent paid by Cuba to secure entry into our States of sugar which 
we had to have for our own consumers. And to sell us that 
sugar she paid $140,000,000 into our Treasury largely as an 
import duty on sugar. 

Cuba purchases all of her sugar machinery and practically all 
of her other material in the United States, and this is to the 
extent of about 65 per cent of her own imports from all coun- 
tries. During 1927 Cuba bought $165,000,000 worth of goods 
from us which paid only $23,000,000 Cuban duty, or about 15 
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per cent ad valorem, compared with 55 per cent paid by Cuba 
at our own doors for the importation of her sugar. 

The interchange of business reaching these figures is too large 
to brush aside by any hurried inconsiderate prohibitory sugar 
duty based upon the advice of Mr. Bates, even though he is a 
sugar expert. 

NO LABOR OR FARM RELIEF INVOLVED 

There is no American labor problem involved in this increased 
sugar duty to-day. There is no farm-relief problem involved in 
this duty. It is primarily a question of whether or not the 
American Congress will bleed 120,000,000 home consumers be- 
cause of sugar that we import from Cuba and from all the in- 
sular islands, as well as a relatively small percentage raised in 
this country to meet the high tariff demands of local beet-sugar 
interests. Will we add $240,000,000 to the American consumer's 


sugar bill without any permanent benefit to our own industries 
5 to 7 cents, as urged by the 


when we increase sugar from 
“ expert’? 

I desire to protect our beet-sugar interests, because they 
represent a legitimate business that should be maintained for 
our own sugar supply, and that business is entitled to encour- 
agement and to financial support from the Government. 

A straight subsidy, the same in effect as that granted in 
England and other countries, will be far cheaper for the coun- 
try, and because of our insular possessions it will be 
direct in its benefit to home production than any other means 
that can be devised. In determining the rate of subsidy I do 
not believe that sugar mills in this country, that make large 
profits, should be permitted to make excessive earnings out of 
the American consumer, and I submit that if some 


consumer, A 2-cent bounty rate, about one-half that allowed by 
the English law, is not burdensome, because the cost would be 
borne by sugar imports, with a large margin to spare. 

NO BOUNTY FOR CHILD LABOR OR LARGE-PROFIT SUGAR INDUSTRIES 


While a sugar bounty is the only logical method of relief for 
beet-sugar factories of this country, and ought to be passed by 
Congress immediately. 


two important restrictions, 

No bounty shall be paid to any sugar producer or to any 
company or corporation of sugar producers otherwise eligible 
to receive the bounty, provided any children under 16 years 


of age are employed or are required to work more than eight | 
| the consumers of this country. 


hours in any one day, either in the production of beets, sugar 
cane, or corn to be used in the production of sugar, or in any 
of the sugar-making operations. 

No bounty shall be paid to any sugar producer whose net 
profits from sugar production during the last preceding year 
shall have exceeded 7 per cent of the capital invested. This 
provision will protect consumers and beet growers alike. 

England, like our own country, has colonies that produce 
sugar, and England is seeking to build up a home beet-sugar 
industry in order to be prepared for any emergency. That 
same principle must be the moving cause for our protection to 
the beet-sugar industries of this country. 

I submit a brief history of sugar bounties that have formed 
an important part in the economic development of the sugar 
business : 

[Dictionary of Tariff Information, 1924, p. 77] 

The sugar export bounties were the most important group of export 
bounties. They grew out of a tax levied in the nineteenth century 
upon sugar beets in most of the beet-producing countries of Europe. 
The tax was imposed on an assumed percentage of sugar content in 
the beets. Upon the exportation of refined sugar the tax was re- 
funded on the actual sugar. Owing to a constant tendency to under- 
estimate the sugar content of the beets, the rebates generally exceeded 
the tax previously paid and became in effect an indirect export bounty. 
For the purpose of equalizing matters, direct export bounties were 
introduced by Austria-Hungary in 1888, by Germany in 1891, and in 
part by France in 1897. Stimulated by these measures, the export 
of sugar so increased as seriously to impair the home industry in 
some of the countries—England and the United States for example. 

As a means of protection the United States tariff act of 1894, in 
addition to a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem, placed a uniform super- 
tax of one-tenth of a cent on each pound of imported sugar which had 
enjoyed in the producing country either a direct or an indirect bounty. 


The tariff act of 1897 fixed the equalizing duty at the amount of the | 


bounty granted by the producing country. (See Countervailing Duties.) 
To remedy conditions, the International Sugar Conference was held in 
Brussels in 1901, but failed to advance beyond academic pronouncement 
until England suddenly announced that equalizing duties would be 
introduced unless some agreement was reached for the removal of the 
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more | 


of the | 
inefficiently managed mills can only exist by granting extor- | 
tionate profits to the others, then nothing in our form of gov- | 
ernment justifies us in placing such burdens upon the American | 


H. R. 1641, which I introduced, provides | 
a bounty not exceeding 2 cents per pound, but subject to these | 
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bounties. Under this pressure the Brussels sugar convention was finally 
signed on March 5, 1902. The states party to the treatment assumed 
in its three essential obligations as follows: First, to remove all direct 
and indirect production and export bourties on sugar; second, to 
reduce the import duty, exclusive of the consumption tax, to a fixed 
moderate level; third, to levy upon sugar coming from a country not 
a party to the convention a counteracting duty equal to any bounty 
granted in that country. 

The enforcement of the convention was placed in the hands of a 
standing commission in Brussels. The convention has been renewed 
from time to time. The United States did not subscribe to the Brussels 
convention. 

Italy withdrew from the convention in 1915. In 1918 Great Britain 
withdrew from all obligations with respect to her fiscal treatment of 
sugar, In the same year France and in 1920 Hoiland withdrew from 
the convention. 

With the unsettled political conditions in Russia, the changes which 
have resulted from the war in the sovereignty over some of the 
important sugar-growing regions, and the apparent expulsion of Ger- 
many from the convention by the terms of the treaty of Versailles, the 
Brussels sugar convention ceased to be effective. 

{Dictionary of Tariff Information, 1924, p. 76] 

A sugar bounty was authorized in the United States by the tariff 
act of 1890. It provided that between July 1, 1891, and July 1, 1905, 
the Treasury should pay to “ producers of sugar testing not less than 
90° by the polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or cane sugar grown within 
the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United 
States, a bounty of 2 cents per pound.” A bounty of 1% cents was 
offered for sugar testing between 80° and 90°. To secure the bounty 
it was necessary to obtain a license and to file various statements con- 
cerning the amount of the applicant’s crop. The bounty was repealed 
in 1894. Between the years 1892 and 1897, $36,041,134 was paid under 
this law, nearly all to producers of cane sugar in Louisiana. Pro- 
ducers of beet sugar received about $2,000,000, which went mostly to 


| California raisers, 


I will attach to these remarks a copy of the old sugar sched- 
ule, which includes the sugar bounty provided for in the act 
of October 1, 1890. At that time, all beet sugars above a cer- 
tain standard in color were required to pay a duty of five- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound, called import duties. Certain other 
provisions were added, making a slight increase on this amount 
on certain imports. 

Some such duty, if desired. would serve its purpose in fur- 
nishing revenue from sugar imports with which to pay a sugar 
bounty and at the same time maintain a low price on sugars for 


In response to a request sent by me to the Tariff Commission 
a brief and excellent résumé on the English and American sugar 
bounty laws has been furnished. This letter is so complete in 
character that I place it in the Recorp at this point because of 
the explicit information it furnishes. 


Unirep STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 9, 1929. 
Hon, JaMEs A. FREAR, : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dpar Mr. Frear: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
April 4, asking for information in regard to the present bounty paid by 
the British Government on sugar produced in England and the sugar 
bounty formerly paid by the Federal Government on sugar produced in 
the United States. 

The English bounty law was enacted in March, 1925, and was retro- 
active beginning with October 1, 1924. It was stipulated that this act 
should be in force for a period of 10 years. During the first four years 
of the life of the act—that is, from October 1, 1924, to October 1, 
1928—-sugar produced in England testing above 98 sugar degrees carried 
a bounty of 19s 6d per English hundredweight of 112 pounds. This was 
approximately 4 cents per pound. During the three years from October 
1, 1928, to October 1, 1931, this bounty is reduced to 13s per English 
hundredweight, or about 2.8 cents per pound. During the third phase 
of this act, which begins October 1, 1931, and extends to October 1, 
1934, when the law automatically expires, the bounty is reduced to 
6s 6d per English hundredweight, or about 1.33 cents per pound. One 
of the conditions upon which this subsidy was to be paid to beet-sugar 
producers in England was that during the first four years of the life 
of this act the sugar companies were to pay to the beet growers 44s 
per long ton for the bects testing 15%4 sugar degrees. This price 
amounted to approximately $10.56 per long ton or about $9.43 per short 
ton. For each one-tenth of a sugar degree above or below 15% the 
price was to vary 6 cents per ton of beets. The price to be paid for 
beets after the expiration of the first four years was not stipulated in 
the act. Another important proviso upon which this bounty was to be 
paid was that not less than 75 per cent of the plant and machinery 
installed in the factory for the manufacture of sugar and molasses 
should have been wholly manufactured in Great Britain. In 1923 there 
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were three beet-sugar factories in England, compared with 18 at the 
present time, and the area in beets during that period increased from 
22,441 acres to 222,566. The normal yield of sugar is approximately 
1 long ton per acre, hence the acreage and the yield of sugar have 
increased about tenfold during the past four years. 

Prior to the passage of this act the import duty on sugar, not exceed- 
ing 75° polarization, was 12s 4d per hundredweight, or about 2.64 
cents per pound, and ranged upward so that sugars testing 98° or 
higher carried a rate of £1 5s 8d, or about 5.43 cents per pound. In 
1924 this duty was reduced to 5s 7d, or 1.13 cents per pound, for 
sugars testing not above 76° polarization and ranging upward to 11s 8d 
per hundredweight, or about 2.42 per pound for sugars testing 98° 
or higher. These new rates of duty became effective October 1, 1924, 
when the bounty law went into effect. Sugars imported into England 
from any of her possessions enjoy a preferential duty of five-sixths of 
the full duty. 

The United States bounty law relating to sugar was enacted on 
October 1, 1890, and became effective July 1, 1891. It was provided in 
the act that the payment of this bounty should continue for a period 
of five years, but it was repealed on August 27, 1894, and was there- 
fore in effect for a period of 3 years 1 month and 27 days. The law 
provided that all sugars made in the United States from plants grown 
in the United States and testing not less than 90 sugar degrees should 
receive a bounty of 2 cents per pound, If testing less than 90° by the 
polariscope and not less than 80°, it was provided that the bounty 
should be 1% cents per pound. These bounties were to apply to all 
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sugar made entirely in the United States, including cane, beet, sorghum, 
and maple sugars. 
The attached table, taken from the annual report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, 1894, page 194, shows the total amount paid for 
each kind of sugar receiving a bounty for each of the 3 full years and 
for the 1 month and 27 days of the fourth year that the bounty law was 
in effect. The table also shows the full amount paid on each kind of 
sugar and the total bounty paid for the entire period. This table does 
not show the total quantity of sugar upon which the bounties were 
paid. These figures are as follows: 
Pounds 

1, 434, 051, 609 
84, 279, 422 
19, 270, 105 


Cane sugar 
Beet sugar 
Maple sugar 
Sorghum sugar 3, 045, 708 

The provisos accompanying the collection of this bounty were in- 
tended chiefly to enable the officials upon whom the paying of the 
bounties rested to be certain that the sugar upon which the bounty was 
requested came within the provisos of the law, namely, that it was 
produced wholly within continental United States. 

This same law provided that all sugars imported into the United 
States graded No. 16 Dutch standard in color should pay a duty of one- 
half of 1 cent per pound and that all sugars not above No, 16 Dutch 
standard in color, including tank bottoms, sugar drainings, sugar sweep- 
ings, sirups of cane juice, molasses, etc., should be admitted free of duty. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS O. MARVIN, Chairman. 


Sugar bounty 


(Recapitulation) 


LICENSES ISSUED, THE QUANTITY OF CANE, BEET, SORGHUM, AND MAPLE SUGAR OFFICIALLY RETURNED, AND THE AMOUNT OF BOUNTY AND NUMBER OF CLAIMS PA!D ON THESE 
FOUR KINDS OF SUGAR DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1894 


“ > is Vl t , 1894, p. 
[From annual report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 1894, p. 194] 








Kind of sugar 





Licenses 


Sugar officially 
issued 


returned 


Claims 


Net bounty paid involved 





Cane sugar 

Beet sugar__......... 
Sorghum sugar... 
Maple sugar 


OE ca picsnnbisincithinnninigninaniiiinns ‘asgiahlemenieimtbnam tatiana ibnaiaantes 


Kind of sugar on which bounty was paid 


Cane sugar 
Beet sugar... 
Sorghum sug: 
Maple sugar 


I ate wtniicinseigibiniespiiniminieatinninnintannanenmdaniatae 


The extra administrative expenses in executing bounty law have been as follows: 
In the al year ended June 30— 


THE ENGLISH BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY 


The following facts regarding the situation of the sugar-beet 
industry in England were brought out in a recent speech by Mr. 
Guilness, Minister of Agriculture: 


1923-24 | 1928-29 





1175, 000 
Number of fac 
Average yiel | 
| 


' 


1 Reduced acreage from 1927-23 is due to adverse weather conditions. 

Source: London Times, March 8, 1929. 

Under average conditions the English sugar-beet 
supplies six weeks’ consumption of the country. 

The increase in sugar production under the English bounty 
system is important only to the extent that it demonstrates that 
England has adopted a plan and the only plan whereby its 
sugar industry can thrive and increase. 

COND?! 


industry 


TONS ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT UNDER OLD BOUNTY LAW 


levied at our former sugar bounty occurred 
different cconomic conditions then prevailing. 


The criticism 
under entirely 


Pounds 
611, 156, 922 
45, 191, 206 
882, 572 
7, 633, 036 


$11, 114, 599. 89 
852, 174. 84 

17, 312. 26 

116, 121. 90 


12, 100, 208. 89 


664, 863, 826 


NET AMOUNT OF BOUNTY PAID, BY FISCAL YEARS, ON EACH KIND OF SUGAR DURING THE EXISTENCE OF THE BOUNTY LAW 


Net bounty paid in fiscal year ended June 30— | Net bounty 
paid from 
July 1 to 

Aug. 27, 1894 


$957, 644, 41 
8, 056. 99 
129. 50 

354. 04 


986, 185. 84 


Total bounty 


paid 


1892 1893 1894 


$8, 763, 830.75 | $11, 114, 599. 89 
531, 363. 81 852, 174. 84 

19, 817.00 17, 312. 26 
60, 119. 32 116, 121, 90 


9, 375, 180.88 | 12, 100, 208, 89 


$7, 077, 316. 21 
240, 098. 56 
22, 197. 28 

2, 465. 74 


7, 342, 077. 79 


$27, 918, 391. 26 
1, 631, 694. 20 
59, 456. 04 

179, 061, 90 


29, 783, 603, 40 


$147, 831. 61 

_ 138, 586. 27 
130, 147. 79 

6, 178. 65 


422, 744. 32 


At that time the American beet-sugar interests were not con- 
fronted with rapidly gaining, aggressive competition in our 
insular possessions that, irrespective of their purpose or de- 
sire, must certainly drive out of existence the beet-sugar inter- 
ests of the country. 

3y a sugar bounty of 2 cents paid to the American beet-sugar 
interests and Louisiana cane interests these industries will be 
able to meet free imports of sugar from the islands without 
fear of consequences. That is the rate provided in H. R. 963 
and H. R. 1641, which I introduced this year. 

A small duty can readily be paid by Cuba or by any other 
country that furnishes the necessary balance of 3,000,000 tons now 
consumed. That rate in the same Dill has been placed at 114 
cents per pound. 

It will be noted from the letter received from the Tariff Com- 
mission that the English bounty rate for the first few years 
was fixed at 4.87 cents for 112 pounds of sugar, or approxi- 
mately 4 cents per pound. This large bounty was to induce 
companies to build new beet-sugar mills and to foster a growing 
industry. We are not in the same position, and according to 
the bill drawn the bounty is less than half that paid by HNng- 
land, and yet is sufficient, I believe, to maintain any efliciently 
managed sugar industry, while the sugar import duties pro- 
vided will more than double all bounty payments. No bounty 
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should be paid to any sugar mill or industry that employs child 
labor under a certain age. I have suggested the age of 16 
years. Only by that means can we raise the standard of our 
beet-sugar business and avoid deserved criticism fcr the present 
vicious labor conditions in that industry. 

In this connection it will be noted under the English law a 
bounty was to be paid only to the beet-sugar companies that 
complied with a payment to beet growers of $9.43 per short 
ton of beets. In other words, England has set a standard, what- 
ever the amount, from which we can well afford to draw our 
own laws and thus protect the beet grower if Congress so wills. 
I have not included any rate to beet growers, leaving that for 
others to determine. 

It would be presumptuous for me to suggest definite rates 
excepting for the purpose of discussion, but for the purpose of 
self-preservation a bounty biil ought to receive the support of 
every beet industry in the country. Unless such action is 
taken without delay, I predict there is but one end to that 
industry in sight, for it will soon be swamped out of existence 
by the rapidly increasing production of the islands, 


Less than the present sugar tariff rate fixed by the Tariff | 


Commission of 1.23 per hundredweight, if enacted into law, 
would enable Cuba to maintain its great sugar industry until 
a sugar-bounty system can be adjusted. Even that rate will 
offer a bounty to our insular possessions; but with a specific 


bounty of 2 cents and 114 cents per pound with 98° test for | 


sugar, our beet sugar and Louisiana interests will be saved 
and placed on a definite self-supporting basis. 


In round numbers, the present domestic sugar production is | 


slightly over 1,000,000 tons or 2,000,000,000 pounds. A bounty 


of the extreme rate of 2 cents per pound would amount to about | 
$40,000,000 if the full domestic production could qualify in its | 
contracts when excluding child labor and a guaranteed payment | 


to beet growers. That is improbable. The bounty would prob- 
ably not exceed more than $30,000,000, because of the restrictive 
7 per cent profit provision. 
sufficient to maintain well-conducted sugar mills. While the 
purpose of a bounty is to save our domestic sugar industries 


and to save a sharp raise in sugar to the consumer, it will be | 
possible to raise far more than $40,000,000 for a 2-cent bounty | 
by laying a duty of 1% cents on imports, and that would create | 
no hardship and cause no draft on the Public Treasury. This | 
would give Cuba’s rate based on the existing 20 per cent prefer- 


ential, if retained, $1.20 per hundred, or about the rate found 
by a majority of the Tariff Commission to be right. 
Three million tons of imported sugar in round numbers are 


required for our needs annually in addition to the 3,000,000 tons | 
A duty of $1.50 | 


of domestic production, or 12,000,000,000 pounds. 
per hundred pounds on this import would produce $60,000,000. 
A bounty law, however, ought not to depend upon sugar receipts 
at the customs office, for the preservation of our sugar industries 
rests on an imperative vational need in time of peace and war. 
A low price in sugar which would be maintained through com- 
petition by the different islands would be in the interest of the 
consumer. If a rate of 7-cent sugar is needed to protect our 
sugar industries and the present 5-cent price is raised to that 
amount by a tariff increase, as now urged, a 2-cent raise would 
mean $240,000,000 additional charge or six to eight times a pos- 
sible 2-cent bounty. A 2-cent bounty will save that amount to 
consumers, and it would give our mills sufficient profits to pay 
fair wages for labor and for their sugar beets. 

Herewith I have attached a copy of bill H. R. 963 and a very 
important tabulation furnished by the Tariff Commission based 
on payments and receipts under such rates showing that cus- 
toms receipts will average double the probable bounty payments 
to domestic companies. 

I have presented this case with some hesitation, only as to 
rates in reaching a necessary result. Not until the Bureau of 
Standards expert testified before the committee and the press 
and other propaganda that followed was I permitted to find 
time in which hurriedly to set forth this picture of our sugar 


industry with its relations to our insular possessions and to | 
Whatever shortcomings occur in its hurried presentation 


Cuba. 
I can only say the conclusions are based on my own experience 


and investigation, with helpful advice from Government sources | 


and are presented at this early day because of the constant bom- 


bardment by telegrams and letters from constituents and others | 
who have only heard one side of the sugar question and desire | 


to know why the proposed 3-cent tariff sugar rate should not be 
accepted. It is hoped the subject will call for study at both 
ends of the Capitol and that a right decision may be reached. 
I am proposing a bill with rates for the purpose of such study. 

In conelusion let me repeat that a 
stimulate beyond all past experience the rapidly growing sugar 
business of the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico; and last 
but not least, it would result in driving our own beet-sugar busi- 
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A 2-cent bounty would probably be | 





3-cent tariff rate would | 
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ness out of existence, because it can not and will not be able 
to meet the climatic, labor, and industrial conditions to be 
found in those islands, It would lay a heavy unjustified burden 
on 120,000,000 consumers. 

On the other hand, every supporter of existing high standards 
of American labor, every consumer in the land who would enjoy 
low, stabilized sugar prices and the owners of the domestic 
sugar industries must agree that the present system is illogical 
and un-American in its labor and business methods. Let us, 
then, follow the example of England and other countries that 
have solved their problem by a straight bounty. This will save 
a declining beet-sugar business, improve labor conditions, and 
furnish to the American people the nucleus of a strong, sub- 


| stantial, growing sugar industry independent of all outside con- 


ditions and competition. From the standpoint of the consumer 
no other or better solution can be offered. 

I submit herewith a sugar bounty bill that will serve to fur- 
nish a form to follow, because with certain changes in form and 
rates it follows the old sugar bounty law brought down to date. 
It follows: 


H. R. 963, Seventy-first Congress, figst session 


IN THE Hous OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 17, 1929. 
FrEAR introduced the following bill: which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed 
A bill to amend paragraph 501 of Schedule 5 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide revenue and regulate commerce with foreign countries 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 21, 1922 
Be it enacted, etc., That on and after July 1, 1930, there shall be 
paid, from any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
under the provisions of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the pro- 
ducer of sugar testing not less than 98° by the polariscope, from beets, 
or sugar cane, or corn grown within the continental United States, a 
bounty of 2 cents per pound; and upon such sugar testing less than 98° 


Mr. 


| by the polariscope, a bounty of 114 cents per pound, under such rules 


and regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe. 

The producer of said sugar to be entitled to said bounty shall have 
first filed prior to July 1 of each year with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue a notice of the place of production, with a general de- 


scription of the machinery and methods to be employed by him, with an 


| estimate of the amount of sugar proposed to be produced in the current 
or next ensuing year, and an application for a license to so produce, 
to be accompanied by a bond in a penalty, and with sureties to be 
approved by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, conditioned that he 


will faithfully observe all rules and regulations that shall be pre- 


| seribed for such manufacture and production of sugar. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon receiving the applica- 
tion and bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a 
license to produce sugar from beets, sugar cane, or corn grown within 
the continental United States at the place and with the machinery and 
by the methods prescribed in the application, but said license shall not 
extend beyond one year from the date thereof. 

No bounty sball be paid to any sugar producer, or to any company 
or corporation of sugar producers otherwise eligible to receive the 
bounty, provided any children under 16 years of age are employed or 
are required to work more than eight hours in any one week, either in 
the production of the beets, sugar cane, or corn to be used in the pro- 
duction of sugar, or in any of the sugar-making operations. 

No bounty shall be paid to any person engaged in refining sugars 
which have been imported into the United States, or produced in the 
United States upon which the bounty herein provided for has already 
been paid or applied for, nor any person unless he shall have first 
been licensed as herein provided, and only upon sugar produced by 
such person from beets, or sugar cane, or corn grown within the con- 
tinental United States. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall from time to time 
make all needful rules and regulations for the manufacture of sugar from 
beets, sugar cane, and shall under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury exercise supervision and inspection of the manufacture thereof. 

And for the payment of these bounties the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to draw warrants on the Treasurer of the United States 
for such sums as shall be necessary, which sums shall be certified to him 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the bounties shall 
be disbursed, and ne bounty shall be allowed or paid to any person 
licensed as aforesaid in any one year upon any quantity of sugar less 
than 500 pounds. 

That any person who shall knowingly refine or aid in the refining 
of sugar imported into the United States or upon which the bounty 
herein provided for has already been paid or applied for, at the place 
prescribed in the license issued by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, and any person not entitled to the bounty herein provided for, who 


| shall apply for or receive the same, shall be guilty of misdemeanor, and, 


upon conviction thereof, shall pay a fine not exceeding $5,000, or be 
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imprisoned for a period not exeeeding five years, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

On and after July 1, 1930, all sugars imported from any foreign 
country into the United States or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the islands 
of Guam and Tutuila) testing above 97 sugar degrees by the polariscope 
shall pay a duty of 1% cents per pound; testing 97 sugar degrees or 
less by the polariscope, 1 cent per pound: Provided, That all sugars 
testing by the polariscope above 90° shall pay one-tenth of 1 per cent 
per pound in addition to the rates herein provided for, when exported 
from or the product of any country when and so long as such country 
pays, or shall hereafter pay, directly or indirectly, a bounty on the 
exportation of any sugar of like polariscopic test which is greater than 
is paid op raw sugars of a lower saccharine strength; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shal] prescribe suitable rules and regulations to 
earry this provision into effect, 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to abrogate or in any way 
modify or change the reciprocal relations existing between the United 
States and the Republic of Cuba. 

All acts or parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act 


are hereby repealed. ‘ 


H. R. 1641 contains in addition the provision, previously 
quoted, restricting bounties to sugar producers who make profits 
less than 7 per cent. This rate is suggested for discussion. 

Herewith I submit correspondence and data from the Tariff 
Commission that gives a graphic picture of the operation of the 
bill in bounties and also in import duties with which to pay the 
bounties, 

I call attention to the summary for 1927. The total domestic 
sugar, if entitled to the bounty payments provided in the bill, 
would amount to $50,883,244, while the total revenues raised on 
the duty rates would reach $90,098,190. 

Presumably the bounty payments would not be called for by 
the entire production, with a likelihood that such deduction 
would amount to from 20 to 40 per cent. On the other hand, 
due to slightly lower duties, the imports would increase, all to 
the advantage of the consumers, of whom there are 120,000,000. 

In any event the revenues are certain to exceed the bounty 
payments. This weuld make a deficit in sugar duties compared 
with existing law, but on no theory of protection could a high 
duty be demanded for sugar under a bounty provision, any 
more than to place a duty on tea and coffee or other items on 
the free list. The industry would get the protection and the 
consumer the benefit. It is also true that if our domestic sugar 
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industry is destroyed free trade in sugar will cértainly follow. 
AJl imports, including Cuba and our insular possessions, would 
then be on the same basis. 


UNITED States TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 18, 1929. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 

My Dear MR. Freak: Inclosed herewith are the following tables: 

1. Table showing the customs revenue of imported sugar from 1913 
to 1927. 

2. Table showing the revenues that would have been collected on im- 
ported sugar in 1925, 1926, and 1927 if the rates of duty had been 2 
eents per pound on full-duty sugar testing not less than 98°, and 1.5 
cents per pound on full-duty sugar testing less than 98°, and 1.6 cents 
per pound on Cuban sugar testing not less than 98°, and 1.2 cents per 
pound on Cuban sugar testing less than 98°. 

3. Table showing the bounties that would have been paid on beet 
sugar, cane sugar, and corn sugar produced in eontinental United States 
for 1925, 1926, and 1927 on the basis of a bounty of 2 cents per pound 
on sugar testing not less than 98° and of 1.5 cents per pound on sugar 
testing less than 98°. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS O. MARVIN. 


Total duty collected on sugar imported into the United States for 
specified years 
Fiscal year: 
1913-14 (July 1, 1913—Feb. 28, 1914)__ $36, 140, 007 
1915-14 (Mar. 1, 1914—June 30, 1914)__ 25, 293, 065 


I on cinkiicinninminniaisthinieen wiacinaaibabstylndids ninked 


Total 


$61, 433, 072 
49, 244) 128 
55, 275, 280 


53, 450 


50, 392, 995 

{ 67, 908, 821 

CII scat cich vie iced at i acme Go tape eaten aa ca aan toocancae 78, 663, 291 
1921 (Jan. 1—-May 27) 33, 526, 043 
1921 (May 27—Dec. 31) 87, 310, 664 


1922 (Jan. 1-Sept. 21) “Gen nan GaP 


125, 958, 287 
1922 (Sept. 22—Dec. 31) 21, 485, 696 
1923 


1924 


70, 836, 707 


147, 443, 983 
127) 475, $81 
135; 099; 106 
138, 010, 83 
145, 428, 355 
130; 043; 897 


Nore.—Data from July 1 to December 31, 1917, and for the year 
1928 not available, 


Revenues that would have been collected on imports of sugar for the years specified if the rates of duty had been as indicated! 


Imports Reve- 


Total 
revenues 


on all 


Imports Reve- 


dutiable 

imports 

of sugar 

if the 

rates had 

| been those 

| indicated 

| in the 
| 
i 


Revenues 
if the 
rate of 
duty had 
been 1.5 
cents per 
pound 


Imports of 
full-duty 
sugars 
testing 
less than 
98 sugar 
degrees 


Revenues 
on total 
imports of 
sugar from 
Cuba, all 
degrees 


| 
Revenues 


if the of full- 


duty sugar 
testing 
not less 
than 98 
sugar 
degrees 


nues if 
the rate 
of duty 
had been 
2 cents 
per 
pound 


nues if 
the rate 
of duty 
had been 
1.6 cents 


from 

Cuba 
testing 
not less 
than 98 

sugar 
degrees 


Total imports 
of dutiable 


sugar from 
Cuba, all 
degrees 


Total imports 
of dutiable 
sugar, all 
degrees 


Imports from 
Cuba testing 
less than 98 


sugar degrees cents per 


per 
pound | pound 
preceding 
columns 


| 





Pounds 
33, 465, 557 
31, 941, 021 
16, 321, 559 


Pounds | 
859, 147, 841 
280, 834, 031 
401, 710, 999 


Pounds Pounds | Pounds 
50, 460, 209 os 363 | 7,753, 003, 109 |$93, 036, 037 | 7, 803, 463, 318 |$93, 843, 402 $94, 845, 997 
100, 299, 453 


90, 098, 190 





$669, 311 
638, 8: 
326, 431 


~-----------|162, 822, 831 |2, 605, 165 | 8, 078, 528, 496 | 96, 942, 342 | 8, 241, 351, 327 | 99, 547, 507 
, 543, 510 | 7, 097, 684, 041 | 85, 172, 208 | 7, 381, 653, 442 | 89,715, 719 


(288 969, 401 


1 Basie data from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


Bounties that would have been paid on domestic sugar if the proposed bounty law had been in force for the years and at the rates specified 
(Production of continental United States) 


Domestic 
corn sugar 
produced all 
testing be- 
low 98 sugar 
degrees ? 


Domestic 
sugar pro- 
duced test- 
ing less than 
98 sugar de- 
grees! 


Domestic 
sugar pro- 
duced testing 
not less than 98 
sugar degrees! 
| 


Bounty pay- 
able at the 
rate of 2 
cents per 
pound 


Bounty pay- 
able at the 
rate of 14 

cents per 
pound 


Total bounty 
payable on 
domestic 
beet and 
cane sugar 


Bounty pay- 
able at the 
rate of 14% 

eonts per 
pound 


Total bounty 
on beet, cane, 
and corn 
sugar 








Pounds 
580, 370, 043 
696, 838, 194 
904, 830, 682 


Pounds 
176, 964, 489 
278, 761, 280 

94, 330, 880 


Pounds 
2, 182, 174, 400 
1, 801, 943, 360 
1, 7945 791, 040 


11t is assumed that all beet sugar produced in the United States tested not less than 98 sugar degrees and that all Louisiana cane sugar tested less than 98 sugar degrees, 
Although some of the domestic cane sugar tests above 97 sugar degrees, the amount testing above 97 sugar degrees and below 98 degrees is not specified in the oilicial records. 
2 Corn sugar contains no sucrose, hence is considered as testing below 98 sugar degrees. 


_ —_ 
1926 
EF nccnarienscas= 


$43, 643, 488 
36, 038, 867 
35, 895, 821 


$2, 654, 467 
4, 181, 419 
1, 414, 963 


$46, 297, 955 
40, 220, 286 
37, 310, 784 


$8, 705, 551 
10, 452, 573 
13, 572, 460 


$55, 003, 505 
50, 672, 859 
50, 883, 244 


eww ewe enn ccc cee newcececescccceccecccesage== 


ALCOHOL AND MOLASSES 
The proposal to grind our surplus corn into alcohol presents 
a problem that can not be settled by Congress through higher 
tariff schedules, 


The total annual average production of corn during years 
1923 to 1926 was 2,731,194,000 bushels. The total bushels of 
corn manufactured into alcohol was reduced from 20,547,427 
bushels in 1910 to 7,948,184 bushels in 1926. During that same 
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period molasses used for alcohol increased from 42,293,073 gal- 
lons in 1910 to 267,404,218 in 1926. The foregoing is from 
Table 71, page 159, Report of Internal Revenue, 1926. 

In other words, presumably due to cost of manufacture, corn 
production decreased about 65 per cent, while molasses produc- 
tion increased about 500 per cent. 


This subject is of importance in its relation to sugar. For 


that reason I have asked and received an estimate of compara- | . 
| another plant was erected in upper Bavaria. 


tive corn and molasses cost with other data submitted by a rec- 
ognized expert that I believe gives a correct picture of the 
questions involved in turning our surplus corn into alcohol. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Ethyl or grain alcohol ranks first in quantity and value of production 
of all organic chemicals. It is a basic raw material in the chemical 
and allied industries and finds application in a multitude of products. 
Among the more important uses are: 

1. An antifreeze for automobiles. 

2. A solvent and raw material in the cellulose industries—that is, 
lacquers, pyroxylin plastics, rayon, and photographic films, 

3. Manufacture of shellac and varnish. 

4. Pharmaceutical preparations. 

5. Toilet and perfume preparations. 

6. Miscellaneous uses. ‘ 

During the war large quantities of alcohol were used for the 
production of smokeless powder and also mustard gas, one of the 
three principal toxic gases*made and used during the World War. 

An approximate distribution by uses follows: 


Gallons 
40, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000-15, 000, 000 

The total available alcohol capacity in the United States is about 
220,000,000 wine gallons, of which about 15,000,000 wine gallons is 
grain capacity and the balance, 205,000,000 wine gallons, molasses, 
The annual consumption is about 100,000,000 wine gallons, or somewhat 
less than one-half the present capacity. 

The capital invested in molasses alcohol plants is about $55,000,000 
and in grain alcohol plants about $5,000,000. 

During the last 20 years there has been a shift from corn to mo- 
lasses as a raw material for alcohol; concurrently industrial alcohol 
has become of increasing importance. The domestic molasses industry 
is equipped, organized, and located for the use of molasses as a raw 
material for the manufacture of alcohol. The molasses plants are 
located on the coast. The principal plants are at or near Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Francisco. The 
three large grain alcohol plants are located at Pekin, I1l., Laurenceburg, 
Ind., and Cincinnati, Ohio. The annual grain alcohol capacity of these 
three plants is about 15,000,000 wine gallons, equivalent to about 
6,250,000 bushels of corn per year. The production of these plants is 
estimated at about 5,000,000 gallons per year, equivalent to about 
2,800,000 bushels of corn. In addition corn is used for the manufacture 
of butyl alcohol. Each bushel of corn yields about 10 pounds of solvents, 
namely, butyl alcohol, acetone, and ethyl alcohol in the ratio of 6-3-1. 
The Commercial Solvents Co. reports a consumption in the calendar 
year of 1928 of about 8,000,000 bushels for this purpose. 

In commercial practice 1 bushel of corn yields about 2.4 wine gallons 
of alcohol, and 2.7 gallons of blackstrap molasses yields 1 wine gallon 
of alcohol. 

The conversion cost of alcohol made from corn is about 3 to 5 cents 
more per gallon than from molasses. The manufacture of alcohol from 
corn results in a by-product known as “ distillers’ grains” which is 
sold for feed purposes at about $35 per ton. This is commonly credited 
to the cost of production of alcohol from corn. If all the alcohol con- 
sumed was made from corn this credit would probably decrease on 
account of the lower price received from the enormous production of 
this feed. 

Assuming it were commercially feasible to convert the molasses coast 
plants to grain alcohol plants, an additional capital investment would 
be required of at least $10,000,000, or an additional investment of 10 
to 20 cents per gallon capacity. The location of these molasses alcohol 
plants, however, does not favor the use of corn on account of the high 
transportation cost on corn to the coast. The freight on corn from 
Iowa to New York is 27.5 cents per bushel. The freight on corn from 
Iowa to the west coast is 42.5 cents per bushel, and from Cairo, IIL, 
to New Orleans (by water) is 11.4 cents per bushel. In other words, 
the freight cost on corn alone for plants located at New York is about 
10 cents per gallon of alcohol produced, and in the case of plants at 
New Orleans about 4.6 cents per gallon. 

In order to supply the total domestic consumption of alcohol from 
corn additional plants would be necessary in the Corn Belt. The out- 
standing reason against the investment of capital in new grain alcohol 
plants in the West is the advent of synthetic ethyl alcohol, which has 


Antifreeze 

Cellulose industries. 

Shellac and varnish 

Toilet and perfume preparations___-~_ diapiieiaieian 
Miscellaneous 
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been already developed in Europe. At least two domestic chemical 
firms have already carried the process through the experimental stage. 

Synthetic alcohol can be made from: 

1. Calcium carbide, 

2. Natural gas. 

3. Ethylene from blast-furnace gas. 

As far back as 1921 one plant in Germany was erected to make 
synthetic alcohol, with a capacity of 500,000 gallons per year, and 


The cost of production of synthetic alcohol in England (Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, May 15, 1922) was reported in 1922 
at about 30 cents per gallon. 

Another important factor resulting from the increased cost of raw 
material for alcohol, whether it be molasses or corn, is the question of 
substitution of other products for alcohol. The principal use of de- 
natured alcohol is as an antifreeze, taking about 40,000,000 gallons out 
of about 90,000,000 gallons production per year. Keen competition is 
now encountered in this field from glycerine and Prestone (ethylene 
glycol). Furthermore, synthetic methyl or wood alcohol has been de- 
veloped on a large scale during the last two years, and this promises to 
be another competitive factor in the alcohol antifreeze market. 

A high duty on molasses would divert molasses from Cuban plants 
to Europe, where both Gerntany and Great Britain have established 
molasses alcohol plants. A high rate of duty on molasses would also 
result in Many of the rates of duty in the pending tariff bill on alcohol 
products being entirely out of line, and competition from imported alco- 
hol derivatives would result following the wide spread in the price of 
alcohol in the United States and Europe. 

The importation of alcohol from foreign countries is not now per- 
mitted. The competition from imported alcohol products would in- 
clude such items as (1) ethyl acetate, an important derivative of alco- 
hol used as a solvent, the value of which in 1927 amounted to $3,900,- 
000; (2) ethyl ether, the principal anesthetic now in use; (3) pyroxylin 
products; and (4) certain types of rayon. One domestic rayon plant 


alone uses about 4,000,000 gallons of alcohol per year. 

The domestic cost of all articles requiring alcohol would increase as 
the price of alcohol goes up. 
important results of a 4-cent duty on blackstrap molasses 


The 
follow : 

1. The raw material cost alone per gallon of alcohol would be in- 
creased (4 times 2.7 cents) 10.8 cents per gallon. (One gallon of alco- 
hol requires 2.7 gallons of blackstrap.) 

2. The total additional cost per gallon of alcohol is estimated at not 
less than 3 cents for every cent duty on blackstrap in order to include 
the increased overhead. 

3. The present molasses-alcohol plants would use molasses and add 
the increased price to the finished article, with, however, a decline in 
sales owing to substitution. 

4. Higher-priced alcohol would result in extensive substitution by 
other products, especially in the principal market—namely, the anti- 
freeze automobile trade. 

5. Commercial production of synthetic alcohol would be established 
on a large scale, 

6. The molasses-alcohol 
alcohol. 

*7. The existing grain-alcohol plants would operate at maximum 
capacity. 

8. There would not be a complete shift from molasses to corn for 
alcohol manufacture, due to the fact that capital would hesitate to 
invest in the establishment of new grain plants in the Corn Belt, due 
to synthetic alcohol. 

9. The increased price of alcohol would be reflected in a multitude of 
articles used by practically every citizen in the country. 


industry will be threatened by synthetic 


INSTRUCTIVE FIGURES FROM A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


Statisticians will revel in computation when determining the 
additional cost to consumers of an increased tariff rate on 
sugar raised to 3 cents. In my discussion I have only indulged 
in generalities that are believed to be approximately correct, 
but during my early legislative work in the Wisconsin Assembly 
and State Senate I was thrown in contact with Dr. John R. 
Commons, an economist second to none. To him in large part 
should go eredit for expert aid in drafting some of Wisconsin’s 
progressive liuws we then passed. He was called into confer- 
ence frequently and never failed to respond with helpful sug- 
gestions. 

His conclusions were rarely questioned, for they were based 
on an understanding of economic laws and a knowledge of so- 
cial problems far beyond that of the layman. Doctor Commons 
has mailed to every Member of Congress a statement just re- 
ceived on the effect of a 3-cent duty on sugar as recommended 
by Mr. Bates to our committee. 

I am prepared to accept the conclusions of Doctor Commons 
in preference to anything yet seen of the consumer's interest 
in the proposed tariff increase. It follows: 
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Mapison, Wis., April 11, 1929. 

The following fs one of the series of statements approved by B. H. 
Hibbard, John R. Commons, and Selig Perlman, of the University of 
Wisconsin, regarding the tariff: 

“The proposed higher tariff on sugar will cost the average farmer’s 
family about $15 annually in place of the $10 which the present duty 
exacts. About 6,300,000 farmers’ families will pay this tax and about 
3 per cent of the farmers’ families will be benefited about $48 each, 

“The present tariff on Cuban sugar is approximately 1.8 cents per 
pound on raw sugar and nearly 1.9 cents on refined sugar. But the 
wholesale price of granulated sugar for domestic use at New York City 
averaged 2.18 cents per pound higher than the price of granulated 
sugar for export purposes. ‘This measures the amount of the tariff 
passed directly on to the consumer. When this tax finally reaches the 
ultimate consumers in America it has, on account of intermediate 
charges, risen to at least 2.45 cents per pound. 

“Since the average farm family consumes about 405 pounds of sugar 
annually the present tariff costs each farm family about $10 annually ; 
and since the urban family consumes about 432 pounds, the burden on 
urban families is about $11.50 annually. 

“The proposed increase in the tariff will raise the tax burden from 
the present 2.45 cents per pound to 3.7 cents per pound, so that the 
total burden thus increased will be $15 per farm family and $16 for 
urban families. 

“Under the present sugar tariff the annual revenue to the Govern- 
ment averaged $134,000,000 for the five years 1923 to 1927, one- 
fourth of all the tariff revenue collected. Under the proposed tariff, 
assuming that imports will not decrease, the Government revenue will 
be $213,000,000, an increase of $79,000,000 annually. 

“The present tariff on reaching the ultimate consumer costs $293,- 
000,000. The proposed tariff will cost the ultimate consumers around 
$443,000,000, an increase of $150,000,000. 

“Under the present tariff less than 3 per cent of the American 
farmers get about $43,000,000, and all of the farmers pay about $64,- 
000,000, a net cost to all farmers of $21,000,000. Under the proposed 
tariff this small number of farmers will get about $69,000,000 based 
upon present production, No estimate can be made of increased produc- 
tion resulting from the tariff increase. All of the farmers will pay 
about $97,000,000 in increased prices, a net cost to all farmers of 
$28,000,000. 

“Besides the American producers, the island producers of Hawaii, 
Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, and the Philippines obtain under the pres- 
ent tariff a benefit of about $48,000,000. Under the proposed tariff 
the island producers will get a probable benefit of $91,000,000, or an 
increase of $33,000,000 on the basis of present production. Their 
benefit will be further increased by an increase in production which 
is likely to result from higher prices.” 


A press statement from Cuban sources relating to an alleged 
act of our committee contains several pertinent statements on the 
sugar situation that ought to be considered in this connection. 
The statement from the American Chamber of Commerce of 
Cuba says: 


A duty of 3 cents a pound on sugar has been written into the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill in response to the demands of the beet-sugar interests 
ef this country, according to undenied reports. The chairman of thé 
subcommittee that considered the sugar schedule is Mr. TIMBERLAKE, of 
Colorado, in whose State is located the Great Western Sugar Co., which 
has 21 factories in the States of Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Montana, and which produces approximately 50 per cent of the domestic 
beet sugar. For the past four years, 1924-1927, the Great Western has 
paid dividends of $1,050,000 on its 7 per cent preferred stock and 32 
per cent on its common stock of 600,000 shares, par value $25. There 
are few industries in this country that are as prosperous as the Great 
Western, and its prosperity will be tremendously further increased by 
the enormous raise that has been given the sugar schedule. In dollars 
and cents it will amount to $2.66 on each ton of beets it manufactures 
into sugar. 

Through its influence a number of western farmers were induced to 
appear before the Ways and Means Committee and advocate this enor- 
mous increase in the duty on foreign sugar, which, of course, falls on 


Cuban sugar, produced largely on plantations and in factories owned | 


by Americans. These farmers were under the delusion that they Would 
profit largely by this enormous increase, but the facts produced before 
the committee from official records do not sustain their belief, From 
1914 to 1920, when the tariff on Cuban sugar was 1.0048 cents per 
pound, the farmer received $8.30 per ton for his beets. The average 
price paid since 1921, when the tariff was raised to 1.7648 cents per 
pound, has been reduced to $7.50 a ton, and in 1928 the beet farmer 
got a further cut to $7.18 a ton. During this period the Great Western 
continued to pay 7 per cent preferred dividends and _32 per cent on its 
common stock, which one year went to 33 per cent. 

The protective-tariff theory is that, with a high duty which reconciles 
the difference in costs of manufacture in foreign countries and in the 
United States, the domestic manufacturer can meet foreign competition 
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and his business will naturally expand. How does this principle apply 
to the beet-sugar industry? TIlas it expanded under protection? Docs 
it give promise of further expansion? The beet farmers who sell to the 
Great Western were more than confident that with a 3-cent duty on 
foreign sugars this country could raise all the sugar its 120,000,000 
people consume. But has the beet-sugar industry expanded under a 
tariff which gives it not only an equal cliance with Cuban sugars, but 
a very decided advantage in cost prices? 

The United States Tariff Commission, after an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the whole sugar industry, recommended that the President reduce 
the rate from 1.7648 cents a pound to 1.54 cents a pound. It found 
that the difference in cost between producing sugar in Cuba and in this 
country was 1.2507 cents a pound. Has beet sugar made any progress, 
other than in excessive dividends, under the advantage of 0.5341 cent a 
pound it has enjoyed over Cuban sugar? Has the total tonnage of beet 
sugar increased during these past seven or eight years? From Govern- 
ment figures it appears that for the year 1921-22 the production of 
beet sugar amounted to 911,190 tons. For the year 1928-29 (prelim- 
inary) it amounts to 925,000 tons. At this rate of growth it would 
take 434 years to reach the annual consumption of 6,000,000 tons now 
sold in the American market. It must be obvious that, even with a 
high rate that should be levicd, the beet-sugar industry of this country 
has made no appreciable progress, and would not in centuries produce 
enough sugar to meet even présent demand. 

Americans have $750,000,000 invested in the Cuban sugar industry. 
For the past few years they have suffered heavy losses, because their 
primary market—the United States buys 3,000,000 long tons of sugar 
from Cuba and an immense quantity of blackstrap molasses—has been 
taken from them, that is, the profit has been taken from this product 
by the free sugars from Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, from 
which have come 31.60 per cent of American sugars, and by the highly 
protected bect sugars. 

The capital invested in the beet-sugar industry is $221,418,000. Most 
of its factories are enormously prosperous. Like all businesses there are 
a few factories that just manage to get by. Yet even with a great 
world overproduction the beet-sugar people have made fabulous sums. 
The new tariff in Cuban sugars, judging the future by the past—and 
that is the lamp that guided Patrick Henry’s feet—will produce no 
more beet sugar, but will subsidize that industry some $50,000,000, of 
which $23,000,000 will go into the bulging pockets of the Great Western 
Sugar Co. It is now paying the beet farmer $7 a ton for his beets. If 
it should pass him an extra dollar a ton it would still pocket $1.66 a 
ton profit. Should a direct bounty of $1 a ton, the most the Great 
Western would pay its beet growers, be voted the beet farmers, that 
would levy a tax of only $7,040,000 on the American public, and a 
subsidy of even $2 a ton for the farmer’s beets would make the tax only 
$14,080,000. This, it would seem, is better than levying a direct tax of 
$120,000,000 on the sugar consumers of America, which the new duty 
will do. 


Although these remarks are hurriedly prepared at odd mo- 
ments, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Tariff 
Commission and the experts who generously aided in furnishing 
data that is invaluable in the discussion of a matter of such 
vital importance to a great industry and to American con- 
sumers. In like manner, acknowledgment is expressed to Mr. 
Meyer, whose aid in furnishing information regarding bounty 
laws in general, and ours in particular, is evidenced to the full 
by the attached correspondence and data on that subject. 

Let me not forget to express my thanks also to the astute 
sugar “expert” from the Bureau of Standards, whose methods, 
statements, and conclusions did more to arouse action and 
cause me to wake up to the seriousness of such influences on 
committees than any other one factor. 

We are often moved more by injustice than persuasion. The 
correspondence from the director of the legislative reference 
service follows: 


APRIL 20 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, April 17, 1929, 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: In partial response to the inquiry contained in your 
letter of April 4 on sugar bounties in England and other countries of 
Europe, I forward herewith two manuscripts; one giving the sugar 
bounty in Great Britain, the other covering the United States, in 
accordance with the second paragraph of your letter. Other countries 
will follow as soon as we can complete them. These are all being 
prepared by Dr. Rita Dielmann, a member of the legislative reference 
service staff. 

Very respectfully, 
H. H. B, Mpyer, 
Director Legislative Reference Service. 
THE SUGAR BOUNTY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The problem of supplying the domestic market with refined sugar 
in Britain became an acute one in the first year of the World War. 
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At that time the British market was almost a monopoly of German 
industry, which had been built up on the state subsidy for exporta- 
tion in the form of bounties. No independent refiner in Britain could 
compete with the subsidized product from the continent. Moreover, 
the cheap beet sugar from the continent threatened to drive out the 
cane products from the Indies. 

In 1850 Britain consumed about 
which was furnished by domestic 
in the British market was furnished by the London refineries. Of 
the total amount of sugar consumed in Britain, more than 290,000 
tons were from cane sugar produced in the British colonial possessions. 
(Martineau, G., A Short History of Sugar, 1856-1916. London, 1917, 
pp. 13-14.) 

In 1913, 82 per cent of the sugar consumed in the United Kingdom 
was beet, of that amount some 68 per cent was imported from Germany 
and from Austria through Hamburg. 

Repeated efforts had been made in the nineteenth century to establish 
refineries in Britain. It is estimated that between five and six 
thousand refineries had been started between 1830 and 1911, and yet 
at the opening of the World War there were only two refineries in 
Britain, one of which was operating at a loss. (J. W. Robertson-Scott, 
The XIX Century, October, 1914.) 

Experiments in beet growing were begun in a small way and prizes 
were offered by the National Sugar Beet Association, which was founded 
in 1910. The war broke up the National Sugar Beet Association. The 
seriousness of the sugar famine in England led to the appointment of the 
Royal Commission on Sugar Supply, whose function was the purchase 
and control of the available sugar supply. Importation of sugar was 
prohibited, lest even neutral sugar might be of enemy origin. 

Sir Beville Stanier started a new association, the Beet Sugar Society, 
for the encouragement of home production. This society sought Gov- 
ernment aid to launch the new industry. They purchased Kelham 
estate of 5,000 acres, with a factory site on the Trent. The Home 
Grown Sugar (Ltd.) was chartered in 1920, with a capital of £500,000. 
The Government purchased shares to the amount of £250,000 and granted 
an additional £125,000.- But the Kelham factory suffered as the Cantley 
factory had done by the excise of £25 per ton on the manufacture of 
sugar, and until that was remitted it operated at a loss. (Earl of 
Denbigh, Beet Sugar to Restore Rural England. World Today, Novem- 
ber, 1924. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 179: 1301.) 

A refinery was established at Cantley in 1911 with Dutch machinery 
under Dutch ownership. In the first four seasons of its operation it 
sustained a total loss of £250,000. During the war it closed. In the 
two years after it resumed operation (1920 and 1921) it lost £145,000. 
It was only after 10 years and with State aid in the form of remittance 
of excise duty that the factory was finally operated on a paying basis 
in 1922-1924. (Parijiamentary Debates, House of Commons, 211: 2463, 
The New Statesman, January 19, 1924.) 

In 1922 the acreage in beets in the Cantley district was 5,000. In 
1923 it rose to 7,000 acres. Labor for the factory was furnished from 
the country and Cantley bad no unemployed. The total production for 
Britain in 1922 was 7,011 tons of raw beets. The remittance of excise 
duties amounted to £178,000. Under these conditions the Cantley 
factory was able to operate at a profit. (Parliamentary Debates, House 
of Commons, 179: 1302.) 

The effect of the remittance of excise duties, however, was offset in 
1924 by the reduction of customs duties under the labor government. 
After repeated protests by the beet industry, the government deter- 
mined to grant a subsidy extending over a period of 10 years. Before 
the bill was drawn MacDonald fell and the conservative government 
passed it. (The New Statesman, February 19, 1927.) 

BEET SUGAR (SUBSIDY) ACT, 1925 
An act to provide for the payment of a subsidy in respect of sugar and 
molasses manufactured in Great Britain during a period of 10 years 
beginning on the 1st day of October, 1924, from beets grown in Great 

Britain, and to charge a duty of excise on sugar and molasses manu- 

factured in Great Britain and Northern Ireland from beets grown in 

those countries. (March 27, 1925.) 


(1) 1. Subject to the provisions of this section and to the satisfaction 
of such requirements as to proof and otherwise as may be prescribed by 
rules, there shall, out of moneys provided by Parliament, be paid in 
respect of every hundredweight of sugar or molasses manufactured in 
Great Britain during a period of 10 years beginning on the ist day of 
October, 1924, from beets grown in Great Britain (in this act referred 
to as “home-grown beets”), a subsidy at the rate prescribed by the 
first schedule to this act. 

2. The subsidy shall not be payable— 

(a) In respect of any sugar or molasses unless it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the minister that the price paid or agreed to be paid for 
the beet from which the sugar or molasses was manufactured represents 
a rate not less than the minimum price per ton (if any) prescribed as 
respects that beet by the second schedule to this act; or 

(b) In respect of sugar or molasses manufactured in any particular 
factory unless it is shown to the satisfaction of the minister that not 


350,000 tons of sugar, most of 
refineries. All of the loaf sugar 
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less than 75 per cent of the plant and machinery installed in the 
factory for the manufacture of sugar and molasses consists of plant and 
machinery wholly manufactured in Great Britain: Provided, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not apply in the case of any factory 
in respect of which the minister thinks fit for any special reason to 
direct that they should not apply, and in the case of a factory which 
was used for the manufacture of sugar or molasses before the date of 
the passing of this act shall apply only in relation to plant or ma- 
chinery installed in the factory on or after that date. 

The percentage aforesaid shall be ascertained on the basis of the 
value of the plant and machinery as delivered into the factory. 

3. The minister may, if he thinks fit, in the case of sugar or molasses 
manufactured during the year beginning on the Ist day of October, 
1924, withhold payment of any subsidy payable in respect thereof unless 
and until he is satisfied that all duties of excise payable in respect 
thereof have been duly paid. 

4. Subject to the provisions of this section the subsidy shall be to 
the person by whom the sugar or molasses was manufactured and the 
amount thereof payable to any person shall be calculated in respect of 
the amount of sugar which is manufactured by that person in each 
week and in respect of the amount of molasses which in each week is 
delivered from the factory or used therein in the manufacture of food 
for stock, and payment shall be made from time to time as soon as 
may be after the amount payable in respect of each week has been 
ascertained: Provided, That where, subject to and in accordance with 
any rules, sugar or molasses which has been manufactured in one fac- 
tory is removed into another factory for the purpose of being therein 
subjected to a further process of manufacture and no claim is made 
for payment of subsidy in respect of the article as manufactured in the 
first factory, the subsidy shall be payable in respect of the article as it 
exists when finally manufactured in the second factory and to the 
person by whom the article was manufactured therein. 

5. All claims for payment of subsidy shall be made to and deter- 
mined by the minister in accordance with rules, and any decision of the 
minister given with respect to or in connection with any such claim 
shall, subject to the provisions of this act, be final and conclusive. 

6. If any person acts in contravention of or fails to comply with any 
rule, he shall, in respect of each offense, be liable on summary con- 
viction to a penalty of ‘£50. 

(2) 1. Any company which manufactures in Great Britain sugar or 
molasses from home-grown beet shall in every year in which a subsidy 
is payable under this act send to the minister a statement in the form 
of a balance sheet, audited by the company’s auditors, containing a 
summary of the company’s share capital, its liabilities, and its assets, 
giving such particulars as will disclose the general nature of those 
liabilities and assets and how the values of the fixed assets have been 
arrived at and also a statement of profit and loss, audited in like 
manner. Every such statement shall be made up to such date as may 
be specified therein and shall be sent to the minister within 90 days 
of that date. 

2. Such balance sheet and statement of profit and loss shall be drawn 
up in accordance with rules, and the minister may require such 
explanations in relation thereto as may seem to him proper. 

3. If a company makes default in complying with the requirements 
of this section it shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding £5 for every day during which the default continues. 

4. The minister shall lay before Parliament copies of all balance 
sheets sent to him in accordance with the requirements of this section. 

(3) [Fair wages to be paid by employers in receipt of subsidy.] 

(4) 1. The exemption from duties of excise given by section 6 of the 
finance act, 1922, in respect of sugar and molasses manufactured from 
beet grown in Great Britain or Northern Ireland shall cease, and, 
accordingly, section 5 of the finance act, 1924, (which makes provision 
for the excise duties to be charged and the drawbacks and allowance 
to be allowed and paid in respect of sugar and molasses manufactured 
in Great Britain or Northern Ireland), shall extend to sugar and 
molasses manufactured in Great Britain or Northern Ireland from such 
beet as aforesaid. 

* * 6 * * * 7 

3. This section shall be deemed 
30th day of September, 1924. 

(5) 1. If it is found at any time that any person has obtained any 
payment by way of subsidy to which, or to part of which, he was not 
lawfully entitled, the amount of that payment or of that part of the 
payment may, without prejudice to the recovery thereof as a debt due 
to the Crown, and without prejudice to the criminal liability, if any, 
of any person for any untrue statement or untrue representation, be 
recovered by the minister summarily as a civil debt. 

2. If for the purpose of obtaining payment of the subsidy either for 
himself or for any other person any person makes any untrue state- 
ment or untrue representation, he shall, in respect of each offense, be 
liable on summary conviction to a penalty of £50, unless he proves 
that he did not know, and could not with reasonable diligence have 
ascertained, that the statement or representation was untrue. 


to have had effect as from the 
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ScHEDULES 
First schedule 
RATE OF SUBSIDY 


Rate per hundredweight 


If manu- | If manu- 
factured factured 
between between 
Sept. 30, Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1924, and | 1928, and | 1931, and 

Oct. 1, 1928 | Oct. 1, 1931] Oct. 1, 1934 


If manu- 
factured 
between 


Article 


d, 
6 


Sugar which when tested by the polariscope in- 
dicates a polarization exceeding 98° 

Sugar of a polarization— 
Exceeding 97 and not exceeding 98-_-_. 
Exceeding 96 and not exceeding 97. 
Exceeding 95 and not exceeding 96... 
Exceeding 94 and not exceeding 95-_. 
Exceeding 93 and not exceeding 94-_- 
Exceeding 92 and not exceeding 93-_- 
Esceeding 91 and not exceeding 92--- 
Exceeding 90 and not exceeding 91-.. 
Exceeding 89 and not exceeding 90-_- 
Exceeding 88 and not exceeding 89-_- 
Exceeding 87 and not exceeding 88-_- 
Exceeding 86 and not exceeding 87... 
Exceeding 85 and not exceeding 86... 
Exceeding 84 and not exceeding 85-_. 
Exceeding 83 and not exceeding 84. ._ 
Esceeding 82 and not exceeding 83... 
Exceeding 81 and not exceeding 82-_-.. 
Exceeding 80 and not exceeding 81--- 
Exceeding 79 and not exceeding 80. _- 
Exceeding 78 and not exceeding 79--- 
Exceeding 77 and not exceeding 78- _. 
Exceeding 76 and not exceeding 77 

Molasses— 
If containing 70 per cent or more of sweet- 

ening matter 
If containing less than 70 per cent and 
more than 50 per cent of sweetening 


Oa, 
ca 


_ 
_ 
_ 


NEAADSopeswor 


_ 
QaQSCK ROCKS OCW WOVWSNE NK Os! 


_ 
a 


~ 
PLRKAONwWo-m 


ond, Sete esse noeewoen 


oF out weSryteepsesssom= 
CSCeOanwmonasOKWOsSOUners ar 
COW meDmwre OCsonDawomunc-18% 
CHOWK WOWwk eK Ke KR KR KOO oe 


- 
a 
AADATAIATAT-IDHHHOOSO 
~ 


od 
~ 
9 
o 


10.9 11.3 11.6 
If containing not more than 50 per cent and 
not less than 45 per cent of sweetening 
2 10.5 1 5.2 
Rates bearing the same proportion 
to the rates provided by this sched- 
ule in the case of molasses contain- 
ing not more than 50 per cent and 
not less than 45 per cent of sweet- 
ening matter as the percentage of 
sweetening matter bears to 50 per 
cent. 


If containing less than 45 per cent of sweet- 
ening matter. 


Notr.—Where the amount of the sugar or molasses is less than one 
hundredweight, the rate of the subsidy shall be proportionately reduced, 


SECOND SCHEDULE 
Minimum prices of beet 

Description of beet: Beets grown in the years 1924, 1925, 1926, or 
1927. 

Price per ton, 44s. 

For the purposes of this schedule— 

(1) The price means the price payable as in respect of beets prop- 
erly topped and washed, delivered into the factory sidings or flumes, 
and having a sugar content of 15% per cent. 

(2) Where the sugar content of any beets is greater or less than 
15% per cent, there shall be made an addition to or deduction from 
the minimum price at the rate of 3d in respect of each 0.1 per cent 
above or below 1514, as the case may be. 

(3) The sugar content of beets shall be ascertained by means of the 
cold water digestion method. 


THIRD SCHEDULE 


Provisions substituted for paragraph 8 of part III of first schedule to 
finance (No. 2) act, 1915 


8. The commissioners of customs and excise may make regulations 
prohibiting the manufacture of sugar except by persons holding a license 
and having made entry for the purpose, and for fixing the date of expira- 
tion of the license, and with a view to securing and collecting the 
excise duties imposed on sugar and molasses, and to verifying claims 
for drawback, allowance, or subsidy, may make regulations regulating 
the manufacture of sugar, the use of molasses in a licensed sugar 
manufactory in the manufacturing of feeding stuffs for stock, and the 
warehousing and removal from the manufactory of sugar and molasses, 
and may by those regulations apply to the excise duties and drawbacks 
on sugar and to manufacturers of sugar any enactments relating to 
any duty or drawback of excise or customs and to persons carrying on 
any trade subject to the laws of excise. 

If any person acts in contravention of, or fails to comply with, any 
regulations made under this schedule, the article in respect of which 
the offense is committed shall be forfeited and the person committing 
the offense shall be liable in respect of each offense to an excise penalty 
of £50. (15 Geo. 5c, 12. Chitty’s Stat., vol. 24 pp, 746-752.) 
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Friends and critics of the bounty alike admit that it is too early to 
judge fairly the effects of its operation. Capital has not been attracted 
to the enterprise, as was expected by reason of the temporary character 
and uncertain future of the subsidy. It is provided for only 10 years, 
and British capitalists do not expect the industry to be placed on a 
profitable basis in so short a time. The beet industry was established 
on the Continent only by a heavy subsidy. It required 50 years of 
subsidy to make the industry in Holland independent of state aid. 
(London Times, February 28, 1927.) 

The capital invested in 11 sugar-beet manufacturing companies in 
1927 was £3,242,028. (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
210: 1413. Figures furnished by the Minister of Agriculture.) In 1928, 
19 factories were operating with a paid up share capital of £7,830,000, 
of which £1,750,000 was foreign. (Ibid. 218: 833.) 

A considerable portion of the capital needed for building the beet- 
sugar factories was supplied by the Government under the trade facili- 
ties act. 

Mr. Wood, Minister of Agriculture, stated on March 9, 1925, that the 
Government had subscribed £2,145,507, excluding mortgages, of which 
£848,594 had been paid. (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
181:914.) In September, 1925, the Manchester Guardian estimated 
that the Government loan amounted to about one-third the cost of 
building, or about £1,120,000. (Manchester Guardian, September 17, 
1925.) 

Farmers were at first slow to undertake beet growing. They feared 
that the higher factory wages would raise wages on the land. Experi- 
ence proved, however, that there was no competition between the grow- 
ing and manufacturing of sugar beets. The harvest season is over 
by October, when the factories begin to handle the crop. The manu4q 
facturing year runs from October to January. The same laborers can 
work on the land and in the factories. In fact, laborers are generally 
gathered in motor busses from the country and returned at the end 
of the day. This method of supplying labor has materially relieved 
housing problems in the new manufacturing towns. (The New States- 
man, February 19, 1927.) 

The benefits of the subsidy to agriculture have not been questioned, 
Sugar beets grow in any soil that can be cultivated to a depth of 12 
inches, The climate in England furnishes sufficient sunshine to mature 
the crop and the season for harvest is generally longer than on the 
Continent. Deep cultivation has benefited cereal and grass crops in 
rotation with sugar beets. 

Farmers were reluctant to grow beets for fear the new industry 
would drive out wheat. As a matter of fact more wheat has been 
produced by reason of the increased fertility of the land when beets 
and wheat are grown in rotation. (Earl of Denbigh, Beet Sugar to 
Restore Rural England. World To-Day, November, 1924.) On the Con- 
tinent cattle raising was stimulated by the beet industry which fur- 
nished cheap food, but in England the tops are generally plowed under 
to enrich the soil for the next year’s crop. The solid refuse of the fac- 
tory is from 50 to 60 tons to the thousand tons of beet, and this, too, 
is a valuable cattle food. The liquor refuse of sugar refining contains 
minerals which are valuable as fertilizer. (Manchester Guardian, Sep- 
tember 17, 1925.) 

Beet growing is well suited for small farms such as those of England. 
Moreover, beet growing provided the farmer with a crop which he could 
sell by contract directly to the factory and thus put ft beyond the reach 
of the worst class of middleman. (The New Statesman, February 19, 
1927.) Beet growing has an advantage over many other agricultural 
industries, such as cattle raising. As soon as the beet crop is har- 
vested it can be turned into ready money. (Parliamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, 180: 1121-1122.) 

It would seem that the advantages to British farming would justify the 
existence of the new industry, but parliamentary debates have disclosed 
the fact that the farmer does not get a fair proportion of the bounty. 
It has been charged that the State grant is going largely to the manu- 
facturers, who not only profit by the subsidy but by the lower excise 
duty, the high custom duty, and the advantage of Government loans for 
building purposes. Farmers were not satisfied with the distribution of 
profits. The factories were making a profit of £17 per ton of sugar, 
whereas the farmer could not make more than £4 or £5. (Speech by 
Mr. Runciman in the House of Commons, December 14, 1927, Parlla- 
mentary Debates, 211: 2420.) 

Moreover, it was charged that factories were concealing their real 
profits by charging large sums to depreciation or placing them in re- 
serve. Mr. Johnston, in the parliamentary debate of December 14, 1927, 
disclosed the figures of the Ely sugar-beet factory. The profits in 1927 
were £307,000, as compared with £83,000 in 1925. Sixty thousand 
pounds were paid in tax-free dividends at 12% per cent. Ipswich had 
declared 1214 per cent dividends, after three years had a reserve equal 
to 23 per cent of its issued capital, and had allowed 20 per cent for 
depreciation. (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 211: 2426.) 

Sir Godfrey Collins showed that the Cantley factory had a reserve 
amounting to two-thirds of its capital. (Ibid. 211 : 2432.) 

The Minister of Agriculture showed that the profit of 14 factories 
in the season 1926-27 was £242,000, or 744 per cent on issued capital 
stock, (Ibid, 211: 2462.) 
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The effect of the bounty as a solution of the unemployment problem 
is still doubtful. The sugar districts generally have no unemployed. 
Beet farming requires a labor outlay of £10 per acre, whereas grass 
represents in employment only 10s. to a pound and wheat from 50s. 
to £3. (Figures presented by Mr. Shepperson. Parliamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, 211: 2440.) 

The following table shows the increase in the number of laborers 
employed in the factories : 
Sugar season: Laborers 

1924-25! 
1926—27 2 
1927-28 2 

The acreage under cultivation has increased greatly in the four years 
of the bounty. . 
Acres under sugar beets 
19243 22, 600 
1925 3 56, 000 
1926 * 5125, 8i4 
1927 ¢ 5 222, 566 

The new factories employ farm labor for the most part. In view 
of the cost of the dole, which in 1925 amounted to about £36,000,000, a 
subsidy to a new and promising industry seemed to be good economy. 
(Manchester Guardian, September 17, 1925.) The policy, however, had 
met with sharp opposition. In the debate on the sugar subsidy on 
December 14, 1927, it was pointed out that the state was expending 
more in subsidy than it would have paid in unemployment dole to all 
the laborers in the beet-sugar factories, 

Mr. Runciman, much to the amusement of the House, showed that, 
allowing £1,000,000 loss in revenue by reason of the reduced excise 
duty and adding that to the subsidy, the state would have a fund 
from which a dole of £380 could be paid to each of the 8,400 factory 
workers and 7,000 ficld workers for three months’ labor. Then the 
state could buy sugar in Rotterdam, distribute it free of cost, and still 
have £1,500,000 left to distribute to the farmers. (Parliamentary 
Debates, December 14, 1927, House of Commons, 211 : 2424.) 

Moreover, the bounty-fed factories in competing with the old-estab- 
lished refineries caused an acute labor crisis. Seamen employed in trans- 
portation of colonial cane sugar were unemployed. Wharves were aban- 
doned and shipping damaged. Men were discharged in the unsubsidized 
factories, but defenders of the subsidy maintained that, man for man, 
the new factories had taken on as many as the old refineries had 
discharged. (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 222 : 553-554.) 

The following table shows the amount spent in bounty, 1925-1927 
(Ibid. 211: 63-64): 


Statement showing subsidy paid to beet-sugar factories during manufac- 
turing seasons 1924-25, 1925-26, and 1926-27 


Manufacturing season 


as gam 
Felstead 

Bury St. Edmunds. 
Wissington..... 





The total subsidy rose to £4,309,259 in the season 1927-28, and it 


was estimated that the amount would be £4,250,000 in 1928-29. 
liamentary Debates, House of Commons, 220: 919-920.) 

The increased production in sugar accounts for the relatively high 
estimate in 1928, even though the rate per ton was diminished. 

The Government did not anticipate that the sugar-beet industry would 
injure the old refineries. Yet it was revealed in the debate of December 
14, 1927, that of the 18 refineries in the Greenock district, all had 
closed but 5 since the bounty act went into force. (Ibid. 211 : 2417.) 

In the debate on the bill February 18, 1925, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture showed that the total consumption of sugar in England was one 
and one-half million tons per year. In 1924 the sugar refineries pro- 
duced 23,000 tons, or four days’ supply.» The new factories were not 
intended to contpete with the existing sugar refineries but with con- 


(Par- 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 213: 738. 

2ibid. 220:1499-1500. Figures to September 30, 1928. Of this num- 
ber, 6,943 were seasonal laborers and 1,825 were employed for the 
entire year. It is not possible to determine the exact number of farm 
laborers employed in beet growing. The Minister of Agriculture under 
interpolation has never given an estimate of the number. 
we of Agriculture figures. Gleanings and Memoranda, March, 

6. 
* Minister of Agriculture. 
*England and Wales. 


Parliamentary Debates, Commons, 220: 1965, 
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tinental sugar trade. (Ibid. 180: 1128-1129.) Even if all available 
land were put under cultivation it was estimated that Britain could 
never supply her domestic market. The most that could be expected 
was a fairly stable market price and lower rates on sugar by reason of 
the competition. (Ibid. 179: 1308.) The bounty in this respect has 
not entirely fulfilled the expectations of its advocates. Labor and other 
production costs are higher in England than on the Continent. The 
price of raw sugar has generally been higher in England. In 1926 
washed and topped beets sold at 54s. a ton in England and at 25s. 
to 30s. on the Continent. (Gleanings and Memoranda, March, 1926.) 

In a recent address before the British Sugar Beet Society the Min- 
ister of Agriculture said that the acreage under sugar beets had in- 
creased from 22,000 when the subsidy commenced to 200,000 acres. 
Farmers had improved the yield per acre and‘ the sugar content of 
beet, but in neither respect was British beet as yet equal to the con- 
tinental product. 

The beet-sugar industry in Britain is still in an experimental stage. 
It is too early even to determine what is the effect of the lower bounty 
rate which obtained according to the schedule in 1928. The acreage in 
1928 was reduced by 50,000, but whether that is due to the bad harvest 
of 1927 or owing to the anticipation of reduced profits with the re- 
duced bounty is not known. The success or failure of the bounty 
can not be known until after 1934, when all subsidy is to be withdrawn. 


BOUNTIES AS PROVIDED FOR IN UNITED STATES TARIFF ACTS 

Tariff act of July 4, 1789 (1 Stat. 27, sec. 4): There shall be al- 
lowed and paid on every quintal of dried and on every barre! of pickled 
fish of the fisheries of the United States, and on every barrel of salted 
provision of the United States exported to any country without the 
limits thereof in lieu of a drawback of the duties imposed on the im- 
portation of the salt employed and expended therein, viz: 

On every quintal of dried fish, 5 cents. 

On every barrel of pickled fish, 5 cents. 

On every barrel of salted provision, 5 cents. 

Tariff act of July 31, 1789 (1 Stat. 46, sec. 33): The sums allowed 
to be paid by law on the exportation of dried or pickled fish and of 
salted provisions shall be paid by the collector of the port or district 
from whence the same shall be exported: Provided, That due entry 
thereof shall be first made and bonds given, as in case of drawbacks, 
and that no such allowance shall be made unless it shall amount to $3 
at the least upon any entry. 

Act of August 10, 1790 (1 Stat. 181, 182, sec. 4): There shall be 
allowed and paid on dried and pickled fish of the fisheries of the United 
States and on other provisions salted within the said States, which 
after the last day of December next shall be exported therefrom to any 
foreign port or place in lieu of a drawback of the duty on the salt which 
shall have been expended thereupon, according to the following rates, 
namely: Dried fish, per quintal, 10 cents; pickled fish and other salted 
provisions, per barrel, 10 cents. 

Act of April 27, 1792 (1 Stat. 260, sec. 6): [Drawbacks and allow- 
ances in relation to duty on salt: On pickled fish at the rate of 8 cents 
per barrel and on other provisions at the rate of 5 cents per barrel.] 

Act of July 8, 1797 (1 Stat. 533, sec. 2): [The drawback in relation 
to existing duty on salt * * * 12 cents per barrel on pickled fish 
and on other provisions at the rate of 10 cents per barrel.] 

Act of March 2, 1799 (1 Stat. 692, 693, sec. 83) : And be it further en- 
acted, That on all pickled fish of the fisheries of the United States, ex- 
ported therefrom, there be allowed and paid a bounty of 30 cents per 
barrel; and on all provisions salted within the United States—dried 
fish excepted—there be allowed and paid a bounty of 25 cents per bar- 
rel, to be paid by the collector of the district from which the same 
shall be so exported without any deduction or abatement: * * * 
Provided always, That the said bounty or allowance shall not be paid 
until at least six months after the exportation of such pickled fish 
or salted provisions, to be computed from the date of the bond, and 
until the exporter or exporters thereof shall produce to the collectors 
with whom such outward entry is made such certificates or other sat- 
isfactory proof of the landing of the same as aforesaid, as is heretofore 
made necessary for canceling the bonds given on the exportation of 
goods entitled to drawback as aforesaid: And provided also, That the 
bounty or allowance as aforesaid shall not be paid unless the same 
shall amount to $10 at least upon each entry. (Sec. 83.) 

Act of July 29, 1813 (3 Stat. 50, 51, secs. 2, 3, 4) : On all pickled fish 
of the fisheries of the United States exported therefrom subsequent 
to the last day of December, 1814, there shall be allowed and paid a 
bounty of 20 cents per barrel, to be paid by the collector of the district 
from which the same shall be exported without any deduction or abate- 
ment: * * * And provided also, That the bounty or allowance as 
aforesaid shall not be paid unless the same shall amount to $10 at 
least upon each entry. 

Src, 3. And be it further enacted, That no bounty, drawback, or al- 
lowance shall be made under the authority of this act unless it shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the collector that the pickled fish for 
which the bounty, drawback, or allowance shall be claimed was wholly 
cured with foreign salt, and on which a duty shall have been secured 
or paid. 
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Suc, 4. And be it further enacted, That if any pickled fish shall be 
falsely or fraudulently entered with intent to obtain the bounty or 
allowance on their exportation as here provided, when the said fish 
are not entitled to the same, the said fish or the value thereof to be 
recovered of the person making such false entry shall be forfeited. 

Act of July 80, 1846 (9 Stat. 43, sec. 5): From and after the ist 
day of December, next, in lieu of the bounty heretofore authorized by 
law to be paid on the exportation of pickled fish of the fisheries of the 
United States, there shall be allowed, on the exportation thereof, if 
cured with foreign salt, a drawback equal in amount to the duty paid on 
the salt, and no more, to be ascertained under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat. 583, 584): That on and after July 1, 
1891, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid, from any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, under the provisions of section 
3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of sugar testing not less 
than 90° by the polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane 
grown within the United States, or from maple sap produced within 
the United States, a bounty of 2 cents per pound; and upon such sugar 
testing less than 90° by the polariscope, and not less than 80°, a 
beunty of 1% cents per pound, under such rules and regulations as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall prescribe, (Par. 231.) 

The producer of said sugar to be entitled to said bounty shall have 
first filed prior to July 1 of each year with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue a notice of the place of production, with a general description 
of the machinery and methods to be employed by him, with an estimate 
of the amount of sugar proposed to be produced in the current or next 
ensuing year, including the number of maple trees to be tapped, and an 
application for a license to so produce, to be accompanied by a bond in 
a penalty, and with sureties to be approved by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, conditioned that he will faithfully observe all rules 
and regulations that shall be prescribed for such manufacture and 
production of sugar. (Par. 232.) 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon receiving the applica- 
tion and bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a 
license to produce sugar from sorghum, beets, or sugar cane, grown 
within the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United 
States at the place and with the machinery and by the methods de- 
scribed in the application; but said license shall not extend beyond one 
year from the date thereof. (Par. 233.) 

No bounty shall be paid to any person engaged in refining sugars 
which bave been imported into the United States, or produced in the 


United States upon which the bounty herein provided for hag already 
been paid or applied for, nor to any person unless he shall have first 
been licensed as herein provided, and only upon sugar produced by such 
person from sorghum, beets, or sugar cane grown within the United 


States, or from maple sap produced within the United States. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall from time to time make all needful rules and 
regulations for the manufacture of sugar from sorghum, beets, or 
sugar cane grown within the United States, or from maple sap produced 
within the United States, and shall, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, exercise supervision and inspection of the manufacture 
thereof. (Par. 234.) 

And for the payment of these bounties the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to draw warrants on the Treasurer of the United States 
for such sums as shall be necessary, which sums shall be certified to 
him by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the bounties 
shall be disbursed, and no bounty shall be allowed or paid to any person 
licensed as aforesaid in any one year upon any quantity of sugar less 
than 500-pounds. (Par. 235.) 


Tum AMERICAN SuGAR Bounty Act 
ACT OF OCTOBER 1, 1890, SCHEDULE E—SUGAR 


231. That on and after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 1905, there 
shall be paid from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, under the provisions of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to 
the producer of sugar testing not less than 90° by the polariscope from 
beets, sorghum, or sugar cane grown within the United States a bounty 
of 2 cents per pound, and upon such sugar testing less than 90° by 
the polariscope and not less than 80°, a bounty of 134 cents per pound, 
under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenuc, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shail 
prescribe. 

232. The producer of said sugar to be entitled to said bounty shall 
have first filed prior to July 1 of each year with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue a notice of the place of production, with a general 
description of the machinery and methods to be employed by him, with 
an estimate of the amount of sugar proposed to be produced in the 
current or next ensuing year, including the number-of maple trees to be 
tapped, and an application for a license to so produce, to be accom- 
panied by a bond in a penalty and with sureties to be approved by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, conditioned that he will faithfully 
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observe all rules and regulations that shall be prescribed for such 
manufacture and production of sugar. 

233. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon receiving the appli- 
cation and bond hereinbefore provided for, shall Issue to the applicant a 
license to produce sugar from sorghum, beets, or sugar cane grown 
within the United States or from maple sap produced within the United 
States at the place and with the machinery and by the methods de- 
scribed in the application, but said license shall not extend beyond one 
year from the date thereof, 

234. No bounty shall be paid to any person engaged in refining 
sugars which have been imported into the United States or produced in 
the United States upon which the bounty herein provided for has al- 
ready been paid or applied for, nor to any person unless he shall have 
first been licensed as herein provided, and only upon sugar produced by 
such person from sorghum, beets, or sugar cane grown within the 
United States or from maple sap produced within the United States. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, shall from time to time make all needful rules 
and regulations for manufacture of sugar from sorghum, beets, or sugar 
cane grown within the United States or from maple sap produced within 
the United States and shall, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, exercise supervision and inspection of the manufacture 
thereof. 

235. And for the payment of these bounties the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to draw warrants on the Treasurer of the 
United States for such sums as shall be necessary, which sums shall be 
certified to him by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the 
bounties shall be disbursed, and no bounty shall be allowed or paid to 
any person licensed as aforesaid in any one year upon any quantity of 
sugar less than 500 pounds. 

236. That any person who shall knowingly refine or aid in the refining 
of sugar imported into the United States or upon which the bounty 
therein provided for has already been paid or applied for at the place 
prescribed in the license issued by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, and any person not entitled to the bounty herein provided for who 
shall apply for or receive same shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall pay a fine not exceeding $5,000 or be im- 
prisoned for a period not exceeding five years, or both, in the discretion 
of the court. 

237. All sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in eolor shall pay a duty 
of five-tenths of 1 cent per pound: Provided, That all such sugars 
above No. 16 Dutch standard in color shall pay one-tenth of 1 per cent 
per pound in addition to the rate herein provided for, when exported 
from or the product of any country when and so long as such country 
pays or shall hereafter pay, directly or indirectly, a bounty on the ex- 
portation of any sugar that may be included in this grade which is 
greater than is paid on raw sugars of a lower saccharine strength; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe suitable rules and regu- 
lations to carry this provision into effect: And provided further, That 
all machinery purchased abroad and erected in a beet-sugar factory and 
used in the production of raw sugar in the United States from beets 
produced therein shall be admitted duty free until the ist day of July, 
1892: Provided, That any duty collected on any of the above-described 
machinery purchased abroad and imported into the United States for the 
uses above indicated since January 1, 1890, shall be refunded. 

238, Sugar candy and all ‘confectionery, including chocolate confec- 
tionery, made wholly or in part of sugar, valued at 12 cents or less per 
pound, and on sugars after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or in 
any way adulterated, 5 cents per pound. 

239. All other confectionery, including chocolate confectionery, not 
specially provided for in this act, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

240. Glucose, or grape sugar, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

241. That the provisions of this act providing terms for the admission 
thereof of imported sugars and molasses and for. the payment of bounty 
on sugars of domestic production shall take effect on the ist day of 
April, 1891: Provided, That on and after the 1st day of March, 1891, 
and prior to the Ist day of April, 1891, sugars not exceeding No. 16 
Dutch standard in color may be refined in bend without payment of 
duty, and such refined sugars may be transported in bond and stored 
in bonded warehouse at such points of destination as are provided in 
existing laws relating to the immediate transportation of dutiable goods 
in bond, under such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The foregoing is offered only as a guide to indicate what to 
accept and what to avoid in the law which was abandoned. 
Since that time our insular possessions have revolutionized the 
entire sugar question and by their free imports and rapid growth 
have pronounced the doom of the domestic duty unless saved by 
a specific bounty. That is offered for your consideration, and I 
again introduce the bill into the Recorp because it is of brief 
character and is liable to be overlooked elsewhere in the Rrecorp. 

The Tariff Commission, pursuant to my request, have fur- 
nished additional data on the subject of constitutionality of the 
bounty act of 1890, 
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This is an important feature of any study and conclusions to 
be had, so I have attached it, entire, to my remarks and express 
my sincere thanks for information so kindly furnished by the 
commission. 

Unitrep States TARIFF COMMISSION, 
April 20, 1929. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Frear: Inclosed are some memoranda on bounties, and 


also notes on the constitutionality of the bounty provision of the act of 
1890. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas O. MArvIN, Chairman, 
BounTiEes 


Payment of bounties by various countries was adopted with a view of 
encouraging production and exports. Export bounties were regarded 
as a meaDs of increasing production and, in some cases, took the place 
of production bounties. Such bounties were common in England and 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

ENGLAND 

In England in the year 1689 a bounty of 5 shillings on 8 imperial 
bushels (15 cents per United States bushel) was placed upon the ex- 
portation of wheat, rye, barley, and malt. The bounty was not finally 
repealed until 1814, During the same period bounties were granted to 
the herring and whale fisheries and to the production of pig iron and 
certain naval stores in the colonies. (Dictionary of Tariff Information, 
U. S. Tariff Commission, p. 75.) 

Bounties granted by England are thus referred in The Industrial 
Development of Nations, by George B. Curtiss, Volume I, page 86: 

“To encourage the production of domestic goods in 1722, 3 shillings 
were paid by the Government on the exportation of every pound weight 
of silks; 4 shillings for silks mixed with gold or silver, and 1 shilling 
on silk stockings. Especially important were the efforts to promote 
shipbuilding. In 1703 bounties were paid on imports from American 
colonies of pitch, tar, hemp, turpentine, masts, and spars. Shipbuilding 
was also stimulated by paying a reward for the construction of ships of 
arge size. A tenth part of the tonnage and poundage duty for the first 
three voyages were given to the shipowner for building a 3-decker of 
450 tons capable of carrying 32 guns. A royal navy of 30,000 reserves, 
ready to be called into service at any time, was enrolled. They were 
paid £2 sterling per annum whether called upon or not, and when in 
active service were given a larger share of the prize money and a prefer- 
ence in promotion over common sailors.” 

IRELAND 


The linen industry of Ireland offers a well-known example of the 
application of bounties, Previous to their employment there had been 
little linen ‘manufactured in Ireland. About 1740 an annual subvention 
of £20,000 was allowed to encourage the linen industry. These bounties 
were paid from 1740 to 1830, and were extended to England and Scot- 
land. (Tariff Dictionary, U. 8. Tariff Commission, p. 76.) 


FRANCE 


In France bounties were granted for silk culture and various indus- 
trial enterprises. These bounties were usually granted to particular 
individuals rather than to industries in general. They took various 
forms, such as freedom from taxes, annual pensions, loans without inter- 
est, etc. From an early date France granted bounties on sugar. For 
about 100 years the refineries were granted an export bounty. In 1786 
it assumed a different form. A decree at that time provided that all 
sugar coming from French colonies, if refined in one of the ports of the 
realm, should enjoy, upon exportation, a restitution of the import duties 
which had been paid upon it as raw sugar. This was the first applica- 
tion of the drawback in France. Certain other products, such as oriental 
embroideries, were also given a bounty similar to that on sugar. Sugar, 
however, was almost the only commodity granted general bounties. 
In 1892 bounties were established for the culture and manufacture of 
silk and linen and in 1898 for hemp. Other recent bounties granted by 
France were applied to the production of flax and olives. (Tariff Dic- 
tionary, U. S. Tariff Commission, p. 76.) 

“To encourage shipbuilding, commerce, and industries, bounties were 
paid [by France] to those who engaged in the fisheries and for build- 
ing vessels. Premiums were also paid on the exportation of wool 
manufactures, cotton manufactures, hardware, and other commodities 
of the production of French factories.” (The Industrial Development 
of Nations, by George B. Curtiss, Vol. I, p. 509.) 


GERMANY 


Germany has not been prominent in the use of direct State bounties, 


although indirect and private aid has been common. 
U. S. Tariff Commission, p. 76.) 
HUNGARY 


(Tariff Dictionary, 


Hungary employed bounties extensively when she endeavored to be- 
come economically free from Austria, and success was claimed for the 
method. (Tariff Dictionary, U. S. Tariff Commission, p. 76.) 
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AUSTRIA, ITALY, AND JAPAN 


Austria and Italy established bounties on silk in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, and Japan in 1897 on the exportation of silk. 
(Tariff Dictionary, U. S. Tariff Commission, p. 76.) 

In Italy, “as manufactures have grown, the need of shipping has 
been met by government bounties amounting to half a million of dol- 
lars annually. The result is seen in the increase of Italian vessels 
and tonnage amounting to over 150 per cent since 1870.” (The In- 
dustrial Development of Nations, by George B. Curtiss, Vol. I, p. 548.) 

In 1910 Venezuela temporarily placed bounties on the exportation of 
sugar, cane products, various textile fibers, fruits, oil, and animal 
products. 

Australia has granted bounties for the production of shale oil, cer- 
tain forms of iron and steel, some agricultural products, and preserved 
fish. In 1907 Australia granted bounties on combed wool and silver, 
destined for exportation. 

Bounties were paid by Canada on various iron and steel products for 
many years. Mineral oil and quicksilver have been subject to a bounty 
in New Zealand, and Russia granted a premium on the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery. (Tariff Dictionary, U. S. Tariff Commission, 
p. 76.) 

In the United States allowances or drawbacks on the exportation of 
spirits, pickled fish, and salted provisions were provided in our earliest 
tariff laws. The act of August 10, 1790, provided for a bounty of 10 
cents per quintal on dried fish, and 10 cents per barrel on pickled fish 
and other salted provisions exported from the United States to any 
foreign port. 

The sugar bounty authorized by the tariff act of 1890 is the most 
familiar illustration of the bounty policy in the United States. [The 
details of the sugar bounty of 1890 have previously been sent to you.] 

(There are herewith inclosed some notes on the constitutionality of a 
bounty.) 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF BOUNTIES 


(Vol. III, pp. 508-12, Encyclopedia of United States, Supreme Court 
Reports) 

A bounty is defined by Webster as “a premium offered or given 
to induce men to enlist into the public service, or to encourage any 
branch of industry, as husbandry or manufactures.” Within the term 
are included bounties for enlistment in the army, naval bounties, sugar 
bounties, fishing bounties, and bounties upon exportation. 

The acts of Congress under the Constitution, containing grants of 
land or money to soldiers, have been habitually and repeatedly referred 
to as bounties, the words used being “bounty of three months’ pay 
and 160 acres of land,” “military bounty lands,” “military land 
bounties,” ‘“ bounty in money and land,” “money bounty,” “bounty 
of 160 acres of land,” “bounty in land,” “bounty right,” “bounty 
land,” and “ military land bounty.” Acts of December 24, 1811 (ch. 10, 
sec. 2); January 11, 1812 (ch. 14, sec. 12); May 6, 1812 (ch. 77); 
December 12, 1812 (ch. 4, sec. 3; 2 Stat. 669, 673, 729, 788); Janu- 
ary 28, 1814 (ch. 9, sec. 2); February 10, 1914 (ch. 11, sec. 4) : De- 
cember 10, 1814 (ch. 10, secs. 3-5) ; 3 Stat. 96, 97, 147) ; February 11, 
1847 (ch. 8, sec. 9); September 28, 1850 (ch. 85; 9 Stat. 125, 520). 


SUGAR BOUNTIES 


(Allen v. Smith, 173 U. S. 389, 393, 43 L. Ed. 741; United States ». 
Realty Co., 163 U. S. 427, 434, 41 L. Ed. 215; Field v. Clark, 143 
U. S. 649, 36 L. Ed. 294) 

By act of Congress, October 1, 1890, it was provided that there 
should be paid to the “producer of sugar” a bounty, dependent upon 
certain tests therein named. The constitutionality of this act has been 
raised, but the court refused to pass upon it. 

(The question whether the bounty provisions of the act’ of 1890 
were constitutional was raised in the case of Field v. Clark (143 U. 8. 
649, 36 L. Ed. 294). The contention in that case was that such pro- 
visions were unconstitutional, and that therefore the whole tariff act 
of 1890 was void. The court declined to decide the question as to 
the constitutionality of those provisions because, as the court held, 
the rest of the act would be valid even if the bounty provisions were 
void. So in United States v. Realty Co. (163 U. S. 427, 437, 41 L. 
Ed. 215, the question was held immaterial to the decision of the court.) 

The act of October 1, 1890, was repealed by the act of 1894, pro- 
hibiting the payment of bounties thereafter. By a still later act, the 
act of March 2, 1895, it was enacted that there should be paid to 
those “ producers and manufacturers of sugar’ who had complied 
with the provisions of the previous act, a similar bounty upon sugar 
manufactured and produced by them previous to August 28, 1894, 
upon which no bounty had been previously paid. In a contention as 
to the constitutionality of this act, the court held that Congress had 
the power to appropriate money for the payment of claims founded 
upon an equitable, moral, and honorary obligation. 

(The constitutionality of the act of March 2, 1895, was affirmed in 
United States v. Realty Co., 163 U. 8S. 427; Allen v. Smith, 173 U. 8. 
389, 393. 
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The appropriations of money in the act of 1895, to be paid to certain 
manufacturers and producers of sugar who had complied with the act 
of 1890, were within the power of Congress to make and were consti- 
tutional and yalid. United States v. Realty Co.) 

The bounty authorized to be paid will be paid only upon the presenta- 
tion of such proofs of manufacture and production as shall be required 
in each case by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proyal of the Secretary of the Treasury, and under such rules and regu- 
lations as shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

FISHING BOUNTIES 

Persons engaged in certain kinds of fishing are entitled to a bounty 
allowed them by statute, 

(Act of July 29, 1813, United States v. Nickerson, 17 How. 204, 15 
L. Ed. 219.) 

Before receiving such bounty certain conditions must be performed. 

BOUNTY UPON BXPORTATION 


When a tax is remitted upon sugar exported it is a bounty upon 
exportation (Downs v. United States, 187 U. 8. 496, 47 L. Ed. 275). 


The following is a form of a bill that I believe is necessary to 
save our sugar industries: 


Hi. R. 963, Seventy-first Congress, first session 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 17, 1929. 
Mr. Frear introduced the following bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed: 


A bill to amend paragraph 501 of schedule 5 of an act entitled “An act 
to provide revenue and regulate commerce with foreign countries and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 

approved September 21, 1922 


poses,” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That on and after July 
1, 1930, there shall be paid, from any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, under the provisions of section 3689 of the Revised 
Statutes, to the producer of sugar testing not less than 98 degrees by 
the polariscope, from beets, or sugar cane, or corn grown within the 
continental United States, a bounty of 2 cents per pound; and upon 
such sugar testing less than 98 degrees by the polariscope, a bounty of 
1% cents per pound, under such rules and regulations as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall prescribe. 

The producer of said sugar to be entitled to said bounty shall have 
first filed prior to July 1 of each year with the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue a notice of the place of production, with a general descrip- 
tion of the machinery and methods to be employed by him, with an esti- 
mate of the amount of sugar proposed to be produced in the current or 
next ensuing year, and an application for a license to so produce, to be 
accompanied by a bond in a penalty, and with sureties to be approved 
by tle Commissioner of Internal Revenue, conditioned that he will 
faithfully observe all rules and regulations that shall be prescribed for 
such manufacture and production of sugar. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon receiving the applica- 
tion and bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a 
license to produce sugar from beets, sugar cane, or corn grown within 
the continental United States at the place and with the machinery and 
by the methods prescribed in the application, but said license shall not 
extend beyond one year from the date thereof. 

No bounty shall be paid to any sugar producer, or to any company 
or corporation of sugar producers otherwise eligible to receive the 
bounty, provided any children under 16 years of age are employed or 
are required to work more than eight hours in any one week, either in 
the production of the beets, sugar cane, or corn to be used in the pro- 
duction of sugar, or in any of the sugar-making operations. 

No bounty shall be paid to any person engaged in refining sugars 
which have been imported into the United States or produced in the 
United States upon which the bounty herein provided for has already 
been paid or applied for, nor any person unless he shall have first been 
licensed as herein provided, and only upon sugar produced by such 
person from beets, or sugar cane, or corn grown within the continental 
United States. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Seeretary of the Treasury, shall from time to time make 
all needful rules and regulations for the manufacture of sugar from 
bects, sugar cane, and shall under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury exercise supervision and inspection of the manufacture thereof. 

And for the payment of these bounties the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to draw warrants on the Treasurer of the United States 
for such sums as shall be necessary, which sums shall be certified to 
him by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the bounties 
shall be disbursed, and no bounty shall be allowed or paid to any person 
licensed as aforesaid in any one year upon any quantity of sugar less 
than 500 pounds. 

That any person who shall knowingly refine or aid in the refining of 
sugar imported into the United States or upon which the bounty herein 
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provided for has already been paid or applied for, at the place pre- 
scribed in the license issued by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and any person not entitled to the bounty herein provided for who 
shall apply for or receive the same shall be guilty of misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall pay a fine not exceeding $5,000 or be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding five years, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

On and after July 1, 1930, all sugars imported from any foreign 
country into the United States or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the islands 
of Guam and Tutuila) testing above 97 sugar-degrees by the polariscope 
shall pay a duty of 144 cents per pound; testing 97 sugar-degrees or 
less by the polariscope, 1 cent per pound: Provided, That all sugars 
testing by the polariscope above 90° shall pay one-tenth of 1 per cent 
per pound in addition to the rates herein provided for when exported 
from or the product of any country when and so long as such country 
pays, or shall hereafter pay, directly or indirectly, a bounty on the 
exportation of any sugar of like polariscopic test which is greater than 
is paid on raw sugars of a lower saccharine strength; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe suitable rules and regulations to carry 
this provision into effect. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to abrogate or in any way 
modify or change the reciprocal relations existing between the United 
States and the Republic of Cuba. 

All acts or parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair announce how 
the time stands now? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hupson). The gentleman from Iowa 
has used 4 hours and 37 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Louisiana has used 4 hours and 12 minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, Furmer], a member 
of the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
committee : 

I am going to give my hearty support to this legislation, 
H. R. 1, with the hope that the President of the United States 
will give to the agricultural interests a board not only capable 
of filling the job but one that will be deeply interested in and 
sympathetic toward agriculture, 

In speeches made by me during my first campaign for Con- 
gress, and as well as speeches made by me during the past 
eight years in Congress on farm legislation, I have tried to 
stress the great need of a real marketing system that would 
tend to eliminate a great many useless middlemen, many of 
them real parasites, sapping the life blood out of not only the 
producer but the consumer, and thereby bring about as nearly 
as possible direct marketing under a highly organized system. 
Farmers producing the staple agricultural commodities deal 
almost exclusively as an individual both in buying and selling; 
therefore, they are now attempting to perform a variety of func- 
tions such as now obtained in almost no other trade, It is too 
much to expect a farmer to be an efficient producer as well as 
an expert salesman. He is supposed to be a judge of -the 
market conditions as well as an astute financier. Therefore, 
the only way for farmers to succeed and take their business 
out of the hands of the fellow who is squeezing agriculture 
to-day is to organize so they can really control their own 
business. 

The four major problems confronting farmers to-day are 
the controlling of the surplus, when they are blessed with 
one, production credits, establishing a marketing system of 
their own, and collective buying and selling. I can see in this 
bill a new day for agriculture if, as stated, we may be able to 
secure the right type of board and if farmers will organize and 
avail themselves of the powers, possibilities, and finances vested 
in and under the board. 

My colleague [Mr. Purnetr] stated in his speech that we 
propose to give to agriculture what we have given to the 
railroad interest, to the banking interest, and so on. It is a 
known fact that the railroad interest and the banking interest, 
composed of small groups well organized and well financed, are 
able to speak with the President and thereby secure a board 
that, seems to be interested in and serving the best interests 
of these groups. 

The serious question in my mind is whether the farmers, 
who are largely unorganized, will have any weight with the 
President in naming a farm board that will truly represent 
the agricultural interest. 

The railroad interests can and do submit to their board 
freight rates, from time to time, based on the valuation of 
their investment, cost of operation, with a fair margin of 
profit, and their board, with facts in hand to substantiate the 
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claims of the railroads, will put their O. K. on same regardless 
of the producer, manufacturer, or shipper of the commodity. 
lt is my contention that under this bill, if farmers will or- 
ganize, put real business practices into their business, and 
thereby submit requests through the officials of their organiza- 
tions for the carrying out of the provisions of this legislation, 
the board, with facts in hand to warrant same, will respond, 
and farmers can and will receive real benefits from this 
legislation. 

Let us take cotton and see how farmers and this board can 
operate so as to solve the cotton farmer’s problems. We from 
the South, representing cotton farmers, know to-day, based on 
the amount of cotton on hand, the amount that is being con- 
sumed and exported—all of which indicates that the farmers 
are being robbed in the price which they are receiving at this 
time for their cotton. The price to-day is from 15 to 19 cents, 
according to grade, at the farmers’ markets, and, as stated, with 
the facts aS we have them, we know that the price is too low 
by at least 6 cents per pound, or should be at this time about 
25 cents per pound. Now, if we had all of this machinery set 
up, the board and the money ready for operation, and farmer 
organizations with the facts in hand, they could go before this 
board, through the cotton advisory council, and present the 
facts, and if the board found the claims of the farmer organi- 
zations true, based on the facts that the board should and 
would have on hand, the board could then advance to a cotton 
stabilization corporation funds to go into the market and buy 
up whatever number of bales of cotton were required to ad- 
vance the price to 25 cents if 25 cents should prove to be the 
right price, withdrawing same from the market. 

I want to say right here that if the farmer organizations 
through the stabilization corporation and the board would 
function properly, as above stated, which they can do under 
this bill, they would not have to buy over two hundred and 
fifty to five hundred thousand bales of cotton to bring about 
results. 

Perhaps you would want to ask two or three very pertinent 
questions right at this point. In the first place, will this 
scheme benefit farmers not members of the “ co-ops”? 
not help the farmer on the outside that sells either to the 
stabilization corporation or through regular channels as to 
any inerease in price that the corporation might receive for 
eotton bought from farmers on the outside, except as they may 
sell along from time to time as the cotton advances from the 
low to the high. 

If, however, farmers on the outside will do their own holding 
either on their farms or properly stored and refuse to sell to the 
stabilization corporation, or through the regular channels, until 
the price has been stabilized along a fair average, they will be 
able to reap a just reward, and in the meantime help the 
stabilization corporation carry the load. 

There is one other way that all cotton farmers can be bene- 
fited and receive profits and also help cooperatives put over the 
scheme successfully, and thereby place the “co-ops” in a posi- 
tion to demonstrate the soundness of cooperative marketing to 
the farmer who would not otherwise come in. This plan was 
handled very successfully by the Long Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association of Mississippi, as stated by Mr. Bledsoe before our 
committee. 

In reply to a question asked by me, Mr. Bledsoe stated: 


In the cotton situation, if we were going into a stabilization effort, 
I would propose to set up a surplus pool in the association or a 
stabilization corporation by or under the control of the Cooperative 
Marketing Association, and get outside growers to assist or participate 
in it, with the right of withdrawal, so that the outside grower would 
not only get the benefit of the effort, but he would get a profit. 


I am going to insert at this point a very interesting record 
as given to our committee by Mr. Bledsoe in connection with 
this pool transaction wherein all growers took part, which netted 
a gross profit of $23.42 per bale after all expenses were paid: 

“] have made an examination of the books of account and record 
of the Staple Cotton Cooperative Association during our fiscal years 
1925-26 and 1926-27 to determine our experience in handling the 
surplus cotton crop of Delta staples delivered during the season of 
1925-26, and I submit herewith my report. 

“The total Delta cotton receipts for the fiscal year ended September 
1, 1926, was 953,423 bales. The average receipts for the five years 
prior to this season had been 542,000 bales. 

“On December 9, 1925, the directors of the association passed a 
resolution recognizing the existence of a surplus of some 300,000 bales 
of low-grade cotton and stating that the association was prepared to 
lend as much as $10,000,000 or more, if necessary, in financing the 
earrying of this surplus, The board authorized the management to 
make the following advances on cotton: 
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“Twelve cents a pound on low middling; 11 cents a pound on strict 
good ordinary; 10 cents a pound on good ordinary; 9 cents a pound on 
ordinary; 8 cents a pound on inferior or ‘ dogs.’” 

“ But the loans were adjusted on February 15, 1926, to conform with 
the following schedule: 

“Nine cents on strict good ordinary; 8 cents on good ordinary; 7 
cents on ordinary; 6 cents on inferior or ‘dogs’; 4 cents on ‘no 
class.’ ’”’ 

That is practically the market price existing at that time for this 
low-grade cotton. 

Mr. ASWBSLL. Is that all long-staple cotton? 

Mr. BLepsop. That is all long-staple cotton. It amounted to prac- 
tically 60 per cent of the spinnable value of the cotton based on the 
selling value of the high grades. 

“A full-page advertisement to the Delta farmers telling of the resolu- 
tion was run in the Memphis Commercial Appeal on December 15, 1925, 
and an advertisement was run in the New Bedford Sunday Standard on 
December 27, 1925, advising the mills of the action of the association. 

“Ninety-seven thousand three hundred and fifty-five bales of this 
cotton were received by the association and placed in the surplus pool. 
An average advance of 8.64 cents per pound was made on the cotton 
at the time of delivery. All low grade delivered during the late fall 
and winter of 1925 was placed in the surplus pool, and deliveries 
continued in volume until the middle of April, 1926. 

“No distribution of sales was made on this cotton until August 10, 
1927, the cotton having been gradually disposed of in increasing volume 
during 1926 and 1927, an interval of 21 months, as follows: 17 per cent 
by May 1, 1926; 22 per cent by September 1, 1926; 27 per cent by 
December 1, 1926; 43 per cent by May 1, 1927; 100 per cent by 
September 1, 1927. 

“A considerable amount of cotton of like grade which appeared in 
the 1926-27 crop retarded the liquidation of the surplus crop. Total 
Delta receipts for 1926-27 were 862,948 bales. The total association 
receipts that year were 235,523 bales. Sixty thousand three hundred 
and three bales were low grades. These 60,000 bales were sold in 
1926-27 at the same time that the bulk of the surplus low grades 
was sold. The 1925-26 surplus crop would have been disposed of 
months sooner if the crop of 1926-27 had not consisted of a large 
per cent of low grades. 

“On September 29, 1927, final settlement was made with the mem- 
bers who participated in this surplus pool. The average price secured 
by the association from the sale of the cotton amounted to 13.55 cents 
per pound, a gross profit of 4.91 cents per pound. The average weight 
of the cotton was 477 pounds per bale, so that the gross profit amounted 
to $23.42 per bale. 

“Charges for carrying the cotton were as follows: 

“Interest, $1.43 per bale, or $2.21 per $100 of value; insurance, 65 
cents per bale, or $1 per $100 of value; storage, $3.55 per bale; as- 
sociation’s expense, 97 cents per bale, or 14% per cent of gross products. 
Total cost per bale, $6.60, 

“The amount of the loss in weight was charged directly against the 
sales and reduced the actual sales price of the cotton somewhat. It 
averaged 6 pounds per bale, or 92 cents per bale, which increases the 
total cost of handling the surplus crop to $7.52 per bale. 
there is no loss in weight of shipping cotton.” 

I want to call your attention to the method of handling that. 
opened our surplus pool to all growers, irrespective of membership. 

We advanced something over $4,000,000, and the growers received 
a net profit on the operation of $2,300,000. We invited all growers in, 
with the right of withdrawal before the next season started, 

I want to call your attention to this fact, that during 1925, when 
we were receiving this low grade of cotton, you will notice there was 
not a surplus of cotton, as shown by the New York Cotton Exchange 
prices. Our surplus was in low-grade staple, and they were selling 
at a discount of from 1,000 to 1,200 points off of the future market 
in New York. 

When we have an excess surplus market of cotton because it is being 
hand picked, it stays in the field longer, and therefore our surplus is 
all of a low-grade variety, which requires special marketing facilities 
and ability to get rid of that low-grade cotton. 


Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman speaks about the advisory 
commodity council. I understand that that council is not to be 
appointed unless there is a recognized need for it. Is there not 
a danger that before this council could get together and make 
their report, much of the cotton would be out of the poorer 
farmers’ hands, who need the advance in price more than any- 
one else? 

Mr. FULMER. Under the bill, they do not propose to wait 
to appoint this advisory council. Perhaps that would be at- 
tended to as soon as the board is set up and organized, so that 
it will keep in touch with the situation all of the time. 


Normally, 


We 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PATTERSON. 
be a standing council? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

If the President will give us the right type of board and 
growers will cooperate so that we can function under this legis- 
lation, it is my belief that we will be able to so manage the 
nrarketing of our cotton, either through the sales agency of the 
association or stabilization selling agency, direct for export, 
and to the mills of America—thereby eliminating useless mid- 
diemen, surplus bagging which brings about excess freights, 
and many other wasteful methods in the present marketing of 
our cotton, as well as secure full benefit of the United States 
standard grades, premiums for extra staple lengths, and high- 
density compression. 

Perhaps you will say, “ Why do not cotton farmers do these 
things to-day?” No individual producer can cope with the 
small, well-organized group of jute-bagging manufacturers who 
make millions in selling the wasteful and disgraceful jute cover- 
ing now used by farmers in covering their cotton. As long as 
cotton is sold on a gross-weight basis—this being the only cotton 
country in the world that buys and sells cotton on this basis— 
the handlers of bagging and the shippers of cotton will continue 
to put on and patch on all bagging possible. Individual farmers 
selling cotton to Tom, Dick, and Harry at every cross-road mar- 
keting town in the cotton South can not have any control over 
the proper grading and stapling of their cotton. Local buyers 
from farmers as a rule know very little about proper grading 
and stapling of cotton,.and even if they did, they have to buy 
so as to deliver higher up—for instance, to the exporter or to 
some commission merchant or cotton factor, who are in a posi- 
tion to get full benefit of grading and stapling, making thou- 
sands of dollars of profit at the expense of the producer. These 
local buyers, as well as farmers, know that they are not getting 
2 square deal, but under the present system of marketing they 
are absolutely helpless. I have bought and sold thousands of 
bales of cotton and am therefore able to speak from my own 
experience along these lines. 

Individual farmers can not persuade the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to give preferential freight rates on high-density 
gin conrpressed cotton, which would mean the shipping of a 
hundred bales of cotton in one box car, whereas to-day, under 
our old method of a hundred years in loose packing of cotton, 
it takes three box cars to haul the same 100 bales. You can 
ship one bale of this type cotton to-day just as cheap per 100 
pounds as you can 1,000 bales. 

Some time ago I placed in my warehouse some 250 bales of 
cotton graded by an honest local cotton buyer in a small country 
town. Later I had a Government expert grader to grade this 


cotton, and according to the grading as to color and length of | 


staple given me by the expert grader, with the proper selling 
of this cotton so as to get these advantages, I am sure that it 
would amount to not less than $1,000 to $1,500 on this lot of 
cotton, 

It is my belief that the insurance feature of this bill will 
mean a wonderful inducement on the part of growers to come 
into a farm organization. Under this scheme, which will be 
fully covered by my colleague, Mr. WHITTINGTON, the associa- 
tion would be enabled to pay to the cotton farmer about 97 per 
cent of the value of his cotton on the day of delivery. In 
other words, if cotton were selling for 20 cents per pound, $100 
per bale, the farmer would receive $97, and would be guaranteed 
against a decline below this price, and would participate in any 
better prices or profits the association might receive for this 
cotton at settlement time or the end of the season. I can not 
imagine any farmer so ignorant or prejudiced toward organiz- 
ing as to refuse to take advantage of this section of the bill, 
which, in my judgment, is sound and workable on cotton and 
wheat. 

I call your attention to the statements made by Mr. Settle and 
Mr. Hull, of Indiana, Mr. Bledsoe, of Mississippi, and Mr. Corey, 
of Nebraska, before our committee. 

In regard to production credits and the buying end of the 
farmers’ business, I am sorry that this bill has nothing to say 
or do with authorizing the farm board to assist farm organiza- 
tions in the way of setting up loan associations to be owned 
and controlled by farmer organizations for the purpose of fur- 
nishing production credits to members of these farmer organiza- 
tions, as well as buying agencies. This, to my mind, would be a 
great inducement to farmers to come into the organization, be- 
cause to-day—and I speak out of my experience as a supply 
merchant for many years and as a small country banker at this 
time—farmers are suffering for production loans at low rates 
of interest and are being robbed as individual buyers. At the 
present time, when practically all agricultural banks have gone 
down, either under the 1920 deflation or because of being forced 





out or bought up by the larger centralized commercial banks |! for our greatest industry. 
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who are able to make more money out of their deposits by cen- 
tralizing them in the speculative markets, or through affiliated 
trust companies, and so forth, farmers are without production 
credits. During the period from 1900 to 1920 supply merchants 
and country banks served farmers along this line, although espe- 
cially in the case of supply merchants, at a very high rate of 
interest or profits. This bill, as stated, may work wonders for 
agriculture, but we will not have the picture complete and will 
be unable to solve the problem until we provide production 
credits and buying agencies, so as to bring about a bargaining 
power in buying which will mean millions to producers and one 
of the best inducements to growers to come into an organization. 

I want you to read the statement contained in the hearings 
before our committee of Mr. I. H. Hull, general manager of the 
purchasing department of the Indiana Farm Bureau. You will 
be able to get a better picture than I can paint in the time 
allotted to me for the discussion of this bill. 

As to the buying end of the farm business—many of the 
farm organizations now have these buying agencies and are 
doing a great work, but they need the assistance of this board 
along educational lines and proper financing. 

Mr. Huil stated that his organization started this work in 
Indiana about three years ago and they now have 64 of the 92 
counties in Indiana incorporated. They have accumulated about 
$500,000 of earnings during this period and have paid back to 
members in the way of patronage dividends all but about 
$83,000 that is held in reserve to do business with. 

Cotton farmers to-day are at the mercy of fertilizer manu- 
facturers who are well organized and who absolutely fix prices 
on their products to the cent per ton without any competition 
except a few independent companies. Just a few years ago 
they fixed prices through their agents as to what prices farmers 
should pay, cash and credit, with the right to cancel agent's 
contract unless he adhered to such contract. The individual 
farmer is unable in a great many cases to buy a carload of 
fertilizer, especially now when the railroad board has increased 
the tonnage of a minimum car of fertilizer from 10 tons to 20 
tons—all of which is real economy on the part of the railroad 
board in behalf of the railroads, which means conserving box- 
car space. This, under the present system of buying on the 
part of the farmers as individuals, will mean thousands of 
dollars out of their pockets, which can be overcome by collective 
buying. Farmers are wasting millions of dollars annually in 
buying mixed fertilizers shy in plant food but containing hun- 
dreds of pounds per ton of sand or filler of no value at all. 
Think of the wasted money for freights and labor in shipping 
in to fertilizer plants and shipping out to farmers this worth- 
less filler. 

Farmers would like to buy fertilizer materials—nitrate, fish 
scraps, blood, meal, acid, potash—and do their own mixing, 
thereby getting real plant food, and eliminate all of this mixing 
and middlemen profits, but they can not do it as individuals and 
without proper financing. 

In conclusion, I want to give you the picture, as I see it, that 
will solve or tend to solve the farmers’ troubles: 

A real farm board interested in and absolutely for agriculture. 

A marketing system on the order of the Federal reserve- 
bank system, organized from the county up to the State, with 
marketing facilities in all large marketing centers, warehouses, 
processing plants, fertilizer plants, clearing houses, and central 
commodity selling agencies, 

The world needs every pound and every bushel that we pro- 
duce and at a fair price to both the consumer and the producer, 
if properly distributed when and where needed. 

Intermediate credit bank act so amended to truly serve agri- 
culture on the same basis and same rediscount rates as the 
Federal reserve banks now serve member banks and the com- 
mercial interests. 

Production credits through farmer-owned loan associxtions 
and buying agencies for collective buying for members of farm 
organizations. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
I favor the passage of H. R. 1, because I feel that the time has 
arrived when Congress should do something for the stability of 
agriculture or else quit this everlasting political propaganda of 
“saving the farmer ” without taking action. 

For nearly six years agitation has been conducted, in and out 
of Congress, for the passage of various kinds of farm legislation, 
which has had for its main purpose “the placing of agriculture 
on the same economic basis as other industries in this country.” 
These proposals have fallen by the wayside, either in Congress 
or at the hands of the Executive, and consequently we have 
made no progress during that time in adopting a national policy 
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The time has come for action. We must make a start. The 
bill before us has a definite policy—“ that agriculture shall be 
placed on a basis of economic equality with other industries.” 
There can be only one interpretation of this policy, and that in- 
terpretation must be that the country, Congress, and the Gov- 
ernment have at last recognized that the agricultural interests 
of America are entitled to the same benefits of tariff protection 
as are now being enjoyed by other industries. 

The tariff wall—our present American standard of living— 
is based upon the difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad. The manufacturing industries have been 
able, to a large extent, to enjoy the benefits of the tariff because 
they have been able to control their production as well as price 
to the American consumer. 

The farmer, on the other hand, who supplies us with the dire 
necessities of life has had very little control over his production 
and absolutely nothing to say as to the price he was to receive 
for his products, 

The American farmer has received the benefit of the tariff on 
some of his nonsurplus products. The tariff rates on these agri- 
cultural products are so low, however, that they are far out 
of line with existing duties on manufactured products which 
the farmer is compelled to buy. 

It is well that there is to be a readjustment of the tariff, but 
this readjustment should be a revision upward on only agricul- 
tural products in order to equalize agricultural duties with 
existing rates on manufactured products. In addition, all do- 
mestically produced and competitive farm products, now subject 
to serious foreign competition, should be placed upon a proper 
tariff basis so as to encourage domestic production in nonsurplus 
commodities. Tariff action of this character will go a long ways 
toward the solution of the farm problem. 

If agriculture is to be placed upon a basis of economic equality 
with other industries, then the Federal farm board, created in 
this bill, must necessarily use the tariff as the yardstick in the 
administration of the act. There can be no other interpretation. 
Should any different policy be pursued, such action would be 
considered out of line with the intent of Congress, and a breach 
of faith to American agriculture. 

I have confidence in our President, and feel satisfied that he 
will appoint a sympathetic farm board—a group of competent 
men who will be interested in the future success and prosperity 
of agriculture, and who are able, on account of their outstand- 
ing ability, to administer the greatest experiment ever under- 
taken by the Government. 

In my opinion, the farm bill as reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which provides for the creation of a 
Federal farm board, as well as adequate machinery for efficient 
merchandizing of agricultural products, will, when administered 
according to the intent of Congress, go a long ways toward the 
solution of the agricultural problem. 

A fund of $500,000,000 is placed at the disposal of the board, 
to be used as loans and advances to cooperative associations and 
commodity stabilization corporations for working capital, ac- 
quisition of facilities, educational, and other purposes beneficial 
to agriculture. The idea being that the producers of all agricul- 
tural commodities, when properly organized and with govern- 
mental assistance, will be placed in a position to control and dic- 
tate prices in their own industry, the same as any private cor- 
poration. 

The passage of the House bill should stimulate cooperation in 
every agricultural commodity, as the producers will have the 
assurance that the Government has undertaken a definite policy 
to finance and assist the farmer in having control over the sale 
of his product on a national scale. The legislation will do away 
with the professional promoter, as future organization of co- 
operatives will be determined as a matter of necessity in each 
case under supervision of the farm board and the producers 
themselves. 

While the success of the legislation will to a large degree de- 
pend upon sympathetic administration by the farm board, there 
must nevertheless also be a responsive cooperative effort on the 
part of the producers of the country in order to make the experi- 
ment beneficial for agriculture. 

Agriculture is a diversified industry, and I do not expect that 
this bill will solve the entire agricultural problem. With it, 
hand in hand, must go the development of our inland water- 
ways, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, reduction in freight 
rates on agricultural products, development and operation of 
Muscle Shoals by the Government at the lowest cost, equitable 
tariff laws, and many other measures affecting agriculture of 
minor or major importance as time and experience will demon- 
strate as necessary in carrying out a complete program for 
agriculture. 

The bill under consideration deals with one phase of the farm 
problem, The merchandizing end, which, in my opinion, will 
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continue to be the main problem in agriculture as long as surplus 
production continues. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the producers of any com- 
modity may organize coop.rative associations and a stabilization 
corporation, and with governmental financial aid and assistance 
create a one-channel marketing agency for such commodity, so 
that it may be marketed in an orderly and profitable manner. 
These associations and corporations are to be owned and con- 
trolled by the producers. 

The bill goes further and provides that any commodity, such 
as wheat, may be divided and treated as separate commodities, 
according to regional or market types. A separate stabiliza- 
tion corporation may be organized for each distinctive type. 

Provisions are made for marketing machinery and facilities 
of all kinds, to be owned and controlled by the producers. 

Advisory committees selected by the producers will furnish 
the board with information and act for the producers in the 
establishment of stabilization corporations, but no action on 
their part will prevent the producers from also appearing 
before the board. 

The Federal farm board which will be an independent board, 
has been given broad powers in the administration of the act 
so as to cope with any emergency. They are required to 
report to Congress, recommend additional legislation as neces- 
sity requires, and advise and assist agriculture in every sound 
way in the production, control, and stabilization of prices of 
farm products. 

For four years the majority of the members of the Committee 
on Agriculture have stood together on farm legislation. We 
stand together now, having reported the present bill by a 
vote of 19 to 2. We favor the bill and urge the passage of a 
measure which I hope will be the first stepping stone to 
ultimate prosperity and economic equality for the men and 
women on the farms of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I take it that the farm board will read 
the gentleman’s speech, and will probably say, “These are 
our instructions in respect to the yardstick that we are to 
use for this or that particular product.” ‘They will also search 
the speech to find what they are to charge for the 800,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Has the gentleman informed any one what 
the charge will be for the 200,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat 
that will be exported? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Two hundred million bushels of export 
wheat must necessarily be sold at a world price in the world 
market. The idea of this bill is to create a one-channel market- 
ing system, so that the commodity of wheat may be marketed 
in an orderly manner over a period of 12 months of the year 
rather than to be dumped by thousands of wheat growers on 
the market in three or four months. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am friendly to the bill, but I want this 
to be stated in the Recorp. How can I reply to my people? Is 
the farm board going to supply our competitors with cheaper 
living than our own people? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. After we establish that one-channel mar- 
keting system there will be no competition, and the consumers 
in America wiil profit by that one-channel marketing system, 
because the cost of distribution will be lowered for all of them, 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the foreign labor buy wheat more 
cheaply than our own labor at home? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The foreign labor will buy their wheat at 
the world price. As long as we continue to produce a surplus 
of wheat in this country it will be a difficult proposition to 
give to the American farmer the benefit of the tar’ff on wheat. 
We can in some instances do that on the high-protein wheat 
produced in the northern sections of the country. There we can 
give the farmer the benefit of the tariff. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I was particularly interested in the gen- 
tleman’s speech with reference to the tariff. I want to ask the 
gentleman with reference to the declaration of policy section, 
and particularly to the following language in that section as 
being one of the legislative guides set up for the board: 


And by aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any 
tural commodity through orderly production and distribution, 
maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent 
from unduly depressing prices for the commodity. 


agricul- 
as to 


such st luses 


The words I want to particularly emphasize are these: 
So as to maintain advantageous domestic markets, 


I want to ask the gentleman as a member of the committee. 
reporting the bill whether the thought the committee had in 
mind in putting that language into the bill was the purpose 
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at least as an ideal that the business should be managed in 
such a way as to yield to the producer of export surplus crops 
the world price plus the tariff, or as much thereof as possible? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman has the correct idea on 
that proposition; but I go farther. The declaration of policy 
specifically sets forth that an attempt is now being made to 
place the agricultural industry of America upon the same basis 
of economie equality as other industries now enjoy. 

The only way that we can bring that about is to give 
American agriculture the benefit of the tariff the same as is 
now being enjoyed by the other industries in this country. I 
think that is the determining feature in the bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Your position, then, in a general way, is 
that the consumers generally, with rare exceptions, are now 
engaged in industries which produce products and commodities 
which, generally speaking, have the benefit of the tariff reflected 
in the price of the commodities which they produce? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is right. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Certainly. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman stated, I believe, that one rem- 
edy would be the raising of the tariff rates on some agricultural 
products and leaving tariff schedules on what the farmer has 
to buy as they are at present? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. As a general proposition, I believe that 
the tariff schedules on agricultural products should be raised to 
the same proportionate level as the tariff on munufactured 
products. 

Mr. KVALE. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion, Would not the gentleman go a little farther and say that 
the tariff provisions on some of the things the farmer has to 
buy should be in equity lowered? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. They should, in accordance with fairness 
to both industry and labor. 

Mr. KVALE. The industries have had the long end of it all 
these years? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Industry always has the long end of it. 
But, if the farmer cooperates and participates in the benefits of 
this bill, he can go along and in the next step have a practical 
monopoly of his products. 

Mr. KVALE. That may be a long time. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I understand that the idea the committee 
members had in mind was that when the board was organized 
they would attempt to tackle what is referred to as the 
surplus problem in connection with our export surplus crop. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes; the committee had that in mind, 
because the surplus problem has been the main problem before 
us all these years. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I want to ask the gentleman whether the 
chief difficulty in agriculture, or the most serious difficulty, 
has not been found in the case of those crops of which we have 
an exportable surplus? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is true. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And your committee has been trying to 
affect those crops? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. There probably would have been no agita- 
tion or necessity for farm legislation had it not been for the 
surplus problem. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman from Minnesota brought out 
the point that this bill would do away with the big promoters. 
I think it would be well now to issue a warning to the board to 
be appointed by Mr. Hoover, in view of the history in the past 
few years, which shows that there are lawyers and promoters in 
this country who have fed to fatness on the farmers through 
retainers and fees paid to them by organizations of cooperatives. 
I hope through the gentleman from Minnesota that the board, 
through the use of its educational facilities, will bring it about 


that cooperatives can be formed by the farmers of America with- | 


out the great expense that has been incurred in the past. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman has made a valuable addi- 
tion to my statement. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
man yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I notice in the report of the 
committee a sentence in which I am much interested. It is 
this: 

As we have shown, it is impossible for agriculture to control its 
production and against the public interest that it should attempt to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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control it to the extent that industry can so control. If we are, there- 
fore, to ask the farmer to raise a surplus in order that the Nation may 
be safe, we must prevent that surplus, when through natural causes it 
exceeds our expectations and our consuming capacity, from depressing 
the price for the product unduly. 


I will be glad if the gentleman will enlighten us on that 
proposition. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We are in hopes that the farm board, in 
earrying out its program of education for cooperation among 
the farmers, will pay some attention to the amount of acreage 
and production in the various agricultural commodities. The 
gentleman lives in the cotton-growing region. We produce ap- 
proximately 60 per cent or 65 per cent of the whole cotton 
production. In my opinion if the cotton planters of this country 
are willing to get together and take advantage of this bill they 
can create the greatest monopoly the United States or the world 
has ever seen in the cotton industry. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Does the gentleman believe we 
ean ever solve the farm problem without some effective control 
of production and marketing? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It can not be done unless the farmer coop- 
erates with others in attempting to control it himself. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. It is stated here that the farm- 
ers can not control their product as industries control theirs. 
I was wondering if the gentleman is in accord with that state- 
ment in the committee’s report? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We admit that it is a hard thing for the 
farmer to control his production, whether he produces wheat or 
cotton. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. SELVIG. As to this system of marketing that the gentle- 
man spoke about, is it the gentleman’s opinion that the high- 
protein wheat can be protected under this bill? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The growers of high-protein wheat can 
form a separate commodity organization and treat that wheat 
as an independent commodity and form a cooperative associa- 
tion of their own. 

Mr. SELVIG. That will secure for them the benefit of the 
tariff? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would like to find out what consideration 
has been given, if any, by the committee to this feature: Under 
this bill the Government is to step in and encourage cooperative 
marketing to the extent even of making loans to the associa- 
tions for the purpose of educating people to join up with the 
cooperatives. It is thereby assuming responsibility in a way 
for the cooperative—as great a responsibility or even greater 
than it assumed when the Government established the national 
banking system under our laws. 

In the national banking system the Government has provided 
an examining force to examine the records and accounts of 
banks from time to time to see that they are honestly and effi- 
ciently operated, and so forth, and that force has tremendous 
powers in the closing of these banks. Did the committee give 
consideration to the question as to whether, when the Govern- 
ment goes so far as to commend cooperative marketing, it 
should also maintain some system of inspection or accounting of 
such cooperatives? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sota has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I will say to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee has had that in mind, and under the broad powers given 
the Federal farm board in the act we feel that the board in 
loaning money to the various associations will set up certain 
rules and regulations to be tied up with that loan, which will 
include the examination of the books and the giving of advice 
as to how the business should be run, 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman feels, then, that the board 
bas the power to protect the crop that the farmer turns over 
to the cooperative to the same extent, in a general way, as the 
deposit which an individual makes in a bank is protected 
by the National Government in so far as its inspection and 
examination of the records are concerned. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I believe that; yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. There is no mandate in the law, but it is 
the intent of the committee that the board shall have the 
power to muintain honest and efficient management of the 
cooperatives. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It is not only the intent of the committee, 
but it is in line with good business judgment and good business 
policy. [Applause.] 


The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
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Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps]. [Applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, this extraordinary session 
of Congress has been called for two specific purposes, of which 
farm legislation is one. The Agricultural Committee has been 
in session for some time and as we convened on April 15, we 
found House Bill No. 1 ready for us. 

There is no longer any argument as to the necessity for relief 
of agriculture; in fact, all along, for the last few years, it has 
been admitted by every one that agriculture was in distress. 
Conditions have grown from bad to worse, until to-day that 
great basic industry is in a state of collapse and bankruptcy. 
The crime and shame of the whole situation is that legislation 
was not passed four or five years ago. If a bill carrying from 
three hundred to five hundred million dollars as a revolving 
fund, without the fee or tax, had been passed a few years ago 
there would not be half as many abandoned farms as there are, 
nor would the farmers haye suffered the great losses and ruin 
they have. 

There has been a lot of quibbling, a lot of jealousy, and a lot 
of stubbornness on the part of some farm organizations and of 
some public men on the question of farm relief. The question 
has been a political football until it is worn threadbare. The 
people have about despaired of getting relief. It is not a parti- 
san question, nor should it be a sectional or factional question. 

The bill under consideration will not cure all the ills with 
which agriculture is afflicted, but it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is the basis of and for future legislation which can be 
enacted from time to time to perfect it as it may be necessary. 
It authorizes a revolving fund of $500,000,000. I am sorry it 
does not actually appropriate instead of authorize that sum, for 
as everyone knows there will probably be no Committee on 
Appropriations elected during the extra session of Congress and 
the actual appropriation of the $500,000,000 can not be made 
until during the regular session of Congress, which will not 
convene until December of this year, which is too late to make 
the revolving fund effective and applicable to this year’s crops. 
An amendment should be made, when the bill is read under the 
5-minute rule for amendment, to appropriate instead of author- 
ize this $500,000,000, so as to make the stabilization or revolv- 
ing fund immediately effective and beneficial effects had this 
year and not postponed. The interest to be derived should not 
be covered in the Treasury, but should be returned to help 
maintain the revolving fund, otherwise the revolving fund will 
be depleted. 

Every farm relief bill that has been offered upon which I 
have had a chance to vote in the House has had my support and 
vote, except the one that carried the equalization fee or tax. In 
opposing the farm tax I feel I have rendered the American 
farmer a real service, and I am delighted sentiment has aban- 
doned the farm fee or tax idea. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr, ARNOLD. The expense of conducting this must be borne 
by some one. Under the present bill it is to be borne by the 
farmers who voluntarily enter into cooperative associations, 
Under the equalization fee the cost would be apportioned among 
all the farmers who are equally benefited. Does the gentleman 
think it is best to enact a law that will throw the burden upon 
the few who enter into cooperative associations rather than 
apportion it among all who are benefited? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Well, of course, that leads into a discus- 
sion of the equalization fee, which I had not intended to touch 
upon in the brief time allotted to me. However, I will say to 
the gentleman that I am absolutely opposed to the equalization 
fee idea. I am against putting a tax upon cotton, corn, and 
other crops in order to keep up this fund. If the Government is 
going to help the farmer let the Government help him. [Ap 
plause.] 

Mr. ARNOLD. The gentleman thinks it is a tax, regardless 
of what name you e¢all it? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes; it is a tax. 

Mr. ARNOLD. The money must be raised. The expense of 
conducting this business must be borne by the cooperatives, so 
that it is a tax on the cooperatives. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The gentleman means the equalization fee? 

Mr. ARNOLD. No; it is a tax on the cooperatives to get 
the money to conduct the business under the present bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not so understand it 

Mr. ARNOLD. What is the difference? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I differ with the gentleman. 
to taxing the farmers. 

Mr. ARNOLD. It is simply a process of raising money. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I think the effect of passing this bill—if 
we wake immediately available a revolving or stabilization 
fund of $500,000,000—will be to have a wholesome effect in 
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stabilizing and maintaining of farm products. 
[Applause. ] 

The present bill will have my support. We are assured by 
gentlemen who are presumed to speak for the President that 
this bill meets with his favor and that it is the administration 
measure. The country knows the responsibility is. with the 
Republican Party, which at present is the majority party in 
both branches of the Congress. It also knows that the same 
party has been in control for several years and that the blame 
for lack of earlier action is with that party. 

In the first farm-relief bill I introduced, in 1925 or 1926, 
I asked for a revolving fund of $500,000,000, which to that time, 
I think, was the largest amount that had been mentioned in 
any of the farm bills. In my farm bill in the last Congress, as 
I saw conditions growing so much worse than they had been, 
it occurred to me that we should have a very large revolving 
fund, so I asked for $750,000,000. I am glad the Committee 
on Agriculture has concluded to stand for the large revolving 
fund named in the bill. If made immediately effective, as it 
should be, so as to apply to the present year’s crops, it will 
have immediate beneficial effects. 

Criticisms should not be severe upon those charged with try- 
ing to solve the farm problems. Nothing in history equals the 
deplorable condition of agriculture. 

That there will be disappointments under the present bill 
there can be no doubt. That the Congress and those in charge 
of the matter have sought earnestly and diligently to solve 
the perplexing problem there is no doubt. Some question the 
wisdom of leaving it to the authority of the President to name 
the chairman of the farm board and to fix his salary. In this 
I take no stock. The country knows that President Hoover is a 
big man, with the interest of the country at heart. 

The country knows he is honest and able and so far as I 
am concerned, although I do not belong to his party, I am 
willing to lodge that power and authority with him and to aid 
him, believing he will seek the best man obtainable and that 
he will in all things act as he thinks wise and best not only 
for agriculture but for the country as a whole. Some think 
the board should be larger. I do not think it matters whether 
the board is large or small, just so great care is exercised in 
its selection and in this I am sure President Hoover will exer- 
cise that good judgment that he generally exercises in dealing 
with big problems and will see to it, under the terms of the 
bill, that the right kind of men are chosen for the board. The 
bill under consideration provides for a board of seven. I think 
that board is large enough. In my opinion the board should be 
regional in its make-up, with respect to the various leading com- 
modities such as cotton, corn, livestock, and so on, and I am 
sure, while there is nothing in the bill to require it, this will 
be done. 

This bill has some of the provisions that were carried in the 
Curtis-Crisp bill, it has some of the provisions that were in the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, there are some of the provisions that were 
in my bill and other bills that have been offered. The equaliza- 
tion fee has been eliminated. That objection which was a very 
serious one is out of the way. There seems to be a-.spirit of 
compromise in the legislative atmosphere. There seems to be 
a genuine disposition on the part of all Members of Congress to 
do the best possible thing for agriculture and the bill under 
consideration seems to be the only thing that can possibly be- 
come a law. [Applause.] While it does not go as far as I 
would like to see it go, nor will it do all a farm bill should do, 
it is, as I have said, a step in the right direction, and will lead 
to other and better things. The large amount of $500,000,000 
as a revolving fund will have a steadying and stabilizing effect 
and: in my opinion will convince the country we mean business 
and will be of vast benefit to the great industry we are seeking 
to help. [Applause.] 

I appeal to Members of Congress to bury their differences, 
lay parties aside, submerge individual conflicting ideas, and 
join in the fight to make the bill under consideration the law 
of the land. We can pass this bill, and we are assured the 
President will sign it. There is a movement to balk this 
measure with amendments by tacking the debenture plan to it. 
The debenture plan is possibly good, but let us not hazard this 
legislation by taking any chance with the debenture plan at 
this time. Let us put this bill on the statute books and get it 
into operation just as quickly as possible. We can later con- 
sider the debenture plan and other ideas that might heipfully 
blend into the beneficial operation of the farm-relief measure. 

Millions have left the farms because of the broken-down von- 
dition of agriculture, and millions will leave the farms in hope- 
less despair unless something is done at this session of Con- 
gress. The predictions made by hopeful statesmen four or five 
years ago that the situation would gradually work itself out 
were not correct. Instead of conditions growing better they 
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have grown much worse, until practically every industry, every 
vocation, every profession, as well aS our banking institutions, 
have been and are being seriously affected. The whole Nation 
is now awake to the fact that this is not alone the farmers’ 
problem, but that it is a frightful ghost that will not down and 
that it has grown so in its disastrous proportions until our 
whole economic fabric is threatened. 

Others have discussed the effect of this bill upon world 
markets as well as domestic markets; others have minutely 
explained this bill. I have spoken in this Chamber every time 
I have had an opportunity, sounding notes of warning and 
asking that action be taken for remedial farm legislation. 
[Applause.] My views are well known here and to the country. 
I shall not go into detail as to the terms of the proposed legis- 
lation. It will no doubt pass this House without amendment. 
We should see to it that no weights are tied to the measure 
that will sink it, or so change it that the President will not 
sign it. The revolving fund should be appropriated and made 
available on the passage of this act, and, other than that, we 
ought to pass the bill as it is written and let the people get 
whatever benefits are to be had just as quickly as it can be 
given. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. With pleasure. 

Mr. CRISP. Does not the gentleman also think there should 
be an amendment providing that the interest from loans made 
to stabilization corporations should be paid into the revolving 
fund to maintain it rather than to have it turned into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous funds? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I certainly do, and I so stated earlier in 
my remarks. I think that is a very worthy suggestion, and 
I hope that amendment, too, may be added. Other than the 
amendments I have referred to, I do not see anything else of 
much importance that should be put on aS amendments to 
the bill. It is my purpose to stand with the Agricultural Com- 
mittee and with the President in their views on this farm legis- 
lation and to help pass this bill without undue delay. We will 


render the country, and especially the farmers, a great service 
in putting this legislation on the books, and at later sessions of 
Congress, after watching the workings of the act, we can offer 
amendments and improve it from time to time to meet condi- 
tions as they arise and to make of it truly constructive and 
beneficial legislation. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have listened, as I know you have, with great interest to‘the 
remarks that have been made this afternoon in explanation 
of the pending measure. 

I want in the short time which I shall take this afternoon 
to discuss this measure as a long-time agricultural program. 
I call attention to this particularly because I believe that the 
basic cause of the present condition of agriculture lies in the fact 
that never during its history has our Nation had a consistent 
and definite agricultural policy. 

I do not mean by this that our Government has neglected 
agriculture, because it has not. I do not mean that it has con- 
sciously adopted policies which have hindered the development 
of agriculture or that it has intentionally fostered other lines 
of industry at the expense of agriculture. I do say, however, 
that this lack of policy has much to do with the deplorable 
condition of agriculture to-day. 

For many years we have had a Department of Agriculture 
which hag been doing splendid work along a number of lines, 
but yet I have a feeling that, great as that work is, its effect 
has been largely lost because it was not directed toward cdarry- 
ing out any particular program. It has been too largely the 
work of a group of bureaus pursuing independent lines of 
investigation but not coordinating and centralizing their activi- 
ties along any definite line. 

Not only have we had an utter lack of policy, as far as 
agriculture is concerned, but we have embarked upon other 
policies which, while not so intended, have been detrimental 
to the industry. For many years we have sponsored a policy 
of reclamation and have spent vast sums of money thereon. 
The ultimate effect of this has been to increase our productive 
acreage, which has intensified our surplus problem. 

Our policy of free Government homesteads, while most cer- 
tainly a wonderful help in the development of our country, has 
yet been carried on without any thought having been given to its 
place in an agricultural program. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is the gentleman aware of the fact 
that less than 1 per cent of farm products are raised on Govern- 
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ment reclamation projects in comparison with the products of 
the entire country? 

Mr. HOP"). I know it is a very small proportion, but to that 
extent it has increased the surplus in certain lines of agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. And 90 per cent of the products raised 
on reclamation projects are consumed where they are produced 
and are not shipped outside. 

Mr. HOPE. I am glad to have that information. Let me 
say further to the gentleman that I live in an irrigated district 
and am not opposed to reclamation projects in their proper time 
and place. I think, however, that reclamation projects should 
be constructed in harmony with an orderly plan for agricul- 
tural production and never where or when the products grown 
will compete with an existing surplus. 

We have created a banking system which has functioned 
most successfully along lines which are favorable to industry 
and commerce and yet in many cases it is not fitted to supply 
the requirements of agriculture. More than that, we can not 
overlook the fact that it was the deflation policy put into 
effect by the Federal Reserve Board in 1920 which precipitated 
the crisis through which agriculture has passed in the last few 
years. 

We have built up a transportation system which beyond any 
question has placed an unfair burden on agriculture and its 
products, and have with Government funds constructed the 
Panama Canal which has resulted in a great discrimination 
against our agricultural sections as far as transportation mat- 
ters are concerned. ; 

Our protective tariff policy, while generally fair to agriculture 
and the foundation of our prosperity as a Nation, has not bene- 
fited agriculture to the extent that it has other industries for 
the reason that under prevailing conditions a part of what the 
farmer produces must be sold at world prices. 

Our immigration policy, with which I am in hearty accord 
and which has no stronger supporter than the American farmer, 
has worked indirectly to the disadvantage of the producers of 
staple crops. Restriction of immigration has raised wages 
which has increased the cost of everything the farmer has to 
buy, including labor, machinery, and transportation. At the 
same time the laboring man, due to higher standards of living, 
has decreased his consumption of staples like cotton, wheat, 
pork, and potatoes in favor of silk, tropical fruits, and dairy 
products. 

While it is not a matter of national policy, yet it is a well- 
recognized fact that States and local taxing districts have 
developed systems of taxation which have worked much to the 
detriment of agriculture. 

Along with the development of these policies and partially 
as a result of them, there has grown up a most wasteful system 
for the distribution of farm products, a system by which the 
farmer loses control of his product as soon as he produces it 
and receives none of the profits of merchandising. In other 
words, he has no control of the channels of distribution and 
no opportunity to secure the profits which come from that 
souree. Rather he is at the mercy of those who control these 
channels and alone of all the producers of the world’s wealth 
is compelled to take the price which others offer him for his 
product. Not only this, but heretofore he has been the victim 
of a system of speculation in his products which not only had 
the effect of disorganizing marketing but has depressed the 
prices he has received to the extent of millions of dollars each 
year. 

In more recent years we have recognized these effects of our 
lack of policy and have attempted to correct some of them. We 
have made changes in our banking and credit systems which 
have been of some assistance. We are meeting the transporta- 
tion problem by developing our inland waterways. We have 
broadened the scope of the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture and have passed legislation to assist in cooperative 
marketing. All of these have been helpful, and yet, because 
they have been based on no particular plan or theory, they 
have not been as effective as we would have them. 

Bearing in mind the disastrous results which have come to 
agriculture by reason of our lack of policy, it seems to me 
that the most important thing about the legislation which we 
are now considering is that it outlines a definite constructive 
policy for the future. It concedes the gravity of the problem, 
recognizes that it is due largely to the fact that agricultural 
development has proceeded without regulation and direction, 
and enunciates a policy of placing agriculture on a basis of 
economic equality with other industries. 

The agency for carrying out the policy and program outlined 
in this bill is the Federal farm board. The provision for the 
more immediate meeting of the problem is the setting up of 
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machinery for the effective marketing of farm products threugh 
the medium of cooperative organizations, The program for the 
future development of the industry is contained in the broad 
powers which are given the board. Certainly an examination 
of the authority and powers so granted is enough to convince 
anyone that, even if late, our country is embarking upon a 
substantial and far-seeing agricultural policy. 

It is generally agreed that the first question to be solved 
is that of marketing. It is likewise agreed that cooperative 
marketing is the solution of the problem. Obviously, the 
6,000,000 farmers of America can not market their products 
efficiently if they do it as individuals. It must be done through 
organization. Much has been done along that line. There has 
been a great growth in cooperative marketing in recent years. 
Reliable statistics on the subject indicate that one-third of our 
6,000,000 farmers are now members of cooperative organizations 
of various kinds, and through them are marketing at least a 
part of what they produce, and, further, that about one-sixth 
of the total value of all farm products is marketed cooperatively. 

Cooperative marketing is more easily carried on with some 
agricultural products than others, but there is scarcely a com- 
modity grown on the farm which is not to-day being marketed 
through cooperative organizations. Cooperatives handling per- 
ishable products have, perhaps, been the most successful, but 
the fact that this method can be successfully used in the mar- 
keting of staples as well is shown by the record of our cotton 
cooperatives and by the success of the Canadian wheat pool. 

However, in spite of the successful record which cooperative 
organizations have made thus far, it is felt that the greatest 
success will come when they grow large enough to market a 
large volume of the commodity. For the reason that ordinary 
credit and banking facilities are not in a position to finance 
these operations, it is entireiy proper that the Government 
should enter the field. More than that, since it is a compara- 
tively new field of operations and one in which the interest of 
the producer must be readily secured, it will be helpful to have 
the prestige of the Government behind it. 

It was the intention of the committee in framing this bill to 
go as far as any government could go in encouraging coopera- 
tive marketing. The proposal was to provide for an organiza- 
tion by which any group of producers of farm products, if they 
so desired, could market those products. Obviously, those pro- 
ducers who are well organized now will be best able to take 
early advantage of these facilities. No doubt there are some 
commodities which can be more easily organized than others. 
jut whether organized or unorganized now, the provisions of 
this measure make it possible for any group of producers to 
cooperate if they so desire, The provisions of the bill with 
regard to cooperation do not stop there. In section 4 the board 
is authorized and directed “to promote education in the prin- 
ciples and practices of cooperative marketing of agricultural 
commodities and food products thereof” and further “to en- 
courage the organized improvement and methods and develop- 
ment of effective cooperative associations. In addition the 
board is authorized to make loans to cooperative associations to 
assist in extending their membership by educating the pro- 
ducers of the commodities handled by the associations in the 
advantages of cooperative marketing of that commodity.” 

In drafting those sections of the bill which provide for Gov- 
ernment assistance to cooperative organizations it was felt that 
there were two essentials to be kept in mind. One was that the 
plan should be such that cooperative organizations could make 
use of it. The other that it would be a plan which would be 
sound from a governmental and financial standpoint. I believe 
that the provisions of the bill meet both conditions, 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HOPE. I will be very glad to yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURTNESS. With reference to the cooperative-market- 
ing features of the bill which have been covered by the gentle 
man, I want to ask this question. The gentleman lives in one of 
the great wheat districts of the country just as I do. In so 
far as this bill is concerned, will the gentleman simply indicate 
what there is in the bill for the wheat farmer and what he must 
do before he can expect to reap the advantages from the bill 
that are in it? 

Mr, HOPE. I will be very glad to do that if I can do it 
briefly, because I want to finish my prepared remarks. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I realize that and I think the gentleman 
ean do it in just two or three minutes. 

Mr. HOPE. What the wheat farmer can expect from this 
bill depends partly upon himself because, first of all, he must 
place himself in a position to take advantage of its provisions, 

The success of the Canadian Wheat Pool I think demonstrates 
beyond any doubt what can be done in the pooling of wheat 
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simply as a selling proposition. That organization, although it 
markets over one-half of the Canadian wheat crop, does not 
attempt to stabilize prices. It is simply a selling organization. 
It of course attempts to do this to the best advantage. Mr. 
MacPhail, the president of the Canadian Wheat Pool, testified 
before the Committee on Agriculture that their handling charges 
on wheat were only 0.65 of 1 cent per bushel. 

If we can organize large cooperative organizations of wheat 
growers who can get the advantage which comes from handling 
a large volume of a crop in this way, then the producer is going 
to directly receive the benefit. 

In addition he is going to be able to get a premium for quality 
which he does not always get to-day. The farmer who grows 
high-protein wheat and markets it cooperatively is going to be 
able to secure the benefit of the extra price which may be paid 
on that account. 

In addition to the benefit which he is going to get from the 
efficiency and the economy which is secured by handling large 
volume, he can get, I think, a substantial benefit from the sta- 
bilization of the price. 

If it is determined by the commodity councils and by the 
producers of the product that a stabilization corporation ought 
to be organized to stabilize the price of a commodity, it can be 
done; and in my opinion, a well-managed stabilization corpora- 
tion would increase the price which the producer will receive 
for wheat. There may be some years in which it can be stabi- 
lized at a higher level than in other years. We can not expect 
to have a uniform stabilized price over a series of years unless 
we stabilize at a low level, which we would not want to do, but 
we can take the seasonal dips and the peaks out of the wheat 
market through stabilization corporations, and may I say further 
that even if the farmer did not get any higher price for his wheat 
over a period of years through stabilization than he now re- 
ceives as an average price over a period of years, in my opinion 
he would receive a great benefit. 

One of the things that the individual farmer is up against 
to-day is that he never knows when he plants his crop what 
he is going to get for it when he sells it. If we can establish 
a price which will be stabilized over a period of years, within 
a few cents a bushel, then this handicap on the farmer is 
going to be removed, and in my opinion this is going to do a 
great deal toward stabilizing production, which is one of 
the things we must have if we are going to have a stabilized 
agriculture. I say it is going to do more toward stabilizing 
production than any other factor for the reason that your large 
acreage always follows a high price. Naturally the price the 
following year is going to be low because of overproduction 
and the next year you have a small acreage, perhaps, and a 
higher price, and you have the dips and the peaks, which leaves 
the farmer in a most uncertain position as to his income. He 
ean not make plans. He can not plan the ereps he is going 
to grow because he does not know what crops are going to 
be profitable at harvest. For this reason if we can stabilize 
the price at a slightly higher level, or even at the same level 
that the farmer is now receiving, on an average, I think he 
is going to get a great benefit from it. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it not a fact that if a very 
large percentage of the wheat growers were to become met- 
bers of a pool in the sale of wheat, they could realize approxi- 
mately the benefit of the protective tariff in the prices of 
what they sell in the domestic market? 

Mr. HOPE. I think that is true. Of course, if we had a 
100 per cent organization there would be no doubt about 
its being true. Even without entire control there would be 
a considerable benefit secured because there must always 
be taken into consideration in considering the effect of 
the operations of a large commodity cooperative or stabili- 
zation corporation, the psychological effect which the large 
volume which you are handling is going to have. That is, 
you are going to have bargaining power. The Canadian Wheat 
Pool, by controlling one-half of the wheat in Canada, has 
bargaining power. If we can get an organization in this 
country which can handle that large a proportion of our wheat, 
we are going to have bargaining power and the psychological 
effect on the market is going to be good. The speculator is 
not going to buck a sure thing. If he knows a stabilization 
corporation can go on the market and can buy wheat when it 
is selling lower than the cost of production or lower than 
world conditionS’ would seem to justify, he is not going to 
manipulate or depress the market. He is not going to take that 
chance. 

Mr. SELVIG. 

Mr. HOPE. 


Will the gentleman yield there? 
Yes; briefly. 
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Mr. SELVIG. A short time ago the gentleman made a refer- 
ence to the control of production. Will the gentleman explain 
how that can be carried out under the new plan of this bill? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not recall using just that expression. I 
have in mind this, however. We can control production mainly 
by education. The only way I know of that we can control pro- 
duction is by doing it voluntarily, but I did make the statement 
that we can get a better control of production if we have a 
stabilized price so that the farmer knows what he is going to 
get for his crop at the time he plants it. I think that will be a 
most effective method of controlling production and of stabilizing 
the industry. 

There is nothing in this nreasure which gives the board any 
authority to run the farmer’s business for him. Rather it pro- 
vides means by which he may, if he desires, operate his own 
business along lines which have been found to be sound and 
eflicient by other industries. The keynote of this bill, as far as 
the marketing and financing provisions are concerned, is mar- 
keting through farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooperatives 
and stabilization corporations. 

While the powers of the board as to the financing and market- 
ing are conditional and limited, there is practically no limit to 
the powers given the board under section 4 to develop an agri- 
cultural policy and program. Some of these powers with refer- 
ence to the encouragement and development of cooperative mar- 
keting have already been discussed. In addition, the board is 
authorized and directed— 

To keep advised from any available sources and make reports as to 
crop prices, experiences, prospects, supply and demand at home and 
abroad, and to investigate conditions of overproduction of agricultural 
commodities and advise as to the prevention of such overproduction. 


In addition, the board is authorized to make investigations 
and reports, particularly along the following lines: 


Land utilization for agricultural purposes, reduction of the acreage 
of unprofitable marginal lands in cultivation, the economic need for 
reclamation and irrigation projects, methods of expanding markets at 
home and abroad for agricultural commodities and food products thereof ; 
methods of developing by-products of, and new uses for, agricultural 
commodities; and transportation conditions and their effect upon the 
marketing of agricultural commodities. 


These powers and duties, it seems to me, outline a complete 
The questions 


program for future agricultural development. 
which the board is directed to study and solve have been the 


chief causes of the present distressed condition. In the hands 
of a board composed of able men determined to vigorously and 
aggressively attack the problem a solution for many of our ills 
can be had. My picture of such a board is one that will mili- 
tantly and aggressively represent agriculture in the inevitable 
conflicts in which it may find itself with other industries. A 
board which the farmers of this country will regard as their 
board and to which they will turn for the solution of their prob- 
lems. A board which can speak authoritatively for our greatest 
industry when it comes to outlining policies and programs. A 
board which will sincerely and earnestly strive to carry out the 
declaration of policy to put agriculture on an equality with other 
industries. 

What such a board might do in the future can best be illus- 
trated by what lack of such a board has cost in the past. Does 
anyone think for a moment that if we had had a capable, aggres- 
sive farm board in 1920 that the Federal Reserve Board would 
have selected agriculture as the one industry to suffer the terrible 
effects of deflation? Could not a farm board have done much 
during the past few years in preventing the unjust discrimination 
which agriculture is now suffering as to transportation rates? 

Under the advice and suggestion of a farseeing farm board 
would not we have followed a far different land and reclamation 
policy than we have in the last half century? 

This may not be a perfect bill, but every proposition contained 
in it is fundamentally sound. It outlines a policy under which 
agriculture can thrive and prosper. It lays a broad foundation, 
to which additions may be made from time to time as needed. 
If in the future it should develop that it does not contain ade- 
quate machinery for carrying out the declaration of policy, other 
means can and will be provided. The authority contained in 
the act creating the Interstate Commerce Commission was feeble, 
indeed, compared with the sweeping powers which that body 
possesses to-day. The Federal reserve act has been amended 
many times. The important thing about this bill is that it 
marks the beginning of a definite national agricultural policy. 
Until we do adopt such a policy there is no hope for the salvation 
of agriculture. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
geptleman from Minnesota [Mr. Srtvia]. 
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Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. Many 
able and informing speeches have already been made during 
this debate upon this very important measure. There has been 
no section of the bill that has not already been thoroughly dis- 
eussed and explained. The distinguished members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and others who have preceded me have 
called attention to the outstanding purpose of this measure. 

In the words of the President, this special session of Con- 
gress was called to “Lay the foundations for a new day in 
agriculture,” 

It is a noble task that confronts us. Can we but accomplish 
this great task, millions of our people, those who live in the 
farm homes that dot the countryside, will in one great rever- 
berating voice call us blessed. Their children and children’s 
children will benefit from such an achievement. Our beloved 
country will be the richer if those on our farms, the producers 
of our food, shelter, and clothing, are by this bill soon to be 
enacted into law, made happier, more content, and are ac- 
corded the full measure of prosperity that it is within the 
power of this great Nation to give. 

So I say we are engaged in a great and noble task. It is 
our duty to perform this task in a manner that will best achieve 
the desired results. 

The policy declared in the bill under consideration to-day is 
to place “the industry of agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries.” 

To this end a great instrumentality of our Government, a 
Federal farm board, is “to protect, control, and stabilize the 
current of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing of 
agricultural commodities and their food products.” 

The avowed purpose of this bill is to establish, as our na- 
tional policy, agriculture upon a basis of economic parity with 
industry and commerce. This is of unquestionable importance, 
yet no one who has studied the agricultural problems of the 
United States believes that their solution lies in the declara- 
tion of policy of this bill. 

No one should deceive himself by imagining that agriculture’s 
place in the sun will automatically come as the result of the 
appointment of a Federal farm board. 

All that can be said is that the creation of this board marks 
a first forward step. I join with the proponents of this meas- 
ure in urging that there shall be no further delay in taking this 
first step. 

Many of us feel that the creation of a Federal farm board and 
the declaration of policy by which the board is to be guided 
does not go far enough. 

A definite authorization should be incorporated which would 
provide that the benefits of the protective tariff should be made 
effective to all our producers for the part of their product dis- 
posed of in our domestic markets, Personally, I believe in 
making the protective tariff effective for all our producers. 
This is, too, the unanimous desire of our American farmers. 
The tariff must be made effective on our entire agricultural 
production or the whole structure built up by the tariff will 
fall. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELVIG. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I agree thoroughly with what the gentle- 
man says with reference to making the declaration of policy 
more specific. The gentleman probably knows that two of the 
leading members of the Agricultural Committee, including the 
chairman, in response to questions I personally asked him 
during the speechés on the bill, has said that the words used 
in the declaration of policy and carried in the bill are in- 
tended to include a legislative mandate to the board to reflect, 
if it is possible, the full benefit of the tariff on the surplus 
crop. If that is the undisputed intent there is no great need 
for amendment, but I agree with the gentleman that the word- 
ing of the amendment might be advisable. 

Mr. SELV1IG. I was greatly interested in the speech re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtngss] 
by Congressman HavuGEN, the distinguished chairman of the 
great Agricultural Committee of this body, when he said, re- 
ferring to this point: 

So far as is known, there are only two methods by which to prevent 
the exportable surplus from unduly depressing the prices of the 
commodity. 

One, as made effective to organized industry, the equalization plan; 
to give the producers the full control over the marketing of the whole 
production, to sell for domestic consumption at the American price 
level—the world price plus the tariff—and each producer contributing 
his ratable share of the profits therefrom. In other words, to make 
the protective laws effective as, for instance, the Adamson Act and our 
immigration laws are made effective through labor organizations to 
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influence the wage scale, and as the Federal reserve act is made effec- 
tive through the Federal Reserve Board exercising its power in 
controlling the volume and flow of currency, thus influencing the 
rate of interest. 

Personally I believe, as I always have, in not only a protective 
tariff but also to make it effective all along the line. A tariff to pro- 
tect American labor and American industry and every worthy and 
legitimate enterprise, one to maintain the American high standard 
of living, one that will result in the common good of all the people. 


In this as in other undertakings, however, a beginning must 
be made. The first step is to establish a Federal farm board 
to which are granted broad powers. 

The success that we may expect this board to attain will 
depend upon its personnel and the degree of strength and 
determination the members of the board will put forth in 
working out the single purpose stated in the bill’s declaration 
of policy. 

It will not for long be a question of knowing what to do. 
Many of us feel that there is enough information already at 
hand to serve as a guide. The solution in the last analysis 
will depend upon the will to do. 

One thing is certain. The time has long passed for mere 
promises. The farmers have presented their problems; their 
spokesmen have suggested the solution. The bill gives the 
board authority and funds to enable them to meet these prob- 
lems. When the bill is signed and the board is appointed the 
stage will be set for the farmers’ day in court. 

To this extent at least the enactment of this bill will mark 
a tremendously important first step. Considered as suth, I 
shall support it, although I would be negligent in the conception 
of my duty if I did not point out that this bill in its present 
form fails to include specific authority pertaining to the tariff. 

Any plan to meet the present economic conditions in the 
United States created through the workings of the protective 
tariff system must also give to the farmers the full benefits of 
the tariff. These benefits must accrue to all of the farmers’ 
products that are consumed in this country. 

This is an essential part of a national farm policy, because 
the protective tariff has become an established part of our 
national industrial policy. As never before in the history of 
our country do we find that industry, commerce, transporta- 
tion, finance, and agriculture are mutually interdependent. For 


this reason it is unjust, uneconomic, and financially impossible 
for the farmers to buy in a protected market and to sell a large 
part of their products in an unprotected market. 

My support for this bill is predicated entirely on the assump- 
tion that it is the policy of our Government to include the 
farmers on equal terms in the enjoyment of our historic tariff 


policy that now accrues to industry. To do this it will be 
necessary to include either the equalization fee, the debenture 
idea, or some other plan which will enable the producers to 
maintain prices on a domestic basis with the tariff differential 
added on that part which is used for domestic consumption. 

THE TARIFF 


I have given some time to the study of the tariff in its rela- 
tion to agriculture. I am a believer in the protective tariff 
policy of the United States. The 120,000,000 of people in Amer- 
ica are living on a standard of living higher than that, with a 
few exceptions, of the rest of the world. They want to con- 
tinue on that scale, and it is right and just that they should. 

The farmers also should have the benefits of protection from 
countries where the costs of production are lower. This pro- 
tection should apply on commodities of which there is an ex- 
portable surplus as well as on our so-called deficit or nonsurplus 
crops and products. 

The farmers are fully aware that the American protective 
policy has aided industry. They know that by law the rate 
railroads may secure has been set at a figure which would 
enable them to earn a fair profit on their investment. They 
have felt the burdey of the increased freight rates which struck 
them in the midst of the heartrending agricultural depression. 
They know that by law increased costs have been visited upon 
our farmers. They have a just grievance in that all efforts to 
have the Government assist in helping the farmer have been 
balked. 

The time is past when the United States or any other country 
in the world is going to be content with a system which extends 
tariff subsidy to some of the producers and not to the rest. 
This is what I have reference to in connection with the farm- 
relief measure now before us for consideration. 

It is universally agreed that our farmers should have better 
tariff protection and that it is the duty of the Government to 
give it to them. The forthcoming tariff bill will likely prove 
to be of greater benefit to the producers of our nonsurplus 
products. A tariff to be equitable and just, however, must be 
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made effective on all crops and products consumed in this coun- 
try. The farmers have a right to demand this. They ask noth- 
ing more. They can not be content with less. 

In addition to securing all of the tariff benefits the farmers 
must have a unified selling organization. This applies as well 
to the nonsurplus products. 

In this connection the tariff can be made an agency to assist 
in solving the complex and very difficult surplus problem. I 
realize we are not discussing the tariff bill today. But we are 
concerned with surplus control. 

We do not produce our surplus. 

We import it. 

It is variously estimated that from 20,000,000 to 40,000,000 
acres of land are displaced by the imports to the United States 
of competitive agricultural imports. This surplus can be re- 
duced by effective tariff rates, giving our farmers a larger share 
of his own market. 

When this is done the need for surplus-control legislation will 
be greatly diminished. To-day it is absolutely impossible for 
our farmers to expand the so-called diversified farming opera- 
tions and hope to succeed, because they are forced to compete 
with foreign farm imports that come freely from low-cost and 
virgin-soil countries, and in some cases from the Tropies. It 
can not be done. 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

The creation of a Federal farm board would at once transfer the 
agricultural question from the field of politics into the 
economics and would result in constructive action. 


This statement is quoted from the President’s message. 

All are agreed that a forward step will have been taken when 
this bill becomes a law. The board will be a trail blazer. Govy- 
ernmental authority is required. No lesser agency ean be ef- 
fective. Additional legislation will be required from time to 
time. In addition, it will be absolutely essential for the pro- 
ducers to cooperate whole-heartedly. This will be of outstand- 
ing importance, and must not be underemphasized. 

The great advance that has come in American thought during 
the past six years is that agriculture must be stabilized on a 
profitable basis. Public opinion, generally, sanctions this view- 
point. It has been a hard, up-hill fight, but that part of the 
victory, at least, has been won. 

The enactment of this legislation opems the way for the 
Government, through the most powerful agency yet established 
for any industry, to establish a permanent agricultural policy 
for our country. Its success will depend upen the determina- 
tion to accomplish this objective. 

It is not my intention to analyze the pending bill in detail. 
One requirement stands out prominently. This is that the 
board should have wide and almost unlimited power. There 
should be nothing in the bill to hamstring the board. All are 
agreed that a great deal depends upon the ability and fidelity 
of the members of the board. Their determination and will 
to do are of outstanding importance. These considerations 
overshadow all else except the power Congress gives it. 

One of the great objectives of this board will be to assist 
farmers in getting together. If permanently beneficial results 
are to be obtained, they must come through the development 
by the farmers of their own agencies to solve their own prob- 
lems. A necessary condition to be fulfilled is that the pro- 
ducers themselves must be assisted to acquire and to use the 
machinery of self-help. 

The route from producer to consumer must be shortened. 
The great wastes in existing chains of distribution must be 
prevented. 

In addition, through the assistance of the board, the pro- 
ducers must be given bargaining power. In this the board will 
have the task, as expressed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
“to blaze new trails.” 

Another task of transcending importance that will devolve, 
upon the board will be to combat the desire of purchasers who 
wish to control the price they pay to the disadvantage of the 
producers. This applies equally to those who persistently try 
to break the farmers’ selling organizations. 

STABILIZATION CORPORATIONS 

The Federal farm board bill provides for the organization of 
stabilization corporations when requested to do so by groups of 
organized farmers. A fund of $500,000,000 is provided for loans 
to these corporations. 

To be of value, the operations of these corporations must 
result in increasing the income of the farmers. The farmer 
will judge the success of this legislation by what comes into his 
pocketbook. The very fact that these stabilization corporations 
will bear the stamp of the official approval of the United States 
Government would in itself be of great help. No one doubts 
that the psychological effect of the organization of such corpo- 
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rations will go a long way in helping agriculture. If they do 
not succeed in raising the level of prices received by the farm- 
ers, they should be able to level out the humps by buying the 
occasional surpluses, 

Through these stabilization corporations ample capital will 
be provided producers’ organizations to prevent forced sales. 
This will assist in providing a stable and more economical out- 
let for farm products. 

There is no doubt but that these corporations can be made a 
mighty force to fight the speculator who is a bear on the market 
when a particular food product is rushing in, and becomes a bull 
only when the dealers have secured their supply and desire to 
sell. They can do away with this speculation or, at least, 
greatly diminish it. 

THE SURPLUS PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 

The outstanding problem of American agriculture is our sur- 
plus problem. Weare bound to have annual surpluses. We shall 
have a surplus of corn, cotton, wheat, and pork for many years 
in the future. It may be said in fact, from the viewpoint of 
public policy, and, especially, from the consumers’ standpoint, 
that annual surpluses are absolutely necessary. 

A reasonable surplus should not be used by the speculating 
trade for jamming down prices as low as they can get them. 
It is also well known that surpluses are ridiculously exagger- 
ated at times, thereby causing unduly low prices. 

The producers themselves through their own organizations 
can make the attempt, and I believe in time they will succeed, 
to adjust production to a reasonable degree in relation to con- 
sumption. Industry programs entered into by the producers 
will be of great benefit. Farmers’ organizations, as well as all 
others, must observe the immutable law of supply and demand. 
Problems of overproduction or lack of regulated production can 
only be handled by voluntary action of the members of the pro- 
ducing groups themselves. 

OTHER MEASURES 

The bill we are considering to-day is not a complete, all- 
inclusive piece of legislation. Many other measures will be 
needed. More liberal credit under the intermediate credit banks 
and of production credit is needed. Inland waterways, the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway, and preferential freight rates on 
export agricultural commodities are required. Our agricultural 
trade with foreign countries should be developed. There is 


need for a radical change in our antiquated taxation methods 
which places too heavy a burden upon the land for rural educa- 


tion and for roads. Reforestation should become the Nation’s 
interest. Placing a large area of land into pastures must be 
done. Reclamation projects should be very carefully studied 
before additional ones are authorized. 

I have stated on a previous occasion that the entire farm 
problem, however, is not solely wrapped up with the farm tariff 
and a Federal farm board. It is not so simple as that. 

First. Fundamentally, efficient production is at the foundation 
of a successful agriculture. This means securing maximum yields 
at 2 minimum of cost, in line with the American standard of 
living. Nothing can take the place of efficient production, which 
includes the increased use of farm machinery, of labor-saving 
devices of all kinds, and which looks forward to the utilization 
of farm power, of fertilizers, of purebred sires, of cow-testing 
associations, of better seed, and of following the most approved 
farm practices. These are fundamental aspects. Nothing can 
be substituted which will make inefficient production profitable. 

Second. Research in agriculture is required. The utilization 
by industry of waste products of the farm is in special need of 
investigation, Augmented farm-extension services are needed. 
Organized farm groups have never before had such an unusual 
opportunity for service as now. Self-improvement programs for 
and by individuals themselves are indispensable. A modern, 
forward-looking rural education policy is essential. 

The farmers of the United States have full reason to look 
forward to the coming year with hope, for the year 1929 will be 
an epochal one for agriculture. 

The pending bill will help blaze the way. It is the sign of a 
new day for the farmers when our Chief Executive says that, 
“The most urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day is 
agriculture.” Team play in the solution of this problem will 
bring results. To this let us all dedicate ourselves. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELVIG. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The success the cooperative as- 
sociations will have in securing the full benefit of the protective 
tariff on farm products depends upon the success of getting 
the farmers into active cooperative associations, does it not? 
In other words, if the farmers were all in cooperative associa- 
tions for the marketing of products they could fix the price of 
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their products at such a figure as would give them the full 
benefit of the protective tariff. Is not that right? 

Mr. SELVIG. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Then if they were to function 
would not the farmers be Satisfied, and what interest would 
they have in the welfare of the consumers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. In other words, if the farmers, 
through the cooperative associations, could fully benefit from the 
protective tariff on their products they would get what they were 
entitled to, but in what way would they get rid of this over- 
head and unnecessarily high charges by the middlemen on 
products going from the producer to the consumer? 

Mr. SELVIG. The efficiency of the marketing system would 
take care of that. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Who would be interested in mak- 
ing a more efficient marketing system beyond getting the bene- 
fit of the tariff in the price of their products? 

Mr. SELVIG. The farmers are all interested in getting the 
benefit of the tariff. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The point I am making is that if 
the cooperatives are functioning perfectly they secure to the 
farmer the full benefit of the protective tariff on their product, 
but that does not help the consumer. 

Mr. SELVIG. On a general basis cooperative marketing 
will benefit both the consumer and the producer because it 
avoids the waste that occurs between the producer and the 
consumer. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I live in Kansas and represent a 
wheat district. Suppose we have a marketing association in 
Kansas to which all of the producers are members, and that 
association fixes the price of wheat at Kansas City. How will 
that affect the consumers in New York State? 

Mr. SELVIG. The price of wheat is necessarily fixed on basis 
of supply and demand. All this bill will accomplish is to 
unify the sales through a single channel unless a surplus-control 
plan is adopted under authority of the board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has again expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, representing the minority 
of the committee I am authorized to yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. O’ConNor] such time as he desires. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. I am going to vote for this bill. It is con- 
structive. It is a complete vindication of the course pursued 
for a number of years by my friend and colleague, Doctor 
ASWELL. We of Louisiana are proud of him. He is an out- 
standing figure in the life of that old State. A great educator 
long before he came to Congress, he is now a great legislator. 
Unawed by the fury of those whose views he courageously 
opposed because he thought them fundamentally unsound, even 
when he stood almost alone, in what must have looked to him like 
a night of despair, he remained dauntless and calmly awaited the 
time that sophistry would give way to reason and when through 
a longer and closer study, the solution of the problem would 
be attempted along the lines he laid down in the bills he has 
introduced during the last several years. And my brilliant 
colleague is entirely candid and perfectly frank in his advocacy 
of the pending measure. He tells you that inasmuch as the 
virtue or vice of a law is often the result of a wise or unwise 
interpretation, that the beneficial results of this bill are in the 
lap of the gods and can be evidenced only through wise and 
able administration. We of Louisiana have a great interest in 
every national problem of major aspect that has pressed for 
solution during the last half of a century. For more than a 
generation we have been thundering at the gates of Congress 
for flood control. 

One of the ablest men that ever sat in this body and a leading 
thought in this country is a Louisiana Congressman. He is 
almost indispensable to the Committee on Flood Control of the 
House. A student of the subject matter of the proposed legis- 
lation that falls within the jurisdiction of that committee, he 
is invaluable to us in Louisiana. We know him and love him. 
He is a sound lawyer, a conservative legislator, and the vast 
wealth of information he has acquired during years of study of 
waterways is a reservoir from which we may freely draw wis- 
dom and knowledge. Doctor ASWELL is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, as the Nation knows, and Rrtey WILSON 
is known as a Congressman of great ability by every student of 
waterways—North, South, East, and West. Your humble orator 
is a member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and as 
he has sat at the feet of the gamaliels of flood control and the 
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improvement of waterways for years, he modestly assumes that 
he is rendering a not unworthy service to his State and coun- 
try. I do not mention my other colleagues only because they 
are not on committees that have any jurisdictional control 
over legislation that will form a part of the farm-relief program. 
For be it remembered that President Hoover declared in his 
message to this special session of Congress: 

The Government has a special mandate from the recent election, 
not only to further develop our waterways and revise the agricultural 
tariff, but also to extend systematic relief in other directions. 


Of course the country knows from addresses made before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and in many notable expres- 
sions with which he favored the Nation through other instru- 
mentalities, such as radio talks and other public speeches, 
President Hoover, while Secretary of Commerce, iterated and 
reiterated his belief that the greatest factor in the solution of 
the agricultural problem was and is the high cost of rail trans- 
portation as contrasted with the economies that could be effected 
in that direction by a scientific development of our waterways 
so as to meet the vast commerce which he envisioned on the 
upper and lower Mississippi and tributaries with such connec- 
tions as Pittsburgh and Chicago, the latter making for the reali- 
zation of the great dream of the Great-Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
ways. He has also steadily and consistently favored and advo- 
eated the Great-Lakes-to-the-sea waterway via the St. Law- 
rence River. But no one to-day in public or private life that is 
in a position to acquire the facts and knowledge of the matter 
believes that that waterway development is possible for the next 
50 years. 

WALLACE Dempsey, chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, Congressman Fisu, of New York, one of the best- 
informed men in Congress on the subject, and others have 
stated on the floor of the House that there is not the remotest 
possibility of this proposed waterway development ever being 
more than a consummation devoutly to be wished by its friends 
who are apparently dreaming with their eyes wide open, in 
view of the attitude of Montreal and Quebec, and anyone who 
believes that Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore are 
enthusiastic about this proposition is in danger of blowing the 
gas out. One might even infer that President Hoover sees the 
remoteness of such a realization, for in his speech on this sub- 
ject at West Branch, Iowa, on August 21, he said: “ Our engi- 
neers have recommended the St. Lawrence route as being the 
preferable outlet. The administration has undertaken nego- 
tiations with Canada on the subject. If these negotiations fail 
we must consider alternative routes.” No satisfactory explana- 
tion has ever been given or offered as to the meaning or signifi- 
cance of that cryptic phrase, but it is fair and reasonable to 
infer that he has noted the complete lack of enthusiasm on the 
Atlantic seaboard and along the St. Lawrence River for the 
proposed waterways. We of Lo: isiana are for it as we are for 
any other logical and reasonable development of what we con- 
sider the greatest resource and asset of our country. We have 
been of that attitude from the very earliest days. 

Away back in 1825 New Orleans hailed with satisfaction and 
pleasure the recommendation of a New England commission 
which pointed out the glories of the coming day when inland 
navigation from Boston to New Orleans, a distance of more 
than 2,600 miles, would be certain over a safe and expeditious 
route by water over the Ohio and Mississippi, the Great Lakes 
and their tributary waters. It was only 150 years before that 
the celebrated Jesuit explorers, Marquette, Joliet, Hennepin, and 
La Salle had traversed these same waterways, the very routes 
President Hoover is now anxious to improve to relieve American 
agriculture. I think it is clear to the majority of this House that 
no legislation can be secured for the Lakes-to-the-sea route for 
many, many moons to come. It therefore seems that it would be 
the part of wisdom to concentrate on the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
development and allow the Lakes-to-the-sea proposal to slumber 
for a propitious time, which I have already stated, is away off 
in the vague indefinite and remote future. It is clear that, in so 
far as favorable and effective legislation is concerned, as the re- 
sult of the hostility of the Canadian river cities and the indiffer- 
ence of our Atlantic marts, the proposal is and will remain in 
innocuous desuetude. New Orleans is whole-heartedly behind 
President Hoover and the administration in support of river and 
waterway development. Her people are for the barge line 100 
per cent. It is one of the great instrumentalities that will aid 


and assist the farmer of the valley in solving his problem and | 
to a measurable extent lightening his burden, for he is indeed | 
: | 


in recent years the man with the hee. 

The New Orleans dock commissioners, the city administra- 
tion, our trade activities, boards, banks, and exchanges are 
working to make our terminal facilities the greatest in the 
world. We are laboring to help and foster the barge line so as 
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to inspire a spirit of emulation among the other river cities 
and encourage them to extend, construct, and develop ter- 
minals so as to render the rivers of the great valley the mag- 
nificent asset nature intended them to be and make a noble 
use of a God-given route to the agricultural toilers who live 
on its banks as well as those who, though far from the levees, 
still feel the beneficent effect and influence of the mighty Ohio, 
the Missouri, the Mississippi, upper and lower, the Illinois, 
and the other affluents upon the returns they get from their 
toil and products. 

New Orleans has spent hugely to make her port facilities 
what they are to-day—the wonder and the admiration of en- 
gineers and port authorities from all over the world. Expede 
Herculem. From the foot of Hercules judge his stature. That 
is, from one act get a knowledge of the whole. New Orleans 
has spent on the industrial canal or inner harbor, as we call it, 
connecting the Mississippi River with Lake Pontchartrain ap- 
proximately $27,000,000. 

The general manager, Col. Marcel Garsaud, will give River 
City authorities and all others interested in this great port asset 
and facility full information upon request. Inasmuch as we of 
the valley regard the barge line so highly, I am taking the 
liberty of quoting from the report of the Seeretary of War, 
1928, which will follow just one or two observations that I 
deem particularly pertinent and opportune at this” moment. 
Do not incorporate the debenture plan in this proposed legisla- 
tion. It would be as unpopular as the ship subsidy bill, and I 
have no doubt but that many of the proponents of the debenture 
plan were opponents of the ship subsidy; though both ideas are 
alike in principle. 

This bill will make for an organization of farm people which 
will, in turn, make for efficiency in operation with the accom- 
panying result of a profitable low-cost production. The farm- 
ers’ prosperity will make for the prosperity of the city dweller. 
Burn down your cities and the country will build them up; but 
destroy your country and the grass will soon grow in the 
streets of your cities, is an age-old historical and economic truth. 
And the Irish poet, Oliver Goldsmith, expressed in the immortal 
Deserted Village a truth which we people who desire to remain 
here should never forget. Though trite and worn from much 
usage, these lines should be on the walls of every schoolhouse 
and church in the land. 

The experience of all time, the wisdom of the ages, the phil- 
osophy of every generation, the prayer of every patriot, the 
hope of lovers of liberty and freedom are all compressed into 
the deathless lines of Lreland’s gentle poet: 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 
A breath can make them as a breath has made, 
But a bold yeomenry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 


Nvery student of history knows that it was the institution of 
latta fundia which changed Rome from a land of independent 
farmers to tenants and peasantry and that led to the destruc- 
tion of the mistress of the world. 

I am for the bill. New Orleans is not prosperous when the 
surrounding country is under adversity. And all cities are 
alike—they depend for their prosperity upon the prosperity of 
the country around them. 

But to return to the barge line—read this and then become 
an advocate, a champion of flood control which will make for 
safety and a navigable river the year round. Read it and see 
the wonders that may come to the valley when the Lakes-to-Guif 
waterway is a reality. Flood control and development of the 
great river and tributaries in accordance with the Hoover pian 
is a sine quo now to farm relief. It is indispensably necessary 
to the success of any plan. 

INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 

In the transportation act of 1920, Congress enunciated the following 
policy: 

“Tt is hereby declared to be the 
encourage, and develop water 
connection with the e« 
in full vigor 
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participant in such joint service should receive for its service a 
living revenue. It is self-evident that, were consideration given to 
water transportation alone, the ultimate result would be disastrous 
to the railroads in particular and to the country in general. 

Our waterways possess inherent advantages and disadvantages. 
Their usefulness is limited to the ports on their banks, unless freight 
can be sent to or delivered from these ports by railroads, motor 
trucks, and other land-transportation agencies. 

If these agencies do not cooperate in the delivery of freight to and 
from such ports, the sole benefits derivable from water transportation 
will accrue to those fortunately located at the ports of call. How- 
ever, the whole Nation has been taxed to create our navigable streams 
with the expectation that the potential reduction in transportation 
charges would be of universal benefit. c 

Any route upon which goods are handled both by water and rail, 
or water and water, or water and truck, or any combination of routes, 
becomes a joint route. The charge for such combined service becomes 
a joint rate. On the proper division of the accruing revenue for 
such service depends the fostering and preserving in full vigor of 
participating carriers as required by congressional policy. 

Recent reports indicate that, while the general increase in the aver- 
age railroad’s tonnage for 1926 was only 2.6 per cent, those railroads 
most strongly and naturally in competition with the Mississippi-Warrior 
service of the Inland Waterways Corporation, namely, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, Missouri Pacific, Mobile & Ohio, Cotton Belt, and the Frisco, 
increased their tonnage 6 per cent during the same year. It would 
seem that our governmental water agency has helped rather than hurt 
these railroads. 

During the past four years of operation of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation the joint routes and rates offered the public have been 
extended until there are now in operation joint rail-water or joint 
water-rail routes which serve in whole or in part 23 States of the 
Union. In six of these States, however, some divisions of accruing 
revenue are in dispute. Twelve additional States are in a position to 
use joint service by coastwise steamers and the facilities of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, while two others can use rail-water-water 
routes if desired. Further extensions of routes and rates are being 
sought in 14 States, 6 of which heretofore have not benefited from the 
operations of the corporation. 

The establishment of 3-way routes, rates, and divisions—that is, 
where freight originates on a railroad, is transferred to water, and 
retransferred to rail, or vice versa—has not progressed as satisfactorily 
as might be desired. To the present there has been covered only about 
20 per cent of the territory available to such routes, 

Under recent legislation undoubtedly the whole of the United States 
soon will be served by some system of joint routes and rates. These 
rates will apply to and include every movement of traffic in which a 
water line can participate. Thereby the man who pays the freight 
will be able to ship to the ultimate destination or receive from the 
original destination for a maximum of 85 per cent of the all-rail rate. 

The transportation act of 1920, supplemented by various enactments 
relating to the organization and functioning of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, charged the Secretary of War, as governor of the corpora- 
tion, with the following specific duties: 

Investigation of appropriate types of boats for different classes of 
waterways: The corporation has investigated and compiled data upon 
a number of types of boats suitable for navigable channels of varied 
depths and for the New York State Barge Canal. It has conducted 
investigations of types of propulsion such as stern wheel, twin screw 
tunnel, Diesel direct drive, and Diesel electric drive, and of types of 
fuels including ordinary coal, powdered coal, oil, gas, and Diesel. 

Investigation of the subject of suitable terminals, including docks, 
interchange facilities, and the like: The corporation has made a 
thorough investigation of terminals and the governing principles con- 
trolling the type, and has experimented with direct lift, escalator type, 
incline track, and floating terminal. 

Consultation with the communities with respect to appropriate loca- 
tion of terminals and cooperation with them in the preparation of 
plans for suitable terminal facilities: The corporation has cooperated 
in the planning of terminals for Kansas City, Minneapolis, St, Paul, 
Dubuque, Fort Madison, Burlington, Davenport, Rock Island, Moline, 
Peoria, St. Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, Helena, Vicksburg, 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Mobile, Demopolis, Tuscaloosa, Holt, and 
sirmingham. 
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Investigation of the existing status of water transportation with 
view to determining whether it is utilized to the extent of its 
whether it meets the demands of traffic, whether water car- 
riers utilizing such streams are interchanging traffic with railroads, 


7 
and investigation of any other matters which may tend to promote 


capacity, 


or encourage inland water transportation: The corporation has inves- 
tigated thoroughly the existing status of transportation on the New 
York Barge Canal; the intracoastal canal from Baltimore to Beaufort, 
N. C.; the Mississippi River from Minneapolis and St. Paul to New 
Orleans; the coastal waters from New Orleans to Mobile; the Warrior | 
fiver from Mobile to Birmingport, Ala.; the Missouri, Ohio, and | 
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Monongahela Rivers; and the proposed small intracoastal canal from 
New Orleans to Brownsville, Tex. It has considered the subject of 
interior streams and of streams leading into the Gulf of Mexico,, 
the Atlantic, and the Pacific with a view to determining the desired 
facts. 

Compilation, publication, and distribution, from time to time, of such 
statistics, data, and information concerning transportation on inland 
waterways as may be deemed of value to the commercial interests of 
the country. There have been compiled and published statistics and 
other information in the form of printed reports and graphs showing 
the origin and destination of freight, savings in transportation costs by 
States and congressional districts, and similar information. These data, 
available to the public at all times, have been the basis of numerous 
newspaper and magazine articles and pamphlets. Publication has been 
made of a pamphlet, Waterways and Inland Seaports, which has re- 
ceived wide distribution, 

The Inland Waterways Corporation now operates lines of barges ex- 
tending from the Twin Cities of Minnesota to New Orleans, through 
Mississippi Sound and Mobile Bay to Mobile, and from Mobile to 
Birmingport on the Warrior River. This water route totals approxi- 
mately 2,550 miles. There is owned and operated by the corporation 
the following floating equipment: Five tugs, 18 towboats, 4 express 
boats, 194 barges, 16 floating terminal barges, and 32 pieces of miscel- 
laneous equipment, comprising derricks, barges, oil storage tankers, fuel 
flats, a pump boat, and 9 small vessels. The fleets of the corporation 
operate on schedules as regular as those of railroad lines and are in 
constant communication by wireless with a central radio station, reports 
from each tow being received at regular 3-hour intervals. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation operates municipally owned 
terminal facilities on the Mississippi River at Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Dubuque, Burlington, St. Louis, East St. Louis, Memphis, Helena, 
Baton Rouge, and New Orleans. 

It operates terminal facilities, owned by the corporation, on leased 
land at Cairo and Vicksburg on the Mississippi and its own terminal at 
Birmingport on the Warrior River; operates over the city and State 
owned terminal at Mobile and over the city-owned terminal at Tusca- 
loosa; and operates a municipally owned terminal at Holt, Ala. The 
corporation also owns and operates the Warrior River Terminal Co., a 
switching facility extending from Birmingport, Ala., to Ensley, Ala., 
where Warrior River freight is transferred. 

The theory upon which the Inland Waterways Corporation was con- 
ceived is simple. Hundreds of millions of dollars had been expended 


by Congress in the creation of navigable streams with the expecta- 


tion that they would be utilized as avenues of cheaper transporta- 
tion. Additional millions were being appropriated annually with the 
same hope. Results had been far from encouraging. In June, 1923, 
President Harding, in a discussion of conditions on a single river, 
publicly summarized the situation as follows: 

“It is a very discouraging picture to contemplate the expenditure 
of $50,000,000 of public funds on an inland waterway when the ton- 
nage on that waterway has diminished more than half, while the 
waterway itself is made better and better year by year. We have 
either wasted many hundreds of millions in blind folly or have been 
inexcusably remiss in turning our expenditures to practical account.” 

My immediate predecessor, the Hon. John W. Weeks, and his sub- 
ordinate officials, after a careful study of existing conditions covering 
a period of several years, arrived at the following conclusions: 

“We should either have a demonstration of the possibility and 
economic practicability of the utilization of our navigable streams in 
the interest of the public, or we should stop spending huge sums of 
money indefinitely on what up to this time appears to be a chimerical 
project. 

“The methods of operation which we are pursuing, handicapped as 
we are by laws, rules, regulations, and every conceivable form of red 
tape, can only result in continued and increasing losses, thus bringing 
into disrepute the whole project. 

“Congress should be fully informed of these facts, and presented 
with a definite plan whereby operations could be conducted as they 
would be conducted by a private corporation and upon the results of 
such operations the whole operation should stand or fall.” 

When these conclusions were submitted to Congress it enacted the 
Denison bill, which created the Inland Waterways Corporation with the 
functions and duties which have been described above. 

It is now a matter of satisfaction to me to find how widespread 
is the interest that has been created throughout the United States in 
the actual workings of the Inland Waterways Corporation and to note 
the demands for the expansion of the benefits derivable from the 
proper exploitation of our interior wateways. During a recent trip 
through the West the subject of inland waterway development and the 
valuable services rendered by the Inland Waterways Corporation in its 
pioneering and demonstrating capacities was found by me to com- 
mand wide public interest. This was particularly true of the farmers 
who have begun to see in these operations one constructive factor look- 
ing to their economic betterment. 

As the result of its operations, the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
during the four years of its existence, has— 
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Awakened the entire Nation to the practicability of waterway 
transportation and the necessity for the utilization of our rivers. 

Effected joint river and rail rates at a considerable outlay of funds— 
a difficult project for private capital. 

Wstablished facts as to the cost of operating towboats and barges and 
furnished information essential for future operation of private lines. 

Aided in the establishment of terminals at various points on the 
rivers and proved the practicability of the building of terminals by local 
communities, 

Created a closer relationship in transportation problems between the 
railroads, truck lines, and river carriers, and proved, in many instances, 
that barge lines can become feeders of the railroad systems and the 
means of developing territory, thus increasing the volume of business 
fer the railroads and motor-truck lines, 

Made available to the Central States an economic advantage which 
counteracts the advantage of the Panama Canal to the coastal regions. 

Prepared the way for the investment of private capital in barge 
lines, 

Aroused an appreciation of the value of cities of the Mississippi 
Valley as potential points for the establishment of large manufacturing 
industries nearer the source of raw material. 

Fostered a desire to utilize the inland rivers and a realization that 
eur interior waterways comprise a valuable asset for future national 
development. 

That these are facts, not surmises, regarding the effects of the 
operations of the Inland Waterways Corporation, and that Congress 
is highly appreciative of the results of the demonstration were fully 
substantiated by the passage during the fiscal year just ended of a 
bill approved May 29, 1928, which made certain amendments to the 
original act which created the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

These amendments provide an increase of the capital stock of the 
corporation from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000, thus making available 
$10,000,000 additional capital for the acquisition of facilities partially 
to meet the present demands of shippers. Provision is also made for 
the extension of the services of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
under certain conditions, to the tributaries of the Mississippi River, 
excepting the Ohio River. 

The report of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the Committee of the Whole House, submitted in connection with 
the bill, affords full explanation of the attitude of Congress and its 
purpose regarding this governmental agency. This report comprises, 
in effect, a declaration that the service of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration will be continued until suitable channels shall have been 
completed and suitable terminals provided; that States and munici- 
palities are invited to construct suitable terminals to the end that 
private capital may be attracted to invest in the water-transportation 
business; that, as it was never the intention of Congress to establish 
the Government permanently in the water-transportation business, the 
Government should not continue the operations of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation for a longer period than is necessary to carry out 
the purpose for which the corporation was created; and that, when 
that purpose has been substantially accomplished, the Government 
should dispose of the facilities of the corporation and withdraw from 
such service. 

The committee report stated in part: 

“While many of the railroads of the country have voluntarily co- 
operated with the Inland Waterways Corporation in the establishment 
of through routes and joint rates, a large number of them have refused 
todo so, * *& ® 

“Unless such opposition on the part of the rail carriers is overcome 
and through routes, joint rates, and an equitable division of joint rates 
is made available without interminable delays and the heavy expenses 
necessary to carry on such proceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, privately owned transportation will never be realized on 
the inland waterways of the country. 

“he hearings on this bill convinced the committee that legislation 
somewhat drastic is now not only needed but is necessary in order 
to fully carry out the purposes for creating the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, and to realize the benefits of the policy of Congress manifested 
by the large expenditures made for the improvement of our inland 
waterways.” 

With this end in view the act of May 29, 1928, also made provision 
for obtaining at an early date the benefits of through routes, joint 
rates, and fair division of joint rates with connecting rail carriers. 
The committee report expressed the belief that, with the aid of the 


legislation carried in the act of May 29, 1928, “the corporation will, | 
to a large extent, be able to overcome the unwise opposition of many | 
economies of such | 


of the railroads to water transportation, and the 
transportation will be extended to a larger part of the country.” 

The appraised valuation of the equipment of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation made in 1924 by the American Appraisal Co. was $9,508,- 
626.25. The net worth, exclusive of good will, was $10,320,631.08. 
The net worth of the corporation to-day, exclusive of good will, is 
$16,972,316.32, 

The progressive increase in the use of the facilities of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation during the years of its existence is fully 
demonstrated by the following table: 
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Revenue 


| 
| Tonnage 


585, 589 | $1, 945, 520. 79 
1, 142,219 | 4, 010, 096. 43 
1, 342, 556 | 5,184, 852. 96 
1, 650, 207 | 6, 159, 

999,877 | 3, 717, 205. 


21, 017, 138. 14 


From June 1, 1924, to July 31, 1928, the actual savings to the pub- 
lic from cheaper freight rates afforded by the operations of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation was approximately $7,825,000 as contrasted 
with the charges which would have been made had shipments been 
moved by rai] alone, 

But these savings are in no degree representative of the millions of 
dollars saved to the public by the reduced sale price at which it has 
been enabled to purchase the commodities or the manufactured articles 
produced from the raw material carried by the barge line. Nor do 
they in any way convey an accurate idea of the millions of dollars in 
profits which have accrued to the farmer and others who have received 
an increased price for their products in a direct ratio to the savings 
made pessible to the middleman by this cheap transportation. 

Not only has the corporation afforded these savings to the public 
but it has become entirely self-sustaining. The deficit of $955,359.91 
incurred in 1923 has been transformed jnto a surplus which during the 
first seven months of 1928 exceeded operating expenses by $129,398.10 
after making deductions of $264,701.34 for depreciation. 

As a result of the operations of the corporation one other common 
carrier has come into existence on the Ohio and lower Mississippi 
Rivers and at least two others are projected. There is also prospect 
of the establishment of at least two common carriers on the upper 
Mississippi. Several important private and contract carriers have been 
encouraged to initiate new service or to expand existing service. By 
no means least in.importance, the Inland Waterways Corporation has 
assured a supply of boats and barges on our interior streams capable 
of supplementing our railroads in time of war and preventing the 
calamitous congestion of transportation which occurred during our par- 
ticipation in the world conflict of 10 years ago. 

Dwicur F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Grrrorp]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, like the last gentleman who 
spoke, I shall be brief. I am particularly interested that we may 
all be satisfied to vote for this bill. However, I am somewhat 
disturbed because I represent a State where I have heard it 
stated by manufacturers that they doubted if I should vote 
for the bill. I do not think we should be so much worried about 
the consumers, because we think that cooperative marketing 
may do away with a lot of middlemen. Some of us really do 
not believe the price of a loaf of bread will be increased or that 
the price of many other articles to the consumer will be in- 
creased. I believe the intent and purpose and the result will 
harm the consumer but little. 

However, I do represent manufacturers, who are very much 
afraid that we are going to send this surplus abroad and sell 
it at such a price as will feed our competitors, both the food on 
which the employees live and the raw products, so that it may 
be more difficult to compete with our foreign manufacturers, 
This may seem unimportant to some of you, but it does scem 
very real to our textile manufacturers. I think I know that they 
want me as their Representative to vote to help the farmer, but 
at the same time I could draw a picture of the textile industry 
that would parallel the plight of the downtrodden farmer. How- 
ever, after this bill is passed we expect to have another bill be- 
fore us and in that we may ask for some relief for the textile 
industry. I have read every single word in every single speech 
I think so far made, to find out how the Federal farm board will 
be expected to handle the exportable surplus. 

The board must formulate the policy and will 
wish to carry out the ideas expressed in this debate. 
one speech, and that by your chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HauGen], has it been clearly stated, and he did 
clearly state that after these cooperative marketing associa- 
tions are formed they shall see to it that the best domestic 
price obtainable is given to the farmer, by using the yardstick 
that has been mentioned—the world’s price plus the benefit of 


probably 
In only 


| the tariff, and then that they shall market the surplus abroad 


at the best obtainable price. If these cooperative associations 
can get a really high average price, then it wouid not matter 
very much how low the obtainable price may be for the goods 
sent abroad. 

I am not wholly without knowledge of suecessful cooperative 
marketing. I have in mind one of the most successful in the 
country on a commodity that perhaps many of you might 
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think not particularly important; but when I hear Missouri 
talking about strawberries, I may as well talk about this 
commodity in which I am interested. This cooperative associa- 
tion determines most carefully each year just how much the 
traffic will bear and they put as high a price as possible per unit 
on the commodity which they put on the market. This year 
they put an extremely high price upon it, although there was a 
small surplus in sight. Many independents refuse to go into 
the cooperative marketing association, and _ criticize its 
management and refuse to share the expense of advertising 
the product, although they themselves organized to sell through 
one particular agency. They wait until the cooperative asso- 
ciation names its opening price, and sell for that price, but 
they profit because they did not have to bear any of the 
expense such as is necessary in the association. This is apt 
to be the experience of most cooperative associations. 

There seems to be some danger that a price may be put on 
a commodity for all the traffic will bear, and the consumer may 
well say, “In that bill did you not give this Federal farm board 
authority to curb that cooperative association in the high prices 
that it may attempt to exact?” You have given them all of the 
stabilization organization they need and all of the money 
needed to keep the price up, but have you told them anywhere 
that they must curb the price that the consumer will have 
to pay? 

Mr, SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. If it is not in this bill, the fact is that 
we passed an act in 1922 which provides for restraining exorbi- 
tant prices upen the part of the cooperative association. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am very glad to be corrected, if that is 
in the bill. The suggestions made in ail of the speeches that 
I have read were all to the effect of bettering the price that 
was to be obtained for the particular commodity. 

I have taken all of the time that I desired, Mr, Chairman, 
and I earnestly urge those who are to follow me to bring out 
the point of the effect on our manufactures of sending the 
surplus abroad at any obtainable price. To me cotton is the 
thing that ought to be most helped. Cotton is a product that we 
can sell abroad. We are violating a principle here. 

We ought to export that commodity of which we have a 
surplus, which brings new money into the country. Heretofore, 
has it not always been our desire and the desire of every country 
to help that commodity that has a large exportable surplus so 
as to bring new money into the country? This bill reads that 
the farm board shall prevent, as far as possible, a surplus of any 
agricultural commodity. I am sure that the words “any agri- 
cultural commodity ” are in the bill. We have a revolutionary 
measure. The instruction given to this farm board is what we 
here say we expect of them and outline to them in this debate. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman speaks of certain manu- 
factures, particularly of articles sent abroad. Can he give us 
the amount of the manufactures that enter directly into domes- 
tic consumption? I understand that most of your production 
goes into the domestic market. 

Mr. GIFFORD. It would take some time to answer. Of 
the textile products the cost of which is the raw cotton we 
export a large amount. The proportion of imported textile goods 
as compared with the production in this country is small. Some 
manufacturers say that in certain lines the imports have 
increased 400 per cent in the last two years. On the other hand, 
tariff experts say that the proportion is 544 per cent. It is not 
possible to speak with accuracy as to that. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman spoke of domestic manufac- 
tures which were suffering competition from imports. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. We are trying to keep our standard 
of living where it is, and we do not want to encourage foreigners 
in maintaining a lower standard of living. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think it is well at this time to insert in the 
Recorp, in answer to the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp], an extract from Public Law 146, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, having been enacted as H. R. 2373, and 
entitled “An act to authorize associations of producers of agri- 
cultural products,” approved February 18, 1922. Section 2 of 
that act reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. That if the Secretary of Agriculture shall have reason to 
believe that any such association monopolizes or restrains trade in 
interstate or foreign commerce to such an extent that the price of any 
product unduly enhanced by reason thereof, he shall 
upon such association a complaint stating his charge in that 


agricultural is 


serve 
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respect, to which complaint shall be attached, or contained therein, a 
notice of hearing, specifying a day and place not less than 80 days 
after the service thereof, requiring the association to show cause why 
an order should not be made directing it to cease and desist from 
monopolization or restraint of trade. An association so complained of 
may at the time and place so fixed show cause why such order should 
not be entered. The evidence given on such a hearing shall be taken 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe, reduced to writing, and made a part of the record therein. 
If upon such hearing the Secretary of Agriculture shall be of the 
opinion that such association monopolizes or restrains trade in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to such an extent that the price of any 
agricultural product is unduly enhanced thereby, he shall issue and 
cause to be served upon the association an order reciting the facts 
found by him, directing such association to cease and desist from 
monopolization or restraint of trade. On the request of such associa- 
tion or if such association fails or neglects for 30 days to obey such 
order, the Secretary of Agriculture shall file in the district court in the 
judicial district in which such association has its principal place of 
business a certified copy of the order and of all the records in the pro- 
ceeding, together with a petition asking that the order be enforced, and 
shall give notice to the Attorney General and to said association of 
such filing. Such district court shall thereupon have jurisdiction to 
enter a decree affirming, modifying, or setting aside said order, or enter 
such other decree as the court may deem equitable, and may make rules 
as to pleadings and proceedings to be had in considering such order. 
The place of trial may, for cause or by consent of parties, be changed 
as in other causes, 

The facts found by the Secretary of Agriculture and recited or set 
forth in said order shall be prima facie evidence of such facts, but 
either party may adduce additional evidence. The Department of 
Justice shall have charge of the enforcement of such order. After the 
order is so filed in such district court and while pending for review 
therein the court may issue a temporary writ of injunction forbidding 
such association from violating such order or any part thereof. The 
court may, upon conclusion of its hearing, enforce its decree by a per- 
manent injunction or other appropriate remedy. Service of such com- 
piaint and of all notices may be made upon such association by service 
upon any officer or agent thereof engaged in carrying on its business, 
or on any attorney authorized to appear in such proceeding for such 
association, and such service shall be binding upon such association, 
the officers, and members thereof, 


This act will prevent the monopolization of any commodity to 
the extent of increasing prices beyond a point that is reasonable. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burtrngess] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am not on the Committee on Agriculture and do not 
pretend to know everything about this bill, but I have been 
interested in the remarks just made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp], and it is simply for the purpose 
of making one or two observations on his remarks that I rise 
at this time. 

If I understand the concern of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, it is to the effect that this bill may work too well, 
and so well that it will greatly enhance the price of farm 
products that may be needed by consumers in this country, and 
provide a production in this country so large that some farm 
agencies that may be promoted or encouraged by this bill will 
be able to send our surplus American agricultural products 
abroad for sale at a price much less than is charged here at 
home. While I am a supporter of the bill, I entertain no hope 
and possess no information to the effect that it would ever be 
possible for the board to realize that sort of a success. There 
is probably no foundation for his fears. 

But let me analyze further for a moment the logic or 
lack of logic in the contention of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. Apparently the gentleman from Massachusets takes 
the position that the workingmen in his factories and the peo- 
ple who own the capital invested in the factories of his dis- 
trict should be able to buy their food products that enter into 
their cost of living—that of the workmen, in turn, presumably 
reflected in wages—--at the same prices, at the same cost that 
their competitors abroad are able to buy them. 

I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the 
industries which he represents are engaged largely in produc- 
ing materials to be sold in our domestic markets, materials to 
be sold to our farmers all over the country, and are having 
their labor and their capital protected against competition from 
abroad by the laws of this country through what are supposed 
to be reasonable tariff rates, and if they are not reasonable, of 
course, Congress is willing to be advised of the facts and re- 
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ceive recommendations as to what those rates should be with 
respect thereto. 

Why are these rates so provided? It is because his work- 
men constituents live in this country under a higher seale of 
living than that enjoyed by those engaged abroad in competing 
industries and properly so. Hence, unfair competition is pre- 
vented by tariff duties and our markets thus preserved for 
them. Who supports there markets for his constituents? All 
of the people, and I subinit that among them are the farmers of 
the country. ‘Those farmers must of necessity buy their cloth- 
ing materials and other finished products, many of which enter 
into their own costs of production, in our protected domestic 
markets. 
products in the gentleman’s State plus a fair profit. Those 
farmers, therefore, buy the products chey use at costs occasioned 
by the American standard of living. Now, does the gentleman 
object to a system which would not compel the farmer who 
happens to be engaged. in producing a crop of which we have 


an exportable surplus to sell that crop solely upon the world | 
For, remember this, that | 


nrarket and upon that market alone? 
a farmer, when he is preducing an exportable surplus crop, 
is not only in competition with all the other farmers of this 
country who are also engaged in producing such a crop but is 
directly in competition with the farmers of other countrie$ 
producing like crops. 


prices when he sells his farm products to Massachusetts? 
seems to me absurd to contend that it is up to the farmers of 


this country who are engaged in the production of a crop of | 


which we may and do have an exportable surplus to maintain 
a system under which they can never sell their products at 
anything higher than the world’s market because, forsooth, that 
might give some benefit to a manufacturer over in Hngland who 
might be competing with the factories in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 


the full extent the underlying principles of the American protee- 
tive tariff system. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. -Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I did not take any such posi- 
tion as suggested by the gentleman from North Dakota. I very 
mildly expressed a fear on the part of our manufacturing 
industries. I said at the beginning we do not fear that we 


Shall he pay American prices for the | 
products of the Massachusetts factories but receive only world | 
It | 


It seems to me that a gentleman who takes that sort | 
of a position is upon shifting sands and does not recognize to | 
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They pay presumably what it costs to produce those | 
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entire piece of legislation in the interest of the farmer is not 
the end, but a very substantial beginning of legislation that will 
follow. The actual operation of this law will demonstrate its 
own shortcomings, and out of the application of the various pro- 
visions of the measure will be made clear the way for additional 
legislation. 

As a practical farmer I am not concerned about certain de- 
tails that have been discussed from the floor of this House. It 
seems to me it is entirely incidental if the President appoints to 
this board members of one political party or the other, or if the 
members come from this region or that region. The all-im- 
portant thing is that they should be men of character and out- 
standing qualification; men who possess sympathy and under- 
standing of the practical problems of agriculture. This measure 


| is not concerned with politics, but with economics. 





will pay more as consumers, but I do not want it wholly stressed | 
here that we are to furnish money for storage and facilities | 
for holding the surplus, if we intend to dump the surplus | 


abroad. 
As I said, only one speech on this floor has indicated that the 


There has been only one statement in three days’ debate to 
this effect. All others have tried to tell us that they are not 
going to do it; that they are going to store it and keep it for 


| remedy; and it is well that it is not. 


in the hands of the Federal farm board. 


I am not one who believes that this bill will cure all the ills 
of the farmer. Indeed I think we should recognize that no 
legislation may be regarded a panacea for agricultural ail- 
ments. We can not set up a piece of legislation that will be 
a specific for farm troubles. This is not an ipecac for croup 
The best legislation that 
ean be devised is the legislation that will help the farmer help 
himself. The bill that will give the farmer a fair chance to 
bargain on the market for the merchandising of his own prod- 
uct, that will give him economically sound methods in distribu- 
tion, that will afford him protection against unequal competi- 
tion, and that will tend to reduce the cost of production through 
a comprehensive plan of edueation and information will go a 
long way toward rehabilitating the great basic industry of 
agriculture. Practically all this the bill before us undertakes 
to do through the broad powers and adequate resources placed 
In the last analysis 
the fundamental virtue of this bill lies in the fact that it stimu- 
lates personal endeavor and initiative on the part of the farmer 
himself.- The cooperative and stabilization organizations are 
the children of the producer. They are created and admin- 
istered by the farmer himself, and upon the loyalty and in- 
telligence that he puts into these agencies depends the suecess 
of the whole project and plan. The Government, through the 
functioning of the Federal farm board, lends its moral and 
financial support, but in no sense is the Government exercising 
the prerogative that belongs to the farmer himself. It is idle 
to talk about the Government going into business under the 
provisions of this bill. We can not and we dare not, through 
and by any course of legislation, attempt to go into competi- 
tion with the individual or group of individuals, but rather 
through and by the making of laws we must build progress 


| and civilization by encouraging, supporting, and inspiring indi- 
| vidual ambition and initiative. 
surplus will be sent abroad at the highest obtainable price. | 


orderly marketing year after year until the need for that surplus | 


comes, and thus keep an established price. I merely want a 
reassuring remark once in a while for those manufacturers who 
express fear that competitors abroad will be favored. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GarpeR]. 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I find myself in a 
very opportune position. It is a good time for me to make a 
few maiden remarks when I find the Members present so few 
that I will not be embarrassed and so tired that they will not 
interrupt me. 

After sitting in on the public hearings of the Agricultural 
Committee during the past weeks, I was impressed with two 
things—the thoughtful patience of the committee and the wide 
divergence of suggestions offered by the various witnesses. I 
am persuaded that rarely has any committee given the careful 
thought to, and exhaustive investigation of, a bill that the Agri- 
cultural Committee has given to the measure before us. Into 


this measure has been written the best thought of the entire | 


committee, and I think it is only fair to say that the House is 
indebted to a very able committee for a difficult piece of work 
done exceedingly well. Out of the maze of testimony a measure 
has been evolved that is at once characterized by its compre- 
hensiveness and clarity with regard to its general purposes. 
The bill is valuable in that it does not undertake to do too 
much, It is not burdened with details. The main set-up or ad- 
ministrative structure is the Federal farm board. I do not find 
myself in agreement with those Members who think that the 
bill should be more particular in its provisions. I think the 
authority delegated to the farm beard has rightly been made 
very broad. It should be pointed out again and again that this 





In the short time at my disposal I do not-care to diseuss the 
debenture and equalization plans. Whatever merit they may 
have would be applicable only to our 15 or 18 per cent export- 
able surpluses. I am tremendously interested in the profitable 
production and marketing of the other 85 per cent. It should 
be remembered that the loss to the farmer is in no sense con- 
fined to the comparatively small percentage that is exported. 

The farmer must be enabled to realize a higher price for 
the commodity consumed at home—the 85 per cent of his crop. 
It is almost needless to repeat what has been said in the last 
few days so many times—that the farmer is the victim of un- 
fortunate circumstanees, over which he at present has no con- 
trol. When he has anything to sell, he pays the transporta- 
tions charges and then accepts whatever price the purchaser 
chooses to offer him. When he has something to buy, he again 
pays the freight and pays whatever price the merchant asks 
for the article. The farmer absolutely has no voice in fixing 
the price on what he produces or on what he consumes or uses. 
To-day he pays practically twice as much for labor as he did 
in pre-war days; his machinery on his farm costs him double, 
his fertilizer from 70 to 80 per cent more, while he reeeives for 
the major part of his crops from 40 to 45 per cent advance. It 
is obvious that the farmer must either produce bis crop at a 
lower cost or he must get a higher price for what he has to sell. 
He can not reduce the cost of his labor. In America labor in 
the field and in the shop must receive a wage that will support 
a standard of living in keeping with the general level of our 
national development and progress. Seme relief should come 
to him through a complete readjustment of transportation rates. 

It is on the economic merchandising of his commodity, how- 
ever, that the farmer must lock with greatest hope. The possi- 
bilities of the service that can be rendered by cooperatives prop- 
erly organized and economically administered have been dis- 
cussed at length on this floor, and I would, therefore, confine 
my brief remarks to some phases of the operation of the 
stabilization organization and the clearing houses proposed in 
the bill. 
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It should be observed first that much that we call surplus is 
only a temporary glut. The stabilization organization is given 
power to go into the open market and buy up and thus remove 
from the market this temporary superabundance that is lower- 
ing the prices on the entire amount being offered; and with the 
withdrawal of this temporary surplus the price will be promptly 
restored and then this same surplus, through the stabilization 
organization, will be offered again on the market as soon as the 
demand justifies. And in this connection I should say that I 
am not one who believes that the actual exportable surplus 
will not be affected favorably by the services of the stabiliza- 
tion organization. An orderly exportation of commodities will 
insure a better price. An instrumentality like the stabilization 
organization of a given commodity that has the resources and 
facilities for removing from the market surpluses and storing 
the same until the demand exists for that commodity will have 
the effect of stabilizing the domestic market and steadying the 
foreign markets on such commodities as our exports affect. 

The bill provides for a clearing house set-up that should 
prove very beneficial to the grower of perishable commodities 
in particular. At the present time the producer is entirely at 
the mercy of the commission merchant, who may or may not 
deal fairly with him. Every shipper of perishable crops— 
whether it be melons,” berries, tomatoes, cherries, peaches, or 
apples—has had his sad experience in shipping promiscuously 
onto the comniission markets of the country. A clearing 
house association, as proposed, owned and operated by the 
producers themselves, would for once give the farmer back home 
an opportunity of helping to set the price on his own product. 
It would furnish the grower reliable information as to market 
conditions, both with regard to demand and price prospect. 
It would eliminate the present huge annual steal of the un- 
serupulous commission merchant. This, of course, does not 
apply to the honest merchant. It is not an uncommon expe- 
rience to make a shipment of two cars of peaches, for’ illustra- 
tion, the same day and receive a thousand dollars for the one 
and for the other a bill for the transportation charges. But 


time will not permit me to speak further on this provision of 
the bill. 

The farmer has waited long and patiently for some assist- 
ance through the enactment of some legislation that will attempt 
to do for him what it has done for other lines of industry. 


I know that you can not arbitrarily legislate prosperity into 
the lap of any industry, but legislation can be passed that 
will attempt to remove inequalities in opportunity of one indus- 
try as compared with another. That is the purpose of the 
present bill. By making more effective the principle of coopera- 
tion through a more comprehensive system of cooperative mar- 
keting organizations much of the present waste that obtains 
along the line between the producer and the consumer will be 
eliminated. I am not arguing for the removal of the middle- 
man, but I do say that his services are costing too much to-day. 
There is no justification in advancing the steak of a 10-cent 
steer to a dollar for the New York consumer, although that 
steak be produced on the fine bluegrass of Virginia and the 
consumer be a United States Congressman! It is positively 
painful to sell a carload of apples a hundred miles from here 
at 75 cents a bushel of a pack of 100 to the bushel and then 
step up to the fruit stand down the street and pay from 5 to 
10 cents apiece for the same apple that you sold for three- 
fourths of 1 cent. This spread must be reduced, and I believe 
the bill under consideration will accomplish that end. 

May I urge, therefore, that we keep faith with the great 
farmer class of this country by enacting into law a measure 
designing to bring relief. We must recognize the fact that in the 
forward march of civilization the farmer, with his many handi- 
caps, has been unable to keep up with the procession. He has 
fed and clothed those who have enjoyed a standard of living 
that has been denied him. For a number of years he has not 
been permitted to share in the prosperity which the fruits of 
his toil have made possible. He has furnished the bone and 
sinew of a human progress that has outrun his weary step. 

Agriculture, the great basic industry that feeds the world, 
may not longer be ignored in the legislative halls of our country. 
We must pay our obligation to the best of our ability. Whether 
you go to the wind-swept plains of the great West, where 
miles and miles of golden grain greet your eye; or to the South- 
land, where the sweet melody of the darkey falls on your ear as 
he toils in the great cotton fields; or to my own native State of 
Virginia, down the historic Shenandoah Valley and into the 
famous Piedmont section, where millions of apple trees to-day 
are blossoming as a rose, and where, indeed, we have our cattle 
on a thousand hills; go where you choose in these great United 
States of ours, from ocean to ocean, from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
and everywhere agriculture cries out for help. We may not 
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longer let that cry go unheeded. We have talked agricultural 
relief for a long time, but like our talk about the weather, we 
have not done much about it! I am persuaded that the time is 
here when the serious task of enacting real farm-relief legisla- 
tion will be accomplished. The passage of this bill may not 
accomplish everything that we could wish for it, but I am 
of the firm conviction that a great central Federal farm board, 
functioning through its cooperative and stabilization organiza- 
tions will bring to the farmer a large measure of relief that 
will beget a new bope, a new ambition, and a new vision. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, agriculture has been so depressed during the 
past eight years and is now in such very great need of 
assistance that there is no bill promising the slightest relief 
that would not command my support. I want to be of con- 
structive assistance. Whatever suggestions I have to make 
with reference to the merits or demerits of this measure will not 
be made in a partisan sense. I do not care a rap who gets the 
credit if I can be of real service to the farmers of the country 
on the verge of bankruptcy. It is with this spirit that I ap- 
proach the consideration of this measure and an analysis of the 
pending bill. 

Much has been said in the debate and in the press about the 
“mandate of the people” during the 1928 election. Everyone, 
of course, knows that the religious question, prohibition, and 
immigration were the controlling issues and that the farm ques- 
tion was entirely lost sight of. If anyone seriously disputes 
this let me point to the rifts in the solid South. Would anyone 
have the temerity to assert that the farm question had any con- 
trolling influence in any one of them? Why not be honest and 
frank about it? Everyone knows that there was no mandate 
from the people upon this question. The crying need for agricul- 
tural legislation has existed for eight years. 

Let us see what the bill seeks to accomplish. 

The policy of Congress is declared in section 1 to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture will 
be placed on a basis of economic equality with other industries, 
and to that end to protect, control, and stabilize the marketing 
of agricultural products, both in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, to minimize speculation, to prevent inefficient and waste- 
ful methods of distribution, and limit undue and excessive price 
fluctuations through encouraging the organization of producers 
into cooperative associations and the financing of farm marketing 
systems through cooperative associations and other agencies. 

The remaining 10 sections attempt to outline how this is to be 
accomplished. 

BOARD OF SIX MEMBERS TO ADMINISTER ACT (SEC. 2) 


Section 2 creates a board of six members, to be nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, of which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is to be ex officio a member. All of the 
members of this board, except the chairman, are appointed for 
a definite length of time, with a salary of $12,000 per annum. 
The chairman is to serve at the pleasure of the President and is 
to receive such compensation as shall be fixed by the President. 

Both the term of office and salary of the chairman should be 
fixed by legislation. Obviously the purpose of the indefinite 
term is to intimidate the chairman and make him less inde- 
pendent and more subservient. The constant threat of removal 
is hanging over him. The principal office of the board is to be 
located in the Department of Agriculture. This subordinates 
it into a bureau. I would prefer to add prestige and dignity 
to this board by not making it a bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture. The board needs to cooperate actively with the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of State as well as 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

The board is to have an official seal, make annual reports to 
Congress, including recommendations for legislation, and promul- 
gate rules and regulations to carry into effect the provisions 
of the act, appoint and fix the salary of a secretary, and of 
experts, and all other clerical assistance is to be subject to the 
provisions of the civil service law. 

COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS MAY ESTABLISH ADVISORY COMMODITY COM- 
MITTEES OF SEVEN MEMBERS 

Section 3 authorizes the board to designate an agricultural 
commodity or two or more related agricultural commodities 
which may be jointly treated under the provisions of the act, 
and (2) invites cooperative associations to establish an advisory 
commodity committee for each commodity consisting of seven 
members who shall serve without pay except that each shall 
receive a per diem compensation of $20 while in attendance upon 
committee meetings authorized by the board and for such other 
time devoted to other business of the committee. 
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BOARD TO PROMOTE EDUCATION, ENCOURAGE ORGANIZATION, AND COLLECT 
AND DISSEMINATE INFORMATION 

Provisions 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of section 4, authorize the board 
to promote education in the principles and practices of coopera- 
tive marketing of agricultural commodities; to encourage the 
organization, improvement in methods, and development of 
cooperative associations; to keep advised and make reports as 
to prices at home and abroad; to investigate conditions of 
overproduction of agricultural commodities and advise as to 
the prevention of such overproduction ; and make investigations 
and reports upon land utilized for agricultural purposes, the 
advisability of the reduction of acreage, the economic need for 
reclamation and irrigation projects, methods of expanding mar- 
kets at home and abroad, and methods of developing by-products 
of and new uses of agricultural commodities, and transportation 
conditions and their effect upon the marketing of agricultural 
commodities, 

REVOLVING FUND OF $500,000,000 AUTHORIZED 

Section 5 authorizes the appropriation of $500,000,000, which 
amount shall constitute a revolving fund to be administered by 
the board, and the board is authorized to make loans and 
advances from this revolving fund as provided in the act upon 
interest rates that are to be fixed by the board. The appropria- 
tion should not only be authorized but nrade in this bill. This 
can be done by striking out the three words “ authorized to be” 
in section 5. 

The maximum rate of interest which may be fixed by the 
board should be provided for in this law, so that the rate may 
not arbitrarily be raised by the board as rediscount rates are 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

LOANS AUTHORIZED TO COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 


Subdivision (b) of section 5 provides that, upon the applica- 
tion of any cooperative association, the board is authorized to 
make loans from the revolving fund to assist, first, in “the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and food 
products thereof.” 

I think it would be better if this provision were more definitely 
defined so that the cooperative associations would know through 
this legislation how the board would expect cooperative asso- 
ciations to use this money. 

Second. The board may loan to cooperative associations for 
the construction or acquisition or lease of storage or other 
marketing facilities. 

Third. The formation of clearing-house associations. 

Fourth. For extending the membership of cooperative asso- 
ciations by educating the producers to the advantages of cooper- 
ative marketing. 

No loan to acquire nrarketing facilities, however, is to be 
made in an amount in excess of 80 per cent of the value of the 
facilities to be constructed or purchased, and the loans are to 
be repaid upon an amortization plan over a period not in excess 
of 20 years, and are to be upon such security as the board deems 
necessary. 

Subdivision (c) of section 5 authorizes the board to assist in 
forming clearing-house associations to effect the economic dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities and to minimize waste and 
loss. Members of the clearing-house association are to be either 
cooperative associations or independent dealers or distributors 
and processors of the commodities recommended by the com- 
mittee of producers and approved by the board. It is understood 
that this provision is largely in the interest of perishable 
comnrodities, 

Subdivision (d) authorizes the board, upon application of 
cooperative associations and of the advisory commodity com- 
mittee for the commodity, to make advances from the revolving 
fund for the insurance of the cooperative associations against 
loss through price decline in the agricultural commodity han- 
dled by the associations and produced by the members thereof. 
Such agreements provide for premiums to be repaid from the 
proceeds of insurance premiums. 

Subdivision (e) is a caution, if I should not use the stronger 
term of “warning” to the board not to make an agreement 
which is likely to increase substantially the production of any 
agricultural commodity of which there is commonly produced a 
surplus in excess of the annual domestic requirements. 

Each year there is produced a surplus in excess of the annual 
domestic requirements of cotton, wheat, and corn, and if 
through better marketing facilities the price of either is ad- 
vanced it would necessarily follow that it would induce an 
increased production. This provision may be the subject of 
abuse by the board and should be eliminated. 

Unfortunately the insurance provision is not entirely clear. 
From a careful reading subdivision (d) of section 5 only au- 
thorizes agreements for the insurance of cooperatives against 
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loss in the decline of products purchased from producers who 
are members of cooperative associations, and not from non- 
members, 

Neither is it clear whether subdivision (b) of section 5 
authorizes loans to be made to cooperative associations for the 
merchandising of agricultural commodities not produced by 
members of cooperative associations. However, members of the 
committee who have spoken on the bill state that it is the in- 
tention to confine the activities of cooperative associations to 
the commodities produced by their own members. 

In my judgment there is need for clarification of the provi- 
sions of section 5 of the bill which, after making provision for 
the revolving fund of $500,000,000, provides for loans to coop- 
erative associations, and paragraph (1) of subdivision (b) of 
section 5 authorizes loans to be made from the revolving fund 
to assist in “the effective merchandising of agricultural com- 
modities and food products thereof.” 

I do not find any other provision in section 5 authorizing co- 
operatives to advance part of the purchase price while the 
association is withholding for orderly marketing the commodity 
of any of its members, unless this provision would authorize it. 
It should not be in doubt. It should be made clear and specific 
and unless a cooperative association has sufficient funds to make 
advances to its members during the period the commodity is 
withheld from the market, the financially depressed farmers will 
not be able to become members of cooperative associations and 
to take advantage of the assistance which the association offers. 

In my State of Oklahoma out of 197,000 farmers, 115.000 are 
tenant farmers. Practically all of the owners of the farms, as 
well as the tenant farmers, are in need of financial assistance 
during the year. Some are able to secure loans from banks. 
Others are extended credit by merchants, but both banks and 
merchants, of course, demand payment when the crops are har- 
vested and marketed. If cooperatives were authorized to be 
advanced a sufficient amount of money out of which they could 
make advances to their members it would enable them to retain 
and perhaps increase their membership and in that way be of 
practical benefit to them. .Members of the committee, in the 
diseussion of this bill, assure us that this provision will permit 
such advances. This is too important to leave to the construc- 
tion of the board, and authority to make such advances should 
be in clear and specific language. Many farmers then would 
be encouraged to join cooperatives who otherwise may not be 
able to do so because of financial reasons. 

I think the insurance feature is valuable to cooperative asso- 
ciations. It should be extended to stabilization corporations, 
and I see no reason why this could not be done with safety. 

My difficulty with section 5, which deals with cooperative 
associations and loans made to them from the. revolving fund, 
is: What financial advantage is to be gained from a producer 
joining .a cooperative association? Members of the committee 
advise that less than 6 per cent of cotton producers belong to 
cocperative associations and that the average of all producers 
belonging to all cooperatives is roughly about 20 per cent. 

The association incurs certain financial risks for repayment of 
the loans made to it by the Government (1) for merchandising 
its agricultural commodities, (2) for securing by purchase or 
lease of marketing facilities, (3) for expense in the formation of 
clearing-house associations, (4) for extending its membership, 
(5) for expenses of management, and (6) for insurance pre- 
miums. 

The ready answer and the hope and expectation is that it will 
enable him to secure more for his commodity. Let us examine 
this more carefully. . 

You can not raise the price of the agricultural commodity 
owned by the member without at the same time raising the 
price of the same commodity produced, owned, and held by 
nonmembers, who incur no financial risk. 

The trouble in the past has been in inducing producers to 
join cooperative associations. It is true that the cooperative 
associations federate into stabilization corporations, and the 
members will participate in any profits that are made; but it 
is not expected that these corporations will be organized for 
profit but for the stabilization of agricultural commodities 
where it is anticipated that the price will be depressed through 
an anticipated surplus. 

STABILIZATION CORPORATIONS 

Section 6 authorizes the board, upon application of the advisory 
commodity committee, to recognize as a stabilization corporation 
for any commodity any corporations, under certain conditions, 
and, subdivision (b), to act as a marketing agency for stock- 
holders or members, and the board is authorized to make 
advances to the stabilization corporation for working capital 
to enable it to purchase, store, merchandise, or otherwise dispose 
of the commodity. 
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This is the most important provision in the bill and should 
be closely studied and the language carefully analyzed. 

The first part of the paragraph provides that the stabiliza- 
tion corporation may “act as a marketing agency for its stock- 
holders or members,” and the following part of the paragraph 
provides that upon the request of the advisory commodity 
committee “the board is authorized to make advances to the 
stabilization corporation for working capital to enable it 
to purchase, store. merchandise, or otherwise dispose of the 
commodity.” 

Members of the Committee on Agriculture in discussing this 
provision on the floor in general debate interpret this language 
to authorize the stabilization corporation to purchase, store, 
merchandise, or otherwise dispose of the commodity, to apply 
to agricultural products produced both by members and by 
those who are not members of the corporation. 

I think this language should be clarified. The success of this 
bill will measurably depend upon the interpretation placed 
upon this provision, If the operations of the stabilization cor- 
poration are confined to the agricultural commodities of its 
members, the bargaining power of the stabilization corporation 
will be limited to a small part of the commodities produced. 
If, however, the stabilization corporation is authorized by 
this provision to go into the open market and to purchase, 
store, and orderly market the surplus of any commodity pro- 
duced, it will measurably influence the price of agricultural 
products to the extent that the authority is exercised by the 
board. The Senate bill makes it entirely clear that the stabiliza- 
tion corporation is authorized to purchase products owned by 
nonmembers, 

Let me repeat that the success of this bill will depend upon 
the authority which the board exercises under section 6, and 
particularly under subdivision (b) thereof. 

The revolving fund is limited to $500,000,000, and that amount 
is to be used by the board for all of the purposes of the bill, 
including advances to be made to the stabilization corporations, 
of which there may be one for each commodity, or one stabiliza- 
tion corporation may act for two or more related commodities. 

A stabilization corporation is a federation of cooperatives, and 
the cooperatives are composed of the producers of any commodity 
voluntarily associating themselves together for their mutual 
benefit. ‘Cooperative associations” as defined in the act are 


those organized under the act of Congress approved February 


18, 1922, but subdivision (b) of section 8 authorizes the board 
to extend the privileges, assistance, and authority to other asso- 
ciationgs and corporations producer owned and producer con- 
trolled when it finds that cooperative associations are not so 
extensively organized as to make them representative of the 
commodity. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 1928 AND THE 1929 FARM BILLS 


If all of the producers of any commodity were members of 
cooperative associations and all of these associations were fed- 
erated and incorporated into and recognized as a stabilization 
corporation, so that this stabilization corporation would have the 
bargaining power of all of any particular commodity, then the 
success of this measure would be assured. The importance of 
inducing producers to join cooperatives is emphasized by the 
provisions of the bill, the report of the Agricultural Committee, 
and by every speech made in support of it upon the floor of the 
House. The difficulties in inducing producers to join cooper- 
atives were overcome by the McNary-Haugen bill, which passed 
during the last session of Congress and which was vetoed by the 
President. That measure in effect made every producer of a 
commodity, provided that an operating period as to that com- 
modity was declared, a member in a legislative sense of a coop- 
erative association, and it gave the bargaining power of the 
entire commodity to the board. That, in effect, is the difference 
between the bill known as the McNary-Haugen bill passed during 
the last session and the bill now under consideration. 

The bill now under consideration limits the activity of co- 
operative associations to the commodity produced by its own 
members, and the membership in some commodity groups is so 
limited that if all of that particular commodity that the limited 
membership owns were withheld and stored and orderly fed to 
the market it would not be sufficient to measurably affect the 
price of that particular commodity. 

The former McNary-Haugen bill placed the bargaining power 
for the entire commodity in the hands of the board, which made 
it certain that with an intelligent, sympathetic administration 
of the bill that the producers of any commodity would be able, 
by having the surplus purchased, withheld, stored, and orderly 
marketed, to secure the cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. It would have eliminated the waste in marketing and 
many middlemen who get too large a share of the price which 
the commodity ultimately brings which should go to the original 
producers themselves, 
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The bill now under consideration is advantageous to the ex- 
tent of the authority given. I would like to see subdivision (b) 
of section 6 made clear, and I hope it will be so that the author- 
ity of the stabilization corporation to go into the open market 
and to purchase, store, and merchandise the commodity pro- 
duced by nonmembers is made definite and certain. 

SYMPATHETIC ADMINISTRATION VITAL TO SUCCESS OF MEASURB 

I am going to support this or any other bill which takes the 
first step to assist the depressed farmer. This bill creates a 
board to study the entire subject, and in my judgment this 
board, if sympathetic, will make recommendations to the next 
session of Congress for such additional legislation as will 
strengthen instead of weaken the board’s power, That is the 
history of every board that has ever been created. 

The bill, in an educational way, will be advantageous in that 
it authorizes the board by way of advising and encouraging the 
farmers to do in a large measure what the Department of Agri- 
culture, through its various bureaus, is now authorized to do. 
The advisory commodity committee is a contact or a liaison com- 
mittee between the board, cooperative associations, and the pro- 
ducers, and advice as to many farming details will be accepted 
and followed and many mistakes corrected. I think the bill will 
arouse more interest in farming and result in the farmers them- 
selves more seriously and actively studying their own problems, 
cause them to apply better business methods, study the soils 
better adapted to certain agricultural products, the necessity for 
diversification, and the application of better business methods. 
If it will assist in eliminating the waste between the producer 
and consumer it will greatly benefit the farmers. If the farmers 
could get what the ultimate consumers pay, they would be as- 
sured of a fair price for their products. The producer receives 
about 30 per cent of what the ultimate consumer pays. The 
financial difficulties of the farmer makes it necessary for him 
to raise cash crops and forces him to sell his products on a 
depressed market. The purchase through stabilization corpora- 
tions of surplus commodities, and storage and orderly market- 
ing free from waste and excessive commissions of middlemen, 
must result in securing for the farmer a better price for his 
products and contribute to his prosperity. We must always 
keep in mind the economic truth that all nonperishable staple 
products, if properly and orderly marketed, whether they be 
farm or manufactured products, are worth the cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit. 

(A) READJUSTMENT OF FREIGHT RATES 

It has been urged that no one remedy is sufficient and that 
other legislative assistance should and will be extended to 
farmers in addition to that included in this bill. Other relief 
suggested includes a readjustment of freight rates. With this I 
am in hearty agreement, but unfortunately there is no sugges- 
tion of immediate legislation that would be helpful to the 
farmers in this respect. The only suggestion is the improve- 
ment through legislation of inland waterways. I favor this, 
but everyone knows that if the farmer has to wait for com- 
petitive water rates to secure lower freight rates on agricul- 
tural commodities, he will have to wait from 10 to 20 years for 
this relief. 

The present Congress should take up the question and through 
legislation provide for a readjustment of freight rates, anticipat- 
ing the reduction which competitive water rates will ultimately 
bring. If it is conceded that water transportation will reduce 
freight rates in the future, why should not the rates be reduced . 
by legislation now? 

The improvement of inland waterways is of very great impor- 
tance to the people of Oklahoma and, in fact, the great Middle 
West. We should continue to press the improvement of these 
inland waterways for the reduction of freight rates, flood con- 
trol, the reclamation of flood areas, for irrigation, and cheap 
power that may be produced, which will induce the location of 
factories for the consumption of raw materials. 

(B) TARIFF READJUSTMENT DISCUSSED—INEFFECTIVE ON COMMODITIES 
WHERE WE RAISE EXPORTABLE SURPLUS 

Much has also been said about tariff readjustment. This 
glittering generality has been used in every speech, message, 
report, and newspaper article published within the past year. 
Unfortunately just how a tariff readjustment is going to 
materially benefit those farmers who produce commodities of 
which we regularly raise an exportable surplus—cotton, wheat, 
and corn—is never discussed. 

As to cotton, we export regularly between 60 and 70 per 
cent of the amount we produce, and in 1927 we exported 9,478,000 
bales. In 1928 we exported 8,546,419 bales. 

In speaking of the tariff readjustment as being beneficial to 
the farmer, I have never yet heard anyone discuss this with 
reference to cotton. A tariff, of course, is a duty or tax on the 
commodity imported into this country. Of course, we import 
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very little cotton, and that is of a peculiar staple. We are 
in need of a market for cotton, both foreign and domestic, and 
everyone knows that an import duty or tax upon cotton could not 
be of any possible benefit to the cotton producers of the country. 

We have a duty of 42 cents a bushel now on wheat and a duty 
of 15 cents a bushel on corn. In my judgment the raising of the 
duty on any agricultural commodity, where we regularly raise 
an exportable surplus, and where we are trying to find a foreign 
market, would not be of any appreciable benefit to the farmer. 

It is urged that through tariff readjustments we add to the 
prosperity of the manufacturers of the East and that we raise 
the wages of labor, and that through this the farmers are in- 
cideutally benefited in that more of the farmers’ products are 
consumed, 

Let us look upon the other side of the picture. Would not 
legislation to assist the farmers of the country to withhold, store, 
and orderly market their products, which would result in their 
receiving more for the things they raise, make them more 
prosperous and enable them to purchase and consume more of 
the goods manufactured by the industrialists? However, if you 
raise the tariff for the benefit of the manufacturers, and no 
relief is given to the farmer, you increase his burden to the 
extent that you enable the manufacturer to raise the price of 
the necessities which the farmer must buy and you thereby lower 
the exchange value of his farm products. Let me illustrate. 
It will take twice as much cotton, wheat, or corn to purchase a 
commodity—shoes for example, valued at $10—than if it were 
valued at $5, and this is measurably true of all manufactured 
products. When, through legislation, we enable the manufac- 
turer to raise the price of his commodity the consuming public, 
including the farmer, professional, laboring, and small business 
man, must pay the increased price. But it is urged that the 
price is not increased. The complete answer to that is, Why 
does the manufacturer want the increase in the tariff if he does 
not want to shut out competition which enables him to raise the 
price of his commodity to the consumer? 

(C) THE DEBHNTURE PLAN 


The so-called debenture plan has been urged, which, in sub- 
stance, would authorize the issuance of certificates in the amount 
of 50 per cent of the tariff on any agricultural commodity, and 
these certificates would be accepted by the Government in pay- 
ment of custom duties on foreign imports, and in the case of 


cotton, upon which there is no duty, it is proposed to be fixed 
at 2 cents per pound, or $10 per bale. 

The debenture plan returns to the farmer a small part of 
that which through tariff legislation is taken from him for the 


benefit of the manufacturer. I will not further discuss this 
plan at present for the reason that it is not admissible to be 
offered to the pending bill, but is subject to a point o2 order. 

DEPLORABLE CONDITION OF FARMING INDUSTRY MAKES LEGISLATION 

IMPERATIVE 

The farmers of the West and South are in such a deplorable 
condition that they must have some relief, Statistics show 
2,000,000 fewer people on the farm than resided there 30 years 
ago. Their mortgage indebtedness is greater than ever before. 
Mortgage foreclosures are on the increase. Taxes are unpaid 
and their lands are being sold. More bankruptcies are reported 
in farming communities. More business failures are found in 
those sections supported by farming. Two-thirds of the bank 
failures for the past 10 years were in farming States. Land 
has greatly depreciated in value, until at present there is little 
demand for it. 

In addition the farmers are affected by all kinds of weather 
conditions and pests, such as the boll weevil, the pink bollworm, 
chinch bug, corn borer, and in fact every kind and character 
imaginable. 

Those who live in the industrial sections of our country do 
not know and therefore can not appreciate the plight of the 
furmer. 

With his back to the wall, he is fighting as best he can to 
rear his family and save his home. 

During the period of depression the assessment of farm lands 
for taxation should be reduced so as to enable the owners of 
farms to save their homes. However, this is a local question 
for the State legislatures and not under the jurisdiction of 
Congress. 

LEGISLATION FOR OTHER CLASSES BNACTED 

We have extended legislative assistance to all otler classes: 
(a) Advances to railroads, (b) special tariff legislative assist- 
ance to manufacturers, (c) the expenditure of $2,150,000,000 to 
shipping interests in aid of the merchant marine, (da) legislation 
restricting immigration for the benefit of labor, and (e) protec- 
tion against panies to banks through the Federal reserve act. 
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And against my vote we have remitted $10,705,618,006.09 to for- 
eign governments in the settlement of their indebtednesses, 

Farming is our chief basic industry. About one-third of our 
entire population lives on the farm. There the food and raw 
materials are produced. Everyone, whether he lives on the farm 
or in the city or town, is affected and vitally interested in the 
success of the farmer. The purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar depends on the price he receives for his crops. 

Surely we should not hesitate to enact legislation and pro- 
vide a sufficient revolving fund to place the farmer on an 
equality with other classes of citizens of our country. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Titson having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Mapes, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 1 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock 
55 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 
1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


and 
9») 


may 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 1576) to increase the pen- 
sion of certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and 
Mexican Wars; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 1577) to provide record of 
employment through the census; to the Committee on the 
Census. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 1578) to allow newspapers 
and other publications containing matter in respect of lotteries 
to be mailable in certain cases; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 1579) to establish a Mis- 
sissippi River board of engineers to investigate and report to 
Congress the best comprehensive project for the control and 
utilization of the Mississippi River between certain points, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 1580) to provide for the 
establishment of a branch home for the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in one of the Southeastern States ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 44) extending 
the benefits of the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
May 1, 1920; the act of Congress approved July 3, 1926; and 
the act of Congress approved May 23, 1928, to the Missouri 
Militia who served during the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 1581) for the relief of 
Osear LeGrand; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1582) for the relief of G. T. Hanson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1583) granting a pension to William N. 
Eastin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1584) granting a pension to Jessie Parker 
Booth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1585) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Wylie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1586) granting an increase of pension 
to Kate E. Ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1587) granting a pension to John Thresher ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1588) granting a pension to Ann Million; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1589) granting a pension to Altha Jewett 
Atterberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 1590) providing for the 
exainination and survey of Huntington Harbor, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1591) to authorize Col. 
Wickersham, Infantry Reserve, to 


Cornelius W. 
accept from the French 
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Government the brevet and insignia of “ Officier de la Legion 
d’Honneur”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1592) for the relief of William Meyer ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1593) for the relief of Catherine A. Lapp; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1594) for the relief of John W. Leich, 
alias John Leach; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1595) for the relief of W. A. Harriman ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1596) for the relief of James E. Fraser; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 1597) granting a pension to 
Susie Zook ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 1598) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth C. Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1599) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Ann Hoffman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 1600) granting 
an increase of pension to Lucy E. Stanton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 1601) to authorize the De- 
partment of Agriculture to issue two duplicate checks in favor 
of “ Utah State treasurer” where the originals have been lost; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 1602) for the relief of 
Jerry V. Crane; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 1603) for the relief of 
Edmund L. Moore; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 1604) granting a 
pension to Hannah L. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1605) for the relief of Frank C. Russell; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1606) for the relief of George A. Cole; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 1607) for the relief of Adelia 
Edmonson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 1608) for the relief of John P. 
Bushnell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1609) for the relief of Elizabeth G. Bergin ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1610) for the relief of Norman Dombris; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 1611) for the relief of 
George B. Marx; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1612) for the relief of Joseph Hines; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 1613) granting an increase of 
pension to Alice H. Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 1614) to correct the military 
record of Charles Ebin Campbell, alias Ebin Campbell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 1615) for the relief of 
Adam A. Schultz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 1616) for the 
relief of Richard J. H. Farrar; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 1617) granting an increase 
of pension to Charity Waitman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1618) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 1619) for the relief of Henry 
Irving Riley; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 1620) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Zachman; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 1621) granting a pension to 
Jake Fisk Hopkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 1622) granting a pension 
to Georgia Wood Witmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 1623) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary J. Doyle; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 1624) granting 
compensation to the next of kin of Carl E. Sturgeon; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNOW: A bill (H. R. 1625) for the relief of Frank 
J. Curran; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 1626) 
granting an increase of pension to Hannah Mikesell; to the 
Cominittee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 1627) 
granting a pension to Emma W. Rice; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 1628) granting 
an increase of pension to Lucy Cook; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 1629) granting 
a pension to Martha A. Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 1680) granting a pen- 
sion to Red Owl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1631) granting a pension to Robert H. Me- 
Cullagh ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 1682) granting a pension to 
George Shuma; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1633) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 1684) granting an increase of pension 1 
Margaret R. Wiant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1685) granting an increase of pension 
Virginia C. Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1636) granting an increase of pension 
Rachel M. Gilmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1687) granting an increase of pension 
Josephine Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1688) granting an increase of pension 
Mary E. Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1639) granting an increase of pension 
Lizzie M, Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

153. Petition of the Park Presidio Import Association, memo- 
rializing Congress of the United States for a reduction of 50 
per cent in the Federal income tax on earned incomes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

154. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
York, urging the repeal of the national origins provision of the 
immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

155. By Mr. BRIGGS: Telegram from Galveston Chamber of 
Commerce, asking for a duty of 7 cents a pound on figs in 
their natural state and 14 cents a pound on all figs, whether 
dried, processed, or preserved, and all by-products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

156. Also, telegram from Galveston County Mainland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, urging tariff of 7 cents a pound on figs, 
fresh, dried, or in brine, and 14 cents a pound on all other 
figs and all by-products; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

157. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of Siegfried Lodge No. 673, 
of Lynn, Mass., protesting against the national-origins amend- 
ment to immigration law; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

158. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of certain or- 
ganizations throughout the several States, opposing tariff on 
lumber, logs, and shingles; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

159. By Mr. HALSEY: Petition of the Sedalia Presbytery of 
the Presbyterian Church, United States of America, in session 
at Sedalia, Mo., April 17, urging that there be no weakening 
of the prohibition enforcement laws, but, instead, wherever 
possible want the Same strengthened; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

160. By Mr. HOFFMAN: Resolution of the Danish Hundred 
Men’s Society, of Perth Amboy, N. J., in opposition to the 
national-origins provision and urging the repeal of this pro- 
vision of the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

161. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Cumann Bhreandain, the St. Brendan Society, of Boston, Mass., 
Mary O'Connor, secretary, urging repeal of the national-origins 
clause in the immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

162. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill., opposing a duty on hides and 
skins; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

163. Also, petition of the Debevoise Co., paint makers, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.,%in favor of continuing china wood oil on its present 
tariff status; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

164. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of the New Italy Lodge, No. 
1217, of the Sons of Italy, at Hurley, Wis., opposing the return 
to the 2 per cent basis of the 1890 census and favoring the 
national-origins clause of the immigration act; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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Monpay, April 22, 1929 
Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, D. D., minister of the New York 


Avenue Presbyterian Church of the city of Washington, offered | 


the following prayer: 


Eternal and gracious God, we bless Thee that back of the 
world in which we have a part and behind the aspirations 
and disillusionments, the lights and shadows, the victories and 
defeats, there is one eternal purpose, one eternal God. All 
Thy ways, though past finding out, are altogether ways of love. 
Grant that this day there may come to us the assurance that 
all things work together for good to them that love God. Open 
our eyes that we may see Thee, our ears that we may hear 
Thee, our wills that we may obey Thee, and our hearts that 
we may receive Thee. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


JOHN J. Brartng, a Senator from the State of Wisconsin; 
Sam G. Brarron, a Senator from the State of New Mexico; 
PAT Harrison, a Senator from the State of Mississippi; JoHN 
B. KENpDRICK, a Senator from the State of Wyoming; JESSE 
H. Mercatr, a Senator from the State of Rhode Island; Park 
TRAMMELL, a Senator from the State of Florida; and Burron 
K. Wuerecer, a Senator from the State of Montana, appeared 
in their seats to-day. 

THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Thursday last, when, on request of Mr. Jones and 
by ananimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 1412) making appropriations for certain expenses 


of the legislative branch incident to the first session of the | 


Seventy-first Congress, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 1412) making appropriations for certain 


expenses of the legislative branch incident to the first session 
of the Seventy-first Congress was read twice by its title and | 


referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I submit the following resolution 
and ask that it be read, and then I shall ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 18), as follows: 


The Chief Clerk will read the 


Resolved, That paragraph 1 of Rule XXV of the standing rules of | 


the Senate be, and it is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“1. The following standing committees shall be appointed at the 
commencement of each Congress, with leave to report by bill or 
otherwise : 

“Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to consist of 18 Senators. 

“Committee on Appropriations, to consist of 20 Senators, 


“Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the | 


Senate, to consist of 5 Senators, to which shall be referred all reso- 


lutions directing the payment of mioney out of the contingent fund of | 


the Senate or creating a charge upon the same. 
“Committee on Banking and Currency, to consist of 17 Senators. 
“ Committee on Civil Service, to consist of 12 Senators, 
*“ Committee on Claims, to consist of 13 Senators. 
“Committee on Commerce to consist of 20 Senators. 
“ Committee on the District of Columbia, to consist of 13 Senators. 
“ Committee on Education and Labor, to consist of 11 Senators. 
“Committee on Enrolled Bills, to consist of 3 Senators, which 


| 








committees which are now too large. 
| conference and by the committee on committees that to have 
| 20 Senators on a committee made it too large for orderly and 





shall examine all bills, amendments, and joint resolutions before they | 
go out of the possession of the Senate, and which shall have power to | 


act jointly with the same committee of the House of Representatives, 
and which, or some one of which, shall examine all bills or joint 
resolutions which shall have passed both Houses to see that the same 


are correctly enrolled, and, when signed by the Speaker of the House | 


and President of the Senate, shall forthwith present the same, when 
they shall have originated in the Senate, to the President of the United | 
States in person and report the fact and date of such presentation to | : : , : ; . 
| vania a list embracing the minority members of the respective 
| committees included in the order. 


the Senate. 

“Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, to con- 
sist of 7 Senators. 

“Committee on Finance, to consist of 19 Senators. 

“ Committee on Foreign Relations, to consist of 20 Senators, 

“ Committee on Immigration, to consist of 12 Senators. 
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“ Committee on Indian Affairs, to consist of 12 Senators. 
“ Committee on Interoceanic Canals, to consist of 11 Senators. 
“ Committee on Interstate Commerce, to consist of 19 Senators. 
“ Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, to consist of 16 Senators. 
“Committee on the Judiciary, to consist of 17 Senators, 
“Committee on the Library, to consist of 8 Senators, which shall 


| have power to act jointly with the same committee of the House of 


Representatives. 
“ Committee on 
“ Committee on 
“ Committee on 
“ Committee on 
“ Committee on 


Manufactures, to consist of 11 Senators. 
Military Affairs, to consist of 17 Senators. 
Mines and Mining, to consist of 12 Senators. 
Naval Affairs, to consist of 17 Senators. 
Patents, to consist of 7 Senators. 

“ Committee on Pensions, to consist of 11 Senators. 

“ Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, to consist of 18 Senators. 

* Committee on Printing, to consist of 7 Senators, which shall have 
power to act jointly with the same committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“ Committee on Privileges and Elections, to consist of 15 Senators. 

“ Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to consist of 14 Sen- 
ators, which shall have power to act jointly with the same committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

“ Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, to consist of 14 Senators. 

“ Committee on Rules, to consist of 12 Senators. 

“ Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, to consist of 14 
Senators.” 


Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to have an explana- 
tion of the resolution first. What changes are made? I re- 
serve the right to object to its present consideration, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, generally speaking, the changes 
are made to conform to the present proportions of Republican 
and Democratic Senators. In doing so, it has been found 
possible in some cases to reduce the number of members on 
It was believed by the 


expeditious work, and wherever possible a reduction has been 
made, 

On the other hand, it has been found that it would be 
necessary to drop a number of Democratic Senators from 
committees on which they are already members, unless an in- 
crease of one in the total membership of several committees 
was made. That has occasioned increases in perhaps seven or 
eight of the committees. Some committees that were composed 
of 13 Senators are increased to 14, and some committees that 
had 15 members we have been able to reduce to 13. The 
total number of places is about the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have there been any new 
created ? 

Mr. REED. No new committees have been created. 

Mr. NORRIS. Or any old committees abolished? 

Mr. REED. No old committees have been abolished. 

Mr. WATSON. I think it should be stated to the Senator 


committees 


| from Nebraska that the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


which hitherto has been a minor or subordinate committee, has 
been made a major committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. By what operation or method has that been 
done? 

Mr. REED. By the simple process of increasing its mem- 
bership from 15 to 17. It was felt that the committee would 
have most important work to consider in the present Congress, 
and we increased the membership by two to correspond to the 
membership of the busier committees of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. The explanation is perfectly satisfactory to 
me. I have no objection to the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

The VICE 
is adopted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I submit the following order and 
move its adoption, with the understanding that the members of 
the committees named in the order are only the majority mem- 
bers. I understand the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] 
will offer an amendment to the order now submitted by me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I move as an 
amendment to the order proposed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 


PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 


Mr. REED. I accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order will be read as modified. 
Does the Senate desire to have it read in full? 

Mr. WARREN. Let it be read in full. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will read the order. 
Under the rule, unless otherwise provided, there should be a 
ballot vote on the chairmen. Is there any objection to con- 
sidering them en bloc? 

Mr. REED. I ask that that course be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that course will 
be followed. The clerk will read: 

The order as modified was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That the following shall constitute the standing committees 
of the Senate of the Seventy-first Congress : 

On Agriculture and Forestry: Messrs. McNary (chairman), Norris, 
Capper, Norbeck, Frazier, Gould, Thomas of Idaho, Hatfield, Townsend, 
Walcott, Smith, Ransdell, Kendrick, Heflin, Caraway, Wheeler, Thomas 
of Oklahoma, and Shipstead. 

On Appropriations: Messrs. Warren (chairman), Smoot, Jones, Hale, 
Phipps, Keyes, Bingham, Oddie, Nye, Pine, Glenn, Overman, Harris, 
Glass, McKellar, Broussard, Kendrick, Copeland, Hayden, and Bratton. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: Mesérs. 
Deneen (chairman), Fess, Greene, Caraway, and Kendrick. 

On Banking and Currency : Messrs. Norbeck (chairman), Edge, Phipps, 
Brookhart, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Goldsborough, Hebert, Townsend, 
Walcott, Fletcher, Glass, Wagner, Barkley, Tyson, Connally, and —-——. 

On Civil Service: Messrs. Dale (chairman), Couzens, Pine, Brook- 
hart, Blaine, Burton, Kean, McKellar, Ransdell, Heflin, George, and 
Steck. 

On Clatms: Messrs. Howell (chairman), Capper, McMaster, Steiwer, 
Vaterman, Brookhart, Glenn, Townsend, Trammell, Caraway, Stephens, 
Black, and Tyson, 

On Commerce: Messrs. Jones (chairman), McNary, Johnson, Dale, 
Gould, La Follette, Nye, Vandenberg, Burton, Deneen, Patterson, 
Fletcher, Ransdell, Sheppard, Simmons, Stephens, Harris, Copeland, 
liawes, and Tyson. 

On the District of Columbia: Messrs. Capper (chairman), Jones, 
Sackett, Gould, Blaine, Vandenberg, Hastings, Kean, King, Glass, Cope- 
land, Tyson, and : 

On Education and Labor: Messrs. Metcalf (chairman), Borah, Phipps, 
Couzens, Giilett, Burton, Walcott, Copeland, Tyson, Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, and —, 

On Enrolled Bills: Messrs. Greene (chairman), Gillett, and Blease. 

On Expenditures in the Executive Departments: Messrs. Sackett 
(chairman), Hale, Keyes, Goff, Swanson, Hawes, and Stephens. 

On Finance: Messrs. Smoot (chairman), Watson, Reed, Shortridge, 
Edge, Couzens, Greene, Deneen, Keyes, Bingham, Sackett, Simmons, Har- 
rison, King, George, Walsh of Massachusetts, Barkley, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, and Connally. 

On Foreign Relations: Messrs. Borah (chairman), Johnson, Moses, 
Ledge, Capper, Gillett, Reed, Fess, Goff, La Follette, Vandenberg, Swan- 
son, Pittman, Robinson of Arkansas, Walsh of Montana, Harrison, 
George, Black, Wagner, and Shipstead. 

On Immigration: Messrs. Johnson (chairman), Keyes, Reed, Nye, 
Gould, Watson, Hatfield, King, Harris, Copeland, Blease, and Stephens. 

On Indian Affairs: Messrs. Frazier (chairman), Schall, McMaster, La 
Follette, Pine, Steiwer, Walcott, Ashurst, Kendrick, Wheeler, Bratton, 
and Thomas of Oklahoma. 

On Interoceanie Canals: Messrs. Edge (chairman), Schall, Pine, 
Brookhart, Blaine, Hebert, Allen, Walsh of Montana, Trammell, Rans- 
dell, and Blease. 

On Interstate Commerce: Messrs. Couzens (chairman), Watson, Fess, 
Hiowell, Goff, Pine, Sackett, Metcalf, Glenn, Brookhart, Kean, Smith, 
Tittman, Dill, Wheeler, Hawes, Wagner, Tydings, and Barkley. 

On Irrigation and Reclamation: Messrs. Thomas of Idaho (chairman), 
Jones, McNary, Phipps, Shortridge, Johnson, Howell, Townsend, 
———, Sheppard, Walsh of Montana, Kendrick, Pittman, Simmons, 
Dill, and Ashurst. 

On the Judiciary: Messrs. Norris (chairman), Borah, Denecen, Gillett, 
Robinson of Indiana, Blaine, Steiwer, Waterman, Hastings, Burton, 
Overman, Ashurst, Walsh of Montana, Caraway, King, Stephens, and 
Dill. 

On the Library: Messrs. Fess (chairman), Howell, Gillett, Bingham, 
Norbeck, McKellar, Barkley, and Thomas of Oklahoma, 

On Manufactures: Messrs. La Follette (chairman), McNary, Metcalf, 
Teneen, Haile, Goldsborough, Hatfield, Smith, Wheeler, Tyson, and 
Sheppard. 

On Military Affairs: Messrs. Reed (chairman), Warren, Greene, Mc- 
Master, Robinson of Indiana, Blaine, Sackett, Cutting, Hatfield, Patter- 
son, Sheppard, Tyson, Blease, Steck, Black, and ——-—., 

On Mining: Messrs. Oddie (chairman), Goff, La Follette, 

Robinson of Indiana, Frazier, Thomas of Idaho, Patterson, Walsh of 
Montana, Ashurst, Pittman, King, and Hayden. 
J Messrs. Hale (chairman), Oddie, Shortridge, Met- 
Waterman, Goldsborough, Kean, Allen, Swanson, 
Broussard, Walsh of Massachusetts, Tydings, Robinson of 
and ———-, 


Fletcher, 


Mines and 


al Affairs: 
hall, Howell, 


r i] 
mel, 


Arkansas, 
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On Patents: Messrs. Waterman (chairman), Norris, Goldsborough, 
Hebert, Smith, Broussard, and Dill, 

On Pensions: Messrs. Rebinson of Indiana (chairman), Norbeck, 
Schall, Frazier, Couzens, Patterson, Wheeler, Bratton, Steck, Heflin, and 
Shipstead. 

On Post Offices and Post Roads: Messrs. Phipps (chairman), Moses, 
Oddie, Dale, Schall, MeMaster, Frazier, Hastings, Cutting, Hebert, 
Allen, McKellar, Heflin, Trammell, Blease, Bratton, Steck, and Hayden, 

On Printing: Messrs. Shipstead’ (chairman), Moses, Vandenberg, 
Allen, Fletcher, Ransdell, and Walsh of Massachusetts. 

On Privileges and Elections: Messrs. Shortridge (chairman), Watson, 
Greene, Edge, Steiwer, Waterman, Moses, Glenn, Hastings, King, George, 
Smith, Caraway, Bratton, and Connally, 

On Public Buildings and Grounds: Messrs, Keyes (chairman), Warren, 
Fess, McMaster, Gould, Smoot, Shortridge, Ashurst, Trammell, Swanson, 
Tydings, Walsh of Massachusetts, Connally, and Shipstead. 

On Public Lands and Surveys: Messrs. Nye (chairman), Smoot, Nor- 
beck, Oddie, Dale, McNary, Glenn, Cutting, Pittman, Kendrick, Walsh 
of Montana, Ashurst, Wagner, and Bratton. 

On Rules: Messrs. Moses (chairman), Hale, Watson, Dale, Smoot, 
Reed, Bingham, Overman, Harrison, Swanson, McKellar, and Copeland. 

On Territories and Insular Possessions: Messrs. Bingham (chairman), 
Johnson, Robinson of Indiana, Nye, Metcalf, Vandenberg, Goff, Cutting, 
Pittman, Robinson of Arkansas, Harris, Broussard, Hayden, and Tydings. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate lettcrs in the 
nature of petitions from sundry citizens of the United States 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate petitions 
of sundry citizens of the United States praying for the repeal of 
the national-origins provision of the immigration act and: for 
the continuance of the 1890 census quotas, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by the Park Presidio Improvement Association 
of San Francisco, Calif., favoring the passage of legislation 
reducing by 50 per cent the Federal tax on earned incomes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Natrona 
County Wool Growers Association, of Casper, Wyo., protesting 
against the proposed enlargement of Bighorn National Forest, 
in Wyoming, which were referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Sheridan Commercial Club, of Sheridan, Wyo., 
favoring adequate tariff protection for domestic sugar, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Natrona County 
Wool Growers Association, of Casper, Wyo., favoring authoriza- 
tion of the proposed Casper-Alcova reclamation project, which 
were referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented a concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Iowa, praying for the passage 
of legislation to refund the amount of taxes paid in excess of 
what should have been paid had the farmer and taxpayer been 
assessed according to section 212 (d) and Treasury Decision 
3921 of the revenue act of 1926 made retroactive in section 1208 
of the same act, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See resolution printed in full when presented by the Vice 
President April 18, 1929, p. 83, ConeressIonAL Recorp.) 

Mr. OVERMAN presented the following concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of North Carolina, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

Resolution 13 


Resolution requesting the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of War, and the Congress of the United States to approve and 
authorize the restoration of the lock in the Virginia cut of the 
former Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, now a part of the Norfolk- 
Beaufort waterway 
Whereas the United States has heretofore purchased what was 

known as the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, connecting Elizabeth 

River, Va., with Albemarle Sound, N. C., and has improved the same 

as a section of the intercoastal waterway between the city of Norfolk, 

Va., and Beaufort, N. C.; and 
Whereas at the time of the acquisition of said canal by the United 

States there existed a lock and dam in the Virginia cut of said canal 

near Great Bridge, Va., which lock had been in operation for many 

years, and probably sinee the construction of said canal, which lock, 
among other purposes, was intended to prevent the flow of salt water 
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southwardly through said canal into the fresh waters of Back Bay, Va., 
and Currituck Sound, N. C., and adjacent waters; and 

Whereas during the progress of the improvement of said canal, the 
War Department removed said lock and the same has never been re- 
stored; and 

Whereas since the removal of said lock and the widening, deepening, 
and straightening of the canal, large volumes of salt water from the 
Elizabeth River and Hampton Roads have flowed southwardly through 
said canal into the fresh waters of Back Bay, Va., and Currituck Sound, 
N. C., and adjacent waters, thereby creating a saline condition of such 
waters, and in addition sewage material has also been carried from 
Elizabeth River through said canal into the fresh waters of this State, 
thereby causing the pollution and turbidity of said waters; and 

Whereas the salinity of said waters and the impregnation of sewage 
material have in large degree destroyed the black bass and other fresh- 
water species of fish in the waters of this State; and 

Whereas the pollution of the said waters in North Carolina had de- 
stroyed the vegetation which formerly constituted the feeding ground for 
migratory birds, with the result that such migratory birds have almost 
entirely deserted these waters and contiguous sections in North Caro- 
lina; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made investigations of conditions in Currituck 
Sound and adjacent waters and has reported the destruction of the 
feeding ground for migratory birds and their disappearance from these 
waters and that damage has ensued, as herein recited, and has recom- 
mended the restoration of said lock; and 

Whereas such results constitute an unjustifiable invasion of the prop- 
erty and. jurisdictional rights of this State in its fish and wild bird 
life ; and 

Whereas such results have also wrought irreparable damage to the 
property and vocational rights of many of its citizens, thereby entail- 
ing great financial losses; and 

Whereas it appears to be obvious that the restoration of said lock 
is a natural and most practicable method of preventing a continuation 
of the damages hereinbefore recited; and 

Whereas the question of the advisability of restoring this lock has 
been under consideration by the War Department for three years, under 
the authority of a resolution of the Committee on Commerce of the 
United States Senate, adopted February 11, 1926, and no report ap- 
pears to have been submitted thereon, although uncontroverted evidence 
of the above facts has been submitted in overwhelming detail: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring): 

Section 1. That the General Assembly of the State of North Caro- 
lina respectfully represents to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, and the Congress of the United States the facts 
above recited, which have caused unwarranted injury to the sovereign 
rights of the State and to the property rights of the citizens of said 
State. 

Sec. 2. That the general assembly respectfully requests the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of War, and the Congress of the 
United States immediately to take such action as shall result in the 
early restoration of the lock in the canal, which was heretofore removed 
by the agents of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That in the presentation of this memorial, the general as- 
sembly respectfully submits that it is not seeking a favor or a gratuity, 
but a just reparation for injuries to its jurisdiction and to its citizens 
as the result of acts unjustifiably committed by agents of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. That His Excellency the Governor of North Carolina be re- 
quested to forward a certified copy of this resolution, with accom- 
panying letter, to the President of the United States and the Secretary 
of War, and tbat the secretary of state be requested to forward a 
copy of same to each of the Senators and each Member of Representa- 
tives of the Congress for the State of North Carolina, and also a copy 
to the chairman and each member of the Committee on Commerce of the 
United States Senate. 

Sec. 5. That this resolution shall be in force and effect from and 
after its adoption. 

In the general assembly read three times and ratified this the 9th 
day of March, 1929. 

R. T. FouNTAIN, 
President of the Senate. 
A. H. GRAHAM, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Examined and found correct. 

Hoop, 
For Committee, 


Mr. OVERMAN also presented a memorial of sundry citt- 
zens of Catawba County, N. C., protesting against adoption of 
the plan to revise the calendar unless a proviso be included 
therein definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the continu- 
ity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. PHIPPS presented resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Colorado, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, as follows: 


Senate Memorial No. 3 (by Senator Flebbe) 
Memorial concerning the protective tariff on silver, lead, tungsten, and 
zine 

Be it resolved by the senate of the twenty-seventh general assembly 
(the house of representatives concurring), That this general assembly 
favors the prompt enactment of legislation by the Congress of the United 
States, to establish a protective tariff on the metals, silver, lead, 
tungsten, and zinc, which will effectively establish and maintain a fair 
price for these metals to the metal-mining industry of Colorado, rea- 
sonably in excess of that price now prevailing, and that this general 
assembly believes that such a tariff would completely revive the metal- 
mining industry of Colorado, and would permit the labor of the Colorado 
miner to successfully compete with the cheap mine labor of Mexico and 
foreign countries; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States Senators and Members of the 
United States House of Representatives representing the State of Colo- 
rado are hereby earnestly requested and urged to exert their efforts to 
secure the passage of this legislation by Congress, and that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of Colorado in Congress. 


Mr. WATERMAN presented resolutions adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado favoring the prompt passage of 
legislation establishing a protective tariff on silver, lead, tung- 
sten, and zinc, which will effectively establish and maintain a 
fair price for these metals to the metal-mining industry of Colo- 
rado, etc., which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See resolution printed in fuil above when presented to-day 
by Mr. PHIpPs.) 

Mr. NYE presented numerous petitions of sundry citizens of 
North Dakota and other States of the Union praying for the 
repeal of the national-origins clause of the immigation act of 
1924, and foi the continuance of the quotas based on 2 per cent 
of the 1890 census, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin, favoring the passage of legislation 
for the development of Muscle Shoals for the benefit of all of 
the people of the United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented by the 
Vice President on Thursday, April 18, page 88, ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. ) 

He also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, favoring the passage of legislation to in- 
crease the Federal aid for highways, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented by the 
Vice President on Thursday, April 18, page 88, ConaRESSIONAL 
RECORD. ) 

He also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, favoring the passage of legislation to in- 
crease the tariff duty on all imported cheese, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented by the 
Vice President on Thursday, April 18, p. 89, CoNnGRESsIONAL 
RECORD. ) 

He also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, protesting against the passage of legislation 
placing a tariff on lumber and shingles from Canada, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented by the 
Vice President on Thursday, April 18, p. 89, CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. ) 

He also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, favoring the passage of legislation to provide 
for the earlier seating of United States Senators and Representa- 
tives elect, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented by the 
Vice President on Thursday, April 18, p. 89, CoNnGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. ) 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
under the auspices of the Greater Superior Association, at 
Superior, Wis., protesting against the passage of legislation to 
permit the construction of a bridge across the Bay of Superior, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the German-Ameri- 
can Citizens’ League of the United States, favoring the repeal! or 
postponement of the national-origins clause of the immigration 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION——-FEDERAL PATRONAGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, I wish to present a personal 
matter with reference to patronage in the State of South Caro- 
lina. I shall not make a speech, but I wish merely to make : 
brief statement. 

Mr. President, on Saturday, March 23, 1929, a witness giving 
the name of W. F. Brown, address, 125 King Street, Charleston, 
S. C., testifying before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, said, as will be found on page 2, 
twenty-third line of the official testimony, copy of which is here- 
with submitted: 


Mr. Tolbert told me at that time that he wanted Cotk Brigase for 
district attorney; that CoLm Brieass had contributed very liberally to 
his campaign expenses. And I was informed afterwards that CoLn 
B.LEASR had given $500. Some years before that Cotm BLHase had par- 
doned Mr. Tolbert’s first cousin and second cousin, Mr. Henderson, now 
postmaster at North Charleston—had pardoned him of a life sentence to 
the penitentiary. 


On the same date, before the same committee, a witness giving 
the name of A. Murray Benson testified as follows, as will be 
found on page 17, twelfth line of the official testimony, a copy of 
which is herewith submitted: 

“Mr. Bugasn, I have a little crow to pick with you. I want to know 
why you indorsed Joe Tolbert to the President a few weeks ago to be 
head of the Republican Party in South Carolina.” He says, “I am a 
Democrat and I indorsed Mr. Tolbert to the President, and I'll continue 
to indorse him as long as he lives.” 


I herewith submit, Mr, President, an affidavit from Mr. 
Joseph W. Tolbert, who is the chairman of the Republican 
Party in South Caroiina, and a member of the Republican 
National Committee as the representative of the Republican 
Party of South Carolina, as to the statements of Brown. 

I presume it is unnecessary for me to say more in regard to 
his testimony than merely to state the fact that the affidavit 
of Mr. Tolbert gives a correct statement of the matter, for I 
have never contributed any amount of money to the Republican 
Party at any time or any place or for any purpose, and if while 
governor I pardoned any relative or kinsman of Mr. Tolbert, I 
knew nothing of the relationship. 

I also present, Mr. President, a letter from Hon. J. D. E. 


Meyer, United States district attorney of South Carolina, to 
me, and a letter from Mr. Meyer to the Hon. SmirH W. Broox- 
HART, United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

As to the statement of Benson, I wish to say that I have not 
indorsed Mr. Tolbert to the President, as the records will 


show. As a matter of fact, I have not indorsed anyone for 
any position or for any kind ef job to the President of the 
United States, Herbert Hoover. I have had no communication, 
either personaliy, over telephone, by letter, by messenger, or 
otherwise, with Hoover, or President Hoover, at any time or on 
any occasion. I have never seen Hoover but once in my life, 
and that was the day of his inauguration as President. 

As to the other part of Benson’s statement as to myself, I 
consider it too contemptible even to receive notice from any 
respectable person. 

I request that the affidavit of Mr. Tolbert, the letter of Mr. 
Meyer to me, the letter of Mr. Meyer to Senator Brooxnart, 
the testimony taken at the subcommittee hearing March 23, 
herewith submitted, the newspaper article, Secret Society Put 
Him Over, and the two clippings from the Greenville News of 
April 1, 1929, herewith submitted, may be printed along with 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


GREENWOOD, S. C., April 5, 1929. 

Personally appears before me Joseph W. Tolbert who, under oath, 
makes the following statement: I am Republican national committeeman 
for South Carolina, having been elected in June, 1928, for a term of 
four years. I know Senator CoLp L. BLEASB, of South Carolina. The 
statement made under date of March 23, 1929, by one W. F. Brown, of 
125 King Street, Charleston, S. C., to the effect that Senator BLEase, 
of South Carolina, gave me $500 for Republican campaign expenses is 
a willful and malicious lie. I state further that the district attorney- 
ship of South Carolina for Senator BLEASEH was not discussed at all. I 
state also that the statement of March 23, 1929, made by W. F. Brown, 
of 125 King Street, Charleston, 8. C., as to Senator BLEASB pardoning 
two of my first cousins, or any cousin of mine, from the South Carolina 
penitentiary is a vicious lie without foundation, as the record of the 
governor's office at Columbia, §. C., will prove, 

I further state that the statement of March 23, 1929, of this man 
W. F. Brown, of 125 King Street, Charleston, 8S. C., as to percentages 
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being paid for postmasters’ appointments for South Carolina is a lie 
out of the whole cloth. 
[SHAL.] Josepn W. Toisert. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of April, 1929, 
W. J. Parrerson, 
Notary Public for South Carolina, 


—_ 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
Eastern District or Sourm Carouina, 
Charleston, 8, C., April 5, 1929. 
Hon. Cote L. BLBAsE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dak Mr. Bueasn: Inclosed herewith you will find a copy of a letter 
which I have this day sent to Hon. SMirH W. BrooKwarr. 

The record of annulment of marriage of W. C. Theile for false and 
fraudulent representation is supported by a certified copy of the record. 
The various convictions of W. F. Brown are also supported by certified 
copies of the record. I regret that I have no additional certified copies 
of all attached papers to the Brookhart letter to supply you with same, 
but in the event you are particularly anxious to get the same I may 
be able to get you copies, 

Very truly yours, 
J. D. E. Meyer, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Untrep States ATTORNEY, 
Eastern District or SouTtH CaroLina, 
Charleston, 8S. C., April 5, 1929. 
Hon. SmMitH W. BrRooKHART, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I noticed from the press reports that on Saturday, 
March 23, at Washington, D. C., there appeared before you, and your 
committee investigating the patronage system in South Carolina, certain 
individuals from this city who gave certain testimony. 

I feel certain that your committee were not acquainted with the 
caliber and general reputation of the individuals testifying before you. 
Unfortunately, the Associated Press gave wide circulation to the 
scandalous and untrue statements which were made before your com- 
mittee, without giving me an opportunity to reply to the charges, and 
without any investigation as to the truth or falsity of said charges, 
and without any investigation of the general reputation of the said 
witnesses for truth and veracity. I, therefore, feel that, as a matter of 
personal privilege, I have the right to answer the said charges and to 
tell you exactly who the individuals are whom you had the pleasure 
of hearing testify before your committee. 

In so far as injuring my reputation in my community is concerned, 
or even in the State of South Carolina, I have no fear, but I do not 
desire that the records of your committee containing those false state- 
ments should go unchallenged. I am, therefore, writing you this 
letter, which I would request that you file as a part of your reeords in 
connection with this matter and give the same publicity to as you gave 
to the misrepresentations of these scandal mongers. 

From the newspaper accounts which I have read it appears that 
W. C. Theile, W. F. Brown, and some man by the name of Thomas P. 
Johnstone, of Jacksonboro, 8. C., whom I do not know but whom the 
newspapers refer to as the father-in-law of Theile, were the individuals 
who attempted to make statements against me. 

As to Johnstone, I bave no knowledge of him whatsoever, and I had 
never heard of him, to my recollection, until I read the account in the 
newspaper, except that a few days ago some one informed me that he 
bore a very bad reputation in Colleton County. The statements made 
by him concerning me are absolutely false. 

As to Walter C. Theile, who appears to have been the main witness 
against me, I am very well acquainted with him. He is a Dane, who 
was at one time employed as a driver of an ice wagon for the Con- 
sumers Ice Co. of Charleston, 8. C. While he held this job he mis- 
appropriated the funds of the Consumers Ice Co., was caught in the 
act, and confessed his guilt to Capt. A. J. W. Gorse, of Charleston, 8. C., 
who is at present, and has been for a number of years, one of the 
aldermen of the city of Charleston, and who will be pleased to confirm 
this fraud and confession on the part of W. C. Theile. 

Walter C. Theile was later given a Democratic political appointment 
on the police force of Charleston. The writer does not know the cir- 
cumstances surrounding his leaving the police force. 

The records of the city of Charleston also show that Walter C. Theile 
attempted to commit suicide, 

After leaving the police force Walter C. Theile went to Capt. A. J. W. 
Gorse, who was connected with the Peoples Life Insurance Co. as well 
as with the Consumers Ice Co., and requested Captain Gorse to give him 
a position as an insurance collector, faithfully promising Captain Gorse 
that if he were given another chance he would gostraight. Theile being 
a man of pleasant address and a good salesman, Captain Gorse decided 
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to give Walter C. Theile another chance and employed him as an insur- 
ance collector with the Peoples Life Insurance Co., of Charleston, 8. C. 


Theile was discharged from this position when he was apprehended | 


stealing and falsifying his accounts with the insurance company. He 
was caught in the act, and he could not deny the records, and he con- 
fessed his guilt and lost his position with the Peoples Life Insurance 
Co. This can be verified by Capt. A. J. W. Gorse, the president and 
treasurer of the Peoples Life Insurance Co., and by Mr. J. D. Holling, 
the general manager of the Peoples Life Insurance Co., who will be 
pleased to produce the records, 

From the records Walter C. Theile is shown to be not only dishonest 
with his employers and the public, but the records of the Charleston 
orphan house and of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
county of Kings, show that he is unworthy of belief. The records of 
the Charleston orphan house will show the treatment accorded his 
children and the false statement made by Walter C. Theile for the 
purpose of 
orphan house, and the required removal of his child due to the false 
statement. These facts can be substantiated by the records of the 
Charleston orphan house and by Mr. Edward H. Pinckney, secretary to 
board of commissioners, and by Mrs. Elizabeth L. Payne, principal of 
the Charleston orphan house. Mr. Edward H. Pinckney advises me 
that he would not believe Theile under oath. 

Mr. Theile’s marriage to his third wife was annulled and set aside by 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, held in the county of 
Kings, in the county courthouse in the Borough of Brooklyn, on the 


29th day of June, 1925, because of the false and fraudulent representa- | 


tions of the said Walter C. Theile to the effect that he was the father 
of only 2 children and that the ages of the said children were 13 and 


14, respectively, whereas, as a matter of fact, he was the father of 9 | 


living children ranging in age from a baby girl to two who were self- 
supporting, the defendant, Walter C. Theile, having concealed from the 
plaintiff in that case, his third wife, the fact that he had 9 children 
instead of 2. The final judgment of annulment of marriage because of 
the false and fraudulent representations of the said Walter C. Theile 
was filed in the office of the clerk of the county of Kings and clerk of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York on July 1, 1925, and I am 
attaching, for your convenience, a certified copy of that annulment of 
marriage on the ground of false and fraudulent representations, 

In addition to the false representations as to his children I might 
also state he falsely represented to people in New York that he was at 
the head of a large insurance company in Charleston, 8. C., whereas in 
truth and in fact he was only a collector of weekly premiums. 

Since the annulment of the third marriage Walter C. Theile has mar- 
ried again for the fourth time. 

The records of the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of South Carolina show that Walter C. Theile went into 
bankruptey in February, 1928, with total liabilities of $2,667.74; net 
amount realized from his assets was $412.74. His unsecured creditors 
received approximately 10 per cent. This can be verified by bankruptcy 
file No. 3604, 

Walter C. Theile also testified before your committee that he was 
the Secretary of St. Matthews German Lutheran Church, of Charleston, 
S. Cc. The records of the church itself will show that Walter C. Theile 
never was secretary of St. Matthews German Lutheran Church. This 
can be substantiated by Mr. Conrad A. H. Stender, who is the 
secretary. 

As to the testimony given by Walter C. Theile that he saw the post- 
office commission of his fourth wife in my desk drawer prior to her 
appointment, and that I was holding the same up, the same is abso- 
lutely false for the following reasons: In the first place, you and your 
committee well know that a post-office commission is never issued to 
an individual until the individual has already been appointed as post- 
master, and, therefore, it would be a physical impossibility for me to 
hold up the appointment of any individual as a postmaster by keeping 
a postmaster’s commission in my desk drawer. Second, you and 
your committee well know that the commission of a postmaster is 


. 7 | 
always made out by the First Assistant Postmaster General and sent 


direct to the appointee, who has already been appointed and who is 
entitled to the commission. In this case the records of the Post Ofiice 


Department would show whether they ever sent this commission to | 
me or to anyone else from whom I could have possibly obtained the | 
The | 
records of the Post Office Department would also show whether they | 
ever prepared any commission prior to appointment and whether they | 
a line of correspondence from me in reference to this | 
post-office appointment or to the appointment of any other postmaster. | 
The writer brands as a nefarious falsehood the testimony of the said | 
| of W. F. 
do with the dispensing of post offices in the State of South Carolina, | 


saine, or whether they sent the same direct to Theile’s wife. 


have ever had 


Walter C. Theile. As a matter of fact, I have nothing whatsoever to 
and, furthermore, I would not care to have charge of the appointment 
of postmasters because the same would be embarrassing to me in the 
performance of my duties as United States attorney, as it frequently 
becomes necessary for me to prosecute postmasters. The statements 
made by Walter C. Theile in reference to the writer are absurd and 
maliciously false. 
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As to W. F. Brown, who is the self-styled chairman of the South 
Carolina Independent Republican Committee, he is practically a non- 
entity in this community. He is a disturbance maker and an active 
participant in Democratic ward politics. He is an outcast from the 
Charleston Republican Club, which can be verified by Mr. Luther W. 
Parker, the president of the club. He is also an outcast from the 
Sign Painters’ Union, which fact can be established by Mr. Niemann A. 
Terry. 

The records of the city of Charleston for the past 10 years show 
that Brown has never paid any city license to carry on his pretended 
occupation as a sign painter or any other business. This fact can be 
verified by the books of the city treasurer and by Mr. John P. Sullivan, 
who attempted on one occasion to collect a license fee from him. Mr. 
John P. Sullivan has been connected with the city hall and city 
administration for more than 29 years, and he advises me that he is 
well acquainted with W. F. Brown and that he would not believe 
srown under oath, 

The newspapers said that W. F. Brown was a contractor at Charles- 
ton, S. C. The only things which he has ever contracted, so far as 
my investigation shows, are many debts which remain unpaid, and the 
records of Magistrate Paul T. Palmer and of the civil and criminal 
court of Charleston will show the many writs which have been served 
upon him for nonpayment of rent. 

Brown craves publicity and is generally looked upon as being 
mentally unbalanced. He claims to be intimately acquainted with every 
President of the United States and every man of outstanding public 
affairs, according to his own conversation. Shortly before Mr. Hoover’s 
inauguration W. F. Brown advised the newspaper correspondents in 


| this city that he had had correspondence with President-elect Hoover, 


in which he said assurance had been given him that the presidential 


| party would stop in Charleston on its return from the South American 
good-will tour. 

I am inclosing you herewith a clipping from the News and Courier, 
dated Sunday, March 31, 1929, which shows that W. F. Brown told 
newspaper reporters that a secret society known as A. M. O. 1776 
basis of the new Republican organization 


is to be the 
Carolina. 

In 1921 Brown was attempting to gain control of Republican patron- 
age in South Carolina, as he is doing now. At that time he wrote 
his wife to try to get him an introduction to Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, and he wrote his wife to the effect that he was 
told by Clarence Miller that there would not be a thing done in South 
Carolina as to patronage until the National Republican Committee 
heard from him, Brown, and that he was to be recognized and the 
party reorganized; and that he, W. F. Brown, was the outstanding 
man in South Carolina to reorganize the party. At the same time 
he wrote his wife to call up two colored people in Charleston and 
get a statement from them of his attitude toward the colored people, 
and he stated in this letter to his wife that after he received this he 
was sure of being the referee of South Carolina. He also wrote an- 
other letter to another party to obtain for him the recommendation 
of all the colored people that he could. I have in my possession 
the original letters signed by W. F. Brown to substantiate these facts. 

Shortly after Mr. Harding was elected President, Brown went to 
Joseph M. Poulnot, who is at present the sheriff of Charleston County, 
and who was postmaster at that time at Charleston, 8. C., and at- 
tempted to get $90 from Mr. Poulnot, who was holding office under 
the Democratic régime, Brown’s pretext being that he had influential 
friends in Washington and would arrange to have Mr. Poulnot con- 
tinue to hold the Charleston post office. Mr. Poulnot was familiar 
with Brown and his general reputation in the community and ran him 
out of the office. This fact can be substantiated by Sheriff Joseph M. 
Poulnot, who would be pleased to answer any communication from 
you or to testify before your committee. Mr. Poulnot’s testimony would 
show that the motive of Brown in attempting to besmirch the names of 
other people is with the hope that he might gain control of the patronage 
situation in South Carolina. 

Shortly after the writer became United States attorney this man 
Brown came to the writer with the request that the writer give him 
a recommendation to President Harding for a position as ambassador 
to Peru. The writer, believing that W. F. Brown was mentally un- 
balanced, and knowing his general reputation for worthlessness in the 
community, was unwilling to give W. F. Brown such a recommenda- 
tion and refused to do so, which seemed to have greatly incensed 
Brown. The ill feeling of Brown toward the writer was also increased 
when the writer, in the performance of his duties as United States 
attorney, had occasion to prosecute one of Mr. Brown's associates, 
colleagues, and friends for using the mails to defraud. ‘This associate 
Brown was named Edward F. Hoffman, who plead guilty 
sentenced to serve three years in the United States peni- 
Atlanta, Ga. All statements made by W. F. Brown in 
me deliberate and willful lies, without any foun- 


in South 


and was 
tentiary at 
reference to 
dation. 

I am inclosing you herewith a photograph of W. F. Brown, which 
photograph bears an affidavit of Mrs. Mamie C. Gudgen, Mrs. Pearl 
Fernandez, and Mr. Able M. Lawson, testifying that this is a true photo- 


are 
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graph of William Frank Brown, also known as Frank William Brown, 
and referred to in affidavits which have been furnished me and which 
1 hold in my possession, I am not inclosing these affidavits because 
some 
individual, and I desire to be as charitable to him as I can by simply 


furnishing your committee with certified copies of the official docu- | 


ments, substantiating some of the things set forth in these affidavits. 
These affidavits which I have in my possession simply tend to show 
that the individual who appeared and testified before your committee 


is the same individual whom the records show as having been convicted | 
of assaulling and beating his wife, of having been convicted of chang- | 


ing the wiring and cutting in behind the electric meter, and of having 


been convicted of lewd conduct, and of having been convicted of doing | 


a fire-insurance business without a license, and having been convicted 
of petty larceny, for all of which crimes the defendant, W. F. Brown, 
either paid his fine or served time. The affidavits which I have in my 
possession show some of the details of these convictions and show the 
said W. F. Brown to be a man of ill, violent, and ungovernable temper, 
to be a ne’er do well, and to be a braggart, Apparently he has not 
improved with age. 

I am attaching hereto an affidavit of Mr. Dan Marshall, of Laketand, 
Fla., who swore that he has been an officer of the law for 22 years and 
that he would not believe William F. Brown on his oath. 

I am also attaching hereto an affidavit of Mr. V. W. Stephenson, who 
has been a resident of Lakeland, Fia., for the past 47 years, and who 
swears that during the year 1918 he was judge of the municipal court 
of the city of Lakeland, and that during his tenure of office he handled 
three cases in his court against the said W. F. Brown, and that he found 
that W. F. Brown testified falsely under oath, and that he would not 
believe W. F. Brown under oath, 

I am also attaching hereto a certified copy of the record of the 
municipal court for the city of Lakeland, Polk County, State of Florida, 
showing the conviction of Brown on the charge of violation of section 
93 of the Criminal Code, changing wiring without permit, on which 
charge the defendant was found guilty and fined $20 or 20 days at 
hard labor, which fine was paid by the defendant on May 3, 1918. The 
municipal judge was Judge J. D. Allen. 

I am also inclosing you a certified copy of the record of the municipal 
court of the city of Lakeland, Polk County, State of Florida, showing 
the conviction of the defendant W. F. Brown of assault upon the person 
of Mabel Brown, who was his wife. He was found guilty and fined 
$25 or 60 days in jail or hard labor on streets. The judge was Judge 
Alva R. Carver. 

I am also inclosing you a certified copy of the record of the municipal 
court of the city of Lakeland, Polk County, State of Florida, showing 
the conviction of the defendant W. F. Brown on the 2d day of April, 
1918, on the charge of lewd conduct, whereupon he was fined $10 or 20 
days in jail. 

I am also inclosing you a certified copy of the record of the criminal 
court of record of Hillsborough County, State of Florida, showing that 
the defendant W. F. Brown plead guilty to a charge of doing fire in- 
surance business without a license, on the 15th day of April, 1908, and 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $250 and costs or three months in the 
county jail. 

I am also inclosing you a certified copy of the record against Frank 
Brown in the criminal court of reeord of Hillsborough County, minute 
book O, page 123, February term, March 20, 1912, showing the trial of 
Frank Brown for grand larceny, and the jury found the defendant 
guilty of petty larceny, whereupon the defendant Frank Brown was 
ordered confined in the county jail at hard labor for a term of three 
months. 

I am attaching hereto the affidavit of J. B. King, which identifies 
Frank Brown and shows that he is the same individual known as W. F. 
Brown. 

I am also attaching hereto the affidavit of Mrs. Pearl Fernandez, who, 
among other things, also identifies the person who was convicted under 
the name of Frank Brown as the same person who was sometimes known 
as William Frank Brown and at other times known as Frank William 
Brown. It will be noted that Mrs. Pearl Fernandez ig one of the indi- 
viduals who certified to the photograph. 

I am reliably informed that W. F. Brown has served other sentences, 
but I shall not hold up my letter to you to await the receipt of cer- 
tified copies of the record, nor do I desire to encumber your record with 
affidavits concerning other conwetions when the records themselves 
would be the best evidence. I also have many affidavits from many 
individuals who have known Brown for some time past, all of whom 
Say that they would not believe W. F. Brown under oath. The most 
charitable view which we can take of him is that he is an unfortunate 
and very probably is mentally unbalanced. I regret exceedingly to have 
to call your attention to the record of this individual, but as a matter 
of personal privilege I think that your committee should know some- 
thing of the indlviduals who have made unfounded and unwarranted 
charges against me. 

Without undue egotism, permit me to say that I am a graduate of the 
Charleston High School, the Citadel, the Military College of South 
Carolina, and of the University of South Carolina; that I rose from the 


of them are lengthy and cover much of the personal life of this | 
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ranks in the National Guard to the position of captain and adjutant of 


| the Second South Carolina Infantry, and saw service on the Mexican 








border. During the -World War I held the positions of captain and 
adjutant of the One hundred and fifth Train Headquarters and military 
police, Thirtieth Division ordnance officer, and throughout the entire 
period that the Thirtieth Division was in France I heid the position of 
divisional ammunition officer in addition to my duties as assistant G-1, 
Thirtieth Division, American Expeditionary Forces. I participated in all 
active engagements of the Thirtieth Division in France and held the 
position of major of Infantry. 

I have acted as solicitor of the ninth judicial circuit of South Carolina, 
and was appointed as United States attorney for the eastern district of 
South Carolina on the 16th day of May, 1922, which position I continue 
to occupy. The records of my office are public and I invite your careful 
scrutiny of the record made by me in the various phases of endeavor in 
which 1 have functioned. The malicious charges which I now hear 
from these discredited individuals are the first attempted reflection upon 
my reputation. 

You can get additional information concerning me from Senator E, D. 
Smita, the senior United States Senator from South Carolina, or from 
Congressman THOMAS S. McMILLAN, of my home town. I also refer you 
to any judge in the State of South Carolina, State or Federal, 

I am also attaching hereto an affidavit from Mr. R. L. Henderson 
and one from Mr. C, O. Crosby showing that the testimony of W. F. 
Brown, W. C. Theile, and T. P. Johnstone before your committee was 
untrue. 

If you will pardon me, I believe it is to be a sorry commentary on 
justice when individuals not worthy to be called men, with characters 
plainly notorious by authentic records and by reputable testimony, are 


permitted to appear before an august group such as yours and there be 


allowed to prostitute the truth and spread conscious and malicious 
falsehoods and misrepresentations, conceived by them in an effort to 
injure me in the sphere in which I move, as a stepping stone to gaining 
control of Republican patronage in the State of South Carolina. 

If the apparently extreme adjectives which I have used in referring to 
these individuals who maliciously perjured themselves against me are 
construed by you as not in keeping with the high-dignity of my office, 
I am indeed sorry and apologize for same, but I want you to know that 
they are meager and insufficient to properly characterize these indi- 
viduals, 

I do not believe that you place any credence in the testimony which 
was given before your committee, but I most respectfully request that 
in the event you or your committee do place any credence whatsoever in 
the testimony which you have heard from these individuals who have, 
out of a clear sky, attempted to besmirch my reputation, I be given an 
opportunity to appear before your committee and answer the charges to 
which you lend credence, and that I be permitted to bring before you 
human witnesses who can prove to you that W. F. Brown and Walter C. 
Theile and Thomas P. Johnstone are malicious in their testimony and 
are false accusers who will advance their selfish interests at any cost, 

Respectfully, 
J. D. E. Meyer. 
we 
[From the Charleston News and Courier] 


SECRET SOCIETY PUT HIM OVER, SAYS W. F. BROWN—“A. M, 0. 1776” IS 
BASIS OF NEW REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATION IN STATE—CLEAN SWEEP OR- 
DERED—ALL FEDERAL OFFICERS TO GO, JOE TOLBERT’S OPPONENT DE+ 
CLARES 
A secret order, known as “A. M. O. 1776,” is what put over W. F. 

Brown, leader of the new Republican Party organization in South Caro- 

lina, who yesterday ordered a clean sweep of all Federal offices in the 

State to make way for new appointees. 

“We organized in groups all over the State, and nobody knew how 
strong we were,” Mr. Brown, just returned from conferences with party 
chiefs in Washington, declared last night. “ We allowed no one at our 
meetings unless we knew them.” 

Mr. Brown, who is a first cousin of Postmaster General Brown, al- 
though he has never met him, will call a meeting of his committee, 
which includes seven members besides himself, in Columbia to-morrow. 
Names of new Federal appointees will not be divulged, however, until 
Congress meets, Mr. Brown said. 

On Tuesday there will be a closed meeting of “A. M. 0.” in Charleston. 

“All the incumbent Federal officers are going—District Attorney 
Meyer, Postmaster Jennings, Marshal Leaphart—and all the others, too. 
I can't give the names of the new officers yet, but I shall pick on one 
man, and his appointment will shoot right on through. I have a man 
in mind now for marshal of the western district, but I don’t want to 
tell his name.” 

Details of the secret order which has been built up against the Tol- 
bert faction were not discussed by Mr. Brown, who contented himself 
with the bare mention of the fact of its existence. 

On Thursday Mr. Brown, the new State chairman as approved by 
Col. H. A. Mann, southern Republican campaign organizer, and indi- 
rectly by President Hoover, will go to Washington for an indefinite 
stay. Charleston, however, is still to be his home and his headquarters, 
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and after his business at the Nation's Capital is finished he will return 
here. 

“We are going to build up a real Republican Party in South Caro- 
lina,”” Mr. Brown said. “There are numerous business men right here 
who have told me that if Tolbert were eliminated from the party they 
would turn Republican. 

“Tt will mean Federal recognition for the State. For instance, the 
first thing I am going after is to have the navy yard put in proper 
shape. 

“Then we shall go into State politics, too. I expect to have a full 
Republican ticket in the field by next election. Several members of 
the legislature have already promised to join us if we licked Tolbert.” 
[From the Greenville News, Greenville, S. C., Monday, April 1, 1929] 

ALIENATING NEGRO VOTERS? 

While President Hoover's announced determination to “clean up” 
patronage conditions in the South is bringing general applause in 
this section—or at least conditional applause from those who insist 
upon seeing it done before they burst forth in unrestrained cheers— 
there is a note of apprehension in some other sections of the country 
as to its effect on the Negro vote. 

The Chicago Tribune, a strong 


Republican newspaper, feels that 


Mr. Hoover’s move is a “betrayal” of the black man by the party 
It comments in this vein upon the 


to which he has been faithful. 
southern developments: 

“What Mr. Hoover proposes to do is to abolish the Republican 
organization as a protection for the Negroes and deliver it to a faction 
of the Democratic Party. It will be remodeled for its new occupants, 
freed from its Negro tenants, and furnished as a socially acceptable 
mansion for its southern gentlemen. The Republican Party will 
sacrifice its Negroes. Wades, Sumners, and Stevenses are needed to 
prevent it. * * * If Mr. Hoover succeeds in attracting southern 
squires to the Republican Party he must first drive the Negroes from 
it. That will leave both parties to the kluckers and the drys, and 
the Republican Party will be even more anti-Negro than the Demo- 
cratic. It will be an unmerciful surrender of loyal men into total 
subjection. The Negro has been faithful to the Republican Party 
because it gave him the only protection he ever knew; now he is to 
be betrayed by his friends.” 

The comment provides at least an interesting light on how southern 
Republican Party affairs are viewed from these far-away centers to 
which the Negroes have migrated by the thousands in recent years 
and now hold a powerful voting strength. The southern Republican 
Parties, as heretofore constituted in certain of the southern States 
that are very heavily Democratic, have been quite an important 
political asset to the Republican Party in corralling this vote. The 
fact that the party has recognized in high party position colored men 
of the South has endeared to it the heavy Negro vote in many of these 
large northern and midwestern centers. If now any “ lily-white” 
program is indeed to be put through by the Grand Old Party in the 
South, the northern Negroes may take the view of the situation that 
is expressed by the Tribune in this quotation. 

It is pertinent to remember, however, that Mr. Hoover has made no 
mention whatever of any color line in connection with his announce- 
ments of plans for the South. Whether he will be able to bring about 
the formation of new Republican Parties in these Southern States of 
a type that comes up to the specifications which he lays down for 
them, however, without causing disaffection among the northern and 
western Negro voters, remains to be seen. We dare venture the $pinion 
that Mr. Hoover personally is not particularly concerned about that 
phase of the situation, but there are many influential members of the 
party who probably are a bit worried over it and they may attempt to 
have the new southern policy so shaped as to pacify the northern 
Negro voters and make them continue to believe that the Grand Old 
Party is their great friend, benefactor, and protector. 


PARTY OR PIE SHOP? 


It is a fact too well known to be controverted that one of the chief 
troubles with the Republican Party in certain Southern States hereto- 
fore has been that it existed simply as a means of handling Federal 
patronage. 

One wonders, then, why Mr. Hoover is laying so much stress upon 
the effort to form new Republican Parties and start them out on 
the same basis. If new parties are to be formed, starting out with 
the chief purpose of being arbiters in office filling, is it likely that 
they will not ere long develop troubles somewhat similar to those 
heretofore complained of? 

If there is criticism to be made of Mr. Hoover’s newly announced 
policy, it is in his emphasis upon the party organizations in the South 
becoming the medium for filling public offices. That will be taken 
as an invitation to organize Republican Parties for that purpose. 

If Mr. Hoover genuinely desires to build up his party in these 
Southern States and to make these party organizations really effective 
from the standpoint of political principle, he would do well, we think, 
to avoid this apparently hasty effort to put a new party on foot to 
distribute patronage. The good men who might or do sympathize 
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with Republican Party principles and who would be worth while to the 
party as its representatives in this State do not need to be lured 
into it by the offer of opportunity to have a finger in the dispensation 
of offices, 


[Hearing before the Subcommittee of Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, United States Senate] 
INFLUENCING APPOINTMENTS TO FEDERAL Orricrs 
UNITED STaTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTRE ON 
Post Orvicrs AND Post Roaps, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1929. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call of the chairman, on Satur- 
day, March 23, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m., in room 212, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Smira W. BrooxkHarr (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Brookuarr (chairman of the subcommittee) and 
ODDIE. 
Senator Brookuarrt. 
hear Mr. Brown. 


The subcommittee will be in order. We will 
STATEMENT OF W. F. BROWN, STATE CHAIRMAN INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN 
COMMITTEE, 125 KING STREET, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Senator Brookw#art. Give your name. 

Mr. Brown. W. F. Brown, State chairman Independent Republican 
Committee, 125 King Street, Charleston, 8. C. 

Senator BrookHart. Now you may proceed, Mr. Brown, and make 
your statement with reference to South Carolina patronage, as you know 
it. What do you do down there? 

Mr. Brown, I have been a contractor, contracting painting and dec- 
orating. That is my regular business. 

Senator Brookwart. Are you connected with the political organiza- 
tions in any way? 

Mr. Brown. I have been for the last eight or nine years, and when I 
went to Florida I connected myself. I have been a Republican all my 
life, and in Harding's election I wrote to Harding and offered my serv- 
ices in the campaign—I have a copy of his letter here in reply to it, 
and referring me to J. W. Tolbert; said he couldn't give me his address, 
Ninety Six. After Mr. Harding’s election, between Christmas and New 
Year's, I went to Ninety Six to see Mr. Tolbert, at his home town in South 
Carolina, and in the course of our conversation Mr. Tolbert gave me to 
understand that 20 per cent of all salaries would have to be paid into 
the State treasury subject to his drawing for campaign expenses. Later 
on I came to the St. James Hotel in regard to some of the positions, and 
one of the first positions that we had a conversation about was a district 
attorney. 

Senator Brookuart. What year was this? 

Mr. Brown. That was 1921, in June. I think it was right after the 
National Republican Committee met on the Sth day of June, which was 
on Wednesday, and it was some time after that. I was in Washington 
then five weeks. Mr. Tolbert told me at that time that he wanted 
Cole Blease for district attorney ; that Cole Blease had contributed very 
liberally to his campaign expenses. And I was informed afterwards that 
Cole Blease had given $500. Some years before that Cole Sicase had 
pardoned Mr, Tolbert’s first cousin and second cousin, Mr. Henderson, 
now postmaster at North Charleston—and pardoned him of a life 
sentence to the penitentiary. 

I then worked with Mr. Davis, James Davis, Secretary of Labor, and 
succeeded in getting Mr. Meyer’s appointment, 

Senator BrookHarRT. To what office? 

Mr. Brown. As district attorney. Some time after this, I can’t re- 
member the date, but it was reported to me very much the same as 
you already have it in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, that Ben Hines on 
his rural route paid to Doctor Lea $150. 

Senator BrookHART. Who was Doctor Lea? 

Mr. Brown. He spells that L-e-a—not L-e-e. 

Senator BrookHartT. Who was he? 

Mr. Brown. Why, he was my stepson. Sut he had gone over to the 
Tolbert faction, and was Tolbert’s collector for that district. 

Senator BrooxHanrtT. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. On the 10th day of September, 1921, Doctor 
Lea’s brother, FE. R. Lea, gave Alonzo Seebrook a check for $100 for 
the purpose of giving to J. W. Tolbert for a job for Seebrook as pro- 
hibition agent, who, you know, afterwards was dismissed from the serv- 
ice, and charges laid against him in the court right now. I had the 
check in my possession some two years after it was given. Seebrook 
denied any Knowledge of the check until I pulled it on him and showed 
Meyer has failed to prosecute two cases against 
Seebrook—J. D. E. Meyer. 

Senator BrookHarTr. Well, is he the man you got appointed? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, Now, Meyer has represented himself to me and 
to ancther witness that I can bring tbat he represented J. W. Tolbert. 
I don’t know the date, but there will be parties here this afternoon 
that will give you the date when J. D. E. Meyer collected $50—Walter 
C. Theile, of Jacksonboro, 8S. C. Mr. Theile gave J. D. E. Meyer, 


sir. 
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district attorney, $50 for the post offiee at Jacksonboro. His father- 
in-law, Mr. Johnson—I don’t know Mr. Johnson's initials, but he will 
be here this afternoon ; he is on the way—Mr. Johnson went to Walter- 
boro and saw Clifford Crosby, the postmaster at Walterboro, 8. C. 
Crosby told Mr. Johnson that if he would give him $75 he would go to 
Ninety Six and see J. W. Tolbert and get his daughter the post office 
at Jacksonboro. At that time Mr. Crosby made the statement that 
he had to pay for his job, and that he knew that his daughter would 
have to pay for hers. Mr. Theile knew Mr. Meyer, thought that he was 
his friend, went to Mr. Meyer, and asked his advice about the post 
office, and was requested to return. I am given to understand that he 
made more than one and perhaps two trips. . 

Senator BRookHarT. Will he be here this afternoon? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; Mr. Theile will be here. The last time that he 
went, or one of the last trips that he made, he was told that if he 
would give him $50 he weuld get the commission, He says, “All 
right; I will pay you now,” and offered to write a check. Mr. Meyer 
said, ‘No; I can’t accept a check; I must have the cash.” He went 
out, he and his father-in-law—Mr. Theile and his father-in-law, Mr. 
Johnson—went out and got the check cashed and came in with the 
cash. Mr. Meyer would only allow one in the office at one time, and 
Mr. Johnson was obliged to stay on the outside while Mr. Theile went 
in and transacted the deal. And in the course of the conversation Mr. 
Meyer happened to pull out the drawer this way [illustrating], and he 
saw the commission laying in that drawer—Mr. Theile did, in Mr. 
Meyer's drawer, for this post office. But about a week, or less than a 
week, the commission for the post office was sent to him. 

Now, it was.reported to me last week that W. Gross, of Holly Hill, 
paid $500 for his post office. 

Senator BrookHartT. Will he be here this afternoon? 

Mr. Brown. No; I would have to go down there, really—I got this 
from his brother. Gross himself will not admit it unless we get the 
evidence so that he will have to admit it, and I believe I can do that. 

There was another man at St. Stephen—there was a man had a tem- 
porary appointment at St. Stephen—this man, I forget his name, but 
he claims he can get the evidence where the man—that is, the post- 
master at St. Stephen now—paid for it, 

Summerville is a similar case. 

Senator BrookHAkT, Give us the names, or have you the names of 
the witnesses we can summon to prove these things? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I have forgotten them. When I go back I will get 
the names, 

Senator BrookHarT. And send them to us. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I will bring them up here. 
again in about a week or two. 

Now, in Lake City, when Mr. Harding was elected, there was a man 
there by the name of Tubberville—I thought I had his initials, but I 
haven’t got it. Mr. Kearns, of St. George, made a demand on Mr. 
Tubberville on Mr. Tolbert’s behalf for the sum of $50. Mr. Tubber- 
ville gave him the $50, but unbeknown to him there was another man 
appointed by J. W. Tolbert. This man Kearns had been working with 
J. W. Tolbert and Dr. J. O. Lea. I was introduced to him by Dr. J. O. 
Lea. 

There is another witness I think I can bring up here, a man by the 
name of Mitchell, at New Brookland. In the beginning of this cam- 
paign a meat-market man by the name of Marcus Bloom, proprietor of 
the American Meat Market, was representing J. W. Tolbert and collect- 
ing funds, as my letter stated in the CoNGRNSSIONAL RecorpD of January 
24, 1924, page 1427. Then the collection and representation was turned 
over to Dr. J. O. Lea. After Dr. J. O. Lea’s death, it then appears that 
Meyer has had charge—the district attorney. Doctor Lea made this 
statement to me shortly before he died. He said, “I am getting a 
grip on the situation, and when I get it my way I am going to make 
them all dance.” He died very suddenly shortly after. 

I think that is about as far as I can go to-day. 

Senator BrookHart. Now, these witnesses will be here this after- 
noon, you say? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; they wired nmte, and also telephoned night before 
last over the long-distance telephone, that they will be here. Wired me 
that they would leave for here at 8 o’clock yesterday morning. 

Senator BrookHarT. That is all the statement you care to make, 
then, at this time? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator BrookuHart. Well, I guess we had better recess until 2 
o’clock this afternoon. We will meet at 2 o’clock this afternoon in this 
room. 

(Whereupon, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., the subcommittee stood on recess 
until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 


I will be coming up 


AFTER RECESS 

The subcommittee reconvened at 2 o’clock p. m. Saturday, March 23, 
1929, at the expiration of the noon recess. 

Senator BrooKHART. The committee will be in order. 
the following telegram into the record [reading]: 


I desire to read 
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San ANTONIO, fBx., March 23, 1929—1.42 p. m. 
Hon. SMItH W. BrooxwHart, 
United States Senate: 

Federal District Judge West to-day quashed indictments and dis- 
missed prosecution against me, holding that no offense shown by allega- 
tions of indictments. é 

Harry M. WourzpBacg, M. C. 


You will remember these are the indictments that Mr. Creager told 
about in his appearance before this committee before the indictments 
were made public. Creager come before this committee and said, in 
substance, that Wurzbach would be indicted if the prosecuting attorney 
did bis duty, and then a little later he was indicted over at Waco, 300 
miles from his home. Then the Federal judge transferred this to San 
Antonio, which is near his home district. These indictments show on 
their face—I have a certified copy of them—that the contributions Mr. 


. Wurzbach took were in primary, which is not included in the law at 


all, and on that ground he demurred to the indictments, and the court 
has sustained his demurrer and quashed these indictments. 

Again I want to say in the record that this proceeding in the Federal 
courts is a parallel to the case where Senator WHEELER was indicted 
by Harry M. Daugherty in order to stop an investigation, 

There are three witnesses to be heard. Let them all be sworn, 

(The witnesses were duly sworn by Senator Brookiart.) 


TESTIMONY OF WALTER C, THEILE, OF JACKSONBORO, 8, C, 


Senator BrookHarT. Will you give your name and address? 

Mr. TueEitx. Walter C. Theile, Jacksonboro, 8, C. 

Senator BrooKHArRT. Now, Mr, Theile, you may relate your story with 
reference to the post-office patronage at your home there. 

Mr. THEIL“. Yes, sir. In the year 1926, on the 19th day of January, 
I married Mr. T. P. Johnson’s daughter in Jacksonboro, who was then 
at the particular time the postmistress at Jacksonboro. The position 
wags held in the name of the postmistress, the name being Johnson at 
that time; but after the Government had notified, by the Post Office 
Department, that the name would have to be changed under which she 
held it, it was changed from Johnson to Theile. It would remain under 
the first names, but changed to Theile in place of Johnson. I was 
working in Charleston at that particular time, and I asked her to cancel 
her position as postmistress, send in her resignation, and don’t bother 
with it any longer, which she did. She got a notification from one 
of the post-office officials at Washington here that she would be held 
responsible for all the transactions at the post office until a successor 
could be appointed. So for that simple reason she had to go there once 
or twice a week in order to check up on the books, and so forth, and 
things like that, to keep everything in perfect shape until another party 
could be appointed. 

In the meantime at the place where I was working things didn’t 
work out as they should be, although I had been working there for a 
period of 18 years 

Senator BrooKHArT. Well, I would not go into the details of that. 

Mr. THEILE. Well, I quit that job and went back to Jacksonboro to 
live. When we came back to Jacksonboro my wife made an appeal to 
the Post Office Department to have her resignation canceled and let her 
remain as postmistress. There was no letter come to that effect, but in 
place of that there was a notification there for an examination for post- 
mistress at a certain date, some time in the first part of the summer, 
I believe it was. Well, she went there as an applicant for this and 
passed the examination with 98 per cent, and she was the only applicant 
for that position at that time. We never heard anything from it. 
There tent weeks and there went weeks and we didn’t hear anything. 
Finally, one day here comes another notification from the Post Office 
Department that there should be held another examination for post- 
mistress. Then I thought that it looked strange, being connected, we 
both were Republicans, and she had held office for that length of time, 
that such things as that should be kept away from us. So that I figured 
that the best thing I could do was to go to Charleston, to Mr. G. D. B. 
Meyer, who is the district attorney in Charleston in the first district. 

Senator BrooxHar’. He is the Federal attorney there now, is he? 

Mr. THEILE, Yes, sir; at the present time. I am a Lutheran, and 
was connected with St. Matthew's Church as secretary, and he was one 
of the vestrymen, and for that reason, through working in church 
affairs together, I got acquainted with him, and I thought through the 
chureh work that he would assist me in my undertakings, and I went to 
him and asked him, ‘“‘ Could you do anything for me in order to restore 
my wife back to this position again?” And the minute I had spoken 
to him what I wished, he said, ‘ Why, that is simple.” And he opened 
up the drawer in his desk, and there were papers with my wife’s name. 
He said, “I got that same thing right before me right now, but it is 
pending here.” He said, “ You know one thing,” he said—— 

Senator BrookmarT, What was that paper? The commission for the 
appointment? 

Mr. THEILE. Yes, sir. It was held up there. He said then to me, he 
said, “You know you have never contributed—not you, but your wife, 
to hold a Federal job, has never contributed anything to the Republican 
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Party, as many years as she has been postmistress there, and for that 
simple reason this is held up.”’ I said, “ Well, how much do you figure 
that it should be paid in order for her to get the job?” He said, 
“ Well, I tell you. You bring me $50 to-morrow.” I told him, “I 
could give you the money right now. I could give you a check.” But 
he didn’t want to accept a check. He wanted the cold cash and large 
bills. So I went home. I kept a little store up there, and I bad a 
check for $40, and I gave it to my father-in-law here, Mr. Johnson— 
and he will tell you later about that—and he went to a near-by store 
and he got it cashed for two $20 bills, and he gave them to me, and I 
had another $10 bill, so as to have $50 as a whole. I brought that back 
the next day, but I also carried Mr. Johnson with me, because I had 
mentioned that I would bring him along with me, and he probably 
figured that Mr. Johnson wasn’t the intelligent man that he was. 
When he saw him he almost ordered him to go out, but he held me 
back, and as soon as I was in his office by myself and Mr. Johnson was 
outside he told me, “ You bring this man here to be a witness to what 
transpired between you and I. I don’t want nothing like that to hap- 
pen. You just go to work and pay me the money here and I'll have 
everything fixed for you.” I counted out the $50 for him, and in less 
than a week we got a notification for her to be restored back to post 
office again, and she holds that position to the present time. 


TESTIMONY OF T. P. JOHNSON, JACKSONBORO, S. C, 


Senator BrookHart. Now, Mr. Johnson, you may tell your version of 
the story. 

Mr. JouNsoNn. During this period—there is one little hitch in there 
that Mr. Theile did not explain—they were ordered to hold an exami- 
nation. Before she was reinstated they wanted to examine her again. 
And when the examination was taken, she passed—I don’t remember 
just what it was—way up yonder, 

Mr. THEILE. Ninety-eight per cent. 

Mr. JoHNSON. And with no opponent at all. She had nobody oppos- 
ing her at all; nobody applied except herself. And when the applica- 
tion went in we expected to hear from it pretty quick, as usual, and 
instead of hearing from it, or getting a commission, rather, we got 
notice of a second examination. That is the time we all got suspicious, 
and human nature is, you will want to find out what is the matter. 
I figured that there was somebody else that had maybe put in a 
complaint to the department, and they were looking for a different 
postmaster, All kinds of thoughts would come to you like that. 

And in the meantime Mr. Theile had taken it up with Mr. Meyer, 
and I was in Walterboro, and the postmaster there—I knew him very 
well, and I mentioned it to him: ‘‘ What on earth could have hap- 
pened that they didn’t reinstate my daughter?” I explained it to him. 
He said, “ Well,” he said, “ Well, they won’t do it.” He said, “ You 
come to me and I will go to Mr. Tolbert with you and we will get 
the appointment, but it is going to cost you between $50, $60, or 
possibly $75.” I said, “ Well, before I go any further with it,” I 
said, “I will wait and see what Mr. Theile can do with Mr. Meyer,” 
as he had taken it up with Mr. Meyer. I didn’t want to cross the 
wires up. I just felt that I had better let it stand until I saw what 
he would do. So Mr. Meyer got it through all right, and I didn’t go 
any further with it. 

Senator BrookHart. Were you present there with Mr. Theile at the 
time he went to see Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was present in this way: He told Mr. Theile that 
he wanted to see me—I don’t know whether he wanted to size me up 
or what, and we started to talk in there on the subject of the post 
office, and he wouldn’t talk at all. He just closed up. I saw that 
things didn’t look so pleasant as they ought to Jook, and I excused 
myself and went out. And when I went to go out, that is the time 
he held Mr. Theile there. . 

Senator BrookHart. He held him back? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Senator Brooxuart. He started out of there with you? 

Mr, Jounson. Yes. That is the truth, if I know how to tell it; 
and Mr. Crosby, over at Walterboro, says, too: “I am in a position ”"— 
and I will tell you the truth; I hate to expose the fellow even now— 
he said, “I will be in the position that if this thing ever comes up 
again that I can say it is a damn lie, and you have no witness to it 
whatever at all.” 

Senator BrooxkHart. That is, he didn’t want to talk? 

Mr, JOHNSON. Absolutely. He said, “If we went to Mr. Tolbert, 
me and you going, and nobody else, and have no witness, I can say it is 
a lie if it comes up.” 

Senator Brookuart. That is Mr. Crosby? 

Mr, JouHunson, That is Mr, Crosby, when I asked him about it. 

Senator BrookHarT. Where is he? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Walterboro. 

Senator BrookHart. Waiterboro? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. My daughter is postmistress at Jacksonboro and 
he is postmaster at Walterboro. 

Senator BrookHart. He is postmaster at Walterboro? 

Mr. JoHnson, Yes, 
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Senator BrooKHarT. And Meyer is United States attorney? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Meyer is United States attorney at Charleston. 

Senator Brookwart. Those are the two people that you spoke to 
about this matter? 

Mr. JoHNSON. Yes. As far as Mr. Tolbert is concerned, I never saw 
him; never had a word with him. What I am telling you was done 
through Crosby for him, 

Mr. W. F. Brown. Crosby has a second-class post office. 

Senator BrookHART. Well, is that all of your statement? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. But the second examination, I understand, never 
was called. As soon as the money was paid they never had any use 
for the second examination. 

Mr. THEILE. That was canceled. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Yes, 

Mr. THEILE. Yes; that was canceled. 

Senator BrooxuHart. Did they cancel the resignation then or send 
her a new commission 

Mr. THEILE. They sent her a new commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Yes, 

Senator Brookwart. All right; we will hear the next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF A. MURRAY BENSON, OF CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Senator BrooKkHarT, Will you give your name and address? 

Mr. Benson. A. Murray Benson, Charleston, S. C. 

Senator BrooknwarT. All right, you may relate your story. 

Mr. Benson. To-day one week ago Saturday, at 8.45, at the Jefferson 
Hotel in Columbia, 8. C., Mr. CoL® BLEASR was sitting in the lobby. He 
is Senator from South Carolina. Mr. W. F. Brown was with me at the 
time. I went up and spoke to Mr. CoLm BLEASE and shook hands with 
him, and spoke different things about Democratic politics in South Caro- 
lina, the past presidential election, and so on, and after we were 
through talking about that, in a very short time, I said, “Mr. BLEasp, 
I have a little crow to pick with you. I want to know why you indorsed 
Joe Tolbert to the President a few weeks ago to be head of the Repub- 
lican Party in South Carolina?” He says, “I am a Democrat and I 
indorsed Mr. Tolbert to the President, and I'll continue to indorse him 
as long as he lives. But when he dies I am going to indorse the next 
biggest —-— in South Carolina.” I said, “ Enough said, Mr. Biase. 
Good-by” 

Mr. Brown. What happened about that land deal? 

Mr. Benson. There is a negro by the name of Joel—— 

Mr. Brown. Give him the time on it. 

Mr. Benson. Joel H. Jackson, who is a mail clerk in the Internal 
Revenue Department, office of the collector at Columbia. He says, “ Mr. 
Benson, Joe Tolbert has got a negro down here in the post-office depart- 
ment appointed as a janitor.” He said, “ He bought some land a few 
years ago from Joe Tolbert and he was unable to pay for it.” He says, 
“Mr. Joe Tolbert says, ‘ Why, I'll fix a way for you to pay for that land 
if you can’t pay for it.’ So he takes him down to Columbia and has him 
appointed as janitor of the post office.” 

Senator BrookHarT. What is the name of this colored man? 

Mr. BENSON. I haven't got his name 

Senator BrookuaArtT. Can you furnish that? 

Mr, Benson. Yes, sir; I can furnish that, 

Mr. Brown. I can get it, and get affidavits about it. 

Mr. BENSON, I can get affidavits about that fact. And I would have 
gotten them myself this past Thursday if Mr, Brown hadn't left for 
Washington as early as he did. That is all there is about that. 

Senator BrookHart. I believe that is all. 

Mr. JoHNsON. There is one thing I would like to get a little straight. 
When Mr. Crosby was talking about that money, you know, he didn’t say 
he wanted it for himself. He said he wanted it for the Republican 
Party, to contribute it to the Republican campaign. That is what that 
money was to be collected for. 

Senator BrookHartT, Well, the Republican Party down there was prin- 
cipally Joe Tolbert, was it not? 

Mr, JOHNSON. Yes. But then I don’t want to leave the impression 
that he talked like he was going to keep it himself. He said he wanted 
it for the Republican campaign. That is what the purpose was; that 
is where it was to be applied to. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Johnson, did he make the remark that he had to con- 
tribute to the campaign? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I don’t remember. He said something along thaé line, 
Mr. Brown, but I wouldn’t like to say for certain whether he did say 
that or not. 

Senator BrookHartT, You said you had something further to state? 

Mr, Benson. Yes. Joel H. Jackson, there in Columbia, is quite a 
political leader among the colored people. And he said, “ Mr. Benson, 
the intelligent and respectable colored people of the State of South Caro- 
“lina would be glad and willing to step down and step out of the Repub- 
lican Party if the white people would take charge of it.”” He says, 
“The conditions that exist in South Carolina to-day are deplorable from 
a colored man’s standpoint. In fact, they are so deplorable that a 
decent, respectable colored man will not fool with the Republican politics 
in the State of South Carolina to-day. And we believe that after the 
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Republican Party has been put on a good footing by the white people 
that they will take care of the negro. We feel that way.” 

Mr. Brown. We can get hundreds of affidavits on that. 
Joe Tolbert’s State secretary? 

Mr, Benson. No; he was secretary at one time, but not since he has 
been in the service, 

Senator Brookuant, All right. Now, is there anything else? 

Mr. THEILE. I believe, though, that if we were lucky enough to get 
this fellow out of the way, that not only is a ruination to the Repub- 
lican Party in South Carolina, Joe Tolbert, and get the man that the 
people want down there to be there as a real leader, at the next election 
that South Carolina will go 50-50 Republican, providing we get the 
right leader. We got him—we have chosen him, and we want him. 

Senator Brooxuart, Well, that will depend on whether the Demo- 
crats run, will it not? 2 

Mr. BENSON. Well, the Democrats are damned afraid of him; I can 
tell you that. I have been in the Democratic councils and I know. 

Senator Brookmart, You think yourself that if the Republican 
organization was put on a decent, honorable footing that it would be 
a strong party down there? 

Mr. BENSON. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Benson, And I will tell you what the experience has been in 
the past three months. I have been practically all over the State. I 
have talked with Democratie leaders and men that know politics and 
they are satisfied beyond a doubt that the State of South Carolina will 
go at least 18,000 to 20,000 votes Republican in the next four years 
with the support of the National Republican Party and the ousting 
completely of the present Republican leader in South Carolina. With- 
out that there will be absolutely no use for the Republican Party to 
make one step in getting a party. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Gentlemen, I would like to say this in conclusion: 
That under the present conditions, of how this same little trouble has 
been handled, I, for one, would have rather voted for Mr. Hoover, 
10 to 1, than yote for Al Smith; but under the conditions I will 
swear that unless they are changed, if I had to do it over, I would do 
the same thing. I voted for Smith. Knowing that we were living under 
a Government like that, where Joe Tolbert is head of the party, and 
they walk up to him, and a postmaster is given a position and they 
hand him that money. That is plain enough. I can’t say what Mr. 
Meyer did with that money. I know it was paid to him because I got 
the check cashed and took the bills and gave them to Mr. Theile, and 
I know that Meyer got it, just like I am looking at your face. And 
knowing the conditions, and that it is putting another Republican 
administration in power, thinking that we are going to get the same 
condition and maybe worse, how in the world could a man like me 
step up to the ballot box and yote the Republican ticket? It is like 
the same condition that exists with thousands of people that would 
like to be set free. Mr. Hoover was my choice from the first, but I 
didn’t vote for him, and I wouldn’t vote for him again if the conditions 
are like they are to-day, for my own self-protection. But otherwise, if 
we have the right Republican Party there, there is no objection in the 
world. We want the same rights that you have up North and in the 
East, where we can vote for the man we think best, regardless of who 
he is, and I think that is the fecling of most of the people, that you 
want to put the best man in. 

Senator BrookuarT. Gentlemen, we are much obliged to you. I 
believe that is all you have? 

Mr. JoHNSON. If I can be of any good to you, I will be glad to do 
whatever I can, 

Senator BrooxHart. The committee will stand adjourned subject to 
the call of the chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 2.30 o’clock p. m., Saturday, March 23, 1929, the 
subcommittee adjourned subject to the call of the chairman.) 


Wasn't that 


REPORT OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States fixing the 
commencement of the terms of President and Vice President and 
Members of Congress and fixing the time of the assembling of 
Congress, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 310) to amend section 5 of the second Liberty bond 
act, as amended ; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (8S. 811) granting preference within the quota to certain 
aliens trained and skilled in a particular art, craft, technique, 
business, or science; to the Committee on Immigration, 
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Mr. JONES. On behalf of the junior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] and myself, I introduce a bill and ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

3y Mr. JONES and Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress; to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. NYE. I introduce a bill, and will state that it is the same 
bill which was introduced by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] as early as 1926, who is unable because of illness to 
be present. It calls for the repeal of the national-origins clause 
of the immigration law. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 318) to amend sections 11 and 12 of the immigration 
act of 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 314) relating to the payment of advance wages and 
allotments in respect of seamen on foreign vessels, and making 
further provisions for carrying out the purposes of the seamen’s 
act, approved March 4, 1915; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 315) to establish a system of longevity pay for 
postal employees; and 

A bill (8S. 316) to provide a shorter workday on Saturday for 
postal employees, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 317) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant certain oil and gas prospecting permits and leases (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 318) for the relief of Con Murphy (with accompany- 
ing papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 319) granting an increase of pension to Irene 
Rucker Sheridan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 320) authorizing reconstruction and improvement of 
a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo. (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 321) granting a pension to Elmina Bechtel (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 322) granting an increase of pension to Sarah C. 
Armstrong (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 323) for the relief of Heimo Sarkkinen; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 324) to define fruit jams, preserves, jellies, and 
other products; to provide standards therefor, and to require 
the labeling thereof; and to regulate traffic therein, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 325) for the relief of former Lieut. Col. Timothy J. 
Powers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATERMAN: 

A bill (S. 326) to establish a national park to be known as 
the Royal Gorge National Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 

A bill (S. 327) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Lars C. 
Olsen; and 

A bill (S. 328) for the relief of Edward ©. Dunlap (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 329) gfanting a pension to Mary J. Brown; and 

A bill (S. 330) granting a pension to Benjamin F. Wooding 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 331) making an appropriation to pay the State of 
Massachusetts for expenses incurred and paid, at the request 
of the President, in protecting the harbors and fortifying the 
coast during the Civil War, in accordance with the findings of 
the Court of Claims and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, third session; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 832) granting a pension to John W. Doe, alias John 
Bryant; 

A bill (8S. 

A bill (S. 

A bill (S. 
Leach ; 

A bill (S. 336) granting pensions to certain blind children 
over the age of 16 years, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 337) granting a pension to Alice Grace Welch ; 

A bill (S. 338) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Wright; and 

A bill (S. 339) granting a pension to Grace P. Andrews; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 


833) granting a pension to Michael Collins; 
334) granting a pension to Gertrude F,. DuBois; 
335) granting an increase of pension to Herbert W. 
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A bill (S. 340) for the advancement on the retired list of the 
Army of certain enlisted men ; 

A bill (S. 341) for the relief of Michael J. Moran; 

A bill (S. 342) for the relief of Charles F. Dalton; 

A bill (S. 343) for the relief of James Corcoran ; 

A bill (S. 344) for the relief of Frank P. Hoyt; 

A bill (S. 345) for the relief of Antoine Laporte ; 

A bill (S. 346) for the relief of Joseph Gorman ; 

A bill (S. 347) for the relief of Stephen Crotty ; 

A bill (S. 348) for the relief of Ebenezer H. Pratt; and 

A bill (S. 349) for the relief of Harry 8S. Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 350) to correct the naval record of Daniel V. 
McKendry ; 

A bill (S. 351) for the relief of John Donahue; and 

A bill (S. 8352) for the relief of John J. Holmes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 353) for the relief of Smith Richards; 

A bill (S. 354) for the relief of Helen L. O’Brien; 

A bill (S. 355) for the relief of the stockholders of the First 
National Bank of Newton, Mass. ; 

A bill (S. 356) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of the Atlantic Works, of Boston, Mass. ; 

A bill (S. 357) for the relief of Margaret T. Head, adminis- 
tratrix; 

A bill (S. 358) to reimburse the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts for expenses incurred in protecting bridges on main rail- 
road lines and under direction of the commanding general East- 
ern Department, United States Army, and the commandant 
navy yard, Charlestown, Mass. ; 

A bill (S. 359) for the relief of William. E. Bliss ; 

A bill (S. 360) for the relief of Henry Dewey Bennett ; and 

A bill (S. 361) for the relief of the Burtman Ornamental 
Iron & Wire Works; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 362) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River between Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebr.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 368) for the relief of Charles W. Martin; and 

A bill (S. 364) for the relief of Dr. J. B. Potts; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 365) granting a pension to Alice J. Bridwell; and 

A bill (S. 366) granting a pension to Amy Simpson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 867) to exempt officers and employees of Alaska 
and Hawaii from the payment of income tax; to the Committee 
on Finance. . 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 368) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce ; and 

A bill (S. 369) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
future markets; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 370) to authorize the payment of 50 per cent of the 
proceeds arising from the sale of timber from the national 
forest reserves in the State of Arkansas to the promotion of 
agriculture, domestic economy, animal husbandry, and dairying 
within the State of Arkansas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 371) to provide for the transfer of certain criminal 
prosecutions from the District of Columbia to the United States 
District Court for the District of Maryland; 

A bill (S. 372) to define the jurisdiction of the courts in the 
District of Columbia in civil action against Members of Con- 
gress; 

A bill (S. 373) to require registration of lobbyists, and for 
other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 374) to amend the practice and procedure in 
Federal courts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 375) to cede to the State of Maryland certain lands 
within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 376) regulating street railroad companies in the 
District of Columbia ; 

A bill (S. 377) to abolish the positions of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia and to create that of city manager 
for the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (S. 378) relating to hotel charges in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 379) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Comuission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across White River near Clarendon, Ark.; 
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A bill (S. 380) permitting the withdrawal of water from 
White River, Ark.; and 

A bill (S. 381) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Arkansas te construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across Red River near Garland City, Ark.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 382) to enlarge and extend the post-office building 
at Jonesboro, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 383) for the relief of Henry Brown; 

A bill (S. 384) for the relief of Obadiah Simpson; 

A bill (S. 385) making eligible for retirement under the same 
conditions as now provided for officers of the Regular Army 
Capt. Oliver A. Barber, an officer of the United States Army 
during the World War, who incurred physical disability in line 
of duty; and 

A bill (S. 386) to enlarge the Army and Naval General Hos- 
pital at Hot Springs National Park, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 387) for the relief of Rhetta H. Guild; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 388) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Cook; and 

A bill (S, 389) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Lilley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 390) for the relief of Calvary Cemetery, Little Rock, 
Ark. ; 

A bill (S. 391) providing for the reimbursement of the St. 
Louis Southwestern: Railway Co. for expenditures in revetment 
work on the Arkansas River during the flood of 1927; 

A bill (S. 392) for the relief of Claude L. Pyle; 

A bill (S. 393) for the relief of Samuel H. McAlexander; 

A bill (S. 394) for the relief of E. A. Ahrens; 

A bill (S. 395) for the relief of William F. Slatton; 

A bill (S. 396) for the relief of Clarence Winborn; 

A bill (S. 397) for the relief of Ella H. Smith; 

A bill (8. 398) for the relief of James Rowland; 

A bill (S. 399) for the relief of Mrs. H. J. Munda; 

A bill (S. 400) for the relief of Robert L. Martin; 

A bill (S. 401) for the relief of Claude J. Church; 

A bill (S. 402) for the relief of Carl L. Moore; 

A bill (S. 403) for the relief of James E. Fitzgerald ; 

A bill (S. 404) for the relief of O. H. Chrisp; 

A bill (8. 405) for the relief of James F. Dubberly; 

A bill (S. 406) for the relief of Frank R. Garner, formerly 
second lieutenant, United States Army; 

A bill (S. 407) for the relief of Little Rock College, Little 
Rock, Ark.; and 

A bill (S. 408) for the relief of Una May Arnold; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 409) for the relief of Adelaide (Ada) J. Walker 
Robbins ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 410) to abolish capital punishment in the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 411) to amend section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 413) authorizing the issuance to Wesley A. Howard 
of a patent for certain lands; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 414) to give war-time rank to certain officers on the 
retired list of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 415) to authorize the licensing of patents owned 
by the United States; to the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 416) to authorize the Secretary of War to settle the 
claims of the owners of the French steamships P. L. M. 4 and 
P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained as the result of collisions be- 
tween such vessels and the U. 8S. S. Henderson and Lake Char- 
lotte, and to settle the claim of the United States against the 
owners of the French steamship P. L. M. 7 for damages sus- 
tained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvania in a collision with the 
P. L. M. 7; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 417) granting relief to the widow of Albert F. 
Smith ; 

A bill (S. 418) for the relief of Henry R. Diette; and 

A bill (S. 419) for the relief of James McCabe; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 420) for the relief of Charles E. Byron, alias 
Charles E. Marble; 

A bill (S. 421) for the relief of John F. Hayes; and 
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A bill (S. 422) for the relief of Lieut. Allen Hoar, Civil 
Engineer Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 423) granting an increase of pension to Flora P. W. 
Hunt; 

A bill (S. 424) granting an increase of pension to Hannah M. 
Mather ; 

A bill (S, 425) granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. 
Lewis: 

A bill (S. 426) granting a pension to Eliza Swan; and 

A bill (S. 427) granting an increase of pension to Annie L. 
Swift; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 428) to authorize the transfer of the former naval 
radio station, Seawall, Me., as an addition to the Acadia Na- 
tional Park; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 429) granting an increase of pension to Ellen L. 
Walker; 

A bill (S. 430) granting an increase of pension to Sarah F. 
Warren; 

A bill (8. 481) granting a pension to Annette EB. Benzie; 

A bill (S. 482) granting an increase of pension to Nancy M. 
Bearce ; 

A bill (S. 433) granting a pension to Lucy Ann Bubar; 

A bill (S. 484) granting an increase of pension to Lillian H. 
Durgin; 

A bill (S. 4385) granting an increase of pension to Rose B. 
Inmery ; 

A bill (S. 486) granting a pension to Telesphore Thivierge ; 

A bill (S. 437) granting a pension to Adella K, Legrow (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 488) granting an increase of pension to Carrie E. 
Nash (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
s100S., 

$y Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 439) granting a pension to Michael F. Galvin (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 440) granting a pension to Elmer McCoy 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 441) granting a pension to John K. Melton 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 442) granting a pension to Frances Lukens; 

A bill (S. 443) granting a pension to Ida BE. McBride; 

A bill (S. 444) granting a pension to Otis H. Shurtliff; and 

A bill (S. 445) granting a pension to Jesse W. Glass; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 446) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Combs (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 447) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Elizabeth Jackson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 448) granting a pension to Jesse Ray (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 449) granting an inerease of pension to Martha A. 
Egan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 450) granting a pension to Hester E. Hartley (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 451) granting a pension to Anna Wheeler; and 

A bill (S. 452) granting a pension to Lida Piker (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 16) to amend subdivisions (b) 
and (e) of section 11 of the immigration act of 1924, as 
amended ; to the Committee on Immigration. 

3y Mr. REED: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of 
Panama; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 18) authorizing assessments by 
levee, drainage, and road districts upon unreserved public lands 
in the St. Francis levee district, State of Arkansas; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) for the relief of the State 
of Alabama for damage to or destruction of roads and bridges 
by the floods of 1929; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 


(with 
(with 


ORGANIZED RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Mr. SIMMONS. I introduce a bill entitled “A bill to author- 
ize the creation of organized rural communities to demonstrate 
the benefits of planned settlement and supervised rural devel- 
opment.” I ask that the bill may be printed in the Conargs- 
SIONAL Recorp and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 412) to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement 
and supervised rural development, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, hereinafter 
styled the Secretary, is authorized to create in each of the States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas one organized rural 
community in order to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement 
and supervised rural development. 

Section 1. That the Secretary, acting through the Bureau of Recla- 

mation, is authorized to acquire, through donation, purchase, or by 
eminent domain, an area of lands in each of the above-mentioned States 
suitable for that purpose and sufficient to create therefrom at least 
200 farms and farm workers’ allotments, each of such area as the Secre- 
tary may find necessary, and to provide for the development and 
settlement of such land in accordance with the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That the purchase price of the land shall not exceed an 
amount arrived at by a board of three independent appraisers composed 
of one appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, one appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and one appointed by the head of the 
college of agriculture in the State within which the land is located. 
_ Sec. 2. The Secretary, through plans provided by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, shall carry out all development, settlement, and super- 
visory work necessary for profitable cultivation of such farms and 
farm workers’ allotments, and shall subdivide the land and shall cause 
said farms and farm workers’ allotments to be offered for sale and 
sold to actual settlers and cultivators under regulations approved 
by him regarding qualifications of settlers and repayment terms and 
conditions for the purchase of said farm and farm workers’ allot- 
ments: Provided, That the term for repayment of the purchase price 
shall not exceed 40 years from the date of sale, with interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum, payable annually or semiannually. 

Sec. 3. Farm and farm workers’ allotments shall be sold at an aggre- 
gate price sufficient to repay the cost of surveys, development, and 
administration, and service charges with a sum equal to 10 per cent 
of all of such cost added to provide for unforeseen contingencies. The 
Secretary is authorized to impose and collect such additional incidental 
charges as may be required. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to advance for 
permanent improvements not exceeding the sum of $3,000 on account 
of any one farm allotment and not exceeding the sum of $1,000 on 
account of any one farm worker’s allotment. No such advances shall 
exceed 60 per cent of the value of permanent improvements in connec- 
tion with which made, nor until] the purchaser shall have provided 
the remaining 40 per cent in cash or shall have theretofore provided its 
equivalent in value in improvements made at his sole cost. Advances 
for permanent improvements shall be repaid in 56 semiannual install- 
ments, each of which shall amount to 3 per cent of the sum advanced; 
of each such installment 2 per cent shall apply as interest and 1 per 
cent as principal. The Secretary shall provide such supervision by the 
Bureau of Reclamation as, in his opinion, may be necessary to insure 
the use of all advances for the purpose for which the same are made. 
Each purchaser shall, if required, insure and keep insured against fire 
all buildings on his farm or farm worker’s allotment, the policies there- 
for to be made in favor of the Secretary or such other official as he 
may prescribe. The Bureau of Reclamation, by regulation or otherwise, 
shall provide that the purchaser shall live on and cultivate the land 
in a manner to be approved by the head of that bureau, and shall keep 
in good order and repair all buildings, fences, and other permanent 
improvements situated on the farm or farm workers’ allotment, rea- 
sonable wear and tear and damage by fire excepted. 

Sec. 5. In case of failure on the part of the purchaser to comply 
with any of the terms of his contract, or any regulation promulgated 
by the Secretary under this act, the Secretary shall have the right, at 
his discretion, to cancel said contract, and thereupon shall be released 
from all obligation in law or in equity to convey the property, and the 
purchaser sball forfeit all rights thereto and all payments theretofore 
made shall be deemed to be rental paid for occupancy. ‘The Secretary 
shall thereupon be entitled to the possession of said property. The 
failure of the Secretary to exercise any option to cancel contract for 
default shall not be deemed a waiver of the right to exercise the option 
to cancel said contract for any default thereafter on the purchaser's 
part. No forfeiture so occasioned by default on the part of the pur- 
chaser shall be deemed in any way or to any extent to impair any lien 
or security on improvements or other property which may be obtained 
as provided in this act. 

Sec. 6. All amounts collected with respect to repayment contracts for 
purchase of farms or farm worker’s allotments, and all amounts col- 
lected from repayments for collection of advances shall be returned to 
the United States Treasury as a credit to the funds provided for carry- 
ing out this act. 

Src. 7. For the purpose of giving effect to this act, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $12,000,000 from any funds in the 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That not to exceed 
$2,000,000 of such sum shall be expended in any one of the States 
herein mentioned. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary is authorized to perform any and all acts 
and to make all needful rules and regulations for effectuating the pur- 
poses of this act. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF LOBBYING ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. CARAWAY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
20), which was ordered to lie over under the rule: 


Whereas it is charged that the lobbyists located in and around Wash- 
ington filch from the American public more money under a false claim 
that they can influence legfsimtion than the legislative branch of this 
Government costs the taxpayer} and 

Whereas the lobbyists seek by afl means to capitalize for themselves 
every interest and every sentiment of the American public which can 
be made to yield an unclean dollar for their greedy pockets: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a special committee to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate consisting of three members is hereby authorized. 

Said committee is empowered and instructed to inquire into the 
activities of these lobbying associations and lobbyists. 

To ascertain of what their activities consist; how much and from 
what source they obtain their revenues. 

How much of these moneys they expend and for what purpose and 
in what manner. 

What effort they put forth to affect legislation. 

Said committee shall have the power to subpena witnesses, administer 
oaths, send for books and papers, to employ a stenographer, and do 
those things necessary to make the investigation thorough. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
Mr. NORRIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 21), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenog- 
rapher, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject before said committee, the ex- 
pense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
any session or recess of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. WARREN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 22), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations, or any subcom 
mittee thereof, is authorized, during the Seventy-first Congress, to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to re- 
port such hearings as may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit 
during any session or recess of the Senate, 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 28), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions, or any subcommittee 
thereof be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, and to administer oaths and to 
employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate, 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS 

Mr. NYE submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 24), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not to exceed 25 cents 
per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate, 
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HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 


Mr. HOWELL. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 25) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Claims or any subcommittee thereof 
be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report 
such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which 
may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee or any 
subcommittee thereof may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rules, the resolution 
must be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
26), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
or any subcommittee thereof be, and hereby is, authorized during the 
Seventy-first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in con- 
nection with any subject which may be before said committee, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


INTERFERENCE WITH SENATOR HEFLIN’S RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 


Mr. HEFLIN. I submit a Senate resolution for which I pro- 
pose to ask unanimous consent for immediate consideration. I 
will ask the clerk prior to reading the resolution to read an 
excerpt from an article appearing in the Boston Herald, which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading? 

Mr. JONES. To the reading of what? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wanted the statement from the Boston 
Herald first read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the statement 
will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Boston Herald] 


HeFLIN ESCAPES THROWN BOTTLE—AIMED AT ALABAMIAN AFTER 
BROCKTON SPEECH aS CROWD MILLS ABOUT CAR 


By Charles Drury 
Brockton, March 18.—A bottle which would have crushed his skull 
narrowly missed Senator J. THomMas HeEFLin, Klan speaker, as he left 
the scene to-night, and a police sergeant guard was knocked unconscious 
by the missile. Stones and rocks were thrown by the crowd which 
waited in the darkness outside the hall, but no one except the policeman 
was hurt, 
BIG POLICE DETAIL 


There was a big detail of police under the personal direction of City 
Marshall Herbert Boyden stationed about Vasa Hall in the Campello 
section of the city in anticipation of trouble. Every available inspector 
and day-off man in plain clothes was mingling with the crowd outside 
the hall, variously estimated at from 100 to 1,000. The Senator talked 
for two hours and 20 minutes, telling chiefly of his own efforts in Wash- 
ington to keep the United States out of the difficulties now embroiling 
Mexico. 

The camera men were stationed in that vicinity and there were several 
booms as they set off flashes to take pictures of the waiting crowd. 
Senator HEFLIN, accustomed to flashlight booms and aware of what was 
going on outside, calmed his audience with assurances that if there was 
any bloodshed it would be fully repaid in kind. 

The crowd outside became impatient, and policemen mingled with 
them, watching and waiting for what had been noised around as about 
to happen. There was a reception in the hall after the lecture; the 
Senator reached down from the platform to shake hands with those who 
filed past, and, in the meanwhile, the police cleared the side yards as 
far as the street, in anticipation of an attack. 

The crowd was massed in Main Street, when the blue automobile in 
which the Senator arrived started from the side door of the hall. 
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There was an outcry from those nearer the hall and it was quickly 
taken up by those in the street. 

The police pressed the crowd back. Uniformed officers on either side 
of the driveway issued curt commands, but the crowd pressed in. As 
the automobile was about to make the turn into the street, two bril- 
liant flashes from the guns of the newspaper camera men blinded the 
driver and he swerved. Then there was a rattle of stones on the side 
of the car, and Sergt. Stephen Bryan, who was alongside the car, went 
down in the roadway, blood streaming from a gash on the side of his 
head from a heavy quart bottle which he had interrupted in its flight 
toward the window near which Senator HEFLIN was sitting. As the 
crowd closed in around the injured policeman, the car sped on and was 
lost to sight. 

The officer was taken to a near-by drug store, where he received first 
aid, and was later taken to police headquarters for further treatment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Alabama will now be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 27), as follows: 


Whereas the right of free speech and peaceful assembly is a right that 
belongs to every American citizen, and must be respected and protected 
in every State in the Union; and 

Whereas interference with that right anywhere is an offense against 
the citizens of the country everywhere ; and 

Whereas the importance and necessity of being constantly on guard 
against any attack upon, or violation of, that sacred constitutional right 
of every American citizen, makes it necessary for those in authority to 
vigorously oppose and hasten to publicly condemn assaults upon this 
sacred right; and 

Whereas every group or class of our citizens has the right to assemble 
and have public speaking without having to consult and obtain the 
consent of any other group or class; and 

Whereas when any group of citizens undertakes in any way to disturb 
or interfere with the right of free speech and peaceful assembly of other 
American citizens it is guilty of a heinous offense against the citizens, 
and guilty of a serious assault upon the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

Whereas it is through the free and unhampered exercise of the 
constitutional right of free speech and peaceful assembly that American 
ideals and institutions must and will be preserved; and 

Whereas the right of American citizens in every locality in the 
country to invite any private citizen or public official to deliver an 
address for them must be preserved inviolate; and 

Whereas the right of the private citizen or United States.Senator to 
aecept such invitation and to go and speak anywhere in the United 
States undisturbed by anybody should be strictly observed and pro- 
tected at all times; and 

Whereas it is alleged by Senator HEFLIn, of Alabama, a Member. of 
this body, and supported by press reports, that on Monday evening, 
March 18, 1929, he delivered an address to citizens of Brockton, Mass., 
on the Dangers That Threaten the American Government; and 

Whereas it is alleged by Senator HEFLIN, and supported by press 
reports, that on the occasion of his speech on said date at Brockton, 
Mass., he was annoyed, interfered with, and threatened by a group of 
people who had gathered on the outside of the hall where he was to 
speak ; and 

Whereas it is alleged by Senator HEFLIN, and supported by press 
reports, that, in addition to making abusive remarks about and to him, 
an attempt was made to do bodily injury to him by one of those in the 
group of disturbers above mentioned, who threw a deadly missile at 
him as he was leaving the hall where he had spoken, and that said 
missile aimed at him struck a policeman of Brockton in the head, who 
was there and on duty trying to keep order and protect Senator HpFLIN 
and the people of Brockton in the exercise of their right of free speech 
and peaceful assembly; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States feels that it should at all 
times be pronounced and positive in its pointed and rigid opposition 
to attempts from any source to suppress or in any way interfere with 
the right of free speech and peaceful assembly; and 

Whereas the Senate realizes that it is dangerous to our free institu- 
tions to permit interference with and assaults upon the citizens’ sacred 
constitutional right of free speech and peaceful assembly: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby express its condemnation and 
repudiation of the reprehensible and criminal conduct of those who 
sought to assault and do violence to Senator HEFLIN and to interfere 
with the right of free speech and peaceful assembly on the occasion of 
his speech at Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18, 1929. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES. I think the resolution should go over under the 
rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I give notice that on to-morrow I shali 
move ‘the consideration and adoption of the resolution, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It will come up properly under the 


rule to-morrow. 
CLERKS OF SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the pay rolls for the clerks of the 
Senate committees have been practically completed for the 
present month; and if a change is made in the clerical staff of 
the committees before the ist of May it will entail great 
confusion and possibly some delay in their payment. So, in 
line with our practice in previous years, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the adoption of an order that no clerical transfers 
shall be made in the staffs of Senate committees prior to May 
1 next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion to the desk? 

Mr. REED. I have not reduced it to writing, Mr. President, 
but I will do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption 
of the order proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The order was reduced to writing and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That no changes or transfers in the clerical force of Senate 
committees shall be made until May 1, 1929. 


STATUE OF THE LATE SENATOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I submit a concurrent 
resolution which I ask to have read, and then I shall ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 4) was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the thanks of Congress are presented to the people of Wisconsin 
for the statue of Robert M. La Follette, her distinguished son, whose 
name is so honorably identified with the history of the State and of 
the United States. 

Resolved, That this work of art by Jo Davidson is accepted in the 
name of the Nation, and assigned a place in the old Hall of the House 
of Representatives already set aside by act of Congress for statues of 
eminent citizens and that a copy of this resolution, suitably engrossed 
and duly authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I submit another con- 
current resolution and ask that it be read, and I also ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 5) was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, with illustrations, the proceedings in 
Congress, together with the proceedings at the unveiling in Statuary 
Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of Robert M. La Follette, pre- 
sented by the State of Wisconsin, 10,000 copies, of which 2,000 shall be 
for the use of the Senate and 5,000 for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the remaining 3,000 copies shall be for the use and 
distribution of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Wisconsin. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable illus- 
trations to be bound with these proceedings. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin if an estimate has been made of the cost of the 
concurrent resolution? - 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this concurrent resolu- 
tion is similar to one which was passed onthe occasion of the 
unveiling of the statue of Gen. Andrew Jackson. It has not 
been referred to a committee, but I presume that estimates are 
available for a similar number of copies. The expense will 
undoubtedly vary somewhat, depending on the length of the 
program, which will not be known, of course, until the unveiling 
of the statue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule provides that all resolu- 
tions of this kind shall be submitted to the Committee on 
Printing for an estimate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, if there is objection, I ask that 
the concurrent resolution be referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing; and inasmuch as the chairman of that committee is ill, I 
trust that the ranking member of the committee will call a 
meeting, in order that there may be an early report to the 
Senate. a 

I wish to announce that the exercises attending the unveiling 
of the statue of Robert M. La Follette will take place in Statu- 


Will the Senator send the resolu- 
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ary Hall at 2 o’elock on the afternoon of Thursday, April 25. 
The program will be as follows: 


Address by Rev. Dr. A. Eustace Haydon. 

Address, delivering the statue, by Hon. JoHN J. BLAINE, 

Unveiling of the statue by Robert La Follette Sucher and Marion 
Montana Wheeler. 

Addresses by Philip F. La Follette, Charles H. Crownhart, Gilbert EB. 
Roe, Victor A. Olander, Mable Corey Costigan, and Claude G. Bowers. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the concurrent 

resolution will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 
AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVIII—EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, pursuant to the notice that I 
gave the other day, I offer a proposed amendment to the rules, 
and ask that it may lie over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 19), as follows: 


Resolwed, That paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, relating to proceedings on nominations in executive ses- 
sion, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“2. Nominations shall be considered in open executive session unless 
the Senate, in closed executive session, shall by a majority vote deter- 
mine that any particular nomination shall be considered in closed execu- 
tive session. When nominations are so considered in closed executive 
session all information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica- 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept secret. If, however, charges 
shall be made against a person nominated, the committee may, in its 
discretion, notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the person 
making such charges shall not be disclosed. The fact that a nomina- 
tion has been made, or that it has been confirmed or rejected, shall not 
be regarded as a secret; and all roll calls in closed executive session, 
together with a statement of the question upon which such roll calls are 
had, shall be published in the Rrcorp.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will lie 
on the table without prejudice. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I submit an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute for the rule just pro- 
posed by the Senator from Washington, and ask that it may be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have 
the proposed substitute read? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Hereafter all business in the Senate shall be transacted in open ses- 
sion, unless the Senate in open session by a majority vote shall deter- 
mine that a particular nomination, treaty, or other matter shall be con- 
sidered in closed executive session, in which case all subsequent pro- 
ceedings with respect to said nomination, treaty, or other matter shall 
be kept secret: Provided, That the injunction of secrecy as to the 
whole or any part of proceedings in closed executive session may be 
removed on motion adopted by a majority vote of the Senate in closed 
executive session. 

Anything in the rules of the Senate inconsistent with the foregoing 
is hereby repealed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute, will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] whether it is the policy of the 
Committee on Rules to have these matters referred to the 
committee or to have them come up without reference to the 
committee? 

Mr. MOSES. I hope they may be referred to the committee, 
in which event I shall promptly call the committee together to 
consider them. 


Yes; I ask that it may be 


ADDRESS OF MRS. BROSSEAU, PRESIDENT GENERAL DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the address by Mrs. A. J. Brosseau, 
president general of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
delivered on April 15, 1929, ju Washington, on the occasion of 
their thirty-eighth congress. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In the Italian opera Aida the stage settings present a scene of 
royal splendor such as befits the crowning of the conquering hero amid 
the plaudits of an idolatrous multitude. His dramatic entrance is 
heralded by a band of trumpeters who proudly sound the exultant note 
of the hour, 
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In coming before you this morning I have a definite purpose and @ 
happy task to perform. For you, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, I am but a trumpeter sounding the high, triumphant note ere you 
enter upon the scene to proclaim your great achicvements. For you is 
reserved the privilege of demonstrating the need and worth of those 
objectives for which this society stands accredited before the world. I 
can touch only the cloud tips, but from the potentialities that have been 
revealed to me during these few years of leadership, I do not need to be 
endowed with the gift of prophecy to be able to forecast the develop- 
ments of the future. 

To-day there is an existing belief that woman has at last come into 
her own. Whether this condition is due to her unrelenting effort of 
years to reach that strategic point or whether the gradual easement of 
economic conditions is responsible is an interesting but irrelevant ques- 
tion in the face of the undeniable fact that woman has attained a defi- 
nite place right in the foreground of world affairs. 

In a measure, women have always been opportunists. Molly Stark 
is a glorious example, for she came promptly into her own when she 
sprang unhesitatingly to the place of cannonier. The pages of history 
are enrichened by the valorous deeds and the unselfish acts of the great 
women whom succeeding centuries have produced. 

The statement has frequently been made of late—and no doubt in all 
sincerity—that women’s organizations have become superfluous; that 
because of the greatly expanded individual contacts, the many groups 
now cumber the field of action. 

Undoubtedly some clever women leaders who are a decade ahead of 
their time do find the confines of the strictly feminine organization irk- 
some, but to my mind the group has yet its greatest function to per- 
form. Scattered throughout this country, and particularly in the smaller 
centers, are countless millions of women who are finding themselves and 
becoming articulate through the medium of their favorite local society. 
They constitute a tremendous power whose resources have scarcely been 
tapped. 

Upon organization leaders, therefore, does an immense responsibility 
devolve. Through them must be transmitted the vital spark that 
galvanizes into action the latent energies of this vast host of heart- 
hungry women who have all too long been suppressed by their en- 
vironment. From the vitalization of this tmertion, there will result 
untold benefits provided always there exists the proper coordination 
between the groups and their leaders. The freshness and originality 
animating the newly acquired viewpoint will convert it into a valuable 
asset for the clearing house of experience. Wisdom when guided by 
experience is the sustaining power of the world, for it seizes the 
opportune—the golden moment—the vivid thought, and molds all 
according to its own profound plan. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution is a dynamic organi- 
zation, solidified by highly patriotic motives and having as its objective 
the protection of home, the defense of country, and the enlightenment 
of its people. To properly present, to thoroughly safeguard, and to 
unitedly and wisely direct the great and -varied activities is the 
inescapable duty of the leaders, national, State, and chapter. Leader- 
ship is not relative but absolute, and therein exist the same potency 
and the same responsibility whether the group represents the minority 
or the majority as to numbers. 

“Of the whole sum of human life,” said Gladstone, “no small part 
is that which consists of a man’s relations to his country and his 
feelings concerning it.” 

That truism applies with equal force to the organized body; there- 
fore the obvious duty of both leaders and members in their relation 
to their society is first to know it thoroughly. To such I say: Study 
it in the intent of its founders; its traditional methods and firmly 
established custom of initiating policies; and the equally rigid man- 
dates imposed upon the national officers to obey the will of the majority 
as expressed by the acts of continental congress. 

As the Federal Government has found no more satisfactory system 
than majority rule in the conduct of the Nation’s business, it is 
hardly possible that any single organization could improve upon that 
supereminent method. 

The fallacy as well as the impossibility, under this quite inflexible 
procedure, of first submitting the policies of the society to the chap- 
ters for consideration before presentation to continental congress, 
need not be dwelt upon now. 

The fundamental or governing laws are augmented or amended only 
after submission to the individual chapters; but the policies created 
within the scope of the law are brought to congress literally in the 
pockets of the delegated body. Therein lies the great triumphant note 
of democracy in the organization of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. If a member in North Dakota or Texas or China has a 
brilliant idea which might be developed into a constructive policy 
worthy of adoption by this society, hers is the privilege of presenting 
it for consideration. Should it strike a responsive chord, be feasible, 
and in conformity with the constitution and by-laws, that remote 
idea stands a chance of becoming a national policy. Furthermore, the 
woman who conceives it ought to have the exclusive control of her 
plan until its submission to the governing body. She should not be 
compelled to hawk about her precious brain product to be commented 
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upon, criticized, and ultimately annihilated by endless and puerile 
discussion before it has seen the real light of day. Policies that may 
prove to be unworkable or even highly unsatisfactory after a trial are 
liable to creep in through this method. But better that than lack 
of initiative, particularly so as continental congress has power, through 
abrogation, to at any time retrieve its own errors. 

General Grant once said, “The best way to get rid of a bad law is 
to enforce it,” and a few months spent in mistaken or futile effort count 
for nothing when compared with a century of great achievement. 

The whole argument reverts back to orginial principles—which are, 
basically, information and understanding all along the line. 

At the risk of seeming trite and reiterative, I again say that most 
necessary is the study and careful analyzation of resolutions adopted at 
continental congress. No time should be lost in making the chapter 
members thoroughly cognizant of these important measures. Chapter 
regents and delegates are in honor bound to give faithful and detailed 
reports upon all such vital matters. They are of far more consequence— 
though I do not minimize these essentials, being a woman—than descrip- 
tions of social affairs and the gowns of prominent women. If such in- 
formation is given and the members attend the chapter meetings, or in 
other ways take the trouble to inform themselves, there need be no occa- 
sion for round-robin letters devoted to useless discussion and unwar- 
ranted criticism of perfectly obvious and well-established national 
policies and official duties. 

Furthermore, it is your business, not only as Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution but as loyal American citizens as well, to be prepared 
to at all times intelligently state and loyally defend the position of 
your organization in its relation to national and international issues. 

There is not—and let this fact sink deep into your consciousness— 
there is not a crisis of any kind or condition threatening the Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Grave issues are confronting our country, now as always since its 
foundation. Unequivocally committed to an ardent defense of home 
and country and loyalty to the institutions of government, naturally 
we are bound to be sympathetically and actively involved in such issues. 
Therefore I say to you, Daughters, that if adherence to principles and 
to policies in which defense of our Nation is in any way concerned 
means a crisis, then, and then only, you stand facing it shoulder to 
shoulder with the Government of your own United States. 

For that privilege you should never be ashamed or apologetic, but 
absolutely and eternally proud and thankful. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution have ever been deaf to the shameful call of re- 
treat. In any future battles for the right I do not believe they will 
ever be found with bullet wounds in their backs. 

No one will question the right of individuals or the public at large 
to criticize the activities of this society or to disagree with its policies. 
By the same token there need by no limit placed upon the nature and 
the amount of defense voiced for it by both members and friends. Not 
that I would advocate going out of your way to confute every Shimei 
who sits by the roadside and vents his curses upon the passers-by, but 
I would urge definite refutation when truth and self-respect make im- 
perative demands. Only too well do I know that such defense takes 
courage and the marshaling of invincible facts, but in the battle for 
ideals one must stand or fall upon one’s shield of truth. 

Furthermore, the important fact should always be borne in mind that 
this society is amply self-sustaining; that it carries its own financial 
burdens in the furtherance of its work; and that it asks no help from 
the public in general. Therefore it would seem that, as an independ- 
ent institution, it might be pardoned if it did reserve the right to 
initiate its own policies and to enact them in such manner as is 
deemed fitting and proper. 

Mine is not the right to enjoin upon you any line of action for the 
future, but it is within my province to commend you for the effective- 
ness with which you have carried on the work that your able and 
willing hands have found to do, and to urge you to keep the faith in 
the years to come. Whenever home and country are in jeopardy, 
instantly should you spring, as did brave Molly Stark, to the front 

«line of defense. 

Our work in Americanism has been expanded to meet the needs of an 
ever deepening and perplexing problem. The aliens who are admitted 
under our quota laws to this country automatically become objects of 
concern and protection, 

Thomas Jefferson once said: “ We must Americanize the immigrant 
or the immigrant will foreignize us.” 

The aid that we, as an organization, can render our Government in 
Americanizing the immigrant is valuable and far reaching. From 
coast to coast we touch, through our chapters, ports of entry, indus- 
trial centers, and farming communities. 

The generous and free distribution of Manuals for Immigrants, of 
practical work for idle hands, the organization of day and evening 
schools and clubs, personal attendance at courts of naturalization— 
in fact, all avenues of aid and enlightenment should be continually 
broadened with the passing of time. 

We have on our list of educational institutions four Americanization 
trade and art schools. They are entitled to our financial support so 
long as they continue to teach sound American doctrines. What these 
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schools can do in the way of helping to satisfactorily establish the 
alien home seekers in the United States is of immeasurable value, 

In return for benefits received, this country is quite privileged to 
demand that the immigrants whom it has welcomed should become a 
part of its citizenry with fealty to no other government and loyalty 
to no other flag, save the Stars and Stripes. 

Men and women with revolutionary and ultra liberal social theories 
have no place in America. When they are proven guilty of an attempt 
to disseminate disruptive ideas and to propagandize the unwary, they 
should be summarily dealt with and promptly deported. 

Economy in government is most admirable and, as an exemplification 
of national good housekeeping, is most salutary for oncoming young 
America. But even with the best of intentions curtailment can. be 
carried so far that it reaches a vital spot and paralyzes action. 
Patriotic Americans should thoroughly inform themselves to what 
extent appropriations for this sort of protection have been reduced and 
why. The effort of rounding up envoys of disruption and anarchy and 
the criminal element of Europe is futile unless there are sufficient 
funds available with which to enforce a speedy exit of these unwelcome 
guests. 

Furthermore, it would seem to be the privilege of the United States 
to determine the immigration quota of each foreign nation, and to do it 
with an intelligent and fine discrimination. Only by such procedure 
may we be assured that 100 years frcm now our population will have 
the proper elements of homogeneity which are being sought in the 
restrictions of to-day. 

Devotion to the present is the greatest possible guaranty that the 
future will be worthy of the past; and upon that principle do we pro- 
claim our right to at all times defend our avowed policies. 

The Thirty-seventh Continental Congress indorsed the national-origins 
provision and urged that it be made a part of the 1924 immigration 
law. Therefore, when that provision was placed in jeopardy during 
the last session of Congress by the introduction of a resolution calling 
for the postponement of its enactment, the Daughters in every State 
in the Union rallied to its defense. 

The same active interest was displayed in the much-discussed cruiser 
bill, which finally reached port after being buffeted about by the winds 
of opposition until its fate was regarded as dubious by even its most 
optimistic friends. 

These two measures can not be considered as other than strong arms 
of national defense. It is indeed unfortunate that their espousal by 
individuals and organizations immediately places all such adherents 
under the classification of ‘“ militarists.” 

At that, the title is not so opprobrious, since the dictionary defines 
militarism as “a spirit and temper that exalt the military virtues and 
ideals.” Is it altogether discreditable to exalt the virtues and sustain 
the ideals of those who voluntarily risked life and limb in the defense of 
this country? 

The most honorable method of discharging our debt to those brave 
spirits is to insure the protection of the land which they deemed worthy 
of the supreme sacrifice. 

In answer to the accusation that defensivists are controlled by the 
so-called “ interests" of the United States, it might be well to quote 
Abraham Lincoln, who, when urged to correct a false report, said: 

“If I were to try to read, much less to answer, all the attacks made 
upon me, this shop might as well be closed for any other business. 
* * * If the end brings me out all right, what is said against me 
won't amount to anything. If the end brings me out wrong, 10 angels 
swearing I was right would make no difference.” 

However, if, individually or collectively, there were such a thing as 
“interest ” control, it would much better come through the expenditure 
of honest American dollars than from funds emanating from dubious 
foreign sources. 

Conforming to the precedent, long established, of supporting all efforts 
of our Government directed toward the greater good of the greatest 
number, the Daughters of the American Revolution were among the 
first of the organizations to heartily and sincerely indorse Secretary 
Kellogg's treaty making efforts for the renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy. We hoped then, as we hope now, for its 
ultimate and world-wide effectiveness, and rejoice that our country has 
twice within recent years led the way toward the goal of universal 
peace, 

We would promptly challenge any accusation of inconsistency in this 
support of pacific measures. War, bloodshed, havoc, and the useless 
sacrifice of young life constitute conditions revolting to the soul of 
woman, Better than anyone else does she know the price. 

At the same time this society rigidly adheres to a position of caution 
and concern for all that this country. holds dear; and while ardently 
yearning for peace, it is the belief that so long as other nations retain 
their sovereign rights of defense, America is justified in maintaining 
what George Washington quaintly described as a “ respectable defensive 
posture.” 

Further, the support of the defensive measures just alluded to does 
not signify that the Daughters of the American Revolution is becom- 
ing seriously immersed in politics. It is a far ery from the support of 
legislative measures, having a direct bearing upon civic and national 
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life, to alignment with partisan politics. For a patriotic organization 
such a procedure would be unwise, unethical, and in violation of the 
principles of neutrality of position as regards religious and political 
faiths. 

There igs much idle speculation about the fundamental purposes of 
the founders of this society. The statement is frequently made that 
the original intent has been lost sight of in the welter of present-day 
activities. It would seem that these astute women sighted the future 
with exceptional clarity when they charged the Daughters in the second 
article of the constitution to “cherish, maintain, and extend the in- 
stitutions of American freedom, to foster true patriotism and love of 
country and to aid in securing for mankind all the blessings of liberty.” 

Such injunctions not only rigidly impose an obligation but they leave 
unhampered those who, in carrying on after them, are compelled to 
meet the emergencies of the times. 

Since the constitution of the society was adopted a little over 38 
years ago the women of America haye attained a new status. There 
fore, as individuals and as members, true Daughters can not shirk the 
responsibilities that the exigences of the moment have thrust upon them. 
Every Daughter of the American Revolution who has sworn to uphold 
her constitution is thereby bound to do her utmost to help maintain the 
institutions of this Government and to be an absolutely loyal citizen. 
If that be politics, then politics is her duty. 

The erection of monuments—to which some kindly souls have sug- 
gested we confine our efforts—is an excellent piece of work, but nowadays 
we must place substantial milestones along the highway of progress or 
be left to languish in the shadow of memorial monuments. 

“ Sitting still for 500 years is one way of becoming an aristocrat,” 
remarked W. L. George, the English novelist. Obviously that is a theory 
quite contrary to the accepted method of development in a powerful and 
active organization of the type of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 

Concern yourselves, I beg of you, with the sinister influences which 
are so palpably menacing the inner life of your America and mine. 
More particularly should safeguards be thrown about the youth of 
to-day. 

National defense does not connote material and physical protection 
alone. It means concerted effort to keep alive the spiritual flame, with- 
out which the idealism of any country can not long be sustained. 

Other things beside charity begin at home, and one does not have to 
reach out very far to encounter an alarming number of existing evils. 
Naturally, our first thought is for the public schools, Assure yourselves 
that the instructors in your communities are of the right calfber and 
are teaching sound Americanism instead of instilling pernicious doc- 
trines into the minds of their pupils. 

A nation-wide movement is on foot to enact laws compelling professors 
in colleges and State universities and teachers in public schools to take 
the oath of allegiance. In some States bills of this nature have already 
been passed by their legislatures. The critics of this law maintain that 
it hampers personal liberty and the right of free expression. In what 
way is one restricted by promising to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States? The Chief Executive of our land, the judges of the 
Supreme Court, the Members of Congress—in short, all who assume high 
offices of power and control, are required to take the oath of allegiance. 
Then why not those in whose hands virtually rests the future of this 
country ? 

We have an excellent public-school system, supported by taxpayers of 
all classes, from the men who labor in mine or factory to the acknowl- 
edged captains of industry. The universities and colleges are main- 
tained by American citizens, Therefore, why should not the producers 
have something to say about the manner in which their money is to be 
spent. 

Flagrant cases of un-American tendencies have been brought to light 
and exposed. Exotic theories are promulgated in the name of science. 
Disdain for law and order and contempt for our accepted form of gov- 
ernment are subtly injected into the teachings of history. Such practices 
are defended by the advancement of the decrepit theory that both sides 
of the question should be presented to permit the forming of unbiased 
opinions, This may be the proper system for the seasoned adult who 
presumably can, if he will, revoke his errors when faced with the con- 
sequences of an unwise choice. With the young the chances are too 
great, for there a dangerous inequality exists. One does not place before 
a delicate child a cup of strong, black coffee and a glass of milk or a 
big cigar and a stick of barley candy or a narcotic and an orange and 
in the name of progress and freedom insist that both must be tested in 
order that the child be given the right of choice. Instead, one carefully 
supplies only what will make for the development of the young body 
and assure its normal growth. Why, then, apply the very opposite 
theory when dealing with the delicate and impressionable fabric of the 
mind? 

Are you sure that in the public schools of your community there is not 
a well-organized and flourishing group known as The Young Pioneers? 
And, if so, are you aware that its object is to defeat the purposes of 
religion, of the Boy and Girl Scout movement and of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and citizens’ military training camps? That it preaches 
communism and the ultimate destruction of this Government? 
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Not long ago the principal of one of the public schools in New 
York City appealed to us here in Washington for help in combating 
such an organization. He stated that, single handed and alone, he had 
for two years fought its specious doctrines and the invasion of the red 
flag into his school but felt the time had arrived when he must have 
the aid and support of patriotic citizens. It is needless to say that 
he received what he wanted from headquarters; and the daughters in 
New York City and Westchester County have further assisted him by 
visiting the school and talking to the pupils upon patriotic subjects. 

A very definite drive is being launched against the establishment 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in the schools and colleges of 
this country, as well as the elimination of those already organized and 
successfully functioning. Sad to relate, some of the leaders of the 
opposition are American citizens. 

The theory is advanced—and to many it carries an appeal—that 
this bit of military training will tend to develop a war instinct in 
the heart of youth. That seems about as fallacious as the idea that 
instruction in athletics will breed a generation of prize fighters; or that 
lessons in esthetic dancing will convert dainty little girls inte cabaret 
performers. 

As against this imaginary result should be balanced the definite 
and inestimable benefits to adolescent youth accruing from discipline, 
punctuality, orderly ways, and synchronous training of mind and body. 

The opponents of military training in the schools have appeared in 
strong protesting numbers at the various public hearings on the subject. 
I am happy to say that in many instances Daughters of the American 
Revolution have arrayed themselves in support of this training as an 
important branch of our Government’s plan for national defense. 

Wherever our educational system is under dispute by opposing forces 
as, for instance, in the case of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, it 
is the duty of all loyal Daughters to uphold our avowed stand upon 
such issues. You who venture forth in the réle of defenders may be 
dubbed “reactionaries” and “ pregmatists,” and you may be obliged 
to openly differ with your best friends. But be conscious of your own 
inherent rights as to free expression and have the courage to stand by 
your convictions, 

The active opposition of this organization to atheism, which is being 
indoctrinated into our institutions of learning, and very generally into 
the group life of the young, is now so well known that comment seems 
hardly necessary. However, we must do mvre than spread resolutions 


upon our records, if we are to be an effective force in arresting the down- 
ward trend so apparent in the social and religious life of this country. 


“God breathed His life into the dull contented sod; 
The sod looked up and said, ‘ There is no God.’” 


One wonders by what right certain societies or cults elevate them- 
selves to the post of advocates of a godless universe. To attempt to 
uproot tradition and to destroy existing social conditions is a serious 
matter. Only one utterly lacking in social responsibility and reckless 
of consequences would dare make the attempt: Here again we find 
the small minority vociferous and working overtime while the great 
majority dozes in its comfortable armchair. 

Out of the halls of learning walks the youth of America, serene and 
undismayed, and with ample justification, for it possesses both physical 
fitness and high mental devclopment. But, alas, too often the spiritual 
is dwarfed or is totally lacking. Cold, hard, scientific facts have cap- 
tured the imagination and have displaced the old faiths, relegating them 
to the limbo of things archaic and outworn. 

In estimating the strength of his organization the secretary of a cer- 
tain well-established atheistic society, known to be committed to the 
absolute destruction of all forms of religion, said boastfully not long ago: 

“The beauty of it is that we have so many atheists in the college 
faculties in America. But, of course, they can’t say much about it or 
they would be thrown out, and then where would their living come from? 
But they encourage the students all they can. As the movement grows 
the professors will become more and more open in their private beliefs.” 

And there you have it. The average graduate holds the deep convic 
tion that from out of the crucibles of his college experience will emerge 
the solution of all vexatious problems. When he comes to real grips 
with life he finds, to his dismay, that he must have something more than 
brittle scientific theories or the sounding brass of atheism as a sustaining 
force in the encounter. 

One would not assume the right to trespass upon individual opinion 
were it not that in this situation the individual is the index to the gen- 
eration, that generation now being the one upon which our eyes are 
focussed. 

“Such as are the leading men of the state, such is the state,” quoth 
Cicero, and it is upon the future of the whole great State that we must 
concentrate our efforts. 

Atheism, false idealism, and disruptive theories allure youth into alien 
paths. Will you not put up your hands, women of America, and signal 
danger? Recognition of the acute peril facing our established order is 
one of the most important functions of your work for national defense. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, this is my last message to you 
as your president general. The endeavor has been made to address you 
from a practical viewpoint, and if I have been too matter of fact it is 
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only because I feel that the realities are pressing closely upon us and 
challenging our too-evident inertia. 

For those who are a vivid consciousness of the real it is, after all, 
but a step over the borderland into the ideal. In order that we may 
realize our ideals we must first have within us the capacity to idealize 
our reals. 

In closing I quote to you from the pen of an unknown author a clear- 
cut call to duty: 

“T am of the opinion that my life belongs to the whole community, 
and as long as I live it is my privilege to do for it whatever I can. 
* * * The harder I work the more I live. I rejoice in life for its 
own sake. Life is no brief candle for me. It is a sort of splendid torch 
which I have got hold of for a moment, and I want to make it burn as 
brightly as possible before handing it on to future generations.” 

These lofty sentiments and their visible application do I commend to 
you as honorable, God-fearing women, as devoted Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and as loyal American citizens. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post of March 30, 1929, entitled “Andrew Johnson— 
The Rail Splitter’s Running Mate,” the article having been 
written by John Trotwood Moore. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ANDREW JOHNSON—THE Ral Spiitrer’s RUNNING MATE 
By John Trotwood Moore 

When Andrew Johnson, military governor of Tennessee, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, received the message that he had been nominated 
for Vice President of the United States on a ticket with Abraham 
Lincoln at the National Union Convention at Baltimore in June, 1864, 
he marked with cynical humor: 

“What will the aristocrats do with a rail splitter for President and 
a tailor for Vice President?” 

This is the key to the psychology of Johnson—his scorn for those 
he termed aristocrats. 

In the historical museum of the State of Tennessee is a fault- 
lessly assembled black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson when 
he was Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend Judge W. W. 
Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is the only coat ever made by a 
governor of his State who was also Vice President and President of 
the United States. It is a most remarkable exhibit, illustrating the 
poor boy's chance to rise in America from poverty and obscurity to 
greatness and honor. 

This coat fits both the rail splitter and the tailor, as it has many 
other great Americans. To-day history is repeating it; the Presi- 
dent of the United States to-day has already acclaimed the same 
beneficent possibilities in the great country of his birth. 


GIFTS OF THE HEART AND HAND 


It seems that Judge Pepper had been a blacksmith before studying 
law and being later elevated to the circuit bench. When his friend 
Andrew Johnson was elected Governor of Tennessee Judge Pepper 
went into a near-by blacksmith shop, selected iron to his own liking, 
and with forge and hammer made a substantial pair of shovel and 
tongs for his friend’s gubernatorial fireplace. Not to be behind in 
courtesy, Governor Johnson got a tailor to give him Pepper’s measure- 
ments, selected the best piece of black broadcloth in town, and sat 
cross-legged on the governor's table in the State capitol behind closed 
doors at night till he finished the garment. His letter to Judge 
Pepper, covering two long pages, is typical. He reminded his friend 
that he was ‘‘a mechanic, a plebeian mechanic, and not ashamed or 
afraid to own it, in or out of office.” He cited a list of great artisans 
and mechanics “ from Adam and Tubal-Cain down to the present time,” 
and showed how much more praiseworthy they were than those “ who 
have no merit of their own and rely on those who have gone before, 
preferring empty shadows where all merit has run out orends * * %, 
leaving themselves to be reproached by being likened to the potato 
piant, the best part of which is always underground.” 

Andrew Johnson’s pride in proclaiming that he was a plebeian is 
only equaled by his contempt for the class he called the aristocrats, 

Environment wields the heaviest mallet that hammers out the statues 
of our souls. A slave-bound boy for six years to a journeying tailor, 
holding horses of the rich for a silver tip, chained from morn till night 
to a table and a pair of shears, with no chance for play or school 
while he saw other boys playing or idling all around him—this shack- 
ling environment struck deeply into every seam of his life. 

There are only four kinds of office that may be attained by a citizen 
under the Constitution of the United States—legislative, judicial, 
military, and executive. 

Andrew Johnson is the only man in American history who attained 
to all these and was both Vice President and President of the United 
Since he never went to school a day in his life, there must 


States. 
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have been ability, talent, courage, integrity, and statesmanship of the 
highest order to have reached this mark. Surely no ordinary “ ignorant 
and uncouth demagogue,” as some of his enemies called him, ever could 
have attained by chance or accident such a record as this. 

Though mythhood has claimed many of our heroes, some of them 
have escaped. Their rugged earthiness has held them among us. Their 
varied lines of strenuous achievements have so nearly filled the imagina- 
tion of men while they lived, that, dead, there is nothing left to hang 
a myth upon. Old Israel Putnam, Mollie Pitcher, John Paul Jones, 
George Rogers Clark, Andrew Jackson, U. 8. Grant, Stonewall Jackson, 
Farragut, Forrest—these live to-day as when they died, with no 
glamour of mythiness over them. 

Imagine the potentiality of the influence of mythhood, when to-day, 
it is said, there is a movement on foot to erect a monument in Missouri 
to Jesse James, This mythhood sometimes works in awful reverse— 
an inconsidered act, a chance word, an accident, even a phrase, and 
it is fixed! 

It was so with Andrew Johnson, seventeenth President of the United 
States, more trusted and relied upon by Lincoln than any other member 
of his official family, and who, next to his great chief, did more to 
preserve the Union than any other civil official of his day. 

A BAD SLIP 


“No man has a right to judge Andy Johnson in any respect who has 
not suffered as much and done as much for the Nation,” said Lincoln 
in 1864. And when they told him that Andrew Johnson was drunk 
when he was sworn in on March 4, 1865, as Vice President of the United 
States, the kindly Lincoln said with emphasis: “ Don’t you bother about 
Andy’s drinking. He made a bad slip the other day, but I’ve known 
Andy Johnson a great many years and he’s no drunkard.” Yet half 
those who have heard of him believe he was a drunkard who disgraced 
his seat in the White House. And half the others still believe that he 
was a Republican elected with Lincoln and betrayed his party. They 
will scarcely now believe the truth—that he was not even a habitual 
drinker, that he was not a Republican, but was a Democrat, elected with 
Lincoln on a war ticket of both parties known as the National Union 
Party, and that instead of betraying his party he stood impeachment, 
ostracism, and ruin rather than betray his own and Lincoln's principles, 

Andy—that is the term of endearment that the great emancipator 
loved to call him, and that is the term the people of Tennessee love to 
use to honor and revere his memory to-day. 

Drunk, impeachment, these are the two awful and unjust reversals we 
must face in gaging Andrew Johnson's place in history. Let us settle 
the first error right here. It was, indeed, a cruel prank of fate that 
monkey-wrenched the cog of his destiny the day Andrew Johnson was 
inaugurated Vice President of the United States and gave his political 
enemies their chance to magnify this “ slip,” as Lincoln termed it, before 
the world. 

The Vice President was not drunk. He was never drunk in his life, 
as his record, public and private, and the evidence of men and women 
still living who knew him in his home town and State will testify. 
Parson Brownlow, courageous, fanatic, and honest, Johnson’s bitterest 
and most vindictive Whig opponent in the old days, and who rose at 
last to the senatorship of Tennessee on Johnson's impeachment, said of 
him in the scandal following the Vice Presidential scene: “I have never 
failed to denounce Andrew Johnson, but I never charged him with being 
a drunkard. In fact, nobody in Tennessee ever regarded him as being 
addicted to the excessive use of whisky.” 

It happened this way: When the last week of February, 1865, came 
to Andrew Johnson, elected in the preceding November Vice President 
of the United States, but at that time military governor of Tennessee, 
he was living at his official home in Nashville. For three years he 
held this perilous position on the very border of the bitter fighting of 
contending armies—much of it guerrilla warfare. Not a day but his 
life was in grave jeopardy. No soldier on the firing line ever risked 
more than he. Three times the city was attacked. If captured, he 
would have been shot without prayers. 

Johnson, at the beginning of the war, as United States Senator, was 
in a war-proof seat in Washington. He might have stayed there and 
thundered only with oratory, as so many others did. Lincoln, realizing 
his courage and his fitness for the perilous post, importuned him to act 
as military governor of Tennessee. This he did. But in February, 
1865, he was a worn, broken, and now a very ill man from three years 
of it—flu, perhaps, now; almost pneumonia then. His physicians told 
him that to go to Washington for this inauguration would doubtless 
be fatal. Johnson wrote Lincoln, stating his condition and asking that 
the oath be administered to him in Nashville. Lincoln wired him to 
come on if humanly possible. Lincoln’s wire was almost a command, 
He left his sick bed, risking his life to make the long journey of three 
or four days to the National Capital. The one preventive of pneumonia 
in that day was whisky. Johnson's physicians kept him stimulated 
with it during the long journey. There, on that memorable cold day 
of March 4, 1865—memorable in that Lincoln uttered his last message 
of “malice toward none; with charity for all”—they bundled his sick 
running mate off to the Capitol in a closed carriage with Hannibal 
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Hamlin, the outgoing Vice President. He had taken no stimulant when 
he had left his rooms at the old Kirkwood Hotel, and complained on 
the way, to Hamlin, of fecling faint and that he feared he would be 
very ill and not able to speak. 

FORGIVENESS 

The outgoing Vice President, so the story goes, happened to have his 
flask with him, and Johnson, not knowing it was 100 per cent French 
brandy, gaged it to the standard of his own 60 per cent mountain 
dew, which he, like nearly every public man of his day, knew so well 
how to handle. Not knowing this, when Johnson arrived in the Vice 
President’s room, still complaining of being ill, John W. Forney, 
Secretary of the Senate, went personally to the bar and brought him 
a tumblerful of the same deadly French brandy and “was amazed and 
aghast’ to see Johnson toss off the full tumbler as if it were water! 
When he arose to accept his office, it was noticed 
manuscript in his hand, and in a short time it was seen from his 
speech that he was overstimulated—not so greatly that his speech did 
not at least ring true to his many others that had carried him from 
his tailor shop to the Presidency. His greatest offense appears to have 
been directed at the gold-braided diplomats in the gallery, when he 
reminded them with becoming earnestness that they were as naught— 
uniform, gold braids, and all—compared to the plain people of the land! 

It has been smiled off by the world since then, but not among his 
constituents in Tennessee. To them it was more serious than impeach- 
ment and is still pointed out as a stern example of retributive justice. 
Old Squire Jeff Coleman, noted wag and justice of the peace, of 
Columbia, Tenn., summed up that view to the writer 40 years ago: 
“We can forgive Andy for takin’ a nip too much an’ tellin’ them gold- 
braided fellows what they were, but we can never forgive Andy’s lack 
of judgment an’ raisin’ in mixin’ their furrin licker with bis’n.” 

Johnson, it is true, drank—as did practically all public men of his 
day—and sometimes too freely. The war years of 1860-1865 were 
especially prolific of overindulgence. Men facing death and the brutal 
hardships of war have always used whisky to disillusion, in part, its 
horrors, and brace them for the conflict. Recognizing this, when 
serious complaint was made to Lincoln that General Grant was drunk 
at Shiloh, the President turned it off by asking for the brand of 
liquor that Grant used—he wished to recommend it, he said, to some of 
his other generals! 

The life lines of Johnson and Lincoln are strangely paralleled. 
Lincoln’s father, Thomas, was “a thriftless farmer,” perhaps, but he 
was a handy man at most any kind of manual labor. Johnson's 
father, Jacob, was porter at old Casso’s Inn at Raleigh, N. C., sexton 
for the church, and porter in Col. William Polk’s bank. He was the 
one reliable handy man in the little town, and “ having the requisites 
of vigor, docility, and fidelity, he was the best-loved person in town,” 
according to one of the State’s most eminent historians. 

Both Mary McDonough and Nancy Hanks were women of great good 
sense, turning a willing, hefty hand to any kind of work, including 
weaving and spinning. Mary McDonough was a woman of all work 
at the inn and also did the washing for some of the gentry. 

There was little schooling for either Lincoln or Johnson. 
taught themselves from books, from men, and the world. Johnson’s 
greatest good luck was marrying Eliza McCardle, at 19. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mordecai Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln’s kinsman, tied 
the knot. It was she who taught him to write, directed and guided his 
reading. His devotion to her in their long life is his one minor chord 
of tenderness and romance, 

Both Lincoln and Johnson left home early and became citizens of 
newer States. Both fought their way to honors and fame by sheer 
courage, character, and intellect. But Johnson won his in a harder 
field. Lincoln left slavery and its aristocracy for the only environ- 
ment in which he could have won—a free State. Had he remained 
in Kentucky he would have been a country lawyer and perhaps a cir- 
cuit judge or Congressman, and if he had prospered he most assuredly 
would have owned a few slaves. 

Johnson’s rise is the more remarkable. Proclaiming his plebeianship 
on every hand, he won his over both wealth and the aristocrats and 
from the bench of the bound apprentice became their leader. 
they preserved the Union through a war that at times hung upon a 
thread. Both were martyrs—Lincoln, for the cause; Johnson, a martyr 
to Lincoln, 

They are the two clossal political figures of the greatest crisis in 
American history. 


They 


NAMING THE NEW BABY 


According to tradition, a dance was in progress in the old Casso Inn 
that Christmas week of 1808 when the word was brought that the 
beloved porter’s good wife, Aunt Polly Johnson, had given another 
heritage to posterity. The fiddling ceased and all the pretty girls who 
expected some day to see their own babies rushed out to the ramshackle 
cottage to see it. he innkeeper’s daughter, sprightliest of the bunch, 
asked the name of the lusty, black-eyed youngster. There was none and 
Aunt Polly, the mother, sadly bewildered on things literary and poeti- 
cal, asked pretty Peggy Casso to help her out. 

“Andrew Jackson Johnson!” cried the delighted young lady. 
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Aunt Polly thought it was good but a little too much for short 
talking. The “Jackson” was later dropped. But it did its work. 
The democracy of Andrew Jackson and his slogan that the Union must 
be preserved became Johnson’s religion. With the zeal of Peter the 
Hermit he preached it in and out of season, and with the stubborn- 
ness of Cato, of Carthage fame, he reiterated it from his tailor’s bench 
to the White House. And what is greater, he did more than his share 
to preserve it. 

One of the pleasures of the faithful and gentlehearted Jacob was 
to go with the gentry on their fishing, hunting, and drinking trips, 
cook for them, cut bait, keep camp, and bring them safely home when 
they were too drunk to drive. When Andy was five years old the 
faithful Anchises lost his life saving two of his hilarious friends from 
drowning at Hunter's old mill, near the town of Raliegh. There 
were three in the boat—all drunk. One perpetrated the ancient joke 


burnt-out log to see if it would float on the river. The two who could 
not swim frantically embraced and both sank to the bottom. Johnson 
dived into the ice-cold water, brought them up and by superhuman 
efforts got them to land. He died from exhaustion and pneumonia a 
few days later, 

It was hard sailing for the widow Johnson after that. 
out both her boys to tailors. 


She bound 
She took in washing and did more cooking 
and housecleaning. After serving six of his elght years, Andrew ran 
away. Later he returned, settled with the tailor, put his mother, her 
second husband, and her belongings all in one one-horse wagon and 
struck out for the new State of Tennessee through the gap of the 
Cumberland, and down the same little river-valley trail that Andrew 
Jackson had blazed in 1788 and James K. Polk had followed in 1811. 

In a tailor shop be began a political career that has no parallel in 
history—the most remarkable tailor shop in the world, since it is 
the only one in history which served as tailor shop, primary school and 
an academy for those seeking learning, a library, a debating society, 
and a general symposium of all the village knowledge, civil, political, 
and literary. It is the only tailor shop that ever produced a President 
of the United States. Johnson was the soul and center of it, burning 
with a thirst for knowledge. 


A VANQUISHED HECKLER 
The foregatherers with him ran all the way from carpenter, brick- 
layer, blacksmith, and farmer to the cultured school-teacher and briefless 


young lawyer—everything but wealth, everybody but aristocrats. Often 
as he sat cross-legged on his table, plying needle and thread, he paid his 


visitors 50 cents a morning to read history and biography to him. At 


home his wife read while he sewed. He easily led in the debating 
society. It astonished them how surely and naturally this tailor could 
unhorse all others in debates. He would spend weeks gathering his 
facts and then drive them home with vigor, force, and logic that were 
unassailable. Two-edged phrases, similes that painted, and metaphors 
that fixed the picture flowed from his lips as naturally as water from 
his mountain springs. In a bitter attack on Johnson in the Senate, 
March 2, 1860, when every southern Senator but Johnson had left, and 
he alone stood and made his epoch-making speech for the Union, Senator 
Lane, of Oregon, recently defeated vice presidential candidate with 
Breckinridge, spoke of Johnson’s “triumphant ignorance and exulting 
stupidity.” 

“Whatever may be the character of my mind,” replied the sturdy 
commoner in the insinuating, musical voice that he had trained to carry 
so far and liquidly to his audiences in the deep hollows of his mountain 
home, “I have never obtrusively made it the object of consideration. 
I may, nevertheless, have exhibited now and then the exulting stupidity 
and triumphant ignorance of which the Senator has spoken. Great 
and magnanimous minds pity ignorance. The Senator from Oregon, 
rich in intellectual culture, with a mind comprehensive enough to retain 
the wisdom of ages and an eloquence to charm a literary Senate, deplores 
mine; but he should also be considerate enough to regard my humility. 
Unpretending in my ignorance, I am content to gaze at his lofty 
heights and glorious daring without aspiring to accompany him to 
regions for which my wings have not been plumed nor my eyes fitted. 
Gorgeously bright are those fair fields in which he revels. To me, alas, 
his heaven appears as but murky regions, @ell, opaque, leaden. My 
pretensions have been simply to do my duty to my State and my 
country.” 

Pitt’s famous reply to Walpole, beginning, “ The atrocious crime of 
being a young man,” has nothing on Johnson’s opening paragraph for 
classical] sarcasm. 

All his life he took punishment like a pit bull. But when he struck 
he held, and when his jaws closed there was soon no breath left in the 
throat of his opponent. He gloried in giving and taking. He welcomed 
heckling. “Sit down! You are nothing but a tailor,” shouted a 
heckler, rising and shaking his fist at Johnson as he spoke to a vast 
crowd on the public square at Nashville in his race for governor. 


TAKING A HAND IN POLITICS 


“Yes, my friend,” said Johnson, leaning over the platform and speak- 
ing with unctuous benignity, “I am a tailor, but I am a good tailor, and 
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no customer of mine ever could have ripped the seat of his pants out 
and made indecent exposure of himself as you have been doing to-day.” 

The laughter that followed drove the heckler from the scene. 

Sometimes it was the other way, as in his debate with Gustavus A. 
Henry, the so-called Eagle Orator, in his race for Governor of Tennessee 
in 1853. Johnson, snarling at this eagle phrase, said: ‘“* The Eagle 
Orator, indeed! Why, fellow citizens, this is the fifth time I’ve met the 
Eagle in the pit and I see no blood on his beak?’ 

“The proud eagle never feeds on carrion,” came bitterly back from the 
already whipped Henry. 

Johnson took this shaft in the neck smiling, while the Whigs howled. 
But he swept the eagle off the boards in the race. “The harder you hit 
him,” the Eagle explained afterward, “the surer he is to rise.” 

Johnson never got over this stump-oratory trick of silencing hecklers. 
It caused some of his trouble while President. He never seemed to 
realize, after he became President, that a hand grenade from the grand 
stand was not necessary to demolish the egg thrower from the crowd. 
In his epoch-making swing around the circle in the summer of 1866, 
accompanied by General Grant, Admiral Farragut, some members of his 
Cabinet, and other distinguished men and women, in a more or less 
triumphant journey from Washington through Baltimore, Chicago, and 
in a circle taking in St. Louis and Philadelphia, he was constantly 
caught in a heckler’s trap. Some of his bitter reply shafts were made 
articles in his impeachment, but dropped. 

Before the tailor arrived in Greenville in 1826 the little town had 
been run by the wealthy and the aristocrats, 

“Why can’t we mechanics have a hand in it?” the tailor asked. 
They elected him alderman, then mayor. Things needed attention at 
the State capital. They sent him to the house, to the senate. There 
the stubbornness of his Democracy was written in the incident that 
caused more talk and bitterness in State politics than had ever been 
heard or felt before. He led a revolt against the Whigs that deprived 
the State of any senatorial representatives in Washington for two years. 

Thomas Corwin, brilliant Kentucky wit, Governor of Ohio, 1840-1842, 
who hated Jackson, rocked Congress with laughter in his tribute to his 
old foe after his death: “I'll say this for him, Mr. Speaker: He beat 
everything that ever went up against him—he beat the Creeks, he beat 
the British, he beat Dickinson, he beat Webster, he beat Clay, he beat 
Calhoun, he beat the bank, and in his old age he joined the church and 
beat the devil! Can you beat that?” 

It was true of his namesake; Johnson beat everyone who went up 
against him. For 10 years he held his old first district in Congress 
against the ablest of Whig orators. 

During the campaign for Congress in 1845 the report was circulated 
that Johnson was the illegitimate son of the chief justice of North 
Carolina, 

Andrew Johnson had taken the shafts of his enemies all his life, 
but like the eagle of his own aerie with his own beak he had plucked 
them out. This one struck and embittered him in afterlife, even as 
a similar false slander made sad in secret the heart of Lincoln, that 
other man of sorrow. But unlike Lincoln Johnson fought back. He 
went to Raleigh and thopoughly disproved the slander. With affidavits 
by the hundred from good peopie still living he proved the falseness of 
it. “As for my religion,” he said, “it is the doctrine of the Bible, as 
taught and practiced by Jesus Christ.” 

After Johnson’s death in 1875 there was found among his papers 
this statement in his handwriting, written when he was stricken with 
cholera in 1873, now framed and hung in the library of his home. 
Cholera had swept the State before and had taken off James K. Polk 
in 1849. 

“All seems gloom and despair. I have performed my duty to my 
God, my country, and my family. I have nothing to fear. Approaching 
death to me is the mere shadow of God's protecting wing. Beneath it 
I feel almost sacred. Here I know no evil can come; there I will rest 
in quiet and peace beyond the reach of calumny’s poisoned shaft, the 
influence of envy and jealous enemies, where treason and traitors in 
State, backsliders and hypocrites in church can have no place; where 
the great fact will be realized that God is truth and gratitude is the 
highest attribute of man.” 

In Congress Johnson worked in and out of session for the passage of 
a bill that to-day is his greatest monument—the homestead act. This 
act opened up the vast, ungettled areas of the West, granting 160 acres 
of land as a homestead to those who would settle on it, hold, and im- 
prove it. It was a free-soil gesture and against slavery, though Johnson 
owned a few slaves. It probably cost Johnson the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President at the adjourned Baltimore convention of 1860 when 
Breckenridge and Lane were nominated. 

STILL THE PROUD PLEBEIAN 


They could not beat him for Congress so they gerrymandered his 
district into a Whig stronghold and forced him to run for governor. It 
was a fatal trick for those who did it. For 20 years, 1836 to 1856, the 
Whigs had carried the State in spite of the old chief at the Hermitage. 
In 1839 James K, Polk nosed in as governor and then was beaten when 
he asked for a second term, He failed to carry his State when he ran 
for President in 1844, although he beat Clay for the Presidency. 
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Johnson came in, and when he finished with them the Whigs held no 
first offices in the State again. He was pitted in the race against the 
unbeatable Gustavus A. Henry, the so-called Eagle Orator. When elected 
the tailor-governor refused to ride to the capitol] in the carriage with 
the outgoing Whig aristocrat. Instead, like Jackson, he went at the 
head of his own mob of common people. 

In 1854 it was Gentry’s turn—Gentry, next to Clay, the most bril- 
liant of all Whig orators and known as “the silver tongued.” In 
those romantic days of chivalry and knightly tournaments, barbecues, 
and Scott’s novels everything was golden or silvery, magnolia, and 
magic. It is a question if Scott's novels did not cause the Civil War! 

It was the year of the Know-Nothings in America, as they called 
themselves. They opposed foreigners, Catholics, and Masons. Intol- 
erance of this type maddened Johnson until he almost lost his poise. 
“Show me a Know-Nothing,” he thundered to a crowd before him 
which he knew was full of them, “and I will show you a loathsome 
reptile on whose neck any honest man should set his feet. Such a 
gang is little better than John A. Murrell’s clan of outlaws.” 

Pistols were drawn and cocked, They shouted back to him: “It is 
a lie! It’s a lie!” 

“Men were pale with rage and still as death, They ceased to 
breathe ; the suspense was terrible,” says the newspaper account written 
at that time. Johnson looked them calmly over, paused, dropped his 
hand on the handle of his own pistol as he gazed around at the rage 
his words had created, then deliberately resumed his speech. 

The next appointment was in a Know-Nothing stronghold. They 
swore they would kill him if he made that speech again. Influential 
Democrats waited on him as a committee and begged him to omit the 
speech, 

“Tl make that speech to-morrow,” he replied, “if it blows the 
Democratic Party to hell.” 

Before speaking he was notified that the Know-Nothings had organ- 
ized to throw him off the platform. He armed himself, mounted the 
platform, told the crowd he had heard they were going to assassinate 
him if he made his speech, and laying his pistol on the table before 
him, invited them to start the killing then, so that he might proceed 
uninterrupted. 

There was no movement. “Gentlemen, pardon me. It appears I 
have been misinformed.” But his peace-making six-shooter which he 
knew so well how to use, remained where it was. Again he poured his 
vitriol into the face of the Know-Nothings, 

His party sent him to the Senate. He was supreme in the State. 


The tailor had accomplished what his beloved counterpart, the rail- 


splitter, could not do—he had conquered aristocracy and become their 
leader. 


The year was 1858 and underneath the Nation’s Capitol seethed a 
volcano, 


THE BIG GUNS OF BLOQUENCE 


Then came the surprise of aristocracy’s life—a Democrat, a South- 
erner and a slave owner, he stood for Andrew Jackson’s Union amid 
threats, curses, challenges to duels, ridicule, and bowie knives drawn 
on the floor of the Senate when he spoke. Every Southern Senator 
resigned that body and left. One day he became famous. His name 
till then was not wholly unknown, but after his great Union speech 
it flashed across the continent in one night, a fiery ball of burning 
eloquence that wakened the sleeping, numbed, and indifferent Nation 
as a meteor in the sky rumbling with thunder. It was two days before 
Lincoln’s inauguration, and the doubting suavity of the spineless, 
dumbfounded Buchanan had spread a pall of gloom and apathy over 
the country. The fire ball of Johnson’s eloquence awakened it. 

“ Sir,” shouted the brilliant, audacious Lane, of Oregon, walking the 
aisle of the Senate with one hand behind and presumably close to his 
weapon, while Johnson faced him eye to eye, “Andrew Jobnson, like 
Esau, had sold his birthright. Such a man never had a correct idea in 
his head * * * His infamous speech had been scattered broadcast 
over the country. A tyrant understands a State can not be 
coerced * * 8” 

Jefferson Davis, 
traitor * * * 
to across * * 

“There are men,” sald Johnson, rising and shaking an index finger 
across the aisle in Lane’s face, “who talk about cowardice, cowards, 
and all that sort of thing. I will say here once and for all that these 
two eyes of mine never looked upon any being in the shape of mortal 
man that this heart of mine feared. Sir, have we reached a point of 
time in which we dare not speak of treason? Our forefathers spoke of 
it in the Constitution of our country; they have defined what treason 
is. Who is it that has been engaged in making war upon the United 
States? Who is it that has fired on our flag? Who is it that has 
given instructions to take your arsenals, your forts, your dockyards, to 
seize your customhouses and rob your treasuries? Show me who has 
been engaged in these conspiracies; show me who has been sitting in 
these mighty and secret conclaves plotting the overthrow of the 
Government, and I will show you a traitor.” 


before he left, had called him a “Southern 


mren of that class are but miserable recreants nailed 
*” 
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FOR THE UNION 


At the word “traitor” all semblance of order ceased. It was two 
hours before order could be restored on the floor and in the howling 
galleries shouting for Johnson. Lane walked nervously around, shout- 
ing, “Let the galleries hear! They can’t move me if all are armed! 
I have nothing to fear!” 

Johnson stood grim, calm, and unruffled. 
clear the galleries finally prevailed, 

“ Will Tennessee,” thundered Johnson, in closing his speech in which 
the galleries turmoiled their approbation or stood on tiptoe in silence— 
“will Tennessee ever desert the grave of him who bore the proud 
emblem of our Union in triumph, or desert the flag that he waved in 
victory? No; never! She was in the Union before some of these 
States were spoken into existence and she intends to remain in. Is the 
Senate, are the American people prepared to give up the graves of 
Washington and Jackson to be encircled and guarded and controlled 
by a combination of traitors and rebels? I say, let the battle go on in 
freedom’s cause until the Stars and Stripes—God bless them !—shall 
again be unfurled from every crossroads and every housetop throughout 
the Confederacy, North and South, Let the Union be reunited, let the 
law be enforced, let the Constitution be supreme.” 

Here again the galleries made a wreck of decorum. ‘“ Three cheers 
for the Union and Andrew Johnson of Tennessee!” rolled over the 
heads of decorous Senators. The Speaker called for arrests. “Arrest 
and be damned!” came desperately back. 

“This speech,” said Alexander H. Stephens, Vice President of the 
Confederacy, in his great history, The War Between the States “ was 
characterized throughout by extraordinary’ fervor and eloquence, and 
in my judgment did more to strengthen and arouse the war passion of 
the people of the North than everything else combined.” 

When Johnson returned to Tennessee he took his life in his hands. 
At towns in Virginia when his train stopped toughs rushed his car to 
“lynch the traitor.” At Lynchburg he stood them off with a pistol. 
When he reached Tennessee he was practically an outcast. He went 
over the State making Union speeches at the risk of his life, Plots 
were made to assassinate him. Warned in time, he escaped. His State, 
following him, voted overwhelmingly to stay in the Union, but when 
Lincoln called for her quota of volunteers to fight their neighbors and 
their own people, Johnson’s State, in June, voted sadly to go out. All 
but Johnson’s east Tennessee—it never went out. 


USING HIS SIXTH SENSE 


Johnson was driven from the State, his property confiscated, his 
family placed under guard. 

Fort Donelson fell, and with it Nashville, and all the rich granary 
of middle and west Tennessee and Kentucky was held in the Union by 
Buell’s Army at Nashville. “No man can hold the border States in 
the Union but Johnson,” said Lincoln, and from his safe seat in the 
United States Senate sent him into the perils of military governor of 
the State. Time and again Lincoln had to choose between Johnson and 
-his generals. Each time they had to knuckle to the military governor. 
Buell, Thomas, Schofield—all soon found that Johnson’s wishes were 
the President's. 

It is said that his influence alone added 300,000 men from the border 
States to the Union Army. No army of the enemy could push-north of 
Nashville for long, while 50,000 troops in impregnable forts stood in 
their rear, 

To reclaim this territory, capture, and destroy Johnson, seven great 
bloody, and decisive battles were fought: Shiloh, Perryville, Murfrees- 
boro, Chickamauga, Atlanta, Franklin, and Nashville. The last one 
ended the war in the West, December 16, 1864. 

The summer of 1864, despite Union victories, were gloomy days for 
Lincoln and his cause. Grumbling and discontent everywhere, draft 
riots in the East, copperheads crawling out into the sun, State elections 
that threatened to send an adverse majority to the forthcoming Con- 
gress, and the “Little Napoleon” running against him for the Presi- 
dency, strutting in spectacular mediocrity and the faked uniform of 
greatness. The harassed Lincoln all but gave up. “ This morning,” he 
wrote in August, 1864, in a private memorandum, still preserved, “as 
for some days past, it seems exceedingly probable that this administra- 
tion will not be reelected. Then it will be my duty to cooperate with 
the President elect so as to save the Union.” Lincoln had, as Seward 
said, “a sixth sense for politics that is positively uncanny.” He exer- 
cised it now by selecting Andrew Johnson as his running mate. John- 
son, he knew, would hold the northern Democrats, civilians, and soldiers, 
who, true to their faith, filled Lincoln’s army. An uncanny foresight, 
indeed, and unbelievable to less far-seeing eyes. Turning down his own 
mate, Vice President Hannibal Hamlin, Dickinson of New York, and 
Holt of Kentucky, the rail splitter chose the Tennessee tailor. 

Thus was the tailor swept back triumphantly to Washington. He 
was toasted, feted, proclaimed everywhere. Save only his chief, he was 
the most beloved and popular official in the United States. 

Though Johnson owned slaves and Lincoln did not, even on this ques- 
tion, which precipitated the war, despite their differing parties and 
environments, they held the same views, 


Douglas's motion not to 
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What to do, how to get rid of slavery staggered Lincoln, as it had 
the South, from the days of their manumission societies and stern laws 
against the further importation of slaves, to John Brown’s fanatic raid 
that would free them by murdering their masters. 

“When the southern people tell me they are no more responsible for 
the origin of slavery than we are,” said Lincoln at Peoria, Ill., October 
16, 1854, “I will acknowledge the fact. If all earthly power were given 
me, I should not know what to do as to the existing situation. Free 
them and make them politically and socially our equals? My own 
feelings will not admit of this.” 

It is true he asserted often that slavery was wrong, but again and 
again he asserted that he had no constitutional right to free the slaves, 
and from the very first of the war he held that it was waged not to free 
the slaves but to preserve the Union. 

In the crisis of the war he expressed it tersely when he said that to 
save the Union he would be willing to free all of them, or part of them, 
or none of them. He held to it to the last. His emancipation proclama- 
tion applied to only about 200,000 slaves in the war zone. In the epoch- 
making conference at Hampton Roads in February, 1865, between Lin- 
coln and Seward and members of the Davis Cabinet, he offered, if the 
Confederacy would lay down its arms and come back into the Union, to 
suggest a payment of $400,000,000 for their emancipated slaves. Davis’s 
stubbornness in fighting to the bitter end made all this come to naught. 
It was a calamity to the South second only to the war itself. In 60 
days Lincoln was dead and Davis in prison. 

Lincoln’s greatest dictum on this subject is a masterpiece of truth: 
“This country can not permanently exist half slave and half free.” 
He was right. 

A SCHEME OF EVOLUTION 


Though slavery was the chief cause of the South’s taking up arms 
against the Union, it was not the primary aim to abolish slavery, of 
those who fought to preserve the Union. 

The so-called institution of slavery, which through the ages, until 
the advent of steam and labor-saving machinery made it obsolete, had 
been a lawful and economical structure, did not become a holy temple 
until the blood of millions had been sprinkled on its lintels. 

There is no question of right or wrong in evolution. There is neither 
moral nor immoral in its gigantic and all-pervading scheme. Through- 
out the ages, until steam awakened and set the world on a larger 
plane, slavery had always been evolution’s scheme to give the back- 
ward nation a chance for its own civilization. 

Lincoln's whole policy, so typical of his great spirit, had been, as 
soon as peace was declared, to bring “the erring sisters” back into 
the Federal Union under the Constitution and laws that would be in 
harmony with his proclamation on the abolition of slavery. Already 
governments had been established in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee, and at the last meeting of his Cabinet, the day before his 
death, without dissent or objection from any, Lincoln laid before them 
similar plans for admitting Virginia and North Carolina. There had 
been no dissent from either Congress or the Cabinet. In his last public 
utterances, on April 11, 1865, in a speech to the people of Washington, 
he did not stress the surrender of Lee, but dwelt with great satis- 
faction on the Louisiana experiment of readmission, announced the 
fact that his Cabinet was unanimous on his reconstruction policy, 
and expressed the hope that the intelligent Union soldiers among 
the negroes might be given the franchise. 

Death took him on April 15, 1865. 

The South, aye, humanity, lost its greatest friend. 

Johnson loved Lincoln as he loved no other man save Andrew 
Jackson, now dead 20 years. To Johnson it was hero worship, one 
of the few unselfish attachments that ever entered into the soul of 
this stubborn, sullen Cato. They had fought together and suffered 
together for the Union as no other two public men had. They had 
worked and planned together without dissent or misunderstanding. 
They had cast aside party and state for the cause. Johnson was no 
longer a Democrat and southerner; Lincoln no longer a Republican 
and northerner, while the Union was in the balance. 

They had been elected together on this ticket of the Union. To 
those who knew Johnson it was not strange that he had but one 
policy—to carry out Lincoln’s. This he proclaimed from the house- 
tops to the cellar. For this he walked the red-heated plowshares of 
hate. 

ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE 


The political instrument originated by the radicals to discredit and 
defeat Johnson was known as the tenure of office act, passed March 2, 
1867, to prevent the President from removing the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, the Postmaster General, and Attorney 
General. Its real object was to prevent the President from removing 
Secretary of War Stanton. Johnson fired him with promptness and 
indignation. Knowing the act was unconstitutional, Johnson and his 
Cabinet planned to thwart impeachment by getting it into court. To 
meet this Grant was appointed December 12, 1867, with his promise 
that he would not give possession to the enemy. In one month the 
threats and pressure of the radicals were too much even for the iron 
soldier. Stanton grabbed it, refused to vacate, and the administration 
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was where it had been. On February 21 the President again removed 
Stanton and appointed Gen, Lorenzo Thomas. On February 24, 1868, 
articles of impeachment were adopted by the House of Representatives, 
based almost wholly on the President’s violation of the act and other 
specifications of alleged improper remarks he had made in his speeches. 
In the final trial before the bar of the Senate they lacked one vote of 
degrading and disgracing him in the eyes of the world. In haste, after 
failing to convict him, they partially repealed this unconstitutional 
law themselves. When Grant became President he indignantly wiped 
the statute from the books. 

Now, 60 years afterwards, comes the Supreme Court of the United 
States and in unanswerable vindication declares that Johnson was 
within his rights and his accusers were in error. In an opinion 
delivered by its able Chief Justice in an epoch-making decision, rendered 
October 26, 1926, in the case of Myers v. The United States, Chief 
Justice Taft says: * That the tenure of office act of 1867, in so far as 
it attempted to prevent the President from removing executive officers 
who had been appointed by him, and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, was invalid and that subsequent legislation of the same effect 
Was equally so.” 

The verdict of posterity has long preceded the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, yet it is known of all who have read the 
records of that bitter era that the same radicals who branded Johnson 
had their irons heated for Lincoln. They would have destroyed him 
as ruthlessly as they did Johnson, or forced him to abandon his policy 
of forgiving, forgetting, and reuniting. 

Booth’s bullet may bave been immortality’s ministering angel to the 
martyred President. 

If Johnson had succeeded, what a record would have been his! No 
military rule for the next decade in the South, no satrap government, 
no infamous and corrupt era of reconstruction, no force bill in its at- 
tempt to place “black heels on white necks,” no jronclad oath dis- 
franchising white Anglo-Saxon for negro domination, no Ku Klux, no 
solid South, no half century of hate and bloody shirts. The gentle, 
lovable McKinley’s era of peace and understanding, culminating in the 
reunited Nation of to-day, would have been his. 

They wrecked his office and his usefulness. To them he was a traitor. 
What is worse, they convinced the North that he was. To this stigma 
of traitor the South added the superlative. Had they not reared him, 
honored him, made him their Congressman, their governor, their Sena- 
tor? In return, as Military Governor of Tennessee, in his overwhelming 


zeal in the relentless struggle to retain the border States in the Union, 
he had imprisoned or deported their leaders, confiscated their property 


for revenue to fight them, and actually sent their ministers of the 
gospel to the penitentiary for preaching secession from the pulpits. 
3ut for his iron hand and army at Nashville, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Missouri would have been Confederate. They had no pity for this 
whelp of their own kennels who had chased their armies out of their 
own back yards and held the border States in the Union. 

And so, caught between the red-hot coals and the branding iron, 
Johnson was roped and branded. It was the brand of partisan passion 
in the aftermath of blood and war, the age-eternal clamor of rage calling 
for crucifixion, when reason became a bandit and justice a hangman. 


WITH THE GUNS OF SUMTER 


On April 14, the anniversary of the surrender of Fort Sumter, great 
guns were fired when the Stars and Stripes were again raised over the 
historic walls. At 10 o’clock that night, at Ford’s Theater in Wash- 
ington, a smaller gun was fired that was more fatal and far-reaching 
than all the other guns fired during the Civil War. The Vice President 
was asleep in his room when ex-Governor Farwell, of Wisconsin, who 
had been at Ford's Theater, rushed into his room with the staggering 
news that Lincoln had been shot by an assassin. The two men, shocked, 
clung to each other for support in dumbing dismay. Later Johnson 
went to the death chamber, but his grief overcame him. He left for 
his room before Lincoln died. He was sworn in as President in the 
parler of the Kirkwood Hotel at 11 o’clock Saturday, April 15, by 
Chief Justice Chase in the presence of some members of his Cabinet 
and others. “May God support, guide, and bless you in your ad- 
ministration,” said the Chief Justice. Overwhelmed, the new Presi- 
dent’s few words won all hearts: “All patriots and lovers of right, all 
who are in favor of a free government for a free people, will hold up 
my hands,” he pleaded. * * * “The duties are mine; the conse- 
quences are God's.” 

So far, no man had surpassed Johnson in his vehement zeal for 
restoring the Union and hanging the chief rebels. ‘“‘ Treason is odious 
and must be punished,” was his slogan. The radicals, who secretly 
had been plotting to undo Lincoln, were jubilant at the prospect. At 
a caucus following his accession to the Presidency, Ben Wade said: 
“Don't bang more than a round dozen rebels, Johnson. By the gods, 
we have faith in you. There will be no trouble with the rebels now.” 

And Lincoln not yet buried! 

Few Presidents were more popular than Johnson during his first 
year. From every source his administration was called wise and patri- 
otic. He was healing the wounds of war, he “ was stemming the tide 
of fanaticism,” he ‘was attaching the South to the Union by cords 
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stronger than triple steel,” acclaimed the press and the people of the 
land. He pushed through the thirteenth amendment, freeing the slaves. 

Lincoln, dead, was triumphant. The Nation, North and South, re- 
joiced. Why, then, fell impeachment? 

Blind and bitter partisan politics—it shackles our greater progress 
to-day ! 

“These returning Southern States,” said the radicals, “ will return 
Democratic Congressmen, and the unenfranchised negro will be a citizen 
in name only.” To make them forever theirs they would reverse the 
process of the centuries, give the franchise to the negro who had never 
produced a civilization, and take it away from the Anglo-Saxon white 
who had given democracy to the world. In this they brought to 
naught all that Lincoln had died for and Johnson was fighting for. 
They re-created the Southern Confederacy, not for war but in a greater 
fight to preserve their race life. They created the solid South, not for a 
party but for a race. It is not Democratic to-day. It is merely white, 
with the old Whig ideals in the lead if they might only speak. Our 
voting, like our religion, in time becomes a habit; but miscegenation 
throughout the ages has always been a mistress and never a mother. 


RELAXING WITH CATO 


Johnson was not entirely guiltless in this situation. In his zeal he 
had outpreached them all with invectives against the rebels and his 
resolve to hang them. Now, shocked, numbed, sobered, humbled by the 
awful responsibility so suddenly and tragically hurled upon him, his 
vituperations were hushed; his anger ceased as he realized that he was 
now the President of all the people of the United States and that never 
before in all its history had any President ever sat in so tragic a chair, 
to face antagonism so relentl¢ss, differing, and fanatic. 

Warren Hastings, whose impeachment trial lasted nearly nine years, 
had daily to tend the pregnant hinges of hig knees before the great 
tribunal which tried him, while Burke and Sheridan raked him with 
withering eloquence. 

Not so with Andrew Johnson. He ignored their demand for his pres- 
ence before the prejudged jury that tried him and left it to his lawyers. 
He knew that their passion-passed act struck at the liberties of the 
American people and would take from their Chief Executives their con- 
stitutional rights, to invest them in a coterie of politicians. 

It all worried Johnson not at all. He worked harder at his tasks— 
much of it vetoing their passion-mad measures and amendments as he 
knew Lincoln would have done. The two-thirds majority of his enemies 
passed them ruthlessly over his head, and the battle went on. For 
mental rest he spent his bours reading and reciting Cato to his secre- 
taries. “I never saw him smile in two years,’ says his secretary, 
Frank Cowan, “ never saw him relax from the most austere dignity I 
ever beheld in mortal man. If he had a Bible, it was the Constitution 
of the United States. He was too great to be companionable, and his 
own philosophy teaches that he paid the penalty for his greatness in 
loneliness.” 

He knew the clean amenities of his great office. An admirer sent 
him a pair of horses and a carriage from New York. He sent them 
back. 

For two more years he sat in the White House, the personification of 
dignity, courage, and Catonian philosophy. Charles Dickens visited 
him, and this subtle reader of human hearts wrote into his books his 
admiration: “I would have picked him out anywhere as a character 
of mark. A man with a remarkable head, indomitable courage, truth- 
fulness and strength of purpose.” 

He had driven back the hounds of Actzon, which would have de- 
stroyed him, to their kennels, and for two years alternately they 
growled, snarled, barked, and sometimes whined pitifully at him, but 
he threw them no sop of compromise or repentance. 

Two years—and yet they were quite happy days withal. ‘‘We are 
plain people from Tennessee,” said his wife, the remarkable woman 
who had been to Andrew Johnson not only wife but the torch of his 
knowledge and the inspiration of his soul—‘ just plain people from 
Tennessee,” she said to the newspaper reporters with a motherly smile, 
“and you must not expect too much of us in a social way.” She was 
then nearing the end of a fatal illness which had stricken her in the 
awful calamity of exposure and war. Her daughter, Mrs. Patterson, 
wife of a Senator from Tennessee, was the real head of the White House. 
With true housewifely thrift she bought two Jersey cows. She made 
the White House butter, Children played upon the lawn. She kept 
clean and typical this house of democracy. 


BACK AMONG HIS OWN PEOPLE 


And so went back home to his native mountains of Tennessee this 
man of whom his enemies boasted that he had no God, no country, 
no party, no people—went home and found them all awaiting him in a 
comeback that had no parallel in politics. 

When Andrew Johnson’s foot fell on Tennessee soil there was a 
secuttling of small things to the bushes. He went right out for what 
he called his vindication—the Senatorship—and against major general 
idols of the late Confederacy—William B. Bate and John C. Brown— 
both in a few years to be governors of Tennessee and one, later, its 
Senator, They had come into their own, their party had swept the 
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State, the old-line Democracy that Johnson had always led before Fort 


Sumter’s day was in the saddle. 
ad been theirs! 

“Tt’s a Democratic legislature,” said the old commoner, “and my 
own people. Let us see.” He went over the State making speeches 
whose logic showed lack of bitterness and sounded more like Lincoln 
than Johnson, But they roused the people as from the dead. 

In the first ballot for Senator he deadlocked the combination. 
had almost as many as the two combined. It was his ancient enemy, 
Senator Brownlow, who at last turned the trick against him. He 
threw his organized minority to a Democrat, beating Johnson by one 
vote, and had the chagrin afterwards of having his own vote always 
killed in the Senate. It was 1871. 


“op 


srownlow’s term will expire in four years,” said the old commoner. 
“I'll get him then,” 

He did—and the getting was typical. Again it was his fight against 
a major general of the Confederacy—afterwards twice governor and 
Senator. Starting with 36 votes out of the 51 necessary, they dead- 
locked Johnson at 44. Again it hung on a thread. The old lion had 
not stalked his prey on politic fields for 50 years to fail on the last 
track now. He sent for General Forrest, greatest of all Confederate cav- 
alry leaders, and who had come so near capturing Nashville and hanging 
him during the war. ‘“ General Forrest, these damned little brigadiers 
are just using you and your influence to defeat me. If they want to 
beat me, why don’t they bring out a real general like you?” 

With one stroke he won Forrest, his friends, and the senatorship. 
Andy had come again, and the State went wild in celebration that all 
but tore down the old Maxwell House. 

RETURNING TO A CHANGED WORLD 

On March 4, 1875, there walked down the aisle of the United States 
Senate the only ex-President who has ever come back to that most 
august body of lawmakers. A sturdy, blocky figure, tailored to perfec- 
tion in black broadcloth, his black hair crowning a large, round, fighting 
head and falling almost to broad plebeian shoulders. His black eyes 
shone, his step was quick and true. Spontaneous applause echoed around 
him. 

As he walked in, Brownlow had walked out to die, his throat para- 
lyzed, his voice hushed. 

The old commoner stood awaiting the oath and the Bible, and look- 
ing around, he thought of Cato and his retributive justice. Of the 
35 who had voted to impeach him, 22 had already lost their heads, 
some in death, others in the Stygian harbor of “lame ducks.” In the 
House a majority of 63 were his friends. All about him was change— 
all but him—Andrew Johnson—he had never changed. 

Thaddeus Stevens, ablest, most honest, and most fanatic of his 
enemies, had died in dismay, proclaiming the end of all popular gov- 
ernment, and cynically, in his will, ordering his body to be buried in a 
negro graveyard. Charles Sumner, the purest of them, an idealist 
whose vision of social equality had failed to harmonize with the laws 
of his evolution, had died, humiliated and beaten. Even Vice President 
Wilson, who had called Johnson “an enemy to his country, the lineal 
descendent of Jefferson Davis,” smiled benignly as he handed him the 
Bible to consummate his oath, 

The old Cato looked around—the vanity of human ambition and the 
sureness of retributive justice clinched all he had written. 

The Southerners had changed, both Democrats and Whigs. They 
had cursed him for a traitor, but it was they who had forgotten the 
Union and the democracy of Andrew Jackson, not he. The party of 
Lincoln itself had bitterly changed. The shepherd dogs of both parties 
that had guarded safely the flock of the Union had forgotten their dead 
shepherd and were following the wolf call of the wild. 

Grant sat in the White House, and how sadly the great soldier had 
changed! The generous victor whose terms to Lee’s soldiers and prom- 
ises of protection and readmission into the Union had made him, rext 
to Lee, the idol of the South, had reversed it all with his six years of 
military Government and negro rule over the disfranchised people he 
held under a bayonet. The Whisky Ring, the Star Route frauds, Credit 
Mobilier, the Freedmen’s Bureau, and Belknap grafts of his administra- 
tion, had saddened and shocked the Nation, and the rumblings of the 
storm that would soon overwhelm it were already in the air. Only Ap- 
pomattox and the fact that the great soldier himself was honest saved 
him. Too honest even to suspect dishonesty, he sat like a sturdy 
mastiff guarding his master’s barnyard, to awaken at last to the fact 
that the curs who had flattered, frolicked, and friendshiped around him 
had sucked all his eggs. Even then he could not see, and permitted 
them to lead him the next year to the slaughterhouse of a third term! 

Stanton, a really great Secretary of War but of inconstant soul, had 
passed out. 

All had changed and all seemed to have forgotten the “ Rail Splitter ” 
but God and the “ Tailor,” 


UNWAVERING FAITH 


But now they denied that ever he 


He 


Johnson made one speech—his last. God had been good to him, said 
the dying Cato. It was the same appeal for the supremacy of the 
Constitution, for the rights of the common people, for rehabilitating 
the war-shaken States, for the supremacy of the white man’s govern- 
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ment. He was no longer Cato, but Isaiah, as he foretold the doom of 
military rule and corruption in high places. He gloried in his own clean- 
liness. Standing in solemn dignity he looked not unlike Samuel the 
prophet as he thundered: “* Whose ox have I taken or whose ass have 
I taken? Or of whose hand have I received any bribe to blind mine 
eyes therewith?” 

He fell in his beloved valley from a stroke and died four months 
afterwards. They buried him on the vision-pointing hill of his beloved 
Greeneville, where he said he wanted to rest, and wrapped in the 
Nation’s flag that he had helped to save. The great eagle of his own 
aerie stands typically on the peak of the noble shaft. Below, written 
into the stone, is his name, that he was the seventeenth President of 
the United States, and the words: “His faith in the people never 
wavered.” 

The shaft needs one more line: The people’s faith in him never 
wavered, 

In the overflow of water that runs under the “ Rail Splitter’s” wheel 
some might be spared to turn the silent one of the “ Tailor.” 


INDIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times of January 21, 1929, entitled “ The Indian, Cap- 
tive or Citizen,” by Joseph W. Latimer, and also an article on 
the same subject from the Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
of March 11, 1921. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Los Angeles Times, January 21, 1929] 
THE INDIAN; CAPTIVE OR CITIZEN 


(In the following article Joseph W. Latimer, lifetime student of the 
Indian problem, contrasts two plans for the management of Indian 
affairs. Mr. Latimer is strongly opposed to continuation of Indian 
Bureau supremacy over the Indian’s person and property, and declares 
it time to put the Indian on his feet and let him work out his own 
salvation.—Ed. Times.) 

By Joseph W. Latimer 
BUREAU AND “ BENEVOLENTS ” PLAN 

In the year 1887, when the number of Indians was approximately the 
same as now, Congress appropriated for our Bureau of Indian Affairs 
$800,000. Under the plea of improvements the sum gradually increased 
until for 1928 it reached the total of $16,421,436. 

The Indians’ property, all under the control of the bureau, is esti- 
mated at over $1,500,000,000, of which the bureau has in convertible 
cash some $90,000,000. 

The Indians on the reservations are held in legal captivity under 
the name of wards, their every act subject to some 5,000 bureau em- 
ployees. The bureau has its own private courts and jails. There is no 
court review of the bureau’s conduct over the Indian’s person or 
property. 

Since 1871 the reservation Indian has had no chance for intellectual 
and industrial initiative, but from said date his health, his education, 
and his daily life have been and are directed and governed by the 
bureau. 

Practically since 1887 the bureau has been promising to graduate the 
Indian into American life. Congress in 1924 granted unrestricted citi- 
zenship to the Indian, but did not repeal the guardianship of the bureau 
over the person of the Indian, hence he is still a ward, his children 
are born wards; there is even no habeas corpus or other legal writ 
which the Indian can use as protection from the injuries of the bureau 
against either his person or property. 

The Benevolent Friends of the Indian held a meeting last December 
at Atlantic City under the auspices of the Indian Rights Association. 
One leading Benevolent accused the bureau of “ murdering” its wards, 
so grossly are they neglected. All agreed that the Indian is in a most 
deplorable condition, but not yet ready to be admitted to our civiliza- 
tion, and all agreed that Congress was mostly to blame because Congress 
did not appropriate enough funds. 

This meeting finally resolved that Congress should at once appropriate 
$25,000,000 a year for our Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

This figure happily exactly agreed with the testimony of Hon. E. B. 
Meritt, Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, before the Appropria- 
tion Committee of the House in November, 1928: 

Mr. Meritt said: “We need approximately $25,000,000 a year for 
several years to come if we are to meet the actual requirements of the 
situation.” 

There are approximately 250,000 bureau Indians, whose care under 
bureau control, according to both “beneyolents” and bureau officials, 
can not begin to be effective until the bureau has $25,000,000 to expend— 
though in 1887 the bureau only had $800,000—and as yet there is no 
other relief suggested for the Indians but the age-old and un-American 
bureau control of both his person and property. 

This is done in the face of the facts that (1) the American Indian is 
now a citizen; (2) that no other race in this country needs such “ spe- 
cial attention”; (3) that facilities in every State now exist for the 
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education, health, and policing of its citizens; (4) that the greatest 
education any race can gain in this country is the free and unrestricted 
association with his fellow citizens; (5) that bureau control of the 
Indian is exercise of authority over the person of a human being more 
drastic than is to be found in the confines of any other civilized country ; 
(6) that particularly since 1887 repeated investigations of bureau con- 
trol have been most severely condemnatory of its guardianship, the 
latest being the 1928 report of the Institute of Government Research. 

Can it be possible that the American Indian is held in captivity by a 
bureau because that bureau is more interested in the $1,500,000,000 In- 
dian estate which it also holds in “ captivity” (not subject to any court 
review) than it is interested in the American Indian as a human being? 
By all standards of this country and by all standards of present civili- 
zation the American Indian is certainly entitled to claim, with the 
renowned Phillips Brooks, “I claim my own human and divine right to 
my own life.” 

CITIZENSHIP PLAN 


We consider it a settled question that since Congress has declared the 
American Indian a citizen of this country he is entitled to all the rights, 
benefits, and duties of any other citizen. Certainly he should now “ be 
recognized as an American citizen; treated as such; educated as such.” 

Fortunately, if handled according to established fundamental laws, 
many of these Indian citizens have vast property interests of which 
they are the beneficiaries. This property consists of both real and 
chattel, and though this has been held for years and is now held by a 
Government bureau, there are fundamental laws in this country which 
could protect these beneficiaries on the same principles as other prop- 
erties are protected for beneficiaries. The fundamental question this 
change involves is in no way complicated, though working out details 
would involve careful and experienced service. 

Neither would the freedom of the Indian’s person cause any alarm. 
When every State with Indian residents now welcomes new labor, some 
contractors or other employers will welcome these new citizens. At 
present they can not employ them except with the consent of the bureau. 

Again, if Congress now votes such vast sums to the bureau for Indian 
maintenance, certainly the same policy should be as freely continued 
when the funds go into already established State departments all con- 
ducted with equal impartiality to all its citizens no matter of what race 
or creed. 

Therefore, as a working basis for fundamental relief for the Ameri- 
can Indian from the present bureau control the following plan has been 
suggested : 

1. Free the Indian at once from bureau wardship of his person. 

2. Each State through its already established channels under which 
and in the same manner they now treat their other citizens, but the 
Indian—to educate, to guard health, and to police the Indian. Con- 
gressional appropriations (from Indian funds where treaties permit or 
from taxes as now) now voted annually to the bureau (and more if 
needed) to go to the State to cover all cost of foregoing. 

In cases of emergency the Red Cross should be given all power, free 
from bureau control, to immediately take charge of the Indian health 
and life situation. 

3. Begin at once with competent heads to untangle the Indian prop- 
erty mess existing in the bureau, with the view of creating legally, 
active trusteeships, subject to court review, of this property, including 
tribal funds, preferably creating a separate trust for each reseryation 
and tribal fund. These trusts should be created on same fundamental 
legal basis as other innumerable trusts which now hold property all 
over the United States. 

At no time, of course, during the above program is the Indian to 
be inequitably disturbed in the rights, occupancy, and use of any 
Indian property now by him possessed. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Monday, March 11, 1929] 


PLEA FoR AMERICAN INDIANS OFFERS PROGRAM OF COMPLETE CITIZEN- 
SHIP—SUBSTITUTION OF STATE GUIDANCE FOR WARDSHIP OF BUREAU 
ADVOCATED BY LATIMER—DECLARES PRESENT CONDITIONS PRECLUDE 
EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL INITIATIVE 
New Yorx.—Seeking to secure for aboriginal Americans at least a 

similar right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” as that 

enjoyed by the most recent immigrant to the United States, Joseph W. 

Latimer of this city is advocating a plan which, he declares, would 

free reservation Indians from the circumscribed position they occupy 

as wards of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and give them liberty to 
work out their peculiar problems in a more normal way. 

Mr. Latimer, an Illinois attorney with headquarters in this city, 
is an author and publisher. For many years he was associated with 
Dr. Carlos Montezuma, of Chicago, the Apache graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, whose career was largely devoted to Indian relief, 
and with Gen. R. H. Pratt, founder of the once-famous Carlisle Indian 
School, whose mantle he is now said to wear. He has been widely 
commended for his disinterested service in behalf of the reservation 
tribes. 
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DEFECTS IN ADMINISTRATION 


Following the publicity given some of the apparent maladjustments 
in the administration of Indian wardship by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which appeared in the report on the condition of the Ameri- 
can Indian made by the Institute for Government Relations, Mr. 
Latimer has recently made public what he denominates as the “ Citi- 
zenship plan for solution of the Indian problem,” and at the same 
time has indicated many of the alleged flaws in the present bureau 
plan which he hopes to eradicate. The plan is: 

“1. Free the Indian at once from bureau wardship of his person. 

“2. Hach State—-through its already established channels under 
which and in the same manner they now treat their other citizens 
but the Indian—to edueate, to guard health, and to police the Indian. 
Congressional appropriations—from Indian funds where treaties per- 
mit or from taxes as now—now voted annually to the bureau—and 
more if needed—to go to the State to cover all cost of foregoing.” 

(Note.—Estimates indicate amount now used by the bureau for 
above if properly proportioned would more than cover necessary costs 
to States.) 

AID OF RED CROSS PREFERRED 


“(a) As an emergency exists in the health and the life of the Indian 
the Red Cross should be given all power, free from bureau control, to 
immediately take charge of the situation. 

“3. Begin at once with competent heads to untangle the Indian 
property mess existing in the bureau—with the view of creating legally, 
active trusteeships, subject to court review, of this property, including 
tribal funds. Preferably creating a separate trust for each reservation 
and tribal fund. Said trusts created on some fundamental legal basis 
as innumerable trusts now hold property all over the United States. 

“At no time, of course, during above progress is the Indian to be 
inequitably disturbed in the rights, occupancy, and use of any Indian 
property as is now by him possessed.” 

NO OPPORTUNITY FOR INITIATIVE 


“Sinee 1871,” Mr. Latimer says in expanding his views, “the reser- 
vation Indian has had no chance for intellectual and industrial initia- 
tive, but from that date his health, his education, and even his daily 
experiences have been directed and governed by the bureau. 

“ Practically since 1887 the bureau hag been promising to graduate 
the Indian into American life. Congress in 1924 granted unrestricted 
citizenship to the Indian, but did not repeal the guardianship of the 
bureau over the person of the Indian, Hence he is still a ward; his 
children are born wards, and all are held under authority equal to that 
over captives. There even is no habeas corpus or other legal writ 
which the Indian can use as protection from the injuries of the bureau 
against either his person or his property. 

“Under the name of wards the Indian on the reservation finds his 
every act subject to some 5,000 bureau employees who have their own 
private courts and jails and are subject to no court review of the con- 
duct of their authority over the Indians under their control.” 


LARGER FUNDS ESSENTIAL 


Mr. Latimer reports that “ at a meeting of Indian sympathizers held 
in Atlantic City last December under the auspices of the Indian Rights 
Association, all agreed that the Indian is in a most deplorable con- 
dition but not yet ready to be admitted to our civilization. It was also 
agreed that Congress did not appropriate enough funds, and resolved 
that Congress should be urged to at once appropriate $25,000,000 a 
year for the Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 

This would seem to substantiate the report of the Institute of Gov- 
ernment Research, which pointed out that, “An overwhelming majority 
of the Indians are poor, even extremely poor,” and that out of 65 
Indian jurisdictions 43 have an apparent income of less than $200 a 
year per capita. The same report cites cases of bureau boarding 
schools where undernourished and overworked children are required to 
subsist on 11 cents a day and one instance where the children were 
only allowed 9 cents a day for food. 

Thus, Mr. Latimer says, “there are approximately 250,000 bureau 
Indians whose care can not begin to be effective until the bureau has 

25,000,000 to expend.” He adds, however, that in 1887 the bureau 
had only $800,000 for its yearly expenses. 


CITIZENS YET SUBJECT RACE 


“There is as yet,” Mr. Latimer declares, “no system of relief 
officially recommended other than the age-old and un-American bureau 
eontrol of the Indian’s person and property. 

“All the above is in the face of the facts that (1) the American Indian 
is now a citizen; (2) that no other race in this country needs such 
‘special attention’; (3) that facilities in every State now exist for the 
education, health, and police of its citizens; (4) that the greatest 
education any race can gain in this country is the free and unrestricted 
association with his fellow citizens; (5) that bureay control of the 
Indian is exercise of-tauthority over the person of a human being more 
drastic than is to be found in the confines of any other civilized 
country; (6) that, particularly since 1887, repeated investigations of 
bureau control has been most severely condemnatory of its guardian- 
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ship—the latest being the 1928 report of the Institute of Government 
Research, 
“ By all standards of this country,” continues Mr. Latimer, “and by 


all standards of present civilization the American Indian is certainly | 
entitled to claim with the renowned Phillips Brooks, ‘I claim my own | 


human and divine right to my own life.’” 


“ EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR AGRICULTURE’ 


Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent to present and have 
printed as a Senate document a memorandum regarding the 


(S. DOC, NO. 3) 


pending agricultural legislation prepared by a former Member | 


of this body, the Hon. Jonathan Bourne. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
MARINE BIOLOGICAL STATION AT KEY WEST 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before final adjournment at 
the last session I introduced a bill, Senate bill 1560, to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of the marine biological 
station at Key West, Fla., and it passed the Senate February 28. 
I introduced the same bill at this session, Senate bill 179, and 
it is now on the table. 

The bill refers to the donation of land in Key West by some 
people for the purpose of having the Government establish a 
marine biological station there. The Government did not go on 
with the biological station, and the Secretary of Commerce 
recominends that the land be reconveyed to the people who 
donated it. That is all there is in the measure. It passed the 
Senate, went to the House, and Mr. Wuirs, the chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the House, 
reported it out promptly, and it passed the House on March 2, 
Somewhere, somehow, between the House and the Senate, the 
bill was lost. I do not want to put any blame anywhere, but I 
simply ask now that we put the measure back where it stood 
when Congress adjourned by passing the bill I introduced on 
Thursday, and I am sure it will be passed in the other body, 
and then there will be a chance to have it signed. 

I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. WATSON. 
tor from Florida a question. 
be passed in the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of 
House once. 

Mr. WATSON. Not in this Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has already passed the House, and I 
have every reason to believe it will be acted on promptly in the 
House. I do not care to go into details, but 1 am sure that it 
will be passed in the House without reference to a committee. 
They can take that action over there by means of a rule or by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr, JONES. 


He says he feels sure the bill will 
What assurance has he? 


Arkansas. It has already passed 


that under the circumstances, considering the fact that a similar 
bill had passed the House and passed the Senate, and had simply 
failed because it did not get to the President, he felt sure the 
matter would be taken care of if the bill passed the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I would like to 
ask both the Senator from Washington and the Senator from 
Indiana whether they imply, by their statements, that before a 
bill shall be considered in the Senate consent must be had for 
its passage through the House of Representatives. 

Mr. JONES. Not at all, Mr. President; but the Senator from 
Arkansas is thoroughly familiar with the circumstances of this 
case, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 179) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of the marine biological sta- 
tion at Key West, Fla., and it was read, as follows: 


Is there objection to the present 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized to dispose of the marine biological station at Key West, Fla., and 
to reconvey by quitclaim deed to the Key West Realty Co., Florida, 
the land conveyed to the United States by said company in deed dated 
June 10, 1915, and particularly described as follows: 

In the city of Key West, county of Monroe and State of Florida, 
beginning at the southwest corner of a sea wall of concrete bearing 
north 58° 30’ east from a post 101.2 feet distant, said post being on 
the north side of the county road and at the eastern end of same, East 
Martello tower bearing south 11° 30’ west, distant 5,350 feet; thence 
running north 23° west 465 feet to an iron bolt bearing south 63° 30’ 
east from a post and a pile of stones 156 feet distant; thence running 
north 67° east 527.5 feet to an iron bolt at mean high-water line; 
thence running southerly along said mean high-water line 640 feet 
to an iron bolt driven into rock; thence running south 67° west 121 
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Mr, President, I would like to ask the Sena- | 


the | 


Mr. President, may I say that I conferred with | 
one of the leaders of the House about the matter and he said | 
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| feet in line with said sea wall to the place of beginning, containing 4 


acres, more or less, together with riparian rights, all courses and bear- 
ings herein being magnetic. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
| dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
|} and passed, 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the present status of the 
farm relief bill. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, as chairman of the committee, 
I have been authorized to report the bill favorably to-morrow, 
which I shall do. I shall then ask that it be made the un- 
finished business, and probably will discuss the subject briefly 
before the Senate. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Oregon whether the so-called debenture pro- 
vision will remain in the bill as reported? 

Mr. McNARY. It will, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator whether the action 
of the Committee on Agriculture was unanimous? 

Mr. McNARY. I will state very frankly to the Senator from 
Mississippi that the vote was 8 to include the debenture pro- 
vision in the plan for agricultural relief and 6 to strike it out, 
after discussion by the committee and consideration of the 
matter, and in view of the President’s letter. 

ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business to-day it adjourn, the adjourn- 
ment being, under the standing order of the Senate, until 12 
o’clock to-morrow, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


there objection? The Chair 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened; and the 
| Senate (at 1 o’clock p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 28, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 22, 1929 
COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS 
Earl D. Church, of Connecticut, to be Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, vice Winfield Scott, resigned. 
DrreEcToR OF THE UNITED States Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Raymond 8S. Patton, of Ohio, to be Director of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey for a term of four years, vice 
E. Lester Jones, deceased. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

Julius Klein, of Massachusetts, Assistant Secretary of Com- 

merce, vice Walter F. Brown, resigned. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Seth W. Richardson, of North Dakota, to be Assistant Attor- 
ney General, vice Bertice M. Parmenter, resigned. 

ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF THE UNITED STATES Court oF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 

Irvine Luther Lenroot, of Wisconsin, to be associate judge of 
the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, vice 
Orion M. Barber, retired. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

John M. Goldesberry, of Oklahoma, to be United States attor- 
ney, northern district of Oklahoma. A reappointment, his term 
having expired. 





UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Emmett O. Hall, of Indiana, to be United States marshal, 
northern district of Indiana, vice Lewis C. Sheets, appointed by 
court. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Commander Benjamin Dutton, jr., to be a captain in the 
Navy from the 18th day of February, 1929. 
The following-named commanders to be captains in the Navy 
from the 5th day of March, 1929: 
Halford R. Greenlee, an additional number in grade. 
Reed M. Fawell. 
Lieut. Commander Henry T. Settle to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 21st day of January, 1929. 
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Lieut. Commander Augustine H. Gray to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 13th day of March, 1929. 

Lieut. Ward P. Davis to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 18th day of February, 1929. 

Lieut. Edward H. Jones to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 13th day of March, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harold F. Pullen to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1928. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Bradford Bartlett to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy fronr the 6th day of November, 1928. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Ellwood E. Burgess to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 11th day of December, 1928. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Donald R. Eldridge to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 8th day of January, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Earl V. Sherman to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 21st day of January, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edmonston E. Coil to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 22d day of January, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward R. Gardner, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 1st day of February, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John Connor to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 4th day of February, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George F. Watson to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 16th day of February, 1929. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- 
ants in the Navy from the 18th day of February, 1929: 

Austin §. Keeth. 

Gus R. Berner, jr. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1928: 

Waldo Tullsen. John H. Lewis. 

Henry T. Brian. Lewis M. Markham, jr. 

Frederick P. Williams. Winthrop E. Terry. 

Thomas J. Kimes. John C. Hammock. 

Ernest J. Davis. 

Medical Director Robert M. Kennedy to be a medical director 
in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral from the 27th day of 
May, 1921. - 

Dental Surg. Marson W. Mangold to be a dental surgeon in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander from the 21st day of 
January, 1929. 

Ensign Murray W. Clark to be an assistant paymaster in the 
Navy, with the rank of ensign from the 3d day of June, 1926. 


Pay Clerk Herbert C. Borne to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 3d day of June, 
1928. 

Pay Clerk Claude W. Hamilton to be a chief pay clerk in the 


Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 22d day of Jan- 

uary, 1929. 

Pay Clerk Thomas W. Shea to be chief pay clerk in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign from the 3d day of December, 1927. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CHIEFS OF BRANCHES 
To be Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, with the rank of 
major general, for the period of four years beginning March 

28, 1929, with rank from March 28, 1929 
Col. Harry Lorenzo Gilchrist, Medical Corps, vice Maj. Gen. 

Amos A, Fries, Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, whose 

term of office expired March 27, 1929. 

To be Chief of Infantry, with the rank of major general, for the 
period of four years beginning March 28, 1929, with rank from 
March 28, 1929 
Col. Stephen Ogden Fuqua, Infantry, vice Maj. Gen. Robert 

H. Allen, Chief of Infantry, whose term of office expired March 

27, 1929. 

To te second lieutenant, with rank from date of appointment 
Oren Wilcox Rynearson, formerly second lieutenant, Field 

Artillery. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
T'o be first lieutenants 
First Lieut. Orlo Charles Paciulli, Medical Corps Reserve, 

with rank from March 11, 1929. 

First Lieut. Gilles Edward Horrocks, Medical Corps Reserve, 

with rank from March 11, 1929. 

First Lieut. Ralph Mathew Thompson, 

serve, with rank from March 11, 1929. 
First Lieut. Paul Crump Gilliland, Medical Corps Reserve, 

with rank from March 15, 1929. 

VETERINARY CORPS 
To be second lieutenant 
Second Lieut. Arvo Theodore Thompson, 
Reserve, with rank from April 8, 1929. 


Medical Corps Re- 


Veterinary Corps 
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APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THH 
UNITED STATES 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Capt. Myron Weldon Tupper, Field Artillery, effective May 
1, 1929, with rank from July 1, 1920. 
Capt. Benjamin Haw Lowry, Coast Artillery Corps, March 
6, 1929, with rank from July 1, 1920. 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Capt. Donald Thomas Nelson, Cavalry, April 13, 1929, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

First Lieut. James Harrison Dickie, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Finance Department), March 12, 1929, with rank from 
August 17, 1927. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

Capt. William Robert Gerhardt, Field Artillery (detailed 
in Ordnance Department), April 5, 1929, with rank from 
August 28, 1926. 

First Lieut. Earl Shuman Gruver, Infantry (detailed in Ord- 
nance Department), March 30, 1929, with rank from April 
22, 1928. 

SIGNAL CORPS 

Capt. Arthur John Webr, Cavalry, March 27, 1929, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 

First Lieut. Rex Van Den Corput, jr., Field Artillery, effec- 
tive June 1, 1929, with rank from June 24, 1925. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


First Lieut. Frederick William Gerhard, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, April 12, 1929, with rank from September 19, 1919. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Second Lieut. Leif Neprud, Infantry, April 5, 1929, with rank 
from June 12, 1925. 
INFANTRY 


Maj. Basil Duke Edwards, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, March 6, 1929, with rank from July 1, 1920. 

Maj. Egmont Francis Koenig, Chemical Warfare Service, 
April 10, 1929, with rank from October 138, 1928. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
To be colonels 


Lieut. Col. Frank Sayles Bowen, Field Artillery, from March 
2, 1929. 

Lieut. Col. Fred Charles Doyle, Field Artillery, from March 
8, 1929. 

Lieut. Col, Lewis Sidney Morey, Finance Department, from 
March 10, 1929. 

Lieut. Col. James Parsons Robinson, Field Artillery, from 
March 11, 1929. 

Lieut. Col. George Thompson Perkins, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 12, 1929. 

Lieut. Col. George Blanchard Comly, Cavalry, from March 
18, 1929. 

Lieut. Col. Augustine McIntyre, Field Artillery, from March 
30, 1929. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Godfrey Harvey, 
from April 3, 1929. 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Thomas Henry Emerson, Corps of Engineers, from Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929. 

Maj. Robert 
March 2, 1929. 

Maj. Roger Garfield Powell, Corps of Engineers, from March 
2, 1929. 

Maj. 
3, 1929. 

Maj. Thomas Marshall Spaulding, Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment, from March 8, 1929. 

Maj. Rolland Webster Case, 
March 9, 1929. 

Maj. Norman Foster 
March 10, 1929. 

Maj. Benjamin Henderson Lorne Williams, 
Corps, from March 10, 1929. 

Maj. Thomas Dewey Osborne, Field Artillery, from March 
11, 1929. 

Maj. William Henry Dodds, jr., Field Artillery, 
12, 1929. 

Maj. Robert Collins Eddy, Coast Artillery Corps, frony March 
13, 1929. 

Maj. George Dillman, Cavalry, from March 17, 1929. 

Maj. De Witt Clinton Tucker Grubbs, Ordnance Department, 
from March 30, 1929. 


Quartermaster Corps, 


Spencer Thomas, Corps of Engineers, from 


John Neal Hodges, Corps of Engineers, from March 


Ordnance Department, from 


Ramsey, Ordnance Department, from 


Coast Artillery 


from March 
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Maj. James Frederick Walker, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 3, 1929. 

Maj. Thomas West Hammond, Infantry, from April 3, 1929. 

To be majors 

Capt. Edward Amende Allen, Signal Corps, from February 28, 
1929. 

Capt. Frank Lawrence Whittaker, Cavalry, from March 2, 
1929, 

Capt. Philip Hyde Sherwood, Cavalry, from March 2, 1929. 

Capt. Edgar Harrison Underwood, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
March 3, 1929. 

Capt. Jedediah Huntington Hills, Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment, from March 6, 1929. 

Capt. Donald Strong Perry, Cavalry, from March 8, 1929. 

Capt. Edwin Eugene Schwien, Infantry, from March 9, 1929, 

Capt. Dan Dunbar Howe, Infantry, from March 10, 1929. 

Capt. John Eubank Copeland, Infantry, from March 10, 1929. 

Capt. Lloyd Neff Keesling, Air Corps, from March 11, 1929. 

Capt. Frederick Reid Lafferty, Cavalry, from March 12, 1929. 

Capt. Carl Humphrey Strong, Cavalry, from March 13, 1929. 

Capt. Joseph Le Tourneau Lancaster, Infantry, from March 
14, 1929. 

Capt. David Renwick Kerr, Infantry, from March 17, 1929. 

Capt. Lyman Sheridan Frasier, Infantry, from March 21, 1929. 

Capt. Arthur Titman Lacey, Cavalry, from March 22, 1929. 

Capt. Paul Hills French, Coast Artillery Corps, from March 
30, 1929. 

Capt. Sidney Sohns Eberle, Infantry, from April 3, 1929. 

Capt. Joseph Nicholas Dalton, Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment, from April 3, 1929. 

Capt. David Wilson Craig, Field Artillery, from April 12, 
1929. 

Capt. Edmund Maginness Barnum, Cavalry, from April 12, 
1929, 

To be captains 

First Lieut. Waine Archer, Infantry, from February 28, 1929. 

First Lieut. Aaron Edward Jones, Air Corps, from March 2, 
1929, 

First Lieut. William Harris Irvine, Infantry, from March 2, 
1929. ; 

First Lieut. William Harold Roberts, Infantry, from March 2, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Richard Woodhouse Johnson, 
March 38, 1929. 

First Lieut. Edwin McCune Byles, Quartermaster Corps, from 
March 6, 1929. : 

First Lieut. George Sesco Pierce, Infantry, from March 7, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Robin Alexander Day, Air Corps, from March 8, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Walter Emery Smith, Infantry, from March 9, 
1929. 

First Lieut. William Branch Leitch, Field Artillery, from 
March 10, 1929. 

First Lieut. Paul Gerhardt Balcar, Infantry, from March 10, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Charles William Moffett, Infantry, from March 
11, 1929. 

First Lieut. John Henry Corridon, 
March 12, 1929. 

First Lieut. Roy William Grower, Corps of Engineers, from 
March 13, 1929. 

First Lieut. Harold Alfred Willis, Ordnance Department, from 
March 138, 1929. 

First Lieut. William Ambrose Flanigan, Infantry, from March 
14, 1929. 

First Lieut. 
March 15, 1929. 

First Lieut, Rexford Shores, Infantry, from March 15, 1929. 

First Lieut. George Samuel Beatty, Infantry, from March 17, 
1929. 

First Lieut. John Moornran Whayne, Infantry, from March 20, 
1929, 

First Lieut. Milo Clair Calhoun, Field Artillery, from March 
21, 1929. 

First Lieut. Kenneth Clarke Bonney, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 21, 1929, 

First Lieut. William Melton Tow, Infantry, from March 22, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Grover Elmer Hutchinson, Infantry, from March 
22, 1929. 

First Lieut. Rufus Arthur Parsons, Infantry, from March 23, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Miguel Montesinos, Infantry, from March 30, 
1929, 


Infantry, from 


from 


Field Artillery, 


Thomas Florence from 


McCarthy, 


Infantry, 
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First Lieut. John Y. York, jr., Air Corps, from March 30, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Walter Hey Reid, Air Corps, from April 3, 1929. 

First Lieut. John Bellinger Patrick, Air Corps, from April 3, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Edward Joseph Curren, jr., Infantry, from April 
6, 1929. 

First Lieut. LeRoy Edmund McGraw, Infantry, from April 
11, 1929. 

First Lieut. Claire Lee Chennault, Air Corps, from April 12, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Byron Adrian Falk, Signal Corps, from April 12, 
1929, 

To be first lieutenants 


Second Lieut. Raymond Hendley Coombs, 
from February 28, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Wellington Alexander Samouce, Field Artillery, 
from March 1, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Francis Elmer Kidwell, 
March 2, 1929. 

Second Lieut. William Hubbard Barksdale, jr., Field Artillery, 
from March 2, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Eugene Barber Ely, Field Artillery, from March 
2, 1929. ~ 

Second Lieut. Grayson Schmidt, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
March 3, 1929, 

Second Lieut. Leslie Earl Simon, Cost Artillery Corps, from 
March 5, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Frank Finley Taylor, jr., Quartermaster Corps, 
from March 6, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Charles Trueman Lanham, 
March 6, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Richard Warburton Stephens, Infantry, from 
March 7, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Robert Clement Lawes, Field Artillery, from 
March 8, 1929, 

Second Lieut. Richard Longworth Baughman, Infantry, from 
March 9, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Edwin Henry Harrison, Infantry, from March 
10, 1929. o 

Second Lieut. Cary Judson King, jr., Signal Corps, from 
March 10, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Russell Dewey, Cavalry, from March 
11, 1929. ; 

Second Lieut. Ralph Irvin Glasgow, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 12, 1929. 

Second Lieut. William Armstrong 
March 13, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Wilbur Kincaid Noel, 
1929. 

Second Lieut. Jesse Bernard Wells, Cavalry, from March 14, 
1929. 

Second Lieut. Cecil Ernest Henry, Infantry, from March 14, 
1929. 

Second Lieut. George Anthony Bicher, Signal Corps, from 
March 15, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Lloyd Elmo Hunting, Air Corps, from March 15, 
1929. 

Second Lieut. James Thomas Loome, Field Artillery, from 
March 17, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Harold Phineas Gard, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 20, 1929. 

Second Lieut. William Lloyd Richardson, 
Corps, from March 20, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Andrew Allison Frierson, Cavalry, from March 
21, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Craig Alderman, Infantry, from March 21, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Ovid Thomason Forman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 22, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Leslie Seekall Fletcher, Field Artillery, from 
March 22, 1929. ; 

Second Lieut. Charles Raeburne Landon, Infantry, from March 
23, 1929. 

Second Lieut. George Wesley Palmer, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 28, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Edwin Binford, Field Artillery, from 
March 30, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Clark Cornelius Witman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 30, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Ernest August Merkle, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from April 3, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Carl William Albert Raguse, Cavalry, from 
April 3, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Leo Douglas Vichules, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from April 3, 1929, 


Field Artillery, 


Signal Corps, from 


Infantry, from 


Bugher, Cavalry, from 


Cavalry, from March 13, 


Coast Artillery 
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Second Lieut. George Arthur Hadsell, Infantry, from April 6, 
1929. 
Second Lieut. Earl Mattice, Infantry, from April 7, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Herbert Theodore Benz, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from April 11, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Uzal Girard Ent, Air Corps, from April 12, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Henry Sterling Jernigan, Cavalry, from April 
12, 1929. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Capt. John Randolph Hall, Medical Corps, from April 6, 1929. 
Capt. Louis Anatole La Garde, jr., Medical Corps, from April 
6, 1929. 
Capt. Frederick Hessler Sparrenberger, Medical Corps, from 
April 6, 1929. 
Capt. Luke Baker Peck, Medical Corps, from April 6, 1929. 
Capt. Ralph Waldo Newton, Medical Corps, from April 6, 1929. 
Capt. Royal Kendall Stacey, Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 
Capt. Benjamin Franklin Fridge, jr., Medical Corps, from 
April 6, 1929. 
Capt. Lewis Adolphus Lavanture, Medical Corps, from April 
6, 1929. 
Capt. Adolphus Alfred McDaniel, Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 
Capt. James Hubert Blackwell, Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. : 
Capt. Floyd William Hunter, Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 
Capt. Daniel Cogdell Hutton, Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 
Capt. Robert E. Thomas, Medical Corps, from April 6, 1929. 
Capt. Leonard Watson Hassett, Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 
Capt. John Roy Oswalt, Medical Corps, from April 6, 1929. 
Capt. Joseph Edward Campbell, Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 
Capt. Erick Martin Paulus Sward, Medical Corps, from April 
6, 1929. 
Capt. Paul Newkirk Bowman, Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 
Capt. Merton Almond Farlow, Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 
Capt. Herbert Wellington Taylor, Medical Corps, from April 
6, 1929. 
Capt. Harry Elton Hearn, Medical Corps, from April 6, 1929. 
Capt. William Joseph Froitzheim, Medical Corps, from April 
6, 1929. 
Capt. Thomas Hill Stewart, jr., Medical Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 
Capt. Cariton Lakey Vanderboget, Medical Corps, from April 
8, 1929. 
Capt. Julius Adams Johnson, Medical Corps, from April 13, 
1929. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. Dwight Moody Young, Medical Corps, from March 
15, 1929. 
First Lieut. Edwin Christian Sorensen, Medical Corps, from 
March 25, 1929. 
First Lieut. Stuart Gross Smith, Medical Corps, from April 
1, 1929. 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 
Capt. George Magnor Krough, Dental Corps, from April 6, 
1929. 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be major 
Capt. Sherman Robert Ingram, Veterinary Corps, from March 
1, 1929. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be captain 
First Lieut. Richard Ellsworth Humes, Medical Administra- 
tive Corps, from March 12, 1929. 
PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE 
The following-named doctors to be assistant surgeons in the 
Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath: 
Charles P. Waite. 
Edwin G. Williams. 
(These doctors have passed the examinations prescribed by 
law and the regulations of the service.) 
Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following-named cadets to be ensigns in the Coast Guard 
of the United States, to rank as such from May 15, 1929: 
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George W. Nelson. 
Palmer A. Niles, 
Charles M. Perrott, jr. 
Oliver A. Peterson. 
Stanley F. Piekos. 
Edwin J. Roland. 
Richard M. Ross. 
William B. Scheibel. 
Hans F. Slade. 
James C, Wendland. 
Allen Winbeck. 
Henry J. Wuensch. 
John N., Zeller. 


Romeo J. Borromey. 
George H. Bowerman. 
Carl G. Bowman. 
Bret H. Brallier, 
William B. Chiswell. 
Peter V. Colmar. 
Marius De Martino, 
John A. Dirks. 
Lowell C. Gibson. 
Garrett V. Graves. 
William P. Hawley. 
Harry A. Loughlin. 
Perry S. Lyons. 
Donaid B. MacDiarmid. 
(These young men will have satisfactorily completed the course 
of instruction for cadets at the Coast Guard Academy, have 
passed the prescribed physical examination, and have served as 
cadets the time required by law.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Hzecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 22, 1929 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY 


Ernest Lee Jahncke. 
David Sinton Ingalls. 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 
William A. Moffet. 


PAYMASTER GENERAL AND CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
AccouUNTS 


Joseph J. Cheatham. 
Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
Douglas R. Burkham to be temporary ensign. 
POSTMASTERS 
MICHIGAN 


Maud E. Doane, Pewamo. 
Floyd E. Wagner, Vandalia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, April 22, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer : 


O Thou whose glory lights up with its healing beams the dark 
places of the world, where misfortune and trouble lie heaviest, 
hear our prayer. As we wait in Thy presence this sacred mo- 
ment, harken, O Lord, unto us. How precious are Thy counsels, 
O God. When in difficulty help us; when in doubt guide us; 
and when in sorrow cheer us. Remind us of the great debt we 
owe our country; but beyond every other obligation is that of a 
good name; thus may we adorn our high places. Be Thou a 
silent witness through the waiting hours and preclude the heart 
of resentment and the voice of impatience. Bestow upon us the 
blessing of wisdom and the ease of an untroubled heart. In the 
precious name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 20, 1929, 
was read and approved. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WALL DOXEY, OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. in the Recorp by inserting a speech by my 
colleague, Mr. Doxey, of Mississippi, which was delivered over 
the radio on last Saturday night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following speech of Hon. 
WaLt Doxey, of Mississippi, delivered over the radio on April 
20, 1929; 

LAW AND LAWLESSNESS 

Friends and listeners of the radio world, back in my native State, 
Mississippi, during the major portion of my time for the past 13 years 
I have been prosecuting people charged with crime. During that period 
I have tried nearly every kind and character of criminal case, I have 
come into contact with nearly all classes of people under varied circum- 
stances. I have arraigned before the bar of justice the rich and the 
poor, the strong and the weak. 
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The joys and sorrows, the weal and the woe, the sunshine and shadows 
experienced by struggling humanity have all made indelible impressions 
upon me and caused me to be firm in my convictions and of necessity 
required on my part much time and thought concerning “law and 
lawlessness.” 

I am convinced that the eyes of the world to-day are on America. 
If we believe in constitutional righteousness, if we believe in the 
majesty and supremacy of the law, we should lend every fiber of our 
being commensurate with the position we perchance occupy to the rigid 
enforcement of the law. 

I agree with William Tyler Page when he says in America’s Creed, 
“It is my duty to my country to love it, to support its Constitution, to 
obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it from all enemies.” 

That is wholesome food for thought. Defending my country from all 
enemies is a clarion call of peace as well as war. It applies to enemies 
from within as well as from without our borders. 

I am of the opinion, the propaganda of the pacifist notwithstanding, 
that some of the other great nations of the earth to-day would not 
hesitate to pick a quarrel with us, and even attack us, if they thought 
they could defeat us. Yet we need not fear a foreign foe. To-day our 
danger lies within. The invitation to attack from without will come, if 
ever, on account of internal unrest and dissentions. 

I am going to lay down.this broad proposition to you as thinking 
people: “ This Government will endure on the rock of law enforcement, 
or it will perish in the quicksands of lawlessness.” 

I am truly optimistic as to our future in view of past performances, 
recent national legislation, present developments, and the positive stand 
taken by our President as to law enforcement. 

I think it is idle to suggest that the law can not be enforced. The 
most powerful Government on earth, with the people overwhelmingly 
behind it, can and will bring about desired results. Our failure in the 
past is essentially attributable to our indifference and the fact that we 
have never tried as a people. 

The challenge comes to be about our business. The greatest business 
in life is righteous living. It pays the biggest dividends. 

Idle words will never obtain the proper results. We as individuals are 
by nature prone to stand by and say in our hearts, “ Let the other fel- 
low do it.” We can never measure up to the high calling of worthy, 
patriotic, public-spirited cifizens by just “ sitting still.” 

This story illustrates my thought: A farmer living in peace and con- 
tentment and surrounded by his delightful family one evening at the 
dinner table told his boys that the next morning he would expect them 
The 


to help him saw up the big pile of wood out in the woodpile. 
next morning, after this good man had gotten his crosscut saw and went 


out to the woodpile, none of his boys showed up. So he began to call 
the oldest one; he called and called, but the boy didn’t answer. In 
fact, he called each one of them, but not a boy responded, so he got the 
hired man and they set about sawing the wood. 

When they went into the house for lunch the boys were all there; 
they were always present at mealtime. So the father said, “Sam, why 
didn’t you answer this morning and come on out and help me saw that 
wood when I called you? Where were you?” Sam said, “I was down 
at the blacksmith shop setting my saw.” He looked at the next oldest 
boy and said, “ John, where were you?” ‘“ Why, Dad, I was down at the 
creek setting a trap.” He looked at his other boy and said, “ John, 
where were you?’ “Why, I was in the house setting the clock for 
grandma.” He then looked at Henry and said, “ Henry, where were 
you?” “Why, I was down at the barn setting a hen for ma.” He 
looked at them all and said, “I declare, you all are a wonderful set!” 
Then turning to the youngest son, he said, “ Billy, where were you?” 
“Pa, I was out on the back porch.” “ What were you doing?’ “ Why, 
pa, I was just sitting still.” 5 

Those of us who realize that there is work to do that must be done 
and that the lawless element is organized and defiant can never cause 
victory to perch upon our banner by just “ sitting still.” 

All right-thinking people know that disrespect for the law is a social, 
moral, and economic menace. 

Lawlessness corrupts politics and eats like a gnawing cancer upon 
the very vitals of our Government. 

To my mind it is a simple but vastly important fact: “That the 
greatest safety of this country is found in the adoption and enforce- 
ment of laws which are calculated to protect all the people and which 
discriminate against none.” 

Would that we as a people, united and determined, so reverence the 
law that respect for it be effectively taught in our schools and colleges. 
Be practiced in our homes and business. Be proclaimed in our legis- 
lative halls and enforced in our courts of justice. Then and only then 
will “respect for the law” become the political religion of this 
Nation. 

By this process, when “ reverence for the law” becomes the order of 
the day, this great country of ours can be truly likened to the time 
when God called Abraham and told him to leave his home and friends 
and go out into a land that he would show him and encouraged him by 
adding this promise: “I will make thee a great nation.” 
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I am sold on the idea that this Nation is a “ child of providence.” 
Consider its history from the beginning. To-day it is a giant among 
the nations of earth—yet it has never worn “ swaddling clothes.” 

In times of peace as well as war it has no parallel in all history. 
It is said that “ Philosophy is history just repeating itself.” 

We know that God works through human instrumentality. 
fore you and I are the agencies through which this 
“carry on.” We are a part and parcel of a great plan. 
we have a grave responsibility and a serious mission. 

To-day America is on trial. What will the verdict be? 
you and to me. Get the vision! Grasp the opportunity! 
goods as is becoming true Americans. 

Don’t through necessity save America for our sake alone, but do 
your part for our country for the world’s sake! 

I am convinced as we view the past, consider the present, and dip 
into the dim mists of the future that as “ These United States go, so 
goes the world,” for at least the next 25 years. 

To-day we are confronted with complex and perplexing problems that 
will test our mettle. 

We must have sincerity of purpose and the courage of our convictions. 
We must have vision, valor, ideals, and a get-up-and-go spirit, prompted 
by altruistic motives. 

Never try to fool yourself that you have no fight and that success is 
sure. The battle lincs are drawn. Take an inventory of yourself and 
see where you stand. Don’t falter! Don't fail in this gigantic warfare! 

Men and women, boys and girls, where do you first begin to show 
your colors? Regardless of who you are and what you do, the answer 
comes back in thunder tones, In the home! 

The home is older than the church. It is older than the Nation. It 
must furnish the material out of which we are to “carry on.” Are we 
as a people going to “sink or swim, survive or perish”? It’s our 
problem to solve and can only be done by us. 

Of course there are exceptions, but, generally speaking, I believe it 
is true that “As go the parents, so will go the children. As go the 
children, so goes the home. And as go the homes, so goes the Nation.” 

All history shows that the first evidence of decay in any nation is 
found in the home life of that nation. You know as well as I do 
that our home life to-day is rather unstable to say the least of it. One 
reason for our great crime wave to-day is because the homes have been 
neglected. 

Is the indictment true that “ We are becoming a homeless Nation”? 
God forbid! Yet it is charged with much reason that to-day to many 
the “‘ home is only a place to eat, sleep, grunt, and growl.” 

Is the following story typical of present conditions? 

A young bride was approached by a real-estate agent who tried to 
interest her and her husband in buying a home. “A home?” said she. 
“Why, what in the world do we want with a home? I bave never had 
one. I was born in a-hospital, reared in a boarding school, courted in 
an automobile, and married in a church. We take our meals at a café, 
spend our evenings at the movies and dances, our Sundays at the golf 
links or riding through the country, and entertain our friends at the 
club. When we get sick they will take us to the hospital, and when 
we die they will bury us from the undertaker’s. What would we do 
with a home?” 

I know from observation, experience, and contact that such a condi- 
tion exists and that it breeds disrespect for the law and is a great con- 
tributing factor toward lawlessness. 

I further know by coming face to face with it that it is characteristic 
of a great number of people to-day as they travel down “life's high- 
way” to want to take the “short cut” in home life, business, and 
governmental affairs. A person who is too busy, selfish, or indifferent 
to render faithful and conscientious service as an advocate of clean 
living and an exponent of righteous thinking is a liability instead of 
an asset to his country. 

This wonderful age in which we live demands “ Service above self,” 
for “ Patriotism burns brightest in an unselfish heart.” 

You can not take the detours and travel the road to victory in 
morals, education, or even politics. It will not pay. 

The philosophy that “anything is all right just so long as I don't 
get caught” is all wrong, and in the final analysis proves disastrous. 

We can not build or maintain this civilization out of that kind of 
material. It will even tear down the very fiber of our existence, 

However, my friends of the radio world, I haven’t time to present the 
picture further, yet I say to you, if you will “ Stop, look, and listen!” 
if we catch our step and cross crossings cautiously and play “safety 
first,’ we are entitled to take a hopeful outlook of the future, and this 
great country of ours will be even a better place in which to live. 

If this is to be a reality instead of a dream, we must pay the price by 
doing our duty in the home, in business, and in society. 

The mechanism of our governmental machinery can and will properly 
and effectively function only through us as a people doing our duty ag 
apostles of good government. 

In conclusion permit me to express this thought, in the language of 
the old negro preacher down in my State of Mississippi, when he prayed 
in a fashion something like this: 


There- 
country is to 
As Americans 


It's up to 
Deliver the 
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Give me dis ebening de eyes of de eagle and de wisdom 
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“Oh, Lawd! 

of de owl, 

Connect my soul wid de gospel telephone in de central skies! 

*"Luminate my brow wid de blessed sunshine of heben, 

*Lectrify my brain wid de lightning of Dy word, 

Pizen my mind wid de love of de people. 

Put *petual motion in me through and through. 

Turpentine my ’magination. Grease my lips with ’possum oil. 

Fill me plum full of de dynamite of Dy glory. 

Anoint me all over wid de kerosene of Dy salvation! 

Set me on fire wid de torch of Dy magnanimous love and send me out 
in dis world to do my natural duty!” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his request for 
a moment while the Chair administers the oath of office to 
Members? All Members who desire to take the oath will please 
come forward, 
SWEARING IN MEMBERS 


Mr. KapinG, Mr. Stosss, Mr. Buckeer, and Mr. O’CoNNELL of 
Rhode Island appeared before the Speaker's rostrum and took 
the prescribed oath of office. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating 
therein a recent address delivered by the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by incorporating therein a 
recent address delivered by the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the knowledge of 
the average citizen does not extend to the details of organiza- 
tion for service to the public of the various departments of 
government, and by reason of that fact their utility is in that 
degree restricted. These departments of government are the 
people’s agencies, created for them. The people’s problems are 
their problems, and any citizen who enlists their advice and aid 
avails himself of the very best trained, expert service that can 
be secured, 

Perhaps no department of the Government is of more prac- 
tical interest to the people at large than is the Department of 
Agriculture, whose sphere of information and service includes 
almost every detail of everyday life and problems, not only of 
the farmers for whom it was founded primarily, but of every 
citizen of the United States. In the following address, de- 
livered by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Dunlap, 
he briefly describes the activities of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and affords a practical knowledge of its several branches 
and the sphere of their activity. Mr. Dunlap’s retention as 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture is a just recognition of 
services rendered the industry. In the four years that he has 
held the position he has demonstrated his outstanding ability, 
his keen, practical insight, and genuine concern in the solution 
of agricultural problems. The farmers of the West are espe- 
cially gratified at the retention of Mr. Dunlap in his present 
position. 

ADDRESS BY RENICK W. DUNLAP, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
OVER NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO.’S COAST-TO-COAST NETWORK, FRIDAY 
EVENING, APRIL 12, 1929 
Although the Department of Agriculture was founded primarily for 

the farmers it has developed services of untold value to the entire 

population. During the four years I have been connected with the 

Department of Agriculture, as its Assistant Secretary, I have found 

a great many people who believe the activities of the department are 

of interest only to farmers. Such is not the case. 

The Department of Agriculture is one of the largest departments in 
the Government. It employs more than 20,000 people. Their activities 
are supervised by 14 bureau chiefs, each one of whom is responsible 
directly to the Secretary for the administration of his bureau. 

Although appropriations are not necessarily an accurate measure of 
the size of the department, they do give some idea of its size. The 
last Congress provided a little mrore than $157,000,000 to carry for- 
ward the work of the department during the fiscal year 1930. 

The largest appropriation for a single bureau is $74,500,000, which 
sum is spent by the Bureau of Public Roads. Of this amount $72,150,000 
will be spent on actual road building and $1,850,000 will be spent on 
highway research and administration. In addition the Forest Service 
will spend $8,000,000 for roads in national forests, making the total 
expenditure for roads more than 52 per cent of the total appropriation 
for the department, 


The public has a vital interest in the Federal meat-inspection serv- 
ice, which extends to more than 70,000,000 animals slaughtered annu- 
ally in about 800 establishments, This service maintains a high 
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Within the Bureau of Public Roads we have an agricultural engineer- 
ing division, which, as the name implies, is striving to solve the engi- 
neering problems of the farmer. Its investigations are dealing with 
the problems ranging from soil erosion to the heating and lighting of 
the farm home. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry is second in size from the standpoint 
of moneys spent and first from the standpoint of the number of em- 
ployees. As the name implies, this branch of the department serves 
the public by protecting and developing the livestock and related in- 
dustries. The number of domestic animals in the United States greatly 
exceeds the human population and is one of our greatest natural 
resources. Livestock furnish annually about 140. pounds of meat per 
capita besides countless products contributing to our comfort, pleasure, 
and general well-being. 


standard of sanitation in packing plants and insures to the consumer 
a safe food product. 

Through research and a well-organized veterinary service the Bureau 
of Animal Industry has entirely eradicated several animal maladies and 
has greatly reduced the prevalence of others, thereby improving condi- 
tions for stock raising in the United States. The Federal Government 
is now cooperating with the various States in a systematic effort to 
eradicate tuberculosis from livestock. This is the most extensive effort 
of its kind that any nation has undertaken, and its success is now 
assured. Within the last 12 years bovine tuberculosis has been prac- 
tically eradicated from one entire State—North Carolina—and from 
large parts of several others. For the country at large the prevalence 
of bovine tuberculosis has been reduced fully one-half. Because of the 
recognized connection between bovine and human tuberculosis of certain 
types this work is of value to everyone. 

Besides helping producers to raise thrifty, healthy herds, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry also conducts experiments in the breeding, 
It likewise 
principal public stockyards through 


feeding, and care of domestic livestock and poultry. 
supervises the operation of the 
which livestock are marketed, 

Of the money appropriated for the Department of Agriculture, more 
than $13,000,000 will go to the Forest Service. It is steward and 
practical business manager of the national forests, a vast public estate, 
scattered from Porto Rico to Alaska, equal in area to about one-twelfth 
of the United States, and comprising a fifth of all our timberland 
and standing timber. Its work includes fighting forest fires, building 
roads and trails, planting trees, harvesting ripe timber, supervising 
the use of forest ranges, planting fish, protecting game, improving 
camp grounds, and entertaining over 20,000,000 visitors a year, who 
camp, hunt, fish, travel, climb mountains, explore, or just loaf in 
the midst of some of the grandest scenery in the world. 

Extensive as they are, the national forests are not large enough to 
protect the public interests, so the Government has been purchasing 
forest lands for the past 15 years. The Forest Service, under super- 
vision of the National Forest Reservation Commission makes these 
purchases. 

Under the cooperative forestry law, the Forest Service assists prac- 
tically all the forested States, and through them private forest owners, 
in forest-fire protection, tree planting, and forest management. This 
work is one of the most important contributions made by the Federal 
Government for extending better forest practices and customs beyond 
existing national forests, 

The department is doing the same sort of research for forestry as 
is done for the other phases of agriculture—finding out all it can 
about growing, harvesting, and using timber crops. Twelve regional 
forest experiment stations, a forest products laboratory, and a staff 
of forest economists are gathering much valuable knowledge of these 
subjects. At present the Forest Service is organizing a nation-wide 
forest survey which will tell us better than we have ever known before 
just how much forest we have and in what condition it is. 

In spite of all this work, I must confess that the vital work of 
saving the Nation's forest heritage from destruction by fire and the 
axe is only begun. 

The Weather Bureau has been a part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture since 1891, when it was transferred from the Signal Corps of the 
Army. The original act which established this service stated that 
commerce, agriculture, and navigation were to be the prime considera- 
tions in the development of the bureau. Later congressional action in- 
cluded aviation. The service of this bureau is so familiar to everyone 
that I need say no more about its value to the general public. It costs 
us about $3,000,000 per annum or, in other words, less than 8 cents 
per capita per annum. 

The enforcement of the Federal food and drugs act, usually known 
as the pure food law, is another phase of the department’s activities 
which commands the interest of the entire population of the United 
States. Twenty-five or thirty years ago food adulteration was so ram- 
pant that the need for a pure food law was a constant subject of con- 
versation. To-day the purity and honesty of our food and drugs is 
taken more or less as a matter of course. 
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I doubt if many who are listening to me to-night have any conception 
of the extent of the network of inspection which guarantees them 
wholesome and honest products. Yet in the 22 years since the law 
was passed, more than 16,000 seizures and prosecutions have been insti- 
tuted, and in countless constructive ways American manufacturers have 
been shown how to improve the purity of their products, all at a cost 
of less than 1 cent per capita per year. 

The food and drugs act is enforced by the Food, Drug, and Insecti- 
cide Administration of this department. The law is so broad that it 
covers all shipments of foods or drugs, whether for man or for animals, 
whether imported or domestic, except those that originate and are con- 
sumed wholly within the borders of a State. It provides not only that 
your food shall be wholesome but it requires that it shall be honestly 
labeled. It requires that your drugs shall be of the strength and purity 
their labels indicate and that unwarranted claims as to their curative 
worth shall not be made in the labels. The consumer is not only guar- 


anteed full value for the money he spends on his foods and drugs but 
the farmer is guaranteed full value for what he spends for stock feeds 
The law therefore reaches not alone the agricul- 
it covers the city and 
It protects their health and it protects 


and stock remedies. 
tural population of the United States but 
suburban population as well. 
their pocketbook. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey has investigated the food habits of 
the birds and of the 4-footed forms of wild life of the country and 
has made surveys of wild-life conditions for about a half century. 
The wild-life investigations were undertaken to gain exact informa- 
tion regarding their habits and the geographic distribution, abundance, 
and migrations of the various species. The studies are conducted not 
only in the interests of wild-life conservation but also in the inter- 
ests of agriculture, horticulture, stock raising, forestry, and recreation. 

The activities of this bureau embrace research work, conservation 
efforts, wild-life propagation, control operations, and law enforcement. 
The long-term scientific investigations apply to conservation of game 
animals and birds, to control of stock-killing animals and destructive 
rodents, to fur farming and the propagation of game birds in captivity, 
and to the improvement of the Alaskan reindeer industry. 

Among the more important of the laws administered by the Biological 
Survey are the migratory bird treaty act, which protects the birds 
that migrate between the United States and Canada, and the recently 
enacted migratory bird conservation act, which authorizes appropriations 
of nearly $8,000,000 for the creation during the next 10 years of refuges 
for wild fowl. These refuges will be established on important marsh 
and water areas and in other places in the United States where the 
birds have been accustomed to concentrate. 

The Bureau of Plant “Industry is one of the oldest bureaus in the 


department and is interested primarily in improving the quality and | 


insuring a steady supply of the foodstuffs and fibers which the people 
of the United States will use. Workers in this bureau study the trans- 
portation and utilizations of farm crops as well as their production. 
In recent years the horticultural work of this bureau, including as it 
does work with fruits, vegetables, nuts, and ornamental plants, has 
increased very materially. 

The plant quarantine and control administration of the Department 
of Agriculture enforces the plant quarantine act which regulates the 
importation as well as the movement between States of all plants and 
plant products. Such regulations exclude new and dangerous plant 
pests and prevent the spread of pests which have a more or less 
limited foothold. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics studies the economics of pro- 
duction and marketing, agricultural cooperation, farm organization, farm 
financial relations, farm labor, land economics, and the problems of 
rural life. It collects, interprets, and makes public statistical data 
relating to the production, marketing, and distribution of farm products. 
It provides market-inspection service on fruits, vegetables, and other 
products and grading service on dairy and poultry products and on 
meats. 

Several regulatory acts are also administered in this bureau. 

The Bureau of Home Economics is one of the newest branches of the 
Department of Agriculture but is one which will be of increasing value 
to homemakers, both rural and urban, as time goes on. The Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils is also carrying on work in its food-research 
division which is of interest and value to all housewives. This last- 
named bureau has charge of the soil survey and all chemical and physical 
problems which are related to agriculture, It has accomplished a great 
deal of good through its research on the industrial utilization of farm 
products. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry is also one of the new bureaus, having 
been established by congressional action in 1924. Prior to that time 
the dairy work of the department had been a part of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

The activities of the dairy bureau include investigations in pro- 
duction, manufacture, and utilization of milk and milk products. 
Special stress is laid on the fundamentals affecting the efficiency of 
production and the improvement of quality. Progress in this last 
direction is undoubtedly largely responsible for the material increase 
in the per capita consumption of dairy products which has taken 
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place in recent years. The increased use of such products must 
eventually have a beneficial effect on public health. 

The workers in the Bureau of Entomology study the life history and 
habits of insects injurious and beneficial to agriculture in order that 
they may develop practical methods of destroying the injurious ones 
and of promoting the increase and spread of those found to be bene- 
ficial. They also study insects affecting the health of man and 
animals, and although their work is seldom spectacular they are 
rendering a real service. 

The grain-futures administration has supervision of the public mar- 
kets on which grain is bought or sold for future delivery and seeks to 
protect the interests of farmers, grain dealers, and millers who use 
those markets. 

All of the fact-finding activities of the Department of Agriculture 
would be of little value if there were no provision for the dissemina- 
tion of these facts. For that reason the department is emphasizing the 
work of the extension service and the office of information. The 
former is chiefly concerned with the supervision of a large corps of 
men and women, commonly known as county agents, home-demonstra- 
tion agents, or county-club agents, and a smaller corps of subject 
matter specialists, 

The office of information has charge of press releases, radio programs, 
and publications of the department. Literally tons of bulletins, book- 
lets, and pamphlets are published and distributed by the department 
annually. These are not thrown out carelessly, but instead are sup- 
plied only to those who are sufficiently interested to ask for them. 
The greatest number of them are the familiar farmers’ bulletins which 
are written in simple and practical style for popular use instead of 
for scientists. 

During the past four years I have learned to think of the Department 
of Agriculture as a storehouse of information for every citizen of the 
United States who is even remotely connected with agriculture, a store- 
house the contents of which is yours for the asking. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGuarprA] that he had agreed to recognize 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. DAvEeNportT] first. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. DAVENPORT. I would like, Mr. Speaker, to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I wish to say a few words about alleged Ways and Means 
Committee leaks and secrecies recently animadverted to by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], and I direct attention to a 
portion of his speech which mentions the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALpricH] and myself, and which is related to a 
matter with which we are familiar, which involves a problem 
and paragraphs of the tariff bill which we have been working 
out together. 

At one point in his remarks, in an outburst of tragic elo- 
quence, the gentleman from Texas exclaimed: 


Now, I wonder if it is true that the proposed provisions of the bill 
are becoming known to the country and to certain special interests of 
the country and that the House of Representatives and the balance of 
the country are kept in the dark. 

Somebody— 


Says the gentleman from Texas— 


is getting information. Somebody knows about the new section B of 
paragraph 402 and gives the language of it. * * * For instance, a 
broker undertakes to describe this new section-— 


Says the gentleman from Texas, and he quotes: 


Machine-finished paper, commercially known as newsprint, 
paper commercially or commonly known as rotogravure 
used in the manufacture of newspapers. 


Section B, paragraph 402—a broker in New York who knows 
an agreed-upon definition of newsprint paper after it has been 
submitted as a suggestion to the chairman of the free list and 
the chairman of the paper schedule, by those whom the gentle- 
man from Texas refers to as the broker’s associates in the 
fast. As the printing-paper paragraphs have not even yet been 
finished by the Ways and Means Committee, it doth not yet 
appear what the final result will be. But to quote further from 
the speech of the gentleman from Texas: 

This man says it has been agreed upon 
advised to that effect. Now— 


except 
paper, and 


and that he has been 


Declaims the gentleman from Texas— 


if you know what a definition is to be, it is very important because 
sometimes a definition is more important than the rate. If you are 
advised as to what the valuations are to be in the new section B of 
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paragraph 402, it is important and the membership of the House ought 


to have an opportunity to have that information, the same as these 
gentlemen who are especially interested in having it. 


I desire to make a few comments upon this extraordinary 
outburst. In the first place, I turn to paragraph 402 of the 
existing tariff schedules. I find it reads as follows: 

Brier root, or brier wood, ivy or laurel root, and similar wood 
unmanufactured, or not further advanced than cut into blocks suitable 
for the articles into which they are intended to be converted, 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 


Both the broker and the gentleman from Texas seem at 
least to have started from an inaccurate basis of reality. Para- 
graph 402 does not fit and there is no section B in the paragraph 
at all. 

Comment No. 2: The leak to the broker and ultimately to the 
gentleman from Texas of the alleged agreed-upon definition of 
newsprint ; 

Machine-finished paper commercially known as newsprint, 
paper commercially or commonly known as rotograyure paper— 


the knowledge of which, according to the gentleman from 
Texas, may be very important and have some bearing on. the 
question of valuations under the nonexistent section B of 
paragraph 402, relating to brier root, ivy, and laurel, is in 
reality nothing in the world but a clarified definition of stand- 
ard newsprint already in the act, which in practically identical 
terms is to be found in the public hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee on page 8356, a hearing at which the gentle- 
man from Texas was present, or had full opportunity to he 
present, and at which even the broker from New York might 
have been present if he had wished. 

So this alleged leak to the broker and ultimately to the gen- 
tleman from Texas turns out to be in substance a quotation from 
the testimony of a witness at the public hearing, intended to 
clarify in language the intent of Congress as to the kind of 


except 


printing paper that should come in duty free under paragraph | 


1672. The paragraph has not yet been finally agreed upon by 
subcommittee or whole committee. It has no earthly or lunar 
relatién to valuations or rates or leaks or secrecies. It has al- 
ways been in the open. 
Texas could have read it in substance in the printed testimony 
and could have differentiated it from section B, paragraph 402, 
on briar root, ivy, and laurel, if either one of them had taken 
the trouble to inform himself. This episode indicates already 
that both the broker and the gentleman from Texas were catch- 
ing at straws, without bothering too much about ‘checking up 
on the facts. 

Comment No. 3: Sadly enough for this legend of leakage and 
secrecies in the speech of the gentleman from Texas, sadly 
enough for the yearning broker with his flair for advance in- 
formation, this definition of newsprint was not at all the prob- 
lem which the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. AtpricH] 
and I were working at, but merely an incident of the problem. 
The thing we were working at, and about which he and I as 
individuals, with responsibilities as chairman of the free list 
and of paper, inquired of publishers, paper manufacturers, the 
Government Bureau of Standards, the Government Printing 
Office, the Treasury, the customs appraisers, was a definition of 
book paper for paragraph 1301 of the paper schedule so as to 
distinguish it from newsprint. 

Now, the broker and the gentleman from Texas could have 
gotten track of what is really the point at issue without resort 
to the theory of secrecy or leakage. This definition is in sub- 
stance printed in the testimony of the public hearings at pages 
6845 and 6846, volume 13, the schedule of papers and books. 

When you read that suggested formula, you will see at once 
its close connection with valuations, rates, and important defini- 
tions which should be kept from selfish interests: 


If any paper contains bleached chemical pulp (whether manufactured 
by sulphite, soda, sulphate, or by modified, or other cooking process), or 
if out of the total fiber content of any paper more than 30 per cent 
is unbleached sulphite, or if the weight of any paper (of which un- 
bleached sulphite is less than 30 per cent of the total fiber content) 
is less than 30 pounds or more than 35 pounds per ream of 500 sheets, 
on the basis of 24 by 36 inches, or if the average thickness of any paper 
is less than three @ne-thousandths or more than four one-thousandths 
of an inch, or if any paper is in rolls less than 16 inches wide and less 
than 28 inches in diameter, or if any paper is in sheets less than 20 
by 30 inches in dimension, or if any paper contains ingredients causing 
an ash content of more than 2 per cent, or if any paper contains 
ingredients whereby the rate of water penetration as determined by the 
copper plate method for running size tests with the valley size tester 
is greater than three seconds, or if the finish of any paper (as deter- 
mined by an average of 10 tests, 5 on each side of the sheet, tests to be 
made at distances of at least 1 square inch apart and made with the 
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Ingersoll glarimeter) exceeds 47 per cent gloss * * * 
paper shall be dutiable. 


This formula the Customs Service of the Government has 
been using a portion of for some time and you will at once 
observe that it needs very badly the technical advice of the 
expert. If the broker could only have known that this was the 
real subject matter of the alleged secret agreement and that 
he could find it in substance in the published hearings open to 
all, what a computation he could have made on valuations and 
rates, and how the stock tickers might have clicked with 
excitement ! 

As I say, we have not yet these newsprint paragraphs to suit 
us, therefore the broker and the gentleman from Texas must 
for a little time be in suspense. Mr. Atpricu and I found the 
printed testimony insufficient, and so, in the performance of our 
duty, we have consulted and perhaps shall consult further pub- 
lishers, paper manufacturers, the staff of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, of the Government Printing Office, and the.Treasury. And 
when we are through and the paragraph is completed, we hope 
to have a formula that will serve the Government in its tariff 
administration. Every step in this task might go on under the 
pitiless eye of the gentleman from Texas and under the yearning 
curiosity of the inquiring broker. 

There is one more declaration of the gentleman from Texas 
upon which I wish to comment. Referring to the recent public 
hearings upon tariff schedules, he says: 

During these hearings it was distinctly stated and understood and 
an agreement was reached by the majority and the minority members, 
or I might say the entire committee, that when the hearings closed, no 
more information would be given to the committee upon which they 
would base their conclusions, 


Certainly the understanding of the agreement by the gentle- 
man from Texas could not have precluded any subcommittee 
chairman, responsible for a fair conclusion, from seeking for the 
facts from official sources, both public and private, if these facts 
were not revealed in previous testimony. As individuals, the 
chairmen of the subcommittees and other members must neces- 
sarily not be put into strait-jackets. When the testimony is 
studied it appears in certain instances that unless further in- 
quiry is made, all possibility of a fair solution vanishes. The 
theory that the chairman or any other member should close his 
eyes and ears and mind to anything he might learn after the 
Such an idea is born in the atmosphere of 


all such 


hearings, is puerile. 
partisan suspicion and futility, and not in the free air of respon- 
sible men performing a task for the good of the country. 

Mr. AtpricH asks me to say to the House that he requested 
added information about paragraphs 1672 and 1301 after the 
hearings, from publishers and paper manufacturers, as I did 
from the Bureau of Standards, the Government Printing Office, 


and the Treasury. Mr. Atpricu did right and a most service- 
able action as will appear later, and I back him in it to the 
limit. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Rhode Island and I are all the more con- 
cerned to put before the House this simple recital of unassail- 
able facts because we have no reason for membership in this 
body except a desire to earn and to deserve a reputation for 
eareful loyalty to public duty. [Applause.] And if anything 
untoward or unfortunate should happen to any matter of con- 
sequence with which we are connected, for which we are respon- 
sible, we should feel like a soldier in time of war who had slept 
at his post. 

The Ways and Means Committee is attempting to perform a 
monumental task, almost an impossible task. In this revision 
it has come to lean upon expert advice to an extent that perhaps 
it never did before. And the range of such expert studies must 
be widely increased in the future if Congress is to have a rea- 
sonable basis of fact upon which to formulate its tariff conclu- 
sions. There will no doubt be differences of opinion as to the 
justice of the revision, either in whole or in part. But I have 
marveled as a junior member of the committee at the tre- 
mendous industry and earnestness of the men who are doing the 
work. And I dislike it that there should go to the country, in 
advance of the report which the committee will shortly make 
to Congress, any unworthy innuendo of secret special influence 
that will tend to weaken the confidence of the citizens in the 
integrity of the committee’s purpose. [Applause.] The amount 
and character of the protection, the conflicting claims of the 
producers and the consumers, the extent to which a sound 
foreign policy must modify protective practice, there will be 
difference enough of opinion in the country about that. But 
the debate should be carried on without recourse to rumor or 
innuendo. 

I think our distinguished minority leader, whom I highly 
esteem, and who is much better informed on most matters than 
he seems to be on leaks and secrecies, should be reasonably con- 
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siderate of men who have toiled here at the task for nearly four 
months, while the Member from Texas, free from responsibility 
and worry, has no doubt been gleefully kicking up his heels in 
the green pastures of his native State. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House ter 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House, 
there was not a Member of this House who was more delighted 
than myself when the gentleman from New York [Mr. Daven- 
PORT] was assigned to the Committee on Ways and Means. I 
think he is a real contribution to that committee. He is a man 
of ability, a man of integrity, and to me the great thing about 
him was his position in reference to certain legislation which 
has met the approval of the House, and that was on the estate 
tax. I want to congratulate the Republican organization of the 
House upon assigning new members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means who have the same views on internal-revenue taxes, 
namely, the gentleman from New York [Mr. DAvenporT], the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who, I understand, favor an estate tax. 

I did not intend to say, and I do not say now, nor will the 
record show, that I cast any reflection on any members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I was criticizing the system 
and methods which have been adopted by the majority members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in the consideration of 
the tariff bill. I do not think it ought to have been considered 
except by the entire committee, and since the committee was 
particularly anxious that the entire hearings should be had 
before the full committee I thought it was a little unjust, a 
little inconsiderate of the minority Members as well as of the 
majority membership of the House who are not members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, to take additional testimony. 
I think so yet. 

I did not intend to reflect on the gentleman from New York or 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. AtpricH]. By the way, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island is a distinguished Member of 
this House and also a valuable contribution to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. I knew the father of the gentleman from 


Rhode Island, who was an eminent Senator from that State. 
When I first came to this body I did not have much admiration 


for him. I was not particularly impressed with his legislative 
integrity. But I learned better after I came to Congress through 
some very distinguished gentlemen from Texas, who were Sena- 
tors at that time, and I now take pleasure in saying that he 
had a worthy son, now a Member of this House. 

I only want to call attention to the fact that has been admitted 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Davenport] that they 
had accepted and received and had worked upon, according to 
his statement, evidence taken from private sources after the 
hearings had closed. 

Now, the gentleman from New York [Mr. DAvENporT] admits 
that instead of the hearings having been concluded when we ad- 
journed at the last session of Congress, they have opened them 
up, and he is now receiving, he says, from private sources in- 
formation upon which he and the Republican members of the 
committee are drawing this bill. 

I submit, as a matter of fairness, that the majority members 
of the Ways and Means Committee should not receive informa- 
tion from private interests without giving the same to the 
minority members and to the country. 

When I valled the attention of the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. HAwLey] to that, he agreed that it ought to have been 
done, and here is the result [indicating manuscript]. There is 
not a Member of the Congress who can read this in three days. 
These are suggestions of private interests to the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee which was laid on my desk 
Saturday afternoon as a result of this demand for public hear- 
ing, and there is not a Member of the House who can even read 
it, much less digest it, in three days. Do you think this is 
proper? 

When they gave you, Mr. Davenport, the definition of print 
paper, why did you not give that information to the country? 
Why did you not give me an opportunity to answer that defini- 
tion, and I think I could. I think I will refer to the effect of it 
at this moment. It is a newspaper proposition. You propose 
by that definition to release the newspapers from paying tariff 
taxes, and you propose by that definition to compel every child 
in this Union who goes to school and uses a tablet to pay the 
tariff taxes. That is the difference in the definition. Special 
private interests, powerful interests, are telling you how to 
write the definition, so they can be relieved of tariff taxation, 
while you tax every child who has to buy a tablet in which 
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to add up 2 and 2. This was wrong. You ought to have 
given it to the country. You started in on the 7th day of last 
month to prepare the bill, and you gave this additional infor- 
mation to the country on the 20th day of this month, and that 
is the first information this House or the country had as to 
what they had suggested since the closing of the hearings. 

People interested in these matters had the right to reply. 
You did not give them a chance. That is unfair to the interests 
that are opposed to these suggestions. 

What you ought to have done, when some gentleman came in 
to give you additional information, was what we did with respect 
to the public hearings—send it to the printer, let him print it, 
so the country could know what it was. You did not do this. 
Is this fair? 

Now, you were talking about leaks. I did not refer to them 
the other day, but I will now since the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DAveNnportT] has talked about leaks. 

I read in a great New York paper, the Journal of Commerce, 
which is known as the financial paper in this country, the pur- 
ported rates on textiles. Every Member of this House prob- 
ably read that. I am satisfied that every Republican member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, that is making up this bill, 
has read it. Was it correct? I saw in the press, and I have 
been told authoritatively that one of the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee said that you had agreed upon a 3-cent 
rate on sugar. Is that so? Everything was to be considered 
as executive. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw trey] 
told me that no one was to give out any information except 
himself. Did you give out, Mr. Hawtey, information that the 
rate on sugar was to be 3 cents? 

This is of some importance. Sometimes they speculate in 
sugar on the market, they tell me. This information went out, 
and the chairman of the committee, Mr. Haw ey, ought to tell 
the country whether or not these leaks are correct. He does 
not do it, so the country can speculate. 

But we have at least one thing. When the gentleman said 
that a subcommitiee of the Ways and Means Committee was 
receiving additional information upon which to base this bill 
he was telling the truth. The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Davenport] was telling the truth, and he also says that 
the agreement made by the committee, which he does not deny, 
that the full, complete hearings were adjourned and that you 
were to get no information except from Government Officials 
in order to clear up any technical matter, that that was not 
binding, although he was a member of the committee when the 
agreement was made. But it did not bind him, he said. It 
bound me and it bound everybody else. 

Now, the gentleman says that I was down in Texas having 
a good time. I would like to have helped you draw this bill. 
I would have been glad to have contributed whatever service 
I could. I believe that is the way the bill ought to have been 
made up. I have repeatedly said I thought the tariff ought to 
be taken out of politics. You seem to want to keep it in poli- 
tics. I want to make it a business transaction, and I want to 
determine in this way, if I can, the rates that ought to be 
applied to each and every paragraph in the proposed bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman may be extended five minutes. 
I want to ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for five additional minutes, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to look at these sheets and ask 
what they are. 

Mr. GARNER. They were sent to my office from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office by the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. HAWLEY. 
I understand they are additional hearings since the committee 
closed its hearings in February. The gentleman frour Illinois 
can tell me whether or not that is correct. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that what I 
hold here, “ Volume 17, Supplemental and Miscellaneous Briefs,” 
are probably the briefs which were filed subsequent to March 2 
and up to March 9, under the agreement which was made in an 
open meeting of the committee upon a motion which I made and 
which I think the gentleman supported. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We had concluded the public hearings 
and an order was entered by the committee that up to and 
including March 9, persons so desiring might file additional 
briefs in written or printed form. This was done and that is 
the portion of the hearings to which reference was made. These 
briefs were all filed in accordance with the agreement nrade in 
the committee. 
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Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman make a statement to the 
effect that not a thing in these documents, in substance, has 
come to the committee since March 9? 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. I have not seen them and I do not know. 

Mr. GARNER. I ask whether that is true. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have not seen them until this moment. 
I do know that they contain the material to which I have 
referred. It was very voluminous and it was brought in and 
filed with the committee in accordance with the unanimous- 
consent agreenrent that such Members might file written briefs 
after the close of March 2 and including March 9—only state- 
ments in writing. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman contend that 
this document contains no information received by the committee 
since March 9? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have not seen the papers until this 
moment—if the gentleman will give me five minutes to look 
them over. 

Mr. GARNER. I will say this: If it contains no information 
since that date the document is all right, but this committee 
should have printed it before. I venture the assertion that it 
does contain documents received after that time, and I venture 
the further assertion that if it does not contain them the gentle- 
man from Illinois and his associates have received documents 
since that time on which they base their conclusions. If you did 
receive documents after that tinre it was your duty to give them 
to the membership of the House, and you did not do it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman say that the docu- 
ments which I have described, volume 17, does contain matters 
that were filed since that time? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not, for I have not had time to read 
them, but I do say, and this the gentleman will not deny, that 
he and his associates have received information from private 


sources since that date upon which they are basing this bill. . 


[Applause.] If you have received private information since the 
hearings you should have published them as quick as you 
received them—had them printed and given to the membership 
of the House and to the country. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. How long have the documents to which 
the gentleman refers been in his hands? 

Mr. GARNER. Since last Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And the gentleman states that he has 
not had time to look them over since Saturday morning and 
does not know whether they contain information filed later 
than March 9? 

Mr. GARNER. I wonder why it was that the documents were 
not printed on March 9. They were all in then. If they were 
in, and a part of the record on March 9, why were they not 
printed ; why are you keeping them back until April 20? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I presume the gentleman wants me 
to go into a detailed description of the workings of the Print- 
ing Office and tell why it was necessary to sort out the material 
and place them under the paragraphs where they belong. We 
have been delayed in receiving the printed matter through no 
fault of the members of the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the strange thing to me is that 
after Congress had adjourned and we had printed 13,000 pages 
of the hearings the Printing Office is so busy, so congested with 
work, that after March 9, it took them until April 20 to print 
a little document like this. That can not be true. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have three 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. 
in the reply of the gentleman from Texas which particularly 
refer to the portion of his speech which I was discussing. But 
there are two or three points worth noting. The gentleman 
from Texas wished to know why Mr. AtpricH and myself, as 
soon as we received suggestions from official sources, public and 
private, after the hearings, did not immediately go to the 
country with them. I read you the scientific formula which we 
were at work on. If we had gone to the country with it, it 
would have helped a lot. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And that same formula is now in the 
printed hearings. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. There is no doubt about it; and the 
substance of it is used by the Customs Service already. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 
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Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman received any information 
Since the hearings were closed from any private sources con- 
cerning the proposed provisions of the bill? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. From private official sources, 

Mr. GARNER. What is a private official source? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I call a private official souree under the 
paper schedule such an organization as the Paper and Pulp 
Association or the Publishers Association, one of the great 
associations which has its experts who can furnish suggestions 
side by side with the experts of the Government. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, the gentleman has received 


information from private sources from those gentlemen who 
were interested in the particular tariff rates. 
We did not simply receive it from them. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. 
We sent for it. 

Mr. GARNER. And after you sent for them and they gave 
you this information, did you have the information printed? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The information was entirely with refer- 
ence to the scientific formula, and we had it tested first by the 
Bureau of Standards and the Government Printing Office and 
by the Treasury and by the customs authorities, and in good 
time it will come to the House, and in the meantime the matter 
is under advisement. 

Mr. GARNER. We had hearings for all those purposes that 
you have received information about from private officials, cor- 
porations interested in rates and definitions. Have you printed 
that information and do you propose to give that information 
in the form of hearings, printed, to the House of Representatives 
and to the country? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. We propose to give the substance of that 
information in the report to the House. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, the Wood Pulp Association 
has suggested a definition. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The Paper and Pulp Association. 

Mr. GARNER. The Paper and Pulp Association has sug- 
gested a definition. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. At the request of the chairman of the 
free list, Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. GARNER. At the request of Mr. Aupricu, the chairman 
of the free list? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That is right. 

Mr. GARNER. And that request was made after the hearings 
were closed, and the response to that request was given after 
the hearings were closed. If you had published that statement 
would not the country have had an opportunity to give you infor- 
mation in opposition to that before you make up your bill? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The information that came was in the 
nature of the refining of a scientific formula at present in use 
by the Government, and to have rushed it immediately before 
the country would have been a foolish thing to do, would it not? 
The proper advisers on that are the experts in the Bureau of 
Standards, in the Treasury Department, in the customs depart- 
ment, and the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. GARNER. We completed our hearings, and the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr, ALpricH] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr Davenport], or at least the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, decided that there was not sufficient information, 

Mr. DAVENPORT. And I backed him up in it. 

Mr. GARNER. And the gentleman backed him up, and you 
sent for some officials of the Paper and Pulp Association, some 
officers of that association, to refine the definition. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No; let us get that right. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr GARNER. Mr. Atpricu asked the experts of this asso- 
ciatiun to come here? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Atprica asked the officials to furnish 
suggestions, and they did. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Speaker, in the hearings the American 
Pulp and Paper Association had one definition and the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association another. Apparently 
there was a conflict between those two definitions. I asked the 
representatives of those two associations if they would not sub- 
mit a definition which was not in conflict for the consideration 
of the committee—not that it would necessarily be acted 
upon, but I simply asked them to clear up the language of the 
two definitions which the two organizations had submitted to 
the committee originally in the hearings. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I have just two or three 
minutes left, and have only one or two more suggestions to 
make. So far as concerns any alleged hard-and-fast agreement 
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between the majority and the minority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee about the acceptance of any information 
whatever from any private official or public source after the 
hearings, I think that is altogether too broad a statement of it. 
If I had thought it involved no consultations about any item 
which was confused in the testimony and which was unfrank 
and unbelievable—if I had thought that I could not consult real 
experts with respect to that item afterward, do you suppose for 
a moment that I would have agreed to any such an arrangement 
as the gentleman from Texas says we agreed upon? It seems 
to me it would have been perfectly stupid to have done that. 
In every item where there is a question, I think it is the duty 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, who is responsible, to see 
to it that he gets every bit of information that he can; and, of 
course, it is clearly so when with reference to an intricate, 
scientific formula like this; and I say to the gentleman from 
Texas that he must have reformed since 1913, because the 
Underwood tariff bill was drawn by the Vemocratic majority 
then exactly as this bill is being drawn now, and under the 
same rule, and the Republicans were barred. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I said then, and I say now, that that was 
wrong. The Democrats nrake mistakes, but that does not justify 
the Republicans in doing the same thing. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. But I ask the gentleman from Texas 
whether he fought on the floor of the House then to have it 
changed as he is doing now under a Republican régime? [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


Mr. CELLER appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, unfortunately my colleague 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McCuintic] is unavoidably absent from 
¢he House on account of very serious illness. He probably will 
not be able to be in attendance here for a considerable time, and 
I ask unanimous consent to submit for present consideration a 
resolution authorizing him to be sworn in. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 27 


Whereas JaMES V. McCLINTIC, a Representative from the State of 
Oklahoma, from the seventh district thereof, has been unable from 
sickness to appear in person to be sworn as a Member of the House, 
and there being no contest or. question as to his election: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or deputy named by him, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to administer the oath of office to said JAMES V. 
McCuintic at Rochester, Minn., and that the said oath, when ad- 
ministered as herein authorized, shall be accepted and received by the 
House as the oath of office of the said JAMES V. McCLINTIC, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the Hon. Vernon 
Gates, judge of the third judicial district, Rochester, Minn., to 
administer the oath of office to the gentleman ‘from Oklahoma 
[Mr. McCrintic}]. : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA rose, 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for four minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. I shall object to further requests for grants 
of the right to speak. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think the gentleman should ob- 
ject. I also desire to consume a few minutes. I was on my 
feet requesting time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrReapway]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
recognized. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that the tariff 
discussion would start next week instead of to-day. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GARNER] is ready to entertain suspicion 
at all times; he is already seeing red on the tariff; and he is 
living up to his reputation to-day. He admits that he had in 
his possession, and has had since Saturday morning, certain 
information, and, while it is contained in but a few sheets of 
paper, he says he has not had time to find out whether there is 
anything in it which justifies the remarks he has made this 
morning. I think the gentleman might have taken a little time 


from Massachusetts is 
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out of his church service to find out the contents of those papers 
before he makes accusations against his fellow members on the 
committee. 

Now, I want to say, as one of the members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, that I have looked for information on the 
textile schedules since the 9th of March. The subcommittee of 
which I am chairman has traveled throughout New England and 
in New York State and in New York City and in the South to 
get information at first hand. We are glad we went and got it. 
We would have been glad to have had the gentleman from Texas 
with us, because I think he would have learned something if he 
had joined us on these trips. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will yield, although I have only four 
minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. I know the gentleman is informed concerning 
this bill. Is the statement in the Journal of Commerce correct? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have not seen the paper. I do not know 

whether it is right or wrong, but in any event it was not given 
out officially by anybody. The rates have not been agreed upon 
by the subcommittee or by the fuil committee. I say that for 
the gentleman’s information. Perhaps that is the information 
he is looking for. The subcommittee has not yet agreed upon 
a rate, so that if he wants to go to the Journal of Commerce or 
any other nonofficial souree for information, he is at liberty to 
go there and get it. There has been no information given out 
by the full committee or by the subcommittee. That is a truth- 
ful answer to the gentleman’s statement. 
' The gentleman is quoted in the press yesterday to the effect 
that he had “ smoked us out,” and that he had smoked out the 
Secretary of State. What a ridiculous statement for the gentle 
man from Texas to make, because the information that the 
Secretary of State brought to the Republican members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means was, according to the agreement, 
ordered to go in print before the Secretary ever left the Ways 
and Means Committee room. And yet the gentleman from Texas 
is conceited enough to think that he “smoked us out.” He did 
nothing of the kind. [Applause.] 

There is another thing about this long debate here in con- 
nection with the gentleman from Texas. Certainly he has not 
done much toward the writing of the bill. I call his attention 
to the fact that the Republican members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means had no part in the preparation of the 
Underwood tariff bill. I was here at that time. But we are 
not going to be as close as that. But the gentleman’s party was 
right then, and we are right now, in having the party in power 
write the tariff law. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 


ALIEN 


Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GvarpiA] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA... Mr. Speaker, I want to take. only.a few 
minutes to call attention to some misrepresentations. that. are 
being made concerning: the return of property now in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian. Owners of such property are 
importuned by collection agencies, lawyers, and others who seek 
retainers on a contingent basis. Claimants are entitled to the 
return of 80 per cent of their property. Retainers are sought 
on innuendos. that payments are delayed unless claims are 
turned over to such parties for collection. I have here a letter 
written by a solicitor or collection agent in Berg, Germany. 
I am informed that he has circularized many of the people 
having property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 
Here is the letter. I will purposely omit the name of this man 
as I do not want to advertise him. The letter is dated March 
30, 1929: 


PROPERTY 


Bere, March 30, 1929. 


It might interest you to know that I have had splendid results in 
collecting moneys due Germans that are in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian in America in a very short time. I take the 
liberty, therefore, of stating the following: 

The Alien Property Custodian has paid, up to March 1 of this year, 
294 claims. This does not represent even 8 per cent of the claims that 
have been handed in. It is easy to understand, then, in view of this, 
that it will require many years to regulate and pay all of the claims. 

In case it would be your wish to receive, at the very latest, within 
three months, 80 per cent of your claim, I would be very willing to 
take up the matter with you personally. I also wish to emphasize 
that my efforts require no advance fees. 

Should you then think it worth while to receive 80 per cent within 
90 days, I would ask you to kindly make an appointment with me. 
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It will be seen that this letter seeks to convey the idea that 
the writer can obtain results within 90 days, while if he is not 
retained it will require many years, to use his own language, 
before the claimants can receive payment. The whole letter 
is misleading and misrepresents the facts. As a matter of fact, 
from the figures which I obtained from the Alien Property 
Custodian, I find that to date 777 claims have been paid. In 
addition to that, 376 claims have been entirely approved by the 
Alien Property Custodian and transmitted to the Treasury 
Department for payment. This makes a total of 1,144 claims 
already cleared by the custodian. Inasmuch as the smaller 
claims are being solicited, I inquired from the Alien Property 
Custodian as to the percentage of smaller claims being paid. 
I find that 114 claims between $10,000 and $20,000 and 93 
claims between $5,000 and $10,000 have been paid. Of claims 
under $5,000, 280 have been paid. The smaller claims have by 
no means been neglected, as will be seen by a comparison of the 
figures I have just quoted. Here are the number of claims and 
the amounts paid to date: 

Classification of war claims paid 
Over $2,000,000 
Between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 
Between $500,000 and $600,000 
Between $400,000 and $500,000 
Between $300,000 and $400,000 
Between $100,000 and $300,000 
Between $75,000 and $100,000 
Between $50,000 and $75,000 
Between $40,000 and $50,000 
Between $30,000 and $40,000 
Between $20,000 and $30,000 
Between $10,000 and $20,000 
Between $5,000 and $10,000_ 
Under §6,000.....wccsnnascnes 


Total 


The forms, application blanks, and all information are avail- 
able and furnished by the Alien Property Custodian. Naturally, 
proper proof must be submitted, and in many cases, where the 
original owner is dead, it is necessary to submit proof of the re- 
lationship and rights of the plaintiffs to the property. All 
these details and instructions are furnished by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. It is well that people residing abroad having 
property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian should 
know that none of these solicitors or agents have any special 
influence, and that if an agent or solicitor or lawyer can get 
payment in 90 days, as represented in the letter I have just 
read, it is possible for the original claimant to get paid just as 
quick without the necessity of paying any commission to anyone. 

I simply want to make this statement at this time so it will 
be known by persons having property in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian that the facts stated by these agents are 
not true; that the American Government is proceeding with due 
diligence to the payment of these claims; and I feel I voice 
the sentiments of the House when we advise all claimants that 
it is not necessary to retain a lawyer or a collection agency or to 
pay one cent of commission. If they will write to the Alien 
Property Custodian they will be given the forms and all in- 
formation necessary and payments will be made just as quick, 
if not quicker, than through a collection agency. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How many unpaid claims are there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There are 2,000 in course of settlement. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, on account of the amount of time 
used on extraneous subjects this morning and on account of 
additional demands for time in general debate it has become 
evident that to-day will not be sufficient time to complete gen- 
eral debate on the farm relief bill. In order that there may be 
ample time and that no one may be crowded out who wishes 
to speak on this subject, I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate may run through to-morrow under the same conditions 
as heretofore agreed upon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that general debate on the bill H. R. 1 be 
prolonged over to-morrow under the same conditions as hereto- 
fore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—- 
and I shall not object—I would like to know when we will 
probably vote on the bill, because there are a few Members 
absent who have asked me to notify them when to be here 
in order to vote? 

Mr. TILSON. If the request I have just made is granted, 
the extension will give suflicient time so that we may begin 
reading the bill under the 5-minute rule on Wednesday. 

Mr. LARSEN. Then we will hardly have a vote until Thurs- 
day? 

Mr. TILSON. ‘Two days will probably be sufficient under the 
5-minute rule; but that is only a guess, 
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Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. If all the gentlemen who have requested time 
on this side take it, I have requests now for seven hours on this 
side unfilled. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman may consume seven hours 
to-day and to-morrow and still finish general debate under this 
agreement. 

Mr. ASWELL. Not unless some of the gentlemen voluntarily 
agree to cut down the time requested. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I have some requests for time and I would like to be 
allotted an additional 20 minutes. I have had requests that 
I can not comply with, and I think I ought to be allotted 20 or 
30 minutes additional. I did not ask for anything additional 
on the first extension of time, but I think I ought to have this 
time if the extension is granted. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will be pleased to yield the gentleman the 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

- FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mapes in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL and Mr. JONES of Texas rose. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recog- 
nized for perhaps 10 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, I have very great admiration for the President 
of the United States. He is a man of great ability. He pos- 
sesses broad knowledge. He has had an extensive experience in 
many fields. In the light of these facts his debenture letter is 
the most amazing communication to which he has ever given 
utterance. 

His discussion is wholly theoretical. Every objection which 
he makes to the debenture plan applies with equal force to any 
tariff system. Yet we have the tariff system as a practical 
matter. 

The debenture plan merely complements the tariff and makes 
it effective on surplus crops on which a direct tariff can not be 
made effective. 

If the plan is so childish and silly, why did England keep it 
in effect for more than 100 years or, in other words, as long as 
her limited acreage could possibly produce surplus crops? Why, 
after trying out the law as an experiment, did she in reenacting 
the law, recite in the preamble that— 


forasmuch as it had been found by experience that the exportation of 
corn, wheat, and barley into foreign parts when the price thereof is at a 
low rate in the Kingdom had been a great advantage not merely to the 
owner of the land but to the trade of the Kingdom in general— 


as a reason for its reenactment? 

If it is so absurd, why did Alexander Hamilton, the patron 
saint of the tariff, say in his report On Manufactures in 1791 
that the true way to conciliate the conflicting interests between 
agriculture and industry was the bounty system, payable out of 
the receipts of the tariff? 

The President makes the objection that it will cause overpro- 
duction. It will not do so to any greater extent than any farm 
measure that will increase the price to the farmer. Is the 
President opposing any kind of farm relief that will increase 
the price of the farmer’s products? On this basis alone can 
there be any effective relief? The farmer has sense enough to 
know that overproduciion causes trouble under any system. 
The same curb on production can be applied on this as can be 
applied to any relief bill. 

Another objection is that the dealers would get the benefits 
rather than the farmer. This was not true in England. It is not 
true in Germany, Czechoslovakia, nor in Sweden, where the plan 
is in operation. Just why would it be true in America? 

In this connection may I ask if the plan would not give any 
of the benefits of an increased price to the farmer, why would it 
stimulate overproduction? 
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Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I repeat that question. If it would 
not give the farmer an increased price, why would it stimulate 
overproduction ? 

Does the gentleman from Iowa want to answer that question? 

Mr. COLE. I want to ask the gentleman a corresponding 
question. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not care to yield for that. 

Mr. COLE. Well, I will answer the question. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I prefer to finish my statement, and 
then, if I have time, I will yield to the gentleman. 

The President using wheat as an illustration says the price 
would not be reflected back to the farmer. If not, then the 
cooperative organizations by exporting themselves could get 20 
cents per bushel more than the nonmembers, and you would in- 
stantly have practically 100 per cent cooperative organizations in 
every community. Besides, in such an event, the stabilization 
corporations provided in this bill could become rich by this 
added advantage, and these corporations are to be owned and 
controlled by the farmers. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it not a fact that the debenture 
plan is inconsistent with the so-called cooperative plan? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No; it is not. It is merely supple- 
mentary. It does not in any way interfere with the powers of 
the board as set out in the bill. It simply adds an additional 
power to be utilized in the discretion of the board. 

The tariff system is already in effect. It can not benefit the 
producers of our great staple agricultural commodities, because 
they are produced in surplus quantities, yet all of the supplies 
and utensils which are used in producing these commodities 
must be bought at increased prices behind the tariff wall. Is 
there anything unfair in restoring to the producer of these crops 
what is taken away from him now under the tariff system as 
applied on the things that he must buy? That is simply equal- 
ity, and the farmer is entitled to nothing less, 

If the President does not want this plan, which would give 
increased prices and equality to the farmer, then what does he 
have to offer? I shall be glad to support any plan which does 
this. I am not interested in any plan which will not give the 
farmer better prices. Anything which does not would be futile. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 


gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD, THH HOPE OF AGRICULTURAL EQUALITY AND 
INDEPENDENCB 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I shall cooperate with the administration and with 
all the friends of agriculture to secure the passage of the pend- 
ing farm bill, 

For the first time Congress has been assembled in extra 
session to solve the farm problem. It is a day of new hope for 
agriculture. It is the time to reconcile differences of plans and 
to unite upon the principles upon which all are in accord. The 
problem of farm relief should not be delayed, hindered, or 
wrecked by the advocacy of plans about which there is substan- 
tial disagreement. 

THE POLICY 


The purpose is to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries, and at the same time preserve 
the economic independence of the farmer. The policy is to 
promote effective merchandising of agricultural commodities, to 
stabilize prices, to aid in preventing and controlling surpluses, 
to provide for the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities, to establish stabilization corporations, 
and to provide insurance against seasonal declines in price. 
The aim is to encourage the organization of cooperative associa- 
tions to accomplish these purposes. 

Agricultural incomes to-day are insufficient to pay a fair re- 
turn on the value of the capital invested with a fair wage for 
the farmer’s labor, or with a wage that will enable the farmer 
to maintain a standard of living similar to other people of like 
ability. A good crop should bring prosperity and not bank- 
ruptcy to the farmer. The seasonal surplus promotes the 
progress of the Nation. It is security against want and priva- 
tion. It will protect against exorbitant prices. It means safety 
in the event of war. 

THE BOARD 


The Federal farm board is the central factor in the pending 
legislation. The hope of agriculture depends upon the proper 
functioning of the board. It holds the key that will unlock the 
door to agricultural success. 

The board is vested with broad powers. It is essential that 
the agency of the Government to promote the policies which I 
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| have enumerated and about which there is substantial agree- 


ment be vested with liberal power and authority and with 
resources to make possible economic equality and to provide for 
the control and disposition of either a domestic or world sur- 
plus. If the members of the board are determined to remove 
the shackles of agricultural slavery, it will succeed. If the 
board is not in sympathy with the policy to redeem agriculture, 
it will fail. 
ANALYSIS AND SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 


A brief analysis of the essential provisions of the bill should 
be helpful. I make some suggestions that I believe are con- 
structive. 

While it is the declared policy in section 1 to provide for the 
surplus, the emphasis is upon preventing and controlling the 
surplus. I think it important to provide for the disposition of 
the surplus in connection with the control. I suggest that the 
policy of surplus control, with relation to crops of which we 
produce an exportable surplus like cotton and wheat, can be 
promoted by amending section 1 and by inserting after the 
word “ agencies,” in line 10 on page 2, the following: 

By providing for the control and disposition of the surplus of any 
agricultural commodity. 


There should be advantageous foreign as well as domestic 
markets for world products. 

A more serious matter, however, is the language of the bill 
to prevent overproduction. Section 5, paragraph (e), page 10, 
which I quote, provides: 


No loan or advance or insurance agreement under this act shall be 
made by the board if in its opinion such loan or advance or agreement 
is likely to increase substantially the production of any agricultural 
commodity of which there is commonly produced a surplus in excess 
of the annual domestic requirements, 


I doubt if this language is adequate to give relief to the 
crops, of which an exportable surplus is produced. I am frank 
to say that it is the intention of the bill to prevent the over- 
production of these crops in excess of the world’s need, but 
at the same time to give relief in the merchandising and mar- 
keting of these crops. It is not the intention to deny loans or 
advances or insurance to crops of which we produce an export- 
able surplus. The report of the committee is of aid in determin- 
ing the intent. The debates should be of assistance in arriving 
at the intent of Congress. The committee in its report under 
paragraph EK, page 11, states: . 

It would be no service to agriculture where the total world produc- 
tion in many crops affects the price to further increase our production 
and thereby further decrease the world price. 


Again the report says: 


This does not limit the board’s power to assist surplus crops where 
such assistance can be given without further substantially increasing 
production. 


The report of the committee makes clear the intent of the 
bill. To remove any doubt and in fairness to crops like cotton, 
wheat, and corn, I respectfully suggest that an amendment be 
inserted at the end of line 26, page 10, in the following words: 
“Or in excess of the requirements for orderly marketing.” 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In a moment. 

One of the avowed policies of the bill is to aid in the control 
and disposition of surpluses. This relief should not be denied 
where the production is in excess of the world’s needs, due to 
weather and seasonal conditions. 

It is the purpose of the board, in the language of the report 
of the committee, page 7, to prevent the farmer’s most disas- 
trous trouble in the past, namely, that often his largest crop has 
produced his smallest return. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The foundation of the market- 
ing organization sought to be set up by this bill is the coopera- 
tive associations, and that provision is the one incentive and 
inducement given for outside producers to join the cooperatives. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I shall come to that in a moment. I 
did not yield for a statement, but for a question which I thought 
the gentleman wanted to ask in connection with this particular 
matter of the power of the stabilization corporations. I think 
it can serve no good purpose to further prolong this debate 
unless discussions are confined to the analysis of the provisions 
of the bill so that the board may have the benefit of the intent 
and the purpose of the Congress in the enactment of the legis- 
lation. The board with its broad powers—and they ought to be 
broad and liberal—is the determining and central factor of the 
legislation, 
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A stabilization corporation will not be recognized unless the 
board finds that the market situation requires its operation. 
There must be an emergency. It involves the surplus erop. 
The bill provides for advances to stabilization corporations. 
These corporations are to have the power to produce, store, and 
merchandise, and otherwise dispose of the commodity. I under- 
stand that it is the intent of the bill and that it was the intent 
of the committee to give the stabilization corporations the 
power to purchase the commodity of producers, whether they 
be members or stockholders or not. I doubt if the provisions of 
section 6 are capable of such construction. I raise the question 
as a friend of the bill. 

The section provides that all outstanding voting stock or 
membership interests in the stabilization corporation must be 
owned only by cooperative associations handling the commodity. 
What is the language of the bill with reference to whose com- 
modity the stabilization corporations may purchase? It is 
contained in paragraph (b) of section 6, which I quote: 

The stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity may act 
as a marketing agency for its stockholders or members, and upon re- 
quest of the advisory commodity committee for the commodity the board 
is authorized to make advances to the stabilization corporation for 
working capital to enable it to purchase, store, merchandise, or other- 
wise dispose of the commodity. 


The language quoted indicates that the stabilization corpora- 
tion is confined to the purchase of the commodity of the pro- 
ducers only who are members or stockholders of the corporation. 
It is confined to the purchase from cooperative associations only. 
It can only buy from its member associations. It might very 
easily happen that the holdings of the members would not be 
sufficient to absorb a sufficient quantity of the commodity to 
prevent unduly depressing the price. If the stabilization cor- 
poration is to be permitted to market the product of producers 
who are not members, the bill should so provide. If the sta- 
bilization corporation is to prevent undue and excessive fluc- 
tuations in price, it ought to have the power to prevent specula- 
tive and seasonable depressions, It should have the power to 
purchase from producers, whether members or not. I therefore 
suggest that the following language should be inserted after 
the word “commodity,” in line 2, page 12, the following words: 
“of producers, whether members or stockholders or not.” 

The amendment I suggest would not deprive cooperative mar- 


keting associations of their advantages in the operations of 


stabilization corporations. Only cooperatives would participate 
in the profits. By having the power to purchase the commodity 
of the producer, whether a member or not, the stabilization cor- 
poration could stabilize the price. I therefore respectfully 
suggest that the language which I propose would effectuate the 
intent of both the bill and the committee. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman’s interpretation is 
in conflict with the statement made by the members of the com- 
mittee. It occurs to me that certainly there would be no 
objection to clarifying the language of the bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Iam in accord with the statement and 
agree in the conclusion, 

It has been my idea all along that the stabilization corpora- 
tions provided for by this legislation were not confined in their 
operation to the marketing or purchasing of the products of 
their members. But I am not alone in my interpretation. I 
call attention to the leading article in the New York Times 
of yesterday, Sunday, April 21, 1929, on this question of agri- 
cultural relief by Mr. John Hanna, formerly special assistant to 
the Attorney General and counsel for the War Finance Cor- 
poration, who has made a careful study of agricultural legisla- 
tion. His interpretation of that act is my interpretation. I 
assure you that as a friend of the legislation the suggestions 
that I make are constructive and intended to perfect the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. KINCHELOE] according to my recollection stated that the 
loan for the purpose of advancing money would be limited to 
the members of the cooperative association borrowing for that 
purpose, but where it was made for the purpose of stabilizing 
the crop, then the stabilization corporation could purchase from 
the outside. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I recall the statement. But the lan- 
guage might prevent the application of his interpretation, and 
the purpose of this debate is to perfect undoubtedly, among 
other things, this language if it does not now effectuate the 
intent to which you refer. 

CONSUMERS PROTECTED 

There is no real conflict between the producer and the con- 
sumer. The aim is better marketing, the elimination of waste 
and speculation. The purpose is justice to the producer and 
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the consumer. The representatives of some of the consuming 
sections of the country have expressed apprehension that dis- 
tress would result to domestic consumers, Such apprehension is 
without foundation. Section 6, paragraph (c), page 12, dis- 
tinctly provides that the stabilization corporation shall not 
withhold any commodity from the domestic market if the prices 
thereof have become unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to 
domestic consumers. The consumer is protected. The pro- 
ducer would be more than satisfied to receive the price paid 
by the consumer less a reasonable cost for marketing and 
distribution. ' 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING PROMOTED 

The question, as suggested by my friend from Oklahoma, 
is frequently asked: “How does the proposed bill promote 
cooperative marketing?” The answer is to be found in the 
authority of the board to enter into insurance agreements and 
in restricting the voting stock and the membership of stabiliza- 
tion corporations to cooperative associations handling the com- 
modity. The insurance provisions are applicable only to co- 
operative associations, and only members of cooperative associa- 
tions will share in the profits of stabilization corporations. I 
am doubtful about the wisdom of limiting the profits of stabili- 
zation corporations to associations. The producer who is com- 
pelled to sell in a depressed market will not be protected. 
I think that other inducements might well be extended to 
encourage the organization of cooperative associations. 

Provisions could be made for the marketing of surplus crops 
through the agency of the associations and for the absorption 
of any losses by the stabilization corporations, 

° THER SURPLUS 

The safety of the Nation depends upon the surplus, and it 
should be marketed in the interest of the producer. I believe 
that the stabilization corporations can be operated with great 
benefit to the farmer in handling a surplus crop. I am thinking 
in terms of cotton. I am familiar with this industry. The 
revolving fund will be a determining factor in stabilizing the 
price of cotton. The resources of the board can be utilized to 
prevent excessive depression of the market, 

SURPLUS OF 1925 

I call especial attention to the statement of Mr. O. F. Bledsoe, 
president of the Staple Cotton Cooperative Association of 
Mississippi, which may be found in the hearings of the House 
committee on April 4, 1929, and on page 758. It is the only 
concrete example of the operations of a surplus crop by a co- 
operative association. It is a fair example of the operations of 
a proposed stabilization corporation, 

Mr. Bledsoe is a successful cotton producer and one of the 
most capable executives in the South or the country. 

The cotton crop of 1925 was the largest on record. It was 
approximately 18,500,000 bales. The Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association handles primarily what is known as Delta staples. 
The average production is about 550,000 bales. The production 
of Delta staples in 1925 was approximately 950,000 bales. By 
December 1, 1925, the price had been depressed to the point 
of bankruptcy. 

The Staple Cotton Cooperative Association thereupon ad- 
vanced to its members approximately the prevailing market 
price for the low-grade staple cotton.- A surplus pool for low- 
grade cotton was organized. Immediately the price was stabil- 
ized, and the farmer could secure from the association an 
advance substantially equal to the market price of the cotton. 
It was demonstrated, therefore, by this operation that the 
Federal farm board, in the pending legislation, by the proper use 
of advances from the revolving fund, may actually stabilize 
the price so that the grower will receive at least the price of 
efficient production, 

The surplus crop of 1925 was followed by another surplus 
crop in 1926. This was unusual. One surplus crop seldom 
follows another. There was a profit to the members of the 
association of $2,300,000. It took something like 21 months 
to market the surplus pool. All of the surplus Delta staples 
were not handled by the association. With a surplus of about 
three to four hundred thousand bales, only 100,000 bales were 
handled by the association. The weight was taken from the 
market and the price was stabilized at the price of the advances 
made to the grower by the association. The member was per- 
mitted to withdraw from the association at his discretion. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption there? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, 
your stabilization corporation? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. ‘There was no stabilization corpora- 
tion. I said the surplus staple crop in 1925—and we had the 
unusual circumstance of having that surplus crop followed by 


What was the capital stock of 
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another surplus crop in 1926—was handled by the cooperative 
association itself, and I took the operations of that association 
in 1925, which had begun business in 1920, and I undertake to 
say that it is one of the most successful, if not the most suc- 
cessful, cotton cooperative asssociations in the United States, 
operated by men who are experienced in the production as well 
as in the merchandising of cotton, to serve as an example of 
the benefits of stabilization corporations. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think that will serve as a very 
useful example, but I thought perhaps, following that up, the 
gentleman could likewise give us some information as to how 
the stabilization corporation should be financed in order that it 
might have borrowing power. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be very glad to do that, and 
in this connection I call attention to the further statements of 
Mr. Bledsoe and of Mr. Stone, the vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, both of whom have given statements to the committees 
of the Senate and of the House in the hearings of 1927 and 
1928; and Mr. Bledsoe, as I have already stated, has given a 
statement in the hearings before the House committee and the 
Senate committee in 1929. 

SURPLUS POOL 

I call attention to a sound plan for the handling of a surplus 
crop, proposed by Mr. Bledsoe, and it may be found in the hear- 
ings, beginning on page 760. His plan is particularly applicable 
to cotton. 

The plan provides that the Federal farm board should have 
broad powers. If a surplus in any commodity exists and the 
prices are unduly and excessively depressed, the board would 
declare that an emergency exists in the marketing of the com- 
modity. Thereupon the association would set up a _ surplus 
pool, which any grower could join, with the privilege of with- 
drawal. The producer would only become a member for the 
purpose of having the surplus crop marketed under the pro- 
posed plan. 

The board would enter into an indemnity contract with the 
cooperative associations and stabilization corporation handling 
the commodity whereby these agencies would be insured against 
loss due to a decline in price, premiums, or discounts to the 
extent of their advances to the farmer and all carrying charges 
during the period of the emergency, including interest, insur- 
ance, storage charges, and loss in weight. 

The association would make advances to the growers upon 


the delivery of their products to the surplus pool at a rate 
based upon the current market value and approved by the 


board with proper differentials for grade and quality. Such 
part of the product as it is desired to include in the stabiliza- 
tion program would then be warehoused and withdrawn from 
the market. Any profits would be returned to the growers who 
delivered to surplus pool in proportion to the quantity and 
grade of their products. 

Loss to the associations or stabilization corporations would 
be prevented under the insurance of the Federal farm board. 
Premiums would be paid from the profits of the operation and 
reserves would be set up from the premiums to meet possible 
future losses. 

The plan also contemplates that the Federal intermediate 
credit banks would be authorized to lend cooperative associa- 
tions and stabilization corporations up to 95 or 97 per cent of 
the current value on warehoused products, which are insured by 
the Federal farm board. With such insurance loans could be 
made without risk to the banks. The grower would receive 
substantially the market price, with the privilege of participat- 
ing in any profits. 

The plan proposed would benefit all farmers and would offer 
inducements to become members of cooperative associations. 
It is economically sound and the possibility of loss is minimized. 
There is some possibility of loss involved in the stabilization 
corporations. By issuing the indemnity agreement the board 
would secure a premium. The risk would be less to the board 
than in the ordinary operations of the stabilization corporations. 
Again, the plan would utilize to the fullest extent loan agencies 
that are already in existence, such as Federal intermediate 
credit banks. The farm board would not necessarily have to 
make loans or advances. Intermediate credit banks are already 
in touch with the markets and their customers. The credit 
facilities of the Nation could be utilized. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How long will the period last? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, It might take 10 or 11 months. 
surplus period is usually 10 or 11 months. 
precedented situation—one large crop 
might take 21 months. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 


The 
If we had an un- 
following another—it 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
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Mr. HASTINGS. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for me to ask a question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman discuss the insurance 
feature as applied to the stabilization corporation? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be glad to do that; I think it 
ought to be applied to it. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; if I have the time. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Is it the gentleman’s idea that the insur- 
ance contract shall be for one year or two or three years? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. For one year generally. I want to 
say in this connection that the insurance plan is bottomed on 
a thorough investigation covering a period of years. They 
show in case of agricultural products that can be warehoused 
that the price over the annual period is in excess of the prices 
received by the farmer at the time of the crop season, when it 
is unduly depressed. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. If that is true the cotton industry could 
ask for the insurance at the time of great surplus and receive 
it, and not call for it when the crop was short. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This principle of insurance could 
be operated in any year, and if the principle were extended 
as advocated by Mr. Bledsoe it could be operated in the years 
of a surplus to especially good advantage. 

INSURANCE 


In making the foregoing analysis of the important provisions 
of the bill, I have been thinking particularly of cotton. There 
is not only an exportable surplus, but 60 per cent of the average 
annual crop is exported. I am a member of a cooperative asso- 
ciation which is composed exclusively of producers. It is the 
most successful cotton cooperative association in the United 
States. Organized in 1920, its operations have been notable. 
It has marketed about $160,000,000 worth of cotton. Mr. O. F. 
Bledsoe, to whom I have already referred, is the president of 
the association, and he is an outstanding executive. He has 
given years to the study and operation of cotton marketing. 
Mr. A. H. Stone, the vice president of the association, is one of 
the most accomplished farm leaders of the South and of the 
country. Mr. Stone made valuable statements in the hearings 
before the Agricultural Committee of the House in 1928. Mr. 
Bledsoe testified in the hearings of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture on January 18, 1927. He gave a clear presentation 
of the insurance plan. Mr. Bledsoe and Mr. Stone appeared 
before the Committee on Agriculture of the House, and their 
statements may be found on pages 73 and 138 of the hearings, 
beginning January 30, 1928. 

I have already stated that Mr. Bledsoe had supplemented his 
former statements by a new plan for a surplus pool in his 
statement before the House committee on April 4, which state- 
ment may be found in the hearings of April 4, 1929, beginning 
with page 758. 

The new plan for provisions for a surplus pool was also pre- 
sented to the Senate committee in 1929. 

Mr. W. M. Garrard, the general manager of the association, 
is one of the outstanding authorities on the marketing of cotton 
in the United States. He is an expert in his line. He is known 
wherever staple cotton is bought and sold. 

The insurance provision of the bill is a part of the develop- 
ment of agricultural legislation during the past four years. 
It applies to cotton and will cover wheat or any other agricul- 
tural commodity regularly traded in upon an exchange that can 
be stored or warehoused without deterioration over a period of 
time. There must be accurate price records to enable the board 
to calculate the risks of insurance on a sound basis. Over a 
period of years the price for cotton will average higher during 
the annual period than during the harvesting season. This is 
true of necessity. Speculators would not purchase and store 
cotton for resale if this were not true. The speculator has made 
large profits out of the purchase of cotton in years of large 
production, when the price is depressed during the harvesting 
season. Stabilization corporations can be equally successful. 
At the same time they will protect the price level for the 
farmer against the drives on prices by the speculator or other 
interests desiring to purchase at less than real value. ° 

The farmer is entitled to at least the cost of eflicient produc- 
tion. The aggregate price of a large or surplus crop should at 
least equal the aggregate price of the usual crop. The farmer 
belongs to the debtor class. He usually sells during the harvest 
season. He must sell of necessity, for ordinarily he can not 
borrow more than 65 per cent of the market value of his crop. 

If the cooperative association is hedged or assured against 
loss in the seasonal price, the member may receive at the time 
of delivery the market price, less the cost of storage, transporta- 
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tion, interest, and insurance. When the farmer is compelled to 
sell during the harvest season the result is dumping and depres- 
sion of price. 

The bill authorizes the board to enter into insurance agree- 
ments with cooperative associations against loss through price 
decline in the agricultural commodity handled by the associa- 
tion and produced by the members of the association. These 
agreements, however, can only be entered into if they will be in 
furtherance of the declared policy of the legislation and if they 
are not available from private agencies at reasonable rates. 

I have heretofore discussed the insurance plan, It was em- 
braced in the surplus control acts of 1927 and 1928. Any mem- 
bers who are interested are respectfully referred to my discus- 
sions and presentations, which may be found in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorps of January 31, 1927, page 2630; February 12, 
1927, at page 3602; February 14, 1927, page 3919; and February 
17, 1927, page 4091. 

As I have stated, the insurance idea was embraced in the two 
preceding agricultural bills passed by Congress. I call attention 
to the plan as outlined in my speech of April 26, 1928, page 
7683 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Any legislation to be beneficial must embrace insurance of 
some sort. Stabilization corporations will result in stabilizing 
the price, otherwise there will be no benefit. Stabilization is 
really synonymous with insurance. Insurance is necessary to 
enable the producer to obtain substantially the market price 
less carrying charges of his product as an advance at the time 
of delivery to the association, otherwise orderly marketing is 
hazardous. 

Statistics for a period of 20 years show that with certain 
explainable exceptions the average price of cotton during the 
periods that farmers usually sell their cotton, namely, from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 31, is lower than the average price for 
the annual period beginning September 1 and ending August 
31. It would be of benefit to the growers if the farmer could 
be guaranteed against a price decline during the year. He 
would be satisfied to receive the average annual price. The 
farmer must sell to the speculator during the dumping period. 
The speculator knows that the ‘average seasonal price must be 
in excess of the average price that obtains during the period of 
delivery. One of the great difficulties with the cooperative 
associations is that they are now unable to advance their mem- 
bers more than 65 per cent of the market value. If the asso- 
ciation is hedged or assured against price decline, the pur- 
chaser may be advanced the market value less the cost of 
storage, interest, and insurance. Cooperative marketing would 
thus be promoted. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting statistics covering the average price 
of cotton and wheat, and some calculations therewith prepared 
by Mr. Bledsoe, as a part of my remarks, and to include some 
quotations from Mr. Bledsoe’s statement on pages 108 and 109 
of the hearings before the House Committee of Agriculture on 
January 20, 1928. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The five years in which there were 
exceptions were due to unusual conditions, most of which are 
not likely to occur again. The examinations of the daily price 
records of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange for the period 
mentioned were made by Ernst & Ernst, public accountants. I 
embody herewith the result of these examinations: 

First. A letter from Messrs. Ernst & Ernst to Mr. O. F. 
Bledsoe, jr., dated September 1, 1926, covering examinations of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and giving the average 
prices of middling spot cotton for the delivery and for the an- 
nual seasons for the 20 years, which show the average price 
during the farmer’s delivery season from September 1 to 
December 31 to be 17.55 cents per pound, while the average 
price during the entire season from September 1 to August 31 
is 18.03 cents per pound, or the average price for the year is 
0.58 cent, or a little over one-half a cent per pound, more than 
the average price during the harvesting, or farmer’s selling 
period, as follows: 

27 CepaR STREET, September 1, 1926. 
Mr. O. F. BuLEpsor, Jr., 
President Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Greenwood, Miss. 

Dear Sir: We hereby certify that we have examined the daily price 

records of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange from September 1, 1905, 
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to August 31, 1925, and find that the average prices reported for 
middling spot cotton for the periods from September 1 to December 31 
and from September 1 to August 31 are as follows: 


| | 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31— Average | Sept. 1 to Aug. 31— — 





Attention is directed to the fact that in the year 1914 the exchange 
was closed during August and September. Therefore price of 7.29 cents 
above actually covers three months. The prices of 13.23 cents for the 
year 1913-14 and 8.29 cents for the year 1914-15 actually cover only 
11 months of each year, 

Ernst & Ernst. 


Second. The summary of the New Orleans spot prices of cot- 
ton, as follows: 


New Orleans Exchange spot middling cotton 


“ee j . 
Year January | February) March April May June 


Cents | Cents Cents 
10. 67 | 10. 84 
10. 48 | 10. 82 10. 79 11. 88 
11. 59 91 10. 19 10. 
9. 38 10. 03 10. ! 
. 73 14. 63 14, 
14. 70 15. 
11. 62 11.7 
12. 43 12, 29 
13. 09 
9. 42 
11. 88 
19. 


Cents 
10. 99 
12. 81 


11. 57 


Cents 


Cents 
5 11. 27 11.31 


30. 
24. 











July August — October 


Cents Cents 


DORR dcaxdcusnsddunentianvnhotes 


Cents Cents 
sistent taste 10. 25 10. 15 
9. 97 9. 24 10. 75 
13. 13 2. 47 11.18 
9. 92 9. &. 92 
12. 46 12. 13. 43 
14. 91 3. 14.19 
11.91 ‘ 9. 60 
12. 04 a 10. 94 
12. 02 3. 1 . 73 
None. 
8. 93 
14, 25 
25. 03 
30. 22 
31. 37 
34. 02 
77 
. 54 
. 22 
. 65 








Average 





18. 33. 17.01 | 


Grand average, 20 years, 18.03; Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, 17.55. 
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Third. Actual Staple Cotton Cooperative Association deliv- 
eries and prices for the years 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, as 
compared with the theoretical average, show a gain of 0.11 cent 
per pound of actual delivery average over the theoretical de- 
livery average as follows: 


Staple Cotton Cooperative Association 
20-year 


average 
price 


Average 
delivery 
price 


Deliveries 


Cents 
18. 33 


Cents 
5. 3157 
446. 8527 
740. 7648 
412. 7486 
102. 9756 
12. 8439 
12. 9794 
4.1170 
3. 2562 
. 3646 
- 7576 
. 9425 


Per cen 
0. 29 
26. 27 





17. 44 


Cents 
Theoretical delivery average, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1 
Actual, based on association delivery average 


7 6S 
.~ vo 


Fourth, Variations by annual seasons in middling spot quota- 
tions for the period of 20 years, as follows: 


Variations in middling spot cotton quotations—New Orleans 





Season Gain 





7.61 37. 69 


1 Money panic. 


3 Armistice signed. 
2 World War. 


4 Crop estimate. 

Under the insurance plan the cotton cooperative associa- 
tions would be guaranteed that their weighted average daily 
spot price during the delivery period, which is from Sep 
tember 1 to December 31, would not be less than their aver- 
age selling price for the year; that is, from September 1 to 
August 31. 

The examinations of the daily price records of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange for a period of 20 years—begin- 
ning September 1, 1905, to August 31, 1925—show that with 
the exception of 5 years the average price during the har- 
vesting season was lower than the average price for the 12 
months. 

Mr. Bledsoe has prepared a statement giving profit and loss 
of seasonal. cotton-price insurance from 1905 to 1919 and from 
1921 to 1924, inclusive, which shows that the growers would 
have received, under the plan proposed, an increased amount 
for the annual period over the 4-month delivery period in 
the sum of $1,011,325,750. The production during these 
years was 228,528,000 bales; and if the board had under- 
written insurance against decline in the annual price at 
a premium of $1 per bale, the premiums would have 
amounted to $228,528,000, while the losses would have been 
$120,783,450, leaving a profit of $107,744,550 to the board. The 
statement which was prepared by Mr. Bledsoe on January 26, 
1927, is as follows: 
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Profit and lose statement of seasonal cotton price insurance from 1905 to 
1919 and 1921 to 1924, inclusive 


Losses due 
to decrease 
in value, 
yearly 
period 
over 4 

. months 


Increased 

amount 
received by 
growers, yearly 
period over 

4 months 


Value Value 
per r 
und, und, 

Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, 

ito Dec. 31\to Aug. 31 


Bales 
produced 


SReEss 
SNE 
SE552 


a, as 
1913-14. 
1914-15... 
1915-16... .. 
1916-17... 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 


SSSBREnSE oR Sers: 
SASSBVSRRSE 
s 


- + 








1, O11, 325, 750 | 120, 783, 450 








Growers’ income from premiums payable on 228,528,000 

bales of cotton, at $1 per bale 228, 528, 000 
Losses due to decrease in value, yearly period over 4 

SOR cate ciccntindintninnsiaiiinaniteamamamtiaaam tenes 120, 783, 450 

Profit to underwriters -« 107,744,550 

Baleage: United States Department of Agriculture. 

Prices : Average spot middling prices of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La., certified to by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, certified 
public accountants. 

STAPLE COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
O. F. BLEpsog, President. 


In other words, the above computation proves that the aver- 
age annual price is in excess of the delivery price and that as 
an insurable risk the Government can with safety guarantee 
and insure that the annual price will be in excess of the delivery 
price. 

I call attention to the fact that while the theoretical average 
delivery price during the 20-year period, as shown by the above 
Statistics, is 17.55 cents, the actual delivery price based upon 
the association’s deliveries shows a gain of 0.11 cent per pound of 
the actual delivery average over the theoretical delivery aver- 
age. Hence it is that section 12 of the Haugen bill provides 
that the measure of any decline shall be the difference between 
the average market price weighted for the days and volume of 
delivery and the average market price weighted for the days 
and volume of sales, for the actual delivery average of the 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association was weighted for the 
days and volume of delivery. The foregoing statistics show 
that the average daily spot price of middling cotton on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange for the period September 1, 1905, to 
September 1, 1925, is higher for the selling season—that is, from 
September 1 to August 31—than for the delivery season—that 
is, September 1 to December 31—except for the season 1907-8, 
the year of the money panic, when there was a loss of 34 points, 
or $1.70 a bale; 1913-14, when the World War broke out and 
there was a loss of 6 points, or $0.30 per bale, during which 
year the exchanges were closed and no cotton was marketed for 
several months; 1918-19, the year of the armistice, when there 
was a loss of 87 points, or $4.35 a bale; 1920-21, the year of 
the great deflation, when there was a loss of 546 points, or 
$27.30 per bale, and inasmuch as it resulted from war, such a 
condition is not likely to occur again and might be omitted in 
the calculation ; 1923-24, the year in which there was an over- 
estimate of demand and an underestimate of supply, there 
was a loss of 88 points, or $4.40 a bale. Excluding the season 
1920-21 deflation, the average annual loss for the 19 years in- 
cluded in the calculation is 56.6 cents per bale. The weighted 
price of the association, which shows the reduction of 11 points, 
would reduce the average loss to 46.3 cents per bale. 

If cooperative associations, instead of selling futures, instead 
of hedging, with these reliable statistics, can procure insurance 
against seasonal decline without loss to the Government, it 
will promote cooperative marketing as nothing else can. 

The aggregate of the loss cost for the 4 years out of the 20, 
exclusive of the year 1920-21 (deflation) amounted to $10.75 
per bale. As an insurance proposition I think it would be mani- 
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festly unfair to include in this loss cost the whole loss due to 
deflation, as without deflation it is doubtful if there would 
have been any loss at all, but assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that the loss for the year 1920-21 would have been the 
average of the other entire 4 years of loss, or $2.68 per bale, 
we get a total loss cost for the entire 5 years out of the 20 of 
$13.43 per bale or $0.67 per bale per annum. If we add 33% per 
cent for expenses, there would be a rate of $0.895 per bale. 
The Government could afford, according to these reliable sta- 
tistics, to insure cotton against seasonal decline for a period 
of one year for $1 per bale. 

It has been suggested that if the insurance feature is sound 
the cooperatives could secure the insurance from Lloyds or 
from other insurance companies. The answer is that neither 
Lloyds nor any insurance company in the United States insures 
against any sort of price decline. No insurance can be obtained 
for this purpose under the laws of New York, New Jersey, 
Mississippi, or under the laws of any other State in the Union, 
so far as I know, nor under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia. It is outside of the province of insurance. In a way it 
invades the realm of banking. The matter of interest and 
carrying charges must be kept in mind. There is no private 
agency that can supply the insurance needed to stabilize a 
basic agricultural commodity. But the Government was or- 
ganized to do what individuals can not do, what corporations 
are not authorized to do. The Government financed the rail- 
roads during the World War, and it has provided capital for 
banking under the Federal reserve system. It ought to do 
for agriculture what it has done for transportation and 
banking. 

The committee considered very carefully the statistics which 
I have embodied herein, as well as other statistics, and they 
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will be found in Mr. Bledsoe’s statement in the hearings. More- 
over, the hearings show that Mr. Bledsoe submitted these sta-. 
tistics to some of the leading insurance authorities in the coun- 
try. Page 108 of the hearings shows that Edwin G. Seibles, 
manager of the Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters, of New 
York City, one of the most prominent insurance men in the 
United States, believes that the proposition is sound. I quote 
from the hearings (p. 109), where Mr. Seibles says: 

This appears to me to be a sufficiently definite proposition to calcu- 
late a fair rate for the risk involved, and the statistics and records 
seem to me to be in better shape than a great many propositions which 
underwriters are willing to undertake, 


He also says: 
I think the proposition is not only sound in itself but it has a 


particular attraction from an underwriting standpoint at the present 
moment. 


He calls attention to the fact that the trend of prices is found 
in wheat as well as cotton, for he says: 

It will be interesting to know that the uniform trend of prices is 
found in wheat as well as cotton. This result, of course, is in strict 
conformity with the logic of the situation. 


WHEAT 


I have quoted the statistics compiled by competent public 
accountants covering cotton, but it is believed that similar 
statistics covering other agricultural commodities capable of 
being warehoused would show the same trend in prices. Mr. 
Bledsoe embodied in his statement on page 90 statistics on 
wheat from the Red Book of Howard, Bertels & Co., and I 
quote these statistics as follows: 


Summary of quotations—No. 2 red wheat, Chicago Board of Trade, August 1, 1905, to July $1, 1925 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
[Red Book, Howard, Bartels & Co. (Inc.), compilers and publishers] 


| 
January |February} March 


Cents 


87. 50 
73. 25 
96. 75 
105. 68 
124. 43 


Cents 


20-year average by months.............. 141. 06 140. 70 


Average for Aug. 1 to Dec. 1, 130.81. 
Grand average for 20 years, 137.51. 


The following is a summary of the cash quotations of the 
Chicago Board of Trade on red wheat: 


Summary of cash quotations—No. 2 red wheat Chicago Board of Trade 
August 1, 1905, to July 31, 1925 


[Red Book, Howard, Bartels & Co. (Inc.), compilers and publishers] 


~~ | 


Average 
price 
Aug. 1 to 


Average 
price 
Aug. 1 to 


-19 | 1909-10... 
3.89 | 1910-11___- 
3.91 | 1911-12... 
20 | 1912-13. 
.47 | 1913-14... 
01 | 1914-15. __- 
16 | 1915-16... 
1.59 | 1916-17__.. 
13 | 1917-18.... 
. 27 | 1918-19_._. 
226.62 | 1919-20...-] 


2. 63 


252. 94 |..cnccae 


April 


May 


Septem- 
June ber 


July August 


ber 


Cents 
82. 68 
71. 25 
87. 12 
92. 81 

100. 25 


Cents 
82. 25 
71. 37 
94. 75 
98. 75 

107. 75 


Cents 
87.31 
72. 81 
96. 75 
108. 37 
122. 12 

92, 81 

95. 00 
105. 62 

95. 43 
121. 43 
122. 75 
173. 56 
217.00 
234. 25 
242. 75 
199. 00 
118. 00 
132. 75 
107.75 
177. 25 


Cents 


86. 37 
92. 50 
94. 56 
155. 00 
100. 87 
91.00 
109. 75 
100. 50 
87. 81 
122. 81 


112. 25 
108. 75 
149. 81 
218. 50 
224. 00 
225. 25 
. ° : . 249.75 
. 12 : 25. 21, 14 128. 62 
. ; 6 107. 37 
. 25 . 28 9. . 105. 62 
37 2. . 31.7 134. 62 
00 


130, 32 132. 63 132. 53 135, 89 


Summary of cash quotations—No. 2 red wheat Chicago Board of Trade 
August 1, 1905, to July 81, 1905—Continued 


Average Average 
price s price 
Aug. 1 to Year =| aug. 1 to 
Dee. 1 Aug. 1 


Loss Gain 


Cents Cents 
229. 63 
122. 50 
113. 69 
105. 84 
144. 03 


Cents 
186. 91 


Cents 


1920-21... 42. 72 


1921-22... 
1922-23... 
1923-24. ... 
1924-25... 


137.51 | 2.466 9. 132 


These statistics show a loss in wheat in 1920 and there were 
losses in three other years. In 1910 the loss was 3.61 per 
bushel, in 1912 the loss was 0.36 cent per bushel, and in 1917 
2.63. There was an average loss for the 19 years included in 
the calculations of 0.34, or a little over one third of a cent per 
bushel. The loss on cotton, as I have already stated, was a 
little over one-half of a cent per pound for the same period. 
The surplus control bill provides that the board may insure the 
cooperatives against seasonal decline in price. The board will 
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be taking the position that the cotton and wheat trade of the 

world are right to the extent that they will at least secure the 

price they paid for the cotton and wheat with carrying charges. 
BENEFITS 

I use cotton as typical. The benefits are apparent. They 
include : 

First. Loans can safely be made to cooperative associations so 
that the members can receive the spot price of their cotton, less 
carrying charges, such as interest, storage, and insurance. 

Second. The association will be insured against losses in con- 
nection with the ordinary marketing of the cotton of the 
members. 

Third. The operating expenses of the cooperatives will be 
reduced, for the members will be paid approximately the full 
market price at the time of delivery. 

Fourth. There will be no tendency to increase production, 
inasmuch as under the insurance feature the producer is not 
guaranteed an artificial price, but is only guaranteed against a 
seasonal decline, based absolutely upon the law of supply and 
demand, 

SOUND 

The insurance feature is sound. It involves no subsidy. It 
does not involve any loss to the Government. It would only 
apply to commodities that are warehoused and are traded in on 
exchanges. It will enable the cotton grower to receive the aver- 
age world annual price for his product over a series of years. 
In other words, it would give the cooperative cotton marketing 
associations insurance facilities based on and parallel with 
world prices as determined by the view of the traders in the 
exchanges of the world. It would eliminate speculation and 
manipulation. The same thing applies substantially to wheat. 

MATERIALLY DIFFERENT FROM PREVIOUS INSURANCE PROVISIONS 

The insurance provisions of the bill are materially different 
from the surplus control act of 1927 and the agricultural surplus 
control act of 1928. 

The criticism of the 1927 act to the effect that the board 
would pay associations any loss which they might incur in 
withholding commodities from the market, and the criticism of 
the nonpremium insurance of the act of 1928 have been removed. 

I have already stated that in my judgment the insurance 
provisions of the present bill should have been more liberal. 
I believe that upon further investigation the benefits will be 
extended to stabilization corporations. No stabilization plan 
will be successful unless it results in benefits to the farmer. 
All farmers should benefit. Only a small part of the cotton 
producers are members of cooperative associations. The benefits 
of stabilization should be extended to all growers. The organi- 
zation of cooperatives would be encouraged thereby. The sur- 
plus pool to which I have referred will promote the voluntary 
idea in cooperative marketing. The freedom and independence 
of the farmer enter into the equation. He should have the right 
to join the association and the right to withdraw. The human 
factor must be considered. 

PRODUCTION CREDITS 

It is conceded that the pending bill will not give complete 
agricultural relief. The solution will come from a program and 
not as the result of a single bill. Agriculture is not one in- 
dustry, but it embraces a multitude of industries, with multi- 
tudes of problems. 

The program includes readjustment and reduction of freight 
rates on agricultural products, inland waterway development, 
and the application of the tariff to agriculture. It includes 
better credit facilities. 

The Federal farm loan act should be amended. The capital 
of intermediate credit banks should be increased. There should 
be additional credit facilities. If the insurance obtains, inter- 
metiate credit banks should be authorized to lend both coopera- 
tive associations and stabilization corporations the market value 
less carrying charges of the warehoused product. They can do 
this if the products are insured by the Federal farm board, 
Legislation to enable intermediate credit banks to make market- 
ing loans is an essential part of the program. 

Then again the farmer is entitled to cheaper production 
credits. The item of interest is a very substantial one in the 
cost of production. The legislative program should embrace 
amendments to the Federal farm loan act that will benefit 
cheaper credits. 

These matters are not within the jurisdiction of the agri- 
cultural committee. They are not germane under the rules 
and are subject to points of order in the House in the pending 
bill. They might be included under the rules of the Senate. 

The revolving fund is a supplement to, and not a substitute 
for, existing agencies of credit. The credit resourees of the 
Nation should be open to agriculture. If the insuranee feature 
is utilized, it will not be necessary for the Federal farm board 
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to continue to make loans or advances. The revolving fund 
should be supplemented by the existing agencies of credit, and 
legislation for this purpose should be enacted. 

EQUALITY AND INDEPENDENCE 


The American farm home must be preserved. The ownership 
of the farm must be encouraged. These are the strength of our 
social and political system. Cooperative organizations are es- 
sential to better agricultural merchandising. The marketing 
agencies must be farmer owned and farmer controlled. Agri- 
culture in and of itself can not solve the problem. Commerce 
and finance must help. The Government was ordained to do 
for society what individuals can not do for themselves. The 
Government must provide the machinery to enable the farmer 
te solve his problems. The individual farmer can not solve 
the problem of the surplus. There must be agricultural co- 
operation. The problem must be met to-day as it was in the 
days of Pharaoh. Joseph solved the question in Egypt long 
before the Christian era by storing the surplus in the fat years 
and disposing of it in the lean years. The cost of production 
must be cut down. While there must be agricultural coopera- 
tion, there is no place in the program for the large corporation 
to engage in farming. 

There may be financial advantages in corporation farming, 
but individual control and ownership are essential to good and 
prosperous farming. 

When large-landed estates are being broken up in the Old 
World to make possible individual ownership, the United States 
would be taking a backward step to promote corporation owner- 
ship and management of farms. Our forefathers came to the 
American shores to get away from feudalism. They came to 
these shores to establish homes and to own lands. The owner 
thinks in terms of good citizenship while the corporation thinks 
in terms of money and dividends. 

Agriculture is the most urgent problem of the Nation and the 
enactment of the pending legislation is a step in the right 
direction. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. Houston]. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, it has been my privilege throughout the special 
session and throughout the last session to sit as an associate 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and hear the discus- 
sions on farm relief. At the last hearings the lack of partisan- 
ship was an outstanding feature of the committee work, and it 
indicates the high aims of the members. We in the Territory 
of Hawaii are particularly concerned in the question of the 
stability of agricultural economics. As you know, our two lines 
of business down there are sugar and pineapples. We have 
been fortunate that from the first we have had available to us 
men of sound financial judgment, who have guided our indus- 
tries and laid the foundation for these two lines, so that they 
might be placed in their present condition and pay dividends 
even under most difficult circumstances. 

For that reason my principal endeavor in sitting through the 
hearings on the farm relief bill was to see that it might be so 
drafted that the benefits might also be extended to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii.. Because we are a Territory, I am not_privi- 
leged to vote either on the floor of this House or in the com- 
mittee, but I would like to impress my own position upon you 
in reference to this bill. I feel that this is a good bill, and if I 
had the privilege I would vote for it. 

The report on the bill shows the structure of modern industry. 
The Hawaiian agricultural corporations are builded exactly on 
the same principle as laid down there. We are highly organ- 
ized; we are corporate in form; our financing is done through 
the sale of stock. We are almost completely mechanized and 
we do a great part of our own distribution. 

Now, I want to touch on one more phase of the speech of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr. Frear] the other day, because 
it is fair that you should have the complete picture. 

Reference was made to the fact that in Hawaii we were 
paying 20 per cent annual profits to sugar interests. As a 
matter of fact, the Recorp reads 20, but the statement then, if 
I remember right, was 22; that might have been a slip of the 
tongue. The inference was that such payments were common. 
Take the same publication to which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin then referred, the Manual of Hawaiian Securities: I 
went through the last available copy, dated 1928, and the record 
of 22 corporations therein quoted gives an average dividend of 
8.6 per cent. 

There were two things stated by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. Frear] the other day that I wish to touch upon. 
They have to do, first, with the pesition of the Territory of 
Hawaii in the United States. Governor Farrington of Hawaii 
said in his last report: 
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We have constantly to struggle against the habit of fellow citizens of 
the States and even public officials of the Government to class Hawaii 
with and as a possession. This Territory is not and has never been in 
the same class with Porto Rico, the Philippines, or any other part of 
the country coming under the flag by conquest or purchase. Hawaii 
has more than paid its own way in revenue payments to the Federal 
yovernment. At the same time it has carried on its local administration 
and domestic development of public works, public schools, health control 
by local taxation, under local government control. Few Territories have 
better demonstrated their capacity for statehood than has Hawaii in the 
last 30 years. 


We insist that by action of the Congress we are an integral 
part of the United States, and the United States Supreme 
Jourt has upheld that position. Therefore whatever is done for 
the United States as a whole must be applicable to the same 
extent to the Territory of Hawaii. 

There were eight corporations listed therein producing sugar 
that paid not a single dividend during the year. The average 
for those corporations that did pay dividends was 8.76 per cent. 
There is one further point I would like to make with respect 
to that matter of paying dividends, and that is that because 
of the sound financial organization that we had in the days 
when sugar was paying a fairly good price, we laid aside and 
invested our profits, and it is the investments which to a large 
extent make it possible for our corporations to pay the dividends 
that they are paying at the present time, and an 8 per cent 
dividend should not be a high dividend for the average corpo- 
rations engaged in agriculture. [Applause.] 


Invest- 
ments of 
capitali- 

zation out- 
side capital 
stock 


Divi- 

dends 

paid, 
1927 


Sugar stocks 


| 
| 
| 
Percent | Per cent 
Ewa Plantation Co 18 100 
Hawaiian Agricultural Co 

Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co-. 

Hawaiian Sugar Co 

Honokaa Sugar Co-_- 

Honomu Sugar Co. -................-.. 

Hutchinson Sugar Plant Co. 

Kahuku Plantation Co 

Kekaha Sugar Co 

Koloa Sugar Co... 

Maui Agricultural Co-_. 

McBryde Sugar Co--__- 

Oahu Sugar Co 

Olaa Sugar Co 

Onomea Sugar Co 

Paauhau Sugar Plantation Co__......- 

Pacific Sugar Mill 

Pepeekeo Sugar Co. 

Pioneer Mill Co______-- 

San Carlos Milling Co. -. 

Waialua Agricultural Co. 

Wailuku Sugar Co 
Waimanalo Sugar Co-_. 
23 companies—-8 not paying dividends. 

Average paid for all companies—8.6 per cent. 

Average for companies paying dividends—8.76 per cent. 


Plantations in Hawaiian Islands 
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Also the word “import” sometimes is applied in tariff decisions to 
goods which were never entered and which never became a part of 
commerce but which were under the control of customs officials. 
“Imports ” has, furthermore, been restricted to such goods as actually 
are released from customs custody into the commerce of the country. 
(May Co. v. U. S., 12 Ct. Cust. Appls. —; T. D. 40270.) 


Hence Hawaii, being an integral part of the United States, 
the shipments could in no sense be referred ‘to as importations. 

Again, it was said that in the last six years “the Hawaiian 
imports increased nearly 75 per cent,” and then, “probably not 
30 per cent of the tillable land is yet improved, so that possibili- 
ties are boundless.” ‘The increase in tonnage in the last six 
years has been 45 per cent, as will be apparent by a study of 
the figures, and the increase in acreage in the same period 
has been only 6.4 per cent, for practically all the tillable land 
for which water was available has long since been in use. 

Another feature mentioned by the speaker referred to the 
Japanese workmen of Hawaii. These latter are only about one- 
fifth of the plantation laborers. 

To support my position with reference to Hawaii’s status, I 
quote the following, passed by the Hawaiian Legislature in 
1923 ; 

BILL OF RIGHTS 
An act to define and declare the claims of the Territory of Hawaii con- 
cerning its status in the American Union, and to provide for the 
appointment of a commission to secure more complete recognition of 
such claims by the Federal Government 
(L. 1923, ch. 86, approved April 26, 1923) 

Whereas for a quarter of a century Hawaii has occupied the legal 
status of full and complete political union with and incorporation 
into the United States as an integral part thereof, and for half a 
eentury prior thereto negotiations and dealings between the two coun- 
tries looked to such status as the basis for annexation, when effected; 
and 

Whereas a misunderstanding appears to exist in the Congress and in 
some of the executive departments of the Federal Government as to the 
status of Hawaii in the American Union, and its rights therein, which 
misunderstanding has at times resulted in the classification or treatment 
of Hawaii by the Congress and some of the said executive departments 
as if it were an “insular possession,” in a manner derogatory to the 
dignity of this Territory; and 

Whereas such misunderstanding has led to the exclusion of Hawaii 
from participating in certain appropriations made to all the States 
for education, good roads, farm loans, and for other purposes, which 
exclusion is inconsistent with the rights and to the material loss of this 
Territory ; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii views with con- 
cern the continuance of said misunderstanding, fearing that it may 
settle into a permanent discrimination against the Territory of Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas it is in the interest of all concerned that such misunder- 
standing be removed and the status of Hawaii in the Union definitely 
and authoritatively established: Therefore 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii: 

Section 1. Hawaii’s claims concerning its status in the American 
Union: That the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii hereby makes 
formal assertion and declaration of the claims of said Territory con- 
cerning its status in the American Union, as follows: 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

1. That the Territory of Hawaii is an “integral part of the United 
States.” 

2. That as such “integral part,” Hawaii can not, legally, equitably, 
or morally, be discriminated against in respect of legislation applying 
to the Union as a whole, 

3. That Hawaii is a unit within the American scheme of govern- 
ment with rights and powers differing from those of the States in so 
far as certain features of a Territorial government differ from those 


5: | of a State; but Hawaii carries all the financial responsibilities and 


The shipmenis from Hawaii were referred to as importations., 

I quote from Dictionary of Tariff Information, 1924: 
IMPORTS 

In gencral, to import means “to bring in.” The words were given 
such meaning in the recent case of Cunard Steamship Co, v. Mellon 
(262 U. 8. 100), in which it was held, at page 122, that “ importation, 
in a like sense, consists in bringing an article into a country from the 
outside. If there be an actual bringing in, it is importation regardless 
of the mode in which it is effected. Entry through a customhouse is 
not of the essence of the act.” 

This reasoning was used in connection with liquor which was brought 
into the port of New York on foreign vessels but not entered for 
customs duty. 

When Congress uses the words “import” and “importation” in a 
tariff act it refers to the bringing in of goods under customs control. 


burdens of a State, so far as the Federal Government is concerned, and 
functions practically as a State in nearly every other respect, It 
should therefore be accorded all of the benefits and privileges enjoyed 
by States, in respect of matters wherein its function and responsibili- 
ties are the same as those of a State. 
REASON FOR 

This declaration and its method of promulgation are extraordinary— 
unique in the history of legislation. 

The reason for this procedure is that an extraordinary and critical 
situation faces Hawaii—one unique in history. 

This extraordinary and critical condition arises out of the following 
facts: 
HAWAII ANNEXED BY AGREEMENT WITH A SOVEREIGN 

BY PURCHASED OR CONQUEST 

1, Of all the many acquisitions of territory by the United States, 

with the exception of Texas, which came into the Union as a State, 


THIS DECLARATION 


NATION AND NOT 
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by exactly the same procedure as did these islands, Hawaii alone 
became a part of the Union by voluntary agreement as an independent 
nation, having sovereign powers coequal with those of the United 
States. 

All other annexations of territory were by purchase or conquest, 
by virtue of which such territories respectively became the property 
or “possessions” of the United States, subject to be dealt with as 
“ property,” with no limitation upon their treatment by the Federal 
Government save that of humanity. 

HAWAII POSSESSED OF INALIENABLE RIGHTS, TO MAINTENANCE OF WHICH 
GOOD FAITH OF UNITED STATES IS PLEDGED 

2. That under said circumstances and the terms of the agreement of 
annexation Hawaii is in no sense the “ property,” or a “ possession ” 
of the United States, but became incorporated into and is an “ integral 
part” of the Union, and thereby acquired certain inalienable rights, 
contractual, equitable, and moral, to the maintenance of which the 
good faith of the United States is pledged. 

HAWAII'S RIGHTS DENIED OR IGNORED 

That notwithstanding the foregoing facts, although Hawaii has 
been held by the Congress and the DWxecutive to the observance and 
fulfillment of all the responsibilities and burdens incident to its status 
as an “integral part of the United States,” being the same as those 
imposed upon the several States, the rights of Hawaii, as aforesaid, 
have, in a growing degree and an increasing number of instances, been 
denied or ignored by the Congress and some of the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, to her serious injury and loss. 

That examples of such denial or ignoring have been the enactment 
of laws by the Congress extending financial aid to all of the States 
for education, good roads, farm loans, maternity, and for other pur- 
poses, from the benefit of which Hawaii has been excluded, either 
directly or by the wording of such acts. 

That, in addition to the specific exclusion of Hawaii from participa- 
tion in said appropriation bills, it has become a practice to classify 
Hawaii as one of the “insular possessions” of the United States 
and to officially refer to and treat her as though she were such. 


DANGER OF ESTABLISHMENT OF A PRECEDENT 


That in view of said policy of excluding Hawaii from said benefits 
as aforesaid and said classification, there is danger that Hawaii may 
be held guilty of “laches” and as having, by acquiescence,. waived her 
rights. 

DECLARATION ON PART OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

This declaration is therefore made in order to assert and place on 
record the claims of the Territory of Hawaii to its status in the 
Union and to its rights under and arising out of the facts herein set 
forth in the strongest and most formal method possible, viz, by an 
act passed by its legislature and approved by its governor. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE STATUS OF HAWAII AND THE 
SEVERAL STATES 

That this legislature conceives and understands that the principal 
and material differences between the status of Hawaii and the status 
of the several States are as follows: 

(1) That certain officers of the Territory are appointed by the 
President, 

(2) That the Territory of Hawaii does not vote for President or 
Vice President, 

(3) That the Territory of Hawaii is represented in Congress by a 
nonvoting Delegate instead of by Senators and Representatives. 

(4) That the Territory of Hawaii operates under a constitution 
(the organic act) enacted By the Congress, 

(5) That the enactments of its legislature are subject to be repealed 
or amended by the Congress. (In the 23 years since the organization of 
the Territory of Hawaii this power has never been exercised by 
Congress.) 

Otherwise than as hereinabove last enumerated, it is hereby claimed 
that the status of the Territory of Hawaii is coequal with that of the 
several States. 

The Territory of Hawaii therefore claims that it is, and of right 
ought to be, entitled to participate in the benefits of general legisla- 
tion, particularly financial legislation and appropriations extended to 
or made for all the States, 

Sec. 2. Basis of claim: The claims of Hawaii, herein set forth, 
are based upon the following: 

(a) The history of the annexation of Hawaii; the negotiations and 
procedure in connection therewith; the declarations of American offi- 
cials conducting such negotiations made during the progress of the 
same, constituting a part of the res geste and tending to show the 
intent of the parties. 

(b) The treaties and legislation effectuating the annexation of 
Hawaii, 

(c) The interpretation of and construction placed on the treaty of 
annexation and legislation supplemental thereto, relating to the status 
and rights of Hawaii as a part of the Union, made by American 
executive officers in pursuance of their official duties, 
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(d) The acts of Congress organizing Hawaii into a Territory of the 
United States and subsequent legislation defining the rights and status 
of Hawaii in the Union. 

(e) The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States relating 
to the status of Hawaii in the Union, 


STATEMENT OF FACTS TENDING TO SUBSTANTIATE HAWAII'S CLAIMS 


The following is an enumeration of the principal facts tending to 

substantiate the claims of the Territory of Hawaii herein set forth: 
I. THE ANNEXATION TREATY OF 1854 

The annexation of Hawaii was first formally considered between the 
Governments of Hawaii and of the United States in 1853-54. 

At that time President Pierce, of the United States, instructed Secre- 
tary of State Marcy to commission D, L. Gregg to represent the United 
States in Hawaii, to negotiate with Kamehameha III, King of Hawaii, 
for the annexation of Hawaii to the United States. 

The treaty was negotiated upon the basis of Hawaii coming into the 
Union as a State, “enjoying the same degree of sovereignty as other 
States, and admitted as such to all the rights, privileges, and immunities 
of a State, on a perfect equality with other States of the Union.” 

Il. THE STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER, GREGG 


Commissioner Gregg reported to the United States State Department 
that the Hawaiians would agree to annexation on no other basis than 
that of full statehood. 

He said also: 

“The Hawaiian authorities are especially desirous of cultivating 
friendly relations with the United States and look forward to the time 
when their country may constitute an integral portion of the great 
North American Republic.” 

This is the first time in the history of the annexation of Hawaii that 
the phrase concerning Hawaii becoming “ an integral portion” (or part) 
of the United States was used. 

Tue treaty was approved by the King and was completed, so far as 
Hawaii was concerned, awaiting only the King’s signature, when his 
sudden death terminated further consideration of the subject for the 
time being. 

Especial attention is hereby invited to the fact that from this time 
forward, at every stage and in nearly every official document bearing 
upon the subject of the annexation of Hawaii, the corner stone of the 
Hawaiian position has been that Hawaii should be annexed “as an 
integral part of the United States,” or words to that effect. There is 
no deviation from this position. 


Ill, STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE MARCY 
In a dispatch to Commissioner Gregg 


PP, 
treaty of 1854, Secretary Marcy said: 

“It will be the object of the United States, if clothed with the sover- 
eignty of that country (Hawaii), to promote its growth and prosperity. 
This consideration alone ought to be sufficient assurance to the people 
that their rights and interests will be duly respected and cherished by 
this Government.” 

(This is the first of a series of official references to and pledges of 
the good faith of the United States to “ respect and cherish the rights 
and interests” of the people of Hawaii. See statements hereunder of 
Secretary of State Foster, President McKinley, and President Dole.) 

IV. DECLARATION CONCERNING ANNEXATION IN THE CONSTITUTION OF 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF HAWAII 


in connection with the proposed 


THE 


Upon the overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy, January 17, 1893, 
the principles of the new government were embodied in a proclamation, 
which constituted the constitution of the new government. 

This proclamation announced the abrogation of the monarchy and the 
establishment of the provisional government. * * * “To exist until 
terms of union with the United States of America have been negotiated 
and agreed upon.” 


V. INSTRUCTIONS OF PRESIDENT DOLE TO ANNEXATION COMMISSIONERS 


President Sanford B. Dole, of the Provisional Government of Hawaii, 
fellowing the overthrow of the monarchy, January, 1893, dispatched 
commissioners to Washington with instructions to negotiate a treaty 
with the United States Government, “by the terms of which full and 
complete political union may be secured between the United States and 
the Hawaiian Islands.” 

VI. STATEMENT OF JOHN W. FOSTER, SECRETARY OF STATE UNDER PRESIDENT 
HARRISON 

Upon arrival of the commissioners at Washington, President Harrison 
approved of the principle of annexation and designated Secretary of 
State John W. Foster to act on behalf of the United States in negotiating 
a treaty. 

The Hawaiian commissioners asked for admission to the Tnion as a 
State. 

Mr. Foster replied that the precise form of government would involve 
many details which would take much time to work out; that “ bringing 
Hawaii into the Union” was the main object in view; that he was not 
adverse to statehood; but a treaty providing therefor would occasion 
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debate and delay; that by asking for annexation Hawaii had demon- 
strated its confidence in the United States, and could be assured that if 
annexed, that confidence would be justified. 

Mr. Foster thereupon proposed that the treaty should provide for the 
annexation of Hawaii as a Territory of the United States. 

This proposition was accepted by the Hawaiian commissioners, who 
thereupon made formal written request for “ full and complete political 
union” of Hawaii with the United States “as a Territory of the 
United States.” 

Upon proceeding to draft the treaty Secretary Foster suggested omis- 
sion of the provision concerning Territorial government on the ground 
that the details involved therein might cause delay, and suggested that 
in place thereof the treaty contain a provision that Hawaii should “ be 
incorporated into the United States as an integral part thereof.” 

CENTURY DICTIONARY DEFINITION OF “ INTEGRAL ” 

The Hawaiian commissioners were reluctant to accede to the change, 
but did so after looking up the definition of “integral” in the Century 
Dictionary, which contains the following: 

“Integral * * * relating to a whole composed of parts, spatially 
distinct (as a human body of head, trunk, and limbs), or of distinct 
units.” 

Examples are given: 

“The integral parts make perfect the whole and cause the bigness 
thereof.” 

“ Intrinsic, belonging as a part to the whole, and not a mere append- 
age to it.” 

“All the Teutonic states in Britain became first dependencies of the 
West Saxon King, then integral parts of the Kingdom.” 


VII, HARRISON ANNEXATION TREATY OF 1893 


The treaty was thereupon completed in the form proposed by Secre- 
tary Foster, viz, that Hawaii was annexed “as an integral part of 
the United States,” and in this form the treaty was sent by President 
Harrison to the Senate for ratification. 

No action was taken on the treaty prior to the end of President Har- 
rison’s term, and President Cleveland, coming into office March 4, 1893, 
recalled the treaty from the Senate, and no further action was taken 
concerning it. 


VIII, CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC OF HAWAII PROVIDED FOR 


ANNEXATION 

President Cleveland having declined to consider annexation, the 
Provisional Government of Hawaii proceeded to transform itself into 
the Republic of Hawaii, and on July 4, 1894, adopted a constitution 
enacted by a constitutional convention. 

Article 33 of this constitution provided for the making of “a treaty 
of political or commercial unions between the Republic of Hawaii and 
the United States, subject to the ratification of the senate ’—the senate 
referred to is that of Hawaii. 

(The provision in the constitution concerning a ‘“ commercial union” 
was to make provision for such a treaty if “ political union” failed—the 
administration at Washington being then opposed to the latter. No 
action was ever taken looking toward a treaty of “ commercial union”). 

IX. THE M’KINLEY TREATY OF ANNEXATION 


Upon the accession of William McKinley to the Presidency of the 
United States a new annexation commission was accredited to Wash- 
ington by the Republic of Hawaii. 

President McKinley approved of the principle of annexation and 
designated Secretary of State John Sherman to represent the United 
States in negotiating such treaty. Ex-Secretary of State John W. 
Foster acted as advisory counsel for the United States. 

The Hawaiian commissioners requested that annexation be expressed 
in the terms of the Harrison treaty, viz, that they be annexed to the 
United States “as an integral part thereof.” 

The request was complied with, and the preamble of the treaty re- 
cites that the Republic of Hawaii has expressed a desire “ that those 
islands shall be incorporated into the United States as an integral part 
thereof.” 

“To this end” the treaty was entered into. 

Section 1 of the treaty provides that * * * “the Republic of 
Hawaii is hereby annexed to the United States of America under the 
name of the Territory of Hawaii.” 

X. STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN SHERMAN 


In a letter by John Sherman, Secretary of State, transmitting the 
treaty when signed by the plenipotentiaries to President McKinley, he 
said that, other forms of union being impracticable—- 

“There remained therefore the annexation of the islands and their 
complete absorption into the political system of the United States as 
the only solution satisfying all the given conditions and promising per- 
manency and mutual benefit.” 
STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT M’KINLEY 

UNITED STATES SENATE OF 


XI. 


UPON TRANSMISSION TO THE 
THE TRBATY ANNEXING HAWAII 


In his letter transmitting the treaty to the Senate President McKinley 
said: 
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“The incorporation of the Hawaiian Islands into the body politic 
of the United States is a necessary and fitting sequel to the change of 
events which, from a very early period in our history, has controlled 
the intercourse and prescribed the association of the United States and 
the Hawaiian Islands—the organic and administrative details of incor- 
poration are necessarily left to the wisdom of the Congress, and I can 
not doubt, when the function of the treaty-making power shall have 
been accomplished, the duty of the national interests of this rich insular 
domain and for the welfare of the inhabitants thereof.” 


XII. RATIFICATION OF THE M’KINLEY TREATY BY THE HAWAIIAN SENATB 


In accordance with the constitution of the Republic of Hawaii the 
McKinley treaty was thereupon ratified by the Hawaiian Senate and 
the cession of Hawaii to the United States provided for, so far as 
Hawaii could accomplish the same. . 

The treaty as a whole was embodied in the resolution ratifying it. 

(Annexation was finally consummated, not by ratification of the treaty 
by the United States Senate but by joint resolution of the Congress.) 

The wording of the treaty and the action of the Hawaiian Senate are, 
however, of vital importance to the issue now under discussion; for 
the treaty states that it is made “to the end that those islands shall 
be incorporated into the United States as an integral part thereof,” and 
the ratification of such treaty by the Hawaiian Senate is referred to in 
the joint resolution of annexation as the cession on the part of Hawaii, 
upon which the joint resolution was based. The joint resolution there- 
fore incorporates into itself the said basis of annexation as much as 
though the.resolution had contained the words “to the end that those 
islands shall be incorporated into the United States as an integral part 
thereof.” 


XIII, ANNEXATION OF HAWAII BY JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate of the United States having failed to act upon the Mc- 
Kinley treaty, a joint resolution of annexation was adopted by both 
Houses of Congress July 7, 1898, accepting the “ cession” provided for 
by the treaty as ratified by the Hawaiian Senate. 

The preamble of the joint resolution recites such “cession” by 
Hawaii and in the body of the resolution states that “such cession is 
accepted, ratified, and confirmed.” 


XIV. STATEMENT OF HAROLD M. SEWALL, UNITED STATES MINISTER AT 
HONOLULU, UPON FORMAL TRANSFER OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF HAWAII 
TO THE UNITED STATES 
Upon the occasion of formal transfer of the sovereignty of Hawaii on 

August 12, 1898, Harold M. Sewall, minister of the United States to 

Hawaii, presenting to President Dole, of the Republic of Hawaii, a cer- 

tified copy of the joint resolution, said: “ This joint resolution accepts, 

ratifies, and confirms, on the part of the United States, the cession 
formally consented to and approved by the Republic of Hawaii.” 

(The “ cession” referred to is the ratification of the McKinley treaty 
by the Hawaiian Senate, above referred to.) 

XV. STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT DOLE UPON THE TRANSFER OF SOVEREIGNTY 

OF HAWAII TO THE UNITED STATES 

In replying to the last above-noted address by 
President Dole said: 

“A treaty of political union having been made, and the cession for- 
mally consented to and approved by the Republic of Hawaii having 
been accepted by the United States of America, I now in the interest of 
the Hawaiian body politic and with full confidence in the honor, justice, 
and friendship of the American people, yield up to you as the representa- 
tive of the Government of the United Stateg,the sovereignty and public 
property of the Hawaiian Islands.” 


Minister Sewall, 


XVI. ENACTMENT BY CONGRESS OF AN ACT ORGANIZING HAWAII INTO A 


TERRITORY 


On April 30, 1900, the Congress enacted the Hawaiian organic act, 
creating Hawaii into a Territory of the United States providing therein, 
among other things: 

“Sec, 5. That the Constitution, and except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, all the laws of the United States which are not locally inappli- 
cable shall have the same force and effect within the said Territory as 
elsewhere in the United States.” 


XVII. DECISION OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT CONCERNING THE 


STATUS OF HAWAII IN THE UNION 


In 1903 the Supreme Court of the United States decided unanimously 
in the case of Hawaii v. Mankichi, One hundred and ninetieth United 
States Supreme Court Reports page 197, that Hawaii had been 
incorporated as an “integral part of the United States.” 

Several opinions were announced, but on this point the only difference 
of opinion was as to when such incorporation became complete. 

Chief Justice White, speaking for himself and Justices Harlan, Brewer, 
and Peckham, said, among other things, referring to the McKinley treaty 
and the joint resolution accepting its terms: 

“The preample of this treaty expressed ‘ the desire of the Government 
of the Republic of Hawaii that those islands should be incorporated into 
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the United States as an integral part thereof and under its sovereignty,’ 
and that the Governments ‘have determined to accomplish by treaty an 
object so important to their mutual and permanent welfare.’” 

(See p. 224; also separate opinion of Justice Harlan, p. ; also 
p. 225—‘“ By the resolution the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
became complete and the object of the proposed treaty that ‘ those 
islands should be incorporated into the United States as an integral 
part thereof and under its sovereignty’ was accomplished.”’) 

XVIII, DECISION BY THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AND THE BUREAU OF 

EDUCATION OF THE UNITED STATES UPON THE STATUS OF HAWAII IN THE 

UNION 
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After enactment by Congress of the organic act the several executive | 


departments of the United States Government differed in their rulings as 
to whether general appropriations applying to the States as a whole were 
applicable to Hawaii, the decisions, as a rule, being that they did. 

In 1907 the Territory of Hawaii established a college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts «now the University of Hawaii) and applied for 
Federal assistance ender the acts of Congress supplementing the 
Morrill Act. 

The executive officers of the Department of Justice and the Bureau of 
Education gave formal decisions that Hawaii was not entitled to aid 
under such acts. 

Hawaii applied for a reconsideration and reversal of these decisions 
and presented a statement of facts and arguments supporting her 
position. 

The said officials, upon such reconsideration, reversed their previous 
rulings and extended the aid provided by Congress to the College of 
Hawaii, and it has ever since shared in the general appropriations 
made for such colleges throughout the United States. 

XIX. ACT OF CONGRESS REVERSING THE RULING OF THE TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT AND INCLUDING HAWAII IN GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS 

After the final rulings in connection with the College of Hawaii, 
the Territory of Hawaii applied for aid to its topographic and hydro- 
graphic survey, under the general appropriations that were made by 
Congress for the topographic and bydrographic surveys “of the United 
States.” 

The executive officials of the United States Treasury Department 
decided that this appropriation was inapplicable to the Territory of 
Hawaii, and refused the latter’s request. 

Application was thereupon made to Congress for remedial legislation 
to meet this ruling of the Treasury Department, whereupon Congress 
passed an act on May 27, 1910, amending section 5 of the organic act 
by inserting therein the words “ including laws carrying general appro- 
priations ” so that said section now reads as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the Constitution, and except as otherwise provided, 
all the laws of the United States, including laws carrying general 
appropriations, which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
force and effect within the said Territory as elsewhere in the United 
States.” 

Upon the passage of this amendment to the organic act, the Treasury 
Department changed its ruling, and Hawaii has ever since shared in 
the general appropriations for such surveys. 

XX. HAWAII IS SUBJECT TO EVERY TAX, IMPOST, IMPORT DUTY, AND ALL 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED UPON THE SEVERAL STATES 

As examples: 

Ilawaii Naval Reserve and National Guard called into Federal service : 
During the war, the Naval Reserve and the National Guard of Hawaii 
were called into the service of the Federal Government and served 
upon the same basis as those of the several States. 

Draft law applied in the Territory of Hawaii: The draft law was 
applied in the Territory of Hawaii upon the same basis as in the 
several States, and the men drafted served in the forces of the United 
States. 

Wederal internal-revenue laws applied to Hawaii: All Federal in- 
ternal-revenue laws are applied in the Territory of Hawaii upon the 
same basis as the States. 

In 1921 Hawaii paid Federal internal-revenue taxes amounting to 

20,680,103.23, a greater sum than was paid by any one of 17 States, 

In 1922 Hawaii paid Federal internal-revenue taxes amounting to 
$15,515,063.03, a greater sum than was paid by any one of 19 States, 

Federal import customs duties are imposed upon all foreign mer- 
chandise entering Hawaii: In 1921 the Federal Government collected 
import customs duties in the Territory of Hawaii amounting to 
$1,426,716.32, besides other charges. 

In 1922 the Federal Government collected import customs duties in 
the Territory of Hawaii amounting to $1,076,163.12, and other charges, 

It will be noted that import customs duties collected by the Federal 
Government in the “insular are returned to the local 
government, This not the case in the Territory of Hawaii. The 
entire collections are retained in the Federal Treasury. 

It will be further noted that merchandise entering ports of the 
mainland, upon which customs duties are collected, pass on to interior 
States, the payment of the duties being, therefore, divided among 
several if not many States, 


possessions ” 
is 
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This is not so as to imports into Hawafi, where they are all consumed, 


and the Territory of Hawaii consequently pays the entire amount of 
the duties, 


XXI. ALL CALLS BY NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND ORGANIZATIONS FOR FINAN- 
CIAL CONTRIBUTIONS ARE APPORTIONED TO THD TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
UPON THE SAME BASIS AS TO THE SEVERAL STATES 
very call made by the Federal Government for subscriptions 

Liberty loans and war-savings stamps was 

of Hawaii upon the same basis as to the 

instance the Territory of Hawaii ‘ went 

rank with wide margins to spare. 
Likewise, all calls’ by national philanthropic, patriotie and relief 

organizations, national and international, such as the Red Cross, 

Y. M.C. A., Belgian relief, Near East relief, etce., for funds, have been 

apportioned to the Territory of Hawaii upon the same basis as to the 

several States. 


to 
apportioned to the Territory 
several States, and in every 
over the top” in the front 


XXII. INCLUSION OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII IN FINANCIAL AND OTHER 
OBLIGATIONS AND EXCLUSION FROM FINANCIAL BENEFITS, UNJUST, IN 
EQUITABLE, AND INCONSISTENT WITH PLEDGES MADE TO HAWAII AT TIMBD 
OF ANNEXATION 


It is submitted that the inclusion of Hawali in all financial and other 
obligations imposed upon the States, and the exclusion of the Territory 
from the financial benefits and aids extended to the States as a whole, 
is unjust and inequitable, and inconsistent with the pledges and assur- 
ances of the United States, made through its executive officials during 
the negotiation of annexation, as above set forth in the statements of 
Secretary of State Marcy, Secretary of State Foster, and President 
McKinley ; and also constitutes a failure to meet the trust in the good 
faith of the United States, expressed by President Dole of Hawaii, upon 
the occasion of the transfer of the sovereignty of Hawaii to the 
United States. 

“Sec. 3. The Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii hereby ex- 
presses its sincere confidence in the good faith and intent of the 
Congress to do full justice to the Territory of Hawaii, and further 
expresses its earnest belief that the matters and things herein enumer- 
ated as inconsistent with the rights of the Territory of Hawaii grow 
out of inadvertence or misunderstanding, and will be speedily remedied 
when the Congress is fully informed of the facts. 

“Szuc. 4. To the end, therefore, that removal of all misunderstanding 
in the premises may be speedily accomplished, and such action taken by 
the Congress and the Federal Executive as may meet and remedy the 
conditions herein recited, the governor is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to appoint a commission of three persons, one of whom shall 
be designated as chairman, and to fill vacancies therein if any occur, to 
prepare such brief and further evidence and argument as may be 
necessary or proper, and to proceed to Washington, D. C., and, in 
association with the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, present and 
urge the claims of the Territory of Hawaii above set forth with a view 
to securing from Congress and the Executive, recognition, in appropriate 
form, of the claims of Hawaii above set forth; more particularly to 
secure such legislation from Congress, by amendment to existing law 
or by new legislation as may include Hawali in all acts in aid of good 
roads, education, farm loans, maternity, home economics, training in 
agriculture, trade, and industry, and other acts of a like nature, which 
apply to the States as a whole, so that such acts may apply to and 
include Hawaii in the same manner and upon the same basis as they 
do to the several States, 

5. This act shall take effect upon its approval. 


“ Suc. 5. 

That the sugar industry might be better understood I quete 
the following: 

SUGAR IN HAWAII 
By E. Faxon Bishop, president C. Brewer & Co. (Ltd.), and former 
president Honolulu Chamber of Commerce 

Industry in Hawaii is nearly 100 per cent agricultural. We have 
no manufacturing, as the term is usually applied, we have no mines, 
no lumbering industry, and the whaling fleet passed from the picture 
more than half a century ago. 

Such manufacturing as is done here is incidental to and sustained by 


the plantations, ironworks, fertilizer works, and the like; all lean 
on the agricultural pursuits of the Territory. Our agricultural efforts 
may be said to be confined to two crops—sugar and pineapples— 
roughly, 75 per cent sugar and 25 per cent pines, if we compare the 
yalues of the annual crops produced by each. I am speaking for 
sugar and the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, an organization 
representing all of the sugar plantations of Hawaii, with one or two 
exceptions. As far back as the eighteen forties there were efforts in 
the direction of sugar, but the first production figures show that in 
1860, 572 tons were produced. "From 1860 to 1876, the date the 
reciprocity treaty between Hawaii and the United States became ef- 


fective, the sugar business tn Hawaii was a heartbreaker, and probably 
more money was put into it than was taken out. 

However, in 1876, some 13,000 tons were produced, and the 
tariff advantages given us by the treaty, steady progress in produc- 
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tion took place year by year, and from 13,000 tons in 1876 we in- 
creased production to 220,000 tons in 1898, the year of annexation of 
Hawaii to the United States as a Territory. Just here I would like 
to emphasize that we are a Territory of the United States in the 
sense that New Mexico and Arizona were Territories when I went 
to school. There is a lack of understanding that is surprising of 
this fact, and we are not infrequently put in the class of being 
“‘nossessions ” along with Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

The difference is that we are subject to all Federal laws and re- 
strictions. Porto Rico and the Philippines are not. They control 
their own customs levies, make their own immigration laws, and pay 
no income taxes. Our customs and post-office, receipts go to the 
United States Treasury, and I noticed some few years ago that income 
taxes collected in Hawaii exceeded collections from some 12 States 
of the Union. 

But to get back to sugar. In 1910 our production hit the 500,000- 
ton figure. In 1923 we produced 545,000 tons, while the following 
four years, 1924-1927, marked our most rapid and phenomenal growth, 
the crop of 1927 being 811,000 tons. What caused this wonderful ad- 
vancement? No new plantations have been started in Hawaii for 
20 years past. The old ones have perhaps increased their areas a 
little around the edges. We have no back country to develop; the 
pine people are doing that, using lands of the pasture class at ele- 
vations too high and too dry for sugar. The phenomenal advance in 
our production this past four years has been largely due to science 
and progressive methods in agriculture. The experiment station of 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association had its inception, or found- 
ing, in 1883, 15 years before we were annexed. Its several divisions 
of agriculture, chemistry, entomology, pathology, and forestry have 
all contributed to the scientific results that have meant continued 
advance of the industry. The agricultural division has produced 
and developed from seedling work, new cane varieties of higher 
productiveness, to replace former varieties that failed from plant 
diseases, inroads of insect pests, and other causes. When a crop 
failure of this kind takes place in Hawaii it is a serious affair, as it 
takes several years to replace a crop of one variety that has failed 
with another that is resistant te the causes that brought about the 
ruin of its predecessor. The entomologists of our experiment station 
have achieved things that have been marvelously effective and little 
short of astounding. Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the entomological 
division of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, told me 
some years ago that the biggest things that had been done in economic 
entomology had been done in Hawaii, and he had reference to the 
work of Koebele and Perkins on the leaf hopper and that of Muir on the 
cane borer. We fight bugs with bugs. The leaf hopper had us in 
a fair way of being wiped off the map in 1903-1906, and the cane borer 
was taking a heavy toll on our cane in certain localities. I might 
mention one instance of a plantation that fell from 19,000 tons to 
three hundred-odd tons during this period. We are told by the ento- 
mological men of science that every bug has a natural enemy in another 
bug, and the problem is to get the two playing around together. So 
the work of our scientific men was to search out the parasitic enemy 
of the hopper and the borer that were so rapidly destroying our crops. 
This was finally accomplished, but it was a task of several years time 
and most intensive effort. The parasites sought were in one instance 
found in the wide reaches of Queensland and the other in the jungles 
of New Guinea after some perilous experiences and exhaustive physical 
effort. The transportation of this extremely delicate material from 
thence to Hawaii was accomplished after several discouraging failures. 
Then came the breeding of the species on the ground and its distribu- 
tion to the plantations of the various islands of the Territory. 

Anyway it was practically demonstrated that the insect enemy or 
parasite theory was right, as they ridded us of our two most dangerous 
pests. It seems also that the parasite is no menace, as his natural 
prey is his food; and as the one decreases in numbers the other suc- 
cumbs in like ratio, and the situation is to-day that the danger from 
these two serious foes to our industry is reduced to a minimum and is 
held there. When the pest stages a comeback his enemy does likewise, 
so the situation is held in effective control. 

Our experiment station was so well developed and doing such 
effective work after years of experience when we were annexed to the 
United States in 1898 that we have continued it and have not called for 
service from the Department of Agriculture in Washington beyond col- 
laboration and cooperation; furthermore Washington is a long call 
from Hawaii, and sometimes we are in a hurry and have found it to 
our advantage to practice the proverb that the Lord helps those who 
help themselves. 

But once again I must go back to the production question. I have 
stated that in 1927 we bagged up 811,000 tons of sugar. This quantity 


was harvested from 127,000 acres of,land, or an average of 6.37 tons | 
per acre. Forty-eight plantations contributed in this average. The | 


lowest individual plantation average yield was 2.17 tons per acre, the 
highest 11.30 tons per acre. The variation indicates that part of our 
oranges are lemons, but more seriously that the plantations with the 
greatest natural resources of soil, irrigation, water supply, and climatic 
conditions lead the procession. To-morrow I believe you’ are to visit 
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a plantation of this favored class located on this island, and there 
you will see, perhaps, the greatest sugar estate of the world, although 
there are two others in this Territory that are close seconds. This 
company grows all of its own cane excepting a negligible quantity. It 
has under cultivation upward of 12,000 acres. It has pumping sta- 
tions that lift 75,000,000 gallons of water daily to a maximum elevation 
of 450 feet above sea level; a sugar factory with a capacity of 250 tons 
of sugar per 24 hours; a railway system of 56 miles of permanent track, 
and the necessary rolling stock to haul 550,000 tons of cane from field 
to factory during the harvesting seasons. It has a gravity water sys- 
tem of 30,000,000 gallons per day supplied by means of a 3-mile tunnel 
through the main mountain range of this island, with 10 miles of side 
tunnels and conduits tributary to it. It is a magnificent industrial 
organization, but please bear in mind when you look it over that there 
are only a few of its kind and a goodly number that have a struggle 
for existence. 

I would like to impress upon you the fact that cane in Hawaii is a 
2-year crop, not a 1-year growth as in Cuba and other tropical coun- 
tries, or a 6 or 7 months’ crop as in the case of beets. So if our 
yields per acre amaze you in comparison with other tropical countries 
you can reconcile the difference by dividing our results by two. The 
explanation is that we are only subtropical and have not the heat and 
soil of our tropical competitors. We do grow, to a limited extent, what 
we call short ratoons; that is, the fields that come off in the early 
months of this year may be ratooned and harvested in late months of 
next year. This can only be done, however, on plantations of the 
favored class, where climate and water enable uninterrupted and rapid 
growth. We do have some cane also at high elevations that stands as 
long as 30 months. Nevertheless this situation means that we al- 
ways have two crops in the ground. We are harvesting one; the 
second is coming on for next year. From all of this you will get an 
idea of the extent of plantation operations in the field and the enormous 
areas that must constantly be cared for. While we harvested last year 
127,000 acres, it is probable that our total area under cultivation for 
all crops was in the neighborhood of 253,000 acres. We must and do 
fertilize intensively, and our fertilizer costs run from fifty to seventy- 
five dollars per acre per crop. Irrigation is also costly. At Oahu 
plantation, which I have already mentioned, their bill for power in 
connection with pumping plants is a matter of $365,000 per year, to say 
nothing of the cost of distribution of the water. 

Marketing: Touching the marketing question, the sugars produced in 
Hawaii, with the exception of, say, 14,000 to 20,000 tons for local re- 
quirements, the most of which is absorbed by the pineapple canners, is 
sent to the two San Francisco refineries, the California & Hawaiian 
and the Western, in about the proportion of 75 per cent to the former 
and 25 per cent to the latter. ‘The California & Hawaiian is owned by 
some 32 plantations in Hawaii, who send their raw production there for 
refining and marketing. The sugar is sold by the brokerage system, the 
Pacific Coast States absorbing approximately 43 per cent and the Missis- 
sippi taking 57 per cent. Naturally as soon as we operate east of the 
Rockies we fall into open competition with the beet-sugar producer and 
in the river territory we mect the eastern refiner. As to ways and the 
methods of the brokerage business I am not qualified to speak, but it has 
been the invariable practice of the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refin- 


‘ing Corporation to adhere absolutely to their published lists. However, 


it is a well-known fact that flagrant abuses and unethical practices have 
crept into the sugar-selling business, and it appears to be the aim of 
the recently organized Sugar Institute of eastern and other refiners to 
get away from demoralizing and unfair methods. 

I have endeavored to state a few facts about sugar in Hawaii that 
come into my mind upon reviewing my 45 years’ contact with the indus- 
try, and I sometimes wonder myself how comes the growth from 50,000 
to 800,000 tons in that period, and I believe that it is largely due to 
the foundations that were laid by the men that were a generation ahead 
of my time. The New England stock that came to Hawaii as mis- 
sionaries by the Cape Horn route before there was any other route 
hither taught more than a narrow religion; they taught industry, 
thrift, and the arts and crafts; on these have been builded the sugar 
industry of to-day. Honolulu was a center in the Pacific theater before 
San Francisco was little more than a Spanish outpost, when our great 
Northwest was unexplored and undeveloped, when Alaska was still 
Russian territory, and what was once called the great West—that im- 
mense country between the Missouri and the Pacific coast—was in the 
making. If you wonder at our oriental population, stop and recall that 
our development began during a period when the Atlantic seaboard was 
our supply base via Cape Horn. Is it therefore strange that we drew 
our labor supply for agricultural requirements from the comparatively 
near-by Orient? I hope that you will not take away with you a wrong 
impression on this score. An imperative need of our industry is agri- 
cultural labor, the man with the hee. We have had no Asiatic imimi- 
gration since the Roosevelt gentlemen's agreement of 20 years ago. 
The Filipino we do have, and he is at least the ward of the Nation, 
whatever else he may be. We have our petty squabbles, but the races 
in Hawaii live in peace and harmony, more so than is the case in certain 
of the States, where the alien and color question is a serious problem. 
If these flocks of oriental children that you see in our public schools 
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disturb you, forget it. Our school system is making loyal Americans 
of them, and it is inconceivable that those born and educated here will 
be anything else. The question of race assimilation of the occidental 
and oriental races is regarded as a serious problem by some authorities, 
but, so far as Hawaii is concerned, my observation is that these young 
people will take care of this question among themselves, and in a 
perfectly natural way. 

Having dwelt at length on the sugar industry in Hawaii, may I now 
refer briefly to the general domestic producer situation, by which I mean 
the industry within the United States, the beet-sugar States, Louisiana 
and Hawaii collectively, where sugar is produced under United States 
conditions, restrictions, impositions, and, of course, tariff protection? 
The beet States, Louisiana and Hawaii produce approximately—or 
should under normal conditions—2,000,000 tons, while the balance of our 
requirements come from Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, with a negli- 
gible amount of full-duty sugars from other countries, our total con- 
sumption being around 5,500,000 tons. Porto Rico and the Philippines 
enjoy free entry of their sugars; Cuba has a differential of 20 per cent 
off the full duty. 

There is no question whatever but that the domestic producer is able 
to exist only by reason of the protective tariff. Cuba is constantly 
appealing for more favorable terms, through treaty relations or tariff 
concessions, and therein lies the fear of the domestic producer. Just 
here enters an clement of the issue that is at present in the limelight of 
national policy, the issue between the agricultural interests of the West 
and the manufacturing interests of the East and the near West. The 
question of greater foreign trade in competition with Europe, particu- 
larly with the nations of the Western Hemisphere, is q very important 
issue. 

We need foreign trade, beyond question, but we must not acquire it 
at the price of ruin to our domestic agricultural industry in any of its 
branches. Agriculture in the United States is having a hard time at 
present, and it must not be made worse by crushing any of its activities, 
whether it come about through treaties or by way of.tariff concessions. 
I believe that this will appear logical to you men of the western division 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

It is a well-known fact that the American Chamber of Commerce of 
Habana is making efforts through its affiliation with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to have Cuba granted more favorable treaty 
terms ; in other words, a wider differential in the tariff on Cuban sugars, 
for which she offers trade concessions of a reciprocal nature. On the 
face of it this may sound like good business; but again I maintain that 
any concession to foreign producers that will be at the expense of the 
domestic agricultural industry is unthinkable, and certainly anything 
of the kind should not be indorsed by the United States Chamber with- 
out the domestic producers being given a full hearing on the subject. 
Certainly, also, any legislation along these lines by Congress will be 
bitterly opposed by the domestic producer of the United States. Per- 
sonally I have an abiding fear that Cuba may be our undoing in this 
respect. Located as that Republic is, so close to the mainland of the 
United States, so accessible to thousands of our people, and offering 
trade concessions that are alluring to our manufacturing interests, she 
is in a strong position to appeal for substantial favors, particularly as 
there are large investments of American capital in the island. Hence 
it seems to me that it is highly important to you men of the West 
that you watch this situation most carefully lest it may transpire that 
United States agriculture suffer through concessions made in some other 
interest, and to the detriment and serious injury, perhaps extinction, 
of the United States domestic sugar producer. I have no brief for the 
damnation of Cuba, but I do contend that the Cubans set up no case 
of unfair treatment by the United States. The present differential 
gives them a monopoly of our sugar trade in competition with other 
foreign countries. It is not so long ago that Uncle Sam made war for 
the freedom of Cuba from tyranny. Again we went in and cleaned up 
élabana at a cost of fifty millions, since when it has been a clean port 
so far as yellow fever is concerned, and to-day they enjoy a tariff pref- 
erence that gives them the advantage in our markets over all other 
foreign competitors. Uncle Sam has expended much more in Cuba than 
in his own Territory of Hawaii, if we leave out of the picture the mili- 
tary defenses of this island, which are for the protection of the main- 
land as much as for us. However, we have no complaint on this score, 
but we believe that the general domestic sugar producers are entitled 
to full tariff protection. Otherwise, we must succumb, and in that event 
Cuba would have a monopoly of the sugar business of the United States 
and be in a position to make the consumer pay her price. 

Our industry is subject to the conditions and standards of American 
practice. Our villages of agricultural workers must be equipped for 
good sanitation and comfortable housing. Our people are furnished 
with comfortable habitations, medical supervision, educational facili- 
ties. In other words, we are on the American system. Cuba’s labor is 
seasonal, the flotsam and jetsam of the Antilles. Their immigration 
laws are apparently wide open. The standard of living among their 
Jabor class is far below ours, and they have a free hand in many other 
respects. All of this is their business and is merely pointed out by way 
of comparison. 1 wish them no ill, but I do most earnestly protest that 
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they be granted, in any form, concessions that will imperil the United 
States sugar-producing industry, an important branch of American 
agriculture. 


Also part of an address of F. C. Atherton before the forty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion, Honolulu, November 15, 1926. 


PROGRESS OF 20 Years REVIEWED By F. C. ATHERTON—PRODUCTION OF 
Sucar INcrEAsES FroM 430,368 Tons To 787,246 In 1926 


To the members of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association: One 
of the real tasks which falls to the lot of the president of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association is that of compiling an annual report. 
We are all so closely in touch with every phase of the industry that 
it is a difficult matter to give a review of the outstanding events of 
the year without presenting matters with which you are all familiar. 
Instead, therefore, of giving a review covering only the past year, it 
seemed to me that it would be illuminating and valuable to briefly cite 
some of the outstanding accomplishments in the industry during the 
past 20 years. In this way it will be more apparent just what prog- 
ress has been made and what part this cooperative association and its 
members have played in its growth and development. 

SUGAR PRODUCTION 


The total production of sugar in the Territory for the year 1906 
was 430,368 tons; for 1916, 587,640 tons; and for 1926, 787,248 
tons. 

This is the largest crop produced in the history of the islands, 
exceeding last year’s record crop by 11,174 tons. This shows a most 
substantial and healthy growth and one of which we have reason to be 
proud. 

The query naturally arises: To what is this increase due? To 
larger areas under cultivation, to a heavier production per acre, or to 
better extraction and mill efficiency? A comparison of crop areas 
reveals the fact that, for the 1906 crop, there were harvested 96,230 
acres; for the 1916 crop, 114,269 acres; and for the 1926 crop, 
123,268 acres, 

The amount of sugar produced per acre was 4.47 tons in 1906, 5.14 
tons in 1916, 6.39 tons in 1926, 


AN 83 PER CENT INCREASE 


The foregoing figures show that there has been an increase of 83 
per cent in the size of the crop during these 20 years, that 30 per 
cent of the increase is due to the larger area harvested, but 53 per 
cent is due to increased production per acre. Of course, weather 
conditions have a very material effect upon .the production of cane and 
its sucrose content, but from the foregoing figures showing the steady 
increase in the size of the crop it is very apparent that we are 
producing much more cane and sugar per acre in the fields. 

After discussing this subject with the director of the experiment 
station, I feel safe in saying that this large increase is due to three 
main causes: 

First, the development of better varieties of cane and more careful 
selection of seed, which has resulted in the production of heavier 
yields of cane. 

Second, the reduction of losses due to insects and cane diseases 
through the more scientific control of these insect pests and diseases. 

Third, and the principal cause, better agricultural methods. Among 
better agricultural methods should be included the more intelligent use 
of fertilizers, more thorough preparation of the soil, an increased water 
supply, and better cultivation methods. 

CANE DEVELOPMENT 


Under the subject of better varieties of cane must be mentioned 
the development of many new seedlings and especially the seedling 
known as H-109. ‘This is one of the outstanding accomplishments of 
our experiment station during the past two decades. While there are 
many very promising seedlings now being developed and tested, up to 
the present writing none has proved so universally a large producer 
as H-109. It has one great weakness, however, its susceptibility to 
eyespot. While this difficulty looms as a serfous danger, up to the 
present time the loss from this disease is more than offset by the 
cane’s wonderful quality of heavy production. The fact, however, of 
its susceptibility to eyespot is proving a strong incentive to develop a 
seedling that will produce as heavy a yield of cane with a high sucrose 
content and yet be immune to eyespot, 

Much more attention is also being paid to the selection of seed 
canes, but to date the work of special bud selection has not given as 
outstanding results as was first anticipated. However, experiments 
along this line are still being conducted on many plantations, in the 
hope that definite progress will be made, both in increasing the stand 
of cane and also its sucrose content. The spread of the Lahaina dis- 
ease has been a distinct blow to the industry, but it resulted in stimua- 
lating the development of other varieties of cane to take the place cf 
Lahaina. While H—-109 is not as rich in sucrose as Lahaina, on the 
other band, its rank growth and heavy production have made it even 
more valuable than Lahaina. 
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Under the subject of the reduction of losses due to insect pests and 
cane diseases, it is interesting to look back approximately 20 years and 
recall the very large losses which the plantations were suffering from 
the depredations of the leaf hopper, the cane borer, and other pests. 
To-day, owing to the parasites which have been introduced by the 
entomologists of the station, losses from the leaf hopper and the cane 
borer are almost insignificant. This sense of security against loss, 
however, is due in large measure to the constant vigilance of the 
managers and entomologists of the experiment station and the con- 
tinual propagation of parasites to combat these injurious insects. 
While there are other insects and diseases that are causing some losses, 
the splendid work of specialists in the field of entomology and plant 
pathology makes us feel fairly secure against any large damage to our 
crop from these sources, 

CROP HARVESTED EARLIER 

Under the subject of better agricultural methods, there should be 
specially mentioned the more gencral custom of getting off the crop 
earlier in the year and starting the ratoon and plant crops not later 
than early summer. This results in the cane having the benefit of 
two summers’ growth, which produces a much heavier stand. There 
are also those who advocate the short-cropping system, resulting in 
two crops in three years, and this entails the custom of the extension 
of the grinding season into the late summer or early fall. Along with 
both practices is that of the general abandonment of cutting back, 
which one of our best managers has referred to in my hearing on 
several occasions as an “ invention of the devil.” 

Referring to the more intelligent use of fertilizers, I might also 
mention the increase of nitrogenous fertilizers and the early applica- 
tion of fertilizers during the second season, also the more general 
custom of the plantation managers of having the soils of their plan- 
tations analyzed and fertilizers manufactured te provide those ingredi- 
ents.which the soils most need. 

There are many minor improvements in method and procedure which 
might be mentioned, but the foregoing cites, in general, the main 
causes which are responsible for our steadily increasing production. 
While many of the improvements enumerated above have been brought 
about on the plantations by the managers, to whom great credit is due 
for their progressiveness, I feel we owe a large share of this substan- 
tial inerease to the staff of our experiment station. The increase in 
the technical force of the station, the practice of having members of 
the station staff located on each island to carry out experiments on 
the plantations themselves, in consultation and cooperation with the 


managers, have all contributed in a very practical way toward bringing 
about this increased production. 


FINE PROGRESS MADE 
I do not wish to pass lightly over the improvements in our mills and 


milling methods, our labor-saving devices, the wonderful irrigation 
projects which have been developed, resulting in a large increase in 
the water supply of many of the plantations, all of which have con- 
tributed to greater crops. There has been fine progress made in all 
these branches of our enterprise, but, when taking a bird's-eye view of 
the industry as a whole, one is impressed with the fact that the out- 
standing cause of our increased crops is due, not to the more extensive 
area or to great improvements to our mills and milling methods, but to 
the fact that we are producing much more cane to the acre; in other 
words, we are making two stalks of cane grow where one grew before, 
or growing cane fully 50 per cent heavier than formerly—an achieve- 
ment of which we can well be proud. 

We may well ask ourselves the question, however: Are we reaching 
the limit of advancement in this line, or is there still opportunity for 
greater production per acre? It would seem as though some plantations 
have almost reached their limit, but if one field of 120 acres can pro- 
duce 141 tons of cane and 18 tons of sugar to the acre, perhaps others 
ean. At least, it is a goal worth striving for, and I believe there is an 
opportunity to still increase the production on our island plantations 
by a substatntial amount in the next decade. Probably the increase will 
not be proportionately as large as in the past, but still there is room 
for further advancement. 


RESEARCH WORK ON MOLASSES 


We may also ask: Are there other branches of our industry that 
hold out opportunities for increasing our output? Personally, I be- 
lieve there is one, and that it offers one of the best fields for scientific 
research. To-day we are turning out from our mills about 170,000 
tons of what we term waste molasses, which is sold at a very nominal 
figure, consumed for its fuel value and potash residue, used for cattle 
food, or put back on the fields. Its present value to the plantations 
is less than $5 per ton of its weight, and yet this molasses, on the basis 
of its sugar content, and at the rate of 4 cents per pound for sugar, 
has a value of practically $25 per ton. To-day it costs more than that 
amount to recover the sugar from it, but in these days of scientific 
advancement I believe there can be devised some method for extract- 
ing the sugar to make it profitable. Hence, I should like to see our 
association devote a substantial sum each year for the next few years 
to enable more research work to be carried on in this product, and to 
assign one or more experts in chemical research to this task. Here 
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is a product with a potential value of approximately $4,000,000 per 
annum, for which we are receiving less than $850,000 in return. Is 
there any bigger prize for the industry to work for to-day than this? 
Other industries turn to the maximum use every item of their product, 
while we go on year after year with this problem unsolved. 
SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 

More and more we are appreciating the contribution of science to the 
progressive advancement of our civilization. The scientific mind is the 
inquiring mind, the mind that is not satisfied with following old 
methods simply because they have been productive of fairly successful 
results, but is ever bent on searching out new and better ways of accom- 
plishing results, It shows a spirit and willingness to branch out and 
experiment and put to practical use every bit of real information 
gleaned. I feel, therefore, that we should hold out every inducement 
to the most progressive and well-educated young men we can find, par- 
ticularly those who approach things from the scientific standpoint, to 
ally themselves with our industry. 


EXPERIMENT STATION 


Our experiment station offers one of the finest training grounds one 
can wish for, affording every facility for carrying on experiments in 
eooperation with plantation management. Through this department 
of our industry, we are building up a trained personnel to assist in the 
work of our plantations, and to supply the men constantly needed in all 
departments. Hence it behooves us to develop this system as far as 
practicable, through our university and in other ways, and acquaint 
young men with the opportunities for the very worth-while vocation 
which the sugar industry offers. 

Sugar is a staple product, and its value as a food is being more gen- 
erally recognized and its consumption steadily increasing. Hence what 
better field of activity for a young man to enter than one which is con- 
cerned with the production of a food in universal demand and forming 
an absolutely essential part of our daily diet? The rewards to one 
entering this industry are attractive and should be made just as much 
so as is possible, in order to draw into its ranks men with the highest 
ability. Only in this way can we continue to keep in the front ranks. 


FORESTATION 


Due to the very dry weather which has prevailed throughout the 
islands this year, more attention has been directed to our water supply 
and its conservation. We have come to realize as never before what 
an important part adequate forests play in conserving water. This 
organization and the plantations represented in it have taken a lead- 
ing part for many years in carrying on large projects of reforestation. 
Steady progress is being made in this work and in the testing of 
recently imported trees and plants for the watershed. The heartiest 
cooperation has existed for many years past between the territorial 
bureau of forestry and the plantations. 

Recently much help has been received from the Federal Government. 
Through the aid of airplanes, photographs have been taken of all the 
ridges and valleys of this island, which clearly show just what areas 
are most in need of reforesting. This will be of material assistance to 
the work, as the situation here on Oahu deserves special consideration. 
It is hoped that negotiations now pending to extend the forest area on 
the Walanae range will be successfully concluded. This large area now 
used as grazing land should be made a part of the forest reserve so 
that these lands may be reforested as soon as possible and become 
valuable watersheds. 

LABOR 


A very important phase of our sugar industry is that relating to 
labor, and an annual report is hardly complete without reference to this 
subject. During the past year labor conditions on the plantations 
have been most satisfactory. The laborers have shown every indica- 
tion of being satisfied with conditions which prevail, and have rendered 
efficient service. With the steady development of the contract or piece- 
work system, only a small proportion of employees on the plantations 
are in receipt of the minimum basic wage, while the great majority 
receive wages much in excess of this. As a concrete evidence of the 
substantial earnings of laborers, I would cite the following facts: 

During September and October of this year there sailed back to the 
Philippines 723 men who have worked on our plantations from two to 
five years. They reported having sent back to their homes during 
their stay here $203,202, and they had with them when they sailed 
drafts for $116,061 besides, making total cash savings of $319,263 dur- 
ing their term of service here in the islands. In addition, most of 
them took back with them some of the following articles: Sewing ma- 
chines, bicycles, phonographs, small pieces of furniture, besides fine 
trunks and good clothes, as well as many other useful articles. This 
same situation is repeated at various times during the year. Recent 
statistics from the banks show that the Filipinos have on deposit in 
our local banks over $1,500,000, almost all of this being the savings of 
plantation laborers, 

‘ LIVING QUARTERS 


Most of the plantations are continuing the policy of improving the 
living quarters of their employees and providing more in the way of 
facilities for recreation. Practically every plantation now has one or 
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more athletic fields, moving-picture houses, and clubhouses, all of which 
contribute to the benefit and enjoyment of the employees. 

As an indication of what is being done along the line of improving 
the living quarters of the employees I have ascertained that since the 
industrial service bureau began keeping records of funds expended in 
improving houses on the pientations there has been spent in the four 
years—1922 to 1925, inclusive—the sum of $3,082,720.17 in remodeling 
and repairing houses and $4,264,228.88 in new buildings. Even during 
the past year, when the price of sugar has been low, the director of 
this bureau estimates that approximately $1,250,000 has been spent in 
repairs, improvements, and new buildings for the employees. In addi- 
tion to this large sum, there has been spent for medical service and 
sanitation $2,648,026.48, and an average of $100,000 per year for the 
past four years in improving the domestic supply of water on the plan- 
tations. Thus a total of over $10,000,000 has been spent in the last 
four ‘years, or at the rate of $2,500,000 per year, to make the laborers 
more comfortable and their living conditions more healthful. Can there 
be any better evidence that the plantations are definitely interested in 
their employees’ welfare than the large sums of money expended an- 
nually to furnish them comfortable homes and healthful surroundings? 

INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 

As you all know, during the past year an industrial survey was made 
of the plantations, under the direction of A. H. Young, one of the 
best authorities on industrial relations that America has produced, 
and head of the industrial relations bureau of Messrs. Curtis, Fosdick, 
and Belknap, of New York City. The main idea in having this survey 
made ‘was to ascertain whether our present plantation system and 
methods of housing and care and treatment of our laborers were in 
accordance with the best standard practice as developed in other haes 
of industry, and to secure the best advice possible on how to build up 
the morale and esprit de corps of employees and secure the best coop- 
eration between employer and employee. At the completion of the 
survey, Young, the director, in a public statement, made the following 
observations : 

“In carrying out this survey, we have gained a great deal of respect 
for the high quality of leadership displayed in general throughout the 
sugar industry. In the main, the directors and managers have not only 
shown themselves to be good business men but have indicated an in- 
terest in the general well-being of the whole personnel of the industry— 
and of the islands—much in keeping with the best and most constructive 
leadership in the mainland industries. 

ELOQUENT TESTIMONY 

“Over long years of pioneer effort a substantial industry has been 
established, not by exploitation of natural advantages as is so much 
the case in other sugar-growing areas, but rather, by stern, persistent, 
consistent, scientific planning and execution to conquer the tremendous 
obstacles imposed by lack of natural advantages. The success that 
attends your efforts in such a highly competitive industry is eloquent 
testimony of individual ability and effective organization. 

“TI have been greatly impressed by the special housing facilities that 
are provided for the plantation workers—in general, the homes, the 
Sanitary and medical service are not only far above the accustomed 
usages of the people who have come from the Orient, but they compare 
most favorably with the best practices on the mainland.” 

This certainly is a high tribute to the industry and to those who 
are responsible for its conduct. 

TAXES 

I have touched at some length upon some of the difficulties which 
have confronted the sugar industry during the past two decades and 
the work being done by the plantations and the experiment station to 
overcome them and keep the industry successfully operating. However, 
there is one situation of a most serious nature that confronts us, which 
is not merely reducing the ability of many plantations to operate at a 
profit but which is threatening the life of some of them. I refer to the 
ever-mounting expense of taxes. To show just what the actual situa- 
tion is I have secured the following data from the tax assessor of the 
Territory : 

In 1906 the total taxes paid in this Territory were $1,418,768, of 
which the plantations paid $841,299; in 1916 the total taxes paid in 
this Territory were $3,746,002.65, of which the sugar industry paid 
$2,127,567.05; while in 1926 the total taxes assessed amount to 
approximately $12,000,000, of which the plantations will pay $3,936,170, 
and companies allied with the sugar industry and dependent on it an 
additional amount of approximately $1,000,000. Is it not fair to ask 
what the plantations are receiving in return for this large increase in 
the taxes paid? A large proportion of the taxes paid by the plantations 
is being spent in the larger towns and cities for things that are of no 
value or benefit to the plantations. About the only benefits they do 
receive are improvements to the roads and larger and better schools. 

A 500 PER CENT INCREASE 

The taxes of the plantations have been increased almost 500 per cent 
in the last 20 years, and the tax burden is now a substantial portion 
of the expense of raising sugar. In fact, last year territorial and 
county taxes absorbed $5.21 of the gross proceeds per ton of sugar, or 
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6.21 per cent. Federa] taxes amounted to $1.71 per ton, or 2.04 per 
cent of the gross proceeds. Thus, for every ton of sugar produced, 
taxes absorbed $6.92 of the proceeds. This is a burden of expense that 
is steadily mounting, whereas the price received for our product has 
been steadily going down. What other business could survive a tax 
of 8.25 per cent on the gross value of its product, when its cost of pro- 
duction is so near said gross value? This situation is resulting in 
many of the plantations paying more in taxes than is returned to their 
stockholders, and this does not seem fair. Citizens in general, and 
especially our territorial and county officials, have the idea that the 
sugar plantations can meet any taxes levied, and the more they can 
collect the better it is for all concerned. 

I believe the time has come when a campaign of publicity and educa- 


| tion should be started to bring home to our legislators, county officials, 


and citizens the injustice of taxing the plantations so heavily. We all 
realize that the Territory is growing and many improvements must be 
made, but we do not need to be extravagant and cast reason to the 
winds. Nor is it fair to levy such heavy taxes on one industry and 
spend the greater part of the funds so collected in ways that result in 
but little benefit to the companies paying the taxes. 


SUGAR PRICES 


Up to the Ist of September this year we had a fairly low price for 
sugar. In fact, the average price which has prevailed is the lowest for 
any year since 1914, averaging, for the first 10 months of this year, 4.21 
cents per pound, in comparison with 4.334 cents per pound for 1925. 
The one redeeming feature in our industry has been the unusually 
large crop which has been produced on our island plantations. This 
has helped out to a material extent, but, on the other hand, net profits 
on almost all plantations have been lower than for many years past. 
This low price has been due to the large increased production of 


sugar in many parts of the world, and to the uneconomic methods 
followed by the Cuban producers of sugar in marketing their crop. 


CUBAN PRODUCTION 


This fact is very clearly shown in two articles from the pen of 
Sidney Ballou, one entitled, “Cuban and Domestic Competition in 
Sugar,” published in Facts About Sugar, under date of June 19, 1926, 
and the other, “ Some Aspects of Cuban Reciprocity,” published in the 
same journal under date of July 17, 1926. I commend both of these 
articles to your reading. They point out clearly that the United States 
can only absorb just so many tons of sugar, and that the domestic pro- 
duction naturally has the priority; that the methods being followed 
by the Cubans in marketing their crop are uneconomic and are resulting 
in heavy losses to themselves and all producers of sugar. Their recent 
efforts to secure the cooperation of other sugar-producing countries in 
curtailing production is interesting, but if one analyzes the sftuation 
it is very apparent that the Cubans are the chief offenders in the 
present overproduction. 

I have shown that, in the last 20 years, Hawaii's production has in- 
creased from 430,368 tons to 787,246 tons, a total increase of 356,878 
tons, or 83 per cent. During this same period Cuba’s production, com- 
puted in short tons which is the basis used in all Hawaiian crop figures, 
has increased from 1,320,198 tons to 5,470,817 tons, a total increase of 
4,150,619 short tons, or 315 per cent. No other sugar-producing country 
has shown anywhere near such a remarkable increase, so that it is very 
clear who is responsible for the present overproduction of sugar and 
consequently low price, 

A rather unique experiment is now being tried in Cuba in the hope 
that it may result in their receiving a better price for their product by 
reducing this overproduction. Early in May what has been termed the 
Berdeja bill passed both the senate and the hcuse of Cuba. Under the 
terms of this bill, during the years 1926-27 and 1927-28 the Presi- 
dent of Cuba is granted authority to limit the output of sugar from the 
plantations to a certain extent, either by setting a limit upon the amount 
of sugar which they produce, or by setting a date before which the 
harvesting of the new crop can not begin. Partially as the result of 
this measure, there was some reduction in the crop this year, but it 
totaled, as already stated, 4,884,658 long tons, equal to 5,470,817 short 
tons, while it is estimated that Cuba might have produced fully 
5,600,000 short tons. The President of Cuba has recently decreed that 
no mills shall start grinding the coming crop until January 1, 1927. 
This should result in reducing to some extent the carry-over of a large 
surplus of sugar, and help stabilize prices this coming year. This 
experiment will be watched with keen interest by the sugar world. 


CLEAR ILLUSTRATION 


The citizens of the United States have had a very clear fllustration 
of what they would undoubtedly have to pay for sugar if the domestic 
production was greatly reduced or the industry seriously crippled. We 
have only to look back to the year 1920 to see what happened to the 
price of sugar when it appeared that there would be a world shortage. 
Cuba held the key to the situation, and largely as a result of holding 
back sugars from going to market the price of raw sugar was forced 
up to 23% cents per pound, and there was absolutely no justification 
for such a high price. 
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In a recent article by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, he 
states as follows: 

“There are at present governmentally controlled combinations in nine 
raw materials—Egyptian long-staple cotton, camphor, coffee, iodine, 
nitrates, potash, mercury, rubber, and sisal. At present prices, if we 
maintain the present rate of consumption these commodities will cost 
us about $1,200,000,000 for 1926.” 


WHAT “ FAIR PRICES” COST 


He then points out that the increase above “fair prices” for these 
products costs the consumers of the United States annually from $500,- 
000,000 to $800,000,000. Hoover then continues: 

“In any event, we can well question whether the Nation is safe in 
assuming that reasonable prices will continuously result from any such 
controls. In any conception of this situation, the time has arrived 
when we may well take stock of our present status and future prospects 
in raw material supplies, and determine what policies we should adopt 
in national protection.” 

From the foregoing facts, if any unbiased person will make a care- 
ful study of the sugar industry and the present tariff which protects 
sugar, I believe he can not help but be convinced that this tariff is a 
wonderful boon to the United States. It not only furnishes a revenue 
to the United States annually in excess of $125,000,000, but has fostered 
and built up a domestic industry that produces over $200,000,000 worth 
of sugar a year, all of which is kept in the United States and its posses- 
sions, and yet this commodity is the cheapest food product in the 
United States to-day, and sells at a price lower than in almost every 
other country in the world. Can there be any stronger argument for 
the justification of the continuation of the tariff on sugar than the fore- 
going facts? 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

What of the future? During the past decade the industry has on the 
whole been fairly prosperous. In 1920 we had the highest price for 
sugar that has ruled in over 50 years, followed by a period of depres- 
sion and heavy losses, which were very trying to all, After these ex- 
tremes, we seem to be settling down to a period of more normal condi- 
tions. Production in Europe, which was so upset during the period of 
the war, is now back to a pre-war basis, and many countries in other 
parts of the world have largely increased their outputs. Consumption, 
however, has increased steadily, and if there is no further large expan- 
sion in any country it would seem as though we should have a price 
for sugar which would permit of fair profits. However, due to the in- 
creased cost of most commodities and the decreased purchasing power 
of the dollar, it is proving very difficult to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion to anywhere near a pre-war figure, while sugar is one of the very 
few commodities the selling price of which has declined to near that 
basis; hence the difficulty which most plantations are experiencing in 
earning a fair return on their invested capital. However, those en- 
gaged in the industry have shown in the past real resourcefulness in 
meeting difficulties and overcoming them. By increased production, 
more efficiency, splendid organization, and hearty cooperation which 
prevails generally throughout our industry in these islands, I have faith 
to believe we can meet the situation and continue to operate our plan- 
tations at a profit, provided there is no reduction in the tariff. However, 
it behooves us all to scan closely our expense accounts and use all means 
in our power to secure the maximum yields from our fields by all sound, 
progressive methods. From the present condition of the sugar market 
and world production and consumption, there is good indication that 
we can expect somewhat better prices for sugar during 1927, with a 
consequent increase in our net returns. Hence I believe we can look 
forward to the coming year with a feeling of assurance. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield now five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Irwin]. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to con- 
sume any time on the floor of the House in the discussion of 
this bill; but after carefal study of its provisions and after 
listening to the arguments both for and against it, I have asked 
for a few minutes to point out some of the features which have 
appealed to me as being important so as to allay the fears of 
some of the Members of this House who represent industrial 
and consuming districts. 

We are all agreed that agricultural relief is the great ques- 
tion of to-day—so important that the President of the United 
States has called Congress into extraordinary session for the 
solution of the same. I think you will agree with me that there 


is another great economic question which also demands con- | 
| agricultural problem but the unemployment problem as well. 


sideration and which, in my opinion, will be partially solved 
by the passage of this farm relief bill we are now considering, 
and that is the unemployment question throughout the country 
to-day. 

The population of this country is increasing at a rate of 
about 1,500,000 per year, and from a review of the statistics of 
the United States Department of Commerce, and especially the 
Bureau of the Census, we find that in 1900 there was approxi- 
mately a population in the continental United States of 75,000,000 
people; of this number we find 30,000,000 living in the cities 
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and 45,000,000 in the rural districts, In the census of 1920 we 
find that our population had increased from 75,000,000 to 105,- 
000,000, and of this number 54,000,000 were living in cities and 
51,000,000 in the rural districts, showing that the proportion of 
people living in cities had increased greatly with a correspond- 
ing decrease in the people living in rural areas, 

Unemployment is the great question in the cities and not in 
the rural districts, and that is my reason for saying that the 
passage of this bill will not only help to solve the agricultural 
question but also the unemployment problem. I have pointed 
out to you that the trend of the people during the past 20 years 
is from the farm to the city. The farmers’ boys, disgusted with 
conditions on the farm, are going into the cities, where they 
must find employment if it can be found, thereby increasing the 
number of unemployed, because the demand for men does not 
keep pace with the supply. Now, if we can by legislation make 
it more attractive for the farmer boys to stay on the farm and 
to encourage them to return to the farm we have gone a long 
way toward solving the unemployment problem by lessening the 
congestion in the cities, thus leaving more jobs to the men in 
the cities. 

Some will no doubt argue that by this “ back-to-the-farm ” 
movement you will increase the production of farm commodities 
and make larger the surplus—the very thing we are trying to 
curb. Not so. A 200-acre farm will not produce any more 
wheat, corn, or cotton whether one family or two families live 
on it, but two families will consume part of the production 
where only one consumed it before, 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I think the com- 
mittee who framed this bill should be congratulated in pro- 
viding for a farm board and giving that board wide powers in 
the matter of distribution.of farm products. We must not lose 
sight of the fundamental principles involved in the economy of 
this whole question, and that is production, transportation, and 
consumption of farm products. The crop of wheat raised in 
Montana will be worth little unless there are railroads to 
transport it to the mills and to the consumer of the East. The 
flour mills in Minneapolis are worth little unless you have con- 
sumers to eat their products. So there is a positive necessity 
for the existence of mankind to have, first, production; second, 
transportation; and, third, consumption. These three vital 
necessities must be so manipulated as to create as perfect as 
possible an equation so that neither will be out of harmony with 
the other two. The same conditions do not prevail in different 
sections of this country. The farmer who lives in the West or 
Northwest is at a disadvantage compared with those living 
near consuming markets. The farmer in my district, in the 
most remote section, lives less than 75 miles from one of the 
largest cities in the United States, where there is a ready mar- 
ket for all kinds of agricultural products. Naturally his con- 
dition is not as acute as those living far removed from mar- 
kets. Therefore you can see how important it is to give the 
board a wide latitude in order that equity and justice can be 
meted out, whether a farmer lives 50 or 500 miles from market. 
Then, we must have a board with wide powers, so as to make 
an equitable and just distribution with reference to production, 
transportation, and consumption. 

We hear much on the subject of what is to become of the 
middlemen, or the men who stand between the producer and 
consumer. We have many in this class. You can not put them 
into the productive class, and they are now in the consuming 
class. I speak of men engaged in the commission business in 
the handling of wheat, flour, cotton, corn, hogs and cattle, meat 
products, eggs and poultry, dairy products, vegetables, and 
fruits. What is going to become of this army of men and 
women? They must live and are entitled to the protection of 
the Constitution in the matter of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Now, if we are going to readjust economic con- 
ditions we must take into account all those factors, so as not to 
unduly upset the fundamental workings, and we must recognize 
the principles of production, transportation, and consumption, 
By so doing we will raise agriculture to the dignified position it 
deserves and give it equality with other industries. And it is 
my firm belief that this bill, with its various provisions, will 
do the work, and with a board composed of high-type men with 
broad vision, I am confident we will in time solve not only the 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kva.p]. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, I 
expect to vote for the Hoover farm relief bill. For the good 
and sufficient reason that in all likelihod I shall not be given an 
opportunity to vote for anything better. I am truly sorry 
about this, as I think the farmer has deserved better of his 
Government after the treatment it gave him during the years 
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of the deflation, in fact during all these years that he has been 
paying tribute to the eastern manufacturer, the international 
banker, and the transportation companies, until he is on the 
verge of desperation. 

But it is a beginning. This bill, if enacted into law, will 
permit—not compel, mind you, but permit—the Government, if 
it be so minded, to commence to start on a beginning of relief 
for the farmer, which may at some future time bring results. 

And this one thing should not be lost sight of, that when we 
haye placed a Federal farm board law on the statute books we 
can always amend and change it, and, if we have the votes, 
improve on it. We have changed the laws governing our other 
boards. We can do the same in this case. 

What makes me somewhat skeptical about much good ac- 
cruing to the farmer from this law is the fact that the present 
occupant of the White House has promised, and reiterated the 
promise, that he expects to carry out the Coolidge policies. 
Well, I have this to say on that subject, that with all that he 
bas lacked and wanted and needed during the past 8 or 10 
years, the one thing in this world of which the farmer has had 
more than enough is the Coolidge policies. He is fed up on 
them. He would appreciate a slightly different diet for a few 
years. 

However, I am hopeful. For, while 1 have not seen any re- 
traction of that promise on the part of our President, I have 
seen things already that indicate to me, that, after all, President 
Hoover will not consider himself hog tied to traditions that now 
belong to history, or forced to travel in the old ruts of people 
who could not steer an automobile, but that he will make his 
own policies, be independent, and stand on his own legs. And 
they are a pretty good pair of legs, at that. 

The incident of the junking of the Mayflower is a case in 
point. It may seem a small matter, perhaps. But to me it 
means a hundred times more than the saving of $300,000 a year 
to the taxpayers of the Nation, although that, too, is worth 
while. But, to my way of thinking, a man who does not 
hesitate to administer such a well-deserved rebuke to his pred- 
ecessor will, I take it, chart his own course, irrespective of 
what other Presidents have done or have not done. 

I like that part of this bill which gives the board broad and 
extensive powers. I wish they might be even more extensive. 
The one defect is that the power granted is merely permissive. 
There is little, if anything, mandatory about it. 

And just because of the power granted the board, or rather, 
the kind of power, the personnel of the board becomes the all- 
important consideration. This feature has been alluded to and 
mentioned in some of the speeches on this floor, but it has not 
been emphasized as it should have been. Here you have the 
heart and soul of the whole bill. The personnel of the board is 
the bill. I care very little about the length of the term of office 
of the chairman of the board, or his salary, or many other 
things that have been criticized. These are all minor details. 
The membership of the board will determine what this board 
will do. There is only one man in the world to-day who knows 
whether this law will accomplish anything for the farmer or 
not, and that man is President Hoover. That is, assuming that 
by now he has a pretty definite idea as to whom he will appoint 
to sit on that board, 

I voted and worked for the bill with the equalization fee in 
it. I believe it should have been given a fair trial. I think 
I should be willing to give the debenture plan a trial. And 
yet I am not at this time worrying either about the equalization 
fee or the debenture plan or any other proposed solution. My 
chief, my only worry now is the composition of this board. 

If in his appointment of the members of this board President 
Hoover were to follow in the footsteps of his predecessor and 
make the same kind of appointments that he made to the vari- 
ous boards in the Government service, then good-by to farm re- 
lief—that is, for the farmer and those dependent on him. 
Supposing President Hoover were to appoint a farmer like Otto 
Kahn, or such dear and sympathetic friends of the farmer as 
Julius Barnes and Barney Baruch, then woe to the 40,000,000 
United States citizens who have been fleeced by these same 
people all these years. 

On page 7 of the report I read this paragraph: 


To prevent these speculative and seasonal depressions, we propose 
to permit the cooperative associations to set up stabilization corpora- 
tions to which the Governnmfent will advance funds greater than can 
be mustered by the adverse speculative or trade interests to protect 
the farmer in the sale of his commodity. We are convinced that no 
Speculator will continue to sell short in a declining market in the face 
of a powerful organization backed by the Government, which intends 
to lift off the market, if necessary, enough wheat or cotton, for ex- 
ample, to prevent the price being driven below the real value of the 
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product. Such an organization should prevent the most disastrous 
of the farmer's troubles in the past—namely, that often hig largest 
crop has produced his smallest return. 


That is fine. Neither contents nor phraseology could be im- 
proved upon. But, my friends, suppose you have a Federal 
farm board that is more friendly to the grain gambler and food 
speculator than to the producer of food and feed; what then 
becomes of the beautiful creed and the excellent principles set 
up in this paragraph? I tell you, Members of the House, that 
if the President does not appoint a board that is in sympathy 
with the farmer and is really serious in wanting to help him 
out of his present wretched condition, we would be much better 
off not to have a farm board at ail. 

Listen. You will have one or the other. There is no half- 
way measure. Either you will have a board that will put the 
knife to the throat of the grain gambler and speculator and 
say to him, “Thus far, and no farther,” or you will have a 
board which apparently and ostensibly and on paper will help 
the farmer, but which on the inside and in reality will help 
the ones who so far have given us the only farm relief which 
the Republican Party has given us for eight years, and that has 
been to relieve the farmer of practically everything he has. 
If President Hoover will not give us a real, honest-to-goodness 
farm board, we might just as well enact the multiplication table 
into law and ask the President to sign that. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. As the gentleman reads the contemplated 
organization of the board, does it not appear to him that the 
chairman of the board is really to be the spokesman for it, and 
that nothing can occur except as it meets the wishes of the 
chairman, if the plan is carried out? His salary is not fixed, 
nor is‘his term of office. 

Mr. KVALE. I think the chairman should have that re 
sponsibility. I am willing to grant it to him, and that the man 
behind the chairman, who is President Hoover, should have the 
bulk of the responsibility. I say, give it to him. 

Mr. LARSEN. And if that is true, why do you need any 
other members of the board? 

Mr. KVALE. Oh, because two heads are always better than 
one. 

I want to mention a couple more paragraphs in the report 
which appeal strongly to me. Page 4 I read: 

We start with the desire to preserve the small units—the small farms, 
the individual farmer. 


And on page 2: 


We feel very strongly that the United States both wants and needs 
an agriculture based upon small farms, independently managed so far 
as possible by their owners, which will preserve that type of life from 
which the country has constantly renewed its strength and its leadership. 
The farm home has meant too much to the Nation to be lost. 


Nobler sentiments I have never seen expressed in any report 
in the six years I have been in Congress. And I can easily con- 
ceive of these sentiments emanating from the genial chairman 
of the committee who was born on the old Haugen homestead in 
southern Wisconsin and spent his boyhood there, in the heart 
of the old settlement and the congregation which I had the 
privilege of serving as its pastor for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I want to say to you, my friends, in all seriousness, that 
while I recognize that this is a financial and an economic 
problem, to me it is vastly more than that. It goes much 
deeper. It is a moral question. Nay, in its final analysis it is 
even a spiritual problem; so much so, in fact, that every Chris- 
tian church in this broad land could well afford to get behind 
the farm relief problem and help us push it and solve it. If 
you allow the homes of the Nation to deteriorate you have 
undermined the Christian church in this country. And by per- 
mitting the farmers of the Nation to be reduced to peasantry 
and the old farm home to be destroyed or lost you have done 
just that. And, however nruch some of us may feel disposed to 
criticize the church, after all I think we will have to admit that 
up to this time the Christian church has been the greatest moral 
force known to earth. Perhaps I should apologize for almost 
preaching a sermon on this floor. But I feel very deeply on the 
subject. Do not forget this, that the fairest flowers of our civ- 
ilization have blossomed along the countryside. And the finest 
characters known to history have had their roots in the soil of 
the rural districts. [Applause.] 

Let me repeat: If President Hoover will appoint a Federal 
farm board that will fight the enemies of the farmer, the ones 
who have fleeced him and bled him and taken away his sub- 
stance, appoint men who will use their best endeavors to re- 
habilitate him and give him the place which the founders of this 
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Republic and which God Almighty intended that he should have 
in this Nation; if he will do this, then I say, God bless Herbert 
Hoover! And I for one will sing his praises for the next eight 
years, no matter what else he may do or fail to do, [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HAL]. 

Mr. HALL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, during the discussion 
of the vitally important House bill No. 1, the farm bill, I have 
been delighted to learn that it is a bipartisan measure. I am 
intensely partisan on party matters. I think most of us are, 
and yet I hope that we are Americans before we are partisans 
and will all, therefore, in the consideration of this bill make 
our partisan feelings and training subservient to our common 
desire to help to put. upon its feet the great industry of agri- 
culture, which is the basis of all of our progress and without 
which we would surely die. 

I was especially delighted to hear the friendly expressions 
from such strong Democratic leaders as Mr. Crisp, Mr. ASWELL, 
and Mr. KIncHELOE, and that they were so nearly in accord 
with the ideas of the leaders in agricultural thought on this 
side of the Chamber, Mr. Haucen, Mr. WiL.1aAMs of Illinois, 
Mr. ApkKINs, and Mr. PURNELL. 

To me this reveals a healthy frame of mind in this House on 
farm legislation, and I believe it will result in the full enact- 


ment of a workable farm bill along the lines of H. R. No. 1 which- 


will help to work out the salvation of the farming industry. 

My life has been spent among farms and farmers. I think I 
know them both. Farming is my own principal business. I 
have observed the farmer in his daily toil, and I have noted the 
results of his labors as reflected in his farm plant and in his 
bank balance. I have no hesitance in stating that he loves his 
occupation when it functions normally and that he is loath to 
change his occupation. He loves his farms, his homé, his 
country, and his flag, and is ever ready to not only fight and die 
for them in time of necessity but is ready to work and to live 
for them at all times. 

Recent years, however, through conditions largely brought 
about by the deflation after the World War, have nearly crushed 
him financially and have driven many of his kind to seek more 
profitable employment in metropolitan centers, a condition un- 
healthy, in my judgment, to the body politic. 

The reason for their leaving the farm, as Mr. Wii.rAMs of 
Illinois said on this floor the other day, is that “the farmer 
now gets about 30 cents out of the dollar paid by the consumer 
of his products and some one else is getting the other 70 cents.” 

The bill under consideration is designed to iron out this 
inequality. 

Its stated purpose and its real purpose is to assist the farmer 
to get hold of and control his own business as other lines of 
basic production does theirs. In fact, it is designed to give him 
bargaining power over the products of his land and the results 
of his labors. 

It is not designed to and will not produce the result that 
consumers will pay an appreciable advance in the price of the 
finished product. It is designed, however, and will produce 
a result that will bring the farmer and the consumer more 
nearly together in their dealings, to the advantage of both. 
It will do more than this. It will put the farmer’s business 
on a sound economic basis. Farming, successful farming, is 
a profession. It has reached this dignified level in our eco- 
nomic national life and sound business methods must be applied 
and used to meet the new conditions which confront us. This 
bill will enable him to apply such methods. The successful 
operation of it depends largely upon the personality, the 
ability, and the honesty of the members of the farm board 
when they are appointed by the President. 

The bill is in accord with the expressed ideas of the Presi- 
dent. He is a man with a reputation for solving difficult 
problems. His heart is in this measure and he will make it 
succeed if his preelection statements are indicative of his in- 
tentions and he is a man who means what he says. 

I believe he will comb this Nation from Lakes to Gulf and 
from ocean to ocean to find men capable and experienced, whose 
lives and activities in the pust tend to prove that they will 
be capable of setting up machinery that would give equality 
of opportunity to the farmer, a purpose stated in his St. 
Louis speech during the campaign. 

For years we have hoped for and have tried to produce 
legislation to meet present agricultural conditions. We did 
not succeed because the real friends of the farmer were di- 
vided in their opinions as to methods to be employed. Here 
and now, in House bill No, 1, is a measure to which we all 
can subscribe. It will be a start, a long start toward agricul- 
tural equality, and we can and probably shall amend it as 
and when experience points the way. 
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Now is the time to quit talking and to act and to show to 
the Nation and to the world that the pledges of both great 
political parties were not idle words; that each of them meant 
what they said. Now is the time to pass a farm bill, this 
farm bill, that will not only redeem the pledges of both parties 
but will show that Government can help business, not by 
putting Government in business but by putting business methods 
in the government of the farming industry. 

I am in hearty accord with the bill. I shall vote for its 
passage and I firmly believe that it will become a law in time 
to help the farmer in marketing this present year’s crop. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. THompson]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the speech of the President of the United States to which 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] referred to-day, as 
appearing in the newspaper, be inserted in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, for more than eight years 
my committee activities in Congress have been confined to the 
Agriculture Committee of the House, where I have been at 
the listening post recording disagreements on technical points 
raised by the lawyers on the committee. 

Within that period I have witnessed the birth and been pres- 
ent at the obsequies of three or four McNary-Haugen bills. I 
have been surfeited on the arguments of the farm bureau advo- 
cates and the debenture plan ‘presented by the granges and the 
real complaints of the dirt farmers. 

However, I always felt safe in the leadership of that grand 
veteran of legislative service in the House. I refer to the chair- 
man, Hon. Gitpert Havcen. I have listened to former Con- 
gressman Tincher, who will be well remembered, no doubt by 
older Members of this body, and have also witnessed the weed- 
ing out of other Members of less note, until but two distin- 
guished twin statesmen survive, Hon. Frep 8. PurNELL, of corn- 
borer note, and his colleague on the Rules Committee, the illus- 
trious statesman of Illinois, Hon. THomas S. WILLIAMS. 

Together with Mr. HavuceEN, by virtue of their ranking mem- 
bership they became chairmen. They deserve the highest praise 
and the credit for their part in whipping this most excellent 
bill into shape. The first thing they did was to set up a sub- 
committee, nor did they stop there. They included in that 
subeommittee two distinguished and beloved colleagues, the 
ranking members of the Democratic side, the Hon. Doctor 
ASWELL, of Louisiana, and the Hon, Davin KincHEtor, of 
Kentucky. 

Thus in the twinkling of an eye the committee was re- 
created for effective business, and two high-powered Demo- 
erats thus became instantly Hooverized, and from that moment 
there was no longer any politics in the committee, but we in- 
stantly became one in the interest of American agriculture. 

In the Sixty-seventh Congress Hon. Edward Voigt, of Wis- 
consin, did the high and lofty trapeze work. To the edification 
of the House he ridiculed the McNary-Haugen bill, both in 
committee and on the floor. He made his fight against it so 
effective and overpowering that the bill was buried under an 
avalanche of votes. Edward Voigt will be long remembered as 
one of the ablest lawyers of the House. He now occupies a 
place on the bench in his adopted State, Wisconsin. 

The result of the defeat of the McNary-Haugen bill in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress was so far-reaching that the influence 
of the contest was felt in the Agriculture Committee of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. The committee lost its bearings and 
actually became so flabbergasted in that Congress that it could 
not agree on a farm bill. The committee finally did report out 
three separate bills, a Federal farm board and surplus control 
bill, known as the MeNary-Haugen bill—equalization fee in- 
cluded, a second bill advocating a Federal farm advisory 
council by Hon. J. N. Tincher; and a third bill for a national 
marketing association, built up around the old Yoakum plan, 
and known as the Aswell bill. 

In the Sixty-ninth Congress the committee brought forth the 
MecNary-Haugen bill once more in a new dress. It was backed 
by a majority of the Agriculture Committee; but, as we all 
know, was eventually swatted by the veto of former President 
Coolidge. The word “veto” became translated into a stern 
fact when the former President declared, “I forbid.” But this 
action on the part of the President was a part of the committee’s 
education. By this time we had become chastened. In the 
Seventieth Congress the bill was again brushed up and reported 
out and enacted in a still more modern form, But the President 
sternly said once more, “It shall not pass.” Again that was 
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part of our education. The Iowa plan was dead. The Republi- 
ean convention passed on it at Kansas City, and the people con- 
firmed the convention’s verdict in the general election. Thus 
came about the complete surrender of all the dirt farmers and 
their organizations. Two dirt farmers now on the committee 
are Hon. CHartes ApKINS, of Illinois, and Hon, FRANKLIN 
Mences, of Pennsylvania. The latter is a sturdy, striking type 
of the Pennsylvania “ Dutchman”—a gentleman of distin- 
guished ability, and the former is a gentleman of note. He was 
speaker of the great Illinois Legislature, and one time head of 
the Agriculture Department of Illinois, under former Governor 
Lowden. CHARLES ADKINS is a lawmaker, but not a lawyer. 
All legislation is a compromise. And so this is a composite bill, 
created by one of the ablest committees of the House. Call the 
roll of the Agriculture Committee and you will discover the 
ablest legal minds in the House—Hon. Frep S. PURNELL; Hon. 
Tom S. WittiaMs, of Illinois; Hon. FRANKLIN Fort, of New 
Jersey, probably the best beloved man on the committee, repre- 
senting a farmless district; Hon. Davin KincHeton, of Ken- 
tucky; Hon. CiLirorp R, Horr, of Kansas; Hon. Smpnry 
BrigHaM, of Vermont; Hon. Marvin Jones, of Texas; Hon. 
Wiit1aM N. Larsen, of Georgia; and last but by no means least, 
we discover that *genial, good fellow and all-around wit, who 
reminds us very much in his physical make-up of the noted 
actor, Douglas Fairbanks—JoHn D. CLarKE, of New York. 
Then there is the gentleman from Michigan, who has a pro- 
nounced Yankee flavor in his forceful public speeches. He is an 
educator and a grange lecturer. He is not a lawyer, but has 
developed into an able lawmaker. I refer to Hon. JoHN CLARK 
KercuaM, of Michigan. Then there is Mr. Netson, of Missouri, 
a new Member who has already made his mark. He is an 
educator and a real dirt farmer. 

These gentlemen and all the others of the committee con- 
tributed freely and gladly of their talent in the framing of this 
splendid gesture in the right direction, and as the bill is now 
presented to the House, so far as I know, the great State of 
Ohio heartily approves the work of the committee and is proud 
to have had a humble part in its consummation. Ohio, the home 
of McKinley, Harding, Hanna, and Foraker, is always regular; 
and as this most excellent bill conforms to the platform of the 
National Republican Party, in convention assembled at Kansas 
City, it goes without saying that we Republicans of Ohio join 
our fellow Republicans of sister States and fellow Americans 
of the South in standing by the bill, and we are earnestly de- 
sirous to see it become the law of the land, to be administered 
by a friendly administration. I think the President will approve 
this House bill No. 1, as it is written. 

During the campaign of 1928 I had occasion to visit West 
Branch, Iowa, to witness Herbert Hoover’s home-coming. In a 
brief report to my local newspaper I said of that notable meet- 
ing: 


CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON’S IMPRESSION OF THE I0WA HOMECOMING OF 
MR, HOOVER 


I returned on the Capitol Limited last evening from West Branch 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where I attended the homecoming of Herbert 
Hoover and heard his talk to his home folks and saw the town and its 
local characteristics and associates of Herbert Hoover in his earlier 
years as an Iowa boy. His experiences were not much different from 
those of northwestern Ohio boys of the period of 50 years ago. 

I remember when we had our own gravel roads; our own cobbler 
who made our boots and shoes, and our own tannery and our own 
ashery and our own slaughter house. When we lived in the dense 
woods of northwestern Ohio anf when our folks wanted a little extra 
change we loaded up a few “butts” and took them to town to sell to 
secure a little ready money. 

Here are a few of the remarks along this line that Herbert Hoover 
made to his old fellow citizens in West Branch: 

“Here in West Branch can be found all the milestones of the 
changes which have come to American agriculture. Only a mile from 
here is the farm of my Uncle Allan, where I spent some years of my 


movement. Many farms were still places where we tilled the soil 
for the immediate needs of the families. We ground our wheat and 


corn on toll at the mill; we slaughtered our hogs for meat; we wove | 


at least a part of our own clothing; we repaired our own machinery ; 
we got our own fuel from the woods; we erected our own buildings; 


Wwe made our own soap; we preserved our own fruit; and grew our own | 


vegetables. Only a small part of the family living came by purchases 
from the outside. Perhaps 20 per cent of the products were sold in 
the markets to purchase the small margin of necessities which we 
could not ourselves produce and to pay interest on the mortgage. 
“In a half century the whole basis of agriculture has shifted; we 
have improved seed and livestock; we have added a long list of 
mechanical inventions for saving of labor; we have increased the 
productivity of the land. And it has become a highly specialized busi- 
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ness. There is no longer one industry called farming, but, in fact, a 
dozen industries. Probably over 80 per cent of its products now go 
directly or indirectly to the markets and probably over 80 per cent of 
the family living must be purchased from outside. In the old days, 
when prices fluctuated in the Chicago market, at most they affected 
only 20 per cent of the income of the farm. A violent drop in prices 
could reduce the family income by only 4 or 5 per cent. To-day the 
same fluctuation in price, affecting as it does 80 to 100 per cent the 
products of the farm, can take 25 or 50 per cent away from the 
net family income and make the difference between comfort and 
freedom from anxiety or, on the other hand, debts and discouragement. 

“I do not suggest a return to the greater security which agricul- 
ture enjoyed in its earlier days, because with that security were lower 
standards of living, greater toil, less opportunity for leisure and recrea- 
tion, less of the comforts of homes, less of the joy of living.” 

I drove 408 miles In a horse and buggy up and down Defiance 
County over dirt and gravel roads, putting in rural routes for the 
farmers. Now, we have great, shining highways. Harding has come 
and gone, and President Coolidge’s administration will soon be at an 
end, and I have passed through a period of several years on the Agri- 
culture Committee of Congress, trying to solve the great economic prob- 
lem of the farmer. i 

We worked out a plan in Congress which we thought was the good 
plan, known as the McNary-Haugen bill. Mr. Curtis, the candidate for 
Vice President, voted for the McNary-Haugen bill. Mr. Dawes, the 
Vice President, supported it. But President Coolidge saw fit to veto it 
because he thought the equalization fee was unconstitutional. 


That speech of Mr. Hoover settled the farm question for me. 
I at once felt instinctively that he had passed through a great 
many of my boyhood experiences, and so I said to myself, 
“T am willing to trust Mr. Hoover to try to lead the farmers 
out of the wilderness and on to real farm relief.” 

The President is recently alleged to have given out to news- 
papers language something like this: 

I regret some farm organizations are again divided on measures of 
agricultural relief. 

One primary difficulty in the whole of this last eight years has been 
the conflict in point of view in the ranks of the agricultural organi- 
zations and the farmers themselves. 

A definite plan of principles for farm relief was adopted by the 
Republican convention at Kansas City. It was the plan of the party; 
it was not then or now the plan of any individual or group. It was 
necessarily the result of compromise. 

Without entering into the merits or demerits of any other sugges- 
tion at the present time, I can deplore that divisions in the ranks 
of the farmers themselves encourage those who oppose all farm relief 
and can at best bring only great delays and danger of entire failure. 

If after eight years of agitation and debate on a matter so vital to 
a large part of our people we are to succeed in putting the question 
out of politics and on the way to solution under economic guidance, 
we have need of unity in the ranks of the farmers themselves and the 
different groups which reflect their views in Congress, 


The Agriculture Committee of the House, in working out this 
admirable bill, gave the proper agricultural gesture toward 
placing the farmer on a business basis and seeking to make 
him equal with other American industries. I feel that we can 
all trust our great American President, who, since Washington, 
is our first great engineer elected to that office. Like Washing- 
ton, he is fond of agriculture. He is backed by the work, 
mechanics, and machinery set up in this bill, fostered by one of 
the ablest Agriculture Committees ever known in this House. 
We have all worked faithfully and endeavored to draft the bill 
along the lines laid down by the Republican national platform 
adopted in Kansas City. The work we have done is therefore 
regular. It is all wool and a yard wide. I am now very happy 
to stand up in this presence and say that I heartily indorse 
the work of this committee and everything contained in report 
No. 1 and bill No.1. Eureka! After eight years of hard labors 
we of the committee have found it at last. After eight years 
of exacting discussion around the committee tables I commend 


boyhood. That was just at the passing state of the great pioneer | Y°UT attention to the report on House bill No. 1, and especially 


quote you the analysis and summary of that report, which is 
as follows: 

Section 1, in effect, declares it to be the policy of Congress to place 
the industry of agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries and defines the means of achieving this end. It has been 
drawn with a view to formally declaring as the policy the exact things 
which were declared by the political platforms of the last election to 
be necessary and desirable and does declare to be the pelicy of Con- 
gress every pledge made to the American people by the successful party 
and its candidate for President. 


Section 2 (a): This section creates a Federal farm board consisting 
of six appointed members, to be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and the Secretary of Agriculture ex officio. Of 
the six members the President shall designate one to be chairman, 
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who shall hold office at his pleasure and whose salary shall be fixed 
by the President. The five others are to be appointed for 2, 4, 
and 6 years with their successors serving 6 years, and to receive a 
salary of $12,000 a year each. No restrictions whatever are placed 
upon the presidential power of appointment, and it is believed that it 
will be possible to secure a board of exceptional talents for this most 
difficult, powerful, and important work. 

In paragraph B of this section the board is given the usual powers for 
the employment of subordinates and is required to make an annual 
report to Congress, including recommendations for legislation. 

Section 3, paragraph A: This paragraph authorizes the board to estab- 
lish as an agricultural commodity for its purposes either “any regienal 
or market classification or type of any agricultural commodity” or 
“any two or more agricultural commodities" which, in the judgment 
of the board, can be handled better if treated as a single commodity. 
From the marketing standpoint, for example, the board can treat as a 
unit, if it so desires, oranges, lemons, and grapefruit, or wheat and rye. 
Or, in the alternative, if it so desires it can give separate treatment to 
long-staple cotton from short staple, or to high-protein wheat from 
durum, 

Paragraph B: Having defined for its purposes what it wil! define as a 
single commodity, the board is then directed to invite the cooperative 
associations—as defined later in the act—handling that particular com- 
modity to establish a committee of seven to represent that commodity 
before the board. A new feature urged upon our committee by numer- 
ous representatives of cooperative associations is that this committee 
shall contain at least two members to be selected by the cooperative 
associations who shall be “ experienced handlers or processors of the 
commodity.” The purpose of this provision is to accomplish what in- 
dustry accomplishes, namely, the coordination of the various elements 
in the trade in order that the policy shall be one that is workable. 
While retaining complete producer control of the committee, therefore, 
and while leaving the selection of the trade representatives to the 
farmers’ organization itself, it proposes—as is the habit of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in setting up its trade committees—to get the benefit 
of the advice of those men who must sell or manufacture the commodity. 

This section is notable, further, in that for the first time it proposes 
a definite organization of agriculture in its relations to the Govern- 
ment along commodity lines. While the bill looks toward assistance 


to all agriculture, this section recognizes that agriculture is many in- 
dustries and not one, and proposes separate treatment for each industry. 
Section 4: In the long-range view of the problem section 4 is of vital 


importance. It first charges the board with the promotion of educa- 
tion in cooperative marketing. Many witnesses before our committee 
pointed out that there was insufficient knowledge among farmers both 
as to what cooperative marketing could do and what it could not do. 
They also called our attention to the absence of sufficient education for 
the training of leaders for cooperative-marketing organizations. Cor- 
relative with this educational direction the board is charged to encourage 
the organization, the improvement in methods, and the development of 
cooperative associations. We believe that the definite stamp of Govern- 
ment approval upon cooperative associations will materially assist their 
growth and instill confidence in the minds of the farmers in their 
methods and management. 

The board is further directed to study and report as to prices, ex- 
periences, prospects, supply and demand at home and abroad, and to 
investigate overproduction and to advise as to its prevention. This 
service is rendered to industry by the Department of Commerce and 
in part now to agriculture by the Department of Agriculture, but under 
such a board as is here created it should be greatly expanded in its 
usefulness to the farmer. 

Finally, the board is directed to make investigations and reports 
and publish the result on a variety of subjects of utmost importance. 
As has been stated above, our land policies have resulted in bringing 
into production lands which either should not be now in production 
or possibly should never be. Such policies have produced both ex- 
cessive surpluses and disaster for many farmers. No complete investiga- 
tion on this subject has ever been made, particularly on the economic 
need of further reclamation and irrigation. We believe that such sur- 
veys will be of great help equally in preventing further overproduction, 
in the development of a sound forestry program, and in the advisory 
direction of the type of farming to be undertaken in various sections. 
Other investigations look toward the expansion of markets and the 
development of by-products and the coordination of transportation facili- 
ties to marketing needs. This has a vital bearing upon the waterway 
program and should prove of service in planning adjustments of present 
transportation costs. 

Section 5, paragraph A: This section authorizes the appropriation 
as a revolving fund of the sum of $500,000,000 for loans and advances 
to agricultural organizations. Unlike previous appropriations, it con- 
tains no allocation of the fund to particular types of loan but leaves 
this to the discretion of the board in order that it may better work 
out a complete policy. The interest rates are left to be fixed by the 
board. 

Paragraph B: Believing that the development of cooperative mar- 
keting is the most important service we can render to agriculture, we 
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have made loans to such associations the first of the board’s financiai 
powers. These loans may be either for effective merchandising, for 
the construction, purchase, or lease of storage or other marketing facill- 
ties, for the formation of clearing houses, or for expanding membership 
of cooperative associations through educational methods. The loans 
are limited not only to the purposes defined in the policy section but 
to such associations as have organization, management, and business 
policies approved by the board. We have purposely left a very wide 
discretion to the board in determining wherein any of these services 
should be aided, and the most effective way to aid them. On the acqul- 
sition of facilities we have placed definite limits looking toward the 
safety of the loan and the avoidance of the construction of new facili- 
ties where existing facilities are ample. The facility loans may be repaid 
over a period of 20 years, 

It will be noted that we have not authorized loans for expending 
membership through promotion activities but only through educa- 
tional ones. One of the difficulties of the cooperative associations 
has been overpromotion by unscrupulous or untrained promoters. We 
believe that proper presentation with Government approval of the 
merits of cooperative organizations will expand their membership much 
more safely and rapidly than any direct effort to solicit membership. 

The various provisions of this paragraph were urged upon us strongly 
by many earnest cooperative leaders. A considerable group felt that 
like loans should be made only through intermediate credit banks, 
with some liberalization of those banks’ powers. We have no juris- 
diction as a committee over legislation affecting the intermediate 
credit or Federal farm bank, and we therefore make no recommenda- 
tions on this subject. We do believe, however, that the forms of 
loans we have here provided for are urgently needed for the rehabili- 
tation of agriculture, and that, being so needed, they can be better 
administered in a board whose general policy and purpose is the coordi- 
nated construction and development of a complete marketing system 
than through an agency necessarily regional in its character, whose 
approach to the individual applications would be that of a banking 
institution rather than an effort to work out a comprehensive and 
related aid to an industry. 

Paragraph C: This paragraph looks toward the formation of producer- 
controlled clearing houses for agricultural commodities. There are 
numerous commodities, particularly of the perishable type, which, from 
the evidence produced before us, can probably be greatly aided by the 
formation of clearing houses either for the joint shipment of products 
or the joint disposition of them in terminal markets. Stabilization 
in price in many commodities can be best accomplished through limita- 
tion of the supply in any given market at any given time to the 
demand. In some commodities which are chiefly produced in definite 
geographical sections these clearing houses should be at the point of 
production. In others, where the production is more diffused geo- 
graphically, clearing houses should be at the terminal markets. In 
either case orderly distribution could be completely upset by the com- 
petitive action either of independent handlers, dealers, distributors, or 
processors. We therefore are giving the board power to assist the 
producers to set up and control such organizations but to admit to 
membership the other trade interests, provided those trade interests 
will agree to abide by the rules laid down by the producers. This 
plan was presented to our committee by various producer witnesses, 
some of whom are now engaged in interesting experiments along this 
line, 

We are not convinced as to the ultimate form which such organi- 
zations should take nor, indeed, whether the joint action of the trade 
interests under producer control will always prove successful. We do 
believe, however, that the clearing-house idea contains enough prob- 
able value to justify us in giving to the board the widest possible 
latitude in experiment with this idea requiring only the perpetuation 
in any plan of producer control, both of the clearing house and of its 
policies, in order that the interests of the producer may be protected 
against the possibility of trade domination of the organization. 

Paragraph D: Paragraph D is also an experimental provision. It 
has been strongly represented to our committee that, particularly in 
regard to certain varieties of cotton, orderly marketing can be greatly 
assisted by properly drawn insurance agreements whereby, for an ade- 
quate premium to cover the hazard, the cooperative association may be 
rendered secure against market decline in the basic price of the com- 
modity during the marketing period. 

Whether this plan will work or not can be determined only by 
carefully safeguarded experiment. We have, therefore, given to the 
board power, upon application both of cooperative associations and 
of the commodity advisory committee for the entire commodity, to try 
to work out this plan. Its utility, if workable, will be chiefly in the 
direction of enabling the cooperative associations to advance to their 
members with safety a greater percentage of the current market price 
for the commodity during the producing season than otherwise could 
wisely be advanced, and thus increase their membership among those 
who must have practically the whole value of the commodity at the 
harvest season. It is probable that the correct premium for the hazard 
assumed can be determined from past price records in such a com- 
modity as cotton, and we have required the board to fix that premium 
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as a basiness insurance corporation would fix it if any company wrote 
that class of insurance. In order to avoid the competition of the Gov- 
ernment with private insurers, we have limited the action of the board 
in the event that private insurers offer like insurance at reasonable 
premiums. 

Paragraph E: This paragraph forbids the board to make a loan or 
an advance or enter into an insurance agreement if it believes that the 
effect of such action will be substantially to increase the production of 
a crop of which we already commonly produce a surplus in excess of 
our annual requirements, It would be no service to agriculture where 
the total world production in many crops affects the price, to further 
increase our production and thereby further decrease the world price. 
This does not limit the board’s power to assist surplus crops where such 
assistance can be given without further substantially increasing pro- 
duction, 

Section 6, Paragraph A: This is the stabilization corporation section. 
It confers upon the board, but only upon the initiation of the com- 


modity committee, the power to finance stabilization corporations. Such 
corporations may be organized under the laws of any State; their 


entire voting stock must be owned by cooperative associations, and any 
cooperative association must be eligible to be a stockholder; they must 
adopt such by-laws as the board requires, controlling their operations, 
and the board must find before making any advances that the marketing 
situation in the commodity requires the operation of a stabilization 
corporation. Only one stabilization corporation can be formed in any 
commodity. This latter provision is necessary since stabilization is im- 
possible through competing agencies, 

Pargaraph B: The stabilization corporation, so recognized by the 
board, is given power to act as a marketing agent for its members or 
stockholders, but they are permitted to market in other ways if they 
s0 desire. Once being recognized, the board is authorized to advance 
working capital to enable the corporation “to produce, store, mer- 
chandise, and otherwise dispose of the commodity.” These advances 
may be upon such terms, at such rates of interest and for such periods 
as the board determines, 

Paragraph C: The only limitation upon the utilization of funds by 
the stabilization corporation are that it shall be operated in the hope 
of profit and not as a dumping organization, and that it shall not 
withhold any commodity which it may have purchased from the market 
if its withholding produces distress to the consumer. This latter pro- 
vision is, of course, necessary as otherwise it might be possible for 
the corporation, after purchasing a commodity from the farmers at 
more moderate prices, to exact exorbitant profits for its own benefit 
through withholding the necessities of life from the market. 

-aragraph D: Since the Government is furnishing the capital for 
the undertaking, the corporation is required to set up out of its profits 
adequate reserves before paying dividends. We believe that the opera- 
tions of stabilization corporations will prove profitable to their co- 
operative association stockholders as well as to the producers. If 
80, the corporation should work into a position where it will be financed 
out of its own profits and need no further Government capital. 

If, however, the early operations of the corporation, through poor 
management or unexpected market conditions, should prove unprofitable, 
the corporation is not required to repay the advances to the Govern- 
ment until subsequent operations have produced a profit. We are 
convinced that the losses to the Goyernment through stabilization 
corporation advances, with intelligent management of those corpora- 
tions, will be reduced to a minimum both in number and in amount. 
Other agencies—notably the speculative investor as was shown in the 
evidence before us—have in the past made large profits out of the 
purehase of commodities in the years of large production and conse- 
quent price depression at harvest period. We see no reason why the 
cooperative associations through a stabilization corporation should not 
be equally successful while, at the same time, they protect the price 
level for the farmer against the drives on price by speculative or other 
interests hoping to acquire the product at less than its real value. 

Section 7: This section provides for cooperation between the various 
branches of Government and the board, but protects information ac- 
quired in confidence by any governmental department against violation 
of the confidence. 

Section 8, paragraph A: This paragraph gives the board an author- 
ization of an appropriation of $1,500,000 for expenses. 

Paragraph B: This paragraph defines cooperative associations for 
the purposes of the act as limited to what are known as Capper- 
Volstead cooperatives. At the same time, realizing that, in many com- 
modities, Capper-Volstead cooperatives are not organized in sufficient 
numbers and strength truly to represent the commodity, it permits the 
board, when it finds an absence of sufficient cooperative associations, to 
recognize farmer owned and controlled associations or corporations 
and to extend to them the provisions of the act. 

Paragraph C: This paragraph prohibits any member, officer, or em- 
ployee from speculating in any food commodity or stock of any com- 
pany engaged in handling the commodity in any form under heavy 
penalties. 

Paragraph D: This paragraph forbids the disclosure of confidential 
information, likewise under heavy penalties, 
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Section 9: The President is here authorized to transfer or retrans- 
fer boards or bureaus in other departments of the Government to or 
from the board in order to make it an effective organization for the 
purposes for which it is created, and to prevent duplication of efforts. 

Section 10: This section controls the auditing of vouchers and the 
method of handling expenditures. 

Section 11: This section provides for the citing of the act as the 
“Federal farm board act.” 

SUMMARY 

We believe that this program avoids the difficulties on which past 
legislation has been wrecked. It is so clearly constitutional that we 
feel it unnecessary to attach a brief to that effect. It offers no sub- 
sidy, direct or indirect; the Government is not placed in business; 
there is no hint of price fixing or arbitrary price elevation; it requires 
no elaborate machinery and creates no powerful bureaucracy; it im- 
poses no tax upon the farmers; it contains no economic unsoundness. 

It does propose to furnish temporarily the capital upon which agri- 
culture can organize to own and control its own business, It embraces 
all agriculture without assuming control over the farmer. It offers 
the maximum 


help the Government can give. It contemplates the 
stabilization of prices. It requires the initiation of all action by the 
farmers through their own organizations and gives the board only 


advisory powers except at their request. It is in accordance with sound 
economic law. It is the best program that has yet been offered for 
the relief of agriculture, not only from temporary emergency but from 
the threat of future disaster. It is—and should be—more than any 
government has ever offered in behalf of any industry. 

Wisely administered, it should assure to agriculture complete economic 
equality with other industry, and preserve its economic independence. 


Upon authority granted me to extend my remarks, I insert 
the published remarks of the President’s attitude on the so- 
called debenture plan, which was precipitated in debate on 
the floor of the House to-day. With it I have the authority to 
also submit authentic copies of the letter of transmittal of Secre- 
tary A. W. Mellon, of the Treasury Department; the letter of 
the Secretary of the Agricultural Department, A. M. Hyde; and 
also the analysis transmitted through the Department of Com- 
merce by Prof. John D. Black, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics of Harvard University. 

THe Waite Houses, 
Washington, April 20, 1929, 
The Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. SenaTOR: On April 12 I received a call from yourself 
and Senators Capper, HEFLIN, NORBECK, and RANSDELL, acting as a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, requesting my 
opinion on the “ export debenture plan” for agricultural relief, since it 
is a complete departure from the principles already debated during the 
campaign. I informed the committee that I would request an analysis 
of the plan by the Departments of Agriculture, Treasury, and Com- 
merce, and would transmit them to the committee together with my 
conclusions after investigation. The departments have given it earnest 
consideration and I have just received and studied these reports which 
I transmit to you herewith. 

The principle of this plan as set out in the draft bill of your com- 
mittee which is before me ig to issue a Government debenture to mer- 
chants exporting agricultural products in amount of one-half of the 
tariff on such products—such debentures to be redeemed by preseatation 
for payment of import duties. The assumption is that by creating a 
searcity through stimulating exports that the domestic price will rise 
above world prices to the amount of the debenture—that is, if the 
debenture on wheat exports is 21 cents a bushel, the price of wheat will 
be 21 cents higher in the domestic market than in the world market. 

I am aware of the arguments put forward in favor of the plan by 
some of our agricultural organizations, and the arguments of other 
farm organizations in opposition to it. The proposers advance it in the 
utmost good faith and earnest desire to assist in solution of a great 
problem and I regret deeply that I can not agree that this provision 
would bring the results expected. On the contrary, I am convinced that 
it would bring disaster to the American farmer. ; 

The weaknesses of the plan as set forth in the Senate bill may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The issue of debentures to export merchants and their redemption 
in payment of import duties amounts to a direct subsidy from the 
United States Treasury. If the plan proposed be generally applied it 
would cost in excess of $200,000,000 a year, as it would decrease the 
Treasury receipts by such an amount. 

2. The first result of the plan, if put into operation, would be a 
gigantic gift from the Government and the public to the dealers and 
manufacturers and speculators in these commodities. For instance, in 
the principal export commodities the value of the present volume of 
stocks in possession of these trades would, if the plan worked, rise by 
from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000, according to different calculations, 
without a cent return to the farmer or consumer. Every speculator for 
a rise in our public markets would receive enormous profits. Con- 
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versely, if, after this elevation of prices, the plan were at any time 
for any reason withdrawn the trades would suffer a like loss and a 
long line of bankruptcies mist ensue. But in the meantime the trades, 
out of fear of withdrawal or of reduction in the subsidy, would not 
engage in normal purchase and distribution. Kither exorbitant margins 
would be required or alternatively the farmer would be compelled to 
himself hold the Nation’s stocks until there was a demand for actual 
consumption. 

3. If the increased price did reflect to the farmer, the plan would 
stimulate overproduction and thereby increase world supply which 


would in turn depreciate world prices and consequently decrease the | 


price which the farmer would receive and thereby defeat the plan. 
Stimulation of production has been the outstanding experience abroad 
where export subsidy has been applied. Overproduction will defeat 
the plan and then, upon its withdrawal, agriculture would be plunged 
into a catastrophe of deflation from overexpanded production, The 
farmer's difficulties to-day are in some part due to this process after 
the war. 

4. The stimulation of production of certain commodities would dis- 
turb the whole basis of diversification in American agriculture, partic- 
ularly in the cotton and wheat sections where great progress is now 
being made toward a more stable basis of agriculture. 

5. Although it is proposed that the plan should only be installed at 
the discretion of the farm board, yet the tendency of all boards is to 
use the whole of their authority and more certainly in this case in 
view of the pressure from those who would not understand its pos- 
sibility of harm and emphatically from the interested dealers in the 
commodity. 

6. It is not proposed to pay the debentures of subsidies to the 
farmers but to the export merchants, and it seems certain that a large 
part of it would not be reflected back to the farmer. It offers oppor- 
tunity for manipulation in the export market none of which would be 
of advantage to the farmer. The conditions of competitive marketing 
at home and abroad and the increased risks would absorb a consider- 
able part of its effect into the distribution and manufacturing trades. 
Moreover, the theoretical benefits would be further diminished by the 
fact that debentures would sell constantly at a discount; for the reason 
that persons paying duties upon imports would not take the trouble to 
accumulate the debentures and lose interest upon them unless obtain- 
able at a discount. 

7. The provision of such an export subsidy would necessitate a revi- 
sion of the import tariffs. For instance, an export subsidy of 2 cents 
a pound on raw cotton would mean the foreign manufacturers would be 
receiving cotton at 2 cents a pound less than the American manufac- 
turer and the foreigner could ship his manufactured goods back into 
the American market with this advantage. As the subsidy in many 
cases is larger than the freight to foreign ports and back it raises large 
opportunities of fraud in return shipment activities. 

8. Export bounties are recognized by many nations as one form of 
dumping. I am advised that a similar action by another nation would 
be construed as a violation of our own laws. Such laws are in force in 
the principal countries of our export markets and to protect their own 
agriculture would probably lead to action which would nullify the 
subsidy given by us. 

9. A further serious question arises again (if the plan did have the 
effect intended) where the foreign producer of animals would be en- 
abled to purchase feed for less than the American farmer producing the 
same animals. For instance, the swine growers in Ontario would be 
able to purchase American corn for less than the American farmers 
across the border and it would tend to transfer the production of pork 
products for export to Europe from the United States to Canada. It 
would have the same and probably even more disastrous effect in 
dairy products. 

10. The plan would require a substantial increase in taxes as no 
such expenditure or depletion of revenues as this plan implies could 
be paid from marginal income of the Government more particularly in 
view of the very large increased expenditures imposed by the naval 
program, flood control, and other branches of farm relief. 

All together, from the above reasons, it is my belief that the theoreti- 
cal benefits would not be reflected to the American farmer ; that it would 
create profiteering; that it contains elements which would bring Ameri- 
can agriculture to disaster. 

The introduction of such a plan would also inevitably confuse and 
minimize the much more far-reaching plan of farm relief, upon the 
fundamental principles of which there has been general agreement. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, April 19, 1929. 
My Dear Senator McNary: The President has requested me to 
express to you the opinion of the Treasury Department of the prin- 
ciple underlying the so-called export debenture plan of farm relief. 
As outlined in a number of bills which have been introduced in 
Congress, the general plan provides for the issuance of export debentures 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to exporters of such agricultural com- 
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modities, or products thereof, as are specified in the bills or which may 
be designated by a proposed farm board. The debenture rates are pre- 
scribed by the bills, or the board, with power in the board to change 
the rates from time to time. The rates fixed by the recent bills are 
half the existing tariff rates on the same commodities, except that 
for tobacco and cotton the rates have been fixed at 2 cents a pound. 
The debentures will be receivable at par within one year of date of 
issue in payment of customs duties. In some of the bills the total 
amount of debentures that may be issued In any one year. is limited in 
some manner relative to the customs receipts. In others there is no 
such limitation. Generally speaking, the bills also provide for a 
reduction of the debenture rate and even for total suspension in the 
event of a very great increase in domestic production of the commodity 
in question. 

The issuance of a Treasury debenture 1s indistinguishable in prin- 
ciple and in its effect on the Treasury from a cash bounty on exports, 
Nor is it apparent that payment in debentures rather than in cash offers 
any advantages. Quite the contrary. If the bounty is paid in cash, the 
farmer, in whose interests the plan is devised, will more nearly get the 
full benefit, whereas it is inevitable that he will receive consid- 
erably less than the face value of the debenture. The debentures must 
inevitably sell at a discount if for no other reason than that they 
involve a certain inconvenience and will entail a considerable cost in 
handling and marketing, and since they do not bear interest must 
inevitably be charged with the cost of carrying them until presentation 
at a customs house. Ultimately most of them will find their way to 
New York, where approximately half of our customs receipts are paid, 
and presumably they will be dealt in there at quotations which may 
vary widely depending on the amount of debentures issued and the 
demand therefor, seasonal and otherwise. Machinery will have to be set 
up for transferring debentures from Galveston, let us say, to New York 
and for their sale there, which will necessarily involve banking and 
brokerage charges. 

If issued in large amounts, as they may well be, it is likely that the 
debentures will sell at a very considerable discount, which would not 
only deprive the farmer of a portion of the benefit arising from the 
debenture rate but represent a bonus to importers and would seriously 
dislocate the tariff schedules fixed by the Congress. It is not apparent, 
even admitting the desirability of paying an export bounty, why ma- 
chinery should be set up the effect of which might be to permit the 
importation of, let us say, butter from Denmark or wool from Australia 
at rates lower than those established by law. Such a method of re- 
ducing tariff rates would unquestionably injure some American farmers 
in order to benefit other farmers, whereas if a cash bounty were paid 
the latter would get the full benefit and there would be no disloca- 
tion of tariff schedules such as might prove injurious to our present 
manufacturing prosperity, which is an important factor in supporting the 
farmers’ domestic market. 

The second major question is whether it is economically desirable to 
pay a cash bounty on the exports of a commodity which is already pro- 
duced in excess of domestic requirements. I think not. Exports would 
be stimulated, and, under the pressure of a consequent decreased domes- 
tic supply, domestic prices would rise. This would stimulate increased 
production. In the meanwhile, increased exports dumped on the world 
market would depress world prices, thus depriving the producer of the 
full benefit of the contemplated bounty. There is no doubt, I think, 
but that the effect of this program would be to depress world prices 
and to increase domestic prices and to give to the American producer a 
price higher than he would otherwise obtain, thé increase, however, not 
being by the full amount of the cash bounty. But as production in- 
creased in this country under the stimulus of higher domestic prices 
there would be a constant tendency for the bounty benefit to melt away. 

It is true that, recognizing this tendency, the various plans proposed 
provide in the event of sharply increased production for a gradual 
As framed, 
however, this action would appear to be too long delayed to be truly 
effective; and there is a very real danger that a substantial increase 
will take place in domestic production, leading to the automatic sus- 
pension of the bounty, and that the farmer will then find himself in 
a worse situation than he is to-day. 

The truth is that the real justification for a bounty on exports is to 
encourage domestic production up to a point where the country will 
be economically self-sufficient. The principle has no application where 
a country is already producing more than enough to meet its domestic 
requirements, and under these circumstances an export bounty would 
seem to be an illogical and unsuitable instrument for effecting a 
readjustment of domestic prices. 

The experience of European countries with bounties on sugar may be 
of interest in connection with this proposal for a bounty on American 
agricultural products. The original purpose of the foreign bounties 
was to stimulate production rather than to increase the income of the 
agricultural population. A cash bounty was paid the producers of 
obtained. In Germany it was 
planned to cover the costs of the production bounty on sugar by collec- 
tions from an internal-revenue tax on the domestic consumption of 
sugar, but production increased so far out of proportion to the domestic 
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consumption that within a comparatively few years the net effect was 
not to produce revenue. Some time thereafter the sugar bounties so 
far exceeded the revenue from the sugar tax that the Treasury sus- 
tained a considerable loss, while sugar was being sold abroad at con- 
siderably less than the domestic price, and somewhat less than the 
actual cost of production. Consequently, the bounties on such sugar 
production had to be removed. There were no limits to production 
in the granting of such bounties. ; 

Moreover, it is hardly to be assumed that foreign countries with im- 
portant agricultural interests to protect will permit their producers 
to be subjected to a price war subsidized from the United States Treas- 
ury without adopting protective measures. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, that they will levy countervailing tariff rates equal in amount to 
our export bounty, thus entirely nullifying the effect of the latter as an 
aid to our producers and drawing the amount of the bounty funds into 
their own treasures. The United States was one of the first nations 
to place countervailing duties against the bounty-produced sugars of 
the various European countries. 

It is apparently contemplated to apply the plan to products of which 
‘Wwe produce a surplus and which are on the free list, notably cotton. 
This must inevitably give rise to insuperable administrative difficulties 
in order to avoid wholesale fraud. Again, considerable difficulty is now 
encountered in the administration of the customs laws in determining 
the component material of chief value in an imported article. In the 
light of this experience there would be even greater administrative 
problems in working out the debenture or bounty rate in the case of 
articles manufactured from agricultural products. 

It seems unnecessary to point out that the program will, of course, 
entail a sharp diminution in customs receipts accompanied by in- 
creased expenses of administration and a corresponding need for sup- 
plementing the loss by increased taxation along other lines. This in 
itself is by no means a serious objection if the plan could fairly be said 
to promise substantial benefit to American agricultural producers. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon, CHarLtes L. McNary, 
United States Senate. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1929. 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: At the request of the President, I am offering you my 
comments on the export debenture plan in the Ketcham bill, H. R. 
12892, Seventieth Congress, first session, “A bill to foster agriculture 
and to stabilize the prices obtained for agricultural commodities by pro- 
viding for the issuance of export debentures upon the exportation of 
such commodities.” 

Sections 1 to 4 and 10 to 17 of this bill are in the main similar to 
other farm relief measures providing for a Federal farm board, loans 
and other encouragement to cooperative marketing associations, price 
insurance, etc. Sections 5 to 9, to which this analysis will be confined, 
include the so-called debenture plan. 

The export debenture plan proceeds upon the hypothesis that it should 
be the policy of the Government to raise the level of domestic prices for 
farm products and to dispose of the surplus upon the world markets at 
the Government's expense. The discussion of the plan which follows is 
based on this hypothesis and logically falls under four heads: (1) 
Would the debenture plan be an effective and convenient means of 
accomplishing this purpose? (2) What would be the probable cost of 
this plan? (3) What would be the probable consequences to agriculture 
of the operation of this plan? (4) What has been the experience of 
foreign countries that have tried somewhat similar plans? 

Before discussing these questions it is necessary to outline the prin- 
cipal provisions of the debenture plan in this bill. 

Section 6 designates swine, cattle, corn, rice, wheat, cotton, and to- 
bacco as “ debenturable commodities.” Other farm products produced in 
quantities beyond domestic requirements and on which a tariff is levied 
may be added to this list by presidential proclamation if it is found that 
the cost of producing the commodity in the United States “is greater 


than the cost of producing such commodity in competing foreign coun- | 


tries.” No attempt will be made here to analyze the possibility of 
using differences in cost of production as a standard for extending this 
plan to farm products other than the seven products specified in the 
bill. It should be noted, however, that since much time would be re- 
quired in determining cost of production here, and abroad, it would not 
be possible to resort to this feature of the plan in time to meet emer- 
gencies due to severe depression in the price of a commodity under the 
weight of an exceptional surplus. 

My comments will be confined to the seven specified commodities. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is directed to issue to any exporter, under 
regulations prescribed by the Federal farm board, export debentures in 
the form of negotiable certificates upon the exportation of debenturable 
farm products. The following rates are specified: 
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(1) Swine, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound; fresh pork, three-eighths 
of 1 cent per pound; bacon, hams, shoulders, and other pork, prepared 
or preserved, 1 cent per pound; lard, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

(2) Cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds, three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pound; cattle weighing 1,050 pounds or more, 1 cent per pound ; 
fresh beef and veal, 14%4 cents per pound. 

(3) Corn and maize, including cracked corn, 744 cents per bushel of 
56 pounds; corn grits, meal, and flour, and similar products, 15 cents 
per 100 pounds, 

(4) Paddy, or rough rice, one-half of 1 cent per pound; brown rice 
(hulls removed), five-eighths of 1 cent per pound; milled rice (bran 
removed), 1 cent per pound; broken rice and rice meal, flour polish, and 
bran, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

(5) Wheat, 21 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; wheat flour, semolina, 
crushed or cracked wheat, and similar wheat products not specially 
provided for, 52 cents per 100 pounds. 

(6) Cotton, 2 cents per pound. 

(7) Tobacco, 2 cents per pound. 

The debenture certificate would be negotiable and redeemable at 
par by the bearer in the payment of import duties within one year 
from the date of issuance. Except in so far as exporters of debentur- 
able commodities are also importers, the certificates necessarily would 
be sold sufficiently below par to induce importers to them in 
preference to cash in the payment of import duties. Foreign experience 
shows that import or export certificates usually sell at some discount 
from par value. To the extent, at least, of such discount, the farmer 
would lose the full effect of the subsidy in the price he received of the 
amount of such debenture certificates. 

Revenues from import duties would be reduced by the total face 
value of the debentures issued. The extent of this loss to the Treasury 


would equal the debenture rate times the quantity exported of each 
of the debenturable commodities. If the plan had been in operation 


use 


in the three fiscal years 1926 to 1928 on the basis of the volume of 
exports in those years, the annual average loss to the Treasury on ac- 
count of the seven commodities specified in the bill would have been 
26.2 per cent of the average of all customs receipts 


$153,000,000 or 
for these years, 

In practice, however, the loss to the Treasury would have been 
greater than indicated in this table because of increased exports. An 
increase in the price of these products by the amount of the export 
debenture “(less the figure at which the certificates would have sold 
below par) probably would have stimulated production and would 
have tended to decrease domestic consumption. The degree to which 
production might be stimulated, however, would depend upon the level 
of prices resulting from the use of the debentures and the prospects 
for increased incomes through the expansion of farm operations. 

The administration of the proposed plan would not be difficult. On 
a strictly theoretical basis it should increase the domestic price of 
each debenturable farm commodity by the amount of the export deben- 
ture, less the discount on the certificate and provided competition 
between exporters in bidding up the domestic price were sufficiently 
effective to hold the price of the commodity up to the full amount of 
the world price, plus the debenture, less the discount on the certificate. 

Applying the debenture rates to the average estimated sales by farmers 
of debenturable commodities for the three fiscal years 1926 to 1928 
gives an annual average increase of $515,000,000 in the gross value of 
the seven debenturable products marketed by farmers. As a matter 
of fact, this sum could hardly be realized, because, as already indicated, 
it is not reasonable to assume that the debenture rate could be trans- 
lated in full into higher prices to producers, since the debentures would 
exchange only at some discount. Furthermore, it is possible that 
exporters may not bid prices up to the full extent of the debenture 
less the normal exchange discount on the certificate. It is therefore 
possible that exporters might be in a position to derive an extra profit 
by not reflecting in prices paid to farmers the real value of the 
debentures. In order to dispose of the surplus the exporter would 
have to make some price concessions to meet the competition from other 
countries and this would tend to depress world prices. 

As a consequence of an increase in domestic prices of debenturable 
commodities, production would be stimulated. Production of deben- 
turable commodities has materially increased following the adoption 
of debenture plans in foreign countries. In an effort to prevent over- 
stimulation in this country H. R. 12892 (section 8b) provides for a 
so-called flexible rate of debentures. If the board should find that 
the average annual production of any debenturable livestock com- 
modity or the average acreage of any other debenturable agricultural 
commodity “for the last two preceding years has exceeded the average 
annual production or acreage of such commodity from the seventh to 
the third preceding year, the board may invoke the flexible debenture.” 
If this increase should be more than 5 per cent, but less than 10 per 
cent, the debenture rate would be reduced 25 per cent. Should the 
increase be 10 per cent, but less than 15 per cent, the reduction would 
be 50 per cent, and should the increase be 15 per cent or more, the 
“ issuance of debentures shall be suspended for a period of one year.” 
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It is very doubtful that the flexible-rate provision of the bill would 
have any material influence in checking the expansion in production. 
The average annual acreage of wheat harvested in the past five years 
has been, in round figures, 55,500,000 acres. Under the proposed plan 
the producers would be free to increase their average acreage in the 
first two years of this debenture plan by 5 per cent before being obliged 
to accept a reduction of 25 per cent in the export debenture. In other 
words, the farmers could increase the acreage from 55,500,000 to more 
than 58,000,000 acres before the export debenture of 21 cents would 
be reduced to 15% cents. It is hardly reasonable to suppose that the 
farmers who harvested an annual average of about 55,500,000 acres 
of wheat in the past five years for an average price of about $1.20 per 
bushel would be induced not to expand production by the fear of having 
to accept an increase of only 15% cents over this price instead of an 
increase of 21 cents, the full amount of the debenture. 

It appears from our study of the effect of export debentures in other 
countries that it has operated to increase production. In Germany 
from 1890-1893 to 1909-1913, under the operation of the plan, the 
acreage of wheat remains substantially the same, but that the average 
production increased from 104,000,000 to 152,118,000 bushels, an in- 
crease of 46 per cent. In the same country the acreage in rye increased 
from 14,203,000 to 15,387,000, whereas the average production in- 
creased from 245,449,000 bushels to 445,222,000 bushels, an increase of 
81 per cent. Substantially the same results were realized with respect 
to oats and barley. The experience with it in Sweden has been for a 
relatively short time, but it appears that the wheat area of that coun- 
try has expanded from 363,000 acres in 1925 to 574,000 acres in 1927, 
and that the average production has increased from 13,359,000 bushels 
to 16,151,000 bushels. This increase in yields no doubt was due partly 
to the increased use of fertilizers and better cultural methods in Ger- 
many as in other countries, 

As a consequence of the operation of the debenture plan there would 
be a tendency in farming to shift from many lines of production toward 
the production of debenturable commodities, especially those with a 
short production cycle—grain and cotton, for example—the acreage of 
which could be increased greatly from one year to the next in the ex- 
pectation of realizing quickly the benefits of the debenture. This would 
at least temporarily disturb established production programs, Further- 
more, should the support of prices provided through this plan be re- 
moved, the debenturable commodities would be left in an overstimulated 
condition and agriculture would stand to suffer accordingly. An in- 
quiry might well be made into the probable effect of the debenture plan 
upon existing farming. in some sections, notably the South, where 
leaders of agricultural thought are putting their efforts behind pro- 
grams of diversified farming, it might result disastrously by putting a 
premium upon the 1-crop system. The same inquiry might well be 
made with reference to those States which have made considerable ad- 
yancement in developing the dairy industry. 

It should be noted also that an increase in our exports of a com- 
modity would tend to depress world prices. This would tend to reduce 
the effectiveness of the debentures and necessitate further increases in 
debenture rates in order to maintain prices. 

While the debenture bill provides for flexible debenture rates with 
respect to an increase in production, it does not provide a means for 
making debenture rates responsive to changes in world prices. If, for 
instance, world conditions of competition and demand affecting a de- 
benturable commodity should be such as to raise the world price to a 
Satisfactory level, there ig no provision in this bill for reducing de- 
bentures. Should the world price level of a commodity rise materially, 
there would still be an enhancement of the domestic price above the 
world level by the amount of the effective debenture. This would tend 
to give an abnormal! stimulus to production. 

In considering this or any similar plan it is important to give care- 
ful consideration to both sides of the proposal lest the alluring pros- 
pects of an immediate increase in prices of the debenturable commodi- 
ties should obscure the dangers that go with such a plan, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) ARTHUR M. Hypbk, Secretary. 


Memorandum from Department of Commerce 


ANALYSIS OF THE EXPORT DEBENTURE SCHEME AS CONTAINED IN THE 
KETCHAM BILL, H. R. 12892 


John D. Black (The Annals, Vol. CXLII, March, 1929, p. 381) 
makes the following statement as to the principles involved in the 
export debenture plan: 

“The essential principle of the export debenture plan is the paying 
of a bounty on farm products in the form of negotiable instruments 
called debentures which can be used by importers in paying import 
duties. The price of domestic farm products would be raised to the 
extent of the bounty; likewise prices to consumers. The revenues of 
the Government would be reduced by the amount of the export deben- 
tures issued. The maximum height of the export bounty is the import 
duty ; otherwise a return flow of the product would set in.” 

In the Jones-Ketcham bill the rates which are designated are cquiva- 
lent to one-half of the present import duties on the commodities named, 
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while in the case of cotton and tobacco a rate of 2 cents a pound is 

specified. To make the debenture plan effective it would be necessary 

to put a tariff on cotton to prevent a back flow of the commodity, 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SHOWING HOW THE PLAN WOULD WORK 


The following statistical analysis is a rough estimate of the increase 
to producers and cost to public, based on estimates by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of the quantity sold of each commodity : 


Theoretical increased cost of products to public of specified commodities 
Quantity sold! 


Deben- 
ture rate 


Increased 
value 


Unit Amount 


Million 
dollars 
31 


118 

37 

| d 139 
| ll 
| d 156 
26 


518 


Millions 
500 


ee total quantity sold by farmers in the production years, 1925-26, 1928-27, 


2 Average of the rates for cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds and cattle weighing 
1,050 pounds or more, 


Theoretical value of debentures Sonnt om three years’ exports of specified 
articles 


Deben- 
ture 
rate 


Average 
exports, 
1925-1927 


Value of 


Product debenture 


Cents 
Pork (1,000 pounds) % 
Wheat (1,000 bushels) - - 21 
Corn (1,000 bushels) -_.. 
Rice (1,000 pounds) 
Cotton (1,000 pounds) - - 


$4, 070, 000 


If the above estimate on cost to the public were calculated on the 
total crop produced, instead of the portion going to market, the 
figures would be approximately 20 per cent higher, due mainly to the 
fact that only 15 per cent of the corn crop is marketed. 

In making this calculation it is assumed that the export bonus 
would be fully effective in raising the price. The total cost to the 
public would be approximately $518,000,000, of which $369,000,000 
would be increased cost on domestic consumption and $149,000,000 
public revenues spent on paying bonus. 

The above calculation, of course, is only an estimate and does not 
represent actually what would happen. If there was an increase 
in production, and assuming that all the increase would be put on 
the export market, it would no doubt result in some depression of 
world price levels, and the theoretical gain would not be realized by 
the producers nor would the theoretical cost be the same to the 
consumers. 

The bill provides that when increased acreage or production reaches 
15 per cent, the debenture plan then becomes inoperative and shall be 
withdrawn. The effect of this would be to leave the industry with 
an increased production and no protection. Evidently it is the 
thought of those who have prepared the- bill that some means would 
be found of both raising the prices and controlling production, 

It might be observed also that it would be much simpler to pay 
a straight export bounty. It would have the same effect and would 
cost the public exactly the same amount and be simpler in operation. 
POSSIBILITY OF RETALIATION BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES UNDER ANTIDUMPING 

LAWS 

It should be pointed out that practically all countries, with two 
or three exceptions, have antidumping laws. It is possible the deben- 
ture plan would be interpreted as an export bounty and export dumping, 
since products would be sold in foreign countries at lower prices than 
in this country, 

USE OF EXPORT CERTIFICATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Foreign countries have used export certificates, especially Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Sweden. In none of these cases is the situation 
comparable to the proposed debenture plan. In the first place, the 
export certificates are given on grain but are only usable for the 
reimportation of grain. 

In both Sweden and Czechoslovakia the scheme apparently is to 
facilitate the export of certain grades and varieties of grain and 
imports of other varieties or grades without paying duty. 
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When the plan was first adopted in Germany the country as a 
whole was on an import basis when all grains were considered. How- 
ever, northeast Germany had a surplus, especially of rye, but in 
shipping this to southwest Germany the railway freight and other 
charges made the prices in northeast Germany considerably lower than 
in western Germany. Originally the idea was to give northeast Ger- 
many world price plus the tariff without raising prices in western 
Germany, and in this way practically equalizing the price over the 
whole country. The export certificates issued in northeast Germany 
were used to pay import duties on grain into west Germany. How- 
ever, when production was stimulated in northeast Germany and the 
number of certificates exceeded the imports, they provided for a time 
for using the certificate for paying on both coffee and petroleum. 
There was a protest against this, however, as it amounted to using 
potential public funds for paying a bounty. The new law enacted 
in 1925 limits the certificates to the payment of duty on grain. 

There is also in effect in both Norway and France an export cer- 
tificate scheme applying to wheat, due to the fact that both countries 
must import certain amounts of hard wheat for blending. They use 
an export certificate on the exportation of soft wheat which can be 
used in turn to pay tariff on the importation of hard wheat. 

APRIL 20, 1929. 


{Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 


Washington [Mr. Hrr]. 
The gentleman from Washington is recog- 


The CHAIRMAN, 
nized. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have supported 
every furm relief measure that has been before Congress during 
my service as a Member of this House. The solution of the agri- 
cultural problem in the interest of the farmers involves by far 
the most important question confronting the Nation. It is a 
burning shame that it has not been solved before now. It is 
not the fault of Congress that it has not been solved. Congress 
has twice passed a farm relief bill and each time it was vetoed 
by the former President. We are again engaged in the consid- 
eration of this vital question, Briefly stated, the present bill 
provides a revolving fund of $500,000,000 and creates a Federal 
farm board to use that fund: 

First. To aid cooperative associations in the merchandising 
of agricultural commodities and food products thereof. 

Second. To aid cooperative associations to construct or ac- 
quire by purchase or lease storage or other physical marketing 
facilities for such commodities and products. 

Third. To aid the formation of producer-controlled clearing 
house associations for the distribution of agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Fourth. To enter into agreements for the insurance of co- 
operative associations against loss through price decline in the 
agricultural commodity handled by the associations and pro- 
duced by the members thereof. 

Fifth. To aid in extending the membership of the cooperative 
association applying for a loan by educating the producers of 
the commodity handled by the association in the advantage of 
cooperative marketing of that commodity. 

Sixth. To recognize and finance stabilization corporations to 
purchase, store, merchandise, or otherwise dispose of farm com- 
modities for the purpose of stabilizing the price thereof. 

In addition to the above the Federal farm board is vested with 
research powers to study the whole subject of agriculture and to 
make and publish reports thereon in relation to land utilization, 
production, supply and demand, prices, and markets at home 
and abroad. 

The basis of this bill is voluntary cooperative association of 
producers. Its suecess must necessarily depend on the sympa- 
thetie attitude of the Federal farm board toward agriculture, 
and the voluntary cooperation of the farmers in marketing 
associations to an extent that will give them control of the 
markets of their products. To be specific, if the wheat farmers 
of the United States will voluntarily organize themselves into 
a unified cooperative marketing association for the control of 
the wheat market through that one marketing channel they will 
reap the benefits contemplated by this bill; but if they do not 
so organize they will not reap such benefit. This bil! is in effect 
an invitation or encouragement to the farm producers to or- 
ganize cooperative associations for the purpose of controlling 
the distribution and markets of farm products. The respon- 
sibility of its success is placed squarely upon the farmers and 
the remedy offered can be made effective only through the 
voluntary organization of the farmers to control their own 
markets. It remains to be seen whether the farmers can so 
organize. 

LXXI—-20 
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This bill has the approval of the President and is the 
administration’s plan and remedy for farm relief. I shall sup- 
port the bill. Neither the so-called debenture plan for the re- 
lief of agriculture nor the former McNary-Haugen bill with 
the equalization-fee provision is acceptable to the President. 
Should a bill embracing either of these plans be passed by the 
Congress the President would veto it. It is my opinion that 
the only real farm relief lies in the adoption of the former 
MeNary-Haugen bill with the equalization-fee provision, or in 
the debenture plan. There is no possibility of enacting either 
of these plans into law at this time. 

The distressed condition of agriculture demands the support 
of any measure which offers any hope of its betterment. The 
present bill presents that hope. I shall vote for it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wricur]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to yield some of 
my time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], and I 
would like to know how I can obtain recognition for that 
purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to recognize the 
gentleman at any time under the agreement entered into as to 
the control of the time. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That will be all right. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I think the President of the United States is to be con- 
gratulated on the farm relief message which he sent to Congress 
last week, in that he makes a rather thorough analysis of the 
agricultural conditions in the United States and points out 
that the farmers’ troubles are not just one and that no one 
single piece of legislation will relieve them. I think the Presi- 
dent is very sound in those views. Now, this bill under con- 
sideration covers only one phase of the farmer’s difficulties, and 
for one I do not entertain for a moment the idea that it is going 
to afford the relief that the farmers of the country are expect- 
ing. It will not be a cure for all his ills. On the other hand, 
when the bill is enacted into law I believe it will prove a sore 
disappointment to the great agricultural interests of this 
country. 

Practically the only phase of the farmers’ problem covered by 
this bill is the marketing question. 

Now, what has happened? This question of farm relief has 
been agitated for years. This extra session of Congress has 
been called to consider it. The President, while making a very 
splendid analysis of the situation, offers no special remedy. 
As he said, it is a question for the Congress to solve. Of course, 
Congress is the proper place to consider it. But we would like 
to have the advice and views of the President as to remedies. 
Now, Congress is proposing to pass up this question to a board, 
so that it comes, to use a common expression, to the point where 
the buck is passed. That is the case in this instance. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I hope some relief will come to the farmer. I think this plan 
of marketing and proper distribution of products is a good plan, 
and if this law is properly administered I think one phase of 
the farmer’s troubles will be largely improved. 

My friends, there is no use for intelligent men to try to 
deceive themselves. You have been trying to do here for eight 
long years the impossible. You have been trying to flatter 
yourselves that you could give the farmers relief and still per- 
mit to remain on the statute books the present tariff schedules, 
which will probably be further increased at this extra session. 
The fundamental trouble with agriculture in this country is 
just what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wirtiams] stated 
in the early stages of this debate, and that is the difficulty of 
making the farmer’s dollar, which is now worth just 70 cents, 
equal to the manufacturer's dollar, which is worth 100 cents. 
What brings about the present situation? The protective duty 
on the necessities which the farmer must necessarily buy to 
produce his crop and the real and permanent relief that this 
Congress can afford to the farmer should come from revising 
the tariff and revising it downward, and thereby lowering the 
cost of those articles I have referred to, and bringing the 
farmer’s dollar up more nearly to an equality with the manu- 
facturer’s dollar. [Applause.] 

Various nostrums have been offered; various propositions 
have been offered here to artificially relieve the farmer. But 
I am going to the very foundation and root of the great trouble 
that agriculture finds itself in to-day. Industry has been 
boosted and pampered and petted and coddled and favored to 
the exclusion of agriculture, and the result is that you put 
industry on the top pinnacle and almost put agriculture out 
of business. The farmer is no mendicant. He asks no special 
favors or privileges. He simply demands equality under the 
laws. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise mainly to discuss this bill. 
I may say I am going to support it, but I am going to try to 
improve it when it is taken up for consideration under the 
5-minute rule. Notwithstanding the fact that agriculture is in 
such a serious condition, and that that condition is so acute 
that the President of the United States found it necessary to 
eonvene this extra session of Congress to afford the farmer 
relief, yet by this bill, which they say will afford the farmer 
relief, no immediate relief can come, and no relief can come to 
the farmer under the bill until 1930. 

Mr. RANKIN. It comes in after the primaries are had? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. That reminds me of the old verse: 


Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my charming daughter ; 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 


[Laughter.] 

There are one or two other propositions in the bill which I 
wish to touch upon. I do not see why a provision should not 
be inserted in the bill whereby this board, when selected by 
the President, should be chosen from the different regions of 
the country, from among those who know about tobacco, 
cattle, corn, meat, cotton, and wheat. Again, any profit that 
may come from the stabilization corporation is to be deposited 
in the Treasury ; it ought to be put back into the revolving fund 
to meet any deficit that might occur. 

I want also to talk about another subject, which you have not 
heard much about at this session. That is Muscle Shoals, 
located in the great State of Alabama. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, one of the greatest burdens that the farmer 
of the United States carries to-day is his fertilizer bill. 

I am not only in favor of giving the farmer aid in profitably 
selling what he produces, but I am also equally in favor of 
aiding the farmer to stabilize his cost of production and to 
regulate and reduce the cost of the fertilizer he buys, which 
is one of the heaviest bills he has to pay in the growing of his 
crop, especially cotton. 

That we can aid the farmer in reducing the cost of his fer- 
tilizer and provide him with a concentrated fertilizer, eliminat- 
ing the wasteful filler, there is no longer any doubt. In order 


to give the farmer this aid and not to delay any longer in doing 
so, I have reintroduced at this session what is known as the 


Madden bill, and I hope this House will always call it the 
Madden bill. No Member of this House, since we received the 
Ford offer for Muscle Shoals from the Secretary of War in 1922, 
ever equaled Martin B. Madden in his able work and efforts to 
relieve the farmers’ fertilizer burden. [Applause.] He told 
us that the farmers asked fertilizer relief at Muscle Shoals, 
and we have promised it to them and we must fulfill our promise, 
We have not done so as yet, although this House tried to do 
so following the leadership of Martin B. Madden, John C. 
McKenzie, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James], and 
some of my colleagues on the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. The bill to which the gentleman refers, and 
which the gentleman says he has introduced, is referred or will 
be referred to the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It has been referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee, but that committee is not now in existence. 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman must realize, then, that under 
the contemplated scheme the Military Affairs Committee will 
not be organized at this session. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It may not, but should be. 

Mr. LARSEN. Does not the gentleman believe it would be 
for the best interests of the country, and especially the agri- 
cultural classes, whom we have met here to serve, or supposedly 
to serve, if this committee could be organized and function 
properly for the relief of agriculture? 

Mr. WRIGHT. If they want to give the farmer some real 
relief, that is the thing to do. 

Mr. LARSEN. I may say to the gentleman that several days 
ago I addressed a letter to the President of the United States 
asking him to use his good* offices in organizing this committee 
for that very purpose. 

Mr. WRIGHT. And I suppose his secretary answered you 
that the matter would be called to the President’s attention at 
the proper time? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes; and that is all I have heard from it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. Now, gentlemen, speaking about this 
Muscle Shoals proposition, I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House for about eight years, 
and as you know all legislation referring to Muscle Shoals has 
been referred to that committee, and therefore I have made 
somewhat of a study of the Muscle Shoals proposition, 
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The bill to which I have referred, known as the Martin B. 
Madden bill, of course, has been improved upon from time to 
time. Various amendments which we thought were proper have 
been inserted in the bill, but the bill as I have introduced it 
now is exactly as reported by the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House during the closing days of the last session, 
with the exception of one additional section, which I have 
added, with reference to the Cove Creek Dam. This provides 
that the State of Tennessee at the expiration of the lease, 50 
years from now, shall have the right to purchase that dam from 
the Government. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to give you just a brief analysis of 
what this bill is. The bill proposes to lease to the Air Nitrates 
Corporation and the American Cyanamid Co. the entire prop- 
erties at Muscle Shoals for a period of 50 years. It provides 
also for the construction of what is known as Dam No. 3 and 
also for the construction of the Cove Creek Dam, 

Now, just a word or two about the Cove Creek Dam. The 
site upon which this dam is to be constructed is not on the 
Tennessee River, but on the Clinch River and is three or four 
hundred miles above the Muscle Shoals plant, but the engineers 
have estimated that the construction of this dam would prac- 
tically double the primary power of every dam on the Clinch 
River and on the Tennessee River down to and including 
Muscle Shoals. It is a wonderful engineering proposition. The 
construction of the Cove Creek Dam itself is not what might 
primarily be termed a waterpower proposition, because no 
considerable power, considering the cost, could be generated at 
that dam, but it would form a great reservoir so that the flow 
of the streams could be regulated and thereby practically 
double the capacity of the dams below it. 

The lessee is to pay a rental of 4 per cent—— 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. The construction of that dam would also lessen 
flood damages at Chattanooga about 17 per cent, and would it 
not also open up from 150 to 200 miles of navigation? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Absolutely. It is one of the greatest projects 
the engineers have ever conceived. It would not only double 
the primary power of all these dams on the Clinch and Tennes- 
see Rivers, but it would open up that great region and would 
make navigation possible, and also be a potent factor in flood 
control. 

As I was remarking, the lessee proposes to pay a rental of 
4 per cent on the cost of Dam No. 2, which is already con- 
structed and in operation, except the pre-war cost of about 
$16,000,000. 

And, by the way, a part of that $16,000,000 is properly 
chargeable, so the engineers say, to navigation. 

Then the lessee proposes to pay 4 per cent on the cost of 
the construction of Dam No. 3 and 4 per cent on the cost of 
the construction of the Cove Creek Dam, and, in addition to 
that, they propose to keep up the maintenance of these dams by 
specified sums—one of $20,000 and one of $35,000, and so on— 
for the entire 50-year period and to donate to the Government 
all power that may be needed in the operation of the locks. 

Not only this, gentlemen, but under the terms of this lease 
there will be paid annually by the lessee certain sums of 
money, in addition to the 4 per cent rental, to be known as an 
amortization fund, which, at interest at the end of 100 years, 
would absolutely reimburse the Government every dollar it has 
spent in the construction of these dams. 

The lease provides for the appointment by the President of 
a farm board of nine members, seven of whom are to be 
appointed on the nomination of farm organizations. There is 
no salary, but they receive compensation for the actual time 
they serve together with expenses to be approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Now, what do the lessees propose further to do? They pro- 
pose to manufacture concentrated fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, 
By the way, some of you gentlemen may not be familiar with 
commercial fertilizer, but there are three chief elements of 
plant food contained in it: Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. You may be surprised to know that the average 
commercial fertilizer contains only about 300 pounds in a ton 
of this plant food. The remaining 1,700 pounds is what they 
eall filler or inert matter. Now, what is proposed at Muscle 
Shoals is to manufacture concentrated fertilizer which will 
contain, instead of 15 per cent plant food, 60 per cent. 

In that connection I want to read from the 1928 report of 
Secretary Jardine: 


Another important branch of the department’s fertilizer studies indl- 
eates the economy of concentrated fertilizer mixtures. Fertilizers 
should be marketed in a high state of concentration. Four or five 
years ago commercial-fertilizer mixtures seldom contained more than 
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15 per cent plant food. Sale of mixtures entailed the sacking, trans- 
portation, and handling of 85 per cent of materials from which the 
farmer obtained little, if any, benefit. The freight bill paid annually 
by the American farmer for the delivery of the 7,000,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer which he purchases amounts to approximately $20,000,000. 
If the concentration of fertilizers should be increased twofold, the 
freight bill would be cut in two and the annual bill of $12,000,000 
paid for sacks would likewise be halved. 


Now, it is proper to say that the fertilizer industry of this 
country is opposed to this bill. I will call it by its proper name, 
the Fertilizer Trust. They are opposed to the bill. Why are 
they opposed to it? For the simple reason that they are not 
now equipped to manufacture concentrated fertilizer. Their 
plants are not adapted to making concentrated fertilizer. They 
insist that they shall give the farmer 15 per cent plant food 
and the balance is filler on the excuse that the farmer demands 
it in that way so that he can spread it on the soil. 

The American Cyanamid Co. to-day is engaged in the manu- 
facture of concentrated fertilizer, and I might say on the largest 
scale of any company in the entire world. They are making 
what is known as ammonium phosphate, and they propose to 
do it at Muscle Shoals. 

Another important thing is that this fertilizer to be manu- 
factured at Muscle Shoals is to be manufactured and sold at an 
8 per cent profit. How are we going to know that? Under 
the terms of the proposed lease this farm board, the members of 
which are recommended by the farmers, will have complete 
access to all books, all records, and all papers of the lessees, 
and it can determine just what the actual cost of the pro- 
duction is. In addition, a thorough auditing is authorized. 

You have heard a good deal about Hopewell, Va., and the 
manufacture of nitrates by the synthetic process as distin- 
guished from the cyanamide process at Muscle Shoals. I under- 
take to say that the project at Hopewell is in an experimental 
stage. They advertised at Hopewell this year they were going 
to sell their product to the farmers, and did take orders for a 
large quantity and did deliver some; but I am informed that 
they were not able to fully fulfill their orders. 

Another thing, who is to determine what profits the farmer 
pays the concern at Hopewell? Is there any board to inspect 
their records or books and look at the expenses of the cost of 
manufacture? No; the truth is that Chilean nitrate fixes the 


price in the market for nitrate throughout the country, and the 
price at which the Hopewell Co. can sell its product is fixed by 
the market of the Chilean nitrate. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ALMON. Did not Mr. Brand, executive secretary of the 
fertilizer industry testify before your committee that they based 
their objections to the Madden bill on the ground that it would 
reduce the price of fertilizer in this country? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes; when testifying before the Military 
Affairs Committee Mr. Brand, executive secretary of the fer- 
tilizer industry in this country, said: 


I think if nitrate plant No. 2 were operated by private capital, par- 
ticularly the enterprise now being considered, which is an efficient and 
capable corporation able to carry out its engagements, that they would 
certainly manufacture fertilizer much to the discomforture of the 
existing industry. They are not people who talk through their hats, 
they are people who perform. 


I remarked a few moments ago that the fertilizer mixers in 
this country are not prepared to enter into the manufacture 
of this concentrated fertilizer. While I sympathize with them, 
can we withhold this great benefit to agriculture in the United 
States because a particular interest is not prepared to make 
this fertilizer up to date and in keeping with the economical 
method of scientific discovery and development? What hap- 
pened to the old stage coach? That was once our means of 
travel over this country. The railroads supplanted it, and 
now it is a thing of the past. What happened to your carriages 
and your buggies and wagons? There were millions of dollars 
invested in plants in this country to manufacture wagons and 
buggies and carriages, and what became of them? When the 
automobile came they were discarded. So it is going to be 
in the fertilizer industry. These mixers must meet the modern, 
scientific development. They must modernize their plants and 
give the farmer what he requires of concentrated fertilizer at 
a less price, and save all this freight or else get out of business. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
go into the saving as shown by the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Away back during the Ford offer, no less a 
citizen than Thomas A. Edison came out with a statement that 
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this fertilizer could be produced at Muscle Shoals at a saving 
of 50 per cent of what the farmer was then paying, and the 
most conservative estimates made in recent years are that it 
would save the farmer 25 per cent of his fertilizer bill. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. As I understand, the gentleman has rein- 
troduced this bill at this session. 

Mr, WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. And this bill goes before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Senate? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes; if passed by the House or introduced 
in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Could the gentleman’s bill be referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture in the House so that thereby we 
might procure action at this session of Congress? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is a matter that rests with the Speaker. 
It could be. There has always been a question as to what com- 
mittee should have jurisdiction of the bill. The reason it was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs was because of the 
national-defense feature. This proposed lease takes care of the 
national-defense feature. The bill could be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. Perhaps it might be better, how- 
ever, to organize the Committee on Military Affairs, and let it 
be considered by that committee and reported here, because 
that committee is familiar with the matter. I do not see any 
trouble about organizing the Committee on Military Affairs. 
I believe the membership of that committee would agree to 
consider this particular bill alone. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. What if the Senate should put it on to this 
other bill as an amendment? 

Mr. WRIGHT. And have it come back here in that way? 
That would be all right. I am trying to set my trap as the 
negro sets his catfish trap, to get them coming and going. 
There is another thing that might be done, and that is to add 
this bill as an amendment to the bill that we are now con- 
sidering. I think I shall give the chairman an opportunity 
to rule upon that. After reading the provisions of the pre- 
amble to the bill under consideration, it seems to me that the 
blue sky only is the limit. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman referred a while ago to some- 
thing about the board checking the prices of the fertilizer and 
holding it down to 8 per cent profit. I would like the gentle- 
man to enlarge on that and show to the membership of the 
House just how there would be a check if his bill should be 
passed and the lease you provided for were made to the 
Cyanamid Co. and other companies. How would the farmer be 
guaranteed that the fertilizer to be purchased would be sold to 
him at a profit only of 8 per cent? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The bill is very lengthy, and it authorizes the 
appointment of expert auditors, real auditors, and also a farmer 
board with full power to ascertain the cost of manufacture, and 
this board can go there and check up on the cost and determine 
from time to time what the costs are and whether the company 
is selling it at cost plus 8 per cent. 

Mr. LARSEN. And that in that way would be a guaranty 
to the farmer. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
this proposed farm relief bill is an experiment, and it is. 
Nobody knows what is going to happen under it. Everybody 
couples with it an “if” or two. If the President would ap- 
point a good board—if the board would do so and so, and if the 
farmers will cooperate with the board, then something may 
come out of it. I am here with a concrete proposition, I am 
here showing you how you can save to the American farmer 25 
per cent at least on one the biggest bills that he has to pay, and 
that is his fertilizer bill. There are no “ifs” and “ands” 
about it. Is a matter of calculation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And is it not a fact that the demand for 
fertilizer is increasing annually? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Absolutely. The soil is becoming impover- 
ished, and there is need for it. It is continually increasing. It 
is one of the big problems of agriculture. I might also say there 
is another benefit in the intelligent use of fertilizer. As I stated 
in addressing the House in 1923 on the Ford offer, I pointed out 
then that the official records of the United States Department 
of Agriculture showed that from 1916 to 1920 the boll weevil 
had destroyed each year from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 bales of 
cotton. The Department of Agriculture in a bulletin on the 
boll-weevil problem stated that— 


The intelligent use of commercial fertilizers is an important step in 


| the profitable production of cotton under boll-weevil conditions, 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will not the gentleman in his 
extension of remarks place in the Recorp the amount paid in the 
different States for fertilizer? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will be glad to give you a few figures on 
that later on. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bown). 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. KETCHAM., I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I am not hostile to the water- 
power business in this country or to the fertilizer industry, 
but I want to tell you a little about the history of this legis- 
lation. When this bill was considered about seven years ago 
by the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, the water- 
power interests appeared and in effect told us that private 
capital could not afford to make an investment at Muscle 
Shoals for the completion of this great dam known as the 
Wilson Dam. They even expressed doubt about the Govern- 
ment’s spending another dollar in order to complete the great 
dam which was then only about one-third completed. The 
principal reason assigned was that there was no demand at 
that time for that power, that there would be a long wait, that 
industries would have to spring up throughout that territory 
in order to form a market which would absorb the power. The 
fertilizer industry appeared and said that there was no need 
for the further manufacture of fertilizer, that there were more 
factories making fertilizer in the country than were doing 
well and further that fertilizer could not be produced at 
Muscle Shoals except at a price which would be prohibitive 
to the farmer. 

About two years went by. The same power people came back 
before the committee when it looked as if the Ford offer was 
about to go through and said to the committee that it would be 
nothing short of a crime to turn this great power at Muscle 
Shoals over to one company or to one individual; that there 
existed then wide need of this power, and that they meeded it in 
order to distribute it to their consumers. Then the fertilizer 
people came back and said, “ We have been making a study of 
conditions at Muscle Shoals, and we find it is entirely feasible 
to produce fertilizer by the cyanamide process and thereby effect 
a saving to the farmer of 50 cents on the dollar that he now 
pays.” 

There are some things 


The time of the gentleman 


about the cost of fertilizers in the 
Southern States that I do not believe this House has ever 
realized. We constantly speak of the fertilizer question in our 
discussions of Muscle Shoals in terms of nitrates. The total 
importations of Chilean nitrate for 1928 was slightly in excess 
of 1,000,000 tons, and the value at our ports was in excess of 
$36,000,000. You know Chile is the place where our principal 
supply of nitrate is derived. You pay $12.58 export duty before 
it leaves Chile. Those nitrate mines are largely owned by Eng- 
land and other foreign countries. 

— STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman knows that only about 12 
per cent of that is nitrogen. Yet we pay the export duty and 
freight on it from South America to the farm. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes; and they fix the price. 

The fertilizer bill, however, of North Carolina in 1928 was 
nearly $40,000,000; of South Carolina, more than $21,000,000; 
and of Georgia, more than $26,000,000. In short, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee, the fertilizer bill paid by the 
farmers of North Carolina in 1928 was more than the value of 
all the Chilean nitrate we imported for that year. The farmers 
in four Southern States—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama—paid a fertilizer bill in 1928 in excess 
of $100,000,000. Do you realize the fact that during the present 
year the cyanamide air nitrogen plant in Canada will have a 
capacity production of 15,000 tons more of pure nitrogen than 
the pure nitrogen contained in all of the Chilean nitrate im- 
ported and used by the farmers for the year 1927? And of the 
total 1,000,000 tons of Chilean nitrate imported in 1928, the 
farmers used about 600,000 tons, which contained 90,000 tons of 
pure nitrogen, while during the present year the cyanamide plant 
at Niagara Falls will have a capacity production of nearly 82,000 
tons of pure nitrogen. 

So our farmers pay a power bill for nitrogen in Canada and 
pay also the freight from Canada on the nitrogen produced, 
while the power at Muscle Shoals goes to waste. 

The saving at Muscle Shoals, however, is not to come to the 
farmer in cyanamide as such; his saving, both in cost of pro- 
duction and in freight, will come to him by supplying him with 
ammonium phosphate as provided in the bill, and this contains 
about 61 per cent plant food. The fertilizer companies of this 
country do not produce, and their plants are not designed to 
produce, fertilizers with 61 per cent plant food, but they oppose 
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the production of concentrated fertilizers at Muscle Shoals in 
spite of the fact that they have no concentrated fertilizers to sell 
to our farmers. 

There is another phase of nitrogen as a fertilizer that I fear 
the Members of this House have never studied, nor do they 
appreciate, and that is the use of cottonseed meal as a fertilizer. 
In 1914 the tonnage of cottonseed meal reported as used for 
fertilizer in the South was 881,000 tons, and in 1927 the tonnage 
so reported was 450,000 tons, The reduction in the use of 
cottonseed meal as a fertilizer from 1914 to 1927 was due to the 
larger use and sale of cottonseed meal as stock feed, especially 
to dairy cattle, 

Cottonseed meal yields only 7 per cent of nitrogen, and at the 
current price of $45 a ton the farmer pays 32 cents a pound for 
the nitrogen in cottonseed meal used as a fertilizer, Compare 
this 32 cents a pound for this cottonseed meal nitrogen with the 
cost of Chilean nitrate per pound at our ports, which is about 
15 cents a pound at the current price. This gives a real eco- 
nomic picture of what transportation means and what the cost 
of mixing and handling means, 

The reason why the farmer uses cottonseed meal as a ferti- 
lizer is because when nitrogen in Chilean nitrate reaches his 
farm it costs him twice as much per pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Now, if the farmer could buy nitrogen at 
Muscle Shoals even at 15 cents a pound, would he use cottonseed 
meal? Of course not. He would ship his cottonseed meal to 
Iowa, to New York, to Pennsylvania, to Michigan, to Missouri, 
to Illinois, to New England, and abroad, to be fed to dairy cattle, 
and, of course, it will follow that cottonseed meal will become 
cheaper. 

It is most striking that in 1914 the value of cottonseed meal 
used as a fertilizer was more than $39,000,000, and in 1914 the 
total importations of Chilean nitrate were a little more than 
564,000 tons, and agriculture used about 60 per cent of this, 
which would be in excess of 338,000 tons, and the value of this 
tonnage was in excess of $4,000,000. 

It is not the South alone that appeals for action at the extra 
session on Muscle Shoals to secure cheaper fertilizers; the East 
appeals for action, and the Mississippi Valley, that boasts of 
being the “bread basket” of the world, has sold nitrogen to 
the world, until now the Mississippi Valley needs to put nitrogen 
back into her bread basket. 

I find a statement published in the April American Fertilizer 
magazine estimating the tonnage of fertilizer for the present 
crop year and making comparisons between the different sec- 
tions of the country, as follows: 

Since these comparisons are made with the corresponding four months 
a year ago, when sales were the largest on record, it is obvious that 
the use of fertilizer in the Mississippi Valley and the Southwest is 
increasing. 


If there are sound reasons, and I know of none, why the 
Military Committee should not be organized to consider and 
report the bill I have introduced to the House; then let us 
pass the bill as an amendment to our farm relief bill. 

The greatest regret that I have about this matter at the 


present moment is that Martin Madden is not here now. He 
is gone from among us, but let me read to you some of his 
inspiring words; and I hope his patriotism, his statesmanship, 
and his love of his country will inspire you to act at this extra 
session on the bill which he originally introduced and which 
I have introduced at this session. 

Do you know, gentlemen, the investment this country has 
made at Muscle Shoals? In round figures it is $130,000,000. 
What is being done there to-day? This great cyanamide plant— 
and it is the only one in the world that is standing idle—has 
stood idle since completed. It produces what would be an 
equivalent of 250,000 tons of Chilean nitrate. The great Dam 
No. 2 has been completed for several years, and the power 
houses have been installed. What has happened? The Secre- 
tary of War makes a temporary lease of the power generated 
at that great dam to the Alabama Power Co. under an agree- 
ment whereby the company takes just as much of that current 
as it sees proper to use and at a price amounting to about 2 
mills—not cents—per kilowatt-hour. 

What happened last year under that agreement? From the 
great investment of the Government the United States only 
received in round figures $456,000, whereas the actual available 
power at Muscle Shoals would have yielded the Government, 
even at the infinitesimal price of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
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approximately $4,000,000. I hope my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns], the ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, will take some notice of that. 

Then what happened? At the last session, when the Army 
appropriation bill was passed, it carried an item of $270,000 
for the upkeep of Muscle Shoals for the coming year. Deduct 

270,000 from $456,000 and you will see what we are getting. 

I must say it is a crime against the farmers of this country 
for the President and Congress to permit the power at Muscle 
Shoals to go to waste, when the farmers are paying as part 
of their bill for nitrogen manufactured at the air-nitrogen plant 
of the Cyanamid Co., at Niagara Falls, a power bill of nearly 
$2,000,000 annually, and the plant at which this nitrogen is 
manufactured in Canada is the very same kind of plant as 
nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
company charges? 
Mr. WRIGHT. 

watt-hour. e 

Mr. BYRNS. How much of that power is going to waste? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Fully 80 per cent. What we really get from 
it is $456,000 minus $270,000. Even at the low rate of 2 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, the available power at Muscle Shoals should 
yield at least $4,000,000. Is it conceivable that the majority 
party in the light of these facts—and they are facts—and that 
the President of the United States will permit this Congress to 
adjourn without making some disposition of Muscle Shoals? 

It is not conceivable that intelligent human beings will 
permit this waste, which has almost assumed the proportions 
of a national scandal, to go on even for another year. We 
have the time, let us dispose of it as this session. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If it is disposed of in the manner 
in which the gentleman has so well suggested, it would repre- 
sent a saving to the farmers of more than $50,000,000 a year, 
would it not? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes; and do more good than all the other 
relief legislation that has ever been talked about here during 
the past eight years. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, in closing, I want to read some remarks of 
the late Martin B. Madden. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
more minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Here are his words: 


I want to see agriculture prosper. I want to see America and its 
people happy. I want in time of peace to furnish every facility for 
the prosperity and happiness of the fundamental industry of the land, 
agriculture, and in time of war I want to see these great facilities at 
Muscle Shoals to be so preserved and protected in the intervening 
years that we will be able at a moment's notice to take control of them 
and utilize them to the fullest extent of our capacity in the interest 
of safeguarding America and her institutions, I want, in short, for this 
House before we complete the work now before us to lay a foundation 
for a great national conservation of agricultural forces and hand this 
conservation policy down to the generations who are to people this 
continent in the ages to come, 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, President Hoover, by his state- 
ment published in this morning’s papers, setting forth his po- 
sition on this legislation, seems to have shut the door of hope 
in the face of the American farmer so far as any relief at this 
session of Congress is concerned. Hspecially has he blasted the 
hopes of those farmers producing the great staple agricultural 
crops of corn, wheat, and cotton, who are suffering most and 
have been suffering most for the last seven years. 

You gentlemen representing the administration tell us that 
you have a “solemn mandate” from the American people to 
pass legislation at this extraordinary session of Congress which 
will give real farm relief, yet you propose to pass the de- 
natured, colorless farm bill now before the House without 
amendments, thereby “keeping the word of promise to the ear 
and breaking it to the hope” of millions of American farmers 
who are suifering as a result of the depression in agriculture 
which your high protective-tariff system has produced. 

Some months ago the then President of the United States 
was making a speech, and an old farmer down in Iowa was 
listening in over his radio. The President said something like 
this: 


Do you know what the power 


I understand it is from 2 to 15 cents per kilo- 
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My fellow countrymen, I want to congratulate the American people 
on the uniform prosperity we have all enjoyed since this administra- 
tion came into power. 


The old farmer threw down his radio and turned to his wife 
and said: 


Be gad, I wonder where that fellow has been for the last five or six 
years. 


(Laughter. ] 

He did not know it was the President talking. He wondered 
where that man had been since 1922. He wondered where he 
was in 1922 and 1923 when farmers in the States of lowa and 
Nebraska were burning corn in their stoves because it was 
cheaper than coal. He wondered where he was in 1923 and 
1924 when banks were failing in some of the agricultural States 
as they had never failed before. He wondered where he was 
in 1925 and 1926 and 1927 and 1928, when farms were being 
foreclosed and sold under the hammer, the richest agricultural 
lands in the United States, with good homes built on them, 
because under present conditions, brought about as a result 
of a high protective tariff that forces him to sell everything 
he produces in an open market and purchase everything he 
buys in a protected market, it was impossible for him to make 
a living and to keep up the expenses incident to running his 
farm. 

Since the present high tariff law was placed on the statute 
books in 1922 there have been more failures among the Ameri- 
can farmers than in all the history of the country. There has 
been more depression, more suffering, more foreclosures, more 
insanity, and more suicides tban have ever been known among 
the farmers of this country in all the history of this Republic. 

By that law you have placed a high tariff, or tax, on everything 
the farmer has to buy from the swaddling clothes of infancy 
to the lining of the coffin in which old age is laid away; and 
éven taxed the tombstones that mark the last resting places 
of America’s vanishing farmers. But you left him to sell what 
he produces in the open market at world prices and in competi- 
tion with pauper labor of the Old World. The logical result 
of this legislation has been seven years of distress in American 
agriculture that is without a parallel in all of our history. 

You built the industrial tariff wall so high around the Ameri- 
can farmer, raising the price so high on the things he had to 
buy, that it has been impossible for him to pay those prices and 
survive. 

There are only two ways by which Congress can assist him 
in recovering from his present condition so as to enable him 
to share in the prosperity which industry now enjoys and about 
which the administration has so long boasted. One of them is 
to take off the top of that tariff wall and bring the prices of the 
things he is compelled to buy down, and the other is to raise 
the prices of his products by some such method as the debenture 
plan, and thereby lift him economically nearer to a level with 
the top of that tariff wall. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Not now. I may after a while. I will get 
to the gentleman’s State directly. 

You gentlemen, you Haugenites, ye workers of farm relief in 
recent Congresses, have been going back to the West and saying, 
“We tried to pass the Sinclair-Norris bill, we tried to pass 
the McNary-Haugen bill, or some bill, to lift agriculture up to 
the level of industry, but those southern Democrats would not 
help us, and we never could get it passed.” 

Finally, after the Bledsoe amendment was inserted, which 
we thought would protect us from the disasters that a great 
many of us from the cotton States feared, we passed the 
Haugen bill, and I helped you do it, in the hope that it would 
be signed and we would lift the producer of the great agricul- 
tural staple commodities out of the slough of despond into which 
he had sunk and put him on a level with industry. Your 
President vetoed it. And now you reject the only plan left 
that will give the farmer real relief. Yet the depression con- 
tinues, and the farmer’s condition gradually grows worse. 

I traveled through the States of Kentucky and Ohio for three 
weeks last year, the richest agricultural country in the world. 
I saw only two houses being built on farms in all those three 
weeks, and one of them was a filling station. 

In the State of Ohio I heard a farmer describe the conditions 
that prevailed there in that beautiful country, thickly populated, 
and threaded with the very best highways. He said, “Our 
farms are going to ruin. I came down through what used to be 
a prosperous old community, the one in which I was reared, and 
there in one row were three of what had been the best farm 
houses.in this State. They are all vacant now. The fields are 
uncultivated.” He said, “I stopped in front of the one with 
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which I was most familiar and walked through what had once 
been the gate. 

“The barn was falling down, the roof of the house was going 
to decay, the fieids were uncultivated, the garden and the yard 
had grown up with weeds and brambles. I peeked through a 
paneless window into the room which was once filled with the 
best furniture and saw the rats and the mice chasing each other 
across the vacant floor, From the top of the shade tree in 
which the birds once sang, aud beneath which the children 
played, one lonely crow looked out over the desolate situation 
and solemnly croaked his mournful message to his mate.” 

When he painted that picture he described conditions in the 
other corn-growing States, in the wheat-growing States, and in 
the cotton-growing States; the result of the depression brought 
about by compelling the farmer to sell what be produces in the 
open market and purchase everything he buys in a protected 
market. 

That is the picture of the conditions on the farm in this so- 
called “ prosperous” country of ours “ where wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay.” 

Oh, but they say this bill is at least sound. I admit that 
it is sound; the farmer asks for bread and you give him this 
sound stone [laughter], to stabilize him in his present unfor- 
tunate condition, instead of trying to do something to put 
agriculture on a par with industry. 

What would this bill, without the debenture plan, do for 
the farmers, especially the wheat, corn, and, cotton growers? 
The only benefit they could derive would be through the cooper- 
ative marketing associations. They might be able, 
certain circumstances, 
against depressions artificially produced by speculators, or 
miunipulators of the exchanges, or by statements given out by 
some one in the Department of Agriculture causing a slump 
in the market. 
the intermediate credit bank. 

So far as raising the farmer up to a level of the top of the 
tariff wall, or even a part of the way up, no well-informed man 
will seriously contend that this bill will do anything of the kind. 

Unless the debenture plan is engrafted into this bill, it will 


not in the slightest way tend to wipe out the disparity now | 


existing between agriculture and industry. 

The object of the debenture plan is to equalize the benefits of 
the tariff to fhose branches of agriculture having an exportable 
surplus, such as corn, wheat, and cotton, by having the Govy- 
ernment issue to the exporters of such commodities certificates 
or debentures which could be used in paying custom duties on 
articles shipped into this country on which a tariff is imposed. 
We only ask for half the tariff benefits on those commodities 
on which there is a tariff. 

For instance there is a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, 
and this plan would give the exporter of wheat a debenture of 
21 cents a bushel. There being no tariff on cotton, it was 
decided to give exporters of cotton a debenture of 2 cents a 
pound or $10 a bale. These certificates would be as good as 
gold at the customhouses. This would not only raise the 
price of the commodity to which it was applied which was 
shipped out of the country, but it would reflect back and raise 
the price level of that commodity all over the country and 
give the growers the benefit of the advance in price. And that 
is what this administration does not want. It does not want 
to raise the price level of farm products any nearer the level 
of industrial commodities if it can be avoided. If it did, it 
would either support this debenture plan to raise the price 
level of farm products or else help to reduce the tariff on 
industrial commodities. 

The President says this would be a subsidy to the farmers, 
which of course he opposes, but he does not seem to be dis- 
turbed over subsidizing industry through the tariff out of the 
pockets of the American people, including the farmers. In 
his statement in the morning paper Mr. Hoover says: 


The issue of debentures to export merchants and their redemption 
in payment of import duties amounts to a direct subsidy from the 


United States Treasury. If the plan proposed be generally applied it 
would cost in excess of $200,000,000 a year as it would decrease the 
Treasury receipts by such an amount, 


3y the debenture plan we are attempting to offset the 
iniquities of the tariff by giving the farmers the benefit of it. 
Is that a subsidy? If so, are you not subsidizing industry under 
the tariff to-day? The present tariff costs the American people 
approximately $4,000,000,000 a year. Only $600,000,000 of it 
goes into the Federal Treasury. Approximately $3,400,000,000 
goes into the pockets of the beneficiaries of the tariff. Is not 
that a subsidy? When you take $3,400,000,000 from the Amer- 
ican people—$40 per capita—when you take it from the great 
mass of the American people, including the farmers, and pour it 


| cent of the valuation. 


under | 
to protect their members temporarily | 


But the same thing can be done now through 


| effective. 
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into the pockets of the manufacturers, is not that as much a 
subsidy as it would be to give the farmers a debenture in order 
to raise the price of a commodity so that they might live? 

Now, you have a tariff on wheat and a tariff on corn, but 
what is it worth? The greatest depression has been in the corn- 
growing States. One of the best farmers in the State of Ohio 
pointed out to me a farm of 160 acres. It was valued at $16,000 
in 1923, and a loan of $8,000 was made on it, on a basis of 50 per 
In 1928 it was sold under the hammer 
for $6,400, because the owner could not make a living, pay his 
taxes, and pay the interest on the loan, selling his products in 
an open market at world prices, and purchasing the things he 
had to buy in a protected market. 

You have a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat. Yet wheat is 
higher in Winnipeg, Canada, than it is in Chicago. Some one put 
figures in the Recorp the other day to show that wheat had been 
higher since 1923 in Minneapolis than in Winnipeg. I went back 
to the record and I found that during the eight years previous 
to that, under the Democratic administration when you did not 
have this tariff on wheat the parity was 10 cents a bushel greater 
in favor of the Minneapolis market than it has been under the 
Republican administration with a tariff on wheateof 42 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. For a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Does the gentleman know what 
the price of wheat was in this country the day that war broke 
out in Europe in 1914, in the Wilson régime? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but I know what it is now. 

Here is what you are doing: You are stripping the farms of 
this country of their population. Those old homes in every 
State in the Union, especially in the South and West, from 
which have come the great men and great women of the coun- 
try, are fast disappearing. That great class from which has 
come the great men who have fought the Nation’s battles in 
time of war and sustained the country in time of peace,. who 
have built this great civilization, is now being destroyed be- 
cause of the inequilities that exist between agriculture and 
industry as a result of this artificial condition produced by 
our present tariff laws. 

One criticism of the Haugen bill was that it was uncertain. 
Another was that it put a direct tax on the farmer, and another 
was that it had never been tried. All of those objections are 
eliminated in this debenture plan. It is not only certain, but 
it is also sound. It simply gives to the farmer one-half of 
the tariff rate on corn and wheat and other commodities and 
2 cents a pound on cotton, 

It is not an untried scheme. It has been tried by Germany, 
by Sweden, and by England, and it has always been found 
It has always brought that relief which you are now 
pretending to give to the farmer through this innocuous bill, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


| which without this debenture plan would leave him in his 


present condition even if it works absolutely to perfection. 

The President says that it would stimulate overproduction if 
we adopted the debenture plan, thereby admitting that it would 
help the farmers. I wonder if the high protective tariff on 
manufactured articles has stimulated overproduction in indus- 
try? We have in my State of Mississippi one of the greatest 
undeveloped bauxite fields in the world, the material from 
which aluminum is made. I wonder if the 77 per cent tariff 
on Mr. Mellon’s aluminum has caused overproduction. If so, 
why don’t you repeal that tariff? 

The truth of the business is that the lower cotton, corn, or 
wheat goes the more the farmer has to plant in order to live 
and pay his taxes and his debts. The President says that if 
you give the farmers the benefit of this debenture plan, it will 
stimulate overproduction. The truth is you have a tariff now of 
15 cents a bushel on corn. This debenture plan proposes to give 
the farmer the benefit of only one-half of that tariff. 

If to raise the price of corn seven and a half cents a bushel 
through the debenture plan would stimulate overproduction, 
then if you raised the price of corn through the tariff 15 cents 
a bushel, would not that also cause overproduction? The truth 
is that the tariff on corn is not worth the paper it is written on 
now. It is merely to “bunk” the farmers, and the administra- 
tion does not want to make it effective. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Would the gentleman be opposed 
to a tariff to protect the manufacturer that would use 40,000,000 
bushels of corn a year? 

Mr, RANKIN. How? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Or 30,000,000 bushels of corn a 
year. Would the gentleman be opposed to that kind of a 
tariff? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I am opposed to the tariff on manufactured 
articles so long as it pours money into the pocket of the manu- 
facturer and takes it out of the pockets of the farmers and the 
consumers. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I can not yield further. 

You have a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat. Wheat is 
higher in the Winnipeg market than in Chicago. Why? Because 


you ship a surplus out of this country, and if you force the | 


Canadian wheat growers to ship their wheat down on the other 


side of the line, then just as soon as it reaches the market it | 
comes into competition with your surplus crop, and you must | 


come down to a level with it. The parity was 10 cents a bushel 
higher in favor of the American wheat on the Minneapolis mar- 
ket before the tariff bill was passed than it is to-day. Yet you 
say that you put 42 cents a bushel on wheat in order to raise 
the price. You will get read out of the party if you do not 
watch out. The President says that if you rajse the price of 
wheat 21 cents a bushel by the debenture plan you will stimu- 
late overproduction. What do you mean by trying to raise the 
price of wheat 42 cents a bushel? The truth of the matter is 
that the tariff upon wheat is of little or no value to the wheat 
farmers because it is ineffective. The wheat growers are grad- 
ually losing and going down in the economic scale just as the 
corn farmers and the cotton farmers are doing. 
But the President says in paragraph 9 of his statement: 


9. A further serious question arises again (if the plan did have the 
effect intended) where the foreign producer of animals would be enabled 
to purchase feed for less than the American farmer producing the same 
animals. For instance, the swine growers in Ontario: would be able to 
purchase American corn for less than the American farmers across the 
border and it would tend to transfer the production of pork products for 
exports to Europe from the United States to Canada. It would have 
the same and probably even more disastrous effect in dairy products. 


I hope that every corn grower in the country reads that 
statement. It sounds like the Secretary of the Treasury to me. 
If you raise the price of corn 7% cents a bushel in this country 
by the debenture plan, you will “stimulate” hog raising in 
Canada in competition with the hog growers of the United 
States, according to the statement of the President which I 
have just read. 

If that would be the result of making one-half the tariff on 
corn effective, what would happen if the entire tariff on corn 
were effective? 

There is not a line or a word in the bill to indicate that it 
would raise the price of wheat, corn, or cotton above that of 
the world level, with the debenture plan left out. It would 
merely stabilize the farmer in the depressed condition in which 
he has suffered for the last seven years. 

What do you do with the cotton grower? He, too, is left 
just as he is. You stabilize him in his present miseries, but you 
add to his present troubles another board in Washington that 
is likely to come out sometimes in announcements adversely 
affecting the price of cotton, wreck the cotton market, and ruin 
the cotton farmer. Your Bureau of Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture came out in such a statement a couple of 
years ago to the effect that the price of cotton was going to 
decline. It created a panic on the exchange. Cotton dropped 
in price from 23 or 24 cents a pound to 17 cents a pound. 
Before that break in the market stopped it had cost the cotton 
farmers many millions of dollars. That is one of the lurking 
dangers in this bill. 

I understand your Committee on Ways and Means is pre- 
paring now to raise the tariff on certain commodities produced 


the tariff on manufactured articles. That indicates 
the farmer is going to get from the tariff bill. Your farmers 
will get just about as much benefit out of that tariff as Lazarus 
did out of the banquet of Dives. [Laughter.] 

But they tell you they are going to raise the price of dairy 
products. I hope they do, but I do not expect it. That is 
done to get you men from the dairying States of the North to 
desert the growers of wheat, corn, and cotton. You no doubt 
think that you will make the dairymen more prosperous in your 
States and continue to starve the cotton, corn, and wheat farm- 
ers. The fact is, you are driving the dairy industry into the 


South. You are killing your goose that lays your golden eggs. | 
Under the present conditions the cotton grower is unable to make | 


an adequate living and feed and clothe and educate his children. 
Therefore he is going in for dairying, and your people can not 
compete with him. 

An eminent physician is quoted as having said sometime ago 
that the dairy cattie in some of those Northwestern States will 
disappear in consequence of tuberculosis. The section which I 
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in the North and West in order to get your help in raising | 
what | 
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have the honor in part to represent has less tuberculosis among 
its dairy cattle than any other section of the United States. We 
have a grazing season two or three times as long as yours. We 
produce forage crops that you can not grow. 

Perhaps you did not know that last year we produced 460,000,- 
000 bushels of cottonseed. Perhaps you do not know that the 
food value of a bushel of cottonseed is greater than the food 
value of a bushel of wheat. We produced last year 7,000,000 
tons of cottonseed. On the exchange in Memphis cottonseed is 
quoted as $6 a ton higher than the cottonseed meal, one of the 
finest dairy feeds in the world. My section of Mississippi has 
made great strides in developing its dairy industry. Conden- 
saries, cheese plants, and other dairy-products companies are 
crowding into that country and are succeeding to a degree they 
did not expect. They say we have the finest dairy country on 
earth. You can not compete with us. You are not going to be 


permitted to depress the cotton farmer and at the same time 
enhance the prosperity of the dairy farmer in the Northern 
We are going to take the dairying industry away from 


States. 
you. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield for a brief question? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. I take it, from the gentleman’s 
remarks, that he is opposed. to a protective tariff on-farm 
products? 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman think they are protected? 

Mr. SCHAFER of. Wiseonsin. I notice these cottonseed men in 
the South are flooding me with propaganda, asking for an addi- 
tional tariff on peanuts and oils that compete with cottonseed oil 
and things of that sort. I am being bombarded with literature 
of that kind from the South. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am glad the gentleman has raised that ques- 
tion, because it makes me think of one thing I want to discuss, 

Of all the unmitigated selfishness I ever saw manifested in 
my life, it was the selfishness on the part of the high-tariff barons 
in the Republican Party in 1922, when you passed the present 
high protection tariff bill. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Wisconsin was not in the House then, but 
he had a counterpart here by the name of Tincher. He was not 
quite as tall as the gentleman from Wisconsin, nor quite as 
loud, but was equally as conspicuous in his advocacy of the 
farmer. [Laughter.] And he did everything he could to get 
a tariff on hides in order to protect the farmer back at home— 
just to give him a slight crumb that fell from the table. He 
did not get a vote out of the Northeast. Those men who wanted 
a tariff on everything that was manufactured in that section 
of the country turned and voted against him. 

The other day, down in my country, an-old farmer took a 
cowhide to town and sold it and went around to the store and 
bought a hame string, and paid more for the hame string than 
he got for the hide. [Laughter.] 

Let me say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that that is a 
fair sample of how the farmer has come out under the tariff. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Hides are not properly pro- 
tected under the existing law. 

Mr. RANKIN. I knew the gentleman would say that. Of 
course not. The administration did not want the farmers pro- 
tected then any more than it does now. The argument of the 
opposition was that the hides were all sold by the packer. They 
did not know the cow wore the hide to the stockyards, but 
seemed to think that the packers grew all the hides themselves. 

Gentlemen, you are going to pass this bill. As I have said, 
the only benefit the farmer can get out of it is to protect him- 
the cooperative market associations from tem- 
porary deflations artificially brought about that would depress 
his prices below the world market, but would still leave him 
buying in a closed market, paying exorbitant prices for every- 
thing he purchases, and at the same time selling in an open 
market without any drawbacks, without any part of this pro- 
tection, without this debenture plan that would raise the price 
of corn, wheat, and cotton, if it worked here as it has in 
England, Germany, and Sweden. 

But you are going to Hooverize him; I see that. This will 
go down as the Hoover bill. You talk about your mandate. 
Twenty years ago Mr. William Howard Taft became President 
by the greatest majority a President had ever received up to 
that time, and he called the Congress together under circum- 
stances somewhat like these and almost for the same reason, 
and they did just about what you are doing, and Mr. Taft went 
out by unanimous consent at the end of his first term. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
for that purpose. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Was that on account of the tariff? 
Oh, yes; he called the Congress together 
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Mr. WILLIAM EF. HULL. I thought Roosevelt put him out. 

Mr. RANKIN. I can not help what the gentleman thought. 
I am telling you what happened. He called Congress together 
to revise the tariff and led the farmer to believe that he was 
going to revise it downward, but revised it upward, and revised 
himself downward [laughter], and never came back. The 
nearest he came to it was to carry two States. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. RANKIN. Not now. , 

Mr, WILLIAM PB. HULL. I just wanted an explanation. 
The gentleman said a while ago that we would save 714 per 
cent on corn by the debenture plan. Will the gentleman explain 
that? 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not say that. 

Mr, WILLIAM EB. HULL. Seven cents. 

Mr. RANKIN. I said that if it worked here as it did in 
England it would amount to 744 cents a bushel, because your 
tariff, I understand, is 15 cents a bushel on corn. 

As I have said, you are going to Hooverize the farmer. I 
will tell you how the farmer may pull through. If you will 
just go back and put on the old war-time regulations and sub- 
ject him to wheatless days and meatless meals and lightless 
nights and impose upon him heatless days and sheetless beds 
and “ feetless ” socks, reduce the amount of sugar he puts in his 
coffee, and change the time of day so as to give him an extra 
hour each day in which to work, he may be able to pay his 
taxes, hold soul and body together, and stave off a foreclosure 
until the next election. Then if the administration is unable 
to torpedo its way back into office from behind a smoke screen 
of liquor and religion or to delude the farmer with prosperity 
“bunk,” you may at least be able to revive his drooping spirits 
with some more glittering promises of farm relief. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKForp]. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I do not know whether I shall vote for the 
present bill or not. I was extremely anxious that a bill should 
be brought out and placed on its passage which would render 
real farm relief to the farmers of the Nation. I do not believe 
this bill will do that, and yet probably it is the only bill that 
has a chance at this session. 

I feel confident that whenever I go back to Georgia next sum- 
mer and my farmers begin to sell their tobacco, they will be 
getting about the same old price for their tobacco which they 
received last year, and I have the idea that when the time comes 
for cotton to be sold next fall and my farmers come into town 
with 1 bale or 10 bales or more, they will receive about the 
same price for their cotton that they have been receiving here- 
tofore. If prices should advance temporarily, they would not be 
permanent, and the farmers are asking for and are entitled to 
permanent fair prices. 

I very much fear this bill will be a great disappointment to 
the farmers. I say that because this bill is not drawn so as to 
give the farmer what he really expects out of this legislation. 
The committee report boldly says that this bill will not bring 
about automatic price elevation of farm products. The farmers 
of the country are expecting some kind of a farm relief which 
will bring to the farmer a better price for their commodities. 
They are hoping that some scheme wili be put into ferce and 
effect which will give the farnrers a better net result at the end 
of the year. This bill will not do it. 

I notice in the beginning of the report in the declaration of 
policy that these words are used: 

To promote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture will 
be placed on a basis of economic equality with other industries. 


In every speech we have had here they have spoken of placing 


agricuiture on an equality with other industries. This bill will 
not do that. This bill will not put agriculture on an equality 
with other industries. 1 will tell you why. Because the men 
that drew this bill had in mind only the stabilization of prices 
of agricultural commodities. There is no purpose in the bill 
anywhere to elevate the prices of farm commodities. Unless 
you elevate the price of farm commodities stabilization will not 
help the farmer. In other words if you stabilize the farmer’s 
price below the cost of production no real good will come to the 
farmer under that scheme. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LARSEN. Does not the gentleman remember that in 
1920 the Federal Reserve Board stabilized the farmer’s price 
and what happened to him? 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I remember that, and I know 
that under this bill the farmer’s price will not be elevated. The 
farmer will not get better prices for his commodities. 

Now, I notice in the report on the bill this statement: 

As we have shown it is impossible for agriculture to control its 
production and it is against public interest that it should attempt to 
control it to the extent that the industry can so control. 


To my mind there can be no real farm relief until you pass a 
bill which will elevate the prices of farm products and there 
can be no effective elevation of the price of farm products with- 
out encouraging the farmer to plant greater crops. 

You can not help him solye the problem until in some way 
you help to effectively control production. This bill provides 
that help shall be withheld if it has a tendency to increase 
production. That will not help the farmer. If you secure bet- 
ter prices for farm products you encoufrage the farmer to plant 
more, and unless you put into the bill an effective control of 
production your plan of farm relief is bound to fail. 

The committee report says that the farm production can not 
be controlled, and says it is not in the public interest that 
production should be controlled, 

I take issue with that statement. I say production can be 
controlled. I say furthermore that until you can control the 
production effectively you can not work out a farm bill which 
will render real relief to the farmer. The two go hand in hand, 

The report says that it is not for the best interest of the 
country that the production of farm products should be con- 
trolled. 

I can not see why the production of wheat by the farmer 
should not be controlled as effectively as the production of 
flour is controlled by the miller. I can see no reason why the 
production of cotton should not be as effectively controlled as 
the production of cloth is controlled by the manufacturers of 
cloth. 

I repeat that you can not work out a farm relief bill which 
will solve the farmers’ problems unless you elevate prices. This 
bill not only does not elevate prices, but tends to restrict prices 
by the stabilization corporations. The report of the House 
committee admits that the bill provides no method for auto- 
matic elevation of the prices of farm products. This, when 
coupled with the declaration in the report that the committee 
holds that it is against the public interest for the farmers to 
attempt to control their production, establishes beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt the policy of the sponsors of this bill 
to oppose any and all legislation which has for its purpose the 
control of production and with that control the control by the 
farmers of the prices which they charge for the products of 
their own toil. 

Such a policy is in direct opposition to real farm relief. 
Farm relief must mean price elevation which can only come in 
a permanent way from such a permanent control of produc- 
tion and marketing as will enable the farmers, like those 
engaged in other industries, to name within reasonable limite 
the selling prices of their own commodities. 

Then, again, the House report says that the bill (H. R. 1) 
which we are now considering “forbids the board to make a 
loan or an advance or enter into an insurance agreement if it 
believes that the effect of such action will be substantially to 
increase the production of a crop of which we already com- 
monly produce a surplus in excess of our annual requirements.” 

Under the provisions of this bill, this means that the board 
shall do nothing that will encourage the farmers to plant a 
arger crop. This is a strange kind of farm relief which the 
committee says will not elevate prices and which the committee 
says is not to even encourage the farmer to greater efforts as 
a farmer. This is farm relief which its fondest sponsors say 
will not help the furmer, except that the farmers are to be 
told that a great board is to be created, with the greatest powers 
ever granted to a set of appointed men, and that this board is 
to attempt to do what Congress has failed to do, to wit, solve 
the farm problem. 

Congress by this bill will not at all solve the farm problem. 
The sponsors of this bill having failed to solve the farm prob- 
lem are determined to create a powerful bureaucratic Jugger- 
naut with one hand in the United States Treasury and the 
other hand in the pockets of the farmer, and delegate to that 
all-powerful board the duties of speculating on the farmer's 
products, buying the farmer's products at a sacrifice when there 
is a large crop, and using its power and accumulated products 
to crush farm prices when there is a small crop and the farmers 
have a fair price. The pending House bill sets up a board with 
practically unlimited powers, except that definite directions are 
given that profits must not be made out of the farmer’s prod- 
ucts; that prices must not be elevated; and that prices must 
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be hammered down when the prices of the farmer’s products are 
starting to advance to a living price for the producers of the 
Nation. And this is farm relief. 

We are reminded of the lines— 


Mother may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my charming daughter ; 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 


And may I add, for the sponsors of the bill, the following: 


Congress, may I have farm relief? 
Yes, my charming farmer; 

Hang your faith to a big farm board, 
And prepare yourself for slaughter. 


I know the latter has very little poetry. I very much fear, 
though, that it has much truth. 

I am bitterly opposed to further extension of bureaucratic 
control of the affairs of the people of the country. All the 
while Congress is taking rights and privileges away from the 
people and the States and then refusing to exercise those pow- 
ers, but creating more bureaus and boards and giving to them 
powers Congress is either afraid to exercise or does not know 
how to. 

Congress ought not to create a board unless Congress knows 
what duties are to be performed by that board, and then 
Congress ought to name specifically these duties. 

Let me read to you from the House report concerning the 
duties of the stabilization corporation which this board is to 
help bring into existence. I read as follows: 


The only limitations upon the utilization of funds by the stabiliza- 
tion corporation are that it shall be operated in the hope of profit. 


All the way through this bill we find the words “ effective 
merchandising.” This all-powerful board is to promote “ effec- 
tive merchandising” in the farmer’s products. I do not see, 
for the life of me, how the merchandising in the farmer’s prod- 
ucts can become any more effective from the speculator’s stand- 
point than it has been for all these many years. On every 
hand the speculators and manipulators are engaged in “ effective 
merchandising ” in farm products. This merchandising is so 
effective until I shudder with horror when mention is made of 
further “effective merchandising” in the products of the farm. 

And one of the main duties of these stabilization corporations 
is to make a profit. <A profit out of what? Out of the farmer’s 
products. Furthermore, the bill provides that these stabiliza- 
tion corporations when they buy up a large amount of the 
farmer’s products as, for instance, cotton, if the cotton is 
carried over to the next year and a large amount accumulated, 
and the next year cotton goes too high in the opinion of the 
board, must put that accumulated cotton back on the market, 
and the price will be thus depressed again. I can visualize 
just what a farmer in my district would think about this kind 
of legislation. He brings his bale of cotton in after the bill 
begins to function. He sells the cotton when the cotton is being 
bought at the depressed price. His cotton is gone. The price 
may go up in the future, but his cotton has been sold. That 
cotton is held until the next year. The next year we will say 
that there is another large crop and there must be more of his 
cotton bought at this same depressed price and the amount 
of cotton that has been accumulated still increased. But sup- 
pose then there is a short crop and the price of cotton does 
begin to go up because of the fact there is a shortage. Then 
this large amount of cotton that has been accumulated from 
time to time and carried over by the stabilization fund would 
have to be put back on the market, and the only chance that the 
farmer will have had to get a good price for his cotton in the 
last three years will be destroyed, because the stabilization, 
corporations will be shoving that cotton back on the market. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not discuss the bill further at this 
time. I want now to briefly bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee a plan of farm relief of my own. I know that a great 
many may differ with me about this plan. It will not be 
adopted at this session of Congress, but in the remaining time 
at my disposal may I tell you just how I believe that the farm 
problem can be solved. In order that you may understand just 
what I have in mind, let me detail to you a bill which I have 
drawn and introduced. This bill provides for the creation of 
a farmers’ finance corporation much along the line of the old 
war finance corporation act. In fact, I used the first seven or 
eight provisions of the old war finance corporation act as the 
first seven or eight provisions of the bill which I have intro- 
duced. I provide that this farmers’ finance corporation shall 
make loans to the farmers of the country through the banks 
of the country. Let us take cotton as an illustration. I pro- 
vide that loans shall be made on cotton at the average price 
for which that cotton has been sold for the last 10 years. In 
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other words, on cotton for instance, you will loan about 22 cents 
a pound. I provide in the bill that cotton shall be the sole and 
only collateral for the debt, that the debt shall not become due 
until the cotton is sold, and that whenever the cotton is sold 
the money received from the cotton shall be in full payment of 
the debt. That scheme of mine would stabilize the price of 
cotton at about 22 cents a pound. Some one has suggested to 
us that the Government can not afford to make loans on cotton 
on the basis of 22 cents a pound, if cotton at the same time is 
selling for 10 cents to 12 cents a pound. That is true, and my 
scheme would be unworkable unless it contained something 
further for the protection of the governmental agency, and that 
is provided for in the bill. 

So I provide in the bill that these loans shall not be made 
on any commodity until the farmers planting 75 per cent of 
the acreage of that particular commodity shall have signed 
contracts with each other, contracts with the bank in which 
they are to do business, and contracts with the farmers’ 
finance corporation, obligating them to do two things: First, 
that they will permit the commodity advisory council as set up 
under the terms of the bill to determine their acreage from 
year to year. In this way I seek to control the acreage of the 
farmer as to the particular commodity, not as a matter of 
law, but I seek to control his acreage as a matter of contract 
voluntarily entered into by the farmer himself before he re- 
ceives the benefit under the provisions of the bill. It has been 
said on this floor, I know, that you can not make a law which 
will force the farmer to allow his production to be controlled, 
but you can pass a law which will be constitutional under the 
contract provision of the Constitution which will enable the 
farmers of the country to sign contracts agreeing that their 
acreage shall be controlled, and in this way you will obtain 
effective control of acreage. I provide for another thing in 
the bill. I provide in the bill that before operation begins, 
befo.e the Government begins through its agency to make loans, 
that these farmers shall agree, regardless of whether or not they 
borrow any money under the terms of the bill, to make the 
commodity council their attorneys in fact, and give that com- 
modity council the right to place their commodity on the 
market, and the right to sell it. 

It has been said that the farmer needs bargaining power. 
How much more bargaining power would you want than is 
provided for in my bill, if you set up a plan and give to that 
commodity council the right to sell 75 per cent of the cotton 
produced in the United States? Let us visualize a case. A 
manufacturer would come to this commodity council and say, 
“We want some cotton.” They would ask him how many 
million bales or thousand bales he wanted, and the manufac- 
turer or the exporter would say that he wants to pay about 
17 cents a pound for the cotton. The commodity council would 
say that they had loaned 22 cents a pound upon the cotton and 
they can not sell it unless they get back the amount of the loan 
plus the storage and the insurance. But the manufacturer 
might say that they produced 3,000,000 bales too much that 
particular year. The commodity council would agree to that, 
but still would say that they are not going to sell any cotton 
except such cotton as they would buy at 27 cents a pound. 
They would admit that they produced too much but they would 
say we only have for sale what you want at a fair price and 
are not going to sell it for less. They would say, “ We produced 
3,000,000 bales too much, but we are going to curtail our acre- 
age next year and carry this over so that it will come in as a 
part of next year’s crop.” If you work out a scheme like that 
and give to the farmer the right and the power to control pro- 
duction, then he will get a fair price for his commodity. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I was going to ask you what you 
would do with the other crops in Georgia, crops like water- 
melons, and so forth? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. For the present my bill deals 
just with basic products like wheat, cotton, and tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. All those Southern States have 
got to have something in this bill and in the tariff in order to 
take care of tomatoes and peppers and beets and things of that 
character. What would you do with those commodities under 
your plan? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. This plan that I am discussing 
at present seeks only to deal with basic agricultural commodi- 
ties. But I will say that I will vote for a tariff on farm prod- 
ucts if you will vote for lowering other schedules with a view 
to benefiting the farmer. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Would you vote for a duty on per- 
ishable farm products? 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
tariff would help the farmer. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. One of the reasons for the 
farmer’s present condition is due to his not being able to dispose 
of his surplus products, is it not? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I seek to control the alleged 
surplus by voluntary contracts, Another feature of my bill 
which I think is worth while is that the operation under this 
bill shali not begin until the producers have signed up contracts 
to the extent of 75 per cent of their acreage, agreeing to leave 
the production and marketing of that commodity to be con- 
trolled by the particular commodity council. 

In that way the bill will be in fact the most effective refer- 
endum ever written into a law. You may make this bill apply 
to wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, and other basic commodities. 
Suppose 75 per cent of the wheat growers did not sign the con- 
tract. Then the bill does not become effective, so far as wheat 
is concerned. Suppose, again, that only the cotton growers 
want it, and that 75 per cent of the cotton growers sign the 
contract. In that case it goes into effect, so far as the cotton 
planter is concerned. Suppose after the expiration of two or 
three years the cotton planters say, “ We will not go on and 
operate further.” Then the bill goes out of effect, so far as they 
are concerned. It enables the farmers to control their own 
production. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Do you propose that contracts are to be 
made for only one year? 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. 
about every two years. 

Mr. PATTERSON. How long would it operate? Suppose 
they did not like it. Knowing farmers as you know them, do 
you think it would be possible to get 75 per cent of the pro- 
ducers of basic commodities to sign? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I think so. I am acquainted 
with the farmers in my district and I have yet to find the first 
farmer who would not sign a contract like that. I believe the 
benefits under the bill are so great the farmers will gladly sign 
the contract. I realize it may be difficult to get them to sign. 
But the present bill will fail unless you get the farmers to join 
the associations. In the pending bill you only stabilize the price 
and the farmers have no hope of permanent price elevation. 
Under my scheme you would raise that price before you stabil- 
ized it. The farmers will sign the contracts specified in my bill 
for price elevation much quicker than they will join organiza- 
tions for the doubtful benefits of the pending bill. 

I provide in the bill to send representatives of the board 
into the various counties of the different States, as was done 
in the Liberty loan drives, to make speeches and say to the 
farmers: “Here is a plain proposition. Congress wants you 
to get a better price for your commodities, but the trouble is 
that Congress can not control production. Therefore, we have 
passed a bill that will enable you to help yourselves if you 
sign these contracts and agree to help control production and 
marketing.” 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield there? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How many thousands of em- 
ployees will you have to have in the country to persuade the 
farmers to attach their signatures to these contracts? 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. I would suggest that that be 
done by the county agents and the postmasters and at the 
banks, so that the terms of the bill could be explained to the 
farmers, and they could come in if they wished. In other 
words, this is a proposition to provide a system to persuade 
the farmer to make the contract as to the disposition of his 
surplus. 

Mr. HOPE. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman says he would control produc- 
tion by having the farmers themselves agree that in subsequent 
years they would not plant in excess of the acreage allotted 
by the board. How would the gentleman handle a question 
where the farmers who have not hitherto been growing cotton 
would decide to plant cotton? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
year and the next year also, 

Mr. HOPE. How about the man who goes in to grow cotton 
anew? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Of course, you would not know 
until the next year. If other men came in, it might be neces- 
sary to get additional signatures before the bill would operate 
there. The bill provides that a certain per cent of the men 


I would, absolutely, if such 


I think they should be made 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 


It provides for the coming 
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must sign the contract and agree to abide by the control. Unless 
you make such a provision you can not have an effective law. 
Unless you have such a provision you can not pass a bill that 
will be lasting. It is now proposed to create a board, giving it 
unlimited power. Yet we hear speeches made by Members oppos- 
ing the creation of bureaus and commissions. Congress has 
practically admitted that it can not solve the farm problem and 
does not know what to do with it. Congress has determined, it 
seems, to pass a bill creating a large board with unlimited 
powers and with a large amount of money to be used by it, in 
the hope that that board will solve the farm problem. 

I do not believe it can be solved in this way. I believe it 
ean only be solved by some kind of system to control the produc- 
tion. Just as sure as you buy up the production and carry 
that production over from year to year, so sure will that over- 
production some year be shoved back on the market and break 
the price. 

I do not like to vote to create a large board, when one of the 
chief functions of that board is to create a stabilization corpora- 
tion, the purpose of which is to make a profit off of the farmers’ 
products. The bill provides that it shall be the duty of the 
stabilization corporation, so far as possible, to make a profit 
out of the farmers’ products. How will that stabilization cor- 
poration make a profit out of the farmers’ products except by 
buying the farmers’ products as low as possible and selling them 
as high as possible? 

Already the products of the farmers are being bought low 
and sold high. How are you helping the farmer in this way? 
I can not see where any real benefit will come to the farmer 
under that kind of scheme. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Has the gentleman looked into the question 
of the constitutionality, to see whether or not the production can 
be controlled in that way? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I understand there have been 
some contracts very similar to this already construed by our 
Supreme Court, and there is no doubt about the fact that a 
man has a right to make a contract that he will plant a certain 
number of acres of corn or will not do it. The contracts would 
be held constitutional. There is no doubt about that in my 
mind, and to my mind it is the only way to control production ; 
and I feel that unless you can effectually control production in 
some way you can not control the price, and until you ean put 
the farmer where he can bargain with his commodity and con- 
trol his price, he will not be put on a parity with other 
industries, 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. BricHam] the other day 
read from a speech made by Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, wherein he said: 


The law of supply and demand is inexorable, and if the producers of 
steel in this country do not voluntarily refrain from expanding capacity 
beyond the needs of the country they can expect only one consequence, 
The law of supply and demand will promptly operate, reducing profits 
to the extent necessary effectively to discourage new construction, and 
that condition will continue until demand has increased sufficiently to 
take up the excess capacity. 


The pending bill has a wonderful declaration of policy, but 
the great trouble is that the bill does not measure up to the 
policy. It has been said here so often that this bill will put 
the farmers on a parity with other industries. It is so easy 
to say this, and yet everyone who knows anything about this 
bill knows that it does not put the farmers on a parity with 
other industries and that the expressed provisions of the bill 
provide for the contrary. 

- The farmers can not be on a parity with other industries 
until they can within reason name the prices of the products 
which they offer for sale. I have studied for 10 years every 
plan that has been submitted, have so far as possible listened to 
every speech made here on farm relief, and studied the matter 
in every way possible, and I see absolutely no way to put the 
farmers in the much-wished-for equality while some one else 
names both the price at which the farmer buys and the price at 
which he sells. 

I have the utmost faith in my plan and, God being my helper, 
will fight for its principles as long as I live and stay in Congress 
and the great farm problem remains unsolved. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein, 
along with the statement of the President with respect to this 
debenture plan, the statements of Secretary Hyde and Secre- 
tary Mellon, and also an analysis of the debenture plan made 
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by Prof. John D. Black, professor of agricultural economics 
of Harvard University. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks made this afternoon by incor- 
porating therein the statement to which he has referred. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Hatt]. 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, gentlewomen 
and gentlemen of the House, I do not feel that I ought to take 
any great length of time in discussing the bill now under con- 
sideration, for the reason that the speakers who have preceded 
me have covered the subject very thoroughly from every angle 
and viewpoint. The agricultural problem has been foremost in 
the minds of the people living on American farms for many 
years, and during the last eight years it has been constantly 
before the Congress. 

Ever since coming to Congress I have been a member of the 
Agricultural Committee, and we have had weeks of hearings 
and days and days of meetings of our committee in executive 
session endeavoring to find a solution of the question. We find 
that agriculture is beset with many handicaps and difficulties. 
We have as many problems as we have commodities, and in 
some instances we have a number of difficulties and handicaps 
as relates to the grading, distribution, and marketing within 
a single commodity. 

The main problem before the country has been how to control 
and dispose of our surplus crops at a fair price somewhere 
near the cost of production. My good friend and colleague, 
Songressman Servic, of Minnesota, who, before coming to 
Congress, was superintendent of the farm school and director 
of the agricultural experimental station at Crookston, Minn., 
directed the thought of many of our people to the fact that 
the surpluses that are causing our troubles are the surpluses 
of other countries which are being imported into this country, 
thus depriving the American farmer of many of the benefits of 
the American market. 

Doctor Coulter, the president of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, is firmly of the same opinion, and when he 
appeared before the Agricultural Committee recently he went 
into the question rather briefly but quite sufficiently to convince 
the committee that there are many reasons for the contention 
of Professor Setvie and himself. These men are practical 
men and have made agriculture and its kindred subjects their 
life study. 

I quote a portion of Doctor Coulter’s statement on the question : 


Because of the problem involved some time ago we in the North- 
western States organized what is known as the North West Agricultural 
Foundations, covering the States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana, this being the group of spring-wheat States. We had 
this winter to make some real studies of the agricultural situation. 
Unfortunately I am at the present time serving also as president of 
that organization, and therefore I am speaking, more or less, the senti- 
ment of all of us, at least, who have been studying these problems. 
Our investigation showed quite clearly that the real problem of agricul- 
ture is the problem of the surplus. Now, of course, there is nothing new 
or strange about that statement—that is, as we studied it, but the 
surplus that is causing the distress is not the surplus which Congress 
and the country has been talking about for the last six or eight years. 
In other words, we are convinced that we have all been shooting at the 
wrong bird. The surplus which is troubling us is the surplus produced 
in other countries, with low land values, peasant or serf labor, no taxes, 
practically, and low or almost no transportation charges. It is the 
dumping of that surplus on our market that is causing us the distress. 
Now, we have been talking in this country for six or eight years almost 
exclusively about the little surplus we have in wheat in North Dakota, 
cotton in Texas, or pork in Iowa, while all of this time we have been 
permitting hundreds of millions of dollars worth of substitute goods and 
other substitutes, textiles, clothing, hides, oils, and a multitude of other 
materials to be dumped in to steal the domestic market from our 
farmers. 


And, again: 


yentlemen, this is just as practical a proposition as anything can 
be. It is just as practical as anything can be to eliminate this surplus 
from the American market if we would only go about it. I say very 
frankly that if we are going to live in this country we must eliminate 
this surplus of cheap foods produced by peasant labor on cheap lands 
from our markets. We must stop the importation of those products 
from other countries. Unless that is done you can not save American 
agriculture by any scheme of equalization fees, debenture bonds, or 
bonuses, or anything of that sort. I do not think that will be possible 
at all, We just positively can not compete with that sort of thing. 
We can not compete with those products coming from countries abroad. 
We can not compete with them if we have our farmers on a basis where 
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they can send their children to school, provide them with suitable 
clothing, with radios, victrolas, telephones in the homes, or bring them 
up to the standard on which American citizens generally are living. 


There is no other possible way of protecting our agriculture except to 
get control of this competition. 


Students of the problem insist that no plan of farm relief can 
be effective unless the rates on the importations of agricultural 
products and such products as serve as substitutes of the prod- 
ucts of American farms from foreign countries are increased. 
There is some jealousy apparent on the part of industrial 
leaders, who, while not opposing the higher schedules for agri- 
culture, will demand higher duties on many of the manufactured 
products. Competition of foreign agricultural products with 
American agricultural products is increasing rapidly. 

It is a certainty that in the revision of the tariff schedules 
that if the rates on agricultural products are increased in order 
to bring them into line and on an equal basis with industry, 
then to allow eorresponding or greater increases on manufac- 
tured articles which the farmer must buy will undo and upset 
the whole plan again and leave us just as we now are, or, per- 
haps, in a more serious situation. 

We are importing $400,000,000 worth of livestock and live- 
stock products and substitutes of vegetables and animal oils to 
take the place of lard and other animal products. We continue 
to import 27,000,000 pounds of starch, and yet we find no market 
for our potatoes. The American farmer should have a greater 
share of the American market. 

It is the world surplus that is dumped on our market that is 
causing our surplus, We are importing casein and molasses and 
a multitude of other things, such as vegetables, fats, and oils, 
which serve as substitutes of the American-grown product. 
However, that is a question for the Ways and Means Committee 
to work out, but the future of agriculture depends largely upon 
an equitable schedule of rates on agricultural imports. 

Just a mere casual study of our transportation rates will 
convince one of the great need for a general overhauling and 
revision of the freight rate structure. That portion of our 
country between the Allegheny and Rocky Mountains has paid, 
in excessive freight rates, three times what it cost to build 
the Panama Canal. The canal has not benefited the interior 
of the country any, but has been the means of adding additional 
burdens in the way of excessive carrying charges to the people 
of the Middle West. 

Railroads and investments in railways must be given fair 
treatment, but I contend that fair treatment for the railroads 
does not involve unfair treatment by confiscatory freight rates 
for the farmer. 

Progress can be made with transportation problems, es- 
pecially in the development of our rivers and of an adequate 
outlet from the Great Lakes through the St. Lawrence River. 
I feel, too, that it will be possible in the near future for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make some changes in 
the freight rate structure of the country that will be helpful 
to both agriculture and industry. Freight rates to-day from 
outlying shipping points to primary markets are nearly 45 per 
cent above pre-war rates and to the seaboard are about 73 per 
cent higher than the pre-war rates, while in Canada the freight 
rates are almost back to pre-war levels. 

The department of economics of Cornell University, in a 
recent bulletin on “ Interrelations on Supply and Prices,” states 
that— 


Distributing charges for farm products in 1927 averaged 91 per 
cent above pre-war prices. This makes farm prices low. If farmers 
received their pre-war share of retail prices, there would now be no 
agricultural depression. I call attention to this to indicate where 
some of the differences and increases are. 


Mr. Hoover’s St. Louis speech, last November, is frequently 
pointed to, and with justification, as indicating his views on 


important aspects of the agricultural problem. In that speech 
he strongly emphasized the need for inland waterway improve- 
ment, or, as he expressed, “a new vision of interior water 
development.” He held this would mean a vital contribution 
to the stability of both industry and agriculture— 

By cheapening transportation— 

He said— 


It will increase the price the farmer receives for his products. This 
increase constitutes a most important element of his profits. He would 
obtain this increase not alone upon the actual products that may be 
transported by these waterways but upon his whole crop. The reason 
is that the price the farmer receives for certain of his products is 
the world market price, less the cost of transportation, and when parts 
of his crops can be exported at a reduced cost it compels buyers 
to enhance the price paid to him for his entire production even though 
most of it be for domestic consumption. 
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The bill proposes to set up the farm board, to finance it, to 
provide for stabilization corporations, controlled by the pro- 
ducer, to encourage the organization of producers in cooperative 
and other associations, and that is about as far as the Congress 
can go. The farmers must take the initiative. If they are pro- 
gressive and careful in the setting up of their associations and 
engage the services of capable and experienced men to manage 
their business, I am firmly of the opinion that the enactment of 
this bill will go a long way toward bringing agriculture back 
where it belongs, 

Many things and inconsistencies contribute to make up the 
great handicap agriculture has been laboring under during the 
last eight or nine years. One of the troubles, and a real one, 
too, is that the prices on farm products are made in the markets 
far from the place of production and without the farmers’ 
knowledge or consent. Therefore, I think there should be 
stringent rules laid down for the licensing and regulation of 
commission men and brokers, the inspection and grading of all 
products, together with the providing for the issuance of grade 
certificates where deemed desirable. Farmers producing many 
of the commodities, perishables especially, have been the victims 
of unfair and fraudulent practices for years, and there is a 
strong demand for remedial legislation. The present system is 
pernicious, indeed. I believe that through the powers and 
authorities proposed to be given the farm board in this bill that 
many fraudulent and unfair practices will be corrected. 

I have received the following letter from one of my con- 
stituents: 

Rocrrs, N, Dax., March 18, 1929. 
THOMAS HALL, Representative, 
e Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Haru: Your recent letter received and I am taking ad- 
vantage of your offer to assist me in anything of interest to me. 

I am interested to know if a buyer of poultry can advertise to buy 
and offer big prices to get one’s goods and then defraud them? 

Such happened to me in December. I shipped 2 barrels of poultry, 
427 pounds; allowing 40 pounds for barrels would leave me a net 
weight of 387 pounds. The company allowed me 361 pounds. There 
is a loss of 26 pounds in weight to me. . Furthermore, right there 
prices were quoted as high as 55 cents a pound, and when they got my 
turkeys at Philadelphia gave me a price of 25, 32, and 36 cents. These 
were good-looking turkeys, for I sold one to a buyer here at Rogers at 
Thanksgiving which was pin feathery and hard to dress up, and it 
netted 40 cents a pound here. I thought to get a better price Christmas 
and have better-looking birds, so held them over, and they looked fine. 









One barrel brought, 149 pounds, at 32 cents_ . $47.68 
One barrel brought, 201 pounds, at 36 cents - thee 
One was e cell, 11 pounds, at 25 CONtBn..cnnccnese cnc ncenecune 2. 75 
122. 79 
Mixpress and commission ........waneccsncessncvencosecccmnceen 26. 51 
96. 28 


I thought I should at least have gotten clear what I would have got- 
ten here, which would have been 387 pounds, at 40 cents, $154.80— 
$154.80 minus $96.28 equals $58.52 loss to me. Now, if farmers have to 
lose like this how can they stay on their feet. 

You gave us your word at Rogers last summer you would help us out 
in anything that you could. I voted for you. 

Is there anything can be done about this to get what was rightfully 
coming to me? Is there any way that further farmers can be protected 
from such a fraud? 

The name of this firm is Reid & Marchant, 334 South Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I have bill of lading showing weight, all their bills, ete. 

Yours for a square deal from firms who use the mails, 

Yours truly, 

WALLACE Len. 


Undoubtedly the board, with broad powers as proposed, can 
tremendously stabilize the production as well as the marketing 
of the surplus commodities and assist substantially in the en- 
couragement of those branches engaged in producing the crops 
wholly consumed domestically. 

Producers already organized and carrying on through their 
cooperative associations should be able to reap almost immediate 
benefits. The farmers must furnish the initative through or- 
ganizations: and it is up to them to set their house in order. I 
think the passage of this bill will furnish the greatest incentive 
for the building up of an organized agriculture the world has 
ever witnessed. 

There are about 6,000,000 farmers in the United States and 
only about a total of 2,000,000 of them are members of farm 
organizations, which means that one-third of the industry is 
carrying the burden of costs and risks. The other two-thirds 
ride free; if there is a profit they share in it; if there are losses 
they do not lose as much. It will mean that the farmers will 
not only have to organize themselves into cooperative groups 
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but that they will have to do it more generally and in greater 
numbers and to make their memberships lifelong and their 
associations continuous, if the plan proposed is to be a success. 
It will be largely up to the farmers themselves, but with a 
sympathetic Congress and farm board back of them the plan 
should be successful. 

The American farmers have come to realize that they are 
confronted with more than one or two serious problems which 
must be solved before there can be any appreciable relief. 
There are many. The problem which many farmers confine 
themselves to is the putting of their own particular crop upon 
a paying basis, yet, the greatest problem is to keep it on a 
paying basis after once having made it profitable. As soon as 
a particular crop has been stabilized or placed on a paying 
basis, there are so many changes made in acreages from the 
crops in distress to the crop that has been made profitable that 
ruin quickly comes, and sometimes within two or three years. 
To subsidize the product on the home market does not solve the 
problem. It would result in encouraging the further production 
of surpluses. 

Many farm groups representing particular crops of great im- 
portance have the mistaken idea that they are not dependent 
upon ail other important farm groups for a permanent solution 
of the American farm problem. 

All American farmers are in one and the same boat, in that 
a surplus of American farm acreages injures all our farmers in 
proportion to the surplus farm acreage. The problem is one 
that farmers must help in solving and they can do this to best 
advantage through their farm organizations. It is plain that 
the farmers must organize as they never have before if the 
proposed plan is to be effective. They must organize, and stay 
organized. 

I would say that immediate governmental aid for agriculture 
should include: 

1. Higher tariffs on farm products on an import basis—live- 
stock, dairy products, meats, corn, oils, seeds, and so forth. 

2. Lower transportation costs. 

8. Government aid for cooperative marketing; guidance and 
assistance in orderly marketing through the farmers’ coopera- 
tive marketing associations (including financial assistance in 
initiating). 

4, Curbing of grain gambling. 

5. The equivalent in effect of a protective tariff for surplus 
farm products (those on an export basis) coupled with a brake 
on overproduction. 

I do not believe that an increased income to American farms 
is going to work a serious hardship to the consuming public. 
I think the production, the financing, the distribution, and mar- 
keting can be so organized by the producers as to bring about 
an increased income to the farm without any very marked 
increase in the cost of living in America. It is hoped that the 
board may be able to find a way to relieve and eliminate some 
of the stresses as between the producer and the consumer, 

Of course, there is not legislative cure-all for the farm prob- 
lems. No sensible proponent of so-called “farm relief” legisla- 
tion claims there is. Congress has passed some legislation that 
bettered the condition of agriculture. Many State legislatures 
this year have revised their taxation systems to relieve the 
land of the inequitable tax burden it carries under the anti- 
quated general property tax will help. The farmer himself, 
through his cooperative marketing organization, through study- 
ing markets himself, through application of business methods 
to farming, has helped himself a lot. 

The farmers of the Northwest want no subsidies, no gifts; 
only a square deal as to tariffs, transportation, credit, and 
marketing facilities and they desire no benevolences other than 
a kindly and sympathetic interest on the part of Congress and 
the governmental agencies in the study of their problems and 
assistance in working out a plan whereby they may the better 
help themselves, 

The bill now under consideration is not offered as a panacea. 
It is not presented with the idea that it is a cure-all. It is 
not expected that by the enactment of this bill we are going to 
make it possible for agriculture to lift itself by the boot straps 
from the slough of bankruptcy and despondency to the firm 
ground of prosperity, affluence, and contentment, but it furnishes 
the farmers with the machinery and tools so that by cooperat- 
ing with his neighbor they can better help themselves. As was 
So aptly stated by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AswE xv], 
“this measure marks an uncharted course.” 

We have had no experiences to guide us. This bill must be 
considered in the way of an experiment. I think it is a long 
step forward in the march of agricultural progress, and while 
I do not think that it will do all of the things that many are 
hoping for, still, I am of the opinion that by the setting up of 
the Federal farm board with great authority and the broad 
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powers that are proposed in the bill it is a decisive start in the 
right direction. As time goes on it is to be expected that many 
amendments and changes will suggest themselves for the proper 
working of the law. I hope the bill will pass without sub- 
Stantial amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Are any of the gentleman’s farmers out 
in that section of the country still believers in the theory of 
the equalization fee that we have heard something about? 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Yes; there are quite a number 
of them, but they feel, and they actually know, there is no hope 
of getting the equalization principle enacted into law at this 
session of Congress and they want a start made, and I believe 
the present bill will mean that start, and they are willing 10 
let the equalizaton matter rest for a while or until this farm 
board gets into operation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Tay or]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. “Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, the Congress has been convened in extraordinary 
session to devise and provide ways and means for relieving the 
distress that pervades the great agricultural industry of this 
country. Everybody recognizes that this distress is genuine 
and widespread and that a prompt, vigorous, and effective 
treatment of the condition is most imperative. I realize the 
sheer idleness and utter futility of any attempt of mine to add 
anything of interest or value to the discussion that has already 
occurred on the pending measure. I fully appreciate that any- 
thing I may say will be merely cumulative—harmless surplus- 
age, as it were. We all agree that the time for discussion has 
passed and that the time for action is here. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am very much disappointed that the 
measure before us does not embody a provision for the leasing 
of Muscle Shoals with a stipulation for the manufacture of 
fertilizer fashioned after the terms of the Madden proposal, 
nevertheless, being a strict organization Republican and a sin- 
cere friend of the administration, I shall support the bill under 
consideration. I must confess, however, that I could support it 
with greater alacrity if it contained such a provision, or if it 
could be amended accordingly. 


I am in favor of stabilizing the selling price of farm prod- 
ucts, and, as stated before, I favor the bill before the House to 


do so. I am just as much in favor of stabilizing the price of 
fertilizer, which the farmer must have to produce his crops, on 
the theory that the cost of production is just as material and 
important to the farmer as the price for which he sells his 
products. 

I am not among the number of those Members of the House 
who by study and investigation have become expert on the ques- 
tion of producing cheaper fertilizer at Muscle Shoals for farm 
relief. At one time when many witnesses before the commit- 
tees and some leading Members of Congress repeatedly stated 
that we could not make fertilizers economically at Muscle 
Shoals and that the cyanamid process was obsolete, along with 
many others, in good faith, I accepted these representations as 
facts. In the light of development it does not now appear that 
these statements were true; and now I think everyone recog- 
nizes the soundness of the stand of the late lamented Martin 
Madden, who insisted that the manufacture of fertilizers at 
Muscle Shoals is one of the means for the relief of agriculture. 
With this in view, this very practical, far-seeing statesman 
prepared and introduced a bill for this purpose which, with 
minor exceptions, is identical to the bill introduced at this ses- 
sion by the distinguished gentleman from Georgia, Judge 
WRIGHT. 

Those who claim that our cyanamide plant at Muscle Shoals 
and its process are obsolete might explain the success of a 
similar plant in Canada. I was surprised to learn that the 
capacity of our cyanamide plant is 50,000 tons of pure nitrogen, 
and that in 1927 the pure nitrogen in the Chilean preparation 
which the farmers used of our total importations was only 
66,000 tons. Pray tell me why we should import 66,000 tons 
of nitrogen from Chile for the use of our farmers when we 
have a plant at Muscle Shoals that will make within 16,000 
tons of the amount of pure nitrogen heretofore imported by 
our farmers from this Scuth American country? What excuse 
can there be for permitting our cyanamide plant at Muscle 
Shoals to remain idle and thereby be of no aid to the farmers 
or anyone else when most of the product from a similar plant 
in Canada is shipped into the United States and used in the 
manufacture of concentrated and mixed fertilizers? It was 
a great surprise to me to learn that it is expected that the 
cyanamide plant in Canada will have a capacity production 
during the present year of more than 80,000 tons of pure 
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which our farmers used in 1928, was only 90,000 tons. The 
result is that instead of helping the fertilizer-using farmers in 
this country to be independent of Chile, we are permitting 
them to still be dependent upon Chile for natural nitrogen 
and upon Canada for air nitrogen. 

In his testimony before the Military Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Bell, president of the Cyanamid Co., made this statement: 
“This operation,” referring to Muscle Shoals, “run at full 
capacity as contemplated here, would actually produce some- 
where in the neighborhood of one-third of all the fertilizer 
used in the United States.” 

There is one thing necessary, however, to obtain this ca- 
pacity production at Muscle Shoals under the terms of the 
Madden bill, as reintroduced at this session by Representative 
WriGut, and that is to build Cove Creek Dam, in which I am 
naturally very much interested, as are all of the people in 
east Tennessee. We can not get the capacity fertilizer pro- 
duction anticipated by the terms of the Madden bill without 
building Cove Creek to maintain the primary power at Muscle 
Shoals during the dry seasons. The aid to the Government's 
power property at Muscle Shoals, however, is not the only 
power benefit proposed at Cove Creek. After an exhaustive 
investigation, the United States engineers have determined 
that an installation at Cove Creek of 200,000 horsepower is 
entirely feasible. Therefore Cove Creek not only doubles the 
Government’s primary power at Muscle Shoals, but affords a 
development of 200,000 additional horsepower at the Cove 
Creek Dam site itself. Thus will the proposed development at 
Cove Creek not only contribute to farm relief as an auxiliary 
of Muscle Shoals, but it will also assist in solving the problem 
of unemployment which steadily grows more acute and diffi- 
cult as industry is machinized. This 200,000 horsepower at 
Cove Creek will find ready employment and utilization by the 
electrochemical industries affording employment for  thou- 
sands of our people. Furthermore, the completion of the Muscle 
Shoals program, aside from its contribution to farm and un- 
employment relief will to a large extent solve the problem of 
filcod control on the Tennessee and its tributaries. President 
Hoover referring to the Tennessee River in an address at 
Seattle in 1926, stated that with just such a headwater im- 
provement as is contemplated at Cove Creek, the floods of the 
Mississippi would be greatly mitigated. Had the great de- 
velopment visualized by the late Martin Madden been carried 
to fruition, the recent flood which cost scores of human lives 
and devastated and destroyed millions in property would have 
been in the main averted. 

Mr. Chairman, in addressing the House in 1924, when the 
Ford offer was under consideration, I said: “ My chief concern 
exists in my desire to see a large part of our population—our 
basic industry, if you please, the farmers of the land—given 
at least a modicum of relief in the way of cheaper fertilizer.” 
And I further said, “I have no apologies to offer for associat- 
ing with Democrats in the passage of this legislation.” And I 
now say that I have no apologies to make to my Republican 
colleagues for associating with Democrats in desiring the 
passage of the Madden or Wright bill at this extra session. If 
we can provide a revolving fund of five hundred millions at 4 
per cent to stabilize the selling prices of farm products at the 
extra session, then why can not be passed the Madden or 
Wright bill, which provides that the farmers shall pay 4 per 
cent on the Government’s capital and stabilize the price of fer- 
tilizers at 8 per cent of their actual fair cost? 

Why can not we pass the Madden or Wright bill as an amend- 
ment to this farm relief bill? If that is not possible, then if we 
can organize the Agricultural Committee to report a bill for the 
relief of the farmers in stabilizing the selling prices of their 
products, why can not we organize the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and let that committee report the Wright bill which 
will stabilize the price which the farmers have to pay for their 
fertilizer? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if no action is to be had at the extra session 
on Muscle Shoals and Cove Creek, I hope some of my Repub- 
lican colleagues will make a statement outlining the reasons 
why no action is to be taken, so that I can have some sort of an 
explanation for the people of my district and the people of the 
State of Tennessee after Congress adjourns and fails to act. 

With water power going to waste at the Wilson Dam with 
no market for it, and the farmer petitioning us to let the power 
be put to work making cheaper fertilizers, to adjourn the extra 
session without passing the Muscle Shoals bill leaves me with- 
out a single good reason or a single satisfactory explanation to 
offer to the people of my district and the State of Tennessee 
for our inaction. 

We need in the Tennessee Valley, and I beg the House for it 
in my district, relief from the blockade which Congress has set 


nitrogen, while the total pure nitrogen in the Chilean nitrates ‘ up against the development of the water powers of the Tennes- 
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see River. The Government will not build Cove Creek Dam, 
and Congress refuses to take action with regard to the offer in 
the Madden bill to build it, with the result that we are con- 
fronted with the deplorable, yes, the anomalous situation that 
the Government will not itself build Cove Creek Dam and will 
not permit a private enterprise to build it. Is not this, my 
colleagues, a typical “ dog in the manger ” attitude? 

Mr. Chairman, I am a party man and propose to stand by 
and with my party. I shall stand for the administration poli- 
cies, but I can not refrain from reminding the House of what 
the late James R. Mann said when, in March, 1921, the appro- 
priation in the sundry civil bill of $10,000,000 for carrying on 
the work at the Wilson Dam was defeated in the conference 
committee. Not during my entire tenure in this House have I 
ever met with a safer and more courageous leader or wiser man 
than James R. Mann, who when this appropriation was de- 
feated solemly declared : 





I think the Republicans of the House have made a great mistake on 
the Muscle Shoals proposition. 


To my Republican colleagues, standing by you and with you 
to-day, I ask you to carefully ponder the words of James R. 
Mann just quoted, to the end that we may not make any more 
mistakes at Muscle Shoals. If we adjourn the extra session 
and do not dispose of the Muscle Shoals case by passing the 
Madden bill as reintroduced by Representative Wright, in my 
judgment, we will make the greatest mistake we have ever 
made in dealing with the Muscle Shoals proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. GLover] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, I realize full well that I may be violating the usual 
custom of a new Member coming to Congress by my appear- 
ance before you on this the seventh day of my experience in 
Congress, but I have no apologies to make for it nor explana- 
tion to offer except this: It is my privilege to represent a great 
agricultural district in the State of Arkansas, and in which 
district there are nearly three hundred thousand people who 
are either directly or indirectly interested in the great sub- 
ject of agriculture, which is now before this Congress. 

For the past eight years we have had much agitation and 
discussion on the question of farm relief. I realize that all 
great reforms are preceded by agitation. The farmers of the 
South are sick and tired of agitation and they are asking relief 
by legislation. I am pledged to my people for farm-relief legis- 
lation and I shall support any agricultural bill that promises 
agricultural relief. 

I believe that President Hoover is sincere in wanting agri- 
cultural relief. We have heard some criticism through the 
press and otherwise of him because he did not put his ideas in 
concrete form or, in other words, prepare and have introduced 
an administration bill, one coming direct from him as President. 
The President has evidently kept in mind the thing we should 
also keep in mind, and that is, that we have three separate and 
distinct departments of government—the legislative, the 
judicial, and the executive. Each of these departments of 
government should always properly function without inter- 
ference on the part of the other. It has been made the duty 
of the President to call attention of the lgeislative department 
of the Government to subjects in need of legislation, and this has 
been done by him, and Congress should now assume its burden 
of preparing and passing the very best legislation that can be 
prepared and passed. 

The question of agricultural relief is not a political question 
and the thought of politics or the success or failure of either 
party should not enter into this question of legislation. The 
great need of agricultural relief is the paramount question at 
issue. When we realize that more than 30,000,000 of people 
are engaged in agriculture, have been brought to the condition 
that they are placed in now, and that they are demanding relief 
from conditions into which they have been placed, then we 
should like men assume that burden and pass a bill that will 
give them the relief that they are entitled to. 

The bill under consideration—H. R. 1, by Mr. Havern—is a 
good bill in many respects, but it is a disappointment to me in 
this, that it does not go far enough to give the relief that the 
agricultural people are entitled to and that they are demanding. 

The object of the special rule under which we are now pro- 
ceeding, giving four days’ debate on this bill before the bill is 
taken up to be read for amendments, as I understand it, is to 
get the views of Congressmen from the various sections of the 
United States as to their constituents’ needs of legislation. 

We are told by the majority party in control of this bill that 
we will be permitted to offer amendments to the bill, and I 
hope that we will not only be permitted to offer amendments 
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but also be able to adopt many amendments to the bill, which 
I think would make it nearer perfect than it is now, and by 
proper amendments give the relief that the people engaged in 
agriculture are demanding and that they are entitled to. 
Section 1 of this bill is a declaration of policy. This section 
states that it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress— 


1. To promote the effective merchandising of agricultural commod- 
ities in interstate and foreign commerce so that the industry of agri- 
culture will be placed on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries, and (2) to the end to protect, control, and stabilize the cur- 
rent of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities and their food products by minimizing speculation, 
preventing inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution, and limit- 
ing undue and excessive price fluctuations; by encouraging the organi- 
zation of producers into cooperative associations and promoting the 
establishment and financing of farm-marketing system of producer- 
owned and producer-controlled cooperative associations and other 
agencies ; and by aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any 
agricultural commodity, through orderly production and distribution, 
so as to maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such 
surpluses from unduly depressing prices for the commodity. 


For the purpose of carrying out these declarations, this 
section creates the Federal farm board, to execute the powers 
vested by this act only in such manner that will, in the judg- 
ment of the board aid to a practicable extent in carrying out 
the policy above declared. 

To carry out the declaration above, the necessity of a Federal 
farm board or some other agency becomes apparent, and such 
an agency must be established if we ever carry out the policy 
declared in section 1 of this act. 

This bill contemplates the organization of the producers of 
agriculture into one great and mighty organization which, if it 
could be accomplished, would be such a power that it could 
make its demands for a fair return in profits after having paid 
the cost of production. 

Section 2 of this bill provides for the appointment of the 
Federal farm board, consisting of a chairman and five other 
members to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and also by the Secretary of Agriculture, who is made 
a member ex officio. 

This section provides that the salary of those appointed, ex- 
cept the chairman, shall be $12,000 a year and that the chair- 
man’s salary shall be fixed by the President. We think this 
should be amended to make the salaries not exceeding $10,000 
per year and the chairman’s not to exceed $12,000 per year. If 
great men like we have serving in the Senate and in the House 
of the United States Government can serve on a salary of 
$10,000 a year, then we believe that this board could be made up 
of the ablest men of the United States for that salary. There 
is a reason for this suggestion and it is this: The farmer, before 
entering into an organization of this kind, will not only want to 
know but will know, if he can, the expenses that are going to 
be incurred that will necessarily be borne by those that enter 
into this organization in some way. Unlimited power is given 
in this bill to this board, and the operation of this plan of relief 
may become very expensive unless the principles of economy are 
applied from the highest to the lowest employee. 

The expense of the operation of the plan outlined will in a 
large measure determine its success or its failure. These ex- 
penses must be deducted before the net profit of this plan is to 
be received by the person in this organization. If the plan, by 
overhead expenses, is made too heavy, and when deducted from 
the profits that may come by the plan, leaves no profit to him, 
the plan will be declared a failure. 

To illustrate what I am trying to say, a short time ago I met 
a negro farmer living in my district. I asked him, “ How many 
bales of cotton did you make last year?’ His answer was, 
“TIT made 20, but,” he said, “the deducts ate it up.” I said to 
him, “ What do you mean by ‘deducts’ ?” He said, “* Well, it is 
like this; when I took my crop to the market they deducted for 
what I lost on my crop three years ago, and the interest that 
I owed on it. They deducted what I failed to pay on my ac- 
count two years ago for the making of a crop, and this year 
they deducted for the supplies furnished, and when they got 
through the deducts had more than taken the 20 bales of 
cotton.” 

If, when the expenses of this plan are deducted from the 
profits, there is not a balance in favor of the man who has 
come into the organization, then it will be declared a failure. 

This bill does not propose to aid any person engaged in agri- 
culture that is not in an association or corporation that may be 
formed under its provisions and this, in my opinion, is one of 
its weaknesses. The bill ought to be so amended that every 
person engaged in agriculture could receive benefits under a 
marketing association provided for in this bill, and by that 
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means control the marketing of the entire output of agriculture. 
There is no one possessing reasonable intelligence and infor- 
mation on this subject that believes it possible to organize 
everyone engaged in any business into one body. 

I believe in organization, and organization should be encour- 
aged as far as it is possible to do so; but I do not believe that 
relief should be denied to those engaged in the same business by 
reason of the fact that they do not enter into the organization, 
and I will discuss this part of the bill further in my discussion. 

One of the best things that I see in the bill, and which will 
accomplish good, is that it gives the moral support of the Gov- 
ernment to its greatest business—agriculture. This Government 
should have said many years ago that he who goes forth in 
early morning and toils through the long day in the heat of the 
sun to produce the food of the world and the raw materials to 
clothe the world shall be protected. 

The next, and to my mind one of the greatest provisions in 
this bill or any other bill that could be drawn, is the financial 
aid that is given to agriculture. This Government has given 
aid to many classes of industry und has helped them to profit 
and build up a great business. 

I was born and reared on a farm in Grant County, Ark., 
within 20 miles of where I am living to-day. I farmed for a 
short time after I became a man, and until I began the practice 
of law. The farmers had organizations then; I was a member of 
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two to five dollars per bale until the decline, in many instances, 
has amounted to $25 per bale. 

If this 6,000,000 bales of cotton that has been raised under 
conditions that I have detailed to you suffers this great loss 
without an orderly marketing system and a stabilization of 
prices, the taking off of the market that distressed cotton, by 
this organization or some other agency, would make it possible 
to orderly market the entire crop. The same is true with any 
other commodity that one might mention. 

The condition that agriculture is in to-day was not brought 
about by one cause alone. Nor, will one kind of medicine or 
legislation alone correct that evil. One of the things that is 
hurting agriculture in the South more than any other is the 
high freight and express rates that we are paying to get our 
crops to market. 

There is no excuse for the condition that we are in and suffer- 
ing from. The freight rates on agriculture ought to be cut at 
least one-half by an order of our Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on interstate freight and the intrastate rates can be cor- 


| rected by the States. 


the organization, and we would work out plans that would | 


easily. have given relief, but when it came to the final conclusion 
of the matter the organization was not able to finance and 
carry out its plan. No bank or banks were willing to do so at 
that time, nor have they been since. 

When the world sees and knows that a declaration of policy 
on the part of this Government is to authorize an appropriation 
of $500,000,000 for the orderly marketing of agriculture, it will 
say to those who have profited heretofore on the financial weak- 
ness of agricultural people that you can no longer succeed in 
that practice. I think this bill should be amended not only as 
stated in the bill—to authorize this appropriation—but also 
should actually make it available now. And I say to you of 
the majority party that will control that question, that the 
agricultural people of this country are not only expecting it but 
are also demanding it of you, and I hope you will accept an 
amendment to this bill to that effect. 

One of the finest provisions of this bill, wisely used, is 
what agriculture has been needing for many years, and that is 
stabilization of prices, and that is what this bill seeks to do. 
The failure of this bill may be brought about by the board 
trying to stabilize a price at a figure too low for the cost of 
production and a reasonable return for the labor and capital 
invested. 

For example, suppose after this bill is passed and the board is 
created that it undertakes to stabilize the price of cotton—say, 
at 25 cents per pound—and it should not be for less price, be- 
cause it can not be produced, handled, and marketed with a 
reasonable profit for the labor put into it to produce it with a 
reasonable profit on the money invested in the farm and its 
equipment, with the necessary stock and implements used in the 
cultivation for less than that. If the board should be so unwise 
as to try to stabilize the price below the price that is necessary 
to produce the crop with a reasonable profit, then the plan 
would be unwise and hurtful. The same is true with every 
other commodity with which it undertakes to market. I speak 
of cotton because that is one of the principal productions of my 
State and district. 

The trouble with us has always been in marketing cotton to 
control what has ordinarily been termed the “ distress cotton.” 
The farmer is honest. When debt-paying time comes he, like 
every other honest man, wants to meet his obligations. To make 
the crop many farmers have to have some help. They go to 
their merchants and make arrangements for supplies for the 
making of the crop. The merchant in turn applies to his bank 
for credit, so that he may furnish the supplies, and the local 
bank in turn applies to his correspondent bank for additional 
help in helping to finance the production of a crop. We ordi- 
narily produce about 12,000,000 bales of cotton. About 6,000,000 
bales of that is of that class of cotton which must sell on an 
early nrarket as quickly as it is grown and ready for the market. 
With no system heretofore for marketing, this ‘cotten has been 
dumped on the market for whatever it would bring. 

The gambler and speculator in that commodity does not want 
a high price but wants a low price and uses whatever means 
he can command to produce that condition. For instance, 
when cotton begins to move, in the early part of the fall, one 
begins to read through the press that a bumper crop is to be 
marketed, That it is going to be far in excess of what it was 
first thought to be, and cotton begins to take a tumble, of from 





During the last marketing of cabbage and potatoes in my dis- 
trict I found this condition to exist: An agent of certain 
farmers in the community was shipping two carloads of cabbage 
into the market. Upon inquiry of the price that they were 
receiving and by investigation of what the interstate rate was 
on it, I found that there was less than $5 difference between 
the selling price of the cabbage and the price paid for carrying 
it to the market. 

I found in another instance in another county that Irish po- 
tatoes were selling at 35 cents per bushel. As fine potatoes as 
ever grew anywhere. I found the farmers raising them dis- 
couraged on account of the price. When an investigation was 
made of the freight on the crop to the market, where a market 
could be found, it was the high rate of freight that was the 
trouble and not so much the market. 

Several years ago in the county in which I live, before the 
creating of the Interstate Commerce Commission and before 
interstate rates were made as they are now, we shipped out of 
the city of Malvern many carloads and many thousands of crates 
of cantaloupes. The farmers were profiting on the growing of 
them, and after an excessive high rate of freight and express 
rate was made on them we had to discontinue the growth of 
them. 

I have had in my experience in the practice of law there 
farmers bringing me their bills of lading and other papers 
showing the shipment and the returns received, and in many 
instances a demand was made at the other end of the line 
after the sales for an additional amount to pay the express or 
freight. 

What is the cause of this condition? In my opinion it is this: 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has fixed a rate on every 
commodity out of one State into another and between desig- 
nated points, a fixed and definite price for the carrying of that 
commodity that can not be raised nor lowered by the carrier. 
If he violates that rule as a carrier, he is penalized for so do- 
ing. What has that practice done? It has done this: It has 
cut out competition between railroads, express companies, and 
carriers of these commodities, and the farmer that has grown 
them there for the world’s needs can not get them on the market 
on account of that condition. 

I hope that this commission will at least do this, if it is 
permitted to exist: That it wili fix a reasonable rate to be 
charged on interstate commerce and leave open for competition 
between railroads, express companies, and other carriers the 
right to make lower rates if they find they can carry it for less. 
In*this way it will create a competition for the carrying of 
these articles. 

It has been very wisely said by President Hoover that our 
rates could be cheapened by inland waterways. This ought to 
be done. If the Mississippi and its tributaries were serving the 
United States to-day as the Maker of the universe intended 
them to, we could be marketing our agricultural products to-day 
for one-fourth of what we are paying to the carriers now. 

There is no reason why the tributaries to the Mississippi 
from the Gulf of Mexico as far north as can be developed 
should not be used for the purpese of cheaper freight and ex- 
press rates. Not only that, but we should further provide for 
national highways leading into the great centers where our agri- 
cultural products are consumed, so that the farmer, by himself 
or in his organization with his farm-owned and farm-controlied 
trucks, may put his perishable commodities into a market 
quickly. 

It has been very wisely said by a number of the gentlemen 
who have preceded me that this bill will in a large measure 
depend for its success or failure on the board appointed. I 
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believe that the expression would not be extreme to say that it 
absolutely depends upon that board. The board in this bill is 
given unlimited power. It becomes necessary, of course, that 
it should have great power. But the delegation of great powers 
to bureaus, boards, and other agencies should have limitations. 
It is my opinion that it is the duty of this Congress to prescribe 
the duties and put such limitations on this board as it should 
have. 

Subdivision (e) of section 5 provides as follows: 

No loan or advance or insurance agreement under this act shall be 
made by the board if in its opinion such loan or advance or agreement 
is likely to increase substantially the production of any agricultural 
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We ought at least to have 2,000,000 bales of cotton available at 
all times. For this reason we who live in the South, where 
cotton is produced, know that frequently one has a promising 
prospect for a crop and the boll weevil and the cotton hopper or 
some other insect comes along and destroys the crop to where it 
might be reduced in any one year below the demand for it 
or cut short by drought. 

Joseph taught Pharaoh a great lesson when he taught him that 


| there were fat years and jean years, and that during the fat 
| years wisdom would say that he should provide for the lean 


years. That principle is true in cotton, at least. One of the 


| weaknesses of this bill is the fact that it does not, in the face 


commodity of which there is commonly produced a surplus in excess of | 


the annual domestic requirements. 


This may or may not be a good provision. It stands to reason 


that if one increases the price of an agricultural commodity it | 


will, of course, increase the production of it. 
many millions of dollars printing and sending out bulletins of 
every kind and character on every subject imaginable to the 
agricultural world, to try to increase production. The popula- 
tion of the United States is rapidly increasing and we should 
be very careful when we try to discourage production, 


We have spent | 


| 


If our food preducts raised in the United States were prop- | 


erly distributed into the market of the United States to the ex- 
clusion of commedities brought into this country from other 
countries growing them by peon labor, we would not have a 
condition that would require such a section as this. If the 
people of the United States were fed and clothed as they should 
be in all sections, there would be no surplus. Our great trouble 
has been an improper distribution of the agricultural produc- 
tion into the places where they are most needed. 

An argument was made here on the floor of this Congress by 
a distinguished Congressman, that watermelons were grown in 
Georgia and soid on the market for 5 cents apiece, and when 
shipped into other markets and sold brought a dollar apiece. 
if it had not been for the excess profits of the middleman, the 
excessive charge of carrying the melon, the man in the market 
eculd have bought his melon for one-half that price, and the 
farmer who grew it should have received 40 cents at the very 
least for the growing of it. 


I believe that the creation of warehouses as provided for by 
this bill in places where these perishable commodities are to be 


marketed, will in a large way correct that evil. The advisory 
boards from every section can keep the board advised as to the 
needs of the different markets in the different places in the 
United States and abroad, and can so orderly market those 
articles that they will bring a handsome price to the producer, 

The trouble as it is now is that a price will be named, we will 
say, in the city of St. Louis, of so much per melon of a certain 
weight. As a result of the market quotation for that day, mel- 
ons from all parts of the South are shipped in carload lots into 
the city and the market is oversupplied, and the farmers who 
grew the melons get nothing when shipped in. When, if they 
had an advisory agency, that agency could advise them of the 
needs of certain markets, and the amount to be shipped there, 
and prevent a condition of having too much in one market and 
not enough in the other. 

This bill if it had some further amendments to it could 
carry out that idea and correct much of this present evil. 

I like the provision of the bill which makes it the duty of 
the board to study the new uses to which some of our agri- 
cultural products and by-products may be put, and by that 
means increase the use of those commodities. 

In other words, we ought in a great country like the United 
States use and consume every bale of botton that is now or 
has ever been grown here. This condition, I believe, would be 
brought about by the proper and careful study of that question. 

Take cotton, for instance. The cotton farmer who it is said 
has produced un overcrop, buys his bagging of jute and hemp, 
raised in other countries and sent in here practically duty free; 
the sacks for the shipping of grain of all kinds is made from 
their materials. We ought to have such a duty placed on jute 
and hemp so that the use of all the lower grades of cotton for 
wrapping cotton and for the making of every kind and character 
of sacks that grain or other commodities are shipped in, and 
thus take up a large per cent of the cotton crop that is called 
a surplus. 

There are many uses that cotton can be put to that will make 
impossible an overproduction, The price of our exports usually 
fix the price of our home market. This should not be. We 
should have a stabilized market in our own country and thus 
fix a standard that will give a just return to the people pro- 
ducing agriculture as well as other things. 

We frequently talk about a surplus in cotton. We should 
always preduce a surplus of over one year’s needs for cotton. 





of the bill, provide for the proper inducement of the farmers to 
get into this organization. 

I asked the question a few days ago of my distinguished 
friend Mr. McKeown, the gentleman from Oklahoma, as to how 
much a farmer owning 10 bales of cotton and worth $100 per 
bale on the market at the time that he enters or becomes a mem- 
ber of this farmers’ organization would be permitted to draw 
on the 10 bales of cotton when placed in storage by this associa- 
tion. The answer to that question shows the necessity for an 
amendment to this bill. This bill does not provide what per- 
centages might be paid the owners at the time they take their 
cotton, corn, rice, wheat, or other commodity to the storage— 
what they are to receive for it. : 

We are told by those of the party in charge of this bill that 
it will likely be “so and so.” Unless the board is wise and 
fixes a sum around what the commodity is worth at the time it is 
taken over and into storage there will be little inducement for 
the farmer to enter into this organization. I see no reason why 
that commodities, like cotton, corn, wheat, and rice, that are 
not of a perishable nature, should not be taken over and into the 
association for marketing at what it is worth on the day that it 
is placed in such storage. 

This bill very wisely provides for insurance on the commodi- 
ties against decline in price. Then how could it bring less or 
how could the board lose anything except the cost of marketing? 

The farmers in the South have had much experience in organi- 
zations, or trying to organize, and in many instances not to their 
help but to their detriment. We have farmers in the South 
to-day in an organization where they have been advanced 60 
per cent of what their commodity was worth when they placed 
it into the association, and I am reliably informed by some of 
them recently that they have for the past four years put their 
crops into the association and have never been paid the other 
40 per cent, and perchance never will be. 

This kind of an association will not produce the great market- 
ing agency that the agricultural interest needs. 

The great trouble with the farmer of the South is and has 
been for many years that he has nothing to do with the mak- 
ing of the price that he sells his products for nor the price of 
the things he has to buy in exchange of his commodities. How 
cal any individual prosper in any business under that kind of 
condition? 

I asked Mr. KercHam Saturday—the gentleman from Michi- 
gan—who in my opinion made a very intelligent explanation 
of this bill, the question as to the effect of this bill on the 
gambling in futures. It is the opinion of the southern farmer, 
and it is the opinion of the speaker, that the conditions pro- 
duced by them in that practice has been as hurtful as any other 
one thing to the farmer. Gambling in futures is wrong, on the 
agricultural products produced by the man that goes out and 
toils from early morning to night to produce the commodity. 
I say it is inherently wrong. One can not regulate a wrong, but 
one can right it; and it is my opinion that if this nefarious 
practice was stopped it would be exceedingly helpful to the 
farmer. If this bill will correct that evil, which the gentleman 
from Michigan thinks it will, it has accomplished in a great 
degree the greatest good that could come to the farmer, in 
my opinion, 

There is another trouble that the agricultural people have 
endured that is wrong both in principle and in practice. I 
refer to the unjust discrimination in tariff. A tariff wall has 
been built high and strong around many of the things that the 
farmer has to buy, which is manufactured and sold to him in 
exchange for what he receives from his labors. When I think 
of these great tariff walls, high and towering, in protection of 
the privileged few I am reminded of a declaration from the 
Bible, the Master builder speaks to Amos and said, “Amos, 
what seest thou?” He said in substance, “The Master on a 
high wall with a plumb line in his hand.” Then we have the 
declaration from the Master in which he used words like these: 
“ Behold I set my plumb line before my people, Israel.” 

We Democrats would like to meet you on the issue of tariff 
that you say has been built by the plumb line of justice and let 
us show you that it has not been built by the plumb line of 
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justice and right, but it has been so built that it is made a 
privilege for some and a detriment for others. It has created 
this condition, that the farmer’s dollar that he gets for his 
products has no purchasing power under the present condi- 
tions. This condition ought to be changed. The high wall of 
protection around the things produced that the farmers have to 
buy should be torn down and he should have the privilege of 
buying at such a price as will give a purchasing power to that 
with which he has to buy. 

I have the honor to represent the great Rice Belt of Arkansas, 
or the greater part of it’ Im that belt is found some of the 
finest lands that the human eye has ever beheld. The land is 
especially adapted to the growth of rice. It grows there of the 
very finest quality that is grown anywhere, so far as I know. 
There is there now in one small city of about 7,000 people, five of 
the largest rice mills in the country. The tariff legislation of 
1922 was manifestly unjust to the growers of rice in this coun- 
try. The bill evidently is, or that paragraph which affects rice, 
was not carefully prepared. The tariff bills prior to this act 
affecting this commodity had placed in it definitions of terms of 
what constituted the different classes of rice and what consti- 
tuted such terms as broken rice. The tariff bills prior to this 
had contained a provision defining broken rice that it goes 
through certain defined screen. It would be, say, a rice grain 
broken into parts that would go through this screen, and this 
was classed as broken rice. This definition in the last act was 
left out entirely, and the foreign growers of rice took advantage 
of this situation and have shipped into this country millions of 
bushels of what they term “broken rice,’ which in many in- 
stances contain 90 per cent of whole-grain rice and was brought 
into this country practically duty free, to the crushing detriment 
of every rice grower in the State. 

We hope that the Ways and Means Committee, when they 
bring in their bill, will correct this trouble and will place a 
duty on that character of products as will be just and fair 
to the people of this Government. 

The by-products of agriculture must be taken care of and 
put to use if the farmer is properly taken care of. Speaking 
of the rice industry, I have just received a communication from 
the secretary of the chamber of commerce at Stuttgart, 
J. Marion Stafford, of the possibilities of the development of the 
by-products of rice—that is, the taking rice straw and manu- 
facturing it into paper. This letter states to me, which is true 
to my personal knowledge, that 100,000 tons of rice straw 
within a 30-mile radius of Stuttgart, Ark., is going to waste 
every year of the world, for the lack of profitable use. 

This by-product of 100,000 tons of rice straw, at $15 per ton, 
we will say, would produce to the rice growers within the 
radius of 30 miles the value of a by-product of $1,500,000. 
The argument with reference to this is equally true with ref- 
erence to other commodities. This bill making it the duty of 
this board to study the new uses to which agriculture and 
by-products of agriculture can be put will certainly, if it func- 
tions properly, correct such conditions as I have detailed. 

I hope we can have some legislation within a very short time 
taking care of this proposition and others of like kind. 

I would like to see this bill amended to at least include a 
few sections of the bill I introduced and numbered H. R. 713, 
one of which reads as follows: “‘ The board is hereby authorized 
and empowered, in case an attempt is made to corner or to 
unlawfully control any agricultural commodity so as to fix and 
control the price thereof to the detriment of the producer of 
said commodity, to adopt such means as is necessary to pre- 
vent same by purchasing, if necessary, a sufficient amount or 
quantity of said commodity to prevent a corner or unlawful 
control of said commodity.” 

I would like to see a further amendment to this bill which 
would authorize the board to purchase or make loans on stable 
commodities like cotton, corn, wheat, or rice to persons not in 
this association to the full market value of that commodity at 
the time same is sold or loan made, so as to enable the market- 
ing agency to control as much as possible all of the agricultural 
products. 

This bill, by amendment, can be made a very great help to 
the farmers as a whole. I hope we may be permitted to amend 
it to make it the very best bill it is possible for this Congress 
to pass. 

As stated before, I am committed to an agricultural bill and 
will support this bill in its present form if we can get no 
better, but I hope a better bill can be made of it by an 
amendment, 

As God gives me the light, I shall, with all my might, work 
day and night to give to agriculture its inherent right. [Ap- 
plause, ] 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Patrexson] 20 minutes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the committee, the history of, and agitation for farm legislation 
is one of the most unique periods in the history of our Republic. 
This question arose in earnest about seven or eight years ago, 
and from time to time the bills have poured in and developed, 
until a few years ago Congress gave us the McNary-Haugen 
bill. That was finally set aside, and now we have the bill 
to-day for cooperative marketing. Perhaps no other legislation 
in the history of our country has produced so much turmoil 
as the agitation for farm relief, and we now see that this 
demand has been justified and was caused by underlying and 
permanent inequalities, which must be remedied if our eco- 
nomic system is to progress and endure. 

I believe the La Follette revolt in 1924 was the direct result 
of the inaction of the Government in the matter of farm relief, 
and it has cost several men the loss of their place in Congress. 
This Congress must act. We have had much talk and little 
action on farm relief in the past. I will therefore be brief in 
my statement. 

I wish to say a few words in regard to the bill and discuss 
other legislation which should be enacted if this farm problem 
is to be completely solved. 

I have been vitally interested in all that has been said. I 
feel that the only way to bring-out proper legislation is to get 
the entire opinion and ideas of the people and as was effec- 
tively said by the distinguished minority leader a few weeks 
back “Congress is the mosaic of the Nation,” and in any legis- 
lation like this we should have the opinion and ideas of all the 
people of the country. I have noted the ideas not only coming 
from those opposed but those favoring the bill—I have also 
noted the ideas of the men who represent the great centers of 
industry, some of whom I think have made vaiuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion. We must realize the prosperity of the 
farmer and the working man in the industrial centers is closely 
interwoven and as representatives of the people we must con- 
sider the interest of the consumer. I believe that we should 
pass a bill which will aid the farmer and not hurt the con- 
sumer. If we do not get a better bill I shall vote for the 
pending bill. I do not want to take the responsibility of voting 
against any kind of farm legislation which promotes the welfare 
of our people. I do feel that this bill will not accomplish for 
the farmers of this country what they expect—especially the 
farmers in our section. I commend the purpose of the bill. I 
believe that the committee has been sincere and hard working 
and brought out the best bill they think possible to get passed 
by the Congress and be signed by the President. The bill pro- 
vides two or three features which I should like to discuss but 
will not because others more able than I have already discussed 
them. One important one is the broad powers of the farm 
board attempting to stabilize farm prices, another is the large 
appropriation, and then there are the specific things the board 
is directed to do and finally the field left open to the discretion 
of the board. I think the action of the board in this discretion- 
ary field will largely determine the use of the board and success 
of the measure. I think there will have to be something else 
done besides the stabilization. One point I want to emphasize 
is that the stabilization of the farmer in his present condition 
is not what we want. [Applause.] In my section we want to 
go further than that. I venture all our farmers if they could 
be heard would say the same thing. Of course there will be 
various objections raised to any kind of farm legislation that 
may be proposed. 

As I said, it is a new field that we are striking out into, 
but there comes a time in the history of all civilized people 
when they must strike out into new fields in order to preserve 
their civilization and meet the demands of the age. This time 
came to the children of Israel under Moses when they crossed 
the Red Sea. It came to the Greeks at the Battle of Marathon, 
when they turned back the Persian hordes and saved western 
civilization. It came to the Romans in the struggle with Car- 
thage, when they threw down the gage of battle to the death, even 
though the enemy was under the command of the great Hannibal. 
Our own English ancestors met that challenge at Runnymede, 
when the barons faced King John and wrung from that prince the 
Magna Charta. It came to our own country in the days of the 
Revolution, when our forefathers—and they were mostly farm- 
ers—followed George Washington from Bunker Hill through 
Valley Forge to Yorktown; and it comes to us to-day, my 
colleagues, in this great crisis, when we must break with some 
of the principles of the past and strike out into new fields and 
give the farmer such relief as he is entitled to. [Applause.] 
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What do we face to-day in agriculture? In spite of what has 
been said by some, and annually repeated, that agriculture is 
just-about to be prosperous, we all know that agriculture has 
greatly fallen behind each season. The situation to-day shows 
that if every other industry in the country were to stop pro- 
ducing for 12 months, the farmers, after a prosperous year, 
would still be behind, because the average annual loss to agri- 
culture has been about 15 per cent as compared with other in- 
dustries for eight years. Let us trace the problem of agri- 
culture from a more early period. In 1850 the farmers of 
the country owned more than half of our national wealth. To- 
day the farmers own a little more than 16 per cent of our na- 
tional wealth. Sinee 1920 the farmers have lost almost one- 
third of the value of their entire wealth. During the same eight 
years our national wealth has increased almost 3344 per cent. 
In other words, eight years ago in this country the statistics 
show that the farmers owned about two-sevenths of our na- 
tional wealth, and that to-day they own only about one-sixth. 

The income-tax statistics show that approximately 10,000 
people in the United States had a greater net income last year 
than did all of the farmers of the country put together. The 
approximate net income of 10,000 people in the United States 
given in the past year was $2,670,000,000, and the net income 
of all of the farmers of the country, not allowing them $1 for 
wages themselves, was approximately $2,669,000,000. Just a 
little more than 13,000,000 of our farm population live on their 
own land with nearly 40 per cent of that under mortgage. 

The question which comes to my mind is, what will this bill 
do for agriculture? What will be the status of agriculture if 
we pass a bill like this? I try to answer that in these terms. 
In the study that I have given to this question I have tried to 
figure out some of the things that the farmer needs. My dis- 
tinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Witttams] I think said 
on the fioor that he did not expect that this bill would solve all 
of the problems that confront the farmer, but why not go a step 
further and solve, if it can be done by legisiation, some more 
of the difficulties that confront the farmer, for it is admitted 
the cooperative marketing proposition will not solve all the 
difficulties? I would suggest about seven things that I think 
will help the farmer. One is a continuation and a widening of 
the good work of the Agricultural Department. This bill will 
help that. Another is the revision of the tariff in the interest 
of the farmer. This bill has nothing to do with that, but we 
have been promised later that we shall have a tariff measure 
which will help the farmer. I certainly hope that we do have 
one which will be in the interest of agriculture. Then there 
should be a better system of credit. 

One of the most striking statements uttered in the past few 
years, I think, was contained in the report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for 1927. He says in that report, as I recall it 
offhand, to the effect that the credit system, even the Federal 
reserve banking system and all the credit systems set up, did 
not furnish an adequate credit system for the farmer; that 
these institutions were adjusted more for industry than for the 
farmer. The farmer needs a better credit system. This bill, 
we are told, will help the farmer to a better system of credit 
during the marketing season, but, as I understand it, does not 
undertake to do that at other times of.the year. I certainly 
hope it will. Then there is another problem that the farmer 
has and that is the question of freight rates. He needs cheaper 
freight rates. I could tell you some of the things that have 
happened in my country, where we grow watermelons, where 
oftentimes a man has been sent a bill for & balance after he 
has shipped a carload to market; but I shall not go into that, 
as I have heard others refer to such conditions. He needs 
cheaper freight rates, and this bill dees not promise to do any- 
thing for the farmer along this line that I have been able to 
discover. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
the gentleman there? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. If the gentleman will turn to 
the section of the bill defining the powers of the board, he will 
find that the board is directed to make an investigation of that 
kind respecting transportation. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I so understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. We thought that would be very 
helpful, to have a great board, representing the agricultural 
interests, make an investigation on the effect that transporta- 
tion has on the industry, and making such recommendations as 
they think will serve as a remedy in the interest of agriculture. 

Mr. PATTERSON, I am glad the gentleman has made that 
suggestion. 


Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt 
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Assistance in the marketing of agricultural products is one 
of the best features of this bill. Another point I suggest for 
relief of agriculture which has been spoken of very frequently 
this afternoon, so frequently that I hardly think it advisable 
to speak further on it—it is the utilization of Muscle Shoals. 
We produced in my State about $90,000,000 worth of cotton and 
about $25,000,000 of that went to pay our fertilizer bill; 
$25,000,000, or more than a fourth and almost a third of our 
income in Alabama from cotton, went to pay our fertilizer bill. 
This Congress should enact legislation that would give the farm- 
ers of our country.a cheaper and better grade of fertilizer by 
utilizing Muscle Shoals. [Applause.] 

Then there is the question of the stabilization of the market; 

not only that, but going beyond stabilization and giving the 
armers a reasonable profit on the commodities they produce. 
Some think that the broad phrasing of this bill wili enable the 
board to do that. But I fear the provisions of this bill will 
never reach our little farms which produce only 8 or 10 bales 
of cotton, or 120 bushels of wheat or other commodities. 
Here is one of the things that I fear. I wanted to ask the 
question of some gentleman on this point the other day. The 
man who is able to finance his own operations, perhaps, may 
not be induced to come into this, while the man who produces 
only a small crop will find himself forced to sell without the 
advantage of an increase in price. That is one of the things 
that I am disturbed about, as to those who will not get the 
benefits of this bill. 

Of course, I know more about cotton farming than any other 
class of farming, but there probably have been times since 
1921 when the wheat and corn farmers in the West and North- 
west suffered more than our cotton farmers, but not in the last 
three years. 

I hesitate to raise the curtain and give you a picture of the 
darker scenes in our cotton plantations in the South, where we 
have suffered for many decades under arduous toil and with 
small incomes. In my section the income of the average cotton 
farmer, if he undertakes to live according to any standard of 
living that is set up by our departments making these investiga- 
tions, would not last six months. It is a great question. I 
doubt not that conditions like that are to be found in other 
sections. I do not ask relief, however, for cotton farmers alone, 
to the exclusion of other farmers. We are all in the same boat. 
I can look you candidly in the face and repeat the statement of 
that great statesman from Massachusetts who said that his 
patriotism was not bounded by State lines. I thank God I can 
look into your faces and say the same to-day. I love every 
State and every section of my country. 1 would like to see 
the farmers generally put on their feet ; the class who have done 
so much for our country, answering the call of the Nation in 
every crisis; that class which has given so many of our great 
statesmen to the country and from which so many of you, my 
colleagues, have come, 

This Congress is called into extra session to pass farm relief 
legislation, and it is certain to go down in history as one of the 
most memorable Congresses we have ever had, judged either 
from what it accomplished or what it failed to accomplish. I 
am ready to go all the way and give the farmer all the relief 
he is entitled to, not only by giving him cheaper fertilizer at 
Muscle Shoals but by passing a law. to stabilize his prices and 
give him a reasonable income on what he produces, which he has 
not had for many years. 

What destroyed Rome? Rome fell because she had pauperized 
her farmers and made peasants of them. Some say, “Give us 
a bold peasantry for the safety of the country.” I say not 
“ Give us a bold peasantry,” but “ Give us an independent agri- 
culture than can stand on its own feet.” That will make for the 
safety of the Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. My friend from Alabama knows that there 
has been a remarkable change in the country’s attitude toward 
the farmers in the six or eight years just passed. For years 
we have been trying to present the proposition that there is an 
agricultural problem. To-day we do not hear that any more, 
because everybody knows it. That in itself is wonderful prog- 
ress, It is noteworthy that in the last few years the people 
of America have come to realize that there is a farm prob- 
lem, and that it is now going to be settled by this farm board in 
the way they think will be best for the country. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank my good friend the gentleman 
from Nevada for that contribution. I think it is a great com- 
pliment to the past Congresses, If we have done that much 
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already in the interest of the farmers, we are likely to make 
still further progress in the near future, and I sincerely hope 
and predict that if we can once get some constructive legisla- 
tion on the statute books in the interest of the farmer we can 
amend it and will thereby develop rapidly a great nationul 
agricultural policy. [Applause.] 

In closing, may I call your attention to the words of two 
men who have spoken on different oecasions—one who spoke on 
the 4th of March, 1913, out in front of this Capitol, when he 
said, ‘Here muster the forces of humanity and not the forces 
of party.” My colleagues, I wish I might to-day speak with 
the voice of the 26,000,000 toiling farmers. The class of men 
and women who stand bareheaded when if perchance they get 
an opportunity to see once in a lifetime their Capitol. They 
thank God for such a country. They almost remove their shoes 
for they feel that they are on holy ground. 

This is the great people I call your attention to to-day. 
They send up their petitions over their frugal meals daily in 
the interest of their country. They made the first stand at 
Lexington, they leaped over the breastworks at New Orleans 
under Jackson, they joined their brothers from cities at San 
Juan Hill, and the Marne, Argonne. Let us forget party and 
everything but God, country, and that here muster the forcés 
of humanity. 

And may I call your attention to a paraphrase of the words 
spoken on the battle grounds of Gettysburg November 19, 1863, 
where no other man on any political occasion ever soared to 
the heights and spoke as that man did when he said: 


Let us reconsecrate ourselves to this unfinished work and rededicate 
ourselves to the cause which remains. 


[ Applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MAprres, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 1, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a copy of 
a letter written by the commissioners of agriculture of several 
of the New England States to the President of the United 
States, asking that the Muscle Shoals project be included in 
the legislative program to be submitted at this session of 
Congress; and I also ask that I may have like leave to print in 
the Recorp in the same way a letter written by myself to the 
President of the United States asking for a disposition of this 
project and the organization of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House in order that it might function in a 
disposition of the Muscle Shoals project. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by the 
House to extend my remarks in the Recorp I submit for inser- 
tion copy of letter written by commissioners of agriculture of 
several of the New England States, recommending and request- 
ing that the President of the United States include in the legis- 
lative program to be submitted to Congress at the present 
special session a disposition of the Muscle Shoals project. 

By virtue of the same permission I also submit for insertion 
in the Recorp copy of letter which I addressed to President 
Hoover on April 9, 1929, asking that the Muscle Shoals project 
be included in the legislative program for disposition at the 
present session and that he use his good office to have the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House organized for such dispo- 
sition of the project at the present session of Congress. 


ConcorD, N. H., March 14, 1929. 


1929 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


Hon. Herrert Hoover, 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The undersigned commissioners of agriculture, 
addressing you in the interest of the farmers of our respective States, 
ask that the disposition of Muscle Shoals be included in your legislative 
program for the extra session of Congress, and that the Government’s 
losses there, amounting to over $3,000,000 last year and totaling over 
$10,000,000, be stopped. We are confident that you will adhere to the 
policy of ex-President Coolidge (who favored the passage of the Madden 
Muscle Shoals bill) that any lease of the Government’s properties 
should provide for the large-scale production of nitrogen fertilizers at 
Muscle Shoals. 
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While we ourselves have no partiality for the Madden bill, we are 
opposed to any lease of the Muscle Shoals properties that does not 
specifically provide for the production of fertilizers in concentrated form 
to the full capacity of nitrate plant No. 2, with the manufacturer's 
profit not to exceed 8 per cent of the actual fair cost, and with a 
farmers’ board provided to supervise this cost. 

We heartily indorse your expressed determination to aid American 
farmers in their efforts to dispose of their products more profitably, and 
trust that legislation to this end will be worked out successfully during 
the coming session. We believe you will agree with us that agriculture 
should be granted equal opportunity with other groups to 
economically as well as to sell profitably. 

The purchase of commercial fertilizers constitutes one of the largest 
annual expenditures of the farmers. In 1928 they used over 8,000,000 
tons, which we estimate cost them at least $250,000,000. The most ex- 
element in commercial fertilizers, of course, is the nitrogen 
which they contain. For years our farmers have paid for this nitrogen 
at prices fixed in a foreign country by the Chilean Nitrate Producers’ 
Association. 


purchase 


pensive 


We have been assured that the development of the synthetic ammonia 
industry in this country would relieve farmers from this foreign price 
fixing and bring down the cost of nitrogen, but while domestic nitrogen 
in the form of synthetic nitrate of soda and by-product sulphate of 
ammonia is now being produced and marketed in this country in large 
quantity, Commerce Department records show that our importations of 
Chileon nitrate are larger than ever before (certain war years ex- 
cepted), and that our dependence upon Chile for nitrate is twice as 
great as before the war, while our farmers still pay substantially the 
same prices as formerly. From a statement published in Commerce 
Reports on September 3, 1928, it appears that the Chilean price 
fixing is to be continued and since our farmers are: paying more for 
their nitrate than European farmers, the prices fixed for the American 
market are likely to be higher than those of other countries. 

As ex-Secretary of Agriculture Jardine stated in his last annual 
report, one opportunity for cheaper fertilizer lies in the adoption of 
more concentrated forms of fertilizer materials which can be shipped 
long distances with large savings in freight and which can be handled 
by the farmer with much less labor and expense. If these concen- 
trated fertilizers, however, are to be sold at such prices that the 
savings in freight go to the purchaser instead of to the consumer, then 
much of the advantage referred to by the Secretary will never reach 
the farmer. 

You are perhaps familiar with one conspicuous opportunity which 
is offered to agriculture for obtaining at a single stroke the benefits 
of modern air-nitrogen production under favorable circumstances in 
concentrated form with the manufacturer's profit limited to 8 per cent 
of the fair cost of production and with distribution direct to the farmers 
through their own cooperative purchasing organizations under the 
supervision of a farmers’ board, which also determines what the actual 
cost has been for the protection of the consumers. This is the oppor- 
tunity offered in the Madden bill for the production by private initia- 
tive of a large tonnage of concentrated fertilizers at Muscle Shoals. 
The bill was reported favorably by the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House at the last session, and if agriculture is to have equality or 
opportunity with other occupations, we believe that no such opportunity 
for the farmer should be ignored, but should be included in any farm 
relief legislation considered by Congress at the extra session. You will 
remember that the Muscle Shoals inquiry commission, appointed by 
ex-President Coolidge, fund that a reducton in the delivered cost of 
fertilizers averaging 43 per cent might be expected under such con- 
ditions as are provided in the Madden bill. 

We believe that this offer, or a better proposal if one ean be had, 
should have the immediate attention of Congress at the extra session, 
and that legislation for the production of concentrated fertilizers at 
Muscle Shoals by private initiative should have the hearty indorsement 
of your administration as one effective means of farm relief, for we 
agreed with you when you stated in a former address, referring to the 
Tennessee River, that “ the devotion of a large part of the power which 
should be created here to the development of the electrochemical in- 
dustry is a national necessity for industry, agriculture, and for defense.” 

We are in utmost accord with your policy of equal opportunity for all 
groups, but we would remind you that the Boulder Dam Dill provides 
for the reclamation of 211,000 acres of land for the benefit of non- 
fertilizer-using States, at a cost of $38,500,000, upon which no interest 
at all is to be paid, while the farmers in fertilizer-using States can not 
obtain the use of the wasting water power at Muscle Shoals for the 
production of more concentrated and economical fertilizers, although 4 
per cent is offered on the estimated fair investment of the Government. 
To our mind, this is not equal opportunity, it is discrimination, for 
you will remember that Mr. Roosevelt when President made it clear 
that in the arid regions of the West it is not land but water which 
measures agricultural production, and we would emphasize the fact 
that in the fertilizer-using sections it is becoming truer every year that 
it is not land but fertilizer which measures crop production. 
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Trusting that the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals will not be per- 
mitted to continue in idleness with the power going to waste over the 
dam while Congress seeks elsewhere to find at least one effective means 
for the relief of agriculture, we are, 

Very respectfully, 
ANDREW L, FELKER, 
Chairman New England Muscle Shoals Committee, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, State of New Hampshire. 
Harry R. Lewis, 
Secretary New England Muscle Shoals Committee, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Rhode Island. 
EpwarpD H. JONES, 
Member New England Muscle Shoals Committee, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Vermont. 
ARTHUR W, GILBERT, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Massachusetts, 
FRANK P, WASHBURN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Maine. 


a WILLIAM B. DuRYEE, 
oy Secretary of Agriculture, New Jersey. 
. Jacos G. LIPMAN, 


Dean Agricultural College, New Jersey. 


ApriL 9, 1929. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: As a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, I am studying the farm-relief problem, a subject in which 
I am sure you are deeply interested. 

In this connection, I desire to heartily commend you for calling 
special session of the Congress to deal with this pressing problem. 

I understand that present plans contemplate the organization of 
only four committees in the House—namely, Agriculture, Ways and 
Means, Accounts, and Rules for dealing with the farm-relief program. 
In my judgment, these four committees will not adequately suffice for 
the purpose. At least, organization of the Military Affairs Committee 
will also be necessary for no complete farm-relief program can be 
enacted which does not solve, or ameliorate the fertilizer problem, 
particularly acute in the Southern States. Neither of the committees 
mentioned has jurisdiction of this subject. Certainly farm relief in- 
volves a disposition of the Muscle Shoals project, in which the Govern- 
ment now has an idle investment of more than $70,000,000. 

The object of this letter, Mr. President, is to request that you 
include in the legislative program to be submitted to Congress the 
disposition of the Muscle Shoals project, recommending that the plant 
be put into operation at the earliest practicable date and into the 
production of nitrates for the national defense in time of war, and 
fertilizer in time of peace, in accordance with section 124 of the 
national defense act of 1916. Under provision of this section the 
property was developed for the purpose aforesaid. 

The farmers of the United States use about 8,000,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer annually and they pay for it approximately $250,000,000. We 
imported last year 2,532,946 tons of fertilizer and materials—of this 
amount 1,138,017 tons of nitrates came from Chile and elsewhere. Ni- 
trates are now being sold to our inland consumers at from $48 to $50 
per ton, and on basis of former price will cost the farmer $54,624,816. 

The weight of expert testimony delivered before congressional com- 
mittees, touching the manufacture of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, shows 
that if the plant were put into active operation basis of full capacity 
it would produce all the fertilizer and nitrates necessary for our do- 
mestic use and that it should result in an annual saving to the farmers 
of from 30 to 50 per cent of the bill which they now pay for fertilizer, 
and in addition to this some $12,000,000 of the transportation costs 
which he now pays, or a total annual saving of around $90,000,000. 
Thus not only would the burden of such farmers be reduced in cost of pro- 
duction but it should also lessen the cost to the ultimate consumer. 
The operation of Muscle Shoals along lines suggested would, including 
both cost of fertilizer and transportation, result in an annual saving to 
the farmers of the Southern States more than $150,000,000. In addi- 
tion the farmers would obtain a nitrate with about 61 per cent plant 
food content, instead of 16 per cent as in the case of Chilean nitrates. 
The fertilizers would be used in the section to which I have alluded to 
a great extent in the production of cotton and cigarette tobacco and 
would therefore tend to aid rather than injure farmers in other sections 
of the Nation. 

Trusting that you may find it convenient and advisable to lend your 


good offices in the way I have suggested, I am, with sentiments of high 
regards, 
Yours truly, 


W. W. LARSEN. 
ADDRESS OF HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating an address 
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delivered by my colleague the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 
RoMJUE, over the radio, on April 20. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address feliv- 
ered by my colleague, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RoMJvE] over the radio, on April 20: 

FARM RELIEF 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, at the invitation of the 
management of this radio station to address you on this occasion, it 
gives me pleasure to get as quickly as possible to the thought I wish 
to convey to you. 

The Congress of the United States is now assembled in extra session 
in compliance with the cail of the President of the United States. 

One of the major questions to be considered, and, in fact, is now 
being considered, is the farmers’ situation or problem, and how to 
remedy the distress and bankruptcy which is stalking the land and 
involving agriculture. The farm relief bill now before the Lower House 
of Congress has the approval of Mr. Hoover, and may be said to be the 
administration bill. 

It is heralded as the carrying out of the Republican Party’s pledge 
given before the last election to give relief to the farmers. When it is 
passed, as it most likely will be, the press, so far as it is in sympathy 
with Mr. Hoover’s program, will say to the public—and particularly 
will it inform the farmer, that he has been given relief and that the 
Republican campaign pledge has been kept. 

While the proposed bill now before Congress is heralded as the farm 
relief bill, I am sure I can truthfully say that those who are in close 
contact with the program of legislation for the alleged purpose of aid- 
ing the farmer know that a protective tariff bill is contemplated to be 
passed at this extra session, and judging from the proceedings that 
have been going on before the Ways and Means Committee, which has 
recently been in session considering tariff proposals, it is apparent that 
after the present bill now pending is out of the way, a protective tariff 
bill is intended to be passed for the alleged purpose of further aiding 
the farmer with his surplus crops, 

Instead of the proposed tariff legislation giving the farmer relief the 
farmer may expect nothing else from that tariff legislation than, com- 
paratively speaking, wherever he receives a nickel’s worth of benefit he 
will be penalized and burdened in the interest of other industries per- 
haps five times or more as much as the benefits he receives. The fact 
is that it is now generally conceded by nearly everyone who is informed 
on the farmers’ problems, and who has studied them from the stand- 
point of legislation, that there is a necessity of disposing of the farmers’ 
surplus crops, most of which surplus must go to the world market, and 
many of the outstanding students of the farmers’ surplus crops have 
long ago recognized that a tariff will not take care of his situation nor 
bring relief to the farmer where he has a surplus production. 

Being a Democrat, to make that statement some who are not in 
accord with Democratic principles might say that such a statement com- 
ing from a Democrat should be looked at as a partisan statement; there- 
fore to satisfy, or at least to offer you the views of men who are well 
posted on this point, I propose to give you not my own statement on 
this matter but the statements of some prominent Republicans who have 
heretofore expressed their views on this point, and I think if you will 
follow me closely you will see that the views of these Republicans are 
not in agreement with those Republicans who now assert you can aid 
the farmer with a high protective tariff as it applies to his surplus 
crops. 

Therefore I quote to you the statement of Senator Gooding, who for- 
merly represented the State of Idaho in the United States Senate. On 
June 24, 1926, at page 11865, CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD, this distinguished 
Republican said: 

“There are four great agricultural products which can not be pro- 
tected by a tariff because we produce a surplus and we must sell that 
upon the world market, which means the world market price in America 
for wheat, cotton, hogs, and corn.” 

As witness No. 2 I quote from the CoNGRMSSIONAL Recorp of August 
2, 1909, Senator Bristow, a Republican Senator at that time from the 
State of Kansas, as follows: 

“We raise far more wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs than we consume, 
and the result is that the farmer can not be protected by a tariff 
because the price of his produce is fixed by the world market.” 

As witness No. 3 I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, August 
11, 1922, another distinguished Republican United States Senator who 
was in the Senate at that time, Senator Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, as 
follows : 

“TI come from an agricultural State. It seems to me that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber], in his zeal to put such an im- 
mense tariff on these agricultural products—higher than we have ever 
had before, higher than there was any necessity for—has done s0 
simply to oil the protection machine for the woolen schedule and some 
other schedules in the bill.” 
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“This bill in its entirety Is a more radical and more extreme measure 
so far as protection is concerned than even the Payne-Aldrich law. I 
had hoped, Mr. President, that protection would not run mad as it has 
done, I never in all my life saw such a swarm of men as were around 
the Finance Committee while they had this bill before them, and most 
of them got their work in well.” 

As witness No, 4 I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, July 13, 
1922, another Republican, Senator Lenroot, who on that occasion said: 

“Instead of such rates as this being something to the credit of the 


Republican Party, they tend to damn the Republican Party if they 
are put into the bill.” 

And again on July 26, 1922, he said: 

“The Payne-Aldrich bill was crooked, yet if it had not hurt the 


American people there would have been no such political revolution as 
followed, There is very little difference between the Payne-Aldrich 
bill and the duties reported in this.” 


As witness No 5, I quote from the Conq@resstonaL Recorp a dis- 
tinguished Republican Senator, who was in the Senate at that time, 
on June 22, 1909, Senator McCumber, coauthor of the Fordney- 


McCumber tariff law. 

“The wheat acreage to-day is producing a surplus of wheat which 
must be thrown into the world market, thereby keeping down the 
price of the home product, tariff or no tariff.” 

And, continuing, he said: 

“The only good reason allowing products to come into this 
country to compete with own is to hold down and prevent any 
extortionate charges being made by the preducers in our own country. 
We want foreign competition to prevent combination.” 

As witness No. 6, I quote another distinguished Republican witness 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 29, 1926. The Recorp dis- 
closes that Senator CAPppPrEr said: 

“Unless he (the farmer) is unable to put his price up, it will not 
be long before he will be demanding a reduction of the protective 
tariff which keeps up the price of the manufactured articles he con- 
sumes. As a seller he (the farmer) must in world markets ; 
as a buyer he must buy in a protected home market. As a seller he 
must take the world price; as a buyer he must pay the American pro- 
tected price. It is absurd to assume that the farmer will long remain 
content at such a disadvantage. He demands adjustment.” 

In writing to the New York Times, Senator Cappsr is quoted as 


saying: 


He said: 


for 


our 


compete 


“When all is said and done we find that Liverpool usually decides 
how much our farmers gét for their wheat.” 

As witness No. 7, from the Recorp of January 1926, I quote my 
progressive Republican friend whom I know so well and in whom 
I have great confidence, Congressman BROWNE, of Wisconsin. On that 
occasion he said: 

“Deflation, high freight and high tariff duties the three 
principal of the farmer's bankrupt condition to-day. Also 
placing a high tariff of 41 ccnts per bushel on wheat and other farm 
products that we have a surplus of and export we all know does not 
benefit the farmer. It was simply a pretext to give the manufacturers 
a chance to place the exorbitant duties upon their products,” 

As witness No. 8, I from Uncle Joe 
committee of farm-implement manufacturers in 


om 
25, 


rates, are 


causes 


quote Cannon, 


1896: 


speaking to a 





“Why do you tell me of these things. Don’t you think I know. 
Takes Jones, of Nevada. We gave him a tariff on borax, a tariff 
that trebled American prices, that he was no more entitled to than 


I am entitled to your watch—durn him, we had to have his yote.” 

As witness No. 9, I quote Secretary of Agriculture H. C. Wallace, 
August, 1923, as follows: 

“ The 


ruinously low price of wheat in 1923 is not a new agri- 
cultural disaster. It is just one more acute symptom of the general 
trouble from which agriculture is suffering. The disease itself is the 


distorted relationship between prices of farm products and 
other commodities. This is not a new diagnosis. It has been pointed 
out from time to time for the last two and one-half years. The farmer 


prices of 


could get along fairly well with present prices of wheat he has to 
sell if prices of what he must buy were down accordingly. Sut prices 
on other things remain high. That is what hurts. When all is said 


and done the fundamental fact remains to be dealt with. Agriculture 
and industry and commerce must be brought into more nearly normal 
relationship, and until this is done these acute agriculture troubles 
will develop one after another.” 

As witness No. 10, 1 quote from the Gallinger-Lodge committee. 
In 1910 the Republicans, through a_ special Senate committee, were 
forced to admit the fraud and deception they had practiced on the 


farmers by a tariff on agricultural products in their report and through 
their campaign textbook as follows: 
“The tariff on the farmers’ products, such as wheat, corn, rye, bar- 


ley, cattle and other livestock, did not and could not in any way 
affect the prices of these products.” 

On this committee was Chairman Gallinger; Senators Lodge, of 
Massachusetts; Crawford, of South Dakota; Smoor of Utah; and 
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McCumber, of North Dakota. Their report on the effect of the tariff 
on agricultural products was. unanimous. 

As witness No. 11, I quote from Senator Cummins, of Iewa, on 
June 22, 1909, as follows, when asked in the Senate if he thought that 
the tariff on agricultural] products helped the farmer, said: 

“TI do and it idle for even an enthusiast to 
price of these products is directly affected by the tariff.” 

As witness No. 12, I quote from W. F. Murphy, acting chairman of 
the farmers’ legislative committee, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD of May 12, 
1926, page 9281, containing a statement of Mr, Murphy of March 17, as 
follows: 

“T paid for that gang plow in 1914, $60. The last price, as I recall it, 
on that plow was $150. I had the alternative of either not taking the 
plow that I actually had to have to farm my land or paying $90 extra 
price. Will you please tell me what ability I had to pass $90 or any 
yart of $90 back into the system to get it back?” 

As witness No. 13, I quote from H. E. Miles, chairman of the Fair 
Tariff League, also a Republican, CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, May 12, 1906: 

“The present tariff crucifies two groups—farmers and women. Farm- 
ers by reducing the purchasing power of their products until the farm- 
ers’ dollar is a 75-cent dollar, and by severely restricting their foreign 
markets—women by declaring everything they wear a luxury and taxing 
it as if its purchase was a sin. It is brutal to tax their things from 
60 cent, leaving only the rich to use beautiful things from 
abroad of slight initial cost and to make American retail prices some- 
times five times the foreign costs,” 

And continuing, Mr. Miles said: 

‘What it means to American farmers to produce and sell on virtually 
a free-trade basis, to buy their requirements from profiteering manufac- 
turers and to have their foreign market restricted is indicated in official 
reports that 41 per cent of all persons adjudged bankrupt in Idaho in 
were farmers, and that from 32 to 78 per cent of all the bank- 
Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South 

Montana were The tarif picks their pockets. 


not; is assert 


that the 








to 90 per 
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1922 
ruptcies in 
taukota, and 
That the 

As witness friend and 
old I have known so long and well and in 
whose judgment and ability I have very great confidence. He known 
one of the foremost economists in the United States, Benjamin M. 
Anderson, a Missourian by birth, formerly professor of economics of 
Harvard, and now economist of the Chase National Bank in New York, 
in an article by him, said: 

“Commodities which we produce in excess of 


Kansas, 
farmers. 





eatin te 
trouble. 


No. 14, it gives me pleasure to quote from a 
schoolmate of mine whom 


is 


is 
as 


our domestic require- 


ments, as wheat and cotton, can not be raised in price by the tariff, 
and their foreign markets are injured by the reduced ability of their 
foreign customers to sell goods to the United States and get dollars 


with which to buy the goods they wish to export. 
both these factors apply is agriculture.” 

In view of the statements of Mr. Anderson, who is a Democrat, and 
these distinguished Republicans it would seem that the present Repub- 
lican administration should hesitate before attempting to mislead the 
farmers of the country in any effort to make them believe that a high 
protective tariff will aid them in regard to their surplus. 

I hope you will listen now to the words of the Supreme Court of the 
United in the Marshall case. It 

“To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property 
of the 


A typical case where 


States 


said: 


citizens and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals 
the less 
called 


robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is 


taxation.” 
How 
duction 


blind must a farmer be to be unable to see that with overpro- 
and surplus crops the high protective tariff does him great 
injury in the commodities he has to purchase while it returns him on 
these surplus crops no benefit. 

In view the widespread eovering the agricultural 
section, the farm population is entitled to some assistance. Limit of 
time will not permit me on this occasion to discuss all the causes of 
the farmers’ present distress, but the chief ones are the tariff policy 
now in force and surplus production as compared with 
markets. 

If 


of depression 


available 


there is a genuine desire on the part of those in charge of the 
present Republican administration to aid the farmer to the fullest 
extent, immediate step taken to remove the tariff, or at 
least a large portion of it, that is now upon the articles the farmer is 
using and compelled by the very nature of upon 
the farm 

This one act itself will not give complete relief, 
yay in that direction. The Republican 
branch of the Government can do this 
they wish to do so 

Second. The second step should be 
schedules now in force on many articles the farmer, along with the 
general consuming public, nas to buy. This policy will not be pursued, 
of course, for the very real reason that the political party in charge of 
the administration of the Government’s affairs has its ear more 


an should be 


his business to use 
but it will go a long 
Party now in power in every 
in less than 10 days’ time if 


to reduce some of the tariff 
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attuned to the whisper of the industrial centers of the Atlantic seaboard 
than to the solemn but sincere voice of the people of the agricultural 
sections of the several States. 

This reduction could be made without destroying or reducing a pro- 
tective policy to the point of unjust injury to any legitimate industry. 

Legislation destructive of legitimate industry, of course, should not 
be indulged in, and it is equally true that the Government should not 
through any political party or management allow the pockets of the 
many to be picked and plundered for the benefit of the few. 

In conclusion may we say that the Republican Party, in complete 
control and in full authority, has the power to pass or refuse the 
passage of any law. 

In view of such a situation, I am sure many of you are in accord 
with me in expressing the hope and desire that eventually the farmer 
will not be left with only the assurance that such legislation as has 
been given by the party in power is only a “ noble experiment.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FARM RELIEF 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, the fellow that 
said he made his money by buying straw hats in the winter- 
time expressed the underlying fundamental basis of all political 
economy and sounded the depths of the philosophy of success. 
He spoke, according to a colored preacher, a mouthful. Every- 
thing else that has been said on the subject in all of its rami- 
fications is “that elaboration which is a supererogation.” An- 
other fellow once remarked that the South was a condensed- 
milk country with cows running wild. By way of getting 
diversification into the minds of the obstinate, this is a knock- 
out observation. Another fellow said the South was prostrated 
not so much by the Civil War as by the slogan “ Cotton is king.” 
That high-sounding, sonorous declaration made every cotton 
planter feel that he was an aristocrat and that it was far 
beneath his dignity to raise a hog, a chicken, or a cow. And 
right here we may as well remember that an aristocrat is a 
rich Democrat, and a Democrat is a poor aristocrat. 

Some slogans are dangerous if not destructive. Some are 
more destructive than billions of tons of dynamite. The chief 
value of this bill is that it will promote organization among the 
farmers which will become a national asset in time of peace 
and war, particularly during the latter period. No marketing 
and distribution system is worthy of the name that is not based 
on thorough organization. That organization will work most 
effectively when our transportation system is coordinated, con- 
solidated, unified, so that its tremendous benefits will result 
expeditiously and economically. Listen to a “voice from the 
bleachers.” Notwithstanding pious declarations, pulpit utter- 
ances, tear-stained stanzas, and sentimental throbbings, war has 
not been effaced from the face of this earth. The world condi- 
tions that make for war are far more menacing to-day than 
they were at any time prior to August 1, 1914, when some one 
started to set the world on fire and almost succeeded in doing so. 
It does not require a surgical operation on any cranium deserv- 
ing of the compliment to show him that we did not grow into 
the giant stature we have attained in any other manner than by 
the mailed fist. 

The Indian, the Negro, and the Mexican are exhibits of the 
march to continental greatness. Harsh! Of course it is, but 
you may read sacred and profane history and if you find any 
national growth except through the law and power of force, 
then proclaim it to the world and we will all fall down and 
worship you as a rara avis, or in the simple eloquence of 
Broadway, a rare bird. In other words we ought to be pre- 
pared industrially, commercially, agriculturally, militarily, and 
navally, the last two preparations not being the least im- 
portant. And a unified transportation system is essential to 
their existence and one without which agriculture will sicken 
and die no matter how much medicine you give it, govern- 
mental or otherwise. Let us pass this bill without the Trojan 
horse entry called debenture. Of course the agitator who 
lives as a lobbyist wants to muddy the waters. He does not 
want farm or any other kind of legislation. He wants agi- 
tation. This does not go for any Congressman. It is meant 
as a kick against the pestiferous propagandists and infernal 
lobbyists who fill Washington and themselves. What is the 
Biblical phrase “ Where the carcas is found there will the 
vultures be gathered ”? 

Indispensately ancillary to this bill is the necessity for flood 
control and waterway development. I do not think I have to go 
into details or offer proof. We have passed that stage. But 
we must press for the perfection of a flood-control policy which 
will provide for reservoirs. They will give you the ideal sys- 
tem—one that will make for power that will furnish heat, 
light, energy to every house and plant within a hundred miles of 
the banks of the river, make for a full navigable stream through- 
out the year and prevent through storage areas the floods which 
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are now such a national loss and menace. Some time since I ex- 
pressed myself on this subject and as that paper, so satisfactorily 
to myself, expressed my cogitations, ruminations, reflections, and 
so forth, on the subject I am going to reproduce them here. The 
day is not so far oif when we will have the complete national 
defense that we need—a prosperous agricultural population, a 
wonderful waterway system that will be a part of our trans- 
portation consolidation, including the barge line, which has re- 
ceived a tremendous propulsion as a result of the decision ren- 
dered on April 22 by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordering railroads connecting with barge lines to establish joint 
rates and through routes. Soon there will be many barge lines. 

Within the next 20 years this dream will be a reality. New 
Orleans, on the banks of the Mississippi River, will be at the 
crossroads, as it were, of a commerce moving east and west 
upon this great system of waterways that will carry a mer- 
chandise so vast as to be unimaginable. That great and 
flourishing city now is destined by sheer force of its geographical 
position to become one of the greatest cities and trade marts 
of the world. Flood control is assured, and that means a rain- 
bow to the storms of life, the evening beams that will smile the 
clouds away to the people of that fertile section known as the 
alluvial valley of the Mississippi. The flood control bill or act 
will always be regarded as one of the great achievements of the 
administration of Mr. Coolidge. It is a great, constructive legis- 
lative program. 

In the magnitude of the operations that will be conducted 
under and in conformity with this program even the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal must take second place. But the 
people of the Mississippi Valley must not be misled or deluded 
into the thought that their work in the way of solving the 
Mississippi problem is at an end. As long as rain and snow fall 
from above us on the places beneath between the Alleghenies 
and the Rocky Mountains and from far over the Canadian 
boundary line shall we have, in the springtime particularly, 
great volumes of water seeking in accordance with the law that 
governs them the lowest spots and terrain in the journey to the 
tulf of Mexico and out into the Atlantic Ocean. The lowest 
spot is a great stretch, winding its way tortuously, so that at 
times it looks like a coil within a coil and sometimes like a 
great spiral, horizontally moving on to its ultimate destination. 
That is the Mississippi River and all of the rivers that flow into 
it from east to west and are called its tributaries. In the 
House caucus room there was exposed by the Committee on 
Flood Control during its many notable hearings in a great effort 
to solve the problem a skeleton of the Father of Waters and its 
many attendants. It attracted great attention because it focused 
the mind at once upon the vastness of the territory drained by 
this wonderful system, and at once the thought sprang into the 
mind of the beholder, Why is it that these rivers, traversing the 
heart of the continent, are not so cared for that they would make 
for the support of the greatest water transportation fleet that the 
world has ever known? That query will not down. Like 
Banquo’s ghost, it will not down. It will be asked by genera- 
tion after generation of Americans until the affirmative, satis- 
fying answer is given—a complete, navigable waterway cover- 
ing this tremendous reach of territory, upon which will float 
myriads of vessels, barges, rafts, and towboats that will carry 
to and fro the commerce of the multitude of people that will 
increase the already large population found upon the farms 
and in the cities of the valley. 

Mr. Speaker, vast as our imports and exports are they are 
relatively but a small part of our total commerce, foreign and 
domestic. And while that foreign commerce is greatly to be 
wished and much to be cared for, still if the necessities of some 
tremendous requirements demanded it we could live within 
ourselves and bid defiance to the rest of the world. Should we 
ever be pushed to it from any threat from beyond the Atlantic 
or the Pacific we could, with a waterway system properly de- 
veloped to meet the great demands that would be made upon it, 
so arrange our lines, without any great economic disturbance, to 
live among ourselves. Our domestic commerce would maintain 
the Republic, financially, commercially, and socially until 
troubled nights of danger were over. For that domestic com- 
merce, great as it is to-day, may be doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled within the next 10 years. For, Mr. Speaker, our 
civilization will not have justified itself until every home in 
America, and throughout the world for that matter, is a home 
in the finest and noblest sense of the word, a home with suf- 
ficient rooms to make for that home life which is essential to the 
life of America. Every home should have a bathroom, be 
lighted by electricity for heating and cooking purposes. Our 
waterfalls throughout the country will some day be utilized 
to make for that power which will transmit electric energy to 
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every household in the Republic. Upon the 
pictures that will ennoble the thought of the boys and girls in 
that home. Every parlor should be ornamented with statuary 
to stimulate the imagination of children to do noble things. 
There should be rugs and carpets upon the floor. There should 
be musical instruments; and upon every table there should be an 
abundance of foodstuffs so as to make for a great, healthy, 
vigorous America. It should be a land flowing with milk and 
honey so that its citizenry, men and women, will be willing 
to fight for it as a land that they will have an even better 
cause than now to love for the great blessings that will spring 
from its life. 


The point I wish to make is that our domestic commerce is | 


yet in its ‘infancy and that its proper promotion, particularly 
in the way of encouraging finer homes, will make for a demand 
upon our factories that will keep their wheels revolving and 
humming, making sweetest music to the ears of a vast number 
of employees who will be happy in the good wages they will 
receive and the fact that they are adding to the pleasures of 
their countrymen by the generous output from their mills. 
This will make for enormous commerce, and I make the pre- 
diction, Mr. Speaker, that as a result of the operations of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation that the day is not far distant 
when railroads as the major factor in our transportation system 
will as a result of sheer economic necessity go into the operation 
of great barges, flats, and towboats as a part of their transpor- 
tation machinery. It would not be surprising if in the course of 
years our whole transportation system were not so changed as 
to be almost unthinkable from what it is to-day. 


the greatest low-cost transportation system obtainable. The 


Republic will be driven to this by economic law and as a result | 
of a laudable ambition to remain in the vanguard of the civiliza- | 


tion of the present time— 
Do well thy work—it shall succeed, 
In thine or in another’s day, 
And thou that lack the victor’s need, 


Thou shall not want the toiler’s pay— 


from colonial times, a thought which acted upon has brought 


us to the wonderful place we have reached. 
still at sunrise. Noon is far away, and we will go on toiling 
unremittingly so that our children’s children will enjoy the 
fruits of our labors and work for the tremendously brilliant 
future that lies ahead of them. Yes, Mr. Speaker, the signing 
of the flood control bill is a great day, but we must not forget 
that it is an authorization bill, and that under the provisions of 
another law, that creating the Bureau of the Budget, the Chief 
of Engineers will submit estimates from year to year for the 
work that will have to be done and that the Committee on 
Appropriations will write appropriation bills in accordance with 
the recommendations of the bureau. We must not forget that 
this is a world of change, congressionally as well as otherwise, 
and that there may be attempts made to so amend this great 
bill as to render its provisions nugatory. We must as watch- 
men upon the towers be ever upon the alert to not only prevent 
its emasculation but to improve it so as to make for that 
waterway system that has been in the minds not of dreamers 
but of statesmen like Herbert Hoover. 

The inland waterway bill does not make for the Government 
going into business. It is a great experiment, which its pro- 
ponents know will last as an experiment only for a few years, 
when it will undergo a change of hands as a result of its suc- 
cessful operation and private enterprise will pay handsomely 
for its then equipment. Great credit is due to the men who 
have advocated the operation of this line from the Twin 
Cities down to New Orleans and thence over to Mobile and 
3irmingham. They have planted a tree which will bear golden 
fruit. 

The territory pictured by me of the Mississippi Valley com- 
prises two-thirds of the total national area. It domiciles over 
half of the entire population. Its contributions to the national 
wealth are 68 per cent of exportable products, 52 per cent of 
manufactures, and 70 per cent of agricultural products of the 
Nation. 

In this territory is contained the industrial center of the 
Nation, at the foot of Lake Michigan; the agricultural center, 
near the confluence of the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers; and 
the center of population in southwestern Indiana, close to the 
Illinois line. 

For this chief wealth-producing section of the United States 
and of the world the natural arteries of transportation are the 


walls should be | 


| The State of Illinois, at the cost of $20,000,000 


Many bold | 
thinkers already envision a future in which railroads will run | 
at right angles to all of our great rivers and in this altered plan | 
the highways will be made to render a service so as to make for | 


| wise harbors aggregate more than $500,000,000. 


But I say we are | 
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Great Lakes and the Mississippi-Illinois-Ohio River systems, 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Federal Government has spent nearly $430.000,000 on 
waterways in the Mississippi Basin. Of this, over $100.000.000 
Were appropriated to the development of the Mississippi from 
its mouth to the Ohio and about one hundred million more to 
the improvement of the Ohio and its immediate confluence. As 
a result of this national effort the Mississippi is navigable by 
barge of 9-foot draught from Cairo to the Gulf and the Ohio 
from the industrial centers of western Pennsylvania to its 
confluence with the Mississippi. 

At an expenditure of $60,000,000 the people of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago have dredged and improved the northern 
link of the Illinois-Mississippi waterway from Chicago to Joliet. 

more, has partly 
completed and has under construction the continuing link from 


Joliet to Utica. 


In the heart of this system of waterways—a clot, blocking off 
the circulation of lake traffic from the rivers to the south and 
east—is the undredged section of the Illinois-Mississippi Rivers 
from Utica to Cairo. The opening of this artery iivelves the 


| expenditure by the National Government of less than $5,000,000, 


plus an undetermined sum of perhaps $25,000,000 for compen- 
sating works to maintain and restore lake levels. The improve- 
meut itself consists of deepening to 9 feet the two rivers between 


| Utica and Cairo, removing four locks and dams in the Illinois, 


and assuring a constant and adequate flow of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Mississippi. 

Adequate navigation of the Mississippi from St. Louis and 
of the Ohio-Mississippi from Pittsburgh to the Gulf and the 
Great Lakes is dependent upon the construction of this link. 

The Government has appropriated approximately $40,000,000 
for deepening the Missouri from Kansas City to St. Louis and 
the Mississippi from Minneapolis to the latter metropolis. The 
project will change the present 314-foot depth to one of 6 feet. 

Total Federal appropriations for the improvement of coast- 
The cost of the 
Panama Canal was nearly $400,000,000. These expenditures 
were borne by all of the people, yet because of the undeveloped 
link in the Lakes to Gulf waterway, agriculture and industry 


tei : : , | in this great central empire are withheld from their full share 
is the stirring thought that has been in the minds of Americans 


in the benefits of these improvements, and the shippers of this 
section are forced to compete disadvantageously with those of 
the eastern centers. 

An illustration of this inequality is in the fact that machinery 
can be shipped from points in the Middle West by rail to the 
eastern seaboard, thence by water through the Panama Canal 
to Pacific ports, more cheaply than it ean be sent by rail direct 
from the point of manufacture to its western destination. 

About 7,000,000 tons of cargo passed through the Panama 
Canal in 1919; in 1924 this tonnage had increased to between 
27,000,000 and 30,000,000. The Ohio-Monongaheia-Allegheny 
Rivers system carried about 38,000,000 tons in 1923. The Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Rivers service, under adverse conditions, in the 
first years of operation transported 4,000,000 tons of freight. In 
about this same period one railroad operating between Chicago 
and the Gulf increased its freight tonnage from 38,000,000 to 
over 55,000,000. 

In the immediate territory traversed by the projected Illinois- 
Mississippi improvement 25,000,000 tons of freight a year are 
immediately available for the waterway, which will have an 
annual capacity of 60,000,000 tons. 

The city of Chicago alone uses annually about 38,000,000 tons 
of coal, with consumption increasing at the rate of 1,000,600 
tons a year. Over half of this coal is mined in southern Illi- 
nois, within one day’s motor-truck haul of the Illinois River. 
The construction of the Illinois-Mississippi deep waterway will 
lower the cost of this coal in the Chicago district by about $1 
a ton, with a commensurate reduction in the cost of coal shipped 
by this 9-foot channel to such lake cities as Milwaukee, Duluth, 
Superior, and Detroit. As another indicant of the tonnage avail- 
able for shipment by this waterway, 200,000,000 bushels of grain 
are raised yearly in Illinois within hauling distance of the river. 

Every congressional district in the States of South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, and Missouri utilized the Mississippi barge line 
during its first five years of operation. The water rates being 
20 per cent lower than corresponding rail rates, this barge line 
saved for shippers directly $3,392,000 and indirectly an inde 
terminate sum through reduction in the rates of competing 
railroads. 

The industrial and agricultural centers of the Allegheny 
watershed and of the South can be linked by water routes with 
the Great Lakes only by the construction of the deep waterway 
between Utica and Cairo. 
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Over half of the Nation’s population can secure the full 
benefits of the Panama Canal investment only through this 
construction, 

The Federal Government, by the small expenditure involved, 
can enhance immeasurably the value of the $550,000,000 invest- 
ment in Mississippi Basin waterways, and can give to all of 
the people of the United States the most comprehensive system 
of water transportation in the world. 

The matter is in the hands of the National Congress, and 
Congress will answer patriotically with the vision of statesmen. 
Millions will silently think, ‘“ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” 

There remains but one task to be accomplished, and that will 
soon be finished when the rivers and harbors bill now pending 
in the House will be enacted into law. For that bill carries in 
its provisions a proposed survey of the industrial canal which 
in the lower part of the city of New Orleans connects the Mis- 
sissippi River and Lake Pontchartrain with a view of deter- 
mining the advisability of remunerating the local interests for 
the expenditures made in the construction of that great canal 
which is a sine qua non to the great waterway system and 
transportation agency that will build up a commerce so huge as 
to defy the efforts of the statisticians to approximate it in their 
prognostications. Only the one that has the faith in him can 
see the numberless towns and cities yet unborn that are to 
adorn the banks of this immense waterway—cities and towns 
that will promote the welfare of our country and bring happi- 
ness to millions who will find unending employment in the in- 
calculable commerce that will move over an inland route from 
Boston to the Rio Grande. Not only will this make for the de- 
velopment of a commerce that will pale into insignificance all of 
the argosies dreamed of in the past, but will make for a mili- 
tary defense that has been urged by Secretaries of War and 
Commerce for many years past in every succeeding administra- 
tion since the Civil War. 

Mr. Speaker, when the United States sprang into existence in 
1789 as a result of the Great Constitutional Convention that gave 
birth to that wonderful federation, no one believed that in the 
incredibly short period of 140 years that the United States 
would be composed of 48 great Commonwealths and would reach 
from the Canadian line down to the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
then only 13 States or Colonies straggling along the Atlantic 
coast. 

No dreamer was fantastic enough to look into the future 
and tell the world that he beheld a dream so dazzling as the 
imperial civilization that is our boast and our glory of to-day. 
Stand before a map of our country and look. See it as it 
rolls under your gaze from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Ponder 
over the trials and tribulations of the American pioneers as 
they marched westward, setting around the Great Lakes, and 
then over the Mississippi and across the Louisiana Purchase, 
which became their own in 1808, and across the Rockies to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, either through the Oregon Terri- 
tory, the American title to which was established in 1846, 
or by way of the empire ceded to us by Mexico in 1848, and 
you will realize that performance has outgrown any promise 
that might have been made when the Constitution of our 
country was adopted. Gaze at that map and see the Lone Star 
State, with a territory as great as that of the Republic of Ger- 
many. Look down and see Alaska at the bottom of the map, 
whose mountains and lakes defy the brush of the painter or 
the tongue of the poet to describe. Glance at the Philippines, 
queen of the eastern seas, fairest of all Edens, with Samoa, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and 
drink in the thought that Old Glory, the flag of our country, 
waves under the icy gale and beneath the northern lights as 
proudly as it floats under the balmy breezes and the soft and 
glorious radiance of the southern cross. 

Mr. Speaker, we who have fought the good fight for inland 
and coastal waterways are not mere dreamers. We have grown 
old witnessing many marvelous accomplishments by our coun- 
try. One great conquest after another has been her proud 
achievement. We who are looking westward see a greater des- 
tiny ahead than the wonderful civilization that blesses us 
to-day. The sunset of life gives us mystical lore and coming 
events cast their shadows before. Boston to the Rio Grande, 
with New Orleans at the crossroads, means for the greater 
glory of our country in peace times and a means of national 
defense in times of war, which I hope will never come again to 
curse the world with its horrors, atrocities, and crucifixions. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Sprout of Ilinois (at the request of Mr. BuckBEg), indefinitely, 
on account of the death of his daughter, 
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ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 23, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred to, as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 1640) to authorize an 
appropriation to provide a hospital, domiciliary, and eut-patient 
dispensary facilities in the State of West Virginia for persons 
entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 1641) to amend paragraph 
501 of Schedule 5 of an act entitled “An act to provide revenue 
and regulate commerce with foreign countries and encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 21, 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 1642) to place 
assayers in the classified civil service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1643) to promote labor and industry in 
the United States by expanding in the foreign field the service 
now rendered by the United States Department of Labor in 
acquiring and diffusing useful information regarding labor and 
industry, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1644) relating to the induction of regis- 
trants who applied and were accepted for induction and as- 
signed to educational institutions for special and technical 
training under the provisions of the act approved August 31, 
1918, but whose induction without fault of their own was not 
completed ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1645) adding a new section to the La 
Follette Act of March 4, 1915, chapter 153, to be known as sec- 
tion 14a, providing side ladders for vessels and a penalty for 
failure to carry equipment; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1646) to amend a section of the act en- 
titled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1647) to amend an act entitled “An act 
reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on 
an equitable basis, increasing postal rates, to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 
1925 ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 1648) to amend section 5 of 
the second Liberty bond act as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 1649) to amend the bank- 
ruptey law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1650) to amend section 288 of the Judicial 
Code, same being section 420, title 28, of the Code of Laws of 
the United States of America, in force December 6, 1926; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1651) to amend section 2169 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, in respect of the definition of a white per- 
son; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1652) to prevent obstruction and burdens 
upon interstate trade and commerce in copyrighted motion- 
picture films, and to prevent the restraint upon the free compe- 
tition in the production, distribution, and exhibition of copy- 
righted motion-picture films, and to prevent the further monop- 
olization of the business of producing, distributing, and exhib- 
iting copyrighted motion pictures, by prohibiting blind booking 
and block booking of copyrighted motion-picture films and by 
prohibiting the arbitrary allocation of such films by distributors 
to theaters in which they or other distributors have an interest, 
direct or indirect, and by prohibiting the arbitrary refusal to 
book or sell such films to exhibitors in which they have no such 
interest ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1653) to remit the duty on a carillon of 
bells which was imported for the Church of Good Counsel, 
Borough of Brooklyn, State of New York; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1654) repealing the act of July 31, 1912, 
prohibiting the importation and the interstate transportation 
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of films or other pictorial representations of prize fights, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1655) to create a negro industrial com- 
mission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1656) to authorize the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to furnish a firing squad to fire 
the customary salute for any ex-service man; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1657) to establish a fish-cultural station 
on Long Island Sound at Montauk Point; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 1658) regulating the pay- 
ment of pensions to guardians; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 1659) providing for 
the necessary surveys, studies, investigations, and engineering of 
the southern Lassen reclamation project in Lassen County, Calif., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1660) to authorize the payment of three 
months’ pay to certain clerical assistants in the legislative 
branch of the Government; to the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1661) for the inclusion of certain lands 
in the Lassen National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1662) making the 9th day of September 
of each year a holiday for Federal employees in the State of 
California ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 1663) to designate a building 
site for the National Conservatory of Music of America, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 1664) to authorize the 
erection of a Veteran’s Bureau hospital in the State of West 
cont to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
ation. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 1665) to authorize appropria- 
tions for construction at military posts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 1666) to amend the national 
prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 1667) authorizing the dis- 
position of certain lands in Minnesota; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1668) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to determine the value of services and expenses of 
delegates and representatives of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota sent to Washington, D. C., by said Indians, 
and to certify the amount to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the purpose of making settlement therefor; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1669) authorizing the Pillager Bands of 
Chippewa Indians, residing in the State of Minnesota, to sub- 
mit ciaims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1670) to provide for more expeditious 


settlement of money claims against the United States, and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1671) to authorize an investigation of the 
annuity or membership rolls of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota for the purpose of purifying said rolls; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1672) prohibiting the use of the word 
“Army ” or “ Navy,” or both, in the name of a store or company 
engaged in mercantile business; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1673) to extend the benefits of certain pen- 
sion laws to the officers, sailors, and marines on board the 
U. S. S. Maine when that vessel was wrecked in the harbor of 
Habana February 15, 1898, and to their widows and dependent 
relatives; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1674) to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, as amended; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1675) to repeal the act entitled “An act to 
prohibit the importation and the interstate transportation of 
films or other pictorial representations of prize fights, and for 
other purposes’; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 1676) providing for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in connection with the na- 
tional celebration to be held at Savannah, Ga., October 11, 
1929, in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of -Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. WHITTINGTON: A bill (H. R. 1677) to authorize 
the creation of organized rural communities to demonstrate the 
benefits of planned settlement and supervised rural develop- 
ment; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 1678) 
to authorize the erection of a United States veterans’ hospital 
in the State of West Virginia and to authorize an appropriation 
therefor ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

$y Mr. CELLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 45) establish- 
ing a peace college; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 46) providing for the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of national policy and the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration or concilia- 
tion ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 47) proposing the adoption 
of the Star-Spangled Banner as the.national anthem; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 48) 
to authorize an appropriation for the relief of the State of Ala- 
bama on account of roads and bridges damaged or destroyed by 
the recent floods; to the Committee on Roads. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
memorializing Congress of the United States to promptly en- 
act legislation for agriculture relief; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Colorado, 
memorializing Congress of the United States to enact legislation 
to establish a protective tariff on the metals, silver, lead, tung- 
sten, and zinc; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Memorial of the State Legisla- 
ture of the State of Colorado, urging Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to establish a protective tariff on 
silver, lead, tungsten, and zinc; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

$y Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Memorial of the State Legisla- 
ture of the State of Iowa, urging Congress of the United States 
for the enlargement of hospital facilities at Knoxville, Iowa, 
for the veterans’ hospital at that place; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KADING: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, urging Congress of the United States to 
promptly enact legislation for agriculture relief; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, urging Congress of the United States to 
promptly enact legislation for agriculture relief; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 1679) for the relief of David 
Myerle, as executor of the last will and testament of Phineas 
Burgess, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 1680) granting a pension to 
Nehemiah D. Minkler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 1681) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 1682) granting a pension to 
Lucy A. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1683) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie A. Work; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 1684) granting a pen- 
sion to Prudence Simpson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1685) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza J. McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1686) granting an increase of pension to 
Gertrude M. Wilkerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 1687) granting a pension to 
Addie Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 1688) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1689) granting 
Sarah EK, Bullock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1690) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen M. Chace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1691) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Landry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


an increase of pension to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1692) granting a pension to Emma M. 
Homan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1693) to reimburse Dr. Philip Suriani; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1694) providing for the examination and 
survey of the entrance to Great Salt Pond, Block Island, R. L.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1695) providing for the examination and 
survey of the East Harbor, Block Island, R. I.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1696) for the relief of Lieut. Timothy J. 
Muleahy, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1697) granting relief to the widow of 
Albert F. Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CELLER: A bill (II. R. 1698) for the 

Max Hartenstein; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1699) for the relief of Theresa M. Shea; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1700) for the relief of the estate of Alvin 
C. Laupheimer; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1701) for the relief of Jay Jones; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1702) for the relief of Margaret B. Knapp; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1703) for the relief of Leon Schulman; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1704) for the relief of the heirs of Harris 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1705) for the relief of Marcus G. Goldstein ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1706) for the relief of James E. Westcott; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1707) for the relief of Herman Lincoln 
Chatkoff ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1708) for the relief of Benjamin Stern, 
and Melville A. Stern and Benjamin Stern, as executors under 
the last will and testament of Louis Stern, deceased, and Arthur 
H. Hahlo, as executor under the last will and testament of 
Isaac Stern, deceased, all of New York City, N. Y., for compensa- 
tion and in settlement of their damages and loss sustained by 
virtue of a lease, in writing, dated September 12, 1919, between 
the said parties and the United States of America, by Daniel C. 
Roper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1709) for the relief of Hedwig Grassman 
Stehn; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1710) for the relief of Franklin L. Hamm ; 
to the Committee on Claims. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1711) granting a pension to Margaret 
Drinen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1712) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob 
Gussin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 1718) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank B. Torlay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 1714) granting a 
pension to Olive B. Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid. Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1715) granting a pension to Charles H. P. 
Tugwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1716) for the relief of J. A. Perry; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1717) for the relief of F. G. Baum; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1718) for the relief of Milton S. Merrill; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1719) for the relief of Louis E. Wickes; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1720) for the relief of Andrew M, Dunlop; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1721) for the relief of Charles Davis; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1722) to correct the military record of 
William Estes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1723) to renew and extend certain letters 
patent to Frank White; to the Committee on Patents. 

3y Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 1724) for the relief 
of Margaret Lemley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1725) for the relief of Grantville W. 
Hickey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1726) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward L. Schniedemann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (i. R. 1727) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah E. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


relief of 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1728) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J..Coddington ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1729) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria A. Finnegan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1780) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice A. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1731) for the relief of Nicholas Amoroso ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1732) for the relief of Noble M. Cornish; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1733) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Stock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1784) granting an increase of pension 
Mary EB. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1735) granting an increase of pension 
Eliza K. D. Mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1736) granting an increase of pension 
Fannie C. Percival; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1787) granting an increase of pension 
Margaret F. Kane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1738) granting an increase of pension 
Charlotte A. Albin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 1739) for the relief of J. A. 
Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 1740) granting a pension to 
Fannie E. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 1741) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M. Smurr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1742) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Kariger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 1743) granting a pension 
to Mary Susan Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 1744) granting a pension 
to Charles Adkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 1745) for the 
relief of Charles C. Webster; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 1746) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet Comfort; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1747) granting a pension to John M. 
Chambers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1748) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma C. Wiese; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1749) providing for the examination and 
survey of the Fox River and connecting waters from Green 
Bay, Wis., to Portage; the Portage Canal; and the Wisconsin 
River ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 1750) for the relief of the 
McGilvray-Raymond Granite Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1751) for the relief of Robert M. Eaches; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1752) for the relief of the Shipowners & 
Merchants’ Tugboat Co.; of San Francisco, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 1753) granting a pension to 
vIda L. Updegraff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1754) granting a pension to Maggie 
Rachael Wilt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1755) granting a pension to William B. 
Kuhn ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1756) granting a pension to M. R. Smith; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1757) granting a pension to James H. 
Riffle ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1758) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1759) for the relief of Laura A. DePodesta; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1760) for the relief of Walter A. Zink- 
ham; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1761) for the relief of John L. Friel; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1762) for the relief of Michael Ferry ; 
‘to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1763) for the relief of L. D. Tracy; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1764) for the relief of Charlotte Lamby ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1765) for the relief of Walter P. King; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1766) for the relief of L. A. Levin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also,-a bill (H. R. 1767) for the relief of Emerson P. Cole; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


to 


to 


to 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1768) for the relief of Mary S. Neel; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1769) for the relief of Edna Morris; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1770) for the relief of James A. Davidson ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R, 1771) for the relief of Mary A. Cole; to the | 


Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1772) for the relief of Irma §. Haller; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1773) for the relief of John Buchanan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1774) to correct the military record of | 


John K. MceMains; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1775) to define promotion status of J. Earl 
MecNanamy, lieutenant, junior grade, Chaplain Corps, United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

sy Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 1776) granting a pension to 
Wilber Green; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1777) granting a pension to Alice M. 
McCrea; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1778) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie L. Klock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 1779) granting an increase 
of pension to Lena Kircher;.to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1780) for the relief of the Cold Springs 
Brewing Co., of Cold Springs, Minn., a corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1781) to correct the military record of 
Vernon 8S. Ross; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1782) granting a pension to Edward W. 
Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1783) granting a pension to Lizzie C. 
Walsh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1784) granting a pension to Frances M. 
Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 1785) granting a pension to 
Porter Mayo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1786) grantiug an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth C. Jackson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1787) granting a pension to Caroline 

Jassity ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1788) granting a pension to Clellen G. 

(or C. G.) Bigger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 1789) granting an increase | 


of pension to Louisa V. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 1790) granting an 


increase of pension te Rosanna Lyon; to the Committee on | 


Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 1791) granting a 
pension to Frank A. Parkhurst; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 1792) for the 
relief of Frederick E. Burgess; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 1793) for the 
relief of Albert L. Loban; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1794) to authorize the payment of an 
indemnity to the owners of the British steamship Kyleakin 
for damages sustained as a result of a collision between that 
vessel and the U. 8. S. William O’Brien; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 1795) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma J. Duncan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1796) granting a pension to Archie Har- 
rington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 1797) granting a pension to 
Sarah B. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1798) for the relief of Francis Leo Shea; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 1799) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas J. Golding; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1800) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Coogan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1801) to extend the provisions of the 
United States employees’ compensation act of September 7, 
1916, to James E. Dethlefsen; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1802), for the relief of Thomas H. Dowd; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1803) for the relief of the Yosemite Lum- 
ber Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1804) for the relief of David I. Brown; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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| Also, a bill (H. R. 1805) for the relief of Patrick J. Sullivan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 1806) to authorize the appointment of Staff 
Sergt. Stephen Miller, retired, United States Army, to master 
sergeant, retired, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1807) granting a pension to William F. 
| Buckley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


| 


| PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

165. Petition of City Council of Seattle, Wash., to limit the 
| immigration of natives of the Philippines to this country; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

166. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of the citizens of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., asking for the repeal of the national-origins 
provisions of the immigration act, and requesting continuance of 
quotas based on 2 per cent of the 1890 census; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

167. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of Board of County Com- 
missioners of Kitsap County, Wash., urging a tariff on lumber; 
| to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

168. By Mr. HOPE: Petition signed by numerous voters of 
Hutchinson, Kans., urging the passage of House bill 14676, pro- 
viding certain increases in pensions for veterans and nurses who 
served in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

169. Also, petition signed by numerous business men of Hutch- 
inson, Kans., urging the passage of House bill 14676, pro- 
viding certain increases in pensions for veterans and nurses 
who served in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

170. Also, petition signed by numerous bankers of Hutchinson, 
Kans., urging the passage of House bill 14676, providing cer- 
tain increases in pensions for veterans and nurses who served in 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

171 Also, petition signed by numerous attorneys of Hutchin- 
son, Kans., urging the passage of House bill 14676, providing 
certain increases in pensions for veterans and nurses who 
served in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

172. By Mr. LAMPERT: Resolution from the Dairy Coopera- 
tive Organizations, requesting the passage of the tariff schedule 
for dairy products and for oils and other materials used in the 
manufacturing of substitutes as drafted by the tariff committee 
of the National Milk Producers’ Federation, and passage of a 
comprehensive plan of financing capital operations of farm 
cooperative organizations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

173. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Boston Central Labor Union, Harry P. Grages, secretary-busi- 
ness representative, 987 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
strongly urging a downward revision of the Federal income tax 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

174. By Mr. MAGRADY: Resolution adopted by Bear Valley 
Local No. 1669, United Mine Workers of America, in behalf of 
a tariff on anthracite coal and textiles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

175. Also, resolution adopted by Local Union No. 1384, United 
Mine Workers of America, of Shamokin, Pa., in behalf of a 
tariff on anthracite coal; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

176. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Domestic Sugar Producers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
favoring an increase in duty on sugar; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


| 
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Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, D. D., minister of the New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty and ever-living God, we draw near unto Thee, believ- 
ing that Thou art, and that Thou art the rewarder of all those 
who diligently seek Thee. We are weak, mortal men immersed 
in the world’s affairs, buffeted by its blows, flung to and fro 
by its conflicts of right and wrong, prone to wander in our own 
way. We ask to-day some ‘sure anchor for our souls, some 
abiding stay. 3e Thou unto us that rock of ages. May the 
Lord bless us and keep us; make His face shine upon us 
and be gracious unto us; lift up the light of His countenance 
upon us and give us His peace. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 
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ELuison D. Smitu, a Senator from the State of South Caro- | 


lina, appeared in his seat to-day. 
THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Jones and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a memorial 
of sundry citizens of Elk City, Kans., remonstrating against the 


proposed calendar change of weekly cycle, which was referred | 


to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Golden Gate 
Valley Commercial Club and the North Beach Promotion As- 
sociation, of San Francisco, both in the State of California, 
favoring the passage of legislation reducing by 50 per cent the 
Federal tax on earned incomes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petitions of J. S. Lund and 25 
other citizens of Powers Lake, and A. O. Banks and 23 other 
citizens of Fordville, all in the State of North Dakota, praying 
for the repeal of the national-origins provision of the immigra- 
tion act and for the continuance of quotas based on 2 per cent 
of the 1890 census, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 7 

Mr. WAGNER presented resolutions adopted by the Council 
of the City of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the construction of a 
disabled-veterans’ hospital in western New York, and stating 
that “the Common Council of the City of Buffalo is ready and 
willing to consider an application from the American Legion 
of Erie County for a free site for this hospital from the many 
lands now owned by the city of Buffalo,” which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
enforce all articles and amendments of the United States Constitution 
alike . 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has appropriated large 
sums of money to enforce the eighteenth amendment of the United 
States Constitution; and 

Whereas each amendment or article of the United States Constitution 
should be enforced with the same vigor and impartiality ; and 

Whereas many of the States are openly violating section 2 of the 
fourteenth amendment of the United States Constitution, which section 
reads as follows: “ Representatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States according to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice President of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members 
of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United States, or 
in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other crime, 
the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens 21 years of age in such State’; and 

Wherwas due to such violation of said section of the United States 
Constitution sufficient votes were mustered in Congress to pass over 
President Wilson's veto the so-called Volstead Act; and 

Whereas such violation of the United States Constitution is unfair and 
unjust to those States that live up to the provisions of such section, 
and to the people of the Nation as a whole: Therefore be it 

Resolwed by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the same 
amounts of money be appropriated by Congress to bring about the en- 
forcement of section 2 of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States as is appropriated for the enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, properly attested, be sent 
to the presiding officer of each House of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Wisconsin Member thereof, 


Henry A. HUBER, 
President of the Senate. 
O. G. MuNson, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
CuaAs. B. Prrry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Ohief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Mr. BLAINE presented the following joint resolution of the 


Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 
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Joint resolution relating to agricultural relief and memorializing Congress 


Whereas President Hoover has convened the Congress of the United 
States to meet in special session on April 15, 1929, to consider the 
problem of agricultural relief; and 

Whereas the problem of agricultural relief presents two distinct 
aspects, namely, that of making the tariff effective as to those agricul- 
tural products in which American farmers face foreign competition and 
that of providing the equivalent of tariff protection to agricultural 
prcducts of which we produce a surplus; and 

Whereas the present tariff duties fall far short of adequately protect- 
ing the American farmers from the competition of more cheaply pro- 
duced foreign products, as evidenced by the fact that $2,500,000,000 
worth of farm products are imported into the United States annually ; 
and 

Whereas among the agricultural products imported from foreign coun- 
tries there were in 1926: 78,000,000 pounds of cheese, which represented 
an increase of over 50 per cent in the last five years, a direct conse- 
quence of an inadequate tariff duty; 13,000,000 pounds of dried peas 
and 65,000,000 pounds of dried beans, which have rendered unprofitable 
the production of peas and beans in this State; and 245,000,000 pounds 
of coconut oil, which constituted the principal constituent of the more 
than 257,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine manufactured in this country, 
and all of which was imported absolutely free of duty; and 

Whereas the Republican national platform of 1928 pledged revision 
of tariff duties to give the American farmer the entire home market “ to 
the full extent of his ability to supply it’’ and the Democratic national 
platform pledged “ equality of treatment between agriculture and other 
industries’; and 

Whereas increase in tariff duties, while vital in the case of agricul- 
tural producis which are imported in large quantities, obviously will not 
give relief to the producers of agricultural products of which we produce 
a surplus, but instead relief for the producers of such products must be 
sought through some method of disposing of the surpluses: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin hereby respectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to promptly enact legislation for agricultural relief along 
the two following lines: 

1, Increase in the tariff duties upon agricultural products which are 
imported in large quantities, and particularly an increase in the duties 
upon cheese, condensed and evaporated milk and other dairy products, 
and on dried peas and beans, and, above all, the imposition of a tariff 
duty upon coconut oil imported from the Philippines, to equalize the 
cost of manufacturing oleomargarine with the cost of production of 
butter. 

2. An effective method for the disposal of the surpluses of agricultural 
products in such a manner that the domestic price will not be depressed 
to the level of the world price through the existence of such surpluses; 
Be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of this resolution be sent to 
the presiding officers of both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 

Henry A. HUBER, 
President of the Senate. 
O. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
CuHas. B. Parry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C, E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. BLAINE also presented a memorial signed by 32 citizens 
of Langlade County, in the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating 
against the proposed calendar change of weekly cycle, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRATTON presented the following joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of New Mexico, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance: 

House Joint Resolution 12 (introduced by M. Ralph Brown) 

A joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
extend the time under section 445 of Title 38, United States Code 
Annotated, as amended May 29, 1928, chapter 875, section 1, Forty- 
fifth Statutes, within which actions may be filed on war-risk insur- 
ance policies 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of New Mewico, That— 
Whereas it was the intent and purpose of the United States Govern- 

ment in issuing war-risk insurance policies to soldiers during the 

World War to provide them and their dependents with protection in the 

event of death or total permanent disability incurred as a result of 

said military service; and 

Whereas large numbers of ex-service men have been ill and disabled 
ever since their discharge from the military service of the United States 
during the World War; and . 

Whereas many of these veterans have, because of said disability and 
otherwise, been unfamiliar with the rights and benefits which accrued 
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to them and to which they are entitled under said war-risk insurance 
policies ; and 

Whereas the limitation on actions on said war-risk insurance policies 
will expire to the great detriment of disabled 
men ; 


soon 
and 

Whereas it is only fair and proper that the time limitation within 
which these suits may be filed be extended for an additional period of 
five years from May 29, 1929: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Cong and the Government of the United States 
be, and memorialized to amend section 445 of Title 
United States Code Annotated, as amended May 29, 1928, chapter 875, 
section 1, Forty-fifth Statutes, to extend for an additional period 
of five years from May 29, 1929, the period within which suits may be 
filed on war-risk insurance policic be it further 

Resolved, That a of this resolution be forwarded all of 
New Mexico Representatives in the Congress of the United States 
to the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

ROMAN: L. Baca, 

Speaker of the House of Represcuatatives. 


many ex-service 


are hereby, 38, 


so as 


S; and 
copy the 


and 


to 


ARMIJO, 

Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
liven B. Woopwarp, 
President of the Senate. 


IsipORo 


Attest: 
FRANK STAPLIN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Approved by me this 11th day of March, 1928. 
R. C. DILLON, 
Governor of the State of New Mevico. 
Filed in office of secretary of state of New Mexico, March 11, 1929. 
Mrs, E, A, PENAULT, 
Secrelary. 
Mr. BRATTON also presented the following joint memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of New Mexico, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 


Senate Joint Memorial No. 2 (introduced by Senator E. 


Senator M. A. 


Salazar and 

Gonzales) 

Memorializing the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
rules and regulations governing the pasturing of 
the national forest preserves of New Mexico 

of 

Service 


the 
within 


stringent 


livestock 


Whereas certain the rules and regulations of the United 
States Forest relative to the pasturing of livestock in the forest 
of this State are working a hardship on the owners of such 
livestock : Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of New 


Representatives concurring), That 


pr 


sent 
preserves 
Mexico (the House of 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States be memorialized to lessen the stringency of such rules and 
regulations by providing: 

First. That to their stock 
within the forest preserves of this State. be permitted to pay one half 
of the fee for such pasturage at the time their livestock is turned into 
the said forest preserves and the other half at the time when they take 
such livestock out of the said forest preserves ; 

Second. That the number of livestock, 
allowed on such forest preserves, 
ticable ; and 

Third. That the such livestock themselves permitted 
to place salt within such forest preserves for their said livestock instead 
of having the same placed therein by the forest ranger in charge of such 
forest preserve, as is now provided by Forest Service regulations; and 
be it further. 


the owners of livestock desiring pasture 


such as sheep, 


etc., 
niterially increased where prac- 


cows, 
be 


owners of be 


Resolved, That copies of this memorial be forwarded to the honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, to Hon. Bronson CUTTING 
and Hon, SAM Bratron, United States Senators from New Mexico, and 
to ion. ALBERT SIMMS, Representative in Congress. 

Hucu B. Woopwarp, 
President of the Senate. 


FRANK STAPLIN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
ROMAN L. BACcA, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Attest: 
Isiporo ARMIJO, 
Chicf Clerk of the House of 
Approved by me this 11th day of March, 1929, 
R. C. DILLON, 
Governor of New Mexico. 


Representatives 


Mr. BRATTON also presented the following joint resolutions | 
of the Legislature of the State of New Mexico, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 
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Sede3 


No. 7 (introduced by J. M. McMath) 

Joint titioning the Cons f United States 
the of the United old Fort 
located in Mor ( ty, State Mexico, as a 
monument 

To the ited 
Whereas 5 th 1 ted 

present county f M . Siate of 


House Joint 


Resolution 


resolution pe 


and 


President Union, 


aside 
national 
Conare Statcs: 
Sta 
New 


Government 


Mexico, a 


established in the 


military post, Vort 
Union, which a or 40 years the 
supplies for the Army of the S 


Whereas tl 


military headquarters and base of 
uthwest; and 
is fort is located on the 
Trail, and the ¢ fornia Gold Trail, and was 
the Ci War; and 

Whereas many of 
during their 


Coman 


he Trail, 
a strategic 


the Santa 
point during 


Fe 


our 


noted 


military figures were 
at 
Whereas these buildings are falling into 


at some time 


and 
thereby 


career assigned to duty Fort Union; 


decay, risking the 


loss of a and 
Mexico Chapters of the Daughters of the 
Stephen Watts Kearny 
ed the movement by the Las Vegas 
maintain Fort Union as 4 national monu- 
and have requested the Legislature of the State of New Mexico 
memorialize the President and of the United States 
this subject: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
fully memorializes and petitions the 
to this historic and to preserve and 
Union as a national and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial sent to 
the United States and to the officers of 
House of Representatives and and 
of the State of New Mexico. 


rich in historic lor 
Whereas the New 


Revolution, 


spot 
American 
Chapter, of Santa 


including the 


Fe, have unanimously indo: started 
service 
ment, 


to 


clubs to preserve and 


Congress on 


State of New 


Congress of the 


Mexico respect- 
United States 
maintain Fort 


set aside site 
monument ; 
the President of 
the and 


Representative 


be 
presiding Senate 


to the SS 


nators 


RoMAaNn L, 
House 


Baca, 


Speaker of the of Representatives. 


Attest : 


IStpoRO 


ARMIJO, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
livcn B. Woopwarp, 
President of the Senate. 
FRANK 
Cirief 
March, 1929. 
ey 


of tite 


STAPLIN, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
this 


izth day of 


DILLON, 
rnor State of 


House Joint Resolution 9 (int: Mr. 


of War to 
State of New 


oduced by Alvan N. White) 


resolution calling upon the establish regular 
Army Cavalry post within the Mexico 

Be it resolved of the State New 

Whereas there are at the present time no regularly 
of the United Sta Army located in New Mexico; 

Whereas the establishment ef such a unit within 
preferably a of Cavalry, would be of ir 
the National Guard of New Mexico by giving the guardsmen th 
tage of intimate the Re Army providing 
a mor “onomical of the annual the 
citizen ec Army of the United States, which the citizens 
should be held within of this State 
the establishment of such a New Mexico would 
perform its mission of 
time would afford th 
standpoint of climate, 


the 


Secretary 


Ly the Legislature of Vervico: 


hed units 


establisl 
tes and 


New 
timable 


Mexico, 


squadron value to 
> advan- 
association with gular 


and by 
maintenance encampments of 
mponents of the 
iis State insist 
Whereas 
enable 
training. t 
Reguiar A 
terrain, and 
year: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the 


the borders ; and 
unit within 
the Regular Army to more economically 
he National Guard and at the 


my a unsurpassed from 


same 
the 
instruction 


location 


ability to carry outdoor throughout 


be it 


Leqgistature 


an 


of the State Merico, That the 
honorable Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, requested to establish 
a unit the United States Regular Army, of 
Cavalry, within the State of New Mexico; 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
Secretary of War, the Chief Militia Bureau, 
of the Eighth Corps Area, and to New Mexico’ 
Senate and Congress of the United States. 
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this 11th day of March, 1929 
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Governor of the State of New 
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DECENNIAL CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, by direction of the Committee 
on Commerce, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
and I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial 
censuses and to provide for apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress, and we submit a report (No. 2) thereon. It is a 
combination of the bill (S. 2) to provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and the bill (S. 3) to provide 
for apportionments of Representatives in Congress already 
introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control 
and disposition of the surplus, of agricuitural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 3) thereon. 

UNVEILING OF STATUE OF ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, from the Committee on Printing 
I report back favorably without amendment the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 5) and ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 5) was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolwed, etc., That there be printed and bound, with illustrations, the 
proceedings in Congress, together with the proceedings at the unveiling 
in Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of Robert M. La 
Follette, presented by the State of Wisconsin, 10,000 copies, of which 
2,000 shall be for the use of the Senate and 5,000 for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and the remaining 3,000 copies shall be for 
the use and distribution of the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Wisconsin. 

Sec. 2. The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have 
the copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable 
illustrations to be bound with these proceedings. 


EXPENSES OF EXTRA SESSION 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back favorably with an amendment the bill 
(H. R. 1412) making appropriations for certain expenses of the 
legislative branch incident to the first session of the Seventy- 
first Congress. I ask that the bill may be read, and I then ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read. The 
amendment was, on page 2, after line 2, to insert: 


For equipment and supplies for Senate kitchens and restaurants, 
Capitol Building and Senate Office Building, including personal and 
other services, to be expended from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
under the supervision of the Committee on Rules, United States Senate, 
fiscal year 1929, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurzed in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


UNITED STATES MARINE BAND AT CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am authorized by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to report back favorably without 
amendment the bill (S. 5) making an appropriation for defray- 
ing the expenses of the United States Marine Band in attending 
the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Charlotte, N. C. 
This is an emergency matter. The appropriation asked for has 
been authorized by Congress. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the bill for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the bill, 


but I call the attention of the Senator from North Carolina 
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to the fact that twice in recent times we have received polite 
messages from the House that appropriation bills must origi- 
nate in that body. I am very much of the opinion that that 
is the kind of notice we will get with reference to this bill if 
we pass it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to inquire of the Senator 
from Utah upon what basis the House of Representatives claims 
the right to originate all appropriation bills? 

Mr. SMOOT. The answer in the previous cases was the 
return of the two bills to which I have just made reference. 
The House gave no reason whatever other than that they re- 
turned the bills. They did not act upon them at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
what two bills they were? There is nothing in the Constitution 
whatsoever about where appropriation bills shall originate. 
Of course we all know that revenue bills have to originate in 
the House. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Grtterr] that question. He has been 
Speaker of the House, and I think can give the Senate light on 
oe of the House with reference to measures of this 

nd, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I am sorry I did not under- 
stand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. JONES. The bill now under discussion appropriates 
$7,500, and the question was whether, if it were sent to the 
House, the House would reject it and send it back on the 
theory that such bills should originate there. The question has 
been raised as to why the House takes that attitude. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the precedent established has been 
on the ground that while the Constitution provides that bills 
raising revenue must originate in the House, yet at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution bills for raising revenue were 
supply bills which included both raising revenue and making 
appropriations. For a great many years one committee had 
jurisdiction of both tax and appropriation bills, and pretty 
universally the House has held that the constitutional phrase 
applied to appropriating as well as raising revenue. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That argument is of no force whatsoever. 
There is nothing in the Constitution relating to it, as the Sena- 
tor admits. 

Mr. GILLETT. The Constitution simply states that bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the House and, as I said, at 
that time the supply bills included bills both raising and appro- 
priating money. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts, 
inasmuch as he is an undoubted authority on the rules and 
practice of the House of Representatives, whether the practice 
to which he refers does not apply almost exclusively, indeed, 
exclusively, to general supply bills and not to small matters of 
appropriation such as this bill contemplates? 

Mr. GILLETT. I am not aware just what the bill now be- 
fore us provides. I was not giving attention to it at the mo- 
ment, but undoubtedly the precedents apply mainly to general 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. WARREN and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. There is nothing in the Constitution which 
prevents any or all appropriation bills from originating in the 
Senate and then going to the House. It is only a practice, and 
I think we ought to sustain, as it has been the practice such a 
long time. There is nothing in the rules that I know of requir- 
ing that appropriation bills shall come to us from the House, 
but it has been the practice which we have followed for a long 
time. As the Senator from New Hampshire just stated, we 
have sent any number of bills from the Senate which made ap- 
propriations in this way that were almost identical with the 
one reported by my distinguished colleague on the committee 
this morning. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this rule was made in the 
early sessions of Congress in the way that has been stated; 
but the revenue bills at that time also included the supply bills, 
so that they were usually one and the same Dill. It has been 
contended by the House that that practice should prevail, but 
it has been abandoned more or less. The Senate has insisted 
that it has the right to originate appropriation bills and I have 
never known the House to refuse bills like this one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have. 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator acquiesced in it and did not 
fight against it. If the House should say “ We can not pass a 
small bill containing an appropriation because it did not origi- 
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cease to be a coequal body of the Government. 
used to be, when we wanted a small appropriation, to get the 
bill passed in the Senate first and then sent to the House and 
passed there. I have never known any objection to be made to 
these small bills originating in the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the Senator is quite correct. There 
are innumerable instunces of smail bills with appropriations 
originating in the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON, I think the rule relates to general revenue 





bills. A general appropriation bill might in some way affect the 
revenue. The House has insisted that all general appropriation 
bills. carrying large sums of money which might affect the 





revenue must originate in the House, and constantly have in- 
sisted upon it a prerogative of the House. It has been 
customary for general appropriation bills to be first passed in 
the House and then come over here, but I have never known 
of a small appropriation bill like the one now before us, which 
originated in the Senate, being refused by the House on that 
ground. I have never known the issue to be made on the floor 
in the case of an appropriation such as this in all the years 


as 


nate with us,” it would be time for the Senate to abdicate and | 






The old system | 


|} Braznell; to the 


I have been in the House and the Senate, and I served in the | 


House of Representatives for 13 years, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I read what the Con- 
stitution says in regard to this matter? Section 7 of Article I 
provides that— 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 


sentatives, but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as | 


bills, 
WALSH of Montana. 


other 


Mr. 


on 


Mr. President, I think there 


is | 


abundant reason for according to the House the privilege. of | 


originating the general supply bills, not that they might not 


justly under the Constitution originate in this body, but all of | 


those supply bills must have in their support the testimony, 
rather elaborate in character, of representatives of the various 


departments, and it would be a waste of time and energy to | 


hold extensive hearings upon those general supply bills in both 
Houses at one and the same time. So it is an excellent arrange- 
ment to allow to originate in the House of Representatives 
those bills that are supported by extensive hearings on the 
part of representatives of the various departments, but the rule 
can not possibly apply to such a measure as the one now pro- 
posed by the Senator from North Carolina, and I think the 
Senate ought not to accede to any contention of the House if 
any such contention be made, with respect to bills of that 
character which the Senate has the right to originate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5) making appropria- 
tion for defraying the expenses of the United States Marine 


stand in attending the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be | 


held at Charlotte N. C., which was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,500, or 


United States Marine Band in attending the Thirty-ninth Annual Con- 


any | 


federate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Charlotte, N. C., June 4 to 7, | 


inclusive, 1929, pursuant to the authorization contained 
Congress entitled “An act authorizing the attendance of the Marine Band 
at the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Charlotte, N. C.,” 
approved February 5, 1929, 


The bill was, reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 453) providing for the appointment of a diplomatic 
representative to the -Caucasian Republics consisting of the 
National Republics of Georgia, Azerbaidjan, and North Cau- 
casia; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 454) to establish a commission to be known as a 
commission on a national museum of engineering and industry; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 455) granting Harold L. Lytle the sum of $5,000 to 
reimburse him for hospital and medical expenses and loss: of 


in the act of | 
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ede) 


division of the 
to the Committee on 


3y Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 456) to create the reserve officers’ 
War Department, and for other purposes; 
Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 457) for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Committee on Claims. 
Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 458) granting a pension to Mary H. Redgers (w 
accompanying papers); and 


dur 
»y 


ith 


A bill (S. 459) granting a pension to Thomas Courtland 
Bowers (with accompanying papers); to the Commiitee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 460) to amend the immigration act of 1924, as 
fimended ; to the Committee on Immigraticen. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 


A bill (8S 
on Claims. 

A bill (S. 462) to i certain lands in the counti of 
Lincoln, N and White Pine, Nev., in the Nevada National 
Forest, Ney., and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 468) for the relief of the Gray Artesian Well Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 464) previding for the establishment of a term of 
the District Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of Florida at Fort Pierce, St. Lucie County, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 465) to give war-time rank to retired officers and 
former officers of the United States Army; to the Committce on 
Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 466) to authorize the Public Health Service and 
the National Academy of Sciences jointly to investigate the 
means and methods for affording Federal aid in discovering a 
cure for cancer, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (8S. 467) granting a pension to Marie Maynard (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 468) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Montgomery (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

A bill (8. 469) to authorize the appointment of Master Sergft. 
Lyle E. White as a warrant officer, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 470) for the prevention and removal of obstructions 
and burdens upon interstate commerce in cotton by regulating 


. 461) for the relief of U. R. Webb; to the Committee 


nelnude s 


se, 


i" 
ul 


transactions on cotton-futures exchanges, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 471) providing for a 44-hour week for certain 


: | Governme employees ; to » Co ittee on Civil Service 
so much thereof as may be necessary, for defraying the expenses of the | “ rnment employees ; to the Committee on Civil Service. 


By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 472) granting an increase of pension to 
Gannett; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 475) to correct the military record of Alexander W. 
Goodreau ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
A bill (S. 474) for the relief of Alice Smith Tapley; and 
A bill (S. 475) for the relief of the widow of Capt. Benjamin 
Cotter; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 
A bill (S. 476) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and for 
other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 477) to revise and equalize the rate of pension to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows, of such Sailors, and 


Emma A. 


D. 


to 





h 


iu 


Batt ac 
Soidiers, 


marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in 
certain cases; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 478) to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of the Bull Run and 


second Manassas battle fields in the State of Virginia; and 


A bill (S. 479) for the relief of Thomas Finley; to the Com- 


| mittee on Military Affairs. 


salary due to an injury received in a collision with a Govern- | 


ment truck in Portsmouth, N. H., May 10, 1927 (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


A bill (S. 480) to provide for preparation of a design or 
designs and estimates of the cost of a bridge to supplant the 
Chain Bridge; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 481) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas G, 
Wright; 
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A bill (S. 482) for the relief of Thomas T. Grimsley; and 

A bill (S. 488) for the relief of J. W. Anderson; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (8. 484) to provide for the protection of watersheds 
within the national forests which are the source of a municipal 
water supply; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 485) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act and section 5240 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 486) to amend section 5153 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 487) for the relief of Emerson E. Hunt and C. N. 
McMillan; and 

A bill (S. 488) for the relief of Hannah Nielson Larsen; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 489) granting a pension to Charles L. Edgerton; 

A bill (S. 490) granting a pension to Frank M. Lockhart 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 491) granting a pension to Bazil Claymore (or 
Clement) (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 492) to amend subdivision (7) of section 202 and 
section 500 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; 

A bill (S. 493) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare a medal with appropriate emblems and inscriptions 
commemorative of the services, sacrifices, and patriotism of 
the American women of all wars in which the United States 
has participated ; 

A bill (S. 494) to amend section 19 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended; and 

A bill (S. 495) extending ‘the benefits of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended, to Charles Mebane Fullwood; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 496) for the relief of Claude J. Neis; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 497) to provide for the erection and operation of 
public bathhouses at Hot Springs, N. Mex.; and 

A bill (S. 498) granting certain public lands to the State of 
New Mexico for the use and benefit of the Eastern New Mexico 
Normal School, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


A bill (S. 499) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

A bill (S. 500) to enroll as citizens of the Choctaw Nation 


Daisy Crockett Coleman, Agnes Irene Coleman, and Verna 
Ruth Coleman, of Hillsboro, N. Mex.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 501) to create a commission to collect and publish 
the records of American women in war; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 502) granting a pension to Victor Culberson; 

A bill (S. 5083) granting a pension to Charles A. Allingham; 

A bill (S. 504) granting an increase of pension to Emilio 
DuBois ; 

A bill (S. 505) granting a pension to Gertrude E. Reid; 

A bill (S. 506) granting a pension to Ida Lyons; 

A bill (S. 507) granting an increase of pension to Garfield 
Hughes; 

A bill (S. 508) granting a pension to Charles Watlington; and 

A bill (S. 509) granting an increase of pension to R. L. Baca; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 510) for the relief of Hunter D. Scott; 

A bill (S. 511) for the relief of Martin E. Riley; 

A bill (S. 512) for the relief of Sigmund Landauer; 

A bill (S. 513) for the relief of Nicholas Gallegos; 

A bill (S. 514) for the relief of J. B. McGhee; 

A bill (S. 515) for the relief of Manuel A. Martinez; 

A bill (S. 516) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Joseph 
K. Humphrey ; 

A bill (S. 517) for the relief of Arch L. Gregg; and 

A bill (S. 518) for the relief of the heirs of Cristobal 
Ascarate; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 519) to provide for an examination and survey of 
Bayou Senette, Jefferson Parish, La.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A bill (S. 520) to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
in relation to the execution of declarations and other papers in 
pension claims,” approved July 26, 1892; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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A bill (S. 521) for the relief of Georgianna Brannan; and 

A bill (S. 522) for the relief of the estates of Francis A. 
Gonzales and Antonio Gonzales; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 523) for the relief of Harrison H. Bradford; and 

A bill (S. 524) for the relief of John F. Matthews; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 525) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 
Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver service in 
use on the cruiser New Orleans; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 526) for the relief of Uldene Botkin (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 527) granting a pension to Katy R. Hoover (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 528) granting an increase of pension to Monterey T. 
McPherson (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 529) granting a pension to Alice J, Bridwell; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 580) for the relief of M. K. Stephens (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 581) authorizing the erection of a memorial to the 
Lewis and Clark expedition at Three Forks, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

A bill (8S. 532) to withdraw from settlement and entry lands 
within the Custer National Forest; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 533) to create a Federal child relief board, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 584) to remit certain duties on glazed paper im- 
ported by the American Mills Co.; 

A bill (S. 535) for the relief of John A. Woods; 

A bill (S. 536) to amend the World War adjusted compensa- 
tion act, as amended; and 

A bill (S. 537) for the relief of Ralph W. Hood; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 538) for the relief of Mahlon A. Russell; and 

A bill (S. 539) for the relief of Julius Victor Keller; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 540) relating to the salaries of clerks of United 
States district courts, their deputies and assistants, who are 
appointed United States commissioners ; and 

A bill (S. 541) to limit the time for bringing suit on the 
bonds of clerks of United States district courts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 542) to establish an assay office at Dahlonega, Lump- 
kin County, Ga.; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

A bill (S. 548) to increase the pay of mail carriers in the 
village delivery service; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 544) authorizing receivers of national banking asso- 
ciations to compromise shareholders’ liability ; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 545) for the relief of W. C. Moye and Nannie Moye; 

A bill (S. 546) granting compensation to Dempsey Stoney 
Edenfield ; and 

A bill (S. 547) for the relief of the St. James Episcopal 
Church, of Marietta, Ga.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 548) for the relief of retired and transferred mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve Force, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve ; 

A bill (S. 549) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 550) to regulate the distribution and promotion of 
commissioned officers of the line of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses ; and 

A bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 552) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shali aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, 
and for other purposes,” approved November 9, 1921, known as 
the Federal highway act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 553) to amend paragraph (18) of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended ; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, 
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A bill (S. 554) to provide for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a Federal building at Ely, Nev.; and 

A bill (S. 555) to authorize the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Tonopah, Nev.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 556) for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 557) to authorize the disposition of certain public 
lands in the State of Nevada; and 

A bill (S. 558) to authorize an exchange of lands with Eva 
Allred and William M. Horton; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 559) granting a pension to William Goebrig (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 560) to amend the definition of oleomargarine con- 
tained in the act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing 
a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as 
amended; and 

A bill (S. 561) authorizing an appropriation to encourage the 
utilization of farm waste for the production of paper by aiding 
farmers and local chambers of commerce to develop the manu- 
facturing of paper pulp from waste crops; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 562) to amend an act entitled “An act creating the 
United States Court for China and prescribing the jurisdiction 
thereof” (Public, No. 403, 59th Cong.), and an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921” (Public, No. 
238, 66th Cong.). 

Mr. BINGHAM. I may say that on the face it would seem 
that the bill should. be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, since it concerns the court in Shanghai, China: Actually, 
however, all members of that court are appointed by the State 
Department and are not concerned with the Department of 
Justice, and the bill should therefore be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill with the 
accompanying paper will be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 

By Mr. REED: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 21) providing for the designation 
and maintenance of a national cemetery at Fort Bayard, N. Mex.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 22) to create a joint congres- 
sional committee to be known as the committee on narcotic 
traffic ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT TO BILL REPEALING NATIONAL-ORIGINS PROVISIONS OF 
IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 151) 
to repeal the national-origins provisions of the immigration act 
of 1924, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration 
and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF FARM RELIEF HEARINGS BEFORE AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
Mr. McNARY submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 6), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act. 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate be, and is hereby, empowered to have printed for its use 
2,000 additional copies of the hearings held before said committee on 
farm relief legislation, Seventy-first Congress, first session. 


OBSERVANCE OF PROHIBITION LAWS BY FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. BLEASE. I submit a concurrent resolution and ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 7) was read and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Whereas Wilson on International Law (p. 170) and 3 Phillimore 
International Law (160 et seq.) and others set forth; “It is now gen- 
erally accepted that diplomatic representatives are exempt from prosecu- 
tioe and punishment for violation of criminal laws. This does not free 
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him from the obligation to respect the law enacted to insure the well- 
being of the state in which he is sojourning, but removes him from the 
lega] authority of the state. For failure to observe the law a diplomat 
may be requested to leave a state, or, in an extreme case, may be 
expelled"; and 

Whereas Wilson on International Law (p. 171) and other authorities 
on international law lay down the doctrine that “ Diplomatie repre- 
sentatives are also exempt from the ordinary police regulations. This 
exemption is not to be construed as a license to disregard the regulations 
prescribed for the safety of the community. The diplomatic officer is 
supposed to be carefully observant of the law of the state in which he 
is sojourning, in order that his presence may be acceptable and his serv- 
ice may be most effective because free from friction. A diplomatic 
representative who disregards local police regulations, as by driving a 
vehicle at a speed beyond the limits prescribed to insure public safety, 
may be restrained, though he may not be punished”; and 

Whereas Wilson on International Law (pp. 171-172) and Fourth 
Moore (No. 669) and others hold that “In considering the immunities of 
diplomatic officers it is important to draw a distinction which, it is be- 
lieved, has not usually been noticed, between measures of punishment and 
measures of prevention. The theory of diplomatic immunity is not that the 
diplomatie officer is freed from the restraints of the law and exempt 
from the duty of observing them, but only that he can not be punished 
for his failure to respect them. The punitive power of the state can not 
be directly enforced against him. It will hardly be denied, however, 
that it is his duty to respect the laws of the country in which he re- 
sides, and that he may in many conceivable cases be prevented from 
doing unlawful acts for which, if he were allowed to commit them, he 
could not be punished. This distinction is peculiarly applicable to police 
regulations made for the purpose of assuring the public health and 
safety "; and 

Whereas the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which is the supreme law of the land, prohibits the importation 
into and the transportation within the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof of intoxicating liquors ; and 

Whereas the national prohibition laws have been enacted to carry the 
same into effect for the purpose of assuring the public health, morals, 
and safety of the people of this country; and 

Whereas it is a matter of common knowledge that ambassadors, 
diplomats, consuls, and other representatives, agents, and servants of 
foreign governments are continuously importing and transporting huge 
quantities of intoxicating liquors into and within this country, and are 
using the same in violation of the laws thereof in the various embas- 
sies, legations, consulates, and other places in the United States occu- 
pied by the representatives of foreign governments; and 

Whereas it is likewise a matter of common knowledge that various 
public officials and departments of this Government are openly aiding, 
abetting, assisting, and protecting the said ambassadors, diplomats, 
consuls, and other representatives, agents, and servants of foreign 
governments in the importation and transportation of intoxicating 
liquors into and within this country and their use therein, all in viola- 
tion of the laws thereof: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That all public officials of the United States and departments of the 
Government thereof be, and they are hereby, requested and directed not 
te aid, abet, assist, or protect the importation into or the transporta- 
tion or use within the United States and all territory subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, including embassies, legations, and all places occupied 
by the representatives of foreign governments, of intoxicating liquors 
by any person or persons whomtsoever, ambassadors, diplomats, consuls, 
representatives, agents, or servants of foreign governments or otherwise. 

Resolved further, That all public officials of the United States charged 
with the enforcement of the laws thereof do forthwith seek to enjoin 
and restrain the further importation into and possession and use within 
the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
including embassies, legations, consulates, and all places occupied by the 
representatives of foreign governments, of intoxicating liquors by any 
person or persons whomsoever, native or foreign, ambassadors, diplo- 
mats, consuls, representatives, agents, and servants of foreign govern- 
ments or otherwise. 

Resolved further, That all public officials of the United States charged 
with the enforcement of the laws thereof do forthwith seek to enjoin 
and restrain the hiring, counseling, or procuring of any person or per- 
sons, aS agent, servant, or otherwise, to aid, abet, or assist the importa- 
tion into or the transportation or use within the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, including embassies, lega- 
tions, and all places occupled by the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, of intoxicating liquors by any person or persons whomsoever, 
including ambassadors, diplomats, and all representatives of foreign 
governments, 

Resolved further, That for failure to respect and observe any and all 
laws of the United States that each ambassador, diplomat, consul, or 
other representative, agent, or servant of a foreign government violating 
the same first be requested to leave the United States, and upon refusal, 
negiect, or failure to do so, that he shall be expelled. 
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Resolved further, That copies of this resolution, upon adoption, be 
forwarded by the Secretary of the Senate to the President of the United 
States, the various chief officials of the departments of this Government, 
and to every ambassador, minister, diplomat, consul, and 
represent: forcign government in the United States. | 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask to have inserted in the Recorp ip | 
connection with the concurrent resolution certain newspaper 
clippings, which I send to the desk. | 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clippings referred to are as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sunday, April 21, 1929] 
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JURIES WILL CONVICT 


There seems to be more than a casual relationship between orders 
from the of Mrs. Willebrandt directing United States 
attorneys to “use a wise discretion” in applying the Jones law, and | 
the acquittal in a New York court of Helen Morgan, night-club hostess, 
of a charge of violating the prohibition laws. The Morgan prosecution 
was made under the law, but the result testifies to the 
unwillingness of juries to convict when heavy penalties are demanded 


NOT 


issued office 


not Jones 


for prohibitionlaw violators. The Willebrandt order specifies that 
“cases in which the evidence renders conyiction doubtful should be 
prosecuted upon a charge of possession, common nuisance, or other | 


misdemeanor’ and seems to indicate, although an official elaboration 
is declined, that juries can not be expected to convict minor violators 
of the Jones Act. 

Twice within a week New York juries refused to convict night-club 
hostesses, In both cases, that of Texas Guinan, acquitted a week ago | 
Thursday, and that of Helen Morgan, the prosecution professed great 
surprise that it was defeated. It believed that it had developed in 
both instances an open-and-shut case against which sentimental pleas 
of defense counsel would not prevail, but it did not reckon with jury 
sentiment. Following the acquittal of Miss Morgan a New York paper 
obtained a statement from a juror, who said: “‘ The human side entered 
in. The jury felt Miss Morgan was only earning a living, that the 
law and that no conviction was possible under such 
circumstances, 

Another case was concluded last week that demonstrates the unwill- 
ingness of the average jury to mete out severe sentences to prohibition 
law violators. Following enactment of the Jones law United States 
Attorney De Groot, of New York, singled out a case that he considered 
suitable for prosecution under that act. The case involved the sale of 
liquor to a policeman, and the defendant stood on the assertion that 
while the transaction undeniably took place, he had refused to accept 
payment for the liquor. The trial ended in an acquittal, and led a 
member of the United States attorney’s staff to remark that in view 
of the result it would be useless to prosecute other offenders under the 
Jones law. In the meantime the first man arrested in Brooklyn under 
the Jones act, and who elected to plead guilty rather than stand trial, 
received a sentence of but 10 days in jail. 

Discussing the Jones law from the legal and without 
regard to the merits of prohibition, Judge W. H. Thompson, of the 
Federal district court of Pittsburgh, makes the following observation: 

“The Jones Act is based on the general idea that severity of punish- 
ment is the solution of the trouble. The inevitable tendency of this is 
to cause grand juries to hesitate in finding indictments and petit juries 
to become more reluctant in rendering verdicts which may subject the 
offender to a very severe penalty. The whole tendency of this legisla- 
tion appears to me to retard rather than aid enforcement of the law.” 

New York court records of recent weeks appear amply to support his 
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contention. 





{From the New York Times, Friday, April 19, 1929) 

Mrs. WILLEBRANDT ORDERS “DISCRETION” IN Ustnc Jones AcT— 
Directs FrpERAL ATTORNEYS TO AprpLy Drastic Dry Law ONLY IN 
CASES—AIMS AT A THorROUGH TrSTtT—JUusTICH OrriciaL 
IiEAVY PENALTIES FOR “ COMMERCIALISM,” NOT FOR MINOR 
—Act Meets Serpack Here—First DereNDANT ON TRIAL 
MEASURE IS QUICKLY CLEARED OF SELLING WINE 





* STRONG ” 


ADVISES 
OFrEN 
UNDER THE 
POLICEMEN 
Wasurnoton, April 18.—The general disposition of the administration 
to proceed carefully in the prosecution of prohibition cases was further 
indicated to-day in an order issued to Federal attorneys everywhere 
to apply the Jones Act “ only in good, strong cases involving commercial- 
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“You will note that by virtue of the prison sentences authorized by 


APRIL 





that act the offenses of illegal manufacture, sale, transportation, im- 
portation, and exportation of intoxicating Hquor under the national 


prohibition act have been raised to the status of felonies, and therefore 
if committed after the passage of the act may be prosecuted only upon 


| an indictment or presentment by a grand jury. 


“If committed prior to the act, such offenses are subject to the same 
penalties and may be prosecuted in the same manner as though the act 
had not been passed. 13, Rey. Stat.; Great Northern Railway 
Co, v. United States, 208 U. 8, 452; Hertz, Collector, v. Woodman, 218 
U. S. 205, 216; De four v. United States (C. C. A, 9), 260 Fed. 596, 
599.) 

“All other offenses under the national prohibition act, including first 
and second offenses of possession of intoxicating liquor, maintenance of 
a common nuisance, violation of the terms of a permit, and the making 
of a false reeord, report or affidavit required by Title IT, remain mis- 


Sec. 


| demeanors aud may be prosecuted, as heretofore, by criminal infor- 


mation. 

“In order that this new legislation may be given a fair test, it is 
suggested that you use a wise discretion as to the character of cases in 
which you seck indictments for violations coming within its purview. 
Only good, strong cases involving commercialism should be made the 
basis for these initial tests, 

“Tsolated violations, cases in which the evidence renders conviction 
doubtful, and cases in which the offenses are of such minor character 
as do not in your judgment warrant more than a 12 months’ sentence, 
should, if practicable, be prosecuted by criminal information upon a 
charge of possession, common nuisance, or other misdemeanor charge 
under the national prohibition act. 

“Your discretion in these matters should, however, be carefully exer- 
cised with a view to the best interests of justice and the creation in 
the public mind of a confidence in the effectiveness of the new law as 
an enforcement measure.” 

United States Attorney Charles H. Tuttle stated last night that he 
had received the order from Mrs. Willebrandt, but refused to make any 
comment upon it, 





First Test HERE A SETBACK—JONES LAW DEFENDANT QUICKLY CLEARED 
OF SELLING WINE TO POLICEMAN 

The first trial in the metropolitan district of an alleged violator of 
the Jones law, which prescribes a maximum penalty of five years in 
prison and a fine of $10,000, resulted in a setback for the Government 
when a jury in the United States district court in Brooklyn yesterday 
returned a verdict of not guilty in the case of Anthony Sager in 50 
minutes, 

Sager lives at 1962 Cropsey Avenue and was charged by plain clothes 
Patrolmen William Heise and Peter Keenan with sclling two gallons 
of wine for $6 on March 9, one week after the Jones law was signed 
by President Coolidge. In addition, the patrolmen charged they had 
found more than 300 gallons of wine in Sager’s cellar and the latter 
was indicted for the sale and possession of the beverage and the main- 





tenance of a nuisance. 

The trial took place before Judge Warren B. Burrows, of New London, 
Conn., who is sitting temporartly in Brooklyn. Assistant United States 
Attorney Morris Scheinick conducted the prosecution, while Joseph H. 
Wackerman represented Sager. It was testified that Patrolman Heise 
had made arrangements for the sale of the wine and that he paid the 
money to Sager. 

DENIES TAKING MONEY 

Sager in his own defense testified that he knew that Heise was a po- 
liceman, but that the latter had come to him and said he was going 
to have a party and wanted to know if Sager would let him have some 
wine, Sager admitted giving the policeman the 2 gallons of wine, but 
denied that he accepted any money. 

Mr. Wackerman stressed the testimony of Sager in his closing ad- 
dress and insisted that Heise had made several trips to the home of 
Sager before the defendant consented to let him have the wine. Mr. 
Scheinick called the attention of the jury to evidence brought out that 
although the building in which Sager lived was ostensibly a private 
dwelling, there were three tables in the front room at which 16 persons 
could sit. Mr. Scheinick charged that the beverage given to the police- 
man was of more than the legal alcoholic content and charged that 
Sager had tried to return the $6 to Heise when he discovered Heise 
was a policeman. 

In his charge to the jury Judge Burrows said that the important 





of the Volstead Act a felony, punishable by 
imprisonment and not more than $10,000 
advised to use it with discretion and in 
earlier law which makes a minor violation 


This law makes violation 
not more than five years’ 
fine. The prosecutors are 
minor cases to employ the 
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misdemeanor, 
The order, issued under the date of March 23, and accompanied by a 
copy of the Jones law, in a letter signed by Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 


brandt, Assistant Attorney General in charge of prohibition enforce- 


ment, was as follows: 





issue for the jury to decide was whether there had been a sale of liquor. 

“The defense has tried to prove that there was no nroney passed,” 
said the judge. “ You are to decide this question. This is a case under 
the new Jones law. It does not make any difference whether we be- 
lieve in this law or not. We have the right to our personal opinions, 
3ut you as a jury and I as a judge are sworn to do our duty. Our 
personal opinions must be swept aside. It is no concern of yours what 
the penalties are; you are here to determine the facts according to the 
| evidence.” 
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After the jury had returned its verdict and left the courtroom 
several members said they had considered the case solely on the testi- 
mony and not with any thought of the possible serious consequences 
to the defendant under the Jones law. It was learned that on the 
first ballot the jury had stood 6 to 6. The next poll was 8 to 4 for 
acquittal. Five ballots were taken. 


CLUB MANAGER PLEADS GUILTY 


Earlier in the day in the same courtroom Charles Harvey, 26 years 
old, of 295 Sackett Street, Brooklyn, manager of the Happy Hour 
Social Club, at 1281 Bedford Avenue, the first prisoner arrested in the 
Federal eastern district of New York under the provisions of the Jones 
Act, pleaded guilty of selling two drinks of whisky to prohibition agents. 
Harvey was taken into custody on March 2, a few hours after the Dill 
was signed. 

Judge Burrows imposed a sentence of 10 days in jail without com- 
ment. It was explained at the Federal building that by his conviction 
Harvey loses his citizenship, because when the possible sentence for 
a crime under the Federal laws is more than a year the crime consti- 
tutes a felony irrespective of the sentence actually imposed. 


DECLARES JONES LAW WILL CONGEST COURTS 
BURGH SAYS 
JURORS 


PrrrsBurGH, Pa., April 18.—The Jones law is a grievous mistake and 
Congress defeated its own purpose in enacting it, in the opinion of 
Judge W. H. 8S. Thomson, of the Federal district court. 

Judge Thomson expressed this view on his return to the city to-day 
after sitting in the court of appeals at Philadelphia. 

The Jones Act, if conscientiously applied, he said, will congest the 
courts and require almost continuous sessions of grand juries. By 
placing bootlegging in the same category as such crimes as murder 
and burglary it will immensely complicate the legal procedure in 
prosecution, and the severity of the possible punishment will make 
grand juries reluctant to indict and petit juries to convict, he declared. 

Discussing the matter from a legal standpoint and without regard 
to the merits of prohibition, Judge Thomson said: 

“Under the Jones Act every violation of the prohibition law must 
be prosecuted by the indictment of a grand jury. This is due to the 
fact that under a provision of the Constitution all capital and other 
infamous crimes must be prosecuted by indictment. 

“As the law now stands, all felonies are regarded as within the 
definition of infamous crimes, and as all violations under the Jones 
Act are felonies all must be prosecuted by indictment. 

“In the great centers of population this will mean an almost con- 
tinuous session of the grand jury if violators are really proceeded 
against as heretofore. This will cause very great delay and entail an 
enormous expense, with the result that the calendars of the court will 
be greatly congested. 

“The Jones Act is based on the general idea that severity of pun- 
ishment is the solution of the trouble. With this in view, it makes 
all violations of the liquor laws a felony, thus placing them on the same 
general plane as the highest-grade crimes. 

“The inevitable tendency of this is to cause grand juries to hesitate 
in finding indictments and petit juries to become more reluctant in 
rendering verdicts which may subject the offender to a very severe 
penalty. 

The whole tendency of this legislation appears to me to retard rather 
than aid enforcement of the law.” 


FEDERAL JUDGE AT PITTS- 
IT WOULD CAUSE CONTINUOUS SESSIONS OF GRAND 


{From the Washington Times, April 19, 1929] 
“Go Easy,” UNITED STATES WARNS IN Dry TRIALS 
By George R. Holmes 


Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt’s instructions to United States dis- 
trict attorneys to be careful and discreet in seeking to send prohibition 
violators to prison for five years under the Jones Act constitutes the 
first official admission Washington has made that it is probably going 
to be very difficult to apply the drastic provisions of the act. 

The prosecuting arm of the Government, keenly cognizant of the 
great hue and cry that went up when it became known that it would 
be possible to send a hip-flask toter to jail for five years and fine him 
$10,000 has been studying the situation for some weeks. 

Advice from district attorneys throughout the country has been 
sought. They were asked to report on their local conditions, the atti- 
tude of judges, whether they thought juries would convict under the 
Jones Act, and similar questions designed to bring out a guiding chart 
for the formulation of a general policy. Mrs, Willebrandt’s instructions 
are the result of that survey. 

TO BE RUM CZAR 


“Only good strong cases involving commercialism” should be brought 
under the Jones section of the act, Mrs. Willebrandt advised them. 
All other cases, involving having a pint on the hip or a quart in the 
house, home brews for home consumption, all these are to be prosecuted, 
if at all, under the old misdemeanor section of the act. 
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“Your discretion in these matters,” said Mrs. Willebrandt’s letter, 
“should be carefully exercised, with a view to the best interests of 
justice and the creation in the public mind of a new confidence in the 
effectiveness of the new law as an enforcement measure.” 

Mrs. Willebrandt, who is to become the enforcement “czar” of pro- 
hibition, after the bureau is transferred from the Treasury to the De- 
partment of Justice, was actuated by three motives in advising district 
attorneys to “go easy.” 

1. The fear that universal application of the maximum penalties of 
the act will contribute materially to the unpopularity of prohibition. 

2. The fear that juries would be reluctant to convict under it. A jury 
might rot hesitate to convict a violator of a misdemeanor, involving 
usually a fine, but it might balk at convicting for a felony, involving 
a maximum of five years’ imprisonment, $10,000 fine, and loss of citizen- 
ship in any case, 

3. A desire to win the first test of the Jones law before the United 
States Supreme Court. 

READY FOR BIG TEST 

The last reason is considered by the prosecuting arm of the Govern- 
ment to be fairly important. 

Realizing that the first violator convicted under the Jones Act and 
“ given the limit” probably will carry the case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for a test case, Mrs. Willebrandt wants to have that 
test made on a case that is as nearly foolproof as possible. 

She doesn’t want to go before the highest tribunal with a case that is 
not rock ribbed from the Government's point of view. 

She realizes that the decision of the Supreme Bench carries with it 
a moral and psychological influence difficult’ to underestimate. She 
wants that first decision to be for the Government. 

Meanwhile, the prohibition pot was set to boiling merrily in Congress 
to-day by Senator CoL® BLeAsg (Democrat), of South Carolina, the only 
legislator who frankly and publicly admits that he “drinks wet and 
votes dry.” Senator BLEASE says he takes an occasional drink “ for 
himself,” but he votes dry “for his constituents.” 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, Friday, April 19, 1929] 


First Jones Jury Acquits HErRE—Unirep StTates TO IGNORE SMALL 
CasrEs—Fors OF NEw Dry Act HAIL RESULT AT TEST TRIAL IN 
BRooKLYN—*“ Us®LEss TASK,’ Says De Groor AID—HBLEN MorGaNn 
FREED OF NUISANCE CHARGE—“ MRS. WILLEBRANDT’s OrDER LIMITING 


PROSECUTIONS IN Liquor CASES TANTAMOUNT TO APOLOGY,” SAYS 
COUDERT 


Developments here and elsewhere yesterday in the efforts of the 
Government to enforce prohibition were as follows: 

The first trial by jury in this city for violation of the Jones law re- 
sulted in a speedy acquittal. 


Helen Morgan was acquitted in Federal court of a nuisance charge 
under the prohibition law. 


Mrs. Willebrandt notified Federal district atterneys to prosecute 
“only strong cases” under the Jones Act. 

Senator CoLe BLEASE offered resolutions calling on the President to 
request foreign diplomats to refrain from using or serving intoxicating 
liquors, and for vigorous prosecution of Volstead Act violations on 
American ships. 

FIRST JURY HERE ACQUITS 


Anthony Sager, of 1962 Cropsey Avenue, Brooklyn, the first person to 
be brought to trial in this city under the Jones law, which provides for 
maximum punishment of five years’ imprisonment and $10,000 fine for 
those trafficking in liquor or transporting it illegally, was acquitted yes- 
terday. It took a jury in the United States district court, Brooklyn, 
only 50 minutes to return the verdict. 

The case had been selected by William A. De Groot, United States 
attorney, as one suitable for the introduction of the drastic dry law into 
the city. Its prompt termination led a member of his staff to remark 
that, in view of the result, it would be useless to prosecute other 
offenders here under the Jones law. Frederic Coudert, jr., chairman 
of the committee of lawyers whose services are available without charge 
to petty offenders prosecuted under the Jones law, hailed the verdict 
with delight and said it gave emphasis to instructions issued by Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General, to United States 
attorneys to prosecute offenders for conducting public nuisances rather 
than under the Jones law. 

Judge Warren B. Burrows, of New London, Conn., who presided at 
the trial of Sager and later imposed a sentence of only 10 days upon 
Charles Harvey, manager of the Happy Hour Social Club, 1281 Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn, the first man to be arrested in this city for viola- 
tion of the Jones law, did his best to impress upon the jury that it was 
not to permit itself to be swayed by any prejudice it might have against 
the Jones law. 

“This is undoubtedly,” he said in his charge, “ the first case to be 
brought before a jury in this district under the Jones Act. As far as 
we are concerned, it makes no difference whether it is a Jones law or a 
Smith law. It does not make any difference whether we believe in the 
law or not, 
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“IT am making this statement not to be impertinent, but I will say, 
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of the act of Congress passed March 2, 1929, known as the Jones Act. 


furthermore, that it is none of your business under what act the charge | Accompanying the copy of this law there was sent the following letter: 


, 


is brought. It is none of my business.’ 

Sager was arrested by Patrolmen William Heise and Peter Keenan, of 
the tenth inspection district. They testified that Sager bad three tables, 
seating 16 persons, in the parlor of his home on Cropsey Avenue and 
that Heise had paid Sager $6 for 2 gallons of wine. Sager testified that 
he recognized Heise as a policeman and refused to accept bis money, 
whereupon Heise bad thrust the bills into Sager’s pocket. 

Members of Mr. De Groot's staff listened to the trial of the case with 
interest and professed astonishment and disgust at the outcome. 

“I’ve learned one thing,” remarked one of them after the trial. “I 
am never going to try a case based on a beer or wine sale before a jury.” 

The acquittal of the heretofore obscure Mr. Sager, whose denials of 
trafficking in wine could hardly be understood in court, is looked upon by 
the liberal groups organized in protest to the drastic provisions of the 
Jones law as a real victory. 

LAY 

While the Personal Liberty Committee, of which Mr. Coudert is chair- 
man, had no part in Sager’s defense even the Government lawyers freely 
credited the publicity resulting from the organization of the committee 
for much of their difficulty in obtaining convictions. 

“TI heard that the first Jones Act case before a jury in New York 
brought an acquittal,’ said Mr. Coudert, “ just after I had read in the 
bewspapers a dispatch from Chicago that Mrs. Willebrandt was ordering 
United States attorneys to charge little bootleggers with ‘ maintaining 
public nuisances’ instead of with selling liquor. I then felt that our 
dry administrators are trying to get prohibition out of the hole they 
have forced it in with their fanaticism.” 

“The order of the Assistant Attorney General is tantamount to an 
apology for the Jones law and a surprisingly swift indication of recog- 
nition of an aroused public resentment. That the Government should 
feel obliged to warn United States attorneys against a law is truly 
amazing. It indicates that either the omniverous autocracy in Wash- 
ington recognizes that it is a very bad law or that it has not 
faith in the discretion of its own district attorneys and judges.” 

In Manhattan Leo Judson, proprietor of the Club Shadowland, 102 
West Fifty-third Street; Benny Levy, bartender, and Benny Levy, door- 


DEFEAT TO PUBLICITY 


great 


msn, escaped with fines and a suspended sentence of four months and | 
| pursued, 


two years’ probation when they were arraigned before Federal Judge 
Edwin C. Thomas. 
doorman $100, before Mrs. 


The Club Shadowland was raided just 


Willebrandt’s general raids on night clubs last June. 

Mrs. WILLEBRAND? Limits Jones Act To CLEAR CASES—SUGGESTS 
Unitep STATES ATTORNEYS EmpiLoy “ WISE DISCRETION” TO GIVE 
Law A Fair Test—Moyn MoLuiries OPppONENTS—LIiQUOR POSSESSION 
TO BE PROSECUTED AS MISDEMEANOR 

(From the Herald Tribune Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, April 18.—Fede attorneys throughout the Nation, it 
was disclosed to-day, have been instructed to seek convictions under the 
provisions of the Jones Act only in cases which involve flagrant viola- 
tions on a commercial scale, 

The attitude cf the Department of Justice was communicated to the 
United States attorneys in a letter written March 23 by Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General in charge of prohibition. 
” in selecting cases to be tried under 
the act, so that the legislation “ may be given a fair test.” 

“Only good, strong cases involving commercialism,” she counseled, 
“ should be made the basis of these initial tests.” 


She suggested “a wise discretion 


MOVE APPROVED BY MITCHELL 

The Jones Act carries penalties of five years’ imprisonment, a fine of 
$10,000, or both, for all prohibition violations except possession, Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s warning that caution should be used in invoking the severe 
penalties is known to have the approval of Attorney General Mitchell, 
and it is understood to have the tacit approval of the administration. 

Opponents of the Jones Act, who had feared that the provisions of 
the law applicable to “casual offenders" would be ignored by over- 
zealous prosecutors, were somewhat mollified by the statement from 
Mrs. Willebrandt. It was taken as an indication that the hip-flask 
violaters will not be exposed to the same penalties that are to be 
inflicted on wholesale dealers in liquor and bootleggers. 

Mrs. Willebrandt’s letter was carefully phrased to dispel the inference 
that her suggestions were definite orders to the district attorneys. 
Nevertheless, those in Washington who are directly interested in the 
Jones Act construed the letter to be tantamount to formal instructions, 

The letter containing the instructions was issued at the Department 
of Justice to-day in a statement for newspapers which attributed the 
communication to the department and not to the Attorney General or 
to any assistant. 

TEXT OF DEPARTMENT’S STATEMENT 

The complete statement as issued by the department follows: 

“There has been sent from the Department of Justice to United 
States attorneys in the various districts throughout the country copies 





Judson was fined $250, the bartender $150, and the | 





“* You will note that by virtue of the prison sentences authorized by 
that act the offenses of illegal manufacture, sale, transportation, im- 
portation, and exportation of intoxicating liquor under the national 
prohibition act have been raised to the status of felonies, and therefore 
if committed after the passage of the act may be prosecuted only upon 
an indictment or presentment by a grand jury. If committed prior ,to 
the act such offenses are subject to the same penalties and may be 
prosecuted in the same manner as though the act had not been passed. 

“* Section 13, Revised Statutes, Great Northern Railway Co. v. United 
Sates (208 U. S. 452, 465); Hertz, Coltor v. Woodman (218 U. S. 205, 
216); De Four v. United States (C. A. A. 9th) (Fed. 596, 599). All 
other offenses under the national prohibition act, including first and 
second offenses of possession of intoxicating liquor, maintenance of a 
common nuisance, violation of the terms of a permit, and making a 
false record, report, or affidavit required by Title II, remain misde- 
meanors and may be prosecuted as heretofore by criminal information, 

WISE DISCRETION ADVOCATED 

“*In order that this new legislation may be given a fair test it is 
suggested that you use a wise discretion as to the character of the 
eases in which you seek indictment for violations coming within its 
purview. Only good, strong cases involving commercialism should be 
made the basis of these initial tests. Isolated violations, cases in 
which the evidence renders conviction doubtful, and cases in which the 
offense is of such a minor character as does not in your judgment war- 
rant more than a 12-month sentence should, if practicable, be prose- 
cuted by criminal information upon a charge of possession, common 
nuisance, or other misdemeanor charge under the national prohibition 
act. Your discretion in these matters should, however, be carefully 
exercised with a view to the best interests of justice and the creation 
in the public mind of a confidence in the effectiveness of the new law as 
an enforcement measure,’ ” 

In view of the fact that the enforcement agencies of the Govern- 
ment wiil be transferred from the Treasury Department to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the letter of Mrs. Willebrandt was believed to be. sig- 
nificant of the plans for reorganization. Attorney General Mitchell 
has intimated that the transfer of power prebably would bring about 
reforms in administrative organization and the policies which will be 


{From the New York Herald, Friday, April 19, 1929] 

HELEN MorGan Freep WitTHoutr GoINnG ON STAND-—-Mks. WILLEBRANDT 
BEATEN IN Seconpd Nicur Citus Liquor TriaAL; Jury Our Five 
Hovres—ARGUMENT PicTrURESQUE—PROSECUTOR TrLLS Jurors Govy- 
ERNMENT Is TOTTERING 


Helen Morgan, actress and night club entertainer, was acquitted last 


night at 9.30 by a Federal jury on charges of “ maintaining a common 
nuisance” by aiding and abetting the sale of liquor at the Summer 
Home Night Club last June. The jury was out nearly five hours before 
bringing in its verdict. 

Miss Morgan was alternately laughing and crying as she went up to 
shake hands with the jurors, If she had been convicted she would have 
been subject to a maximum sentence of one year’s imprisonment and 
$1,000 fine. 

“Thank you so much,” she said over and over. 
ful.” 


“You were wonder- 


PROSECUTION DISMAYED 


The verdict was received with surprise and dismay by the 
ment forces, who believed they had an “ open and shut” case, 

The prosecution had prepared the case with care and tried it with 
the utmost vigor, because it was felt that an acquittal, following the 
acquittal of Texas Guinan last week, would be a heavy blow to the 
campaign against Manhattan night clubs begun with the expensive und 
much-discussed dry agent investigation of last spring. 

The surprise of the third and last day of the trial was the failure 
of Miss Morgan to take the stand in her own defense, She received 
the decision of her counsel not to call upon her with obvious relief, 
She had seemed nervous and frightened during the day. Dressed all 
in black, she was a subdued figure as she listened to arguments of 
counsel and the charge by Judge Edwin C, Thomas, dabbing her eyes 
from time to time with her handkerchief. 


Govern- 


PROSECUTOR DELIGHTS AUDIENCE 

Disappointed by Miss Morgan's failure to take the stand, the specta- 
tors found consolation in the show put on by the attorneys in their 
summations. They were especially’ delighted with Leslie Salter, the 
prosecutor especially sent up from Washington for this case by Mrs, 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt. 

Mr. Salter is a small man, but his voice is of unusual power. 
regretted having to prosecute a woman, he declared. 

“T honor Miss Morgan’s sex. God's greatest gift to man is the love 
of a virtuous woman,” he thundered. 

“I will concede at the outset that Miss Morgan has behaved like a 
lady in the courtroom. She has made no wisecracks. I will admit that 
she is a gifted woman, of great talents, But has she honored her 


He 
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Maker for giving her these talents? No, gentlemen, no! 
her birthright for a mess of pottage.” 

There was laughter in the courtroom, but Mr. Salter drowned it with 
easy mastery by raising his voice. He depicted Miss Morgan as a hor- 
rible example. 

“The charm of this defendant makes her all the more dangerous, 
Think of the power of her example, upon your own daughters, upon all 
the youth of this great land, Think of them following her lead, slink- 
ing down the pathway of corruption and crime.” 

PICTURES GOVERNMENT TOTTERING 


Mr. Salter’s voice cracked momentarily under the strain, but he 
mopped his brow and quickly resumed. He pictured the Government 
as tottering if the Volstead Act is not enforced. 

“T fear for the perpetuity of this great land of ours,” he declared, 
“if you 12 fine, intelligent, honorable men, sworn to your duty with 
hands held to high heaven, can fail to convict in so clear a case as this. 
Why, if there was a soul in New York to deny the Government evidence 
as to liquor sales, the defense would have him here, shouting from the 
housetops. 

“In my feeble way,” he shouted, “I want to clear away the prejudice 
defense counsel has tried to instill into your minds.” Mr. Salter then 
vigorously defended the heavy expenditures of the dry agents in obtain- 
ing evidence. ‘ You can’t expect Government agents to be pikers,” he 
asserted. 

The 12 middle-aged jurors received high praise from both attorneys. 
J. Arthur Adler, young defense counsel, addressed them as “men of 
the world, men of intelligence, men of experience, men of judgment.” 
Mr. Salter also complimented them upon their intelligence, but em- 
phasized, too, their “ honor, courage, and conviction.” He went so far 
at one point to call them “ you 14 men.” 

ASKS RETURN “TO HER MOTHER” 

The high point of Mr. Adler’s summation was his plea to the jury to 
“let this little lady go back to her mother.” 

“Can you imagine any man sinking so low,” he demanded, “as to 
try to tell you that this little lady’s mother is a bootlegger?” He 
was referring to the Government’s testimony that Miss Morgan at the 
night club had ordered a waiter to “Go over to my house and get 
mamma to give you 6 quarts of brandy, but not that Napoleon.” 

He asserted that the Government case was a frame-up and that Miss 
Morgan was being prosecuted “simply to get some publicity to justify 
the thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ money spent in night clubs by 
prohibition agents.” 

He denounced the Volstead Act and referred in unkind terms to the 
prosecution's two dry agent witnesses, John J. Mitchell and Lon Tyson. 
He shook has finger at the two agents, who were sitting in the back 
of the court. 

“Look at them! Look at them! Mitchell, from the West, where 
men are men, boasting of his lies to a lady. Tyson, from the South, 
with its fine old traditions of chivalry, using his wife as a decoy.” 

NO INTEREST IN CLUBS, HER AGENT SAYS 

Earlier in the day Myron S. Bentham, Miss Morgan’s theatrical agent, 
the only witness called for the defense, testified that she had no pro- 
prietary interest in the Summer Home Club, but was employed as an 
entertainer on a flat salary basis. The salary was first $750 a week 
and was subsequently increased to $1,000 and then to $1,250 a week, he 
said. 

Mr, Bentham, a gray-haired, bespectacled man, was affably at ease on 
the stand. He casually admitted, under cross-examination, that he 
usually “ carries along” his own liquor, but said that he doesn’t usually 
drink much in the summer time. He admitted also that he often had 
difficulty in collecting his 10 per cent commission on Miss Morgan’s 
salary, but explained that “all artists are that way.” 

Many of his replies drew laughter from the spectators, until Judge 
Thomas threatened to clear the courtroom. 

In his charge to the jury Judge Thomas stated that it was unneces- 
sary for the Government to prove that Miss Morgan had any pro- 
prietary interest in the club, It was sufficient, he said, if it had been 
shown that she “aided, abetted, counseled, or assisted” in the sale of 
liquor on the premises. The wording of the charge followed closely that 
given by him a week ago in the Texas Guinan trial. 


She has sold 


{From the Washington Post, Sunday, April 21, 1929] 

Drys ARRESTED; WOMEN CHARGE INTENT TO KILL—DROPPED BY GOVER- 
NOR GRAVES, ALABAMA PROSECUTOR UPHOLDS MEN—BULLETS FLY IN 
CHASE OvER SEVEN BLOCKS—MONTGOMERY GIRLS, HAILED BY TWO IN 
Car, FLEB From SuPPOSED MASHERS 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 20.—Two young school teachers, victors in 
a gun battle early to-day with two State enforcement agents, who ap- 
parently supposed the girls were rum runners, as they drove home from 
a fish fry, had brought about arrest of the men to-night on warrants 
charging assault with intent to murder. 

The chase through Montgomery streets that ended only when the 
young women reached home and emptied a pistol at their pursuers, was 
described in detail version by those concerned to-night. 
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According to the men under arrest, J. C. Sealy and Gay Cargill, oper- 
ating out of the attorney general’s office, they gave chase shortly after 
midnight to a car answering the description of a rum runner’s auto- 
mobile, 

They shouted for the car to halt as the environs of the city were 
reached, but it sped on. As the chase continued, the agents fired at the 
tires—seven shots—according to their report. 

At a street intersection the pursued car swerved about and one of the 
occupants stepped on the running board and opened fire, the arrested 
men alleged. 

Assistant Attorney General John Haynes reported the agents in- 
formed him a jug or bottle had been thrown from the car during the 
chase, 

The two young teachers, Miss Annie May Lewis and Miss Estelle 
Camp, who were attired in knickers during the episode, said they mistook 
the men in the car that followed them for “ mashers.” Miss Lewis ad- 
mitted firing at the officers from the porch of the house of a friend 
when the officers followed them into the yard. 


UPHELD BY PROSECUTOR 


Gov. Bibb Graves announced after the details of the chase had been 
reported to him that the two men had been dropped from the attor- 
ney general's pay roll. On the other hand, Attorney General Charlie C. 
McCall denied the enforcement officers were at fault. 

“They acted entirely within their rights in firing on the car after 
it refused to stop when ordered to do so,” he said. 

According to the women, teachers at Tinlala School, 14 miles out, they 
always carried a small caliber pistol in a pocket of the car because of 
their frequent drives home at night. Neither was unstrung by the 
experience. 

Sealy and Cargill contended a jug or bottle had been tossed from the 
car, but that they were unable to find it when they retraced the route. 
At the house where the girls took refuge, that of Mrs. Nell Wheeler, 
they alleged there was the broken glass of a bottle at the curb. Charlie 
Fuller, a neighbor, said it had been there several days. 


AGENTS ACCUSB GIRLS 


When the girls entered the house the agents followed and accused 
them of having liquor, the teachers said. Miss Lewis then telephoned 
her father, J. C. Lewis. He took the girls home and later swore out the 
warrants against the enforcement oflficers. 

The fish fry which the girls attended was at Hope Hull, Ala. The 
party ended at 1.30 a. m., they said, and their escorts, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. R. Scarborough, drove with them to within 2 miles of the city where 
they turned off to go home. At Washington Park, just outside of Mont- 
gomery, the teachers saw a car shoot by and a spotlight turned on them. 
Then the car slowed down and let them pass. 

Alarmed, the girls drove fast, with the car after them. They denied 
swerving about and blocking the street, but said they backed around a 
corner to start down a side street and as they did the two men jumped 
from the car and started toward them. The women kept on going and 
they heard shots, One punctured a tire, but the careening car continued 
until it reached the Wheeler home. 


{from the Washington Daily News, Saturday, April 20, 1929] 
BroaDway “ WHOOPEE” TooK FLoop RELIEF FUND, Jury 1s Totp— 
CHICAGO LOBBYISTS, WASHINGTON BOUND, VISITED WHITE Way—Scan- 
pat Comes OUT WHEN New York Horet Sues CHicaco SAaNITary 
BoarD FoR DAMAGES—-WRECKED ROOMS 18S CHARGE—SECRETARY TELLS 
OF MAKING BPXPENDITURES ON PROMISE OF IMMUNITY; RUM TRAIN 
DESCRIBED 


Cuicaco.—The story of a $6,900 “ whoopee” party, allegedly staged 
in a New York hotel by representatives of the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict at the expense of the taxpayers of Cook County, leaked from the 
grand-jury room of the county building to-day. 

The special grand jury, which is investigating expenditures, accounts 
of the sanitary district, was reported to have received an itemized 
list of wrecked furnishings for which the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel de- 
manded payment of the sanitary board representatives. 


SECRETARY TELLS STORY 


Arthur Mathiesen, private secretary to Timothy J. Crowe, former 
president of the board, was said to have recounted the story of the 
“ whoopee” party in return for prosecution immunity. 

The party was understood to have climaxed a journey to Washington 
by a sanitary board delegation in the interests of Mississippi flood suf- 
ferers in 1927. Mathiesen’s reported story revealed that the delegation 
never reached the Nation’s Capital, that the party spent its time and 
the taxpayers’ money celebrating along Broadway. 

The $6,900 bill presented by the Waldorf-Astoria covered broken 
mirrors, furniture, and numerous valuable fixtures which assertedly flew 
from the windows of the canal board party’s rooms on an early morning 
of November, 1927. 

TRAIN STOCKED WITH RUM 


According to the story the party included not only the official Wash- 
ington delegation but 120 other sanitary district employees who made 
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up a special train from Chicago. That special train, it was said, was 


stocked with whisky, gin, beer, and champagne, which accounted for the 
delegation’s decision to carry its relief work to Broadway instead of 
the Ilalls of the Capitol. 

Railroad fare alone cost $14,200, according to Mathiesen’s testimony, 
and was paid, along with other bills, by Mathiesen, termed the “ walking 
cashier” of the sanitary board. 


“ WHOOPEE ” ON BROADWAY 


The delegation, it was reported, after leaving two members for appear- 
ances at Washington, attended the Army-Notre Dame football game, 
and because the Irish lost attempted to drown its sorrow along Broadway. 

The night clubs were visited, the story continues, and after several 
rounds of drinks, allegedly paid for by the “ walking cashier,” the party 
adjourned to the hotel in preparation for an electric-light bulb bombard- 
ment of the city. When the supply of light bulbs was exhausted other 
movable fixtures were acquired from the halis of the hotel and added to 
the barrage. 

OUT THE 

Before the bombardment ended, it was said, tables, chairs, and drawers 
flew out the window onto the pavement below. 

The expense account is understood to be in the hands of the grand 
jury as well as further items which previously had not been accounted 
for. 

The grand-jury investigation of sanitary district expenditures will 
continue} Prosecutor Frank Loesch says, until the jury learns as near as 
possible just how much the board spent in pursuing its duties and how 
much it spent in making “ whoopee.” 


WINDOW 


JONES LAUDS MABEL’s “ DISCRETION” EDICT—WILLEBRANDT UKASE DE- 
CLARED IN KEEPING WITH PRESIDENTIAL POLICY ON DRY ENFORCEMENT 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt’s order that district attorneys employ 

prison-penalty provisions of the Jones law only against “the big 

fellows ” was declared to-day to be in line with presidential policy and 
praised by Senator Jonns, author of the “5 and 10 law,” as carrying 
out his original purpose. 

“There are enough laws to get the small violators,” said the Senator. 
“What I had in mind when I proposed the bill was a weapon that 
would permit the Government to crush the commercial conspirators 
and wholesale bootleggers. As amended that is what the law instructs 
enforcement agencies to do.” 

The Federal bench, Jones declared, would undoubtedly follow the 
intent of Congress as revealed in the debate and in the qualifying 
phrases limiting operation of the $5,000 fine and 10-year prison sentence 
to “ habitual, criminal, and commercial violators.” 


[From the Washington Post, Saturday, April 20, 1929] 


INJUNCTIONS ASKED IN TWO RUM CASES—UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS ACT 
AGAINST OWNERS AND OCCUPANTS OF HOUSES IN DISTRICT 

Petitions for two padlock injunctions were filed in the District 
Supreme Court yesterday by United States Attorney Leo A. Rover and 
his assistant, Harold W. Orcutt. 

One was directed against John S. Harley and Martha Harley, tenants, 
and Elbert R. Zirkle and Martha P. Zirkle, owners of 2609 Wade Road 
SE. The complaint charged numerous violations of the national prohi- 
bition law, dating back to last August 18, alleged to have occurred in the 
premises. 

The other was asked against Mary Falasco, tenant, and Maria N. Con- 
sorta, owner, of 312 F Street NE., where dry-law violations were alleged 
to have occurred since last December. Both petitions asked the court to 
restrain the defendants from manufacture, sale, and possession of in- 
toxicants, 


[From the Washington Post, Saturday, April 20, 1929] 
WETS ON THE WARPATH 

Senator Breast holds an advantageous position in his fight to make 
American ships dry, to dry up Washington embassies and legations, and 
to expose all dry-voting Members of Congress who indulge in the flowing 
bowl. He is a personal wet without apologies and an official dry without 
hypocrisy. No more dangerous combination could be conceived. He 
can go as far as the most fanatical dry can go, and then some. 

At first glance the resolutions offered by Senator BLease might be 
mistaken for a sarcastic wet’s notion of reducing the prohibition situa- 
tion to an absurdity, but they may be found no laughing matter. There 
is no fury like that of an infuriated wet when he sees hypocrites drink- 
ing the divine ichor that is denied to him. “ We are going to find out 
if they have wine on their tables why we can’t have it on ours,” says the 
Nemesis of hypocrisy. Is the desiecated devotee of cocktails to be de- 
prived of bis rights while other citizens, merely by traveling upon Ameri- 
can ships, can drink all they please? Is the common herd to be kept dry 
while pampered officeholders swig down glorious drafts at embassies and 
legations? 

“We are going to make these hypocrites dry,” says Senator BuEasn, 
In this he is supported by genuine drys and indignant wets, These 
forces are on the warpath, and their activities will undoubtedly make it 
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very dangerous for public men who pose as drys to possess or partake of 
liquor. 

Although the dry law is not supposed to apply to foreign embassies 
and legations, it is to be noted that more than one dry dinner has 
already been given by the envoys and that the custom is spreading. 
Foreign governments may see some logic in Senator Buuasn’s resolution 
calling upon them to send dry representatives to the United States. 
What is more reasonable than a decision on the part of the Canadian 
Government, for example, to make its legation dry, in view of the fact 
that Canada is protesting against the sinking of a vessel by the American 
Coast Guard? The comity of nations will prevent the United States 
from going to excesses in chasing rum runners if foreign governments 
cooperate in enforcing prohibition by drying up their embassies and 
legations. 

Now that liquor hypocrisy is to be visited by dire punishment in+the 
form of indictments and disgrace there is a better outlook for enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law. Wets who have been deprived of their 
toddy are hardly to be censured for turning the tables upon professional 
drys who drink. Hereafter no hypocrite will be safe, afloat or ashore. 
Informers in the shape of disgruntled wets will dog their footsteps on 
junketing transports, at customhouses, and in the banquet halls of 
Washington, 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTER ON RULES 


Mr. MOSES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 28), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send for persons, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer, 
at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report such hearings 
as may be had on any subject before said committee, the expense thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during any session or 
recess of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. REED submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 29), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report 
such hearings as may be had on any subject before said committee, the 
expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. CAPPER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 30), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, hereby is authorized during the Seventy-first 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per 
hundred words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


Mr. NORBECK submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
81), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject which may be before said committec, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. JONES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 82), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
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subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, 
or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate, 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 
Mr. PHIPPS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 33), 


which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads or any 
subcommittee thereof be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 34), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per 100 words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any gubject 
which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate. 

HEARINGS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. WATSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 35), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Hxpenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer; at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, 
or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses 
of the Senate, 


RADIO EQUIPMENT FOR THE SENATE 


Mr. DILL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 36), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the. Senate Is hereby directed, 
at as early a date as practicable, to equip the desk of each individual 
Senator with the proper electrical connections to which a microphone 
for radiobroadeasting may be attached, and also to install a micro- 
phone control switchboard to enable connection of each microphone with 
the broadcasting station as. may be desired during the Senate proceed- 
ings, and the necessary expense for such installation of electrical con- 
nections and equipment is hereby authorized to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, 

The Committee on Rules of the Senate is hereby authorized to make 
arrangements for the broadcasting of such proceedings of the Senate as 
the committee may determine through such radiobroadcasting stations 
as it may be possible to arrange for broadcasting without expense to the 
Senate or the Government. 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE OF IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. NYE. I send to the desk a simple resolution and ask that 
it may be read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 37) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 151) to repeal the national-origin 
provisions of the immigration act of 1924, 


Pg NYE. I ask that the resolution be considered at this 
time. 
Mr. REED. 


I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is heard, and the resolu- 
tion will lie over. 


Mr, NYE. 
objection? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It goes over under the rule. 


LICENSES TO RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. DILL submitted the following resolution. (S. Res. 38), 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


The resolution goes over under the rule on a single 
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Whereas, the Radio Corporation of America has made an agreement 
for the sale of its wireless communication facilities to the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. contingent upon a repeal by Congress of 
section 17 of the radio act of 1927, which now makes such a sale illegal ; 
and 

Whereas said Radio Corporation of America is operating such wireless 
communication facilities solely and exclusively under licenses hereto- 
fore granted to it by the Federal Radio Commission under said radio 
act of 1927; and 

Whereas the said Radio Corporation of America has pending before 
said Federal Radio Commission certain applications for additional con- 
struction permits, radio licenses, and renewals of radio licenses, which 
would be included in the aforesaid illegal agreement of sale if they 
were to be granted by said commission ; and 

Whereas it is the duty of the said commission before issuing such 
additional permits and licenses to determine the “ public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity ” of such grants; and 

Whereas the terms of said agreement between the Radio Corporation 
of America and the International Telephone and Telegraph Co., as well 
as the terms of all agreements of said Radio Corporation of America with 
other wire and wireless companies may affect the “ public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity” of the aforesaid applications: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States, 
that said Federal Radio Commission should not make any further grants 
of licenses or renewals of licenses to said Radio Corporation of America, 
or any of its subsidiaries or affiliated companies, until it shall have 
held a public hearing on said applications and required said Radio 
Corporation of America to lay before said commission all such agree- 
ments, contracts, and understandings as now would, or may hereafter, 
affect the use or the operation of the radio frequencies covered by such 
application, 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PHIPPS ON BOULDER DAM 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, last Friday evening the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. PHrpps] delivered a speech over the radio 
on the subject of Boulder Dam. Because of its interest and 
timeliness I ask that it be printed in the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Senator PHiprs spoke as follows: 


My friends, I want to talk to you this evening about the problem of 
the Colorado River. It is not a local matter, in which one or two 
States alone are interested. The control and development of the waters 
of that stream are of importance to the entire West, and some of the 
questions involved are of deep interest to the whole country. That is 
the reason why Boulder Dam has become almost a household word. 
That is the reason why Boulder Dam has appeared almost daily in our 
newspapers during the past 10 years and is likely to have as much prom- 
inence in the years to come. 

The Colorado River is a picturesque stream. It is not large, as com- 
pared to eastern rivers. At some seasons of the year very little water 
trickles from the mouth of the Colorado into the Gulf of Lower Cali- 
fornia. But it is a powerful stream although a flash stream. In addi- 
tion, it is situated in a section of our country which values water more 
than gold or precious stones. Those who have always lived in the East 
may not realize the scarcity of water for irrigation and even sometimes 
for domestic uses, which is one of the constant problems facing our 
western citizens. 

Briefly, the problem of the Colorado River is to harness its power. for 
industrial development, to put its irrigation possibilities to the most 
beneficial use, and to provide control against floods for a vast area of 
fertile land. At the same time we must do justice to each of those 
States properly claiming a share of the waters of the stream. We can 
not lose sight of the fact that this is an international river. The 
Republic of Mexico asserts and exercises the right, if it be a right, to 
use these waters from the time. they leave the boundaries of the United 
States until they reach the Gulf. 

For most of its course the Colorado River flows through mountainous 
country. It is almost 2,000 miles in length. Its source is really in 
the State of Colorado, but the Green River, which rises in Wyoming, 
joins it in Utah, while other tributary streams come from New Mexico. 
In western Colorado and in most of Utah the Colorado flews through 
canyon walls. It forms part of the boundary between Arizona, Nevada, 
and California before emerging into Mexico. Thus, seven States are in 
the river basin. The stream secures its waters from the melting 
snows and rainfall of the Rockies and other mountain ranges, and after 
flowing for hundreds of miles through the deep and narrow canyon 
already mentioned finds its way through desert to the sea. On account 
of its topography it is a violent stream and most difficult to control 
during all seasons of the year. On the other hand, by reason of these 
rock-wall canyons and the concentration of fall there are many splendid 
sites for power and reservoir purposes. Through proper control and 
development the West hopes to avoid floods, to secure hydroelectric 
power development, and to obtain waters sorely needed for domestic 
use and for irrigation. Thus; a curse will be turned into a biessing. 
As in other cases, our gravest danger will become our finest opportunity. 
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The dam site with the greatest possibilities is to be found at Black 
or Boulder Canyon where the river flows between the States of Arizona 
and Nevada. Engineers seem to be agreed on that point. The construc- 
tion of a high dam there would equate the flow of the stream and avert 
floods which have menaced the Imperial Valley and other lands in 
southern California for many, many years. In addition, hydroelectric 
power plants could be built and a ready market for the electricity so 
generated could be found in southern California. The rapidly growing 
city of Los Angeles, with more than a million inhabitants, is distant 
only 350 miles, while other large cities and towns are within compara- 
tively short distances. Desert lands in western Arizona and southern 
California can be changed by irrigation from the proposed reservoir 
into highly productive and fertile soil. What has happened in the 
Imperial Valley, which now blossoms as the rose because of irrigation, 
would be repeated throughout that entire section of our country. 

The proposed dam at Black or Boulder Canyon, authorized by 
Congress in the act signed by President Coolidge last December, would 
be 550 feet above the present water level, and its total height from 
bedrock would probably be 675 feet. It would be higher than the 
Washington Monument. It would be the highest and greatest dam in 
history—an engineering feat comparable to the Panama Canal. The 
perpendicular rock walls on either side, which are formed of granite 
or basalt, are more than 1,600 feet in height. A reservoir so created 
will store, according to estimate, about 26,000,000 acre-feet of water. 
As the annual flow of the river is somewhat over 15,000,000 acre-feet, 
it will require about one and one-half years to fill this reservoir, When 
the dam is built and the power plants constructed, either upon the 
Arizona or Nevada site, 550,000 firm horsepower will be developed and 
a possible maximum of 1,000,000 horsepower. F 

Let us compare these figures with other projects. The total capacity 
of all storage reservoirs authorized by Congress under the reclamation 
act is less than 14,000,000 acre-feet, or about one-half of the quantity 
of water to be impounded at this one dam. The highest dam now in 
existence is less than 400 feet, so that this one will be nearly twice 
as high and store nearly twice the quantity of water stored by any other 
ever built. 

Now as to the cost. The original estimate for all purposes was 
$125,000,000, but the latest figure, secured as a result of last year’s 
investigation by a board of engineers, appointed by the President, is 
$165,000,000, including interest. This embraces the threefold purposes 
of the project. It contemplates the construction of the dam, the power 
plants, and the so-called all-American canal. The latter, which has 
always been considered a portion of this great undertaking, is intended 
to irrigate the Imperial Valley, without resort to the present canal, 
which flows through Mexico before it reaches lands irrigated in 
southern California. The sum needed for all purposes practically equals 
the total cost of all reclamation projects constructed by the United 
States up to the present time. 

The opportunity is as great as the problem and greater than the 
initial expense, Engineers, who have studied these questions for many 
years, believe that the sale of power and proper charges for the use 
of water will repay most of the cost to the Government within a 
period of 50 years. I say “most of the cost” because, although the 
original plan was to have the project entirely self-supporting, it is 
now deemed practical and advisable to make an allowance on account 
of flood control, a proper Federal function. It is more than likely, 
however, that the United States will be repaid dollar for dollar, with 
4 per cent interest, and that Arizona and Nevada, on whose lands the 
water will be stored, will also secure considerable revenue from the 
project. 

Opponents of the project have argued that we are already producing 
a sufficient supply of agricultural products, overlooking the fact that it 
will take at least 7 to 10 years before any water will be available for 
irrigation from the proposed dam, and an additional 10 years would be 
required to bring 250,000 acres under cultivation, Further than this, 
the produce from the extension of the Imperial Valley will consist 
largely of vegetables and fruits, such as lettuce and cantaloupes, which 
will come on the market at seasons when they will not compete with 
those grown in any other section of our country. The successful raising 
of dates, mangoes, and other tropical fruits in this district is confidently 
predicted. 

What is the interest of the other States in Boulder Dam? For pur- 
poses of discussion the seven States in the Colorado River Basin have 


been divided into two groups—the upper and lower basins. In the 
latter group are California, Nevada, and Arizona, while the former 
group consists of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico. All of 


these States are concerned about the river’s development, because some 
day there will not be enough water to go around; that, at least, is the 
danger, and it exists on practically every western stream. Because of 
the scarcity of water and the vital need for it, many western States 
have adopted by law the so-called doctrine of priority of use. According 
to that rule, an individual who first puts water to beneficial use, build- 
ing the necessary works for the purpose, is entitled to it forever against 
the claims of the rest of the world. This is contrary to the so-called 
riparian doctrine which we inherited from England and which holds 
that the owners of lands along a stream may use its waters whenever 
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they want them. Our western doctrine is one of necessity, required, as 
I have said, because there is not always a sufficient supply for everyone. 
This situation has led to many disputes and lawsuits between communi- 
ties and between States. Lawyers who took up these interstate water 
cases when they were young men have grown gray in the service, and 
still the disputes continue, In later years we have become more sensible 
and a plan, originally sponsored by State Water Commissioner Carpen- 
ter, of Colorado, has come into general use. It provides for voluntary 
compacts or agreements among the States interested in the waters of a 
western stream. Representatives negotiate as in the case of a treaty 
among nations, If they can agree, they sign a compact which is in turn 
submitted to the legislatures of the several States and finally considered 
by Congress, because the National Government always has an interest in 
interstate waters, 

On the Colorado River the most ambitious compact of its kind has 
been made. It was signed by representatives of the seven States at 
Santa Fe on November 24, 1922, and is known as the Colorado River 
compact. The Boulder Canyon act is written around that agreement, 
which divides the waters of the Colorado River between the upper and 
lower basins. The law provides that there must be approval of that 
contract and substantial agreement among the States before the dam 
can be built. However, it contains provisions under which the compact 
will become effective six months after its enactment upon ratification 
by six States, including California, which State must agree not to use 
more than a stipulated quantity of the water allotted to the lower 
basin and which will leave an ample supply for all possible needs of 
Arizona. Arizona up to the present moment has not ratified the com- 
pact, but indications are that her assent will be given in the near 
future? In the meantime, the other six States have ratified under the 
terms of the Boulder Canyon Dam bill, which will make the agreement 
operative on June 21 next, whether or not Arizona assents. The work 
may then be undertaken as soon as the Secretary of the Interior has 
obtained assurance that the Federal Government will be reimbursed, 
with interest, for its advances, other than the amount of $20,000,000 
allotted for flood control. 

The all-American canal, estimated to cost $50,000,000, will be 
treated as a separate unit, and the loans for same will not be made 
until assurance of their repayment from the lands to be benefited has 
been obtained by the Secretary of the Luterior. 

The terms of the Santa Fe compact are simple and easily understood. 
Reservations and conditions affixed to State ratification, unnecessary 
in any event, would be most unfortunate and might defeat the entire 
program. Congress has offered proper inducements to Arizona, Nevada, 
and California to enter into a 3-State compact for division of the 
water allotted to the lower basin, thus clearing the way for 7-State 
agreement, on which satisfactory progress is now being made, 

Time does not permit me to discuss the many businesslike features 
contained in the Swing-Johnson bill in its final form. Arguments on 
this subject have been before Congress for the past 10 years. Some 
have held that the proposed hydroelectric plants should be built by 
private capital, insisting that the United States should not go into the 
power business. Others have claimed that this was the proper function 
of the Federal Government. They have believed that the plants should 
be constructed and owned by the public, who would take the responsi- 
bility for their successful operation and maintenance. 

The act leaves this matter to the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose decision will depend upon the financial benefits to 
be derived by the United States. The plan contemplates that before 
any work is undertaken on the dam, power plants, or the all-American 
canal contracts must be secured by the Interior Department for the 
sale of power and water sufficient to repay most of the cost within a 
period of 50 years. Numerous details have been worked out, and these 
have all been intended to put the Boulder Canyon project on a business- 
like, economical basis. 

I have said that all the States should be interested in this great 
undertaking. A project for which the taxpayers of the country must 
advance the funds is naturally their concern. A method of controlling 
the flood waters of a great interstate and international stream should 
also be of consequence to the entire country. For the Mississippi we 
have adopted a plan much more costly than this one, from which no 
direct financial return is expected. The lives and property of our 
citizens must be protected from danger by flood, and in the case of 

Boulder Dam some 60,000 citizens of the Imperial Valley, who have 
already developed about 200,000 acres of land, with improvements 
worth millions of dollars, residents of the Palo Verde, Yuma, and 
other sections along the lower reaches of the Colorado River, who 
are tilling vast areas of productive soil, to say nothing of the thou- 
sands of acres of. public lands, owned by the United States, will be 
saved from the very real danger of inundation. 

Again, we are all interested in the development of the great West. 
We have learned that the thing which benefits and promotes pros- 
perity in one section of our country helps every other section. We 
have learned that county lines, State lines, and sectional lines are only 
imaginary. By means of the railway, the automobile, the airplane, and 
the radio these United States have become one great united family. 
For that reason the present law authorizing the Boulder Canyon project 
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was passed by an overwhelming majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress and signed by a President who has been zealous for the needs 
of every State in this great Union. The result will be the construction 
of the largest dam in history as well as the proper development of 
every State in the Colorado River Basin. Flood waters which now 
endanger life and property will become the greatest possible blessing 
to the people of the West. 


ARTICLE BY JONATHAN BOURNE 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, on yesterday I submitted a 
memorandum prepared by former Senator Jonathan Bourne, of 
Oregon, in reference to farm relief legislation and asked that 
it be printed as a public document. I now submit the further 
request that it may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR AGRICULTURS 
OVERCOME ITS NATURAL HANDICAPS AND IT WILL SUCCESSFULLY COMPETE 
WITH OTHER ENTERPRISES 


The history of our country has demonstrated that government 
through bureaus hag certain inherent faults. These faults are Mag- 
nified when the personnel of a bureau is chosen free from the require- 
ments of the civil service law, and they are further aggravated when 
large sums of money are expended under the direction of the bureau. 
These characteristics of bureaucracy are not peculiar to the United 
States, neither are they exclusive to any political party. They are 
well-known frailties of human nature which must be acknowledged, 
and for which there is no antidote in legislation. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board and the instrumentalities under its 
direction have not been immune from these afflictions. Rather, they 
are serving as typical examples of what happens when huge powers and 
enormous sums of money are placed within the control of politicians, 
neither subject to the civil service law nor accountable to the voters 
at the polls. 

The total number of employees of the Federal land bank system has 
not been made public, but they are substantially in excess of 2,000. 
Although in the course of their work in passing upon and adminis- 
tering loans they are peculiarly subject to improper influences, not one 
has been appointed in accordance with civil-service regulations. An 
authority on the subject of appointment as the result of competitive 
examination declares that “the exception of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board from the rules of classified civil service is indefensible.” 


As a result of this freedom from competitive tests, the history of 
the board, according to its critics, is replete with instances of un- 
qualified persons appraising land offered as security, with ensuing losses 


to the Government. It is charged that in the distribution of available 
loan money certain sections of the country have been favored in 
compliance with political influence. 

The expenses of administration of the Federal farm loan system 
are stated to be increasing, while the amount of money available for 
loans is decreasing. In other words, although the business transacted 
by the board is declining, its cost of operation is mounting. That 
experience is typical of Federal bureaucracy at its best. 

Due in part to ignorant appraisals of land offered as security for 
loans, several joint-stock land banks have failed. Technically the 
United States Government is not responsible for those failures, and 
the holders of stocks in such banks and the owners of their bonds 
have had to stand the losses incident thereto, precisely as if they had 
owned bonds and stock in some unsuccessful industrial or financial 
enterprise entirely disassociated from Federal activities. 

But morally the United States is responsible. Farmers and people 
generally well know that the entire land-bank system is a creature of 
the National Government, and as such they have an idea that the 
United States Treasury stands behind every security issued by the 
parent organization or any of its subsidiaries. This impression is not 
confined to those remote from Washington, but United States Senators 
have expressed themselves as shocked when told that certain land 
banks were in the hands of receivers and that bondholders and stock- 
holders bad been formally notified to turn in their securities if they 
wished to share in the distribution of available assets. 

Foreclosures of mortgages, due in most instances, to unintelligent 
appraisal of the security offered, have resulted in the Government's 
bidding in land at the foreclosure sales. As a consequence some 
banks are the owners of large tracts of land, which, if farmed, puts 
the Government into competition with our farmers, or, if allowed to 
lie idle, removes that acreage from our productive total. In either 
event the result is totally at variance with the intent of the farm loan 
law and works a hardship on the farmers and the people depending 
upon the products of the soil. 

The alleged mismanagement and incompetence of those in charge 
of the Federal land-bank system has led some of the leading bankers 
of the country to refuse to advise their clients to purchase land-bank 
bonds. On the other hand, certain favored bankers have been granted 
@ practical monopoly in the handling of these securities, and it is 
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through a syndicate arranged by them that practically all of the bonds 
are sold. Of course, they realize an agreeable commission in the 
handling of the bonds. 

Sale of the land-bank bonds has been periodic, and most of them 
have been taken by customers of the syndicate with large means. 
About $1,200,000,000 worth has been disposed of in that way, one 
of the directors of the Farm Loan Board testifying that it is possible 
for such purchasers to save 13% per cent on their income taxes, the 
interest on the bonds being tax exempt. These comparatively exclusive 
holdings are not in accord with the intent of the framers of the law, 
who hoped for a wide distribution of the farm-loan bonds. The law 
requires that they shall be issued in denominations as low as $40, thus 
making them available to people of very moderate means. 

This distribution of land credits among a few individuals with huge 
incomes does not represent a healthy relation between capital and the 
farmer. Capital would be far more available for agricultural purposes, 
and a real bond of mutual interest would be created, if all owners of idle 
capital, in small as well as large amounts, were equally encouraged to 
put their money into agricultural enterprises. 

There is plenty of money abroad ready to be invested in industrial 
and other projects, but the peculiar conditions under which the farmer 
operates have tended to keep capital in safer fields. A growing crop 
is subject to droughts, floods, freezes, hail, pests, plant diseases, and 
hurricanes from which most other businesses are immune. The effect 
on credit of these menaces inherent to the industry of farming must 
be neutralized by some special inducement not found in other lines, 
before the public will look upon agricultural mortgages as equally 
attractive with other credit offerings. 

This fact was recognized when the Federal farm loan act was 
passed, and an added inducement was offered in the shape of tax 
exemption of the income from land-bank bonds. It is a form of 
paternalism, but has come to be accepted as a legitimate aid which 
the National Government can extend to a class of people laboring 
under recognized handicaps beyond their power to control. But, as 
has been shown, the tax-exempt bonds have been permitted to fall 
within the control of a bankers’ syndicate, and the present arrange- 
ment does not bring about that meeting of minds between capital and 
agriculture that the proponents of the Federal farm loan act evidently 
had in tind. 

So far from accomplishing the object sought, a student of the work- 
ing of the farm-loan banks declares that, “With the exception of 
Indians, minors, and wards of the State, no group is so helpless as 
the 500,000 farmers who turned for assistance to the land bankg 
which were to have been their deliverance.” 

But were the principle of tax exemption for money loaned for agri- 
cultural purposes taken out of politics and removed from control of 
a Federal bureau we would find a very different result. Legislation 
to accomplish such an object need not be dressed in a mass of legal 
phraseology. The Federal farm loan act, by contrast, requires some 
40 closely printed pages to set forth its provisions. It was certainly 
not drawn for the purpose of bringing clearly to the mind of the 
farmers how they were to benefit from it. 

In line with this suggestion there is -submitted herewith the draft 
of a bill, which, simply and directly, seeks to accomplish what the 
circumlocution of the Federal farm loan act has failed to do in all the 
years it has been on the statute books. 

Section 1 of the proposed measure grants freedom from income 
taxes of all ineomes derived from loans made for agricultural purposes. 

Section 2 defines what those purposes are; the phraseology agrees 
substantially with a similar provision in the Federal farm loan act. 

Section 3 provides that, in order to secure tax exemption, a tax- 
Payer must file with his income-tax return a-statement of his agri- 
cultural mortgage holdings, on a form to be prescribed by the Secrétary 
of the Treasury. 

Section 4 restricts the tax exemption to such part of the income from 
agricultural mortgages as is represented by a rate of 6 per cent per 
annum on the net amount of the loan. 

Section 5 offers a further inducement to capital to enter the agri- 
cultural field by permitting the writing eff of established losses on 
farm mortgages over a period of five years instead of the entire amount 
in the single taxable year when the loss was established. 

The fandamental purpose of the measure is to bring capital and 
agriculture into closer accord, each mutually benefiting from its pro- 
visions. A further object is to remove from the evils of Government 
bureaucracy an instrumentality for farm relief and to restore it to the 
field of legitimate business where it belongs. 

In framing the bill there has been purposely omitted all reference 
to appraisal of security, the root of most of the fauits of the farm 
loan system; the rate of interest on loans, except as mentioned in 
section 4; and the relation between the value of the security and the 
amount of the loan. While such matters, of necessity, are vital in 
setting up the operating machinery of a new bank, as was done in the 
Federal farm loan act, it is believed they will adjust themselves in the 
operation of the proposed law just as similar matters are automatically 
adjusted in other lines of business. It would seem to require no more 
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the part of the Federal Government in rates and values 
to farm joans than to loans involving any other form of 
The supply of capital and the demand of the farmers for it 
relied upon to fix the terms of loan agreements, 

measure is not offered as a cure-all for agricultural ills, It is 
on the proposition that, in attacking the problem of farm relief 
it not necessary to set up ponderous legislation involving the Gov- 
ernment in financial burdens and vexations. We should keep our feet 
on the ground and recognize the fact that if the extraordinary handi- 
caps of farming business can be overcome by Federal aid, it will 
then be able to take care of itself. When the effect of those encum- 
brances remoyed, governmental assistance should no further. 
Agriculture can then bid for the services of capital on an equality with 
other industries and will meet success as they have met success. It is 
toward such an equalization of opportunity that the proposed bill aims. 
A bill to aid 
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2. That to secure the tax exemption provided in this act loans 
all be made for, and shall continuously be devoted to, one or more 
of the following purposes and no other: 

(a) To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural uses. 

(b) To provide for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, seeds, and 
livestock necessary for the proper and reasonable operation of agricul- 
tural land; the term “equipment” to be as defined by the Secretary of | 
tl Treasury. 

(c) To provide buildings and for the improvement of agricultural 
land ; “improvement” to be as defined by the Secretary of 
the 

(d) To liquidate indebtedness incurred for agricultural purposes, 

Sec. 3. That each holder of a mortgage under the terms of this act 
shall file with his ineome-tax return a sworn statement, in form 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the amount 
of his outstanding loans under section 1 hereof and the income thereon 
during the period covered by his income-tax return, 

Sec. 4. That the income from a mortgage loan bearing a rate of inter- 
est greater than 6 per cent per annum shall be entitled to the tax exemp- 
tion provided herein only on the income represented by a rate of 6 per 
cent per annum on the amount of the loan after deduction of brokers’ 
commissions. 

SEc. That losses established on mortgage loans made under the pro- 
visions of this act, determined in accordance with the income tax laws 
and the rules and practices of the Treasury Department, may, in the 
discretion of the taxpaye be charged off in whole or in part in any 
taxable year within five years next following the establishment of such 
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MONUMENT TO UNKNOWN SOLDIER OF REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, a few days ago, on April 
19, a monument was unveiled to the unknown soldier of the | 
Revolutionary War. I think this is the first occasion this has | 
occurred in the United States. A very admirable, eloquent, and 


| and family ties? 
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James W. Good, upon that occasion. It is a very short address, 
I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The address by Secretary Good delivered at Alexandria, Va., 
is as follows: 


» 
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The Chair 


We who are here to-day are highly privileged. We are permitted to 
participate in a ceremony of deep significance to the entire Nation as 
| we pay hon to this unknown soldier of the Revolution, and it is 
most fitting that this dedication should take place on an anniversary 
of the Battle of Lexington and Concord, where were fired the first 
| shots and where was shed the first patriot’s blood of the War for 
Independence. 

The spot upon which we stand is holy ground, hallowed by the foot- 
| steps and the legacies of distinguished leaders of the Revolutionary 
period. This old Presbyterian meeting house, dedicated to the worship 
of God in 1774, is sacred with memories of devotion to duty, heroism, 
and sacrifice during the formative days of the Republic. Here Wash- 
ington attended religious ceremonies conducted by the Masonie lodge 
of which he was worshipful master. Here that lodge paid solemn 
| funeral honors to their patriot brother and master Mason, Here John 
| Marshall, expounder of the Constitution, and Francis Scott Key, author 
| of our national anthem, the Star-Spangled Banner, compatriots, com- 
panions, and contemporaries of George Washington, attended exercises 
on anniversary days of his birth. Under this pulpit lie the remains 
of the Rev. James Muir, Revolutionary day pastor and patriot, one 
of the two chaplains of the funeral lodge which buried our first Presi- 
dent. Hoary with honorable age, buffeted through the long years by 
the storm and the elements, this meeting house stands as a perpetual 
beacon, recalling those stirring days of pain and sacrifice when in the 
crucible of war were forged the steel-like foundations of the mighty 
Republic of our time. 

In yonder churchyard sleep the dead. There rest 30 contemporary 
fellow Masons of George Washington. There lie statesmen, soldiers, 
and citizens, of high and low estate, of hardy pioneer days. 

There sleeps the unknown soldier of the Revelution: 


lage 


“No worthier grave to hold the body of the brave.” 


Beautiful was the conception that the monument to the unknown 
soldier of the American Revolution should be presented by the National 
Society of the Children of the American Revolution! Tow fitting that 
after over a century and a half after the first shots of the Revolutionary 
War rang out on the Lexington Common the children of American 
Revolutionary forbears, cherishing the memory of those heroes who 
gained for us our freedom, should present this monument to the Nation. 
It is heartening to know that the fires of patriotism burn so brightly 
on the hearthstones of our land. The Nation has cause to rejoice when 
our youth, proud of their noble heritage, demonstrate their devotion 
to the country by their participation in the erection of this memorial, 
Assuredly the Republic moves majestically along the broad highway of 
national progress when the youth of our land, though their days be 
busy and their hours full, devote themselves to such patriotic endeavors, 
We can be assured of avoiding the pitfalls which lead to national decay 
when our sons and daughters with patriotic devotion turn their talents 
and energies to honoring the sacrifices and glorious deeds of the fathers 
of our country. Our posterity is safe when the citizenry of to-morrow 
glories in its heritage and gives the strongest assurance of its full 
acceptance of obligations of citizenship soon to be assumed, It speaks 
well for the perpetuity of the Republic. 

In the vicinity of this shrine of American patriotism died this 
unknown. He had heeded the call of the war drums whose first beat 
sounded over the countryside in far-off Massachusetts. He had answered 
the appeal which has been termed “ the reveille to humanity.” 

We know not this soldier hero’s racial origin, his religious creed, 
his family relations, or the extent of his accomplishments. Was he of 
the rank or of the file? Was he a youth with a bright and promising 
world before him, of that class that Pericles had in mind when he 
said: “ When young men die, it is to the country as if the year had 
died in the spring.” Or had he reached maturity with parental duties 
We do not know. An inscrutable past holds the 





answer. 

It is possible that for long dreary years after the war drums had 
ceased their throbbing and the war flags had been furled, at some 
farm-side cottage or humble dwelling his home-coming was anxiously 
awaited by loved ones; that they boped and prayed, until they too had 
passed into the mysterious beyond, that this son, husband, brother, or 
betrothed might return to those he loved and to those who held him 
dear. Sut even of that we can not tell. 

Ilere lies a soldier hero of the Revolution, 
of him. His identity rests with his Maker, 

We do know, however, that he, who for eternity sleeps under the 
monument which we dedicate to-day, fought, suffered, and died that 
the noblest product of the human mind might be consummated as a 
Federal Union; that he offered and gave his life for the establishment 


That alone do we know 
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of this Nation. Answering the clarion call which rang out along the 
highway from Lexiugton to Concord, he enrolled for a conflict which 
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sought to make democracy the peer of autocracy. That church and 
State might be confined to their rightful spheres; that speech and press 
might be afforded the freedom which is essential to the advancement 
of civilization; that the broad seas might be opened to the commerce 
of all people—for these principles he bore arms. For government only 
by the consent of the governed; for taxation through representatives of 
the taxpayers; for equality of opportunity—for these he died. 

The idealism of this unnamed soldier of the Revolution was sym- 
bolical of the devotion to cause which prompted those courageous souls 
who bared their breasts to the bayonets at Bunker Hill, suffered the 


awful hardships of Valley Forge, and finally stormed the ramparts at | 


Yorktown in victorious assault. As Bancroft has said: 

“They gave their lives in testimony to the rights of mankind, be- 
queathing to their country an assurance of success in the mighty strug- 
gle which they began. Their names are had in graceful remembrance, 
and the expanding millions of their countrymen renew and multiply 
their praise from generation to generation. They fulfilled their duty 
not from the accidental impulse of the moment; their action was the 
slowly ripened fruit of Providence and of time. The light that led them 
on was combined of rays from the whole history of the race * * * 
from the cloud of witnesses of all the ages to the reality and rightful- 
ness of human freedom. All the centuries bowed themselves from the 
recesses of the past to cheer in their sacrifice the lowly men who 
proved themselves worthy of their forerunners, and whose children rise 
up and call them blessed.” 

It is a far call from the struggling and loosely knit Colonies of the 
War of Independence to the vast and united domains of the Republic of 
our era. Majestic is the panorama of our national development and 


progress. over that span of years, glorious the story of the westward. 


sweep of our civilization. But this progress and the unity essential to 
its attainment were made possible only by the sacrifice of this sleeper 
and his comrades in arms. 

In honoring him, whose rest we momentarily disturb to-day, we honor, 
too, those who sleep in the 157,000 unnamed graves which, in long, 
white, soldierly files, mark the burial greens in every national cemetery 
maintained by the United States on native or foreign soil. And we pay 
tribute also to these, living and dead, veterans of war, Indian uprising, 
and expedition against seafaring pirates who placed their sublime offer- 
ing on the altar of patriotism, to be accepted in full or in part, as 
decreed by Him who guides our Nation’s destiny. 

In the fullness of time we must all realize that everything of great 
value costs a great price. The road to civil and religious liberty is 
drenched with the blood of martyrs: Human history discloses that no 


people ever attained its liberty without the shedding of blood. The 
American Revolution, the War of the States, the liberation of Cuba, 


and the great World War bear witness to the price of liberty. 
dise,”” said Mahomet, “ lies beneath the shadow of swords.” 
“What matters death, if Freedom be not dead? 
No flags are fair, if Freedom's flag be furled. 
Who fights for Freedom goes with joyous tread 
To meet the fires of hell against him hurled, 
And has for captain Him whose thorn-wreathed head 
Smiles from the cross upon a conquered world.” 


“ Para- 


Monuments, holidays, and memorial days are the milestones that mark 
a nation’s progress. That people has advanced highest in civilization 
that best observes the happening of the epochal events of its history and 
best preserves and keeps fresh the memory of its fallen heroes. We 
cherish the name of Washington and have made the day of his birth 
a national holiday. We celebrate each recurring 4th day of July as 
the day of the Nation’s birth, “ with speech and song, with bonfires and 
illuminations, and with solemn acts of devotion to Almighty God.” 
The patriots of ’76 are the Nation’s heroes. They rest in peace. We will 
ever exalt their virtues. 

Yet monuments and memorials alone can not express the appreciation 
and gratitude these soldiers have earned. To keep faith with them we 
must ever be true to the principles for which they bore arms. 

This unknown and his comrades left to us stern responsibility for dull 
performance of our civic responsibilities. Government by consent of the 
governed implies more than mere acquiescence. The success of democ- 
racy can be assured only through an intelligent exercise of the franchise 
by a politically virile citizenry. A disinterested body politic weakens the 
governmental fabric, and threatens return to autocracy, be it the autoc- 
racy of the royal ruler, of the dictator, or of the political demagogue. 
To continue the work of this unknown, we must perform the full duty 
demanded of each of us. If we fail in this by spasmodic interest in 
governmental affairs, then we are unfaithful to those who have died to 
establish and preserve the world’s first great example of a people’s 
government. 

The newly established Nation was only in the colonial stage of devel- 
opment in this unknown’s day. The comparative independence of the 
individual of pioneer days has given way, with national expansion, to a 
more inclusive mutual dependence. Laws and customs which sufficed 
for the carly Republic have undergone transformation and augmentation. 


Numerous amendments have been made to the Constitution in order to | personal matter. 
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meet the greater demands of a more advanced and more far-flung civil- 
ization. Unquestionably there will be further changes in our method 
and system of government. 


“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


But those great general principles upon which this Nation was 
founded, and for the establishment of which this unknown soldier died, 
are immutable. Observed by ourselves and our posterity, they will 
assure the maintenance of the progress which for a century and a half 
has amazed the world. Ignored, or but partially observed, then slowly 
but surely there will be undermined the very foundations of the national 
structure. We must advance or retrogress. There is no halting place 
along the highway of a nation’s destiny. So long as we remain true to 
the idealism of this sleeper, we are assured of a continuance of national 
advancement. 

By adherence to those great purposes and principles for which this 
unnamed hero bore arms, for which he suffered, and for which he died, 
we prove our appreciation of his sacrifice. In these honors to this 
unknown soldier of the Revolution we join the youth of the Society of 
the Children of the American Revolution in rededicating ourselves to the 
service of the Republic. 


THE HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF ACT OF 1929 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, on March 31, 
1929, I released for publication a statement relative to the 
matter of tariff adjustment. This statement was published 
quite generally by the papers in Oklahoma, and I ask that a 
copy of such statement be printed in the CoNGrREssSIONAL ReEcorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the request? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask to have printed in the 
RecorD a statement relative to the proposed or pending tariff 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. A statement by whom? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. A statement by myself, which 
was published generally in my State. I desire to have it 
printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


President Hoover has called a special session of the Congress to meet 
April 15 to consider two questions—farm relief and tariff adjustment. 
The Members of the new Congress have already undertaken the task 
assigned. The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has held lengthy hearings on the tariff question. Some 1,100 wit- 
nesses have been heard. The Agricultural Committees of the House and 
Senate are soon to begin hearings in an effort to develop some plan for 
the relief of agriculture. The tariff hearings have disclosed that prac- 
tically every interest in America has requested protection in the form of 
original or increased tariff duties. 

In addition to the demands that more protection be afforded agricul- 
tural products, chemicals, metals, sugar, wool, and cotton, agents repre- 
senting the producers of cement, glass, pottery, brick, toys, straw hats, 
toothbrushes, buttons, hides, watches, clinical thermometers, musical 
instruments, pineapples, horseradish, and goldfish have been heard. 
Their requests for tariff protection have been filed, and now the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Committee in executive sessions 
are considering the testimony taken and the requests submitted. 

A wide variety of views exists as to just what should be done. 
Agents of institutions producing practically every American commodity 
have appeared and asked and argued for relief; yet the administration 
is represented as favoring only a moderate adjustment of a few of the 
existing tariff schedules. The Manufacturers Record, a _ publication 
claiming to be the industrial “ exponent of America,” makes the follow- 
ing statement: : 

“One of the outstanding questions of the day vitally concerning every 
business interest in the country—agriculture, manufacturing, and min- 
eral—is the tariff. The present tariff is illogical in many respects; it 
needs more than a slight revision ; it needs practically complete revision.” 

The Brookmire Economic Service has submitted to its clients a state- 
ment on the Economic Significance, of the Tariff in which we find the 
following paragraph : , 

“It is likely that such revision as may be undertaken at this time will 
be upward in most schedules, although we expect that any readjustment 
made will be only moderate. Ultimately, however, we expect that this 
problem will have further attention and that revision on the downward 
side will result largely because of the influence of the increasing interest 
in foreign investments and the influence of those who are desirous of 
having us take a larger part in world trade.” 

Most of the witnesses who have testified as te the condition of their 
industries and to the urgent need of added protection seem to be in- 
terested only in having the tariff wall raised sufficiently high so as to 
prevent foreign made and produced goods from coming to America. To 
many of these witnesses the tariff question seems to be a local and 
To others, however, tariff adjustment is neither a 
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personal matter nor a local 
national considerations, 

In addition to the interests now enjoying pretection and those who 
want to more benefits of the system there are the 
always to be considered, Likewise, the element of revenue coming to 
the Government and the effect of any proposed schedule and the tariff 
act as a whole upon the trade now between 
country and the other countries with whom we exchange commodities 
must always be kept in mind. Even the history of tariff legislation 
and the forces controlling same since the formation of our Government 
must not be overlooked. 

The first tariff act was passed in 1789, and had for its main pur- 
pose the raising of revenue, yet its claimed that the policy 
set forth in the act would stimulate the production and encourage the 
use of machinery; that it would encourage immigration, would stimu- 
late would open avenues for the demonstration of talent, 
skill, and genius, and would provide employment for classes not other- 
wise employed, including women and children, thus increasing the gen- 
eral demand for the surplus products of the soil. It is interesting to 
note that some of these claims are still made as arguments for increased 
duties to-day. 

A study of the several tariff acts heretofore passed discloses that 
tariff schedules, like the tides, rise and fall with a degree of regu- 
larity. The first tariff tide striking the United States in 1789 rose 
with mounting schedules through the embargoes and War of 1812, the 
act of 1816, the act of 1824, and reached the high tide with the act 
of 1928, known as the “ Tariff of Abominations.” This last act brought 
about The tariff had become the paramount issue of the time. 
It had brought about a division of the people into parties—one group 
representing business enterprises and the conservatives, the other repre- 
senting the more humble people, the experimenters, and the progressives. 
The issue not only divided the people into parties but likewise divided 
the country The North and East, having promoted in- 
dustry, favored tariffs; the South and West, being agricultural, favored 
reduced duties and tended toward free trade, 

The State of South Carolina, with John C, Calhoun as its spokes- 
man, assumed leadership for lower schedules, The charge was made 
that “ high-tariff schedules gave bounties to classes and individuals at 
the expense of other classes and individuals.” It was claimed that the 
enforcement of such schedules was a violation of the Federal Constiiu- 
tion, and that the tariff acts were null and void and without force and 
effect in South Carolina, Leaders in the State sounded a warning to 
the effect that “if the people were coerced they would assert their inde- 
pendence 
of the earth.” At this time General Jackson was President, and when 
the attitude of South Carolina was laid before him he took occasion to 
join issue with his political enemy, John C, Calhoun, and issued his 
famous challenge, ‘ Our Federal Union—it must and shall be preserved.” 

At this point the great compromiser, Henry Clay, came forth, sub- 
mitted and had adopted a plan maintaining for the time the existing 
schedules, but promising a gradual reduction until the level of 1816 
should be reached, and thereafter the tariff tide began to recede. From 
1830 to 1860 the tariff was revised five times, each showing a downward 
tendency. In 1844 low tariffs won a sweeping victory. Again in 1846 
the protective system received a crushing blow and in 1857 rates were 
made still lower. Mild-tariff advocates and free traders were in power 
and the industrialists were suffering. The tariff tide was out, but the 
time for a return to protection was due. The War between the States 
came on and the Government at Washington found it necessary to very 
greatly increase the tariff and, in addition, to impose heavy internal rev- 
enues with which to finance the expenses of the conflict. 

The Morrell Act of 1861 tended to higher duties, but the act of 1864 
placed the tariff rates sufficiently high to make possible the payments of 
the internal taxes. These war taxes were maintained until 1883, when 
the first general revision was undertaken, This act proposed reductions 
where there were no imports and increased rates on commodities being 
imported into the country, thus retaining in full the policy of tariff 
protection. 

In 1890 the McKinley bill raised the tariff rates still higher, and in 
1894 an attempt was made by the passage of the Wilson bill to place a 
curb upon the advancing tide of protection, but the provisions of the 
bill unsatisfactory that President Cleveland permitted it to 
become a law without his signature. Then followed the Dingley bill of 
1897 providing higher and more uniform tariff schedules. In 1909 the 
high tide of protection came in with the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, and then began to recede with the enactment of the Underwood- 
Simmons “ competitive tariff act.” 

In the beginning the United States was populated by small farmers, 
trappers, and traders residing in isolated sections of the country, and 
this class of the population formed a vast majority of the early settlers; 
but in a little more than 100 years the condition of the country had 
entirely changed, so that now the country was completely settled, and 
while the lands had been divided into farms, yet the agricultural class 
had been superseded in both numbers and influences by great cities and 
the industrial sections. Hence the turning of the tide as represented by 
the provisions of the Underwood-Simmons bill was not permanent, and 
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in 1922 the country decided to return to the policy of protection as ex- 
pressed in the provisions of the Fordney-McCumber Act. This act is 
now upon our statute books and will be the subject for consideration 
during the coming special session. 

The President has brought the country face to face with the tariff . 
problem again, and the question is, What kind of tariff legisiation 
will be best for the varied interests of our country? Quite naturally 
those who would profit personally from high schedules favor a gen- 


| eral revision of the tariff upward, and the consumers generally favor 


a revision of rates downward upon the products they are required to 
purchase, 

But to reiterate, the tariff question is now more than a personal, 
local, State, or even a national issue. It has, in the last decade, 
become an international problem, The existing schedules to be pre- 
served or modified and the new schedules to be made will not only 
affect individuals, institutions, and localities in our own country but, 
in addition, will affect directly and vitally individuals, institutions, and 
lacalities in many foreign lands, and it is this new phase of the tariff 
question that will confront and probably embarrass the framers of the 
to be ‘* Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1929.” 

In former days we could enact a tariff bill with our eyes focused 
That 
time has now passed, and future tariff bills must be prepared, consid- 
ered, and enacted ‘into law with other peoples of the world looking on 
as interested spectators at least. No tariff bill can be enacted to-day 
without keeping constantly in mind the many interests which will be 
directly affected. These interests may not all be American and in 
America. Later on in this statement I will give an illustration of what 
I mean by the foregoing statements, 

When the coming session of the Congress begins to actually write 
the new tariff bill it will be found that a tariff Jaw is being made not 
alone for the people of the United States but for the hundreds of mil- 
lions of people of the entire world. The United States is now generally 
regarded as the richest and most powerful and the most influential 
nation of the earth. Our material wealth approaches a total value of 
$400,000,000,000. This vast store of riches is not all in the United 
States but is invested throughout the world. A rated authority stated 
recently that— 

“American investments abroad have reached the fabulous total of 
$15,500,000,000. They are increasing at the rate of from $1,000,000,000 
to $1,500,000,000 a year. The amount of American capital loaned to 
foreign governments and private enterprises in 1928 broke all records, 
with a grand total of $2,096,041,810. 

“Doctor Winkler’s analysis, which is entitled ‘The Dollar Abroad,’ 
shows that American investments are regionally distributed as follows: 
Europe - 
Canada_--~ 
South Americ 
Central America 

Indies) 


Australia, Japan, and China. _- 
Miscellaneous 


$4, 798, 000, 000 
4, 120, 000, 000 
2, 518, 000, 000 
(including Cuba, Mexico, and West 
2, 954, 000, 000 
$41, 000, O00 
5, OV, OOO 
15, 601, 000, 000 


the amounts 


Total 


If we add to the world’s debt to American investors 
owed our Government by foreign governments, we have the sum of 
approximately $25,600,000,000 loaned to foreign peoples, institutions, 
and governments. As time goes on it will be seen that these foreign 
investments will have a powerful influence in shaping the tariff 
schedules in the to-be Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. 

During the past calendar year exports of merchandise from the 
United States were valued at $5,129,132,000, and during the same year 
imports of merchandise into the United States were valued at $4,089,- 
930,000. The record further shows that our exports last year in- 
creased some $263,757,000, while our imports decreased some $94,812,- 
000. It is an axiom that in order to secure and maintain American 
prosperity it will be necessary to not only keep our present fereign 
customers but, in addition, to improve the buying power of our existing 
trading friends, as well as to locate and develop new markets for our 
constantly increasing surplus of manufactured and agricultural products. 
The foregoing figures and this truism will likewise influence, if not 
dictate, some of the provisions of the law now in the embryonic stage. 

In illustration of what is meant by the foregoing statements, a few 
instances might be given showing our interests in foreign markets. 
In Helsingfors, Finland, a city of some 300,000 population, motor cars 


| are approximately as numerous as in some cities of the United States 


of similar population; and although Finland is north of Russia some 
6,000 miles from New York, the motor cars one sees there are of the 
varieties and the familiar products of the automotive industry of 
America, To an American in Finland a motor car manufactured in 
Europe is as strange as the same car would be on the streets of our 
local cities. In the warehouse of a cotton mill in Moscow, Russia, I 
saw 10,000 bales of Texas and Oklahoma cotton that had been pur- 
chased at Houston, Tex., and paid for at Bremen, Germany. The goods, 
wares, and products of America go everywhere. On the shelves of every 
store or trading post of the civilized world will be found merchandise 
“made in America.” Even the laid in the United States have 
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become a traveled commodity, They appear on the markets of Buenos 
Aires, Valparaiso, Habana, and London. Since 1910 the number of 
eggs exported from the United States has increased more than fivefold, 
until now the yearly shipments are worth millions of dollars. In the 
last few years our eggs have been extending the range of their travels. 
Up to 1922 they ventured no farther than to our immediate neighbors— 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies, and to Britain. 
But in that year a shipment was made to Argentina, and since then 
they have found their way to all South American countries. 

Instances could be cited without number, but in order to show what 
is happening and what will probably happen again and again to em- 
parrass the sponsors of the protective schedules, let me relate an inci- 
dent that happened only recently. For years past rich Americans 
desiring to acquire yachts or pleasure boats placed their orders with 
some foreign shipyard, for the very good reason that they could get 
the kind of a boat wanted for about 50 per cent of what a similar 
boat would cost if built in our American shipyards. American ship- 
builders seeing this good business going abroad came to Washington 
and asked Congress to give them protection. 

The Sixty-eighth Congress, in an effort to afford relief, placed in the 
1924 revenue act a provision taxing all yachts, pleasure boats, power 
boats, sailing boats, and motor boats constructed abroad and con- 
taining certain specifications a sum annually, as follows: Boats of a 
length over 32 feet and not over 50 feet, $1 each foot; length over 
50 feet and not over 100 feet, $2 for each foot; and length over 100 
feet, $4 for each foot. It was thought that this annual tax would 
deter the placing of orders for boats abroad, but the difference in 
price was such that the imposition of the annual tax was not suffi- 
cient to stop the orders from going to the cheaper yards, so in the 
Sixty-ninth Congress these same local shipbuilders returned to Congress 
and stated the facts and confessed that the existing tax was too small 
and asked that such rates be doubled. The Congress, desiring to be of 
service and to make uniform the policy of protection, acceded to the 
demand, and in the revenue act of 1926 increased the rates 100 per cent, 
so that boats 32 to 50 feet in length would be taxed $2 per foot, boats 
50 to 100 feet in length would pay $4 per foot, and boats over 100 feet 
in length would pay $8 per foot as an annual tax. 

The shipbuilders and their friends in Congress were of the opinion 
that these rates would cause all future pleasure boats to be built in 
America, but they were again mistaken. When the first session of the 


Seventieth Congress convened and the tax-reduction bill was being 
considered, the same shipbuilders appeared again and, in order to be 
certain to get the rates high enough to accomplish their purpose—the 


securing of all orders for the building of pleasure boats for rich 
Americans—asked that the rates already doubled be again increased 
five times, or 500 per cent. Again the Ways and Means Committee and 
the House of Representatives acceded to their demands, and H. R. 1, 
the bill proposing to reduce taxes, contained the following provision : 

“On and after July 1, 1928, the rates shall be as follows: Yachts, 
pleasure boats, power boats, motor boats, with fixed engines, and sail- 
ing boats, of over 50 feet, $10 for each foot; length over 50 feet and 
not over 100 feet, $20 for each foot; length over 100 feet, $40 for 
each foot; except that the increase in rates shall not apply to a yacht 
or other boat built or for the building of which a contract was entered 
into before December 1, 1927.” 

The rich Americans desiring foreign-built yachts, probably not 
advised of the proposal, made no protest and the bil! passed the House 
of Representatives and came to the Senate for consideration, first by 
the Committee on Finance. In the meantime, information relative 
to the proposed increase of taxes on foreign-built boats reached some 
of the shipbuilders holding profitable American contracts and located 
at Hamburg, Germany. These foreign shipbuilders, being good busi- 
ness men and not wanting to lose their line of profitable American 
business, and knowing the purpose and positive effects of the proposed 
increase in tax on their boats, began to devise ways and means to 
prevent the suggested provision from being finally enacted into law. 
To be effective they knew their remedy had to be quick and positive. 
They saw on their streets and highways some 5,000 American-made 
motor cars, each car required to be registered and licensed in order 
to be operated within the limits of Hamburg. Without advertisement 
or show these Hamburg shipbuilders evidently went to their local 
legislative authorities and laid their troubles before the appropriate 
committees, for immediately there was introduced in their local parlia- 
ment a bill withdrawing the right of American motor cars to be 
registered and licensed in that municipality. As soon as this move 
was made the agents in Hamburg of American motor interests advised 
their company managers in America of the proposal and immediately 
thereafter agents of the motor interests rushed to Washington to in- 
vestigate the proposal and to protest the threatened action. The 
Department of State promptly advised the motor interests of the 
cause of the proposed retaliatory measure, and the fight was im- 
mediately thereafter transferred to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. The contest was only a sham battle. The motor manufac- 
turing interests were so much more powerful than the shipbuilding 
crowd that, without delay, the Finance Committee disagreed to the 
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House provision proposing to increase the tax 500 per cent; and, in 
addition, the committee did not stop there, but proceeded to write in 
the bill a repeal of all taxes against foreign-built boats, as follows: 

“ Section 702 of the revenue act of 1926 (imposing a tax on the use of 
certain foreign-built boats) is repealed, to take effect July 1, 1928.” 

This boat incident is significant, and other greedy interests with 
a measure of protection now may find themselves in the same position 
as the American shipbuilders in the event they ask for and insist upon 
having a prohibitive tariff schedule in order that they may develop 
a monopolistic business in America. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our country seems to have adopted 
a policy of protection, and the further fact that practically every 
interest is now demanding increased tariff schedules, yet a survey of 
world conditions and the part we must play in the world drama lead 
to the conclusion that we have again reached the high tide of pro- 
tection and that henceforth the current will recede and lower instead 
of higher schedules will be adopted, 

While our home people and their interests always come first, yet the 
new tariff bill will not be enacted without due consideration of the 
interests of our friends across the international boundary lines and 
across the seas. Conditions over which neither men nor nations 
have control have operated to make the world to-day relatively smaller 
than the territory embraced in the thirteen original Colonies at the 
time of the formation of our Government. Instantaneous communica- 
tion and rapid means of transportation have dwarfed the world. The 
developed commercial relations and the personal contact of great num- 
bers of our citizens with practically every nation will operate to deter 
and prevent harmful provisions from being incorporated or remaining 
in our laws. 

Our foreign loans and investments will plead eloquently for reduced 
rather than increased tariff duties. On the loans made by our Govern- 
ment we expect the interest annually and the principal eventually. The 
same is true in the case of private loans and investments. Unless our 
debtor friends are permitted to trade with us they will be unable to 
meet their obligations. Likewise, unless our tariff walls are low enough 
to permit entrance of the wares of our neighbors, they will be unable to 
take home with them our surplus goods. If we expect our foreign cus- 
tomers to be willing and able to continue to trade with us, we must 
not lose sight of that old familiar rule: “ Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” 

In the past other nations have profited through wars and the conquer- 
ing of cities, lands, and peoples. On the other hand, the United States 
has grown rich, great, and strong through internal improvement and 
the development of commerce and industry. Our interests have now 
grown so large and are so varied and so scattered that a war, or even 
a disturbance anywhere, interferes with our peaceful pursuits; hence 
our peace depends upon the peace of the other peoples of the world. 
It just as naturally follows that our prosperity will depend more and 
more upon the continued and increased prosperity of our sister nations, 
and the sooner this is realized and acted upon the better it will be for 
all classes of our people. 

While there is a very positive demand from many of our citizens 
for a general revision of the tariff upward, yet when the bill has been 
reported and its provisions published and analyzed the major influences 
will be found operating for lower rather than for higher schedules. 
Beginning with the to-be Hawley-Smoot bill, the tariff tide will again 
start to go out, and each succeeding act will provide still lower 
schedules until tariffs throughout the world will have been so adjusted 
as to permit goods of one kind or another to be produced in that 
country or locally where they can be manufactured the most econom- 
ically. 

The tariff as an American national policy has served its purpose, and 
when the tide, now at its peak, reluctantly but gradually and positively 
goes out it will never return. As an indication of what the leaders 
of the majority party are thinking of here in Washington an editorial 
in the New York World of March 21 is illuminating: 

“ Old-school Republican protectionists,” said the World editor, “ will 
rub their eyes as they read the report of Senator WaLrrer B. Eper’s 
speech on Tuesday night to the National Republican Club. With the 
Ways and Means Committee working on additions to the tariff wall, Mr. 
Epce proclaimed that ‘more and more it is becoming emphasized that 
the United States can not maintain a selfish or isolated international 
role. He declared that with our vast surplus products some of our 
most acute problems are concerned with foreign markets. He said that 
the solution is not ‘ paternalism,’ but the development of foreign trade. 
He pointed out that if we sell abroad we must buy abroad to maintain a 
balance. ‘We must do business with the world.’ And he closed by 
emphasizing the danger of reprisals from other nations if the United 
States makes it difficult for them to export their goods to us.” 

The tariff bill now in the making, whatever its schedules, should 
above all else contain a practical provision for the adjustment of tariff 
controversies and rates between our country and the other countries 
with whom we trade. We have been embarrassed in the past for the 
want of such practical machinery. The flexible provisions of existing 
law are neither adequate nor adapted to this purpose. A world tariff- 
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adjustment conference has been suggested, but such a meeting is not 
desirable and its work would not be satisfactory. Such differences as 
may develop can be adjusted if machinery for that purpose is created. 
As matters now stand, the Department of State, where all complaints 
are lodged, is powerless. The Department of Commerce, in direct charge 
of our foreign trade, has no power other than to seek out and advertise 
new markets. The President, upon a report from the Tariff Commis- 
sion, has the power to raise or lower existing schedules, not to exceed 
50 per cent; hence, some machinery additional to that which we already 
have should be provided to serve our interests in this matter, 

The Tariff Commission or a new commission created from existing 
agencies, such as the State Department, the Department of Commerce, 
and perhaps representatives of the Congress, advising and acting through 
the President, should be empowered to adjust tariff and trade con- 
troversies whenever and wherever same may arise. Such a movement 
would do much to check the growing distrust of America and would 
assist in reintroducing us to our neighbors as friends willing to co- 
operate in the development of our respective countries and peoples to 
the fullest extent of which we are capable. 


CAPITALISM AND THE PRESS 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a few days ago I 
had the honor to submit for the Recorp certain data relating 
to the story of the acquisition by the International Paper & 
Power Co. of a newspaper in New England. The transaction 
has been the subject of some caustic comment in the press of 
New England. I offer for the Recorp an editorial upon the sub- 
ject from The Churchman, a religious paper of wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CAPITALISM AND THE PRESS 


The Churchman has repeatedly invited attention to the growing grasp 
of capitalism on the press of America, pointing out that its recent 
prosperity has made it attractive to investors and accordingly coming 
more and more into the possession of money bags. More sinister than 
this, however, is the revelation that the Power Trust in New Eng- 
land, acting through a subsidiary, the International Paper Co., has 
acquired a half interest in the Boston Herald-Traveler Co., for pur- 
poses difficult to attach to the public interest. The International 
Paper Co., as such, went behind $4,700,000 last year and can hardly 
be qualified to buy a newspaper property on its own account. Ever 
since the International was formed, back in the nineties, it has been 
a bad actor financially, devastating forests and subjugating water 
without making any real return to its stockholders. It has just made 
a cut in its price of paper for the coming year that on the face of it 
would seem to promise the doubling of its deficit. Why should it be 
buying newspapers, and why should it indulge in price cutting? The 
newspapers are amply able to pay at least $10 more per ton than the 
figure fixed. Can it be that the corporation, now a part of the Power 
Trust, is handing out a ten-million-dollar bribe to the American press? 

The Herald and Traveler are old Boston institutions. Founded by 
Bailey and French an age ago, the Herald came into the hands of 
three able young men on the staff of Pulsifer, Haskell and Andrews. 
These made it the first popular paper in New England. It enriched 
them all. The Traveler, the organ of Roland Worthington, was a foot- 
warmer for its owner, but after varied adventures was gathered into 
the Herald’s bosom under the tender auspices of Charles S. Mellen 
when that worthy was engaged in the lucrative task of looting the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. When his fingers were 
knocked from the door-knob, interests allied with the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation picked up the load and put Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, who made a name for liimself on the Boston Transcript, in 
charge. Confidence in Mr. O’Brien brought great prosperity to the 
joint establishment. About a year ago he was rewarded with a trip 
to India. On his return he was given the key to the street, in parlance 
of newspaper shops. The discharge was a mystery. The later event 
above recorded may explain it. 

There are other newspapers in Boston, not trust-owned, but all of 
them stick pretty close to the lines laid down in the Herald’s editorial 
announcing the shift in ownership: “The owners of the Herald and 
the Traveler have had faith in the fundamental fairness of public 
judgment. They are leaders of great enterprises on whose soundness 
depends much of the future of New England. They have never advo- 
cated any policy which, in their judgment, ran counter to the welfare 
of the people with whose fortunes their own interests are irrevocably 
committed.” As to the purchase: “It has been felt that a close con- 
tact between a great producer and a great consumer of white paper 
would work out to the advantage of both companies, the readers of 
each newspaper, and the community.” 

Was there ever shallower pleading? Was ever a cloven hoof 
more carelessly concealed? Were the International Paper Co. that and 
nothing else, little could be said save that it was making a mistake. 
But, controlled as it is by interests that have been grabbing up the 
power plants in Maine, Massachusetts, and Vermont, whose hands 
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are black with bribery in trying to seat a man in the United States 
Senate, the whole thing takes on an aspect that threatens to under- 
mine “the foundations of popular liberty.” Beside trying to turn 
streams into dollars, they seek to make the public bow to their will. 
The daily, militant press has always been a national safeguard. It 
has been amazingly free from venality, but has become ‘helpless in 
its latter-day prosperity and is now the prey of the capitalist. 

We and our brothers of the religious press have still the moral 
blessing of poverty and we hope the courage that goes with it. 
The time is now with us when we must gird up our loins anew and 
take up the public causes that have ceased to be the care of the daily 
press. The country has been made rich beyond endurance, and the 
load on those who have not profited in fair measure must grow under 
the vast capitalistic expansion through the sale of earning power. We 
had hoped the end was in sight, but with industrialism enmeshing the 
country in the gambling webs of Wall Street, to an amount in daily 
borrowings greater than that of the Nation’s exports for a year, it 
is time to lift up a united protest against greed and to protect the 
printed page from its aggrandizements. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I request to have printed 
in the Recorp a very interesting article on a plan to create a 
national institute of health, by Dr. Irving Fisher, professor of 
economics of Yale University, which appeared in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PLAN NATIONAL HEALTH INSTITUTE—NEW MEASURE WOULD ACHIEyn 
PRESIDENT’S DESIRE FOR FULLER ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC WELFARD 
SuRVICH 


By Irving Fisher, Professor of Economics, Yale University 


The future will see the greatest strides taken by the nation which 
is the most inventive. The primary condition of invention is vitality, 
a clear brain, and a normal body. 

The industries suffer immense losses through illness of managers 
and men. 

In all, the losses from disease and premature deaths mount up to 
$15,000,000,000 a year, far exceeding losses from floods and all other 
national disasters combined. 

A national clearing house of health for this country and for all the 
world would aid in solving the problem of the “ flu.” 

The heads of all the leading research bodies and medical organiza- 
tions testify that the proposed national institute of health will not 
duplicate their work, but will rather help to focus it better. 

Virtually every great scientific organization in the country has ranged 
itself behind the bill of Senator JoserpH E. RaNnsDELL, of Louisiana, to 
establish a national institute of health. 

It is a hopeful sign. Possibly President Hoover had in mind the 
Ransdell bill, passed by the Senate on March 1, when he said, three 
days later, in his inaugural address : 

“Public health service should be as fully organized and as univer- 
sally incorporated into our governmental system as ts our public educa- 
tion system to-day. The returns are a thousandfold in economic 
benefits and infinitely more in reduction of suffering and promotion of 
human happiness.” . 

The return of “a thousandfold” is no exaggeration. Anyone who 
has made a study of this subject knows that truer words were never 
spoken. Health measures that preserve the health and vigorous lives 
of great creative geniuses like Ford, Edison, Owen Young, Rockefeller, 
Steinmetz, Morgan, Milliken, and thousands of others are worth bil- 
lions. Like measures for the prevention of illness in the armies of 
industry and trade, down to the humblest private in the ranks, ‘are 
worth many additional billions yearly. 

KEEN RIVALRY AHTAD 

Mr. Hoover remarks that we are entering an era of keener competi- 
tion with the reconstructed nations of Europe. Future industrial com- 
petition will be increasingly a contest of inventions, The world rivalry 
to develop the best systems of wireless telegraphy, or the best airships, 
is but one example. The future will see the greatest strides taken by 
the nation which is the most inventive. The primary condition of 
invention is vitality, a clear brain, and a normal body. It is no accident 
that Edison is a health culturist, or that Krupp, Westinghouse, and 
other pioneers in industry have been men of vigor of mind and body. 
In this Nation, blended of many foreign cultures, some of them quite 
backward, science has achieved triumphs in the prolonging of human 
life. 

The National Government has done much by way of conserving Ameri- 
can vitality. It has disseminated health information. It has provided 
for quarantine, and the protection of the people against the importation 
of disease by immigrants. It should do much more. 

Much more can be done, if the proposed national institute of health is 
established. The bill provides for leadership of all American health 
organizations in activities to prevent wastes of national vitality. It is a 
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proper measure to meet the problems set forth in the report on national 
vitality which I had the honor to prepare for the Roosevelt conservation 
commission in 1903. 

HEALTH IS WEALTH 

Senator RANSDELL requests that we all urge the leaders of finance and 
industry to write to their Senators and Representatives in behalf of this 
measure. For if it concerns the health and happiness of the people, it is 
also, emphatically, a matter of money economy. The industries suffer 
immense losses through the illness of managers and men. Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., estimates 
the loss at a billion dollars yearly because of inefficiency in work, 
absence from daily duties, hospital and medical treatment. The Red 
Cross increases Doctor Dublin’s estimate to a billion and a half. 

Then there is the loss in wages. It is believed to amount to at least 
two billions annually. Add to these losses what have been estimated as 
at least $6,000,000,000, representing the financial value of lives lost 
prematurely from preventable disease and a further loss of what has 
been estimated as at least as much from diseases not yet made pre- 
ventable by scientific effort. In all, the losses from disease and prema- 
ture deaths mount up to fifteen billions a year, far exceeding, as Senator 
RANSDELL says, losses from flood and all other national disasters com- 
bined. 

We bave just passed through a great epidemic of influenza and allied 
respiratory diseases. Senator CoPpELAND, formerly health commissioner 
of New York City, comments on the fact that more persons died from 
influenza in 1918 “than died in all the wars of all history.” He ex- 
presses astonishment that during the past winter we “found ourselves 
in possession of no more knowledge of the nature of the disease, or of 
its control or cure, than we had in 1918.” 


@RGANIZED MICROBE HUNTING 


A national clearing house of health for this country, and for all the 
world, would aid in solving the problem of the “ flu.” Organized re- 
search has developed successful methods of attack to reduce malaria to 
a minimum—a disease to which some historical writers ascribe the 
decadence of Greece and the fall of the Roman Empire. Reed, Carroll, 
and Lazear helped rid the United States of the pestilence of yellow 
fever. Stiles and Ashford developed the methods of preventing and 
curing hookworm disease. Their work enabled the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to eradicate or control this sickness in the United States and in 
other lands. Cases could be cured by the wholesale at a cost of less 
than a dollar each with the result of an increased earning power of 
more than that sum every day, a return of over 30,000 per cent a year. 
Goldberger discovered the cause of pellagra, not only saving hundreds of 
thousands of lives but giving impetus to research into the effects of diet 
on bodily health, 

These are a few examples, since Jenner's conquest of smallpox, of the 
achievements of science in eliminating or controlling plagues and 
scourges which have harassed humanity and kept it poor, indeed. Now 
Senator RANSDELL proposes to set up a national health institute similar 
to the health department of other civilized nations. This institute 
should give a great impetus to scientific research and add greatly to our 
health, wealth, and longevity. 


INVOLVES NO DUPLICATION 


The . proposed national institute would avail itself of all existing 
organizations to promote public health. It would- establish no new 
Government. department, but simply broaden the scope of the bureau of 
the United States Public Health Service. It would establish a system 
of fellowships, authorizing the Government to accept donations, offered 
unconditionally by private individuals, for this and other purposes. It 
would organize experts in every branch of science for the purpose of 
discovering “all the natural laws governing human life,” and “ espe- 
cially to learn those variations of such laws which are detrimental to 
human health.” 

No institution at present existing does this. The heads of all the 
leading research bodies and. medical organizations testify that the pro- 
posed national institute of health will not duplicate their work, but 
will rather help to focus it better. The National Research Council, the 
Chemical Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., and the American Medical Association are among 
these supporting bodies. 

Congress has appropriated during the past five years, to fight the 
disease of animals and plants, some $54,000,000. Within that time it 
has appropriated less than $4,000,000 for investigating the preventable 
diseases of man. It is safe to say that appropriations invested in a 
national institute of health would yield returns far beyond those real- 
ized from any other productive enterprise, public or private. 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from the president of the International Long- 
fellow Society regarding Edwin Markham’s birthday, which is 
to-day, and also in this connection his poem, The Man with 
the Hoe. 

There being. no objection, the letter and poem were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LONGFELLOW SOCIETY, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1929. 

My Dear Senator: It is more than an interesting coincidence that this 
23d of April is not only the birthday of Shakespeare, by most authori- 
ties acknowledged the world’s greates& poet, but also the birthday of 
Edwin Markham, by many acclaimed as the world’s greatest living poet. 

My friend, Markham, now a resident of New York, was born 77 
years ago to-day in the far Northwest, “ Where rolls the Oregon and 
hears no sound save its own dashings.” For 30 years his The Man 
With the Hoe, has challenged the admiration of mankind. It has been 
translated into 30 languages and called “The battle cry of the next 
thousand years.” 

What more appropriate than to-day having this great literary product 
of America read into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, together with Shake- 
speare’s famous soliloquy from Hamlet? 

Most sincerely, 

ARTHUR CHARLES JACKSON, 
President the International Longfellow Society. 


THE MAN WITH THB HOE 
By Edwin Markham 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And markt their ways upon the ancient deep? 

Down all the caverns of hell to their last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More packt with danger to the universe, 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 
What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Thru this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Thru this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 
Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

HoW will the future reckon with this man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 

With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb terror shall rise to judge the world, 
After the silence of the centuries? 


PRECEDENCE OF FARM RELIEF BILL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 14) submitted by 
Mr. Nye on the 18th instant, as follows: 


Whereas one-third of the population of the United States, represent- 
ing agriculture, the Nation’s greatest and the basic industry, have 
waited over a decade for the relief which this Congress has been caHed 
into special session te enact; and 

Whereas the embattled farmers have more capital invested in the 
farming industry than all business interests combined have invested in 
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their industries, yet receive only one-ninth of the income of the country ; 
and 

Whereas other matters of varying importance may come before this 
body called into such special session: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That no bills of any@escription shall be considered by this 
body unless by unanimous consent, until the matter of farm relief has 
been disposed of finally and that this body shall not turn aside from 
the primary purpose for which it has been called in special session or 
allow its energies to be diverted into other channels until pledges 
repeatedly made to agriculture have been redeemed. 


Mr. NYE. I ask that the resolution may go over without 
prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr, REED. 
a question? 

Mr. NYE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Which resolution does he expect to insist on, or 
does he expect to insist on both? 

Mr. NYE. I expect to insist upon both this resolution and 
the one I submitted to-day, but I shall insist upon the farm 
bill resolution only in the event it grows apparent that there is 
unnecessary delay in its consideration. 


INTERFERENCE WITH SENATOR HEFLIN’S RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
another resolution coming over from a previous day, which will 
be read. 

The Curer CrerkK. A resolution (S. Res. 27) denouncing the 
treatment of Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN on the occasion of his 
recent speech at Brockton, Mass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution, 

Mr. BORAH. 
had an opportunity to read the resolution. 
have the resolution reread. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I also should like to have it reread, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. BORAH. 
resolution read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to have the whereases read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the preamble 
and resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Her tin, as follows: 


Whereas the right of free speech and peaceful assembly is a right 
that belongs to every American citizen and must be respected and 
protected in every State in the Union; and 

Whereas interference with that right anywhere is an offense against 
the citizens of the country everywhere; and 

Whereas the importance and necessity of being constantly on guard 
against any attack upon or violation of that sacred constitutional right 
of every American citizen makes it necessary for those in authority 
to vigorously oppose and hasten to publicly condemn assaults upon 
this sacred right; and 

Whereas every group or class of our citizens has the right to assemble 
and have public speaking without having to consult and obtain the 
consent of any other group or class; and 

Whereas when any group of citizens undertakes in any way to dis- 
turb or interfere with the right of free speech and peaceful assembly 
of other American citizens it is guilty of a heinous offense against the 
citizens, and guilty of a serious assault upon the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

Whereas it is through the free and unhampered exercise of the 
constitutional right of free speech and peaceful assembly that Ameri- 
can ideals and institutions must and will be preserved; and 

Whereas the right of American citizens in every locality in the 
country to invite any private citizen or public official to deliver an 
address for them must be preserved inviolate; and 

Whereas the right of the private citizen or United States Senator 
to accept such invitation and to go and speak anywhere in the United 
States undisturbed by anybody should be strictly observed and protected 
at all times; and 

Whereas it is alleged by Senator HEFLIN, of Alabama, a Member of 
this body, and supported by press reports, that on Monday evening, 
March 18, 1929, he delivered an address to citizens of Brockton, Mass., 
on the Dangers that Threaten the American Government; and 

Whereas it is alleged by Senator HEFLIN and supported by press reports 
that on the occasion of his speech on said date at Brockton, Mass., he 
was annoyed, interfered with, and threatened by a group of people who 
had gathered on the outside of the hall where he was to speak; and 

Whereas it is alleged by Senator HEriin and supported by press 
reports that in addition to making abusive remarks about and to him 


Will the Senator from North Dakota yield for 


Mr, President, I have had time but I have not 
I should like to 


I do not care to have the whereases of the 
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an attempt was made to do bodily injury to him by one of those In the 
group of disturbers above mentioned, who threw a deadly missile at him 
as he was leaving the hall where he had spoken, and that said missile 
aimed at him struck a policeman of Brockton in the head, who was 
there and on duty, trying to keep order and protect Senator HEriin 
and the people of Brockton in the exercise of their right of free speech 
and peaceful assembly; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States feels that it should at all 
times be pronounced and positive in its pointed and rigid opposition 
to attempts from any source to suppress or in any way interfere with 
the right of free speech and peaceful assembly; and 

Whereas the Senate realizes that it is dangerous to our free institu- 
tions to permit interference with and assaults upon the citizens’ sacred 
constitutional right of free speech and peaceful assembly: Therefore 
be it 

Resolwed, That the Senate hereby express its condemnation and 
repudiation of the reprehensible and criminal conduct of those who 
sought to assault and do violence to Senator HerLiIn and to interfere 
with the right of free speech and peaceful assembly on the occasion 
of his speech at Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18, 1929. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, coming from the State where 
this incident happened, I wish to state that I regret exceed- 
ingly that it should have occurred, and I have no doubt my 
regret is shared by all the citizens of the State. We in Massa- 
chusetts have a pretty law-abiding people; we believe in the 
freedom of speech and are opposed to mob violence, and it is 
seldom that such occurrences as this take place there. No 
matter what our opinion of a stranger may be, we want him 
to be treated with courtesy and given a fair hearing. 

I would suggest, not by way of justification but, perhaps, as 
palliation, that the subject which the Senator discussed was 
one that for centuries has deeply excited the passions of people 
and has driven them to violence and cruelty more probably 
than any other subject. Judging from the remarks that the 
Senator has made in this body, I suspect what he said was not 
particularly temperate; of course, that is no excuse for any 
outbreak of violence or any threat or any attempt to punish him 
for his words. 

I think the city of Brockton, where this incident happened, 
did all that could have been asked to prevent such an outbreak. 
I know nothing about it except from the newspaper excerpt 
from the Boston Herald wifich was inserted yesterday in the 
Recorpv, That article stated that the city-of Brockton had 
called out its full police force, apprehending that there might 
be some disorder; that the authorities endeavored to the best 
of their ability to protect the Senator. I have no doubt that 
they very much regret that the protection was not complete, 
and are all glad that the Senator suffered no bodily harm, 

I do not disagree with the spirit of the resolution that we 
condemn such an outrage; that we condemn any violation of 
order, any mob violence, any intimidation of free speech any- 
where; and as I see it, the only question involved is, Is it worth 
while for the Senate of the United States to take action? We 
certainly can not take action on every such occurrence. There 
have been a great many even more conspicuous than this. I 
remember that a distinguished citizen of Massachusetts who 
went as a volunteer to argue what he thought was a case of 
great justice and importance in a neighboring State which 
involved questions on which local opinion was greatly excited, 
was driven from the State by violence and threats of death; 
but the Senate, as I recall, took no action on that occasion. 
The only reason I suppose why it should take action in this 
instance would be that it involves a Member of this body. 

Perhaps that is sufficient justification. At any rate, I have ne 
objection, because, as I say, I think this resolution represents 
the feeling of the law-abiding citizens of my State. I think 
they all regret the occurrence. I am sure even the individual 
who threw the missile with such a bad aim that he hit the 
policeman instead of the Senator is full of regrets [laughter], 
and all the people of Massachusetts regret the incident. 

I should like, however, to ask the Senator a question. The 
only bearing of it is on the question as to whether the matter is 
a proper subject of a Senate resolution. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Alabama whether or not he was paid for this 
address. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, it seems to me that makes a 
slight difference, although not enough, perhaps, to deserve the 
consideration of the Senate. If Senators, in pursuance of their 
public duties—I suppose we generally consider ourselves advis- 
ers of the public—are advocating some great public cause, and 
go out in the country, in their own States or other States, as 
volunteers, urging that cause and trying to advance it, it seems 
to me then they are a little more deserving of the solicitude and 
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protection of the Senate than if they are using their prestige 
as Senators for remuneration. 

After all, however, that does not make any great difference. 
Personally, it is a matter of indifference to me whether the 
resolution is adopted or not. It is only a question as to whether 
the matter is one that the Senate ought to take up in this way. 
I wish to state, however, that I indorse as heartily as the 
Senator himself the condemnation which the resolution asserts 
of mob violence and interference with the freedom of speech. 
I am sure the people of my State condemn it; and if the Senate 
wishes to adopt the resolution without a hearing and legal evi- 
dence I have no objection, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to discuss 
the resolution proper but to direct attention very briefly to the 
whereases constituting a part of the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Alabama. Not infrequently resolutions are 
offered in which appear preambles containing recitations of 
facts or purported facts or legal propositions or controversial 
statements, following which are the resolutions proper. It 
frequently occurs that Senators are willing to support a resolu- 
tion if divorced from the preamble. Some Senators may be will- 
ing to condemn the occurrences referred to in the resolution, and 
the attempted assault upon the Senator from Alabama, but 
may not be willing to approve and indorse by their vote all 
the recitations in the various whereases found in the resolution 
under consideration, 

The whereases seem to assert it as legal proposition that 
the National Government gave to the people freedom of speech 
and of the press and the right peaceably to assemble. They 
declare in effect that it is a Federal constitutional right to enjoy 
free speech and to be permitted to peaceably assemble; and 
further .naf to permit interference with and assaults upon the 
citizens’ “ sacred constitutional right of free speech and peace- 
ful assembly is a danger to free institutions,” which the Senate 
realizes. As stated, there is running through the numerous 
whereases the thought that the principles embodied in the 
national bill of rights are derived from the Federal Constitu- 
tion and that it is an obligation and a constitutional duty rest- 
ing upon the National Government to protect freedom of speech 
and of the press and.peaceable assembly. 

Mr. President, as I read the Constitution, that view is not 
sound, The Federal Government is one of enumerated powers; 
It did not create the 


its authority and functions are limited. 
States, nor is it the fountain from which the people derive their 


rights and their liberties. The people are sovereign; they or- 
ganized sovereign States, and these sovereign States and the 
people therein set up the National Government. The States 
conferred upon the Federal Government authority to do a lim- 
ited number of things. For instance, Congress was given the 
power to regulate interstate conrmerce, to provide for the nat- 
uralization of aliens, to borrow money, and to declare war. 
The authority of the Federal Government is limited; it is only 
such as is conferred in the Constitution, 

The tenth amendment declares that the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited 
by it to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, or 
to the people. The Constitution contains a few provisions which 
are prohibitions against the States exercising authority over 
a number of matters. For instance, States are prohibited from 
entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, or from 
coining money or passing any bill of attainder or ex post facto 
law. 

During the discussion following the Constitutional Conven- 
tion there was widespread fear that the National Government 
might attempt to exercise powers which had not been granted 
it. Accordingly there was violent agitation in favor of amend- 
ing the Constitution, the amendments to constitute what is 
known as the bill of rights. It was not the purpose to confer 
additional powers upon Congress, but rather to prohibit the 
National Government from any attempt to exercise authority 
which had not been conferred upon it. The first amendment 
to the Constitution declares that— 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


The second amendment prohibited the Federal Government 
from infringing upon the “ right of the people to keep and bear 
arms.” It did not confer any right, it was only inhibited from 
infringing the right which the people possessed under the con- 
stitutions of their respective States. The powers vested in 
sovereign States by their respective constitutions were unaltered 
and unimpaired by the Federal Government, except as they 
granted authority to the Government of the United States. The 
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eighth amendment which forbids excessive bail and excessive 
fines was addressed to the courts of the United States but it 
had no application to the States. 

It was held at an early date that there was no constitutional 
provision for the protection of citizens of the respective States 
in their religious liberties. “This was left to the State con- 
stitutions and State laws; and it may be added that there is 
no inhibition imposed by the Constitution of the United States 
in this respect on the States.” 

Often we hear the expression that the Constitution guaran- 
tees religious liberty and guarantees freedom of speech and of 
the press. As I have stated, the resolution before us apparently 
proceeds upon that theory. Congress has no authority to pass 
laws to protect freedom of speech or of the press. Evidently 
the founders of this Republic had greater fear of the Federal 
Government than they did of their own sovereign States and 
of themselves. They kept the power within their own hands 
to provide for religious freedom and freedom of speech and 
the press, and the right to keep and bear arms. 

The lessons of history had taught them that those rights 
which we denominate “ personal rights” are endangered more 
from centralized governments than from local governments. 

Events have justified the faith which the founders of the 
Republic reposed in themselves and in their own State govern- 
ments. I think it is a fact that in every State constitution 
there is found a bill of rights, and clear and definite provi- . 
sions under which the people are protected in their right to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience ; 
the right to enjoy free speech; the right peaceably to assemble 
and to petition for redress of grievances. The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has constitutional provisions fully protecting 
these inalienable personal rights. 

Mr. President, the Federal Constitution does not limit the 
powers of State governments with respect to their own citizens, 
in so far as the matters referred to in the bill of rights are 
concerned. These amendments operate upon the National Gov- 
ernment alone, and the right to free speech and to assemble 
peaceably was not created by any provision in the Constitu- 
tion. There was a guaranty only against congressional inter- 
ference. For the protection and enjoyment of religious liberty, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and other important 
personal rights, the people must look to the States, not to the 
Federal Government. 

If the resolution offered by the Senator from Alabama ex- 
pressed the regret of the Senate at the attempted assault upon 
the Senator, and condemned the reprehensible, if not criminal, 
conduct of the person who threw the missile, it would relieve the 
reselution of the objections, which seem to me to he valid, aris- 
ing out of the recitations and statements in the preamble which 
ascribe to the Federal Government power and authority which 
it does not possess and which the American people never will 
be willing to confer upon it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, with the general statements in 
the “ whereases” I find no fault. In so far as they undertake 
to define the right of free speech and to uphold the right of free 
speech there can be no objection to them. In fact, I presume 
they state the views of every Member of the Senate. I dislike, 
however, to vote a denunciation in the nature of a criminal 
charge against a man without some evidence or some facts to 
justify it. 

The Senate of the United States is still a rather important 
body ; and for us to pass a resolution denouncing men as crimi- 
nals without any opportunity to be heard, without the presenta- 
tion of any facts in such a way that a quasi-judicial body would 
consider them, seems to me a little out of the ordinary. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. Does not the Senator likewise feel from the legal 
standpoint that the resolution as it is offered is an inferential 
reflection upon the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for not 
having made some effort to apprehend and punish the offenders? 

Mr. BORAH. Possibly so; but I have in mind particularly 
the proposition that we are denouncing people as criminals with- 
out any facts whatever before us except newspaper reports. It 
does not hurt individuals so much as it does the Senate to engage 
in that kind of practice. 

Of course, with the principles we are all, as I say, in agree- 
ment. There are two rules which ought to remain inviolate 
forever among a people who are blessed with the privileges and 
burdened with the obligations of a democracy. The first is that 
no man should be denied the right to entertain and to practice 
the religion of his choice. The second is that speech should be 
free, discussion untrammeled. All questions of whatever nature 
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or kind, whether political or otherwise, which come before the 
people from time to time for consideration and disposition, 
ought to be open to the freest and fullest discussion. Nobody 
denies that proposition. But for the Senate, under the guise of 
asserting a general principle, to pass a resolution of condemna- 
tion asserting that certain citizens under certain circumstances 
were criminals is wholly aside from maintaining the general 
principle. There is another rule equally vital to the American 
people, and that is that people ought not-to be branded as crimi- 
nals until they have had an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am more surprised at the 
position taken by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] than at 
the position taken by either of the other two Senators. I am 
utterly astounded at the stand taken to-day by a Senator who 
professes to stand for American ideals and institutions, who 
usually is such a fair fighter, and who has apparently heretofore 
stood in the main for American rights and liberties. 

I presume that it does not make much difference to the 
Senator from Idaho that a man in Massachusetts—and no one 
is named—undertook to murder me when I spoke at Brockton. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will pardon me, he knows per- 
fectly well that the Senator from Idaho would not in any way 
connive at the indorsement of such a proposition; but the 
people in Massachusetts who are charged with having assaulted 
the Senator are entitled to a hearing, if a resolution of con- 
demnation is to be passed, before they shall be denounced as 
criminals. I speak for the dignity of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We do not know who they are, and nobody 
is named. How ridiculous is the attitude of the Senator— 
fighting over imaginary persons so far as he is concerned! 
Nobody is named in the resolution, Mr. President. 

I ask to have read by the clerk in my time the article from 
the Boston Herald describing in the words of a gentleman who 
was on the ground just what occurred. I want the Senator 
from Idaho to hear it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows from page 257 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of yesterday’s proceedings: 


{From the Boston Herald] 


HEFriin Escapes THrRowN BorrL—E—AIMED AT ALABAMAN AFTER 
BrocKTON SPegEcH As CrowpD MILLS ABouT CaR 
By Charles Drury bs 
Brockton, March 18.—A bottle which would have crushed his skull 
narrowly missed Senator J. THoMAs HEFLIN, Klan speaker, as he left 
the scene to-night, and a police sergeant guard was knocked unconscious 
by the missile. Stones and rocks were thrown by the crowd which 
waited in the darkness outside the hall, but no one except the policeman 
was hurt. 


Without objection, the article will 


BIG POLICE DETAIL 


There was a big detail of police under the personal direction of City 
Marshal Herbert Boyden stationed about Vasa Hall in the Campello 
section of the city in anticipation of trouble. Every available inspector 
and day-off man in plain clothes was mingling with the crowd outside 
the hal), variously estimated at from 100 to 1,000. The Senator talked 
for 2 hours and 20 minutes, telling chiefly of his own efforts in Wash- 
ington to keep the United States out of the difficulties now embroiling 
Mexico. 

The camera men were stationed in that vicinity and there were sev- 
eral booms as they set off flashes to take pictures of the waiting crowd. 
Senator HEFLIn, accustomed to flashlight booms and aware of what was 
going on outside, calmed his audience with assurances that if there was 
any bloodshed it would be fully repaid in kind. 

The crowd outside became impatient, and policemen mingled with 
them, watching and waiting for what had been noised around as about 
to happen. There was a reception in the hall after the lecture; the 
Senator reached down from the platform to shake hands with those who 
filed past, and, in the meanwhile, the police cleared the side yards as 
far as the street in anticipation of an attack. 

The crowd was massed in Main Street when the blue automobile in 
which the Senator arrived started from the side door of the hall. 

There was an outcry from those nearer the hall, and it was quickly 
taken up by those in the street. 

The police pressed the crowd back. Uniformed officers on either side 
of the driveway issued curt commands, but the crowd pressed in. As 
the automobile was about to make the turn into the street two bril- 
liant flashes from the guns of the newspaper camera men blinded the 
driver and he swerved. Then there was a rattle of stones on the side 
of the car, and Sergt. Stephen Bryan, who was alongside the car, went 
down in the roadway, blood streaming from a gash on the side of his 
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head from a heavy quart bottle which he had interrupted in its flight 
toward the window near which Senator HeFLIN was sitting. Ag the 
crowd closed in around the injured policeman the car sped on and was 
lost to sight. 

The officer was taken to a near-by drug store, where he received first 
aid, and was later taken to police headquarters for further treatment. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there is no dispute about the 
things set forth in that article. Nobody denies that that is 
what occurred. I assert as a Senator that that is what oc- 
curred, 

Mr. President, I am surprised that there should be a single 
man found in this body who would oppose this resolution. The 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr], with whom I 
served in the House of Representatives, made a statement that 
did not show that he was very bitterly opposed to the passage 
of the resolution. The incident having occurred in his own 
State, I presume he felt that he should say something. But he 
asked me if I was paid an honorarium or fee, and I answered 
in the affirmative. He rather suggested that it did not make so 
much difference if a man were attacked when he was delivering 
a lecture for people who were interested enough to pay his 
expenses and to pay him an honorarium to hear him discuss 
“the dangers that threaten their country.” 

Perhaps the Senator is aware of the fact that Senator Frss, 
on the other side, frequently delivers lectures for which he is 
paid, as do also Senator Borau, from Idaho; Senator AsHuURST, 
on the Democratic side; and Senator Watsu; Senator Pat 
HARRISON ; Senator BARKLEY; and other Senators. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. : 

Mr. GILLETT. Perhaps the Senator misapprehended me. 
I did not at all criticize his accepting pay. I merely said that 
it occurred to me that it might make a difference with regard to 
the propriety of the Senate expressing its opinion of or pro- 
tecting a Senator whether he was acting as a Senator and on 
public duty or was acting simply for remuneration as a paid 
lecturer. That is my own impression. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was acting as a patriot, and 
I was discussing questions this Nation is coming more and 


more to be interested in, and if Senators have not already 
learned, they will learn after this speech to-day, that the people 
are interested in this question. I have received letters from 
all over this Nation about this deplorable incident, denouncing 
it, and calling upon me to do something to prevent these inter- 
ferences with free speech and peaceful assembly, and I am here 
trying to get the Senate to take action against this outrageous 
performance at Brockton, Mass, 

I am not able to go about the country and give my time 
without some remuneration. If I were, I would not charge a 
cent. But I am a poor man, Mr. President. I gave up the law 
practice 24 years ago when I first went to Congress, and I have 
devoted my whole time to studying public questions and trying 
to represent my people, and now, when the people of this Nation, 
interested in public questions, invite me to come and speak about 
things upon which I have decided convictions, and people under- 
take to interfere with me and threaten me and insult me and to 
assault me when I am exercising my right of free speech and 
the people their right of peaceful assembly, it is time something 
was done about it, and I am asking the Senate to express itself 
upon the subject. 

I thought, but I may be mistaken, that the Senate, the 
courageous and historic legislative Chamber of this Nation, 
would be quick to pounce down upon such reprehensible con- 
duct, and denounce it in bitter terms. I never thought there 
would be a Senator here who would rise and Oppose the passage 
of this resolution. 

I have not reflected upon the law-abiding citizens of Massa- 
chusetts. It is a great State. The officers of Brockton who 
were at the hall did their part, as the paper says. I am not 
reflecting on them. The resolution refers to a group that was 
violating the law, to a group that interfered with my right of 
free speech, the right of peaceful assembly of the people of 
Brockton, Mass.; of a group that assaulted the car I was in, 
and one in particular who threw a deadly missile which struck 
the policeman who was walking alongside the car in which I 
was riding, telling the crowd to stand back as they pressed upon 
it, as we drove out in the public street leading back to the Hotel 
Belmont. As he pressed them back, turning his head, saying, 
“Stand back,” they struck him on the side of his head with a 
bottle, and he fell as if he had been shot, as I was told by those 
who saw it. I did not know he was struck until the next morn- 
ing. The papers published an account of it, and a group of 
citizens called and asked me if I knew that the policeman had 
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been assaulted, and told me what he had been doing, walking 
alongside my car trying to protect me from assault and murder. 

The Senator from Idaho quibbles over technicalities, and splits 
hairs about.whether this body should take action by expressing 
its condemnation of such an outrageous performance. He wants 
to give somebody a chance to be heard. How would he find the 
criminal who threw that deadly missile? Would the Senator 
solemnly stand in this body and ask that this matter affecting 
me, a Member of this body, be postponed, and no action taken, 
until he or somebody else could find the criminal who sought to 
kill me? 

Mr. President, the influence at work to defeat this measure is 
known to some of us. I have not mentioned any group or class 
by name. I have tried to avoid it. But what are we coming to 
if the Senate no longer has courage enough left to pass on a 
question of this kind, when a Senator is invited by citizens to 
come and speak on the subject on which I spoke, “ The Dangers 
That Threaten the American Government”? If they can not in- 
vite a man to come and speak on that subject without getting the 
consent of this group, have we any liberty left? Where is your 
right of free speech, where is your right peacefully to assemble 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States? 

Nobody objects to what I said at Brockton, Mass.; no paper 
has criticized what I said. That group did not hear my speech. 
That group was there when I arrived and before I spoke, and 
hissed and hurled insulting epithets at me. I smiled and walked 
on through the crowd to the hall, and when I came out I was 
greeted with all sorts of epithets, and policemen were trying to 
keep the crowd back. They employed various insults to hurl 
at me. It was not pleasant, of course, but it did not frighten me. 

I have a right to say what I think I should say. I have been 
sent to this body by a sovereign State, and I have a right to 
advocate what I believe is essential to the welfare of this Gov- 
ernment, and if one group or another does not like it, they have 
no right to try to murder me because I insist upon my right of 
free speech. They have no right to insult the good women of 
Massachusetts who were there, and the good men who were 
there—Protestants and Jews—all of whom stood up indorsing 
my speech. Two-thirds of the audience was composed of Protest- 
ants and Jews and Masons, Junior Order of American Mechanics, 
Woodmen of the World, and about one-third were klansmen and 
their wives. 


Do you propose to say that klansmen shall not be protected 
in the right of free speech and peaceful assembly? You did not 
feel that way last fall when 1,700,000 of them were on the firing 


line in the presidential campaign. You did not feel that way 
then. Are you going to say now that a klan is not entitled to 
protection in its right of free speech and peaceful assembly? 
Are you going to say that that is one particular group that can 
not invite speakers to come and address them and the public 
generally ? 

Let me read you some of the literature handed around at the 
public gathering where the Klan sponsors the meeting—— 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think I remember seeing in the press that 
in Alabama last fall Congressman BANKHEAD was assailed by 
missiles when he was making a political speech. Should not the 
Senator amend his resolution so as to condemn that also? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, sir. If Mr. BANKHEAD wants to bring it 
to the attention of the House, let him do so, but I have brought 
this matter to the attention of the Senate and I have no apology 
to make for bringing it here. I think the Senate ought to act 
upon it, and I believe that four-fifths of the people of this 
Nation will think so when they read my resolution in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp in the next two or three days. Let me read 
you some of the Klan literature, so that you can see how “ un- 
American” it is. This little leaflet speaks for itself: 


If you are a native-born, white, gentile, Protestant, American man 
or woman, 18 years of age or over, of sound mind, good moral charac- 
ter, and honorable vocation; and 

If you believe in the tenets of the Christian religion, white supremacy, 
the sanctity of the home, the protection of the chastity of womanhood, 
limitation of foreign immigration, deportation of criminal aliens, up- 
holding the Constitution of the United States, respect for the flag, free 
speech, free press, free public schools, separation of church and state, 
law enforcement, good citizenship, liberty, justice, good government, 
and the maintenance of the integrity of political parties— 

Then you are in full agreement with Kiankraft. 


Mr. President, my father was the head of the Ku-Klux Klan 
in my State in reconstruction days. The Klan there was the 
only arm of law and order in our midst. It protected from 
insult and outrage the widows and daughters of our dear dead 
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Confederate soldiers. It saved the civilization of the South. 
My father has gone to his reward. I have always loved the 
name and the memory of the Ku-Klux Klan, and when American 
citizens of that order as well as other fraternal orders have 
invited me to come and speak to them, I have gone. I have told 
kiansmen of the mistakes they have made. I have said, “ You 
want to cut out all of this rough doing. The principles of your 
order are good. Weed out the lawless element. You have a 
great work to do, a great service to render America. I have 
met hundreds of your men and your women. They are fine, 
upstanding Americans. Get rid of all these things that are 
harmful and hurtful and take your place in the great family of 
fraternities and work out your own destiny to the good of your 
country and your God. You have a great work to do, an impor- 
tant part to play in this great land of ours.” 

I have accepted invitations from Masonic orders, Junior Order 
of American Mechanics, and others. I am a thirty-second degree 
Mason and a Shriner. I have accepted invitations from other 
fraternal orders. I have spoken to Bible societies on this sub- 
ject, I have spoken to women’s clubs on this subject, I have 
spoken to civic leagues on this subject, and I have a right to 
address any of them who invite me, and I assert as an American 
citizen and Senator that I have a right to speak my convictions, 
a right to point out dangers that threaten our free institutions. 
I am not as rich as some Senators in this body. I try to earn 
what I get, and I certainly earned it at Brockton. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Massachusetts said the fellow who threw 
the bottle and hit the policeman was no doubt disappointed. 
He perhaps was. The brave policeman who was struck down by 
that deadly missile was a brave officer doing his duty. He was 
trying to shield my car and walked along and waved the people 
back, with his head turned. Like a thief in the night, a 
cowardly would-be assassin, aiming at me, struck him down. If 
the policeman had not been there, the paper said, the missile 
would have smashed through the window and struck me. 

Mr. President, it is strange indeed that a Member of this body 
would have to stand here and urge the passage of a resolution 
of this kind—exceedingly strange. I want, for the benefit of the 
Senator from Idaho and the Recorp and the country, to relate 
what oceurred on that occasion. 

There were 30 or 40 Roman Catholic boys grouped in the 
yard at the hall where I spoke, with 4 or 5 leaders, young 
men, Knights of Columbus, I was informed. They had those 
boys trained like college boys, giving a college yell and in 
unison, “ Booie! Booie! Shoot him. He is a dog.” They repeated 
that many times. Is not that nice conduct, training Catholic 
boys in advance to go to a public hall for the purpose of insulting 
a United States Senator, all because a Protestant United States 
Senator was there to speak on a subject that Roman Catholics 
did not want discussed. 

Mr. President, when I came out of the hall, just before the 
assault was made upon nre, the car stood opposite the rear door 
where we went in to the stage, and there was a veranda across 
the way and above the car. A Roman Catholic woman stood 
there and screamed at the top of her voice to me, “ Long live the 
Pope. We do not need but one religion in the United States, 
the Roman Catholic religion, and that is all we are going to 
have, you dirty southerner.” That was her screaming cry a 
dozen times or more. I smiled at her and got in the car and we 
drove out and then the assault came. The last I heard was the 
screaming of that woman’s voice. 

The paper tells us that the policemen had been warned that 
this attack was going to be made on me. The crowds were given 
curt commands to get back, press reports said. My life was at 
stake. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], for whonr I have 
had great respect and affectionate regard, gets up here to-day and 
expresses opposition to the passage of a resolution condemning 
those who sought to murder me at Brockton, Mass. O Mr. 
President, I am so astounded and disappointed in the Senator 
from Idaho. 

I am not opposed to religious freedom. I believe in it with all 
my heart. I said that day at Brockton, “I want the Catholic 
to worship as he chooses. I would not disturb him in that 
right. I will protect him in it. I want everybody to have the 
religion of their choice. “But,” I said, “I do not want them 
interfering with mine. I want the Catholics to have the right 
of free speech and peaceful assembly, and I do not want them 
interfering with my right of free speech and your right of 
peaceful assembly.” I said, “ You have witnessed what oecurred 
out there as I came into this hall. Here in the land of Roger 
Williams and within 30 miles of Plymouth Rock, where the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed, the pioneers of liberty in this western 
world, a mob assembles at a hall and defies the law and the 
Constitution and violates every principle of decency, right, and 
justice, and undertakes not only to disturb and frighten the 
people who were assembling but makes an assault upen a Sena- 
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tor, and, as a result of that terrible thing, a policeman is 
knocked unconscious with a deadly missile.” 

Mr. President, what will be the course to pursue if the plan 
of the Senator from Idaho is adopted? Would it be that my 
friends should arm themselves and see to it that they are not 
denied their constitutional rights of free speech and peaceful 
assembly? My friends with me at Brockton made no effort to 
do violence to anybody. They were there to protect me. I 
think they would have done violence to somebody if they had 
tried to get into that car or if they had done violence to me, 
and I should have indorsed their action and joined in it to the 
best of my ability as a right of self-defense. 

But, Mr. President, what are we to do hereafter if the Senate 
will not pass a simple resolution condemning a group of intol- 
erant, lawless Catholics who attempt to assassinate a United 
States Senator because they do not want him to speak on ques- 
tions that disclose the un-American political activities of 
Roman Catholics in the United States? 

The Senator from Idaho—God save the mark!—asks that 
they be given a chance to be heard. The resolution would be 
pending here at doomsday. Do you suppose this criminal is 
coming out of his hiding place to tell that he is the fellow that 
threw the bottle and come down here and ask to be heard in 
protest against the passage of this Senate resolution? 

Would the Senator from Idaho accord that treatment to the 
Roman Catholic criminal who sought to murder me and then 
deny his brother Senator the simple justice of having his 
brethren in the body condemn an assault upon him and an effort 
to take his life? Does the Senator from Idaho think more of 
the lawless Roman group that assembled in violation of the laws 
of Massachusetts, the laws of the Nation, and the Constitution 
of the United States than he does of the well-being and safety of 
a United States Senator exercising his constitutional right of 
free speech? The Senator does not know who the criminal is in 
Massachusetts about whom he manifests such keen concern and 


for whom he demands the right to be heard. He has designated ° 


nobody, nobody is named, but the Senator has somewhere in his 
mind an idea that somebody out yonder somewhere ought to be 
heard at some time somewhere before this resolution is acted 
on. That is the logic of the Senator’s strange position. 

Mr. President, what Senator objects to this? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator to consider whether 
or not he would strike out the words “and criminal”? That 
would seem to meet the objection of the Senator from Idaho and 
would not seem to weaken the resolution. The resolution 
would then condemn the reprehensible conduct. Is not that 
sufficient? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was criminal. The effort to kill a Senator is 
certainly criminal. I appreciate the Senator’s suggestion. Let 
me read the last part of the resolution— 


Whereas the Senate of the United States feels that it should at all 
times be pronounced and positive in its pointed and rigid opposition to 
attempts from any source to suppress or in any way interfere with the 
right of free speech and peaceful assembly— 


Where is the Senator who objects to that ?— 


And whereas the Senate realizes that it is dangerous to our free in- 
stitutions to permit interference with and assaults upon the citizens’ 
sacred constitutional right of free speech and free assembly: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate express its condemnation and repudiation 
of the reprehensible and criminal conduct of those who sought to assault 
and do violence to Senator HEFLIN— 


What Senator objects to that language?— 
and to interfere with the right of free speech and peaceful assembly on 


the occasion of his speech at Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18, 
1929. 


The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] said that the whereases 
do not fit in here properly and he would leave it to the State of 
Massachusetts. I submit that the Senator’s position is exceed- 
ingly weak. What would you do if a State did not want any- 
body to speak in it contrary to the view of a certain group? 
Would the United States say it has the right to thus destroy the 
American right of free speech? Now, not for a minute. The 
right of free speech is vouchsafed by the Constitution of the 
United States, and a United States Senator speaking in a State 
to the sovereign citizens of the State was interfered with and 
assaulted by a Catholic group that did not want him to speak. 

Some Senators may not know the inside story of this fight of 
Roman Catholics against me. Some of you have been busy 
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with other things and have not gotten into all the phases 
of it and are not as well acquainted with the situation in the 
detail as Iam. I have had letters written to me from time to 
time by Roman Catholics threatening if I made speeches they 
did not like to kili me. What would you do under those cir- 
cumstances? Would you confess yourself a coward? Would 
you confess that they had a right to destroy free speech and 
peaceful assembly in the United States? Would you fold your 
arms and take your ease and sit down and refrain from going 
because you were afraid? Will the brave men of this body set 
up such a doctrine? I do not believe it. I do not believe there 
are half a dozen men in this body who will vote against the 
resolution. 

President Hoover made a speech in New York City yesterday 
on the importance of obeying the law. He urged the people to 
support the law. Here is a group of people who notoriously 
violated the law, and in connection with that violation were 
interfering with free speech and peaceful assembly, and as- 
saulted a Senator and sought to kill him. The Senator from 
Idaho and the Senator from Utah now raise objection to the 
resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to an 
interruption? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not discuss the resolution 
proper and raised no objection to it. The Senator should differ- 
entiate in what I said between the resolution and the whereases. 
I called attention in the observations which I made to what I con- 
ceive to be erroneous statements in the whereases. I should be 
very glad to be advised by the Senator under what provision of the 
Constitution of the United States freedom of speech and the 
right freely to assemble is guaranteed? The Constitution pro- 
hibits Congress from passing any law abridging the freedom of 
speech or the right of the people peaceably to assemble. Con- 
gress may not go into a State and interfere with its domestic 
affairs. Some States have, as the Senator knows, passed laws 
that infringed upon the right of free speech and perhaps upon 
the right of religious liberty. Such laws are not subject to 
challenge as violations of the Federal Constitution and may be 
held valid if there is nothing in the State constitution that 
would be in derogation of such legislation. I think the Senator 
inadvertently has fallen into the error of construing the inhibi- 
tion upon the right of Congress to legislate against the right of 
freedom of religion and free speech and has interpreted that 
inhibition as a grant of the right of free speech and a grant of 
religious liberty and a grant of the right freely to assemble, 
which the Federal Government has the power to protect. 

From what the Senator has reported, I think a cowardly 
assault was committed upon him, and I would be inclined to vote 
for a resolution, eliminating the whereases, reading something 
like this, which I have hastily written: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with regret of the assault made 
upon Senator Hurtin at Brockton, Mass., on the 18th day of March, 
1929, and hereby expresses its condemnation of the same. 


While condemning the assault, I am not willing to vote for a 
declaration that the National Government has the right to go 
into a State and then guarantee free speech and religious 
liberty and the right of assembly. Those are rights which the 


States themselves must define and protect. If Congress were 
attempting to legislate against the right of free speech, against 
the right of peaceful assembly, the Senator from Alabama 
could properly say that such course was unconstitutional. 

May I add a personal statement that may give some indica- 
tion of my view on this matter. A few years ago, when I con- 
demned the Industrial Workers of the World and insisted that 
some of the activities of the organization were criminal in 
character, judged by constitutional Federal statutes, some of 
its members were indicted and convicted. A bomb was sent to 
me through the mails and I narrowly escaped death, but I did 
not feel that the Senate of the United States should be called 
upon to condemn the attack upon me. However, I am willing 
to condemn the assault committed upon the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not think any other Sena- 
tor will agree with the Senator from Utah that it is not a part 
of the business of Congress to guarantee free speech and the 
right of peaceful assembly. This is the first time that I have 
ever heard of a man in public life questioning the right of 
Congress and, indeed, the duty of Congress to protect to the 
uttermost the right of free speech of an American citizen. I 
do not believe that other Senators will share the view of the 
Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. President, I want to tell Senators another thing that I 
told the people in my speech at Brockton, to give them an idea 
of what I said. I said that Doctor Ryan, a Roman Catholic 
priest of the Catholic University of America here at Washing- 
ton, recently in a debate in New York City with Mr. Marshall, 
who wrote a strong article about Governor Smith during his 
race for President, stated that Catholies here accepted the doc- 
trine of the union of church and state. I said, “He and I 
differ on that. I am bitterly opposed to that doctrine. I do 
not believe in the union of church and state. My Government 
does not believe in it, and in speaking in this fashion I am 
speaking the language of my Nation and I am standing for 
the fundamental doctrine of the American Government.” 

That was the line of my speech.” Does the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] think that somebody should assault me 
because I dared to proclaim that American doctrine in Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Would the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] excuse any 
group anywhere for interfering with free speech and peaceful 
assembly and for assaulting an American citizen for making 
a speech in behalf of American principles that that group 
did not want made? O Mr. President, the queer and as- 
tounding position of the Senator from Idaho has wiped out the 
impression that I had of him formerly. I said “ Doctor Ryan 
has recently given out a statement attacking prohibition en- 
forcement and the eighteenth amendment. I do not agree 
with him about that. I am willing for him to state his side, 
and I have a right to state mine.” I have always tried to be 
fair and just, Mr. President, in matters of this kind. Here is 
what Doctor Ryan’s statement said and it was carried by news- 
papers all over the country. It reads: 


That the citizens are obliged to obey civil laws, even those that 
they do not like, is true in general, but not necessarily true in every 
case, 

Of course, these tyrannical provisions—Volstead law—never 
had a shadow of validity in morals— 

The nature of constitutional prohibition clearly deprives it of all 
claims to respect by liberty-loving citizens and believers in the 
democratic principle. 

He goes on to say: 

Whether a particular act of the state is contrary to the moral law 


is a question which obviously must be decided by some other authority 
or tribunal than the state itself, since the state has no competence 
in the field of morals. 


He is expressing his views from the Roman Catholic stand- 
point against the American position on this question. 

In deciding— 

He says— 
whether the obnoxious law ought to be obeyed * * * the Catholic 
citizen may consult his priest or his bishop or the Pope. 


I ask the Senator from Idaho to consider that defiant and 
un-American statement while he is rushing to the rescue of a 
Roman Catholic mob that assaulted me at Brockton, Mass., and 
sought to do me bodily harm. 

O Mr. President, here is the raw Roman doctrine flaunted in 
the face of the American flag and the Constitution, and I, a 
United States Senator, was combating it as best I could in 
Massachusetts and telling those people that it is the duty of 


every group—Protestant, Jew, and Catholic—to obey the law. | 
I said: “As the President said, ‘If you do not like the law, | 


repeal it, if you can; if you do not like the eighteenth amend- 
ment, take it out of the Constitution, if you can; but while the 
law and the amendment are there, it is your duty to support 
them.’ ” 

That is in part the speech I made at Brockton, and when I 
came out of the hall I was hissed by the group and assaulted by 
one of the group who sought to assassinate me. 

That is not all Doctor Ryan said: 

If a moral decision of the church which is adverse to a government 
or a law is accepted by a sufficiently large section of the citizens, the 
state will find itself in difficulty. 


What does he mean by that? He means that if the Roman 
Catholic group as a group shall repudiate this law and stand 


out against it the United States Government will have trouble. | 


Is it subject to any other construction or interpretation? He 


said just prior to that that the Roman Catholic in America | 


could go to his priest or bishop or the Pope to find out whether 
he should obey the Constitution of the United States. My God, 
what an astounding statement made by an appointee of the 
Pope right here at the capital of the United States Govern- 
ment! And yet three Senators get up and offer opposition to 
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a simple resolution that sets out the American doctrine of free 
speech and peaceful assembly and puts the Senate on record 
as being strong and stern in its stand against those who would 
destroy free speech and peaceful assembly. 

Thomas Jefferson laid great emphasis on the necessity of pre- 
serving inviolate free speech and peaceful assembly. Lincoln 
was fine and strong in his defense of free speech and peageful 
assembly. I have just read to youwhat Priest Ryan—Professor 
Ryan—said about the eighteenth amendment, the Jones law, 
and the Volstead Act, and how he advised Roman Catholics to 
violate those laws of the United States. Now, I want to read 
in contrast with that a statement of Washington, the Father of 
his Country, a master Mason, who himself was persecuted by 
the Roman group. Washington in his Farewell Address said: 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a government for the 
whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, between the parts 
can be an adequate substitute; they must inevitably experience the in- 
fractions and interruptions which all alliances, in all times, have expe- 
rienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a constitution of government, better 
calculated than your former, for an intimate union, and for the effi- 
cacious management of your common concerns. This Government, the 
offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free in its princi- 
ples, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just 
claim to your confidence and your support. Respect for its authority, 
compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties en- 
joined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty, The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government. But the constitution which at any time 
exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people, 
is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the power, and the 
right of the people to establish government, presuppose the duty— 


Listen— 
of every individual to obey the established government. 


Now listen to the immortal Lincoln, the martyred President. 
Lincoln in speaking upon the perpetualism of our political 
institutions said: 

Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well wisher to his 
posterity swear by the blood of the Revolution never to violate the 
laws of the country, and never to tolerate their violation by others. 
As the patriots of ’'76 did to the support of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so to the support of the Constitution and the laws let every 
American pledge his life, his property, and his sacred honor—let every 
man remember that to violate the law is to trample on the blood of 
his father, and to tear the charter of his own and his children’s 
liberty. Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American 
mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught 
in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let it be written in primers, 
spelling books, and in almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, 
proclaimed in legislative halls— 


That is what I am seeking to do here— 


| and enforced in the courts of justice; and, in short, let it become the 


political religion of the Nation. 


And here this morning, Mr. President, we have a solemn 
situation where one who has been regarded as an outstanding 
American has had a change of heart and come to the rescue of 
the group which I seek to condemn for the violation of our 
Federal laws and the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, I am going to speak again, perhaps to-day, 
on this subject, and then I am going to say some more about 
what I know about the efforts of Roman Catholics to beat this 
resolution. The Senators who opposed this resolution and 
prevented action upon it are responsible for the debate that 
They will be responsible for what I am going to 
say later on to-day. I was willing to have a vote on the reso- 
lution without debate. 

Mr. President, again I wish to refer to what I said in my 
speech at Brockton. I said: 

“The boys who have been directed to assemble out there in the 
yard are engaged in bad business. Those back of that sort of 
thing are raising up outlaws and murderers in that group. 
They are teaching them that it is all right to disturb Protestant 
people and assault a Protestant Senator if the priest says so. 
Some of the books tell us that they do not think there is any 
harm in killing a heretic and they call the Protestants heretics. 
It is a bad thing that they are doing. They do not like me; 
they do not like the truths that I am telling; but this is 
America. I have a right to say what I feel it my duty to say 


| as an American Senator; and they have a right to say what 


they want to say, and I do not interfere with them. But,” I 
said, “listen: This conduct here in Brockton is exactly what 
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occurred in Italy when Mussolini commenced the work of 
destruction of free government over there. Garibaldi, the brave 
and brilliant Mason who delivered Italy out of the jaws of 
Roman tyranny, of ignorance, and superstition, planted her 
feet upon a rock and gave liberty to her people which they 
enjoyed for 60 years. 

“When Mussolini came in, the agent of that Roman group in 
disguise, they first commencN™l to send boys, Roman Catholic 
boys, to public speakings to disturb the people there, and then 
they followed Masons to their lodges, and they got to stopping 
outside, and as Masons went into their lodges—native Italians— 
these boys hissed them and hurled insulting epithets at them; 
and in a little while the groups grew, and there were grown 
men among them—Catholic Fascists—and then these Fascists 
commenced to kill the Masons. They broke up Masonic lodges; 
they murdered Masons by the hundreds, and you have never 
read an account of it in the press of the United States. My 
God! What is to be the fate of America if such things are 
to be kept from the people.” 

“Where did you get the facts?” 

“T got them from a Presbyterian preacher, an Italian, born 
in Italy. He lives in New York. He has been over to Italy, 
and he told me that these murders were never printed over 
here, and the outrages committed upon Masonry were kept 
secret.” 

Mr. President, that is how this commenced—first, by group- 
ing boys to hiss at and insult the Masons, then reinforced by 
Fascist Catholics, and then the murders began. Up at Brock- 
ton the first group that made their assault with words was the 
young Catholic boys, ranging from 8 to 10 to 15 years of age; 
the second was the group of larger ones, with a Roman Catholic 
man throwing a deadly missile that liked to have killed a police- 
man of that place; and, strange to say, the recital of these out- 
rageous and terrible things does not seem to move in the least 
now the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, as I said before, I did not expect to discuss 
this matter at all. I wanted the Senate to vote on the reso- 
lution. I thought, and still think, that it would have a whole- 
some effect throughout the country. If that group, or somebody 
else, should want to disturb anybody else anywhere, somebody 
would say, “Do you know of the action the Senate took 
about the interference with free speech and peaceful assembly 
up at Brockton, Mass.? The Senate bitterly condemned that 
miserable performance.” 

The Senate passes resolutions touching various subjects. We 
pass a resolution condemning speculation in Wall Street. That 
place is up there in a sovereign State—1 State out of 48. We 
pass resolutions touching matters both foreign and domestic, 
so there is nothing in that argument about this proposed action 
being improper; and yet when a question is pending that would 
be of the highest privilege to me,.to speak about an attempt 
upon my life, three Protestant Senators—so-called, at least— 
get up, strange to say, I repeat, and offer their opposition to it. 

Why, when President Hoover was down in Florida, and two 
Catholic Italians saw him, and one of them said he “did not 
like the looks of that guy,” and said, “ Let’s blow him up.” The 
idea of killing a President did not mean very much to them. It 
was not a very serious matter—perhaps I should have sent for 
them and given them a hearing before I discussed and con- 
demned them as would-be assassins. I condemned them, and I 
said in a speech on this floor before President Hoover was 
inaugurated that if they assassinate another President in the 
United States that would not be the end of it, and I repeat it 
to-day. Thank God, I am American! I do not apologize for 
anything I have said or done. Like General Dawes, I take back 
nothing. 

I have a right to speak my views and to stand for my Gov- 
ernment and I have a right to stand for the religion of my 
mother—the Protestant religion. I do not want anybody to 
deprive me of that. 

The Protestant and Jew have just as much right to have 
their religion as the Catholics to have theirs. I want all per- 
sons to have the religion of their choice. I would not interfere 
with them, I repeat; but, Senators, you know that the Roman 
program is, as soon as they are strong enough, to do away with 
the Protestant and Jewish religions in the United States. You 
know that. For the benefit of some of you and those they have 
to-day packed in the gallery yonder on the right—they have 
them up there—I want to read you something from a great 
American. The priests were busy yesterday against my resolu- 
tion. I want to read you some of the things that Doctor 
McDaniel, of Richmond, Va., said. He was president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention in 1926. He is now deceased. 
Listen to what he said: 
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“Rome never changes” is the proud boast of Roman Catholics, 
Wherever she has had the power she has suppressed dissenting opinion. 
Intolerance and persecution are marks of her identity through the 
centuries. To-day she is doing the same as in the years when freedom 
was in her chains. * * * 

In Italy— 


Listen to this, Senators— 
there appears to be an alignment between Fascism and Romanism. 


Oh, what a prophet he was! Just what he indicated then 
has come to pass. Mussolini has betrayed the Italian Govern- 
ment, and the Pope has been made a temporal king, and this 
same Doctor Ryan holds his appointment as professor of the 
Catholic University under the King of Rome, the Pope; and 
Priest Ryan, the professor, is the man who advises his Roman 
Catholic brethren not to observe the prohibition law unless the 
Roman priests and bishops and Pope to tell them to do it! Here 
is a clean-cut clash between the Roman government and the 
American Government. 

Again, Doctor McDaniel says: 

In the United States, where Catholicism is not in the ascendency, 
Roman Catholics have their secret societies, their houses of worship, 
and their religious press, and all under the protection of law. I would 
contend for such protection if it were not already theirs. In Italy, the 
seat of the papacy, where the Roman Catholic Church is recognized by 
the Dictator Mussolini as “ the state’s church,” Masonic lodges are for- 
bidden, dissenting congregations are broken up, denominational papers 
are censored, and freedom of the press is denied. The Pope could rem- 
edy these wrongs in a day if he would, but he is silent. Roman Cath- 
olics of the United States doubtless could be influential and instrumental 
in securing for non-Catholics in Italy the rights that Catholics enjoy 
in the United States, but they are silent. One is constrained to inquire: 
If the Pope and Roman Catholics had the power in the United States 
that they have in Italy, would they be as intolerant here as they are 
there? Judged by every historical precedent, they would. 

The United States is the country most coveted by the papacy. 

When the time came to organize the Colonies into a nation, it was 
Anglo-Saxons who did it. 


Mr. President, I told you a moment ago what their plan 
was—to do away with the Protestant religion as soon as they 
had power enough in the United States. I am now going to 
read again from Doctor Ryan, the same author I read from a 
little while ago, who advises Roman Catholics, if told by the 
priests and bishops and the Pope not to observe the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act, not to do it. I am going to 
read from him again, at page 32 of his book called “‘ State and 
Church ”: 

But, constitutions can be changed, and non-Catholic sects may de- 
cline to such a point that the political proscription of them may 
become feasible and expedient. 


What do you think of that bold and arrogant pronouncement 
right here in America, in the morning of the twentieth century, 
in the greatest Protestant Nation in all the world? A Catholic 
professor in the university of the Nation telling Roman Catho- 
lics that when the time is expedient they will proscribe Protes- 
tants and prevent them from having the religion of their choice! 

Listen! After saying they would set up the Catholic state, he 
says: 

What protection would they then have against the Catholic state? 


Senators, if that statement had been read in this body 25 
years ago nearly every Senator would have been on his feet 
protesting with righteous indignation. 

Listen to what he says about the Catholics in America: 


The latter— 
meaning Catholics— 
could logically tolerate only such religious activities as were confined 


to the members of the dissenting group. It could not permit them to 
carry on the general propaganda, . 


My God! Do you understand that, Senators? They mean 
that the Protestant people of America would not be permitted to 
go out and solicit others to join their church. They mean they 
could not take in new members, They mean that they would be 
confined to those already members, and when they died, the 
Protestant Church would be dead. O shades of Martin Luther 
and the other heroic spirits who championed religious freedom in 
the past! Let the courageous spirit of other days come back 
and abide in the Senate Chamber once more. Come into the 
hearts of American Senators who are being appealed to by 
Roman priests to stand by the Roman government against the 
American Government. Senators, the people out in your States 
know just what is going on here. They know that the opposi- 
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tion to my resolution condemning certain Roman Catholics in 
Massachusetts who insulted and assaulted a Protestant Ameri- 
can Senator was inspired by certain Roman Catholics. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Senator will state the point of order, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Rule XIX, section 2, provides: 


No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 
words impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President, I haye smoked out the 
Senator from Connecticut. He is already in bad with the 
patriotic citizens of his own State. I have received hundreds 
of letters from his State criticizing the stand he took here once 
before when Roman activities were being discussed here by me— 
and then he undertook to suppress free speech in this body. 
His stand then may have had something to do with inspiring 
the attack on me at Brockton, Mass.; I do not know. But you 
are not going to suppress free speech here as long as I am a 
Member of this body. 

I told you a minute ago that the fight on my resolution is a 
Roman Catholie fight. And this effort to control Protestant 
agencies and statesmen is not confined to the United States. 
As luck would have it, some good angel caused the little pam- 
phlet which I hold in my hand to be mailed to me, and it reached 
me at my hotel last night from London. Listen to what it says 
as to what is happening in London through the handiwork of 
Roman Catholics. 

I read: 


There have been lately some enormous Protestant gatherings at the 
Crystal Palace, the Albert Hall, and elsewhere, in defense of the Bible. 
Not a word about them in the daily newspapers! 

The same is true as regards Protestant literature. Mr. Michael J. F. 
McCarthy’s writings, in the most telling manner, convict our Govern- 
ment * * * of the basest treachery and cowardice toward the 
Protestants of Ireland, and of habitually cringing to the Papal See. Mr. 
McCarthy’s facts and arguments are absolutely unanswerable, and for 
that reason they are carefully ignored by the secular press. Even 
Protestant Unionist statesmen are afraid to speak out. 


The 


Does that picture remind you of the situation we have here? 
It is part and parcel of a world-wide program of the Roman gov- 
ernment to overthrow Protestant England and Protestant Amer- 


ica. Would there have been any objection to my resolution if 
the Roman Catholics had not opposed it? Who was it that 
kept these corridors busy yesterday for a time after my resolu- 
tion was introduced and then held up by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]? Who was it that frequented the 
Senate Office Building in the afternoon? Roman priests. I 
ran into three or four of them. They were in a hurry and very 
busy. 

O Mr. President, this Nation has got to meet the issue. 
Dangerous things are going on all around wus. Mussolini 
Fascists are organizing right here in the United States. Obre- 
gon is dead, foully murdered, and I believe, and others believe, 
that the same group murdered Carranza, the Mexican aviator 
who started to fly back from New York, and they did not give 
him an escort. He went out by himself on Sunday night right 
after his meal, and up there in the air somewhere he became 
befuddled and incapacitated, under the influence of whatever 
they gave him, and he fell down and was killed. He was killed 
on the 12th of July, and Obregon was murdered on the 17th, 
part of the same Roman program getting ready for the war 
that is now raging in Mexico. There you are! Carranza was 
going back to organize a great aviation corps to help Obregon 
and Calles to maintain constitutional government. They said, 
“Tf you kill this fellow Carranza, and do it cleverly, people 
will say he was killed in a storm.” Killed in a storm? Why 
that boy was as much at home in a storm as Lindbergh. He 
was called the “Lindbergh of Mexico,” a fine, upstanding, 
brave Mexican, fighting by the side of Calles and Obregon. He 
was going back to organize an air fleet in Mexico to be ready 
to put down any uprising, and they said, “ The time to kill him 
is now” and Carranza went down to death. 

Then they turned to Obregon, brave warrior, comrade of 
Calles, able, fearless Mexican who helped to deliver his Govern- 
ment out of chaos and night and tyranny, and to put its feet 
upon the rock of constitutional government; Obregon must die, 
and a priest suggested to his murderer that whoever killed him 
would have a seat in glory, and a nun whispered to him that 
whoever murdered Obregon would do God’s service, and this 
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poor, miserable assassin shot Obregon to death as he was 
about to take up the reins of government. 

Here in the United States a threat was made to assassinate 
Mr. Hoover; I know that two threats were made against his 
life before the inauguration. Then, following that, when I go 
out upon invitation to speak to the people whose Government 
this is and tell them of the dangers that threaten our Govern- 
ment an effort is made by a mob that assembles to assault me 
and to murder me, carrying out a threat they have made time 
and time again, but the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] is 
opposed to the passage of my resolution. 

Yes; a United States Senator rises to oppose a resolution 
that expresses condemnation of those who interfered with free 
speech and peaceful assembly and who attempted to assault 
with the intent to murder a United States Senator. 

Senators, why is it that we can not discuss this 
Catholie subject freely here? 


Roman 
Why is it that some Senators 
are afraid to discuss it? It is discussed freely in legislative 
bodies in foreign countries. In Parliament they talk about 
various groups, and it is all understood; but here when you Say 
a thing about the political activities of the Roman Catholics 
you are hissed, and some weak-kneed Protestant in this Cham- 
ber is always ready to take that side. The people back home 
ought to know and they must know what the true situation 
here is. 

I would be absolutely fair to the Catholics. 
have their religion. But I do not want them to control this 
Government. I know what that would mean. It would mean 
setting up the Catholic state, and the Catholic state would de- 
clare the Catholic religion to be the religion of the state, the 
American religion, and all other religion would be put down by 
the cruel hand of the Roman hierarchy. 

Wherever Rome rules she sets up the Catholic religion to the 
exclusion of all other religions. Argentina has it in her con- 
stitution that nobody but a Roman Catholic can be President 
of that Republic. The old constitution of Mexico provided that 
no religion would be tolerated but the Roman Catholic religion. 
Doctor Ryan, who resides here at the Capital, has recently 
advised the Catholics of the Nation that if the priest, the 
bishop, and the Pope tell them not to support the eighteenth 
amendment, the Jones law, and the Volstead Act they do not 
have to do it. 

What have you to say about that? Am I to be interfered 
with and disturbed and attacked by lawless Roman Catholics 
because I am warning the American people of Roman Catholic 
dangers? Am I to be intimidated and coerced and—if I refuse 
to be intimidated—murdered by that group which is using 
the same tactics here that Mussolini uses in Italy, I ask the 
Senator from Idaho? For daring to go with head erect pro- 
claiming the doctrine of the American fathers, and standing for 
constitutional government as I point out the dangers that 
threaten free government in America I am interfered with and 
attacked by a bunch of Roman thugs inspired by Roman Catho- 
lic priests of Brockton. 

I want to say to the Senate that I have had reports from 
young Catholic men who heard my speech at Brockton who 
said I had opened their eyes. One Catholic reporter was asked 
by an older reporter, “ What criticism have you to make of his 
speech?” He said, “ None, except I am sorry that so many 
things he said are true about the group I belong to. He has 
opened my eyes.” That was his comment. 

Is it not the duty of any man who claims to be a statesman 
to go out and speak and try to get the truth to the people 
without being met by a mob in the dark which says the Roman 
Catholics object to having you speak about matters that they 
do not want discussed? 

Senators, I am going to tell you one more thing before I sit 
down. I was told at Brockton that the Catholic priests of 
Brockton knew about the plan of the Catholic mob to assemble 
at the hall where I was to speak. They knew that I was to be 
attacked personally, and they indorsed the plan to interfere 
with the American right of free speech and peaceful assembly 
and the attempt to assassinate me. The attack was made. 
The resolution only names a group and says, “Those who 
attempted to assault Senator Hertin and who interfered with 
free speech and peaceful assembly.” Those are the ones we 
condemn. Should they not be condemned? 

Mr. President, I have no more to say at present. I want a 
roll call on my resolution. We will at least make some history 
and show the people of the country just where we stand when 
Romanism and Americanism clash in the Senate. It will help 
the people when they come to pass on Senators at the polls 
next year. If we permit this Roman group to suppress the 


I want them to 
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truth in the newspapers and then permit them to suppress the 
truth here and interfere with freedom of action in the Senate, 
and permit them to destroy free speech and peaceful assembly 
out yonder, how long will it be before some Mussolini, like a 
thief in the night, will get a strangle hold on the throat of this 
Government and destroy both civil and religious liberty? 

FARM RELIEF 

Mr. McNARY. 
business ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the morning hour is concluded. 
The question now is on the resolution before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
it go through. 

Mr. McNARY. 


Mr. President, have we concluded morning 


to get the matter properly before the Senate. 
to speak at great length. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us vote right now on the resolution. 
ready to vote on it. 

Mr. McNARY. When the time comes, if that time has not 
arrived, I shall ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 1 may 
be made the immediate unfinished business of the Senate. 


I am 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator may submit that | 


request now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 1) to estab- 
lish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing, and 
in the control and distribution, of the surplus of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will not the Senator lay the 
bill aside temporarily and let us vote on my resolution? It will 
take but a minute. I am ready to vote if the Senate will let 
the resolution come to a vote. 

Mr. McNARY. 
desire to debate the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish the Senator would let us vote. 
miitter refers to me personally. 

Mr. McNARY. 
proper vindication, if one he seeks, but I think the business of 
Senate bill No. 1 is more important. I should like to make a 
few remarks on the general subject matter. Later on the Sena- 
tor will have an opportunity to present and pursue his resolu- 
tion further. 

Mr. WATSON. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 


The 


Mr. President, I make the point of no 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 


answered to their names: 
Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connaliy 
Copeland 
( 
( 


King 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schail 
Sheppard 

Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHrpsteaD] is detained 
at home by reason of serious illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-one 
answered to their nhames, a quorum is present. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board to 
aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposition 
of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce, which is as follows: 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Je nes 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner” 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


“ouzens 

‘utting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 


Senators having 


Mr. President, I wish the Senator would let | 

I am willing to vote when the Senate is ready. | 
I entertained the high hope this morning that | 

I might be able to address the Senate on Senate bill No. 1 and | 
I do not intend | 
| or national 


And then let the bill be laid aside temporarily. 


I do not know how many other Senators | 


I do not want to prevent the Senator from a | 
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APRIL 


8. 1 


A bill to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly market- 
ing, and in the control and disposition of the surpius, of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled— 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SecTION 1. It is hereby declared (a) that direct obstructions to and 
burdens upon interstate and foreign commerce in agricultural eommodi- 
ties result from price fluctuations in the marketing of such commodities, 
due to surpluses from climatic or other causes beyond the effective 
control of producers, or to speculation, or to inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution; (b) that in order properly to protect, foster, 
and stabilize such commerce, it is imperative to remove such obstruc- 
tions and burdens; and (c) that it is the policy of the United States— 

(1) To minimize such price fluctuations by controlling any seasonal 
or year’s total surplus, produced in the United States and either local 
in extent, that is in excess of the requirements for the 
orderly marketing of any agricultural commodity or in excess of the 
domestic requirements for such commodity, and by encouraging pro- 
ducers to organize effective associations or corporations under their 
own control for greater unity of effort in marketing; and 

(2) To accomplish such objects through executing the provisions of 
this act in such manner as to bring about a substantial and permanent 
improvement in agriculture and promote the best interests of the 
country as a whole. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Sec. 2, A Federal farm board is hereby created, to. consist of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be a member ex officio, and 12 
members, 1 from each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts, who shall 


| be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 


of the Senate. The terms of office of the appointed members of the 
board first taking office after the date of the approval of this act 
shall expire, as designated by the President at the time of nomination, 
4 at the end of the second year, 4 at the end of the fourth year, 
and 4 at the end of the sixth year, after the date of the approval of this 
act. A successor to an appointed member of the board shall have a 
term of office expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed, except that any person 
appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term. One of the appointed 
members shall be designated by the President as chairman of the board 
and shall be the principal executive officer of the board. The President 
may designate any other appointed member of the board to act as 
chairman in case of the absence or disability of the chairman. The 
board may function notwithstanding vacancies, and a majority of the 
members in office shall constitute a quorum. Each appointee shall be a 
citizen of the United States who shall have demonstrated his capacity 
and fitness by a record of success in agricultural activities of such 
nature as to give him special qualifications for his duties as a member 
of the board. No appointee shall actively engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment than that of serving as a member of the board ; 
nor shall any appointee durfng his term of office engage in the business 
of buying and selling, or otherwise be financially interested in, any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof, provided this shall not apply 
to the operation of his own farm or farms. Each appointee shall receive 
a salary of $12,000 a year except the chairman, whose salary shall be 
fixed by the President. Each appointee shall receive necessary travel 


| and subsistence expenses, or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, within 
| the limitations prsecribed by law, while away from his official station 


on official business. 
GENERAL POWERS 

Sec. 3. The board— 

(a) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia, 
and such other offices in the United States as in its judgment, are 
necessary. 

(b) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(ec) Shall make an annual report to Congress upon the administration 
of this act and any matter relating to the better effectuation of the 
policy declared in section 1, including recommendations for legislation. 

(d) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the func- 
tions vested in it by this act. 

(e) May (1) appoint and fix the salaries of a secretary and such 
experts, and. in accordance with the classification act of 1923 and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and 
employees, and (2) make such expenditures (including expenditures for 
rent and personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, for 
law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and 
binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the functions vested 
in the board. Expenditures by the board shall be allowed and paid 
upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
chairman of the board, 
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(f) Shall meet at the call of the chairman, the Secretary of Agricul- | 
ture, or a majority of its members. 

(z) Shall keep advised, from any available sources, of crop prices, | 
prospects, supply, and demand, at home and abroad, with especial at- 
tention to the existence or the probability of the existence of a surplus 
or shortage of any agricultural commodity, and the board may advise 
producers through their organizations or otherwise in matters con- 
nected with the adjustment of production, distribution, and marketing 
of any such commodity or products thereof, in order that it may secure 
for such producers the maximum benefits under this act consistent with 
the policy declared in section 1. The board shall, through the Secretary 
of Agriculture, indicate to the appropriate bureau or division of the 
Department of Agriculture any special problem on which research is 
needed to aid in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

(h) May cooperate with other governmental agencies and with 
private agencies in expanding domestic and foreign markets for agri- 
cultural commodities or products thereof, and in developing by-products 
of and new uses for agricultural commodities. 

(i) Shall, in pursuance of the policy declared in section 1, encourage 
the organization and development of effective cooperative associations. 


COMMODITY ADVISORY COUNCILS 





Sec. 4. (a) Prior to the first certification of a stabilization corpora- 
tion for any agricultural commodity, as hereinafter provided, the board 
shall organize an advisory council for the commodity. Each such 
council shall consist of seven members to be selected by the board from 
persons nominated, in such manner as the board shall by regulation 
provide, by cooperative associations for the commodity. No salary shall 
be paid council members, but the board shall pay each a per diem com- 
pensation not exceeding $20 for attending council meetings and for 
time devoted to other business of the council authorized by the board, 
and necessary travel and subsistence expenses, or per diem allowance in 
lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed by law for civilian em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the Government. Each such council 
shall be designated by the name of the commodity it represents, as, for 
example, the “Cotton Advisory Council.” 

(b) Each advisory council shall meet as soon as practicable after its 
selection, at a time and place designated by the board, and select a 
chairman and secretary. 

(c) Each advisory council shall meet thereafter at least twice a year 
upon call of the board, and may meet at other times upon call of a 
majority of the members of the advisory council. 
council may by itself or through 


(d) Each advisory 
(1) confer directly with the board, call for information from it, or 
make oral or written representations to it, concerning matters within 
the jurisdiction of the board and relating to the agricultural com- 
modity, and (2) cooperate with the board in advising the producers 
through their organizations or otherwise in the development of suitable 


its officers, 


programs of planting or breeding in order to secure the maximum 
benefits under this act consistent with the policy declared in section 1. 
STABILIZATION CORPORATIONS 
Suc. 5, (a) Stock or membership corporations organized under the 
laws of any State may make application to the board, in such manner 
as the board shall by regulation prescribe, for the certification of a 
stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity, if all the 
voting stock or membership interests therein (except for qualifying 
shares Or membership interests for officers and directors of the corpora- 
tion) are held by cooperative associations for the commodity: Provided, 
That no more than one stabilization corporation shall be certified for 
any one commodity for the same period of time. The board may so 
certify the corporation if— 

(1) The board finds (upon the basis of information acquired through 
the advisory council for the agricultural commodity or through the 
board’s Own investigation, or in any other manner) that it is advisable 
to establish a stabilization corporation for an agricultural commodity in 
order effectively to carry out the policy declared in section 1 either as 
to the organization of effective corporations under the control of 
producers for greater unity of effort in marketing the commodity or 
as to control of any surplus of the commodity; and 

(2) The board finds that the corporation is entitled to make appli- 
eation for certification and that the organization, character of manage- 
ment, and business policies of the corporation are such as to render it 
suitable as a stabilization corporation; and 

(3) The corporation agrees with the board that the corporation will 
from time to time adopt such by-laws and make such changes in its 
by-laws as, in the judgment of the board, are necessary to enable the 
corporation effectively to conform to the requirements of this act. 

Such certification shall constitute the applicant a stabilization cor- 
poration authorized to act as a Federal instrumentality to aid the 
board in carrying out the policy declared in section 1 for such period, 
not in excess of five years, as the board shall specify in the certificate, 
unless upon application to the board the certificate is renewed prior to 
the expiration of the period. The certificate shall entitle the corpora- 
tion during such period to the privileges conferred upon stabilization 
corporations by this act. 
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(b) Except for qualifying shares or membership interests for officers 
and directors of the corporation, a stabilization corporation shall not 
issue its voting stock or membership interests tu, nor permit them to 
be held by, any person other than a cooperative association for the 
agricultural commodity. The voting stock and membership interests 
of a stabilization corporation shall not be transferable unless the 
transferee is so qualified to hold such stock or membership interests, 
and the certificates of such stock or membership interests shall so state. 

(c) A stabilization corporation shall keep such accounts, records, and 
memoranda, and make such reports with respect to its transactions, 
business methods, and financial condition, as the board may from time 
to time prescribe; shall permit the board to audit its accounts annually 
and at such other times as the board deems advisable; and shall permit 
the board, upon its own initiative or upon written request of any 
stockholder or member, to investigate the financial condition and busi- 
ness methods of the corporation. 

(d) A stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity shall 
have authority to act as a marketing agent for its stockholders or 
members, and to purchase, handle, store, warehouse, process, sell, and 
market any quantity of the agricultural commodity or its products, 
whether or not such commodity or products are acquired from its 
stockholders or members. Purchases or sales of the agricultural 
commodity or its products by the stabilization corporation shall be 
made in the open market in such manner as to effectuate the policy 
declared in section 1 of this act. 

(e) Not less than 75 per cent of all profits derived by a stabilization 
corporation each year from its operations as an agent in marketing an 
agricultural commodity or its products acquired from the stockholders 
or members of the corporation shall be paid into a merchandising 
reserve fund to be established by the corporation. Ne such payment 
shall be required whenever the fund is of such amount as, in the judg- 
ment of the board, constitutes a sufficient reserve for such operations 
of the corporation. The corporation may distribute out of the re- 
mainder of such profits for the year, first, a cash dividend on its out- 
standing stock not in excess of 8 per cent of the par valve thereof, and, 
second, a patronage dividend to ifs stockholders or members. Such 
patronage dividend shall be paid to each stockholder or member upon 
the basis of the total volume of the commodity or its products for the 
year marketed for them through the corporation. The United States 
shall not be liable, directly or indirectly, with respect to the stock or 
membership interests issued by any stabilization corporation to any 
person, and all such certificates of stock or membership interests shall 
so state on their face. 

(f) For the purpose of enabling a stabilization corporation to act 
as an agent in marketing an agricultural commodity or its products 
acquired from its stockholders or members, the board may subscribe to 
the stock of the corporation in such amounts as, in the judgment of 
the board, are adequate. Payment of such subscriptions shall be made 
from the revolving fund created by section 8, and upon payment shares 
of stock fully paid up shall be issued to the board in the amount of 
the payment. The board shall not vote such shares. Such shares may 
be retired at any time by the stabilization corporation upon payment 
of the par value thereof into the revolving fund, and such shares may 
be reissued to any cooperative association eligible to hold stock of 
the corporation and subscribing therefor. Dividends upon stock held 
by the board shall be paid into the revolving fund. The aggregate 
amount of such subscriptions for capital of stabilization corporations, 
outstanding and unpaid at any one time, shall not exceed $25,000,000. 

LOANS 

Sec. 6. (a) Loans for the purposes hereinafter specified may be 
made by the board out of the revolving fund. No loan shall be made 
unless, in the judgment of the board, the loan is in pursuance of the 
policy declared in section 1 and the stabilization corporation or co- 
operative association applying for the loan has an organization and 
management, and business policies, of such character as to insure the 
furtherance of such policy and the reasonable safety of the loan. All 
loans by the board shall be made upon the terms hereinafter specified 
and such other terms not inconsistent therewith as, in the judgment 
of the board, are necessary. 

(b) Whenever the board finds, upon the investigation of the market- 
ing situation with respect to an agricultural commodity, that there 
is or may be a seasonal or year’s total surplus in excess of the require- 
ments for the orderly marketing of the commodity or beyond the do- 
niestic requirements for the commodity, then the board may make loans 
to the stabilization corporation for the commodity for the purpose of 
buying and storing the surplus of the commodity and meeting carrying 
and handling charges and other operating expenses in connection there- 
with. The loan shall be secured by a lien on the commodity purchased 
or stored. No such loan shall be made unless, in the judgment of the 
board, other available facilities for borrowing upon the security of the 
commodity have been used to the fullest practicable extent. The loans 
shall be made under such conditions as will prevent the corporation 
incurring undue risk of loss upon sale of the commodity, taking into 
account carrying and handling charges and other operating expenses 
and the policy to be effected by this act. Not less than 75 per cent of 











all profits derived by a stabilization corporation each year from its 
surplus control operations shall be paid into a surplus control reserve 
fund to be established by the corporation. No such payment shall be 
required whenever the fund is of such amount as, in the judgment of 
the board, constitute a sufficient reserve for such operations of the 
corporation. The corporation may distribute out of the remainder of 
the profits a patronage dividend to its stockholders and members upon 
the basis of the total volume of the commodity or its products for the 
year marketed for them through the corporation. All losses of the 
corporation from its surplus control operations shall be paid from the 
surplus control reserve fund or, if such fund is inadequate, they shall 
be paid by the board as a loan from the revolving fund. Any amounts 
so loaned shall be repaid into the revolving fund by the corporations 
from future profits from its surplus control operations. Stockholders 
or members of the corporation shall not be subject to assessment for 
any losses incurred in the surplus control operations of the corporation. 
The aggregate amount of loans for the purposes of this subdivision, 
outstanding and unpaid at any one time, shall not exceed $375,000,000. 

(c) The board may make loans to any cooperative association and/or 
to any stabilization corporation for the purpose of developing continuity 
of cooperative services from the point of production to and including 
the point of terminal marketing service, if the proceeds of the loan 
are to be used for assisting the cooperative association or corporation 
in acquisition by purchase, construction, or otherwise of facilities and 
equipment for the preparing, handling, storing, processing, or sale or 
other disposition of agricultural commodities. Such loans made under 
the provisions of this subdivision may be secured by marketing con- 
tracts of members of cooperative associations and be required to be 
repaid, together with interest thereon, within a period of 20 years by 
means of a charge to be deducted from the proceeds of the sale or other 
disposition of each unit of the agricultural commodity delivered to the 
cooperative association, or may be secured in such other manner as, 
in the judgment of the board, is adequate, The board may make loans 
to cooperative associations for working capital and loans to such 
associations and to agricultural purchasing associations for the coopera- 
tive purchasing of supplies and equipment for use in the production 
of agricultural commodities by their members. Such loans shall be 
secured in such manner as, in the judgment of the board, is adequate. 
The aggregate amount of loans for the purposes of this subdivision, out- 
Standing and unpaid at any one time, shall not exceed $50,000,000. 

(d) The board may make loans to any cooperative association for the 
purpose of enabling the association to advance to its members a greater 
share of the market price of the commodity delivered to the association 
than is practicable under other credit facilities. The loans shall be 
secured by a lien upon the agricultural commodity marketed through 
the association, and the total amount of such loans upon the agricul- 
tural commodity, together with advances made thereon by intermediate 
credit banks or other agencies, shall not exceed 85 per cent of the 
market value of the commodity. The aggregate amount of loans for 
this purpose, outstanding and unpaid at any one time, shall not exceed 
$25,000,000. 

(e) The board may make advances from the revolving fund to meet 
obligations under any insurance agreement, as hereinafter authorized, 
but such advances shall, as soon as practicable, be repaid from the 
proceeds of insurance premiums. The aggregate amount of advances for 
this purpose, outstanding and unpaid at any one time, shall not exceed 
$25,000,000. 

(f) Loans by the board under this section, including advances for 
insurance purposes, shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum on the unpaid principal. Payments of principal upon any such 
loan shall be covered into che revolving fund, and payments of interest 
shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

INSURANCE 


Sec, 7. The board is authorized, upon application of cooperative asso- 
ciations, to enter into agreements, subject to the conditions hereinafter 
specified, for the insurance of the cooperative associations against loss 
through price decline in the agricultural commodity handled by the asso- 
ciations and produced by the members thereof. Such agreements shall 
be entered into only if, in the judgment of the board, (1) coverage is 
not available from private agencies at reasonable rates, (2) the insur- 
ance will be in furtherance of the policy declared in section 1, and (3) 
the agricultural commodity is regularly traded in upon an exchange in 
sufficient volume to establish a recognized basic price for the market 
grades of the commodity and such exchange has accurate price records 
for the commodity covering a period of years of sufficient length to serve 
as a basis to calculate the ris& and fix the premium for the insurance. 
The agreements shall require payment of premiums so fixed and shall 
include such other terms as, in the judgment of the board, are necessary. 


REVOLVING FUND 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$500,000,000, which shall be made available by the Congress as soon as 
practicable after the approval of this act and shall constitute a revyoly- 
ing fund to be administered by the board as provided in this act. 
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CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 9. Upon the request of cooperative associations for any perish- 
able agricultural commodity, the board may, whenever it deems it in 
pursuance of the policy declared in section 1, assist in forming one or 
more clearing house associations for the purpose of minimizing losses in 
the distribution of the commodity and providing for the equitable dis- 
tribution of the commodity among the various markets. Cooperative 
associations handling the commodity, independent dealers, handlers, 
and/or distributors of the commodity shall be eligible for membership 
in the association. The board may provide for the registration, and 
for the termination of the registration, of any such association in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the board may prescribe. The associa- 
tion shall be operated under such rules and regulations as the board may 
approve as being in furtherance of the policy declared in section 1. 
The association shall utilize the market news service and other facilities 
of the Department of Agriculture as far as possible. 


EXPORT DEBENTURES 


Sec. 10. (a) Whenever the board finds it advisable, in order to carry 
out the policy declared in section 1 with respect to any agricultural com- 
modity, to issue export debentures with respect to such commodity, the 
board shall give notice of such finding to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Upon the receipt of such notice it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, commencing and terminating at such time as the board 
shall prescribe, to issue export debentures to any farmer, cooperative 
association, stabilization corporation, or other person with respect to 
such quantity of the commodity or any manufactured food product thereof 


‘as such person may from time to time export from the United States to 


any foreign country. The export debenture shall be in an amount to be 
computed under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as he may prescribe, at the debenture 
rate for the commodity or product that is in effect at the time of expor- 
tation. Any such computation shall be final. 

(b) In order to procure the issuance of an export debenture, the 
farmer, cooperative association, stabilization corporation, or other person 
shall, in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe, make application for such debenture and submit 
satisfactory proofs either (1) that the commodity to be exported was 
produced in the United States and has not previously been exported 
therefrom, or (2) that the commodity used in making the manufactured 
food product to be exported was produced in the United States and the 
agricultural commodity and the manufactured food product have not 
previously been exported therefrom. 

(c) An export debenture, when presented by the bearer thereof within 
one year from the date of issuance, shall be receivable at its face value 
by any collector of customs, or deputy collector of customs, or other 
person authorized by law or by regulation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to perform the duties of collector of customs, in payment of duties 
collectible against articles imported by the bearer. ‘Title to any export 
debenture shall be transferable by delivery. 

(d) Debenture rates in effect at any time with respect to any agricul- 
tural commodity shall be one-half the rate of duty in effect at such 
time with respect to imports of such commodity, except that so long 
as no import duty is imposed on cotton the debenture rate thereon shall 
be 2 cents per pound. The debenture rate in effect at any time with 
respect to any manufactured food product of any agricultural commodity 
shall be an amount sufficient, as nearly as may be, to equal the debenture 
that would be issuable upon the exportation of the quantity of the 
agricultural commodity consumed in the manufacture of the exported 
manufactured food product, as prescribed and promulgated from time to 
time by the board, 

(e) Regulations requiring that metal tags or other appropriate mark- 
ings be placed on all bales of cotton produced in foreign countries and 
allowed transit through the United States for exportation may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, Every person who violates 
any such regulation of the board shall be liable to a civil penalty of 
$100 for each such offense. Such penalty may be recovered in a civil 
suit brought by the board in the name of the United States. 

(f) The Secretary of the Treasury shall prepare and issue all export 
debentures. Export debentures issued under authority of this act shall 
be obligations of the United States within the definition in section 147 
of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws 
of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, as amended (U. S. C. 
title 18, sec. 261). 

(g) Any person who shall make any false statement for the purpose 
of fraudulently procuring, or shall attempt in any manner fraudulently 
to procure, the issuance or acceptance of any export debenture, whether 
for the benefit of such person or of any other person, shall be fined not 
more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both, 

(h) As used in this section the term “cotton” means staple cotton 
and cotton of any tenderable grade under the United States cotton 
futures act, 

ADMINISTRATIVE APPROPRIATION 


Suc. 11. For the administrative expenses of the board under this act 
incurred prior to July 1, 1930, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
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priated the sum of $500,000 to be available to the board for such 
expenses (including salaries and expenses of the members, officers, and 
employees of the board, and per diem compensation and expenses of 
members of the commodity advisory councils). 

EXAMINATION OF BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS OF BOARD 


Sec. 12. Any action of the Treasury Department in issuing or re- 
ceiving export debentures, and vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the board for expenditures from the revolving fund or insurance moneys, 
shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government; ex- 
cept that all such transactions shall, subject to the above limitations, 
be examined by the General Accounting Office at such times and in such 
manner as the Comptroller General of the United States may by regu- 
lation prescribe. Such exanrination shall be for the sole purpose of 
making a report to the Congress and to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the board of all such transactions in violation of law, together 
with such recommendations thereon as the Comptroller General deems 
advisable. 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND OTHER AGENCIES 


Suc. 13. (a) The board shall, in cooperation with any governmental 
establishment in the executive branch of the Government, avail itself 
of the services and facilities thereof in order to avoid preventable ex- 
pense or duplication of effort. 

(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the board such information and data 
as such governmental establishment may have pertaining to the func- 
tions of the board; except that the President shall not direct that the 
board be furnished with any information or data supplied by any per- 
son in confidence to any governmental establishment in pursuance of 
any provision of law or of any agreement with a governmental estab- 
lishment. 

(c) The board may cooperate with any State or Territory, or depart- 
ment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec, 14. (a) If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, 
or the applicability thereof to any person, circumstance, commodity, or 
class of transactions with respect to any commodity is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such pro- 
vision to other persons, circumstances, commodities, and classes of 
transactions shall not be affected thereby. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any member, officer, or employee of the 
board to speculate, directly or indirectly, in any agricultural commodity 
or product thereof, or in contracts relating thereto, or in the stock or 
membership interests of any association or corporation engaged in 
handling, processing, or disposing of any such commodity or product. 
Any person violating this subdivision shall upon conviction thereof be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or 
both. 

(c) It shall be unlawful (1) for any cooperative association, stabili- 
zation corporation, clearing-house association, or commodity advisory 
council, or (2) for any director, officer, employee, or member of any 
such association, corporation, or council, to which or to whom informa- 
tion has been imparted in confidence by the board, to disclose such 
information in violation of any regulation of the board. Any such 
association, corporation, or council, or director, officer, employee, or 
member thereof, violating any provision of this subdivision, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, 
or both. 

(d) As used in this act, the term “ cooperative association” means 
any association qualified under the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the association of producers of agricultural products,” approved Febru- 
ary 18, 1922. Whenever, in the judgment of the board, the producers 
of any agricultural commodity are not organized into cooperative asso- 
ciations so extensively as to render such cooperative associations repre- 
sentative of the commodity, then the privileges, assistance, and author- 
ity available under this act to cooperative associations shall also be 
available to other associations and corporations producer-owned and 
producer-controlled and organized for and actually engaged in the 
marketing of the agricultural commodity. No such association or cor- 
poration shall be held to be producer-owned and producer-controlled 
unless owned and controlled by cooperative associations as above defined 
and/or by individuals engaged as original producers of the agricultural 
commodity. 

(e) This act may be cited as the “agricultural surplus control 
act,” 


The report of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
(No. 8) this day submitted by Mr. McNary is as follows: 


[S. Rept. No. 3, 71st Cong., lst sess.] 
AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS CONTROL ACT 
Mr. McNary, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, sub- 
mitted the following report (to accompany S. 1): 
The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the contro] and disposition of the surplus of agri- 
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cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

The members of the committee are in unanimous agreement upon 
all provisions of the bill excepting the provisions of section 10 relating 
to export debentures. The majority of the committee, Mr. Norris, 
of Nebraska; Mr. Norpeck, of South Dakota; Mr. Frazier, of North 
Dakota; Mr. Heriin, of Alabama; Mr. Caraway, of Arkansas; Mr, 
Wree er, of Montana; Mr. Tuomas, of Oklahoma; and Mr. Surpsrmap, 
of Minnesota, voted to retain the debenture provisions. The minority 
of the committee, composed of the chairman, Mr. McNary, of Oregon; 
Mr. Capper, of Kansas; Mr, Govuup, of Maine; Mr. Tuomas, of 
Idaho; Mr. RANSDELL, of Louisiana; and Mr. Kenprick, of Wyoming, 
voted to eliminate the export debenture provisions. Mr. Smirna, of 
South Carolina, was absent. In support of their position, the minority 
of the committee rely upon the letter of the President of the United 
States transmitted to the chairman of the committee under date of 
April 20, 1929. The letter of the President is set out in Appendix A 
to this report. 

ECONOMIC EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE 


The economic disadvantage of agriculture as compared with other 
industries has since 1920 been the subject of extensive study and 
discussion. Congress itself has through its committees conducted 
numerous hearings and presented several reports. As a result, the 
need for legislation to aid in restoring agriculture to its rightful posi- 
tion in the economic life of the Nation is so generally recognized that 
further discussion of it is unnecessary in this report. 

The seriousness of this need was freely admitted in the recent 
presidential campaign, and the major parties and their candidates 
were pledged to do all in their power to place agriculture on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries. The question of farm 
relief, therefore, confronts both parties and its solution demands and, 
we believe, will receive nonpartisan consideration. With this in mind, 
the committee held extensive hearings prior to the opening of the 
present session of Congress and heard the testimony and studied the 
recommendations of accredited representatives of the general farm 
organizations and of cooperative associations, professional economists, 
and many other students of the problems confronting agriculture. The 
committee is indebted to these witnesses for their suggestions and 
generous help. 

Low purchasing power of farm products—that is, the difference that 
has prevailed since 1920 between prices received by farmers in general 
for their products and prices of goods and service bought by them—is the 
principal manifestation of disparity between agriculture and industry. 
This is commonly expressed in the words, “ Prices of farm products 
are out of line with prices of things the farmer must buy.” 

The comparatively low and unstable price of farm products, as com- 
pared with prices for products of other industries, is due to the many 
causes which go to make up the low bargaining power of the farmer. 
This lack of equal bargaining power has deprived the farmer of a 
“fair price”—a price which can prevail only under conditions of sub- 
stantially equal bargaining power of buyer and seller. Any measure, 
therefore, designed to aid in placing agriculture in a position of equal- 
ity with industry and commerce must strengthen the farmer’s bargain- 
ing power. This is the underlying purpose of the bill reported which, 
with the exception of the optional debenture plan, is based largely on 
the plan advanced by the former Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Jardine, 
and embodied in 8S, 4602 of the last session of Congress. 

The principal elements of weakness in the farmer’s bargaining power 
are as follows: 

(1) Lack of organization: The trend of modern industry and com- 
merce is distinctly toward large and powerful units so as to develop 
bargaining power and, as an aid thereto, to effect economies of opera- 
tion, control, production, and regulate the flow of commodities into the 
channels of trade. This has given industry and commerce an excess 
of bargaining power over agriculture which consists of numerous small 
units. Every effort should be made through public policy to preserve 
the essential elements of the individual farmer’s independence, but 
this must not be accomplished by impairing the individual farmer’s 
economic liberty by surrendering him to the mercy of economic forces 
over which he has no control. Therefore, in adjusting production to 
market requirements, in controlling the flow of farm products to the 
market, and in numerous other activities, the individual farmer must 
be encouraged and aided to enhance his economic liberty by joining 
with his fellows in cooperative effort. 

(2) Insufficiently developed leadership in conducting business on a 
large scale: It should not be inferred from this that the rural popula- 
tion is inherently lacking in the capacity for leadership. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Our history abundantly proves that the 
farm population has furnished its share, probably more than its share, 
of the Nation’s leaders in science, education, industry, commerce, finance, 
and government. It remains true, however, that the comparatively 
small business units into which farming is divided do not in themselves 
afford the necessary scope for the development of that leadership which 
ig essential to greater bargaining power for agriculture. Cooperative 
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effort, which this bill is designed to encourage, should afford opportun- 
ity for the development and the exercise of business leadership directly 
in the interest of agriculture. 

(3) Difficulty of adjusting production in agriculture to changing price 
levels: Under conditions of wide fluctuations in the general price level 
agrict-iture in general is confronted with more serious difficulties than is 
industry. In a period of rising prices, as during and immediately fol- 
lowiny the World War, liquid capital—funds available for investment— 
fows into new and enlarged enterprises. Production is stimulated with 
the expectation of large returns. The lapse ci time between expenditures 
for production and sale of the product adds to the returns in a time of 
rising prices. Funds that flow freely into the expansion of produc- 
tion soon become converted into livestock, equipment, and improvements 
of all kinds; i. e., into specialized capital goods which can be used only 
for the production of farm products. When prices of farm products fall, 
the farmer’s investment can not be turned to other uses speedily, if at 
all, except at great loss. For this and other reasons it is more difficult 
in agriculture than in other industries to reduce production when prices 
fall. The farmer’s large overhead costs—taxes, interest on the fixed 
obligations, ete.—must be paid even should he attempt to curtail pro- 
duction. Driven by a high overhead cost he finds it necessary to con- 
tinue his operations despite low prices of his products. Industry, on the 
other hand, is as a rule more able to reduce its output to meet a decline 
in the price of its products. This comparative difficulty of agriculture 
in adjusting its operations to declining prices is an important element 
of weakness in the farmer’s present position. 

(4) Dependence on the foreign markets: Those branches of American 
agriculture—cotton, pork, wheat, etc.—which produce in excess of 
domestic requirements and which must, therefore, depend upon the 
vicissitudes of foreign markets, are at a disadvantage as compared with 
those parts of agriculture and those industries which do not produce in 
excess of domestic requirements and which, by reason of an effective 
tariff, are able to enjoy a dependable buying power of our home market. 
While it is true that no tariff schedule guarantees to any producer, 
whether farmer or manufacturer, a price equal to the world price plus 
the tariff, it is also true that the tariff affords little protection to an 
industry that is highly competitive and which regularly produces sub- 
stantial quantities in excess of domestic requirements. This condition 
prevails with respect to some of the important farm products. The fact 
that the tariff serves to exclude foreign products from entering the 
domestic market, or at least prevents their importation in substantial 
quantities, affords little real protection unless the tariff also protects the 
price in that market. 

(5) Fluctuations in price due to variations in yield: Climatic and 
other natural conditions cause wide fluctuations in total yield and, con- 
sequently, in the price of the product. These fluctuations in yield are 
largely beyond the farmer’s control and often subject him to violent 
fluctuations in the price. The total value of a crop is as a rule more 
stable than the price per unit. Nevertheless, price fluctuations, as well 
as the hazard of partial or total crop failure on the individual farms, 
are an element of weakness in the farmer’s position. 

The above important factors contribute to the farmer's disadvantage 
from the standpoint of bargaining power. It follows that legislation 
to aid in placing agriculture on a more advantageous basis relative 
to industry should be designed to strengthen agriculture in these 
factors without impairing the essential independence of the farmer 
and his family. 

The recent hearings of the committee, as well as its earlier hear- 
ings and deliberations, have made it increasingly evident that no 
single measure will suffice in dealing with all of those aspects of the 
agricultural problem that may be dealt with by national legislation. 
It is clear, however, that much could be done to strengthen the eco- 
nomic position of agriculture by the enactment of a measure designed 
to minimize price fluctuations in the marketing of agricultural com- 
modities, especially those fluctuations which (1) are due to seasonal 
or year’s total surpluses of farm products and surpluses in excess of 
domestic requirements, or (2) are due to the lack of effective associa- 
tions under the producers’ own control through which they may de- 
velop that unity of purpose and action which modern economic life 
demands, 

In consequence it is the principal object of the measure reported 
by the committee, to aid in giving the farmer that bargaining power 
which is essential to his economic freedom and progress under modern 
conditions in which farming has ceased to be a local self-sufficing 
occupation and has become a business operated for commercial returns 
through sales of the product in local, national, and even international 
markets. The present measure proposes to accomplish this through 
minimizing price fluctuations by controlling surpluses and by en- 
couraging the effective organization of producers. The first form of 
relief, the controlling of surpluses, is temporary in character, requiring 
recurrent application in conformity to variations in crop production 
and marketing conditions. The second form of relief, effective organi- 
zation of producers, affords the probability of gradual and permanent 
gain toward achieving full economic equality for agriculture. 

The machinery afforded by the bili for minimizing price fluctuations 
through controlling surpluses and encouraging effective organization 
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of producers is varied. For controlling of surpluses, the bill provides 
such preventive measures as advice to producers in matters con- 
nected with the adjustment of production and aid in the formation 
of clearing-house associations. As remedies for minimizing the effects 
of surpluses, the bill provides for cooperation in expanding domestic 
and foreign markets and developing by-products and new uses for 
agricultural commodities; loans to stabilization corporations for the 
buying and storing of seasonal or year’s total surpluses in excess 
of the requirements of orderly marketing or beyond domestic require 
ments; insurance against price decline; and, finally, the issuance of 
export debentures at the option of the board. 

For the effective organization of producers the bill provides for 
the encouragement of the organization and development of effective 
cooperative associations of producers and for the formation of stabili- 
zation corporations which will, in part, serve as central merchandising 
agencies for handling the commodity. The bill also stimulates effcc- 
tive organization of producers through loans to cooperative asso- 
ciations and stabilization corporations for the acquisition of facilities 
and equipment for preparing, handling, storing, processing, and sale of 
agricultural commodities in order to develop continuity of cooperative 
services from the point of production to and including the point of 
terminal marketing services. Again there are loans to cooperative 
associations for working capital and for the cooperative purchasing 
of supplies and equipment for use in production. Finally, in order to 
strengthen cooperative associations, loans are provided for the purpose 
of enabling the associations to advance to their members a greater share 
of the market price of the commodity delivered to the associations 
than is practicable under existing credit facilities. These organiza- 
tions aids will establish a farm marketing system producer-owned and 
producer-controlled from point of production to the terminal markets, 
and one which, being affirmatively authorized, is exempt from the 
restrictions of the antitrust laws so long as it conforms to the require- 
ments of the bill and promotes “the best interests of the country as a 
whole.” A more detailed discussion of the above machinery is pre- 
sented in the analysis of the bill, section by section, which follows: 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


Section 1, declaration of policy: Among the primary causes that 
have weakened the farmer’s bargaining power and prevented him 
from placing agriculture upon an equality with other industries have 
been recurrent abnormal fluctuations of prices in the marketing of 
agricultural commodities. The present bill proposes to strengthen 
the farmer’s bargaining power and aid him in placing agriculture on 
equality with other industries by minimizing these price fluctuations 
in so far as they are due to surpluses, speculation, and inefficient and 
wasteful methods of distribution. 

The committee finds that these price fluctuations do directly 
obstruct and burden interstate and foreign commerce in the market- 
ing of agricultural commodities and that their removal will serve to 
protect, foster, and stabilize that commerce. The Congress, there- 
fore, declares in section 1 that it is the policy of the Government to 
minimize such price fluctuations (1) by controlling a seasonal or 
year’s total surplus that is in excess of the requirements for the 
orderly marketing of any agricultural commodity or in excess of the 
domestic requirements for such commodity; and (2) by encouraging 
producers to organize effective associations or corporations under 
their own control for greater unity of effort in marketing. Such 
objects are to be accomplished only in such manner as will bring 
about a substantial improvement in agriculture and promote the best 
interests of the country as a whole. 

The effectuation of the policy of surplus control will enable the 
producer to secure the maximum return for the crop as a whole. The 
effectuation of the policy of organization for greater unity of effort in 
marketing will enable the producer to eliminate inefficient and waste- 
ful methods of distribution and thereby secure for him a greater share 
of the consumer’s dollar. The effectuation of both policies will tend to 
eliminate price fluctuations attributable to speculation. 

In effectuating the declared policy the board is afforded prescribed 
powers and machinery. These, of course, must, in view of the provisions 
of section 1, be exercised and availed of only in such manner and ex- 
tent as will serve substantially to remove obstructions to and burdens 
upon the current of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing 
of agricultural commodities. The provisions of section 1 not only de- 
clare a policy, but in declaring it serve to delimit the extent of the 
broad powers vested in the board. The board’s acts are ultra vires 
unless the facts show that the board may reasonably have adjudged its 
action in any given instance to be of substantial aid in furthering 
(through controlling surpluses or encouraging effective organization of 
producers) the policy of minimizing price fluctuations obstructing and 
burdening the current of interstate and foreign commerce in the mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities. 

Sections 2 and 3, the Federal farm board and its general powers: 
Section 2 provides for a Federal farm board to consist of 12 ap- 
pointed members, representing the various Federal land-bank dis- 
tricts, and the Secretary of Agriculture ex officio. It is especially 
desirable that the Secretary should be a member of this board in 
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order to give to that body the benefit of his authoritative position and | 
broad experience and to insure effective cooperation between the | 
board and the Department of Agriculture in order to prevent duplica- 
tion of effort and unnecessary expenditures. The President is granted 
broad latitude in selecting members for the board, subject to the 
usual coafirmation by the Senate. It is provided that each appointee 
“shall bave demonstrated his capacity and fitness by a record of 
success in agricultural activities of such nature as to give him special 
qualifications for his duties as a member of the board.” It is impor- 
tant that the members of the board should be not only in sympathy 
with the aims of this act but also men of fundamental training and 
experience and of demonstrated capacity and fitness, on them 
rests the responsibility for successful administration of act. The 
terms of office of the appointed members are six years and are stag- 
gered. The salary of each appointed member is fixed at $12,000 
per annum, except the chairman, whose salary is to be fixed by the 
President. 

Under section 3 the board is required to keep advised from available 
sources of crop prices, prospects, supply, and demand, at home and 
abroad, and to give special attention to the existence or the proba- 
bility of the existence of a surplus of any agricultural commodity, and 
to advise producers through their organizations or otherwise in the 
adjustment of production to demand. It is provided, however, that the 
basic research to secure the necessary information should be done by 
the regularly constituted research agencies in the Department of Agri- 
culture, the purpose being to avoid multiplying governmental units and 
to prevent waste of funds incident to duplication of effort. 

The board is granted broad powers to deal with the various problems 
confronting agriculture. It should constitute not only a strong admin- 
istrative agency for carrying out the specific provisions of this measure 
but also afford guidance in matters of agricultural policy in general. 
This is evident from section 3 (c) which requires the board to make an 
annual report to Congress upon the administration of the act and on 
any matter relating to the better effectuation of the declared policy, 
including recommendations for legislation. The committee, 
the experimental nature of this measure, deems it necessary that the 
board should give particular attention to possibilities for improvement 
of this legislation in order to carry out more effectively the declared 
policy 

Section 4, 
cils with consulting powers are required to be organized for each 
agricultural commodity prior to stabilization corporation operations in 
the country. The seven members of each council are selected by the 
board from persons nominated by the cooperative associations for the 
commodity. The members of the councils are not governmental officers 
and receive no salary but are furnished with their per diem compensa- 
tion when attending to the business of the council. The councils afford 
the producers of the various commodities continuous and effective 
representation before the board and the public. The councils illustrate 
the contemplation of the whole act that agricultural producers shall be 
organized along commodity lines as an effective approach to the prob- 
lem of procuring for the producers necessary unity of effort in 
marketing. 

Section 5, Section 5 provides for a stabi- 
lization corporation organized under State law for each commodity 
when in the opinion of the board such an agency is necessary. It is 
provided that each corporation should have two main functions: (1) 
To act as a merchandising agent for the cooperative associations owning 
stock in the corporation; and (2) to handle recurring surpluses of the 
commodity whether produced by members or by nonmembers. 

With respect to the first it intended that the corpora- 
tion should become a central agency for efficient merchandising of farm 
products, secure bargaining power for the producers through the han- 
dling of large volume of the commodity, and insure returns according 
to the quality of the product. 

Under the section function, that of 
backed by ample funds, would be 
produced by nonmembers as well as 
tive associations, thus relieving 
the burden of surplus control. 
more is contemplated than 
marketing associations.” 
ciations which have attempted to 
sufficient volume to stabi the 
bility of surplus control not only for the members but also for non- 
members who have received benefits in common with the members, 
while the latter alone have carried the responsibility and the cost. 

This act makes sufficient funds available for purchasing and with- 
holding from the market the surplus or as much of it as may be neces- 
sary, thus preventing the burden of control from falling ex- 
clusively upon the cooperative associations. At times of exceptional 
surplus the corporation should afford an opportunity for producers 
in general to dispose of their product at a better price, the coopera- 
tive association receiving in the form of patronage dividend a small 
part of such profits as the corporation might make, after setting aside 
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| a portion of the profits for a reserve fund. This distribution of profits 
is justifiable because it would compensate the cooperatives for assum- 
ing a substantial responsibility and because it would afford an induce- 
ment for nonmembers to join a cooperative association. 

While this mechanism for minimizing price fluctuations is experi- 
mental, it believed that, with careful performance on the part of 
the corporations, much good will result to agriculture. It is recog- 
nized that in some years there probably would be but, on the 
other hand, profits would be made in other years. In general, the 
surplus-control function of the stabilization corporation would be 
exercised with least danger of loss, in years when surplus control is 

needed—that in years when the price of a commodity, in the 
absence of a stabilization corporation, would be depressed to a ruin- 
ously low level under the weight of an exceptional surplus. 

The stabilization corporation would be able to command- 
ing restraint upon speculation in farm commodities and set a standard 
of competition and thereby further minimize price fluctuations. 
the corporation would be controlled by, and operated in the interest of, 
the producers it would eliminate much of the abuse of speculation. 

The two principal functions the corporation—merchandising 
its members and handling recurring surpluses for members and non- 
members—appear to be sufficiently distinct to warrant a separation of 
reserve funds for these functions, the purpose being to avoid the pos- 
sibility that a loss incurred in the control of any surplus, might impair 
the effective functioning of the corporation as a merchandising nt 
for its members. Under this separation of reserves it will be possible 

for such may be incurred in the control of a surplus in any 
year to be paid out of profits earned in other years. Thus, while the 
possibility of loss in some years is recognized, it should be possible by 
careful operation to earn profits in other years and to build up a reserve 
by which it should be possible to diminish and perhaps to eliminate the 
corporation’s dependence on the revolving fund for loans beyond the 
funds obtainable from regularly constituted credit agencies. In other 
words, it is believed that, with cautious and able management, it will be 
possible to accumulate sufficient reserves for each of the major func- 
tions to render the corporation fairly independent of the revolving fund. 

Under subdivision (f) of this section there is made available for 
the stabilization corporation, in the exercise of its functions as a 
marketing agent for its stockholders or members, capital through the 
purchase of stock by the board in the corporation, in such amounts as 
the board may deem adequate. This, in fact, is a loan, the board re- 
ceiving nonvoting shares of stock in the corporation as evidence of 
indebtedness by the corporation to the revolving fund. As the corpora- 
tion accumulates surplus by setting aside the major portion of its 
earnings, these shares of stock may be retired by payment of the 

amount borrowed, thus gradually diminishing the Government’s advances 
from the revolving fund. The aggregate amount of loans for this pur- 
pose, outstanding and unpaid at any one time, shall not exceed 
$25,000,000. 

The stabilization corporations are Federal instrumentalities, but they 
do not place the Government in business. They are analogous to such 
Federal instrumentalities as national banks, which engage in private 
business though under Government supervision. In case of a stabiliza- 
tion corporation the governmental supervision in most instances takes 
the form of conditions imposed upon the securing of a loan or advance. 

Sections 6, 7, and 8, loans and advances from the revolving fund: 
Section 8 creates a revolving fund of an authorized amount of $500,- 

000,000 for the purposes of the act other than administrative expenses. 
Section 6 provides for loans and advances to be made from the fund. 
While the discretion of the board in making the loans and 
broad, nevertheless the section provides certain restrictions in the way 
of purposes and security. More particularly, loans must be in pur- 
suance of the policy declared {nm section 1, and the stabilization corpora- 
tion association applying for the loan must have an 
and management and business policies of such character, 
nent of the board, to insure the furtherance of the 
and the reasonable safety of the loan. 
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In order to enable any cooperative association to advance to its 
members a greater share of the market price of the commodity delivered 
to the association than is practicable under existing credit facilities, 
the board is authorized to make loans aggregating at any one time not 
more than $25,000,000 for additional advances, provided that such ad- 
vances, together with advances made on the commodity from other 
sources, shall not exceed 85 per cent of the market value of the com- 
modity. This should be an aid to the extension of membership, since 
many farmers under the pressure of debt or other demands for ready 
cash are unable to join cooperative associations because of having to 
wait several months for final settlement for a substantial part of the 
value of the commodity. 

An aggregate amount not exceeding $25,000,000 
experimental price insurance under section 7. 

Section 9, clearing-house associations: This section provides for the 





is provided for 


organization of clearing-house associations upon the request of co- 
operative associations or other organizations controlled by the _ pro- 


ducers of any perishable commodity, in order to minimize losses in 
the distribution of the commodity and to provide economical dis- 
tribution among the various markets. While the initiative for the 
organization of these associations shall come from the producers, it is 
provided that independent dealers, handlers, and distributors shall 
be eligible for membership. It is also specified that the board may 
provide for the registration and termination of registration of such 
associations in accordance with such regulations as the board may 
prescribe. Such associations would be free from the restraints of the 
antitrust laws, but the rules of the associations are subject to the ap- 
proval of the board. The purpose of such supervision is to enable 
the board to exercise over these associations sufficient control to insure 
their operation in conformity with the policy declared in section 1. 
That policy requires, among other considerations, “the promotion of 
the best interests of the country as a whole.” 

Section 10, export debentures: Section 10 provides a mechanism of 
export debentures which the board may use at its discretion in meet- 
ing special situations which the board may find it impossible to meet 
adequately under the loan, stabilization corporation, or other pro- 
visions of the act. If, for example, there should be in any year an 
exceptional surplus of a commodity, and if the marketing conditions 


should be such that the surplus could not be handled adequately under | 
to invoke | 
| to the specific provisions of the present bill. 


the other provisions, the board would have the authority 
the export debenture plan. 

Under the export debenture plan a bounty may be granted upon 
exports of raw agricultural commodities or their food products. The 
bounty is payable in a form of currency denominated export deben- 
tures. The amount of the bounty so payable upon the export of an 
agricultural commodity is one-half the amount of the import duty on 
such a commodity. In the case of exports of food products 
bounty payable is proportionate to the amount of raw commodity 
consumed in the manufacture of the product. Debentures are legally 
tenderable at their face amount in payment of import duties. The 
cost to the Government is the amount disbursed as the export bounty 
through the issuance of export debentures. Except in so far ag ex- 
porters of debenturable commodities are also importers, the negotiable 
debenture certificates necessarily would be sold sufficiently below par 
to induce importers to use them in preference to cash in the payment 
of import duties. For this reason the domestic market for the com- 
modity would be influenced by somewhat less than the full amount 
of the debenture. 

The effect upon production of any increase in the price of the cont 
modity would depend on the policy which the board might choose to 
adopt in invoking this optional provision. 

Sections 11 to 14, miscellaneous provisions: Section 11 authorizes 
an appropriation of $500,000 to be made available by the Congress for 
administrative expenses of the board incurred prior to July 1, 1930. 


Section 12 provides a method of safeguarding the funds expended | 
under the board’s direction and the action of the Treasury Department | 


in issuing and receiving export debentures. All expenditures of the 
board from the revolving fund and insurance moneys and any action 
of the Treasury Department with respect to issuing or receiving export 
debentures are made subject to examination by the General Accounting 
Office. Such examination is not for the purpose of the disallowance 
of any such expenditures or of the issuance of export debentures but 
is solely for the purpose of reporting to the Congress and the board 
and Secretary of the Treasury the legality of the board's financial 
transactions and the legality of the action of the Secretary of the 
in issuing or receiving export debentures. Moneys dis- 
bursed for administrative expenses, however, are to be audited by the 
General Accounting Office in the manner now provided by law. 

Section 153 directs the board to cooperate with the various govern- 
mental establishments in the executive branch of the Government for 
the purpose of avoiding preventable expense and duplication of effort. 
The President is authorized to direct any governmental establishment 
in the executive branch of the Government to furnish the board with 
such information and data in its possession that niay be useful to 
the board in executing its functions, except that no confidential in- 
formation or data shall be furnished the board which would violate 
such confidence. 
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Section 14 (a) contains a separability clause. 

Subdivision (b) of section 14 prohibits members, officers, and. em- 
ployees of the board from speculating in any agricultural commodity 
or product, or in contracts relating thereto, or in the stock or member- 
ship interests of any association or corporation engaged in handling, 
processing, or disposing of any such commodity or product, and pro- 
vides a criminal penalty for any such violation. 

Subdivision (c) prohibits cooperative associations, stabilization cor- 
porations, clearing-house associations, and commodity advisory councils, 
and directors, officers, employees, and members of any such association, 
corporation, or council from disclosing information which has been 
imparted in confidence to them by the board, and provides a criminal 
penalty for any such violation. 

Subdivision (d) defines a cooperative association to mean any asso- 
ciation qualified under the Capper-Volstead Act. However, the com- 
mittee realizes that in some commodities Capper-Volstead cooperative 
associations are not sufficiently organized in strength or numbers so 
as to truly represent the commodity. In such case the board may 
extend the privileges, assistance, and authority available under this 
act to Capper-Volstead coeperative associations to other associations 
and corporations which are owned and controlled by producers of an 
agricultural commodity and which are organized for and actually en- 
gaged in the marketing of the commodity. In order to prevent specula- 
tors and other persons connected with exchanges and boards of trade 
from being included within the terms of this subdivision it is provided 
that such associations or corporations, in order to be classed as “ pro- 
ducer owned and producer controlled,” must be owned and controlled 
by Capper-Volstead cooperative associations or by individuals actually 
engaged as original producers of the commodity, 

Subdivision (e) provides that this act is to be cited as the “ agri- 
cultural surplus control act.” 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS PERTAINING 

POLICY 


As noted in the beginning of this report, neither this bill nor any 
other single measure could do all that needs to be done to strengthen 
the economic position of agriculture and to place it on a permanently 
better basis. 

There are a number of fundamental considerations underlying a sound 
and effective program for the aid of American agriculture in addition 
While it is true that the 
troublesome surplus problems have loomed large in our national thought, 
it should be recognized that there is a long-time approach to the solution 
of the so-called agricultural problem, as well as a short-time approach. 
A measure for the handling of the surpluses, in its very nature, con- 
templates more or less immediate results. On the other hand, many 
substantial and frequently overlooked problems will require much time 
for their study and solution. Again we must recognize that many of 
the economic questions now confronting American farmers are of such a 
nature that they can be solved only by the individual producer or 
through the collective action of the farmers themselves which this bill 
is designed to encourage. s 

We have reference particularly to the following elements in a long- 
time agricultural policy. Some of these are within the jurisdiction of 
this committee to consider, while others must be considered originally by 
other committees of the Senate: 

1. Minimizing fluctuations in the general price level: Every prac- 
ticable step should be taken to preserve a reasonable stability in the 
general price level for all commodities. In the past violent price 
fluctuations have disrupted business relations and inflicted particularly 
heavy damage on agriculture, which is, as already noted, less able than 
industry to adjust itself to changing price levels, Improved banking and 
credit facilities and accumulated banking experience are giving us a 
technique for minimizing price fluctuations and for enhancing stability 
in business generally. 

While the disparity in the exchange value of farm products since 1920 
is of vital importance, it does not account for all the difficulties con- 
fronting agriculture. For instance, it will be recalled that much of the 
present farm indebtedness was contracted at a high level of prices and 
that debts so incurred have caused serious hardship and even bankruptcy. 

Farmers have been obliged to pay interest and principal with proceeds 
from the sale of products at the lower level of prices that has prevailed 
in the past 10 years. This situation, however, is due in a large measure 
to war-time and post-war inflation and to subsequent deflation in the 
general price level, as well as to the fall of prices of farm producis as 
compared with prices of things the farmer has to buy. The inflation and 
the deflation of the general price level is cited here to indicate their 
relation to distress in agriculture since 1920. It needs to be considered 
in connection with the broad, long-time agricultural policy. 

2. Formulating sound land policy: There should be made an economic 
classification of land according to the uses to which it is best suited. 
This is fundamental to a sound land policy and to a long-time program 
for the stabilization of agriculture. Land which is better suited for 
the growing of timber than for farming should be put into timber as 
rapidly as possible. 

3. Improving foreign markets for farm production: Even with im- 
provements in the agricultural tariff, important parts of our agriculture 
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will continue to be, perhaps for many years, On an export basis and sub- 
ject to severe foreign competition. It is necessary that the Government 
should endeavor to help find more advantageous markets abroad for the 
exportable farm surplus, This calls for improvement in trade relations 
and up-to-date information on foreign competition and demand as they 
affect our agriculture. Promotional work, the purpose of which is to 
expand the markets for farm products, should be continued and ex- 
panded by the United States Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
State. These same departments should provide a market information 
service on foreign competition and demand which will keep American 
farmers thoroughly apprised of the influences which tend to increase 
or decrease the foreign outlets for their products, as well as the outlook 
for inereasing or decreasing competition in foreign countries. This is a 
necessary part of a comprehensive program for a better adjustment of 
production to market requirements. 

4. Promoting industrial utilization of farm products: To this end 
research should be encouraged to ascertain the possibilities of indus- 
trial utilization of farm products. Energetic effort to expand industrial 
utilization of farm products should, in the long run, do much to ex- 
pand the farmer’s domestic market and thereby to reduce his depend- 
ence on foreign markets. 

5. Extending the market news service: 
should be improved and extended to make available to the farmer up-to- 
date information on market conditions. 

6. Strengthening price analysis: Since no small part of the diffi- 
culties of farmers during the past several years have grown out of 
the creation of surpluses, every effort should be 
handle burdensome surpluses but also to prevent the damaging effects 
of overproduction through a better adjustment of supply to market re- 
quirements. This is contemplated under the bill before us, and calls 
for the energetic support by Congress of price analysis and outlook work, 
which is fundamental in any effort to adjust acreages to the needs of 
the market. It calls for intensive salesmanship of outlook information 
through the extension forces, both Federal and State, through coopera- 
tive organizations of producers in order that individual farmers will 
acquire that social consciousness that will cause them to increase or 
decrease their production as required by market conditions and not 


selfishly look merely to their own personal interest. Many of the sur- | 


plus-control measures introduced in Congress in the past several years, 
and all of the more important ones, depended directly or by implication 
upon price analysis, ‘The successful administration of the act under 
consideration depends, perhaps more than is generally realized, upon 
adequate information to serve as a guide not only to private effort but 
also to the execution of the declared public policy. For instance, little 
dependable advice could be given by any Federal farm board as to ad- 


. | 
vantageous programs of planting or breeding, except on the basis of | 


careful analysis of prospective supply and demand affecting the various 
commodities, 

7. Reducing costs in farming: Coupled with a program to adjust 
production to market requirements should go a plan of reducing pro- 
duction costs wherever possible through the adoption of more efficient 
methods of farming. The degree of efficiency varies widely in agricul- 
ture as in any industry. The technique of farming is continually chang- 
ing. ‘The adoption of the most approved principles and practices in 
farm organization and operation undoubtedly will result in further 
reducing the cost of producing many farm products. 

8. Minimizing hazards in agriculture: Farming in its very nature is 
subjected to innumerable hazards. It should be possible to insure 
against these hazards as business men now insure against risks in other 
forms of business, At the present time, however, there is no adequate 
information with which to measure these hazards for the making of 
insurance rates. In order to meet this defect in our information, 


Congress has had under consideration a measure providing for careful | 


study of the hazards in growing crops in the various sections of the 
country and the feasibility of writing insurance protection against such 
hazards. On the basis of such information it should be possible for 
the commercial insurance agencies successfully to write general crop 
insurance which would be of great benefit in reducing the hazards in 
agriculture. Such information, too, might indicate the feasibility of 
crop reinsurance by either commercial or Government agencies. 

9. Extending farm-credit facilities: In sections of the country where 
the small banks are not adequately serving agriculture there is un- 
doubtedly a place for the establishment of credit corporations, livestock 
loan companies, and other financial units through which agriculture 
may tap the reservoir of credit provided by the intermediate credit 
banks. 

10. Improving transportation: The United States undoubtedly has 
the most efficient transportation system in the world, and yet, at the 
present time, freight rates in some sections of the country are bearing 
down with undue weight on agriculture. Examination of the freight- 
rate structure should be hastened with the purpose of relieving those 
sections which are now bearing an undue part of the freight burden. 

11, Strengthening research: Underlying all effort at agricultural 
relief must be a sound basis of facts, Without adequate information 
it would be quite impossible to legislate intelligently or to operate wisely 
in the interest of a better agriculture. This need points to a sub- 
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stantial broadening and strengthening of the research work in which the 
United States Department of Agriculture and other Federal and State 
institutions are now engaged. Coupled with our knowledge of the facts 
must go an intensive program of education, the purpose of which is to 
place in the hands of producers, individually and collectively, those facts 
which will enable them to better solve their production and marketing 
difficulties, 

APPENDIX A.—LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT AND ACCOMPANYING REPORTS 

Tue WuHite House, 
Washington, April 20, 1929. 
The Hon, Cuartes L. McNary, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr, Spnator: On April 12 I received a call from yourself 
and Senators Capper, Hertin, NorBEcK, and RANSDELL, acting as a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, requesting my 
opinion on the “export debenture plan” for agricultural relief, since 
it is a complete departure from the principles already debated during 
the campaign. I informed the committee that I would request an 
analysis of the plan by the Departments of Agriculture, Treasury, and 
Commerce, and would transmit them to the committee together with my 
conclusions after investigation, The departments have given it earnest 
consideration and I have just received and studied these reports which 
I transmit to you herewith. 

The principle of this plan as set out in the draft bill of your com- 
mittee, which is before me, is to issue a Government debenture to 
merchants exporting agricultural products in amount of one-half of 
the tariff on such products, such debentures to be redeemed by presenta- 
tion for payment of import duties. The assumption is that by creating 
a scarcity through stimulating exports that the domestic price will 
rise above world prices to the amount of the debenture—that is, if the 
debenture on wheat exports is 21 cents a bushel, the price of wheat 
will be 21 cents higher in the domestic market than in the world 
market. 

I am aware of the arguments put forward in favor of the plan by 
some of our agricultural organizations, and the arguments of other 
farm organizations in opposition to it. The proposers advance it in 
the utmost good faith and earnest desire to assist in solution of a 
great problem, and I regret deeply that I can not agree that this 
provision would bring the results expected. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that it would bring disaster to the American farmer. 

The weaknesses of the plan as set forth in the Senate bill may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The issue of debentures to export merchants and their redemption 
in payment of import duties amounts to a direct subsidy from the 
United States Treasury. If the plan proposed be generally applied, it 
would cost in excess of $200,000,000 a year, as it would decrease the 
Treasury receipts by such an amount. 

2. The first result of the plan, if put into operation, would be a 
gigantic gift from the Government and the public to the dealers and 
manufacturers and speculators in these commodities. For instance, in 
the principal export commodities the value of the present volume of 
stocks in possession of these trades would, if the plan worked, rise by 
from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000, according to different calculations, 
without a cent return to the farmer or consumer. Every speculator 
for a rise in our public markets would receive enormous profits. Con- 
versely, if after this elevation of prices the plan were at any time for 
any reason withdrawn, the trades would suffer a like loss and a long 
line of bankruptcies must ensue. But in the meantime the trades, out 
of fear of withdrawal or of reduction in the subsidy, would not engage 
in normal purchase and distribution. Either exorbitant margins would 
be required or alternatively the farmer would be compelled to himself 
hold the Nation’s stocks until there was a demand for actual con- 
sumption. 

8. If the increased price did reflect to the farmer, the plan would 
stimulate overproduction and thereby increase world supply, which 
would in turn depreciate world prices and consequently decrease the 
price which the farmer would receive and thereby defeat the plan. 
Stimulation of production has been the outstanding experience abroad 
where export subsidy has been applied. Overproduction will defeat the 
plan, and then, upon its withdrawal, agriculture would be plunged into 
a catastrophe of deflation from overexpanded production. The farmer's 
difficulties to-day are in some part due to this process after the war. 

4, The stimulation of production of certain commodities would dis- 
turb the whole basis of diversification in American agriculture, par- 
ticularly in the cotton and wheat sections where great progress is now 
being made toward a more stable basis of agriculture. 

5. Although it is proposed that the plan should only be installed 
at the discretion of the farm board, yet the tendency of all boards 
is to uSe the whole of their authority, and more certainly in this case 
in view of the pressure from those who would not understand its 
possibility of harm, and emphatically from the interested dealers in the 
commodity. 

6. It is not proposed to pay the debentures or subsidies to the 
farmers but to the export merchants, and it seems certain that a large 
part of it would not be reflected back to the farmer. It offers oppor- 
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tunity for manipulation in the export market, none of which would be 
of advantage to the farmer. The conditions of competitive marketing at 
home and abroad and the increased risks would absorb a considerable 
part of its effect into the distribution and manufacturing trades. 
Moreover, the theoretical benefits would be further diminished by the 
fact that debentures would sell constantly at a discount, for the reason 
that persons paying duties upon imports would not take the trouble to 
accumulate the debentures and lose interest upon them unless obtainable 
at a discount, 

7. The provision of such an export subsidy would necessitate a 
revision of the import tariffs. For instance, an export subsidy of 2 
cents a pound on raw cotton would mean the foreign manufacturers 
would be receiving cotton at 2 cents a pound less than the American 
manufacturer and the foreigner could ship his manufactured goods back 
into the American market with this advantage. As the subsidy in 
many cases is larger than the freight to foreign ports and back, it 
raises large opportunities of fraud in return shipment activities. 

8. Export bounties are recognized by many nations as one form of 
dumping. I am advised that a similar action by another nation would 
be construed as a violation of our own laws. Such laws are in force in 
the principal countries of our export markets and to protect their own 
agriculture would probably lead to action which would nullify the 
subsidy given by us. 

9. A further serious question arises again (if the plan did have the 
effect intended) where the foreign producer of animals would be en- 
abled to purchase feed for less than the American farmer producing 
the same animals. For instance, the swine growers in Ontario would 
be able to purchase American corn for less than the American farmers 
across the border and it would tend to transfer the production of 
pork products for export to Europe from the United States to Canada. 
It would have the same and probably even more disastrous effect in 
dairy products. 

10. The plan would require a substantial increase in taxes as no 
such expenditure or depletion of revenues as this plan implies could 
be paid from marginal income of the Government, more particularly 
in view of the very large increased expenditures imposed by the naval 
program, flood control, and other branches of farm relief. 

Altogether, from the above reasons it is my belief that the theo- 
retical benefits would not be reflected to the American farmer; that 
it would create profiteering; that it contains elements which would 
bring American agriculture to disaster. 

The introduction of such a plan would also inevitably confuse and 
minimize the much more far-reaching plan of farm relief, upon the 
fundamental principles of which there has been general agreement. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I appreciate the courtesy of 
the Senate in complying with my request that S. 1 be made the 
unfinished business; otherwise under the rule it would have had 
to go over until to-morrow. A week of the present session has 
gone by and I think Members are all anxious to begin the effort 
to devise some plan that may solve the so-called farm problem. 
I shall speak briefly this afternoon, more or less informally, 
in an attempt to describe as best I can the general outline of 
the bill which I reported this morning, the main provisions of 
which have received the unanimous approval of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, the only division of that committee 
being on the question of whether the so-called optional debenture 
plan should be included in the bill. 

I realize that to dissect the bill and analyze it carefully in 
detail probably would not be appropriate at this time or fair 
to Members because of the fact that the bill was printed only 
yesterday and reported to-day. The chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry will have ample opportunity in the 
future in the process of general discussion to describe as best 
he can every detail contained in the bill without anticipating 
the manner in which it may be administered, 

Mr. President, the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry commenced its hearings on this subject on the 25th of 
March just passed, and concluded the hearings on April 6. Dur- 
ing that time the committee examined 68 witnesses. Those wit- 
nesses were not picked from any group or class. They did, 
however, represent the heads of farm organizations, cooperative 
associations, students of economic problems, bankers, business 
men, and individual farmers. It was the effort of the committee 
to get as representative a number of experienced witnesses be- 
fore it as possible. I think I may well say the committee was, 
indeed, generous with its time, as it denied no one the oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

As I recall, speaking from memory, the hearings comprise 821 
pages. In that volume there are some plans submitted which 
the committee thought worthy of being printed. A great many 
plans came to the committee which were immature, probably 
unsuited to the situation and the problem now before us, which 
are not in the printed hearings. Those plans are on file with 
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a committee, readily accessible to anyone who desires to see 
them. 

Mr, President, I have no illusions with respect to the prob- 
lem of farm relief. It is my judgment, from studying the 
problem over a number of years, that there is no one single 
remedy. Indeed there are a number of remedial measures 
which must be passed by the Congress before agriculture may 
take its place alongside of industry. 

This bill is of an emergent character. It is designed to meet 
a present situation and might be called a short-time approach 
to the problem. The long-time approaches, Mr. President, prob- 
ably can not be considered at this short session of Congress, 
but I am sure, as I well know the sympathy of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, that the members of the committee 
are anxious to take up the various other measures which will 
blend properly into the one now before us for the purpose of giv- 
ing agriculture all the benefits that can be given it through 
legislation. 

I appreciate, Mr. President, that the tariff bill, which will fol- 
low the farm relief measure, will bestow its benefits upon agri- 
culture. I have consistenly advocated also a long-time approach 
through crop insurance. A bill embodying that idea, which I 
submitted to the Senate last year, was passed by this body 
but did not pass the House. I hope this year to get a favor- 
able report from the committee and to bring the bill again 
to the attention of the Senate. It is my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that no one thing will stabilize agriculture or will bring 
to it stability and credit comparable to crop insurance. That 
phase of the subject I only, mention in passing, conceding the 
fact that we must approach this subject knowing there are a 
number of problems involved. 

The political parties, in their last national conventions, 
recognized the seriousness of the agricultural situation and 
acted accordingly in their platforms. We are here to-day be- 
cause our President, Mr. Hoover, has called a special session 
of Congress to treat with this important subject. The com- 
mittee has reported a bill here which is known as Senate bill 
No. 1. I want briefly to outline its structure, that we may 
have a bird’s-eye view of the alleviating device which we are 
trying to create through legislative action. The details I shall 
refer to probably on another day, but I think the Members 


of this body will understand them after reading the report of 
the committee, 

In all the agricultural relief bills that have been presented 
to Congress for consideration during the last few years there 
has been a unanimity of sentiment and language for the crea- 
tion of a Federal farm board independent of and outside of 


the jurisdiction of the Agricultural Department. This bill, 
Mr. President, embodies that idea. It was contained in the 
bill that was twice vetoed by former President Coolidge. 
It is also in the pending House pill. It has been in many of 
the bills that dealt particularly and solely with the debenture 
plan. 

So, as we come face to face with this legislative problem, the 
committee has reported a bill which rests more or less upon the 
functioning of a farm board. In the bill which I reported this 
morning the farm board is to consist of 12 members, selected, 
respectively, from the 12 Federal land bank districts, with the 
Secretary of Agriculture an ex officio member. That board is 
endowed with great power, resting upon the hypothesis that that 
power will be used to the advantage of agriculture. It is given 
great power in the matter of administration and in the exercise 
of its judgment. It is supposed to deal and is required to deal 
with the surplus problem, and to gather statistics to determine 
whether there is a surplus in existence or the possibility of any 
surplus being in existence. It will, through the process of edu- 
eation and information, attempt to bring home to the farmers of 
the country the ills of overproduction. One of its purposes will 
be to extend our foreign commerce and trade in agricultural 
products. 

The reason why the membership of the board in the bill as re- 
ported is fixed at 12, rather than 5, as introduced in the bill 
which I presented at the last session of Congress, which was 
known as Senate bill No. 4602, and in the House bill, is because 
the various farm organizations felt that there would be afforded 
greater security, greater sympathy, greater cooperation by en- 
larging the number of members of the farm board. Those mem- 
bers are taken from the 12 land bank districts; they are ap- 
pointed by the President, subject, of course, to the confirmation 
of the Senate. It is provided that they must be men of unusual 
fitness. It is rather a novel provision, but like the House bill the 
Senate measure provides that the chairman of the board shall be 
named by the President and that his salary shall also be fixed by 
the President. As to whether or not that is important, I shall 
not at this time express an opinion. 
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The board, Mr. President, will have at its disposal, if this 
measure shall become a law, the sum of $500,000,000. The sum 
as originally proposed was $300,000,000. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture stated to the committee at the time of his appearance 
before them that $300,000,000, in his opinion, would be ample 
until at least the next session of Congress, but this being a sim- 
ple authorization it is up to the committee having jurisdiction 
to appropriate as much money as shall be needed to meet the 
situation that may at that time confront the farmers of the 
country. 

Mr. President, I shall state frankly my opinion of the meas- 
ure and its set-up, and that is that the heart and the substance 
of the whole plan is the stabilization corporation, which I shall 
describe at this time. The farm board is given authority to 
grant certificates to stabilization corporations, there being one 
corporation for each particular commodity, and no more. Such 
corporations must comply with certain regulations and rules 
and certain provisions of the bill. The stabilization corpora- 
tions thus provided for will be farm owned and farm controlled, 
as that phrase is frequently used. Applications for the creation 
of such Corporations will be made by farm organizations and 
cooperative associations, composed of men who are actively en- 
gaged in agriculture. Under the charter to be given to stabili- 
zation corporations they will be empowered to do two things: 
First, to merchandise the products belonging to the stabilization 
corporation, so as to give the farmers a greater bargaining 
power and so that they may effect certain economies now im- 
possible on account of the disorganized state of the industry. 
It will permit the farmers, it is thought, through this large 
marketing agency, to get more of the consumers’ dollars than 
they have been getting heretofore as individuals. On the other 
hand, the stabilization corporation will perform a larger and 
in my opinion a more important work. It is through the stabili- 
zation corporation that surpluses or shortages, whichever may 
exist, whether regional, seasonal, or annual, are to be con- 
trolled. 

The stabilization corporation is empowered to go out into the 
market and buy from members or nonmembers, from any pro- 
ducer in the country, that portion of an agricultural commodity 
which constitutes a surplus and which is depressing the mar- 
ket. Such surplus is taken and probably stored, and its dispo- 


sition is spread out through the season in an orderly fashion. 
It is thought this will stabilize the price of the farmers and 
prevent the violent price fluctuations which have been so harm- 


ful to them in the past. Instead of having a peak and a valley 
in prices, there will be a normal flow in the channels of trade, 
so that the farmers’ price will probably be higher than it would 
be normally, but not in any sense fixed by the operations of the 
corporation. 

I may say at this time frankly that this set-up, omitting the 
debenture feature, does not propose in the fashion contemplated 
by the vetoed bills to take care of any exportable surplus. I 
want that clearly understood. The bill tries to solve this prob- 
lem through the processes of orderly marketing by keeping the 
flow of commerce steady and taking out of the channels of 
trade the surplus which is lowering the price level. 

Mr. President, it may happen—and some Senator will ask 
this question if I do not anticipate it—that at some time in the 
operations of the board and the stabilization corporation a sur- 
plus will be so huge that it can not be cared for or dissipated 
through the processes of orderly marketing. Those who advo- 
“ate this measure—and I might refer to Mr. Jardine, who was 
one of its original advocates, and President Coolidge, whose 
favor it met, as it now meets the favor, in my judgment, of 
President Hoover and his Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Hyde— 
are of the opinion that over a cycle of years through the process 
of marketing in an orderly fashion the gains will absorb all 
the losses so that the revolving fund will remain unimpaired. 
I can imagine years probably when the stabilization corpora- 
tion will acquire a tremendous quantity of wheat and hold it 
until the new crop is coming in, when there might be violent 
fluctuations in the price level and a loss might ensue which, 
of course, would impair or reduce the revolving fund. I can 
foresee, Mr. President, years when there may be a shortage to 
the point where the gains will quite offset the losses. I am 
speaking now of those crops of which there is an actual surplus, 
such as wheat; but as to many other agricultural commodities 
and affecting many other agrarian crops, I can see where the 
stabilizatian corporation will be of tremendous help and benefit. 

There is another great advantage, Mr. President, in having 
an agency of the Government, farm owned and controlled and 
in full sympathy with the farmer, familiar, indeed, with his 
problems and conversant with the evils which have beset him 
heretofore, over which he had no control, to stand between the 
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cooperatives and loss and destruction of their associations. In 
nearly every effort which cooperative organizations have under- 
taken when losses have ensued they have fallen upon the mem- 
bers. That has caused discouragement and too often dissolu- 
tion of the cooperative associations. Under this bill the mem- 
bers of the cooperatives are fully protected, because the bill 
specifies that no loss shall fall upon the cooperative associations 
or the members thereof, but if there be a loss it shall fall on 
the stabilization corporation. Mindful, however, of the fact 
that business principles must apply, the bill proceeds upon the 
theory that those who are responsible for the management of 
the stabilization corporations will not enter into any trans- 
action which will bring about a certain loss; but when we are 
dealing with a commodity as basic as is agriculture, subject to 
violent fluctuations in production due to greatly increased 
acreage and to climatic conditions, losses must occur. Hence, 
my reason for stating that if they do occur they will be charged 
against the stabilization corporations, thereby supplying the 
cooperatives a protection which heretofore has never existed in 
the country so far as legislation is concerned and which, in my 
opinion, will do much to attract into the cooperative associa- 
tions producers who are now on the outside. 

Passing hurriedly on to another provision of the bill, we come 
to the cooperative association itself. There is a provision in the 
bill that $25,000,000 may be used by the board to extend to the 
members of cooperative associations credit in excess of that 
which is now available. If a cooperative organization now ap- 
plies to an intermediate-credit bank, the maximum it can receive 
is 75 per cent of the value of the product, the practice being 
about 60 per cent. This board, if in its judgment and in the 
exercise, I will say, of sound judgment, believes that it can 
loan sums in excess thereof, is permitted to do so up to 85 per 
cent of the market value of the commodity. 

In order that storage facilities may be had without the possi- 
bility of overcharge there is a provision in the bill that $50,- 
000,000 may be loaned by the board for the acquirement or 
construction of storage houses and houses for processing. This 
will meet a situation which, in my judgment, will be helpful to 
the cooperative associations. I feel certain that no organization 
composed of the men who doubtlessly will be members of the 
farm board would put up additional facilities unless there was a 
real demand, because any surplus thereof, of course, would be an 
economic waste. 

I mention that from the fact that a great many organizations 
have written to the members of the committee saying that they 
object to that provision of the bill because they are afraid the 
Government will go into the business of building storehouses, ele- 
vators, and processing plants. The provision is in the bill as a 
matter of safety, a matter of prudence; and if we are going to 
anticipate that the board will act unwisely we had better aban- 
don the legislation and adjourn. 

There is another provision in the bill which provides for 
clearing-house associations. These associations can be set up by 
the cooperative organizations for the purpose of dealing in per- 
ishable commodities, so as to prevent gluts in one place and 
famines in another, thereby minimizing losses in distribution. 
It is believed that organizations of this character would do much 
to shorten the road between the producer and the consumer of 
these perishable products which are a problem in themselves. 

Again, there is a provision in this bill for insurance against 
price decline. That provision was in the bill that was vetoed 
by the President. It was brought to us by some of those from 
the South who thought it was very applicable to cotton. Ina 
word, it simply provides that the board has power, if it so de 
sires, to enter into a contract giving to cooperatives a policy of 
insurance against price declines that might take place from the 
time a cooperative member delivers his commodity until he sells 
it later on in the season. It probably is feasible. Whether or 
not it has an actuarial basis, I do not know; but the board is 
given the power to set up such an organization if it so desires. 

Practically all of the provisions of the bill in a modified 
way, except the stabilization corporation, were in the two bills 
that have been vetoed heretofore. This bill in no sense pro- 
vides for a tax or a fee which might be assessed against pro- 
ducers in the event of a surplus. The committee felt—I am sure 
I speak for all of them—that a measure of that kind would 
meet with the disapproval of the President. 

That brings me down to what might be called the issue that 
beset the committee in the latter days of its executive sessions. 

Some of the committee, probably those from the Cotton and 
Wheat Belts, felt that such a set-up as I have briefly described 
would not meet a situation when there was a surplus in excess 
of domestic requirements. They all felt that the set-up would 
be beneficial to agriculture, and the committee all supported 
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the bill that was reported, excepting the debenture plan, which 
I shall discuss in a moment. The members from the sections 
of the country to which I have referred, acting in the best 
of faith and probably with the soundest of judgment, felt that if 
this set-up—which consisted largely of handling the problem 
through storage and orderly marketing—failed, there should 
be some device in the measure which would meet a situation 
that might be serious and would require some heroic device. 

Mr. L. J. Taber, president of the National Grange, came 
before the committee and in a very able fashion clearly and 
graphically described to the committee the so-called debenture 
plan. This plan, Mr. President, was conceived, so far as I 
might say it exists in its present form, by Doctor Stewart, 
connected with the agricultural college of Illinois, some 10 
years ago. It was first put into language and introduced into 
the Senate by the late Senator McKinley, of Illinois. Two or 
three House bills on the subject were introduced, one by Mr. 
JONES and another by Mr. KercnHam. I think in this Congress 
or the last Congress the able Democratic leader in this body, 
Mr. Roprtnson, and his distinguished colleague, Mr. Caraway, 
introduced bills looking in the direction of the debenture plan. 

When the matter came before the committee, after much 
consideration the committee was undecided as to what the 
attitude of the President would be. A subcommittee was ap- 
pointed and visited the President, who stated that later he 
would probably give the committee the benefit of his opinion 
and, at least, would send to the committee certain information 
and data that he would gather from his departments on the 
subject. 

On Sunday afternoon I received a letter from the President, 
and some accompanying data. In that letter the President, in 
my opinion, stoutly disapproved of the debenture plan. I called 
the committee together Monday morning, and the whole matter 
was laid before the committee, and a vote was taken as to 
whether or not the debenture plan should be reported to the 
Senate. Only those members of the comnrittee participated who 
had heard the hearings and had discussed the matter in execu- 
tive session. The committee, by a vote of 8 to 6, decided to 


include the debenture plan in the bill which I have reported 
to-day, and it is there. 

_ Mr. President, I opposed the debenture plan for two reasons. 
A long while ago I said very frankly to Mr. Taber, head of the 


grange, probably in public discussion, that I opposed it, par- 
ticularly because, in my opinion, it was nothing more than a 
subsidy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McNARY. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is giving a very accurate state 
ment as to what took place in the committee ; but in order to be 
of assistance in seeing that it is entirely accurate I should like 
to call the attention of the chairman of the committee to the 
fact that prior to last Monday, when the President sent his 
objections, but after the time the subconrmittee had waited on 
the President, and when they followed his suggestions and 
brought up some experts of the department, the committee 
unanimously agreed that the debenture plan should be included 
in the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator, in completing an accurate 
statement, ought to state that. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator from Nebraska. I must 
add to that, however, that there were four of those present, 
including the chairman, the Senator from Maine [Mr. Gouxp], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. THomMAs], who reserved the right to present their 
views in opposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; but, in fact, the action of the com- 
mittee at that time, with 14 members present, was unaninrous. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; that is correct, 

When interrupted, Mr. President, I think I was stating that 
my objection to the debenture plan was first based upon the 
proposition—a sentiment which is a principle with me—that 
good legislation can not be effected through a subsidy. I opposed 
as best I could the ship subsidy bill when it was on the floor of 
the Senate. I do not think a subsidy applied to the farmers 
would be permanent legislation. 

Indeed, I am afraid that in the long run it would incur so 
much opposition throughout the country that it would be re- 
pealed, and might prevent building a permanent structure 
through legislation. Secondly, Mr, President, I said, following 
the two vetoes by President Coolidge, that I intended to persist 
so far as I was able in undertaking to legislate in this field, and 
I wanted the next bill I supported to be one that would be 
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signed by the President. I think in the campaign—if I may 
introduce that suggestion for a moment, and only for that 
purpose—I said that I would support a bill which I thought 
embraced and embodied the views of Candidate Hoover. I feel 
that there is no doubt whatsoever that if a bill carrying a 
debenture plan should be submitted to the White House, it 
would instantly meet with the disapproval of President Hoover. 
I think it is a vain thing to send a bill there or give our time 
to the consideration of a bill which we know would meet with 
Executive disapproval. I only state that for whatever it is 
worth, to show the position the chairman occupies, and which 
I think is shared by six other members of the committee. 

Mr. President, the debenture plan will do the job. It will 
make the tariff effective. It will, in my opinion, increase the 
price level of agricultural products. About that I have not the 
least doubt. It provides that a debenture shall be given to 
the exporter of farm commodities which is a certificate re- 
deemable at the Treasury or at the customhouses in the amount 
of one-half the tariff; and it proceeds upon the theory that 
placing a bounty on that which goes abroad would naturally 
cause a disappearance of the surplus in the domestic market 


consequently raising the price level by an amount equal to 


one-half the tariff. If that were applied to the surplus wheat, 
undoubtedly, less any discount that might occur—which I think 
would be infinitesimal—it would bring to the producer of wheat 
21 cents a bushel over and above the world price. Of that I 
have no doubt. So, when presenting this matter, all those con- 
siderations which are of merit and demerit must properly be 
set forth. If it is desirable to enhance the price level in that 
fashion, by arbitrary methods, and if it can be said it would 
not disturb the economic structure, and in the end would not 
be disastrous to the farmer, I have no quarrel with those who 
will support that provision. Indeed, it is a question of judg- 
ment. The debenture plan, in brief, is embraced in the bill I 
have reported, I think in excellent form. 

I think that practically sets forth the structure that has 
been erected by the members of the committee and presented 
for the consideration of this body. In my opinion, if the bill 
without the debenture is passed, it will not do the whole job, 
but it will greatly benefit agriculture. It may fall down in 
some periods when confronted by a surplus which may be 
abnormal but I have no hesitancy in expressing my opinion 
that in the long run it will prove the most beneficial legisla- 
tion that has ever been passed by the Congress of the United 
States, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. McNary], the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, has been fair in presenting the bill that came from 
the Committee on Agriculture. With his statement I have no 
quarrel, but there are some things connected with the bill which 
I wish to discuss. As a prelude to that, I want to take up the 
President’s letter to the Senator from Oregon, the chairman of 
the committee, opposing the so-called debenture plan. 

No one’s position is any stronger than the reasons he urges 
in support of that opinion. The fact that Mr. Hoover for the 
time being is the President of the United States should lend 
to his statement no more force than the information he brings 
to the question and the reason he offers to support his position. 

The President gives 10 reasons, and they have all been ac- 
cepted by that portion of the American public and the press 
which want to continue to fatten, and fatten off the sweat and 
blood of agriculture. They all approve it. I have read edi- 
torials commending it which show from the very text of the 
editorials that the writers had no information about the plan 
other than the President’s assertion. 

The President says, in his reason No. 1, that it would enhance 
the value of agricultural products held in the hands of the 
speculators and the processors at the time the debenture plan 
should go into effect. That is one reason why he is opposed 
to it. 

Every article in America that is to be affected by the tariff 
bill which is now pending in the House, if there is a raise in 
the tariff, will enhance in value to the extent of the increase in 
the duty. The object and purpose of the tariff is to raise the 
prices of products. If it is an economic crime to pass a bill that 
will raise the prices of farm products in the hands of the pro- 
cessor, the farmer, or the speculator, I am curious to know how 
one could be guiltless who votes for a tariff bill that will raise 
the price of every manufactured article in America. without 
reference in whose hands it may be. 

If anybody can accept that as a good reason and go away 
satisfied, I have no argument that would enlighten him. But 
do not tell your view to anybody and expect to get credit 
for being both candid and intelligent. It is too obviously silly. 
I do not apply that to the President, because I rather doubt 
that he wrote this letter, It is like one of Mr. Coolidge’s 
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vetoes of the farm bills. It reads so much like it that I think 
they simply struck off the date and the name and signed Mr. 
Hoover’s name to this. 

Under reason No, 2 he states: 


The first result of the plan, if put into operation, would be a 
gigantic gift from the Government and the public to the dealers and 
manufacturers and speculators in these commodities. 


What is the first effect of a tariff bill? It is a gigantic gift 
to the manufacturers and the merchants and the other people 
who deal in the things affected. This farm debenture plan, 
according to the experts from the Department of Agriculture 
who came before the committee, could possibly cost, though 
nobody believes it would cost, $146,000,000 annually. Of course, 
that is below $200,000,000. And there is not a line of evidence 
anywhere to support that assertion, that the cost would be 
$200,0600,000 annually. The experts who figured this out for 
the President were before the committee, and they said the 
possible outside cost was $146,000,000. That assumed that 
every bushel of wheat, every pound of meat, every bale of cot- 
ton that went abroad from this time on would receive the 
benefits of the debenture plan, which was never proposed by 
anybody, because the plan is to become effective upon any prod- 
uct when the price is unfair. 

One hundred and forty-six million dollars is an unthinkable 
gift to 25,000,000 of the American public, and yet the so-called 
tariff bill, which is just as much a subsidy as this would be, 
according to the experts, presented to the manufacturers of this 
country nearly $4,000,000,000 annually. That is right, and 
this is wrong! The President called into extraordinary session 
a Congress to raise the prices of manufactured products still 
higher and give the manufacturers a still greater subsidy, but 
objects to a pitiful $146,000,000 to 25,000,000 of the American 
public, the farmers. 

Let us stop a moment. According to the information I was 
able to get from the Interstate Commerce Commission, there 
are less than 1,000,000 people who own stock or bonds in rail- 
road companies in America. Yet we were asked to pass the 
Esch-Cummins bill to protect those holders of stock from a 
threatened loss by reason of the fact that the railroads were to 
be turned back to private control. It was said, “ You must 
guarantee them their war-time profits for a certain length of 
time and write a bill that will enable the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to raise the rates of freight and passenger fares 
of the roads whenever it is necessary in order to assure them 
the ability always to pay a dividend” or we were going to bring 
inevitably a great panie which would shake the foundations 
of this Republic. We, to prevent this, presented the railroads 
with a direct bounty of over $500,000,000, and we have not 
heard any of these who are so shocked at this bounty complain- 
ing of that. A million people got five hundred and some odd 
million dollars from the Government, and here are over 25,- 
000,000 people who are to get $146,000,000, but it is objected to. 

That is not all. I hope the Senators who are going to vote 
upon this measure will read the President’s letter. In reason 
No. 2 he says: 

For instance, in the principal export commodities the value of the 
present volume of stocks in possession of these trades would, if the 
plan worked, rise by from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000. 


That is, just the enacting of the debenture .plan would raise 
the prices of farm products in the hands of speculators and 


processors $400,000,000. I do not know by what process of 
reasoning he reached that conclusion, but if the processor has 
a bushel of wheat in his possession and this bill raises the price 
of that wheat, and the farmer over here has a bushel, how will 
they keep it from raising the price of the farmer’s bushel along 
with the price of the other? If it will raise the price of the 
farm products so that by the debenture plan the prices of what 
may be in the hands of processors or speculators will be en- 
hanced $400,000,000, it certainly will raise the price of every 
product in the hands of the farmer a great deal larger sum, 
because it is not possible that the processors will have the 
majority of the stock in their hands at any one time, 

I call attention to this for this reason. This very letter 
a little farther down says it will result in a cheaper price, it 
will make the farmer’s products bring less to him, then how 
will it make them worth $400,000,000 more to the man who 
happens to have bought them from the farmer. If anyone can 
accept that reasoning he does not need information to have 
faith. 

I skip a little of this interesting letter, but further on the 
President says: 

3. If the increased price did reflect to the farmer the plan would 
stimulate overproduction and thereby increase world supply, which 
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would in turn depreciate world prices and consequently decrease the 
price which the farmer would receive, and thereby defeat the plan. 


Senators will remember having read that exact language in 
one of President Coolidge’s vetoes of the equalization plan. If 
President Coolidge had copyrighted his veto messages, this let- 
ter would not have been written. 

What is the object, let me ask, of farm legislation? Is it to 
raise the price the farmer is to receive for his product? If it 
is not that, for what was this extra session of Congress called? 
What meant the speeches and the promises made to the Amer- 
ican farmer last November, that an extra session would be 
called and a scheme devised b which the farmer was to re- 
ceive higher prices for his products? 

Does it make any difference, so far as stimulating production 
is concerned, if the farmer gets a higher price, whether he gets 
it from the Government and its stabilization corporation, which 
may undertake to buy the product outright from the farmer 
at an enhanced price and thus enable the farmer to get a 
higher price than the world’s level, or whether he gets it from 
the plan proposed in this bill? In other words, if the mere 
raising of the price of the product to the farmer will stimulate 
overproduction, then this bill, if it is to do what it is promised, 
if it fulfills the promise of the President of the United States 
made to the American farmer last fall, must result in a higher 
price level and stimulated production. It makes no difference 
how you bring about the enhanced price, if the farmer gets a 
higher price, you have stimulated overproduction if that will 
stimulate overproduction. So I hardly think that anyone should 
very seriously consider that argument. 

I would like to ask this question. When did it become a 
crime for any man to use his brain and his hands and his 
possessions to increase the national wealth? When did it be- 
come crime for a farmer, by increased energy and information, 
to raise two bushels of wheat where he one time raised but 
one? If the bill is to be a bill to limit production, if it is to 
be used to decrease production, then why do we not go at it 
directly and effect that end? If that is the purpose of farm 
legislation, I am against it. The farmers of this country create 
nearly 80 per cent of the national wealth. While they consti- 
tute one-third of the people they get less than 10 per cent of 
the wealth created. 

The farmer is no fool. He knows as well as you know that 
the Government does not create wealth, that wealth is created 
when somebody produces or causes to be produced something 
that the world demands. That is the way we produce wealth 
and to accomplish that result somebody’s back must ache and 
somebody’s brow sweat. The farmers create more than their 
share of the world’s wealth and get less than their share of it. 
They create more than 80 per cent of it and get less than 10 per 
cent. They constitute probably one-third of our population and 
get less than 10 per cent of our produced wealth. The indus- 
trialists and the commercialists get the larger share, although 
they create less than 20 per cent of it. 

The farmer knows that while the Government can not create 
wealth it can transfer wealth from one individual to another, 
that it can transfer wealth from one class to another and from 
one section to another. He knows that the tariff has that 
effect. Everybody knows it. It is said to be a good thing 
because it increases the number of mills in America and fur- 
nishes employment for men who work in factories. That is 
true. It is said it is a good thing to have a country indus- 
trialized, that we have factories everywhere hiring men, pay- 
ing high wages, turning out products, and we have enacted 
tariff measure so they can have this exclusive American 
market to enable them to pay American wages and maintain 
American standards of living. 

The same thing ought to apply to the farmers. They employ 
more people than any other group in America. They furnish 
nearly one-half of the value of the foreign commerce of America. 
They furnish more than one-eighth of all the tonnage hauled on 
the railroads of America. They have furnished more than their 
proportionate share of all the men who have worn the uniform 
of the country in its days of peril. More farmers than any other 
group have laid down their lives on every battle field where 
American honor and American liberty were at stake. They 
should have the same right to share in the wealth they create. 
I repeat this because I want to say again that I am not in favor 
of any legislation that tends to make it impossible for the farmer 
to exercise his right and his liberty to produce more than he is 
now producing. We ought to allow him to do that. 

For what. reason do we maintain the Department of Agricul- 
ture? Why do we make large appropriations every year to 
furnish information to the farmer to enable him to get rid of 
pests? Why not import them if overproduction is a crime? 
Why do we spend millions of dollars to show him it is better to 
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cultivate land this way than that, and thereby increase the 
harvest he shall reap? 
But, reading further: 


4. The stimulation of production of certain commodities would dis- 
turb the whole basis of diversification in American agriculture, par- 
ticularly in the cotton and wheat sections, where great progress is now 
being made toward a more stable basis of agriculture. 


I am curious to know where the President got that informa- 
. tion. I am not so familiar with the wheat-growing section, but 
I do remember that the State which had the honor to give him 
birth had more bank failures last year than had occurred in the 
whole United States in possibly 20 years preceding the present 
agricultural depression. There must not be much prosperity 
there. Anybody who imagines a cotton farmer is prosperous 
has no information. I can not think of a more unconvincing 
statement than to say that the cotton farmer is now working out 
his problem and is returning to prosperity. 

Again: 

5. Although it is proposed that the plan should only be installed at 
the discretion of the farm board, yet the tendency of all boards is to 
use the whole of their authority and more certainly in this case in 
view of the pressure from those who would not understand its pos- 
sibility of harm and emphatically from the interested dealers in the 
commodity. 


I am referring to this because the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry said no one would presume the 
board would not act wisely and patriotically, The President, 
who is given the power to name the board, impeaches the board 
in his letter, saying: Do not give the board this power, because 
if they had it they would not know how dangerous it was to 
use it and they have not character enough to resist the impor- 
tunities of the selfish interests, and would put it into effect. 

He indicts the board he is going to name. He says they can 
not be trusted. If we can not trust the board, why set it up; 
and yet he insists in his message and in every speech he has 
made that we must have a board with broad authority, unde- 
fined authority so broad that Congress can not comprehend it 
and can not define it, and yet he says if we give this board 
authority they will not have sense enough to know what harm 
they could do. I am not indicting his board. He is indicting it 
himself. 

Further : 


6. It is not proposed to pay the debentures of subsidies to the farm- 
ers but to the export merchants, and it seems certain that a large 
part of it would not be reflected back to the farmer. 


Of course, that is inconsistent with his statement that it 
would be reflected back and the price of farm products would 
go up and stimulate overproduction, but we will pass by that 
inconsistency. 

He says there will be no demand for these debentures. Of 
course, the debenture is just as good as any dollar in the earth. 
It is as good as gold, because it will pay customs duties. There 
is more money going into the Treasury every day through the 
customs than it is possible the debentures of that day would 
take up, so that instead of their being at a discount, instead of 
people not wanting to handle them, it would seem to me that 
they would be at a premium, because they pass upon delivery, 
and they are good at any customhouse for any duties on any 
imported goods. Therefore I can not imagine that there would 
not be a ready market for them, because the merchant import- 
ing goods could pay his duties and he would not have to get 
the gold for that purpose. They would be handled like a check. 

The next alleged reason is: 

7. The provision of such an export subsidy would necessitate a re- 
vision of the import tariffs. For instance, an export subsidy of 2 
cents a pound on raw cotton would mean the foreign manufacturers 
would be receiving cotton at 2 cents a pound less than the American 
manufacturer, and the foreigner could ship his manufactured goods 
back into the American market with this advantage. 


They are going to raise the tariff whether we put this on or 
not. But that would apply to any other farm measure we 
might adopt if it enhanced the price of cotton, because we have 
to find a foreign market for at least 50 per cent of American- 
grown cotton, which the President has singled out for com- 
ment. If the farmer is to get a higher price than the world’s 
price for that cotton, it will have to come through some kind 
of legislation, whether it be the stabilization corporation, which 
the President recommends, or by loaning money and letting the 
farmers lift themselves by their bootstraps, or by a debenture 
plan. If the bill helps the farmer, he has to get a higher price 
for his product. The same world condition would follow. 
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The President further said: 


Export bounties are recognized by many nations as one form of 
dumping. 


I challenge that statement. Germany has had an export bounty 
for 25 or 26 years, and Germany has enjoyed a favored- 
nation treaty with us, and no living man has ever raised the 
question with Germany that her export bounty payment was a 
dumping provision or attempted to shut out German goods 
or invoke any retaliation, with the one exception of sugar. 
They have had it on wheat and rye and other farm products 
for more than a quarter of a century. Sweden has had it.. 
Many countries have had it, and I challenge anybody to show 
that there has been a question raised in this country regard- 
ing it. 

But the President further says: 

9. A further serious question arises again (if the plan did have the 
effect intended) where the foreign producer of animals would be enabled 
to purchase feed for less than the American farmer producing the same 
animals. For instance, the swine growers in Ontario would be able to 
purchase American corn for less than the American farmers across the 
border, and it would tend to transfer the production of pork products. 
for export to Europe from the United States to Canada, 


Again, I remember that that alleged reason was contained in 
the then President’s veto of the McNary-Haugen bill, so what I 
said about another “ reason” would apply to this. If the former 
President has copyrighted his veto message, the present Presi- 
dent would have had to find some other language in which to 
clothe that suggestion. 

We can answer it by this statement: If the American farmer 
is to get a higher price—and that is what the legislation is 
for—that result would follow. If he is to get a price above the 
world’s market for his products, then somebody abroad might 
buy the products more cheaply than we. If that is a valid 
reason against the legislation, let us look at the whole aim of 
tariff legislation. We build a tariff wall around America which 
is intended to compel the American consuming public to pay a 
higher price for what it buys than the people in other countries 
pay for the same class of article. 

The American farmer pays twice as much for the clothes he 
wears of the same kind as the French farmer pays. The Ameri- 
can farmer pays more for American-made utensils of his trade 
than the farmer in France or Germany would pay for the same 
utensils. The typewriter, the sewing machine, and dozens of 
other things manufactured in America are sold abroad more 
cheaply by 50 per cent than they are sold in the American 
market, so that everything that goes to make up the standard 
of living in other countries is cheaper there than in America. 
That is the result of the tariff, and that is the object of the 
tariff—to give the people who make things here in America a 
monopolized market so they can get a price higher than the 
world price for their products. 

If we can believe what was said about the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber bill, it gave to them a four billion dollar higher market 
for products they sold in America than the world market would 
have brought for those articles if they had sold in the world 
market. So, if there is any reason in that statement, it applies 
just as well to the tariff; and if it is bad for the country to 
have an artificial price for farm products, then, in justice to all, 
we ought to tear down our tariff wall and let us all be on an 
equal footing. 

Again: 

10. The plan would require a substantial increase in taxes, as no 
such expenditure or depletion of revenues as this plan implies would 
be paid from marginal income of the Government, more particularly in 
view of the very large increased expenditures imposed by the naval 
program, flood control, and other branches of farm relief. 


That is the first time I ever knew the naval program was to 
be charged up to the farmer as a farm-relief measure, but that 
is what the President thinks it is. I presume we are going 
to haul pumpkins on battleships at reduced rates, and thus the 
farmer gets the benefit of it. 

I started to read the entire letter, but I will not worry the 
Senate by reading any more of it; nor will I detain the Senate 
by reading the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
contains nothing new or different from those weighty reasons 
he gave to the former President to encourage him in vetoing 
the bill containing the equalization fee. 

The Secretary of Agriculture also has written a letter oppos- 
ing the plan. All I wish to say is that if Senators will read 
the statement of the Secretary of Agriculture before the com- 
mittee they will acquit him of having any information on the 
subject. Whatever he knows about the legislation he has ac- 
quired since he was before the committee last week. To show 
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what he thinks the real purpose of farm legislation ought to be, 
let me say that he does not agree with the President, he does 
not agree with the chairman of the committee, and he does not 
agree with anybody else on farm relief that has ever expressed 
a view. I tried to get some definite, positive statement out of 
him as to what he thought would be the effect of the bill and 
who should bear the losses under the stabilization corporation 
if it should be put into effect. He does not agree, as I said, 
with the chairman of the committee; he does not agree with the 
President. He made the positive declaration that if a stabiliza- 
tion corporation were established and that corporation should 
deal in farm products, and there should be a loss, every farmer 
should be bankrupted before the Government ought to pay a 
cent of the loss. He wanted every farmer who went into a 
cooperative association or who went into a stabilization corpora- 
tion to lose every cent he put in and everything he had before 
the Government should come to his relief; although the Govern- 
ment might take over the product and handle it, yet the farmer 
must bear the loss. 

The bill itself contains a provision that if a cooperative asso- 
ciation shall borrow money to build a warehouse cr an ele- 
vator it must secure it by trade contracts; that is, it must 
agree that its members will sell every bushel of wheat they 
grow for 20 years—because that is the length of the mortgage— 
through such cooperative association, that it shall be handled 
through this warehouse, and that the board shall have power to 
charge them extra on every bushel they may sell there in order 
to raise a fund finally to repay the Government for money that 
it has put into the terminal facility, whatever it may be. If 
that provision remains in the bill, no farmer is going into a 
cooperative association under a contract requiring him to sell 
everything that he grows through the association, and empower- 
ing the association to charge him with the cost, with the losses, 
with the overhead, and to take from every commodity that he 


produces a certain percentage in order to pay back to the Gov- | 


ernment money that somebody else borrowed and expended. 
That is the bill, and that is the President's idea, I presume, 
because I understand it represents the President’s viewpoint. 

I started to read the answer of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Hyde, but it is rather difficult to find. It was, however, 
unequivocally to the effect that the farmer must lose every 
cent he puts in before the Government shall come to his relief. 

Then there is a provision in the bill, and it is insisted that it 
should be there, that before cooperative associations may bor- 
row any money or anyone else may borrow any money under 
this bill they must exhaust all of their other sources of credit. 
If they can borrow at 10 per cent, we will say, from an inter- 
mediate bank they must exhaust that source of credit before 
they go to the board to borrow from it. I know it is the chair- 
man’s view that that language ought to go out of the bill, but 
that is the way the bill is framed, and that is the theory under 
which its framers expect to give the farmer relief. 

The bill has good features in it. I think if the debenture plan 
remains in the bill it will be the best bill that ever came before 
the Senate so far as actual beneficial results to the farmer are 
concerned, because the minute the board shall put into effect 
the debenture plan the price of the farmer’s product will be 
raised, and it will not simply raise the price of those products 
that are to be shipped abroad. That would not solve the farm 
problem at all. It is necessary to find some way to lift the price 
of all the other products in the hands of the farmer up to the 
level where he will realize a profit instead of incurring a loss 
when he sells his crops. This plan will raise the price of every 
bushel of wheat the minute it goes into effect. It will affect 
the price at home, so that all the product, whether sold here or 
abroad, will feel the stimulation of price. 

The chairman of the committee stated very candidly that he 
has no doubt that it would add 21 cents to the price of every 
bushel of wheat the minute it went into effect. That amount is, 
of course, half of the tariff duty on wheat. It will do it, because 
if a man can get the debenture for exporting the product he is 
willing to pay that additional price. The President says that 
of course the fear that we might repeal or modify the deben- 
ture provision will make the individual ask for a wide margin, if 
it were made effective, but that same situation would operate 
with reference to the tariff, would it not? Because who would 
want to buy a big stock of dry goods in a protected market 
which could be sold only in a protected market if a profit was to 
be realized, if he thought the Congress next day was going to 
establish free trade and put him in competition with the world? 
The argument is just as pertinent on the one side as on the 
other. 

The chairman of the committee said he did not believe that 
the debenture provision would be permanent legislation be- 
cause it would be a subsidy. I wish to repeat—and every candid 
man will admit—that the tariff is a subsidy. It does not make 
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any difference how you take the money out of somebody’s 
pocket and give it to another, it is a subsidy. But even then, 
this bill, with the debenture plan stricken out, contains a sub- 
sidy if it contains anything, because the only provision that is 
going to benefit the farmers at all is the provision, if it shall 
ever become effective, that stabilization corporations shall be 
set up. Such corporations are provided, I believe, with $375,- 
000,000 which they muy use to loan to the farmers or to buy the 
farmers’ products outright. If they buy wheat at $1.50 a 
bushel, so that the farmer gets $1.50 a bushel, and sell it for 
$1.25 a bushel, the Government loses 25 cents and the farmer 
gets 25 cents more than the world price. If that is not a sub- 
sidy under another name, I would not know a subsidy. It does 
not make any difference what you call it; the result is the 
same; the farmer is to be enabled to get a higher price for his 
product by reason of something that the Government is going 
to do that costs the Government money. If a debenture is a 
subsidy—and that is not disputed—if the tariff is a subsidy— 
and nobody disputes that—so would the stabilization corpora- 
tion provision be a subsidy; and no one can successfully dis- 
pute that. 

To come back to the question of cost: The President said 
the debenture plan would cost $200,000,000. The Government 
experts who testified before the committee—and, by the way, 
it was the President who suggested that we call them—said 
that it would not cost that much; and every member of the 
committee knows—although it is unfortunate that the hearings, 
so far as their testimony is concerned, have not been printed— 
that they said under the provisions of this bill it would cost 
a very great deal less than that. And, again, there might be 
years when the farm board would not have to put the law 
into effect at all. Then it would not cost a nickel. There might 
be years, I say, when the law would not be needed. Everybody 
knows there would not be very much short selling of farm 
products to beat down the price of farm products if the very 
result of beating down the price might induce the board to 
declare that the law should become operative and the deben- 
ture be paid, which would immediately raise the price of 
wheat, we will say, 21 cents a bushel. Nobody would sell short 
with that possibility. 

Therefore I say the enactment of the bill itself would tend 
to stabilize prices at a very much higher level than they now 
are. It would end short selling; it would end gambling in farm 
products; it would end future selling, which has been one of 
the great curses of the farmer; because nobody would have the 
temerity to sell against that possibility, for the very success 
that would come to him of overselling the market and breaking 
the price might have the opposite result, because it would 
cause the law to be put into effect and automatically raise the 
price of wheat 21 cents a bushel. 

I take violent issue with the chairman of the committee who 
said he wanted to vote for a bill the President would sign. The 
President said—as Senators will recall—that the framing of 
legislation was the duty of Congress. If that is not the duty 
of Congress, what duty do we perform? If we are to be rubber 
stamps, if we are to seek not to find out how to help the people 
who send us here but rather to ask “ Will the President ap- 
prove of our act,” then I submit we ought to stay at home. 
What right have I to sit here as the ambassador of a sovereign 
State but abdicate my right to vote my honest convictions and 
say “I am going to vote the will of somebody who happens for 
the time being to be President of the United States?” There 
are some things that one can not lose without being a pauper, 
indeed; and self-respect is one of them. You can not keep 
your self-respect and abdicate your right to reflect your honest 
judgment by your vote. 

Since mention has been made of how the committee acted, 
I want to say that every Senator on the committee, so far as 
I know, was in favor of reporting this bill with the debenture 
plan in it without criticism, although I want to be perfectly 
fair to the chairman of the committee who said he never had 
believed in the debenture plan; that he thought it was a sub- 
sidy, and not wise, and he had not been for it. The debenture 
plan was coming from the committee unopposed, but when the 
President sent down his letter certain members of the com- 
mittee said, “I would rather be with the President than with 
the people, and therefore I will change my position and vote 
against including the debenture plan. I want to be with the 
President and have him approve what I do, although it may 
not do the people any good.” 

I wish to say—and I challenge anybody who reads the bill 
to contradict my statement—that there is not a farmer who 
voted for Mr. Hoover last November who will live sufficiently 
long to get 1 cent a bushel more for his wheat by reason of 
this bill if the debenture plan shail be stricken out. There is 
not a farmer in North Carolina who bolted his party and voted 
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for Mr. Hoover who will get a nickel more for his tobacco or 
eotton by reason of this bill if the debenture plan shall be 
stricken out. They have sold their birthright for a dream; that 
is all. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sackert in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to ask the Senator a question in 
connection with what he has just said. I observe from the 
market reports that the day after the President delivered his 
message to Congress outlining his policy respecting farm relief 
the price of wheat took a tremendous slump. Is it the Sena- 
tor’s idea that when the President’s theories are written into 
law wheat will take another slump? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has it not already hit the bottom? I do 
not know whether it can slump any more. But I want to say— 
and I am saying it seriously—that there are some good things 
in the bill; I think they may prove helpful; but it would be 
just as useless to give that bill to the farmer to aid him in his 
present economic condition as it would be to administer 
chloroform to a patient who is suffering from acute appendicitis 
and expect him to thereby recover from the disease. It is an 
acute disease that afflicts agriculture, and it ought not to be 
treated as if it were chronic, although it is both acute and 
chronic; but if it is to give relief to any farmer now living he 
will have to have something more than is included in the bill 
minus the debenture plan. 

The debenture plan is for the farmer’s immediate relief, and 
it will bring it to him. It will not take 48 hours to put that 
part of the bill into effect. It will not put on the Government 
pay roll a dozen men more than are now on it. It does not 
Set up any vast machinery. Put it into effect, and automati- 
cally the price of farm products rise. By it overnight you can 
lift the farmer out of bankruptcy. If he has wheat in his 
bins, cotton in a warehouse, or tobacco in his barn, that 
provision of this bill will make him solvent the next morning, 
and before it has cost the Government a cent. We will take 
the cotton-mill men, for instance. If they knew that the low 
price of cotton might bring the law into operation and auto- 
matically raise the price of raw cotton 2 cents a pound, they 
would not stay out of the market, as they now do, and go to 
New York and bet on the future market by buying what they 
call a hedge, and letting the farmer starve while they got ready 
to spin his cotton a year afterwards. They would realize that 
it was the part of wisdom to go into the market while the 
product was in the hands of the farmer, and while the prices 
were normal, and buy. 

The same thing would be true of wheat. The experts who 
came from the Department of Agriculture—and I was very much 
impressed by them—said that it would at once stimulate the 
market; that buyers would commence to bid against each other 
for the farmer’s product while it was in the hands of the farmer, 
and the benefit, therefore, would be reflected in the price the 
farmer received. Not only would it enhance the price of the 
product that was to be exported, but it would raise the domestic 
market just that much higher. 

Nobody disputed that until this letter came from the President 
of the United States; and then you read in all the newspapers 
that “the President gave 10 sound reasons why the debenture 
plan should be eliminated”; and a gentlemen in the Press Gal- 
lery who writes for a paper published in Baltimore, whose 
writings I used to read with interest because I thought they 
reflected his honest convictions, has evidently had breakfast at 
the White House, and he has filled two columns of the paper in 
telling how “the President destroyed the debenture plan in the 
minds of all intelligent people.” I am going to concede that he 
is intelligent; and if he can find one reason that the President 
gave that is convincing, it is more than is in the President’s 
letter, and is more than is in his article approving the President’s 
letter. 

Newspapers have a right to their editorial policies. I am not 
falling out with them. They are saying that the debenture plan 
is unsound. They said the equalization fee was unsound. They 
said that the farmer must work out his own salvation; and yet 
they would not say editorially that industries that have been 
protected now for 140 years ought to be able to stand alone, and 
the tariff ought to be repealed. 

I am going to confess that in one respect I was mistaken. 
I thought that when the debenture plan was included—and that 
was the only objection I had to it—all of the so-called tariff 
barens would say, “ Now, we have got to stand together. The 
farmer is getting his benefit from the tariff, and we are getting 
ours, and we are all going in and plunder the American public. 
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Tet us just stand together, then no one wil] revolt and kick 
the slats out of both of us.” But they seem to be so certain 
that they can continue to plunder the consuming American 
public, and that nobody is going to complain, that they object 
to anybody else sharing a governmental favor with them. 

What I was afraid of, and I am still afraid of it, was that 
if the farmer can get a debenture which will enable him to 
figure out on the back of an envelope how much profit he is 
making he will say, “ This is an indirect benefit of the tariff, 
because they are giving us half the tariff on farm products 
that is written in the bill and we can put it in our pockets,” 
then, “ Let us double the tariff, and then we will be getting 
twice as much money as we are now receiving.” I thought it 
would put a great deal of influence and respectability back of the 
ery for a higher tariff, and I think it will; but the other folks 
who have been enjoying the monopoly so long object to it. 

This provision does not introduce any new principle. There 
has been in the tariff bills for a century a provision for a 
drawback. We will suppose the case of a man who is manu- 
facturing carpets in Philadelphia. He imports 100,000 pounds 
of wool from Australia to weave hig carpets and pays $31,000 
at the customhouse as a customs charge, because the tariff 
on wool is 31 cents a pound. He files a certificate that he is 
going to weave this wool into carpets and export them, and 
which he does, he then goes to the Treasury and gets 99 cents 
on every dollar that he paid into the Treasury and puts it in 
his pocket. Now, the farmer says, “You give me back just 
50 cents on the dollar, and I will be satisfied”; and they say, 
“Oh, no; you are a robber and a plunderer for trying to get 
50 per cent.” The manufacturer gets 99 cénts, and he is a 
patriot because he gives employment to American workingmen. 
Well, the farmer does, too. The farmer furnishes employment 
to more men than any other group in America; and if that 
argument be good for industry it ought to be good for the 
farmer. 

I submit that upon the question of helping the farmer, if 
you want to help him, you must include the debenture plan. 
If you merely want to give him a political bill, and trust that 
he will not find out the difference before the next election, vote 
for the motion to strike out the debenture plan and then vote 
for the bill as it will then be. It may do those folks good who 
vote for it, and it may be good politics. I do not know. They 
say, “ Let the President write the bill, and then he must take 
the responsibility, and if the people do not like it they can hold 
the President responsible”; and if that is your idea of serving 
the people, that is the way you ought to vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it the Senator’s view that without the 
debenture the bill would not benefit the farmer? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. I say it establishes a policy that 
in the long years to come, aided by other legislation, as the 
chairman himself said, that is not yet framed, and nobody 
knows when it is going to be, might benefit the farmer. It 
might be helpful; but, standing alone, it is not going to solve 
the farm problem at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. After the Senator’s thorough study of the 
bill, he is convinced that without the debenture the legislation 
would be practically useless? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. It is a fraud upon the farmer, 
It would not be a farm-relief bill without the debenture plan in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Will the Senator kindly tell us 
how this bill differs in substance from the McNary-Haugen 
bill, eliminating the equalization fee? 


Mr. CARAWAY. It is the old MeNary-Haugen bill without 
the equalization fee. It is changed somewhat in its administra- 
tion features, but it is not helped. It has the stabilization 
corporation, where the Government is going to buy the products 
and undertake to establish the price by that means. It differs 
in that respect ; but to support that provision of the bill for loans 
and for purchasing farm products there is $375,000,000, as I now 
recollect. That is the entire capital of the bill for administra- 
tion, for the innumerable things that must be done, and what- 
ever will be left of that will be to loan the farmers, or else, if 
they have to do so, to establish a stabilization corporation and 
buy the products. That is the difference. 

Now, let me say this, and then I am through: 

If the debenture plan were included, it would be unnecessary 
to acquire warehouses and packing houses and ali those things 
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necessary under the machinery of the bill without the debenture 
plan, because the farmer would not have to store his goods; he 
would not have to pay insurance and rents and overheads of 
one kind or another, because the effect of this provision bill goes 
to his wheat bin, to his cotton gin, to his potato house and says, 
“We will hand you the money right here. You do not have to 
store your product in Chicago. You do not have to pay freight. 
You do not have to pay warehousing. You do not have to invest 
this money in terminal facilities. We are going to buy your 
products right at your fagym and give you the enhanced price 
for it.” 

If a man had a thousand bushels of wheat, and the debenture 
plan in the bill was put into effect, it would add $210 to the 
price of his wheat. Anybody could take the back of an envelope 
and a piece of a pencil an inch long and figure it out. If he had 
a hundred bales of cotton, it would be worth just $1,000 more 
the minute the law went into effect. He does not have to do 
anything to bring that about. It automatically happens, and 
his products are worth just that much more the minute after the 
law becomes effective. 

If you want to help the farmer you can help him. If you 
want to vote for a political bill to help a political situation—I 
am frank to say I do not know how it will help it, but it is 
thought by those who are managing the politics of the matter 
that it will help—why, then, vote to strike out the debenture 
plan and vote for the bill and you have cast a political vote, and 
you can lay your hand on your heart and say, “We have not 
gone into the Treasury for a single dollar that will help the 
farmer. He is no better off than he was before we cast the vote, 
and we ought to stand well with the industrialists, because we 
have not helped the farmer but have helped them by making the 
farmer continue to feed and clothe them at half price.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator is correct in his view that 
the rest of the bill without the debenture plan is of no value, 
why should we pass the rest of the bill at all? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Why, to keep the political faith. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the Senator’s view is that simply the 
debenture feature of the bill in and of itself would be sufficient? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. You could strike out the rest 
of the bill and get relief, but if you strike out the debenture 
plan you get nothing. 

I want to say to the Senator, and I want to be perfectly can- 
did with him, that machinery set up for the study of markets 
and to loan the farmer cheaper money may benefit the farmer. 
The first may. I do not think the second will. I do not think 
credit is what the farmer needs. He owes too much. He needs 
to be able to pay, and not merely to increase what he owes. 

There is one provision in the bill that I overlooked that I 
want to go back to, because it was in the McNary-Haugen bill, 
and it is in an independent measure offered by the Senator from 
Gregon, and that is the insurance provision. I think it might 
be helpful. It would aid the cooperatives, possibly, in avoiding 
the losses that occur so frequently in a violent drop of the 
market. I think that might be, and I do not think the biil 
itself would be hurtful to the farmer. In the long run it might 
be helpful. It does not bring him any immediate relief. 

It might establish a policy that through the long years which, 
if followed out and strengthened by other legislation, would be 
helpful; I do not know; but let me say this: Let nobody vote 
for the bill with the debenture plan stricken out with any 
belief that the farmer is going to find anything in it that is 
going to relieve his situation at any time soon. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield once 
more? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for his complete reply, 
but I would like to ask this further question: The Senator 
yoted for the McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I did. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator could choose, had full 
power to do so, if he could select from the two the equalization 
fee or the debenture, one plan or the other, which would he 
take? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Let me say this: I voted for the equali- 
zation fee, and I have no doubt about its effectiveness. We 
made a party issue of it. We pledged ourselves and went 
before the country on it, and I would have felt bound for that 
reason to vote for the equalization fee if I had been writing 
the bill myself; but, so far as immediate relief is concerned, 
there is nothing else that will grant the immediate relief to the 
farmer that the debenture plan will give. It would be imme 
diately effective. In my judgment, every cent of it, except the 
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mere trifling expense of administration, would go into the 
pocket of the farmer. He would get it immediately, and it 
would be reflected in the prices of his products, both those 
domestically sold and those exported. It would come to him 
just like a check, and he could go to the bank and realize on 
it the next nrorning. It would give him immediate relief. If this 
bill should be passed with the debenture plan in it, the bank- 
ruptcy that hangs over the farmers of this country would be 
lifted overnight, if the board would put it into effect. 

We have left it optional, however, with the board, hoping 
that the President could not find any reason to object to it, 
because if the bill without this will bring relief then there 
would be no reason for the board to put this provision into 
effect. When the President objects to this, it is, in my opin- 
ion, a confession that he knows that the bill without it will not 
be effective, because if it were effective, there would be no 
occasion for invoking the debenture plan. It is optional with 
the board. Therefore, when the President wants it stricken 
out, and says that if it is left in the board is certainly going 
to exercise this authority and put it into effect, it is a con- 
fession that the bill without it would not provide relief. The 
board would be compelled, therefore, to adopt that provision in 
order to relieve the distressed condition of agriculture. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas a question. Would this bill without the 
debenture feature be beneficial to a farmer who was not a 
member of a cooperative? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOWELL. It would not be advantageous? He would 
have to join a cooperative in order to enjoy the advantages 
resulting therefrom? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
under it. 

Mr. HOWELL. But suppose cooperatives borrow money and 
stabilize the market ; would not a farmer who was not a member 
of a cooperative enjoy the advantages of the resulting higher 
level of prices just the same as the farmer who is a member of 
a cooperative? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me just say this to the Senator; he 
knows that no cooperative association that borrows money and 
Stabilizes prices and finds itself in possession of a surplus can 
long survive. Because only 7 or 8 or 10 per cent of the producers 
go in, and the others stand on the outside and scalp the market 
every time the price goes up a cent. Therefore they all come 
down finally in a common ruin. They do not let the price get 
to the point where it can be of very great help before they 
break it. 

I have been a member of a cooperative cotton association for 
a number of years, and every time the 7 or 8 or 10 per cent of 
the producers who are members of it hold their product off the 
market and the price goes up, the independent farmers—and I 
do not blame them—sell, and the cooperative association finds 
itself loaded down with a surplus, which carries the loss, and 
the farmers who are members of the association often get less 
for their products than the men who stayed on the outside. 

Mr. HOWELL. Possibly the Senator did not understand my 
question. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Yes; I understand the Senator’s position. 
The Senator asked me this, If some did stand together to raise 
the price, would not the farmer on the outside benefit by it? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was trying to say that it is not possible 
for them to stand together, they can not do it; and I do not 
want to answer a question based on a hypothesis which I kno@ 
is not true. The farmers never have gone into the associa- 
tions—and they will not—and carry the expense incident and 
necessary to membership in them, and turned over their prod- 
ucts and let them be withheld from the market while some- 
body else scalps the market. You can not get enough of them 
in to do it. Therefore I do not think it would be helpful. If 
90 per cent of them should go in, then I would say it would be 
helpful to those who stayed out of it. 

Mr. HOWELL: I agree with the Senator that but a small 
percentage can be gotten into any cooperative that is purely 
voluntary, but it is my understanding that the purpose of this 
bill is to aid all farmers, irrespective of whether they are mem- 
bers of cooperatives or not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, that may have been the purpose; but 
I do not think so. 

Mr. HOWELL. Therefore it has seemed to me that farmers 
would not as a rule become members of cooperatives and pay 
the cost of stabilization which all farmers would enjoy and but 
only a part of the farmers must pay for. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the Senator is right; and that 
brings me back to the answer of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Hyde, who was frankly without information when he was 
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before the committee, but now is able to advise the President 
and the country a day or two later upon this proposition. He 
said: 

The Government, under my theory, is not to lose a cent until every 
cooperative shall have lost everything it had in it if there be a loss. 
They must bear the loss until they are bankrupt before the Government 
comes in to lose a penny. 


That is his view, and he is to be a member of the board. 

Mr. HOWELL. As I understand it, this bill minus the de- 
benture feature is based upon purely voluntary cooperation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The stabilization corporation 
is not limited in the purchase and handling of commodities 
owned by its stockholders, by express provision of subdivision 
(d) on page 10 of the bill, or at least that would appear to be so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is now referring to the stabi- 
lization corporation with power to buy. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; and to act as a market- 
ing agent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The entire stock and the organization of 
that must be in the hands of cooperatives. There is so much 
of the bill left to regulation which may be put into effect by 
the board, but the spirit of the bill would be against the idea 
that the stabilization corporation could act as a marketing 
agent for anybody except the organized farmers. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In that connection may I read 
the language to which I have referred ?— 

A stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity shall have 
authority to act as a marketing agent for its stockholders or members, 
and to purchase, handle, store, warehouse, process, sell, and market 
any quantity of the agricultural commodity or its products, whether 
or not such commodity or products are acquired from its stockholders 
or members, Purchases or sales of the agricultural commodity or its 
products by the stabilization corporation shall be made in the open 
market in such manner as to effectuate the policy declared in section 
1 of this act. 


Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is speaking now of the pur- 
chase of farm products. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Purchase and sale. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But that is where the stabilization corpo- 
ration shall have ceased to try to loan money to cooperatives 
and tried to stabilize the market, and realizes that there was 
such a slump in the market that it must go in and buy, and 
then it buys on the open market. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, with the Senator’s 
permission, I would remark that that does not seem to me to 
affect the situation suggested by the Senator from Nebraska. 
The ordinary voluntary cooperative association is not ordi- 
narily restricted in its operations to members of the corporation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator pardon me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. All the cooperative associa- 
tions organized with respect to agricultural products with which 
I am familiar are limited to handling the products of their 
members. I know that is true of the rice cooperative asso- 
ciation and I think it is true of the cotton cooperative associa- 
on. I know of no agricultural association to which the rule 

eS not apply. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am quite sure that the corpora- 
tion organized under the act of Congress of 1922 is authorized 
to purchase from outsiders. But that is not the point. The 
point is that the outsider may or may not sell to the coopera- 
tive association. He may market outside if he sees fit to do so. 
Ordinarily he does see fit to do so, and that is the point 
made by the Senator from Nebraska, that unless it is com- 
pulsory you can not get enough into the cooperative association 
to affect the situation. 

Mr. HOWELL. That was the point I was attempting to 
emphasize. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I understood. In 
my opinion, the fact that the cooperative association is author- 
ized to buy from nonmembers does not meet the situation at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; but the stabilization 
corporation muy buy and sell in the open market, may purchase 
from anyone. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The stabilization corporation is not ex- 
pected to come into effect until the credit of all the cooperative 
associations has been exhausted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The weakness of the cooperative 
association, as we have all understood it, is that producers will 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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not join. They will allow those who do join to bear all the 
expense and burden of the operation of endeavoring to keep 
prices up. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And they get equal, if not 
greater, benefits, it is undoubtedly true, by staying cut of the 
association, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. They get the advanced prices 
for their products without paying the cost of cooperation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was really the philosophy at 


the basis of the equalization fee, that it practically forced every- 

body to come into the cooperative association, in effect. 

That was a compulsory measure, 

A compulsory measure, and this is 
° 


Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
purely voluntary. 

Mr. HOWELL. This depends on voluntary cooperation alone. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the essential difference, is 
it not, between this bill and the McNary-Haugen bill, minus the 
equalization fee? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is. The McNary-Haugen bill provided for 
compulsory cooperation to the extent of compelling all the 
beneficiaries thereunder to pay the equalization fee. That was 
the extent of the compulsory cooperation. This bill, as I under- 
stand it, is based purely upon voluntary cooperation, and as 
voluntary cooperation never succeeds without coercion, and 
coercion is here impracticable, of course, only a portion of the 
beneficiaries of the stabilization of prices under this measure 
will pay the cost thereof, and hence the number who continue to 
pay the cost will naturally shrink until the cooperation fails. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, we do not lack concrete evidence 
of what may be expected to be the fate of a purely voluntary 
cooperative association. We had it in Virginia and North 
Carolina and Tennessee. We had the Tri-State Tobacco Co- 
operative Association, and while its momentary operations were 
of advantage to those who refused to join, their refusal to 
join sealed the fate of the Tri-State Tobacco Cooperative As- 
sociation, and it failed, as I recall, for about $3,000,000, has 
been in the hands of a receiver for the last three years, and still 
owes approximately a million dollars. 

So that the fate of the purely cooperative marketing associa- 
tion, with people at liberty to remain outside and enjoy its 
temporary benefits, is certain. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. An effort to establish a cooperative 
association among the farmers of the State of Montana met 
with the same sad fate as that stated by the Senator from 
Virginia with respect to the tobacco growers. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in connection 
with the remarks just made by the Senators from Virginia and 
Montana, may I say that my acquaintance with the subject 
leads me to the conclusion that large and powerful influences 
frequently combine to destroy the cooperative and to prevent it 
from proving a success. For instance, let me call attention to 
the case of a rice cooperative association. This association op- 
erates its own mills, and handles rice in the clean. Rival or 
competing millers’ organizations have been known in some 
instances to stimulate discontent and dissatisfaction among the 
members of the cooperative and to inspire suits to place the 
association in the hands of receivers for the purpose of com- 
pelling the winding up of its affairs. That is another difficulty 
which the voluntary cooperative usually meets, and it is a very 
great and very important one from a practical standpoint. 

Mr. GLASS. I may say to the Senator that that is in- 
evitable. It is precisely what occurred with respect to the 
Tri-State Cooperative Tobacco Association. I am not criticiz- 
ing those interests which destroyed the association. It was to 
their pecuniary advantage to do it. The Senator or 1 would 
perhaps have done it had our relations to it been what their 
relation was. They went so far as to induce the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of Great Britain to refuse to buy a pound of 
tobacco from the Tri-State Tobacco Association. 

I am not citing the fact in criticism of them. I would have 
done it if it had been to my pecuniary advantage to have done 
it. Most anybody else who was in business would have done 
it. Anybody who wanted the tobacco market depressed would 
have been very reluctant to see the cooperative association 
succeed. They did not succeed, and we will not, in my judg- 
ment, see any other cooperative association succeed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised that no other 
Member of the Senate desires to discuss the pending bill. I 
therefore move that the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I would like to have my reso- 
lution voted on, but if the Senator insists on adjourning, I give 
notice that I shall call it up to-morrow during the morning 
hour, 
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Mr. McNARY. I have moved that the Senate take a recess 
and not an adjournment, 

Mr, HEFLIN. If there is to be a recess then there will be 
no morning hour? 

Mr. McNARY. No. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator does not want to cut me off from 
passing my resolution? 

Mr. McNARY. No; but I want to proceed, I will say to the 
Senator from Alabama, with as much expedition as possible. 
We are probably a week behind in our schedule already, and I 
would like to go forward promptly at 12 o’clock with the further 
discussion of the unfinished business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator give us time in the morning 
to vote on the resolution? We will not discuss it. I do not 
eare to discuss it further. 

Mr. McNARY. It is possible that no Senator will want to 
occupy all of the afternoon to-morrow on the unfinished busi- 
ness, and the Senator will have an opportunity, I am sure, to 
present his matter, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then when we meet in the morning I shall 
ask to have a vote on my resolution without discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion now before the 
Senate is to take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. McNARY. In a matter of this kind it depends upon the 
consent of the Senate. I am only seeking at this time to keep 
the farm relief measure before the Senate commencing to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock, and that is the purpose of the motion 
which I have made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am in hearty sympathy with the Senator in 
that desire. I am in favor of farm relief legislation in some 
form and expect to discuss it later, but it will not take long 
to dispose of my resolution. It is a matter of privilege, and I 
am entitled to have action on it because it pertains to myself 
and also to the rights of the American people. 

Mr. McNARY. I renew my motion that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 


RECESS 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’c’ ck and 
8 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
April 24, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Turspay, April 23, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: : 


Thou God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
shine into our hearts and give us the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God. When we are separated lead us to take time 
for the patient, pious pondering of the sacred truth of our 
Father in Heaven. In the contacts and associations of this day 
help us to be loyal to friendship, courageous in principle, ever 
faithful to truth, and generous in spirit. Do Thou come with 
us and give success to our endeavors, and bless us with that 
peace and satisfaction which are promised to those who dili- 
gently seek and love Thee. Purify our ambitions and cleanse 
us from all selfishness. Direct and bless all institutions that 
serve our fellow men. Be with those whose hearts are hunger- 
ing for comfort as they breathe in smothered sighs because they 
-an not note their silent grief. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGHD FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill and concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in which the concurresce of 
the House is requested: 

S$. 179. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dis- 
pose of the marine biological station at Key West, Fla.; and 

S. Con. Res. 4. Concurrent resolution thanking the people of 
Wisconsin for the statue of Robert M. La Follette. 

ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES M. BECK 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address by 
my colleague the Hon. JAMEes M, Beck, delivered in Elks Hall, 
in New York City, on Sunday, April 7, 1929, at a meeting of 
civie associations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the glowing and eloquent 
tribute to the late Marshal Foch by our colleague, Hon. James 
M. Beck, of Pennsylvania. 

The address is as follows: 


THE MEMORY OF FOCH 


We are met to commemorate the passing of a great soldier, and one 
can say, as Fortinbras said of Hamlet: 


“e © * >; for his passage, 


The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him.” 


If it be asked why American citizens should meet in honor of a 
great French soldier, it may be answered that he led the allied armies 
to final victory for the United States as well as for France. 

These great nations, born of the same travail, are in the truest 
sense sister Republics, and Foch shares with Washington the unique 
distinction of having led an army in which the soldiers of the two 
great Republics fought shoulder to shoulder under a common command, 

History will recognize him as a very great soldier, not because he 
commanded the greatest number of soldiers that were ever put into 
action, for a soldier can be a great commander, even if his followers 
are few. Washington was a great general, because he held together 
for seven weary years an army, over which he had no direct authority 
in the matter of length of service, and by his masterful personality, 
especially in the dark days of Valley Forge, inspired his almost naked 
and half-starved soldiers with the spirit of victory. After many 
reverses he achieved the culminating victory of Yorktown by a strategic 
move of unparalleled difficulty, which Frederick the Great lauded as 
one of the most masterly in history. The greatest soldier of modern 
times, Napoleon, was not as great a commander, when he led half a 
million soldiers across the Niemen into Russia as he was when, after 
the Battle of Leipzig and on the retreat to Paris, he won, with a 
small and diminishing army, victory after victory from the largely 
superior armies, which encompassed him on the retreat to Paris. 

Let us, therefore, disregard the quantitative standard, which ac- 
claims Foch because he was the leader of a larger army than was ever 
known in the annals of mankind. His greatness consisted not in 
numbers but in his indomitable will. Rarely has there ever been in 
the history of war such a demonstration of the potency of faith, with 
which he literally removed mountains of seemingly insuperable obstacles 
to success. 

It is this quality of invincible courage that makes a truly great 
commander, and enabled Cesar to say, “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
It was in this spirit that the infant French Republic hurled back the 
invading armies of European powers at the rallying cry of Danton: 
“Tl nous faut de l’audace, et encore de l’audace, et toujours de l’audace.” 

I can best illustrate my meaning if you will allow me an analogy 
drawn from the greatest play that the hand of man has ever inscribed. 
I refer to Hamlet, that enigma of literature, that masterpiece of the 
world’s master mind. In that play ‘Shakespeare tells the story of two 
princes, the one of Denmark and the other of Norway. To his Danish 
prince he gives the nobler attributes of mankind. . 

And yet Hamlet fails in carrying out the sacred mandate imposed 
upon him by his murdered father, and he himself reveals the reason. 
In the most famous soliloquy of dranmfatic literature he tells us that 
with him— 


“e %* * the native hue of resolution 


Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action.” 


In a later act he again contrasts his own irresolute mind, incapable 
of translating his noble thoughts into action, with the young Prince of 
Norway, whom he casually meets, and who is on the way to the field 
of battle. Hamlet accuses himself of— 


“* * * some craven scruple 


Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
A thought which, quarter’d, bath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward.” 


Having thus described his own fatal weakness, he speaks of the young 
Prince of Norway, who is destined to succeed to the throne of Den- 
mark, which Hamlet lost, as follows: 


“ Witness this army of such mass and charge 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, 
Whose spirit with divine ambition puff'd 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 
Even for an eggshell. Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honor’s at stake.” 
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The man, in whose honor we meet to-day, was such a “ delicate and 
tender prince,” whose spirit, “with divine ambition puffed,” made 
“mouths at the invisible event,” for the strength of Foch was his 
inconquerable faith in his ability to accomplish his objective and his 
belief that success depended largely upon this element of faith. This 
had been the burden of his teaching when, shortly before the Great War, 
he taught the art of war in the great military school of France. He 
did not accept the cynical statement of his great preceptor, Napoleon, 
that the god of war was always on the side of the heaviest artillery. 
He believed that the spirit of man could triumph in spite of inferiority 
in either numbers of artillery, and he found vindication of his belicf 
in the career of the great Napoleon, by whose side he now sleeps in 
the Invalides. He was wont to say: 

“The will to conquer sweeps all before it. There is a psychological 
phenomenon in great battles which explains and determines their 
result.” 

From this Foch concluded that— ‘ 

“If defeat comes from moral causes, victory may come from moral 
causes also, and one may say, ‘A battle won is a battle we will not 
acknowledge to be lost.’ ” 

When called into the field of action in the Great War, his rallying 
cry was always, “Attaquez,” and while again and again bitter experience 
might have taught him that, at best, this spirit of aggressive optimism 
was often confounded by superior artillery and machine guns, never- 





theless, in the end it was this spirit of invincible faith that secured | 


the final triumph. 

It is not strange that the world has accepted the legend that, on 
the last day of the first Battle of the Marne, when his line was danger- 
ously bent back and disaster seemed imminent, he sent the reputed 
message to Joffre: “ My center yields, my right falls back. Situation 
excellent. I attack.” 

It is doubtful whether he ever sent this message. At a great luncheon 
given in his honor in this city shortly after the war I had the pleasure 
of sitting next to the French ambassador, Jusserand, who himself was 
seated next to Marshal Foch. One of the orators quoted this reputed 
message and Jusserand said to me that the marshal had just whispered 
to him that he had never made the remark in question. Nevertheless, 


the remark was quite characteristic, for General Bydoux, one of his 
corps commands, tells us that when, in those fateful days of the first 
Marne battle, his army was being borne down by weight of numbers and 
the most alarming reports came to Foch, he merely repeated “Attaquez,” 
and when they hesitated he said more vehemently, “Attaquez, attaquez, 


’” 


attaquez! At length General Eydoux told him that his army was so 
badly shattered that there was no longer hope of making even an orderly 
retreat, to which Foch replied: “ You say that you can not hold on 
and you can not retreat, so the only thing left is to attack to-morrow 
morning.” 

Foch himself once remarked during these dreadful days: 

“One goes forward without knowing the future, without knowing if 
success will come, But it is necessary to go forward all the same, for in 
certain cases anything is better than retreat.” 

In other words, he had the “will to conquer” as few commanders 
ever had in the history of war. If I were asked to liken him to any 
American general, it would be to Stonewall Jackson. Like the latter, 
Foch was a mystic. 

It would do his memory scant justice to credit his success merely to 
an invincible spirit of optimism. His faith in his star, or rather in the 
ultimate triumph of a just cause, was happily united to great skill in 
the strategy of the battle field. Even when his policy of attack sig- 
nally failed, as it not infrequently did, he skillfully rearranged his 
plans and outguessed his adversary. Joffre, of whom I shall presently 
speak, played the game of war as one of chess. His mind was ana- 
lytical and he moved the pieces on the chessboard with masterful skill. 
With Foch, the decision of the moment was often a matter of intuition, 
or a quick and accurate perception of the significance of events. 
Although his conclusions seemed intuitive, he did not act hastily. He 
could wait patiently for months until the opportune situation presented 
itself and then strike, as with a bolt of lightning. He had the qualities 
which Hamlet so greatly admired in Horatio: 


“se * * For thou hast been 


As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please.” 


With Foch, “ blood 
was 
fall the His watchword, “Attack,” meant little more than 
that, when the period of maneuvering had passed, he took the aggres- 
sive, without thinking “too precisely upon the event,” or waiting to 
eliminate every possible chance of defeat. 

Untiring energy and invincible optimism have done much to create 


and judgment” were well commingled. He 


of dice, 


not a foolish gamester that recklessly risked everything upon the | 
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will probably be believed for generations to come that the Battle of the 
Marne, one of the greatest battles of the world’s history, was won by 
Foch on the 9th of September, when he transferred his Forty-second 
Division from his left wing to his right and threw it as a wedge into a 
gap which he had noted in the German line. There is no truth in the 
statement, for the so-called “‘ Miracle of the Marne” is now susceptible 
of a very simple explanation, 

Between the First and Second German Armies, fighting between Paris 
and Montmirail, a gap of 30 miles bad formed. When the French 
Fifth Army, under d’Espérey, with Lord French's British Army on his 
left, crossed the Marne on the morning of the 9th of September and 
threatencd to enter this gap, the German high command, at 2 o'clock 
p. m., on the 9th of September, ordered the famous retreat. Foch was 
still battling 30 miles away on the center, and the Forty-second Division 
never reached his right wing until 6 o'clock that night. The most that 
can be said for the legend is that the German retreat, which had been 
ordered for some hours and for definite causes, was accelerated and, to 
some extent, disorganized in that sector by the vigor with which Foch 
followed up the retreat with the aid of the Forty-second Division. 

All this is not said in dispraise of Foch, but only because, in honoring 
him, there is no occasion to depreciate the great commander, Marshal 
Joffre, under whom he then fought. The attempt of some military 
critics to rob Joffre of the victory in one of the greatest battles ever 
fought in the history of the world was best answered by the modest 
Marshal himself. A friend of his and a friend of mine, who told me 
the story, once sqid to Joffre: “ Marshal, they now say that you did 
not win the first Battle of the Marne,” and Joffre replied, “If I had 
lost it, I suppose no one would have disputed my responsibility for the 
defeat.” 

In this connection I was once told on excellent authority the fol- 
lowing beautiful incident that illustrates the warm friendship between 
these two great soldiers of France. 

When the war broke out, the great council of war first offered the 
command of the armies to Joffre. He modestly replied that the 
greatest strategist of the French Army was Foch, and offered to retire 
in his favor, When the offer was made to Foch he replied that the 
early stages of the war, notwithstanding the policy of attack, would 
necessarily be defensive in character and, in his judgment, Joffre 
would be the best commander of the French armies. ‘The result vin- 
dicated his wisdom, for in the great retreat which followed the disasters 
at Morhange and Charleroi only the calm courage and extraordinary 
skill of Joffre saved the situation. Without him, it is probable that 
the war would have ended as did that of 1870, in a signal triumph 
for the German Army within the period of a month, All recognized 
that the great problem was to withstand the initial impact of the 
German armies, the most powerful military machine that the world 
has ever known, 

It would be impossible in this address to sketch the great work 
which Foch gid in the World War, but a brief reference to it may not 


| be an undue trespass upon the patience of my audience. 


The outbreak of the war found Foch in command of the Twentieth 
Corps at Nancy. The long-matured French plan called for an im- 
mediate offensive. As this resulted disastrously in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and later at Charleroi, Joffre has been bitterly criticized for 
taking the offensive. Apart from the fact that this famous Plan 
XVII had been long determined upon by the superior council of war, 
the critics of Joffre forget that between Russia and France there had 
long been a fixed agreement that in the event of an attack by Ger- 
many both Russia and France would at once attack the common enemy 
in order to divide his forces. Disastrous as were the first attacks 
of both Russia and France, nevertheless, this plan ultimately proved 
the salvation of the campaign, for the vigorous invasion of eastern 
Prussia by the Russian armies compelled the German General Staff 
to divert from the western theater of war to the eastern nearly 
100,000 men. Had this great number been with the army of invasion, 
which swept over France, there would bave been no gap between the 
First and Second German Armies, which proved to be the fatal weak- 
ness of the German attack, and the first battle of the Marne would 
probably have had a different result, 

The opening of this offensive was the invasion of Lorraine by the 
French Army under Castelnau. It resulted in the great defeat of 
Morhange, which in any other war would have been a battle of the 
first magnitude, The French Army was driven back, a part of it in a 
demoralized rout, It was then that Foch’s star first rose above the 
horizon, He commanded the so-called Ironsides, the famous Twentieth 
Corps of Nancy, and he then showed that he could be as great in the 
hour of disaster as in the hour of success, for he not only steadied the 
retreat but by a counterattack enabled the French Army to realign 
itself upon the heights east of Nancy, where they subsequently played 
a great part in the final triumph on the banks of the Marne. 

The disaster at Morhange, and the later disaster at Charleroi, com- 
pelled all the six French armies to retreat, and in this retreat the genius 
of Joffre shone resplendently. Upon a front of nearly 200 miles com- 
manding armies which totaled over a million men, and in a period of 


the legend of Foch and given him an undue share of praise in great | great demoralization, he never lost his head, but, pivoting his eastern 


battles, in which he was only one contributing factor, 


For example, it | flank on Verdun, he slowly bent back his embattled armies to a point 
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where he could safely resume the offensive. To do this it was necessary 
to fashion a new army to fill the gap between his Fourth and Fifth 
Armies, in the very center of the great segment between Paris and 
Verdun. 

It is not easy to form armies in the hour of retreat, but Joffre was 
equal to the task. Detaching divisions from both the Fourth and Fifth 
Armies and stripping his eastern line of defense to the irreducible 
minimum, he created in a few days the so-called Ninth Army, and, 
with a sagacity that amounted to inspiration, he summoned Foch from 
Nancy to take command. All had to be done in a few days, and when 
Foch reported to headquarters he found, as he, himself, afterwards 
said, only a staff of five or six officers “ hastily got together, little or no 
working material, only our notebooks and a few maps.” 

This newly formed army then shared in the retreat to the banks of 
the Marne and found itself the center of the Allied line. In front of 
it was half of the Prussian Army under Von Buelow, reputed to be 
the greatest German strategist, and the whole Saxon Army, under Von 
Hausen, The Battle of the Marne then began, with the attempt of the 
French Sixth Army, under Maunoury, fo outflank the German First 
Army under Von Kluck, while Von Buelow and Von Hausen made for 
four long days a determined attempt to break down the newly assembled 
French Army in the center, 

The Battle of the Marne was, in many ways, the most remarkable 
battle in history. In the first place, it had been planned, in a qualified 
sense, for many years before. Recognizing the possibility, if not the 
probability, of another war between France and Germany, the Supreme 
War Councils of both nations had, for at least 25 years, made their 
plans for the battle that now developed. So accurate were the German 
calculations that their plan contemplated a decisive battle near the 
Forest of Fontainebleua, the center of the titanic struggle, and, in fact, 
Foch’s part of the battle was fought not many miles away. Even the 
time in which the decisive conflict would take place had been calculated 
with such nicety that the German armies, moving with the precision 
of a railway schedule, fully expected to celebrate the anniversary of 
Sedan with a far-greater triumph. 

The battle line extended over 150 miles and over 2,000,000 men 
and 10,000 cannon took part in the stupendous conflict. Up to that 
time the world had never seen anything comparable with it. To Foch 
was assigned merely the part of defense, but it was vital that he 
should hold the center. That lost, all was lost, for if Foch’s newly 
assembled army had been broken by the superior weight of the Prussian 
and Saxon armies, Joffre’s line of defense would have been broken in 
two, a part of it thrown back upon the fortifications at Paris and a 
part toward the borders of Switzerland. 

The battle raged for five days and the genius of Foch never shone 
more resplendently. He illustrated his own theory that the truest 
defense would often consist in attack, and he repeated these attacks 
as with the successive strokes of a hammer. Thus, the chateau of 
Mondement, a pivotal position, was thrice taken and retaken. His 
energies were superhuman, but he could not do the impossible, and 
at the end of the fourth day his right flank was badly bent back and 
his center weakened. He then resolved to weaken his left by trans- 
ferring the Forty-second Division to his right flank and to resume the 
attack, but the effort was not necessary, for, as previously explained, 
50 miles away the French Fifth Army and the British Army had 
crossed the Marne and driven a wedge between the German First 
and Second Armies and, as a result of that threat, the high command 
of the German Army ordered the retreat. 

While Foch is not the supreme victor of the Marne, yet the cause 
of France would have perished if he had not so valorously held the 
center. 

I have no time to recount his superhuman energy and skill in the 
defense of the Ypres sector. Later, in 1916, his star was temporarily 
eclipsed in the Battle of the Somme, where the allied armies suffered 
prodigious losses with no corresponding gain in territory. That six 
months’ battle, three days of which I had the privilege of witnessing, is 
generally regarded by military critics as a great folly and, measured 
by the ponderables, a ghastly folly it was. Its justification lies in an 
imponderable. Eastward the battle had been raging for many months 
at Verdun. In itself Verdun was unimportant, but its loss might have 
destroyed the morale of the French people and ended the war. The 
attack on the Somme was intended to relieve the pressure upon Verdun 
and to that extent was a success. Nevertheless, the fearful sacrifice 
of life and the smail gain in territory led to the retirement of Foch 
from the field of battle and his fame seemed destined to the undeserved 
eclipse which his great comrade, Joffre, has undergone. 

In 1918 the German armies, under Ludendorff, made their last 
desperate attempt to end the war by the capture of Paris. Never was 
a more stupendous military effort made and, when it is recalled that 
Germany had been fighting for nearly four years, one can only feel 
immense admiration for the untiring energy and desperate valor of its 
armies and the military genius of Ludendorff, who was certainly one 
of the greatest soldiers in the history of the war. He 
the partial destruction of the British Fifth Army under Gough. 
was followed by a drive of over 50 miles toward Amiens. 


This 





began with | 
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strategic center been captured, the chief railroad between the Channel 
ports and the French armies would have been destroyed. The German 
armies, by superhuman efforts, were as close to Amiens as Grant’s 
Tomb is to the Battery. The situation was so desperate that General 
Haig issued the startling statement to his soldiers that “their backs 
were to the wall.” To the south the German armies had, with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, advanced over many miles of territory and had again 
reached the banks of the Marne. Another victory and Paris would be 
in their grasp, and it is at least possible that, had they occupied Paris, 
they could have dictated the terms of peace. 

Never since the first days of the war was the situation more serious. 
It seemed to many that the end had come. In that dark hour it was 
agreed to have a common command for the British, French, and Ameri- 
can armies, and Foch was called from his retirement. 

What follows is too well known to require recital. Once again he 
illustrated his theory that the best defense was attack. Once again 
he said, as he had said in the first Battle of the Marne, “ You say 
that you can not hold on and you can not retreat, so the only thing 
left is to attack.” 

Undoubtedly he was helped by the fact that the German armies, 
with their final and gigantic effort, had spent their strength. No army 
could do more than they had done, but they had reached the limit of 
human endurance. Foch quickly reorganized his armies and made 
successive attacks at different points to bewilder his enemies. Weak- 
ened by their losses and bewildered by successive blows of a titanic 
character, the German armies slowly retreated to their frontier and 
then came the armistice. 

Some have criticized Foch for seeming harshness in the terms of 
the armistice, but a war of such terrible sacrifices and universal 
destruction could only end in an unconditional surrender. Far from 
being merciless, the fact is that Foch sacrificed a stupendous triumph 
rather than incur the responsibility for the further effusion of blood. 
The German armies had retreated, but had not been, in a true sense, 
vanquished on the field of battle. They had not suffered a Waterloo or 
Sedan. Their position was more analogous to that of Lee after the 
Battle of Gettysburg. They were, however, threatened with overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and Foch could reasonably expect that if the war continued 
a month longer he could largely destroy the German armies in the field 
and thus gain imperishable laurels. To do so meant the loss of thou- 
sands of lives, and therefore he declined to continue the struggle either 
to gain additional laurels or to gratify the pride of his country. 

This decision meant more than merely the sacrifice of an opportunity 
to add a great victory to the military annals of France, for if he had 
declined an armistice and, as is probable, won a conclusive victory 
on the field of battle, he and his army could have had the proud satis- 
faction of entering Berlin in triumph. It may seem that this would 
have been a cheap satisfaction when the necessary loss of life is con- 
sidered, but it must not be forgotten that the terms imposed by Prussia 
upon France in 1871 included a triumphal entry of the German armies 
into Paris. Then, as in 1918, it was a question of unconditional sur- 
render, but Bismarck finally agreed to omit the entry into Paris if the 
French would add to the ceded territory the important city of Belfort. 
To his surprise and to their great glory, the statesmen of France 
accepted the humiliation of the triumphal entry into Paris in order to 
retain Belfort, and it was from Belfort in 1914 that the first French 
attack began. 

For these and other reasons, the temptation to Foch was a great one 
to decline any armistice until he had won a decisive victory on the field 
of battle and had signalized his triumph by an entry into Berlin, and it 
is to his great credit that he sacrificed both rather than shed an 
unnecessary drop of blood. 

Of his postwar activities little need be said. He had little sympathy 
with the treaty of Versailles. He believed and warmly advocated, before 
the allied armies scattered, the immediate destruction of the Bolshevist 
movement in Russia. It was his belief that at that time a few army 
corps could have not only scotched but killed the Bolshevist snake, but 
his wise counsel was overruled, and to-day the world still moves in the 
sbadow of Bolshevism. 

On the centenary of Napoleon's death, May 5, 1921, Foch was fit- 
tingly selected to deliver the oration. Standing before the sarcophagus 
in the Invalides, he, as one great soldier, paid his tribute to the greatest 
of all commanders of modern history, and I can not more fittingly con- 
clude than by quoting the concluding words of+this tribute which 
France in all the generations to come will apply to Foch as well: 

“Napoleon! If the prestige of this name has captivated the admira- 
tion of the world, it is none the less true that its splendor increases 
as the perspective of time enables posterity to measure the magnitude of 
the task he accomplished. 

7 * _ * ” * . 
rest in peacc! 
working for France. 
ards thrill at the passing of the Eagle. If our legions came back 
victorious under the Are of Triumph, which you built, it is because the 
sword of Austerlitz had already pointed the way, in showing us how to 


“ Sire, 


Even though within the tomb, you are still 
To every danger befalling our country our stand- 


Had that | unite and lead the forces which had conquered.” 
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CONSTRUCTION OF VETERANS’ HOSPITAL IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an argument 
made by Senator Guy D. Gorr of West Virginia on April 20, 
1929, to Gen. Frank T. Hines and other officials of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, urging that a Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pital be erected in the State of West Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing an argument by Senator Gorr of West Virginia. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the argument made by 
Senator Guy D. Gorr. 

The entire West Virginia delegation in Congress, members 
of the special committee of the Senate and House of Delegates 
of West Virginia, and officers of the American Legion, both 
State and National, were present when this plea was made. 
At the conclusion of this address General Hines assured the 
delegation that the Veterans’ Bureau would give the establish- 
ment of a veterans’ hospital in West Virginia its very best 
support, 

The argument is as follows: 

General Hines, ladies and gentlemen, and my colleagues: The need for 
a United States Veterans’ Bureau hospital in the State of West Virginia 
has been apparent for quite some time. In fact, the situation has 
resolved itself into an acute stage. This fact is now recognized by all 
the soldier welfare agencies of the State, the State legislature, the 
national rehabilitation committee of the American Legion, and the 
West Virginia delegation in Congress. 

Veterans’ Bureau officials at the Charleston regional office have 
indicated in the past and do at this time advocate the establishment 
and maintenance of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital in West Virginia. 
They claim that this would greatly facilitate the handling and disposi- 
tion of medical cases and relieve the hospital load in the State. 

In August, 1927, at the Ninth Annual Convention of the American 
Legion at Williamson, W. Va., it was resolved that the commander of 
the Legion in West Virginia appoint a committee to take all necessary 
steps to secure within the limits of our State a veterans’ hospital to the 
end that our World War veterans can receive immediate treatment 
This resolution was brought 
to the attention of the Legion in its annual convention at Paris, France, 
in September, 1927, and a resolution was then duly passed directing 
the chairman of the rehabilitation committee to cause a survey to be 
made 4s to the necessity for beds for N. P. and other cases in West 
Virginia and Virginia. The survey was not completed prior to the 
Tenth Annual Convention of the Legion which was held in Texas in 
October, 1928, and for that reason no further or additional recommenda- 
tions were made at that time. However, in the fall of 1928 and in the 
months of January and February, 1929, the lack of hospital facilities 
within the jurisdiction of the Charleston regional office became 680 
pressingly apparent that the matter was brought to the attention of the 
West Virginia Legislature in February, 1929, and, because this Nation 
is embodied liberty regulated by law, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted by both houses recommending the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a general hospital for the care and treatment of West Virginia 
veterans. That this purpose might be the sooner accomplished, a joint 
committee was ordered appointed by the speaker of the house of 
delegates and the president pro tempore of the State senate. This 
committee was appointed, it is here to-day, and it has done everything 
within its power and its jurisdiction to bring about the achievement of 
this most laudable purpose. 

Now, General Hines, in view of our very warm personal friendship 
and our close association in the World War, and our constant con- 
tacts since in the city of Washington, I am encouraged and moved 
to say to you that West Virginia feels that she contributed a courage, 
a fortitude, a bravery, a willingness to live or die, and to meet the 
emergencies of war, that if ever equaled can not be and was not 
surpassed by any State in the American Union. We of West Vir- 
ginia feel that we possess because of our citizenship a devotion to 
principle that enables our people in time of war or in time of peace 
to do or die without thought of self in their efforts to attain the great 
ends of life, whether they be moral, spiritual, physical, or govern- 
mental. We sent 63,000 men to the World War to meet the sons of 
hell. They were strong and great, and they dared to do all that 
may become a man. They marched away turning from the hopeful 
glance of tender pleading eyes, outstretched arms, and the sorrow of a 
long, if not a last farewell, leaving home and ease and loved ones, 
actuated solely by this determination: Take no thought of me—but 
by your devotion and your works inspire me, and sustain me in this 
supreme struggle to maintain those immortal truths, that are -endur- 
ing and triumphant in the equal rights of all. To-day brings back to 
our minds their faces, their admirable intellectual qualities, and their 
great virtues. In their look and their wave of the hand wag the 


whenever they apply for hospitalization. 
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message that it was sweeter to die for home and country, for God 
and friends, than to live in dishonor even though it might bring 
momentary contentment. All too many kept their eternal bivouac on 
the field of battle, their white faces kissed by the eternal stars, and 
they are embalmed in our hearts forever and forever. Many of these 
men came back wasted and worn. They came back, many of them, 
less young, less strong, but none the less daring, to take up the duties 
of civilization and to carry the burdens that the responsibilities of 
peace always place, and did place upon all of us. Many of them were, 
and now are, suffering from wounds received in battle; many of them 
are finding and experiencing for the first time that they contracted 
ailments and diseases in the exposures of battle and camp life that 
they did not know, and that no one knew they had at the time of their 
discharge. It is the duty of this great Government to take care of 
the men who wear the badge of a people’s love and who have insured 
its continuation by giving all they had—more than life gave them. 
The Government will do it. You will do it. The West Virginia dele- 
gation will do its part and every man, woman, and child who now 
enjoys the blessings of peace will do their part in showing their 
gratitude by sympathetic and loving administration to those who were 
willing to sacrifice self for those supreme things without which civilized 
man can not live. 

One of the great problems which arises in hospitalizing the West 
Virginia veterans is to obtain a facility duly and immediately accessible 
to the men who reside in our State. It is necessary to eliminate dis- 
tance between the home and the hospital in the very large majority of 
such cases. Taking Charleston as a regional point in the T. B. cases, 
it is necessary to consume from 14 to 20 hours in reaching the hospitals 
where such patients must go—in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina. Such men have a limited vitality, and if they 
are to be carried on litters and transferred from train to train they 
reach their destination completely exhausted. In the N. P. cases we 
have no hospitals in West Virginia where such men can now be sent, 
and the very large majority of such cases go to Maryland, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington City. The fact that such hospitals are so far 
removed not only works a hardship on the men but removes them en- 
tirely from their home atmosphere, the rendezvous of their loved ones, 
and leaves them absolutely among strangers. The best information ob- 
tainable is that all of the hospitals just mentioned are to-day taxed 
beyond their capacity and in their present overcrowded condition there 
is really no proper and suitable place to send the men who need hos- 
pitalization. 

The problem of this Government, State and national, is a problem of 
restoration. Our love seeks the men who made and who offered to make 
the supreme sacrifice. We can never forget them. They were put to 
the test of physical and moral courage. The Nation was in danger, but 
these boys of our common country despised danger, and that is what 
makes them great and makes us consciously and gratefully proud. We 
speak of rehabilitating those who have strayed from the straight and 
narrow path. We do not send men to penitentiaries to exile and destroy 
them. We send them there that they may come back rehabilitated and 
assume their place in their respective communities. We can not, of 
course, compare our World War veterans with those whom society 
rehabilitates, as their problem and our duty to them far transcends any 
obligation which government must assume toward those who break its 
laws. Our duty to the veteran is the duty which we all owe to the men 
who saved our Government, our homes, and our firesides. It is a duty 
which we owe to those who make even life itself a possibility in the 
selfish struggle of nations to acquire and possess the material things 
of this earthly existence. But if Government, State and Federal, can 
redeem its mental and moral delinquents it must not be permitted to 
hesitate, even pause, in providing restoration for its devoted and un- 
selfish patriots—guardians and defenders. Our duty to the soldier who 
gave of hig strength and his vitality is the correlative of the sublime 
reverence and sympathy we owe to those who died. It is our sacred 
duty to restore the men who lost either mind or health in the world’s 
conflict. You and I know that this can not be done so well among 
strangers as it can among friends. You and I know that if the love 
and the sympathy that comes from the cockles of the human heart can 
ever truly soothe, comfort, and console, it is by the bedside of those 
who are near and dear to us. You and I know, because we saw it 
when we visited the hospitals of pain, sorrow, grief, and torment in 
France, that if there is anything in this mortal world that will make 
man realize that his duty !s here and not over there in the great 
beyond, it is to feel the pressure of a loving hand and the soothing 
touch of a sympathetic affection when the Great Reaper is beckoning 
and closing in upon us. 

We can not expect our disabled veterans to come back to manhood, 
to mentality, to good health, and good cheer if we put them among 
strangers and take them away from those things that make life livable 
and desirable. This would be to send them, in many cases, to the lone 
couch of everlasting sleep. If we can have our men hospitalized in our 
own State, where their silver-headed mothers, their wives, their sisters, 
and their loved ones may visit them and see them, we are making it 
easier for them to remain with us and to return to good health than 
if we send them out among strangers. If we are to restore these men 
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so that with the assistance of renewed vitality they can begin to live 
life over again, we must eliminate from their thoughts all of the sad 
and forlorn yesterdays and put in their places hopeful, helpful, desir- 
able, and ambitious to-morrows. 

I know, General Hines, that you will do everything you can to see 
that West Virginia has such a hospital. It is for the Nation to solve 
this problem—America can not escape it. She owes it to herself, to 
the States, to the immortal dead and the disabled living, who gave 
of themselves, their aims, their purposes, and their most cherished 
ambitions. I know that you will stand shoulder to shoulder unyieid- 
ingly with the West Virginia delegation in seeing that it has an appro- 
priation of at least $1,500,000 to pay for the erection of such a building 
where the sick, the wounded, and the broken may find shelter and 
comfort. I am glad of the opportunity to say to your face and in 
this very honorable and representative presence what I have always 
said behind your back, that the veterans of the World War have no 
more sympathetic heart friend than you, and that you, to my knowledge, 
were, and are, doing everything on every occasion that could be done 
for them to bring back to them and their families peace, health, and 
comfort in return for the great sacrifices they made. You have done 
all that and the veterans of the World War who know of your activity, 
regardless of their States, recognize that the mystic bond of a common 
danger makes us all akin, and that they have in you a “friend of the 
blood,” because, having experienced with them, you appreciate and 
sympathize with all that they did and all that they have ecarned and 
are entitled to receive. 

We want your great unselfish assistance for West Virginia. We 
want West Virginia recognized. You know, we all know, that no 
heroic sacrifice was ever lost. God Almighty gave to West Virginia 
the greatest possible gifts of nature. He gave of His love and His 
bounty. He gave her a wonderful mountain region, whose crops are 
men. He gave to her high, lofty, and pure altitudes that reach into 
the celestial blue. He gave to her rich and splendid valleys where 
the fruits and the flowers of earth ripen and blossom into a most won- 
derful and gracious maturity. Geographically, geologically, and in all of 
the things that make for the comforts, the ease, and the embellishments 
of civilization, West Virginia stands uniquely as the home of American 
democracy and as one of the greatest commonwealths of all the world, 
and because of these lavishly bestowed gifts of the great and loving 
God, West Virginia has given to the world the bravest men and the 
most splendid women that America or any other nation has ever 
contributed to the human currents of mankind. 

The sons of West Virginia are very near and dear to us all. The 
immortal dead, serene with the wisdom of eternity, live in our hearts 
to-day. Theirs is the only glory, and those who flung their all, with 
life itself, into the scale of battle and returned calm and brave, 
modest and generous, but wasted, ill, and maimed, have our constant 
and infinite affection. They have our gratitude for their services and 
our congratulations that they were spared to greet their loved ones, 
and receive the plaudits of a grateful and proud people, and know that 
they were their fathers’ sons when peril and danger threatened their 
native rights and duty called. Our people are the products of their 
environment and their conditions, as all people are, and because they 
are such, and because they are what they are, they are entitled to the 
recognition which the American Legion has said they should have, 
and which the Legislature of West Virginia has unanimously indorsed, 
and which we, her dutiful representatives in the Congress of the 
United States, now know that with your unlimited assistance we will 
obtain in the very near future. I thank you, 


ADDRESS OF MRS. SAMUEL J, SHOPE 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech by 
Mrs. Samuel Z. Shope, president of the National Society, 
Daughters of 1812, at a luncheon within the old Star Fort at 
Fort McHenry, Baltimore, on April 20, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
an address by Mrs. Samuel Z. Shope. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, what has 
that to do with Congress? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is an address made within the old 
Star Fort at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, where the Star- 
Spangled Banner was written. I think it has a great deal to 
do with the history of our country, and of the Congress as 
well. Congress is asked to pass a bill, H. R. No. 14, introduced 
by me, making The Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem 
of the country by congressional enactment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does it have anything to do with that 
bill? 

Mr. 


LINTHICUM. All of the 


incidents relating to that 
time have to do with the patriotic matters before Congress 
and with the bill I have mentioned. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, Mr. Speaker, under the circum- 
stances we will let it pass, but I want to say at this time that 
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I shall continue the policy, as in the past, of objecting to 
extraneous matter going into the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday last, April 20, 
1929, there assembled at luncheon within the Old Star Fort at 
Fort McHenry, Baltimore, the National Society, Daughters of 
1812, Mrs. Samuel Z. Shope, president, as the guests of the 
Maryland Society United States Daughters of 1812, of which 
Miss Florence P. Sadler is president. The meeting was most 


| patriotic and inspiring. 


The address is as follows: 

Members and friends gathered here at this great American shrine, as 
we are to-day through your splendid courtesy, my daughters of Mary- 
land, our hearts are fired anew with love and veneration for this hal- 
lowed spot, for this is to us, as it most assuredly must be to every 
true-hearted American, almost holy ground. 

There are certain critical moments in the world’s history which stand 
out in bold relief against the ever-changing horizon of the world’s 
progress. These tower high over all other events because so pregnant 
with destiny. Dangerous moments come to every individual, yea to 
every nation, when its very existence hangs upon a single thread. 

That was a critical moment for Greece when her sons, led by 
Miltiades, met the Persians at Marathon. That was a crucial moment 
for civilization itself when Charles Martel so valiantly met and van- 
quished the Saracen horde. That was a great moment for democracy 
when Wellington, at Waterloo, shattered forever Napoleon’s wild dream 
of world dominion, That was a critical moment for infant America 
when Washington, despite every discouragement and in the face of 
almost certain defeat, sallied forth from Valley Forge to do or die. 
With these events stands forth with no less magnificence of altitude 
and shines out with no less radiance of glory the event of the 13th day 
of September, 1812, for the engagement here at Fort McHenry consti- 
tuted not only a critical moment in the splendid history of our country 
but it proved to be the great determining factor in the very destiny of 
our beloved United States of America. 

The British, puffed up and emboldened by their many victories on 
land, failed to properly estimate the bravery, the patriotic devotion, and 
determination of the valiant heroes set to hold against all invaders this 
important point of defense. 

The enemy expected that a brief siege would result in the colors being 
hauled down over the ramparts. But to their surprise and chagrin as 
they approached the old fort they were met with the unmistakable fiery 
message, “ You shall not pass.” This message of doom from the hearts 
of our patriotic defenders reverberated through the throats of our 
eannon, soon broke the morale of the haughty Briton, and once more 
victory perched upon our American banner to the praise of our heroes 
and to our untold blessing and that of countless generations yet unborn. 
We can well imagine what a night of torture that must have been to 
Francis Scott Key as he kept his weary, anxious vigil on the deck of his 
ship Minden, and though we can not estimate in all the fullness the 
joy and pride that swelled his heart to almost bursting when the first 
rays of the dawn revealed the old flag, tattered and torn, but still defi- 
antly flying. We can realize to the full that out of his very soul flowed 
the words and the spirit of the Star-Spangled Banner. And in view of 
these facts and with the never-failing inspiration brought to every soul 
that hears its stirring strains and ennobling words—what red-blooded 
American shall ever dare to claim or shall ever wish to say that it is 
not our national anthem? But, my fellow Americans, whilst we count 
these blessings transmitted to us by our illustrious ancestors, and let us 
count them o’er and o’er, but let us not forget the inviolable, inflexible 
principle that there is not a single blessing vyouchsafed us by heaven 
itself that does not have attached to it a concomitant responsibility of 
service and perpetuation. Ob, my hearers, may you and I never forget 
the love and loyalty we give to our gracious God for this our land of 
liberty and for all the countless blessings He has provided for us in this 
life and in that which is to come, and may we ever seek to serve and 
obey Him to the end that we may be found in Him and be used of Him 
to lead all the peoples of the earth to a knowledge of Himself and to 
swell to the utmost the innumerable company that shall come to wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth unto that blessed day and forevermore. 

In closing I leave with you a thought along this line from the very 
pen of Francis Scott Key himself: “ Men who inherit an estate prize it 
and enjoy it less than the ancestor who earned it, and we who inherit 
freedom may learn to value it less than the men who won it. Let us 
not indulge the unworthy thought that to us is left the privilege of 
enjoyment without the obligations of duty. We are responsible for the 
most sacred of trusts to our country, to the world, to our God.” 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective mer- 
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chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, I want 
to ask the gentleman from Iowa a question: Is it the purpose 
of the chairman to close general debate to-day? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is the desire to get through if we possibly 
can. It will depend upon the numerous requests that have 
come in; but my desire is to close general debate to-day. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am hoping that the chairman will see 
fit to close general debate to-day. We have had five days’ gen- 
eral debate, and if we expect to pass the bill the sooner we get 
it on the statute books the better. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I sincerely hope that general de- 
bate will close to-day. I can see no good in running along and 
continuing the debate any further. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It is within the power of the chairman to 
close debate if he sees fit. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is the desire of the chairman to accommo- 
date all the Members that we possibly can. 

Mr. ASWELL. I have requests for three hours more, but I 


think we can close general debate to-day. 
If we close general debate to-day we will 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
have to run late. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, would it take a unanimous- 
consent request to extend debate beyond today? In other 
words, without further agreement, when the committee rises 
to-day will general debate be closed? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that under the agreement 
of yesterday general debate would close to-day. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then I give notice that I am going to 
object to any further extension of the time for general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 1, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mapgrs in 
the chair. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, can we have a report as to 
the amount of time that has been used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has consumed 
7 hours and 17 minutes and the gentleman from Louisiana 8 
hours and 1 minute. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the farmer has been produc- 
ing for the last eight years without a profit. During all this 
time there has been discussion, in and out of Congress, as to 
whether his condition could be bettered by leg'slation. 

First of all, of course, it is important to learn why agriculture 
is unremunerative. It arises, as is generally agreed, from a 
variety of causes: The area of agricultural land has, since 
1860, been largely and steadily increased, first by land grants 
to settlers, and later by great reclamation projects; production 
was greatly stimulated by the needs of the World War and the 
tractor has brought about a very great increase of production 
by multiplying the work which can be accomplished by the 
individual. 

This combination of circumstances has resulted in the produc- 
tion of a much greater aggregate of farm products than is 
needed for domestic consumption and the surplus has to be 
marketed abroad. There it comes into competition with the 
products of cheaper land of lower-priced labor, and of great 
producing areas lying nearer the sea and so being afforded 
a cheaper cost of transportation to the world’s markets. As a 
consequence the world market has been, and naturally will 
continue to be, much lower than the price at home. The 
conclusion has been reached then that the problem to be solved 
is the disposition of the surplus beyond the quantity needed for 
domestie consumption. Of course, there is involved also the 
problem of simplifying, and thus cheapening, distribution; of 
bringing the producer and consumer more closely together and 
thus eliminating what is rightly regarded as an extravagant and 
unnecessary cost amounting to waste. However, the main prob- 
lem of the disposition of the surplus remains to be dealt with, 
however much the distribution may be simplified and cheapened. 
And the surplus problem can well be studied from two angles— 
first, is there any practical way in which we can reduce pro- 
duction to domestic needs; and, second, should this prove 
impossible, how can we best dispose of the surplus so that at 
least it will not depress the domestic market below a reason- 
able and fairly profitable level? I shall speak only of the 
problem of reducing production to the level of domestic needs, 
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The situation can be best approached by studying the statistics 
and facts as to some one product, and wheat will be selected 
because that is the standard crop of a great part of the country. 
Our production of wheat amounted in 1927 to 878,374,000 bush- 
els, of which 653,364,000 bushels were sold at home and 225,- 
000,000 bushels were exported. 

We find that our average production per acre of wheat in 
1927 was 14.9 bushels. It is uneconomic and wasteful to culti- 
vate land throughout the greater part of our country which does 
not in a normal year produce at least 25 bushels per acre. Even 
in the best of times and with a high market it is unprofitable to 
cultivate land which produces less than 25 bushels per acre in 
the country as a whole, although there are portions of the coun- 
try where we can afford to raise much less than 25 bushels per 
acre. If there was a way to stop the cultivation of wheat on 
land which is not rich enough to grow enough of a crop to be 
profitable, to insure a fair return it is believed that the produc- 
tion of wheat would at once drop to the quantity needed for 
domestic consumption and there would be no surplus to be 
exported and marketed with the wheat of the world, grown on 
cheaper lands and by cheaper labor, and where transportation 
costs to the ocean are less. 

The question then arises whether it is practicable to reduce 
the. acreage of wheat and, for that matter, of all agricultural 
products. This has been discussed throughout the period of 
hard times from the standpoint of some central agency furnish- 
ing the farmer the statistics as to what the domestic demands 
will be in advance of the sowing and planting season, and of the 
farmers then voluntarily and by agreemnt reducing their acre- 
age. This plan presents many apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles. While it is easy to estimate to within a very small 
quantity what the domestic needs for the ensuing season will be 
it would prove difficult and even impossible to advise the indi- 
vidual farmer how much he should reduce his crop, and still 
more difficult to induce a general agreement among farmers to 
bring about the needed reduction, even if they knew what this 
should be. Then there would be, unhappily, the fact that some 
farmers, believing that there would be a general reduction, 
would increase their acreage, hoping to realize an unjust profit 
out of the forbearance and self-denial of their fellows. So any 
such plan, depending upon estimates and advice from the Gov- 
ernment, would fail because of the inability to apply the results 
to the individual, and because it would be impossible to make an 
agreement by which individual farmers would be bound to make 
the plan effective. 

Is there, then, any plan which could be carried out and which 
would accomplish the result of insuring a reduction of produc- 
tion to our home needs? It is believed that there is such a 
plan and that it could be carried into effect. As has been said, 
a great enough area of land is under cultivation which it is 
wholly unprofitable to farm which, if cultivation on it was 
abandoned, would reduce the production to a point where we 
would have no surplus beyond home needs. Is it practicable to 
force the abandonment of such unprofitable lands; and if so, 
how can this be done? 

The undertaking is, of course, a tremendous one, and its size 
and the amount of money required will deter many people from 
even considering seriously this aspect of the problem. However, 
we must remember that during the present generation England, 
a country infinitely smaller in financial resources and ability 
than the United States, purchased all of South Ireland from the 
landlords and sold it to the tenant farmers on long terms of pay- 
ment and at a very low rate of interest. If the Irish problem 
could be solved as it was by the purchase by Great Britain of all 
South Ireland from the landlords and its resale to the tenants, 
as was done, then this country, many times as rich to-day and 
with vast undeveloped resources which will fast be converted 
into useful wealth, can afford to face this problem, great as it 
seems at first thought. 

We, for a long period of time, have financed vast reclamation 
projects to bring into production arid lands. Why can we not 
now say to each of the States, “If you will appoint a commis- 
sion, with local representatives in each county of your State, to 
ascertain and report what area of your land now under cultiva- 
tion is so unproductive and lacks fertility to that extent, that 
it is unprofitable to cultivate it, we will advance one-third if you 
will advance the remaining two-thirds toward purchasing this 
land upon the condition that the land shall be reforested and 
made and kept as a part of our national forest reserves. 

This program would have many and great benefits, besides ac- 
complishing the direct object, which we have in view of elimi- 
nating the export surplus. It would release the farmers culti- 
vating poor, unproductive land from a calling which is uneco- 
nomic and wasteful, not alone for them but for the Nation, and 
in ordinary times there is abundance of employment in this 
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country and there would be no difficulty in absorbing into other 
occupations the men who now cultivate these poor, barren, 
sterile soils. 

The country at large has been denuded of its forests. Those 
of the Northwest were exhausted 20 years ago and then we went 
South for our lumber supply. The peak of the cut was reached 
there in 1913, since which it has declined, and local demand, 
owing to the growth and prosperity of the South, has as steadily 
increased. We will soon be compelled to go to the Pacific coast 
for our lumber supply. Indeed, we are bringing lumber from 
there to-day. With the whole country drawing on the Pacific 
coust we will be in danger of denuding its forests as we have 
those of the Northwest and as we largely have those of the 
South. The country needs new forests. The land abandoned 
as unproductive for crops in being made a part of the forest 


reserves will be growing a product which in the end will prove | 


profitable as contrasted with its unprofitable cultivation for 
crops. Growing, as we will, forests all over the land, we will be 
providing the best preventive and protection against devas- 
tating floods and high, destructive winds and tornadoes. And 
our water supply will be more even and more certain for all 
of its varied uses, including navigation. Rain will come more 
certainly when needed and at intervals when needed. The 
climate, generally, will be more healthful and rains at regular 
and needed intervals will insure a more profitable cultivation 
of crops. 

We come last of all to the question whether this problem 
could in fact be solved in the way suggested. There is pro 
vided in the pending bill a fund of $500,000,000. This multi- 
plied by three, the States contributing twice as much as the 
National Government, would make a fund of a billion and a 
half with which to begin operations. But we would not need 
any such large sum—as a matter of fact, we would need only 
$600,000,000—little more than one-third of a billion and a half; 
the poor land to be taken would not cost on the average, it is 
estimated, to exceed $30 per acre, which would enable us to pur- 
chase 20,000,000 acres. Estimating that this land has produced, 
on the average, 10 bushels of wheat per acre, we would in this 
way and at once take out of the market 200,000,000 bushels, or 
exactly the amount of the surplus. The estimate of 10 bushels 
per acre is a fair one in view of the fact that the wheat land as 
a whole produced only 14.9 bushels per acre in 1927. 

I can not hope that my suggestion will be at once adopted. I 
realize that the present bill will be passed by an overwhelming 
majority. I believe that the members of the Committee on 


Agriculture have performed their work in the formulation of | 


this bill with diligence and ability. 
work, I shall support the bill. 
But 1 believe that the plan I have suggested is a sound and 
sensible one. It is not based on theories, the working out of 
which in practice would be unknown. It stands on plain, in- 
disputable facts. 
to it except that it is large, but this country is the greatest and 
richest the world has ever known. It is in a position to attack 
and to solve great problems. And the plan which I have sug- 
gested would in the end be profitable. Let us suppose that 


I commend them for their 


this land, taken by the country and by the States, costs on an | 


average $30 per acre and that it is 40 years before a forest of 
commercial value is grown. At 40 years a successful forest of 
pine would be worth $200 per acre, which would show a hand- 
some profit, taking into account not alone the original principal, 
but a fair interest charge during the period the forest is 
growing. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. According to your statement it seems you think 
we would have to purchase only 20,000,000 acres of land? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Is not that a high estimate? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think so, because if you take the 
average preduction on wheat in the United States in 1927 you 
will find it is 14.19 bushels to the acre and probably less. The 
production probably would not be more than 10 bushels per acre 
if you woultl take out the 10,000,000 acres. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleraan from Pennsylvania [Mr. MENGES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsyivania is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I feel that we are discussing, if it is anything, the cooperative 
marketing business for agricultural products to make agricul- 
ture prosperous. I think probably that is about the best defini- 
tion I can give of the purpose of the bill—marketing to make 
agriculture prosperous, It is the thing we have been endeavor- 
ing to do for the past 10 years, and yet up to this time, either 
because we are following the wrong track or because we were 


I can see, as I have already said, no objection | 
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not together we did not accomplish the object we have in view. 
The purpose is to keep agriculture and the production of our 
agricultural crops in the keeping of the small farmer who has 
not only produced the wealth of our Nation but the magnificent 
manhood and womanhood of the Nation. 

I am in perfect agreement with that idea, that we ought to 


| maintain a farm home such as was established by our ancestors 
| in this country. I come from a district where we have farm 
homes which were established during the last two centuries 
and where we had a prosperous agriculture for many years. 

The reason, I say, we had a prosperous agriculture is that the 

magnificent farm buildings which are now located on these 
farms were constructed, some of them ninety, a hundred, and a 

hundred and fifty years ago. We had there all the comforts 
| and conveniences that were known at the time. Those houses 
had an open fireplace in every room, which was the method of 
heating houses 100 and 125 years ago. I say those people en- 
joyed all the comforts which were in existence at that time. I 
know that those people made money because those buildings 
were constructed with the meney made on those farms. They 
had no other way of making money. 

In the year 1826, when one of the first systematic tariff 
laws that we have had in the United States was enacted, the 
agriculture that existed in the district that I have the honor 
of representing was prosperous, and during that time, and before 
and since that time, those buildings that I am referring to 
were constructed, and constructed with money made on the 
farm. 

By this legislation we are going to endeavor to bring that 
agriculture back to its pristine condition if we possibly can. 
We are not going to do it by concentrating and merging the 
farms into large units, but we are going to try to have the 
farmer who has a small farm continue to own it and produce 
agricultural products necessary to feed the Nation, as has been 
done heretofore, 

I believe in maintaining the American home, and I want to 
say to the committee that I am opposed to any agency which 
may be brought into existence that will destroy or disrupt that 
American home. [Applause.] 

I am not only opposed to it, but I think it would be the most 
destructive agency that can be put into operation and would 
jeopardize the future of the Nation; and I shall do all that is 
in my power to prevent such a thing being done. [Applause.] 

I say we must retain the American home. If we are to do 
that, we can not eliminate the small farmer as we have elimi- 
nated the small manufacturer in our industrial system, and put 
agriculture in the control of large corporations. 

Now what are we going to do? We are going to retain the 
| small farming units and finance the products of the farm by 
cooperation instead of by large corporations. What is coopera- 
| tion? The word is a combination of two Latin words—* co” and 
“operari’”’—co indicating union and operari work. Now, my 
friends, if we are going to work in union, we must have somebody 
behind us who somehow or other can influence us to keep to- 
gether. At present the farmers are not united. We need 
some agency that will help us to stay together, and we are 
going to put the machinery into the hands of the Government 
to aid us in creating conditions for successful cooperation in 
order to enable the farmer to market his crops in the manner 
that the other fellow markets his product. [Applause.] It is 
proposed to establish cooperative associations and have them 
composed of and controlled by farmers. We are going to have 
those unions I referred to, and we are going to have not only 
cooperative associations but we are going to induce these co- 
operative associations to organize stabilization corporations 
which are to be controlled by the cooperatives. That is pro- 
vided in this bill. I am giving you the ideas that I would like 
to see put into operation from the standpoint of a farmer. I 
am not talking as a lawyer or as anybody else, but as a farmer. 

As I have said, we want to start stabilization corporations 
inside of these cooperatives. What is stabilization? 

I will give you a concrete illustration. That is the best 
thing to do when fellows do not know Latin. [Laughter.] Not 
| far from my district some years ago there was a gentleman 
who had a large crop of apples and he sold them to a buyer 
who began shipping them to Pittsburgh. The buyer assured 
the farmer that he had a sale for all his apples; in fact, he 
had a sale as long as the quantity of apples did not interfere 
with the price, but just as soon as he sent too many apples 
and the fellows to whom he shipped them could not sell them 
at the price that they wanted, he no longer had any sale for 
them. He concluded he would go to Pittsburgh and see about 
this matter himself. I am talking about Pennsylvania, and I 
have a perfect right to talk about that State. He went to see 
the man to whom the apples were shipped and asked him 
whether he would not continue to sell his apples for him. The 
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fellow said, “You have sent too many here already.” He 
asked the dealer, “ What price do you fellows sell these apples 
at?” He said, “ We sell them at $6.50 to $7 a barrel.” The 
apple grower said to the merchant, “ Do you know what I am 
getting for these apples down in my orchard? I get 50 cents a 
bushel for them, and I will tell you what I will do. I will 
barrel the apples, I will put them on the car, and I will pay 
half the freight, and I will ship them here to you for $3.50 a 
barrel. Let us get together on this proposition. You get $6.50 
and I get 50 cents, and that is $7, if you add them together. I 
-am willing to stabilize the price at $3.50. You get your apples 
for less money. I get a living wage for my product, and you 
can sell the apples to the consumer for less money, and both pro- 
ducer and consumer are benefited. Is not that fair?” 

That is stabilization. It is a concrete illustration which any- 
body can understand who does not even know Latin [laughter 
and applause], and it is not only that, my friends, it is possible 
to put the thing into operation. 

Mr. WYANT rose. 

Mr. MENGES. I am not going to yield. All these fellows 
want to make a speech when I am making one. [Laughter]. 

I say, we have there a concrete illustration of stabilization. 
What do we want these stabilization corporations to do? Get 
in contact with the man who is in a position to get the farmer’s 
products directly to the consumer and who is honest. Always 
include that. We are not going to deal with a scoundrel. The 
most dangerous thing to do that I know of is to deal with 
scoundrels. I say, deal with honest men, benefit the producer 
and consumer, and you will see, my friends, you can stabilize the 
price of the products and get away from these fellows who have 
been depriving us of the legitimate returns for our products. In 
this way we will begin marketing, and that is what we are 
going to try to do under this bill. 

Now, we are going to do another thing. We are going to 
establish a clearing house. What is a clearing house? That is 
not Latin either. [Laughter.] You bankers know. I am nota 
banker, and therefore I ought not to know anything about it, 
and maybe I do not, but over here in my district and in the dis- 
tricts of other gentlemen from Pennsylvania we produce a lot 
of apples, which we ship out of that section. Suppose we ship 


apples to Philadelphia and we get one carload too many in 


there, what will happen? Down will go the price. But suppose 
we are on the lookout to see if we can not find up in Scranton a 
place where we can ship a number of carloads of apples that 
will not interfere with the price in Philadelphia, and we find 
that this can be done and a fair price secured, and the apples 
go to Scranton. 

Do you not see we are then acting as a clearing house? We 
are selling apples where there is a demand for them [ap- 
plause], and we are getting the machinery of the bill we are 
talking about into operation. 

There is another feature in this bill that I want to refer to, 
and that is the insurance feature of the bill. I am not so sure 
that that feature is as safe as the ones previously discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
further time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Porto Rico [Mr. Davia]. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read in my time a letter which I have written to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I am sorry I can not yield the gentleman 


UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1929. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. FRIAR: I have read with interest your speech before 
the House on April 20. I have also read your bill (H. R. 963) provid- 
ing a bounty of 2 cents a pound for domestic producers of sugar. 

In your opinion, a 3-cent duty on sugar will stimulate production in 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. Regarding Porto Rico, I want 
to state that we have reached the limit of production. We are produc- 
ing at present 700,000 tons of sugar. The increase in production is due 
principally to the growing of disease-resisting canes. I believe that we 
will never be able to produce more than seven or eight hundred thousand 
tons of sugar, 

According to your information, profits to 20 per cent is reported on 
Porto Rican sugar stock. If your statement is correct, I am sure that 
this profit is received only by the big corporations on account of the 
volume of the business they control. These sugar factories are princi- 
pally owned by stockholders residing in continental United States. 
But the Porto Rican cane grower, the colono, is a tributary to these 
sugar factories, and under the present conditions can hardly cover the 
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expense of production. Cost of production In Cuba can not be com- 
pared with the cost of production in Porto R's 

In the investigation conducted by the Tariff Commission in 1922 and 
1923, it was determined that the weighted average cost of producing 
Porto Rican sugar f. o. b. mill, excluding interest on investment, was 
5.1993 cents per pound, of which 3.8866 cents per pound represented the 
cost of cane. The cost of Cuban sugar was 3.3117 cents per pound, of 
which 2.3832 cents was for cane, or a difference in favor of Cuba of 
1.8876 cents per pound. This difference was greater by 0.1228 cent per 
pound than the preference Porto Rico had over Cuba by the tariff of 
1.7648 cents per pound on Cuban sugar and was more if marketing and 
freight costs to New York were added. 

Higher costs in Porto Rico are due to the higher wages paid to 
agricultural laborers, to the necessity for constant use of fertilizers— 
practically none of which are needed in Cuba—the necessity for irri- 
gating canes (the government irrigating projects being paid for by 
the farmer by way of taxes and water rents), and, as American ships 
must be used for transporting Porto Rican sugar, higher freight rates, 
and higher taxes. 

Cuban soil is of much greater fertility than the soil of Porto Rico. 
There is more abundant rainfall there. Cuba still has large tracts 
of virgin land producing good crops year after year without replanting 
and without fertilizer. Porto Rico bas no virgin land; most of the 
cane lands have been under cultivation for 50 years or more. Replant- 
ing is necessary nearly every year, and oil, coal, and other supplics are 
higher in Porto Rico than in Cuba. 

Of course, labor in Porto Rico is much cheaper than in continental 
United States, but it is higher than in Cuba. You gay that “ Porto 
Rico has been colonized by our Government to the extent of being 
permitted to have complete trade relations and, like Hawaii, without 
any import duties being levied.” If we compare the high cost of living 
in Porto Rico with the benefit derived from the tariff on sugar, the 
balance will not certainly be in favor of our country. I refer you to 
my remarks printed in the Recorp on March 2, 1929, copy of which is 
inclosed. The high cost of living prevailing in the United States on 
account of the tariff can hardly be borne by the poor people of Porto 
Rico. This is a rich country and can afford to pay, while Porto Rico 
can not. Our only compensation is the tariff on sugar, and, unfor- 
tunately, the benefits therefrom are not received by the Porto Rican 
growers under the present rates. 

I disagree with your statement that “no one can fairly say that 
the ties that bind the Philippines and Porto Rico to the United States 
are closer than those which tie us to Cuba.” Regarding Porto Rico, 
I can not allow your statement to go unchallenged. I do not intend 
to deny that this country is bound by every consideration of honor and 
expediency to pass commercial measures in the interest of Cuba, as 
it is stated in your quotation from President Roosevelt, But that 
does not mean that a country under the American flag and populated 
by 1,500,000 American citizens can be placed on the same footing as a 
foreign country. If what you say is true, it does not mean anything to 
be an American citizen or to belong to this country. 

I know your fairness and spirit of justice. I am aware of your 
interest for the welfare of Porto Rico, and I really believe that in your 
efforts to explain to the House the purposes and scope of the proposed 
legislation you have forgotten the status and real conditions of the 
people of Porto Rico. Poor Porto Rico can never be a menace to the 
sugar producers of the United States, 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Feiix Corpova Davia, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VrsTAL]. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I want to take just a few min- 
utes to call the attention of the committee to section 5 of this 
bill. This is the section that has to do with the authorization 
of an appropriation of $500,000,000 to be made available for 
these different associations. 

I think the committee has attempted to cover the point I am 
raising here, but I do not believe the language is sufficiently 
clear. 

The specific language I want to call the committee’s attention 
to is paragraph 3 of section 5. It reads as follows: 


(3) No loan for the construction or purchase or lease of such facili- 
ties shall be made unless the cooperative association demonstrates to 
the satisfaction of the board that there are not available for its use at 
reasonable rates existing suitable storage or other physical marketing 
facilities. 


I do not know why the word “ rates” is used here. 

Of course, I do not believe it was the intention of the com- 
mittee or Congress to pass aly bill to permit the loaning of large 
sums of money to cooperative associations to build new facilities 
if it is possible to make use of the facilities already in existence. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I may state that the committee has in 
mind and probably will offer an amendment in connection with 
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this subdivision so as to clarify the proposition, and specifying 
particulariy that, first, the cooperative associations are to lease 
facilities if they can secure them at a reasonable rate, and if 
they can not secure them by lease then they are authorized to 
purchase, provided the purchase price is reasonable and fair, and 
then if it is the cooperative association will be permitted to go 
ahead and construct the buildings. 

Mr. VESTAL. I am glad to hear that—I had in mind to offer 
an amendment because I wanted to specifically provide in plain 
and unmistakable language that it will not lend itself to a double 
meaning—that it is the purpose of Congress that no money shall 
be loaned by the Federal farm board to any cooperative associa- 
tion to construct new facilities unless the corporation or associa- 
tion asking for the loan proves to the board that it could not 
purchase or lease such facilities, already in existence, suitable 
for the purpose. 

There are millions of dollars invested in elevators and storage 
plants all over the country and we do not want to put the owners 
of those into bankruptcy. I do not think that money ought to 
be loaned to build any new facilities except in cases where they 
can not nrake use of the facilities already in existence. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The committee spent a half day on that 
amendment, and will offer the amendment, as the gentleman 
from Minnesota has stated. The purpose is twofold. The first 
is that there ought not to be any money loaned to erect facilities 
where they can get them at a reasonable price. Secondly, we do 
not want to put the individual man out of business who owns an 
elevator across the street and cause him to lose the earnings of 
a lifetime. 

Mr. VESTAL. I am glad the committee has that in mind, 
because I do not think the language is plain. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I yield to the gentlenran from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What would be the objection to loaning 
money to an individual, firm, or corporation who is doing the 
identical thing for which this bill is written? If they can give 
the same service and serve the same purpose, why not loan them 
the money to carry it on? 

Mr. VESTAL. I see the gentleman’s point, but I am interested 
in the rewriting of this paragraph so there will be no question 
of the intent of Congress concerning the loaning of money to 
build new equipment ; that is to say, wherever possible the equip- 
ment now in existence shall be utilized. 

Mr. COLTON. On the other hand, where there is no adequate 
facilities it ought to be plain that they are entitled to the loan. 

Mr. VESTAL. I think the bill provides for that, but I was 
referring to the language in this particular paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sprout]. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr, Chairman and members of the 
committee, the people of Kansas are doubtless wondering what, 
if anything, Congress is actually doing at the special session for 
agriculture in the great mid-western agricultural States. 

iveryone in those States has been given to understand that 
agriculture is in a serious condition in relationship to manufac- 
turing and other businesses. Many people, however, have not 
had the situation explained to them. They have merely as- 
sumed or taken it for granted that there was something wrong 
with agriculture, and this aotwithstanding a smail percentage of 
the farmers and many of the cattlemen have been reasonably 
prosperous during the past few years. Knowledge on the part 
of President Hoover and the leaders of both parties of the exist- 
ence of an objectionable condition in the Mississippi Valley agri- 
cultural States has brought about special pledges by both 
political parties in the recent campaign to aid agriculture. I 
insert a statement of the relative increases in wealth of the 
northeastern manufacturing States during 15 years from 1912 
to 1927. 

Relative per cent of wealth increase of States during 15 years, 1912 to 
1927, and House representation 


MID-WEST AGRICULTURAL STATES 


| Number 
Per cent | of Repre- 
paar 


North Dakota 
Nebraska 
Minnesota - -- 
Towa 


LXXI——25 
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Relative per cent of wealth increase of States during 15 years, 1912 to 
1927, and House representation—Continued 


MID-WEST AGRICULTURAL STATES 


Number 
Per cent | of Repre- 
lsentatives 


inden 
Missouri 





NEW ENGLAND, NORTHEAST CENTRAL, 


TURING 


AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
STATES 


MANUFAC 


Number 
of Repre- 
entatives 


Per cent 





Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont..._... 
Massachusetts - . 
Rhode Island. 
Connecticut... 
New York~- 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 

West Virginia. 
Ohio. 


noe 


Co et 
we AAO 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


It will be observed that the manufacturing States have in- 
creased their wealth two or three times as much during the 
past 15 years as the agricultural States have. This difference 
in the increase of wealth of the manufacturing States over 
that of the agricultural States has been due to the lack of the 
farmers’ produce bringing as much money as it should bring on 
the market. A certain quantity of farm produce which should 
bring $1 or which should be on a parity with the prices of manu- 
factured goods or railroad service only brings to the farmer 
about 80 cents. In other words, it has been bringing about S80 
per cent of what it should bring. his prejudicial condition 
against agriculture is often illustrated by saying that the 
farmer has an 80-cent doliar with which to purchase the things 
required by him and with which to pay taxes and other obliga- 
tions, while the manufacturer and nonagriculturist has a 
hundred-cent dollar with which to purchase, pay taxes and 
other obligations, This reduced valuation of the farmers’ prop- 
erty and products has cost the farmers generally in property 
values something like $20,000,000. Several things have 
helped to bring this condition about. 

The farmers number from five to seven millions and are scat- 
tered about over the 48 States. For this and other reasons it 
has been impossible for them to form themselves into coopera- 
tive associations through which to fix their prices and sell their 
produce, whereas the manufacturing, food and clothing con- 
suming States and cities have been able to fix the prices of 
their produce or whatever they have to sell. Another reason 
for the farm condition among the great agricultural States is 
that there is little or no benefit derived by them from the pro- 
tective tariff. This section of the country produces the great 
bulk of the wheat, corn, cotton, beef, and pork. These farmers 
are so far away from the big market centers that the freight 
rates also work against them. 

There are farmers, plenty of them, in the great manufacturing 
States, but on account of their nearness to the big markets they 
have really no farm problem of any consequence. They are 
where they can profitably diversify their farming to meet the 
requirements of the near-by markets. 

To adjust these adverse conditions, the special session of 
Congress has been called. It has been proposed to enact a farm 
bill providing for a farm board and for the encouragement of 
the organization of cooperative associations with the suggestion 
that by functioning together they could control the price of their 
produce and could orderly market it in such way as to increase 
the price of their produce until it reached a parity with the 
price of nonagricultural products, but the farm bill reported to 
the House contains a provision to the effect that no money 
shall be loaned by the farm board to cooperative associations 
if by so doing it would have a tendency to increase the produc- 
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tion of the products. It is manifestly necessary that the price 
of farm produce be raised something like 20 cents on the dollar 
in order to equalize it with manufactured goods in purchasing 
and tax and debt-paying values. It is therefore difficult to 
understand how farmers can be induced to become members of 
cooperative associations through which to hold and market their 
produce at a better price, when they are told by the bill under 
consideration, H,. R. 1, that no money will be loaned by the 
farm board if the price of the produce is to be raised, 

This part of the bill denying loans when the result would be 
to increase the production of the commodity handled by the 
cooperative association is very objectionable to the cooperatives 
and to the farmers generally in the mid-West, because unless 
they may increase the prices of their produce and get more 
money for it, the bill can do no good. In this connection we 
may suggest that Members of the House from the big cities and 
farm produce consuming States are more enthusiastic for this 
bill than are those who represent the great agricultural States 
above mentioned. From a reading and study of these facts the 
question naturally arises in the minds of our farming people 
and cthers similarly interested, Why is it that bills are not 
reported to the House which will provide a method for actually 
raising the value of the mid-western farm produce to a parity 
with the produce from the manufacturing States? This is a 
very interesting and pertinent question. 

It was suggested by President Hoover in his message that 
there be such raises made of the duties on imported farm 
products coming into competition with the products of our 
agricultural States and also such reductions of the tariff duties 
on the articles manufactured which the farmers have to buy, 
as would greatly aid in raising the value of the mid-western 
farm property and produce. The Representatives from the 
mid-western States above listed have not been able to induce 
the reporting of bills which, in their minds, will very mate- 
rially help the farmer. Naturally, the Kansas people, includ- 
ing the farmers, are interested in knowing why such agricul- 
tural bill and such tariff bill are not prepared and reported 
to the House, in view of the issues in the last campaign and 
in view of the promises of the President to call a special ses- 
sion to enact such bills, and in view of the fact that the special 
session actually has been called to enact such legislation. 

Another question which arises in the minds of the people in 
the agricultural States is why the Congress does not change the 
membership of these two great committees so that the mid- 
western agricultural section is not better and more fairly rep- 
resented. I have inserted in the statement above the number 
of Representatives from the different agricultural States and 
the number from the manufacturing and consuming States and 
cities, It will be observed that the agricultural States have 
only 117 Members while the manufacturing States and large 
cities have 189 Representatives, or a majority of 72 in favor 
of the manufacturing States. 

And still another question that comes to the minds of. the 
farmers is just why the Representatives from the north ceniral 
and northeastern manufacturing States are unwilling to. enact 
such legislation as will raise the parity of the property and 
produce values of the farmers to an equality with that of the 
manufacturers. A short time ago a very. prominent farmer in 
our district asked these questions also, “ Why are all the big 
newspapers in the United States bitterly opposed to legislation 
in behalf of the farmer?” and “ Why are all the big industrial 
companies. opposed to legislation for the farmers?” 

These are surely interesting and pertinent questions. The 
United States under the protective-tariff system which we all 
indorse has been building up great manufacturing interests, 
naturally and logically located in our coastal territories. These 
manufacturing. industries are not.only expected to supply the 
United States market but also as much of the foreign market 
as possible. Our Government has been appropriating annually 
more than a million dollars to pay high salaries of traveling 
salesmen to make the different foreign markets, seeking sales 
and orders for American-manufactured produce. It is contended 
that in order that our manufacturers may be continuously able 
to compete in the production of their produce with foreign 
markets it is quite essential that American agriculture be in a 
dependent condition; that the prices of American farm produce 
be subject to the power of the manufacturing interests so that 
the market supply may be regulated and the market price also 
regulated to meet the requirements of the manufacturing and 
other big industrial interests. 

The owners of the railroads largely live in the northeastern 
part of the country. The owners of the large automobile con- 
cerns live in the Nertheast. _ The owners of the General Blectrie; 
largely live in the northeastern: part of the country: -The 
owners and controllers of the great trusts live in the Northeast 
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and in the large cities of the United States. Those who own 
industries which employ the greatest amount of labor live in the 
northeastern part of our country. All the large cities where the 
large newspapers are owned and operated constitute farm pro- 
duce-consuming areas and the populations as well as industries 
which employ labor. This illustrates why the great newspapers 
are opposed to agriculture ever becoming independent as an 
industry and why the price should be cheap. The big industries 
employ more than a million and a half of laborers. If the 
price of their food and clothing were increased 20 per cent which 
is necessary to put farmers on an equality with the manufac- 
turers, the laborers might ask for an increase in wages and if 
they did so, it might have to be granted and if the demands 
of labor for higher wage be granted, where would the money 
come from to pay it except from the dividends of the stock- 
holders? And if the stockholders should rebel and not wish to 
pay it but wish to pass it on to the consumers, the directors 
would reply that the manufactured goods were being sold at 
the highest price at which the public would buy, and there could 
be no passing on of the increased price. 

The railroad owners which employ thousands of employees 
get their freight just the same whether the farmer gets much 
or little from his produce; but if the price of living to the 
employees were increased and the wage increase should follow, 
the railroad owner would become interested; so he gets inter- 
ested in advance and opposes farm legislation. 

Looking backward over the history of farm legislation during 
the past four or five years we can recall the wonderful interest 
manifested by the heads of certain great industrial concerns 
on the question of farm legislation. The Haugen farm bill was 
viciously opposed by all who represented the consuming cities 
and States. The real reason for the opposition was not that 
the bill would not work but that it would work. 

While the House farm bill and the House tariff bill are sup- 
posedly in the interest of the depressed farming industry, yet 
they can not be identified as such in fact. It is true that there 
have been a number of increases made in the duties on imported 
farm products, but in many of those instances the increase will 
do the farmers little good. There is no tariff duty which aids 
the wheat farmer nor the corn farmer nor the cotton farmer. 
The increased duty on cattle is material and will be a material 
aid to the cattle industry, but the duty on hides will only aid 
the packers. 

There are hundreds of increases in the duty on the things that 
the farmers buy where there are few of a beneficial character 
on the products he sells. The little increases on dairying and 
poultry products will not constitute a material help. 

Kansas and other Midwestern States will have to build up 
their industries and create manufacturing centers where the 
goods they have to buy may be manufactured and where their 
produce may be consumed. Their other problems will have to 
be solved through cooperative associations. The farmers and 
others in the agricultural States will have to combine, cooperate, 
and form mergers just as other business is doing. The manu- 
facturing States are going to help themselves only. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CamMpBEtL]. 

Mr. CAMPBBLL of Iowa. . Mr. Chairman, ladies, and. gentle- 
men of the committee, the first thing I wish to do is to com- 
pliment the Agriculture Committee on the work that they have 
done in the past few years. We from Iowa are proud of your 
silver-headed chairman, Mr. Haucen, of our own State, who 
has a wonderful service of 30 years in this assembly and 
whom we all love and hope will be with us at least 30 years 
more. [Applause.] 

Now, it may seem somewhat preposterous for me, as a new 
Member of this assembly, to try and tell you something new 
in regard to the effects of the measure which we have under 
consideration here at this time, and I wish to assuYe the 
Members of this House that I do not intend to take up the 
time in the future in speaking on every measure that is pre- 
sented here. However, we have before us to-day a subject 
which is very near and very dear to my heart. 

I heard the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wit- 
LIAMS], in which he told us that he had come from a family 
which had followed the honorable occupation of farming all 
their lives. I, too, like him, was born and bred under agricul- 
tural surroundings. My ancestors since the early days of this 
country have followed the farming industry. From New Eng- 
land they migrated to Illinois, and after the Civil War, in which 
my father participated, as a young man he followed the 
advice of Horace Greeley, who said, “Go West and. grow up 
with the country:”--In°a covered wagon and with one of his 
boy friends he ‘drove across the plains of Iowa and located: in 
Ida County. 
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At that time there were no railroads in that country, and he 
tells me that as he drove along he came to the top of a sinall 
hill and there looked down upon one of the most fertile valleys 
that God ever created; he saw the June grass, which looked 
to him like wheat, gently waving in the breezes. He located 
in that valley, built him a sod shanty and sod barns; with an 
ox team he plowed that virgin soil, and was one of the pioneers 
who created those wonderful farms which we have there 
to-day. 

From the very beginning prosperity and contentment were 
his. He brought to that home my mother and reared his 
family. As the years passed on this sod shanty and the sod 


died in 1900 he left to his children and to his wife a heritage 
of a portion of Iowa’s fertile soil. The prosperity and prog- 
ress that came to him came to us, and from 1900 until 1920 
progress and prosperity abounded on every side. There was 
built there in that community from its early days to 
not only fine homes and produced not only fine cattle, fine 
horses, and fine hogs, but a citizenship which was the pride 
of the country, the State, and the Nation. The free air of 
the country and the life close to nature had brought forth 
a God-fearing, sturdy, loyal type of womanhood and man- 
hood, and then there came to us the deflation period beginning 
in 1920. 

We, the people of Iowa, think we know the causes and the 
reasons that brought on that deflation; however, I do not care 
to discuss that matter at this time, and as some one said, “let 
the dead bury its dead,” but I can only say as I look back and 
see the wrecks and financial ruins that were brought on, it 
makes my hair stand on end. But let that be as it were. The 
people of the great Middle West looked about to see their banks 
breaking, their people going into bankruptcy, and a feeling of 
resentment came upon us. Only those who had laid up a sur- 
plus were able to withstand the storm and in that period and 
under those conditions they looked down here to the National 
Capital for relief. Some say that the only way to relieve the 
farmer is for the farmer to relieve himself, but as other 
speakers here have said, this great national legislative body 
had legislated for industry by virtue of the tariff, had legislated 
for labor by the Adamson Act and the immigration laws, had 
legislated for the railroads by the Esch-Cummins Act, and now 


in their plight they had asked that some legislation be pro- 


duced and enacted into law that would give them a chance to 
enjoy the benefits of this wonderful, rich Nation. 

After considerable agitation on behalf of the farm organiza- 
tions and finally the commercial clubs of the Middle West it 
was brought to the attention of the people of the other parts of 
the country that perhaps if this country was to prosper that 
it was necessary that something be done for the agriculture 
interests. There was passed in Congress the McNary-Haugen 
bill, with its equalization fee, only to be vetoed twice by the 
President of the United States. In the last campaign both of 
the candidates for the presidency of the major parties told the 
people that they realized the conditions that existed and if 
elected they would attempt to further such legislation as would 
bring agriculture on a par with industry and labor. Herbert 
Hoover was elected and pursuant to his pledge he has called 
this session of Congress in extra session at an early date in 
his administration for the purpose of enacting that legislation 
which shall be beneficial to our people. 

As I study the measure before us and compare it with the 
other measures which have been presented in the past, I can not 
help but still hold faith in the principles as outlined by the 
McNary-Haugen bill with its equalization fee. Under that plan, 
as the gentleman from Oklahoma has said, it brings all of the 
farmers into the cooperative movement. I shall not discuss its 
economie value, nor that of the debenture plan, as those matters 
have been threshed out here on the floor and on the public plat- 
form for the last four years, so in devoting my time to the bill 
before us I wish to say that it will, in my opinion, do much good 
to the cause in which we are interested. 

We in northwestern Iowa are more interested in the prices 
of corn and hogs and cattle than we are in the price of wheat, 
but we have learned in these years of trial to extend our efforts 
beyond the realm of personal interest, and I wish first to take 
up the subject of corn. 

I was agreeably surprised when I found that there had been 
reported from the Agriculture Committee a bill providing for a 
fund of $500,000,000. (Let me stop a moment to say that it 
had the support of all of the Democrats on that committee with 
the exception of 2 in a committee of 21 members.) It is a tidy 
sum and a sum that if put to work in the right direction ought 
to do considerable good. Our exportations of corn are so small 
that it would not require the great cooperative movement that 
it does in wheat to bring about a price which would be favor- 
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able to the production of corn or the world price plus the tariff, 
and I wish to say here that in looking for this relief, which can 
not only be assisted by virtue of the stabilization of this prod- 
uct, I ask again the privilege of quoting some of the figures 
and statistics as furnished Saturday in the speech made by Con- 
gressman Hutt of Illinois. He sets out in clear, convincing 
language the fact that if we would place a sufficient tariff upon 
not only corn but those products which are imported which 
come in competition with corn that immediately there would be 
used in this country all of the corn produced within its borders; 
he sets out the fact that the importation of soy-bean meal and 
cake amounted to 250,785,854 pounds, and that these 
imports are equivalent to 16,719,056 bushels of corn free of duty; 
that sesame oil, an edible Oil answering similar purposes and 
competing directly with corn oil, is on the free list, and that 
these importations for 1927 amounted to 1,704,129 pounds, equiva- 
lent to the importation of 1,217,233 bushels of corn; he sets out 
the fact that in the matter of sugar that if the tariff wall was 
high enough there could be used 43,000,000 bushels of corn in 
producing this product alone. His speech on this matter is set 
out on pages 184, 185, and 186 of the ConeressionaL Recorp of 
the House under date of April 20, 1929, a speech well worth 
reading, and a convincing argument of what really could be 
done for agriculture by the raising of the tariff. He shows the 
total of such importation is equal to over 125,000,000 bushels 
of corn, far in excess of our exportations. The example of the 
benefits of the tariff is the position that the tariff has brought 
to the cattle and sheep industry of this country. 

I believe myself that there is no better method than this 
method to better the price of that product. We, here in this 
country, can not compete with Argentina and the other corn- 
producing countries with their cheap land and their cheap 
labor and still hold the high standard of living which we now 
have in this Nation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Yes; though I do not wish to take 
up much time of the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman, I think, speaks of the tariff 
on wheat, I wonder if the gentleman knows that wheat is com- 
paratively lower in Chicago than it is in Winnipeg, wiih the 
40 per cent tariff on wheat? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Oh, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has not been following my speech very carefully, because 
I have not touched on wheat. I wish I had the opportunity to 
touch on wheat. We are corn farmers out our way in my dis- 
trict, and we think we know what we want, and I believe you 
gentlemen from the East are willing to give it to us. 

Now, let us turn to the subject of wheat, of which I am 
personally, and a good many of my constituents, interested. 
Wheat, unlike corn, is produced on such a large scale that a 
goodly proportion of the crop is exported. For us to believe 
that the measure before us, if enacted into law, will bring 
about the world’s price, plus the tariff, would be a dream; 
however, the argument that this bill will not bring about a 
better condition in this industry is wrong. I went to Canada 
this last summer to find out something about the pool. I 
found that those farmers who had entered the pool had re- 
ceived some two to seven cents per bushel more for their prod- 
uct than those who had not entered the pool, and I found on 
every hand in the wheat-growing district those who had not 
joined this great cooperative movement rushing into its mem- 
bership to receive its benefits. I found that the charge in 
handling the grain was far less than here in the United States, 
that they had affected a great bargaining power in which way 
they were able to deal directly with those buying large amounts. 

I believe that this bill will bring about a great saving in this 
manner. I believe that the educational features, not only in 
cooperative marketing but in bringing to the attention of the 
farmers the amounts of the carry-over and world wheat on 
hand, and the conditions of the crop in foreign countries as 
well 2s our own, will help in the regulation of the production 
and the prices. The farmer is a busy man, and he needs these 
matters brought before him from day to day in a plain, detailed 
manner, 

Now, when we are talking about the relief to the farmer, we 
must not lose sight of the cost of transportation. There was 
set out in the Year Book of 1921 (Agriculture), on page 8, a 
diagram of the relation of the prices that the farmer received 


| in comparison to the prices that the transportation companies 


received for the carrying of the product, and since 
in my judgment, that a variance has increased as 
farmer. 

This great Nation, in its world’s progressive movement and 
in the advancing of civilization, built the Panama Canal; and 
although its natural benefits were great, it was a bugbear to 
the producers of the Middle West. The products which for- 
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merly were sent from the west coast to the east coast over the 
railroads are now sent by water transportation from coast to 
coast at a greatly reduced cost. The final results were that 
the peak prices of transportation fell upon the central part 
of the country, which had no river transportation. 

In the last campaign again the two candidates for the 
Presidency of the major parties promised us their support in 
bringing about the ultimate realization of river transporta- 
tion. I am frank to say that up to the last two years I had 
not studied this phase of the subject in conjunction with farm 
relief; but I wish to say now that I am firmly convinced that 
if the great waterways of the Middle West could be opened by 
9-foot channels for the purpose of establishing barge lines along 
the Missouri, the Mississippi, and the other rivers to the Gulf 
of Mexico, it would bring about, especially in my district, a 
reduction in freight rates on agricultural products of at least 
10 cents per bushel, which would mean in that upper district 
of the Missouri a saving of some thirty to fifty millions of dol- 
lars per year to the farmers of that part of the country. It 
does not only benefit the farmer in that which he sells, but also 
in that which he buys. As I came East here, and driving 
along your coast and seeing these wonderful industrial cities, 
I find that they are all built adjacent to the waters, and have 
been built there in those places for the reason of their ready access 
to water transportation. I do not believe that we in the upper 
Missouri and upper Mississippi districts have, as a whole, been 
alert to the great possibilities of this inland navigation; and as 
we have fought for the past in mass side by side for the farm 
relief meusure, so should we in the future bend every effort 
toward an early consummation of river navigation. It seems 
to me that it is one of the outstanding pledges of both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, and why delay its ulti- 
mate realization; and I say to you as Members of this House 
and to this administration that there can go down in the future 
history of this country a record for national accomplishments 
such as has not been realized in the past if we bring about 
within the next four years the final consummation of this great 
yroject. 

. oma is another feature of the bill which is all powerful and 
far-reaching, and that is the character of the men who consti- 
tute this board. I realize that this solemn duty so far as their 


appointment is concerned falls upon our great President ; that he 
will be equal to that task I have no fear. 


The question of the 
terms of office do not affect me—the President should have the 
right to remove a man from the chairmanship of that important 
board who he feels has not been faithful to the trust which falls 
upon him. Some men who are apparently a great success in the 
business world, or in the organization field, might be appointed, 
who, due to some reason might fail in this position, so I say 
as I have said before this should be left to the President. 

You know as you build a home, the first thing that you build 
is the foundation; you run in solid concrete, you are careful of 
the mixture of the sand and the cement, careful in getting to- 
gether just that right proportion which when hardened will 
form the solid mass on which the structure is to rest. This 
whole measure is centered upon the foundation of this board 
and the appointment of the proper officials to carry on the pro- 
visions of the bill. No appointments that the President of the 
United States will make during his term of office will be more 
important than these. Let us not be too quick, as this bill be- 
comes a law, to censure and advise. The bill carries with it 
fairly good remuneration for those who serve on the board. 
It is not a common political job, it should not be partisan, but of 
all it should not be political, So when we are advising and 
carrying the petition of our numerous friends to the President 
and asking him to appoint certain friends of ours to these posi- 
tions, let us for once be very careful of our recommendation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
one more question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. 

Mr. RANKIN. In discussing the corn question with refer- 
ence to the tariff. What benefit do the corn growers get now 
from the present tariff on corn? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. It is largely a question of supply 
and demand with us. We have such a small exportation that 
it does not affect our price very much at all, 

Mr. RANKIN. Is there anything in this bill that would 
raise the price of corn above the world level? Does it not just 
stabilize the price and hold it at the world level? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. No. I will tell you in this bill, 
so far as that is concerned. You notice that I have been telling 
you all of the time to keep out these importations that could 
be used in corn products so I will answer the gentleman, that 
if he will help us keep these out, if he will be a tariff man for 
once, then we will have a demand and a supply right here in 
our own home. [Applause.] 


Yes. 
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Is this bill perfect? No. It is an adventure into a new field. 
It serves as a basis which can from time to time be amended 
to correct the errors, and to supplant the needs as they are 
brought forth. It is a start in the right direction, and I believe 
that the 30,000,000 people who are engaged directly and in- 
directly in the honorable occupation will feel a sense of grati- 
fication toward their legislators and toward the President who 
has started us down the road to better conditions. 

As one whom I have said in the beginning of this address has 
the interest of agriculture at heart, I believe that the clouds of 
depression are about to move away and that the sunlight of 
prosperity is about to cast its benevolent rays upon the great 
Middle West, and when that prosperity comés to us it will re- 
flect to every part of the land—the East, the West, the South, 
and the North alike, and I hope that the administration of 
Herbert Hoover will go down in history as the golden era of 
prosperity. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON], 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, under section 9 of the 
bill (H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm board, and so forth, 
the President is authorized by Executive order to transfer to 
or retransfer from the jurisdiction and control of the board 
the whole or any part of any office, bureau, service, division, 
commission, or board in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment engaged in scientific or extension work, or the furnishing 
of services, with respect to the marketing of agricultural 
commodities. 

This is a wide-open, sweeping provision under which the 
President might seize upon and transfer to the farm board a 
large number of activities which by law have been placed in the 
Department of Agriculture and in the Department of Commerce, 
Indeed, the provision is so sweeping that if the President should 
exercise it to the full limit of the authority sought to be 
granted the activities of the board set up would practically 
disrupt and destroy a large part of the services now rendered 
to the American people by the two departments referred to. 

I have always doubted the validity of a law authorizing the 
President to transfer from one department to another activities 
the duties, functions, and location of which have been fixed by 
law, particularly where such activities are not named. The 
validity of such a law becomes increasingly doubtful where it 
enjoins upon the department head under which the activity has 
been placed certain definite and specific duties with respect 
thereto. 

According to a chart which has been on exhibition in the 
Speaker's lobby, purporting to show the set-up of the proposed 
farm board, such board would take over the Division of Co- 
operative Marketing in the Bureau of Agricultural Kconomics, 
created by the act of July 2, 1926, United States Code, page 
1895, sections 451 to 457, inclusive. The function of this bureau, 
as defined by law, is to “render services to associations of 
producers of agricultural products, and federations and sub- 
sidiaries thereof, engaged in the cooperative marketing of agri- 
cultural products, including processing, warehousing, manufac- 
turing, storage, the coperative purchasing of farm supplies, 
credit, financing, insurance, and other cooperative activities.” 

The duties of the division are then defined under seven sub- 
heads, setting out clearly and specifically the work which the 
division of cooperative marketing is to undertake. Among 
other things, the act authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in his discretion, to call in advisors to counsel with him with 
respect to the specific problem of cooperative marketing of farm 
products. 

It also provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall make 
such rules and regulations as may be deemed advisable to 
earry out the provisions of the act, and for cooperation with 
any department or agency of the Government, any State, Terri- 
tory, District, or possession, or department, agency, or political 
subdivision thereof, and so forth. 

Now, these duties are laid upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
by law. Under the bill as it now stands, even assuming that 
the provision itself is constitutional, no specific authority is 
granted to the board to carry out the functions now exercised 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Another bureau which it is proposed to take over, according 
to the chart, is the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in the Department of Commerce, created by the act of August 
23, 1912 (U. S. C. p. 371, sec. 171). Under this act specific 
duties are laid upon the Secretary of Commerce with respect to 
the functioning of this bureau. Only a portion of the activities 
of the bureau relate to agricultural marketing. Is it the inten- 
tion that the integrity of this bureau shall be shattered and 
that that part of its activities relating to agriculture shall be 
segregated from the other activities of the bureau and be placed 
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under the Federal farm board? If that is the intention, the 
wisdom of it might well be doubted. 

The extension service of the Department of Agriculture is 
now largely carried on through the land-grant colleges. The 
bill authorizes this to be taken over. The President would also 


have authority to transfer all attachés of the Department of | 
Agriculture now operating in foreign lands and place those 


under the supervision and direction of the board. 

Numerous other examples may be cited. 

It is not my purpose at this time to attempt to defeat the 
purposes of this section, but if this section is to remain in the 
bill its language should be clear and definite as to what may 
or may not be done by the President. As it now reads, there 
is no authorization for the President to transfer the records, 
supplies, equipment, or appropriations for the activities which 
the President might seek to transfer. The section does provide 
that the order directing any such transfer or retransfer shall 
designate the records, property—including office equipment— 
personnel, and unexpended balance of appropriations to be 
transferred, but there is no authorization for the order itself. 

Neither does the section specifically provide that the duties 
performed by the heads of executive departments with respect 
to the activities which the President is authorized to transfer 
shall thereby vest in the Federal farm board, 

In view of this situation I have prepared an amendment to 
the section which I believe will make the purpose of the com- 
mittee clear, The amendment is as follows: On page 15, line 19, 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and add: 


together with any part or all the personnel thereof, and the whole 
or any part of the records, supplies, and equipment belonging thereto; 
and in every such case all duties performed and all power and author- 
ity possessed or exercised under existing law by the head of any 
executive department in or over any activity so transferred shall be 
fixed in and exercised by said board, 

The President is also authorized to transfer to the administrative 
control of said board any unexpended balances of appropriations for 
any activity so transferred and to retransfer same should any activity 
be retransferred; and— 


So that the section would read: 


Sec. 9. The President is authorized by Executive order to transfer 
to or retransfer from the jurisdiction and control of the board the 
whole or any part of any office, bureau, service, division, commission, 
or board in the executive branch of the Government engaged in scien- 
tific or extension work, or the furnishing of services, with respect to 
the marketing of agricultural commodities, together with any part or 
all the personnel thereof, and the whole or any part of the records, 
supplies, and equipment belonging thereto; and in every such case all 
duties performed and all power and authority possessed or exercised 
under existing law by the head of any executive department in and over 
any activity so transferred shall be vested in and exercised by said 
board. 

The Fresident is also authorized to transfer to the administrative 
any activity so transferred and to retransfer same should 
activity be retransferred, and the order directing any such transfer 
or retransfer shall designate the records, property (including office 
equipment), personnel, and unexpended balances of appropriation to be 
transferred. 


any such 


At the opportune time I shall offer the amendment here pro- 
posed, and I am suggesting it now so that the members of the | 
Committee on Agriculture and of the House may have notice | 


of the proposed amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I am one of those who have fought and bled dur- 


ing the last six years for the principles of the McNary-Haugen | 


bill for the purpose of giving to agriculture the tariff on surplus 
agricultural products and to give to agriculture a better market- 
ing system by control of the surpluses. That bill was twice 
vetoed by President Coolidge. 

What we have done in the last five or six years is to get the 


finally to get those who were opposed to the McNary-Haugen 


that the vote on this biil will prove that they have agreed. 
This bill before us is formulated upon a plan that will help 


to the consumers of the country. 
tention of the promoters of this measure to make the tariff effec- 
tive on surplus products because everybody knows there would 


: | taken out. 
control of said board any unexpended balances of appropriations for | maintained through the course of years that will pay much 
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| there is no provision in this bill te pay such losses except out of 
| the Treasury and that loss would amount to about $200,000,000 
per year, and it is almost useless to think that Congress would 
supply such a loss annually to a permanent policy. 

If we are to adopt the debenture plan or the principles of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, we must, at the same time protect the 
Treasury against loss. Any other plan leads to chaos. My own 
idea is that it is wise to give this administration exactly the 
tools it wants to work with and no amendment should be made 
to this bill that interferes with or redirects its purpose. The 
responsibility is great enough if the President has what he 
wants. The farmers wanted the tariff made effective and they 
wanted to pay the loss resulting themselves, and refused a sub- 
sidy of any kind but that is not the direction in which we are 
going. 

But, nevertheless, this bill ean be used to do a great deal of 
good for agriculture. It has two ways of doing it. First, sta- 
bilization corporations. Now, what could they do? I believe 
they can do less for wheat than for any other product. Wheat, 
in the nature of things, sort of stabilizes itself, because wheat is 
coming in every season of the year from some quarter of the 
globe, and we only produce one-third of the wheat, and the 
manipulation of our wheat crop will be much less effective than 
on some other crops. For example: If we hold a portion of our 
wheat for six months, we will sell it in the winter, when Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine are selling their surpluses. However, 
there is a way under this bill to help the wheat farmer. There 
is only about 2 cents’ worth of wheat in a pound loaf of bread 
that sells in the United States at from 8 cents to 9 cents. I 
have documents in my office showing that the United States 
Government was producing bread at as low as 1% cents per 
pound for materials used. 

In an investigation in Europe I found bread selling in Eng- 





| land and France, Italy and Greece on an average of less than 


one-half the price in the United States, and made oftentimes 
from our wheat. The provisions of this bill may be used by 
the farmer to sell bread instead of wheat, and there is a possi- 
bility of netting $2 per bushel for his wheat. 

COTTON 


I believe the stabilization corporation can work a great 
change in the cotton-crop prices. We produce two-thirds of the 
cotton of the world, and whenever the price of cotton is in- 
clined to go down to 8 cents or 10 cents per pound, we can lift 
a portion of the crop off of the market by buying it af, say, 13 
cents or 14 cents per pound. I have had a part in doing that in 
1921 in connection with the War Finance Corporation, and we 
lifted the market on cotton from 9 cents to 16 cents in a very 
short time. But you have this cotton on hand in storage and 
it will not deteriorate by holding, and eventually, under this 
plan, it will be fed back into the market in some year when the 
cotton crop is short, thus reducing the price in that year. So 
the cotton people can look for a price with the hills and hollows 
It is altogether possible that a fair price can be 





| corn sugar. 
attention of the country riveted upon the farm problem and | 
| or beet sugar and make it effective. 
bill to agree on the substitute that is before us and I am sure | 


| sugar would make that article sickeningly sweet. 
the farmer as much as it can without raising the price of food | 
I do not believe it is the in- | 


better than a high price on a short crop and a low price on a 
big crop. 
CORN 

A gentleman talked about corn a moment ago and asked 
whether this bill would raise the price of corn above the world’s 
price. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has reference to me? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. Would the gentleman like to 
have an answer to that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I believe this bill ean raise the price 
of corn. I believe we can buy up the surplus corn in any year 
during the operation of this board and make this surplus corn 
into corn sugar, and’ thus take it off the market as corn, and I 
do not think it will do any damage to the sugar business in the 
United States, except reduce to some extent the amount of 


| sugar imported. 


Mr. RANKIN. Judging from the samples of that sugar that 
I have seen, I do not think it will damage the sugar business. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Probably the gentleman has not seen 
I am in a manufacturing business where we can 
use that corn sugar as a “ keeper,” where we could not use cane 
This is the reason why you 
can use so much more corn sugar than you can of cane or beet 
sugar, because the corn sugar is not sweet. The cane or beet 
That means 
a market for corn sugar. 

Another thing, corn sugar is more healthful than beet sugar 
or cane sugar. When you take cane or beet sugar initio the 
stomach it has to be changed into corn sugar before it can be 





be a great loss in handling the surpluses if that is done and | digested in the body. That explains why it is that in the 
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hospitals they are using an immense amount of corn sugar for 
invalids. The fact of the matter is that it is so digestible that 
they can use it without putting corn sugar into the stomach at 
all. They put it directly into the circulation and thus keep 
people alive, 

Mr. RANKIN. Then the gentleman thinks that corn sugar 
should be the subject of legislation, does he not? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I believe that corn can be kept at a 
dollar a bushel by the operation of this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. With corn at a dollar a bushel, will that be 
stabilized in the world’s market? The gentleman says this will 
not raise the price of corn. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. It will raise the price in this country. 

Mr. RANKIN. Suppose you stabilize it at a dollar a bushel. 
Can the farmer make a living by raising corn and paying ex- 
orbitant prices for everything else he buys? Can he do that and 
make a living and pay 6 per cent interest on his farm? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. Corn at a dollar a bushel/is 
profitable corn. It is the 50-cent corn that hurts; 50 cents a 
bushel when the farmer wants to sell, and a dollar a bushel next 
summer after he has sold will not work. 

Mr. RANKIN. In 1923 it was 17 cents in Iowa. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. All the gentleman knows about corn 
is buying some and taking it down South. Now, I will talk a 
little about milk. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
year. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I am surprised. 

One bushel of corn contains about 25 pounds sugar, 25 pounds 
valuable feed, 1 pound oil, and 5 pounds molasses. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Would the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi be willing to put a tariff on molasses so as to make 
molasses out of corn? 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not talking about that at all. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Now, I am going to talk about milk. 
This bill will aid the cooperative organizations in handling 
milk. Milk is the largest product produced on the farm rela- 
tively, measured in money. To-day we have two gigantic corpo- 
rations which are attempting to buy up all the milk business in 
the United States, and they are succeeding very rapidly. They 
are buying up the distributing plants all over the United States, 
and they are paying high prices for these plants. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield a 
moment? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. And the farmers who seek to build 
cooperative creameries in order to market their butter are now 
met with a lot of butter substitutes that are on the market at 
25 cents a pound. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I do not know why there are two of 
these corporations buying up these milk plants, but there are 
two. If there were only one, it would look like a monopoly, 
but. when there are two buying them up it looks like there is 
competition. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman have reference to milk 
condenseries? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. No; not necessarily. Distributing 
plants distribute milk in each one of the large cities of the 
United States. And these two companies have bought plants 
all over the United States in all the eities, and, generally, one 
of them buys part of the business and the other buys the rest. 

Here in Washington they bought one in the last two months 
and I am reliably informed they paid $1,000,000 good will for 
this Washington plant. s 

Any one who goes into competition with these two companies 
is running a great financial chance because these companies 
are in position to lower the retail price of milk. 

Now listen to this. They are in a position to lower the price 
of retail milk in any one city and keep it up in 100 others. This 
means that the man who is attempting to compete in this one 
city will simply have the screws pressed down on him until 
he quits. 

This is going on in Columbus, Ohio, now. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wonder if the gentleman would mind giving 
us the names of these two large concerns. I think we ought 
to have that. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Well, the Borden people of New York 
are one and I think the other one calls itself the Dairy Products 
Co. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 


My county raises a million bushels of corn a 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
minutes more. 

Mr. RANKIN. Borden is a condensing concern, is it not? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. The Borden people distribute milk all 
over the United States. They also condense. I think they do 
everything that is done with milk. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have no brief for those people, but the 
Borden condenseries certainly have competition in my country. 
They have the Carnation, the Pet Milk people, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Swift & Co. and various others with their condenseries 
in that section of the country already. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. How long will that exist? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know. I am hopeful it will exist 
a long time. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. This is going on in Columbus, Ohio, 
to-day, driving out the competitors in the milk business by 
reducing the price at retail to a lower price than anywhere else, 
perhaps 2 or 3 cents a pound, and keeping the price up to the 
producer, leaving the difference in there so small that com- 
petitors are bound to drop out. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman means keeping the price down 
to the producer instead of up, does he not? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I mean just what I gaid. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How does this bill affect those 
organizations? Is there anything in the bill along that line? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I am coming to that in just a moment, 
if the gentleman will permit. 

The prices paid the producers for milk are the prices that 
these big companies determine upon, and they naturally deter- 
mine that matter in their own interest. The sole question 
with them is what price will bring a sufficient quantity of 
milk. The price paid producers here in Washington is about 
$3.30 per hundred pounds (about 7 cents per quart), and this 
is higher than in most sections of the country. The retail 
price here is 15 cents a quart. Is this fair to the producer and 
the consumer—$3.30, or 7 cents per quart, for the producer 
and 15 cents a quart for the consumer? 

During the war Mr. Hoover, in his control of food, appointed 
milk commissions in each of the States, and the business of these 
commissions was to regulate the retail price of milk and the 
price paid the producer. In Ohio I happened to be one who 
represented the producer before the milk commission, and it was 
my duty to show the commission what the cost was to produce 
milk at that time; and during those several years the milk com- 
mission in our State made a survey of the cost of producing milk 
and the cost of distributing milk—now, listen to this—and when 
milk was retailed at 15 cents a quart the producer got $4.25 
per hundred, or 9 cents per quart. In Washington to-day the 
producer gets $3.30 and milk is selling at 15 cents a quart. This 
is 95 cents a hundred that the producer is getting here now less 
than the milk commission in Ohio gave them during the war 
when the retail price of a quart of milk was 15 cents. In other 
words, the distributors here are making 95 cents more profit 
than was found to be fair by the milk commission, and this 
explains why they got $1,000,000 for the good will in their 
plant, and it also means that always hereafter the producers of 
milk around here have got to make a sufficiently low price for 
that $100,000,000 to have a 6 per cent dividend every year as 
long as time exists unless this bill steps in and does something. 

Now, what will this bill do with that kind of situation? 

This board can call on this milk distributor here in Wash- 
ington to come up, and then say to them, “ Why are you paying 
$3.30 for milk and charging the consumer 15 cents a quart? If 
you do not want to be fair with the producer and the consumer, 
we are in position to organize and lend the producers around 
here 80 per cent of the money to go into this business, and we 
can lend it to them at 3 or 4 per cent interest”; that is, they 
can do that if we put such a provision in this bill. We put that 
provision in the shipping bill whereby they could build ships 
and get the money at 3 per cent, and I know of no reason why we 
should treat the ocean-shipping interests any better than we 
treat the farmer. If it is right for one, it is right for the other. 

Then the board can say, “ We can give these producers 20 
years in which to pay back this money and if you do not want 
to come to fair terms with the consumers and producers this 
organization of producers can withdraw their milk from you 
entirely. Your plant will be left high and dry without any 
milk.” 

Then the distributor will say, “ Well, we can get along with- 
out any milk from this territory. We can bring it in here from 
Wisconsin or the West in cars made like a thermos bottle so 
that we can carry milk in good condition any distance we want 
to. We can buy it cheap out there and get it here at the price 
we are now paying.” 
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Then perhaps the board will say, “ Well, you can not bring 
that kind of milk in here unless you can prove that it complies 
with requirements for milk in the District of Columbia in sani- 
tation, and so forth.” 
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Then the milk company will answer and say that they are now | 
attempting to get a Government agency to establish standard | 
milk throughout the United States that can be used anywhere, | 


and the board will answer and say, “We know you 
attempting to do this, but that is almost an impossible situation, 


are | 


because milk is not generally prepared as to sanitation and | 


quality that is imposed here in the production of milk.” 
In the end I believe the board created by this bill will be 


able to demand and secure fair treatment of the producer and | 


the consumer in the milk business by the operation of this 
bill, and if we can protect the producer and consumer of 


modities, 

During the war, under Mr. Hoover, the producers of milk 
received the heaviest proportion of the consumer’s dollar that 
they ever received before or since, and the consumers of milk 
were amply protected and the distributors had their just share, 
and his message states the purpose to be to lessen the distance 
between consumer and producer. Therein lies one means of 
farm relief, more difficult than the old MceNary-Haugen bill, 
but if I can not get what I want I will take what I can get 
in order to begin the rehabilitation of agriculture. 

I believe the stabilization corporations can do well with hogs, 
because every year in about October the market sags on hogs— 
in the last few years 3 or 4 cents per pound—and comes back 
in January, and it seems to me the packers of hogs must reap 
a great harvest, because this is the time of year when the big 
end of the hog product comes into the market and they are 
able to carry this product until after January, when they let 
the prices up again. This is a gigantic loss to the producer of 
hogs, because the course of nature develops the finished hog 
product to a large extent between October and January and the 
producer takes a low price at that time. 

The stabilization corporation on hogs would probably have 
to become a packer of hog products, and they would probably 
have to carry this product into the time when the market prices 
were better, and any stockholder of such a corporation would 
be able to get the spot price for his hogs and be able to get a 
profit later when that product was sold. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall not, of course, within this limited time have an 
opportunity to discuss this bill in any detail. We are assembled 
here in extraordinary session of Congress, called by the Presi- 
dent, to undertake to solve a problem of trémendous importance 
not only to the particular industry involved but also to the 
economic interests of the entire country. 

sefore beginning to touch on one phase of the pending bill I 
desire to take the opportunity to reiterate as earnestly as I can 
the suggestion already made by several gentlemen on the floor 
of the House in debate of the supreme importance from the 
standpoint of real, practical agricultural relief, particularly in 
our section of the country, that this administration as speedily 
as possible—and we hope and trust at this extra session of Con- 
gress—may begin in a practical way the greatest instrumen- 
tality, in my opinion, for real farm relief, and that is to begin 
the operation of that great Government plant at Muscle Shoals 
to cheapen substantially the cost of the production of cotton and 
corn and all things raised in our part of the country. 

The fertilizer bill of the farmers of the South last year 
amounted to $180,000,000. We have lying here at the doors of 
Congress, in the basket of the House, unreferred, a bill of a 
practical nature, economically sound, that will not only guaran- 
tee the return to the Government of the United States of 4 per 
cent per annum on its tremendous investment at Muscle Shoals 
but actually cuts the cost of fertilizer to the farmers of the 
South in half. 

I join with your distinguished Republican [Mr. Tay tor of 
Tennessee], who knows the importance of that question. We 
beg and almost pray the leadership in this House and in the 
Senate and in the Executive Mansion at the other end of the 
Avenue not to disregard our earnest appeal on this subject at 
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why we are justified, from the standpoint of the former leader- 
ship of the Republican Party, in voting for this bill. 

For a number of years the farm leaders in this House have 
crystallized all of their effort, they have asserted their sound 
and deliberate best judgment to be that the only effective method 
of controlling and regulating and stabilizing agricultural prod- 
ucts was through the system known as the equalization fee. I 
am sorry that my distinguished friend from lowa [Mr. DickIN- 
SON] is not present. I am not going to quote Mr. Dickinson 
particularly to be offensive to him or critical of him, but I 


| Single him out as the outstanding type of former farm leader- 


| the 1924 platform. 





| to cooperative associations. 


this critical hour in the destiny of our farming population. | 


[Applause. } 

There is one phase of the bill I desire to discuss. I want to 
say that I am mentally disturbed about the legislative situation 
with which we are confronted. I am not so absolutely sure in 
my own mind, and I will undertake to show you in a moment 


ship in this House on this question. 
He stood in the House day before yesterday and earnestly 


| commended to this Congress and to the country, and I imagine 
| to his farm brethren, that we vote for this present bill. 
milk I believe we can likewise apply this bill to other com- | 


He 
argued that farm relief would be effective through two agencies 


| as provided in the pending bill—one through loans to cooperative 


associations and the other through stabilization corporations. 

Now, on Tuesday, May 29, 1928, the gentleman from Iowa, 
former farm leader in this House, published in the Recorp a 
speech that I am going to quote from briefly two or three ex- 
tracts because, as I say, some of us are profoundly disturbed 
because we who followed his leadership and voted for the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill wonder whether we are right in foilowing the 
revised leadership in supporting the bill as now offered. 

Mr. DICKINSON said: 

When the farmer goes to vote in November he will be able to identify 
his friends—the platform of the Republican Party of 1924 is unfulfilled. 
To commend the record of the past four years, so far as agriculture is 
concerned, is to indorse and applaud the nullification of the promises in 
Such promises made and unfulfilled should eliminate 
those who held places of responsibility for the past four years. 


It seems they were not eliminated. 
Criticism 
refused the 
none of the 


of those asking for farm relief on the theory that they 
administration recommendations is easily answered, for in 
recommendations was there any relief. 


Mr. Dickinson stood here the other day—and I am merely 
using his phrase as a type—commended the efficacy of loans 
Here is what he said less than a 
year ago on that same subject: 

Loans to cooperatives can not stabilize agriculture. This has been 
previously demonstrated in the case of tobacco and other large co- 
operatives handling a large per cent of the commodities produced. What 
is needed is a device by which nonmembers may be compelled to pay 
their share of the cost of stabilization, and that is the underlying 
principle of farm relief legislation. 


That is what he asserted then as his deliberate judgment, and 
yet he comes back how under this new leadership and says the 
very reverse of that proposition. Therefore some of us are ob- 
viously disturbed. He asked for stabilization corporations the 
day before yesterday as provided in this bill, and here is what 
he said less than a year ago, after profound and mature con- 
sideration of years upon that subject: 

Stabilization corporations as suggested are not effective for the reason 
that they rely on the fluctuating of prices for the profits under which 
they can continue in operation. Under stable prices the plan would break 
down, because the income of said corporations would depend upon profit, 
and they would be compelled to buy the farmer’s product at a low 
price if a safe margin on the purchase was maintained. 


Gentlemen, it is rather pathetic to think about the fate of the 
equalization fee. I often think about the situation a year or so 
ago, when, under the leadership of men like Mr. DickINson 
and the venerable Nestor of agricultural relief, the gentleman 
from Iowa, Mr. Havucen, and Brother Kercuam, and Brother 
WILLIAMSON, and Brother PurnetL, and Brother ApKINs, and 
these others—— 

Mr. RANKIN. And Brother Brann, of Ohio. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; Brother Branp, of Ohio. They were 
leading the van, and by their persuasive eloquence and pro- 
found logic induced a great many of us on our side, although 
with some mental reservations, to follow in behind the proces- 
sion. They, as the leaders, led us up the Mountain of Hope 
and showed us over yonder the Valley of Great Promise for 
agricultural stabilization and relief; and Brother Havucen bore 
the banner, supported on the right and left by Brother Dick- 
INSON and others of that type. There was written on that 
banner not the language written on the banner borne by the 
heroic youth in the poem, Excelsior, but, instead, on the gon- 
falon was written the magic words, “ Equalization fee.” We 
marched up the hill and got in sight of victory; we passed the 
bill; when, lo and behold, on that peaceful situation a cloud 
appeared, a dark, menacing, and devastating cloud—a veto from 
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President Coolidge. And my friend Mr. DickINson had some 


comments to make upon the substance and character of that | 


veto in that same speech, and lest I misquote him I shall read 
exactly what he said. He said: 

The veto message presents no new arguments. In fact, the whole 
tenor of the message is intemperate, cynical, and vindictive. 


And yet the recommendations made in the alternative by 
Mr. Coolidge are in substance, as every man must admit, the 
very same recommendations made for farm relief in the pend- 
ing bill. When that thunder cloud appeared and dispersed us, 
we all had to march down the hill again and take a new 
start, and we have been abandoned by our leader. 
reason some of us are unhappy and mentally miserable about 
the situation. But my friend, Mr. DickINSON, went one step 
farther in his statement after criticizing as caustically as he 
did the veto message. As one of the leaders of the farm group 
in the country, speaking particularly for that great western 
group from Iowa and the great grain-producing sections of the 
country he said, I do not know whether in the nature of a 
threat or as justification: 

To recede now from 
cowards. 

Has there been any recession? My friend stood on the floor 
the other day and literally tore to pieces the argument that 
he had made only a year ago in the support of the equalization 
fee, and now says that the things he then said were of no 
avail, are sound, and that they would effectuate the high 
purposes we have in mind, and so I imagine we come here 
now to inter finally the equalization fee, and without any 
mourners, apparently. I thought that surely the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HAuGEN], and some of these other gentlemen, 
who advocated with such vigor the equalization fee, would, 
during these legislative obsequies, at least deliver something 
of eulogy, but up to date no mourner has loved the deceased 
well enough in imagination to place in its poor, withered hand, 
one little lily. [Laughter.] “ Hic jacet, equalization fee, jam 
sparse sepulto—without mourners and without legislative 
clergy.” 

But there are some of you who seem to have some hope of 
the revival of this endeavor, I interrogated my friend yester- 
day, the gentleman from North Dakota, and he told me that 
he was rather glad that I interrupted him. I asked him if they 
had all lost faith and hope in the equalization fee out in his 
part of the country, and here is his reply. It shows you that 
right deep down in the bottom of their hearts they are not 
satisfied with this substitute. That has been indicated here 
by speeches this morning by men on the Republican side of the 
House. I asked the gentleman from North Dakota whether 
they still believed in it in his part of the country, and he said: 


Yes; there are quite a number of them but they feel and they 
actually know there is no hope of getting the equalization principle 
enacted into law at this session of Congress, but they want a start 
made, and I believe the present bill will mean that start; and they are 
willing to let the equalization matter rest for a while, or until this farm 
board gets into operation. 


our western demands, would brand us as 


Then, some of them, including my friend I have just quoted, 
may indulge the hope that they may persuade either this or 
some subsequent administration to see the merits of that propo- 
sition again. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I see our friend, the gentleman from Iowa, 
[Mr. Dickinson] in the offing. I gather from the remarks of 
the gentleman from Alabama that he thinks that the light 
that Paul saw on the road to Damascus was not half as bright 
as the light that DicKINSON saw on the road from Kansas City. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. In the statement he was breathing 
out with equal vehemence threats of slaughter and vengeance. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN. 
there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understood that this extraordinary session 
of Congress was called chiefly because Mr. Coolidge had vetoed 
the McNary-Haugen farm bill and would veto any bill that 
Congress might pass. Do you think he would have vetoed this 
denattired substitute that is before us now? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think not; although the last adminis- 
tration exercised the veto power very extensively. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am convinced that Mr. Mellon would veto 
this bill. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. The question is, Is this the bill that the 
farmers want? Is it a bill that their leadership have asked 
for? One great group representing the Farm Bureau, repre- 
senting many hundreds of thousands of men, have been per- 
sistent in advocating the equalization fee, and I am convinced 
that they are still advocating it. Another group, probably one 
of the most ancient and conservative farm organizations in the 
country, namely, the National Grange, representing New 
England and Pennsylvania and New York and the Middle West, 
an organization composed of hard-fisted, practical, prudent old 
farmers, have come to the Congress this session and said, “ We 
want the debenture plan. We want something in this bill that 
will automatically guarantee stabilization of prices as well as 
give us the benefit of the existing tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts.” The Senate committee goes out of its way to insert thet 
debenture plan, but that idea has received no welcome from the 
President. You men who, I believe, are still earnest in your 
convictions upon your original principles, will, I hope, adhere to 
those principles still. I am distressed to think that by virtue 
of political expediency you are asked to change your attitude. 
I regret it because of the integrity of your original position 
on this question before your own constituents. If you are 
driven to an abandonment of your original position the leaders 
of your organization will not give you the remedies which in 
your best judgment you think they ought to have. 

Rn DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Is the gentleman from Alabama aware of 
the fact that of the four principles in the McNary-Haugen bill, 
three are contained in this bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, I remember that the gentleman from 
Iowa stated in this House time and time again that the 
essential factor in that bill was the equalization fee. It is 
not included in this bill. Has the gentleman recanted from 
his attitude by relying upon the integrity and the word of 
somebody else? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man one-half a minute. I wanted to read the gentleman in 
that connection what the gentleman from Iowa said on May 
22, 1928: 

When you take the equalization fee out of this bill, you take the 
heart out of the bill. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
yield there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I regret I can not. The gentleman 
from Kansas was also one of those who marched up the hill 
and then marched down again. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, "The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for five minutes more. 
Mr. DICKINSON. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I want to say that I am always glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson], particularly 
in view of the fact that I spoke of him; but when I spoke of him 


I did not speak in a spirit of vindictiveness. I merely referred 
to him as a type of the Republican leadership in this House, 

Mr. DICKINSON. Does the gentleman think that notwith- 
standing the referendum we had last November he can get the 
equalization fee through, and does he believe that we can 
afford to go out from here with absolutely nothing accomplished? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I realize that you are driven by the whip 
and spur of political expediency. But, speaking for the farmers 
of Iowa and speaking of the great agricultural interests that 
you have heretofore presented, we want you to say whether the 
equalization fee is the better remedy, or whether this bill is the 
best remedy. 

Mr. DICKINSON. This question was submitted to the people 
in November, and they decided that they preferred this type of 
legislation; and I want to give it to them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman in his speech said that 
he and his associates could not retreat, even in the face of 
Executive opposition and in the event of failure the gentleman 
must accept the penalty. You made your bed, and you must 
lie in it. 

Mr. RANKIN. If there was a mandate given last November 
it was on an entirely different issue from the farm relief. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder 
of my time, 
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The CHAIRMAN, 
two minutes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am sorry I was not in the Chamber to hear all the 
discussion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEapD]. 
But I want to say to anybody who has gone through this cam- 
paign for six years and to those who sit on this side of the aisle 
that they can not deny that the equalization fee as a principle 
was involved in the last campaign, and there never was a time 
in the history of the country when the Democratic Party had 
so few electoral votes and the Republican Party so many as 
was shown in the election last November. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I regret I can not. I have only five min- 
utes. The gentleman spoke a long time, and I was not in the 
House. I can not yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield very briefly? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I have only five minutes, and the gentle- 
man spoke a long while here when I was not in the Chamber of 
the House. I refuse to yield until I get through. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I just wanted to know if the gentleman 
opposed the principle of the equalization fee in the last cam- 
paign. 

Mr. DICKINSON. As a matter of fact, I supported the Re- 
publican Party. I supported their platform, and I am here 
carrying out the pledges of that party and the pledges of the 
platform as made in the November election of 1928. [Applause.] 
And I make no apologies to any Democrat for maintaining the 
consistency I have maintained in this entire matter. 

Now, as a matter of fact, all you are trying to do is to say 
that if we do not maintain all of these principles in a farm 
relief bill, then we have no bill. This is absolutely not true. 
You are maintaining three of the fundamental principles of the 
farm relief bill in this piece of legislation here and you gentle- 
men know it. The only question is the question of finance. The 
only question involved here is the question of how you are going 
to finance the turnover, and we have put in enough money here 
so that no Democrat has even got up on the floor here and said 
that in his judgment there were not sufficient funds to effec- 
tively carry out the marketing of any commodity. 

Abandon our position? No; we have absolutely maintained 
our position, and we are here to maintain it now; and we are 
going to put this bill through the House [applause], and most 
of you feHows are going to do just like you did before, fuss 
around and object to it and then all vote for it when the roll is 
called. [Applause.]} 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read in this connection from a 
speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] made on 
May 2, 1928. This is the first paragraph in his speech: 


The gentleman from Alabama yields back 


Mr. Chairman, when you take the equalization fee out of this bill 
you destroy the heart of the bill. There is no possible way by which 
you can substitute money for the equalization fee principle. There is no 
way by which money can stabilize the price of a commodity. The 
equalization fee principle is the thing that is essential for farm relief. 
It is the one principle—— 


Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Wait until I finish this. 


It is the one principle we have been fighting for during the last 
seven years, and the people who want to deny us the privilege of having 
the equalization fee principle in the bill are the people who want to 
make farm relief absolutely nothing but a foolish piece of legislation. 


[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. For a question. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Does not the gentleman admit that was 
the McNary-Haugen bill, where the whole machinery was 
wrapped around the equalization fee? Here you have redrafted 
the bill, maintaining the three original principles, and you have 
a loan fund for stabilization here that will stabilize, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman just made the state- 
ment a moment ago that this bill has three of the four princi- 
ples of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON. But they are drawn in an entirely differ- 
ent way, and it is a different piece of machinery. 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. Sure; you leave out, as the gentleman 
has said, the heart of the bill. Last year the gentleman said that 
money could not take the place of the fee. 

Mr. WINGO. Will my friend yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to ask my friend from Texas if he 
does not overlook the fact that the quotation from my friend 
from Iowa was made before he was spanked at Kansas City? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I perhaps did, and I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

Mr. BROWNING. And, also, will the gentleman recall—— 

Mr. DICKENSON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I can not yield to two at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. And will not the gentleman admit it was 
after they were spanked in November? 

Mr. BROWNING. And will not the gentleman also recall 
that the change of position of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DIcKINSON] came before the referendum was taken; in other 
words, he backed off before the referendum came, as he was 
fighting the fee in the campaign and now brags about abiding 
the referendum. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I can not answer as to that. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson]}. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we have all been rather amused and somewhat illumi- 
nated by the discussion that has just oecurred between our 
genial friend from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and our friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson]. 

I remember something in the past few months that occurred 
like this. The peerless leader on the Democratic side of the 
House, in a speech in Omaha, said he was for the principles 
of the equalization fee, and by the time he got down into your 
territory he replied to an interrogatory of newspaper men that 
he hardly knew whether he was or was not. 

I venture to say that in the history of legislation no piece 
of legislation has come from a committee that bears so thor- 
oughly and so completely and so fully the mandate of the people 
of the Nation, after it has been discussed up and down through- 
out the Nation, as does this piece of farm legislation, for in the 
campaign all over this Nation three great principles of farm 
relief were discussed, and it was said that farm relief depended 
upon three steps of legislation: Legislation that provided for 
the orderly marketing from the farm to the consumer, ade- 
quate protection of the farmer as an industrialist through 
tariff provisions, and reduced transportation through inland 
waterway transportation. 

Upon this program the people of this Nation spoke in no 
uncertain terms, and we are here to-day in response to that 
mandate, and the legislation is before you as one step in this 
three-step program. 

I am not going to discuss the principles of the bill, except 
to say that it seems to me it has the sanction of the people, 
and I take issue with my friend from Alabama in saying that 
this has not the sanction of the farming communities of this 
Nation, for it has, and they have spoken and have shown that 
they are in favor of it; and this, followed with a revenue bill 
that we hope will meet the second step, leaves the third step 
which I wish might have been in the President’s message, in- 
corporated in the work of this special session, and that is 
cheaper transportation through water transportation, for I 
say, in my own judgment, one of the great things that will bring 
relief to the great Northwest and the Middle West is the con- 
summation of the deep-sea waterway of the St. Lawrence River. 
We must have that, and we have a man in the White House 
who is pledged to it. 

Now, who is behind all of this? Why, the Nation, because 
they have faith in that man who is not playing politics, never 
played politics in any epoch of his life, but takes in the mind 
of an engineer the facts and stands upon those facts and pushes 
his program through, and they have faith in Herbert Hoover 
bringing relief to the farm industry of this Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Ghairman and gentlemen of the committee, I summon as 
a witness to my statement that this piece of legislation has 
universal support, the fact of its support on the floor of this 
House. 

In the more than six years that I have been jn Congress 
never have I seen the Agricultura! Committee come out so 
united on a piece of legislation as they have, both Republicans 
and Democrats, on this bill which to me bears mute testimony 
as to its support. 

There is a little question as to the matter of debenture, but 
my colleague from Michigan has very thoroughly and fully dis- 
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cussed that proposition. I simply want to call attention in my 
remarks to the summing up of the -10 points by the President 
as to why the debenture plan will not work. 

The arguments submitted by the President against the de- 
benture plan have been summed up in 10 points. Any one of 
them shows the plan unsound, 

It would, if put into effect, result in overproduction, with a 
consequent disaster to the American farmer. 

It would benefit the speculators and the exporters of farm 
produce rather than the farmer, even to the extent of the sub- 
sidy which the debenture plan proposes to grant the farmer. 

It would at once, if put into practice, advance the prices 
upon huge stocks which are in the hands of speculators or ex- 
porters, and which have passed out of the hands of the farmers. 
In the end the American farmer would find that this panacea 
for his ills was a delusion and a snare. 

And finally the President points out that if there is to be 
paid to the exporters, speculators, or the farmers a subsidy 
running into two or three hundred millions of dollars a year, it 
will be necessary to increase the Federal taxes levied upon 
farmers and consumers of the American farmers’ produce alike. 

The debenture plan in operation does not take money from 
the Treasury. It merely prevents money from going into the 
Treasury, which in the end is the same thing as removing the 
money and handing over a direct subsidy. 

The debenture certificates which would be issued to exporters 
of farm products would be used in place of money to pay the 
tariff duties of jmports into this country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, turning 
aside from the bill under discussion, I want to talk for a 
moment or two as to the second step, and that is the tariff. 
I want to say that I stand here to-day for protection of any 
and all American industries. I want to say that I am doing 
this at this time because the question was opened up by my 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] the other day. I want 
to bring a protest here if I understand what may be contem- 
plated as a feature of the revenue bill. As I say, I. stand for 
the protection of American industry. That means that I stand 
for protection of the farmer who is raising sugar beets and 
producing sugar the same as if he was producing wheat or 
corn or any other products of the farm. 

I want to recite a little history. It is proposed in the tariff 
bill, if we understand what is being talked of—of course, we 
have nothing authoritative from the committee, but we have 
it generally in our minds as to some decisions that they have 
come to—that there will be an increase in the tariff schedule on 
sugar. I am for that. Then it is proposed in the same sched- 
ule to insert a limit on the importation of sugar from the 
Philippine Islands. Let me briefly give you for a moment the 
history of our relations with the Philippine Islands. 

In 1899 by a treaty of Paris with Spain we agreed that the 
imports into the Philippine Islands from the United States 
should bear the same ratio of import duties as imports from 
Spain. That was in the treaty. Two or three years later, 
in 1902, Congress said that that was hardly fair, and Congress 
passed a law that the sugar from the Philippine Islands should 
be imported and pay only 75 per cent of the schedule duties. 

Congress recognized the necessity of a square, fair deal with 
the islands they had bought and whose sovereign they had be- 
come. At the same time they recognized that we needed the 
sugar, for we were importing sugar from other countries. 

Three years after the treaty of Paris and our taking con- 
trol of the islands this action of Congress is indicative of our 
attitude for the beginning of free trade with the Philippine 
Islands. 

But, listen. 


Only three years after Congress tried to pass 
legislation, a majority report favoring it, to do away even with 
that 75 per cent duty, but we found we could not, because the 
treaty of Paris was in the way, but both the majority and 
minority reports of the Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress at that time favored the free entry of sugar three years 
after our possessing the Philippines. 


What was the next step? In 1909 the treaty expired and we 
then passed a law that sugar should come in from the Philip- 
pine Islands, that all of the products of the Filipino industries 
should come into the United States free of duty with two or 
three exceptions—one of tobacco, one of rice, and with a limita- 
tion on sugar, limited to 300,000 tons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tinre of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. 1 yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. HUDSON. This was not done in accordance with any 
accepted principle, but with the passage of the tariff law at that 
time in 1918 this was corrected and placed us in a proper light 
und both parties on both sides of this House agreed. 
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What has been the history of the increase of Philippine sugar 
that we say we must put a limit on to save the beet-sugar 
industry? 

Now under those two laws we have gone along with our rela- 
tions to the Philippines to the present time, but what is the 
actual relations in reference to the sugar production in the 
islands and, therefore, its importations? 

In 1895 there was exported from the islands 336,075 long tons 
of sugar, and this was equal to the peak of production under 
Spain’s rule, and was muscavado sugar. Had there been in 
operation the modern mills of to-day the same cane would have 
produced 560,000 long tons, or, in other words, the export from 
cane reached in 1895 would have exceeded the exportation of 
any year up to and including 1927, Now let us see what the 
menace has been to the sugar-beet grower by the production by 
the Philippine Islands. In that same period, which has not 
involved an increase in exportations, Hawaii has increased from 
205,000 to 745,000 long tons, Porto Rico has increased from 34,000 
to 974,000. The beet-Sugar producer of the United States from 
32,000 to 974,000. The above were all sugar producers under the 
Anrerican flag, but in that same time Cuba had increased from 
336,000 to 5,000,000 long tons. In other words, the menace to the 
sugar-beet producers and the exportation of the industry has not 
been from importations of sugar from the Philippine Islands but 
rather from Hawaii and from Cuba. 

You ask why have the Philippines barely attained, during 
this period, to the production of 1895. Two very significant 
reasons can be given and those same reasons prove conclusively 
that there is no reason for limitation in the future tariff law. 

The land laws of the Philippine Islands outlined in the 
organic act for their government bar the sale or lease of 
public lands to any corporation or individual in excess of what 
is approximately 2,500 acres. Their basic law likewise forbids 
that private land, “ when leased by a corporation authorized to 
engage in agriculture” can not be so leased beyond the amount 
to any one person or corporation of 2,500 acres. It must also 
be further remembered that five-sixths of the land of the 
Philippine Islands is public land and that less than half of 
the private land is under cultivation. 

There is a well-recognized fact also that sugar can not be 
profitably cultivated in the tropics without the control of sey- 
eral times the above amount of land. With these facts in mind 
you can readily see that there can be no appreciable expansion 
of the sugar industry within the islands such as has occurred 
in Cuba, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 

The other reason beyond the land laws for the lack of ex- 
pansion of the sugar industry is the labor situation within the 
islands. The act of 1902 extended the Chinese exclusion laws 
to the islands. The Chinese is the only available outside labor. 
Cuba to make her expansion, used contract labor brought in 
from Hawaii, Jamaica, ete., which they allowed could not 
remain to become citizens and had to leave at the expiration 
of the contract season. Without this contract import of labor 
Cuba could not have made her expansion. The same thing is 
true of Hawaii, where the industry is maintained by recruited 
contract labor from outside. When America consumes Philip- 
pine or Porto Rican sugar, if I may refer to a homely, she has 
the sugar and the money within the confines of the American 
flag just the same as when she buys the beet sugar of the 
American farmer. But remember that is not true when we 
purchase Cuban sugar. 

The only argument for a limitation clause on Philippine 
sugar is that we may help the Cuban producer of sugar. It 
would in no way help the American producer either of beet or 
cane sugar neither would it affect the American market price. 

In conclusion, let me cite one or two things more and I trust 
that I shall not weary you too greatly in setting forth my 
reasons to offer a limitation clause on Philippine sugar, 

When viewed as a whole, the outstanding fact is that the 
Philippine Islands produce to-day less sugar per capita, less 
sugar for its area, and a less percentage of its total products 
in sugar than does any sugar-producing external territory tribu- 
tary to our market. Obviously, therefore, if there is to be a 
curtailing of the production of sugar, it should not begin with 
the least of the offenders, if it be an offense to produce a 
product so natural to these territories, 

The Hawaiian sugar producers, to keep up their present pro- 
duction of sugar, employ at present approximately 26,500 Fili- 
pinos, and recruit annually in the Philippine Islands approxi- 
mately 7,000 Filipinos for the cane fields of Hawaii. Some of 
these men remain in Hawaii, others return to the Philippine 
Islands, and.quite a number add to the number of Filipinos on 
the Pactfic coast, which has been a source of .complaint. by 
American labor on the coast. It would certainly seem that we 
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should not take the position that the Filipinos, to produce sugar, 
must migrate to Hawaii. 

In Porto Rico the situation is different. The labor of the 
sugar fields is Porto Rican, but at present all Porto Rican land 
available for the production of sugar is so utilized. 

The beet-sugar producer in the United States and the Louisi- 
ana producer of cane sugar are in different positions. Their 
industry is, and should be, highly protected. The market of the 
United States absorbs many times the total of their production. 
While they may be, with propriety, interested in the tariff, their 
interest can not, with propriety, extend to the sources from 
which the people of the United States secure the sugar which 
they themse.ves can not produce, 

One-eighth of the sugar which we bring into the United States 
comes from the Philippine Islands. This sugar has no appre- 
ciable effect on the market. The excluding of this sugar would 
mean the bringing in of an equivalent amount of Cuban sugar, 
and the price of sugar in the United States to the domestic pro- 
ducer would continue to be approximately the price of Cuban 
sugar, plus the duty on Cuban sugar on entering the United 
States. 

Now, I can not believe that any such backward step will be 
taken by America to-day. The American flag stands to-day not 
only for individual freedom but for freedom of trade for all 
people under that flag; and so long as we retain these islands 
under that flag we are in duty bound to give them the advantage 
of trade with the home country. Not only would it be wrong to 
do otherwise, but how foolish would it be from the standpoint of 
American policy? At this time America is engaged in an attempt 
to cultivate trade relations in the Orient, where trade relations 
to-day can only be cultivated through the cultivation of a con- 
fidence in American character and justice, and they can only 
exist when people believe in America’s reputation for fairness. 
Just think what it would do to that attempt on the part of 
America to cultivate oriental trade if our rivals could turn 
around and point to an attempt at unfairness and injustice to 
our own people under the American flag in these islands. 

In brief, what is the reason for the proposal for this limita- 
tion clause in our new tariff schedule? Only a scheme to 
further enrich the Cuban-American millionaire. It will be a 
trouble maker. General Wood left a record of magnificent serv- 
ice; Secretary of State Stimson, as governor of the islands, 
with his tactful, straightforward work, has left a monument of 
strength for us in the Far East. This limitation, in plain 
words, proposed to knock the props out from all their economic 
structure and turn 12,000,000 contented wards into 12,000,000 
suspicious subjects. 

My colleague from Michigan [Mr. ViNncENT], in an interview 
given a Michigan State paper, spoke of Porto Rico, after a 
recent visit there, as the little isle of good will; that it was 
the point of contact for this Nation with the Latin Nations of 
South America, demonstrating the fairness and humaneness of 
the American Nation. Mr. Chairman, shall we not be states- 
men and not selfish partisans in passing this new schedule so 
that these islands in the Far East shall be islands of “ good 
will” in our contact with the nations of the Orient? 

In conclusion, let me quote the following statement made by 
our former Governor General Stimson, now the Secretary of 
State: 


No words can adequately express the depths of my feeling on that 
subject, because the attempt to restrict freedom of trade between the 
islands and the United States represents about the worst possible 
backward step that could be taken in American policy. It would mean 
going back to those old doctrines of colonial relations of 300 years 
ago, which held that the colonies of a country existed solely for 
the benefit of the mother country and could be exploited at will by that 
country. It would mean going back to a doctrine which caused the 
withering up throughout the centuries of the flourishing colonies of 
Portugal and Spain and would have done it for Great Britain if it had 
not been for the American revolution. 

Now, I can not believe that any such backward step will be taken 
by America to-day. The American flag stands to-day not only for 
individual freedom but for freedom of trade for all people under that 
flag; and so long as we retain these islands under that flag we are in 
duty bound to give them the advantage of trade with the home 
country. Not only would it be wrong to do otherwise, but how 
foolish would it be from the standpoint of American policy? 

At this time America is engaged in an attempt to cultivate trade 
relations in the Orient, where trade relations to-day can only be culti- 
vated through the cultivation of a confidence in American character and 
justice, and they can only exist when people believe in America’s 
reputation for fairness. Just think what it would do to that attempt 
on the part of America to cultivate oriental trade if our rivals could 
turn around and point to an attempt at unfairness and injustice to 
our own people under the American flag in these islands, 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hare]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it is not my purpose to take up the time of the committee to 
discuss the question of farm relief in the abstract. The short 
time allotted to me I hope to devote entirely to a discussion of 
the bill under consideration. A great deal has been said about 
the bill promoting cooperation in agriculture. I have here a 
chart by which I hope to illustrate some of the features that 
will be emphasized in the operation of the bill. I think it is 
generally understood or recognized that the three fundamental 
operations involved in farm relief are surplus control, economic 
marketing, and stabilized production. 

I am convinced in my own mind that the importance of these 
three phases should be placed in the reverse order, because I 
believe that in the last analysis the farm problem will be solved, 
not first by surplus control, but first by stabilized production, 
then economic marketitig, and then surplus control. In this con- 
nection I wish to make clear that if in the operation of this 
bill the administrative officers are to deal with surplus control 
without taking definite steps looking to stabilizing production, 
I fear that it may do more harm than good, for there are 
certain fundamental principles that must not be lost sight of 
in dealing with this particular phase of the problem. We all 
understand that if the supply of any crop or farm commodity 
is reduced to less than enough to meet the demand an increase 
in price logically follows, and when the supply is greater than 
the demand prices decrease. I notice in the discussions for 
the last few days suggestions have been made that the surplus 
problem may be solved by finding out what supply will meet 
normal demands, and then, if there is a surplus above the nor- 
mal requirements, such surplus should be removed from the 
market and fed back into the market when the supply is less 
than the demand. This may be a very good idea, provided, 
in the operation, you are taking the necessary steps to regulate 
supply so as not to exceed the demand over a period of years; 
but if this is not done the producers of the particular crop or 
commodity will not be benefited. In other words, we must 
recognize the principle of economics that when you take a 


certain amount of a commodity off the market the price of the 
remaining commodity is not increased as much as the price is 
depressed when the same amount is put back upon the market. 
To illustrate, if the annual normal requirements for cotton 


amount to 15,000,000 bales and a crop of 16,060,000 bales is 
produced, it is easy to see that there is a surplus of 1,000,000 
bales, and a certain price would be reflected in the market. 
Now, if this 1,000,000 bales should be taken off the market, 
the price would increase, we will say, 1 cent per pound, or 
$5 per bale, which would amount to approximately $75,000,000 
for the entire crop. If the following year only 14,000,000 bales 
are produced, the supply, under this illustration, will be 
1,000,000 bales short, and the 1,000,000 bales removed the pre- 
vious crop may then be placed back on the market. But, accord- 
ing to a long-recognized principle of economies, this 1,000,000 
bales, when placed on the market, will depress the price not 
1 cent per pound, corresponding to the increase when removed 
from the market the year previous, but will depress the price, 
in the light of observation and experience, about 1% cents per 
pound, or $7.50 per bale, which would mean a reduction in re- 
turns on the 14,000,000-bale crop of $105,000,000, making the 
loss to the cotton producers for the two crops, under such a 
marketing system, to be $30,000,000. So, if you are going to 
make provision for taking the surplus of the market from a 
large crop and put it back on a smaller crop, you must, in the 
long, make some provision whereby the production of cotton 
over a period of years must be less than normal requirements ; 
otherwise, under such a system of marketing, the producers 
will in the end be the losers, just as they are to-day. I assume, 
therefore, that the framers of this bill recognized this principle 
of economics when they inserted that provision contained in 
paragraph (e) on page 10, which gives the board the right to 
withhold any loan or advance, if in its opinion such a loan or 
advance is likely to increase substantially the production of 
any agricultural commodity, so that there will be a surplus in 
excess of normal requirements. But, instead of using the lan- 
guage in the bill, I think you will come nearer stabilizing pro- 
duction by giving the producers of any particular crop to under- 
stand that if the total acreage to such crop is materially in- 
creased from year to year, the benefits to be derived under the 
law will not be available. However, I will not burden you 
with a further discussion of this particular phase of the bill 
at this time, because I discussed and illustrated the idea in 
detail on April 12, 1928, when I presented for consideration 
H. R. 10562 and emphasized the fact that you can not remove 
the surplus of any crop from the market and increase the 
price thereof without stimulating production, with an imcreasing 
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surplus to follow, unless effective steps are taken to stabilize 
production. 

Now, three things are necessary in handling the surplus. 
They are indispensable, namely, finance, storage, marketing. 
It matters not in what manner the surplus is controlled, these 
three elements must enter into it. That is, you must have 
money, you must have storage facilities or warehouses, and you 
must have an economic system of marketing. 

Much has been said about this bill developing cooperation 
among farmers. I am one who believes that cooperation, like 
charity, should begin at home; that is, Congress should, by ap- 
propriate legislation, see to it that existing governmental agen- 
cies cooperate in this plan for farm relief, and for this reason I 
have suggested in this surplus-control plan the use of existing 
instrumentulities of the Government known as the intermediate 
credit bank, the Federal warehouse system, and the cooperative 
marketing division of the Department of Agriculture. 

In other words, I would coordinate the activities of these 
three governmental agencies already in existence and have them 
cooperate in aiding in handling surplus farm crops and com- 
modities. Then we would take up the question of economic 
marketing, as shown by this chart [indicating], and I would 
utilize the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, because 
it is charged under the law with locating and finding markets 
for agricultural crops as well as manufactured products of this 
country. I would use the extension service in the Department 
of Agriculture. I would use the cooperative marketing division 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission and require these 
governmental agencies to cooperate and coordinate their activi- 
ties with the board in effecting more efficient and more economic 
marketing. 

And just here I may say that much has been said in this de- 
bate with regard to transportation. I believe the question of 
transportation is one of the vital questions that will enter into 
the final solution of the agricultural problem. The bill on page 
6 provides that this board shall make a study of the questions of 
transportation and make reports to Congress. I think we ought 
to go a little farther than that. I invite your attention to a 
section found in House bill 1227 which does go a little farther. 

For your information I will read section 6, on page 8 of the 
bill: 

The board shall have the right and authority to make inquiry, in- 
vestigate, file complaint, submit evidence, and conduct hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in case freight rates on trans- 
portation or freight charges on any farm commodity are found to be 
excessive. 


Mr. LARSEN. 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman who 
introduced that bill? 


Mr. HARE. With a certain amount of modesty I am glad 
to admit that it is a bill I introduced and had before Congress 
during the last session, and reintroduced it at this session. 
There is much similarity in the fundamentals of the two bills, 
although there are some provisions in the bill under considera- 
tion to which I do not fully subscribe and will discuss before 
I conclude, if I can do so in the time allotted. However, the 
point I am making, gentlemen, is this: It is well recognized 
that the transportation feature in the farm problem is just as 
vital as the surplus problem. It is just as vital as the stabiliza- 
tion problem. Then why should not this bill be definite, clear, 
and positive, and give the board the right to go out and investi- 
gate and report the findings of its investigation; and, if it 
should discover that there are discriminations, that there are 
excessive freight rates, then file a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the law, prosecute the complaint, 
and convince the commission that the rates are discriminatory 
and excessive and have them corrected? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Does not the gentleman think that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is better prepared and 
equipped to look into the question of transportation charges 
than 2a new board would be, such as is created by this bill? 

Mr. HARE. I will say in reply to the gentleman that he 
knows, as every other man knows, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does not generally take the initiative to find 
out whether the freight charges on a carload of watermelons 
from his State, my State, or some other State to a distributing 
center is excessive or discriminatory. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman will remember that the Sen- 
ate some years ago passed a resolution giving specific direction 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to inquire into that 
very question of transportation charges affecting agriculture. 
That was done under a specific resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. HARE. Yes; and I regret to say it has not been done. 
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Mr. STEAGALL. The investigation carried on by the House 
and Senate have found out more than the board could do for 
years in the way proposed by this legislation. 

Mr. HARE. But what has been done about it? If the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the law which the gentleman 
refers to has brought any relief to agriculture from excessive 
freight rates and discriminatory freight rates, I have not heard 
of it. If not, then I insist that the board provided for in this 
bill should be empowered to do so, and be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of securing fair, just, and reasonable freight rates 
just as it is going to be charged with the responsibility of han- 
dling surplus crops. You will remember a few years ago Con- 
gress created a cooperative marketing division in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose of encouraging, developing, 
and establishing cooperative marketing associations in the 
United States, and yet you come back to day and say that there 
is still a great marketing problem confronting agriculture and 
that we must pass a new law in order to obtain success. A 
warehouse division was created in the Department of Agri- 
culture to be used in taking care of surplus crops. You created 
intermediate credit banks to finance them in their storage oper- 
ations, but the farm problem is still unsolved. 

I agree with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
when he said this morning that the Membership of the House is 
not satisfied with the interpretation and analysis of this bill. 
We all believe in cooperative marketing associations. But the 
question has been raised here time and time again how under 
the bill we are going to guarantee that the farmers of the coun- 
try will join a cooperative association. 

If they do not join, if they do not avail themselves of it, 
then where will the relief come to agritulture? I think our 
efforts should be concentrated to devising a plan, a scheme, or 
a method that will encourage the producers of farm products 
to enter these organizations. To my mind when it comes to 
controlling the surplus through cooperative associations the 
only method that will induce farmers to join such associations 
will be to go to the intermediate-credit banks as they are, take 
the amount of money allowed under the law, and advance that 
money to the association, which generally is about 70 or 75 
per cent of the market value; get the remaining 25 or 30 per 
cent from the revolving fund and then the association will be 
in a position to advance the farmer the full market value of 
his crop or commodity prevailing at the time he places it in 
the association. If this arrangement is made they will have 
no objection to entering. To illustrate, if I am a cotton farmer 
and carry my cotton to market, and am offered 15 cents a 
pound on the street, and I know that I can go to the coopera- 
tive association and receive 15 cents a pound without further 
liability, I will carry it to the association and let the asso- 
ciation hold it until it is placed back on the market, and then 
if the advance in price is more than the carrying charges I 
will receive the difference. When this is done the, farmer will 
put his cotton into the association just as quick or quicker 
than he will sell it in the open market on the street; and in 
my opinion, if the board does not establish a policy whereby 
the farmer will receive just as much when he puts his com- 
modity into the association as he can get on the street or in 
the open market, cooperative marketing will continue to be a 
failure. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. What percentage of the farmers 
of your district and State belong to cooperative associations? 

Mr. HARE. Not over 6 or 8 per cent, or probably less. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. There are only 7 per cent in coop- 
eratives in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. HARE. But I take the position that if the farmer could 
get the market price for his crop when he sells it he would 
just as leave put it into the association as to sell it upon the 
street. Then if there is any advance in the price he would get 
the advantage of it, whereas if he sells it in the open market 
he loses title and the purchaser or manufacturer gets the 
advantage. ; 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Gladly. 

Mr. CRISP. I know the gentleman is a student of this 
question and I am sympathetic toward this bill. It has a great 
many features in it I heartily approve and have approved, as 
the gentleman knows, for several years, because I have advo- 
cated on this floor many of its provisions. The bill, of course, 
proposes to operate through cooperative marketing associations 
for dealing with the surplus. What inducement is there in the 
bill to get the farmers to enter into these cooperative associa- 
tiens and to form the stabilization corporations? In other 
words, if the plan funetions and a farmer does not enter into 
these cooperative associations he will receive the same price 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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for his commodity as a member of a cooperative. Now, what 
is the inducement to get the farmer to go into the cooperatives 
to be organized under this bill? 

Mr. HARE. I am glad the gentleman has asked this question 
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come a myth or “a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal ”; but if 
the price does advance after the surplus is removed from the 


| market under economic laws, then the price advance ought to 


because I am thoroughly aware of his interest in this legislation, | 


and I am not 
sideration is quite similar to the one he introduced and strongly 


advocated here last year, and I might say, in passing, that his 
bill failed to pass by only a few votes, and we see now that if | 


it had been substituted for the one that was passed the Presi- 
dent would have signed it and we would have had farm relief 
legislation a year ago and this extra session of Congress would 
have been wholly unnecessary. 

Now, in answer to your inquiry I have to say that I have 
been unable to find any provision in the bill carrying any 
special inducement whatever for farmers to join the coopera- 
tive associations. However, I assume that the board, in con- 
struing the broad powers given it under the bill to make loans 
to cooperative associations, will conclude that it has the right 
to make sufficient advances out of the revolving fund or through 
the intermediate credit banks and the revolving fund for an 
association to be able to pay the farmer the full market value 
of his erop at the time he is asked to place it in the associa- 
tion. If the board will adopt this interpretation and give the 
farmer to understand that he will not be charged with any lia- 
bility, but will be given the advantage of any advance in price, 
less the carrying charges, it will be sufficient inducement for 
him to join the cooperatives. On the other hand, if the board 
construes this bill in a way that the cooperatives can advance 
the farmer only 75 or 80 per cent of the market value of his 
crop and require him to wait 12 months for the balance, or 
permit the other 20 or 25 per cent to be eaten up in overhead 
expenses or carrying charges this bill, in so far as developing co- 
operative marketing, will be an absolute failure. 

There is, however, what might be termed a speculative pos- 
sibility of another inducement for farmers to join the coopera- 
tives, although I have not heard it suggested either by the 
framers of the bill or members of the committee reporting it. 
Section 6 of the bill provides for what is called stabilization 


corporations which, in effect, is the organized cooperatives of | 


a particular crop or commodity. I think I can best convey the 
point I am aiming at by illustration, and we will do this by 
making a number of suppositions. 
cooperative cotton associations; that they have a membership 
representing 7 per cent of the cotton growers in the United 
States, who produce 7 per cent of the cotton grown; and that 
each association is of equal strength in membership and amount 
of cotton handled. 

Now, if we should have a cotton crop of 18,000,000, the 
cooperatives would handle 1,260,000 bales. Suppose, further, 
that these associations form a stabilization corporation, the 
board, as I understand the bill, will advance the money neces- 
sary for the corporation to go out into the open market and 
purchase, say, 3,000,000 bales. Suppose, then, that the average 
price paid is 14 cents per pound and it is later placed back on 


the market at 17 cents per pound, the difference in purchase | 


and sale price would be $15 per bale. If the carrying charges 
amount to $10 per bale, there would be $5 per bale to be paid 
as dividend to the. stockholder associations, which would be a 
total of $15,000,000, or $1,500,000 for each association. Now, 
if this dividend is to be passed on to the members of each asso- 
ciation on the basis of the 126,000 bales held by each, it will 
mean that each member will receive a bonus of approximately 
$12 per bale in addition to the advance in price he would re- 
ceive for his own cotton. Of course, I do not know how the 
board is going to interpret this bill, but if I have made a proper 
interpretation or analysis as to how it will operate, I can see 
where the farmer in this illustration, who sold his cotton at 
14 per cents per pound on the open market, will not be long 
in learning that his neighbor who joined the cooperative sold 
his for 17 cents and received in addition a bonus of $12 per 
bale, and there will be no difficulty in inducing the former to 
sell through the association next year. If, however, the board 
places a different interpretation on the bill, my assumptions and 
conclusions are all wrong. 

Mr. CRISP. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. 
overhead charges of the cooperative? 

Mr. HARE. 
price is not advanced—and I repeat this—if when the surplus of 
a crop is removed from the channels of trade the price is not 
advanced sufficient to take care of the expenses, then all of our 
deliberations with reference to surplus affecting the market be- 


First, suppose there are 10 | 


If that is done, who is to pay the expenses and | 


unmindful of the fact that the bill under con- | 
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| agricultural problems. 
If when the crop is removed from the market the | 





be sufficient to take care of the carrying charges; and if it is not, 
then the whole scheme, gentlemen, sooner or later will be a 
failure. 

Mr. LARSEN. 
that point? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Has the gentleman taken into consideration 
the insurance feature which is advocated by the gentleman ap- 
pearing before the committee, Mr. Bledsoe, of Mississippi, and 
which was inserted in this bill purposely to take care of the 
very thing the gentieman has spoken of? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HARE. My time has expired and I regret I do not have 
the time to discuss that feature. 

Mr. LARSEN. I would like to say to the gentleman that I 
think the insurance feature does cover it. 

Mr. HARE. Possibly so. Lam not sure about it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
SURTNESS]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, at the very outset I want to say I am for 
this bill, I shall support it with my vote, and when it reaches 
the amendment stage shall so vote as to try to enact it at the 
earliest possible moment without any fundamental ehanges. 
although I do favor and will support some minor amendments 
that will be offered by others and expect to propose some amend- 
ments of my own. I expect to discuss those to-morrow or the 
next day when that stage is reached. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] this after- 
noon made very pointed and specific references to those of us 
who have ardently supported legislation along the lines of the 
old McNary-Haugen bill during the past five years, and he asked 
the question of those of us who are supporting this measure 
to-day whether we are “marching up the hill and marching 
down again.” 

I want to say to him and to those who may be interested, that 
as far as I am concerned, and I am speaking only for myself, 
I am in the same position as the distinguished former Vice 
President, General Dawes, was when he said to the Senate a 
few days ago, “I take back nothing.” I still believe that agri- 
cultural legisiation along the lines of the equatization-fee 
principle is the most effective way of dealing with our surplus 
problem and is the soundest, the most logical, and would prove 
the most effective farm legislation that could be enacted. 
[ Applause. ] 

Nevertheless, I want to be practical. I think I recognize a 
practical situation when I see it, and we might as well concede, 
all of us, that equalization-fee legislation can net be enacted 
into law at this time. 

But I want to say to those who believe as I do, and I want 
to say to the farmers and business men in my State who still 
believe in the equalization-fee principle, that the most effective 
thing we can do toward solving the farm problem at the earliest 


Will the gentleman yield for one question on 


and the reserve to be set up, as required under the bill, should | Possible date is to pass legisiation of this sort, the bill we have 


before us, give it a fair trial, help the farm board that will be 
established in every possible way and if after a couple of years 
of fair trial it is found that this legislation can not accomplish 
the desired result, the aim set out therein of placing agricul- 
ture on a basis of economic equality with other industries, 
then is the time for them and for others who believe in the 
equalization-fee principle, to come back here and put our facts 
and arguments before the Congress, and our case will be 
stronger than it has ever been before, and I believe that the 
President and the Congress will listen fairly to our plea. 

The views of the President and a large majority of this Con- 
gress are such that if we are to obtain any farm legislation it 
must be first along the lines of this bill. All people standing out 
either arbitrarily or honestly for other types of legislation are 
simply contributing to the defeat of any law on the subject. 
At best any plan is in the nature of an experiment and there 
are honest differences of opinion as to which is the best and 
whether any will work as expected by its sponsors. 

But the people of the United States have confidence in Presi- 
Most of them believe that under the general plan 
suggested in the Republican platform and with the aid of a 
competent farm board of his own choosing, he gan solve the 
I say they are back of him, hoping and 
believing that he will carry out the pledge made by him and his 
party faithfully and to the best of his ability. It will prove a 
difficult task. Let us as a Congress give him the machinery and 
the weapons he has asked for and not only that but give him 
every possible encouragement and wish him well. 
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Not much has been said in this discussion during the past 
few days with reference to the exact agricultural situation re- 
quiring legislation, and I do not want to bring any sob 
stuff before you. But I do think it is well to call the attention 
of the doubting Thomases to this chart which has been prepared 
by the Bureau of Economics in the Agricultural Department 
which I believe is different from any chart heretofore submitted 
to Congress, 
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ceded rather precipitously [indicating], but a great space inter- 
vened between the two. You will see the space between these 
two lines that represent in a graphic way the plight of agri- 
culture from 1921 to this very day. It is shown here that all 
this time, ever since the latter part of 1920, there has been a 
difference from 10 points to more than 25 points between the 
pre-war normal prices of what the farmer sells and what he 
buys, as compared with the normal situation existing during 
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This chart shows two plotted lines or curves, one the black 
line indicating the index farm prices on all agricultural com- 
modities as a whole, properly weighted, from 1910 to 1929. Most 
of you have seen that line before on a similar chart in former 
debates, but the dotted line on this chart is a different proposi- 
tion from that submitted heretofore on other charts, for this 
dotted line [indicating] represents the curve which shows the 
index during the same period of the retail prices of commodities 
which the farmers buy—not all nonagricultural commodities as 
on former charts, but of the commodities which the farmer 
actually buys, properiy weighted in a sound economic way in ac- 
cordance with the relative importance of each commodity 
purchased by farmers generally entering both into their cost of 
living and into their farm production costs. These facts show 
the true relationship for comparing farm income with farm 
outgo and the buying power of the farmers’ products in terms of 
what he needs and uses. 

The whole story of agriculture is shown in these lines better 
than I could give it to you in several hours’ discussion. Re- 
member this starts from a base of 100 as normal, that being 
taken as the pre-war period of 1910 to 1914, inclusive, a five- 
year period. 

These lines show graphically that during that period from 
1910 to 1914 [indicating] where they cross and recross each 
other that there was no substantial disparity for any length 
of time between them. Then the war time came and the rela- 
tive situation between them was almost normal except that all 
prices went up to a very high peak. Then after the war you 
will see that farm prices as represented here dropped from about 
235 to about 110 in the latter part of 1920 and early 1921. 
Naturally the retail prices of things the farmer bought like 
machinery and other commodities entering into the cost of 
production did not recede equally fast, but they likewise re 
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the last four years before the World War started in Europe. 
This discrepancy has amounted to billions of dollars during the 
last eight years, probably more than $15,000,000,000. 

I heard men on the floor of the House in 1924 and 1925 explain 
that this was so but that the lines were coming together again, 
if we would only not disturb matters by passing farm legisla- 
tion, and they said the lines would be back to a pre-war state, 
relatively, at an early date. In 1925 as capable men and as 
profound students as the gentleman from New York, Mr. Ogden 
Mills, said in substance, “ See, they are getting together now and 
in two or three years they will be back again to normal rela- 
tivity and farm prices may again exceed those of nonagricultural 
commodities.” 

Well, two, three, and four years have gone by since those 
arguments were made, and they have not come together; they 
are still apart [indicating]. Let us see how much. 

On January 1 last we find the farm price index stands at 133 
and the index price of commodities the farmers buy stands at 
156, a difference of 23 points. Divide 133 by 156 to determine 
the per cent these prices are out of proportion from normal 
conditions and you get 81. That means a difference of 19 per 
cent in the purchasing power of the farmer's product in terms 
of what the farmer buys, and I say you can not discount the 
purchasing power of any business 19 per cent and expect it to 
remain prosperous. You will notice that the 19 per cent reduc- 
tion is not a 19 per cent reduction of the net profits; it is a 19 
per cent reduction of the gross income of the farm. That, then, 
is the situation with reference to agriculture generally. It is 
no wonder the capital of many farmers has been impaired, 
their life’s savings destroyed, and their homes lost. 

But I want to emphasize one feature more particularly, and 
especially as it bears upon some export surplus crops. Later I 
want to discuss the importance of the question of marketing 
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the surplus of some of them if I can get the time. By the way, | legislation will prove of most remarkable benefit to them, but 


some speakers have discounted the importance of surplus crops 


because they constitute only from 15 to 20 per cent of the | 


total value of all farm commodities produced in the United 
States. But remember this: They are in every case the main 
cash crop of the farmer who raises them. This is true of cotton 
and of wheat. They leave the farm and are converted into 
-ash. Substantial amounts of the other crops never leave the 
farm. They are converted into hogs, as is the case largely 
with corn, into livestock, into poultry products. In fact, much 
of them are used for food on the farm, such as eggs, milk, 
cream, butter, meats, and so forth, but all are included in the 
estimate of 80 or 85 per cent. The relatively low percentage 
of export surplus crops does not for these reasons fairly indi- 
cate their real importance either to individual farmers or to 
large sections of the country. Remember, too, that aid is more 
sorely needed in connection with these crops than with almost 
any other. It would he a tragedy not to keep them in the 
picture when we are passing farm legislation. 

So I want to emphasize the fact that there are some farm 
crops which are in an infinitely worse position than agriculture 
as a whole, as indicated by the general lines shown on this 
chart, and, of course, naturally, there are other farm products 
that must be in a better one, for these lines represent the general 
average. For instance, I obtained from the bureau to-day the 
price index number of wheat as it has been during the past 
few months, and I found that wheat last September, when most 
of us were marketing our 1928 crop, stood at 107, while the 
commodities the wheat farmer must buy stood at index 156. 
In October the wheat price index was 112, in November 110, 
December 111, January 111, February 118, and in March 118. 
In other words, if the wheat index prices were placed on this 
chart we would have another line at least 20 points lower than 
the general farm line. If you get the percentage of reduction 
in the purchasing power of wheat as compared wfth normal 
times what do you find? Divide 111, where wheat stood last 
December, by 156, the retail price index at that time, and you 
get 71 per cent, a reduction in the purchasing power of the 
wheat farmer of 29 per cent as compared with the pre-war level. 
This is bad for you who want to sell him your products, but 
infinitely worse for him whose very existence is in many cases 
at stake. 

Is there a problem before us in trying to figure out what can 
be done with reference to an export surplus crop like wheat? 
Surely I have made out a case for sympathetic consideration. 
Can you blame us if we insist that we must not lose sight of 
the surplus problem when applied to a crop like wheat? Nat- 
urally, we want to be sure that we are not left out of the picture 
in this legislation. What are the main differences between the 
McNary-Haugen bill and the present bill, in so far as trying to 
handle the surplus problem is concerned? Let us not fool our- 
selves or the people about the matter. Let us tell them just 
what the exact facts are, so that the farmers themselves can go 
to work and organize, if need be, in such a way as to get the 
benefit of the law when it is enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Primarily the situation is this. Under the 
equalization fee of the McNary-Haugen bill, in substance, all of 
the farmer’s products upon those crops on which an operating 
period would be declared would be put into a compulsory pool 
controlled by a governmental agency, and the surplus would be 
sold abroad for the regular world price by the agency provided 
by that legislation, and the producers themselves would take 
“are of the loss in the marketing of that surplus through the 
equalization fee, it being the aim to maintain the domestic 
market for export surplus crops at the world price plus the 
tariff or possibly at times plus also the cost of transportation. 
In other words, the theory of that bill was that an agency should 
step in and be able to handle the commodity in exactly the same 
way as you or I could handle it, or as a cooperative associa- 
tion could handle it if it had substantially 100 per cent control 
of the commodity. We have no such cooperatives. This bill 
does not provide an agency to handle the crop in such a way, 
but this bill does provide encouragement for the farmers to 
organize in such a way that they may be able to obtain control 
of the marketing of any particular commodity and handle it 
in such a way as was contemplated by the old McNary-Haugen 
bill; but instead of having it handled by a governmental agency 
it would be handled by cooperatives and by stabilization corpo- 
rations organized by the producers, and the bill provides 
liberally for loans to such organizations in conducting necessary 
operations. We all concede that if it is possible to get the 
farmers organized in that way there is no question but that this 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to 
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in fairness to myself I must say that I recognize that the job 
of organizing the walnut growers out in the State of California, 
or, possibly, the tobacco growers in the State of Kentucky, into 
such an organization that they can substantially control the 
marketing of the commodity in any one season, is one thing, 
while the job of going about and organizing all of the farmers 
throughout this country who raise hogs or who market pork 
and lard, or who raise livestock, or who raise wheat, is an 
entirely different proposition. 

I wish them well; I hope it can be done, but I can foresee 
very serious difficulties. The dairy industry is now fairly well 
organized in places and will possibly be ready to obtain help if 
such is needed. The same is true of some fruits, vegetables, and 
the like. My real concern is whether such farmers as those who 
grow wheat can ever do likewise. - When we stood for the 
MeNary-Haugen bill with its equalization fee principle, some 
charged we were radical. I must say to those who made that 
charge and who now seem to be supporting this bill that we 
were not as radical then as they are now, for we urged that the 
farmers themselves pay the losses on exportable surpluses, 
while this legislation contemplates a marketing system to be 
built up by a system of loans from the Government, which in 
turn contemplates at least some substantial losses. But it goes 
further than those of us originating the equalization-fee prin- 
ciple dared suggest, for it also contemplates that Federal funds 
out of the Treasury of the United States may be loaned to a 
cooperative association for the purpose—for the use of that 
association itself—to go out and build up its own membership. 
The Government becomes an indirect promoter. What more 
may this result in? If the plan is successful, the Government 
may have sponsored and loaned money to help wipe out many 
of the instrumentalities, call them middlemen if you like—grain 
elevators, creameries, flour mills, cotton gins, and what not, 
which are supposed to be rendering some service to-day. I 
do not believe this will be the result, but some of its most ardent 
proponents have so claimed. I hope some waste and inefficiency 
ean be eliminated, also unreasonable profits that may be found 
anywhere along the line. I say, however, that on principle, on 
fundamental logic as to what a Government is intended to be 
for, there is not much justification for anyone to defend this 
bill upon the theory that it is not as radical as the equalization- 
fee provision of the McNary-Haugen bill. You had better stand 
upon the general public good which you think it will accomplish 
and which I hope is possible of attainment. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I prefer not to; I am trying to hit a few 
high spots in material in which I could well use three hours. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Along the lines the gentleman is speaking 
of, does not this bill put the Government into business? 

Mr. BURTNESS. No; I do not think that, nor to the same 
extent as the old McNary-Haugen Dill. I think this bill is 
intended simply to encourage cooperatives, to loan money to 
them both for organization and business purposes, and that it 
does not put the Government into business any more than the 
Government is in business in various loaning functions, loans to 
the merchant marine, or to farmers through the Federal farm 
loan board where the Government may, of course, lose some 
money. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Would it not put the other fellow out of 
business? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I have made my statement with reference 
thereto, and it has to stand for whatever it is. Others may 
draw their own conclusions as to probable results. 

I want to emphasize to you the importance of making this bill 
so plain that the board can not misunderstand it; that one of 
the ultimate purposes of Congress in passing this legislation is 
to give that board a mandate that they must do what they can 
to remedy such a situation as I have shown with reference to 
wheat, where the line would be down here [indicating on chart] 
and the line of the farmer’s cost would be up here [indicating]. 
You can not remedy that situation without taking care of the 
surplus, and I think when the board starts out it ought to be 
willing to recognize that fact. Only the other day, on Friday, 
on page 152 and page 153 of the Recorp, you will find a number 
of tables that I put into the Recorp showing the relative price 
of hard spring wheat in the Minneapolis market and the Cana- 
dian market. I can not help smiling sometimes when some of 
our friends on the right side of the aisle here tell us that our 
wheat in the Northwest is selling for less than wheat at Port 
Arthur or some other Canadian market, and also again when some 
enthusiastic Member on the Republican side gets up and makes 
even a more ridiculous assertion and states that our wheat is 
selling for 42 cents more per bushel than the Canadian wheat. 
Of course, it all shows that when they make those assertions 
they have not made any study of the matter at all. I put the 
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exact facts in the Rrecorp. You people can draw your own con- 
clusions, but before you study these figures you ought to under- 
stund that unfortunately we are unable to compare exactly 
comparable wheat, for we do not agree in this country upon 
what wheat is strictly comparable to certain grades in Canada. 
It is generally admitted that Manitcba No. 1 is a better wheat, 
for it is of higher standard as to weight and other factors than 
the United States standard No. 1 northern. 

Many say that No. 3 Manitoba is fairly comparable to No. 1 
northern. Bear that in mind in reaching your conclusions. The 
point I am trying to make to-day is not exactly how much 
benefit we get or do not get from the tariff, but the point is 
that whenever we have a relatively small crop of wheat in the 
United States, and particularly when we have a relatively small 
crop of northern spring wheat of high protein content, in that 
season we get reflected back to us substantially the full amount 
of the tariff. 

That was the exact case in the year 1923, when our wheat 
tariff was 30 cents. The tables prove it and you do not have 
to accept anybody’s word. When 1924 came along, when we 
raised a big crop both throughout the country and particularly 
in the Northwest, not a penny of the tariff was reflected back to 
us. When 1925 came again we had most of the tariff reflected 
back to us in the price paid to the farmer, but not all thereof— 
about 25 cents. If you will examine the figures for the crop cf 
1926, you will find that during the subsequent marketing season 
we had the benefit of perhaps 10 to 12 cents a bushel, That 
is also what we have had this year. In 1927 the situation was 
unusual. No benefit was reflected till December, 1927, when 
the situation changed. From December, 1927, to April, 1928, the 
benefit amounted to 6 or 8 cents, while from April to August it 
amounted to at least 18 cents per bushel. 

No better evidence can be given showing the need of surplus 
control. Segregate it, do not raise it, or get it out of the way ia 
some manner and our American prices will stay above world 
prices. I am glad the chairman and other members of the 
Agricultural Committee have in response to questions I have 
asked them on the floor said one of the purposes set out in the 
language to maintain “ advantageous domestic markets” is that 
of reflecting the full benefit of the tariff, if possible, to export 
surplus crops. That can be done if the surplus can be seg- 
regated. To the board that will be appointed I would em- 
phasize the importance of solving in a practical and effective 
way the surplus problem. I think you will agree with me that 
it is a tragedy to have a-situation where a small surplus controls 
the price of the entire crop. Let us have the price in domestic 
consumption which would prevail if there were no export 
surplus. 

Let me give an analogous illustration: We raise more than 
half the flax we use in the United States. Assume our con- 
sumption is 40,000,000 bushels and our production is something 
less than 30,000,000. Even if we increase the production to 
38,000,000, we would get a full benefit of the present tariff of 
40 cents a bushel, but if we raise just a little more than that, 
we would be confronted with the danger of having the price of 
flax cut down 40 cents per bushel overnight. Certainly this 
would be a tragedy to the producer, and the consumer would 
get the flax at less than an American standard price. 

The same argument applies to existing surpluses. Let us 
try to get an American price for at least that portion consumed 
in America. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SANDLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I have never known one subject pending before the Con- 
gress about which so much has been said and so little done as 
in the case of this proposed farm relief legislation. For yeurs 
Members of Congress have realized that some legislation should 
be passed to relieve the farm situation. 

Everybody in this House knows what is going to happen. 
This bill will be passed as reported. So why all this delay and 
all this talk? I sometimes think that the press of the country 
is justified in its criticism of Congress by such proceedings 
as we have had dealing with this subject. We have seen farm 
leaders in the House—and I am not criticizing them—on both 
sides who have reversed their position on this question. A bill 
with the equalization fee in it can not be passed now, or one 
with the debenture plan in it. If they did pass such a bill it 
would be vetoed. Then why waste time in passing bills con- 
taining such features? 

We realize now in advance that the debenture plan when 
offered will be ruled out of order. I am just guessing at it, 
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but I believe I have guessed right. I think the Members who 
are now listening to me will agree with me as to that. 

Some Members have announced to the House that they have 
ordered their summer clothes and are going to sit it out as 
against the other body should the debenture plan be adopted 
by that body, although it will take all summer. Why not get 
through with it and let the farmers and the people of the coun- 
try know what they are going to get? I do not know what 
effect the provisions of this bill is going to have on wheat or on 
other articles, but I think I know what effect it will have on 
cotton. On cotton I think it will have very little effect unless 
the cotton producers organize cooperative associations. 

Some Members have discussed the great power that will be 
vested in this board. There is very little power conferred in 
reality. 

Some of my friends at home asked me before Congress met 
what legislation would be passed. I said, “ Nothing will be 
passed that will be effective unless you organize.” Unless the 
farmers are organized they can not possibly receive any benefit 
from this bill, because the advances to be made must be to 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled organizations. If the pro- 
visions of this bill will cause the farmers to organize, then that 
is a benefit that I can see will come from the enactment of 
this measure. I hope it will do that. Over a period of five or 
six years there is no surplus in cotton, and if it was marketed 
in an orderly manner eventually the cotton farmer would get 
his money out of it. 

I do not want the people whom I have the honor to represent 
to believe that I am casting my vote for something that will 
give them immediate relief,: because they are going to be dis- 
appointed if they think they are going to get that immediate 
relief. The final result depends upon their initiative and their 
organization in order that they may receive -the benefits of 
this legislation. I have no criticism to make of the President. 
I believe he’ will try to see that the board appointed carries out 
the provisions of this bill. I have the faith in the President to 
believe that he will do that. 

I am going to support the bill, but I want to go on record 
as saying that I do not want the people I represent to believe 
we are handing them immediate relief, because they are not 
going to get it under this bill. I will say to them now, as I 
have said to them before, if they are to receive any benefit from 


this or any kindred measure they must depend upon their own 
intelligence, their own energy, and on their own cooperation in 
order to receive it. 

I shall vote for this bill with conflicting emotions of hope 
and fear—hope that it will be of great benefit to the farmers 


of the country and the fear that it will not. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SHAFFER]. 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, we hear a great deal of criticism these days about 
consolidations and combinations; nevertheless, this bill proposes 
the greatest combination and consolidation of all history, and 
I favor it because it is proposed in the interest of the public 
welfare. 

There seems to be considerable apprehension on the part of 
the Representatives from the great consuming districts that this 
bill will greatly increase the cost of living. To my mind this 
should not happen, but it will serve as a great protection to 
consumers as well as producers. 

I want to briefly discuss this phase of the proposition. 

The success or failure of this undertaking will depend entirely 
on the farmers themselves. If they take charge of their own 
business, as they can under the provisions of this bill, it will 
suceeed, and the farmers and consumers both will be benefited. 
On the other hand, if they refuse to avail themselves of this 
opportunity, and by so doing elect to have the speculators and 
the exploiters of both consumers and producers fix the prices of 
their products, and thereby manage their business, then failure 
will be boldly written upon the face of this law. 

To take charge of their business will hurt no one. I there- 
fore propose to vote for this bill and give the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to merchandise and price the fruits of his labor, a right 
guaranteed to and enjoyed by all other industries, and for the 
first time in history place agriculture “on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries.” 

I have the honor of representing one of the great districts 
of this Nation, where cattle and sheep are grazed on very ex- 
pensive lands, fattened on bluegrass, and shipped to market; 
and the price for the same is fixed, not by the producer or con- 
sumer but, on the other hand, by the buyer—the packer, the 
speculator. No other business could have so long endured under 
such circumstances... No other man takes a greater gamble than 
the cattle raiser. Think about buying high-priced stock cattle 
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this fall, to be wintered, fed, cared for, grazed, and shipped a 
year hence, and the purchaser to fix the price. 

Lambs and cattle must be shipped in season and when fat, 
and it is common knowledge that the first carloads bring fancy 
prices, and then when the stockyards are filled the market 
breaks and the price goes to the bottom. Shippers are unable 
to hold; they must sell and take the price fixed by the packer. 

Cattle may be bringing 15 cents per pound to-day, and the 
market break and sell to-morrow at 12 cents per pound. This 
means a loss of $40 or $50 a head on cattle, and farms all over 
the country tumble into the pockets of the packers. 

This decline and low price is not reflected in the price paid 
by .the consumer. Yeu pay the same price for your steak out 
of the low-priced cattle as you do for the fancy-priced. It makes 
no financial difference to the consumer under the present sys- 
tem whether the producer gets 7, 9, 12, 15, or 18 cents per pound 
for his lambs or cattle. Then why not stabilize the market and 
give the farmer the higher price and let him prosper? The 
speculator robs both the farmer and the consumer. 

Take apples, for example. It makes no financial difference to 
you, under our present system, whether the farmer gets one-half, 
1, or 2 cents apiece for his apples. You always pay the same 
price. Then why not stabilize the market and give the apple 
grower the best price? 

Cabbage is extensively raised in my district. The price will 
start at $2. $3, or $4 per hundred pounds. Then it declines, and 
declines to 50 or 75 cents per hundred pounds, and in many cases 
the farmer pays the freight and gives his product to the dealer. 
This decline or gift, as the case may be, of the product, is not 
reflected in the price paid by the consumer. 

A head of cabbage which brings the farmer one-half, 1, 2, or 
3 cents will sell on the market at 15 to 25 cents. You pay from 
ten to twenty times as much for your cabbage as the farmer 
gets. The same high level is maintained so far as you are 
coneerned. Then why not give the cabbage grower a chance? 


This same situation exists in practically all farm products. 
It is, therefore, incumbent upon you, who represent the con- 
sumers in their interests, to help us write this law upon the 
statute books. 

If this bill is enacted, what will the psychological effect be? 
The cattle raisers, for example, will serve notice on the packers 
this season that unless they deal fairly with them they will 


be in the packing business next season. Then, for the first 
time in the history of this industry, the producers will be asked, 
“ Well, gentlemen, what do you ask for your cattle?’ And they 
will bargain and agree upon the price for the first time. 

The stabilization of the market will, under this bill, safeguard 
the farmers, provided, however, the farmers’ products are ade- 
quately and properly protected, and this we will demand at the 
hands of this Congress. 

Meats canned in other countries are to-day sold in my dis- 
trict—-a cattle country—for less than meats produced and 
canned in this country. This must be stopped. It is commonly 
reported that the packers—the professed friends of the pro- 
ducers and consumers, if you please—are importing millions of 
pounds of canned meat into this country, attempting to defeat 
the very purpose of this legislation and the proposed tariff law 
before they are written into law. 

It is my opinion that America as a whole is vitally interested 
in the relief of agriculture. The future growth and development 
of this Nation depends on the prosperity of agriculture, the 
basic industry of our country. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. I will be pleased to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman really entertain any 
hope that at any time in the immediate future or in the remote 
future the cattle raisers can establish their own packing houses 
under this bill? 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. I certainly do; yes, sir. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, it is a very remote hope. 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. In my opinion it will never be 
necessary for that to be done. When the cattle raisers of this 
country tell the packers that they propose to do it, with this 
$500,000,000 within their reach, they will then agree upon a fair 
price, and therefore it will never be necessary for the farmers 
of the country to go into the packing business. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will find the packers so 
hard-boiled that they are not worried about anything we may 
say or do here. 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. It is because they are hard- 
boiled that it is necessary for this law to be enacted and because 
they have been unfair and fraudulent 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. To both sides. 
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Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia (continuing). Not only with the 
producer but with the consumer as well. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I feel that I am in full accord 
with almost everything the gentleman has said, but does the 
gentleman believe that the farmers can ever be placed on an 
equality with other industries until by organization or otherwise 
they are permitted and enabled to name the price of the product 
which they sell? 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. No, sir; but this legislation 
creates great governmental agencies, and if the farmer sees fit 
to take advantage of them they will place him in position to 
price the products of his farm. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. : 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARNoLp]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I expect to support. this bill, although it is not the character 
of bill I had hoped the Committee on Agriculture would present 
to us for our consideration. 

It has some merit in it, of course, and a vote for it is justi- 
fied only on the theory that it is a start in the direction of 
agricultural relief, and Congress in the future will be here to 
remedy its defects. We are told to meet Executive approval 
it must be in the form substantially as presented. So we have 
no choice left us in the matter. 

Both political parties in the last national campaign pledged 
themselves to adequate farm relief. This bill in its present 
form does not do justice to agriculture. It is a disappoint- 
ment. It is but a gesture. Let us hope it is at least a gesture 
in the right direction, and in the very near future a bill will 
be placed on the statute books that will do justice to this great 
basic industry in America. The American farmer is entitled 
to an American price level for the commodities he produces. 
A price level above the prevailing world price level commen- 
surate with that enjoyed so long by the industrial interests. 
Any legislation designed to give adequate relief must necessarily 
be directed to that end. 

That means an effective agency for handling and controlling 
the surplus to prevent its unduly depressing the price of that 
portion sold and used in the domestic market. Adequate sur- 
plus control coupled with improved marketing agencies and a 
readjustment of the tariff in the interest of agriculture will 
solve the problem, but the expenses of surplus control and 
effective marketing facilities can not be borne by a few. All 
who benefit should contribute proportionately. I had sincerely 
hoped that at this session of Congress, in view of the fact 
that our great political parties in the recent campaign went 
on record for full and complete farm relief, a full measure 
of relief, in so far as that can be accomplished by  legis- 
lation, would be presented and written into law at the first 
opportunity. 

Something must be done to restore agriculture to a plane 
of equal opportunity with trade and industry, and we should 
not invite further demoralization by procrastination. The day 
has already been postponed too long. This bill places the 
burden of success on the group of farmers who are willing 
voluntarily to enter cooperative associations and shoulder and 
earry the burdens of all, both members of cooperatives and 
nonmembers. 

Voluntary organization through cooperative association is the 
groundwork of the structure in this bill, and those who come 
into cooperatives come of their own volition and assume all 
the burdens and obligations. Those remaining on the outside 
will receive corresponding benefits without assuming the respon- 
sibilities and obligations. If successful, it must have the effect 
of raising the price level of farm commodities for the farmer. 
If it raises the price level, all producers will benefit, whether 
in or out of cooperatives. Under these conditions farmers will 
be loath to align themselves with cooperative associations. 

Cooperatives have a struggle at best and when they are 
loaded down with obligations which will inure to the benefit 
of nonmembers as well as members, incentive to the voluntary 
growth of cooperative associations is removed. Cooperatives 
ought to be encouraged and men joining cooperatives should not 
be penalized by having to shoulder the obligations of the entire 
industry. There never will be a time when the farmers of the 
country, owing to their diversity of thought, interests, and 
geographical location, will, or can, voluntarily combine to such 
an extent as to give them unified bargaining power. It is within 
the range of possibilities, but not within the range of prob- 
abilities. Men will stay out of cooperatives when they can get 
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advantages similar to that of a cooperative member, and avoid 
assuming the burdens and obligations of carrying on. That has 
been the history of cooperative associations and always will be. 

Cooperative associations and stabilization corporations may 
borrow money from the Government by this bill, and we nat- 
urally assume that the board, having the power to fix the rate 
of interest, will fix a reasonably low rate to obtain money 
from the Government for the development of their marketing or- 
ganizations and stabilization corporations for the purpose of 
taking up the surplus of any commodity and carrying it along 
and selling it abroad on the markets of the world, or feeding it 
out in channels of domestic trade and commerce as advantage- 
ously as possible for maintaining a higher price level. But the 
interest must be paid and advancements must be repaid, and it 
is only those who voluntarily form cooperative associations, 
and. through the cooperative associations stabilization corpo- 
rations that have this burden resting on them. 

Consumers will buy their raw supplies and their food prod- 
ucts as cheaply as possible and they will always find a source 
of supply outside the cooperatives and stabilization corpora- 
tions. Those who are willing to assume the burdens and obli- 
gations of the cooperatives will find the burden entirely too 
heavy to carry to maintain a higher price level, when they are 
obliged to come into competition with the products of nonmem- 
bers. In the end it will mean the breaking down of the coopera- 
tive associations and the failure of stabilization corporations, 
Those who argue that legislation can not help the farmer will 
greet you with the old familiar saying, “I told you so.” 

The only way that I see the matter can be handled success- 
fully is for some plan to be worked out whereby the entire com- 
modity that goes into the channels of trade will bear its pro- 
portionate part of the burdens. Such a plan supplies the in- 
centive to membership in cooperatives. By joining no addi- 
tional burdens are assumed. If the burden is distributed 
among all those who benefit, then cooperatives will flourish and 
grow. A unified bargaining power will be vested in the co- 
operatives and stabilization corporations and the bargaining 
power of the organized producers of the Jand will really be- 
come effective and worth while to the American farmer. 

Those of us who are sincerely interested in effective farm 
relief had hoped that the Agricultural Committee of the House 
would keep this principle in mind and report to us a bill 
whereby the burden would be spread over the entire commodity 
and a real, effective plan of farm relief placed upon the statute 
books. No venture can be a complete success when those who 
benefit alike do not share the burdens equally—when a part 
of those benefited must share the burdens of all. 

The difference, in my judgment, between a proportionate dis- 
tribution of the burdens among all those benefited and imposing 
the entire burden only upon those who voluntarily enter co- 
operative associations is the difference between success and 
failure. 

Another serious defect in the bill is that there is no provision 
that would act as a deterrent to overproduction. Suppose the 
cooperatives seek to curtail production for the purpose of ren- 
dering the surplus less burdensome. There would be no in- 
centive on the part of the nonmembers to cooperate with them 
in curtailing production, as nonmembers are not burdened with 
the expense of buying, storing, and handling the surplus, and 
at once the noncooperative would come into competition with 
the cooperative. There being no restraint on greater production 
by the noncooperatives, their production stimulated would add 
to the sum total of the surplus, thereby increasing the burdens 
already assumed by the cooperative associations and stabiliza- 
tion corporations. 

It would have a tendency to break down what effectiveness 
the cooperative might have. Two forces pulling in opposite di- 
rections, the one counterbalances the other in proportion to the 
relative strength of each. I do not see how the present plan 
can be effective to give the farmer the relief both parties in the 
recent campaign pledged to give. 

Before this bill can be a success it will necessitate the or- 
ganization of the farmers of the country into voluntary coopera- 
tive associations, including practically the entire six and one- 
half million farmers of the country. 

Now, I am a strong believer in the principle that those who 
are to benefit should bear proportionately the expense of con- 
ducting the business. We have heard quite a little discussion 
here as to the equalization fee, and I care not by what name 
you call it, all that an equalization fee is, or ever was, is a plan 
or device whereby all those who are to benefit contribute propor- 
tionately to the expense of making those benefits possible. 

It seems to me that in the consideration of legislation in the 
interest of the farmer we should do what we can to encourage 
cooperative marketing. By this bill you are not only doing 
nothing to encourage them, but you are placing a penalty on 
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each and every man who voluntarily comes into the cooperative 
association, because those who are in must bear the burden, and 
those who are not in will not bear the burden. 

That is the way this matter impresses me, and 1 believe that 
instead of men being anxious to go into the cooperative asso- 
ciations the tendency will be the other way, to hesitate and 
refuse, and the whole plan in this bill will perish in the making. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is not that the trouble with the cooperative 
associations to-day? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Cooperatives always have had trouble and 
always will have. Not more than 7 per cent of the producers of 
the country to-day are organized into cooperative associations. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not true that there are more successful 
cooperative associations to-day than ever before in the history 
of agriculture? 

Mr. ARNOLD. That may be true; I do not question that. 
But in order to make the plan successful the growers of these 
products must be in cooperatives; they must stand together 
and in sufficient number to unify the bargaining power. You 
can not have a unified bargaining power as to any commodity 
until enough men voluntarily come into the cooperative asso- 
ciation to control the major portion of such commodity. I 
should think that it would require 75 or 80 or probably 90 per 
cent of the farmers of the country to voluntarily enter into 
cooperative associations to give them the power of unified bar- 
gaining. 

I do not believe, in view of what I have just stated, this per- 
centage of farmers will ever voluntarily go into cooperatives. 
With the price level being raised, those who are outside of the 
cooperatives immediately come into competition with those who 
are in cooperatives, by throwing their products on the market. 
There being no restraining influence on them, no deterrent to 
increased production, the more they produce, the more they will 
throw on the market, thereby depressing the market, and the 
greater they will increase the burden of the cooperatives. 

The more I think of it, the more I study the contents of the 
bill and think of its practical workings—and we should be 
practical above everything else—the more I am convinced that 
this bill will fail in the avowed purpose of giving the American 
producer of agricultural products, a distinct American market, 
commensurate with that enjoyed by trade and industry under 
legislation enacted in their behalf. 

It seems to me that there is a joker in this bill. I do not 
know whether it was placed there by design or not, but it 
seems to me that this joker will absolutely nullify whatever 
beneficial effects it may have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish the gentleman from Kentucky 
would give the gentleman more time, so that he can explain to 
us about the joker. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes more. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNeERs] will 
give up that much of his time. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, subsection (e) of section 5 of 
the bill provides that no loan or advance shall be made if in 
doing so it is likely to increase production of any commodity 
of which we produce a surplus. This in effect reads out of the 
bill aid for those commodities it is the declared intention of 
benefiting. If the bill is a success at all it must have the 
effect of raising prices, and if you raise prices, of course it is a 
spur to production. Then, if it is a spur to production, the Fed- 
eral farm board would say, when approached for a loan, “ No; 
production will be increased, and by the terms of this section 
we can not loan you the money.” ‘The bill, therefore, becomes 
devitalized, absolutely ineperative, so far as any beneficial 
effects to the farmer as to the commodities of which we produce 
a surplus are concerned. In other words, the. board can loan 
him money so long as it does not do him any good, but just as 
soon as it will do him good the board can not loan him a dollar. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. O'Connor}. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman and Members 
of the House, I recognize that this Government operates under 
a party system; and in spite of the fact that it has been said 
here that this bill was not indorsed in either platform, both 
parties promised the farmer some sort of relief. As a private 
citizen, as a voter whose yote has been solicited at various 
times, I have been interested in recent years to watch the 
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various plans that Congress has attempted to adopt for farm 
relief, 

I am supporting this measure first because whether I like 
it or not, whether it will prove to be wise or not, I consider it 
a party measure. The Republican Party, the party in power, 
will get either the blame or the credit for whatever legislation 
is passed here. I helieve in party government. I believe in 
strong parties. I deplore the growing tendency of party organi- 
zation and party government to become weaker. Under the 
party system weak parties mean weuk government, strong par- 
ties mean strong government. 

There is danger in unanimity. I wish that the minority party, 
instead of favoring farm relief, were rigorously opposing it. In 
that event if the theory is unsound it would be exposed. If the 
bill has faults, we would find them. Weak spots—an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen them. If there is a better way than the 
way proposed by this bill, let us hear about it. The careful con- 
sideration of opposing views tends to bring sound legislation. 
When everybody thought alike nobody thought at all. 

My purpose in speaking is this: While I am going to support 
this bill I do not propose to do so without facing the facts and 
the situation involved by this legislation. These observations 
are not made for the purpose of getting me votes among the 
many farmers who live in my district, but rather to clear away 
some of the underbrush that obscures our vision so that we can 
see where we have come from in arriving at the present situa- 
tion, where we are to go from here, the way we should go, why 
we should go that way, and probably. where we will arrive, and 
what may happen in the arriving. 

I favor this bill because I believe it will not only be a benefit 
to agriculture but in the long run to the entire country. 

I believe the farmers have been suffering under a good many 
illusions about this matter. It has been said on the floor of 
this House again and again that we should give the farmer 
economic equality, hinting always that the thing we are doing 
here has been done for industry in other lines, and the Federal 
reserve act and the tariff act have been quoted as examples. 
While I vote in favor of this measure, I recognize that it is an 
absolute departure from the theory and genius of American 
Government, and it would have been considered too socialistic 
for the Great Commoner to have advocated back in 1896, but 
times have changed since then. It is not like the tariff policy. 
The tariff did not put the Government into financing and back- 
ing some one particular line of business. It created a condi- 
tion that made a market for American manufactured and agri- 
cultural products by giving labor high wages, a consequent high 
standard of living, and thereby the biggest and best buyers in 
the world. Our Federal reserve system was a help to the credit 
system, and we are all interested in and helped by having a 
sound credit system for the country. For years the farmer 
has been told that big business became big and bad because the 
yovernment in some way had waved some magic wand and 
helped it, gave it unfair advantage. This is not true. The Gov- 
ernment for a long time endeavored to unscramble the Standard 
Oil Co., and now we are doing our best to find out how to get the 
oil companies back together again so as to control overproduc- 
tion and prevent the prostration and bankruptcy of the oil in- 
dustry. We tried to make the railroads compete, and now we 
have found out that that was a mistake, and we are trying to 
get them together again so that they can give better service. 

For a generation the laws of this land and the policy of this 
Government made it a crime for the captains of industry and 
finance to get together and plan their business—to effect eco- 
nomic common sense constituted a conspiracy. A man could 
think all he pleased about his own business, but he did not dare 
to say anything about it to any of his competitors. 

The methods of organization, understanding, marketing, dis- 
tribution, production, and all the intricate fabric of modern busi- 
ness and finance are what made big business better. 

The lack of all this is what has impoverished the farmer, and 
now the Government in this bill proposes to do for the farmer 
what big business has already done for itself, and which the 
farmer has been unwilling and, I believe, unable to do for 
himself. I support this bill because it creates and hands to 
the agricultural interest, ready-made, the machinery which has 
worked so successfully in industry. 
opportunity which he has not had—it gives him the advantage 
of collective bargaining, which has been go effective for indus- 
try and for labor. 
or not. I am for keeping him free. 
quite sincerely that the farmer will not come into the coopera- 
tives because he has not done so; that he will stay out and get 
the advantage without taking the risk. I do not believe that 
the American farmer is that poor a sportsman. I have faith 
enough in the American farmer to believe that under the 
leadership of President Hoover, with his well-known genius 





It gives the farmer the | 


The farmer is free to use this opportunity | 
There are those who say | 
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for organization, the farmer will have confidence in the co- 
operatives under the guidance, financial support, and super- 
vision of the Government that he has not had in the coopera- 
tives in private hands. 

But suppose the farmer does not come in. That is his own 
good privilege to stay out if he chooses. You can not help him 
in spite of himself if he is not willing to help himself. It is 
because certain gentlemen feel he will not come in that they 
want to pay him a debenture or bonus or some other direct 
inducement to get him to join. I am opposed to any such plan 
or scheme. If the farmer does not come into the cooperatives, 
he can no longer blame the Government for his plight. The 
Government can not relieve the farmer if the farmer does not 
want to be relieved. And the big surprise of farm relief legis- 
lation when it is passed is that we will discover that the farmer 
is a great individualist and wants to run his own business in 
his own way. 

Through all the discussion and agitation in the last eight years 
the farmer has been led to expect entirely too much help from 
this legislation, for it is at best an experiment. Just how it 
will work and the extent to which it will work remains to be 
seen. I want to help the farmer, but.I do not believe it will help 
him to mislead him. . This bill will not help the farmers. imme- 
diately. It may never help all of them. It should help on cer- 
tain of the big crops where there is an exportable surplus. 
When the American market—built up under the Republican pro- 
tective tariff—was sufficient to consume all that the American 
farmer produced, we had no. farm problem. When the American 
labor consumed all the American farmer produced, we had no 
trouble. But when we began to try to fill stomachs of peorly 
paid labor abroad by exporting our high-priced food then the 
trouble began. 

The word farmer is general and not specific. It does not 
mean any more for the purpose of identification than manufac- 
turer. Who is the farmer we are going to relieve? Is it the 
cotton farmer, the wheat farmer? Do we mean the large land- 
holders or the small farm owner? Or, yet again, is it the 
large body of poverty stricken tenant farmers we refer to when 
we say farmer? Which of these are going to be helped first 
and most? 

Assuming now that the legislation has passed and machinery 
is in operation, there will be millions of small farmers whose 
farms are miles from one of these cooperative elevators. What 
is his Congressman going to say to him when he says you spent 
$500,000,000 of the public money; where is my elevator? What 
are they going to say to the man who must market his hogs and 
cattle when’ the same are ready for market? Livestock can not 
be kept in an elevator. Are we going into the packing business? 
Five hundred million dollars is a tidy sum, and I believe that 
it is all that the public is justified to spend in this venture, im- 
portant as it may be, but we might as well face the fact that 
it may prove that with this half billion dollars we will have 
only openers—that it will be just one white chip in this no 
limit game—when that is gone then what will we do? I serve 
notice now on Members of Congress who will expect to come back 
and say, “ We need more money, what we have is just a begin- 
ning.” This is all; it is final; there will be no more. I am will- 
ing for the Government to start the game and invite the farmer 
to sit in, but the farmer must play the game and Uncle Sam 
must not Keep the kitty with the public money. 

There have always been farmers who are not doing well and 
need relief. The same is true among manufacturers, bankers, 
professional people, business men, and laborers. The same is 
becoming increasingly true among the small storekeepers 
throughout the land who must face the competition of chain 
stores with their tremendous buying power. It should be said 
now that if we go further than this bill with the farmers in 
the future, we can not then in justice and common honesty re- 
fuse to take up the burden of everybody else who are not get- 
ting along as well as they would like to and as well as they 


| ought to. 


We have spent days discussing corn, wheat, cotton, beef, and 
other raw materials, but the real raw material with which 
statesmanship must deal is human nature. In this case, it 
the farmer himself. The farmer will be hurt and not helped 
in the long run if the effect of this discussion—and this iegisla- 
tion is to cause him to look to and rely upon the Government 
instead of himself to work out his own salvation. It is the free 
hand given to private initiative that has made this country 
great. I for one am not ready to deny the wisdom and justice 
of that governmental policy. 

That policy has justified itself in a striking manner. In the 
last campaign the candidate of each of our great political 
parties, though born in humble circumstances, surrounded by 
poverty, grew up under this Government, assumed and rose to 
the place of supreme leadership and power and were qualified 
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therefor. There is nothing very seriously wrong with the sys- 
tem of our country where that sort of thing can happen and 
does happen. We country boys who left the farm and suc- 
ceeded in the city are proud of that fact. Some of us might 
have made pretty good farmers if we had stayed on the farm. 
{[Laughter.] Our President was a farmer boy and undoubtedly 
would have made a good farmer, but he would never have been 
President if he had stayed on the farm. That is the answer and 
in part the explanation of why the ambitious farmer boy is 
leaving the farm. It is a part of the solution of the farm 
problem. If there are farmers who can better their condition 
by leaving the farm and doing something else they should do so. 

We do not want to proceed under the fallacy that natural laws 
and economic laws can be changed by statutory laws. There 
are basic differences which are inherent in the thing the farmer 
produces which places him at a disadvantage. Let me give you 
a striking, concrete illustration. The two most useful scientists 
of this generation were Mr, Edison and Mr. Burbank. Mr. Edi- 
son has greatly enriched society by his inventions, but under 
the laws of the land all of these inventions are protected by 
patents, which means that the man who makes a patentable 
article has a monopoly and can and does make his own price, 
and we can take that price or leave it. Mr. Burbank, like Mr. 
Edison, enriched society through his experiments, producing 
many new foods, vegetables, and fruits, but when Mr. Burbank 
crossed milkweed with eggplant and got custard pie he could 
not patent that idea. [Laughter.] 

And the farmer is in the same fix. He is not producing a 
product which has the advantage of price fixing due to mo- 
nopoly based on patent. Then, too, he is not producing luxuries 
but necessities, and millions of people who must buy and con- 
sume what the farmers produce are less able to pay the price 
and are less fortunately situated than the farmer himself. The 
lowly consumers must not be overlooked. The farmer has been 
told that 
This is unfair and untrue. The Government has maintained 
the Department of Agriculture and has spent money without 
limit or without stint in research work and in bringing to the 
farmer the best scientific thought and help of the time. But 
here again the farmer can not be forced to use to his profit what 
the scientist, paid by the Government, has found out for him. 

A striking illustration of what science can do for the farmer 
and industry is shown in the work of that great saint of science, 
Louis Pasteur, who from his humble laboratory with his great 
genius saved the silk industry for France; saved both the sheep 
and cattle from the anthrax plague—whose contributions alone 
in these two fields saved for the farmers of France a sum 
greater than that exacted by Germany as an indemnity at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War. But Pasteur faced criti- 
cism, faced skepticism, faced stubborn ignorance, and it was 
only after repeated demonstrations to prove his work that the 
reluctant farmer would make use of it. 

The future well-being of the farmer is going to depend on his 
willingness and ability to take advantage of and work with 
the beneficiary of economic laws, and apply the discoveries of 
scientific research. You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can not make him drink. The Government can not, and should 
not, do for the farmer anything that the farmer can and should 
do for himself. The Government should set up this machinery 
so that the farmer would have the advantage of working in 
harmony with economie law. The Government has been and 
should continue to furnish the farmer with all the benefit of 
science thought in this scientific age and of which industry very 
largely and at its own expense avails itself. But the Govern- 
ment can not force this upon the farmer. The farmer does not 
want to be forced. Salvation, it is said, is free, but even God 
Almighty will not save souls that do not want to be saved. 
People still have the privilege of going to the devil if that is 
where they want to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
two minutes more? 
Mr. HAUGEN. 

minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I want to get this over to you. 
We hear a lot of talk about Government money. That is a great 
fallacy. There is no such thing. Your Uncle Sam is not a 
banker. He is a beggar. He has not, and never spent, a dime 
that he has not collected from his nephews and his nieces. 
When we create all this governmental machinery that we are 
creating here, providing more acres of floor space, more moun- 
tains of files, more armies of public employees, we are increas- 
ing further the public expenses and the people’s burden. The 


Mr. Chairman, may I have 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
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farmer must understand this. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. KercHam] the other day spoke very graphically of lubri- 
cants. But all this Government machinery requires lubrication, 
and plenty of it, and the only lubrication that is used or can be 
used is human sweat. 

The farmer or other man of limited means who can not have 
in his home the little luxuries for his family that he would like 
to have—who can not have on his table some of the delicacies 
that he would like for his tired, overworked wife or his frail 
child—does not know that the reason he can not have these 
other things is because the simple things he has cost too much, 
and they cost too much because the Government costs too much. 
And I do not mean just the National Government but all gov- 
ernment. Our school districts, our villages, our towns, our 
cities, our State governments, are spending without limit and 
without stint the taxpayer’s money. And who is this taxpayer? 
Everyone is a taxpayer, whether he has ever paid taxes or 
not—the woman who scrubs the floor is a taxpayer. She may 
never have been to the local tax office to pay a direct tax—she 
certainly has never been required to make an income-tax return 
to the Federal Government, but a part of all this expense to 
the Government is paid by her on everything that she con- 
sumes. From birth to death the cost of government is wrapped 
up and disguised in the cost of living. 

Ex-President Coolidge rose, as he often did, to the heights 
of statesmanship when he told the people of America that the 
question of economy was a moral question. We are. going to 
put this thing over, and we sincerely trust that it will work, 
but whether it works or not is not in the laps of the gods but 
in the heads of the farmers. It is on the farmer that the 
success of this will depend. His salvation is in his own hands. 
We have given him the slate and pencil to solve his problem, 
but he must do his own figuring, and he should be told this 
very thing. For too long:and too often he has looked for 
nourishment from political pap peddled by politicians to catch 
the votes. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, for six years I have followed the devious 
pathway of farm legislation in its consideration and debate 
and action before this House. It has been my purpose in trying 
to serve nry constituency to at all times join with the administra- 
tion in trying to put agriculture upon an equality with industry 
in America. In order to do that it has appealed to me that 
some provision of law must be made to take care of the market- 
ing of the surplus products of the farm. 

I am not one who believes that the surplus created every year 
by our agricultural interests is a menace. It is necessary for 
any nation that has 110,000,000 or more people to have a sur- 
plus against the day of famine or of shortage that may come. 
I do not believe that agriculture should be penalized because 
of that fact, because it is rendering a distinct service to the 
people of this Republic in producing this surplus, 

My idea of legislation is to bring agriculture up to an equality 
with industry at the same time it is producing this surplus in 
order to keep the surplus, for we need it, and in my opinion we 
reached the very climax of knowledge and of desire and of prac- 
tical efficiency in the law that was proposed a year ago, the 
McNary-Haugen bill, that had for its purpose the increasing of 
the price of farm products, there being a surplus produced. 

This bill does not have that so much in mind. This bill has 
small merit. It is net a vicious bill or a destructive bill, but it 
is not a constructive bill as the one that was vetoed by the 
President a year ago. 

This will be a good law to promote cooperative marketing 
associations. There will be $500,000,006, with a Federal board 
inducing farmers to come into cooperatives in order to more 
economically and efficiently market their products. So far it is 
good; but if we expect to go in farm relief to the extent that 
was proposed by the bill of a year ago, to pay a better price 
for farm products in spite of the fact that there is a surplus, 
I can not conceive that this bill will render the farmers such 
relief. 

Neither must we expect that the farmers will crowd into 
these cooperatives simply .because the Federal Government is 
behind them. There will be private capital that will still be 
operating to buy grain and other farm products, and they will 
be inducing their patrons to still transact business with them. 
So we will have the two systems, and there is nothing in this 
bill that will bring every farmer under its provisions, as was 
provided by the equalization fee, when every farmer would 
receive the benefit under the equalization fee according to the 
increase of price fixed by the Federal board, and he would also 
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make his contribution for the perpetuation of that fund and 
that system. ‘There is nothing in this bill that forces every 
farmer to come into the organization and make his contribu- 
tion. It will still be a voluntary provision that must drag 
on for years with competition existing between the coopera- 
tives and the Federal management and private capital operating 
as it has been through the previous years. 

I say it is a good bill, with plenty of money, and a Federal 
board to help promote cooperative farm organizations, and that 
is as far as I expect it to go. 

What will they do with this grain? They may store it more 
economically, they may feed it out into the domestic trade, 
but it is still a surplus that is on hand holding down the 
domestic price unless it can be exported beyond the boundaries 
of this country. 

This bill does not contain any provision that will give an 
advanced price or provide an equalization fee to take care of 
losses. The process will go on under Federal management 
as it is now going on under the management of private capital, 
and these losses will have to be sustained by the cooperatives, 
and this will be a discouraging element; and here, again, pri- 
vate capital competing in the purchase of grain will hold that 
up, as it always has, as a reason the farmers should not go 
into these cooperatives even though they are managed ‘by the 
Government. 

There must be some encouragement given to the farm organi- 
zations whereby the margin of difference between what he 
receives for his products and what he has to pay for all of 
the commodities that he buys is met in some manner. Under 
the McNary-Haugen bill the tariff was made effective to the 
farmer because it added the amount of the tariff to the world 
price. There is nothing in this bill along that line unless we 
adopt the debenture plan. It proposes to add one-half the 
tariff to the world price. This would increase prices of the 
exportable surplus one-half as much as proposed under the 
McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, 
question? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I have only 15 minutes. I am perfectly 
willing at the end of that time to yield, but I do not care to 
yield right now, in the midst of my statement. 

There will still be the matter of the disposition of this surplus, 
and there is no advantage given or offered to dispose of it beyond 
the boundaries of this country. It must still be fed into the 
domestic market as is now being done by private capital. This 
plan will not raise the local price, as we still have the surplus 
on hand bearing down the domestic market. 

It does not equalize the tariff benefits, as proposed by the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. While the tariff is added on to the price 
of the commodity of the manufacturer by using the taxing 
power of the Federal Government, this bill does not propose to 
equalize that disparity. There is still a surplus of products 
within this country. You may say this is the misfortune of 
agriculture. I say it is of benefit to our country, and construc- 
tive legislation ought to be enacted to conserve this surplus and 
give the farmer justice in spite of the surplus. We want to 
make the tariff effective to the farmer. We can do this by the 
“debenture plan.” 

Now, some object to the debenture plan. They claim it is a 
subsidy. But is it any further stretch of the imagination to say 
that you can use the taxing power of the Federal Government 
to increase the price that the farmer pays for commodities that 
he uses than it is to use that same power to collect money in 
order to pay it out to farmers who make this contribution to 
others and seek to have a like benefit? It may be a little differ- 
ent method, it may be an innovation over what we have had for 
100 years, but I say the underlying philosophy of the two is 
the same, using the taxing power of the Federal Government for 
something besides obtaining revenue to run the Government. 

A tariff is placed upon sugar for the purpose of helping the 
sugar farmer of Louisiana and the farmers of the places where 
they raise the sugar beets. This is using the taxing power to 
lift the price, otherwise it is ineffective, and every farmer in 
my district and in yours, my colleagues, pays his part of that 
tribute to help improve the agricultural condition of the sugar 
farmer. He pays the money into the Treasury to help out that 
situation. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Does it require any greater stretch of the imagination or is it | 
any greater injustice to pay out this money to help the cotton | 
farmer and to help the wheat farmer that he may be saved from 
a destructive competition from within our country? 

The tariff may be so high that there will be an embargo on 


the manufactured products. There the Government is 
lutely deprived of all revenue because there is no importation. 
That is the tendency of all tariff legislation—to reach the place 
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of the embargo. There the Treasury is robbed of the revenue 
that would come in. This is done to promote some industry’s 
interest. Then why can not you take the money out of the 
Treasury for the same purpose if it is going to be helpful to a 
great mass of the people like the farmers who have so long paid 
tribute when the tariff law has been against them and brought 
them into this condition? Why can not you use the same process 
to help them out? An embargo keeps money out of the Treas- 
ury. A debenture pays it out to promote equality. 

So we must not expect too much from this bill. It will help 
to form cooperative organizations, it will give Federal regula- 
tion over marketing that I think will be beneficial. If, however, 
you expect to reap the benefits written into the McNary-Haugen 
bill and give the farnrer better prices you are doomed to disap- 
pointment. I am for the bill, hoping it will do some good; but 
it will not reach the pledge anticipated by that measure which 
was vetoed by the reactionary President a year ago. 

It was a tragic circumstance that the former President did 
not have that large vision of the-situation then as the Congress 
of the United States had it. If he had, we would have had con- 
structive legislation that would have helped the farmer, given 
him a better price, equalized his opportunity with industry, and 
done it by a legal constructive process. 

Now, as I say, I will vote for the bill believing that it points 
in the right direction to help cooperative marketing associations. 
It may help to steady and stabilize the market, but I am not 
expecting it to yield the beneficial results that we might have 
had if the law written a year ago had been signed by the 
President. 

I would like to see the bill modified by the debenture plan, 
using part of the $500,000,000 provided to encourage the export 
of the surplus that the farmer produces. Furthermore, I would 
like to see written into the bill the authority to sell collectively 
and to purchase collectively in order to give the benefit of col- 
lective purchases to the cooperative associations of this country 
that they may get some of their products more cheaply. If 
you do that, there will be no disceunt on the debenture; they 
will be worth 100 cents on the dollar, because the farmer organi- 
zations will be using them to buy products which at present he 
is buying in a protected market while selling his products in an 
unprotected market. 

These are some of the things I think might be added to th» 
law and if put in will put the farmer on an equality with th> 
manufacturer and other lines of industry. This I wish might be 
done. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Snow]. 

Mr. SNOW. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, as the 
Representative from the fourth district of Maine, which district 
is the largest agricultural district in the New England States, I 
desire to briefly comment upon the speech made here on the floor 
of the House yesterday afternoon by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. KvaLe]. In order not to misquote, I am going to read 
a few extracts from his speech as printed ‘in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 


What makes me somewhat skeptical about much good accruing to 
the farmer from this law is the fact that the present occupant of the 
White House has promised, and reiterated that promise, that he 
expects to carry out the Coolidge policies. Well, I have this to say on 
that subject: That with all that he has lacked and wanted and needed 
during the past 8 or 10 years, the one thing in this world of which 
the farmer has had more than enough is the Coolidge policies. He 
is fed up on them. He would appreciate a slightly different diet for a 
few years. 

However, I am hopeful. For, while I have not seen any retraction 
of that promise on the part of our President, I have seen things already 
that indicate to me that, after all, President Hoover will not consider 
himself hogtied to traditions that now belong to history, or forced tuo 
travel in the old ruts of people who could not steer an automobile, 
but that he will make his own policies, be independent, and stand on 
his own legs. 

I voted and worked for the bill with the equalization fee in 
* * * | think I should be willing to give 
trial. 


it. 
the debenture plan a 


It is very evident that this slurring criticism of Mr. Coolidge 
by the gentleman from Minnesota was actuated by the fact that 
Mr. Coolidge, on February 25, 1927, vetoed the farm relief bill 
(S. 4808) containing the so-called equalization fee. Mr. Cool- 


| idge considered the equalization fee not a tax for the purpose 
: of revenue in the accepted sense but a tax for the special benefit 


abso- | 


of particular groups and that the result of the equalization fee 
would have been a direct tax on certain of the vital necessaries 
of life; that it representeti a most vicious form of taxation 
and that its enactment would have meant that certain special 
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groups of farmers would profit temporarily at the expense of 
other farmers and of the community at large—and Mr. Coolidge 
had the courage to veto the bill. 

The gentleman from Minnesota comes from a section of the 
country containing some of the special groups of farmers who 
would have profited, and I come from that section of the coun- 
try where live that class of farmers who would have suffered 
had this bill containing the equalization fee become a law, and 
I refuse to sit here in silence and allow the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota to go unchallenged. It took a great deal 
of courage on the part of Calvin Coolidge to veto Senate bill 
4808. By so doing, he prevented certain special groups of farm- 
ers, as represented by the gentleman from Minnesota, from 
profiting at the expense of other groups of farmers in many 
districts, including my own, producing dairy products, poultry 
products, hay, fruit, vegetables, and potatoes, and other impor- 
tant agricultural products. Consequently, I say to the gentle- 


minin from Minnesota, that his criticism of Mr. Coolidge yester- | 
day was absolutely unfair and unjust inasmuch as he does not | 


begin to represent all of the farmers of the country although by 
inference he allows that deduction to be drawn, and I further 
say that any President of the United States who, in the face of 
untold pressure, has the courage to veto a bill carrying special 
privileges to certain groups of farmers at the expense of the 
remaining farmers of the country should be praised and not 
criticized. It is not necessary for me to say to the Members of 
this House that I hold no brief for Mr. Coolidge. I am a new, 
unknown Member here. I do not know Mr. Coolidge, have never 
seen him, and he does not know that I exist. He, however, by 
vetoing Senate bill 4808 containing the equalization fee, did so 
much to save the farmers of my district from financial distress 
and embarrassment, and we owe him such a debt of gratitude, 
that ¥ am attempting in my feeble way to let the people of this 
country know that the sentiments expressed about Mr. Coolidge 
yesterday by the gentleman from Minnesota, are not the senti- 
ments of farmers living in all sections of this country. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is very hopeful that the present occu- 
pant of the White House will not carry out the Coolidge farm 
policies, but he is evidently doomed to disappointment, thank 
God! Mr. Hoover apparently feels that the so-called export 
debenture plan is as unfair, impractical, and sectional, as Mr. 
Coolidge considered the equalization fee, and Mr. Hoover in no 
uncertain language has recently let the Members of the Senate 
and House know that he will not support a plan he considers 
economically unsound ; one that would cost the consuming public 
of the United States about one-third of a billion dollars yearly ; 
cause the revenue from imports to fall off about $150,000,000 
a year, all in an attempt to assist the growers of only seven 
products, viz, pork, wheat, corn, rice, cotton, tobacco, and cattle; 
and would if enacted into law cause overproduction with dis- 
tress to the farmers that always follows overproduction and 
would financially benefit exporters and speculators instead of 
the agriculturists. It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Hoover 
is following in the footsteps of Mr. Coolidge as far as allowing 
any plan which would result in special groups of farmers profit- 
ing at the expense of other groups of farmers becoming a law 
of the land, for which the farmers of my district are duly 
thankful. 

In conclusion, let me say that I propose to vote for House bill 
No. 1, as it is now drawn. It may not be a perfect bill, but it 
is full of possibilities; is not sectional in its scope; is not 
political and does not favor one group of farmers at the ex- 
pense of another group. Its enactment may eventually mean 
that the cost of transportation, profits of middlemen, specu- 
lators, and commission merchants, will be so reduced that the 
farmer will obtain a fair percentage of the amount paid by the 
consumer for farm-grown products. It may also aid the farmer 
of this country in controlling acreage and in orderly marketing 
his crops. And finally, the establishment of the farm board, 
will create a head for the largest and most essential industry 
in this country to-day. It will give the industry dignity, the 
psychological effect of which will be far-reaching, and it may— 
let us hope—eventually make every farmer in our 48 States 
happy, contented, and prosperous, and when this condition 
obtains the country as a whole will be happy and contented and 
prosperous—and not until then. [Applause on Republican side.] 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOW. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. I regret very much that I was out of the 
Chamber when the gentleman began, but I understand he made 
some reference to some remarks I gave utterance to yesterday. 
I do not know just what those remarks were. However, will 
not the gentleman in fairness concede that I am stretching a 
point, in view of my faith and belief in the soundness of the 


equalization-fee plan, and also my belief that it would be worth 
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while to experiment in putting the debenture plan into the bill, 
when I vote for the bill, hoping that Mr. Hoover will do the 
right thing by the party? 

Mr. SNOW. I do not question the gentleman’s good faith 
at all. I simply felt that his criticism of a man that I had 
never seen and do not know was very unfair. 

Mr. KVALE. I am willing to concede that the Coolidge 
policies have benefited the East. My contention is that they 
have not so benefited the agricultural West but quite the 
opposite. 

Mr. SNOW. I do not agree with the gentlem:un from Minne- 
sota. I confidently believe that the policies of Mr. Coolidge 
favored neither the farmers of the East nor of the West. He 
was opposed, however, to a policy which would favor one group 
of farmers at the expense of another group of farmers. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SNOW. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Do I understand that the gentle- 
man interpreted the bill carrying the equalization fee as im- 
posing a tax on all farmers for the benefit of the wheat farmers 
of the West? 

Mr. SNOW. Not necessarily the wheat farmers. As I re- 
member, it would have affected the people growing six products. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the equalization fee contemplated the imposition of a 
tax on all farmers in Maine for the purpose of benefiting a 
group of farmers in the West. 

Mr. SNOW. It would have benefited a group of farmers 
raising those commodities that we felt were being favored 
under the equalization-fee plan and would have increased the 
cost of living for our farmers and the cost of grain and grain by- 
products which they purchase as raw materials for the poultry 
and dairy industries, while dairy and poultry products were 
not included in the equalization-fee plan. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I assume, then, that the gentle- 
man’s argument leads us to conclude that the equalization fee 
might have served to raise the price of wheat and thereby have 
been of hurt to the farmers of Maine. 

Mr, SNOW. I do not necessarily speak of wheat. I speak of 
those six products, many of which our farmers have to pur- 
chase as raw materials. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Speaking of the reasons assigned 
by the President for yetoing the bill, my recollection is that 
the main reason assigned by the President for vetoing the bill 
was that it was unconstitutional. If it were unconstitutional, 
the gentleman recognizes that there could never have been any 
tax imposed, does he not? 

Mr. SNOW. I admit that, if it was unconstitutional. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Does not the gentleman recall 
that Mr. Coolidge laid great stress upon the fact that the 
equalization fee was unconstitutional? 

Mr. SNOW. Yes; I think I do; but I think that he laid equal 
stress on other features of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CoyLe]. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, in this my first appearance be- 
fore the Seventy-first Congress to present a few observations 
on the pending subject of farm relief, I come with pleasure 
but also with hesitation. I confess freely to lack of anything 
more than a sketchy idea of the solution to what I do yet 
recognize and know as a live, a real, and a pressing problem. 
I have heretofore promised myself, and promised an earlier 
Congress, that the impulse to speak and to print would be de- 
ferred for those occasions or subjects concerning which my own 
experience in life could cast some new or needed light; and, 
failing this test, to hold my peace. I do not pretend for a 
moment to be qualified as an expert in the solution of this 
problem, but only as a normal observant witness am I convinced 
that its ramifications are many and varied and that any legis- 
lation designed to aid agriculture must be drawn, if it is to 
be of any lasting benefit, along sound economic lines, and must be 
so drawn that agriculture is on a self-sustaining basis domesti- 
cally, and is not placed in the position—to put it in plain, blunt 
language—of becoming a recipient of charity from the 80,000,000 
American people engaged in other occupations. Legislation must 
define the end or goal, seek to establish general rules, perhaps 
point out various routes of travel as possible ones; and, beyond 
that, to refrain as far as possible from putting too heavy a 
plow harness on the winged Pegasus of American genius which 


| will administer this plan. 


Do not mistake me when I say that legislation must be so 
drawn that agriculture is on a self-sustaining basis domesti- 
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to meet foreign competition. I believe in adequate tariff pro- 
tection for agricultural products so that the American farmer 
will have the domestic market. Our farmers must not be com- 
pelled to meet the peasantry competition of foreign countries. 

I do commend the frankness of the gentlemen of the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture for including in their report the follow- | 


ing statement: 

We do not offer the bill which accompanies this report as in and 
of itself the sum total of agricultural relief. It is entirely clear that 
such relief can be accomplished only by a program and not by a single 
bill. 


To my mind it would perhaps have been better had the bill 
which we are now considering become known to the public as 
the “farm aid bill” rather than the “farm relief bill.” The 
impression seems to have become fixed in the minds of millions 
of the American people that the present session of Congress has 
been called to determine and remedy once and for all the prob- 
lems of American agriculture. I am firmly of the opinion that 
it is too immense and ramified a question to be solved by any 
one man or group of men in a single piece of legislation, or 
that legislation can be worked out now which will adjust all 
of the present difficulties of our great agricultural population. 
It is true, however, that the idea seems to have become strongly 


entrenched in the minds of millions of our citizens, who are nO | gyrance to the farmer as against tuese speculative interests. 


doubt sincere and have the best intentions in the world, that 
the whole salvation of the farmer to-day is wrapped up in 
immediate relief directly connected with the passing by Con- 


gress of just the right kind of legislation; that if Congress can | 
pass a law with the mystic words grouped in just the proper | 
order the troubles of the American farmer are over or at least | 
I sincerely wish this were true, for if | 


are all “little ones.’ 
such were the case, I believe there is the ability in Congress 
that could solve the puzzle. I do not believe, however, that 


er’s problems, though I do believe a situation exists in which 
help can be given by the right kind of legislation and that this 
legislation is necessary. 

One fact stands out before all others: Practically everybody 
seems to be agreed upon the point that there is an exceedingly 
bad condition as to the return agriculture receives for its pro- 


duce, which, of course, governs the return on its investment and | 


labor. There seems to be no general criticism of the methods of 
production. The American farmer is without doubt one of 
the most efficient, if not the most efficient, farmer in the world. 
He has made progress. In this development the farmer, scien- 


tist, and practical man have collaborated with the Department | 


of Agriculture to arrive at the present state of high efficiency. 
As an evidence of this efficiency in 1909 the peuk of the farm 
population in the United States was reached when 32,000,000 
persons made their living and had homes on the farm. By Jan- 
uary 1, 1929, the farm population had declined to 27,511,100, a 
decrease of approximately four and one-half millions. Notwith- 
standing this reduction of 14 per cent, our present agricultural 
production exceeds that of 1909, and some: branches, such as 
poultry and dairy products, show remarkable increases.- It was 
only a few years ago when. there were 25,000,000 milk cows in 
the United States, while the present estimate is somewhat in 
excess of 21,000,000. Despite this decrease of almost 4,000,000 
head the total volume of production has not only been kept up 
but at the present time is greater than it ever was. I think it 
may be safely said that farming practice or operations and 
efficiency in production have kept step with other industries, on 
the whole. 

It follows, therefore, that legislation at this time need not con- 
cern itself with production. Despite the great movement from 
rural to urban centers the production of. ample agricultural 
commodities appears to be assured. The problem, as I view it, 
is one almost entirely of distribution and sale. The pending 
bill has been drawn to aid the farmer in that distribution and 
sale of his produce. It is designed to assist him in further 
organization on the marketing side. That, as I see it, is the 
one great deficiency in the present agricultural make-up, which 
is more responsible for the present-day “inequality of agricul- 
ture,” as it is so often termed, than any other one thing. Under 
to-day’s conditions the farmer is often forced into disjointed, 
inefficient, incomprehensible methods of marketing. 

A good slogan for the farmer, though an old one, in solving 
this marketing question would be “In organization there is 
strength,” and this bill is designed to aid further organization, 
without in any way making it compulsory or obligatory. I 
doubt whether any compulsory or obligatory provision would 
stand the constitutional test. 
in the United States is organized in some way, imperfectly no 
doubt in many instanees, on the selling end; but nevertheless 
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cally. By that I do not mean that agriculture should be obliged | 


| &@ managerial position in the affairs of the farmer. 





| agriculture the so-called stabilization corporations. 


|} amounts to 





| and for the present I am willing to accept their judgment. 





Practieally every other industry | 
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organized. Such organization has been accomplished without 
financial aid from the Government. In this biH it is proposed 
to do something for agriculture which has never been suggested 
before for any other class of workers in the United States, 
namely, to supply the money which will make thorough organi- 
zation possible and attractive to the farmers, and which the 
organizations must have in order to inaugurate a successful 
and comprehensive marketing program. It is proposed to fur- 
nish this money without the Government in any way assuming 
It is to be 
furnished to farmer-owned, farmer-controlled organizations who 
really in the final analysis, in my opinion, must be the agencies 
that make for the success or failure of the plan. 

In addition, this bill will again do that which has never before 
been done for any industry, and in fact which no other industry 
would be permitted to have under our present laws; it gives to 
The pend- 
ing measure contemplates stabilization corporations to be or- 
ganized by the agricultural cooperative associations. Where 


| the Government comes in, is by advancing the capital to these 
the G ant by 1 ing ti ital to tl 


corporations, without an adequate supply of which they would 
be powerless to function. Capital will be furnished in sufficient 
make it impossible for speculative interests to 
force the price below the real value of any commodity. The 
backing of the Government will in itself be an additional in- 


It is made a requirement that the entire voting stock of any 
stabilization corporation must be owned by the agricultural 
cooperative associations, the reason for this being obvious. 
Their one purpose would be defeated were their control possible 
by any other interest. These corporations are given broad 
powers in the storing, merchandising, and otherwise dispos- 
ing of agricultural commodities. A limitation placed upon 


| them, to safeguard the consumer, requires that they shall not 


, 3 ; ] ’ | withhold the sale of any commodity if such withholding pro- 
there is any magic solution through legislation of all the farm- | 


duces distress to the consuming public. Whether these stabili- 
zation corporations will solve the problem of handling the 
farmer’s surplus production, I do not venture a prediction. I 
hope they may. In any event, the gentlemen of the House 
Agricultural Committee, who have given the question long and 
serious consideration, evidently deem them worthy of a trial 
Oue 
important question arises: Will these corporations be a losing 
proposition? If so, the Government under H. R. 1 will without 
doubt “foot the bill.” The opinion of the committee is that 
they will prove profitable. Again, I say the only way of de- 
termining this is to try them out. 

The surplus production has been one of the outstanding if 
not the chief problem in the marketing of agricultural produce. 
It seems to be the concensus of opinion that there is no practical 
way of preventing such surpluses in the different agricultural 
commodities. If such regulation were possible, the wisdom: of 
preventing a surplus is greatly to be doubted. Our national 
independence is safeguarded by the surpluses that we produce, 
not only in agricultural but in many other necessary lines. 
However, this question of the surplus and its proper handling 
has been the great stumbling block jin the solution of the agri- 
cultural problem. . We-all know the history of the equalization 
fee, and I do not propose to go into that except to say that 
to my mind it was based on an unsound premise economically 
and would inevitably have brought but further misfortune on 
the farmer had it been enacted. 

There is at present much. discussion and newspaper com- 
ment of the so-caHed debenture plan. The Senate Agricultural 
Committee have included a provision for this plan in the bill 
which they have reported. It seems to be the “second line” 
of many, not all by any means, of former equalization-fee pro- 
ponents. I consider the debenture plan even more. unsound 
economically than was the equalization fee. I do not believe 
that the great force of public opinion would for a moment 
stand for this rather thinly disguised subsidy on the United 
States Treasury. The action of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee in decisively rejecting it is to be commended. I sin- 
cerely hope this House will stand firmly against any amendment 
which would incorporate the debenture certificate system in the 


| pending bill. 


Very briefly, as I understand it, the mechanics of the deben- 
ture system would contemplate, as it has thus far been advo- 
cated, that the farmer exporting—say, wheat, for example— 
would receive an export debenture certificate from the Treasury 
officials for one-half. of the tariff rate on imports of wheat. 
The present tariff on wheat being 42 cents per bushel, if the 
farmer exported 1,000 busheis of wheat he would receive a 
certificate covering 21 cents on each bushel, or a tetal of $210. 
The. farmer could take this certificate te any importing: firm. or 
individual and theoreticaly sell it for $210. Whether he could 
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always actually get the full face value of the certificate I very 
much doubt. The importer would use the certificate in lieu of 
currency in payment to the United States customs officials for 
a like amount of import duties. The net result would be that 
the farmer would get the world price for the commodity ex- 
ported, plus the market value of the debenture. That would 
be the net result so far as the farmer is concerned, but it goes 
farther; it really amounts in substance to a subsidy to the 
farmer from the customs collections of the United States. Why 
have the farmer even peddle these certificates to importers? 
Why not have him send them directly to the United States 
Treasury and get the cash? The result, so far as the Government 
is concerned, would be the same, and it would eliminate the 
uncertainty as to the farmer possibly not receiving the full 
face value of the certificates. 

In short, this plan simply means that the United States 
Treasury is out the total amount of debenture certificates issued 
in reduced customs collections. This amount must inevitably 
be made up by all the taxpayers. One surprising feature of 
the support of this debenture plan by some of the former 
equalization-fee proponents is that heretofore they have argued 
that the one thing they did not want was a Government subsidy 
to agriculture, and yet if the debenture system were adopted 
that is the one thing they would get. “A rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” 

My one regret in reaching my decision as to the course I 
should pursue in regard to the debenture plan is the fact that 
I must differ with the National Grange, which has indorsed it. 
I have so many friends in that organization and have such a 
high regard for the grange itself. It is the oldest farmer or- 
ganization in the country. In 1866 a clerk in the office of the 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture, Oliver H. Kelley, 
was detailed to travel through and make a survey of the South- 
ern States. Kelley must have been an observing chap, for on 
this tour of inspection he became convinced that what the 
farmers at that time needed was an organization which would 
give them opportunity for a better social life and technical in- 
struction. When he came back to Washington in 1867 he re- 
signed and started out, with $2.50 in his pockets, to organize 
the Patrons of Husbandry, now commonly called the National 
Grange. The first local granges were organized in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Ohio. Its growth, at first slow, has now 
reached more than 800,000 members, and it is, as the quality of 
its membership entitles it to be, a powerful force in the farm 
life of the Nation. The grange favors cooperative marketing, 
keeping the Government out of business, tax reduction, and 
economy in Government operations; is against Government 
guaranty of earnings; is against doles or other puternalistic 
legislation; and stands for law enforcement. With all those 
views I heartily agree. I believe the grange was one of the 
strongest forces in bringing about the passage of the interstate 
commerce law to regulate the railroads. It exerted a great in- 
fluence in the laws making the Secretary of Agriculture a 
Cabinet officer, in the creation of rural free delivery, in the 
founding of agricultural experiment stations, and in the in- 
auguration of the Parcel Post System. It has secured many 
other laws beneficial to the whole country and which have aided 
in the reformation of business and political practice. I hold 
the grange and my membership in the grange in the very high- 
est esteem. But 1 can not reconcile the stand taken by their 
national officers in favor of the debenture plan with either my 
own judgment or their sound economic program of the past. 

To sum up on H, R. 1: It will not bring about the millennium. 
It may not do everything we hope it will do. The idea is good. 
Whether it works out successfully or not will always probably 
be a matter of conflicting opinion. It is approved by President 
Hoever as fulfilling the promise made by him in the campaign 
of last fall of a Federal farm board to assist the farmer, and is 
in line with his first Presidential message to Congress on April 
16, when he said: 


The difficulties of agriculture can not be cured in a day; they can 
not all be cured by legislation; they can not be cured by the Federal 
Government alone. But farmers and their organizations can be assisted 
to overcome these inequalities. Every effort of this character is an 
experiment, and we shall find from our experience the way to further 
advance. We must make a start. With the creation of a great in- 
strumentality of this character, of a strength and importance equal to 
that of those which we have created for transportation and banking, 
we give immediate assurance of the determined purpose of the Govern- 
ment to meet the difficulties of which we are now aware, and to create 
an through which constructive action for the future will be 
assured, 


agency 


[ Applause. ] 
Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States has issued two statements within the last week which 
have materially clarified the legislative situation on the farm 
bill. It will be recalled that in the last campaign we were 
assured by party spellbinders from the platform, through the 
press, and over the radio that Mr. Hoover had as a solution of 
the farm problem a wonderful bill—a bill beside which the 
McNary-Haugen bill paled as the stars beside the sun—a bill 
which would effectuate the tariff, which would add the tariff 
to the world price of the farmers’ products, and which would 
elevate agriculture to a plane of economic equality with labor 
and industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
man yield? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I listened over the radio every 
night during the campaign when anybody was speaking on 
either side. I think I heard about all the discussion that took 
place in this country on the farm problem. I never heard any- 
body make the statement the gentleman just now said was 
broadcast throughout the country and never heard any refer- 
ence to the fact that Mr. Hoover had a bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Hoover’s plan to solve the farm problem 

yas a universal topic of conversation throughout the country, 
both before and following the campaign. It was the principal 
talking point of Mr. Hoover’s sponsors in the western campaign. 
The gentleman must have gone into a hole and remained there 
during the entire campaign in order to have avoided hearing it 
discussed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Oh, I was not in a hole. 
placing some other fellows in a hole. 

Mr. CANNON. And the gentleman now desires to put the 
farmer in the hole. There was not a voter in the Central West 
who did not have the opportunity to hear of th's epoch-making 
plan which would relieve the farmer’s distress with a celerity 
and completeness to which the McNary-Haugen bill might never 
hope to aspire. And the very first thing your committee did 
when it met was to phone up to the President and ask him to 
send his Secretary of Agriculture down to the Capitol with the 
bill. 

But the committee found the President was strangely reticent. 
He knew more about that bill than his party did. He knew that 
it would not fulfill the extravagant promises that had been made 
by his colleagues. He knew it would not effectuate the tariff, 
He knew it would not give the farmer the tariff in addition to 
the world price, and he knew that when this bill finally exploded 
there were going to be some political casualties in the vicinity, 
and he did not propose to be among those present. So he pro- 
ceeded to pass the buck. He gave out a dign’fied, statesman- 
like interview in which he said the functions of the executive 
department and the functions of the legislative department, 
were clearly defined in the Constitution, and each department of 
the Government was wisely confined to its own jurisdiction. 

It might be said in passing that he should have explained this 
to Mr. Coolidge last May, when Mr. Coolidge was assuming the 
prerogatives of the judicial branch of the Government by veto- 
ing the McNary-Haugen bill on the ground that it was unconsti- 
tutional without submitting it to the Supreme Court. However, 
in the statement given out at the White House Mr. Hoover very 
properly held that it was not the duty of the Executive to write 
leg’slation ; that the initiation of legislation is a duty devolving 
upon the legislative branch of the Government, and he therefore 
proposed to allow Congress to formulate the bill for farm 
relief. 

Now, the President is a man of great political acumen. He 
knows that this bill does not conform to the promises made 
in the campaign. He knows that it does not carry out the 
pledges made in the political platform of his party. He knows 
that it will not work; that it will not give the farmer the 
benefit of the tariff. He knows, just as you and I know, that 
it is destined to be one of the most disappointing legislative 
sedatives ever handed to the farmer. And both he and his 
party are anxious to divide responsibility for it as widely as 
possib'e, so they magnanimously appoint two Members of the 
minority on the subcommittee. Why did not they appoint a 
couple of minority Members to draft the tariff bill? Is not the 
minority just as much entitled to have a voice in the writing 
of the tariff bill as in the writing of the farm bill? Why 
this sudden generosity to the minority Members of the Agri- 
cultural Committee in the same session in which they refuse 
to allow minority Members even to attend the sessions of the 
Committee on Ways and Means now preparing the tariff law? 
It is because they need a scapegoat—somebody besides them- 
selves to assume responsibility when the reaction comes, 

So out of the generosity of their hearts they place two 
minority Members on the subcommittee, and they expect them 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


I was 
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to bring the minority Members of the committee in, and they 
are hoping that as many Democrats as can be hoodwinked 
will join Mr. Hoover in assuming responsibility for the bill 
when the vote is taken on it in the House. Then, when the 
farmer discovers that the bill is a failure—that he is still 
getting less than the tariff on his products—Mr. Hoover has an 
excellent alibi. 

It is not his bill. It is a nonpartisan bill. It was supported 
in the committee and in the House by Members from both 
parties, and Mr. Hoover can not be held responsible for its 
failures or shortcomings. I take off my hat to the two Mem- 
bers on the Committee on Agriculture who refused to lend theim- 
selves to any such plan; who declined to walk into that trap, as 
clever as it is; who refused to pull the President's chestnuts 
out of the fire by voting to report out the abortive bill we have 
before us to-day. 

But with that exception the plan worked splendidly, and Mr. 
Hoover, after announcing that he declined to “dictate” to 
Congress, retired to his carefully prepared cyclone cellar, safe 
in out of the rain when the storms begin to sweep in from the 
field and feed lots of the victimized farmers. 

But one consideration was overlooked—the character of 
statesmanship of the United States Senate. Thank God for the 
Senate! [Laughter and applause.] If ever in my life I have 
ever said any unkind thing about the Senate, I take it all back 
now. Over in the Senate we are blessed with men who have 
minds of their own; who have the courage of their convictions ; 
and who are more interested in carrying out the platform 
pledges of their parties than in securing an advantageous posi- 
tion at the pie counter of a new President. 

Now, remember that Mr. Hoover is not the father of this bill. 
He has left that impression. The committee has left that im- 
pression. We have that assurance from every administrative 
source. We are naturally somewhat puzzled as to why the 
subcommittee should write this kind of a bill when four out of 
the five wrote or subscribed to an entirely different kind of a bill 
last May and opposed the plan embodied in this bill vigorously 
and consistently. But we are just about ready to conclude that 


all of the four have changed the views and convictions of four 
years overnight, and that the President would have accepted 
any kind of a bill the subcommittee chose to write, and that he 
was especially anxious to accept the draft of the bill as origi- 


nated by the two Democrats, when a startling development 
changed the entire aspect of the situation. 

Some of you may have been on a farm some time in your lives. 
I wish more of you were in that class. If there were, the 
problem of farm relief might not be such a problem. But you 
who have been on the farm know that when you walk out into 
the pasture and see a litter of young pigs with several hogs 
about, it is difficult to tell to which one of them those particular 
pigs belong. But if you accidentally step on one of them you 
get the information suddenly and emphatically. [Laughter.] 
It might have been difficult to locate the source of the pending 
bill. But when the Senate, inadvertently or otherwise, stepped 
on it, out of his cyclone cellar came the President bristling with 
parental solicitude and issued in quick succession two pungent 
statements which allay all doubt as to his relation to the bill 
and the farm policy of the administration. Seldom in the 
annals of presidential papers has there been issued a more 
arbitrary and peremptory statement to this body. He says in 
effect : “ You pass my bill, and pass it as I have given it to you, 
and no back talk.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
man yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
do, is it not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Not with my consent. And I am giving him 
the back talk now. And so far the gentleman has failed to 
offer any tenable criticism of my position. 

Let us note the significance of the President’s statement. 
He concedes that it is his bill. Not only does the House com- 
mittee come up and consult him in advance before they wrote 
this bill 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
make that statement. It is not based on what happened. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman was on the subcommittee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I was. 

Mr. CANNON. And the gentleman went up to the White 
House. If the gentleman can point out in the bill any in- 
stance in which he failed to follow the President’s dictation; 
if he can point out a single sentence or provision that is not 
in implicit compliance with the President’s wishes, I would 
be glad to have him do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. If the gentleman wants to 
know what happened I can tell him, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 


That is what you are going to 


The gentleman ought not to 
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Mr. CANNON. The bill and the President speak for them- 
selves. We know what happened. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. No; you do not. 

Mr. CANNON. I and the House and the country know that 
you came back with Mr. Hoover's bill. And he not only dictated 
to the House committee but he also attempted to dictate to the 
Senate committee. Here is his opening statement: 

The committee called on me requesting my opinion— 


And I hereby give it to them hot off the griddle. [Laughter] 

And then he proceeds to divulge some yery interesting in- 
formation, 

Let us observe the significance of this statement. 


AQ9 


In the first 


| place he says in effect that the tariff is not now effective upon 


exportable farm products. Of course, that is a matter of 
common knowledge, but we had not expected that he would 
acknowledge it. 

And then he says, practically in so many words, “And I do 
not propose to make it effective.” 

Some of my good friends, especially over on this side, have 
been clinging like a drowning man to a straw to that phrase 
in the bill, “ maintaining advantageous domestic markets.” 

They have been insisting that an “advantageous domestic 
market ’” means a market in which the tariff has been added to 
the world price, and the fact that Mr. Hoover permitted the 
phrase to go in the bill means that under this bill he can and 
will make the farm tariff effective. But this statement, direct 
from the White House, makes it plain beyond possibility of mis- 
interpretation that it is not a part of his farm policy to effectuate 
the tariff. In other words, that he has abandoned any intention 
of carrying out the pledges of the Kansas City platform to 
preserve the American market for the American farmer and 
give him the full benefit of the tariff on his products. 

Let me read his exact words—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like for the gentleman to give me 
another hour. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TARVER]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, it is easy to approach a ques- 
tion of the character here involved from a partisan standpoint. 
It is natural for the party not in power to blame the present 
plight of agriculture upon those who have been in charge of the 
Government of the country during preceding administrations, 
and to look askance at any method of solution proposed by the 
present administration. If disagreement as to the major issues 
of the day did not exist between the great parties in this coun- 
try, there would be no reason for the existence of more than 
one of them. Nor have I any confidence in the arguments of 
those who profess a desire to remove this and some other ques- 
tions from polities. Politics, according to the dictionary, is the 
science of government, and any question regarding government 
is a political question. This is a political forum. It has never 
been, and can never be, anything else. If politics is to be kept 
out of the farm-relief question, then that question must be kept 
out of Congress. 

But if by politics gentlemen have reference to that thing which 
leads men to assume positions about which they are not sincere 
in an effort to curry favor with the electorate; which sometimes 
causes men to question the motives of other men, not because 
they themselves doubt them but because they desire to instill 
doubt in the minds of those who might otherwise rely on their 
leadership; which places the success of party or the political 
fortunes of the individual above considerations of good govern- 
ment; then I quite agree with them that not only the matter of 
farm relief and of the tariff but every other question as well 
ought to be kept out of politics. 

The people of the United States by an overwhelming majority 
have commissioned the present administration to solve the 
question of farm relief. Personally I believed that a more 
effective solution might be arrived at under a Democratie ad- 
ministration, but the majority of the people did not think so. 
I believe that Mr. Hoover, as the leader of the incumbent ad- 
ministration, is approaching the performance of his task in the 
utmost good faith. It is inconceivable to my mind that any 
man big enough to be elected President of the United States 
could do otherwise. I believe he is backing a plan which in his 
judgment is best calculated to correct existing conditions. If 
he were inspired by nothing else except a selfish motive, he 
must know that his administration will be judged not by his 
professions, nor those of his followers, but by the results 
achieved. It must be, therefore, that he is endeavoring in good 
faith to measure up to the expectations of the American people 
in the matter of farm relief. If he succeeds, then he will be 
entitled to and will receive credit as one of the greatest states- 
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men of the age. 
sure that some 
responsibility. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, I can not as a Repre- 
sentative of my people do anything to hamper him in the sin- 
cere effort to carry out any duty that he was commissioned to 
perform. That statement does not mean that I feel that I 
should vote for any proposal that I feel is manifestly unwise or 
unsound, merely because the President advances it as a solution 
of the farm problem; but when, as in this case, a new govern- 
mental problem is being dealt with, going largely into the field 
of experiment, when every plan advanced in any quarter for the 
solution of that problem is full of doubt, as is unquestionably 
true here, then I feel that the views of the man selected by the 
peeple to solve that problem ought to be entitled to great 
weight. 

In view of the sentiment which now pervades this body for 
the acceptance of the committee bill without substantial change, 
it is apparent that lengthy discussion will be of no benefit. Not 
only Republican leaders in this House, backed by a majority of 
approximately 100, but Democratic leaders as well, have served 
notice that it is this or nothing. The ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Agriculture not only supports the bill but 
in effect says that as one of the members of the prospective con- 
ference committee he will be in favor of remaining here all 
summer rather than to yield to any change in the program 
which may be suggested by the Senate, apparently without 
regard to what that change may be and certainly without 
knowledge as to what form it may assume. Gentlemen who 
last year refused to support the McNary-Haugen bill with the 
equalization fee eliminated now cheerfully reverse their then 
position that a method of financing crop-surplus control to be 
borne by the producers of the crop benefited is an essential ele- 
ment of real farm relief. So far as I am personally concerned, 
I have discovered no reason for any change in the viewpoints 
which I entertained last year and which I endeavored to express 
on the floor during the consideration of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. I do not believe that any plan for bringing about the 


Tf he shall fail, then it seems to me equally 
other leader will be selected to meet the 


orderly marketing of crop surpluses, with resultant benefit in 
price to the producers, can be permanently successful which 
does not take into account the possibility or, rather, the cer- 
tainty of occasional losses by the agency or agencies provided 
to do this work and provide a reserve by which depletions of 


eapital occurring in this way may be replaced. Otherwise 
whether such agencies are originally provided with resources 
of a half billion or a billion dollars eventual disintegration 
through lack of reserve financial strength must result. In 
other words, such an agency must be a “going concern’; it 
must have the resources at its command by which it may over- 
come temporary: reverses without going to the Congress for 
another dole whenever such reverses may appear. Nor has the 
American farmer asked for any donation from the Treasury of 
the United States. All that he has asked has been a legislative 
plan by which he might firmly and permanently organize his 
class to handle its problems of production and marketing in a 
businesslike way, an organization which he has been unable to 
effect through his own efforts, such a plan to be financed origi- 
nally from the Treasury but permanently maintained through 
his own resources. This pending measure fails, in my judgment, 
to fully meet his need. I intend to vote for it; and yet I can 
not do so without explaining briefly my objections to it and 
my reasons for supporting it as a means to an end, which must 
come with additional and amendatory legislation in the future 
if it is to result in permanent benefit. 

It is objectionable to me in that there are no territorial re- 
strictions upon the membership of the farm board which it 
creates. Federal reserve bank legislation provided that the 
country should be divided into 12 districts, with a district 
reserve bank located in each, in order to insure to commerce 
and industry equally throughout the country proper representa- 
tion in and proportionate control of our great financial system. 

But under the pending bill the powerful board which it 
creates for the regulation of agriculture might all be located 
in one particular section of the United States. The President 
may appoint them without regard to their geographical loca- 
tion. It is not unlikely that the President, who drew his entire 
Cabinet from other sections of the country, may not be able to 
feel that any man living in that great section of the United 
States which produces cotton is competent to serve as a mem- 
ber of that board. If this should, unfortunately, be true, then 
che interests of the cotton farmer would have to be intrusted 
entirely to men who, however conscientious they might be, 
would have that sympathetic touch with him and under- 
standing of his problems necessary to do him justice. I think 
that upon that great board the South should have representa- 
tion; and lest our President, or, in the future, some other Presi- 
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dent, might feel otherwise, I think it ought to be written into 
the law itself that the eountry should be divided into regional 
areas to the number of the appointive members of the board 
and one member appointed for each section. 

The pending measure not oily makes no provision, by equali- 
zation fee or otherwise, for replacing losses from the revolving 
fund, but it makes certain the steady depletion of that fund by 
providing that only the principal of loans repaid by cooperative 
associations and stabilization corporations shall be covered into 
the revolving fund, and that amounts paid as interest shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States. No good busi- 
ness concern undertakes to carry on its affairs without an 
adequate reserve. It is sought by this bill to provide for such 
a reserve for stabilization corporations, but not for the revolv- 
ing fund which is to finance both the cooperatives and the 
stabilization corporations. It is to be anticipated that some of 
the loans made from the revolving fund will not be repaid; 
that the particular project for which the loan was made will, 
in some instances, be unsuccessful, in which event collection 
can not be had under the terms of the law from the members of 
the cooperative associations or stockholders in the stabilization 
corporations, as the case may be. Therefore the revolving fund 
must be depleted to that extent. But if the interest accruing 
on loans that are repaid could be used to make good such 
depletions, and no amounts of interest covered iato the Treas- 
ury of the United States except such surplus as might not be 
necessary to keep the revolving fund up to the amount fixed by 
law, then the danger of the disintegration and final dissipation 
of the revolving fund would be lessened. But we are given 
here a plan which, without present or future amendment, means 
certain final failure, since it provides no means whatever by 
which losses sustained by the revolving fund may be replaced, 
and covers all profits in the shape of interest paid on loans into 
the Treasury of the United States. What manufacturer or mer- 
chant could operate a business successfully if all profits were 
withdrawn and all losses permitted to permanently deplete 
capital? 

Another criticism that I have of the bill is the fact that 
according to its provisions no relief can flow to the farmer 
except through the cooperatives. Loans can be made to ¢o- 
operative organizations alone, or to stabilization corporations 
organized by them. I say very frankly that the work of the 
Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Association in my own State has 
not been such as to inspire the great majority of our farmers 
with the belief that relief can come through their agency. The 
formation of local organizations by the farmers of restricted 
localities, such as counties, or two or more counties, if such 
organizations shall be countenanced and dealt with by the farm 
board, might result in more widespread cooperation and greater 
confidence; but any organization to have the confidence of the 
farmers must be farmer-owned and farmer-controlled, and by 
this I mean real farmers—not those who might engage in the 
business of organizing the farmer merely in order to secure 
large salaries for themselves either at his expense or at the 
expense of Government loans made for other purposes. There 
is no sufficient protection in this bill against the activities of 
designing persons who might, through the medium of such or- 
ganizations, attach themselves as leeches to the revolving fund, 
making use of loans therefrom to maintain expensive and high- 
salaried managing officials. Of course, the matter of making 
loans to such organizations is dependent upon the judgment of 
the farm board; but, in my judgment, assistance to the farmer 
ought not to depend entirely upon the organization of coopera- 
tive associations satisfactory to the farm board and to the 
farmer himself, for such organizations will be difficult to find 
or form. Alternative methods should be provided by which 
loans on cotton withheld from the market may be obtained by 
farmers who are not and may decide not to become members of 
any cooperative association. With the present membership of 
the Georgia Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Association, loans from 
the revolving fund on cotton can not directly reach more than 
7 per cent of the farmers of my State. If, of course, through 
the withholding of cotton from the market, either by coopera- 
tive associations or stabilization corporations, enhancement of 
price occurs, all cotton farmers will be benefited; but the provi- 
sions of this bill, which attempt to force the farmer, whether 
he wants to or not, to join cooperative associations in order 
to establish direct contact with the benefits of the revolving 
fund, ought to be modified. 

Notwithstanding these and other objections which I will not 
take time to mention, I intend to vote for the pending bill. 
I voted for the McNary-Haugen bill last year, despite some 
objectionable features. This bill, to my mind, does not com- 
pare in its promise of permanent benefit to the farmer with the 
McNary-Haugen bill, however. If I thought that upon the 
passage of this bill legislation on this subject will stop and 
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no perfecting amendments be hereafter made, I would not vote 
for it; but I confidently believe that when Congress embarks 
upon a farm relief plan to the extent of allocating half a 
billion dollars of the people’s money for that purpose, the peo- 
ple are going to see to it that any imperfections in the plan 
by which the money is to be handled as they develop shall be 
corrected, and that it is much more important that the United 
States Government shall definitely set itself about the business 
of restoring agricultural prosperity and commit itself irrevocably 
to such a program, than that we should be insistent, before 
giving a farm relief measure our support, that the means em- 
ployed should in every way meet our ideas of the way to go 
about it. I rejoice that the cry of the farmer for help has at 


last been heard by those in power, even if, in the cases of | 


many of them, they have hearkened to it from political neces- 
sity and not from choice. 
the prospective adamantine attitude of the House conferees, as 
expressed by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswe tL], the 
Senate may insist upon a proper share in shaping this legisia- 
tion, and the result of its more liberal attitude to the farmer 
be reflected in the terms of the bill that is finally passed. At 
any rate, a vote against this bill would be a vote to deny to 
the agricultural population of this country any possible. pros- 
pect. of early legislation for their relief; and I can not cast a 
vote of that character. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, coming from-a consuming rather than a: producing dis- 


trict in an agricultural sense; although I have a considerable: 


farming element in my district, and from a State which, in the 
nature of things, must contribute a rather sizeable proportion 
of the lean fund if this bill is enacted into law, I feel impeHed to 
express my general view. I wish to found my support of this 
bill upon some more tenable reason than merely that it is an 
administration or a party measure. I wish to find a basis upon 
which I can satisfy my own reason and answer to my con- 
stituents. We must, indeed, have some real justification for put- 
ting $500,000,000 of the people’s money at risk in what to many 
may seem.a precarious enterprise, but the purpose of the bill, 
its object, is of such supreme impertance, not only to the class of 
our citizens to be directly benefited or relieved, but to the whole 
country, that a considerable risk is justified. If we can, by the 
means employed in this. bill, place, or come anywhere near 
placing, our agriculture upon the same basis as other industry, 
if we can so restore the balance between agriculture and other 
industries, the result will be worth many times the amount of 
the Federal funds placed at the disposal of the cooperative and 
stabilizing corporations, even though not a penny of it should 
ever return to the Treasury. And if, through the operation of 
this bill, there should result some, or even a considerable, ad- 
vance in the price of some of the necessities of life, that will be 
more than compensated by the influence which a restored pros- 
perity of agriculture can not fail to have upon our general pros- 
perity, for reasons so often stated on this floor. 

This bill represents a venture, an experiment in the interest 
of agriculture. No one can with certainty predict its entire suc- 
cess, but on the principle of nothing venture nothing have, in 
my judgment it is more than worth while; and we can well 
justify our support to our reason, our consciences, and our con- 
stituents. But the object of this bill which somehow most par- 
ticularly appeals to me is that it seeks to preserve, protect, and 
sustain the status of the farmer as an independent producer and 
freeman. Somehow agriculture seems to me to represent to-day 
the last stand of the American free and independent citizen. In 
this age of industrial competition and combination and in cor- 
porations, with its mass production, with emphasis laid upon the 
product rather than on the producer, the average man is an em- 
ployee or servant of some other man, or more likely of some cor- 
poration rather than the free, upstanding citizen beholden to no 
man and only to his God, his country, and his family. It seems as 
though the only parts of our land which are still literally the 
land of the free, are the great agricultural open areas of the 
West, to which in my early days the star of empire took its way. 
And is not any expedient worth the effort to halt the decline in 
nuiubers of that hardy class of freemen to keep the boys and girls 
upon the farms, to increase the numbers of our farming classes, 
and to restore and preserve for them the proud position they 
have always occupied in our social structure? 
nize in this bill for all practical purposes, the bill of last year, 
shorn of the objectionable equalization fee, and maybe other 
features. It is a bill such as we, or most of us from the East, 
who would not accept the equalization fee, were prepared to vote 
for last year and the year before. Under it the Government, as 
such, will not embark upon any price fixing or merchandising or 
business venture other than the lending of money. It squares 
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with the declaration of my party platform so overwhelmingly 
accepted by the people, including the farmers, and with the 
views of the President of our country on the subject of farm 
relief, I shall vote for it, maybe with some misgivings, but none 
the less cheerfully and optimistically. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SLoan] five minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, I had not expected to speak on this bill. I expect to say 
little. Had it not been for an interchamber parliamentary situa- 
tion which has arisen during the last two days, prompting me 
to recognize a Nebraska duty, I should have not intruded upon 
your time. 

I come here not as a new Member, like many of you, and not 
as an old Member, but as a renewed Member with a decade of 
interregnum. I come here seemingly as a challenge by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNoN], who asked for a real 
farmer. 

You are not interested much in my personal affairs. But I 
am living now, as I have lived for more than 30 years, on a 
farm that was and is my home, and which my son and I operate. 
I know something about it over there in the Corn Belt, and 
before I give the reasons that I contemplate giving I desire to 
tell you that I do not like to hear quite so much of the tale of 
woe that we hear from various quarters. I would like to hear 
a little more optimism and a little less pessimism. I like the 
songs of Moses and Solomon more than the plaints of Jeremiah. 

We are ready to accept aid. The farmers of the United 
States are ready to accept: aid; but I do not know many ‘that 
are crying for relief. They are not stretching out their hands 
for alms. They are demanding as a matter of right the control 
of the American markets for all their products. 

Out in the Dakotas, Iowa, and the Northwest we are not 
seriously complaining, because we are out in that country where 
the wealth is most evenly distributed in all this Nation—where 
the per capita in 1912 to 1922 is the highest in the United 
States. [Applause.] 


I have sympathy for the farmers wherever they may be who 
have been unsuccessful or unfortunate from whatever cause. 
For that reason I am sympathetic with this piece of legislation. 
It will give at least one form of relief; and that is relief from 
farm relief legislation [laughter and applause] that we have 
heard so much about in the last few days. 


We may give some aid through this measure—that wholesome 
aid that will come from unified action which is not the result 
of absolute demand but will be the result of a leadership which 
I expect to see starting as it will with the President of the 
United States. We have heard some criticism of him, and it is 
proper to criticize him if he deserves it. He is a wonderful 
man, my friends of the House. He was born just across the 
county line from my own nativity, and that ought to help him 
a little and me a great deal. 

I take this legislation as I read it to be the crystallization 
of all of the attempts of those favorable and those opposed in 
farm legislation. The crystallization of the various compro- 
mises brought about in a period of six or eight years, until it 
comes out as the best product of this House of great men and 
great women. 

You know I had a little reputation when I was on earth 
before as a mild partisan. It is a fine thing to come here and 
almost in my dimming vision be unable to find the middle aisle 
of this Hall. Especially as I see it through the formation of 
this bill, led by my venerable friend from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL], who entered Congress with me, and the patriarch from 
Iowa [Mr. HaAvuGEN], whom I followed in agricultural matters 
when I served before. 

The great State of Nebraska is going to be for this bill, be- 
cause it is time to settle the farmer’s problems and it is too 
late to be bringing in these death-bed confessions or over-night 
afterthought of debentures. The strongest reason I heard for 
supporting the debenture plan is that England had practiced 
it. Since when did we commence to follow England in economic 
matters, whether in tea at Boston Harbor or in agricultural 
products out in the Corn Belt? I want to say specifically that 
the farmers of Nebraska want to have this bill yoted on and 
passed through this House, I trust through the Senate, and 
become a law at the hands of our great President. If there is 
merit in it, it should apply to 1929 crops. [Applause] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, SUMNERs]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I appreciate the fact that we are dealing with perhaps 
the most important economic subject which confronts the 
American people. As I view this House in its relationship to 
the Government, itis a council of the people. We are here be- 
cause all of the people can not come. In the consideration of 
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these things which concern the people of the Nation I have no 
difficulty at all in conceding to other people the same integrity 
of purpose which I claim for myself. It makes no difference to 
which party we hold allegiance or from which section of the 
country we come, no man or woman in the Nation can fail to 
appreciate the tremendous importance of the question which 
we are now considering. It calls for the most unselfish patriot- 
ism and the highest type of statesmanship which this country 
has been challenged to produce, dealing with great economic 
questions. It is not profitable for us now to undertake to 
anafyze the reasons why agriculture finds itself in its present 
situation. It is enough for us to have in mind that when the 
great industrial revolution came with the application of steam 
and electricity to the activities of man, and industry organized 
both the producing and the selling end, writing into its selling 
price the cost of production plus a profit, agriculture was not 
able to keep pace, and so now as we observe the situation we 
see the farmer to-day an individualist selling his commodity 
to the highest bidder, frequently under forced sale, and we see 
the most stupendous vocational and residential migration tak- 
ing place in this country that has happened in all the annals 
of time. The gentleman from New York [Mr. WaINwricHT], 
who spoke just a moment ago, expressed the concern of a states- 
man and a patriot when he said that the time has come when 
we as the representatives of the people should undertake to turn 
back this mighty tide. We know it to be a fact that preach- 
ment will not turn back that tide. We know it to be a fact that 
while individuals change their places of residence, actuated by 
all sorts of considerations, the mass movement of men and 
‘women always has been toward the centers of best oppor- 
tunity under the control of an economic law as compelling as 
the law of gravitation. It has controlled the migrations of all 
of the ages and will control them until the end of time. 

We now face the solemn responsibility of dealing construc- 
tively with the situation. No person who is a patriot, who is 
just, who will support the protective tariff policy of this coun- 
try, and I mean no offense, under which a mighty govern- 
ment compels and increases profits to individuals from what 
others have earned, ought to regard any constructive and sane 
effort to give to agriculture a compensatory advantage for what 
the Government compels agriculture to pay to industry as an 
unwarranted exercise of governmental power. It is justice. It 
is sound public policy. Let me say to you who come from the 
great industrial centers of the country, you who are statesmen, 


you can not be blind to the tremendous rapidity with which we 


are concentrating in power and wealth in this country. If you 
study the history of the world, you can not fail to know that the 
time is not far distant when the swing back will come. This 
movement, even if sound, as you may believe, is too rapid you 
must concede. The reaction is inevitable. When it comes this 
country will need in order to prevent too radical a swing in the 
other direction all the conservative strength it can command. 
The governments that have stood the test have been those who 
have been helped through by the conservative strength of the 
men and women who live in the open. That government fails 
woefully in its duty and in the protection of the self-interest 
that drives these people back upon themselves into class 
solidarity, conscious of economic injustice. 

I had hoped that we could deal with the question before us 
differently from the way in which it is dealt with in this bill. 
I had hoped that we might bring the difficulties in crop mer- 
chandising within the reach of the capacity of producers in 
another way. I had hoped that we might improve our system 
of standardization so that each considerable quantity of agri- 
cultural commodity having distinctive characteristics indicative 
of the use to which it is best adapted, could have a separate 
trade term, that we could take our warehousing law and thereby 
a potential universal trade status while still at the point of first 
concentration and an established spot produce exchange and con- 
solidate them into a complete market machinery and make it 
possible for people in communities producing a shipping unit of 
agricultural commodity to be put in practical trade contact with 
all the world, and upon that organization build our rural-credit 
system. 

It is an interesting thing that since the days of the manorial 
markets in England and on the Continent, it has been regarded 
until comparatively recently the chief duty of government with 
regard to commerce in farm products to establish the possi- 
bility of trade contact. This bill does undertake to do that 
thing in some respects. I shall not have time to analyze the 
bill now. 

I hope some amendments may be effective. I can only discuss 
one now. This bill declares in its introductory clause that the 
purpose of the bill is to give to agriculture equal opportunity 
with industry. Let nobody deceive himself about it. This is 
not a completed measure dealing with the agricultural situation. 
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This bill does not undertake to do it. I say that with all due 
respect. That introduction is not a true statement of that 
which the bill does undertake to do. 

Agriculture has two problems. It has the problem of mer- 
chandising. This bill undertakes to deal with that. Then it 
has the problem of those crops which produce an exportable 
surplus. That is our big, unsolved, most difficult problem. This 
bill does not undertake to deal with that problem. I challenge 
any friend of the bill to prove that it does. That must be done. 
There is no question about it. Let us not blind ourselves by 
reason of partisan alignment to the real facts respecting that 
question. This bill undertakes to establish a system of more 
economic distribution in the domestic market primarily. But, 
gentlemen, I want you to listen to me just a minute. I want to 
have the particular attention of the chairman of the committee. 
I want the chairman of the committee to tell me if he will con- 
sider accepting an amendment that will strike out this provision 
from the bill which withdraws from the discretion of the board 
the opportunity to deal with the surplus of the corn growers of 
the West and of the wheat growers of the West and of the 
tobacco and cotton growers of the South? It is here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I must hurry along with this. I 
have great respect for the gentlemen on this committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman refer to the insurance 
provision? ° 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No. I refer to subsection (e), at 
the bottom of page 10 of the bill. There are other changes 
which I would like to see, but this is the most important. It 
is all important. I have great respect, I say, for the gentlemen 
on this committee. I do not want to say anything that might 
be construed ag offensive. I have listened to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan], who seems of the opinion that 
agricultural conditions in his section are all right. I recently 
have gone through the rural sections of my district and I saw 
but One new house, one new barn, and two new fences. Those 
were the only improvements. My people are engaged chiefly 
in producing cotton. It is their money crop. From a half to 
two-thirds of that crop is exported. I ask you in all earnest- 
ness to consider the striking out of this language— 


No loan or advarce or insurance agreement under this act shall be 
made by the board if in its opinion such loan or advance or agreement 
is likely to increase substantially the production of any agricultural 
commodity of which there is commonly produced a surplus in excess of 
the annual domestic requirements. 


There is commonly produced a surplus of cotton, corn, wheat, 
tobacco, and some other crops. 

You might just as well have written into that bill corn, 
wheat, and cotton, and these other crops, because they do pro- 
duce surpluses in this country in excess of the domestic demand. 
I submit to the chairman of this committee in all respect this 
proposition. It is recognized in economies that you can not 
increase the price without having a tendency to increase pro- 
duction. Besides I challenge the soundness of the assumption 
that these surpluses are bad things. They constitute the chief 
element of our economic strength and of our national strength 
and security. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
language. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have read every word of it. I 
ask the chairman to take it home with him to-night, study it 
again, and see if he can not agree to strike out subsection (e) 
and give us a chance to make an appeal to this board for the 
application of the provision of this bill to grain and cotton 
and these other surplus-producing crops are met with the 
statement of the board that they are acting in accordance 
with the mandate of Congress in refusing to apply to these 
crops the provisions of the bill because in the judgment of the 
board it might “ increase substantially ” the surplus, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman suggest any other lan- 
guage 6n that? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I suggest the striking out of that 
paragraph from the bill, and give the board a chance to help 
farmers who are producing cotton, and wheat and corn growers. 
I want to have a chance to appear before that board and pre- 
sent the necessities of my people. I do not want that board 
to hurl back in my teeth the statement that they can act only 
in accordance with the mandate of Congress incorporated in 
this bill. If anybody should ask me if you could increase the 
price of crops without tending to increase production, I would 
say no. You had just as well write in the bill the fact that 


I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 
The gentleman from Texas is recognized 


I suggest that the gentleman read the 
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the corn and wheat and cotton producers are not to participate 
in this bill. What is this bill for, anyway? If it is the idea 
of those in responsibility that the people who produce these 
surpluses Should be bankrupted until there is not enough left 
to produce a surplus, then this provision is in harmony with 
that idea. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 
this. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then strike it out, and that will 
relieve your concern. [Laughter.] Cut it out from top to 
bottom. The great difficulty in this country is in dealing with 
this surplus problem. These people who are producing these 
surplus commodities, which are a margin of safety for our 
people, and whose exportations contribute over a billion of 
dollars per annum to our balance of trade, are not deserving 
of the consideration and treatment proposed by this subsection. 
Those people support the protective-tariff system but can not 
benefit under any tariff bill, You have not a chance to reach 
those farmers who are not producing exportable surpluses by 
any tariff on what they produce. You do not touch them. Are 
we going to write a bill dealing with the economic conditions 
of agriculture and then put in the bill language that will cut 
out from the chance of participation the very people whom we 
ought in justice and good statesmanship to be anxious to serve? 
You put great discretion in this board. You give it all sorts of 
powers. You turn over to it $500,000,000. Crops which do not 
produce an exportable surplus may be protected by the tariff. 
Are these producers of exportable surpluses, who can not be 
protected by the tariff, but who bear its burdens, to have this 
$500,000,000 also saddled on them in the name of agricultural 
relief; and the board, even though it might consider it wise 
and sound to do so, to be deprived by Congress of giving these 
producers the benefit of any part of these millions which they 
will have in part to contribute? I appeal to my Democratic 
friends on this side. I know you have made the best fight you 
can for your people. Help cut this subsection out and give to us, 
who come from sections that produce an exportable surplus, a 
chance to fight before that board in behalf of our people. Let 
me give you a picture. Here are those people; they can not 
benefit from the tariff. 

You people from the North and the East, I know, want to be 
fair. My farmers are compelled by the might of government to 
pay you out of their poverty more for what they buy from your 
manufacturers than they otherwise would have to pay. By the 
might of the Government we are compelled to do this. In my 
country women and children are in the fields when the women 
have a right to be at home and the little child is not privileged 
to answer the school bell—the tenant farmers especially. 

They are my people whom I am fighting for to-day. The 
thing I ask is right, it is just, it is good statesmanship, Govern- 
ment must be just or government will suffer. 

They not only have to pay more for what they use because 
the tariff laws compel them, but this is the situation. The 
farmers are disorganized. I do not know whether they are 
going to be organized or not, but when my farmer sends his 
daughter to school he has not only got to pay more for the 
clothes she wears, he can not buy in the market where he sells. 
You will not privilege him to buy in the market where he sells; 
but that is not all. The laborers get together and they say, 
“Living costs are up and we will have to charge more.” The 
doctor charges more, everybody charges more, and they pass the 
increase around from one to the other, but when that passed 
from one to the other increase reaches these producers of ex- 
portable surpluses they can not pass it. They are compelled to 
sell in the markets of the world in competition with the cheapest 
labor on this earth, and they have got to absorbit. The farmer 
pays in the tuition charged a part of the increased cost which 
others have had to pay and similarly he pays everywhere. My 
time has expired. ’ 

I appreciate very much the attention which you have given 
me. It is impossible to analyze this bill now, but I appeal to 
you as men and as women who love this country of ours, and 
whose hearts are bigger than your section, to give us economic 
justice in this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] was given assurance he 
would get 30 minutes’ time by the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, and I now yield the gentleman 30 minutes. [Ap- 


plause.] 
Mr. Chairman, the two statements which the 


I have been very much concerned about 


Mr. CANNON. 
President has issued identify him as the author of the bill which 
we have under consideration. It is his bill and he is responsible 
for it. If it is a success and gives the farmer the benefit of the 
tariff; if it brings back to the farm the prosperity agriculture 
enjoyed before the war, he is entitled to all the credit, and he 
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will go down in history as one of the Nation’s great Presidents. 
If, on the other hand, it proves to be a failure, he must bear the 
responsibility. Congress favors the McNary-Haugen Dill and 
has twice passed it and sent it to the White House, but it is 
apparent that the House at least now proposes to relinquish 
its preference in deference to the President and pass his bill. So 
next fall when the farmer hauls his grain to market and gets 
his check for it and when he ships his livestock and gets the 
sales sheet for them, he will remember when he looks at the 
check that the system under which he receives it was dictated 
by Mr. Hoover. If the returns from the sale gives him a wage 
for his labor and a return on his investment commensurate with 
the wages received by organized labor and the returns received 
by industry he will have Mr. Hoover to thank for them. If, on 
the other hand, there has been no material improvement in farm 
conditions; if he fails to receive for his surplus products the 
world price plus the benefit of the farm tariff; if he fails to 
receive for his wheat a price equal to 42 cents per bushel above 
the world market, then let him remember that this is Mr. 
Hoover's bill and this is his redemption of his party’s campaign 
pledges, and this is his method of making the farm tariff 
effective. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman says that this is Mr. 
Hoover's bill. I want to say to the gentleman that Mr. Hoover 
never saw this bill until the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agriculture went down there and presented it to him. 

Mr. CANNON. We have heard that a number of times. Of 
course, he did not see the bill I hold in my hand, but this bill 
follows in every particular the exact plan outlined by the Presi- 
dent. Just now I asked the gentleman’s colleague, who went 
with him down to the White House, to point out a single pro- 
vision not in compliance with the President’s wishes. Who 
could believe that after a heated campaign, in which farm relief 
was one of the principal issues, the President turned these five 
obliging gentlemen loose to write the bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman does not believe it, of 
course, he is rather pessimistic. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is very pessimistic on that 
subject and particularly pessimistic on the prospect of this bill 
benefiting the farmer, especially after hearing the gentleman's 
explanation of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman has been pessimistic for 
some time, especially on parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman will probably change his mind 
about that as he did about the equalization fee. 

Mr. Hoover, in the last statement which he has issued, makes 
two notable admissions, first, that the tariff is not now effective 
and, second, that he does not propose to make it effective. 

Here is what he says: 


If the debenture on wheat exports is 21 cents a bushel, the price of 
wheat will be 21 cents higher in the domestic market than in the world 
market. 


And this is the reason he objects to it. He objects to this bill 
because it will give the farmer 21 cents more than he is getting 
now for his wheat or 21 cents more than the world price. 

Why, gentlemen, the tariff is supposed to give him 42 cents a 
bushel, and here the President objects because the Senate gives 
him half the tariff. That statement is a frank confession by 
the President that the farmer is getting no benefit from the 
tariff whatever. 

All these years they have been telling the farmer that he was 
protected by the tariff. And in 1924, just to show the farmer 
that he was a full partner in the protective system, they raised 
the tariff on wheat from 30 cents per bushel to 42 cents a bushel. 
And every time the farmer becomes restive under the burden 
which industry’s tariff loads on his shoulders they quiet him 
by explaining that he also has a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on 
his wheat, which means he ought to get 42 cents a bushel more 
than the world price. And now the President objects to the 
debenture because it will raise the price of wheat 21 cents above 
the world market, and the farmer suddenly discovers that the 
grandiloquent gesture of raising the tariff to 42 cents was merely 
a deception, a bare-faced fraud. For if the farmer were getting 
a tariff of 42 cents a bushel above the world price, why would 
the President object to a plan which would give him only 21 
cents a bushel above the world price? 

It is to be regretted that the farmer could not have been 
told this before the election last November. Let us see what the 
program was as announced during the campaign last fall. Not 
only were the platforms of both parties explicit in their promises 
to equalize agriculture with industry and give the farmer the 
benefit of the farm tariff, but both presidential candidates were 
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emphatie in their promises to give him effectual relief. 
Hoover said in his acceptance speech at Palo Alto: 

An adequate tariff is the 
market must be protected. Foreign products raised under lower stand- 
ards of living are to-day competing in our home markets. I would 
use my office and influence to give the farmer the full benefit of our 
historic tariff policy. 


Mr. 


foundation of farm relief. The domestic 


Where in this bill, and when in this session of Congress espe- 
cially convened to carry out Mr. Hoover’s campaign promises, has 
he proposed to give the farmer the “ full benefit of our historic 
tariff policy ” ? 

Continuing, Mr. Hoover said: 

The working out of agricultural relief constitutes the most important 
obligation of the next administration. I stand pledged to these pro- 
posals. The object of our policies is to establish for our farmers an 
income equal to those of other occupations; for the farmer’s wife, the 
same comforts in her home as women in other groups; for the farm boys 
and girls, the same opportunities in life as other boys and girls. 


In order to more fully understand just what Mr. Hoover was 
offering the farmer in promising him “ an income equal to those 
of other cccupations,” let us consult his speech at Newark, N. J., 
the following September, in which he submitted the following 
table of incomes received by “those of other occupations” in 
America as compared with the incomes of similar occupations 
abroad: 
Weckly wage if applied to the purchase of composite pounds of bread 

and butter 
{Each pound 95 per cent wheat flour and 5 per cent butter] 


Elec- 
tricians 


Coal 
miners 


Car- 
penters 


Railway 
earnings 


ay 


Weavers labor 


717 
367 
217 
269 
150 
166 
261 
164 


United States 721 
United Kingdom 
Germany. ...-- 
France 

NOOR. cctcinsanecnd 
Italy... 

Sweden-- 

Japan 


778 
267 
158 
123 

76 
152 
224 

96 


558 
267 
133 


259 
160 
112 

68 

65 
110 
162 
366 


It is evident from this table that labor and industry are re- 
ceiving a much larger income in America than in any other 
country in the world. How does the income received by the 
American farmer compare with that received in foreign coun- 
tries. Let us compare the same table from the standpoint of the 
farmer, the producer of the bread and butter so generously sup- 
plied to other occupations in the United States: 


Weekly wages of farmers if applied to the purchase of the products of 
industrial labor, in hours 


Railway | Car- 


earnings penters 


Coal 
miners 


Elec- 
tricians 


a 


Weavers labor 


37 
61 
86 
141 
148 
88 
60 
146 


_ 
oe 


13 18 
36 


S 


t 


(ELSES 


61 
78 
127 
63 
43 
100 


on 09 
o-* 


The second table is based on a weekly average farm produc- 
tion of 400 “ composite pounds” equal in value to 200 at retail 
prices, the latter including all costs of handling, milling, baking, 
and distribution; and a 48-hour week for industrial labor. 

The contrast is striking, and the question at once arises why 
this remarkable disparity between the Nation’s greatest industry 
and its more favored occupations? 

Again Mr, Hoover supplies the information. 
his Newark speech that— 


He explains in 


The protective tariff has been a fundamental policy of the Republican 
Party ever since the party was founded. I suggest that employees 
investigate as to what would happen to their employment with lowered 
tariffs. 


According to Mr. Hoover the tariff is one of the explanations 
if the superior incomes received by American labor and indus- 
y. It follows then that one of the first steps in carrying out 
1is promise to give the farmer “an income equal to those of 
pations ” is to give him the benefit of the tariff. I ask 
to point out a single sentence in the pending bill which will 
Tectuate the tariff in the slightest degree. The President tells 
hat high incomes are secured through a protective tariff, but 
‘itting a bill to increase the farm income he studiously 


ther oce 


you 
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avoids giving the farmer the benefit of the tariff and protests 
vigorously when the Senate proposes to give him even half the 
tariff. 

The President’s own formula shows that while labor and in- 
dustry are enjoying a high standard of living through protection 
from foreign competition the standard of living in rural America 
has been reduced to a minimum by competition with every food- 
producing nation in the world. 

Note Mr. Hoover’s summarization of the improvement in 
labor’s standard of living as outlined in his Newark speech. He 
says: 

Real wages and standards of living of our labor have improved more 
during the past seven and a half years of Republican rule than during 
any similar period in the history of this or any other country. 


That is a sweeping statement, but corroborated in every par- 
ticular by official statistics. Industrial wages, corporation pro- 
fits, and taxable incomes have risen during these years to totals 
unparalleled in the history of commercial economics and finance, 

Sut what has happened to agriculture in the meantime? Dur- 
ing those seven and half years the farmer’s income and standard 
of living have declined to a minimum. The wage received for 
his labor; the return on his investment in lands, stock, and 
equipment; the value of his land; the price of his wheat and 
cotton have fallen steadily, while taxes, freight rates, costs of 
production, and the price of necessities furnished by labor and 
industry have steadily advanced. Farm foreclosures, rural-bank 
failures, and loss of rural population have been unprecedented. 
As early as 1924, President Coolidge in his Lincoln Day speech 
in New York said: 

The farmer is not receiving his share. The average price of his 
product is below pre-war level, whereas that of manufacturers is about 
50 per cent higher. The result has been a decrease in the value of farm 
land, the choking of the avenues of credit with obligations which are 
worthJess or doubtful, the foreclosure of mortgages, and the suspension 
of a large number of banks. 


Surely the situation is sufficient to warrant for agriculture 
the same remedy which has proven so efficacious for labor and 
industry. Surely the farmer is entitled to the same tariff that 
has given other occupations in America the highest incomes 
in the world. And yet this bill does not provide it and the 
President objects to the Senate adding a provision which will 
make it half effective. And now only a scant eight months 
after he declared at Palo Alto that he proposed to give the 
farmer “an income equal to those of other occupations” he 
issues a letter to the Senate in which he says plainly that 
the tariff on surplus farm products is not effective and that 
he does not propose to make it effective. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not true that the farmer gets the benefit 
of the tariff on butter and the consumers in the city pay the 
tariff on butter? 

Mr. CANNON. That does not fulfill the promise of the Presi- 
dent to make the tariff effective on export products. Butter is 
not an exportable product. We produce less than we consume, 
And it is an infinitesimal part of the total of our agricultural 
products. And even the tariff on butter will not long remain 
effective. For we are within a margin of 1 per cent of a sur- 
plus of dairy products. When we increase the production of 
butter 1 per cent additional, the tariff will cease, to operate. 
And that time is not far distant, because as wheat and corn and 
eattle become unprofitable the farmer is driven inte the more 
profitable farm activities, and already all through my section 
of the country we are abandoning the production of grain and 
meats and we are taking up dairying and wool growing. When 
you refuse to make the tariff effective on wheat you eventually 
nullify the tariff on butter. When you refuse to make the 
tariff effective on all farm products you in effect refuse to make 
it effective on any. 

And both parties promised that they would make it effective. 
Here is the pledge from the Kansas City platform—here is the 
promise that you made to the farmers: 

A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to the 
American manufacturer. The Republican Party believes that the home 
market built up under the protective policy belongs to the American 
furmer, and it pledges the support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it 


And, not content with that emphatic assurance, the Repub- 
lican platform further promised: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of 
America on a basis of economie equality with other industries to 
insure its prosperity and success, 
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There is the promise, but where in this bill is the provision 
to give the farmer the American market? And where is the 
section placing agriculture on a basis of economic equality with 
industry in protection against foreign competition? An un- 
supported tariff on any surplus exportable product is wholly 
ineffective. If the tariff was increased to $10 a bushel, it 
would not affect the price of wheat; if it was reduced to 15 
cents a bushel, it would not affect the price unless the equaliza- 
tion fee, the debenture plan, or some other method is included 
to make it effective. To levy a tariff and then refuse to make 
it effective smacks at bad faith. And this bill is the last oppor- 
tunity to keep faith with the farmer. 

And any Democrat who opposes enforcing the tariff on sur- 
plus farm products is just as much in conflict with his campaign 
pledges, for the Houston platform said specifically : 


We pledge that in its tariff policy the Democratic Party will insist 
upon equality of treatment between agriculture and other industries. 


Mr. Chairman, the disregard for rights and violation of law 
so widely discussed to-day through the press and in the pulpit 
pale into insignificance in their effect upon national character 
as compared with the failure and refusal of political parties 
to carry out the pledges of the platform to which they sub- 
scribed in order to insure their election to office. Failure to 
observe a political promise strikes at the very foundations of 
representative government. Otherwise how can voters know 
whether men and parties, if elected, will serve or exploit them? 

If there is any sacred duty that is incumbent upon public men 
and political parties it is the obligation to carry out implicitly 
every promise made to the people in order to secure election to 
oflice. 

The President has been particularly unfortunate in the choice 
of those upon whom he depends for information. He says in 
the opening paragraph of his first statement: 

I regret to see that some farm organizations are again divided on 
measures of agricultural relief. One primary difficulty in the whole of 
this last eight years has been the conflict in point of view in the ranks 
of the agricultural organizations and the farmers themselves, 


The President has been badly misinformed and sadly misled. 
Never in the history of farm-relief legislation have the farm 
organizations of the United States been so united in a definite 
legislative policy as to-day. During the last two Congresses 
covered by the President’s statement every national farm or- 
ganization in the United States except one—the Grange—was 
squarely behind the McNary-Haugen bill. So general a con- 
census of opinion can not be found in any other industry on 
matters of legislative program. 

And now the Grange has joined forces with the rest of the 
farm organizations and to-day organized agriculture presents a 
united front. Every farm organization represented at Washing- 
ton is in heartiest accord.’ The week before the extra session 
convened they unanimously. indorsed a statement which was for- 
warded to congressional leaders declaring: 

There are, in our opinions, four requisites which must be met by any 
legislation to permit it to qualify properly as farm relief. These 
requisites are: 

1. It should make the tariff effective on all farm crops, so that sur- 
pluses will not be permitted to depress the domestic price to the world 
level of prices. 

2. It should be of such nature that the control and disposition of 
agricultural surpluses are adequately provided for. 

3. It should contain provisions which are automatic in their opera- 
tion to cheek overproduction. 

4. It should provide for farmer ownership and control of marketing 
organizations, with due consideration to cooperative associations already 
established. 


The same points were stressed a few weeks ago by the Corn 
Belt committee. There is, therefore, practically unanimity 
among farm groups as to the principal features a farm bill must 
contain if it is to be effective. 

In presenting these fundamentals the farm organizations de- 
clared : 


It is too evident to need more than mention that legislation to be of | 
benefit to agriculture must be of such nature that it will increase the | 


farmers’ net income. The American farmer must have an 
price for his farm products in order to maintain an American standard 
of living; any legislation which stops short of attempting to secure this 
certainly will not suffice. 


What could be more comprehensive and at the same time more 


specific than this statement? I challenge anyone who has been 


misinforming the President to name a single farm organization | 


in America which does. not subscribe fully and whole-heartedly 
to that statement and tothe policy -which. it enuneiates. - It. is 
the official pregram of American agriculture. 


; | 
American | 
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| And here is the bill formulated in answer to that petition. I 
ask those who are championing the bill to point out a single 
sentence in it in which you propose to comply with any request 
made by organized agriculture. 

Let us see what the bill actually does. It provides for a 
board which will use a $500,000,000 revolving fund in a specified 
manner. Will it control the surplus; will it effectuate the 
tariff; will it raise farm prices? Of course it will not. I have 
inquired of the gentlemen in charge during this debate how this 
board under the powers conferred can make the tariff effective 
on surplus farm products. The only suggestion they have been 
able to offer is that the board would go into the market and 
buy the surplus. This bill does not contemplate that or provide 
for it. But let us suppose for the sake of argument that the 
board follows that suggestion. Let us permit the board to go 
into the open market and buy wheat, for instance, until the 
prices rises to 42 cents above the world market. Then I ask 
them what the board will do with this wheat after they have 
bought it. And they all say that the board would feed it back 
into the market after the price was up. There was never such 
an absurd statement made on the floor of this House. Everyone 
is aware that we produce every year approximately 800,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and that we consume about 600,000,000 
bushels. There are 200,000,000 bushels that we can not eat, and 
that we must export. The only way in the world that the 
board could feed that wheat back into the market and not de- 
press the price would be to make every man eat practically 
two loaves of bread where he now eats one. 

In other words, the board in order to secure farm relief under 
this bill must make every family in America eat two loaves of 
bread where it now eats one. And yet they called the McNary- 
Haugen bill uneconomic and unworkable. 

3ut suppose they decide to sell the surplus abroad. If they 
dispose of it on the world markets they must take the world 
price for it, and if they buy it at 42 cents above the world price, 
and sell it abroad at the world price a huge deficit is inevitable. 
How will this loss be paid? Some of our optimistic friends 
say it will be taken out of the revolving fund, which of course 
means it will come out of the United States Treasury. And 
there is no provision in this bill for its return. Wall Street 
will never stand for that. Wall Street is down here right now 
hammering at the doors of Congress and demanding another 
reduction in income taxes. Will they permit you to take this 
deficit out of the Treasury indefinitely? You know they will 
not. You know this bill provides no method of controlling the 
surplus and no possible means of materially increasing the farm 
income—and certainly no opportunity whatever for making the 
farm tariff effective. In fact, the more you study it the more 
apparent it becomes not only that the bill will not work but 
that it was never intended to work; that it was never intended 
for the farmer to have the benefit of the tariff; that always 
he is to pay increased prices for everything he buys to support 
industry’s tariff while he receives nothing from his own tariff. 

I am not opposing this bill in a partisan spirit. I have been 
anxious. to see beth. parties. cooperate in adequate farm legisla- 
tion as both of them did in the last Congress. And I am 
sincerely anxious to see the President make an unqualified suc- 
cess of his farm policy. The agricultural situation is too serious 
to admit temporization for political advantage. I hope I am 
wrong in my criticism of this bill and when it passes and the 
President turns to the task of its administration I shall say, 
“My heart is with you Mr. President. I wish you success. 
Godspeed and good luck.” 

But while the bill is under consideration here it is the duty 
of every Member from an agricultural district to follow the 
dictates of his own judgment regardless of party affiliations and 
use every effort to shape it to meet the needs of those whose 
benefit it is supposed to serve. And to those who after support- 
ing a farm bill they personally indorsed through the last two 
Congresses are now wavering between two opiniens, I commend 
| the admonition of St. Paul: 
3e ye henceforth not children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 


by every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of man, and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive. 





f Applause. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
| has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer]}. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I will not long trespass on your patience. The 
; pending -bill has been under discussion for. nearly a week. 
Every phase and part of the propesed Jegislation has been dis- 
cussed in and out of Congress for six or seven years. The bill 
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we are considering contains no new plan or formula for the 
solution of the farm problem. It does not embody any definite 
or specific plan to place agriculture on an equality with other 
industries. The bill does not fulfill the platform pledges of 
either the Republican or Democratic Parties, The bill does not 
meet the expectations and demands of the American farmers. 
It is not the legislation the agricultural classes were promised 
by the two political parties during the last presidential cam- 
paign. This bill is a subterfuge. It is a combination of words. 
words, and more words. It proposes nothing concrete. It pro- 
vides no workable plan for the rehabilitation of agriculture. 
It is disappointing to me and it will prove a great disappoint- 
ment to the farming classes, who confidently expected Presi- 
dent Hoover to give them an honest-to-goodnesg farm relief bill. 
This bill will afford no substantial relief to the American 
farmers. 

Much has been said during this debate abcut a nation-wide 
referendum on the MeNary-Haugen plan and on the equaliza- 
tion fee. Every sensible person in the United States knows 
that the election in 1928 did not turn on the farm question. 
If there is a Member of the Congress of the United States who 
is so simple-minded as to believe, deep down in his heart, that 
the election of 1928 turned upon the McNary-Haugen bill or the 
equalization fee, then that gentleman is a fit subject for a 
feeble-minded institute. Every man and woman of intelligence 
in America knows that in the last election the farm question 
was pushed into the background and the results of the election 
turned on other questions, namely, religion and prohibition. 
In their eagerness to express themselves on other questions the 
American people forgot for the time being the distress of agri- 
culture and other important questions, 

No one will seriously contend that Virginia, North Carolina, 
‘orida, Texas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Kentucky, and Missouri 
were carried by Mr. Hoover because he opposed the McNary- 
Haugen bill and the equalization fee. No one will insist that 
Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and other agricultural States 
in voting for Mr. Hoover abandoned the McNary-Haugen bill 
or disapproved the equalization fee. These States voted for Mr. 
Hoover not because of his views on the farm problem but in 
spite of his known hostility to the farm relief measures in 
which they firmiy believed. In short they said by their votes 


that they would for the time being forget the farm question 
because they had the same views on some other questions as 


those entertained by Mr. Hoover. The farmers of these great 
agricultural States still believe in the principle and formula 
embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill and they still believe that 
the equalization fee is the only plan that has yet been devised 
that will make any farm measure workable and materially 
improve agricultural conditions. Nor will any one be so simple 
as to argue that Governor Smith carried Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island on the farm issue. The truth of the whole busi- 
ness is that the farm question was not the deciding factor in 
the recent presidential election and this talk about a nation- 
wide referendum on the McNary-Haugen bill and on the equali- 
zation fee is all bunk and ridiculous. 

The farmers who voted for Mr. Hoover did not thereby reject 
the equalization fee or the McNary-Haugen bill but they pushed 
aside the farm question in order to express their views on the 
other and controlling issues, or so-called issues, in the campaign. 

The bill the administration has presented is a hodgepodge 
or combination of legislative proposals that have been discussed 
in and out of Congress for six or seven years. The pending bill 
is the Curtis-Crisp bill, the Aswell bill, the Yoakum bill, the Fess 
bill, combined with a few of the provisions of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. But it does not contain the vital and worth-while 
provisions of the McNary-Haugen bill. What is best in the 
McNary-Haugen bill is omitted from this measure. The pro- 
visions that would have made the McNary-Haugen bill workable 
and sound are not to be found in this bill. 

This bill does not begin to start to get ready to commence to 
solve the farm problem. It will accomplish but little for 
American agriculture, It makes no provision for control of 
our surplus farm commodities. There is not a line in the bill 
that will make the tariff on farm products effective. Nothing 
in the bill that will effectively withdraw the surplus from the 
market and prevent the surplus from being dumped on the 
market, thereby depressing the market to a point where the 
farmer will not get the cost of production for his commodities, 
much less a profit. Unless this bill contains some provision by 
which the surplus can be controlled and the tariff made effec- 
tive, the measure will be of no substantial benefit to the Ameri- 
can farmers. Cooperative associations will be powerless to 
stabilize the market and advance prices to a reasonably high 
level, because the great mass of producers will remain outside 
of the cooperative associations. I believe in cooperative-mar- 
keting associations when conducted along sane and rational 
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lines, but under this bill those who remain out of the coopera- 
tive associations will get the benefit of any advance in price 
that may result from the activities of the cooperatives and will 
not have to bear any of the cost or assume any of the liabilities 
of the members of the cooperative associations. I have studied 
this bill carefully. Aside from aiding cooperative-marketing 
associations by lending them money, I am unable to see how 
this bill can help the farmer to any worthwhile degree. 

When I first read this bill I was of the opinion that it would 
not furnish over 2.75 per cent relief to the American farmer, 
but the more I study the bill the more I am convinced that 
it will not give us more than one-half of 1 per cent relief. 
[Laughter and applause.] I am for a farm bill that will give 
us as nearly 100 per cent relief as possible. I am for a farm 
bill that wiil really do something for the farmer. I want a 
farm bill with some “guts” in it, if you will pardon the ex- 
pression. The bill you are saddling on the country is a 
makeshift. It is largely a counterfeit bill. 

May I submit the following observations: 

(a) The tariff on farm products can not be made effective 
without adequate provision is made for control of the surplus. 

(b) You can not control the surplus without an adequate 
a fund to remove the surplus farm products from the 
market. 

(c) You can not make any plan effective unless provision is 
made to replenish the revolving fund when it is depleted by 
losses that will inevitably occur in buying and marketing the 
surplus. 

(d) The revolving fund can only be replenished fronr one of 
two sources, either from Government subsidies or a fee or tax 
collected from the grower of the commodity, the price of which 
is advanced and stabilized on a higher level than would other- 
wise prevail. 

(e) The revolving fund authorized by the pending Dill will 
ultimately be depleted or absorbed, and no provision has been 
made to replenish the fund. Moreover, this bill is based on a 
Government subsidy which is repulsive to the fundamental 
principles of our Government. 

(f) It will not be sufficient to stabilize the price of farm prod- 
ucts, but it is imperative that they be stabilized on a higher 
level than the one that now prevails, and on a basis that will be 
substantially in excess of the cost of production. 

3ut it is said the bill is a step in the right direction. I am 
not so sure about that. I fear it is a step backward, a plunge 
into the fathomless sea of inaction. I realize the administra- 
tion is going to railroad this bill through the House without 
amendment, but I am hoping the Senate may rewrite the meas- 
ure so as to mike it meet the expectations and demands of the 
agricultural classes who have waited long and patiently for 
some real farm relief legislation. We ought not to disappoint 
them. And this bill will be a bitter disappointment to the 
farmers of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no more time to yield. 
There were some Members t6 whom I promised time, but\ they 
have generously agreed to cut it down, and it has relieved me 
of embarrassment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask that the Clerk read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress (1) to promote the effective merchandising of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, so that the industry of 
agriculture will be placed on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries; and (2) to that end to protect, control, and stabilize the 
current of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities and their food products by minimizing speculation, 
preventing inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution, and limiting 
undue and excessive price fluctuations; by encouraging the organization 
of producers into cooperative associations and promoting the establish- 
ment and financing of a farm marketing system of producer-owned and 
producer-controlled cooperative associations and other agencies; and by 
aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any agricultural com- 
modity, through orderly production and distribution, so as to maintain 
advantageous domestic markets and prevent such surpluses from unduly 
depressing prices for the commodity. The Federal farm board shall 
execute the powers vested in it by this act only in such manner as will, 
in the judgment of the board, aid to the fullest practicable extent in 
carrying out the policy above declared. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and Mr. Titson having taken the chair as Speaker pro tem- 
pore, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that commit- 
tee had had under consideration the bill H. R. No. 1, the 
farm relief bill, and had come to no resolution thereon, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted Mr. 
Murpuy (at the request of Mr. Speaks, of Ohio) indefinitely 
on account of the death of his wife. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for indefinite leave of absence for my colleague [Mr. PEavrey] 
on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

PRESIDENT HOOVER'S SPEECH ON LAW OBSERVANCE 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the address of 
President Hoover on law observance yesterday before the an- 
nual luncheon of the Associated Press in New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the address of President Hoover 
above referred to. 

The address is as follows: 


Members and friends of the Associated Press, I have accepted this 
oceasion for a frank statement of what I consider the dominant issue 
before the American people. Its solution is more vital to the preserva- 
tion of our institutions than any other question before us. That is the 
enforcement of and obedience to the laws of the United States, both 
Federal and State. 

I ask only that you weigh this for yourselves, and if my position 
is right that you support it—not to support me but to support some- 
thing infinitely more precious—the one foree that holds our civilization 
together—law. And I wish to discuss it as law, not as to the merits or 
demerits of a particular law but all law, Federal and State; for ours is 
a Government of laws made by the people themselves. 

A surprising number of our people, otherwise of responsibility in 
the community, have drifted into the extraordinary notion that laws 
are made for those who choose to obey them. And, in addition, our 
law-enforcement machinery is suffering from many infirmities arising 
out of its technicalities, its circumlocutions, its involved procedures, 
and too often, I regret, from inefficient and delinquent officials. 

We are reaping the harvest of these defects. More than 9,000 
human beings are lawlessly killed every year in the United States. 
Little more than half as many arrests follow. Less than one-sixth 
of these slayers are convicted, and but a scandalously small percentage 
are adequately punished. Twenty times as many people in proportion 
to population are lawlessly killed in the United States as in Great 
Britain. In many of our great cities murder can apparently be com- 
mitted with impunity. At least fifty times as many robberies in pro- 
portion to population are committed in the United States as in Great 
Britain, and three times as many burglaries. 

Even in such premeditated crimes as embezzlement and forgery our 
record stands no comparison with stable nations. No part of the 
country, rural or urban, is immune. Life and property are relatively 
more unsafe than in any other civilized country in the world. In 
spite of all this we have reason to pride ourselves on our institutions 
and the high moral instincts of the great majority of our people. No 
one will assert that such crimes would be committed if we had even 
a normal respect for law and if the laws of our country were properly 
enforced. 

In order to dispel certain illusions in the public mind on this sub- 
ject, let me say at once that while violations of law have been increased 
by inclusion of crimes under the eighteenth amendment and by the 
vast sums that are poured into the hands of the criminal classes by 
the patronage of illicit liquor by otherwise responsible citizens, yet this 
is but one segment of our problem. I have purposely cited the extent 
of murder, burglary, robbery, forgery, and embezzlement, for but a 
small percentage of these can be attributed to the eighteenth amend- 
ment. In fac, of the total number of convictions for felony last year, 
less than 8 per cent came from that source. It is therefore but a 
sector of the invasion of lawlessness. 

What we are facing to-day is something far larger and more funda- 
mental—the possibility that respect for law as law is fading from the 
sensibilities of our people. Whatever the value of any law may be, the 
enforcement of that law written in plain terms upon our statute books 
is not, in my mind, a debatable question. Law should be observed 
and must be enforced until it is repealed by the proper processes of our 
democracy. The duty to enforce the laws rests upon every public official 
and the duty to obey it rests upon every citizen. 

No individual has the right to determine what law shall be obeyed 
and what law shall not be enforced. If a law is wrong, its rigid enforce- 
ment is the surest guaranty of its repeal. If it is right, its enforcement 
is the quickest method of compelling respect for it. I have seen state- 
ments published within a few days encouraging citizens to defy a law 
because that particular journal did not approve of the law itself. 
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I leave comment on such an attitude to any citizen with a sense of 
responsibility to his country. 

In my position, with my obligations, there can be no argument on 
these points. There is no citizen who would approve of the President 
of the United States assuming any other attitude. It may be said 
by some that the larger responsibility for the enforcement of laws 
against crime rests with State and local authorities and it does not 
concern the Federal Government. But it does concern the President 
of the United States, both as a citizen and as the one upon whom 
rests the primary responsibility of leadership for the establishment of 
standards of law enforcement in this country. Respect for law and 
obedience to law does not distinguish Federal and State 
laws—it is a common conscience. 

After all, the processes of criminal law enforcement are simply 
methods of instilling respect and fear into the minds of those who 
have not the intelligence and moral instinct to obey the law as a mat- 
ter of conscience. The real problem is to awaken this consciousness, 
this moral sense, and if necessary to segregate such degenerate minds 
where they can do no future harm. 

We have two immediate problems before us in government, to in- 
vestigate our existing agencies of enforcement and to reorganize our 
system of enforcement in such manner as to eliminate its weaknesses. 
It is the purpose of the Federal administration systematically to 
strengthen its law-enforcement agencies week by week, month by 
month, year by year, not by dramatic displays and violent attacks in 
order to make headlines, not by violating the law itself through mis- 
use of the law in its enforcement, but by steady pressure, steady weed- 
ing out of all incapable and negligent officials no matter what their 
status; by encouragement, promotion, and recognition for those who 
do their duty; and by the most rigid scrutiny of the records and atti- 
tudes of all persons suggested for appointment to official posts in our 
entire law-enforcement machinery. That is administration for which 
my colleagues and I are fully responsible so far as the human material 
which can be assembled for the task will permit. Furthermore, I wish 
to determine and, as far as possible, remove the scores of inherent 
defects in our present system that defeat the most devoted officials. 

Every student of our law-enforcement mechanism knows full well 
that it is in need of vigorous reorganization ; that its procedure unduly 
favors the criminal; that our judiciary needs to be strengthened; that 
the method of assembling our juries needs revision ; that justice must be 
more swift and sure. In our desire to be merciful the pendulum has 
swung in favor of the prisoner and far away from the protection of 
society. The sympathetic mind of the American people, in its over- 
eoncern about those who are in difficulties, has swung too far from the 
family of the murdered to the family of the murderer. 

With a view to enlisting public understanding, public support, accu 
rate determination of the facts, and constructive conclusions, I have 
proposed to establish a national commission to study and report upon 
the whole of our problems involved in criminal-law enforcement. That 
proposal has met with gratifying support and I am sure it will have 
the cooperation of the bar associations and crime commissions in our 
various States in the widespread effort now being made by them. I do 
not propose to be hasty in the selection of this commission. I want 
time and advice, in order that I may select high-minded men, impartial 
in their judgment, skilled in the science of the law and our judicial 
system, clear in their conception of our institutions. Such a commis- 
sion can perform the greatest of service to our generation, 

There is another and vastly wider field than the nature of laws and 
the methods of their enforcement. This is the basic question of the 
understanding, the ideals, the relationship of the individual citizen to 
the law itself. It is in this field that the press plays a dominant part. 
It is almost final in its potency to arouse the interest and conscious- 
ness of our people. It ean destroy their finer sensibilities or it can 
invigorate them. I am well aware that the great majority of our 
important journals day by day give support to these high ideals. 

I wonder, sometimes, however, if perhaps a little more support te 
our laws could not be given in one direction. If, instead of the glamour 
of romance and heroism which our American imaginative minds too 
frequently throw around those who break the law, we would invest 
with a little romance and heroism those thousands of our officers who 
are endeavoring to enforce the law it would itself decrease crime. 
Praise and respect for those who properly enforce the laws and daily 
condemnation of those who defy the laws would help. Perhaps a little 
better-proportioned balance of news concerning those criminals who are 
eonvicted and punished would serve to instill the fear of the law. 

I need not repeat that absolute freedom of the press to discuss public 
questions is a foundation stone of American liberty. I put the ques- 
tion, however, to every individual conscience, whether flippance is a 
useful or even legitimate device in such discussions. I do not believe it 
is. Its effect is as misleading and as distorting of public conscience as 
deliberate misrepresentation. Not clarification, but confusion of issues 
arises from it. 

Our people for many years have been intensely absorbed in business, 
in the astonishing upbuilding of a great country, and we have attempted 
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to specialize in our oceupations, to strive to achieve in our own special- 
tics and to respect competency of others in theirs. Unconsciously, we 
have curried this psychology into our state of mind toward government. 
We tend to regard the making of laws and their administration as a 
function of a group of specialists in government whom we hired for 
this purpose and whom we call public servants, After hiring them it is 
our purpose casually to review their actions, to accept those which we 
approve and to reject the rest, 

This attitude of mind is destructive of self-government, for self- 
government is predicated upon the fact that every responsible citizen 
will take his part in the creation of law, the obedience to law, and the 
selection of officials and methods for its enforcement. 

Finally, I wish to again reiterate that the problem of law enforce- 
ment is not alone a function or business of government. If law can be 
upheld only by enforcement officers, then our scheme of government is 
at an end. Every citizen has a personal duty in it—the duty to order 
his own actions, to so weigh the effect of his example, that his conduct 
shall be a positive force in his community with respect to the law. 

I have no criticism to make of the American press. I greatly 
admire its independence and its courage. I sometimes fee] that it could 
give more emphasis to one phase or another of our national problems, 
but I realize the difficulties under which it operates. I am wondering 
whether the time has not come, however, to realize that we are con- 
fronted with a national necessity of the first degree, that we are not 
suffering from an ephemeral crime wave, but from a subsidence of our 
foundations. 

Possibly the time is at hand for the press to systematically demand 
and support the reorganization of our law-enforcement machinery— 
Federal, State, and local—so that crime may be reduced, and on the 
other hand to demand that our citizens shall awake to the fundamental 
consciousness of democracy which is that the laws are theirs and that 
every responsible member of a democracy has the primary duty to obey 
the law. 

It is unnecessary for me to argue the fact that the very essence of 
freedom is obedience to law; that liberty itself has but one foundation, 
and that is in the law. 

And in conclusion let me recall an oft-repeated word from Abraham 
Lincoln, whose invisible presence lives hourly at the very desk and in 
the very halls which it is my honor to occupy: 

“Let every man remember that to violate the law is to trample on 
the blood of his father, and to tear the character of his own and his 
children’s liberty. Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every 
Let it 
Let it be preached 


American mother to the lisjping babe that prattles on her lap. 
be taught in the schools, in seminaries, in colleges. 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in the legislative halls, and enforced in 


courts of justice. And, in short, let it become the political religion of 
the Nation, and Iet the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the 
grave and the gay of all sexes and tongues and colors and conditions 
sacrifice unceasingly upon its altar.” 


EXTENSION OF 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a copy of a 
letter I received from an attorney in my home State on farm 
relief. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, by virtue of leave heretofore 
granied, I submit for insertion in the Recorp copy of letter 
received from Mr, Charles E, Baggett, a prominent attorney 
of my home city. Mr. Baggett does a rather extensive farm- 
loan business, has had considerable business experience, and 
should, therefore, be well qualified to speak on farm problems 
and to offer helpful suggestions. 

The letter is as follows: 


REMARKS—FARM RELIEF 


Is there objection to the request 


DUBLIN, Ga., April 16, 1929. 
lion, W. W. LARSEN, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 
Six: I know that you are interested in any legislation that 
will be of interest to the farmers; that will benefit them in gaining 
value reccived for their farm commodities. 
I further know without requesting it, that you will use every ounce 


of your energy to get enacted any legislation tending to better farming 
conditions. 


DHAR 


The weighty questions are: 

Will the proposed marketing measures give the farmer any relief? 
and 

Will there not have to be some reorganization of American finance 
before the farmers will be benefitted? 

Th antitrust law was designed to prevent big business 
from parceling out territory, and monopolizing trade in it, 


fhere is some legislation more badly needed than was the Sherman 
law. 


Sherman 
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In 1921, William P. G. Harding issued that famous, overnight order 
that no more rediscounts would be allowed anybody to hold commodities 
off the market. 

The farmer could not get money to hold his cotton for a price com- . 
mensurate with its cost of production, He could not pledge his hogs 
and get money to enable him to hold for a better price. 

Unable to get money, he was forced to sell. His debts were due. 
Judgments were rendered against him. The sheriff was at his door, and 
his produce had to go. 

This patriotic governmental Federal reserve bank helped the specula- 
tors to rob him. The Federal reserve did it with that damnable order, 

The error of the Federal reserve was not all the trouble. 

When that order went forth, big business became frightened. Cor- 
porations, firms, and big operators everywhere began to look for finance, 

Any business that felt it would need money within the next 3, 6, or 9 
months to hold its commodities sought new sources of money. The 
Federal reserve could not supply them longer for business that had a 
speculative color. 

In the name of high heaven, what business is it that does not have 
an element of profit to it? 

For God’s sake, what do people do business for, if not for profit? 

Why should goods be held until they were demanded by the consum- 
ing public, if it were not for the purpose of getting better prices? 

Under the Federal reserve order, there should be no more holding. 

What did the factories and big business houses do when that order 
became effective ? 

Here is the story: 


They uttered their obligations and placed them in the hands of 
brokers to sell for them. They went to all the small country banks 
and sold these notes or obligations to them. 

They promised 8 per cent for the money and then agreed with the 
banks not to withdraw it. 

Big business parceled out the territory and borrowed the money and 
did not use it, just to prevent the farmers from getting it. 

The big packers and big cotton men borrowed the money of many 
communities in many banks to keep the farmers from getting it. They 
did it to prevent farmers from holding their crops for better prices. 

Big business took advantage of the Federal reserve order and then 
tied up all the money in the country to prevent the producer from 
holding his produce off the market. 

Was this Federal reserve order a connivance with big business? Was 
it concerted action of both to impoverish the producers? 

What happened (as Al Smith says)? 

The farmer had to sell, because he could not get the money to hold 
his crop. 

The packers took his hogs at half price. The cotton speculators took 
his cotton at less than the cost of production. His cows went for 
half the cost price. 

This same packer that borrowed the community’s money at 8 per 
cent enjoyed the small profit of 100 per cent. The cotton traders who 
paid 8 per cent made a haul that made them rich. Cotton-mill opera- 
tors had the biggest dividends in the history of the country. 

Farmers lost their homes. Their children went cold where the cotton 
grew to clothe the civilized world. They went hungry in the land 
where their hogs were sold at less than half price, 

What is the horror of it all? 

The country that fathered the Federal reserve banking system and 
the national banking system has the reputation of making 14,000 
millionaires and 70,000,000 paupers of the splendid, silken-haired mem- 
bers of the best race God ever created. 

The people mu st be educated away from the banks. a 

When you put your money in a bank you help some speculator to rob 
you. When the country’s deposits find the center of finance, the multi- 
millionaires borrow it to corner the markets of everything the people 
eat, wear, and use. 

Great Britain has 562 millionaires with its long centuries of govern- 
ment and civilization. America has 14,000 in its youth as a nation. 

Bank deposits of all communities furnish the pool for the specu- 
lators. The Federal reserve was created for speculators—those who 
buy and export and those who buy and import. 

The Government will have to dethrone the kings of finance, put the 
issuance of currency under the Central Government, and break up the 
exchanges where millions of commodities are sold and never delivered. 

Strange that neither political party mentioned finance during the 
last campaign. 

Both parties camouflaged with that special “ built-to-order” con- 
trivance, the McNary-Haugen bill, to prevent the people seeing their 
pitiful conditions financially. 

We see they are going to make a banker out of Al Smith. 

Imagine the leader of the Democratic Party, the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson, taking the head of a Hamiltonian bank in New York. 
Another effort to prevent reform in finance. 

Hoover can promise relief until doomsday, Congress can bellyache 
until the end of time, and the people may laud these wizards of 
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politics, but until the finance of this Nation is changed the poor will 
grow poorer and the rich will grow richer. 

The Federal reserve is privately owned. It is owned by the member 
banks. The member banks are privately owned, 

The finance of the Federal reserve, the currency, is placed in the 
hands of private interests, who exploit the public for private gain. 

Money is a governmental function. 

It should be handled, operated, and controlled by the Government. 
Should private interest be allowed to control the circulating medium ? 

The greatest sin ever committed against the patriotic American 
people was the vesting of the currency in the hands of private interest. 

This money function, which by the laws of both God and man, 
belongs to the people, the people’s government, is operated and con- 
trolled by private interest. 

Then, sensible men like Mr. Hoover and our Congressmen think that 
relief will come from marketing associations alone. 

Congress ought to investigate the operations of big business during the 
deflation period. Congressmen do not know how their con- 
stituents were so mercilessly robbed during that dark financial disaster. 

I have hoped for 10 years that Congress would see the sins of our 
financial system. Every day more banks break. 

If all the member banks of the Federal reserve should fail, it would 
be dead for lack of stockholders. If it keeps on going, it will not be 
long until it reaches that goal, it seems, 

The deflation policy was not a “supply and demand” policy. 
system would not leave business to the law of supply and demand. 
tampering with the finances of the country was disastrous. 

Will not some big-hearted, broad-gauged statesman call the country 
back to the path of our fathers? 

Shall the people continue to be exploited by private interest? 

Really, do you think any visible relief will come from any of the 
programs offered to the assembling Congress? 

Yours truly, 


seem to 


That 
The 


CuHas. E. BAGGETT. 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, in the brief time 
allotted to me I shall not try to analyze the intricate features 
of this bill but rather try to submit some general views on the 
subject. For the first time in six years the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of this House has reported a bill on which practically 
all Members are agreed. 

Mr. Speaker, agriculture has been so depressed during the 
past eight years and is now in such very great need of assist- 
ance tbat there is no bill promising the slightest relief that 
would not command my support. I want to be of constructive 
assistance, Whatever suggestions I have to make with refer- 
ence to the merits or demerits of this measure will not be 
made in a partisan sense. I do not care who gets the credit 
if I can be of real service to the farmers of the country on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

I am not one who believes that this bill will cure all the ills 
of the farmer. Indeed, I think we should recognize that no 
legislation may be regarded a panacea for agricultural ail- 
ments. We can not set up a piece of legislation that will solve 
all the farmer’s troubles. The best legislation that can be 
devised is the legislation that will help the farmer to help 
himself. 

The bill that will give the farmer a.fair chance to bargain on 
the market for the merchandising of his own product, that will 
give him economically sound methods in distribution, that will 
afford him protection against unequal competition, and that will 
tend to reduce the cost of production through a comprehensive 
plan of education and information will go a long way toward 
rehabilitating the great basic industry of agriculture. Practi- 
cally all this the bill before us undertakes to do through the 
broad powers and adequate resources placed in the hands of the 
Federal farm board. In the last analysis the fundamental 
virtue of this bill lies in the fact that it stimulates personal 
endeavor and initiative on the part of the farmer himself. The 
cooperative and stabilization organizations are the children of 
the producer. They are created and administered by the farmer 
himself, and upon the loyalty and intelligence that he puts into 
these agencies depends the success of the whole project and 
plan. The Government, through the Federal farm board, lends 
its moral and financial Support, but in no sense is the Govern- 
ment exercising the prerogative that belongs to the farmer 
himself. 

The farmer is the victim of unfortunate circumstances, over 
which he at present has no control. When he has anything to 
sell, he pays the transportation charges and accepts whatever 
price the purchaser chooses to offer him. When he has some- 
thing to buy, he again pays the freight and pays whatever price 
the merchant asks for the article. The farmer has absolutely 
no voice in fixing the price on what he produces or on what he 
consumes or uses. To-day he pays practically twice as much 
for labor as he did in the pre-war days; his machinery on the 
farm costs him double, his fertilizer from 70 to 80 per cent 
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more, while he receives for the major part of his crops 40 to 45 
per cent advance. It is obvious that the farmer must either 
produce his crop at a lower cost or he must get a higher price 
for what he has to sell. He can not reduce the cost of his labor. 
In America, labor in the field and in the shop must receive a 
wage that will support a standard of living in keeping with the 
general level of our national development and progress. Some 
relief might come to him through a complete readjustment of 
transportation rates, 

It is to the economic merchandising of his commodity, however, 
that the farmer must look with the greatest hope. 

The policy of Congress is declared in section 1 to be to promote 
the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture 
will be placed on a basis of economic equality with other indus- 
tries, and to that end to protect, control, and stabilize the mar- 
keting of agricultural products, both in interstate and foreign 
commerce, to minimize speculation, to prevent inefficient and 
wasteful methods of distribution, and limit undue and excessive 
price fluctuations through the organization of producers into 
cooperative associations and the financing of farm marketing 
systems through cooperative associations and other agencies. 

The bill provides for a clearing house that should prove very 
beneficial for the grower of perishable commodities in particular. 
At the present time the producer is entirely at the mercy of the 
commission merchant, who may or may not deal fairly with him. 
Every shipper of perishable crops, whether it be fruit, berries, 
tomatoes, potatoes, or apples, has had his sad experience in 
shipping promiscuously to commission merchants of the country. 
A clearing-house association as proposed, owned and operated 
by the producers themselves, would for once give the farmer an 
opportunity of helping to set a price on his own produét. It 
would furnish the grower reliable information as to market con- 
ditions, both with regard to demand and price prospect. It 
would eliminate the present loss through the unfair commission 
merchant. This, of course, does not apply to all merchants. 

The farmer has waited long and patiently for some assistance 
through the enactment of some legislation that will attempt to 
do for him what it has done for other lines of industry. I know 


that you can not arbitrarily legislate prosperity into the lap of 
any industry, but legislation can be passed that will attempt to 
remove inequalities in opportunity of one industry as compared 


with another. This is the purpose of the present bill. By mak- 
ing more effective the principle of cooperation through a more 
comprehensive system of cooperative marketing organizations 
much of the present waste that obtains along the line between 
the producer and the consumer will be eliminated. I am not 
arguing for the removal of the middleman, but I do say that 
his services are costing too much to-day. 

I shall support this or any other bill which takes the first step 
to assist the depressed farmer. This bill creates a board to 
study the entire subject, and, in my judgment, this board, if 
sympathetic, will make recommendations to the next session of 
Congress for such additional legislation as will strengthen in- 
stead of weaken the board’s power. That is the history of every 
board that has ever been created. 

There will be two things necessary if this bill is to be a suc- 
cess. You must have a sympathetic farm board, a farm board 
with brains, and a farm board with money; and then, in order 
that that farm board may succeed, you must have cooperative 
market organizations. If you do not have a sympathetic board 
for agriculture this bill will fail of its own weight. There is a 
farm board consisting of seven members. Six of those seven 
members are to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, regardless of politics or regional localities. Five of 
these members are to be appointed—2 for two years, 2 for 
four years, and 1 for six years—at $12,000 a year. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is to be an ex officio member of this 
board. This board will deal with marketing situations. We 
propose to give this board a revolving fund of $500.000,000 to 
be used in its operations, 

That $500,000,000 is to be used by the board for four pur- 
poses. First, to make loans to cooperative marketing associa- 
tions of the various commodities. For the effective merchandis- 
ing of the agricultural commodities and the food products 
thereof. Second, the construction or the acquisition by pur- 
chase and lease of storage or marketing facilities. There is a 
limitation in that to the effect that these cooperative marketing 
organizations can only borrow 80 per cent of the value of the 
facilities, and that they can not borrow any money for the 
building of facilities if there are suitable facilities already ex- 
isting which are available either by rent or purchase in that 
vicinity. Third, they can borrow for formation of clearing- 
house associations. Fourth, extending the membership of co- 
operative organizations applying for loans by educating the 
producers of the commodities as to the advantages of market- 
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ing associations for that commodity. We all know that there 
are not sufficient cooperative marketing associations in this 
country to handle all commodities, 

They can loan to a stabilization corporation for each com- 
modity. The bill provides for the creation of only one stabiliza- 
tion corporation for each commodity. A stabilization corpora- 
tion, after it is organized, can come and borrow money from 
this board. The stabilization corporation can borrow on each 
commodity for working capital to enable it to purchase, store, 
merchandise, or otherwise dispose of that commodity. 

You have heard it said we are going to get the world’s price 
plus the tariff. Of course, anybody who reads knows that a 
protective tariff is not of advantage to the producers of great 
exportable surpluses. Everybody knows that such a tariff is not 
worth the paper it is written on. That has been fully demon- 
strated by the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, Everybody 
knows that is a miller’s tariff. Everybody knows that the 
millers of Minneapolis or other great millers can bring wheat in 
under bond by paying a tariff of 42 cents a bushel. Then, if 
they mix as much as 80 per cent of American wheat with the 
Canadian wheat and grind it into flour and its by-products and 
export it, they can go back to the same customhouse and draw 
down 99 cents on every dollar’s worth of tariff they paid on 
wheat. But with this stabilization corporation created and 
established it will be in a position to handle the surplus. This 
stabilization corporation can borrow funds with which to go out 
into the market and buy the surplus; if necessary, it can take 
it off the market and store it. It can then do one of two things 
with the surplus; either feed it through the markets of the 
world gradually, as there is a world demand for it, or feed it 
back into the markets of this country when there is a lean year 
on that product in this country. I think that with the right 
kind of a stabilization corporation the Government would not 
only not lose a dollar loaned to such a stabilization corporation, 
but that the stabilization corporation will make money. Why? 
Because that stabilization corporation is not going to buy, if it 
exercises its functions properly, except at a depressed market 
and at a depressed price, because that is the only occasion for its 
ever going in the market and buying. 

If they buy in a depressed market at a depressed price the 
effect is bound to be that of stimulating the price, and that will 
be done immediately. Then, of course, the stabilization cor- 


poration would sell in a stimulated market and always buy in 


a depressed market. At the same tinre it would stabilize the 
agricultural products of which we raise a surplus in this coun- 
try. I think it will be of inestimable benefit to the stabilization 
of those products of which we raise an exportable surplus in this 
country, such as wheat, cotton, and tobacco, and, as I say, the 
lean will be perfectly sound, the security will be perfectly sound, 
and if the corporation is run in a businesslike way it will make 
money. I do not see how they can lose money if they have the 
right kind of business men at the head of them, and I do not 
think they ought to lose money if they buy in a depressed market 
at a depressed price. 

This bill will probably not meet the expectations of the farm- 
ers or its framer, but, in my judgment, it is the first step in an 
effort to give agriculture some relief. If anyone has a better 
proposal, it should be brought forth. 

If this bill is not passed, no bill will be passed at this session. 
I shall, therefore, support it and hope for the best. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasing observation to 
note the earnest desire on the part of the great majority of 
the Members of this House to bring about farm relief. It is 
equally manifest that they agree upon the present bill, H. R. 1, 
as the only sound and feasible plan that it is possible to 
enact at this time. In view of this sentiment, the only sensible 
thing to do is to enact this legislation as soon as possible, so 
that its benefits may be applied to the farming interest at 
the earliest possible moment. Everyone seems to think that 
the provisions of this proposed law are sound. The only objec- 
tion urged is that it does not go far enough. The only addition 
presented at this time is the so-called debenture plan. In view 
of the position of the administration this plan is impossible. 
Even if it has the merit for which its friends contend, it in- 
volves so many angles, it is difficult to foretell the result of its 
operations. As a rotten speck muy decay the entire apple, so 
an unsound provision in the farm relief bill might destroy the 
whole structure. The future is before us and this law can be 
amended at any time. It is better that we should not go far 
enough than to go too far. If we go too far we may sink in 
the whirlpool of speculation and uncertainty, but if we do not 
go far enough we can ascertain the fact by experience, and 
cautiously proceed with understanding and enlightenment. 

A step in the dark is always uncertain, but to proceed in the 
light brings us easily to our destination. At this time there 
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appears to be only one way open to us, and that is to pass this 
bill. 

Why roam in the fields of speculation and uncertainty when 
our path to accomplishment is clearly open before us? The pur- 
pose of this bill is to promote orderly marketing of agricultural 
commodities and to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries. The primary difficulty with the 
farmer’s operations is that the person to whom he sells fixes the 
price of his product; and, likewise, the person from whom 
he buys fixes the price of the articles purchased by him. ‘This 
manifest injustice has brought forth a public sentiment for farm 
relief from this situation, for as sure as we have economic 
laws the price of farm products must be raised or the price of 
other commodities must be lowered. It is, therefore, to the 
interest of all that the farmer should be raised rather than to 
have all others lowered. May we not indulge the hope that 
those who are now engaged in the purchasing of the farmer’s 
product will pay him a fair price? The farmer is perfectly 
willing to concede to those from whom he buys that they 
should have the cost of the article plus a reasonable profit. 
This is all he asks for himself. He only asks for himself that 
which he is perfectly willing to concede to others. The cost of 
production plus a fair profit. If the buyer does not recognize 
and agree to this just demand, then in some future Congress 
we may expect radical laws that may destroy the business 
of the buyer because he has failed to comply with these equi- 
table principles. 

I am glad in this connection to note that the buyers of 
burley tobacco in my district recognized this principle on the 
market last winter and I hope they will continue to do so, The 
only objection was that they failed to stabilize the price, as it 
cropped 10 cents per pound in less than a week. I believe that 
the present bill will have a wonderful effect in bringing about 
the stabilization of prices. 

This bill provides for the protection, control, and stabilization 
of agricultural commodities and their food products in the mar- 
keting of same by minimizing speculation, preventing insufficient 
and wasteful methods of distribution, and limiting undue and 
excessive price fluctuations, by encouraging cooperative asso- 
ciations and other agencies producer owned and producer con- 
trolled, and preventing and controlling surpluses in crops, caus- 
ing orderly production and distribution, and to maintain advan- 
tageous domestic marketing and to prevent such surpluses from 
unduly depressing prices. 

It is further provided in the bill that a Federal farm board 
be created to carry out the provisions thereof. Not among the 
least duties of this board is the making of recommendations for 
legislation. I think this a very important provision. I feel 
sure that these experts and representatives of the agricultural 
interest can suggest much sound legislation upon which the 
Congress can act with confidence. This board is given broad 
powers to carry out the provisions of this law. It will advise 
the farmer on the question of supply and demand and crop prices 
and prospects at home and abroad, so that he may arrange his 
crop productions, with the information and knowledge of condi- 
tions at home and abroad. 

Heretofore he has planted his crop in utter ignorance of 
what he might expect for it. Under this plan he can be 
advised whether or not there is a surplus or overproduction 
before he acts. This board will further undertake to expand 
the market for agriculture at home and abroad and find more 
uses for them and their byproducts. A revolving fund of a 
half billion dollars is authorized to be administered by the 
board in carrying out this act. They can make loans for 
effective merchandising, for marketing facilities, for the for- 
mation of clearing-house associations, for extending the mem- 
bership of cooperative associations. Independent dealers in the 
commodity, as well as cooperative associations, are eligible 
for membership in the clearing-house associations. The board 
ean insure cooperatives against loss in prices. Again, the 
board may organize stabilization corporations, who may act as 
a marketing agency for its stockholders or members, and the 
board may make loans to said corporations to enable them to 
purchase, store, merchandise, or otherwise dispose of the com- 
modity. If there is a loss, it is not assessed against the 
stockholder but is to be repaid out of the profits, but if there 
is no profit, then the Government stands the loss. The farm 
board, using this huge fund, will work to increase and stabilize 
the price of the products of the farmer, and if they need addi- 
tional legislation, they can ask for it, and I am sure that Con- 
gress will grant it. 

It is impracticable to pass a law to furnish money to each 
independent farmer. Therefore the assistance rendered must 
be through farm organizations, such as cooperatives and stabili- . 
zation corporations. 
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If we are to have Gooperative associations the farm board 
must work out some plan whereby it will be worth more to the 
individual farmer to be a member of the association rather 
than a nonmember. Heretofore the trouble has been that the 
associations have been required to carry the surplus of the 
crops, to pay all of the expenses, suffer all of the delays in 
payment, and to assume all the burden, and the outsider has 
benefited more than the member. This for the reason that 
the outsider had no burden to bear and the buyer would 
promptly purchase his crop and leave the surplus in the hands 
of the association. I believe all this can be remedied. If this 
board can bring about an agreeable cooperation between the 
producer, the dealer, and the consumer to the end that the 
producer and the dealer should receive a reasonable profit, and 
the consumer purchase at a reasonable price. 

This will indeed be a very happy solution of the whole situ- 
ation if this board, through its~ability, integrity, and fair 
dealing, could bring all parties to this common level of common 
honesty. 

Whether the farmer avails himself of the benefits of this bill 
or not, I feel sure it will be a great refuge to which he can 
resort in the future, if prices become too greatly depressed, and 
it will be a weapon in his hands whereby he can. advance his 
price to a reasonable amount. Under this bill he is free and 
independent, the board has no right to compel him to do any- 
thing. It is well that this is so, because the good health and 
freedom and independence of the farmer are blessings which 
he enjoys far beyond any riches. If he can add to this his 
cost of production, plus a reasonable profit, he will be satisfied. 

I feel there are many things that this board can do for the 
farmer. One of the greatest reliefs that could be given to the 
farmer is reduction of taxes. While this is a matter that ad- 
dresses itself to State and local governments, yet there is one 
example as to the taxation on tobacco in my district, where 
Burley tobacco is the chief money crop, where Congress can give 
relief. For every pound of cigarette tobacco that the grower 
sells for an average of about 25 or 30 cents per pound, the United 
States Government collects a tax of $1 per pound and the manu- 
facturer and dealer get the balance. This is an unfair division. 
The Government gets for taxation four times as much as the 
producer. In other words, this is a tax of 400 per cent on the 
producer and it is really a war tax. The price may decline to 
10 cents per pound yet the Government still gets its tax and the 
dealer gets his profit. The producer only suffers. I think this 
farm board will recommend relief from this oppression. The 
producer and the consumer pay this tax. This involves the ques- 
tion of revenue and, while I do not intend to present the matter 
at this special session, yet it is my intention now to bring it to 
the attention of the regular session. On chewing and smoking 
tobacco the price is about 20 cents and the tax 18 cents per 
pound, or nearly 100 per cent. While it may be true that tobacco 
should pay a high tax, yet it seems to me that this is extreme, 
and the tobacco farmers are entitled to some reduction as a farm 
relief, 

I trust that this bill will bring the results for which it was 
intended. It is a pleasure for me to follow the lead of the 
great statesman from Icwa, Mr. Haucen, who has labored so 
long and so well for this great constructive program. We-are 
further fortified in our position by the judgment and the wisdom 
of the President of the United States, whose leadership we all 
now so gladly follow. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HAUGEN, 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 31 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 24, 1929, at 12 o’cloek noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 1808) to amend 
an act approved March 16, 1878, entitled “An act to make per- 
sons charged with crime and offenses competent witnesses in 
the United States and Territorial courts ’; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1809) to provide for the procedure in the 
trial of certain criminal cases by the district courts of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 1810) to authorize 
appropriations for the Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 1811) to promote 
interstate commerce, agriculture, and the general welfare by 
providing for the development and control of waterways and 
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water resources, for water conservation, for flood control, pre- 
vention, and protection; for the application of flood waters for 
beneficial uses; and for cooperation in such work with States 
and other agencies, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1812) extending the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission to the Illinois River, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1813) to prevent destructive floods in the 
Illinois River; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1814) for the improvement of commerce 
and navigation in the Illinois River, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 1815) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the re- 
tirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 1816) to amend the act of 
March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1120, U. S. C., title 18, secs. 281, 282) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 1817) to amend 
section 4826 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 1818) to authorize the 
construction of a George Rogers Clark Memorial Lighthouse on 
the Ohio River at or adjacent to the city of Louisville, Ky.; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 49) authoriz- 
ing the erection of a monument to the memory of Gen. George 
Rogers Clark ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 50) 
providing for the issuance of a special series of postage stamps 
illustrating the Mount of the Holy Cross in the State of 
Colorado; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
51) to authorize the erection on the home site of the All-Ameri- 
can Indian Legion Post No. 12, just north of the Kiowa Hospital, 
near Lawton, Okla., of a monument to I-See-O; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: Resolution (H. Res. 28) for 
the appointment of five Members of the House to inquire into 
the collision between two airplanes near San Diego, Calif., on 
April 21, 1929, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: Resolution (H. Res. 29) calling upon the 
House of Representatives to investigate all matters concerned 
with the administration of the Federal bankruptcy act; to the 


Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin, relating to agricultural relief and 
tariff on farm products; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: Joint resolution by the Wisconsin State 
Legislature, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to enforce all articles and amendments of the United States 
Constitution alike; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts, adopted February 
28, 1929, when it was ordered that the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts urges upon the Con- 
gress of the United States the immediate repeal of clause (b) 
of section 11 of the immigration act of 1924, commonly known 
as the national-origins clause of said act, and that certified 
copies of this order be forwarded by the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the Senators and Representatives from Massa- 
chusetts in the Congress of the United States; signed by 
Frank E. Bridgman, clerk; F. W. Cook, secretary of the Com- 
monwealth; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 1819) for the relief of 
Robert Turner; to the Committee on Claims. 
sy Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 1820) for the relief of John 


Z. Lowe, former collector of internal revenue for the second 
district of New York; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 1821) for the relief of 
Charles H, Penley; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1822) for the relief of Oswald H. Halford, 
Hunter M. Henry, William C. Horne, Rupert R. Johnson, David 
L. Lacey, William Z. Lee, Fenton F. Rodgers, Henry Freeman 
Seale, Felix M. Smith, Edwin C. Smith, Robert S. Sutherland, 
and Charles G. Ventress; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1823) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tive of Ann D. Halsey, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1824) for the relief of eo C. Vollinger ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1825) for the 
Shearer; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1826) for the relief of Floyd Dillon, de- 
ceased ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1827) for the relief of the dependents of 
Max Grady Sullivan, deceased; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. COYLE: A biil (H. R. 1828) for the relief of John J. 
Foley ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1829) granting a pension to Abel T. Roh- 
back ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 1880) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Clara W. Barrett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 1831) authorizing the 
President to appoint P. Jean des Garennes a professor of 
mathematics, United States Naval Academy, with the rank of 
ensign ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3y Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 1832) granting a pension to 
Alice A. Switser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 1833) granting an increase 
of pension to Ruth E. Tope; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1834) granting an increase of pension to 
Nannie B. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 1835) granting 
an increase of pension to Catherine M. Bear; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1836) for the relief of Robert BE. Beck, 
alias Rudolph E. Beck ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1837) for the relief of Kurt Falb; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 1888) granting an increase 
of pension to Rose Dodge; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1839) granting a pension to Jessie K. 
Cadwallader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 1840) for 
the relief of Gertrude Lustig; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 1841) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary E. Jamison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 1842) 
granting a pension to Clark F. Arison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 1848) 
pension to Grace V. Barrett; to the Committee 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 1844) granting an increase 
of pension to Kittie E. Farr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 1845) granting a pension to 
Robert D. Allmutt (Robert Allnutt or Robert Alnutt) ; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1846) granting a pension to James A. 
Shelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1847) granting a pension to M. S. Dur- 
ham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1848) granting a pension to Lillian Fes- 
sant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1849) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Caulk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1850) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy A. Branaman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1851) granting an increase of pension to 
Susie Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1852) granting an increase of pension to 
Maud Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1853) granting a pension to Annie BE. 
Carson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 1854) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Bertha R. Baer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 1855) granting a pension to 
Mary T. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


relief of David McD. 


granting a 
on Invalid 
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By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 1856) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Keefe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1857) granting a pension to Lester G. 
Cross; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1858) granting a pension to Marie C. 
Ryan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1859) granting an inerease of pension to 
Marie E. Schuhardt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1860) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Jacobus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1861) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1862) granting an increase of pension to 
Cecelia F. Mansell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1863) granting an increase of pension to 
Jean H. Kitchel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1864) granting an increase of pension to 
Susie E. Briggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1865) granting an increase of pension to 
Johanna Hettesheimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1866) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R..1867) granting a pension to 
William K. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 1868) granting 
a pension to Thomas Franklin Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1869) for the relief of John A. McClure; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1870) granting a pension to Dorothy 
Sampson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1871) granting an increase of pension to 
Lieucettia J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1872) granting an increase of pension to 
Zach Pullium; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1873) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Durham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1874) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma T. Saunders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1875) granting an increase of pension to 
Amy Drum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1876) granting an increase of pension to 
Mattie J. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 1877) for the 
relief of Walter S. Johnston; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1878) for the relief of Howard P. Milligan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1879) for the relief of Morris Rosen; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1880) for the relief of Touma Tamexian ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1881) for the relief of Paul Wallerstein ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1882) for the relief of Harry Cing-Mars ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1883) for the relief of Fred Andler, jr.; 
to the Commaittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1884) for the relief of Charles F. Reilly; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1885) for the relief of Leroy Overpeck; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1886) appointing William Mitchell, of Wis- 
consin, a member of the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1887) for the relief of the George C. Mans- 
field Co. and George D. Mansfield; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1888) for the relief of Rose Lea Comstock ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1889) for the relief of Roland Zolesky; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1890) for the relief of Frank Wetyen; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1891) for the relief of Vincent Baranasies ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1892) for the relief of Henry Manske, jr.; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1893) for the relief of Margaret Diederich; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1894) for the relief of the estate of 
Franklin D. Clark; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1895) granting a pension to John 
Mienckowski; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1896) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Kubosky; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1897) granting a pension to John Wrob- 
lewski; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1898) granting a pension to George Stovall 
Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1899) granting a pension to Ove H. Gram; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1900) granting a pension to Annie Duggan; | 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1901) granting a pension to Caroline 
Carleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1902) granting a pension to William G. | 


Munro; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1993) 
Craine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 1904) for the 


relief of J. C. Thompson; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. | 
By Mr. SPARKS: A bill (H. R. 1905) granting an increase | 


of pension to Savina 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 
sion to Telitha C. 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 1907) granting 
a pension to Pearl Brentlinger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1908) granting a pension to Margaret S. 
Colf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Stump; to the Committee on Invalid 


A bill (H. R.-1906) granting a pen- 
Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid 


By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 1909) for the relief of Emery | 


Cormier ; to the Committee on Patents. 
By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 1910) granting a pension to 
Isaac Clay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

177. Petition of North Beach Promotion Association, North 
Beach, Md., memorializing Congress for a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

178. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of the citizens of Great 
Bend and adjoining communities, asking that the tariff be made 
efiective on farm products, and in absence thereof that tariff 
now existing on manufactured products be repealed, particularly 
emphasizing the need therefor in export surplus crops; to the 

sommittee on Agriculture. 

179. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition of the Grand Army 


of the Republic, urging the passage of legislation by the special | 
session of the Seventy-first Congress for the relief of Civil War | 


veterans and their widows, sufficient only to procure the neces- 
sities, not the luxuries, of life; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

180. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of B. Jacobsen, chair- 
man Scandinavian Immanuel Lutheran Church, of 1410 Vyse 
Avenue, Bronx, New York City, and members of the congrega- 
tion, advocating the repeal of the national-origins provision of 
the immigration act and for the continuance of the quotas based 
on 2 per cent of the 1890 census; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

181. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Evidence in support of House bill 
1854, granting an increase of pension to Bertha R. Baer; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 24, 1929 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 23, 1929) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
MEMORIALS 


Mr. WHEELER presented the following joint memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Montana, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance: 


Senate Joint Memorial 7 


A resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States, request- | 


ing the passage of necessary legislation providing for an increase of 
the tariff on flaxseed and flaxseed products 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States: 
Your memorialists, the members of Twenty-first Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana, respectfully request that— 
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Whereas flax is one of the important crops of our Northwestern States 
and is grown quite generally in Montana and to the extent of its plant- 
ing tends to replace qa similar acreage of wheat, of which a greater 
acreage is now planted than is to the best interests of the producers; 
and 


Whereas this country does not now produce a surplus of flaxseed, an 


| increased tariff! on this commodity should immediately result in a larger 


acreage being planted and an improvement in price to tbe producer, 
together with a measure of relief to the wheat-growing situation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Twenty-first Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana that the Congress of the United States 
place a duty on flaxseed of 114 cents per pound in lieu of the present 
rate of 40 cents per bushel of 56 pounds, and also a proportionate duty 
upon flaxseed products; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be transmitted by the secretary 
of state for Montana to the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, to each of the Senators and Representatives of the 
State of Montana in Congress, also to the Tariff Commission and the 
Ways and Means Committee of the National Congress, with the request 
that they and each of them exert every effort within their power to 


| bring about the enactment of the tariff legislation herein expressed. 


Approved by J. E. Erickson, governor, February 22, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, I ask leave to 
have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Immigration 
Committee a telegram from Mrs. D. Roger Englar, corresponding 
secretary general of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 


1929. 


| relating to the subject of the repeal of the national-origins clause 


of the immigration law. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

New York, N. Y., April 18, 1929. 
Hon, Jor T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senator, Senate Minority Floor Leader, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The National Society Daughters of the Revolution desire to go on 
record as strongly opposed to any change in the present provisions of 
the immigration laws with respect to national origins. 

Mrs. D. Roger ENGLAR, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the secoud time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 563) to amend section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 


A bill (S. 564) providing for flood control and improvement 
of navigation of Lake Okeechobee, Fla., and the Caloosahatchee 
River, Fla.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 565) for the relief of Mucia Alger; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 566) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Dickinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 567) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
P. Munroe (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 568) to establish the Wright Transcontinental Air- 
way; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 569) defining the official salute to the flag; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


A bill (S. 570) for the relief of Stanley S. Brown; to the 


| Committee on Claims. 


3y Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 571) to amend section 204 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the termination of Federal control of railroads 
and systems of transportation; to provide for the settlement of 


| disputes between carriers and their employees; to further amend 
;} an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ 


approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, as amended, and for other purposes,” approved 


| February 28, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


3y Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 572) to make The Star-Spangled Banner the na- 
tional anthem of the United States of America; to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

3y Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 
Dunham; 

A bill (S. 574) granting an increase of pension to Alma J. 
Arthur (with accompanying papers) ; 


-— 


573) granting an increase of pension to Cora A. 
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A bill (S. 575) granting an increase of pension to Harriet A. 
Tilley (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 576) granting an increase of pension to Mary Ann 
Shepard (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 577) granting an increase of pension to Emma §. 
Stevens (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 578) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Randall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 579) to provide for the election of the Board of 
Sducation of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 580) to amend the interstate commerce act, being 
“An act to regulate commerce,” as amended July 29, 1906; 
April 13, 1908; June 13, 1910; February 17, 1917; March 2, 
1917; May 29, 1917; August 10, 1917; and February 28, 1920; 
by providing a more adequate system of regulation for the rail- 
roads of the United States through an extension of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the creation of seven regional 
commissions to cooperate with and assist the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the performance of its duties, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 581) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Jerome Bridge Co., a corporation, to maintain a bridge already 
constructed across the Gasconade River near Jerome, Mo.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 582) for the relief of Capt. W. B. Finney; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 583) to amend section 552 of the tariff act of 1922; 
to the Committee on Finance, 

A bill (S. 584) to prohibit the acceptance by any person of 
certain contributions for the purpose of influencing Congress 
as to legislation or other matters; 

A bill (S. 585) to amend the national prohibition act, as sup- 
plemented, to conform with the eighteenth constitutional amend- 
ment by permitting the use of alcoholic liquors for medicinal 
purposes ; 

A bill (S. 586) to amend the national prohibition act, as sup- 
plemented, to conform with the eighteenth constitutional 
amendment by limiting the prohibition to intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes; and 

A bill (S. 587) to amend the Federal corrupt practices act, 
1925, approved February 28, 1925, by prohibiting the acceptance 
of certain contributions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 588) for the relief of Arnold BE. Carver (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 589) for the relief of John Costigan (with accom- 
panying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 590) for the relief of William S. Cook; 

A biil (S. 591) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant to 
Minor Moore a certificate of honorable discharge from the 
United States Army, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 592) for the relief of Thomas F. Sutton (with an 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S, 593) for the relief of Arthur Moffatt, deceased (with 
an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 594) for the relief of Lemuel Simpson (with an 
accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 595) for the relief of Thomas A. Heard (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 596) granting a pension to Susan E. Weaver (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 597) granting a pension to Lemuel Simpson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S, 598) granting a pension to James M. Murray (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 599) granting a pension to Joseph Bissinger (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 600) granting an increase of pension to Loneas D. E. 
Williams (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 601) granting an increase of pension to Hattie A. 
Wooley (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 602) granting an increase of pension to Mary Half- 
man (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 603) granting a pension to Mike Zwitchy (with an 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 604) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
R. Brents (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 605) granting a pension to Nancy S. Walker; 

A bill (S. 606) granting an increase of pension to Rosella F, 
Mason; 

A bill (S. 607) granting an increase of pension to Caroline BE. 
Winters; 
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A bill (S. 608) granting an increase of pension to Martha C. 
Taylor; and 

A bill (S. 609) granting a pension to Barbara E. James; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: : 

A bill (S. 610) to prohibit the sending of unsolicited mer- 
chandise through the mails; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 611) for the relief of R. A. Burns; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 612) for the relief of Charles Parshall, Fort Peck 
Indian allottee, of the Fort Peck Reservation, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 613) to establish a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Montana as an auxiliary to the Bozeman, Mont., fisheries 
station; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (8S. 614) granting a pension to certain Indians, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 615) authorizing the Uintah, Uncompahgre, and 
the White River Bands of the Ute Indians in Utah and Colorado 
to sue in the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 616) to authorize the Secretary of War to lend 
War Department equipment for use at the World Jamboree of 
the Boy Scouts of America; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO THE FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to Senate bill 1, the farm relief bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


UNVEILING OF STATUE OF ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTEDR 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, to-morrow afternoon at 2 
o'clock a statue will be unveiled in Statuary Hall in memory 


of the life, character, and public services of the late Senator 
Robert M. La Follette. I desire to give notice that at 10 minutes 


to 2 o'clock to-morrow afternoon I shall make a motion to 
adjourn in order that all Senators who desire to do so may avail 


themselves of the opportunity to be present at the exercises, 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE UNVEILING OF STATUES OF HENRY 
CLAY AND DR. EPHRAIM M’DOWELL 


Mr. SACKETT submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 8), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, with Illustrations, the proceedings in 
Congress, together with the proceedings at the unveiling in Statuary 
Hall, upon the acceptance of the statues of Henry Clay and Dr. Ephraim 
McDowell, presented by the State of Kentucky, 5,000 copies, of which 
1,000 shall be for the use of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for 
the use and distribution of the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of Kentucky. 

Suc. 2. The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have 
the copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable 
illustrations to be bound with these proceedings. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. FRAZINR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 39), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized, during the Seventy-first Congress, to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report 
such hearings as may be had on any subject before said committee, the 
expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
the session or recess of the Senate, 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. METCALF submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
40), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, or any sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized, during the Seventy-first Congress, to 
send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ 
a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to 
report such hearings as may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
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Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit 
during any session or recess of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Mr. WATERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
41), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Patents, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Seventy-first Congress, 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate. 


INTERFERENCE WITH SENATOR HEFLIN’S RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday I had a resolution 
pending. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHER] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] suggested that the same purpose 
could be accomplished by changing the form of the resolution. 
After talking with other Senators since yesterday’s session I 
have decided to offer the following modification of the resolution 
which I now have pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The pending 
business is the farm bill. The clerk will read the modified 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret of the inter- 
ference with the American right of free speech and peaceful assembly 
and of the attempted assault upon Senator Hwriin, of Alabama, at 
Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18, 1929, and hereby expresses 
its condemnation of the conduct of those guilty of the same. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes, Mr. President. 
to be a new resolution? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is in line with the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Florida and the Senator from Utah on yesterday. 
The whereases are out. It practically accomplishes the same 
purpose, which is to get an expression of the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Because of the fact that the agricultural 
bill is before us and I am exceedingly anxious, as is the chair- 
man of the committee, to keep it constantly before the Senate 
until it has been disposed of, I am constrained to object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to have a vote on it right now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana objects. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Do I understand this 


Allen George McKellar Smith 
Ashurst rillett McMaster Smoot 
Barkley Goff McNary Steck 
Bingham Goldsborough Metcalf Steiwer 
Black Gould Moses Swanson 
Blaine Greene Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Hale Notris Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Harris Nye Townsend 
Bratton Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Brookhbart Hatfield Overman Tydings 
Broussard Hawes Patterson Vandenberg 
Burton Hayden Phipps Wagner 
Capper Hebert Pine Walcott 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Connally Howell Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Johnson Robinson, Ark, Warren 
Couzens Jones Robinson, Ind, Waterman 
Cutting Kean Sackett Watson 

Dale Kendrick Schall Wheeler 

Dill Keyes Sheppard 

Fletcher King Shortridge 

Frazier La Follette Simmons 


Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap] is still ill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate, and particularly those who are friends of the 
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pending farm bill, to two amendments that I am going to offer 
later. I ask that they be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendments 
will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the pending farm bill. It is too long to be read at this time. 
It proposes to strike out the debenture plan and to insert the 
equalization-fee provision. The language of the amendment is 
the same that was used in the bill which was passed by the 
Senate previously and afterwards vetced by President Coolidge. 
At some time in the future I hope to discuss the matter. 

I present the amendment without prejudice to the debenture 
plan, but I am satisfied from my conversations that that plan 
will never be adopted by the Senate. It would be a great pity, 
in my judgment, to have the farm bill emaseulated and ruined 
by having no plan of carrying on the financial support. So 
far as I am concerned at this moment, I can see no plan better 
than the equalization fee which was adopted last year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be 
and printed. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I understand the opposition to 
an immediate vote on my resolution has been withdrawn on the 
other side of the aisle. I have no desire to discuss the resolu- 
tion. I ask that a vote may be had on it now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would like to have time to 
read the resolution as modified. Let the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrookHArtT] proceed with his address and then perhaps 
we can dispose of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the Senator from Iowa 
proceeds, the Chair desires to call the attention of Senators to 
the second paragraph of Rule VII. It is immaterial to the 
Chair, but under that rule a Senator having the floor for the 
purpose of addressing the Senate may not be interrupted for 
the purpose of introducing a bill or any other matter, and it 
is the duty of the Chair to call attention to that fact. The 
Senator from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Senate. After having 
spoken with interruptions for two and a half hours— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hartrterp in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 


received 


George McKellar Smith 
Ashurst Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Barkley Goff McNary Steck 
Bingham Goldsborough Metcalf Steiwer 
Black Gould Moses Swanson 
Blaine Greene Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
sorah Harris Nye Townsend 
Bratton Harrison Oddie Trammell 
srookhart Hatfield Overman Tydings 
Broussard Hawes Patterson Vandenberg 
Burton Hayden Phipps Wagner 
Capper Hebert Pine Waleott 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Howell Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Johnson Robinson, Ark. Warren 
Couzens Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Cutting Kean Sackett Watson 
Dale Kendrick Schall Wheeler 
Dill Keyes Sheppard 
Fletcher King Shortridge 
Frazier La Follette Simmons 


Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SurpstTeapD] is ill and confined to his home. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. BROOKHART resumed and concluded his speech, which 
is as follows: 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to discuss the 
farm bill now pending before the Senate and I desire to answer 
the question of what the pledges of the Republican Party were 
in the last campaign to the farmers of the United States, what 
the pledges of the President were, and whether or not the bill 
complies with those pledges. In the first place I wish to quote 
this statement: 

Equality of opportunity is the right of every American, rich or poor, 
foreign or native born, irrespective of faith or color. It is the right 
of every individual to attain that position in life to which his ability 
and character entitle him. By its maintenance we will alone hold open 
the door of opportunity to every new generation, to every boy and girl. 
It tolerates no privileged classes or castes or groups who would hold 
opportunity as their prerogative. Only from confidence that thie right 
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will be upheld can flow that unbounded courage and hope which stimu- 
lates each individual man and woman to endeavor and to achievement. 
The sum of their achievement is the gigantic harvest of national 
progress. 

I quote that from the address of acceptance of the President 


of the United States, 
I now hold in my hand a bulletin entitled “ Estimated Wealth 


of the United States,” issued by the Department of Commerce | 


when Herbert Hoover was Secretary of that department. The 
bulletin shows that from 1912 to 1922 the increase of national 
wealth in the United States was about the rate of 5% per cent 
a year. Equality of economic opportunity in the United States 
meant 5% per cent a year. If we gave all of our national 
wealth to capital, and if all the increase went as a return to 
capital, then equality would be 5% per cent. Of course, I do 
not concede that capital is entitled to the entire national wealth 
increase of the country. I think that labor, invention, genius, 
and management are entitled to some share in that 5% per 
cent. 

I now present a bulletin entitled ‘“ Economic Conditions, Gov- 
ernmental Finance, United States Securities,” published by the 
National City Bank of New York for April, 1929. On page 61 
of that bulletin I find that the corporation earning returns on 
net worth in the case of agricultural-implement manufacturers 
were 12.5 per cent, or more than twice the equality of economic 
opportunity in the United States, giving everything to capital. 
I find that amusement enterprises earned 12 per cent, about 
twice ; apparel manufacturers earned 12.2 per cent; automobiles 
earned 27.9 per cent, or five times the average wealth production 
of the United States. Auto accessories earned 21.5 per cent, 
and aviation 34.6 per cent. 

I will omit reference to industries except the ones especially 
affecting agriculture. Electrical-equipment industries, in which 
agriculture is greatly interested, earned 16.6 per cent; flour and 
bakery industries, 21.2 per cent; food-products concerns, 16.8 
per cent; household-equipment manufacturers, 18.2 per cent; 
leather and shoe manufacturers, 11.3 per cent; merchandising, 
16.9 per cent; petroleum, 11.1 per cent; printing and publishing, 
23 per cent; tobacco, 13.4 per cent. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the entire table on page 61 of this 
bulletin may be inserted in the Recorp at this point in my 
address. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The table is as follows: 

Corporation earnings return on net worth 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Per cent 
return 
1928 


| Net worth 


Industry Jan. 1, 1928 


| Net profits 
| 1928 


| 

$60, 177, 000 
62, 072, 000 
19, 658, 000 
399, 136. 000 
84, 094, 000 
5, 009, 000 
50, 212, 000 
161, 649, 000 
18, 452, 000 
10, 838, 000 
90, 685, 000 
6, 872, 000 
48, 138, 000 
131, 008, 000 
75, 068, 000 
119, 723, 000 
37, 331, 000 
35, 938, 000 
232, 035, 000 
31, 713, 000 
5, 029, 000 
58, 718, 000 
32, 826, 000 
204, 592, 000 


| Agricultural implements. ---.- $479, 288, 000 | 
Amusements 471, 297, 000 | 
Apparel, etc 160, $20, 000 | 
Automobiles. _- 1, 430, 648, 000 ! 
Auto accessor 390, 652, 000 | 
Aviation 14, 440, 000 
Building mat 566, 661, 000 
Chemicals, industrial - 953, 502, 000 
Chemical products, miscellaneous} 151, 161, 000 
Coal mining | 530, 660, 000 
Copper mining 687, 801, 000 
Cotton miis......-.... 245, 173, 000 | 
Drugs and sundries 196, 990, 000 

| Electrical equipment 739, 600, 000 
Flour and bakery 354, 288, 000 

| Food products, miscellaneous. 710, 462, 000 
341, 444, 000 
197, 676, 000 

, 271, 743, 009 
281, 446, 000 
98, 459, 000 
511, 429, 000 
499, 001, 000 
208, 282, 000 


wWlKBOUOKNON 


= 





Srooawrn 


Iron and steel 
Leather and shoe 

| Lumber and furniture..........-- 
5 | Machinery 

| Meat pac 

| Merchandising 
Metals nonferrous 

copper) 
Office equipment__ 
Paints and varnishes 
PRET DTORIIG 6 on incivennstsseseca 
Petroleum 
Printing and publishing 
Railway equipment 
NE sp riinenae 
Shipping, ete 
Silk and hoisery 
Sugar 
Textile products, miscellaneous - - 
bo eo 


COM wens 


(excluding 


48, 411, 000 
24, 302, 000 
13, 999, 000 
10, 844, 000 

416, 956, 000 
34, 091, 000 
44, 426, 000 

2, 308, 000 
13, 134, 000 
7, 093, 000 
24, 234, 000 
21, 954, 000 

117, 872, 000 
1 2, 077, 000 
73, 842, 000 


477, 812, 000 
154, 100, 000 
109, 310, 000 
132, 738, 000 
3, 777, 426, 000 
148, 121, 000 
773, 163, 000 
613, 881, 000 
170, 286, 000 
85, 926, 000 
526, 345, 000 
225, 680, 000 
876, 107, 000 
142, 442, 000 
616, 110, 000 


23, 372, 370,900 | 2, 822, 362, 000 





-_ 





oe 


| Miscellaneous 
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Grand total 


se 
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Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was called out of the Chamber after the 
Senator had referred to the bulletin of the Department of 
Commerce, and I desire to ask, are the figures that he has 
just now read quoted from that bulletin? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The bulletin from which I have just 
quoted is that of the National City Bank of New York, giving 
the state of business up to April, 1929. It is right up to date. 
The other bulletin showing a 5% per cent annual increase, as 
estimated, for the national wealth in 1922 is by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the item which the Senator from Iowa 
quoted, showing that tobacco had earned 13.4 per cent, refer 
to the growers of tobacco or the manufacturers? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That item does not include the growers 
of tobacco, but includes the corporations engaged in the process- 
ing and distribution of that commodity. The growers of to- 
bacco received practically no returns for their labor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. In the statistics which the Senator from Iowa 
quoted from the bulletin of the Department of Commerce, what 
was the total estimated wealth of the country upon which it 
was computed that the earning was 5% per cent? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will give the Senator from South 
Carolina those figures. I can find them in a moment. In 1922 
the total estimated wealth of the country was $320,803,862,000. 
In 1912 it was $186,299,664,000. If we take the figure $186,- 
299,664,000 and add in each year 5% per cent, when we reach 
1922 we shall get just about $320,000,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH. A large percentage of the raw materials of 
manufacturing industries being produced on the farm—I am 
quite curious to know if the table shows the amount of wealth 
produced by agriculture and the percentage of earnings received 
by agriculture. Are those figures given separately? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That information is in the table, but I 
would not be able to find the quotation very speedily. How- 
ever, I can say to the Senator from South Carolina that, in a 
general way, about 70 per cent of all the raw materials of manu- 
facturing are produced on the farm, 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. The Senator from Iowa has read the 
large returns received on the manufactured articles specifically 
named by him, The average earning on the wealth of the 
Nation, as previously quoted by him, being only 514 per cent, 
and the earnings of the industries which he quoted from the 
National City Bank bulletin, representing, perhaps, the major 
part of what is considered the national wealth of the country, 
generally being greatly in excess of 51% per cent, it would ap- 
pear that if the computation were made, the percentage of that 
5% per cent that would go to agriculture would be below zero; 
it would be minus rather than plus. 

Mr. BROOKHART., Iam sure the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is correct as to that. I am certain that upon the same 
method of bookkeeping used by these great companies from 
which I have quoted, whose average earnings were 1244 per 
cent, while the national wealth production is stated as being, 
only 54% per cent, it would be shown that there was no return 
whatever upon the capital invested in agriculture. 

The National Industrial Conference Bureau reports that agri- 
culture earned 1.7 upon its capital investment from 1922 to 
1925, but in figuring that 1.7 per cent it made no allowance for 
agriculture’s depreciation, for buildings, fences, work animals, 
breeding animals, machinery, or soil. It only allowed a farmer 
and his family for compensation what was actually received 
from the sale of the farm products, and that has averaged 
less than $700 a year every year since 1920. 

Mr. President, I have referred to this basis of equality of 
opportunity ; this ideal upon which the Republican Party rested 
its cause in the last campaign. I have indicated what that 
equality must necessarily be from the Department of Com- 
merce itself, and I have quoted from the statements of the 
big business institutions in the country themselves to the 
effect that they are taking far more than their share of the 
wealth production in the United States. 

I now wish to take the farm problem in comparison. About 
one-third of the American people are farmers. These farmers 





1929 


now own less than one-fifth of the property value of the coun- 
try, and they are getting less than one-tenth of the national 
income, the national income being about $90,000,000,000 a year, 
and the farmers getting less than $9,000,000,000 for what they 
sell, 

Since the deflation of agriculture in 1920 there are about 
$60,000,000,000 of capital investment and about 12,000,000 work- 
ers, not counting women and children. This capital and these 
workers produce a gross value of about $12,000,000,000, 27 per 
cent of it remaining on the farm in order to operate the farm. 
There are about $40,000,000,000 of capital in manufacturing 
or nearly two-thirds as much as in agriculture, and there are 
fewer than 9,000,000 workers, or fewer than three-fourths as 
many workers as in agricu.ture. After deducting $16,000,000,000 
for difference in raw materials cost, the smaller amount of 
capital in manufacturing and the smaller number of workers 
produce a gross value of about $44,000,000,000, as against $12,- 
000,000,000 for agriculture. Since labor got only $11,000,000,000 
in wages, it is only fair to say that high wages were not the 
cause of this discrimination. 

Valued by the same rule as the farms, the railroad invest- 
ment is less than one-third that of agriculture and the number 
of workers about one-seventh, but the railroads produce a gross 
revenue of more than half as much as the farms, and again 
labor gets only about one-half, 

Iowa lunds went down in value over two and one-half billion 
dollars, while railroad stocks went up more than that amount 
at the same time. Iowa is only typical of the States, and rail- 
road stocks are only typical of the big stocks in general. 

One of the arguments we have heard about the farm situation 
is that the depression was due to speculation. I wish to say 
that, perhaps, the greatest speculation in the land in any State 
occurred in Iowa, unless it was in Florida, and yet the highest 
peak that Iowa land ever reached was $227 per acre; and when 
it reached that pcak it was several points in the general index 
be'ow the general price of all commodities, Other commodities 
were able to maintain practically their high price level, but 
agriculture declined. The last census, that of 1925, showed 


Iowa land back to $149 per acre, and the price has declined 
very greatly since that date. 

Recently brokers’ loans have passed the six and one-third 
billion-dollar mark, or nearly one-third of the bank deposits 


of the Federal reserve bank members. Since 1920 brokers’ 
loans have scarcely been below $3,000,000,000. Until the last 
year this vast reserve of surplus of credit was accumulated on a 
rate of about 4 per cent, while the farmers of the country were 
compelled to pay from 6 to 12 per cent in order to produce the 
food of life itself. 

Of course, the argument is made that under the machinery 
employed for making loans they can not be made at as cheap 
a rate to farmers because of the greater expense of the agencies 
employed in making such loans; but I say to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these loans come from farmers’ deposits and laborers’ 
deposits, and the machinery that takes those deposits can make 
the loans without increase in cost. So there is no reason why 
a farmer’s loan should be at a higher rate than the rate at 
whick loans are made to other business, except that the dis- 
crimination against agriculture has so unsettled farm values 
and farm prices that they are no longer security for loans. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have seen the statement 
that the increase in the value of farm lands in Iowa from 1910 
to 1920 amounted to some 500 per cent. Does the Senator 
agree to that? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is not true at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then after 1920 came the deflation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; but the value of farm lands in 
Iowa did not increase over 7 or 8 per cent a year. There was 
a gradual, steady increase until the war prices caused some 
farm lands to be sold at a higher figure. Not 5 per cent, how- 
ever, of Iowa's land was sold during the boom, and there has 
been a good deal more than 5 per cent of it foreclosed in mort- 
gages since; in fact, several times 5 per cent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to call to the Senator’s atten- 
tion the fact that in 1926, 1 out of approximately every 30 
farms in South Dakota wus sold under mortgage foreclosure 
or for delinquent taxes. That is according to the statement of 
the Bureau of Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator has looked up the figures, 
he is probably accurate. I know there were a very large num- 
ber of foreclosures and can in a general way corroborate that 
statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I may have the year wrong, but the figures, 
I think, are correct. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I believe that, because deflation 
began in 1920, and the effect of the foreclosures began to appear 
a year later and has appeared every year since. Iowa is the 
best agricultural spet in this big, round world; in no other 
place on this earth is so much produced from the soil as in that 
State; yet at this moment every sheriff's sale board in its 99 
counties is plastered over with notices of foreclosures. 

I practiced law for 30 years in Iowa and I hardly knew what 
a foreclosure of a mortgage was. After my election I came 
here and turned my business over to my younger brother, and 
foreclosures and bankruptcies have been the principal business 
of his office since. That has grown out of this agricultural 
depression; and with this deflation of Iowa land values and 
of Iowa farm prices went the destruction of 500 banks in the 
State of Iowa. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
further to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think during the same year, 1926, the 
average figures for the entire country were that 1 out of every 
47 farms was sold either under a mortgage foreclosure or 
for delinquent taxes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am glad the Senator adds that obser- 
vation, because Iowa is only typical of the agricultural States 
in general. I am not using it because there is any special 
difference in the case of Iowa or Illinois or Ohio or Indiana 
or North or South Dakota or any of the other agricultural 
States. They are all on about the same basis in this situation. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. SMITH. Does not the Senator think that Iowa is hardly 
typical? Is it not a little better than the average? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Well, I believe that is true. 
you are hit harder in the Southern States than 
Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will look up the table, I think 
he will find that Iowa is in the preferred class rather than 
the other. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But they are all in such bad condition 
that it is pretty hard to say that any of them are not typical. 

Recently the demands of this great speculative bubble in 
New York have become so great that they have raised the 
rate of interest to 20 per cent for call money; and that has 
oe increased farm rates even in the Federal land bank 
itself, 

A National City Bank bulletin shows that in 1925 the national 
banks of the country earned 8.34 per cent on capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits. The National Industrial Conference 

sjoard, as I have already said, showed that from 1920 to 1925 
agriculture earned only 1.7 per cent upon its capital invest- 
ment, without adequate allowance for labor or depreciation. 
In 1926 the farmers of the United States sold 41,000,000 hogs. 
In 1928 they sold 48,000,000, or 7,000,000 more. They got %200,- 
000,000 less for the 48,000,000 hogs than they got two years 
previously for the 41,000,000 hogs. I take those figures from a 
report of the Department of Agriculture which I have before me 
here. This was in spite of the fact that the foreign demand 
was increasing, that the number of hogs in Denmark had de- 
creased 10 per cent, in the United Kingdom 5 per cent, in Ger- 
many 2 per cent, and in the Netheriands 20 per cent; and I 
say that for a whole generation, under the economie working of 
this system, the farmers have received less total money for their 
big crops than they have for their little crops. The public 
utilities as a whole are earning more than 7 per cent, and the 
courts are allowing them a rate even higher than that, while 
agriculture, as we have seen, gets only 1.7 per cent, and that 
upon unfair bookkeeping. 

Massachusetts has 3.69 per cent of the population and pro- 
duces 3.92 per cent of the national wealih. Therefore the na- 
tional wealth production of Massachusetts is very close in pro- 
portion to its number of people—3.69 per cent of the population 
and 3.92 per cent of wealth production—but Massachusetts gets 
5 per cent of the national income. 

New York has 9.83 per cent of the population and produces 
9.81 per cent of the wealth. Again, the population and the 
wealth production in New York State are about even--9.83 pes 


I believe 
we are in 
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cent of population against 9.81 per cent of wealth production— 
but New York gets 14.79 per cent of the national income. 

Iowa has 2.27 per cent of the population, produces 3.48 per 
cent of the wealth, and gets only 1.99 per cent of the national 
income. 

I quote these figures from Secretary Wallace’s paper. Again, 
Iowa is only typical of the agricultural States, and Massachu- 
setts and New York are only typical of the industrial States. 

According to the Manufacturers’ Record, the deflation policy 
of the Federal reserve bank reduced agricultural values by 
$32,000,000,000. Fourteen billion of that was on the crops of 
1920 and 1921 and eighteen billion in land values. At the same 
time it deflated other business only about $18,000,000,000; and 
this means that agriculture was deflated six times as much in 
proportion as the other business of the country. 

Since this contraction of credit and raising of discount rates 
for that purpose affects all industry you wonder how agricul- 
ture could be deflated more in proportion. It was done in this 
way: The deflation meeting was held on May 18, 1920, and the 
policy was decided at that time by a resolution approving a 
speech of Gov. W. P. G. Harding; and secretly they decided also 
to raise the discount rate and assist in enforcing that deflation. 
However, the general forcing of the deflation was deferred until 
October, when they held public meetings throughout the United 
States. They held four of them in my State, and I read of 
them as far west as California. At that time the full year’s 
work of the farmer was matured and ready for the market. 
In October they could deflate him for a whole year’s production 
at one time, and in that way he was deflated in a greater pro- 
portion than the general business of the country. 

Another reason was that big business knew of this deflation 
policy. Its bankers were in the deflation meeting, and they 
immediately went out and gathered up big loans to protect 
themselves. Armour & Co. went out and got a $60,000,000 loan 
right away after that deflation meeting. Swift & Co. went a 
little later and got a $50,000,000 loan; and Armour & Co, paid 
8 per cent to get that money. They sent their paper into all 
the banks in the agricultural States everywhere. It came into 
Iowa. I know one Iowa Congressman, even, who bought $2,000 
of that paper because his bank told him it was a good invest- 
ment; and it was. They had plenty to back it up; and these 
were 10-year loans to tide them over this depression that was 
surely coming. Therefore big business, being advised, was able 
to protect itself largely against this crash, and the eighteen 
billions of deflation that fell upon business was principally upon 
the little business of the country. In fact, the only big busi- 
ness man I know that was not tipped off to this situation was 
Henry Ford. They had not let him in yet at that time. 

Since 1920 farm lands have declined nearly $20,000,000,000, 
while in industrial centers real estate has advanced more than 
that amount. The farmers of the United States receive about 
$9,000,000,000 for what they sell and the consumers pay over 
$30,000,000,000 for it. Since 1910 farm bankruptcies have in- 
ereased by more than 1,000 per cent, while commercial bank- 
ruptcies remain about the same. 

These facts are a statement of the farm problem. They are 
the statement of the farm problem that I made in 200 speeches 
in this campaign. Those facts have not been controverted by 
anybody that I know of. I have checked them with the records 
in every instance where there is a record of such facts, and I 
know they are substantially accurate. 

These facts demonstrate beyond any question that there 
exists now no equality of opportunity for agriculture. In the 
campaign the President, in his address of acceptance, not only 
spoke of general equality of opportunity but he spoke of equal- 
ity of opportunity for agriculture, economic equality, in both his 
speech of acceptance and in the speech at St. Louis, Mo.; and 
perhaps later I will quote those statements. The Republican 
platform admitted that there was no equality of opportunity for 
agriculture and pledged relief from this condition. 

Now, I want to read the President’s statements and the 
pledges that were made to the farmers of this country in this 
campaign, 

In his address of acceptance he said: 

The most 
agriculture. 
contentment 
indirectly. 


urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day is in 
It must be solved if we are to bring prosperity and 
to one-third of our people directly and to all our people 


We have pledged ourselves to find a solution, 


That speech does not sound to me quite like these statements 
in the message that came to Congress the other day. He 
says: 


The difficulties of agriculture can not be cured in a day— 


The acceptance speech says, “It must be solved.” Why have 
we turned around now and are trying to find a way that it | 
can not be done instead of going ahead with the statement that '! 
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“it must be solved,” and solving this problem to give this 
equality to agriculture?— 


They can not all be cured by legislation; they can not be cured by 
the Federal Government alone. 


Why do these “nots” and these “can nots” appear now? 
I expected to come into this extra session to find a way to solve 
this problem, whether it was one problem or a dozen; and I 
expected that these pledges that “It must be solved” would be 
kept ; and’I expected the Congress to do its part in the solution 
of the problem. I say that Congress, having given these pledges 
itself, has no right to stand back and say, “ We will wait upon 
the President,” or anybody else. Congress has the power to 
solve this problem and to pass this solution even over a veto, 
and it owes it to the farmers of this country to do that thing; 
and it will be accountable to the farmers of this country for its 
action upon this greatest problem before our people. 

Now let us proceed to read from the President’s acceptance 
speech ; 

In my mind most agricultural discussions go wrong because of two 
false premises. The first is that agriculture is one industry. It is a 
dozen distinct industries incapable of the same organization. The 
second false premise is that rehabilitation will be complete when it has 
reached a point comparable with pre-war. Agriculture was not upon a 
satisfactory basis before the war. 


That statement is quite as true, absolutely as true, as the 
statements of discrimination since the war which I have read to 
the Senate. 

The abandoned farms of the Northeast bear their own testimony. 
Generally there was but little profit in Mid West agriculture for many 
years except that derived from the slow increases in farm-land values, 


That is true. We never got a square deal on farm prices. 
The only prosperity Iowa ever had was by the gradual, slow 
advance in her lands, which she got at $1.25 in the beginning, 
and one-seventh of those lands, one-seventh of Iowa, went to the 
railroads, and four and one-half States as big as Iowa in the 
whole country went to the railroads. 


Even of more importance is the great advance in standards of living 
of all occupations since the war. Some branches of agriculture have 
greatly recovered, but taken as a whole it is not keeping pace with the 
onward march in other industries. 


Then he said: 
There are many causes for failure of agriculture to win its full share 
of national prosperity. The after-war deflation of prices not only 


brought great direct losses to the farmer but he was often left indebted 
in inflated dollars to be paid in deflated dollars. 


I think that is the great cause of the farmer’s trouble. I have 
attributed 65 per cent of all the cause of his trouble to that 
deflation policy, coupled with the high interest rate the present 
credit discrimination inflicts upon agriculture. 

Prices are often demoralized through gluts in our markets during the 
harvest season. Local taxes have been increased to provide the im- 
proved roads and schools, 


Of course, we can not treat that question here. 


The tariff on some products is proving inadequate to protect him 
from imports from abroad. The increases in transportation rates since 
the war have greatly affected the price which he receives for his 
products. 


With that statement on the transportation-rates question, 
I find another contrast in the President’s message of a few 


days ago. Instead of the statement I have just read, he said: 


Railway rates have necessarily increased— 

So that part of the problem of transportation, in so far as 
it relates to railroads of the United States, is settled and 
solved in one sentence in this message, I might say in one 
word: 


Railway rates have necessarily increased 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I would like to have the Senator explain 
how those rates of the railroads have been increased, by what 
authority and by the action of what body of the Government. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has raised the question 
of the Esch-Cummins railroad law, and I expect to discuss 
that. Perhaps I might as well mention it now, since the ques- 
tion is part of farm relief. 

We hear a good deal about putting the Government in busi- 
ness. I will have some more to say at another time as to 
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that. We put the Government in business for the railroads. 
By authority of law we directed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish a value of the railroads as a basis 
for making rates. In 1920 they fixed that value, and they 
fixed it at $18,900,000,000. 

At the moment that value was fixed, at almost $19,000,000,000, 
the market value of the same railroads in the stock market 
was about eleven and three-fourths billions. In other words, 
at that time you could have gone into the market and bought 
the whole outfit of railroads in the United States by buying 
their stocks and bonds, every dollar of property 
to every railroad in the United States, for about eleven and 
three-quarter billion dollars. But the Government get into 
business for the railroads and through its board, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it 
at almost $19,000,000,000, In other words, it legalized 
$7,000,000,000 of water in the valuation of the railroads. 

It did not stop there—and it was not the fault of the com- 
mission; it was the fault of the law. 
the commission to fix a return upon that value. They first 
fixed it at 6 per cent, and then 5%4 per cent, upon all the value, 


about 
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Has the farmer any such guaranty of a return upon his in- 
vestments? Has any private business any such guaranty? 
Who is it that gives that guaranty to the railroads of this 
return? It is the public; it is the whole people. Who is it 
that creates this unearned increment of property value? It is 
the public; it is the whole people. That advance is created by 
all the people. 

That being true, I say it is unjust that the people who must 
guarantee a return upon the prudent investmeuts of the rail- 
roads should also be compelled to allow them to add to that 
investment the unearned increment which same people 
create and then charge the people higher rates to get a return 
upon that speculation. That amounts to two or three hundred 


those 


| million dollars a year in excess charges. 


fixed the value of the railroads | 


The law then directed | 


water and all, and every year the roads have collected from | 


the people of the United States, in round figures, about $400,- 
000,000 through those excess rates. 
large proportion of that, because agriculture is the only indus- 
try that pays the freight both ways. When the farmer sells 
his product the freight to the market is taken out of the price 
he gets, and when he buys a manufactured product which he 
needs the freight is added to the cost of production. 

That is only one item in this railroad situation, 
gave to the railroads this per cent when the American 
people as a whole were producing only 514 per cent. The roads 
are arguing before the Supreme Court now in an effort to raise 
the valuation ten or twelve billion dollars more. That is only 
one item, as I have said, in the railroad situation. 

There is the waste of competition in the operation of the 
railroads, all unnecessary. That is admitted. 
Kenna admitted in his book, published more than 10 years ago, 


The law 


ats 
omy 


when he was vice president of the Santa Fe Railroad, that the | 


waste amounted to $400,000,000 a year. Collis P. Huntington 
said in his day that it amounted to more than $100,000,000 a 
year in New York City alone. 

That goes into operating expenses, because the law provides 
that all operating expenses shall be paid, and that includes 
taxes, it includes all the salaries of the big officers, all of the 
wages, and all such expenses, and then, over and above that, 
they get this 5% per cent. So this waste of competition, which 
they themselves admit is very great, goes into the operating 
expenses and is paid by the people of the country in higher 
rates, 

Then there are the excess profits of the subsidiary companies 
of the railroads. Nearly everything the railroads buy is fur- 
nished to them by some company organized by the same big men 
who control the railroads. When they come to sell those prod- 
ucts to themselves they do not sell them at the lowest price at 
which they can afford to sell such articles to the railroads. 
They sell them at the highest price they can collect under 
guarantee provision of the transportation act. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART., I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator has not mentioned the 
press companies. What does he think would happen if 
express companies were turned over to the railroads? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The express companies are big grafters 
on the railroads. They are taking an excess profit. They 
one of the subsidiaries, I would say, of the railroads. They 
in the class I have just mentioned. Telegraph companies 
another. 

The association of manufacturers of railroad supplies fur- 
nish the big item, and they have a monopoly in that business, 


ex- 
the 


are 


The farmers have paid a | 


Edward Dudley | 


the | 


they fix the price in that way, and it amounts to two or three | 


hundred million dollars a year in excess charges over 
514 per cent, which ought to be the limit of their earnings. 

Another item that is constantly putting a burden upon us in 
railroad rates is the capitalization of the unearned increment. 


this | 


It is said a farmer gets an edvance in his farm, although there | 


has been a decline since 1920, therefore a railroad ought to get 
an advance in its property, and that sounds like a reasonable 
argument. The only trouble about it is this: A different law 
surrounds a public utility from what surrounds private busi- 
ness. A railroad is not a private business; it is a public utility. 
It is naturally so. It is so held by all the courts and all the 
commissions. The railroads have always had a guaranty in 
the law. It has always been the law that they were entitled 
to a reasonable return on their prudent investments. The figure 
I have given is the lowest figure the law has ever prescribed. 


| with 
are | 
are | 
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Vhen you add all these big items together you have twelve 
or thirteen hundred million dollars a year in the capitalization 
of the railroads and their mismanagement by private owner- 
ship and operation. You have twelve or thirteen hundred 
million dollars there that ought to be used in the reduction of 
rates and that would put the farmer's rates down below the 
pre-war level. 

There is another little item in the railroad law that we will 
have a good deal to say about. These are not all the guaranties 
the law provided. There was another one. For the first six 
months after the roads were turned back the law guaranteed 
their war-time profits, and, having received that guarantee 
out of the Treasury of the United States, that subsidy, which, 
from his message, the President seems to be so afraid of, they 
proceeded to manage things so that there would be a deficit. 
They wanted a deficit, having the guarantee, and they increased 
the operating expenses by $1,485,000,000. They say about $600,- 
000,000 of that was for labor. The labor people concede about 
$450,000,000. But, taking their own figure, $600,000,000, how 
about the other $900,000,000 that went in under the head of 
every kind of graft known to the science and art of graft? 
They created a deficit, and we wrote checks on the Treasury of 
the United States for $529,000,000 to pay that deficit, and the 
last letter I had from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed that we still owed the railroads $250,000 yet. I put that 
letter in the Recorp in the former debate upon the farm prob- 
lem. I think that answers the Senator’s question. 

Yet, in spite of all these great issues, in spite of this abso- 
lute necessity of reducing railroad rates, the President says 
the railroad rates have necessarily increased. He did not say 
that in his address of acceptance. He said that they had in- 
creased, but he did not say necessarily so. Neither did he say 
so at any time in any of his addresses during the campaign. 
I therefore want to protest against the settlement of the rail- 
road question in one mere sentence. That seems to be easy 
while the farm problem is so very difficult. 

Again, in his speech of acceptance, he said: 

Over 6,000,000 farmers in times of surplus engage in destructive 
competition with one another in the sale of their products, often 
depressing prices below those levels that could be maintained. 

And that is certainly very, very true. 

The whole tendency of our civilization during the last 50 years has 
been toward an increase in the size of the units of production in order 
to secure lower costs and a more orderly adjustment of the flow 
of commodities to the demand. But the organization of agriculture 
into larger units must not by enlarged farms. The farmer 
shown he can increase the skill of his industry without large 
tions. He is to-day producing 20 per cent more than eight 
about the and personnel. Farming is and 
continue an individualistic business of small units and inde; 
ent ownership. 

And no statements the President during his campaign 
made a stronger appeal.to the farmer than that statement— 
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The President there stated affirmatively that the cooperative 
alone was not the solution for this problem, and yet in his 
message the other day there is no method pointed out for a 
solution of the problem except making loans to cooperatives that 
are not a solution. That is certainly inconsistent with the 
speech : 

Differences of opinion as to both causes and remedy have retarded 
the completion of a constructive program of relief. It 
duty to search out the common ground on which we may mobilige 


is our plain 
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the sound forces of agricultural reconstruction. Our platform lays a 
solid basis upon which we can build. It offers an affirmative program. 

An adequate tariff is the foundation of farm relief. Our consumers 
faster than our producers. The domestic market must be 
protected. Foreign products raised under lower standards of living 
ure to-day competing in our home markets. I would use my office 
and influence to give the farmer the full benefit of our historic tariff 
policy— 

“The full benefit of our tariff policy ”"—and the committee 
has brought in a bill here which only gives the farmer one-half 
the benefit. I think the committee needs something done to it 
for that. I think the farmer ought to have all the tariff, even 
thouch the President is now against giving him any benefit of 
the tariff— 

A large portion of the spread between what the farmer receives for 
his products and what the ultimate consumer pays is due to increased 
transportation charges. Increase in railway rates has been one of the 
penalties of the war. These increases have been added to the cost 
of the farmer of reaching seaboard and foreign markets and result 
therefore in reduction of his prices. 


The war being over, I am ready to remove the penalties of 
increased railroad rates. 


increase 


” 


The farmers of foreign countries have thus been indirectly aided in 
their competition with the American farmer. Nature has endowed us 
with a great system of inland waterways. Their modernization will 
comprise a most substantial contribution to Mid West farm relief and 
to the development of 20 of our interior States. ‘This modernization 
includes not only the great Mississippi system, with its joining of the 
Great Lakes and of the heart of Mid West agriculture to the Gulf, but 
also a shipway from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. These improve- 
ments would mean so large an increment in farmers’ prices as to war- 
rant their construction many times over. There is no more vital method 
of farm relief. 


I think the President of the United States is most faithfully 
and energetically keeping that pledge made to the farmers. I 
wish he were keeping all of them as faithfully as that one. 

Then he said: 

3ut we must not stop here. 

An outstanding proposal of the party program is the whole-hearted 
pledge to undertake the reorganization of the marketing system upon 
sounder and more economical lines. We have already contributed 


greatly to this purpose by the acts supporting farm cooperatives, the | 


regulation of stockyards, public exchanges, and the expansion of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


I want to say all those things have not been good. The in- 
termediate credit bank is of very doubtful value. All of them 
put together have resulted in the gigantic discrimination which 
I pointed out to you in the beginning of this discussion. 

The President said further: 


The platform proposes to go much further. It pledges the creation of 
a Federal farm loan board of representative farmers to be clothed with 
authority and resources with which not only to still further aid farmers’ 
cooperatives and pools and to assist generally in the solution of farm 
problems, but especially to build up with Federal finance farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled stabilization corporations which will protect the 
farmer from the depressions and demoralization of seasonal gluts and 
periodical surpluses. 


I would like to ask the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
if his bill provides any method for Federal finance furnishing 
capital in these stabilizing organizations? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WATERMAN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. As I said yesterday and repeated in the report 
which was filed and is now on the desks of Senators, all the 
c.pital of the stabilization organizations will be advanced by 
the Federal farm loan board as Federal funds. 

Mr. BROOKHART. How? As subscriptions or as loans? 

Mr. McNARY. In the marketing. The Senator will recall 
from reading the bill that the stabilizing corporation has two 
functions to perform. One is marketing, and the money is loaned 
by the acquirement of stock of the stabilization corporation to 
aid in marketing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 


The Government acquires the stock or 
buys the stock and runs the chance of loss on it? 


Mr. McNARY. In the nrarket. On the question of acquiring 
the surplus, it is a loan direct from the board to the stabilization 
corporation, and that is true of the other function of the stabil- 
ization corporation, one being to stabilize the price by taking the 

urplus off the market, and the other to aid in marketing 
trough a marketing agency. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I misunderstood the Senator’s explana- 
tion of that yesterday. He said, as I understood him, that both 
the marketing and the stabilization corporations would be 
supported by loans from the board. 

Mr. McoNARY. I do not recall on that particular point 
whether I discussed the difference between the two functions or 
not, but they practically amount to the same thing. If the Gov- 
ernment uses its funds to acquire stock in the marketing 
agency—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Government buy the stock 
itself? 

Mr. McNARY. The Government buys the stock itself and sells 
it back to the cooperative when they have a sufficient reserve 
fund. That is an amendment proposed by the Farmers’ Union, 
so the reserve fund would permit the operation of the stabiliza- 
tion corporation for marketing purposes without Government 
aid, so it would be practically a 100 per cent.farm control. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Government will only buy then 
what it can sell back? 

Mr. McNARY. There is no condition of that kind. If the 
reserve fund is sufficiently large, as controlled by the coopera- 
tives, to buy back the stock, it becomes 100 per cent coopera- 
tively owned. If the cooperatives do not want to buy the stock 
back, the Government still holds the stock in the Government 
with Government funds. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What does the corporation do while the 
Government holds the stock? 

Mr. McNARY. The corporation is functioning in the field of 
selling the products of its members for the purpose of increas- 
ing their bargaining power, effecting various economies, and 
finally making it possible—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. It can not buy or sell farm products? 

Mr. McNARY. The stabilization organization can sell its 
members’ products and under the Capper-Tincher Act can deal 
with 50 per cent of nonmember stock. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Suppose we had a surplus of 5,000,000 
bales of cotton, could the stabilization cooperatives under the 
bill buy up and hold that cotton? 

Mr. McNARY. Indeed, they could. I have explained to the 
Senator that there is a dual function of the stabilization corpor- 
ation. One is to assist in the marketing of the products of the 
members of the cooperatives—marketing of all the commodities 
they produce. The other function is to go into the market when 
there is a surplus, in the opinion of the board, and take it off 
and, through the processes of orderly marketing, stabilize the 
price. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MCNARY. One comes under loans and the other under 
the head of stabilization corporation. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee who determines that there is at a given time a surplus in 
respect of a given commodity? 

Mr. McNARY. That is determined by the board itself as one 
of the positive acts it may take at the time. It is to observe if 
there is a surplus or the possibility of a surplus. Its judgment 
is supplemented by that of the advisory council. Hence, if a 
surplus is found which is depressing or apt to depress the mar- 
ket, the stabilization corporation can step in and take the sur- 
plus and store it and hold it until such time that it can be sold 
to the best advantage of the stabilization corporation and the 
cooperative corporation and the farmers and producers gen- 
erally and, as my distinguished friend from New York, Mr. 
COPELAND, says, be fed out as it is needed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. To whom? 

Mr. McNARY. To the public. 

Mr. BROOKHART. To the people who need it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. To the markets of the world or to the 
local market? 

Mr. McoNARY. Either. 

Mr. BROOKHART. This is an exceedingly important propo- 
sition we have, and this explanation is not the way I under- 
stood it yesterday. I think it is very important that we find 
out exactly about it. Does the Government take all the stock 
in the stabilization corporation? 

Mr. McNARY. It does not necessarily take all, but whatever 
money it advances for the purpose of marketing it takes in 
stock. That is for the marketing agency. As to the stabiliza- 
tion corporation, instead of loaning it money, it acquires its 
stock. The original plan was to loan money to the stabilization 
corporation for that purpose. The Farmers’ Union thought that 
by using 75 per cent of what they cal! the merchandising re- 
serve fund, 25 per cent to be given back in dividends to the 


Will the Senator refer me to the sec- 
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stockholders, ultimately the cooperative organization would 
acquire sufficient funds in reserve so they could return the 
money to the Government, own ail the stock in the corporation, 
and be independent of the Government in the transaction of 
merchandising business. 

Mr. BROOKHART., 
far as that is concerned, 

Mr. McNARY. That is true. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But that means that the stabilization 
corporation is going to use its $500,000,000 to buy and hold farm 
products. Is that what it means? 

Mr. McNARY. No; it is limited to $375,000,000 for that pur- 
pose, 

Mr. BROOKHART. How does the Senator get around that? 
His bill is going to be vetoed, it seems to me, because the mes- 
Sage says: 

We must not undermine initiative. There should be no fee or tax 
imposed upon the farmer. No governmental agency should engage in 
the buying and selling and price fixing of products, for such courses 
can lead only to bureaucracy and domination, 


Ilow does the Senator get past that? I understood his bill 
to be in line with that statement in the message of the Presi- 
dent, and I have based my argument on that theory. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I can not forecast the attitude 
of the President, of course. I think, without the debenture 
plan, the bill as proposed here will meet with the full accord 
of the President. I have no doubt of it. If the Senator from 
Iowa has any closer contact with the President than has the 
chairman of the committee, he may entertain a different view. 
I have expressed mine. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I had a very close contact with the 
President’s campaign, but I do not seem to have much contact 
with this proposition. This is the most important provision in 
the bill. If the bill actually permits the organization of a 
stabilizing corporation, with the Government owning the stock, 
and permits that corporation to buy and sell farm products, 
then, if enough money were provided, I would have no objec- 
tion to this bill, but $357,000,000 is not sufficient. This export 
proposition involves $2,000,000,000 a year or thereabouts. Three 
hundred and seventy-five million dollars will not handle it. 
The amount provided ought to be a billion and a half dollars, 
or perhaps more. There will not be many occasions when we 
shall have to buy so much of an agricultural product in order 
to stabilize the price, but there will be such times probably. 
A few years ago there was a big surplus in cotton production. 
Three years of surplus of cotton was piled up, one on top of the 
other. I have forgotten the number of bales, but the surplus 
was 8,000,000 or 9,000,000, as I recall. If this institution had 
then been in operation, it would have required $500,000,000 to 
buy and to hold the surplus of cotton alone. It could have 
bought the cotton at 23 or 25 cents a pound at that time, while 
the farmers got only 10 or 12 cents. By the present time all 
that cotton would have been disposed of and no dollar of loss 
would have occurred. It was just a question of holding the 
cotton, because we would have owned 65 per cent of the export- 
able cotton of the whole world, and there would be no place 
else to get that 65 per cent of the world’s demand. Anybody 
who owns and has paid for 65 per cent of the world’s market 
demand is in substantial control of that market; he is in 
position to get his asking price; and, if he is not too avaricious, 
so as to drive the purchasers to substitutes, he will get his 
price. I have also talked to many who are interested in the 
cotton business from New York and they have all stated that if 
that had been done three years ago the cotton farmers could have 
obtained from 23 to 25 cents a pound for cotton, which would 
have been enough to pay for the cost of production and a rea- 
sonable return, and no dollar of loss would have been suffered 
by the holding corporation. But what could we have done with 
a $375,000,000 fund? The time may come perhaps when we 
ought to buy—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, suppose we should have five 
or six bumper crops, one after the other, under the plan the 
Senator from Iowa is discussing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The best answer I have to that question 
of the Senator is that we never yet have had them; that has 
never happened. 

Mr. COPELAND. Still it is entirely conceivable that it might 
happen, is it not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Providence which rules us were 
willing, it might happen, but up to date it has not been willing. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, would we not be trusting to Provi- 
dence rsther than to the measure enacted by Congress? 


That is the true cooperative theory so 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Has the Senator from New York 
confidence in Providence? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, I have; but the Senator knows that 
God will not do anything for a man+«that he can do for him- 
self; so we perhaps ought not to trust to Providence; but yet, 
after all, here we are seeking to find a way to solve this problem. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think Providence always does more for 
a man than he does for himself. I do not agree with the con- 
clusion of the Senator from New York. I think it is the devil 
that will not do for you anything you will not do for yourself. 
That is the spirit of evil and not of good. 

Now, about the amount of capital necessary to be provided 
by the bill. I have here a copy of the wheat corporation law 
of 1919. That act was based upon the promise of President Wil- 
son that the farmers should have the same price for their 1919 
crop of wheat that they had received for their 1918 crop of 
wheat. On the 4th day of March, 1919, the last day of the 
session, Congress created this new wheat corporation. It did it 
at the request of Mr. Hoover, who was then serving under the 
appointment of President Wilson. That act provided: 

Sec. 8. That for carrying out the aforesaid guaranties and other- 
wise for the purpose of this act, there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available 
during the time this act is in effect, the sum of $1,000,000,000, of 
which not to excced $3,000,000 may be used for such administrative 
expenses, including the payment of such rent— 

And so forth, 

When the Democratic administration and Mr. Hoover serving 
under it in charge of this wheat proposition were willing to 
demand and get a round billion dollars for wheat alone, why 
do we talk about $375,000,000 to relieve agriculture? Of course, 
there were some minor grains covered by the bill to which I 
have referred, but mainly it related to wheat. The Grain Cor- 
poration used about $360,000,000 of the amount available. They 
bought 138,000,000 bushels, as I recall—and I have the report 
of the Wheat Corporation here—and the minimum price was 
$2.26 a bushel at Chicago. In 1917 and 1918 the Wheat Corpo- 
ration used $500,000,000 of capital to protect the price given to 
wheat by the promise of the President and by the agricultural 
board. The capital authorized to the first wheat corporation 
was $150,000,000, but that corporation was allowed to borrow 
money, and they borrowed about $350,000,000, making a little 
over $500,000,000 which they actually used. Yet, if the Senator 
from Oregon is correct in his construction of the bill, here we 
are now talking about handling all of the agricultural surplus 
of the United States—a $2,000,000,000 proposition—with $375,- 
000,000. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The whole amount allowed is $500,000,000, 
$375,000,000 being the part allotted for the purpose of loaning 
to the stabilization corporation for taking care of the surplus. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has again said “for the 
purpose of loaning,” and that is the way I have understood his 
bill all the time. It is for the purposé¢ of loaning. 

Mr. McNARY. Perhaps because of my inability properly to 
express myself I have not made my meaning clear to the Sen- 
ator. I told him this morning, and I said yesterday, there 
are two functions of the stabilization corporation. We are now 
discussing the amount of money that might be used for the 
purpose of acquiring a surplus and storing it. That sum is 
$375,000,000. For the purposes of marketing and creating a 
merchandising reserve $25,000,000 is available. The total being 
$500,000,000 authorized under the bill that may be used for the 
benefit of agriculture, with $500,000 for administrative purposes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am familiar with those points. The 
only proposition in which I am interested is how the $375,000,- 
000 gets out of the United States Treasury and into this market- 
ing business. That is where I am in the fog in considering 
the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr President, I will attempt to again make 
it plain to the Senator. The stabilization corporation can use 
$25,000,000 for the purpose of merchandising or marketing the 
products of cooperative associations who are members of the 
stabilization corporation. 

That money goes to the stabilization corporation.from the 
Federal farm board to acquire stock. From the sale of that 
stock the Federal farm board would get the money for the pur- 
pose of marketing the products of cooperative associations. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I see; it is a little $25,000,000 revolving 
fund. 

Mr. McNARY. It is for the purpose of encouraging coopera- 
tives to market their products with the aid of the reserve fund 
known as the merchandising reserve fund with the idea even- 
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tually of permitting the cooperatives to proceed through a sta- 
bilization corporation without relying upon Government inter- 
ference or assistance. : 

If the Senator will pardon me further, I should like to make 
this clear. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
along. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, let us have a further understanding. 
There are $375,000,000 allotted for another purpose. After a 
survey and investigation, if the farm board finds a surplus over 
and above the requirements for orderly marketing or domestic 
consumption, the Federal farm board may loan to a stabilization 
corporation $375,000,000 for one purpose only, namely, for pur- 
chasing and storing the surplus. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is all perfectly clear to me now, and 
that is the way I have understood it all the time. I certainly 
did not make myself clear to the Senator at first in the ques- 
tions I asked. 

Mr. McNARY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Perhaps there 
was some confusion between us, but we seem now to be quite 
in accord. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We have got it ironed out now. That 
means, then, that in this whole matter the only risk the Goy- 
ernment takes on these funds, outside of the risk of a money 
lender, is the risk on buying this twenty-five or fifty million 
dollars of stock, whichever it is. It might not sell that stock 
again. So far as buying and selling or holding farm products 
to stabilize their prices is concerned, the Government assumes 
no liability under this clause. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. The purpose of the bill and the particular 
direction of the language is that the Federal farm board shall 
loan this money upon security that probably, under good man- 
agement, will return the money to the Government, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to say, in fairness to the Senator, 
that I can conceive this way in which the revolving fund might 
be depleted: It is possible that the Federal farm board would 
loan to the stabilization corporations and take stored wheat as 
security in an amount, let us say, equal to $1.25 a bushel, and 
on account of world conditions of increased production that 
wheat might fall to 85 cents a bushel. That loss would bring 
about a depletion or diminution of the fund, so that the Gov- 
ernment runs that chance. 

Mr, BROOKHART. That is because the-security is not good 
for the loan. 

Mr. McNARY. That is it exactly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Government goes into this game, 
then, not as it went into the railroad game under the railroad 
law, but it is in as a Shylock. It is in to lend money and get 
good security, so that it will get its money back. When it 
came to the railroads, under the railroad law the Government 
guaranteed the war-time profits for six months. It was written 
right into the law; and then I have already told you how the rail- 
roads increased their operating expenses by a billion and a half 
of dollars and made a deficit, and how we wrote checks for 
$529,000,000 to pay that deficit; and yet now in solving this 
great farm problem we are to be content with $500,000,000, and 
only about $25,000,000 of that—if that is the correct figure—is 
available for stock subscription and the balance is available 
only for loans. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Iowa may be right in claim- 
ing that the capital is not sufficient, but I want to call his atten- 
tion to this statement: Mr. Hyde, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
appeared before the committee and stated that $300,000,000 
would be ample because of the fact that Congress convenes 
again in December, and probably this sum will be sufficient until 
that time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
and largely marketed between this time and December. We 
will need ‘as much money, perhaps, if conditions so exist, as 
we will ever need in this corporation before Congress meets 
again, and we will need all the capital we will ever need. It 
ought to be a billion dollars at least at this time to take care 
of the 1929 crop, and that is why this extra session of Congress 
was called. 

Now, let us see: 

Under this scheme, if the loans are made, and if the Gov- 
ernment proves to be a good and efficient Shylock and gets its 


That is the way I have understood it all 


There is a whole crop to be produced 
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money back on its loans, there will be no loss whatever to the 
Government. This is all provided for; but in the speech of 
acceptance here is what President Hoover said: 


Objection has been made that this program, as laid down by the 
party platform, may require that several hundred millions of dollars 
of capital be advanced by the Federal Government without obligation 
upon the individual farmer. With that objection I have little patience. 
A nation which is spending ninety billions a year can well afford an 
expenditure of a few hundred millions for a workable program that 
will give to one-third of its population their fair share of the Nation's 
prosperity. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator think that $500,000,000 is 
“a few hundred millions,” using the words of the President? 

Mr. BROOKHART. But the Senator has just explained to 
me that there will be nothing of that expended if we are good 
Shylock operators. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator contend that President Hoover 
or any other person who has the welfare of our country at heart 
has indorsed the proposition by the terms of which the Federal 
Treasury is to be called upon to advance the farmers or anybody 
else $100,000,000 or any amount without security and without 
return, treating it as a mere gratuity or as a gift? 

If I understand this measure, it contemplates that the 
amount advanced shall be treated as a loan, and return shall 
be made to the Government in time. It is not intended that 
this is a gratuity that we are to give to the farmers; and I do 
not believe the farmers, want as a gratuity any sum wrung 
from the taxpayers of the United States under our Federal 
taxing system. If I now understand the Senator, he is advo- 
cating a gratuity and is complaining against this bill because 
it is not an outright gift, and also is complaining because the 
gift is not large enough. 

If that is the position of the Senator, I feel sure he will 
find no sympathy among the agriculturists of the United States. 
They are not here upon bended knees asking the Government 
of the United States to give them a lot of money. They are 
merely asking for increased facilities to aid them to bring 
about cooperation and to bring about orderly marketing of their 
surplus products. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Was the Senator from Utah here when 
the transportation act was passed? 

Mr. KING. I was. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Did the Senator vote for it? 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator refer to the Cummins bill? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I voted against it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then the Senator voted the same way 
that he is talking now. 

Mr. KING. I hope I am consistent. I wish I could say that 
of everybody else. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That bill guaranteed the war-time 
profits of the railroads for six months after they were turned 
back right out of the Treasury of the United States; and they 
incurred a deficit—I have explained that—by increasing their 
operating expenses $1,485,000,000, and we wrote checks on the 
Treasury for $529,000,000. Now, the Republican platform, the 
President, the Democratic platform—everybody who talked 
about this proposition—has promised the farmers equal oppor- 
tunity with the railroads. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have listened with interest and profit upon a 
number of occasions to the able Senator from Iowa, and to his 
explanation of the act to which he has referred and which I 
voted against; but I have said heretofore, I think—if not, I 
shall take the liberty in the time of the Senator to say it now— 
that the Senator, I think, misconceives the situation. When 
we are in war a different fiscal and national policy is pre- 
sented from that which confronts us in times of peace. 

The Government may exercise in time of war power and 
authority which is denied to it in peace times. It took away 
from the railroads, as a war measure, their property. It took 
control of it. No one denied that the Government had the right 
to take the property, either to expropriate it absolutely or to 
expropriate the use of it, in the latter case for a limited period 
of time; but if it expropriates the corpus of the property or 
expropriates the usufruct of the property, under the Constitution 
it must pay for it. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
pause there. I am not talking about that phase of this matter 
at all. The Government paid for all the damage it did to the 
railroads, and it paid many hundred million dollars more than 
the damage it did. It turned back the railroads in better condi- 
tion than it received them, as a whole. That was not true of 
every individual road, but as a whole they were considerably 
better. They were overmaintained by the Government. They 
then came in for a billion or so dollars of extra damages, and 
compromises were made with them, and they were given two 
or three hundred million dollars more. They were paid their 
damages two or three times over; but in addition to all of those 
things something else was done in this railroad law, and that is 
they were guaranteed their war-time profits for six months after 
the railroads were turned back; and as soon as they got that 
guaranty they went out and boosted their operating expenses. 
They went up $1,485,000,000 that year on their own reports, and 
that made this deficit; and then we paid that subsidy to them 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

If the Senator voted against that bill, he is not to blame; but 
the Senators who are opposing giving the farmers an adequate 
fund and opposing the Government paying any part of the 
expenses of this corporation did yote thut bonus, that subsidy, 
to the railroads. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Seaator yield further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. KING. I do not care to enter into a discussion with 
my able friend as to whether there was a maladministration 
of the railroads following the war or as to whether that act 
was wise or unwise. I did not vote for it because it contained 
provisions which I did not regard as proper. But let us concede, 
for the sake of the argument, that the Government enacted a 
measure which was unjust and committed authority to its 
representatives to make adjustments along rational and just 
lines, and those designated by the Government to represent it 
in the transaction betrayed the Government, or through negli- 
gence or inefficiency failed to protect the American people and 
the taxpayers and overpaid the amount which was due the 
railroads. It seems to me that this is rather a late date to 
challenge that, because the settlements were made. It is not 
a parallel case, and no reference should be made to that as a 
basis for any arguments now in favor of this measure or 
against this measure. 

The cases are entirely different. We went into the war. 
When we went into the war we spent millions and billions for 
ships, most of which we have not used. We spent millions in 
taking over the railroads and in operating them. Those were 
war measures; and in times of war, unfortunately, in republics 
as well as in monarchies, there is waste, inefficiency, and 
extravagance, 

I only need to call the Senator’s attention to the little war 
that we conducted in Cuba, to the complaints which were made 
by Colonel Roosevelt and other representative Republicans of 
the inefficiency and waste and extravagance that characterized 
our limited operations there. I happened to be, as a young man, 
at that time in Congress, and I called attention to the waste 
and extravagance; but those are concomitants of war, whether 
conducted by republics, by the purest men that ever held execu- 
tive positions, or whether conducted by monarchies, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I must ask the Senator to pause. I 
want to answer his speech in sections, 

Mr. KING. All right. I will not trespass any further on 
the Senator’s time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There was no war when the railroad 
law was passed. The war had been over for considerably more 
than a year. It was a peacetime measure. We say it grew 
out of the war. Something grew out of the war in reference 
to the farmers, too, President Wilson guaranteed their price 
of wheat for 1919. I have just read the appropriation of a 
billion dollars given to Mr. Hoover to maintain that price. He 
maintained it, 

He is the most efficient administrator we have ever had in 
this country. He maintained that price, and not only main- 
tained it, but turned $59,000,000 profits back into the Treasury, 
and it is tucked away right there now. It belongs to the farm- 
ers of the United States. This bill does not even give them 
back their $59,000,000. 

Not only that, but the Government of the United States, fol- 
lowing the war, through the Federal Reserve Board, instituted 
a deflation policy, and I have already quoted statements show- 


ing how it deflated the farmers six times as much as other 
business. 


Mr. TYDINGS. 
LXXI 28 


Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand the Senator’s position, he 
wants the farmers treated the same as the railroads were 
treated. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; and as some other folks were 
treated whom I am going to mention in a moment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand the Senator’s position, he 
thinks that it was wrong for the Government to treat the rail- 
roads as they were treated. Is that right? 

Mr. BROOKHART. And there is no way to right it except to 
treat everybody else the same way. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then the Senator is working under the logic 
that if you make one mistake, the way to correct that mistake 
is to make another one exactly like it. Is not that true? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is not my logie of it, and I think I 
will make it pretty clear. Does the Senator agree with the 
proposition made by the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CARAWAY] on yesterday, that the tariff has put a bonus or a 
subsidy of $4,000,000,000 on the people of this country, paid to 
the protected manufacturers through higher prices? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not to get off the subject 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to ask the Senator now if 


he agrees to that proposition. 
I will ask the Senator to restate his ques- 


Mr. TYDINGS. 
tion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] said yesterday that Congress had voted a subsidy to 
the protected manufacturers, paid by the people of the country 
in higher prices, to the amount of about $4,000,000,000. He 
quoted some authority for that estimate. Does the Senator 
agree with that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
tion? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not know what more I can say except 
to say “ No.” JI did not qualify my answer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Again, the Government went into busi- 
ness a little while ago, put about $50,000,000 in ships, building 
new ships and reconditioning old ones, and then sold them to 
private parties for about $16,000,000. The Government has gone 
into business for everybody else, and those things have put the 
farmer in the condition in which he is to-day. It is govern- 
mental action through the tariff; it is governmental action af- 
fecting railroad transportation, and in the matter of credits 
through the Federal reserve system and the national banking 
system. Those discriminations are the causes of the farmer’s 
trouble, and the Government, having done that by law and by 
these acts, owes it to the farmers to relieve them from that 
situation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator is arguing that it is wrong 
for the Government to do this for the railroads; that it is 
wrong for the Government to do this for the shipping interests, 
but that if the Government will make him a party to the mis- 
take, then all the mistakes are wiped out, and what was wrong 
10 minutes ago has suddenly become right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That would sound well in a Sunday- 
school argument, but it does not sound well in a farm argument. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It may not sound well in a farm argument, 
but if the Senator is going to complain against a certain condi- 
tion and then say, “It is all right if you let me get some of the 
pie,” I think it is questionable whether his logie is as sound as 
it might be. if I may make that observation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is welcome to his conclu- 
sion on that matter; but this is an economic question. It is 
one in relation to which the Democratic platform and the Repub 
lican platform promised the farmers equality with other indus- 
tries of the country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. How are you going to accomplish that 
if you do one thing for the railroads, one thing for the manu- 
facturing industries, one thing for the banking industries, and 
another thing for the farmers? 

Mr. TYDINGS. How about those people who are neither 
farmers nor bankers nor railroaders? When do we get our slice 
of this big pie that is going to be cut? 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are a good many people who are 
in favor of giving the farmers a square deal who do not belong 
to any of those groups. Take labor, for instance. We have 
given them the Adamson law, we have given them the immigra- 
tion law, and the great labor leaders came before the committee 
and said the farmers were entitled to this consideration. There 
is no dispute between the great masses of the people and the 
farmers of the United States. The only dispute is with this 


No. Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 


In part; yes. 
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crowd, these financial combinations, which are taking the excess 
profits from the farmers of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator referred to a statement made yester- 
day by the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CaRAwAy]. As 
I recall, the statement was made by a number of the members 
of the Farm Bureau, and also by the Fair Tariff League, when 
the last tariff bill was passed, that by reason of the increases in 
prices made possible, and made certain, indeed, by the increased 
rates in that tariff measure, the burdens upon the agriculturists 
and the other people of the United States would be increased to 
the extent of $4,000,000,000 annually. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That was for the whole country, as I 
understand it. That is too much for the farmers alone. 

Mr. KING. If I said the farmers alone, I did not intend to. 
The Senator, I take it from the question which he propounded, 
did not approve of some of those exactions in those tariff sched- 
ules. If I am assuming that the Senator did not approve of 
those—and he certainly can not approve of them if he believes 
that they impose exactions of $4,000,000,000 upon the American 
people—he will, when the tariff bill is before us in a few days, 
vote against some of these demands which are being made by 
protected interests in the United States, which have made mil- 
lions and hundreds of millions of dollars by exploiting the people 
through tariff schedules. I hope that the Senator, when that 
tariff bill comes before us, will remember the implications which 
are properly deducible from the observations which he is making 
to-day. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me answer the Senator from Utah 
just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield at 
present, 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
yield to everybody. 

I am perfectly familiar with the Senator's tariff argument. 
I believe that what he says is largely true. I believe that 
the tariff has created a higher price level for nearly everything 
in the United States than in the world generally. I know that 
is true; everybody knows it is true. 

Here are the protected industries, able to fix the prices of 
their products at their factories without foreign competition. 
Here are the patent industries, that are able to fix the prices 
of their products at the factory without any competition, either 
foreign or domestic. But here is the farmer, the biggest indi- 
vidual producer of them all, and he has a little surplus, only 
about 10 per cent, on an average, of what he produces that goes 
abroad into the markets of the world. It is sold in competi- 
tion with all the world. The sale abroad fixes the price, it is 
cabled back to the cotton exchange and the board of trade, 
and the domestic price for the other 90 per cent of the product 
is the same as that of the world market, less the freight and 
the expense of reaching that world market. Therefore, nearly 
everything the farmer buys he buys on the higher level of the 
American protective market, and then, when he comes to sell 
his products, he sells in the competitive market of the world. 
That is exactly the situation, and the Senator from Utah is 
accusing me of inconsistency, immorality, and everything else 
when I say that the Congress of the United States, which 
enacted the law and created that condition by law, owes it 
to the farmers to protect their products on this same American 
market level as they are protecting generally the industries of 
the country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I made no accusation 

Mr. BROOKHART. I promised the Senator from Nebraska 
that I would yield first to him. 

Mr. KING. In view of the personal statement made by 
the Senator, will he permit me to say that I made no such 
statement as the Senator attributes to me? I did not accuse 
him of inconsistency; I certainly made no accusation against 
his ethics or morality. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will take that back. It was the Sena- 
tor from Maryland who said it was wrong, and all that. 

Mr. KING. I merely expressed the hope that when the 
tariff bill should come before us, the Senator would remember 
the wise position which he is now taking, as I am sure he will, 
and will combat the extortionate demands which will be made 
by some of the manufacturing interests of the United States. 


Does the Senator from Iowa yield 


I will yield a little later. I want to 
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Mr. BROOKHART. It is quite certain, as far as I am con- 
cerned, that Congress will, by law, set up a machine that will 
give to the farmers that equal price level, or I am ready to 
fight the tariffs all along the line. I demand this equality 
which the Democratic Party promised in its platform and 
through its candidates, and our party promised by its platform 
and its candidates. I do not think there is anything wrong in 
taking that position, and I think the strained construction put 
on it by the Senator from Maryland will not bear the light of 
day, in view of all the facts. 

Does the Senator from Nebraska desire to ask me_a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Iowa to state that a profit of some $59,000,000 had been made 
in connection with the wheat transactions of the War Finance 
Corporation, 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is true; I have the report here. 

Mr. HOWELL. Did I understand the Senator to say that the 
Government had that $59,000,000? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Tucked away right now safely in Mr. 
Mellon’s inside pocket, where it will never benefit the farmers. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am amazed at that state- 
ment. Does not the Senator know that $20,000,000 of that was 
given to the Russians, and that the rest was loaned upon 
worthless bonds? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Congress might have given away the 
farmers’ money, I do not know about that; but the farmers 
did not agree to it. 

Mr. HOWELL. But that was what was done with this agri- 
ee product; it was given away and loaned upon worthless 

onds. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Perhaps they spent it; they generally do. 

Mr. HOWELL. Some time ago, when it was suggested that 
this fund might be used for the farmer, we were told that it 
was gone; and that is where it went. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think they used some of it to recon- 
dition ships which they turned over to private shipping inter- 
ests. I think that is where some of it went. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not a fact that in the building of 
the ships the Government had in mind the welfare of the 
farmer? How was the farmer to dispose of his products? We 
had no ships. We had been depending upon foreign bottoms 
to carry the agricultural products of the country. Was not 
a large part of the expenditure for merchant ships made with 
the intention of helping, among others, the producers of farm 
products in America? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Quite the contrary. It was exactly the 
opposite. As long as the Government owned and operated the 
ships they looked after the farmer and gave him a low rate 
of transportation; but they are not to look out for him any 
longer, so they sold the ships to private interests, by whom 
the rate can be boosted against the farmer, and that is what 
will happen. I want the Senator to watch that. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has made complaint about 
the expenditure of large sums of money by the Government. 
during the war; but I say that, as far as I am concerned, in 
my opinion agriculture in America would have been ruined 
and the war lost had not those ships been built. Of course, 
we might differ as to what ultimate disposition should be 
made of those ships. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 


If the Senator please, I have not the 
slightest objection to the Government building those ships. 
What I objected to was building them and then selling them to 
private interests for a small fraction of what it cost to build 


them. That is what I am objecting to. I would like to have 
them come in and buy the farm products of the farmers at 
a higher price if they aré going to be sold cheap, and then 
sell them cheap to foreigners. That would be a parallel to 
all this. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe that the present 
operation of the merchant marine is disadvantageous to the 
American farmer? 

Mr. BROOKHART., I think it will be, once private interests 
get it completely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe it is at present? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have not checked on it to see whether 
there has been any change in the rates; but the rates will be 
up rather than down when private interests get the ships. I 
know what always happens to rates. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is posing as a prophet when 

| he says that. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, with reference to the Senator’s 
statement about the rates for shipping, when the ships get into 
private hands, they will be subject to regulation by the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Shipping Board is regulated by the 
Shipping Trust, so there is not much difference. 

Mr. JONES. We hope it will not continue that way, anyhow. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think I have read all of 
the President’s speech of acceptance on the farm problem. He 
made one other notable speech on the farm problem during the 
campaign. That was at St. Louis, Mo. There he said: 

There has never been a national campaign into which so large a dis- 
cussion of the agricultural problem has entered as in this campaign. 
That is as it should be. It is the most urgent economic problem in our 
Nation to-day. It must be solved if we are to bring equality of oppor- 
tunity and assurance of complete stability of prosperity to all our 
people. 


I am sorry the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] has run away. 
I would like to have him get the force of that statement. 

I have discussed elsewhere the causes which have led to distress in 
agriculture. Even before the war it was not on a satisfactory basis. 


President Hoover was the only candidate who stated and fol- 
lowed up that inyportant fact, the only one who saw the farm 
problem clear back to the beginning. The other candidate for 
the Presidency did not know about the situation, or at least he 
would have mentioned it. 


Even before the war it was not on a satisfactory basis, and all dis- 
cussion which deals with putting it back on a pre-war basis takes us 
nowhere. There was then a fundamental difficulty which still exists— 
the undue effect of seasonal and periodic surpluses upon the price. The 
catastrophic deflation of 1920 was added to by the fact that the Under- 
wood tariff had removed protection on practically all farm products. In 
the year of deflation—that is, the year before the Republican Party 
came into power and was able to give remedy—agricultural products to 
the amount of $3,000,000,000 poured into the country from abroad and 
helped break prices already under strain from deflation, 


That is a full statement of the condition. 


There are many other causes. Increased freight rates— 


There is nothing in this speech about them being “ neces- 
sarily ” increased. That little word “ necessurily” got into the 
message the other day for the first time. That, of course, 
applies to freight rates now and not during the war. 

There are many other causes. Increased freight rates, increased pro- 
duction abroad, and changes in our production methods at home. There 
has been a most amazing growth in efficiency of the farmers themselves, 
who have within eight years increased our production of all farm prod- 
ucts about 20 per cent with fewer people employed in the industry and 
with about the same acreage. This is the answer to any claim that our 
farmers are not doing their part in the industrial advance. But this 
increased efficiency has not brought them the same rewards as have 
come to other professions and callings. ‘The others have marched far 
ahead of their pre-war basis in standards of living and in comfort, 
while some branches of agriculture still base their hopes on a restoration 
of pre-war conditions, 


AMPLE CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT 


There are, therefore, ample causes for complaint. The Republican 
Party has throughout the whole of the last seven and a half years been 
alive to this situation. It has undertaken a long series of measures of 
assistance. 


Most of them were measures that did not assist. 
The tariff protection, the revival of the War Finance Corporation— 


Which I think on the whole was a nuisance because it made 
those loans and called them at times when it depressed agricul- 
ture. He has the same man in charge of the intermediate 
credit bank now who is against agriculture and is against this 
cooperative movement. I want to say on the floor of the Senate 
that Eugene Meyer is the Judas Iscariot to cooperation through- 
out the United States. 

The expansion of Federal farm banks, the establishment of intermedi- 
ate credit banks, the cooperative marketing legislation, the regulation 
of grain exchanges and stockyards, together with a score of other con- 
structive legislative and administrative efforts, evidence the interest in 
the farmers’ difficulties. 


And that is about all that is evidenced—interest. So far as 
curing the difficulties, it did not, and the large part of it so 


far as the intermediate credit bank is concerned is due to its 


administration, which is hostile to every idea of cooperative 
development. 
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Certain branches of the agricultural industry have made substantial 
progress. Important branches still lag behind and the problem is yct 
unsolved as a whole. 

There have been many reasons for the difficulty of finding a complete 
solution. Let me offer two or three suggestions. The first is, there 
has been a tendency to look for solution of the whole agricultural 
problem with a single formula. The result has been that the leaders of 
those branches of agriculture to which that formula would not apply 
or to which it did damage have immediately fallen into opposition. 
Therefore on any special plan of relief we have always had sharp dis- 
agreement within the industry itself. 


That argument has been advanced before. There has been 
disagreement in the industry, but this Congress represents the 
industry. This Congress is elected and sent here as best able to 
solve these problems, and Congress owes it as a duty to the 
farmers of the country to solve the problems without reference 
to the disagreements among the farmers themselves. 


The depression in different branches of farming comes from widely 
different sources and has a wide variety of causes. The industry is not 
a single industry but is a dozen specialized industries absolutely differ- 
ent in their whole economic relationships. If we would have sound and 
permanent relief, it can be only through complete determination of the 
causes which bring about the difficulties of each part. By thus going 
to the root of the trouble we will find that the methods of solution are 
not through one line of action but through many lines of action. 





With all that I agree. The railroad problem has got to be 
settled ; the relation of the tariff problem has got to be settled. 
All those things must be settled, but now, since we are trying to 
settle the question of the surplus and marketing, we ought to 
do it right and adequately and not by any half-way gesture at 
the farmers of the United States. 


NOT WHOLLY ECONOMIC 


And the problem is not wholly an economic problem. It is partly a 
social problem because the farm is more than a place of business—it 
is a place of living and a home. So that, in addition to finding the solu- 
tion to the particular difficulty in that particular branch of the busi- 
ness, we must have regard for important social problems involved. The 
whole foundation and hope of our Nation is the maintained individual- 
ism of our people. Farming is, and must continue to be, an individual- 
istic business of small units and independent ownership. 


Not only that, but I think the most efficient farm is the small 
farm that is owned, worked, and operated by its owner. 


The farmer is the outstanding example of the economically free 
individual. He is one of our solid materials of national character. No 
solution that makes for consolidation into large farms and mechanized 
production can fit into our national hopes and ideals. 

Many factors enter into a solution of this whole problem. One is by 
the tariff to reserve to the farmer the American market; to safeguard 
him from the competition of imports of farm products from countries 
of lower standards of living. 


I am not criticizing that portion of the proposition. That is 
absolutely true. If that high price level for everything is to 
be maintained we must maintain it for the farmer, but since he 
has a surplus going abroad, a tariff alone does not give him 
sufficient economic machinery to maintain that price level and 
it is ineffective. 

Another part of the solution is to provide cheaper transportation to 
market, 





I will say the President is going strong enough to suit me 
on the inland-waterways proposition, which will have somewhat 
the effect of reducing the transportation rate and will force 


“necessarily ” high railroad rates themselves even to be 
reduced. He is backing an adequate plan for developing inland 
waterways. I hope he continues untii it is completed and at the 
earliest possible day. 


these 


Another is to secure to the farmer a larger proportion of the price 
which the ultimate consumer pays through the elimination of a vast 
number of wastes that lie in our method of distribution. 


In order to do that the biggest thing he could do would be to 
remove Eugene Meyer and get somebody at the head of the 
intermediate credit bank that wants lower interest rates for 
the farmers. He has a fine opportunity to act promptly there 
| in the interest of the farmer. 

Another part of the solution must be to secure greater stability in 
prices which are now unduly affected both by the seasonal surplus and 
| by the periodical surplus over one year to another. 


“Another part of the solution must be 
” Does that sound like the 


I want to stop there. 
' to secure greater stability in prices. 
|; message we got here the other day? 








We must not undermine initiative. There should be no fee or tax 
imposed upon the farmer. No governmental agency should engage in 


the buying and selling and price fixing of products, for such courses 
can lead only to bureaucracy and domination. 


That was in the message the other day, and that does not 
sound like this great speech which I advocated and followed 
through the campaign, which I quoted two hundred times I am 
sure to more farmers face to face than any other Member of the 
Senate. 

That is where the price-fixing proposition comes in, and that 
dogma of price fixing now rises up to nullify the pledge the 
President made in this address, the one that influenced perhaps 
more farmers than any other address made in the campaign. 

Another part of the solution is to maintain stability and high pur- 
chasing power for our consumers. Any depression or ill wind which 
affects the consumers’ buying power is immediately reflected to the 
farmer. Finally, every different agricultural product is affected by dif- 
ferent forces, and we must produce qa plan of action which will give 
aid to each as is required. 

“Aid to which as is required”; and here we have a little 
$500,000,000 Shylock fund being offered, just fitting in to Eugene 
Meyer to the dot. He is the fellow to lend that and get that 
money back. He knows how to get it back, and. he will get it 
back; but he does not know anything about developing coopera- 
tives and does not want to know how to develop the interests of 
agriculture in the United States. 

So far as the tariff is concerned, I will not read that portion 
of the speech. We will see what it looks like when the House 
bill comes over here. 

Then the President said: 

This program further provides that the board shall have a broad 
authority te act and be authorized to assist in the further development 
of cooperative marketing; that it shall assist in the development of 
clearing houses for agricultural products, in the development of ade- 
quate warehousing facilities, in the elimination of wastes in distribu- 
tion, and in the solution of other problems as they arise. But in par- 
ticular the board is to build up with initial advances of capital from 
the Government farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization cor- 
porations— 


The Government should build up these corporations with its 
own funds, said this speech, but the bill which the Senator from 
Oregon now says is approved by the President lends the funds 
to the farmers like Shylocks— 
which will protect the farmer from depressions and the demoralization 
of summer and periodic surpluses. 

It is proposed that this board should have placed at its disposal such 
resources as are necessary to make its action eifective. 


Mr. Hoover in 1919, in order to make the premise of Presi- 
dent Wilson effective as to the price of wheat, believed that the 
resources needed were $1,000,000,000 for wheat alone, and the 
Congress very promptly voted it to him and gave it to him, and 
I have a copy of the bill here on my desk. And yet, although 
now all surpluses are included in this problem and wheat is 
only a small fraction of the whole $2,000,000,000 that we export 
every year, we are reduced down to $500,000,000, and all of that 
but a little fraction confined to loans. 

Thus we give the Federal farm board every arm with which to deal 
with the multitude of problems. 


This bill gives it no arm to buy or sell the surpluses of farm 
products at all. That is the one arm it needs. If it has that 
arm, it can do without all the others. If it has that authority 
and the money to do it, that is all it needs in this operation; 
and yet this bill cuts out the very pledge that was made by the 
President so distinctly in his St. Louis speech. 
Senator's bill is going to be vetoed. 

This is an entirely different method of approach to from 
that of a general formula; it is flexible and adaptable. far- 
reaching and specific proposal has ever been made by a political party 
on behalf of any industry in our history. 


solution 
No such 


I believe that is true, and I do not think this bill carries out 
that pledge. This bill is a million miles away from it. One 
would have to use a telescope of the highest power to see it if 
he were on the other end of this pledge. 

It is a direct business proposition. It marks our desire for estab- 
lishment of the farmer's stability and at the same time maintain his 
independence and individuality. 

This plan with our Americafi ideas to avoid the Gov- 
ernment operation of commercial business, for it places the operation 
farmer himself, not upon a bureaucracy. It puts the Gov- 
real relation to the citizen—that of cooperation, Its 
equality of opportunity to the farmer. I would 


is consonant 


upon the 
ernment in its 


object is to give 
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consider it the greatest honor I could have if it should become my 
privilege to aid in finally solving this the most difficult of economic 
problems presented to our people, and the one in which by inheritance 
and through long contact I have my deepest interest. 


Mr. President, it was upon those speeches and those pledges 
that I presented the farm problem to the farmers of a dozen 
States in the Union. It was upon those pledges, together with 
the pledges of the platform itself, that I believed we could get 
a bill under this administration that would be adequate and 
that would solve at least the farm-marketing problem. This 
bill does not keep those pledges; this bill hardly even purports 
to keep those pledges. I want to say again that the farmers of 
the country will not hold the President alone responsible for 
this, but the men elected to the Senate and to the House are 
responsible in an equal degree. Now, let us see what the plat- 
form says: 

We favor, without putting the Government into business, the estab- 
lishment of a Federal system of organization for cooperative and 
orderly marketing of farm products. 

There we have the dogma of the platform of not putting the 
Government into business. The President explained that in his 
speeches. For the Government to put up the initial capital and 
to form at the start these organizations is not, under his con- 
struction of the platform, putting the Government into business. 
It was that construction of the platform that I myself followed. 
Then the platform further states: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to <he development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
prosperity and its success, 


That is the promise and the pledge the Republican Party 
made to the farmers of this country, and yet the chairman of 
the committee, although we are called in extra session to do 
that thing, in his statement yesterday admitted this bill would 
not do it. I want to congratulate the chairman on his fairness 
in this matter. He has not overstated the proposition; he has 
put it fairly. He knows that this bill is inadequate, and he 
plainly said so to the Senate, and yet we were called here for 
what? To enact an inadequate and inefficient bill? We were 
ealled in extraordinary session, with agricultural relief as the 
special purpose, and are to go back to the farmers with this 
kind of a gesture and say, “ This is all we can do for you.” No; 
there will be a hereafter about all this. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hatrtetp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin ? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 

Mr. BLAINE. 


I yield. 

I desire to recall that when the Senator from 
Iowa discussed the farm bill which was known as the McNary- 
Haugen bill not long since he then read from the platform of 
the Republican Party and the declaration of the candidates. I 
then asked him a question, and I am going to ask him the same 


question now. 
get in on and not to stand on when the party got in. 
that a fact? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
the fact. 

Mr. President, there is one other phase of this situation which 
I wish briefly to present, and that is the history of the farmers’ 
fight. When President Wilson organized the wheat corpora- 
tion he did it on the basis of a letter from Mr. Hoover, I 
think no better letter has ever been written regarding the 
agricultural situation. That letter has given me more confi- 
dence in what Mr. Hoover would do for the farmer in time of 
peace than anything else. I desire to read that letter. It is 
dated July 10, 1917, and addressed to President Wilson: 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In response to your request I send you here- 
with the following notes, compiled by myself and my associates, upon 
the present situation with regard to wheat: 

1. The 1917 harvest promises to yicld 678,000,000 bushels. The nor- 
mal internal consumption and seed requirements (assuming a carry-over 
of same volume in 1918 as in 1917), amounts to about 600,000,000 
bushels; thus leaving a theoretical export balance of 78,000,000 bushels. 
The conservation measures are already having a marked effect and it is 
not too much to hope that the national saving may be 80,000,000 to 
100,000,000 bushels, and, therefore, the export balance increased to, say 
158,000,000 to 180,000,000 bushels. 

2. The experience this year in the rampant speculation, extortionate 
profits, and the prospect of even narrower supplies than 1917 harvest 
and carry-over must cause the deepest anxiety. No better proof of the 
hardship worked upon our people during the past year needs be de- 
duced than the recitation of the fact that the producer received an 


Those planks and those pledges were written to 
Is not 


If this bill shail be the result, that is 
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average of $1.51 per bushel for the 1916 wheat harvest, yet wheat has 
been as high as $3.25 at Chicago, and the price of flour has been from 
time to time based upon this speculative price of wheat, so that, through 
one evil cause or another, the consumer has suffered from 50 to 100 
per cent, and the producer gained nothing. After much study and in- 
vestigation, it is evident that this unbearable increase in margin be- 
tween producer and consumer is due not only to rank speculation but 
more largely than this to the wide margin of profit naturally de- 
manded by every link in the chain to insure them from the great 
hazards of trade in the widely fluctuating and dangerous price situation 
during the year when all normal] stabilization has been lost through 
the interruption of world trade and war. All these factors render it 
vitally necessary to initiate systematic measures which will absolutely 
eliminate all possibility of speculation, cure extortionate profits, effect 
proper distribution and restriction on exports to a point within our own 
protection. These measures can not be accomplished by punitive prose- 
cution of evildoers, but only by proper and anticipatory organization 
and regulation all along the distribution chain. 
3. During recent months the allied governments have consolidated 
etheir buying into one hand in order that they might relieve the burden 
of speculation from their own consumers, and the export price, if not 
controlled, is subject to the will of the allied buyer, and in a great 
measure the American producer is left to his judgment and without 
voice. Furthermore, in normal circumstances, United States and Cana- 
dian wheat is moved to Europe largely in the fall months, such ship- 
ments averaging about 40,000,000 bushels per month and relieving a 
corresponding flow from the farms into the interior terminals. This 
year, owing to the shortage of shipping, the allied supplies must pro- 
ceed over a large period of the year and will not, during the fall 
months, apparently average over 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bushels per 


month. We must, therefore, expect a glut in our interior terminals 
during a considerable period. The financial resources of the grain 
trade are probably insufficient to carry this extra load without the 


help of speculators, and, moreover, the consolidation of practically all 
foreign buying in the hands of the allied buyer has further tended to 
diminish the capital resources available by placing a number of firms 
out of business and limits the financial capital available in export trade. 
The net result of this situation is that unless some strong and efficient 
Government action is immediately settled and brought into play the 
American producer will face a slump in wheat. In any event, the price 
of export wheat will be dictated by a single agency. The American 
consumer will be faced with a large part of the essential breadstuff 
having passed into the hands of speculators, for some one must buy 
and hold not only the normal flow from the farmer but this probable 
glut. 


That is what is necessary to stabilize all these prices right 
now in time of peace. There is no doubt about that being the 
basis of efficient action, 


4. With great reduction in the consumption of wheat bread now 
fortunately in progress, the employment of our mills must be greatly 
diminished, and with the reduction of domestic-flour production and our 
daily feed from wheat residues will be greatly curtailed. Therefore we 
must induce foreign buyers to accept flour instead of wheat. 

5. In order to do justice to the producers, who have shown great 
patriotism in a special effort to increase production in 1917 and to fur- 
ther stimulate the efforts of 1918, it is absolutely vital that we shall 
protect the farmer from slump in price this year due to glut as above 
or from the uncontrolled decisions of any one buyer. I am informed 
that most of the allied countries have fixed the price of wheat to the 
farmer at $1.80 per bushel, and many of them believe that as allies 
it is our duty to furnish wheat at a price which delivered to them will 
not exceed their domestic price—in other words, about $1.50 per bushel 
Chicago. Neither the responsible officials nor I hold this view, because 
I consider the stimulation to production, if no other reason, is in the 
long run in the interest of the Allies. There is, however, a limit to 
price which so trespasses upon the rights of the consumer as to defeat 
its own object through strikes, raises in wages, and social disturbances 
in the country. It is with the view to finding a solution to those prob- 
lems, filled with the greatest dangers to both our producers and con- 
sumers, that legislation has been proposed and pressed for speedy en- 
actment. 

6. The proposed Food Administration has conferred with many hun- 
dred patriotic men engaged in production and distribution and has in- 
vestigated the condition of the consumers in many centers well. 
Many plans have been tentatively put forward and abandoned and 
others have been developed, but in any case none has nor can be settled 
until legislation has been completed. ‘Three facts stand out plainly 
enough from our investigations: First, that in this situation the farmer 
will need protection as to the price of wheat; second, that large masses 
of people in the consuming centers are being actually undernourished 
to-day due to the exorbitant cost of living, and these conditions, unless 
some remedy be found, are likely to repeat themselves in even more 
vicious forms at this time next year; and, third, the speculator, legiti- 
mate or vicious, has taken a large part of the money now being paid by 
the consumer. 


as 
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7. It seems to be overlooked in some quarters that the marketing of 
this year's wheat is surrounded with circumstances new to history and 
that the old distributing safeguards are torn away by isolation from 
the reciprocal markets abroad and the extinction of a free-export market 
and free-export transportation. The harvest has begun to move, and 
from these very causes the price of wheat has begun to drop, and if the 
farmer is to sell his wheat, either the speculator must return to the 
market to buy and carry not only the normal flow from the farmer 
in excess of domestic and foreign requirements, but also the glut due 
to the restriction upon the outlet to the latter, and he must charge his 
toll to the producer and the consumer, and this latter upon a more 
extensive scale than last year, as his risks will be greater and the 
practical expert buyer must fix his own price for export wheat from 
the sole outlook of his own clients and in execution of his duty he will 
in all normal circumstance follow the market down by buying only his 
time-to-time requirements, as he can not be expected to carry the load 
of our domestic accumulation. Or the governments must buy the sur- 
plus wheat at some reasonable minimum price, allowing the normal 
domestic trade of the country to proceed with proper safeguards against 
speculation. Nor would the services of the speculator be necessary, for 
the Government should be able to stabilize the price of wheat without his 
assistance and can control the price of export wheat. 

I remain, 

Your obedient servant, HerBert Hoover. 
His Excellency the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Following that letter, the Wheat Corporation was organized. 
Mr. Hoover was placed at the head of it. The first thing, then, 
was to determine the minimum price of wheat. Mr. Hoover 
asked the President to appoint a board for that purpose. The 
President appointed a board. The members of that board were 
largely farmers. There were some big business men on it, but 
the majority were of the other kind. After due consideration, 
they determined, based upon the cost of production of wheat 
under those conditions, that $2.20 at Chicago for No. 1 northern 
wheat would be a fair price. Later, when the freight rates were 
raised, they raised it to $2.26. 

As soon as this board determined that price, Mr. Hoover, 
following the plans and policies laid down in that letter, pro- 
ceeded to bid that price for that wheat at Chicago, which, of 
course, means to the farmers of the United States. The specu- 
lators went out of business. Speculation ended. There were 
no future deals while Hoover managed the Wheat Corporation. 

That applied only to the 1917 wheat. Congress had fixed the 
price of the 1918 wheat by law at $2 a bushel. President Wil- 
son, by proclamation, then raised that to $2.26, and the Wheat 
Corporation continued during 1918 to operate on the $2.26 
minimum price. In fact, the price rose a little above that dur- 
ing the life of the Wheat Corporation. It averaged, for all 
sales, $2.45, or 19 cents above the minimum. 

In order to protect these prices it became necessary for Mr. 
Hoover to purchase and hold as much as $500,000,000 worth 
of wheat. That was in 1917 and 1918. Then the war was 
over, in 1918. President Wilson, during the summer, had prom- 
ised the farmers an equal price for 1919 to encourage them to 
sow a greater wheat crop, and they did. So, again, Mr. Hoover, 
predicting a big crop—and the indications then were for a very 
big crop—asked Congress for new support to maintain that 
promise of President Wilson to the farmers of the United States; 
and I have quoted from a copy of that bill here. He asked and 
got a billion dollars of direct appropriation out of the Treasury 
of the United States, expecting possibly that there would be a 
loss, and that they might not be able to maintain the prices. 

This situation had occurred previously in reference to hogs. 
That was in the Food Administration, and, of course, we had 
not taken over those products for handling as we did wheat. 
Again a farm board fixed the minimum price of hogs at Chi- 
cago and $17.50 per hundred was the minimum which they 
fixed. Mr. Hoover approved that price. This is the final action, 
the final minimum, that I am talking about. There had been 
other proceedings that I shall not discuss at this time. He 
approved that price. He called in the packers and asked them 
if they would maintain that price. The packers threw up their 
hands and said, “ It can not be done. The supply is outrunning 
the demand, and therefore the prices of hogs are bound to go 
down.” 

An armistice was talked of at that time. There was some 
prospect that a great surplus of corn accumulated in Argen- 
tina would come into the world market. It could not move 
before because there were no ships. If an armistice was signed, 
it was thought there would be ships available. That would de- 
press the corn market. The first price fixed for hogs was on a 
ratio of 13 to 1—corn $1 a bushel, hogs $13 a hundred. If 
corn went down, hogs would go down, too. A minimum of 
$15.50 had been fixed, however. Mr. Hoover was not respon- 
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sible for that ratio price. He was opposed to it all the time. 
The board put it on. The late Secretary Wallace was perhaps 
more responsible for it than any other man; but when this last 
price was fixed he told the board that the ratio business was 
over, and he wanted a straight minimum, and that is when 
they fixed the $17.50 minimum, and then the packers said they 
could not maintain it. 

Mr. Hoover told them that he thought the Food Administra- 
tion could maintain it; and he said to them, “ Unless you do 
maintain it, on Saturday night I will ask the President to take 
over your plants on Monday morning and operate them as he is 
operating the railroads.” Charles W. Hunt, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and John G. Brown, of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation, were present and gave me an account of 
this transaction during the last summer. The packers main- 
tained the price and it was not necessary to take over any of 
their plants, but here is a bill with this broad authority. 

Let me ask the chairman of the committee if there is any 
authority in the bill for this board to do what Hoover did to the 
packers during the war? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am not entirely clear as to 
all that Mr. Hoover did during the war. 

Mr. BROOKHART. All I am asking about is what I have 
described. 

Mr. McNARY. I know of no power in the bill that would 
permit the President to take over the stockyards of the country 

Mr. BROOKHART. Or the packing plants? 

Mr. McNARY. Or the packing plants. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The stockyards are a little item. 

The war was over; and it was Herbert Hoover who secured 
from President Wilson the provision in the armistice to the 
effect that the German blockade should be raised. He did that 
for two purposes—his great humanitarian idea of feeding those 
starving people, and also his idea of protecting these farm 
prices that had been promised the farmers of the United States. 
If that market were open, there was plenty of demand for farm 
products, and a clause went into the armistice to that effect; 
but after the armistice was signed the French found some reason 
and refused to carry out that provision, refused to raise the 
German blockade. In just a few days Herbert Hoover was on 
a boat headed for France to fight for the raising of the blockade. 
England and France and Italy, with the war over, were anxious 
to break down the price of food products and farm products. 
I do not know; that may be the underlying reason why they 
continued the blockade. I am not able to say as to that; but, 
at any rate, England canceled her orders for pork, and all the 
other countries restricted their orders with a view to breaking 
down the price of farm products; and Herbert Hoover—and I 
got the account of his fight from George Barr Baker, who was 
with him in the fight on the other side—conducted the most 
desperate and heart-rending fight in the history of this country 
for the farmers of the United States in that transaction. He 
bought their surplus products and maintained this minimum 
price on every one of these products. He even bought $100,000,- 
000 worth of pork. Perhaps he had no legal authority to do 
that in the Wheat Corporation; but he maintained these prices 
and saved the farmers from deflation and from bankruptcy at 
that time. He had to get a billion dollar appropriation from 
the Congress of the United States to handle the wheat alone, and 
he did that. 

Those are the things that gave me confidence in the ability of 
Herbert Hoover to solve this farm problem; and those things 
do not look like the bill that this committee has brought in here. 

(At this point Mr. La FoLlerre suggested the absence of a 
quorum, and the roll was called.) 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I want to read another 
brief portion of the President’s message. He said: 


With the creation of a great instrumentality of this character, of a 
strength and importance equal to that of those which we have created 
for transportation and banking, we give immediate assurance of the 
determined purpose of the Government to meet the difficulties of which 
we are now aware and to create an agency through which constructive 
action for the future will be assured. 


I venture to state to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
that with that in the message I am sure his bill will be vetoed 
when it reaches the President, if it is passed in its present form. 
It provides for no such organization. I am sure it will be 
vetoed unless it is strengthened up to meet the requirements of 
this message. 

“An instrumentality of strength and importance equal to that 
of those which we have created for transportation.” What is 
the strength and importance of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ? 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think that, notwith- 


standing that defect in the bill, the provision for the debenture 
plan, which is in the bill, will overcome that little deficiency? 
If the Senator will permit, I am going 
I will answer his question 


Mr. BROOKHART. 
to discuss the debenture feature last. 
at that time. 

The President himself here states that agriculture—and I 
wish the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typines] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KinG] were present, as they inveigh against 
doing for the farmers what we have done for these other people— 
the President says that the farmers are entitled to an organiza- 
tion of a strength and importance equal to that of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal reserve system. How 
far short of that does this bill eome? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has the power, limited 
only by the constitutional doctrine as to the confiscation of prop- 
erty, to fix the values of all railroad properties for rate-making e 
purposes. Is any power given in this bill to fix the value of 
the farm surpluses for any purpose whatever? It is not there. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, after fixing the value, 
has the power to fix the rate of return within the same consti- 
tutional limitation. Is there any such power given the board 
provided in this bill? Is there any such great agency for agri- 
culture as we have for interstate commerce? 


Let us consider the Federal Reserve Board. It has the power 


‘now, through its various branches, to fix the discount rates, and 


those discount rates govern the interest rates of the country. 
The raising and the lowering of a discount rate may affect the 
values of all commodities in the country up or down. No such 
economic power has ever been conferred on any board in all the 
history of the world as has been conferred upon the Federal 
reserve system. 

Is there any such power as that with reference to agriculture 
provided for the board set up by this bill? Yet the President 
says we are entitled to have power and authority equal to those 
of these other organizations, 

I think we have the right, too, although I do not want that 
much power for agriculture, because I want to cut down some 
of the power of these other instrumentalities; but I want agri- 
culture to have equal power. 

Whatever of right we give to the railroads, whatever of 
right we give to the banking system, the farmers being greater 
than either have an equal right at least to demand and to 
obtain. Yet here we are in an extra session of Congress, called 
to relieve the greatest problem of this administration, with a 
bill which its own author admits is inefficient, and which he 
admits will not do these things, with a bill which violates 
every pledge I made to the farmers in 200 speeches in the last 
campaign, and we are asked to say to the farmers that that is 
all we can do for agriculture. 

I want to say to the Senate that I am here to fight, and to 
fight to a finish, and the farmers are not going to be double- 
crossed with my consent; and I will see them again, too, and I 
know how to see them. 

Mr. President, there is one other phase of the bill, that with 
reference to the debenture plan. If this bill provided a billion 
or a billion and a half dollars, if it gave to the board the 
authority to buy and sell surplus products for the stabilization 
of their prices, if it gave to this board the right to take from 
the Treasury $529,000,0000 to sustain those prices, as the rail- 
road law gave to the railroads—if those things were in this 
bill I would not favor a debenture plan. 

I believe it is better to control the surplus for its influence 
upon the world market than it is to issue debenture certificates 
that will not accomplish that purpose. For instance, as I have 
already said, let us take the surplus of cotton, which is the 
biggest individual item we have of exportable surplus. It is the 
one we will have longest. After all these others have ceased 
to have a surplus we will still have a surplus of cotton in the 
United States. We have never had a surplus over five or six 
years. It is all consumed. There was none of it ever lost. 
But a few years ago we had about three years of successive 
big crops of cotton and in 1926 they had piled up the biggest 
surplus on record. Suppose we had had a farm board with 
$1,500,000,000 behind them to handle all the surpluses and with 
authority to do it if necessary. Suppose they had said, “ The 
eost of producing this cotton and giving the farmers of the 
South a reasonable return is 23 cents a pound, and we will give 
that to the farmer.” 

With a big institution like that, with money enough to buy 
and hold a surplus, it would at once have raised the price 
level to that bid. The farmers would have received, instead of 
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10 or 11 cents a pound, their 23 cents a pound. By this time we 
could have disposed of that cotton without one dollar of loss. 
Why? Because that surplus is 65 per cent of the exportable 
cotton of the whole world, and all we had to do was to say to 
the world, “It cost us 23 cents to produce it, and we can 
not sell for a loss.” We could have even taken a small profit 
upon it if we had desired, and it would all have been dis- 
posed of. 

Iiuw senseless we are as an American people to lay down and 
turn that vast business over to a few speculators and a few 
exporters. I believe there are less than 50 of them, and they get 


only small profits, because they dump this cotton into the world 
market and break down the world market instead of sustain- 
Under that situation we would be able to get our asking 


ing it. 
price. 

That is the biggest item, as I have said. Wheat comes next. 
The United States and Canada together are producing about 
60 to 65 per cent of the exportable wheat of the whole world. 
Canada already has an efficient pool. Its leader was before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. It has already 
bought wheat, and its leader explained and made clear beyond 
any doubt that it has improved the world market and stabilized 
the price, and to that extent has helped the wheat farmers 
not only of Canada but of the United States; but we played 
no part in that program. If we had provided enough funds to 
buy and hold the 200,000,000 bushels of exportable surplus, it 
woukl. require $300,000,000—it would have taken $500,000,000 
for cotton, and some years we will have to buy them both— 
operating with Canada in the same way as her pool and co- 
operating with that pool, the two countries could have a like 
influence upon the world market itself in wheat, and there 
would be less depression and less speculation than there is now 
in the world market with Canada acting alone. Why should 
not we do that? What reason is there that we should turn 
this over to a gambling board of trade and-to a few exporters 
to make a few small profits for the buying of wheat at a low 
price and dumping it into the market and buying the next lot 
at a still lower price? 

Most of the farm products could be handled in the same way. 
Livestock products could be handled under the bill if we had 
the money and the authority to condemn the packing plants, 
exactly as Hoover handled the situation during the war. The 
prices would be maintained, and we would not have to take 
over their plants, either. But that would not be effective 
unless we had the authority in the law and had the capital to 
back that authority. For that reason I prefer a plan that will 
handle the surplus as Herbert Hoover handled it when he was 
Food Administrator during and after the war. 

Here is another remarkable thing in his record that I 
omitted referring to. After it was all over and they began 
to talk about reducing the cost of living and deflating the 
farmers of the United States and they wanted to discontinue 
the Wheat Corporation and the Food Administration, Herbert 
Hoover opposed it, and if his advice had been heeded in that 
regard, he would have prevented the deflation of the farmers 
of the United States in 1920, It would not have happened. 
With this kind of an organization even the Federal Reserve 
Board power would be futile. 

For that reason I say to you that we ought to have an 
organization ; I say to you that we have promised the farmers 
of the country an organization that would do these things; 
I say to you that the bill falls far, far short of any such 
organization. The little things it does will only aggravate the 
situation and give the speculators a tighter grip upon the 
farmers and the laborers and the consumers of the country. 

If that plan could be adopted, that is all we would need to 
control marketing. I do not say that that alone would settle 
the furm problem in all its phases. I concede we have a 
transportation problem left. I concede we have a credit prob- 
lem left, in some respects as great or even greater if it is to 
be handled as it was in 1920. In some respects it can be more 
disastrous than even our low market price has been. I con- 
cede these things are all to be settled, but we are here now 
settling the control of the surplus. That is the one problem we 
have before us, and I say we can settle that problem right. 
We have precedents in the way it was settled during and after 
the war. But if we fail to get an adequate appropriation to 
handle the surplus, if we fail to get into the bill adequate au- 
thority to do these things, then I am ready to talk about 
debenture. That is the next best plan. That will give agri- 
culture some relief, 

Now, about the particular debenture plan. I supported a 
debenture plan once before in the Senate. Former Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, offered it as an amendment to the tax 
bill. I helped him rewrite that debenture plan, and, as we 
fivally prepared it at that time, it gave to the exporter of farm 
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products a certificate of debenture for 25 per cent of the 
price the farmer had received. That was an erroneous basis 
to start with, because that would mean pyramiding. It should 
have been 25 per cent of the cost of production. The cost of 
production is the only basis on which to figure any plan. It is 
the basis on which every sound business in the world figures, 
and the business that does not get its cost of production, a 
margin of profit soon fails. These debentures were made re- 
ceivable for any tariff duties. That is not much different 
from the provision in the present bill, except that the bill pro- 
vides here for only half the tariff. 

What is the tariff based on? It is based on the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. In the President's 
message to Congress the other day he said: 

It seems but natural, therefore, that the American farmer, having 
been greatly handicapped in his foreign market by such competition from 
the younger expanding countries, should ask that foreign access to our 
domestic market should be regulated by taking into account the differ- 
ences in our costs of production. 


The tariff then is the difference in the cost of production. I 
do not think it measures the full difference on agricultural- 
products, but perhaps as the new bill comes to us from the 
House it will measure the full difference. If we are going to do 
it by debenture, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], why do we not take the whole tariff as the debenture 
instead of half of it? Even the debenture plan is only giving 
the farmers half of what they are entitled to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator entirely that the 
farmer is entitled to the full difference, but I might say to the 
Senator that the particular limit of one-half, as the Senator 
himself knows, because he was present at the committee hear- 
ing, was presented by perhaps the largest farm organization in 
the United States, the National Grange. They themselves 
agreed to one-half. The Senator has had the same experience 
with the bill that the rest of us have had, and he knows that 
they were trying to come within the limits of the President’s 
desire. We have found differently since then, although the 
head of that great farm organization, like the ‘Senator from 
Iowa, having been an ardent supporter of President Hoover, 
believing in the glittering generalities of some of those beautiful 
speeches, thought the President would sign this kind of a bill, 
especially if the farmer surrendered one-half of the benefit that 
he was absolutely entitled to. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I did not express any opinion as to the 
debenture bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am referring particularly to the head of the 
grange. Since that time we have learned from the President's 
letter that even one-half of the tariff going to the farmer has 
frightened the President nearly to death. If.we had put the 
whole thing in, I do not know what would have happened. Per- 
haps our able Vice President would have been compelled to 
vacate the chair that he so well fills. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That to me is the most deplorable and 
pitiable situation of all. The farmers are depressed and brought 
down so near to peasantry that like a timid child they are 
afraid even to ask for their own rights. They are willing to 
take anything that promises any measure of relief. I can not 
blame a farm leader for being whipped into that attitude of 
submission, but I refuse to take that attitude as a Senator of 
the United States. I maintain that as the representatives of 
the farmers and all the people in this Congress it is our duty 
to consider the proposition upon its merits. I insist it has 
not been done even in the debenture plan, although the deben- 
ture plan does offer some relief. I see no relief in the other bill. 
Some Eugene Meyer will be put at the head of it and we will 
be worse off than we are now. That is the way it looks to me. 
I want a bill that I know will change this condition. 

Now, about the debenture and the tariff. The President ob- 
jects to it because it will cost $200,000,000. I am objecting to 
it because it does not cost twice that much. Two hundred mil- 
lion dollars for all the agriculture of the country. If it were 
$400,000,000 a year and we gave out of the Treasury as much 
in proportion as we gave the railroads, it would take us eight 
years to get even then. The railroads got their $529,000,000. I 
have made all of my argument on the theory that the farmers 
are entitled to as much as the railroads. While the farmers 
are three times as great in capital and seven times as great 
in number, if we had those proportions they are entitled to 
$3,000,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States if we 
pay them all instead of a portion. I want to size this up on 
that basis. 
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The debenture plan, as I understand it, was brought before 
the committee and they presented it to the President and he 
did not know about it and asked them to call in agricultural 
experts. They did that, and they came in and said it would 
work; and it will work. Then the committee unanimously 
agreed to it, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Iowa that they must have gotten hold of the wrong 
experts in the department. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think they got hold of the right ones. 
Now it is all changed, and the President is against it because 
it will cost the Treasury $200,060,000. I had suspicions that 
there would be something wrong around the Treasury when 
tne Secretary of the department was reappointed. He had 
been “President of the United States” for eight years, and I 
had hoped that his term had ended, but I fear not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He was not reappointed. He was merely 
kept in office in violation of law, and in violation of the law that 
Mr. Hoover tells us that everyone ought to observe. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will accept the Senator’s amendment. 

Now that the Treasury is to continue inviolate, it is to back 
these financial institutions whose names I have given to the 
Senate, with all their gigantic profits taken out of the pockets 
of the people of the United States, and especially from the 
farmers of the United States. Under these circumstances I 
shall vote for the debenture. I would prefer the other plan, 
and I hope to be able to offer an amendment to make it include 
all of the tariff, for if it is reasonable as to half of the tariff 
duty, it is reasonable as to all. There ought not to be any 
objection to it. 

If the bill is going to be vetoed because of $200,000,000, it 
will not be vetoed any harder because of $400,000,000. I 
should like to see some of these bills sent up and be vetoed, 
if that is to be the program, and I should like to have them 


come back, and then I should like to see the Senators vote 
on sustaining the veto, because I have not surrendered my 
responsibility on the floor of the Senate to the seat in the 
White House. 

Mr. President, there is one little matter, personal in char- 
acter, which I desire to mention and which I think I have failed 


to mention. I have criticized this bill and the committee and 
other things in connection with farm relief legislation, but 
I want to say that nothing in my remarks is to be construed 
as being personal to the chairman of the committee. He has 
been as courteous as could be. He invited me to take part 
in the proceedings of the committee just as a member of the 
committee, although I was not a member; and all the way 
through, including his statement of the bill to the Senate, he 
has been perfectly fair. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a few moments ago the Senator 
from Iowa, who has just taken his seat, made a statement, I 
am told, that I had run away. I listened to the able speech 
of the Senator for more than an hour with very great pleasure 
and had the opportunity of propounding several questions to 
him, which he very graciously answered. He directed his at- 
tention, then, to another Senator, and, having a committee meet- 
ing to attend, I left the Chamber. I want to assure the Sena- 
tor that, formidable as he is physically and otherwise, I shall 
not run away from him, and I am here now. 

Mr. BROOKHART. TI shall be glad to correct the Recorp, 
or we can let the Recorp stand as it is, and show that the 
Senator has “run back again.” 


FIRING ON THE “,. A. D. JONES” BY COAST GUARD CUTTER 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to take but a few 
moments to call the attention of the Senate to an incident 
occurring on the high seas two or three days ago. The steamer 
T. A. D. Jones, named for the famous Yale football player, and 
owned by a company of which he is the president, which has 
been carrying coal from the port of Norfolk, Va., to New Haven, 
Conn., and other ports in New England, and has made some 16 
or 17 trips in that capacity as a collier, was, according to the 
statements made by the captain of the ship and some of the 
officers, held up on the high seas some 50 miles out of Montauk 
Point by a Coast Guard cutter under rather strange circum- 
stances. 

May I be permitted to say, Mr. President, that I have the 
highest regard for the Coast Guard? It has had a long and 
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splendid record in the saving of life; it has performed excel- 
lent service in helping to enforce our laws; but recently, in 
several instances, it has appeared to have exceeded its au- 
thority and to have acted contrary to the ordinary principles 
on which this Government has been conducted for many years. 
The Coast Guard has not yet been heard from; the Coast Guard 
cutter Seneca, which is concerned in this episode, since she is 
still at sea, has not yet reported. Therefore only one side of 
the story has come to hand. I wish to reserve judgment, and 
ask other Senators to reserve judgment until the Coast Guard 
story shall have been told; but the story as it comes from those 
on board the collier is so extraordinary that it seems to me 
only fair that we should take notice of what has happened, as 
the officers in charge of the Seneca said they were acting under 
orders. 

The story is as follows: The day before the T. A. D. Jones 
was due to arrive in Long Island Sound the captain was asleep, 
or trying to sleep, because he would have to be up all night in 
coming into the Sound and getting to New Haven before the 
turn of the tide. The Coast Guard cutter appeared some dis- 
tance away and blew her siren. The officer on the deck in 
charge of the T. A. D. Jones did not know exactly what was 
meant by the blowing of the siren. The collier was plodding 
along on her way at about 9 or 10 knots an hour, as a collier 
lumbers along. The Coast Guard cutter, having a superior 
speed, of course could easily have come up alongside and asked 
what she was doing out at sea so far away from land with a 
cargo of coal bound from Norfolk to New Haven, but, instead of 
that, the siren continued to sound. The mate went down and 
waked the captain and asked him what it could mean; that a 
Coast Guard cutter was blowing its long siren. The captain 
came up on deck. The siren had ceased to sound in the mean- 
time, and the Coast Guard cutter had hoisted some signals. The 
eaptain of the collier immediately went to his code book, con- 
sulted it, and interpreted the signals as an order to stop imme- 
diately. He promptly ordered the engines stopped, but before 
the captain of the collier succeeded in interpreting the signals 
and ordering the engines to be stopped, three shots were fired 
at the collier, which could easily have been overhauled by 
the Coast Guard cutter. Apparently, however, those on the cut- 
ter enjoy firing shots, as some small boys do on occasions; 
they like to hear a noise or they like to frighten somebody; and 
so, in broad daylight, they fired three shots at the 7. A. D. 
Jones. The third mate avers that one of them very nearly hit 
him, but whether or not that is true the deponent sayeth not. At 
any rate, finally the Seneca cume up near the 7. A. D. Jones; a 
boat was lowered, and came alongside. There were various words 
passed back and forth which I need not repeat in this place. 
Finally those in the Seneca’s boat came on board the collier and 
found fault with various things, including the fact that a jacob’s 
ladder was not lowered over the stern of the ship, where it 
might have interfered with the propeller, The ship’s papers 
were examined, everything was found to be in order; there was 
no charge whatever that the vessel was carrying any kind of 
contraband. 

The company operating the ship has had a very successful 
business in selling cargoes of coal, but, so far as anyone has 
ever heard, their success in selling cargoes has not been due 
either to the dampness of Norfolk or the dampness of New 
Haven. The vessel has been engaged only in carrying coal, 
and there is no evidence to the contrary; nor was any charge 
made that such was not the case. However, the ship was 
stopped and was subjected to a certain degree of searching. 
Finally the officers of the Coast Guard left the ship and 
stated to the captain as they left that he would have to stay 
right where he was until the Coast Guard vessel got ready to 
go on, and that he must not move from that position until the 
small boat had been taken on board the Seneca again, and 
he had received orders to proceed, 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in our zeal to enforce 
the laws we are likely to establish some precedents that may 
cause us serious complications, in fact international complica- 
tions. If a lumbering collier, going along in the daytime, a 
boat that can not possibly sneak into any little port under 
cover of the night and discharge a contraband cargo, is to be 
fired upon because she does not immediately stop and submit 
to search, we are quite likely to have one of the great European 
liners belonging to France or England held up on the high 
seas because some one on board is suspected of having contra- 
band in his possession. Supposing the Government should re- 
ceive information that a passenger on the Mauretania or the Ile 
de France is bringing over a pocket full or diamonds, intend- 
ing to smuggle them into the port of New York, are we to 
trust the collector of customs in the port of New York and 
his inspectors to examine that ship and her passengers, or 
must she be held up on the high seas by any Coast Guard 
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cutter that so desires and detained for a day or two while search 
is made for contraband? Everyone knows that should such an 
occurrence take place, there would be international complica- 
tions. The steamship company would lose a large amount of 
money by haying its business interfered with, and the passen- 
gers would lose by being delayed a day, and would be sub- 
jected to great inconvenience, and we would be involved in 
unspeakable and prolonged difficulties. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that things have come to a 
pretty pass when a collier proceeding from one American port 
to another can be held up on the high seas without any excuse 
whaisoever. If she had been a small boat, a so-called rum 
runner, that might have put into some little port with contra- 
band on board, there might have been ample excuse for the 
Coast Guard cutter to have stopped her with solid shot, or 
otherwise; but for a Coast Guard cutter, able easily to over- 
take a collier, to fire upon her in broad daylight, without any 
provocation whatsoever except the chance that she did not know 
how to read the signals or to understand what was being 
requested by the blowing of the siren, it seems to me is a very 
sad commentary on the present situation. I hope that in our 
efforts to promote law enforcement and to prevent the entry 
of contraband into this country there may be a little more 
reasonableness and a little more common sense shown than 
was apparently done in this case. 

As I said in the beginning, I have the highest regard for the 
Coast Guard and for the splendid work which they have done. 
The Coast Guard vessel involved in this incident has not had 
an opportunity to be heard from, but before the case gets any 
older it seems to me fitting that a protest should be made 
against this kind of thing, that orders should be given to the 
Coast Guard not to fire on large ocean-going vessels that can 
not possibly slip into a port unobserved, and that greater con- 
fidence be placed in the officers whose duty it is to see that 
when some vessels come into port contraband is not landed. 


INTERFERENCE WITH SENATOR HEFLIN’S RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask at this time to have a 
vote on my resolution, which was modified in accordance with 
the suggestion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer] and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 

On yesterday afternoon I spoke to the Senator from Indiana 
over here about my resolution. He said he could not be for it 
as it was, but if I would change it in line with the suggestions 
of Senators Kine and Frercuer he would have no objection 
to it. 

Mr, WATSON. Oh, no, Mr. President! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator misapprehended what I said. 
Of course he would not misrepresent it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I did not misapprehend the Senator's 
statement. 

Mr. WATSON. 
not be for the resolution 


What I said to the Senator was that I could 
as it was; that I thought the 
“* whereases” probably had no relation whatever to the reso- 
lution itself. Furthermore, I said to the Senator—since we are 
rehashing a conversation between two individuals, which, by 
the way, is scarcely ever repeated in public 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am doing it because of the remarkable 
position the Senator took here this morning on the resolution. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator always does those things that 
he ought not to do, 

Now, let me say this to the Senator: I said to him that I 
thought his resolution was weak in that it was made to appear 


that the attack was made on him because he was a Senator of | 


the United States, whereas there was nothing in the record to 
sustain that contention; that he was not there as a Senator; 
that he was not there in any capacity representing this body; 
that he had not been delegated with any mission there; that he 
had gone there as a private individual; and that his resolution 
was wenk in that it constantly recited that this attack was made 


on him as a Senator, when it was not; it was made on him as | 
I said that to the Senator, and I said that | 
if he would change the resolution in that regard and strike out | 
an entirely different situation would be pre- | 


a private individual. 


the “* whereases ” 
sented. That is what I said to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN.. Now they have been stricken out. 

Mr. WATSON. I have not read the resolution as it 
stands. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

The VICE 
be read. 


Let me read it to the Senator. 
Mr. President——— 
PRESIDENT. Let thy resolution, as modified, 
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Mr. HEFLIN (reading) : 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret of the inter- 
ference with the American right of free speech and peaceful assembly 
and of the attempted assault upon Senator Herrin, of Alabama, at 
Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18, 1929, and hereby expresses 
its condemnation of the conduct of those guilty of the same. 


Does the Senator object to the passage of that resolution by 
this body? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I object to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, Mr. President, I desire to address the 
Senate. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 
occupants of the galleries will please be quiet. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the people of the gallery are 
glad that I am not going to be seated by this objection. On 
yesterday afternoon the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
and I had this talk over here. The Senator said what I said he 
said. I do not misquote Senators on this floor; but after I had 
made the resolution conform to the suggestion that the Senator 
from Indiana, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FiercHer] had made, to have the Senator 
from Indiana rise and proceed to block the resolution was most 
surprising and, in fact, astounding to me. I do not quite under- 
stand the attitude of the Senator. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana himself delivers ad- 
dresses or lectures for which he is paid. He is invited by people 
and goes out to speak, and he has a right to be heard as a 
citizen and a Senator. I presume he was invited because he 
was a Senator. Senators are usually invited more than private 
citizens are. Usually because of their stand in public life, the 
position they take on certain important questions, and sometimes 
because of their ability as speakers, they are invited to speak 
to the people out in the Nation who are interested in what is 
going on here. 

During the recess I received probably 50 invitations to speak. 
I was unable, because of the meetings of the sessions of the 
Agricultural Committee on the farm relief bill, to fill more than 
about five of them. The people of the Nation are interested 
in what is going on here, and if they think a Senator is fight- 
ing on the right line they have a right to encourage him and 
they want to encourage him. They have a right to invite him 
to come and speak, and they have a right when he comes to 
have him treated properly and to have themselves treated 
properly, to enjoy the right of peaceful assemblage and he to 
enjoy the right of free speech. 

This opposition to my resolution is the most remarkable per- 
formance that I have ever witnessed in the Senate. Just think 
about it, Senators! Men who have had long service in public 
life here for some strange reason are trying to block the passage 
of a resolution of this character. 

Suppose I should be killed at one of these meetings when I 
am daring to go and speak—as I shall do, God being my 
helper! I am not going to be intimidated by this Catholic 
group or any other group. I will assert my right as an 
American citizen as long as I live; I will continue to defend 
American ideals and institutions; and if this Government shall 
go down finally by betrayal from within by those who ought 
to be on guard, protecting and defending it, those who read 
the record of the proceedings here to-day can not say that 
I was derelict in my duty to my country or false to my oath. 
What right have they to interfere with Protestant and Jewish 
people who want to meet and have public questions discussed? 
What right have they to go in a mob and assemble outside a 
hall, as they did at Brockton? They never heard a word of 
my speech. They do not know what I said. What right have 
they to assemble for unlawful purposes, to hurl insulting 
epithets at me before I went in, and wait in the dark to do 
the same thing, or to add violence to what they had done pre- 
viously, and then attempt to take my life? 

How would these particular Senators feel, if they should 
fail to have the Senate condemn this cowardly and murderous 
conduct, if I should be killed? Why, they no doubt would 
get up here and say that they deplored this terrible thing. 
Then maybe they would say something complimentary about 
me. And I want to say now that I do not want them to open 
their mouths about me if I should be killed. I want my 
friends who hear me to bear that in mind. I do not want any 
hypocrite to stand up and speak about me when I have been 
murdered when by his acts here he encouraged the murderer 
while I lived. 

This is a serious matter, Senators. 

Senators would have thought so if they could have been there 
and heard this mob howl, “Shoot him! Shoot him! He is 
a dog ”—trained by these young Knights of Columbus to say 
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it in unison, 40 Catholic boys, like giving a college yell, backed 
by a hundred or more Catholic men. What do you think of 
that, Senators, you who claim to be loyal Americans and true 
to the Constitution? Do you want to permit a thing like that 
to go on in the country, and when it is laid before you in a 
resolution asking the Senate to condemn those—nobody else— 
who were guilty of interfering with the right of free speech 
and peaceful assembly, and of attempting to assault a Member 
of this body, to block its consideration? 

My God, Mr. President, what are we coming to? I will 
acquaint this Nation, in every State, with these facts if God 
gives me the strength to take the facts to them. Why is it 
that we have reached a situation here where we can not pass 
anything touching on the dangerous political activities of 
Roman Catholics? Why is it that the priests and other leaders 
of 20,000,000 of Roman Catholic people of this Nation have 
the leaders of a hundred million more seared or intimidated? 
liave they? Well, let us see whether they have or not, Let 
us vote on this resolution. Can they come here and infest these 
galleries and visit the offices of Senators and appeal to Sena- 
tors and others to fight a move that seeks to curb their un- 
American activities, with a few men in this body to block any 
action whatever? 

O Mr. President, it is a fearful and a terribie situation that 
exists here on this very question. Nothing could have made me 
believe that Jim Watson would have taken a course he has here; 
but, alas, he has taken it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I want to ask my friend from Alabama if he 
thinks he was attacked up in Massachusetts because he was a 
United States Senator? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly; because I am a Senator. 
not have been there if I had not been a Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Would any other Senator have been attacked 
if he had been there? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no. 
have been attacked. 

Mr. WATSON. No. Then the Senator was not 
because of the fact that he was a Senator? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Because he is the particular Senator that he is 
and advocating the things he does advocate, 

Mr. WATSON. Well, no; he was attacked because of the 
character of the speech he made, and because of the character 
of the speeches he had been making theretofore on the same 
lines. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, suppose it were the fact? The Senator 
is agreeing with me. Have not I the right to make the char- 
acter of speech that I choose to make? 

And should anybody make me afraid to speak as I think I 
should. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 


I would 


Some of them, of course, would not 


attacked 


Any kind of speech. 
Then, has any group the right to interfere 
with me because they do not like my speech? 


Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. WATSON. 
the point is this: 

I remember a short time ago, when the League of Nations 
fight was on, while the fight was really on in the Senate here, 
and when the then Senator from Missouri, Mr, Reed—whose de- 
parture from this body we all greatly regret—made a speech 
down in Oklahoma right on the very subject, that he was rotten- 
egged, and the lights were turned out, and he was driven out of 
the hall. We all remember it. He did not come here and ask 
the Senate of the United States to take up that matter, although 
that was the very subject then under discussion in the Senate of 
the United States, and he was down there as a Senator of the 
United States. 

My contention is this—not that the Senator from Alabama 
did not have the right to go there, but that he did not go there 
as Senator J. Tuomas Herrin. He went simply as Tom HEFrin, 
an individual, going up there to make a speech that he wanted 
to make, and being paid for it. It was all right for him to be 
paid for it, I have no objection to that; but I object to con- 
necting the United States Senate in its organized capacity as a 
great legislative body with a proposition of this kind that has 
no reference to any action of the Senate or to anything before 
the Senate or to any legislation that is being discussed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. WATSON. 
individual. 


Not at all; not at all. 
That is the position the Senator takes. 
Not at all; and everybody deplores it; but 


But it was. 
The Senator went there purely as a private 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I went there as a citizen and a Senator, and 
I was discussing the things that I have discussed here, and told 
about measures pending in the Congress, a resolution in the 
House, and what was done here in the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. But how could the Senator go there as a 
Senator to discuss a matter as a private individual? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was invited to go up there to speak on the 
dangers that threaten the American Government. 

Mr. WATSON. Not as a Senator—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. I was invited because of 
things I stand for as an American Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. But because of the character of the speech 
the Senator had been making theretofore. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Right here on the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Why, certainly; and everywhere else. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. They wanted to silence me. The Senator 
wanted to know if they would interfere with anybody else. I 
am sure they would not have bothered the Senator from Indiana, 
not now, because the Senator has had a change of heart in the 
last two or three years—quite a change. I know a good deal 
about this particular phase of the subject, too. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
further yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I have undergone no change of heart or 
brain or mind or conscience. I think just what I always have 
thought. I have no objection to the kind of speech the Senator 
has made. That is up to him. That is peculiarly his province, 
and within the line of his own authority. What I do object 
to, however, is hitching up the United States Senate to a 
proposition of that kind. 

Where a Senator happens to be on a train, for instance, and 
somebody shoots into that train, is the Senate of the United 
States to be required to investigate every matter of that kind? 
The Constitution of the United States throws its protecting arm 
around a Senator when he is on the way to the Senate or 
when he is on his way from the Senate; but when he gets 
back home he is a private individual, entitled to no more of the 
protection of the Constitution or of the law than any other 
private citizen. The Senator had just as well invoke the 
coustitutional privilege that he enjoys as a Senator because of 
what happened up there in Massachusetts as to seek to invoke 
the authority of the Senate to inveigh against the occurrence. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is not the situation at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Senator’s illustration is not apt. Let me state it: 
If a Senator riding on a train and somebody shot into it for 
the purpose of killing him, then the case would be paratlel. 
That is what was done to me; that would make the illustration 
fit the situation. Yet, let me say: I would inquire into it, and I 
would lead the fight to condemn those who did it, and express 
my regret about it in the Senate. I would be one of the first 
Senators to do it. Does the Senator mean to say that if a 
Senator were riding in a train and an assassin should under- 
take to kill him, and somebody should introduce a resolution 
here to condemn those who assaulted him for a public speech 
he had made, he would not favor investigating it and passing a 
resolution condemning the outlaws who tried to suppress free 
speech and to murder a Senator for making a speech? 

Mr. WATSON. I certainly would not, unless he was on his 
way to the Senate or on his way from it, because otherwise he 
is just a private citizen and no more than a private citizen. 
He is under the protection of the Constitution while going to 
and from the legislative body and at no other time, and when 
the Senator was up there making a speech he was not a Sena- 
tor of the United States entitled to his constitutional protec- 
tion; he was simply Tom Hertin, if the Senator will pardon 
me, from the State of Alabama, up there to make a private 
speech for private purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President, I was speaking on the 
subject The Dangers that_ Threaten the American Govern- 
ment; and I was discussing the things that I had discussed 
here and things that had occurred outside, and the people who 
assembled to hear me were American citizens, and they as- 
sembled under their right to assemble under the Constitution 
and I was speaking under my right of free speech. 

The speech of the Senator here to-day is the most remark- 
able thing I ever heard from an American in responsible posi- 
tion. Senator Watson, of Indiana, has taken the position that 
because I was not speaking on a mission as a ‘Senator, there- 
fore I was not entitled to protection, not entitled to enjoy the 
right of free speech given me by the Constitution and the good 
citizens who assembled to hear me were not entitled to their 
right of peaceful assembly.g 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I had been speaking as a Senator, sent 
there by the Senate, then they might look into it ; but he puts his 
argument on the ground that it is like a man going to sell 
bananas, on a private enterprise, to peddle something amongst 
people for coin. 

I was speaking as an American patriot and Senator speaking 
to citizens who were interested in what I was talking about, 
citizens who want to preserve this Republic in its integrity, 
who want to hold it true to its American form, and I hold that 
one of the greatest constitutional rights of the citizen has been 
trampled upon and violated, the right of free speech, and an- 
other, the right of peaceful assembly, both highly prized Ameri- 
can rights; and in addition to that, a mob that assembled for 
the purpose of denying the other rights sought to kill a Senator 
for making a speech which the Roman Catholics did not want 
made. Does the Senator want to take the Roman Catholic side 
against the American side on the question presented? Does he 
want to take the side of the mob who sought my life against a 
Senator who serves with him in this body and who dares to 
speak for his country and his flag, even in the face of Roman 
Catholic opposition? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I know that my friend from Alabama has no 
desire to misquote me, but he said that I was objecting to the 
right of free speech. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the effect of the Senator's attitude. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator can draw his own conclusion 
as to the effect, but he made the square statement that I objected 
to it. I expressly said that the Senator had the right to go 
anywhere he wanted to to make a speech, if he could find an 
audience—and he generally does—to make any kind of a speech 
he wanted to make. I have no objection to that. If the Senator 
wants to go out and attack the Roman Catholic Church, that 
is his business; he has a right to do it; but if somebody happens 
to throw an empty beer bottle at him while he is up there on 
that mission, not as a Senator, not delegated by the Senate for 
that purpose, not as a United States Senator in any sense or for 
any purpose, but purely as a private individual, then I object 
to bringing the Senate into that for the purpose of passing reso- 
lutions condemning people up in Massachusetts who constituted 
a mob. 

If they violated the law, it is up to the people of Massachu- 
setts and the authorities of Massachusetts and the law of 
Massachusetts to investigate the matter and to punish the 
offenders; but what makes me against the Senator’s resolu- 
tion is not that he went up there and made a speech—I do not 
care how many speeches he makes, that is his business, and 
I do not care how much they pay him for it; he probably draws 
big pay, and is worth all the salary he gets. I object to hitch- 
ing the Senate of the United States up to a private, personal 
proposition of this kind, because I can not conceive that there 
is any relation between the two. That is my view of it, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can not believe that there 
is another Senator here who agrees with the Senator from 
Indiana; I do not know, because we have a peculiar situation 
here, and there are strange influences at work here. If the 
Catholics had not been mixed in this at all, I do not believe 
there would have been any objection to my resolution in the 
first place. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] first 
held the resolution up. But for him it would probably have 
been passed yesterday. I was very careful in drawing it. I 
believe that most any real and unbiased American Senator 
who will sit down and read it carefully will say that it an- 
nounces the American doctrine. I tried to make it do that, 
and I wanted the great Senate of the United States to go 
on record denouncing any effort anywhere and everywhere to 
interfere with the right of free speech. That is an American 
right, not merely a State right. And that applies also to the 
right of peaceful assenrbly. 

Now the Senator takes the position that if Massachusetts 
does not want to protect a Senator, and wants to let him be 
assassinated, it is all right. That is the effect of his speech, The 
Senator may not be able to grasp that, I do not know, but that 
is the effect of his speech, that it is the business of Massa- 
chusetits to protect a Senator in the American right of free 
speech and not Congress. Let me tell the Senator what hap- 
pened. Stephen Bryan, a fine policeman there at Brockton, 
was on duty trying to protect me and the audience, to see that 
we had peaceful assembly and that we were not interfered with. 
When the car was moving out from the rear of the platform, 
where we went in and came out, coming out to the main street, 
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Officer Bryan was along trying to keep back these hoodlums 
who were yelling insulting epithets and saying “ Shoot him. He 
is a dog.” 

The Senator would permit that to go on with one of his 
brethren in this body, and then stand up and put himself in 
the way opposing the passage of a resolution of condemnation 
of such conduct. 

Mr. WATSON. 
there? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield briefly to the Senator. 

Mr, WATSON. I want the Senator to yield only briefly, be- 
cause I do not want to carry on any altercation with him. He 
heard my views, and I thank him for yielding. 

I do not think the Senate is under any more obligation to 
investigate this and pass resolutions about it than about any 
other mob or mob scene or riot where riots occur. The mere 
fact that a man was in that affair who was a Senator of the 
United States, when he was not acting in the capacity of Sena- 
tor, does not alter the character of the occurrence, in my 
judgment, at all. That is my view. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, when this last feeble sugges- 
tion came I was just telling the Senator what occurred at 
Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18. This policeman, 
who was almost killed, was walking along beside the car. 
Perhaps if it had not been for him I would have been struck. 

But I do not know that that would have very deeply con- 
cerned the Senator very much, or concerned those who sympa- 
thize with him in his strange opposition; but this officer was 
walking along beside the car telling the people to get back and 
let the car come out, and while doing that, right along beside 
the window where I was sitting, some man threw a quart 
bottle, a tonic bottle, an empty, heayy, thick bottle, at the car 
where I was sitting and struck the officer on the side of the 
head, and he dropped, the witnesses said, as though he were 
shot. He was unconscious and they carried him to a drug 
store. I did not know about it until the next morning. The 
papers published it and friends came up and told me about it 
and how badly the officer was hurt and that he got this blow 
guarding the car I was in. I thank him for the courage and 
Americanism he displayed on that occasion. We need more cf 
his kind in office. 

Mr. President, I told them that that was the most outrageous 
thing I had ever witnessed. I said, “ These people have no 
right to come here and disturb free speech and peaceful assem- 
bly, to frighten these women end children, to intimidate the 
public in America.” 

This is not Spain or Italy, where the Pope has complete sway. 
This is America. If questions like this can not be considered 
here now, how will it be 20 years from now? You can not find 
a Senator over there who will get up in this body and open 
his mouth against any of their un-American activities, not one, 
not a single one. 

When you come in here with something that protests against 
their un-American political activity—not their religious wor- 
ship—I distinguish between them—there is somebody always 
ready to get up, and usually some very shrewd, smart fellow, 
some good lawyer, who knows his business, and who can make 
a plausible statement about anything. But these plausible 
statements do not stand in a case like this. They are frauds, 
foam, and bubbles. You can brush them aside with one gesture 
of truth, and they are gone. That is the view the American 
patriot is going to take of them. Then you come back to the 
fundamental fact, and what is it? There is a clash of Roman- 
ism in the United States with Americanism. The Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy does not believe in free speech or free press. 
They have destroyed both in Italy. They do not believe in the 
right of peaceful assembly. They have destroyed that in Italy. 
They do not believe in religious freedom. They have destroyed 
that in Italy. 

Let anybody challenge these statements if they are not true. 
They are teaching Protestant and Jewish children in Italy now 
the Catholic faith, against the protests of Protestant and Jewish 
fathers and mothers. 

I read to the Senate yesterday Doctor Ryan’s statement, made 
right here in the Capital, telling the Catholics of this Nation— 
and he is an appointee of the Pope—that they do not have to 
obey the Volstead Act and the Jones Act and the eighteenth 
amendment if a priest or a bishop or a pepe tells them that they 
need not do it. Yet you can not discuss this question without 
somebody on the other side or on this side rising up and quib- 
bling and splitting hairs in order to oppose you because Roman 
Catholic political activities are invoived. 

No Senator here is going to fool the people back in the States 
much longer. I am going into the State of Indiana. They are 
fine upstanding Americans out there. I have made speeches 
there before, and I have been complimented by the Senator 
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from Indiana. I spoke out there a couple of years ago, and 
spoke to 10,000 people in Indianapolis and they stood up 
and indorsed my speech. I am going to continue to speak on 
this subject, The Dangers That Threaten the American Goy- 
ernment. It may be like John the Baptist crying in the wilder- 
ness alone, but it will not be long before there will be enough to 
make you feel the general American awakening in every State 
in the Union. When you come to run again your people are 
going to know just what is going on here, and which side you 
took. 

Choose- you this day whom you serve, the government of 
Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln or the Pope of Rome 
and the Roman hierarchy and its dangerous and un-American 
political machine in the United States. Take your choice. Oh, 
Mr. President, you could not have gotten that mob 20 years ago 
to have done such a thing in Massachusetts. Oh, no; they were 
modest and quiet then. They had not felt their oats as they 
feel them now. They had not gained the power politically they 
have now or the financial wealth that they have now. 

But now they have obtained political influence and power in 
certain important places and they are disclosing more and more 
the dangerous program and purpose of Roman Catholic leaders 
in the United States. 

O Mr. President, a book in yonder library, written by this 
Doctor Ryan, an appointee of the Pope, called “State and 
Church,” about which I told the Senate yesterday—and you are 
going to hear more about it—announces the doctrine that when 
‘they, the Roman Catholics, are strong enough here, they will 
set up the Catholic state, and he asks the question, referring 
to American Protestants and Jews, “ What chance would they 
then have against a Catholic state?” 

Am I to be punished here by that influence and attempt 
made to assassinate me out yonder because I dare to stand here 
and tell the American people about the danger that threatens 
their Government? Having escaped the deadly missile of the 
assassin in Brockton, Mass., I am now asking the great body in 
which I serve to express its condemnation of those who inter- 
fered with the right of free speech and peaceful assembly and 
who sought to assassinate me, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH] rise and 
‘protest. They quibble and split hairs about a thing that might 
Jhave been Roman Catholic murder. I repeat, if anything ever 
happens to me I want some friend of mine to rise here and say, 
whether they undertake to say anything or not, that “ Senator 
Hertin requested that certain Senators—and I will list them— 
do not say anything about him in the memorial services if 
anything should happen to him.” 

Mr. President, the situation presented here makes me 
sick. Where is the American courage that inhabited this hall 
in other days? Are these Senators over there afraid of the 
Roman Catholic machine? Are they courting favor with them? 
I know they rendered considerable assistance to the election of 
the Senator from Indiana the last time. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. The entire Catholic population of the State 
of Indiana is 316,000 men, women, and children. The entire 
population of Indiana is about 3,400,000. The Catholics con- 
stitute less than one-tenth of the population of my State. I did 
not go out in the State of Indiana and say anything against 
the Catholics or anything for the Catholics, anything against 
the Ku Klux or anything for the Ku Klux. I never discuss 
questions of that kind, because they are not involved in any 
political campaign, and neither one has ever been an issue in 
my State. I have always gone out in favor of and supporting 
the policies of my party as expressed in its platform and for 
no other purpose and in no other way, and whenever the Sena- 
tor says I cater to the Catholics or to any other element or 
class or clique in my State, he says something that is far 
afield and wide of the facts. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, Mr. President, I have understood that 
he is the finest old he-horse in the Ku-Klux Klan, 

Mr. WATSON. What is that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I said that I had the impression that you 
are the finest old he-horse in the Ku-Klux Klan, 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows I do not belong to the 
Ku-Klux Klan just as well as he knows anything. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I do not. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, I can not say here what I want to say. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Say it and then I will say what I want to 
say. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator must know I never was a mem- 
ber of the Ku-Klux Klan. He never heard that in Indiana 
from anybody. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know. 

Mr. WATSON. I am telling the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator changes his mind so frequently. 

Mr. WATSON, No; the Senator has not changed his mind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And his position, too, 

Mr. WATSON. No; I have not changed my mind and I 
have not changed my position. I stand just where I have 
stood. Whatever else I do I maintain my reputation for con- 
sistency in advocating public questions and public policies and 
public principles. I have not changed my views at all on this 
question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I have never understood the Senator and 
what he stands for. 

Mr. WATSON. I say again that the Senator from Alabama 
has the right to go anywhere he wants to go and make any 
kind of speech he wants to make, but he goes as a private indi- 
vidual. He does not go in any official capacity. Therefore he 
has no right to drag the Senate of the United States into a con- 
demnation of a private enterprise in which he was engaged. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Has not the Senator voted for resolutions and 
did he not vote for my resolution to inquire into the speculation 
proposition in Wall Street? 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; it passed the Senate just before we ad- 
journed. We pass resolutions frequently inquiring into things 
and indorsing things or condemning things. So all this talk 
about it being improper to denounce outlaws for interfering 
with the American right of free speech and peaceful assembly 
and for attempting to assassinate a Senator is the flimsiest 
and the weakest kind of a subterfuge. 

Mr. WATSON. This is a legislative body. Primarily we 
pass resolutions which either in themselves are legislation or 
partake of the nature of legislation, or to elicit facts upon 
which we may base legislation. This is nothing of the kind. 
It has no relation to anything of the kind. It is simply 
taking up a personal matter in which a man who was a Sena- 
tor and who at present is a Senator, but who at that time was 
not acting in the capacity of a Senator, is seeking a vote in 
the Senate of the United States indorsing his position. That 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all. No, Mr. President; the Senator’s 
speech can not disguise the real position that he is taking here. 
I repeat that if this had not involved the activities, un- 
American, cowardly, and murderous activities of certain Roman 
Catholics, there would have been no opposition whatever to 
my resolution. I have not brought things in here before to 
have the Senate act upon them that affected me personally; 
but here is a case where the press carried the report—and the 
Senator heard one of them read—that if this bottle had struck 
me it would have crushed my skull. 

Now, the Senator talks about the impropriety of passing a 
resolution condemning those who sought to murder a Senator. 
It is here. It has been introduced with a goodly number of 
whereases setting out strongly the true American doctrine on 
the subject. The Senator is repudiating that and claiming that 
the Senate has nothing to do with the protection of free speech 
and peaceful assembly anywhere—and he is the leader of the 
Republican majority. 

Will Republican Senators go on record as indorsing his un- 
American and untenable position? He takes the stand that the 
Senate as a body has no business passing a resolution affirming 
the importance and necessity of protecting the American right 
of free speech and peaceful assembly. Then, if the Senate can 
not do it and the State will not do it, what is a citizen going to 
do and what is a public speaker going to do about it? He is 
left to the tender mercy of certain Roman Catholics who do not 
want him to speak and who hate him for the speeches he has 
already made. 

They have threatened my life, and the Senators from Indiana 
and Idaho and Washington know it. I have read letters to this 
body where they have threatened my life and I have told the 
Senate about it. Here was an effort to carry out the threat 
against a Senator who was speaking in this body when the 
threats were made, and speaking on a question pending in Con- 
gress—a resolution in the House to break off diplomatic relations 
with Mexico immediately, which was the first step toward war. 

I read the Knights of Columbus resolution passed at Phila- 
delphia attacking this Government’s Mexican policy and de- 
manding that policy of peace and friendship be abandoned 
immediately, and I discussed those questions here; and it was 
then that floods of letters came to me threatening my life, and 
it was at Brockton, Mass., that the effort was made to murder 
me and the newspapers said I would have been killed if the 
policeman had not caught the blow—that the missile would 
have crushed my skull and killed me, 
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And now the Senator from Indiana stands up here and takes 
the position that he thinks the Senate ought not to pass the 
resolution because I was not acting as a Senator on a mission 
for the Senate. He does not take into consideration my right 
as a citizen, my right of free speech, and my right to protec- 
tion as a citizen and a Senator, and the right of the people in 
that locality—American citizens—to enjoy their constitutional 
privilege of peaceful assembly, and then on top of that an 
effort to murder me. The Senator stands, here and takes the 
time of the Senate and holds up the resolution when it could 
have been passed long ago, because he now says that he does 
not think that the Senate ought to pass on a subject of this 
kind. That un-American statement almost stifles me. Is not 
the American Senate still at liberty to act on behalf of Ameri- 
ean rights and liberties? 

Oh, what an excuse! I know the real reason and the people 
back in the States know. The Roman Catholic proposition is 
the reason. No Senator here can deceive me and you can not 
deceive the public, The public knows, Americans are getting 
on to the secret methods of Rome here. Why, I read to you in 
this body a Roman Catholic priest’s article in a magazine, and 
he mailed it to everyone of you in the midst of the fight I 
made against war with Mexico, when I opposed the Roman 
Catholic program. He boasted of how the Catholics put a daily 
paper out of business in this city for demanding an investigation 
of the murder and the death of a white girl in the Roman 
Catholic Good Shepherd’s Home in 1913. He mailed it to all of 
you, and he headed it “ Does it pay to abuse Catholics?” He 
told you how they organized and got after this paper which 
made the simple request that this poor girl’s death be inquired 
into. 

He said: 

We organized. We got our priests and our people and we went to 
work and we boycotted the news stands that handled that paper. We 
told them if they did not cease to handle it we would not buy anything 
from them. We went to the merchants of the city of Washington— 
Jew and Gentile and all, Protestant, Jew, and Catholic—and we told 
them if they did not quit advertising in that paper we would not trade 
with them in their stores. Finally, we reduced the subscriptions of 
that particular paper 40 per cent in three weeks, and then the business 
manager of the paper came to us and told us that if we would let up 


on them they would never publish anything else the Catholics ob- 
jected to. 


My God! And that reprehensible and astounding thing hap- 
pened right here in the Capital of the United States, and you 
over there knew about it. I told you about it two years ago, 
and those who read the Recorp to-morrow and the next day and 
the next day and the next day will know exactly what is going 
on here and what is the issue here. They must know this 
Government is doomed if the truth of attacks upon it are 
cloaked and condoned by those in authority. The .Roman 
Catholic machine can not, must not, and shall not longer con- 


trol this Goverment secretly in certain matters and places.’ 


The mask is going to be torn off and all these insidious activi- 
ties must be brought out in the open and let the country know 
where we stand and just what the Roman issue and danger 
in America is. 

Mr. President, I have told the Senate about this quiet mov- 
ing but dangerous situation. I have told you also about what 
occurred up in Rhode Island where the Roman Catholic laymen 
had paid in hundreds of thousands of dollars to Bishop Hickey 
and the Roman priests there to build a Catholic institution, 
and the money was not used for that purpose, and how those 
members were sore about it and how they appointed a committee 
of Roman Catholic men to call on the bishop and the priests 
for an accounting of the funds, and how the bishop and the 
priests réfused and then how they went into an American court 
to compel an accounting of what they had done with the money. 
The case proceeded in court. 

I want you to get this, Senators, because the people who 
read the Recorp are going to know what I am telling you. The 
case went on for a few days and then the court adjourned until 
the next term with the case still pending in an American court 
of justice. The bishop and the priests went to Rome in a for- 
eign country, taking the names of about 300 of these American 
citizens of Rhode Island of the Catholic faith and tried them 
before a college of cardinals, a church court in a foreign country. 
Under a foreign potentate, the Pope, they tried these men in 
their absence, American citizens, when under our Constitution 
you have to confront the man with his indictment and give him 
a chance to be heard. Over there these men were absent, back 
in this country at their homes, but they were tried nevertheless 
before this foreign court. That court condemned them, repudi- 
ated them, excommunicated them, and among other things de- 
creed that one of them publishing a paper in Rhode Island 
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should not publish his paper another day—a decree out of a 
foreign court, a Roman Catholic court, destroying the business, 
occupation, and the property of a citizen of the United States, 
who was then appealing to an American court to protect him in 
his rights. 

If it had not been a Roman court, how many of you would 
have been on your feet denouncing it? How many of you over 
there have discussed this very remarkable case in the Senate? 
My God! The Constitution says that no American shall be 
deprived of his property without due process of law, and yet 
here these foreign potentates, sitting in Rome, trying American 
citizens in their absence, decree the destruction of a newspaper 
plant because the citizen, who happened to be a Catholic, de- 
manded to know of those in authority in the Roman Catholic 
Chureh what they had done with the money which had been 
paid to them when they told him it was being paid in for 
another purpose and when it had been misused and expended 
in a way contrary to the wishes of those who gave it. 

Senators, you all know about that matter. I have told you 
about it before. That has been printed in the Recorp hereto- 
fore. These things are going on constantly, and now, when an 
attack has been made upon a Senator who has brought these 
things to the attention of the Senate and of the country, when 
an attempt has been made to murder him, the Senator from 
Indiana takes the rdle that the resolution ought not to be 
passed which says in effect to certain Roman Catholics who 
do not like me and who do not like the speeches I make, be- 
cause I am warning my people against the program that they 
want to put through—which says in effect to them, “ Kill him 
if you want to. The Senate will have nothing to say.” 

The attitude of the Senator on that point will disgust every 
American school boy and girl who loves American ideals and 
institutions. 

O God of our fathers, if the courage of the old days could 
come back once again to this body and take up its abode in the 
breasts of some that I know hereabouts, what a glorious and 
refreshing thing it would be for all Americans who love their 
country. 

O Mr. President, I told the Senate about Doctor Scharf, a 
Roman Catholic Knight of Columbus, and how he carried a letter 
from Bishop Montgomery, a Roman Catholic bishop, to Senator 
Bard, of California, in the night time, offering to make a trade, 
to give the Roman Catholic vote in 20 congressional districts in 
the United States that were close to the Republican candidate 
for Congress to make it sure that they—the Bepublicans— 
would carry the House of Representatives, provided they would 
appropriate $200,000 a year for two years to Catholic schools. 
Senator Bard was the right kind of a Senator ; he exposed it, and 
defeated the plan. I am the first Senator, and some of you knew 
about it, that ever brought that Roman conspiracy to the day- 
light in this Republic of the West. 

I know they hate me. I have nothing against the individual 
Catholics. There are some of them that I think well of. I 
want them to have the right to worship as they choose; but 
seeking to overthrow liberty is not a part of their worship or 
their right. Attempting to destroy a free press is not a gart 
of their right under the doctrine of religious freedom. Killing 
free speech and peaceful assembly is not a part of their proper 
religious activities. It is pernicious Roman Catholic politics, 
and it must not continue in America. 

Then there is the spirit which prompts them to write a 
Senator that they will kill him if he does not cease his activi- 
ties and his speeches he is making—where? Right here in 
the Senate. Then when he goes into Massachusetts and makes 
a speech which they did not want him to make they defy the 
American way, law, and Constitution and interfere with him 
and seek to murder him. I was told in Brockton that the 
priests indorsed the assembling of this Roman mob. Of course 
they did. I believe they did, as God is my judge, because, 
let me tell you Senators, Roman Catholics do not attack a 
public man for the purpose of injuring him and killing him 
until somebody higher up has told them that it is all right 
“to go to it.” That is the cruel and remorseless Roman Catholic 
method. 

I want Senators to understand that I have said that to-day 
for the purpose of putting my friends and the country on guard 
that if I am murdered, I charge it to those Romans in authority 
whose names I have in a document that will be read here when 
I am gone if the plan and purpose to put me out of the way 
succeeds. 

When I came here to lay the facts before my brethren in the 
Senate I would not have thought, of all men in the Senate, the 
Senator from Indiana would have taken the position that he 
has. I am so disappointed in him, I am so put out by his fail 
ure to measure up to the true standard of real American 
statesmanship and patriotism at this hour, I hardly know what 
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to say upon this phase of the subject. I am almost crushed by 
the attitude that he has assumed, but I know what strong influ- 
ences are at work here; I know the determined effort to shut 
off discussion of and prevent action on things that the Roman- 
ists do not want. I know the effort made in various places and 
in various respects to suppress me. Now they have capped the 
climax with an attempt to murder me, and the Senator from 
Indiana and two or three others with him treat it lightly and 
claim that they do not know exactly about the propriety of con- 
demning an effort to murder anybody, whether it be a Senator 
or not. 

The Senator from Indiana takes the position—he can not get 
away from it—that if they kill somebody they feel like killing 
because of his activities; if he is a private citizen, it makes no 
difference what is involved. The American right of free speech, 
which must live if the Government is to last, the American right 
of peaceful assembly, which must be preserved if human liberty 
is to endure over here—it makes no difference if somebody 
kills him, unless he is on a mission for the Senate. Can it be 
possible that anybody else here will take the Senator’s posi- 
tion on that? 

O Mr. President, how disgusted the real American readers 
of the Recorp will be when they see the picture presented here 
to-day. Senator Bruce has gone out of this body, but I know 
they are seeking others to take his place here. 

Senator Bruce pursued the Roman course that two or three 
of you are pursuing here now, and he has gone where the 
woodbine twineth and the whangdoodle mourneth. [Laughter.] 
Some others are going that way. I can name them. In 
America the Senator who has not the courage to stand up and 
face the issue, even though his life is involved, for the good 
of his country and for the perpetuity of this Republic of ours, 
he has no business in the Senate of the United States. Let 
me tell Senators how some of them have been getting away 
without the people back home knowing about it. Some have 
been doing here exactly what the Roman Catholics wanted 
them to do, and there has not been any publicity given to it. 
It has all been on the quiet. The Catholics have gone along 
and have dictated quietly their course wherever Roman Catholi- 
cism is involved against Americanism. 

The people back home do not know it; but they are going to 
know it; and they are going to get it out of the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The Senators who oppose this American resolution 


are responsible for the speech I made here yesterday and that 


I am making here to-day. Those of you who attack this great 
American principle which I have presented to the Senate have 
the responsibility. The Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Idaho, two men who ought to stand four square to every 
willd that blows when America is involved and our highest and 
best interests are at stake quibble and trim and crawl amongst 
the shadows of technicalities trying to find something to justify 
their un-American position. They are seeking something to give 
them an excuse to fight this resolution of mine. Where should 
a question like this be considered if not here in the Senate of 
the United States? 

I have brought this matter to the attention of the Senate; 
I have told Senators what occurred. Nobody denies that they 
interfered with free speech. Then, they have violated the 
Constitution. Nobody denies that they interfered with peaceful 
assembly. Then, they have violated the Constitution. Nobody 
denies that they assaulted me, or attempted to do so, and under- 
took to tuke my life. If they had done so, ‘they would have 
been guilty of murder. And what was my offense? Speaking 
my convictions as an American citizen, a Protestant-American 
Senator, going about my country, daring to go unafraid amongst 
my people to speak about things that I think they ought to 
know, to give my views and carry important truths to them, and 
to speak my convictions upon questions that vitally affect the 
welfare of my country. But when I come out from a hall 
where everybody stood up and indorsed my speech—Jews, Gen- 
tiles, Protestants, Masons, Klansmen, Junior Order of Anrerican 
Mechanics, Shriners, and all—an assault was attempted to be 
made on me by the subjects of a foreign potentate and king. I 
repeat, there were at that meeting Protestants, Jews, Klansmen, 
Masons, members of the Junior Order of American Mechanics, 
Woodmen of the World, and hundreds that did not belong to 
any order. I said to them, “I want all of you who agree with 
me and indorse my speech to stand”; and they got up like 
they were receiving a benediction at church. Does that look 
like I was creating trouble or speaking un-American doctrine? 
I presented facts to them such as I am presenting bere. They 
could not answer them there, and you can not answer them 
here. I challenge you to do it; I dare you to do it. Do you 
think you will stop me by defeating this resolution? You will 
not. You will have opportunity to consider it all this session. 
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Mr. President, I did not want to go into this debate. I 
never dreamed that there was any Senator here who would 
take the stand that some Senators over on the other side have 
taken. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] made a suggestion 
that all that was necessary was to condemn what. occurred 
there without the whereases of the resolution; my good friend, 
the able Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercuer] suggested the 
same thing, and the Senator from Idaho intimated as much, 
that some did not want to declare it was “criminal” without 
knowing who they were, or other details; and the Senator 
from Indiana told me yesterday afternoon, I repeat, that if I 
rewrote the resolution along the line of those suggestions, he 
would not oppose it. 

Mr. WATSON. No, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I assert again the Senator told me that. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the Senator is so excited 
about this question that he misinterprets or misconstrues what 
is said to him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not at all excited and I do not mis- 
interpret, and I have not the time to yield to the Senator to 
explain again what he said, because I know what he said. 
I was interested and I was glad to hear the Senator say what 
he did. Just as he turned my hand loose here he said, “If 
you will draw it along the line of the suggestions of Senator 
Kine and Senator Fiercuer, I will be for it”; and out he went. 

Mr. WATSON. I most emphatically deny that I made any 
such statement as that or had any idea of doing so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I assert most emphatically that the Senator 
did. 

Mr. WATSON. I said to the Senator, as I stated a while 
ago, that the resolution would be far less objectionable in that 
event than it now is; but the main objection I pointed out to him 
to the resolution was the one I have asserted on the floor here 
two or three times. Of course, the Senator can construe what 
I said as he pleases, but I certainly know what was in my heart 
and mind at the time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know what was in the Senator’s mind, 
but I know what he said with his mouth. [Laughter.] I 
know what he said to me. The Senator said exactly what I 
said he said. If he had not said it, I never would have said 
he said it, because I am not used to quoting people about what 
they suy without knowing what they say; and when I do quote 
them I do not let them quibble and slip out of it, and I assert 
that you said it to me. 

Mr. WATSON. I assert that I did not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. You may assert it again, and let the Recorp 
show that I positively assert to the contrary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators must remember that the 
rule does not permit Senators to accuse one another of mis- 
conduct. The Chair hopes that Senators will observe the rule. 

Mr. WATSON. I beg pardon of the Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there has been very much to 
provoke a Senator who is making the fight for his country 
that I am making under such difficulty, that has just developed 
overnight in this body, coming from quarters where you 
would ordinarily least expect it when a great American ques- 
tion is at stake. What body, I repeat, except the Senute, 
should adopt a resolution condemning interference with one 
of the bulwarks of American liberty—the American right of 
free speech? Where else except in the Senate would you take 
a resolution of this kind when another bulwark, the right of 
the people peacefully to assemble, has been assailed? Where 
else would I take it as a Senator when my own life was 
sought by an assassin except to the body of which I am a 
Member and where a number of American Senators are anxious 
to vote for the resolution? 

Mr. President, this Roman issue is far-reaching. It is not 
only the program in America; it is the program all over the 
world. I read yesterday from a pamphlet—I have not it here— 
but it cites instances where in London the Roman Catholic 
meetings are displayed in the pictorial sections of the daily 
papers, and advertisements and boosts are common, but noth- 
ing is said about the great Protestant meetings that are being 
held to fight back the program of Roman Catholicism in Eng- 
land—dear old Protestant England !—and they set out in that 
pamphlet that they—the Romanists—have intimidated many 
of the statesmen in Parliament, who are afraid to open their 
mouths against Roman Catholicism and the political activities 
of that group. Does not that sound like “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
where some public men here are afraid to say anything? 

Why, Mr. President, with the announced purpose of Doctor 
Ryan to establish in America the Roman Catholic state, and 
declare the Catholic religion to be the only religion, to the exclu- 
sion of all other religion, in the face of that some Senators on 
the other side, the three or four who have risen here, get up 
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and oppose a resolution like the one I have offered here to-day! { him say “and in Alabama,” and there were Members of the 


When this same Doctor Ryan gave out a statement challenging 
your statute law, challenging the Constitution itself—get this 
in your minds, Senators, because those who read it are going to 


know that I said it to you—he told the Roman Catholics of | 


America that if they did not want to obey these laws and the 
Constitution of the United States—think of it! what a remark- 
able statement, and this just recently—they could advise with 
a priest or a bishop or the Pope, and if he told them it was all 
right he would excuse them; they need not obey the law and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

What is that but treason? Talk to me about anarchy and 
treason in the face of your flag; and that is flaunted in your 
faces at the Capital, and you Senators on the other side have 
not said a word about it. 

Senators WATSON and Borau and Jones, of Washington, are 
as silent as the tomb, 

O Mr. President, I do not think it will always be thus here. 
I pray that it may not be. I believe the people are waking up. 
I know they are. They woke up in the last campaign somewhat. 
Senator Bruce was defeated because of the stand he took in the 
Senate. When he stood here and became the mouthpiece—as I 
charged when he was present—of the Roman group of Balti- 
more, playing to them, I said, “The Senator is through. The 
people of Maryland outside of Baltimore, and many of them in 
it, will never vote to send him back here.” And he beat himself 
by the course that he took. 

The people back home know what is going on here. Do not 
doubt that. Why, I wish you could see my mail, the letters 
in my office, pouring in every day, and many of them have not 
been answered; I can not keep up with them with my present 
office force to save my life. They are indorsing my stand, and 
they are telling me about reading the Recorp, and many of them 
say that they thank God that I am in the Senate. Well, I appre- 
ciate that. I am trying to serve my country. Well, here are 
these Romanists up here in Massachusetts trying to kill me, to 
get me out of the Senate; and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WATSON] surprises me, shocks and astounds me by opposing 
the passage of this resolution after it has been modified to the 
simple language that is now contained in it! 

Mr. President, what are we coming to in America? I can 
not understand the changed attitude of the Senator from Indiana 
from yesterday to this morning. I can not understand it to save 
my soul. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. STEIWER. I want the Senator from Alabama to under- 
stand that I am in no sense quarreling with him concerning the 
passage of the resolution. I very deeply deplore the attack 
that was made upon the Senator. I am sympathetic with some 
expression of our disapproval, and rather have in mind to vote 
for the Senator’s resolution, and possibly may do so unless I 
become too weary on account of the arguments being made in its 
behalf. But since the Senator speaks of the change of mind of 
the Senator from Indiana, I want to remind the Senator of just 
a few lines that I find in the ConaressioNaL Recorp of Janu- 
ary 18, 1928—the debate between the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RosiNson], in which the 
Senator from Arkansas said: 

I have heard the Senator from Alabama a dozen times during the 
last year make what he calls his anti-Catholic speech. I have heard 
him denounce the Catholic Church, and the Pope of Rome, and the 


cardinal, and the bishop, and the priest, and the nun ubtil I am sick | 


and tired of it, as a Democrat. 


And then the Senator from Alabama is reported as saying: 


I would like to have the Senator make that speech in Arkansas. 


The Democratic leader responded: 


I will make that speech in Arkansas, and I will make it in Ala- 
bama, too, 


And the Senator from Alabama said: 
If you do, they will tar and feather you. 


Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. STEIWER. In principle, Mr. President, what is the 
difference between administering tar and feathers to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas for defending the Catholic Church in Ala- 
bama and throwing a beer bottle at the Senator from Alabama 
for attacking it in Massachusetts? Seriously, I should like to 
have the Senator’s explanation of that remark. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, when the Senator from Ar- 
kansas was speaking, and I said I should like to have him 
make that speech in Arkansas, I never heard him mention Ala- 
bama, He said he would make it in Arkansas, and the Recorp 
shows that he did say “and in Alabama”; but I never heard 











House from Alabama over here and they did not hear him 
say “Alabama.” 

Mr. STEIWER. I will say that I heard the Senator from 
Arkansas make that reference to Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; but I say I did not hear it. 

Mr. STEIWER. The Recorp is strictly in accordance with 
my recollection, and there are numerous others in this body 
who called my attention to it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I am not saying that he did not. I am 
simply saying that I never heard the “Alabama” part, be- 
cause I was talking about Arkansas. He said, yes, he would 
make it in Arkansas, and then followed it with that, I suppose, 
but I did not hear that. But what I said was said facetiously. 
I said, “ Oh, well, they will tar and feather the Senator,” and 
I said afterwards that I was joking. I never meant it, and I 
do not think the Senator from Arkansas ever thought that I 
meant it. But here 1s a place where they threatened me, and 
where they undertook to carry out the threat. That is the 
situation and the difference. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator tell us whether he has 
been speaking facetiously this afternoon? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President. When the Senator runs 
for the Senate again up in Connecticut he will be confronted 
with my speeches more times than he has hairs on his head. 
Oh, they are writing me a lot of billets doux about the Senator, 
sending me a lot of copies of letters that they have written to 
him. The Senator has troubles of his own. He is another one 
that has a lot of explaining to do, because the issue is here. You 
can not betray a Government like Italy in the nighttime and 
turn it over to the Pope, its people bound and gagged; you 
can not kill out a great fraternal order like the Masonic fra- 
ternity of Italy by one bloody butcher before he gets ready to 
turn over the government and make a Roman Catholic king; 
you can not organize Fascist Roman Catholics and overrun the 
liberty-loving people of Italy and set up a government where 
a pope becomes a temporal king, with his subjects throughout 
the world, without this country taking notice and waking up to 
the dangers that threaten free institutions over here. 

Why, perhaps some of the Senators did not know that one 
of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church is that the will 
of the Pope is the supreme law of all lands—listen—and the 
supreme duty of every Catholic everywhere is to do the will of 
the Pope; and Doctor Ryan tells you that if the Pope tells you 
not to obey the eighteenth amendment you can defy that flag, 
spit on the Constitution, and mock the courts of the land; and 
then talk about a facetious remark that my good friend from 
Oregon [Mr. STei1wer], for whom I have the highest regard and 
respect—quotes about tarring and feathering somebody. That 
was all said facetiously, of course, and I never tried to put that 
into effect; but there these threats are made against me; they 
have tried to execute them and carry them out. 

How great it would have appeared in the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. BoraH] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], 
when I read this resolution—and I expected them to do it—if 


| they had risen and said, “ Mr. President, the American right 


of free speech and the American right of peaceful assembly 
must not be tampered with anywhere. 

“Anybody’s effort to kill a Senator because he exercises the 
right of free speech ought to be frowned upon and condemned 
by the Senate, and I move the adoption of the resolution.” That 
is what I expected. That is what the Nation would expect; but 
what have we? Blocking; protesting; miserable, weak, and 
maudlin opposition. 

Does anybody believe that it is their love of proper procedure 
in the Senate that causes these Senators to take that course? 
Do they? I must say, because I try to be a frank man, that 
I can not believe it. I know so much about this question. I 
know this Roman foot track wherever I see it. You can not 
fool me on it. They do not want this resolution passed. They 
would do much in various ways to prevent it. They have de- 
termined that it shall not pass; and all I ask you to do is to 
give me a vote on it; if necessary, a roll call. I am willing to 
submit it and be done with it; but I do want the Senate to go 
on record upon it and let the people of the country know the 
exact truth of what is going on here at the Capitol. 

Mr. President, I want to say this before I sit down: As 
God is my judge, I am trying as best I can to serve my 
country. I want to hold it true to the purpose of its creation. 
I would not deny the Catholic a single liberty that is his. I 
would not let anybody interfere with his right to worship as 
he chooses. But when, growing out of that group’s activities, 
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I see a force coming to destroy the free press of my country, 
that is’ not religious freedom or religion; and when I see them 
secking to destroy free speech, that is not religion or religious 
freedom ; and when they undertake to destroy the right of peace- 
ful assembly, that is not religion or religious freedom. That is 
dangerous and destructive Roman Catholic political activity. 
That is a dangerous move against my Government; and if I 
did not have the courage to stand up and warn the people 
against it and seek to ward it off I would be a coward, and 
unfit to represent the great State of Alabama in the Senate of 
the United States. 

I know the dangers that threaten. Suppose you were to 
write an article to-night to one of these papers here in Wash- 
ington attacking the conduct of the Good Shepherd Home— 
there is not one of them that would print it, even for pay. 

Suppose you were to write a letter calling attention to 
Roman Catholic political activities that struck at the very 
vitals of your Government. They would not publish it. Why? 
Because the Roman Catholic Representatives would go to them 
and tell them, “ We are going to boycott your paper,” and they 
would become in that instance what they are, a terror as well 
as an enemy to a free press in the United States. And now 
they assault the last stronghold where people can go and speak 
to multitudes in their communities under the right of free 
speech and peaceful assembly, and assemble an armed mob 
howling insults at a Protestant Senator when he goes out in 
this land of ours, under his constitutional right, to address 
people, sovereign citizens, who invited him there. They are 
there to hiss and insult him; and when he comes out of the 
hall they are waiting outside, in the darkness, to assault him 
and try to kill him; and when he comes back in the body where 
he serves, and tells his brother Senators about the threats that 
were made against him, and shows you the newspaper reports 
of the interference with free speech and peaceful assembly and 
the efforts to kill him, and gives you also his own statement, 
you quibble here for two days on the question- whether or not 
the Senate will express its condemnation of interference with 
free speech and peaceful assembly and the efforts to kill a 
United States Senator! 

Mr. President, that is all I want to say now. I will leave it 
to the Senate to say what they will do with this resolution. 
I want a vote upon it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I know the Senate wants to 
adjourn, and ordinarily I would not occupy a single moment, 
but in view of some things which the Senator from Alabama has 
said, it seems necessary, as I interposed the objection, to say 
a word. 

The attitude of mind of the Senator from Alabama is such 
that he does not permit anyone to disagree with him about this 
matter without regarding it in the nature of a personal affront. 
I can say, and the Senator ought to be willing to believe, that 
I have no personal feeling toward the Senator other than that 
of friendship. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does not the Senator think that when an 
effort has been made to kill a Senator, and he knows about the 
effort made to kill him, and how barely he eseaped being killed, 
it would appeal to him rather personally? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; if I thought this was the place to deal 
with the subject. If the Senator really feels that that is the 
issue, and we have a duty to perform, what we ought to do is 
not to pass a futile resolution, but to appoint a bodyguard from 
the Senate to accompany the Senator upon these trips. That is 
the best way to save his life. This resolution can have only a 
political effect, or, what is worse, a religious effect, and in no 
sense do what the Senator says he wants to accomplish. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

ir. HEFLIN. Would it not 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A Senator who desires to interrupt 
another must address the Chair and get permission to interrupt. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would it not have the effect on those here- 
after who might want to interfere with me, and with the assem- 
blies which I address on a subject they do not want discussed, 
if the Senate should condemn this effort up yonder, when they 
did not kill me? Would it not have something to do with keep- 
ing them from trying to do it in the future? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama did 
not visit Massachusetts as a representative of the Senate; he 
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was not upon a mission assigned to him by the Senate; he was not 
in the performance of a duty enjoined upon him as a Senator. 
His conduct as a Senator is not involved. He was there as a 
private citizen. In my view of the question, he had a perfect 
right to go;-whatever my view may be as to his views upon any 
particular subject, he certainly has the right to express his 
views, and to go where he chooses for that purpose. But he was 
not in Massachusetts as a representative of the Senate, and, in 
my opinion, the Senate has nothing whatever to do with the 
subject. 

If it were confined to the question of free speech or the 
question of the right of peacefu’ assembly and were presented 
in the right way, of course there would be no hesitancy upon 
the part of the Senate in voting to maintain both those princi- 
ples. But the Senator has presented a wholly different issue. 
He goes to Massachusetts; he makes what is regarded as an 
anti-Catholic speech; he is assailed by some one. He immedi- 
ately states that it is the Catholics who have assailed him, 
that the man who assaulted him was as he says, a Catholic 
criminal, and then, when he presents his resolution here he 
assumes that those who oppose it are either Catholics or con- 
trolled by Catholics, and he closes his remarks by saying that 
this is a contest between Roman Catholicism and Americanism. 
So the idea of its being a protection to life or a protection to 
free speech and peaceful assembly is a mere incident which 
the Senator uses for the purpose of embellishing his very 
interesting speech. 

Mr. President, the Senate in passing this resolution must 
necessarily ally itself as a Senate, as a body, with the cam- 
paign which the Senator is carrying on, a campaign against 
a religious group in this country, which, if he sees fit to carry 
it on in his individual capacity, he may do, but he has no right 
to ask the Senate of the United States as a body to take part 
in the controversy in which he is engaged. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. If the Senator has anything 
in the nature of legislation, in the nature of a resolution which 
will deal with the problem which he thinks is at hand, that he 
has a right to present here. But when he presents a resolution 
which puts the Senate in the position of denouncing those he 
Says were Catholic criminals, he would ally the Senate with 
his attack upon the Catholic people of the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that is not my position at all, 
and there is nothing in the resolution which indicates it. 

Mr. BORAH. Wait a moment. I will read what the Senator 
says. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I say that it is the issue in America, Romanisnt 
or Americanism, and I repeat that; but my resolution speaks 
about what occurred to me while making a speech about the 
dangers that threaten the American Government. The Senator 
says that I am asking the Senate—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have very little time, and I 
would rather not be interrupted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho declines 
to be interrupted further, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator would not permit me to finish 
my statement. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, I will permit that, if the Senator will not 
interrupt me further. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator says I want the Senate to take 
sides with me. If the Senate fails to act, what is the effect of 
its attitude? It has taken the other side. 

Mr. BORAH. That is exactly the Senator’s position. He 
proposes to force us to take a position as a Senate on that 
issue as he sees it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 


That was in my speech? 


If the Senator is correct, I say, you have 
taken the other side if you do not act favorably on my reso- 


lution. My resolution does not raise that question. I will have 
more to say about that. 


Mr. BORAH. The Senator said: 


I want a roll call on my resolution. We will at least make some 
history and show the people of the country just where we stand when 
Romanism and Americanism clash in the Senate. : 


Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 
Mr. BORAH. He said further: 


It will help the people when they come to pass on Senators at the 
polls next year. If we permit this Roman group to suppress the truth 
in the newspapers and then permit them to suppress the truth here 
and interfere with freedom of action in the Senate, and permit them 
to destroy free speech and peaceful assembly out yonder, how long will 
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it be before some Mussolini, like a thief in the night, will get a strangle 
hold on the throat of this Government and destroy both civil and 
religious liberty? 


In other words, the Senator believes that there is an issue 
here between Americanism and the Roman Catholic Church, and 
he addresses himself to the public upon that issue. After the 
address is closed, he meets with resentment, and then he brings 
it to the Senate and says, “A vote upon this resolution deter- 
mines the position of the United States Senators as to whether 
they are for the American Government or for the Roman 
Catholic Church.” I admit no such proposition. I recognize no 
such test. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat it may not be out of 
place to add a paragraph in the way of general observation, 
since this matter has been discussed at such length. I think, 
with the Senator, that it is an important matter, but it is im- 
portant from a viewpoint different from that from which the 
Senator views it. 

In the Constitution of the United States I recall these words: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 


Further in the same charter of human freedom it is said: 


No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the United States. 


The cold terms of the Constitution give no hint of the pro- 
found and passionate conviction which caused those words to 
be written into that instrument. They tell little of the story 
which led to their being made a part of the law under which, 
as a Government, we were to live. 

We were not as a government to recognize or favor any 
religion, we were not, directly or indirectly, to hinder anyone 
in the free exercise thereof. The civil authority, under our 
theory, was never to enter the realm of conscience; and con- 
science was not to challenge the authority of the civil power. 

It was the idea of the fathers that within the broad confines 
of this Nation, and within its generous purposes, there was to 
be room for all faiths, all creeds, all beliefs. The only thing 


required was that in their professions and practices they should 
conform to the teachings and principles and authority of free 
government, 

It was the view of the framers of the Constitution that those 


who should find a home in these United States which they were 
then organizing should enjoy the most precious boon which it 
is given man to enjoy—the right to approach his Maker in 
his own way, and to pay Him the adoration due according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. 

What it cost in the long years which preceded our Constitu- 
tion to have this enlightened principle so declared and so ac- 
cepted no language can tell, no tongue reveal. It is the saddest 
and darkest story in the history of the race, cruelty unspeak- 
able, suffering infinite. 

It is the duty of this generation and this assembly here, the 
high and solemn duty, and the generations which shall follow, 
to preserve this principfe of religious freedom in letter and in 
spirit, to preserve it and cherish it as one of those things which 
we will not permit to be challenged, one of those things which, 
as a free people, we dare not let die. 

This principle embodied in the Constitution no doubt repre- 
sented the view of the leading men of that day. The men of 
that time were not far removed from the thumbscrew and the 
rack, from the pillory.and the fagot, from the time when men’s 
tongues were cut out that they might no longer utter the honest 
convictions of their minds. Many of them were descendents of 
those who had left their native countries in search of that 
liberty of conscience which they hoped to find in the wilderness 
of the New World. 

While this view was the view of the leading men of the day, 
no one had pondered the subject so deeply or read the human 
heart so accurately in regard to this matter as Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to whom the able Senator referred upon yesterday. In his 
Virginia home he had early come to grips with the problein. His 
breadth of mind, his sympathetic and tolerant nature, his rest- 
less and wide-ranging genius had early recognized the question, 
and he mastered it in all its far-reaching effects upon a free 
people. 

It is true Jefferson was not a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, but we all know the part he had to do with the 
adoption of the first amendment. He had seen the Quakers 
driven out of Virginia by the heaviest of punishments. The 
statutes of the colony were marred all over with penalties for 
those who dared to differ with the tenets of the established 
church. He had seen dissenting preachers carried off to jail 
for preaching the gospel of Christ as they understood it. So 
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he said early in his manhood, “I have sworn upon the altar 
of God eternal enmity to every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man,” and to every form of intolerance of which the human 
heart can conceive. He never ceased his warfare until the 
last vestige of intolerance was wiped from the statute books 
of the Old Dominion, and the principle was incorporated in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

After Jefferson had lived to see the principle of religious 
freedom incorporated in the Constitution, and after he became 
President of the United States, he placed his own construction 
upon that instrument and upon the philosophy which it 
embodied. 

It is that construction to which I invite the Senators’ atten- 
tion. It is the construction which ought to guide us now as it 
guided the great leader then. It is vital to our understanding 
of the whole philosophy of tolerance and to our appreciation of 
the duties of these days. In his first inaugural address he said: 
“Let us reflect that having banished from our land that re- 
ligious intolerance under which mankind so long bled and 
suffered we have yet gained little if we continue that political 
intolerance, as despotic, as wicked, and as capable of bitter 
and bloody persecution.” Not the letter of the law alone, not 
the letter of the Constitution alone, but the spirit of the law 
and the spirit of the Constitution. It is not enough that we 
merely refrain from passing laws which work intolerance, but 
in our social life, in our political life, we are to heed the spirit 
which is incorporated in the Constitution. There, too, intoler- 
ance should be banished. My friends, if we follow the principle 
which we find in our Constitution and follow the construction 
which was placed upon it by those who helped to make it and 
obey the spirit of that instrument, we will not be found taking 
part in religious controversies while performing our civic duties. 

We to-day enjoy many rights and many privileges for which 
we in this day and generation have made no sacrifices, suffered 
nothing. “ No living nostril has scented the nidor of a human 
creature roasted for faith.” It is very difficult for us to realize 
or understand that there was a time not very long ago when 
the innocent children of a man’s brain might become the un- 
willing witnesses to his death. But “there is nothing that dies 
so hard and rallies so often as intolerance.” The vices and the 
passions which it summons to its support are the most ruthless 
and the most persistent harbored in the human breast. They 
sometimes sleep but they seem never to die. Anything, any 
extraordinary situation, any unnecessary controversy, may 
light those fires again and plant in our Republic that which 
has destroyed every republic which undertook to nurse it. 
Thus we see the wisdom, the depth of wisdom, the vision, the 
courage, of those who wrote into the fundamental law this 
eternal call to vigilance, this everlasting warning; of those wise 
men who laid the foundation for a government which knows no 
heresy, supports no dogma, establishes no sect, favors no re- 
ligion, and recognizes no authority in government save the 
sovereign will of the people. 

Under this inspiration and in the light of this principle we 
have developed and built up our country; we have approached 
if not attained, unparalleled power, and we now, as a people, 
enjoy more nearly universal happiness than perhaps any people 
upon God’s footstool. This is the handiwork of all creeds, all 
faiths, and practically all races. All have helped to build this 
Nation, all have helped to maintain and defend it. During the 
years in which we have been engaged in working out our civili- 
zation we have not known Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protes- 
tant. Shall we now in the day of our prosperity and power 
reject the principles and precepts under which we have 
conquered ? 

Mr. President, I do not for a moment wish to question the 
sincerity and the patriotism of the Senator from Alabama. But 
I appeal to him when he says that the Senate of the United 
States must go on record either for Americanism or Romanism 
that he present to this body the legal, probative facts which 
show that Romanism is undertaking to assail the Government 
of the United States. He may find an individual here and an 
individual there who announces doctrines. with which we dis- 
agree—you will find such men everywhere. But I do not believe 
that the great body of the Catholic people of the United States 
are allied against the Constitution or the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho speaks 
about American liberties which he has very briefly discussed and 
is unfortunate in his application of his appeal. Oh, for the spirit 
of Jefferson and of Patrick Henry, who said he was willing to 
die if he could not have liberty. 

The Senator expresses himself as though he did not think 
we were having any interference with our great American gov- 
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ernmental instrumentalities like the free press, for instance. A 
moment ago I cited the instance here in the city of Washington, 
where a daily paper was whipped to its knees, the Roman 
Catholic priest boasted in an article he wrote, until the man- 
ager of that paper told him he would never print anything else 
that the Roman Catholics objected to. I have cited here to-day 
the instance where Roman Catholic citizens of the United States 
were tried in a foreign Roman Catholic court, and the act of a 
Roman Catholic bishop in seeking to get money out of the 
Treasury—$200,000—for Roman Catholic schools for Roman 
Catholic votes in 20 congressional districts. But strange to say 
none of these things seem to appeal to the Senator from Idaho, 

He talks about the spirit of religious intolerance. What was 
this outburst in Massachusetts but Roman Catholic intolerance 
against me? I did some good even among Catholics. A bright 
Catholic boy 22 years old sat at the table in the hall report- 
ing my speech, and when it was over and the old reporter asked 
him what criticism he had to make of my speech, he said, 
“None. I am just sorry that so many things he has said are 
true about the group I belong to. He has opened my eyes ’—a 
Roman Catholic newspaper reporter. And the audience stood up 
indorsing my speech. Would you think that that indicated re- 
ligious intolerance. There were Jews and Protestants in the 
audience, I have never assailed anybody's religion. 

The Senator timidly talks about stirring up strife when 
American rights and liberties are involved. I said, “ There is 
room enough here in America for us all, Jews and Catholics 
and Protestants. We have our different religions. That is all 
right”; but I said to them, “We must have one standard of 
government On which we must all agree, and the Constitu- 
tion is that standard and the flag represents it all. We must 
be true to that, and nobody in any American group has the 
right to interfere with any other group. It will be a sad 
day when the Protestants have to go and ask permission of 
the Catholics to have a public speaking or when the Catholics 
have to ask Protestants or when the Jews have to ask either. 
Let everyone have his constitutional right. Let everyone do 
his American duty, be a whole-hearted American citizen, and 
then go his way and worship as he chooses in his Own chureb 
all over the United States.” 

I have read to the Senator from Idaho from Doctor Ryan’s 
book, in which he asserts that when they are strong enough here 
in the United States they are going to set up a Catholic state, 
which means the destruction of this American Government, 
and that man holds office here in Washington under the Pope 
of Rome. 

I read the statement of Doctor Ryan, the Roman priest, where 
he told his people that they did not have to obey the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—the eighteenth amendment or the 
Volstead Act—if a Roman priest told them they did not have 
to do it. So we already have Romanism actively at work here 
in our Government. Here is a Roman officer appointed by the 
Roman authority of Italy and holding office in this part of its 
jurisdiction, and he announces to the American citizens of the 
Catholic faith that the advice of the Pope is more binding than 
the Constitution of the United States. 

If this will not do it, what would it take to arouse the 
Senator from Idaho to the dangers of Roman attack and 
intrigue? 

I accept the challenge of the Senator from Idaho. If he 
wants to take the Roman side against the American side, let 
him take it. Let those who want to take it with him do so, but 
then be fair enough to give me a roll call in the Senate and let 
the people of the States decide for themselves. The attitude 
of the Senator here is that I was making a speech in Brockton 
that the Catholics did not like and I met with resentment when 
I came out of the hall. They never heard a word I said. They 
went there with murder in their hearts before the speaking 
commenced, They insulted me before I entered the hall. They 
waylaid and sought to assassinate me as I came out. My God, 
the speech of the Senator from Idaho [Mr, Borau], and com- 
ing from him when the country would expect so much and so 
different a speech from him! 

Romanism and Americanism! They are in deadly conflict in 
this country. They are at issue. I am an American and as an 
American I aim pointing out to-day the gravest danger that con- 
fronts the American Republic. I am pointing out an insidious 
enemy inside the temple who is secretly and noiselessly strik- 
ing down the constitutional rights and liberties of my people. 
I am pointing out an evil that is choking free press to death. 
IT am pointing out an evil that seeks to crush free speech to the 
extent of murdering a United States Senator who is trying to 
save this country from the dangers that threaten it. None of 
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these things appeal to the Senator from Idaho, strange to say, 
or to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. President, I want the people of the States to know that 
this issue is on in the Nation. Senators know it as well as I do. 
My resolution does not ask them to indorse my position. I am 
asking them to say nothing on that point. I do not care what 
they think of my position. I know I am right and I know that 
God is with me in the battle that I am fighting, and that is 
enough for me. I repeat, I know that I am right. 

I am willing to fight and, if need be, to die for the right; and 
if there are those here who want to encourage them to murder 
me, let them take that course and put their names on the record. 

No, Mr. President, I am not asking anybody to indorse my 
position. That is not involved. I am asking Senators to con- 
demn those who sought to murder me. I am asking them to 
condemn those, without the subject matter involved, who inter- 
fered with free speech when I spoke. I am asking them to 
condemn those who assaulted the great institution of peaceful 
assembly. I am willing to leave it with the Senate; but I 
want you to vote on it, Senators, and to vote now. 

Mr. President, I ask now that we may have a vote upon the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the resolution of the Senator 
from Alabama is not before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; it is before the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. No; it is not before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] objected. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Wisconsin objected to lay- 
ing aside the unfinished business, and the reselution of the 
Senator from Alabama is not before the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that the resoiution be laid before the 
Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Dill | 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Goff 

Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Harris 
Blease Harrison 
Borah Hatfield 
Bratton Hayden 
Brookhart Hebert 
Broussard Heflin 
Capper Howell 
Caraway Johnson 
Connally Jones 
Copeland Kean | 
Couzens Kendrick 
Cutting King Schall 
Dale La Follette Sheppard 


Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHipsteap] is ill and con- 
fined at his home. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. . 

RECESS 
I move that the Senate take a recess until 


McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 

Moses 

Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman, 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 


Simmons 
Smith 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Mr, McNARY. 
noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 28 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
25, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate April 24 (legisle- 
tive day of April 23), 1929 
GOVERNOR OF HAWAII 
Lawrence M. Judd, of Hawaii, to be Governor of Hawaii, vice 
Wallace R. Farrington, whose term expires July 4, 1929. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 24 (legisia- 
tive day of April 23), 1929 
MEMBER UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION 
John M. Morin. 
POSTMASTERS 

ILLINOIS 
Gladys W. Leavitt, Hammond, 
Florence M. Lozier, Humboldt. 
Grace E. Jennings, Murrayville. 

KENTUCKY 
Sidney S. Offutt, Georgetown. 
Allen FE. Bell, Moreland, 

MAINB 

Walton H. Smith, Lisbon Falls. 

MONTANA 
Leslie E. Robinson, Columbia Falls, 
Thelma F. Holst, Westby. 

NEBRASKA 
William A. Gunderson, Dix. 
Henry Ingerle, Elba. 
Bertha A. Reese, Pleasanton. 

NEW YORK 
George C. Myer, Highland Falls. 
Kurt Hoenig, Islip Terrace. 
Lucius Lennon, Purling. 
Elsey M. Doying, Scarborough. 
Julia H. Roche, Unionville. 
William §S. Frischknecht, West Albany. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Felix M. McKay, Erwin. 
Wyatt L. Stallings, Pinetops. 
William C. Barnes, Roxobel. 
TEXAS 

Crave R. Davis, Bedias. 
William A. Conner, Dawson. 
Phillip L. Swatzell, De Kalb. 
Chester A. Seott, Denton. 


3everidge P. Brents, Whitewright. 


VIRGINIA 
Bessie J. Deane, New Canton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, April 24, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, the manifestations of Thy glory and mercy 
are renewed every day; we therefore praise Thee and would 
seek to magnify Thy holy name. Pardon us wherein we have 
failed and rebuke us wherein we have been unwise and foolish. 
Through Thee may we continue to learn that the life that 
walks with God and finds its highest satisfaction in blessing 
men will live on in the beauty of its memory. The workman 
dies, but the work goes on, though the earthly form lies molder- 
ing in the dust. Oh, may we live in minds made wiser, in hearts 
stirred to heavenly music, and in labors borne of courageous 
faith in eternal realities. Hear our prayer for Thy name’s sake. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with an amendment, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 1412. An act making appropriations for certain expenses 
of the legislative branch incident to the first session of the 
Seventy-first Congress. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill and concurrent resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 5. An act making an appropriation for defraying the ex- 
penses of the United States Marine Band in attending the Con- 
federate veterans’ reunion to be held at Charlotte, N, C.; and 
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S. Con Res. 5. Concurrent resolution to print and bind the pro- 
ceedings in Congress, together with the proceedings at the un- 
veiling in Statuary Hall of the statue of Robert M. La Follette, 
presented by the State of Wisconsin. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 

Mr. Cotrtins and Mr. CuHristeau appeared at the bar 

of the House and took the oath of office. 
FARM RELIEF 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) 
to establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective 
merchandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis of eco- 
nomie equality with other industries. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, before the motion is put 
may I ask the chairman a question? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it the intention of the chairman to 
complete the consideration of this bill to-day? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We are going to try to do that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman try to 
House in session until that is done? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the wish of the committee. 
sire that it be disposed of to-day. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It is not the intention of the chair- 
man to not curtail liberal debate, is it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, we will permit liberal debate, of course; 
but I have expressed the desire to the committee that it be 
eoncluded to-day, if possible. That is the wish of the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1, with Mr. Mapes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, When the committee rose yesterday the 
Clerk had concluded the reading of the first section. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Fort] is a member of the committee and has been pre- 
vented from attending during the general debate by reason of 
illness. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey may be permitted to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from New Jersey be 
allowed to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
is it the intention to ask for further general debate to-day? 

Mr. TILSON. No; this is under the 5-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if is with a peculiar personal gratification that I find 
myself able to take the floor in support of a farm-relief measure 
which is also sponsored and supported by the gentleman from 
Iowa, the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. [Applause.] In the last four years, it has seemed to me, 
on more than one occasion, necessary to disagree with the 
gentleman from Iowa as to the nature and form farm-relief 
legislation should take, but I am sure he will concede to those 
of us on the committee who have opposed the particular meas- 
ures which he has advocated in the past the same sincerity of 
devotion to principle, the same desire to accomplish the result 
of economic equality for the agriculture of the country that he 
has himself felt and that to-day finds us fighting for the same 
bill. 

It has not been my privilege, because of illness, to hear the 
general debate, but I have read most of it with interest. It 
seems to me that now at its conclusion and as the bill is being 
taken up for reading for amendment, it may perhaps somewhat 
clarify the situation if we analyze afresh the purposes of the 
various provisions of the bill. I do not intend to go into detail, 
but simply to strike what seem to me to be the high spots in the 
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First, we are creating a board—a smaller board than has 
heretofore been proposed in the various legislation submitted 
to the House on this subject, and why? Because the board 
must be a board both for judgment and for action, and if there 
be one lesson which we must have learned from the other boards 
in this Government, it is that action is slow, if not impossible, 
when in the hands of a large administrative board. Conse- 
quently, we have vested this board with its small size, further 
with a chairman distinct from among the members of the 
board, in order to emphasize the point that somewhere there 
must be authority and responsibility for action. I believe that 
a board of the size and type and character set out in this bill 
will act, and I believe it is large enough to produce sound judg- 
ment and sound policies for the great industry of agriculture. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. While speaking of the board, will the gentle- 
man address himself to the question of the selection of the 
board as provided for in the House bill, as differentiated from 
the method proposed in the Senate bill? It seems to me that 
the Senate bill attempts to restrict the appointments of this 
board in a way that may be harmful. 

Mr, FORT. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the Senate bill, 
it proposes a board of 12, restricted regionally, so that one 
member shall come from each of the Federal farm bank dis- 
tricts. If I be correct in the assumption that a small board 
will produce action better than a large one, the provision for 
enlargement so that the Federal farm bank districts shail be 
recognized is undesirable. Again, as I recall the provision of 
the Senate bill, they put upon the appointive power some restric- 
tion of choice of individuals to be placed upon the board. That 
feature might be desirable, perhaps, if you were going to get 
away from the entire theory and purpose that is back of the 
House bill, and that theory and purpose is to re-create the indus- 
try of agriculture and to weave it into the entire economic 
structure of the Nation. [Applause.] If the latter, however, 
is your purpose, then agriculture needs every facility and 
every man of brains and ability that can be found in the whole 
United States, and I believe that the present President of the 
United States will find that type of ability and that type of 
service for the American farmer. 

The bill differs from the past bills in one other and, I think, 
very striking essential at the very beginning. It proposes the 
splitting up of agriculture into its integral units—into those 
commodities which in and of themselves constitute separate 
industries, 

Our past legislation on this subject has sought to treat all 
agriculture as though its interests were common. This is a 
manifest absurdity in an industry whose activities spread from 
Maine to California, through every climate, through almost 
every type of product known to the civilized world. It would 
be quite as intelligent to lump steel and iron and copper and 
motors and all the other great manufacturing industries of the 
United States into one group and say their interests were 
identical. 

This bill proposes at the very outset that the board shall 
split agriculture into its integral parts, that it shall determine 
whether wheat and rye are the same industry or different indus- 
tries—whether oranges and lemons and grapefruit are all cit- 
rous fruits, or whether they are three separate types of agricul- 
tural commodities and three separate industries. 

This is of the essence of the construction of a real agricultural 
policy, and it is the first time in the history of this legislation 
that it has appeared in any bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. In that connection, if this board minds to do 
so, it could put the machinery in operation as to one com- 
modity and ignore another? 

Mr. FORT. It could. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do you think that is a safe power to be placed 
in the hands of the board? 

Mr. FORT. I am coming to that in just a moment, if the gen- 
tleman will pardon me. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for 2 question on the construction of the language? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I take it that it is the intent of the com- 
mittee that this board, if it finds it proper to do so, divide the 
entire wheat crop into separate economic units; for example, 
durum wheat, as distinguished from spring wheat, and they 
in turn from winter wheats, hard and soft? 

Mr. FORT. I think that is possible, but 
required, 


not necessarily 
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Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from New Jersey would not 
contend that this board would be justified in declaring an 
emergency on one kind of wheat alone? 

Mr. FORT. The bill does not mention “an emergency.” 

Mr. RANKIN. What have you in the bill to take the place 
of emergency? 

Mr. FORT. 
agriculture. 

Mr. RANKIN. Very well; I will take your long-range, per- 
manent program. Is it the intention to put in the machinery 
for acting on different commodities? If the board does that 
on a commodity like wheat 

Mr. FORT. If the gentleman will pardon me, my time is 
very limited. But I shall answer the question. I have already 
answered it, I think. The board may split the commodities of 
agriculture, as they are commonly known or grouped. We are 
endeavoring to organize agriculture into its component elements, 
as other industry is organized. I am sorry I can not yield 
further. 

Mr. Chairman, we are proposing to organize each of these 
commodity groups. How are we proposing to organize them? 
And I may say this is also the first time this feature has ap- 
peared in this legislation. We are proposing to organize them 
by asking cooperative associations to elect a board of directors 
for the commodity, called a commodity advisory committee. 

We are calling upon the cooperative associations of agricul- 
ture, after the board has decided what is a commodity, to 
organize a board of directors for that commodity and thus begin 
the creation of an industry organization dealing with that 
commodity. We ask them to come together and to elect a 
committee of seven. What for? To act as the spokesmen of 
that industry to the people of the United States and to the farm 
board; to act as a controlling factor in that industry, just as 
a board of directors of any other industry controls its policies 
and its destiny. And the board is in the great essentials of 
its power unable to act unless it acts at the request of that 
board of directors chosen by the cooperative associations to 
speak for the commodity. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
yield there for a question? 

Mr. FORT. Briefly. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
gentleman at this time. 

Mr. FORT. Now we have done another thing in setting up 
these commodity committees. In the past we have talked here 
as though the problems of agriculture could be solved purely 
from the angle of the producer. There is no other industry in 
the world that attempts it. You will not find on the board 
of directors of a bank nobody but bankers. You will not find 
on the board of directors of the United States Steel Corporation 
three practical steel men, You will not find pn any of the great 
corporate governing bodies of this country men who know only 
the preducing side of their industry. Now, the representatives 
of the farmer who appeared before our committee recognized 
that fact. The representatives of the great cooperative asso- 
ciations of America came before our committee and asked that 
We arrange in this legislation for bringing the trade into council 
on policies affecting each commodity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. FORT. If I do not yield any more I ought to get through 
in 10 or 12 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Does the gentleman intend to discuss the in- 
surance feature of the bill? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

We have therefore decided in this legislation that in selecting 
their boards of directors, just as the stockholders in great indus- 
trial organizations do, these marketing associations of farmers 
shall select their own representatives, but that they shall in- 
clude in that board at least two men familiar with the other 
phases of the industry distinguished from those merely 
familiar with the producing phase. Remember, gentlemen, what 
we are trying to do here is to construct machinery that will 
produce economic equality. 

Economic equality implies the adoption of those methods 
which industry has found successful. And may I say here that, 
before our committee, there appeared in this discussion two 
fine, outstanding representatives of industry, whose evidence I 
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will submit to the House from the hearings as the equal in 
sympathy with the agriculture of America of any given by any 
men from farm sources. I refer to Mr. Amory, of the cotton 
millers, and Mr. Wells, of the grain trade. 

These gentlemen appeared and gave us very constructive and 
helpful suggestions, and, if there be any question in the mind 
of any man here as to the wisdom of including men of that 
type in our boards of directors of the industries of agriculture, 
I ask that he read the testimony of those gentlemen before our 
committee and be convinced. 

Then when we have set up this industry organization, we give 
to the farm board great general powers. I had intended to 
take some time in discussing those powers, but I am not going 
to to-day except to say that they are the vital, the essential 
factors in any long-range program. If Members will read these 
proposals, I am sure they will find in them hope for the future. 

Then we come to the special powers of the board. 

First we give it one-half billion dollars. This in itself gives 
it a very special and a very great power. Then what do we do 
with that half billion dollars? First, and properly so, we say 
that it shall lend out of that fund to cooperative associations. 
Why? Because it is the deliberate purpose of this legislation, 
backed by the party platforms of both parties, as I will show 
in a minute, to build up the cooperative-marketing association 
System in America, and, consequently, we have put loans to 
those associations first in the list of things that the board may 
do with its money. 

Second, we have set up machinery for establishing clearing 
houses. These are experimental organizations. Neither you 
nor I can say to-day whether they will prove successful in the 
long run, but it is a fact that they seem to have in them the 
germ of enough possible usefulness to make them vitally im- 
portant to some of the industries of agriculture if they can 
be worked out properly in practice. 

We have provided that these organizations shall be, and 
must always remain, controlled by the producers and owned 
by the producers. This we have done because we are admit- 
ting into the clearing houses, trade interests but, in admitting 
those trade interests, we have prohibited them from ever con- 
trolling the operations of the clearing houses. 

Then we come to the insurance provision concerning which 
the gentleman from Louisiana asked me. 

Insurance happens to be my major business when I am out 
of Congress. I am not clear, I am not convinced that the 
insurance provision in this bill will work, but I am convinced 
that it contains enough possible practical utility in it so that, 
if it can be made to work by the board and the cooperative 
associations of America, it should be tried. 

I do not believe that it will accomplish or can accomplish 
all that is hoped for it by its very able proponents from the 
Cotton Belt, but I do believe that some plan may be worked 
out under the restrictions in this bill on the issuance of such 
policies which will result in enabling cooperative associations, 
in certain of the staple commodities of agriculture, to advance 
to their members a sufficient percentage of the total market 
value of the crop to increase the scope of their membership. 
If this can be done, it is another step toward the organization 
of agriculture cooperatively, and, if it can be done, it is worth 
trying. 

Therefore I hope this provision will remain in the bill, al- 
though, as I say, I am by no means convinced it is certain to 
succeed. It is, however, so worded in the bill that its failure 
should produce no harm if it fails. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I should like to have the interpreta- 
tion of the gentleman in this connection on paragraph (d) of 
section 5 as to the limitations upon the board to make loans 
when that will tend to increase the surplus in excess of domestic 
requirements. 

Mr. FORT. I am coming to that in a moment, if the gentle- 
man will permit. 

Now, there is an important point of distinction between the 
treatment by the bill of loans to cooperatives and the establish- 
ment of clearing houses as contrasted with the establishment 
of insurance provisions and of stabilization corporations, 

The loans to cooperatives, the establishment of clearing 
houses, do not necessarily relate to or have any bearing on 
the fate of the commodity as a whole. They may be simply 
local. They may be simply for the benefit of some one part of 
the commodity in the case of the clearing house or the loan to 
the cooperative. 

When we come to the insurance provision or the stabilization 
corporation provision, however, we are dealing with something 
that affects the entire commodity. Consequently, the committee, 
in drafting this bill, has provided that neither the insurance 
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plan nor the stabilization plan ean be put into operation by 
the board except on the request and application of this com- 
modity committee or board of directors which we have set up. 

Now, why have we put this in? Because we are trying to 
organize agriculture that it may run and control its own busi- 
ness, and, since that is our purpose, we are denying to the board 
the power to act except at the request of the commodity affected 
in these two major propositions which affect the entire com- 
modity. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Then, why the insertion of sub- 
division (e), page 10 of the bill, providing that loans may not 
be made or advancements made upon a commodity 

Mr. FORT. I am coming to that in just a moment, if the 
gentleman will wait. 

Now, with this preparatory remark about the necessity of 
the commodity committee asking for the establishment of either 
insurance or stabilization corporations, I want to discuss for a 
moment the stabilization-corporation proposition. 

I think gentlemen will remember that, from the beginning of 
this legislation, it has been my belief that the maximum of 
effective aid that we can give to the so-called surplus crops of 
agriculture is through the stabilization-corporation principie 
and practice. 

The moment the Government of the United States or any 
other agency attempts artifically to bid up the price of any 
commodity of which we already produce a surplus it promises 
to the Nation nothing but a further surplus. [Applause.] 

Now, on the other hand, agriculture has suffered tremendously 
in the past from price depression not justified by economic con- 
ditions or the size of the crop. These undue price depressions 
are the reason why it is so often truthfully said that the larg- 
est crop produces the smallest return. 

There is an economic value in any necessity of life although 
translating that into exact dollars and cents for any given 
commodity at any given time is practically impossible. But the 
value is there. The value of any commodity that the world 
needs to-day and will need to-morrow can not be wiped out if 
the commodity is preservable. Consequently, we are offering 
to the American people here something which we have never 
permitted industry, and that is a corporate organization to lift 
off the markets so much of the surplus as may be reducing the 
price of any commodity below the economic value of that com- 
modity. 

What will the effect be? The effect first will be largely 
psychological. The thing that now happens to the farmer is 
that, in rapidly declining markets, he throws the commodity 
overboard without regard to its value, because he fears that 
the price is going to sink clear through the bottom. Similarly, 
the speculative trader throws the commodity on the market in 
increasing quantities in the hope that the farmer will dispose of 
his commodity at the bottom and thereby give him a larger 
profit. 

What do we propose to do? We propose to set up a corpo- 
ration enormously financed, far beyond the power of any specu- 
lator’s purse, beyond the power of any foreign interest which 
desires to sit out our markets and buy at the very bottom to 
which the price can go, and then we propose to serve notice to 
all the world that if the attempt is made to drive the price too 
low, we are going to buy. We will have the financial power to 
hold and to carry, and we say we are not going to sell again 
until we get a profit. 

What is that going to mean to the world trade in any of these 
commodities? It is going to mean that the bear trader is going 
to cover a little above the price at which he thinks this corpo- 
ration will buy. It means that the foreign interests are going 
to buy cotton and wheat a little bit above the price where they 
think the stabilization corporation is going to buy. Instead of 
further efforts to depress prices, these very adverse interests 
will buy and support the price. 

But, above and beyond all, the American farmer is not going 
to be scared into selling because of the fear that the price is 
going through the bottom. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman speaks about the price at 
which the stabilizing corporation will buy. What would de- 
termine that price? 

Mr. FORT. The board of directors of the stabilization corpo- 
ration will determine that. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the tariff affect it? 

Mr. FORT. I am not going to be on the board of directors, 
and I do not know what they will do, but the board of di- 
rectors of the stabilization corporation will determine at what 
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price it will be bought and sold. [Applause.] We are leaving 
that matter absolutely in the control of the farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be given 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
man yield? 

Mr. FORT. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman made some refer- 
ence to the cooperative marketing associations. Does the gen- 
tleman think there is that independence of attitude reserved in 
the bill with reference to the right of the cooperative associa- 
tion with the board that is set up? 

Mr. FORT. I do, and for the reason that nobody has a 
word to say as to who shall be on the commodity committee, 
but the representatives of the cooperative-marketing associ- 
ations of America. 

The board has no such power to pick these men as it had 
under the old advisory council plans. These men are the men 
ef agriculture and not of the Government. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This bill provides that the repre- 
sentatives of the commodity committee shall be paid by the 
board? : 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. And contemplates that they shall 
do other work for the board. Does not the gentleman think 
they ought to be paid by the organizations which they represent? 

Mr. FORT. I would personally agree with the gentleman. 
I think that may be wise. The objection to it would come, how- 
ever, that, in many of these commodities of agriculture, the 
cooperative associations are not yet sufficiently organized to 
enable them to set up and pay a committee at the inception of 
this thing, of the type that we need. Therefore I think we have 
to do it the other way. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like the gentleman’s interpreta- 
tion, because I am informed that probably he is the author of 
the provision on page 12, subsection (c) of the language provid- 
ing for loans to stabilization corporations: 


(c) Any stabilization corporation receiving such advances shall exert 
every reasonable effort to avoid losses and to secure profits, but it shall 
not withhold any commodity from the domestic market if the prices 
thereof have become unduly enhanced—— 


Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman kindly read the remainder 
of that sentence? 
Mr. BANKHEAD, Certainly— 


resulting in distress to domestic consumers, 


What is the underlying motive of that? 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, so far as the authorship of that 
language is concerned, I think it is taken verbatim from the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
three or four years ago. Second, as to the purpose of that 
language, there is, in my view of it, no one who will fix a price 
in advance. As I see the purpose of that provision, is this: 
We are here exempting in this legislation the organizations of 
agriculture from every one of the inhibitions of the Sherman 
and other antimonopoly statutes, but we put upon the stabiliza- 
tion corporation the one restriction, “ You must so operate 
that you do not squeeze the consumer.” And I take it that 
if they did operate to squeeze the consumer, the Sherman law 
might be operative, even as to a stabilization corporation. As 
I see it, that provision is again purely psychological. Rather 
than to say to any Government board, * You must fix the price,” 
we say to the directors of the stabilization corporations, “ Gen- 
tlemen, we are giving you this money to go ahead and operate 
on; we are not going to control the price at which you buy 
or sell. However, we expect you to make a profit, which 
means that you can not be foolish and bid prices up too high 
when you buy, but, at the same time, you must not penalize 
the consumer by withholding what you buy in the effort to make 
too great a profit.” To my mind, this provision will be very 
persuasive on the minds of the directors of the stabilization 
corporation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, And in the event that the board of direc- 
tors does violate the mandate of this provision, what would be 
the remedy ? 

Mr. FORT. I suppose possibly the farm board will retain 
some power to call its loans, but I also suppose—and believe 
it urore important—that moral suasion, with the implied 
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suggestion of possible prosecution under the Sherman Act, will 
be more effective on the board of directors of the stabilization 
corporation, a private enterprise for profit, than would be the 
specific fixation of a price by a Government agency. I may 
be wrong, but that is my own view of that provision. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I am sorry to decline, but I do not want to talk 
much longer. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to explain my views of the 
provision limiting loans where substantial increase in produc- 
tion might take place. That language has seemed to me to be 
perfectly clear. In the first place, the suggestion that, under 
that language, it would be impossible to do anything for the 
surplus crops of agriculture is absurd. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. At a meeting of the Committee 
on Agriculture this morning, at which the gentleman was not 
present, it was decided that the word “substantially ” should 
be changed to the word “ unduly.” 

Mr. FORT. That is at the bottom of page 10? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. And that will be offered as a 
committee amendment at the proper time. 

Mr. FORT. That word may perhaps make it clearer in the 
minds of some gentlemen; but, as I see that language, it does 
this: It says to the board, “ You may help the surplus crops of 
agriculture. Your purpose—indeed, one of your chief pur- 
poses—is to help the surplus crops of agriculture. But it is 
no part of your job to act in such a way as to swell that surplus, 
because we are now in trouble as a nation through too great a 
surplus of one or two commodities.” Certainly, no gentleman 
will contend that this legislation ought to be premised upon a 
line of action that will increase our troubles, and yet, unless 
some such language as this appears in the bill the board might, 
through its policies, put us into yet greater trouble by adopting 
such measures as will still further increase substantially the 
source of all our troubles—our common surplus over our do- 
mestic requirement. What we are trying to avoid, what we are 
trying to solve is the trouble that has come to the farmer of 
the United States from surplus. Do you want this board to 


go along a general line of policy that is designed still further 
to increase our troubles, or do you want this board to go into a 
line of policy which looks toward the diversification of agricul- 


ture, which looks toward lessening the troublesome surplus by 
helping to make it more profitable to grow nonsurplus crops— 
that looks toward improvement of the profit for every farmer 
by wiping out, so far as is safe to wipe it out, the surplus 
which has caused the farmer’s trouble? To me that language, 
as it is now in the bill, is of the utmost importance. I do not care 
whether the language is changed, so long as it remains as an 
indication to the board that their job is not to further swell the 
surplus of agricultural commodities, which to-day have this 
Congress in special session to consider a farm-relief bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Purnett the time of the gentleman 
from New Jersey was extended for five minutes.) 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, one more thing only on the bill, 
and that is that it defines cooperative marketing associations 
to be the traditional Capper-Volstead cooperatives, because 
those associations have proven their values to American agri- 
culture. But in order to safeguard against any distress where 
the cooperative marketing associations are not sufficiently 
organized to do the job it permits the board to give to other 
farm organizations all authority and assistance which it is 
permitted to give to cooperative associations. 

In other words, we still feature the cooperative marketing 
associations, but we also propose to help agriculture that is not 
yet organized to become so. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the bill. That bill was written 
to carry out the pledges that the great political parties of this 
eountry made to the people of the country, and ‘I defy any 
Member of the House to name one pledge which has not been 
acted upon. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I am going to read the specific language of the 
platforms, but I will yield for one question. 

Mr. CANNON. Wherein does it carry out the plan of the 
Democratic and Republican platforms to effect a change in the 
tariff? 

Mr. FORT. The Republican Party’s platform, so far as it 
contains any specific pledge, is as follows: 

We promise every assistance in the reorganization of the marketing 
system on sounder and more economical lines and, where diversification is 
needed, Government financial assistance during the period of transition. 
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The Republican Party pledges itself to the enactment of legislation 
creating a Federal farm board clothed with the necessary powers to 
promote the establishment of a farm-marketing system of farmer owned 
and controlled stabilization corporations or associations to prevent and 
control surpluses through orderly distribution. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural prod- 
ucts as are affected by foreign competition. 

We favor, without putting the Government into business, the estab- 
lishment of a Federal system of organization for cooperative and orderly 
marketing of farm products, 

The vigorous efforts of this administration toward broadening our 
exports market will be continued. 


These are the pledges of the Republican Party. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, will the gentleman turn over to the 
plank on the tariff? 

Mr. FORT. I want first to read to the gentleman the plank 
of his own party. 

Mr. CANNON. 
publican platform. 

Mr. FORT. Iam sorry I have only three minutes left. 
is the Democratic platform: 

Farm relief must rest on the basis of an economic equality of agri- 
culiure with other industries. To give this equality a remedy must be 
found which will include among other things: 

(a) Credit aid by loans to cooperatives on at least as favorable a 
basis as the Government aid to the merchant marine. 

(b) Creation of a Federal farm board to assist the farmer and stock 
raiser in the marketing of their products as the Federal Reserve Board 
has done for the banker and business man. 

(c) Reduction through proper Government agencies of the spread 
between what the farmer and stock raiser gets and the ultimate con- 
sumer pays with consequent benefits to both. 

(d) Consideration of the condition of agriculture in the formulation 
of Government financial and tax measures. 

We pledge the party to foster and develop cooperative marketing 
associations through appropriate governmental aid. 


These, gentlemen, are the pledges of the two parties. The 
bill, as reported, fulfills every pledge which falls within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Agriculture. It neither goes 
beyond nor falls short of what we have promised to the people 
of America. It is almost unique in the literal way jt carries 
out these promises and should silence, so far at least as this 


I want you to read that plank of the Re- 
This 


House is concerned, those who love to scoff at party pledges. 
[Applause.] 

One other thing on this subject. 
make it appear that we were bound to devise machinery “to 


Jentlemen have tried to 


make the tariff effective.” No such language appears in either 
platform nor in the speeches of the Republican candidate for 
President during the campaign. On the contrary, it was my 
personal privilege to debate the Republican platform before its 
adoption at Kansas City. The question before the convention 
was the adoption of a substitute plank indorsing the McNary- 
Haugen bill. In that convention I then stated and here repeat, 
“What is the McNary-Haugen bill and its proposal? It starts 
upon the premise that the protective tariff guarantees to every 
American producer the amount of the world price plus the 
tariff. Well, I take it that if the General Motors Corporation 
chooses to make three times the number of automobiles that the 
American people choose to buy, the General Motors Corporation 
will sell those cars for less than the European price plus the 
tariff. The same thing is true as to any commodity manufac- 
tured or grown. The tariff is fully effective on butter. The 
tariff is fully effective on wool. The tariff is fully effective on 
cream and milk from Canada. It is effective as to every com- 
modity of agriculture that the American farmer grows if he 
does not grow a surplus beyond the domestic requirements of 
the American consumer. When he grows a surplus the tariff is 
not effective, nor is it effective for the manufacturer who like- 
wise makes a surplus.” 

After this statement—the only one made before the conven- 
tion construing the “tariff effective” ideas of the McNary- 
Haugen pill—the convention overwhelmingly rejected the minor- 
ity plank and adopted as the sole pledges of the party the 
language I have read to the House from the platform. Cer- 
tainly, in the face of these facts, no one can contend that, 
expressly or by implication, the Republican Party is pledged to 
“make the tariff effective” on surplus crops. 

Our program, of course, includes revision upward of agricul- 
tural tariffs; the development of waterways to cheapen trans- 
portation; the reduction by various means of the use of sub- 
marginal lands; and many other measures of aid to agriculture. 
But, in it all, we are trying to help all agriculture—not as in 
past legislation, the surplus crops alone, for we believe the 
best cure for the surplus problem is to divert men now unprofit- 
ably raising surplus crops into the production of those things 
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we do need. This bill is the first step toward this great 
purpose, 

We do not place the Government in business. 
no price fixing. We give no subsidy. 
attempt no unconstitutional measures. 
soundness. 
farmer. 

Rather, we duplicate for him the machinery of other indus- 
try. We finance his initial organizations. We place him upon 
an unequaled plane under the law. We turn over to him 
the unhampered control of his own destiny, confident that on 
the farms of America there still exists the courage, the ability, 
and the perseverence upon which the Nation has relied for 
generations for the refreshing of its spirit and its leadership. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. I wish to proceed for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
was deprived yesterday afternoon of the privilege of speaking 
under the general debate. I hope now nobody will offer an 
objection to his suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
cuss this bill in my own way for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi 
unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there 
jection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object—after this address I think the committee 
should give notice that the rules of the House will be adhered 
to and will limit speeches on this bill to five minutes in general 
debate. 

Mr. QUIN. I would not ask for this indulgence but for the 
fact that I did not get an opportunity to speak before. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I think it would be extremely unfair to us to have yielded fur- 
ther time to the other side. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
from Illinois will not attempt to limit all speeches to five min- 
utes, considering what has just been done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I have no objection to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi having this extension. I do not object 
to his address. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
matter. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I submit this request as a fair 
proposition, if I may have the attention of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Wrir1ams]? I hope it will be possible, in view 
of the discussion of the gentleman who has just taken his seat 
{Mr. Fort] with respect to subsection (e) on page 10, I may 
have the opportunity to present the views for five minutes to 
oppose those views just stated by the gentleman from New 
Jersey for the reason that on yesterday as the gentleman well 
knows there was practically nobody in the Chamber, whereas 
now the whole House is here. We should have at least five 
minutes in which to express the opposition views. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. We can decide that when we 
come to it. I eall for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mississippi to proceed for 
15 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank the House for giving me 
this opportunity, and at the outset I wish to state that I am 
going to vote for this bill. [Applause.] In my judgment, this 
committee has gone a long way in this program. While, of 
course, it does not come up to what some of us expected, yet 
I believe it to be my duty to support the bill which has been 
brought out here. All of you who know me know that I stand 
for the equalization fee, and in the absence of that I stand 
most emphatically for the debenture plan. But in view of the 
opposition of the President, who has the power not only to veto 
this bill but to practically control his party and some of my own 
party [laughter], I realize that my views stand only in the 
far distance as to what will finally be enacted into legislation. 

What you have before you now is not an economic dream but 
is practical, and the Government, through this bill, will go a 
long way in its atfempt to help the farmer help himself. The 
legislation advocated in this bill does not directly help the 
farmer but it puts a great weapon in his hands to help himself. 

This measure, my friends, places it in the power of the 
farmers of the United States, if they will unite, to control in 
reality the price of farm products. It is up to the farmers 
of the United States to organize into these cooperatives. Do 
you mean to say or would any man who really understands 


We authorize 
We impose no tax. We 
We avoid economie un- 
We urge no Government control of the American 


asks 
ob- 


I wanted an opportunity to speak on this 
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this bill that it amounts to naught for the Government, 
through its great agencies and power, to put up $500,000,000 
of Jawful United States money for the farmers in order that 
they may, through legitimate sources of their cooperatives, hold 
the surplus off the market. 

Any man wust admit that this is going a long way. This 
Government has not done this directly for the man who manu- 
factures shoes and clothing, although it has done more for 
that man through another source, called the thieving robber tariff. 
{Laughter and applause.] You do not give that to the farmer, 
but you are giving the farmers in this bill a chance, if 90 
per cent of them join it, to control the price of their prod- 
ucts—cotton, corn, wheat, beef, mutton, dairy products, and 
all of the real staple commodities that are produced on the 
farm, 

My friends, 


say 


get it out of your minds that the farmer is 
independent. He is dependent, and this is one reason I would 
go farther for him and would give him the benefit of the 
debenture plan. 

I read what the President of the United States said, and in 
his statement he met himself coming back. He stated it would 
not do any good and at the same time he said it would ruin 
the prices abroad. 

Kvery man knows that if you are going to allow the farmers 
of cotton or the farmers who are producing wheat or any other 
commodity that is exported to the foreign countries of this 
earth to get a rain check for all that goes abroad, then the 
amount that is sold in the United States must bring the same 
price. I am a cotton farmer. You give me $10 a bale in a 
certificate to be paid out of the custom receipts of the United 
States for every bale of cotton I send abroad, and if a man 
over here who is buying cotton fails to give me $100 a bale, if 
I can get $90 plus the $10 for cotton abroad, do you not know 
that my cotton is going abroad to England, Scotland, Wales, 
Germany, Asia, or anywhere else? 

This is what the debenture plan would do, but I realize that 
the powers that be are not going to give the farmers of this 
country any such advantage as that. You give it to the man 
who manufactures your steel, you give it to the man who manu- 
factures the coat on your back, the shoes on your feet, and the 
hat on your head, but I will be damned if you are ever going 
to give it to the man who stands behind the plow. [Applause. ] 
When you give the manufacturer this tariff that enables him to 
prey upon the farmer and the average laboring man and woman 
of this Republic, you are giving him a special privilege, and 
you are giving him more than the debenture that would go to 
the farmer for the export of his surplus crops, and yet I have 
sense enough to know you are not going to do it, but the time 
will come when that will be enacted into law, because this 
splendid bill that you have here now is going to prove to the 
people of the United States that it is not sufficient, and it is 
going to become the political necessity of the Republican Party 
to finally come either to the equalization fee or this debenture 
plan that the President now opposes. 

One of these two planus wil! give the farmers of this Republic 
a square deal in comparison with the manufacturers of this 
country. 

We all know that this man behind the plow is forced to pay 
tribute to the manufacturer. He is bound to reach in his pocket 
and pay out this amount, multiplied by five, that you call a 
tariff, on the things that he must consume, while the products 
that he raises must go into an open market. Two-thirds of his 
cotton goes across the seas to be manufactured into fabric. He 
is prevented, unless you have the debenture plan, from receiving 
the same advantage that the man who sells the steel that he 
uses to plow the ground, 

It is manifest that in the course of years the Congress will 
meet the situation that this debenture plan would meet for the 
farmers of this Republic. Some will say, of course, that this 
is crazy talk. You said it was crazy when these poor, third- 
party populite farmers met in Ocala, Fla., and wrote a plat- 
form, but both the Democratic and Republican Parties stole 
that thunder and have enacted into law from 85 to 90 per cent 
of the things you said those crazy farmers were advocating. 
[| Applause. | 

These very things that they advocate and which you have gone 
back on in the declarations of the Republican Party, will, in the 
course Of 15 or 20 years, be enacted into law. 

The farmer can exist but he can make no money. Some are 
losing their farms, some homes ure going for taxes and mort- 
gages, but the people of the United States are finally going to 
rise to meet the exigencies of the occasion and give the farmers 
this advantage that has been given to the powerful and the few. 

Years will come and years will go. The people of the United 
States are going to do the just thing by their Representatives 
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in Congress. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DickINsoNn] ought 
not to be condemned. He has been criticized for going back on 
the equalization fee. He did not go back, he could not help 
himself. You all know that he is for the equalization fee now 
just like he was a year ago or two years ago. He is just like me 
only he has to bark for the gentleman in the White House and 
I do not. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Iowa realized 
then and he realizes now that the legislation proposed was 
really what the people wanted for the farmers. 

He said that the farmers voted on the question last fall. 
Do you know that they voted on religion and whisky and 
not on the equalization fee? The farmers of Iowa would not 
vote for a Democrat if he offered them $5 a bushel for grain. 
They would not vote for the Democratic candidate because he 
was a Roman Catholic, they would not vote for him because 
he wanted to modify the prohibition law. You know that they 
did not vote on the question of the equalization fee, for that 
never entered their minds. 

Now, the gentleman in the White House is the power and he 
is not going to stand for legislation that puts the debenture 
plan or equalization fee into the law. That is why it would be 
nonsense for the Congress of the United States to turn down this 
bill that you have before you now and take the chances of 
getting nothing. The sensible thing to do is to accept this bill, 
send it to the President, let them try out its provisions and see 
what it will do. [Applause.] 

When they realize that it does not meet their expectations 
they will call on my friend from Iowa and others to come back 
with the equalization fee or the debenture plan. As sensible 
and practicable men of standing in the communities we should 
pass this bill, send it to the President and let him put his 
name on it, and say to the farmers, “Go out and organize co- 
operative associations, get all the farmers you can to come in, 
and control the price of your product—you farmers that work 
all day from early dawn until late at night with shabby 
clothes, getting the lowest wages of any class of laborers, or- 
ganize yourselves and get into the cooperative association; and 
if this board that is to be appointed by the President has any 
milk of human kindness in their hearts they will dish out the 
$500,000,000 gold in order to enable you to control your sur- 
plus product. Let them fix it so that your wives can wear 
nice clotaes, your children can be respectably clothed and be 
sent to school, so that you can pay the mortgage off on your 
home, so that you can pay the preacher, pay the doctor, so that 
you can throw out your chest and say: ‘I am as good as the 
manufacturer of steel, the manufacturer of shoes, and the 
manufacturer of clothing.’ ” 

It is time that the Congress of the United States did some- 
thing that we know will be effective, that will not be turned 
down; so that these people who are dependent on us, holding 
their watchful eyes on the Capitol of the United States to see 
whether there are any pledges made, and if such pledges were 
made whether those pledges are enacted into law, and bring 
the relief that they expect. If it is tried out and found all 
right, they will say “God bless Congress that enacted it into 
law”; if found wrong—as I believe much of it will be—then 
they will say, “ We want a law that carries the debenture plan 
or the equalization fee.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I tried to get recognition a 
little while ago. I am a member of the committee and I think 
I should be recognized first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not see the gentleman 
from Georgia on his feet. 

Mr. LARSEN. I was on my feet a moment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LARSEN. I thought the Chair would remember that I 
was on my feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


The Chair has already recognized the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LARSEN. Go ahead. I wanted to see what the policy 
of the Chair would be. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the Chair can not tell whether 
a gentleman wants recognition unless he stands on his feet. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. BurTNESS: Page 2, in line 10, strike out 
the word “and,” insert a comma, [In line 11, before the word “ sur- 
pluses,” insert “and marketing.” In line 12, after the word “ distribu- 
tion,” insert “and efficient selling methods,” so the clause affected will 
read “and by aiding in preventing, controlling, and marketing sur- 
pluses in any agricultural commodity through orderly production and 


distribution and efficient selling methods so as to maintain advantageous | 


domestic markets,” ete. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of | 


the committee, I told you yesterday that I am in favor of this 
bill. I do not want to propose a single amendment which I 
would feel would be out of harmony with the general purposes 
of the bill. 
to get recognition on to submit to the House, any one of which 
I believe would be heartily approved by the Committee on 
Agriculture if they could have had a meeting and have given 
me 5 or 10 minutes to submit them. 

I was very glad to hear from the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. WitttAMs] on the floor a few minutes ago that the com- 
mittee this morning agreed to change the word “ substantially ” 
to the word “unduly” in the limitation of loans provision. 
That is the suggestion that I made in my colloquy with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumMNerRs] yesterday afternoon, It 
is a worth-while improvement. 

I say that all of these amendments I expect to offer this 
afternoon, with but one exception, are in that class; strictly 
in harmony with the intent and purpose of the committee which 
drew the bill. I do hope that when it comes to voting on them 
the membership will vote upon the merits or demerits of each 
as they see them rather than simply as a matter of mob 
psychology by way of general support of any measure that 


may be introduced, or in opposition to any attempt to change it. | culture on a basis of economic equality with other industries. 


The fear that has been in the minds of some of us, as I 
indicated yesterday, is the question as to whether the export 
surplus crops are entirely within the picture of this bill. 
I believe that they are. I am confident that it was the intent 
of the committee to keep them in mind, and all I am doing by 
this amendment is to propose, by way of supplementary guid- 
ance, just an addition of three or four words, or, rather, phrases, 
which will operate as showing the legislative intent to do so. 
I am simply providing that the protection, control, and stabili- 
zation of the current of commodities in interstate commerce 
shall be aided by this board, not only in preventing and con- 
trolling surpluses but also in marketing them through efficient 
selling methods. When you take the words “preventing and 
controlling surpluses” as they appear in the bill as reported, 
there is a sort of feeling coming to some of us, possibly because 


of extreme caution, that the legislative instruction might be | 
construed so that their main job is that of preventing and | 


controlling a surplus in the sense that the word “ controlling ” 
might be deemed preventing. 
has had a great deal of discussion and has been unable to agree 
in their various deliberations upon this word “ controlling” as 
to just how it will be construed. I am not concerned with that 
now, except to the extent that I would like to have it clarified 
so that there is no question but that the word “ controlling,” 
as used in that section, will mean that the board may, in its dis- 


merce, have the power to assist in the marketing of any agricul- 
tural commodity through orderly marketing. 

I sincerely hope that some of the members of the committee 
who speak with authority will be able to say that they have 
no objection to this amendment. You accepted the amendment 
that I proposed on the floor yesterday. This is offered in the 
utmost good faith. I believe it 
importance. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Dakota has expired. 
by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LARSEN. 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LARSEN: Page 2, 


The time of the gentleman from North 


line 10, after the semi- 


colon, insert “by providing for the cooperative purchasing of agricul- | 


tural supplies and equipment.” 


Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order upon 
the amendment. It does not seem to me that that is germane to 
the whole intent and purpose of this clause. This is for the 
handling of agricultural commodities and not for the purpose 
of dealing in threshing machines and fertilizers and things of 
that sort. It does not seem to me that the proposed amendment 
is germane to the paragraph under consideration, 
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I understand that the committee | 


| operation in many States of this Union. 


is of some considerable | 
| possesses unusual ability. 
The question is on the amendment offered | 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- | 


| excess of $10,000,000 annually. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia care to 
be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offered this same amend- 
ment before the committee a few days ago, and the gentleman 
from Illinois did not suggest at that time that the amendment 
was not in order, nor did anyone else. I think the gentleman 
was present when we voted on the amendment. Also at that 
time I was ready to offer and shall offer at this time, if this 


| amendment be held not in order, an amendment to the caption 


of the bill which certainly would make it in order, and, if 
necessary, I shall withdraw this amendment now and offer 
that. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is fair to state 


a that no point of order was made at the time the amendme 
I have three or four amendments which I hope | : - 


was offered in committee. 
Mr. LARSEN. I had pending at that time, and expected to 
introduce, and, if necessary, will introduce it at this time, an 


| amendment to the caption of the bill which certainly will make 
| it in order. 
| mote” in the caption of the bill the words “ production and 


That amendment would add after the word “ pro- 


effective merchandising of agricultural 
would fix the purpose of the bill. 

Now, if I understand the provisions of the bill, it does 
quite a good many things besides affecting the merchandising 
of the agricultural commodities. One of its purposes is stated 
to be to place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries. Now, under that term, “economic equality 
with other industries,” I think might be included the production 
part of the program. Certainly it is necessary for any manu- 
facturing establishment to look to its production end of the 
business; otherwise there would be nothing to market; and 
under the very terms of this bill, as already contained in the 
caption, it is declared to be one of its purposes to place agri- 


commodities.” This 


Unless we look to the production end of it we could not place 
agriculture on an economic basis with any other industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. In this 
paragraph containing the declaration of policy it is declared 
to be the aim of the legislation to accomplish several objects. 
This amendment adds one along the general line, at least. It 
seems to the Chair, that it is germane. Whether the committee 
desires to incorporate it in the paragraph or not is another 
matter. That is not for the Chair to decide. The Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I want it distinctly understood that I shall vote 
for this bill. I voted to report the bill out of committee, and 
I shall vote for its passage in the House. I now state to the 
House, as I stated last Friday in the discussion of the bill in 
general debate, that the bill does not meet in toto my tiea of 
what it should contain to relieve the agricultural situation. I 
offered before. the committee the same amendment that I am 
offering now. It is only fair to say to the House that the 


| committee voted it down, but in doing so several members of 
| the committee were generous enough to say that it was only 
| a question of time, in their opinion, when we would have to 


adopt this amendment. 
as a part of this bill. 


I simply ask you to adopt it to-day 
Such provisions are in operation in 


| many States now and have been in effect in Europe for many 


cretion, in the protection and control of farm products in com- | years. 


There is hardly a country of continental Europe to-day 
that does not aid in the production in the same way that this 
bill would permit if this amendment is adopted. The scheme 
I am asking you to adopt is known as the Rochdale plan. It 
has been in operation in England many years. It is now in 
It was advocated be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture by Mr. Hull, of Indiana, a 
gentleman for whom I have the very highest regard. I think he 
He came before the committee and 
stated that he was the general manager of the purchasing 
department of the Indiana Farm Bureau, and stated that the 
bureau was using this system of production at that time. He 
said they had found it exceptionally advantageous and asked 
that it be included in this bill. He also says there are two 


| organizations in the State of New York, both of which are 


doing the same thing, and that each is doing a business in 
He told us that the same plan 
was being pursued in Ohio, in Michigan, and in several other 
States, and that they had all found it highly satisfactory. 
Now, let us see what the conditions are that make it neces- 
sary for us to put such authority in the bill. The prices which 
the farmer received for his product for the five years, 1910 to 
1914, were only 34 per cent lower than the prices he receives 
to-day. In other words, the price of farm products in this 
country are on an average 34 per cent higher at this time than 
they were in the period from 1910 to 1914. But what is the price 
of the products that the farmer purchases? Those products are 
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to-day 57 per cent higher in price than they were in the five 
years preceding 1914. The farmers all over this country have 
complained and are now complaining that they must purchase 
in a protected market. The main complaint of the farmer is 
that he has to pay too much for the products that he has to 
purchase. 

Now, gentlemen, this proposed provision of the bill, if incor- 
porated in it, is simply to enable the farmer to purchase his com- 
modities at a considerably less price than he can purchase them 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN. May I have five additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Now, here are some of the things that Mr. 
Huil said they were actually accomplishing. He said: 


We made a contract with the Standard Oil Co. for the needs of our 
members in Indiana, and immediately saved them, on the terms of that 
contract, 16 cents a gallon on the purchase of lubricating oil, which 
amounted again to something like 30 per cent of their cost price of that 
commodity that they were buying. 

We made a contract with the Dunham Culter Packing Co. for our 
requirements of culter packers for Indiana, and on the terms of that 
contract reduced the purchase price to the farmer from $95 to $69 
apiece on those machines. We have the information that under the 
present cost of distribution—I believe the International Harvester Co. 
have made the statement; some of the large implement companies have— 
that it is costing them at the present time something like 45 per cent 
of the consumer's purchase price of their farm machinery to get it from 
the factory out to the farmer. 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


Gentlemen, the witness who testified before us said they were 
purchasing each year in this way and that the cooperative 
associations by this system of cooperative purchasing are aid- 
ing the farmers and reducing the cost of such commodities 
something like 30 per cent. 

Suppose the farmers of this Nation could all have such 
benefit. Take fertilizer, for instance. God knows that is an 
important item in many sections of this country. Listen to 
what the Federal Trade Commission said happened as to fer- 
tilizer some years ago. The Federal Trade Commission said 
that the cost of fertilizer had been reduced from 30 to 35 per 
cent. How? By the method of cooperative buying. 

The difficulty is, gentlemen, that these cooperative associa- 
tions do not have anything to advance to their members to 
produce crops. The consumers of this country want to see pro- 
duction and want to get the products as cheaply as possible, 
but if it costs the farmer 35 per cent more than necessary to 
produce, how is the consumer going to get a cheaper product? 
All that I am asking under the provisions of this amendment 
is that this board may loan to cooperatives for productive pur- 
poses, and I want you to remember that there is nothing in 
this act anywhere that says that the board must do anything. 
The amendment simply says that the board may, if it finds it 
advisable, make advancements to these cooperative associations, 
and thus the cooperative associations may thereby be enabled 
to make advances to their members and thereby aid in cheaper 
production. 

We have in another provision of this bill an item which 
authorizes the Government to lend money to these cooperative 
associations to go out and get memberships in the organizations. 
Can you imagine anything that would be a greater inducement 
for a map to join a cooperative association than to know that 
by so doing he might be enabled to borrow a little money to 
purchase his farm machinery or to purchase other supplies, 
such as oil or tractors or fertilizer, at something like 30 per 
cent cheaper than these products could be otherwise purchased. 

Now, who is hurt by this? Nobody is hurt and everybody is 
benefited. 

Mr. FULMER. 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FULMER. Under the gentleman’s scheme he is not pro- 
posing to interfere in any way whatever with any retail busi- 
ness, but it is a matter of giving the farmer a bargaining power 
to buy certain supplies that he really has to have in producing 
his crops, like fertilizer and certain high-priced machinery, for 
which he now pays a tremendous price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, this is an important matter. 
I think it is the very heart of the bill and I would like to ask 
the indulgence of the committee for an additional five minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, but I do hope we can make progress in 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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the consideration of the bill and that gentlemen will not ask for 
an additional extension of time. 

Mr. LARSEN. I would suggest to the gentleman from In- 
diana that we will make progress now if no one will make a 
speech against my amendment. We will then be ready to vote 
very soon on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. In reply to the gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. FuLMER], I would say that is exactly what we propose to 
do. The witness who appeared before the committee distinctly 
stated they did not want. to go into a general merchandising 
proposition, but they simply wanted the board to have authority 
to advance money to them so that they could make small loans 
to members through the association. I believe they purchase 
for the members, the members simply coming in and giving 
their orders, and they purchase heavy machinery, gas, oil, 
fertilizer, and such commodities as they may need, and do so 
7 greatly reduced prices by buying collectively and coopera- 
tively. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a spread of 23 per cent between the 
34 per cent advance on the farmer’s products and the 57 per 
cent advance on the commodities that he buys since the 5-year 
period from 1910 to 1914 and now. If we do not do anything 
else except to wipe out that 23 per cent which is the differential 
between those figures, and obtain for the farmer that equality, 
we will haye done a great deal. 

There is nothing mandatory about this. If the board does not 
think it advisable, the board does not have to adopt it, but for 
God's sake let us give the board some authority. 

When Mr. Hyde, your able Seéretary of Agriculture, came 
before the committee he said, “I favor a board with broad 
and comprehensive powers.” So do I, and therefore I would 
not create a board and at the same time hogtie it so that it 
would not have any power to function for the relief of agricul- 
ture. Unless this board functions, I tell you, my friends, the 
farmer will get very little out of this bill. [Applause.] 

The cooperative associations and the farmers are entitled to 
liberal loans for production purposes. The consumer of this 
country is entitled to get products as cheaply as possible. We 
are all interested in it, and I think, my friends, we ought to 
adopt the amendment. 

It is in accordance with the platforms of both great political 
parties. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It will serve to enable the coop- 
erative associations to buy more cheaply for their members and 
thereby will be an inducement for those on the outside to come 
in, will it not? 

Mr. LARSEN. That is what I stated, and, mind you, it is 
proposed that the Government shall loan money for that very 
purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. I do not understand why this ar- 
rangement would not interfere with retail business. If you 
could in this way buy a threshing machine for 25 per cent or 
10 per cent less than you can buy it from the regular dealer, 
and sell it to your members at this lower price, why would not 
the retailer in the future have to meet that price? 

Mr. LARSEN. The retailer should then sell to people who 
are not in the association. We are not now trying to take care 
of the retail merchants of the country, we are trying to take 
eare of the agricultural interests, I admit the gentleman in 
some instances may be correct, but which do you want to serve? 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” Will you serve 
the merchant or the farmer? ‘Tell me by your vote on this 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Does the gentleman think it is good 
policy to put all the merchants out of business? 

Mr. LARSEN. No; I do not. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Why do you propose something 
that will put him out of business? 

Mr. LARSEN. It will not put him out of business. 
not put them out of business in Indiana, has it? 
York, or Michigan, or Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. It seems absolutely impossible to 
put the organization in the way of buying merchandise without 
putting the retailer out of business. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Does the gentleman think that the 
cooperative marketing associations in borrowing money under 
the provisions of this bill would be prohibited from continuing 
their operations in buying commodities for the farmers? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


It has 
Or in New 
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Mr. LARSEN. As the bill is written they would not be 
authorized to do it. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. If they were working under their 
own capital would they not be authorized to do it? 

Mr. LARSEN. The board would not be permitted under the 
provisions of the bill, and that is admitted by every member 
of the committee—they would not be permitted to make ad- 
yances to cooperative associations for that purpose. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. 

Mr. LARSEN. If they had the capital they would not be 
here trying to get such loans and we would not have to make 
provision for organizing them. If they are not able to organize 
without the bill how are they going to advance money to 
members of the association? 

Let me say this: This system has been in vogue in European 
countries for years and there are retail merchants all over 
Europe. There are retail merchants in the city of New York, 
and yet there are two organizations in that State doing a busi- 
ness of $20,000,000 a year. The same thing is true in Indiana 
where they have done it for years and it has proven satis- 
factory. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall only take two or 
three minutes. This bill is a cooperative marketing bill and 
not a cooperative purchasing bill. The committee had some 
testimony, largely from my own State, showing theeadvantages 
that have been gained by farmers through organization in 
cooperative buying of certain commodities, While we had 
great sympathy with the plan now in operation in a number of 
States, the committee felt, after careful consideration of the 
subject, which was a new one, that we should have more time 
to go into it; that the business of purchasing cooperatively with 
money out of the Federal Treasury, the taxpayers’ money, 
necessitated our going into it much more fully. 

In our State I want to say for the benefit of the House that 
great strides have been made in cooperative buying, but they are 
using their own money just as they are in other States. To 
incorporate a provision in this bill authorizing cooperative 
associations to take out of the Federal revolving fund of $500,- 
000,000 the money with which to carry on their business with 
the threat that it would hold over established mercantile busi- 
ness is a dangerous thing to undertake, and not until we give 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


the matter more thorough and complete study do we want 
to do it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I said in the beginning that this is a 
cooperative marketing bill and not a purchasing bill, and that 


is true. This is not the only farm relief measure we expect 
to enact at this special session. If later on at this session, 
or in December, when the committee has had time to give the 
matter consideration, we feel that the subject should be pre- 
sented to the House for consideration, I am sure it will be 
done. I hope the amendment will not be agreed to at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. LARSEN] there were 31 ayes and 101 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the article “a,” 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. 


(demanded by 


insert the word “ coordinated.” 


Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
I offer speaks for itself. Its purpose and intent are patent on 
the face of it. I desire to use nry time to address myself to a 
more important matter of farm relief. 

It is impossible for me to express my deep regret and keen 
disappointment that President Hoover in his message to this 
Congress called to give farm relief did not even mention Muscle 
Shoals, nor did he use the word “ fertilizer’ in a single sen- 
tence of his farm relief message. My disappointment at Mr. 
Hoover’s silence with reference to giving fertilizer farm relief 
at Muscle Shoals turns into astonishment when the President 
is not silent with respect to his disapproval and opposition to 
the debenture plan proposed for farm relief. It is amazing 
that the President can be so vocal and come out so squarely 
against the debenture plan and be so silent on the Muscle 
Shoals fertilizer relief plan. 

No farm relief provided in the bill before the House will 
ever give to the South the farm relief which the bill intro 
duced by my colleague, Mr. Wricut, of Georgia, and known as 
the Madden bill, will give to the fertilizer-using farmers of the 
Southern States. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, would it 
have been too much to expect that Mr. Hoover in his farm 
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| relief message would say to Congress that Woodrow Wilson had 


a true vision and correct conception of the needs of his country 


| when he let it be known to the leaders of Congress that the 


national defense act of 1916 should provide for the production 


| of nitrates needed in time of war and necessary in the manu- 


| facture of fertilizers in time of peace? 








Would it have been 
too much to expect that Mr. Hoover, who was Woodrow Wil- 


son’s Food Administrator during the war, would commend his 
Could they not use their own capital? | 


chief for ordering Muscle Shoals built under section 124 of 
the national defense act? Would it have been too much to 
expect of Mr. Hoover before he prepared his farm relief mes- 
sage to request Members of the House from North Carolina, 
with a fertilizer bill last year of about $40,000,000; to send for 
Mr. Wricut and Mr. LARSEN and other Members from Georgia, 
with a fertilizer bill last year of nearly $28,000,000; to ask 
the Members of the House from Florida, with a fertilizer bill 
last year of about $15,000,000; to send for Mr. FuLMeEr, of the 
Committee on Agriculture; Mr. McSwain, of the Committee 
on Military Affairs; and other Members from the State of 
South Carolina, the record fertilizer bill in which State for 
the single year of 1920 was over $52,000,000; to send for the 
Members of the House from Tennessee and Alabama, so vitally 
interested; and to ask other Members from Southern States 
into a conference and discuss with them what should be done 
with Muscle Shoals and how Muscle Shoals could best serve 
southern farmers in getting them concentrated fertilizers for 
plant food at reduced cost? Would it have been too much to 
expect that Mr. Hoover would do these things with reference 
to fertilizer farm relief at Muscle Shoals in view of the 
President’s own published statements? From a most remark- 
able address, delivered by Mr. Hoover at Seattle, Wash., in 
1926, and which was distributed as a campaign document, I 
read to the committee the following: 

There are no more bitter quarrels that develop among our people 
than quarrels in respect to water. They quickly get from the realm 
of enginecring into the realm of emotion and the realm of politics. 
Litigation and politics create feeling, but they don’t create water 
supply. The largest part of all these conflicts and quarrels can be 
settled by the steam shovels and the pouring of cement. It is better 
that we spend our money on these rather than upon lawyers and poli- 
tics. And much of this tremendous waste in emotion and politics and 
litigation would disappear if we had definite coordinated national plans 
and organization for the development of our water resources. 


With this statement by Mr. Hoover, would it have been too 
much to expect that he call a conference of the Members of the 
House from the Southern States and say to them, “ Gentlemen, 
let us pour cement at Cove Creek and stop our quarrels about 
it”? With this statement by Mr. Hoover, would it have been 
too much to expect that he would say to the Members of the 
House from the South so vitally interested in fertilizer: “ Gen- 
tlemen, let us get out of the realm of emotion and the realm of 
politics, and let us get in the realm of engineering, and let us 
during the special session pass a bill that will put Muscle 
Shoals to work for the farmers of this country’? 

If he had invited Members of this House representing the 
South to such a common-sense conference, I believe we would 
have called his attention to what he set forth in his testimony 
before the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals in March, 1926. 
Mr. Hoover stated to the joint committee what he said he had 
set down as the general headlines under which bids for Muscle 
Shoals should be formulated. From the hearings I read these 
general headlines set down by Mr. Hoover, as follows: 


First. A 50-year lease upon the property. 

Second. The minimum amount of fixed nitrogen to be produced an- 
nually. 

Third. Undertaking to limit profits on the sale of nitrogen or ferti- 
lizer. 

Fourth. Minimum annual sum to be paid to the 
lease of the properties as they now stand. 

Fifth. Maintenance of the plant for national defense, in addition at 
all times to producing the minimum amount of fixed nitrogen. 

Sixth. Method of distribution of power which is not required for ferti- 
lizer manufacturing. 

Seventh. Net annual sum to be paid to the Government in considera- 
tion for the erection of Dam No, 3. 

Eighth. Provision for further minimum payment to the Government 
for increased water power at Dam No, 2 or Dam No. 3 by virtue of the 
increased primary power from the storage of water up the river. 

Ninth. Provision for maintenance of proper supply of power to the 
locks. 

Tenth. Penalties for nonperformance. 


yovernment for the 


I feel certain if Mr. Hoover had given the Representatives in 
this House from Southern States an opportunity to advise with 
him they would have stated to him that the Madden bill filled 
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every specification and condition which he enumerated before 
the joint committce except one, and that is the provision for fur- 
ther minimum payments to the Government for increased pri- 
mary power at the Wilson Dam and Dam No. 3 due to the regu- 
lated flow from the storage water at Cove Creek. We would 
have told Mr. Hoover that no such charge should be made for 
the storage water at Cove Creek, and we would have pointed out 
to him that a former chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee and later a Senator from Tennessee, the Hon. John K. 
Shields, had stated in an opinion which he furnished to Judge 
Hutt, of Tennessee, a. Member of this House, that the proposal 
of the 13 power companies to pay $20 a horsepower-year, or a 
minimum of $1,800,000 annually, at the Wilson Dam and Dam 3 
for the storage water from Cove Creek was “ without considera- 
tion and is void and unenforceable,” and we would have told the 
President that Judge Shields further said: 


These waters and the right to receive compensation for their value 
and benefits belong to the States and the people of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, and they have the sole and exclusive right to receive the revenues 
from them, 


If Mr. Hoover had invited us to such a conference we would 
have clearly explained that for the Government to make a 
charge for the headwater benefits from Cove Creek would in- | 
crease the cost of the farmers’ fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, and 
would be a tax needlessly increasing the cost of utility power to 
the masses of the people who consume it. We would have 
pointed out that under the provisions of the Madden bill, Cove 
Creek pays its own way, and we would have contrasted such an 
exorbitant and unnecessary charge by the Government on ac- | 
count of Cove Creek benefits with the very liberal and generous | 
terms of the Boulder Dam bill. 

Referring to the proposal of the 13 power companies to make 
additional payments at Muscle Shoals to the Government on ac- 
count of the benefits from Cove Creek, the Dearborn Independent, 
in an editorial published in January, 1927, and giving, of course, | 
the views of Henry Ford, expressed confidence in President | 
Coolidge in these words: 

We still refuse to believe that the President will approve any offer 
for Muscle Shoals that will permit such unfair and unnecessary capitali- | 
zation or that will permit bankers to collect interest from power con- 
sumers on the regulated flow of the Tennessee River to the tune of 
$1,800,000 annually. 





In this same editorial, referring to Mr. Hoover’s Seattle ad- 
dress, we find this: 

At Seattle, Secretary Hoover, discussing a national policy for the 
development of our water resources, cited the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land Rivers, where, he said, with adequate headwater storage provided 
there can be developed 38,000,000 horsepower. The Secretary of Com- 
merce truly said: “ The devotion of a large part of the power which 
could be created here for the electrochemical industry is a national 
necessity for industry, agriculture, and for defense.” 

This statement goes to the root of the national problems before the 
President and Congress on the Tennessee River. * * * 


And then the editorial asks how a large part of this power 
on the Tennessee River is to be devoted to the electrochemical 
industry when the power companies demand all the dams on 
the Tennessee, “and they demand all of them,” says the Inde- 
pendent. Further referring, of course, to Mr. Coolidge, the 
Independent says: 

The President must now make his choice between the power combine 
and the welfare of the Nation, and Congress must decide whether it 
will stand on the side of the power barons * * * or on the side 
of the farmers of the country who pay high prices for fertilizers, 


President Hoover must now make his choice, and the Seventy- 
first Congress now in special session, must decide whether it 
will stand on the side of the power barons or “ on the side of the 


farmers who py high prices for fertilizers.” Will the Presi- 
dent make his choice and will Congress at this special session 
make its decision? 

These quotations from the Independent, undoubtedly giving 
Henry Ford's views, make me believe that President Hoover, 
during this special session of Congress, will advise with Henry 
Ford and his chief engineer, W. B. Mayo, before he decides not 
to support the Wright-Madden bill which proposes a better offer 
than Henry Ford’s for Muscle Shoals. The Dearborn Independ- 
ent says this about Henry Ford’s offer: 

Henry Ford made an honest offer which at one stroke proved that 
Muscle Shoals could be completed by private or public capital, and he 
guaranteed to produce fertilizers. ; 


I feel that it is appropriate, and Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
committee will approve my reading into the Recorp Woodrow | 





Wilson's letter written more than 11 years ago to Secretary of 
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| War Baker, directing him to proceed with the construction of 


Dam No. 2, the great dam at Muscle Shoals, under section 124 
of the national defense act. 
THe Wuoitse Hovss, 
Washington, February 23, 1918, 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I refer to section 124 of the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, authorizing the President to determine the 
best means and adopt the most advantageous projects for the produc- 
tion of nitrates, and appropriating the sum of $20,000,000 for that 
purpose. Of this appropriation I am advised that there is an available 
unallotted balance of $13,785,000. 

The completion of dam and power house No. 2, at the Muscle Shoals 
on the Tennessee River, as designed and projected by your department, 
is, in my judgment, of vital importance in accomplishing the purpose 
of the law. I should be pleased, therefore, to have you allot to that 
work all of the aforesaid balance, after deducting the sum of $400,000 
which I understand will be required for the purchase of land required 
in connection with another project. 

Cordially and faithfully yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Hon. NewrTon D. BAKER, 

The Secretary of War. 


Now, gentlemen of the committee, contrast the patriotic pur- 
pose of Woodrow Wilson to safeguard the national defense of 
this country in time of war, and his desire to give fertilizer 
farm relief in time of peace, with the idle nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals anf with 88 per cent of the available power at the 
Wilson Dam going to waste during the last calendar year. 

The Wright-Madden bill carries out the patriotic purpose of 
Woodrow Wilson, and also carries out the views of President 
Hoover when he truly said in his Seattle speech that the use of 
a large part of the power on the Tennessee River in the electro- 
chemical industry “is a national necessity for agriculture and 
for defense.” 

If our great war President was alive I believe he would advise 
his war-time food administrator, Herbert Hoover, now the Presi- 
dent of our country, that we have no domestic supply of nitrates 
for national defense and for fertilizers, that the electrochemical 
industry should be fostered and favored on the Tennessee River, 


| and that the Madden bill should be passed at this special session 


<a in behalf of national defense and fertilizer farm 
relief. 

According to the figures of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, the cost of operation and maintenance of farm- 
owned motor vehicles in Alabama is $20,000,000 a year, and 
the cost of fertilizers purchased by the farmers in Alabama is 
over $21,000,000 a year. 

The cost of operation and maintenance of farm-owned motor 
vehicles in Florida is about $11,000,000 a year, and the fer- 
tilizer bill of Florida farmers is $15,000,000 a year. 

The cost of operation and maintenance of farm-owned motor 
vehicles in Georgia is about $25,000,000 a year, and the fer- 
tilizer bill of Georgia farmers is $28,000,000 a year. 

The cost of operation and maintenance of farm-owned motor 
vehicles in North Carolina is about $32,000,000 a year, and the 
annual fertilizer bill of North Carolina farmers is about 
$40,000,000. 

Since Henry Ford made his offer for Muscle Shoals in 1921 
Alabama farmers have paid fertilizer bills for seven fertilizer 
seasons, aggregating more than $130,000,000; or, in other words, 
Alabama farmers have paid bills for fertilizers since 1921 that 
equal the total cost to the Government of nitrate plants Nos. 
1 and 2 and the Wilson Dam, with powerhouse and locks, 
amounting to more than $128,000,000. 

The fertilizer bills paid by North Carolina farmers since 
1921, including 1928, have amounted to approximately $240,- 
000,000, which shows that the farmers of North Carolina in 
seven years have paid fertilizer bills amounting to more than 
the combined total cost of the nitrate plants and the Wilson 
Dam, amounting to about $130,000,000, and the cost of the Old 
Hickory powder plant near Nashville, amounting to about 
$86,000,600, 

The annual fertilizer bill paid by the farmers of North 
Carolina and Alabama exceeds the annual appropriations made 
by Congress for all of the rivers and harbors of our country. 

Alabamua’s fertilizer bill of more than $21,000,000 last year 
was more than $38,000,000 in excess of the total appropriations 
of $17,500,000 made in 100 years for the improvement of navi- 
gation, maintenance, and operation on the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries, 

The total fertilizer bills paid in 1928 by the farmers of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina, and Florida amount to more 
than $100,000,000. The appropriations by Congress in the past 
100 years for the total cost of the navigation improvement, 
maintenance, and operation of the Tennessee and Cumberland 
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Rivers, with their tributaries, the Coosa-Alabama, the Tombig- 
bee, Warrior, and Chattahoochee Rivers, amount to about 
$97,000,000. So we see that the farmers of these four States 
have paid a fertilizer bill of more than $100,000,000 in one 
year, and the Government in 100 years has spent only about 
$97,000,000 on this group of rivers. 

If the Government makes no more progress in the improve- 
ment of the navigation of these five rivers in the next century 
than it has in the last, it will require several centuries to 
complete the improvement of the navigation on these rivers. 

The fertilizer bill paid by the farmers of Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida for the single year 
1928 amounted to about $122,000,000, while the total cost of 
the navigation improvement, maintenance, and operation of the 
Ohio River and tributaries, excluding, of course, the Tennessee 
and Cumberland Rivers, amounted to approximately $125,000,- 
000 in 100 years. The navigation improvement of the Ohio 
will be completed during the present year. 

In conclusion, if we go back to 1881, we find that Henry 
Grady, the South’s prophet of rehabilitation after the war 
between the States, said that the increase in the cotton crop 
was brought about by the use of commercial fertilizers, and, 
if we go back to 1927, we find that Martin Madden, standing on 
the floor of this House, said: 


The farmers ask fertilizer relief at Muscle Shoals. They have a 
right to ask it; in fact, we have promised it to them, and now let 
us fulfill our promise by accepting the Cyanamid Co.'s offer. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, we have been considering this 
bill now for nearly two hours and not a single word has been 
read. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. We have plenty of time. 
be to-morrow and Friday and Saturday. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have had five days of general debate. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. 
anything on the bill. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PATTERSON: Page 2, line 3, after the 
word “ products,” insert a comma and add “and insuring the producers 
fair prices for their commodities.” 

Mr. PATTERSON. 
mittee, I shall address myself for two or three minutes to the 
bill and the amendment which I have offered. 
hamper and delay the bill, but I feel that the amendment that I 
have offered is in direct harmony with the expression stated on 


There will 


the floor by both sides of the House in discussing this measure. | 


I fear very much to leave this bill in its present form, since we 
are not directing the board to do much. I think we should 
make it clear what we have in mind and that the board can not 
only stabilize prices but can insure the farmers advantageous 
prices for their commodities. I do not desire to hamper the 
President of the United States in carrying out this measure or 
the board in carrying out its policies or the mandates of Con- 
gress, but I feel that it will be good for this Congress to go on 
record as having in mind that it is the intention of the Congress 
in this bill, if it becomes a law, to allow this board to have the 
power to not only stabilize prices and conditions but make an 


effort to insure the producers such prices that will enable them | 
The board | 
It may | 


to be on an economic basis with other industries. 
might then recommend further legislation on this point. 
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be that the board might be able to take some steps they would | 


not take now if they were appealed to in a crisis, and I fear very 


much that this bill when if is passed will be disappointing to | 


the small producers. Prices fall so rapidly sometimes that the 
until the small farmers—cotton farmers and wheat farmers and 
corn growers—would be absolutely ruined and their part of the 
crop be out of their hands before the board could take any 
action under the present policy. I appeal to this House and the 
distinguished chairman of this committee to adopt this amend- 


| ments which would greatly improve the bill. 
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ment. I have made it purposely conservative. I do not want 
to make it radical, but I do hope that whatever law we write 
here will give the farmer real help which will put him on an 
economic equality with other industries. I fear this bill in its 
present form will not do for the farmer what he expects and 
deserves. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I believe the powers of the 
board are as broad as can and should be made. They are to 
place agriculture on an equality with industry and to maintain 
advantageous domestic markets, so as to prevent the surplus 
from unduly depressing the price of the commodity, in other 
words to make the tariff effective. It is left to the producers 
in cooperation with the board to establish their own plan, and 
to market in their own way. Much has been said about the 
equalization plan. We have dropped that. Anyone who has 
earefully studied the bill knows that it will be in the power 
of the board and the producers themselves to establish an 
equalization plan—not an equalization-fee plan, but an equaliza- 
tion plan. You can not affect the domestic market to ad- 
— without equalizing the benefits and dealing fairly with 
all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ALLGoop: 
“current,” insert the words “and flow.” 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is just a perfecting 
amendment. I do not care to take up the time of the House. 
The word “current” indicates direction or tendency and the 
word “ flow” means volume. This indicates what shall go into 
the cooperative. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Page 2, line 1, after the word 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


| ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 
This is the first time that I have said | 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McFappen: Page 1, lines 5 and 6, after 
the word “so” in line 5, strike out “that the industry of agriculture 
will be placed” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “as to assist 
in placing agriculture.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
I have no desire to take up unduly the time of the House in 
eonnection with this matter. I have given some serious con- 
sideration, however, to this bill, and I have a series of amend- 
I realize, however, 
that the machine is set to pass this bill and not to accept any 


| amendments even of so vital importance as those I shall propose. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- | 


If this amendment should be adopted, at the proper time 


during the consideration of the bill I would also offer an amend- 
I do not wish to | 


ment to the title of the bill. In other words, I would strike out 
the whole title and insert this language. I would amend the 
title to read as follows: 


To establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective merchan- 
dising of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and to assist in placing agriculture on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries. 


It is my conviction that it is undignified for the Congress to 
overstate the contemplated effect of legislation. No one can 
successfully contend the proposed Federal farm board created 
under this act, or any other single act, can or will “ place agri- 
culture on a basis of economic equality with other industries.” 
Hence the bill offered should not so state. It should read, “and 
to assist in placing agriculture on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries.” 

The bill as offered is subject to the same just criticism as 
the farm loan and intermediate credit acts. Those laws reflect 
first conceiving of a mechanism for distribution of credit aid 
and then the making of the law to fit such mechanism. As a 
majority of those in distress were not members of the adopted 


| mechanism, there has been for years no end of promotion to 
board would not be able to take steps to stay the price falling | 


bring them in, but it has not been accomplished and never will 
be accomplished. The conditions precedent are impossible of 
actual application in many large sections of the country. The 
result is that the farmers of whole, large, important agricultural 
States have never received a loan through the intermediate 
credit banks. Those loans have gone to specialty cooperatives 
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in highly specializing single commodity communities. The great 
majority of farmers could not and can not attain unto such 
credits. 

It is now proposed in this bill to repeat and enlarge on that 
experiment. The same mechanism, known as cooperative asso- 
ciations, is adopted as the sole mechanism for distribution of 
aid, which means that these cooperatives only may receive aid. 
Their membership is a minority of the group or class in dis- 
tress. Hence if we are to create a fund of half a billion dollars 
for them, representing less than a third, shall we cling to this 
pet mechanism, even if so doing requires in fairness that we 
now set up at least a billion-dollar fund for those who are 
not—and because of conditions in diversified farming effort can 
not become—members of such congressionally favored mecha- 
nism? It is to avoid, so far as possible, the unjustness which 
will result if changes are not made in this bill that I wish to 
offer some amendments. If adopted they provide a fair deal to 
the producer and the consumer, to the farm board, and to the 
Treasury. 

Now, if this amendment that I have suggested and proposed 
is adopted, it will be my purpose to offer other amendments. 
I will state them at this time. 

I propose to amend page 2, line 7, by substituting the word 
“business ” for the word “ cooperative’; and on page 2, lines 7, 
8, 9, and 10, after the word “ associations,” in line 7, to strike 
out “and promoting the establishment and financing of a farm 
marketing system of producer-owned and producer-controlled 
cooperative associations and other agencies” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “and by promoting the establishment 
and financing, when and to the extent private capital fails to 
do so and the Federal farm board deems it necessary, of an 
efficient farm products marketing system or systems.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 
objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I object. ; 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say that I have not taken any time 
on this measure heretofore. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That is your own fault. 
were over in New York making speeches. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have several amendments to this pro- 
posed law. If the gentleman wishes to cause delay, I can offer 
them and speak five minutes on each one, or, if more satisfac- 
tory, I shall place them in the Recorp at this point. 

Additional amendments and an explanation of each are given 
here in chronological order, as follows: 

Amendment, section 1, page 2, line 7: Strike out the word 
“ cooperative” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ business.” 

Now, in regard to this amendment, the word “ business” 
should be substituted for the word “cooperative.” The word 
“cooperative” has been so used during recent years, and it 
signifies such different meanings to different individuals, as 
to be an unstable word. At best, as used in this line of the 
bill, it is limiting. Beginning with the Federal land bank act 
and down through the intermediate credits act, we have been 
promoting this word. Under those acts the word has taken 
on significance as applied to particular kinds of associations. 
In agricultural literature anything from a pig club limited in 
competition to the members of one family to farm women’s 
bridge clubs adopt the name. Surely we would only be mis- 
leading the farming public, less than 20 per cent of whose 
products are marketed directly or indirectly through or in any 
manner in connection with any so-called cooperative associa- 
tion, if we state as a declaration of public policy that we 
have set out to use public moneys to encourage the organiza- 
tion of producers into cooperative associations. That may 
mean anything out there on the farms! It may mean that 
mother, who has as much claim as father upon the term 
“ producer,” will anticipate funds to promote cooperative com- 
munity charities. The attempt later in the bill to define “ co- 
operative association” by limiting same to those associations 
qualified under the act approved February 18, 1922, is only 
another step in restricting the farm board in its effort to help. 

Under the banking and credit laws we passed to relieve the 
farmer, we confined the relief to a class of the whole class in 
distress. The result has been that only the cooperatives in the 
highly organized commodity centers have gotten any relief or 
use of the credit extended. Great farming States, where 
diversified farming is paramount, States like New York and 
Pennsylvania, have never had a direct loan in the history of 
the bank. It would seem from such experience and others I 
could cite if time permitted, that if we are to rely on a farm 
board to lead us out of distress we should not compel it to make 


May I have five minutes more? 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
Is there 


You 
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the same mistake we have heretofore made. Let us declare 
that it is the policy of the Congress to encourage the organi- 
zation of producers into business associations. Then, if the 
seductive word “ cooperative” is omitted by any sound business 
organization of producers, the board will not be constrained by 
our declaration to pay no attention to it. The word “ business ” 
is old, is broad, has a fixed meaning in the minds of the 
people. 

Amendment, section 1, page 2, lines 7, 8, 9, and 10: After the 
word “associations,” in line 7, strike out “and promoting the 
establishment and financing of a farm-marketing system of 
producer-owned and producer-controlled cooperative associations 
and other agencies” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“and by promoting the establishment and financing, when and 
to the extent private capital fails to do so and the Federal farm 
board deems it necessary, of an efficient farm-products market- 
ing system or systems.” 

What farming needs is efficient marketing of its products. 
Cooperative marketing has not, generally speaking, been suc- 
cessful, It is not known that it can be made successful even 
in the specialty commodities. So far as history to date dis- 
closes there are both geographical and climatological limitations 
on sustaining a cooperative. The taking-in of big territories 
has always meant death. Special climates, producing 1-crop 
communities and a specialty product, have seen some survivals 
of marketing cooperatives. Moreover, every Member of Con- 
gress knows that where diversified farming obtains it will be 
impossible to organize the farmers. From before the days of 
J. D. Brown’s testimony before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, until now, no 
witness has appeared who has said it could be done. The co- 
operative desire ran so high in these last hearings that two 
witnesses appeared, filled with the zeal of mastering things, to 
tell the committee they wanted a law passed that the American 
farmer might not ship his products in interstate commerce if a 
certain percentage of production in a given zone were in a 
cooperative, even of skeleton form, not to market products but 
to have to do with marketing by way of informing their mem- 
bers where was at the moment the best place to ship, which, of 
course, they would not know any more about than any one else if 
the Government news service were performing its function for 
all the people instead of only those who are interested for cer- 
tain reasons in promoting a so-called cooperative. 

In the first place, the Government should not be in the busi- 
ness with public money of promoting the establishment and 
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financing of any marketing system for any group of its citizens 
if its citizens with private capital are operating an effective 
system or if its citizens with private capital will come forth 
and do so upon their Government declaring through the farm 
board or any other authorized agency what is needed. No one 
doubts there are faults to be found in the present system. The 
Federal Trade Commission has found many, the most im- 
portant of which probably relate to crowded railway terminals 
and lack of railway belt lines, and so forth, but no Government 
agency has ever set up a plan of correction and said that is 
what is needed, and if private capital does not furnish it and 
operate it, then we shall lend public moneys to do so to the 
qualified ambitious investor and operator who will undertake it. 

In every campaign for farm relief there arises some new pet 
phrase which for the time being is rode—until it is ridden to 
death. ‘“ Orderly marketing,” for example, was ridden as “a 
storage horse,” “a withholding horse,” and so forth, for staples 
until those who knew something about the subject pointed out 
that irregularity of flow of staples to market was not a price- 
influencing factor, Finally, that truth was driven home. Now, 
at a time when the sympathy of every citizen is for the farmer, 
the new horse, “farmer-owned and farmer-controlled,” is the 
popular mount. But, after all, what we want, and what the 
farmer wants, and especially the vast majority who are unor- 
ganized and always will be unorganized, is an efficient market- 
ing system. It does not make any difference who runs it—if 
only it is efficient; that is, reduces wastes, operates at fair 
charges, serves the public well—both the producer and con- 
sumer. Therefore, why handicap the possible results which a 
farm board might attain by compelling it to produce the efli- 
cient marketing system through farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled cooperatives? 

If my amendment of this section is not sustained, then, 
indeed, have we again defeated the general marketing relief for 
farmers which we set out to obtain. If we are to have a farm 
board of able men, and are to expect and require results from 
them, why this limitation on their power and authority? Why 
rob them of the exercise of their judicial business judgment? 
Let their job be to find the way to the efficient marketing of 
That is a big enough job without telling them 
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in advance that, even if it is their judgment other, better ways 
are available, nevertheless their business is limited to promot- 
ing and financing producer-owned and producer-controlled coop- 
erative associations. As to the phrase “and other agencies,” 
tacked on to this sentence in the bill as written, no one knows 
that the phrase “ producer owned and producer controlled” is 
not its modifier. The contention already of some cooperative 
leaders is that it is such a modifier. 

Nor should we declare directly or by implication that the job 
is to set up one marketing system. There are no end of com- 
peting lines of products in farming. A fair deal may mean no 
assistance with this or that commodity already well supplied 
with facilities and in good hands. 

Let us protect the farmers of this country, the farm board, 
and the Public Treasury by adopting the above amendment, 
declaring it is the intention of Congress that there shall be 
promoted the establishment and financing, when and to the 
extent private capital fails to do so and the Federal farm board 
deems it necessary, of an efficient farm-products marketing 
system or systems. 

Amendment, section 1, page 2, line 11: After the word “con- 
trolling,” insert “to the extent reasonably possible.” 

The same argument obtains here as in the first amendment I 
offered to the bill. Some have said that there is sufficient con- 
servatism for protection of intent of the Congress to be found 
in the word “aiding,” but that answer is unsatisfactory. The 
Congress must not be placed in position of declaring it will aid 
in accomplishing the impossible. All agree that on account of 
weather and many other factors, complete prevention and con- 
trol of surpluses may not be had. We can, however, logically 
declare that it is the policy to aid in preventing and controlling, 
“to the extent reasonably possible,” the surpluses in any agri- 
cultural commodity. If we use such honest language, we shall 
not later be confronted with the assertion that we promised to 
prevent and control surpluses. : 

Amendment, section 1, page 2, line 11: After the word 
“through,” insert “assisting when and if and as the Federal 
farm board may deem advisable those engaged in.” And also, 
amendment, section 1, page 2, line 12, after the word “ and,” in- 
sert “/or.” 

As to these two amendments: 

As worded, the eleventh and. twelfth lines will be read into a 
promise not only to prevent and control surpluses, but also that 
it was to be accomplished through “ orderly production and dis- 
tribution,” and there will be an immediate demand on the farm 
board to produce in practice without delay Tom Smith’s and Bill 
Jones’s idea of orderly marketing and distribution. It should 
be made clear it is the intention of Congress that the board 
should act only if, when, and as it deems advisable. Moreover, 
inasmuch as it may frequently happen that in a given case dis- 
tribution and not production would be involved, “ or” should be 
added to “and” between the words “ production” and “ dis- 
tribution.” 

Amendment, section 1, page 2, line 12: After the 
“ maintain,” insert “as nearly as may be.” 

I propose this amendment, the adding of the words “ as nearly 
as may be” for the same reasons and with the same thought in 
mind I have given in support of my amendments previously 
offered. It may be our policy to prevent surpluses from unduly 
depressing prices for a commodity but the best which can be 
done may not at times accomplish this. Let us not make the 
mistake in declaring our policies of so stating them that they 
will be later construed into pledges of the almost impossible. 
Let it not later be said that we fooled either the farmers or 
ourselves. Adopt my amendment; insert the phrase “as nearly 
as may be,” and the world is put on notfce that in asking the 
farm board to carry out our policies, we have not asked, nor 
should the farmers expect, the impossible. 

Amendment, section 3 (a), page 5, line 2: After the word 
“in,” insert “ characteristics or.” 

Amendment, section 8 (a), page 5, line 6: After the word 
“in,” insert “ characteristics.” 

I conceive that “ characteristics ” 
in a commodity than ‘suse” or “marketing methods.” The 
marketing methods used in given instances might be similar, 
and the use of the commodity for food might be the same, but 
nevertheless the characteristics might be so different as to 
justify the board in designating a given product as a separate 
commodity. Thus, for example, pomegranates and quinces are 
both used for preserves and jellies, and in many instances at 
least are marketed by the same general methods, but the 
characteristics of these fruits are dissimilar. No end of illus- 
trations can be given. We should at least give the board its 
opportunity to meet grower demands for commodity classifica- 
tion. 


word 


may be more distinguishing 
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Amendment, section 3 (b), page 5, line 9: After the word 
“ cooperative,” insert “and other.” 

Amendment, section 3 (b), page 5, line 10: After the word 
“associations,” insert a comma and the words “and companies 
and other business organizations.” 

Amendment, section 3 (b), page 5, line 12: 
“least,” insert “four shall be producers and.” 

Amendment, section 3 (b), page 5, line 15: After the word 
“by,” strike out “the cooperative” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ said.” 

Amendment, section 3 (b), page 5, line 16: After the word 
associations,” insert “companies and business organizations.” 
In explanation of these amendments I would say that it is 
well known there is a division of opinion among the coopera- 
tives as to how advisory commodity committee should be con- 
stituted. The best opinion, however, based on common sense 
applied to the situation, conceives of an advisory commodity 
committee as composed of reputedly best minds having to do 
with the commodity in question during its production aud 
marketing, namely, of producers and handlers and/or proces- 
sors. Now, presumably this committee will be used by the farm 
board to get proper viewpoint. Why, then, should all members 
of the committee be selected by cooperative associations? Why 
not invite all associations, companies, and other business or- 
ganizations handling the commodity to establish, under such 
rules and regulations as the farm board may promulgate, the 
advisory committee for such commodity? It is easily conceiv- 
able that an experienced handler or processor, even if such a 
one accepted appointment by a cooperative association, would 
not feel free in giving under such circumstances his full, un- 
biased opinion as to the very matters concerning which the 
board seek knowledge and advice. There may be no par- 
ticular logic in making up even the majority with producers, 
but I have gone further than the bill and have stated that four 
should be producers, because the evidence adduced before the 
committee clearly shows that the cooperatives at least want 
actual majority control of these advisory committees. If it is 
going to be given to them, state it in language, but make sure 
that the representatives of handlers and processors do in fact 
represent handlers and processors, so that the board can get a 
real cross section and view of actual opinions for its guidance. 

Amendment, section 5 (b), page 7, line 9: After the word 
“cooperative,” strike out “association” and insert, in lieu 
thereof, the following: “or other association or company or 
business organization or groups of individuals constituting a 
legal entity.” 

Amendment, section 5 (b), page 7, line 10: After the word 
“it,” insert “or them.” 

Amendment, section 5 (b), page 7, line 11: After the word 
“in,” strike out “(1).” 

Amendment, section 5 (b), page 7, line 12: After the word 
“thereof,” strike out “(2).” 

Amendment, section 5 (b), page 7, line 12: After the word 
“thereof,” strike out the semicolon and insert “including if 
and when deemed advisable the.” 

Amendment, section 5 (b), page 7, line 13: Strike out the 
words “the construction or.” 

Amendment, section 5 (b), page 7, line 13: After the word 
“of,” insert “then existing.” 

Amendment, section 5 (b), page 7, line 15: After the word 
“ products,” strike out the semicolon and insert a comma. 

Amendment, section 5 (b), page 7, lines 15 to 20: After the 
word “products,” strike out “(3) the formation of clearing- 
house associations as hereinafter described; and (4) extend- 
ing the membership of the cooperative association applying 
for the loan by educating the producers of the commodity 
handled by the association in the advantages of cooperative 
marketing of that commodity” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “and including the construction of storage and, 
where the board deems same necessary and such storage can 
not otherwise be had, by purchase at reasonable price or satis- 
factory lease at a fair rate, the finding of the board as to rea- 
sonableness of price and/or fairness of rate to be final.” 

Amendment, section 5 (b), page 7, line 23: Strike out the 
words “cooperative association applying” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ applicant.” 

Amendment, section 5 (b3), page 8, line 13: After the word 
“the,” strike out “cooperative association” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ applicant.” 

Subsection (b) of section 5 as written in this bill will never 
meet the approval of any well-advised and fair-minded citizen. 
This bill provides for a revolving fund of a half billion dollars 
of the people’s money. The people are told this is for the relief 
of the farmers’ distress, but by this subsection (b) the farm 
board would be forever precluded from lending a penny of it to 


After the word 


“ 





anyone except so-called marketing cooperative associations. 
When anyone contends that even a third of the farmers of this 
country have any connection whatever with any cooperative 
marketing association he is compelled to count in the livestock 
shippers, who ship together to make up carloads, but sell sepa- 
rately through commission men, and the various bargaining 
associations who combine to get volume but are not marketers, 
and the community grain-elevator crowd, who own, as stock- 
holders or otherwise, certain storage but who sell individually, 
and others; and when anyone says a fifth in value of farm 
products as a whole are now marketed by cooperative associa- 
tions. he is driven to find tonnage and livestock in output of 
just such classes of endeavor as I have above mentioned. All 
this promotion by the Government in the past 10 years of the 
word “cooperative” has given a temporarily false impression 
in the cities. For a moment it seemed that the city folk would 
believe the propaganda and conclude that the whole class in 
distress—that is, all the farmers—could be assisted or relieved 
through this mechanism, the cooperatives, but they are now 
beginning to learn the truth, and before long they will know 
much of the whole truth regarding this unending attempt to give 
all the benefit to a small part of the whole class in distress. 
That was done to the farmers in the intermediate credit bill. 
Here, again, the Government is to set up a credit with the 
people’s money under the assertion it is for the relief of all the 
farmers, but it is proposed to permit only a small minority to 
even apply for the relief. This plan will build for farming 
bureaucracy in the country and political bureaucracy here. As 
under the intermediate credits act only the specialty farmers 
could gain any credit, so under this bill as worded only this 
sume class may borrow. It is all wrong. It is further peoniz- 
ing the farmers of the diversified-farming States for the benefit 
of the specialty producers. It is taxation without representa- 
tion. It is imposing involuntary servitude on the farming mass, 
and, if enacted into law, will prove a precedent for a brood of 
similar laws for the help of the few in the name of the many. 

If the object of the bill is to bring about effective marketing 
of farm products, and if the farm board is to be given the 
problem to solve, why limit the right to make applications to 
borrow to cooperatives, much less to certain cooperatives only? 
If all Christians were in financial distress, would we set up a 
huge Government fund and then say that only the Universalists 
might apply for relief? Do you think all Christians would 
thereupon become Universalists in order to enjoy the right to 
apply? If you think this comparison not applicable, just re- 
member that in all these years since the passage of the inter- 
mediate credits act the farmers of such great farming States as 
New York and Pennsylvania have never had a direct loan in 
the history of such bank! Why? Because they could not 
organize to meet the conditions precedent in such legislation ; 
and the same will be true of this legislation as now proposed. 
It will further help the few. It will further peonize the many 
if cooperative associations only are to be permitted to apply for 
loans. As the farm board is to be made responsible for the 
setting up of an effective marketing system, why not let it de- 
cide, as the cases arise, to what association, business organiza- 
tion, or group of individuals engaged in marketing this or that 
loan should be made? All are saying, “ Give the board broad 
powers!” Every cooperative association witness before the 
committee asked that, but some of them, I am sorry to say, were 
so harrow-minded as to suggest that the fund should be made 
available only to cooperatives, If that is done the action will 
live to haunt the party that does it. It will be a paramount 
issue in the very next campaign. The people, when advised, 
have some idea of fairness and will express it. All the people 
will be taxed in one way or another to make up this half 
billion dollars and the more which promises to follow. ‘That is 
giving to help, and donors must not be deceived. Do not tell 
the people of this country they are helping the majority of 
farmers by passing this bill as worded. ‘Tell them the truth, 
that you are helping a special minority of the class in distress. 

My amendment of this subsection proposes that any associa- 
tion, business organization, or group of individuals constituting 
a legal entity may apply for a loan to assist in the effective 
merchandising of agricultural commodities and food products 
thereof. Let the board decide where the loan of a dollar of the 
people’s money will do the most good in promoting the purposes 
of the legislation. 

To inform the public that the Government is not going into 
competing construction business I suggest the further amend- 
ment in this subsection to the effect that construction loans for 
storage shall be made only when such storage is deemed neces- 
sary and can not be had by purchase at reasonable price or 
satisfactory lease at a fair rate, the finding of the board as to 
reasonableness of price and/or fairness of rate to be final 
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If we are to open the right to make application for leans to 
others than certain cooperatives, then the amendments I have 
suggested in line 23, page 7, and line 13, page 8, must, for con- 
sistency’s sake, be adopted; that is, the substituting of the word 
“applicant” for the phrase “ cooperative association.” 

Amendment, section 5 (c), page 8, lines 24 and 25: Strike out 
all of lines 24 and 2h 

Amendment, section 5 (c), page 9, lines 1 to 22, inclusive: 
Strike out all of lines 1 to 22, inclusive. 

The whole of subsection (c), beginning on page 8, should be 
omitted. If any cooperative association may borrow, then if 
any so-called clearing house is formed and it meets the condi- 
tions of being a cooperative, there is no need for all this sub- 
section. It is evident to all that “clearing house” is a phrase 
without definition through history. Two men, a Mr. Conn, who 
was formerly employed by the railways and may yet have rail- 
way connections, and Mr. Lloyd Tenny, formerly of our Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, suddeniy appeared in California and 
began trying out new things in the name of cooperation. The 
committee was led to believe that these gentlemen had suc- 
ceeded in getting together an organization which had marketing 
control of a large percentage of vine and tree products. Noth- 
ing could be further from the facts. Their contract did not 
control the product for marketing. The new contract, which 
they are now endeavoring to get the farmers to sign, would in 
a measure do so, but it is not signed, and there is no assurance 
it will be. Therefore, there is no history, even in one State, 
for any new so-called clearing-house theories. All the old 
theories as to any such action have failed. There could not 
possibly have been given importance and special attention to this 
so-called clearing house as appears in this bill were its lack 
of present importance in the farm products marketing world 
understood. This subsection (c) is an attempt to build up 
legislatively another mechanism, the pet of men promoting it in 
California, and thus bring it into the sunlight for especial 
notice by the farm board when funds are to be lent. Every 
other advocate of a pet scheme or mechanism is entitled to the 
same attention or all to no especial mention or attention 
in this bill. The plan envisions independent dealers, handlers, 
distributors, and processors in an association, presumably 
farmer owned and farmer controlled. If the board wishes to 
compel group borrowing, in order to effect proper marketing, 
will not the conditions of the lending prove more effectual in 
obtaining results than for the Congress now to set up this or 
that pet, but untried, plan as the child for special endeavor or 
favor? If the clearing house, suggested by the bill as now 
worded, is a cooperative, then the bill as worded has given it 
plenty of opportunity to borrow without especially mentioning 
and magnifying it. 

To eliminate all of this subsection (c) is good legislation, in- 
juring none and avoiding the pitfall of unfulfilled prophecies. 

As Mr Bayard, editor of the Pennsylvania Farmer, says: 


It is not possible for the Congress to establish a new marketing 
system by petting new and too briefly tried schemes, whether cooperative 
or not, 


Amend the bill as I have suggested so as to give all agencies 
engaged in marketing an opportunity to demonstrate to the 
farm board that their particular plan or plans are the most 
effective, and then let the farm board determine where it will 
lend our dollars. Do not compel the board to render relief 
through particular mechanisms, and especially do not compel 
the board to favor, or suggest to it that the Congress favors, 
this or that pet mechanism and that it should be fostered or 
favored. If we have an able board, it will take care of itself 
and the country on such an issue as this particular one if it 
is not handicapped by our actions now. 

Amendment, section 5 (d), page 9, line 23: Strike out “(d)” 
and insert “(¢).” 

Amendment, section 5 (c), page 9, line 24: After the word 
“associations” insert a comma and the words “ composed solely 
of producers of farm products.” 

Amendment, section 5 (c), page 10, line 2: Strike out “the,” 
which is the first word of said ling, and insert the word 
* such.” 

Amendment, section 5 (e), page 10, line 21: Strike out “(e)” 
and insert “(d).” 

Amendment, section 6 (a-3), page 11, line 13: After the word 
“cooperative” strike out “associations handling the” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “or other associations or 
companies or other business organizations handling the.” 

Amendment, section 6 (a-4), page 11, lines 17 and 18: After 
the word “cooperative” strike out “associations not stock- 
holders or members of the corporation’’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “or other associations and companies 
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and business organizations handling the commodity and not 
stockholders or members of the stabilization corporation.” 

The six amendments I last above proposed are to make the 
bill consistent with what has gone before under my amend- 
ments opening up the right to others than cooperatives engaged 
in handling and marketing to apply for loans. 

Amendment, section 6 (c), page 12, line 10: After the word 
“become,” strike out “ unduly enhanced resulting in distress,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “so enhanced as to 
result in unfairness.” 

This proposed amendment should be made as an evidence of 
the Congress dealing fairly with the consumers, without whose 
cooperation in the end all these farm relief proposals will fall 
flat. It is not fair to th®m to say that withholding of food 
products may take place until distress to them results. We are 
using their money in an attempt to relieve farming distress. 
Shall we use it with such lack of fairness as that through its 
use the donors may be led to distress? No; let us be fair. The 
wording I suggest is “ but it shall not withhold any commodity 
from the domestic market if the prices thereof have become so 
enhanced as to result in unfairness to domestic consumers.” 
Under such a wording the Federal Trade Commission and the 
courts will be given their opportunity to decide on what is and 
what is not fair. The test will not be whether or not the con- 
sumers are in distress because of the withholding, but whether 
or not longer withholding in a given instance works unfairness. 

Amendment, section 8 (b), page 14, lines 3 to 16: Strike out 
all of lines 3 to 16, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof a comma 
and the words “or such other association of producers of farm 
products as the board may from time to time deem representa- 
tive and responsible.” 

I suggest this emendment in the interest of the great number 
of cooperatives who are not organized under the act approved 
February 18, 1922. We are proposing relief. We should not be 
so married to our pet mechanism for distribution thereof as to 
endeavor now to compel any of the distressed to jump through 
the hoop we hold up. If an association is organized under any 
law it is an entity as fit to deal with, and with as much right 
before the board with its troubles, as anyone. 

Amendment, section 8 (d), page 15, line 1: After the word 
“ cooperative,” insert “or other.” 

Amendment, section 8 (d), page 15, line 2: After the word 
“association ” where it first appears, insert “ or any company or 
business organization or.” 

Amendment, section 8 (d), page 15, line 2: After the word 
“ corporation,” strike out “ clearing house association.” 

Amendment, section 8 (d), page 15, line 3: After the word 
“committee,” insert “or individual.” 

Amendment, section 8 (d), page 15, line 5: After the word 
“ association,” insert “company, business organization, stabili- 
zation.” 

Amendment, section 8 (d), page 15, line 8: After the word 
“ association,” insert “company, business organization, stabili- 
zation.” 

Amendment, section 8 (d), page 15, line 10: After the word 
“thereof,” insert “or any individual.” 

The amendments in this subsection (d), page 15, are all for 
the purpose of conforming to the previously offered amend- 
ments as to classes of applicants for loans. If applicants are 
not to be confined to cooperatives, then others working with 
the board and receiving information from it in confidence should 
all be subjected to like penalties for recited violations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment, which I offer by way of a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLuAck of New York: Strike out all of 
section 1 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That there is hereby declared to be an emergency in the agricultural 
industry of the country. This is due to a surplus of certain agricul- 
tural commodities and also to a lack of a market for certain agri- 
cultural commodities, 

“Sec. 2, There is hereby established a Federal farm beverage board 
in the Department of Agriculture to consist of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, they to be selected from 15 names 
to be presented to the Secretary of Agriculture by a convention of 
farm organizations and cooperative marketing associations, to be held 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the city of Washington, D. C., 30 days after the passage of this act. 

“Sc, 3. (a) Each member of the board shall be paid an annual 
salary of $15,000. 
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“(b) The board may make such regulations as are necessary to the 
functions vested in it by this act. 

“(c) May (1) appoint and, in accordance with the classification act 
of 1923, fix the salaries of a secretary and such experts and subject 
to the provisions of the civil-service laws, such other officers and em- 
ployees, and (2) make such expenditures (including expenditures for 
rent and personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, for 
law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and 
binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the functions vested 
in the board and as may be provided for by the Congress from time to 
time. All expenditures of the board shall be allowed and paid upon the 
presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman. 

“Sec. 4. The board may grant licenses, to expire at the end of one 
year from the date of issuance, to farm organizations and cooperative 
marketing associations for the processing and selling beer and wine 
containing aleohol for beverage purposes, providing such are not in- 
toxicating in fact. The board may issue licenses for one year to farm 
organizations snd cooperative marketing associations for the processing 
and selling of alcoholic beverages for medical and sacramental purposes 
and of industrial alcohol for farm purposes. ‘The board shall fix the 
fees for such licenses and issue stamps for sale to be affixed in such 
denominations as the board may prescribe to containers of such alcoholic 
liquors on the sale thereof. 

“Sec. 5. The revenue derived from licenses under tbis act shall be 
devoted to agricultural relief generally in a manner directed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, providing that such money shall not be used 
to withdraw from the market a supply of any agricultural commodity ; 
and further, that such revenue shall not be used to make loans or ad- 
vances to any farm organization or to any cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation or to any person or persons for the purpose of storing or carry- 
ing over or in withdrawing from the market in any way whatsoever any 
supply of agricultural commodities. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
account to the Treasury Department annually as to receipts and 
expenditures under this act. 

“Sec, 6. That any farm organization or any cooperative marketing 
association or any individual operating under this act to manufacture 
or sell for beverage purposes alcohol that is intoxicating in fact shall be 
deprived on notice from the board of any license or right to manufac- 
ture or sell any alcoholic beverage which is not an intoxicant in fact 
and any alcoholic beverage which is used for medicinal or sacramental 
purposes, 

“Sec. 7. (a) The term ‘not intoxicating in fact’ means any bever- 
age which, after tests conducted by 10 reputable chemists and physi- 
cians appointed by the board, shall be certified to the board by such 
experts as not intoxicating in fact. 

“(b) The term ‘cooperative and marketing association,’ as used 
herein, means any association of producers that is operating in accord- 
ance with the act of February 18, 1922, entitled ‘An act to authorize 
association of producers of agricultural products’ which the Secretary 
of Agriculture certifies to the board to be a farm organization. 

“Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment in 
the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the board, or 
upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance to the 
board in carrying out any of the provisions of this act and the regula- 
tions of the board. In matters concerning alcohol required herein the 
rulings of this board shall supersede the regulations and rulings of any 
governmental establishment in the executive branch of Government.” 


Mr. PURNELL (during the reading of the proposed amend- 


ment). Mr. Chairman, I think the reading of the amendment 
has proceeded far enough that we may determine whether or 
not it is germane, and I make the point of order that it is not 
germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York care 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I do. 

Mr. Chairman, on June 23, 1917, the Lever Food Control Act 
was before this House, and an amendment was offered in the 
interest of conservation of grain for food purposes by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Mr. Barktey. His amendment reads as 
follows: 


No person shall use any food, food materials, or feed in the produc- 
tion of alcohol or alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages. Any person who 
willfully violates this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by a fine— 

And so forth. 

Mr. Lever, the sponsor of the Lever food control bill, offered a 
point of order on the Barkley amendment, and the Chair over- 
ruled the point of order. 

This was the beginning of the history of prohibition in the 
statutes of the United States. Prohibition came to the country 
on a farm bill. It came to the country on a food control bill. 
It came to the country in order to preserve grains or cereals for 
food purposes by prohibiting the use of grains in alcoholic and 
nonalcoholic beverages. 
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Now, we have a farm bill before us and we have the converse 
of that situation, and I am offering a modification proposition 
on a food control bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York de- 
sire to ask unanimous consent that his amendment be printed 
in the Recorp and be considered as read? 

Mr. BLACK. I take it from the hint the Chair gives me the 
Chair is going to rule against it, and I must be practical enough 
to accept the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair doubts whether enough of the 
amendment has been read to determine whether it is subject 
to a point of order or not. 

Mr. BLACK. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the amendment be printed in the Recorp, in lieu of being 
read, and that I may proceed on the discussion of the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
read? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The proposed amendment is printed in full, supra. 

Mr. BLACK. The bill before the House is plainly a bill to 
cut down the surplus, to provide farm stabilization and better 
marketing, and to provide in the long run, if you are going to 
do anything by this bill, a market. That is what is necessary, 
a market to take off this surplus. I am providing just that 
very thing. I am restoring the market that was put out abso- 
lutely under the prohibition statute and the Barkley amend- 
ment to the Lever Food Control Act. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Did not 
the Chair virtually rule that the amendment was out of order? 
By what right does the gentleman from New York now have 
the floor? . 

Mr. BLACK. No; the Chair has not ruled that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. BLACK. Let me point out that the Chair has not 
réad the amendment, neither has the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan. I will further point out that it does not pro- 
vide for the sale of intoxicating beverages. If the amend- 
ment had been read in its entirety, that would have been 
patent. It provides that this board that I would create under 
this provision could issue licenses for the sale of beverages 
made of farm materials. [Cries of “ Rule!” “ Rule!’’] 

Wait a minute, just be gentlemen for a while. You have not 
had your beverages yet. [Laughter.] 

It provides that this board can issue licenses for the sale 
of beverages made of farm materials that are not intoxicating 
in fact, on certification of Federal chemists. 

Now, that is not any violation of the prohibition amendment 
or any other law. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the gentleman has said, his amend- 
ment provides for the issuing of licenses for the processing or 
selling of beer and wine containing alcohol for beverage pur- 
poses 

Mr. BLACK. Not intoxicating in fact. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the amendment 
is not germane to a farm-relief bill; it is rather a bill for 
the relief of thirst, and 

Mr. BLACK. If the Chair insists on being humorous about 
a serious proposition 

The CHAIRMAN. And the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed 
on the merits 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I object. 

Mr. BLACK. I can not stop the gentleman if he is going 
to object, and I can not stop the gentleman from doing a lot 
of other things, too. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And that the amendment be considered as 


Amendment offered by Mr. CANNON: On page 1, after the word “ com- 
merce’ in line 5, insert “and to make the tariff effective on such com- 


modities.” 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the amendment and ask that the Clerk may read the amend- 
ment again. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 
The amendment was again read by the Clerk. 


Mr. PURNELL. I submit a point of order on the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. CANNON. I would be glad to know why the gentleman 
considers it subject to a point of order. 

Mr. PURNELL. It is a tariff matter, that does not prop- 
erly come* before our committee, as I see it. I would not 
attempt to enter into a discussion with the distinguished former 
parliamentarian of this House upon this or any other par- 
liamentary matter, except to say that that which he now pro- 
poses I feel sure he realizes himself is not germane to this bill. 

Mr, CANNON. I have a very high regard for the opinion 
of the gentleman from Indiana in parliamentary matters; but 
unless the Chairman is convinced of the germaneness of the 
amendment, I would like to be heard on the point of order. 

The first section of the bill now pending contains the declara- 
tion of policy. Two purposes are ineluded in that declaration, 
“to promote effective merchandising’ and “to protect, con- 
trol, and stabilize commerce.” Under the rule a general sub- 
ject may be amended by specific propositions of the same class. 
The proposed amendment embodying a third policy, “to make 
the tariff effective,” is another specific proposition of the same 
class and is therefore in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that the 
declaration of policy has any particular effect upon the bill, and 
in this paragraph containing the declaration of policy there 
are several different propositions. This amendment suggests 
- more. It seems to the Chair that the amendment is in 
order. 

The Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the reference of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] to the fact that after six long 
years of bitter disagreement on farm relief he and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HavucEen] find themselves for the first time in 
accord on the subject is both interesting and edifying. At last 
the cat and the canary are together. The cat has swallowed the 
canary. [Laughter.] 

But the gentleman from New Jersey makes another state- 
ment, a statement all the more significant because it is a plea of 
confession and avoidance. He fails to find in the Kansas City 
platform any promise to effectuate the tariff. And thereby he 
confesses that the tariff is not effective and denies his party 
promised to make it effective. And when I cite him to the 
pledge in the platform he wisely refrains from reading it to 
the House. It is nothing new for platforms to be forgotten as 
soon as the election is over, but let me refresh the gentleman’s 
memory. Here is a plank from the Kansas City platform: 

A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the home 
market built up under the protective policy belongs to the American 
farmer, and it pledges its support in legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 


That is the first promise. And the American market to-day is 
dominated by the world price at Liverpool. The home market 
has not been built up and the American farmer has not the 
slightest control over either market or price. Let us read 
further: 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural prod- 
ucts as are affected by foreign competition. 


That pledge in the platform applies, for example, to wheat. 

Therefore, to make the pledge specific, you promise adequate 
tariff protection on wheat. How much protection is adequate 
protection? 

The Tariff Board and President Coolidge said the tariff on 
wheat must be increased to 42 cents before it was adequate. 
So that is what you promised the farmer in the Kansas City 
platform. You promise him 42 cents a bushel above the world 
price. Does this bill give it to him? I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey or anyone else to point out a provision in this 
bill which will make it possible for the farmer to receive a 
tariff of 42 cents on his wheat, or any provision in the bill 
making the tariff effective on any other exportable agricultural 
commodity. This bill falls woefully short of fulfilling even the 
pledges made in either the Republican or Democratic platforms 
in the last election, much less the promises made by the candi- 
dates for the House themselves. 

But I do not offer this amendment with any idea of embar- 
rassing my Republican friends on account of their failure to 
give the farmer the benefit of the tariff. I am offering it be- 
eause the organized agriculture of the Nation is asking for it. 
Representatives of every national farm organization in the 
United States met the week before this session opened and 
joined in a letter to the Committee on Agriculture in which 
they submitted for the consideration of the committee four 
fundamental provisions which they believed should be incor- 
porated in this bill. The first request on the list is that the 
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tariff be made effective. And that is a very reasonable request. 
The farmers have been paying the tariff for years. They have 
paid higher prices for the necessities of life in order that labor 
and industry might be protected from competition with the 
pauper labor and industries of Europe. Is it not fair play; 
is it not elemental justice that the farmers in their turn should 
be protected from competition with the cheap labor and cheap 
land of foreign countries? A tariff bill is coming up in the 
House next week. How can you consistently increase the 
tariffs the farmer is paying when you refuse to make effective 
the tariff he already has? [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I take it that anyone who 
has carefully read the bill, and especially the policy stated in 
the bill, will agree that the policy therein contained is identi- 
‘al with the policy contained in the previous bills. There has 
never been any discussion or difference of opinion as to the 
intentions of the previous declaration of policy. In this bill 
it provides that the industry of agriculture shall be placed 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries, to main- 
tain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such sur- 
pluses from unduly depressing prices for the commodity. A 
good deal of time has been given by the drafting service and 
members of the committee to make it clear that the purpose of 
the bill is to make the tariff effective, and the mandate is that 
the policy declared shall be carried out by the board. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman then believes that when this 
bill is passed the price of wheat will immediately go to 42 
cents above the world price? 

Mr. HAUGEN. As I stated, and as everybody knows, we 
are not submitting an equalization plan. We are submitting 
no plan, but we are giving the farmers themselves, through 
cooperative associations in cooperation with the board, the 
power to determine their own plan. Will anyone contend that 
any cooperative association would not resort to equalizing the 
price and also making the tariff effective? It can be made 
effective in a number of ways—through the equalization fee or 
through the equalization plan. It can be accomplished without 
any specific direction in this bill, hence we have everything in 
this bill that we ever had in any other bill. The McNary- 
Haugen bills prescribed what the plan should be, and here we 
say to them, “It is for you to determine what the plan should 
be, and if you find a better plan than the equalization plan, 
then adopt it,” and it is written in language so clear that he 
who runs may read that the purpose is to make the tariff 
effective. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I want to ask a question with reference to 
the declaration of policy, and I seriously want to know the mind 
of the committee on this declaration of policy. In line 10, on 
page 2, I find this language: 


And by aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any agricul- 
tural commodity through orderly production and distribution, 


What does the committee mean by “ controlling”? 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
sible. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Just one minute. I know this is a jumble 
of words that the committee says means to aid, but I am asking 
about one other word beside the word “aid.” I want to know 
what the committee means by this term “ preventing over- 
production ”? 

Mr. HAUGEN. To do everything in its power to aid in pre- 
venting overproduction. To be frank about it, I doubt if there 
is any way in which it can be prevented under any law that you 
may pass in this Congress. It is beyond the power of the 
producer and it is beyond the power of Congress to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I want to know how the 
board can prevent overproduction? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not believe it is in the power of anybody, 
to be frank about it, but they can aid to the fullest extent. 
Perhaps they can bring it about by education, by persuading 
them to limit the acreage, and by a number of other methods, 
but they have no control over the elements. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the chairman of the committee and his 
committee desire to give the board the power to control 
acreage? 


Mr. HAUGEN. 


They are to aid in controlling so far as pos- 


No. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Does the chairman and the committee that 
he represents desire to give this board the power to prevent 
the planting of land in any sort of crops? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They are not given the power, but they are 
instructed to aid. They may aid by suggesting and recommend- 
ing a plan. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
overproduction.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. To aid in preventing. They may be able to 
persuade the producers to limit the acreage. There is a number 
of other things they may suggest that may possibly help. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And that is the answer of the committee to 
the question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
overproduction. 

Mr. HAUGEN. To aid in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I now yield to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL] to answer the question that I asked the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. ASWELL. The question the gentleman asked is specifi- 
cally answered in subsection (e) in section 5, and if he will read 
that he will get his answer. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is what I was coming to. Does the 
gentleman indorse the mode of preventing the production of 
surpluses in paragraph (e) of section 5? 

Mr. ASWELL. I most emphatically do. 

Mr. RAYBURN. What is the gentleman's interpretation of 
the meaning of the language in paragraph (e) of section 5? 

Mr. ASWELL. There are certain commodities of which there 
is ordinarily produced a surplus. Subsection (e) merely means 
that if this ordinary surplus is unduly or substantially en- 
hanced, then the board may take action. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If we produce a surplus of cotton one year 
and the board decides that it would be best that we produce 
a smaller number of bales of cotton the following year, they 
can withdraw any aid whatever? 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. RAYBURN. From cotton and beat down the price until 
it becomes so unprofitable to our people that they will cease to 
raise it? 

Mr. ASWELL. If you do not do something to restrict produc- 
tion of surpluses, you need not have any bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, if they are going to give 
this kind of power to any board or any body of men, then the 
bill ought not to be passed. [Applause.] If we are going to 
give this board, by indirection, such power, then no man upon 
this floor who values his reputation as a lawyer, if he be such, 
but knows that by direct action Congress has not the power 
to do that very thing; and we ought to have the courage to 
say it directly. You are attempting to give the Congress power 
to do things that no lawyer believes the Congress has a right 
or the power to delegate, and, if that is so, then we ought to 
defeat this bill, which is a mere camouflage and a subterfuge. 

If the language in paragraph (e) of section 5 of this bill 
means what the gentleman from Louisiana says it means, it 
would be worse; and for the Congress of the United States to 
say that you can put into the hands of a board somewhere the 
power to say to the people of Indiana or the people of Iowa 
or the people of Michigan or the people of Texas, “ You shall 
plant only certain acres to a certain crop, and no more,” is to 
give such power to this board as will enable it to beat down 
and down the price of any product in this country of which 
we make an exportable surplus, and the result will be that 
the producers of that product will be forced out of production. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. ASWELL. There is no indication that the board will 
try to beat down the prices of any product. It was never in- 
tended, and no language in the bill indicates that there is any 
intention or desire to beat down the price. They can merely 
withhold these loans, 

Mr. RAYBURN, Would not that have the effect of beating 
down the price? 

Mr. ASWELL. I will ask the gentleman this question: If 
you were writing this farm relief bill would you place anywhere 
the authority to control or hold down the surplus? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I would never, as long as I believe in free- 
dom and orderly government, put into any bill that I wrote or 
into any law of this land any power into anybody’s hands which 


Aid in doing what? 
In bringing about a balanced production. 
I am talking about the words “ preventing 


The answer is to aid so far as possible. 
And to give the board the power to prevent 
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would permit the control of the business of a man who owns 40 
acres of land by telling him what he should plant, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have obtained the information that I 
sought from the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section be closed in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. I object. 

Mr. WINGO. I have been trying for a week to get some- 
body to answer some questions I have in mind. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. WINGO. Five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I modify my request 
and make it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section be closed in 15 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I want to get a little informa- 
tion from the committee. Is the stabilization corporation au- 
thorized to buy and sell in the open market? It is not limited 
to its own members or to other cooperative associations? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is limited to the members. Subdivision 
(b) reads: 


(b) The stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity may 
act as a marketing agency for its stockholders or members, and upon 
request of the advisory commodity committee for the commodity the 
board is authorized to make advances to— 


Then this provision is added: 
No such association or corporation shall be held to be producer- 
owned and producer-controlled unless owned and controlled by coopera- 


tive associations as above defined and/or by individuals engaged as 
original producers of the agricultural commodity. 


Mr. WINGO. I presume the gentleman’s purpose in citing 
that provision is to meet the contentions that one of my friends 
has made, that under a well-known rule of legal construction, 


having provided by that paragraph the authority to handle this 
commodity in one way, therefore that excludes other ways, and 
therefore they are limited to their own members? 


Mr. HAUGEN. It is to be limited to the members. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman’s construction is too 
narrow. I presume this question was discussed in the com- 
mittee. Can the stabilization corporation go into the open mar- 
ket and buy and sell commodities as the Federal Reserve Board 
does bills and securities or will the corporate associations be 
limited to their own members or to other cooperative associa- 
tions? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It may—the bill provides that the stabiliza- 
tion corporation may act as a marketing agency for its stock- 
holders or members. They are all cooperative associations. 
The gentleman will find on page 14 this provision: 


Whenever in the judgment of the board the producers of any agricul- 
tural commodity are not organized into cooperative associations so 
extensively as to render such cooperative associations representative of 
the commodity, then the privileges, assistance, and authority available 
under this act to cooperative associations shall also be available to other 
associations and corporations producer owned and producer controlled 
and organized for and actually engaged in the marketing of the agri- 
cultural commodities— 


And so forth. 

Mr. WINGO. That is aside from the question I have raised. 
The gentleman answers that the stabilization corporations are 
limited to the members in buying and selling commodities. 

Now, another question: By implication do you mean that this 
bill repeals and modifies some of the provisions of the Federal 
reserve act and the intermediate credit act with reference to 
loans to agricultural corporations or credit corporations? I 
understand that was discussed in the committee. The coopera- 
tive associations have now practically unlimited credit. The 
cooperative associations under the three acts can borrow some- 
thing like $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. You limit the amount to 
$500,000,000 in this bill. I assume this does not affect provisions 
of existing law I referred to. : 

Mr. HAUGEN. In addition to the other loaning facilities 
already established we provide for a $500,000,000 authorization 
which shall serve as a revolving fund, 
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Mr. WINGO. There is another question I would like to ask 
the gentleman. The gentleman recognizes that anything that 
enhances the price of a commodity will encourage the producers 
of that commodity to increase the production, does he not? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, there is a difference of opinion about 
that. If they determine to equalize the price, the greater the 
surplus the greater the cost will be of equalizing the price—— 

Mr. WINGO. I am not arguing the proposition. I thought I 
was stating what was recognized as a truism like the law of 
gravity and the law of supply and demand, and I am not going 
to stop to argue that. If the gentleman is quarreling with the 
statement that anything that increases the price encourages the 
production of a commodity, why, I do not believe I will look to 
the gentleman for any further information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I will get the rest of my information later. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNoN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CANNON) there were—ayes 11, noes 110. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sprout of Kansas: On page 2, lines 10 
and 11, after the word “in” in line 10, strike out the words “ prevent- 
ing and controlling surpluses in any agricultural commodity, through.” 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, as one privileged to try to represent the people in 
a section of one ‘of our great agricultural States, I have en- 
deavored as best I could to support farm legislation which, in 
my candid judgment, would be beneficial to the producing farm- 
ers of this country, and I have acted always with the best 
judgment I could command and with sincerity. 

In discussing this so-called farm bill I am impressively re- 
minded of the purpose of the Congress being convened in special 
session on this occasion. The purpose was not primarily to en- 
act revenue or protective tariff legislation in general, but spe- 
cially to enact legislation in the interests of the producing 
farmers of the United States. The farmers and others of the 
country have been led to believe that there existed a real dis- 
parity in favor of the prices of the so-called industrial people 
as against the prices received by the producing farmers. This 
particular relationship between the industry of agriculture and 
other industrial activities has been existing to the great detri- 
ment of the producing farmers. Members of the committee, in 
all sincerity, is not it a fact that the Congress which has been 
convened in special session is for the purpose of enacting legis- 
lation reasonably calculated to right this detrimental disparity 
against farmers in commodity values? If such be the purpose 
of our convening, then what are our duties? 

In view of what is by some said, and perhaps what is often 
thought, Congress would do well to vote for any bill which the 
President or his advisers may urge and recommend the passage 
of. It seems to me that it is pertinent on this occasion to realize 
our duties. The legislative branch of our Government, com- 
posed of the Senate and House of Representatives, has always 
been intended to be independent of the executive branch of the 
Government and also independent of the judiciary. There is no 
question about that. We were chosen by the voters of our dis- 
tricts to represent the people of the district and of the United 
States as provided by the Constitution. No one can seriously 
question this. The Constitution provides that every Member of 
the Congress shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support 
the Constitution, and surely that means to be loyal to the Con- 
stitution in maintaining its independence as the legislative 
branch of our Government. 

Congress has enacted a law requiring us to subscribe a certain 
oath. We hold up our right hands and say we will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that we will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the same;.and that we take this obligation seriously 
and without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and 
that we will well and faithfully discharge the duties of our 
office upon which we are about to enter. So help us God. 

I have called attention to the separate and independent char- 
acter of the Congress from any other branch of the Govern- 
ment. That is the Constitution. That certainly means that 
the other branches of the Government must keep hands off, 
just as we must keep hands off of the other departments and the 
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duties of the officers occupying them. In our oaths we say 
we will defend the Constitution. That means to maintain its 
complete independence in the legislative work of the Congress. 
It is our duty to defend this independence against domestic 
influence as well as foreign. We further say in our oaths that 
we have no mental reservations or purpose of evasion. In other 
words, we say in substance that whatever we do it will be our 
judgment as to the fundamental merit involved in our legisla- 
tive action. Of course, we go on and say that we will well 
and faithfully discharge the duties of the office. That means 
surely that we will not be merely rubber stamps. I take it 
that we all feel we have a great duty to the unfairly treated 
farmers of the country and that we should understand how the 
bill which we are to enact will operate when it is enacted. 
Especially do we assume that we who have been sent here from 
agricultural districts are expected to understand the worka- 
bility of the law we pass. It is only fair to assume that those 
who have chosen us to discharge the task of making this law 
will expect it to reflect our serious and best judgment, and that 
it will secure within a reasonable time a fair improvement in the 
price values of the products of the farm. Mr. Fort, who is 
so strong for this bill, will not be condemned by his all-consuming 
constituency ; we who do come from the agricultural districts 
will be condemned. 
COOPERATIVE PLAN REQUIRES FARMER MEMBERSHIP 

The Agricultural Committee of the House has reported the 
so-called cooperative plan for our consideration and adoption. 

The bill in order to achieve its reasonably expected purpose 
contemplates the farmers of the country representing 75 per 
cent or more of the different farm products, going into coopera- 
tive-marketing associations. Becoming members, active, staying 
members with allegiance to the cooperative plan is an indis- 
pensably necessary thing to take place before this bill can 
function at all beneficially. The farmers by and through their 
Representatives in Congress and other agencies must be con- 
vinced that it is better for them and is indispensably necessary 
for them to abandon their respective independent control of 
their respective businesses, to obligate themselves to be bound 
by rules and regulations of the cooperative association. Unless 
the farmers are satisfactorily convinced that such a thing is 
desirable and will be profitable to them, I ask, will they 
abrogate their independence, liberties, and their privileges over 
their individual property and farm products and become mem- 
bers of the cooperatives? 

Now, let us see what inducements there are under this bill, 
assuming that they have a copy of the bill before them and that 
the leading proponent of the bill, our good friend, Representa- 
tive Fort, of New Jersey, who represents a district, so we are 
informed, that does not contain one producing farmer but whose 
population is 100 per cent consumers, comes out to Kansas to 
induce the wheat farmers to abandon their independence, 
liberties, and privileges and become members of wheat coopera- 
tives agreeing to pay their dues and fees and to abide by the 
rules and regulations thereof. Suppose when our friend Fort 
is pleading with them to become members of the association, 
Mr. Farmer Brown asks him if the Congress meant what it 
said when on the second page of the bill the Congress and the 
President said, “ The purpose of the law is to aid the farmers 
in preventing and controlling surpluses,” and our friend Fort 
replies that it surely does mean what it says. Mr. Farmer 
Brown then asks our friend Fort if it is a fact as provided in 
the bill that under his plan the farm board is to render no aid 
whatever in the way of loans to cooperatives when by so doing 
the cooperatives might gain the power to increase the price 
of their commodity in a substantial way. Members of the 
House, what would our friend Forr say? And suppose Mr. 
Farmer Brown would say to Mr. Fort, “A large per cent of the 
land in the wheat-growing States can not be used profitably 
for the growing of any other crop. The Government has in- 
duced us to settle upon this land, to clear it up, and reduce it 
to a state of cultivation and now for some years past our 
produce values are at a great disparity against the price of the 
nonagricultural product. Your plan, Mr. Fort, contemplates 
that one-third of us must abandon our lands, which are good 
for nothing else, or else we must reduce our wheat area in all 
of the States 3314 per cent to get rid of our surpluses.” What 
reply would our friend Fort make? What could he make that 
would satisfy the wheat farmer to induce him to surrender his 
independence, liberty, and privileges concerning his private 
owned business? 

Suppose Representative Fort, of New Jersey, should go into 
the cotton country, where the land is especially adapted to the 
growth of cotton, and where it is incapable almost of growing 
any other crops of value, and call the cotton farmers to- 
gether, and he should tell them that they ought to go into the 
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cooperative association, and he requests them to go into the 
cooperatives to promote their industrial interest. Suppose he 
would say to them, “ There will be no money to loan on your 
cotton if you do anything to raise the price except to raise 
less cotton.” Suppose he says, “ You have got to get rid of your 
surplus to secure better prices.” Would not the cotton farmers 
jump over the chairs and tables to get where they could obli- 
gate themselves to pay dues and fees and to surrender their 
independence and obligate themselves to abide by the rules of 
the cooperative association? Do you suppose that any farmer 
of intelligence in the United States would do such a foolish 
thing? To think so is unreasonable and absurd. The bill 
would be nothing but a failure to start with. It would never 
get started. Think what would be the effect of curtailing vro- 
duction of cotton to the extent of seven or eight million bales 
per year. 

Manufacturing industries are treated differently. Let me call 
your attention to what this Government is doing for industrial 
products. In 1928 on the Government pay roll were 154 com- 
missioned officers, commercial attachés, assistant commercial 
attachés, trade commissioners, and assistant trade commission- 
ers, to whom was paid over $1,000,000 in finding foreign markets 
for the surplus production of United States manufactories. 
Suppose our friend, Mr. Fort, was asked by our cotton and 
wheat farmers, “How come you to recommend wheat and 
cotton producers to quit producing a surplus to be sold abroad 
when Congress is passing laws to encourage the increase of the 
production of the American manufacturer over and above the 
requirements of domestic consumption? Is this because your 
district is inhabited by consumers, or because you are so altru- 
istically inclined toward the farmer?” 

Members of Congress, how is such a preposterous attitude 
accounted for? Is it because he does not know the problems of 
the producing farmer? When we go home to our farmer con- 
stituency and are asked who were the leading spirits in drafting 
and promoting the passage of this bill you call farm relief, what 
shall we say? Were they men familiar with the producing 
farmers or were they altruistic friends of the cotton and wheat 
farmers? 

Shall we vote for a bill that we can not explain lucidly to our 
farmer constituency, which we can not take up section by section 
and analyze intelligently so they will be pleased with it? There 
is not a Member of this House, in my opinion, who can do such 
a thing, no matter who he is. It can not be done to even a 
small per cent of them. It is impossible and to contend so is 
absurd. No farmer familiar with the bill and the cooperatives 
would sacrifice his present situation to become a member of a 
cooperative association to function under this bill. Now is the 
time to look this proposition of duty to our Government and 
our oaths squarely in the face. Oh, but it is said that there 
are duties and obligations upon us growing out of the national 
conventions. Special attention is called to the last paragraph 
of the Republican platform on the subject of agriculture: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enactment 
of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America on a 


basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its prosperity 
and success. 


From the Democratic platform: 


Farm relief must rest on the basis of an economic equality of agri- 


culture with other industries. To give this equality a remedy must 
be found * * *%, 


Neither platform committed the party members to any par- 


ticular bill. The farmers of the country expect their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators who know something about practical 
agriculture and its problems to use their sincere and sound 
judgment in drafting a bill which will enable them to materially 
improve their condition by increasing the prices of their prod- 
ucts so that such products and farm property will be on a 
parity with the property and products of the manufacturer and 
other nonagricultural activities to the end that there may be an 
economic equality of agricultural properties with that of other 
industries. Let us not disappoint our constituents. What 
explanation can we give the farmers for following the dictates, 
if you please, of an altruistic Representative of a 100 per cent 
consuming district who urges the incorporation in this bill of 
provisions which will prevent beyond question the bill from 
giving the farmers any material aid and prevent the carrying 
out of the pledges of both parties? 

This bill can not function unless and until the producing 
farmers become staunch believers in the bill and become active 
members of the cooperative marketing association to the extent 
that a large majority of the commodity involved may be con- 
trolled by the cooperatives. The farmers will have to be offered 
inducements in the way of arguments to get them into the 
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cooperative associations, there to remain and function. They 
will not go into these associations and the bill can not be made 
to function, in my candid judgment, until the words “ prevent- 
ing and controlling surpluses,” on page 2 of the bill, are 
stricken out, and until subdivision (2) on page 10, is also 
stricken out. 

Wheat and cotton farmers would not become members of 
cooperative associations if they did not expect to materially 
advance the price of their products thereby; so that when the 
bill says, in subdivision (e), that no loan or advancement will be 
made by the board if, in its opinion, the loan would increase 
substantially the production of the commodity which is pro- 
duced in excess of domestic requirements, the incorporation 
of this section would defeat the purpose of this bill. With 
wheat now at a very low price, the cooperatives would be denied 
the privilege of doing anything to substantially advance the 
price of their product without jeopardizing their chance to 
secure a loan from the farm board. 

So I sincerely trust that the Congress will strike subdivision 
(e) from the bill and thereby at least not prevent the wheat and 
cotton farmers becoming members of cooperative associations. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
tion for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas for the remaining five minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee, the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat has raised a point that should address itself, it seems to 
me, to the sound judgment of every Member representing a con- 
stituency producing an exportable surplus, who has got good, 
common sense. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Kansas moves to strike out language 
which includes the words “ by aiding in preventing and control- 
ling surpluses in agricultural commodities.” This language is 
followed later by another provision, subsection (e), page 10, de- 
claring the purpose to withdraw the full benefits of this bill, in its 
effect, from those commodities that shall produce an exportable 
surplus. That is the effect of subsection (e) as I construe it. 

The committee have got the wrong slant. There are agricul- 
tural activities in this country that are being conducted for the 
purpose of selling in the world market. This committee can not 
see beyond the domestic market. It uses the words “domestic 
market ” in subsection (e) on page 10. 

Why, man alive, have not we cotton people got good sense 
supporting any such provision in this bill? We produce and 
send abroad $900,000,000 worth of cotton a year. Talk to me 
about adopting a policy that would starve the cotton farmers 
out of business until their production falls within domestic 
requirement and call that farm-relief legislation? What are 
you going to do after that? Where are you going to send 
them? Are you going to crowd them into the city to make 
more congestion? How are you going to reduce the surplus by 
any power carried in this bill unless you starve the people who 
produce it? Take the grain men from the North and West. 
How are you going to get rid of the surplus unless you bankrupt 
the grain farmers and drive them back into the cities? What 
are you trying to do? Do you not want the $900,000,000 added 
to our balance of trade which the cotton farmers of this 
country are producing by their productions in excess of do- 
mestic requirement, and the $300,000,000 which export wheat 
and its products bring, and the nearly $150,000,000 which export 
tobacco adds to our balance of trade? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman have any idea that 
the committee has any notion of reducing the supply of cotton? 
The only ones who have advanced that idea is the gentleman 
from Kansas and the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then if that is true we have more 
sense than all the rest of the House together. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. That remains to be seen after the vote is 
taken. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
wisely. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. An answer to the gentleman from 
Michigan is that the world demand for cotton is increasing and 
yet this bill would limit cotton production to what has been 
produced, before any of the benefits of the bill could be extended 
to cotton producers, 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I would like to ask the gentleman 
which would be better for the farmer, if he had 10,000 bushels 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for recogni- 


The House does not always vote 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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of wheat, to sell it at a dollar a bushel profit or to sell 15,000 
bushels at cost? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Now, that is a fair brand of the 
intelligence of this committee to propound a question like that 
on the floor of this House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman does not answer 
the question. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. All tinre has expired, and the question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sumners of Texas) there were 60 ayes and 115 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Spc. 2. (a) A Federal farm board is hereby created which shall 
consist of a chairman and five other members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; and of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, ex officio. The chairman shall serve at 
the pleasure of the President. The terms of office of the appointed 
members, except the chairman, first taking office after the date of the 
approval of this act, shall expire, as designated by the President at 
the time of nomination, two at the end of the second year, two at the 
end of the fourth year, and one at the end of the sixth year, after such 
date. A successor to an appointed member, except the chairman, shall 
Serve for a term expiring six years from the date of the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was appointed, except that any 
person appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, The President may 
designate any appointed member of the board to act as chairman in 
case of the absence or disability of the chairman. The board may 
function notwithstanding vacancies, and a majority of the appointed 
members in office shall constitute a quorum. Each appointed member 
shall be a citizen of the United States, and shall not actively engage 
in any other business, vocation, or employment than that of serving as 
a member of the board. Each appointed member shall receive a salary 
of $12,000 a year, except the chairman, whose salary shall be fixed 
by the President. Each appointed member shall receive necessary 
traveling and subsistence expenses, or per diem allowance in lieu 
thereof, within the limitations prescribed by law, while away from 
his official station upon official business, 

(b) The principal office of the board shall be located in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the District of Columbia and the board shall 
maintain such other offices in the United States as it deems necessary. 
The board (1) shall have an official seal which shall be judicially 
noticed; (2) shall make an annual report to Congress upon the 
administration of this act and any other matter relating to the better 
effectuation of the policy declared in section 1, including recommenda- 
tions for legislation; (3) may make such regulations as are necessary 
to execute the functions vested in the board by this act; (4) may 
appoint and fix the salaries of a secretary and such experts, and, in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923, as amended, and subject 
to the provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and 
employees as are necessary to execute such functions; and (5) may 
make such expenditures (including expenditures for rent and personal 
services at the seat of government and elsewhere, for law books, 
periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and binding) as 
are necessary to execute such functions. Expenditures by the board 
shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers 
therefor approved by the chairman of the board. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 19, beginning with the word “ except,” strike out through 
said line also lines 20 and 21 to the word “ member” and insert before 
the word “necessary,” line 21, the word “ and.” 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the bill as now written provides that the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall appoint the members of the 
board and provides that for the chairman of the board there 
shall be no term of office except such length of time as he 
may be in office by virtue of the will of the President. 

The reason which moves me to strike out certain language 
appearing in the bill is because it authorizes the President to 
fix the salary of the chairman of the board. I fear that part 
of the bill would be unconstitutional. We have no right to 
delegate legislation. The fixing of a salary of such an oflicer 
is, in my judgment, a legislative function. 


I will not answer that 
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Article I of the Constitution provides: 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman may be right in law, but 
there is precedent for it. The salary of a general of the Army 
when we created General Pershing a general was left in just 
this way. 

Mr. LARSEN. He was a subordinate officer, and, besides, 
the matter never went to the Supreme Court. The legislative 
powers of the Government are in the Congress; they are not in 
the executive branch of the Government. No salary can be 
paid unless there is legislative authority for it. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency is not authorized to pay the salary of 
a person unless there be legislative authority fixing the salary. 
If there was legislative authority, and that authority had been 
delegated to some person who had no right to exercise it, as 
a matter of course it would be the same as no authority at all. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that it has been held constitutional to delegate to certain 
bureaus of the Government the power to make rules and regu- 
lations, and if you violate them you have to go to jail. I can 
not see the difference between that and this. 

Mr. LARSEN. That authority, I think, had to do with the 


removal of an officer who was appointed by the department. | 


The Supreme Court did say that the Congress has a right to 
delegate the appointment of certain officers, but I call your 
attention to the fact that that is specifically provided by the 
Constitution. The Constitution delegated to the Congress the 
right to transfer the power of appointment either to the Presi- 
dent, to the courts, or to the heads of the departments. It is 
specially authorized by the Constitution, but the Constitution 
nowhere authorized anybody to delegate legislative authority. 
The fixing of the salary of any officer is legislative authority, 
and the Constitution nowhere has ever delegated that authority 
to anyone; but it did say that so far as the appointment of 
an oflticer was concerned, that the power might be delegated 
to the head of a department. 

Mr. KINCHELOBR. The Constitution also provides that Con- 
gress shall have the power to raise revenue, and under the 
flexible provisions of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act the 
President will be given the right to increase or decrease the 
tariff on the recommendation of the Tariff Commission. The 
Supreme Court said that Congress had the right to grant that 
power. 

Mr. LARSEN. But not on that principle. I have a very 
high regard for your opinion but I have discussed this matter 
in the last few minutes with a gentleman who I think is the 
greatest constitutional authority in this body, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. I asked him the direct question 
and he said that he thought there was no doubt as to such lack 
of authority. The gentleman is here and he will, I am sure, 
bear out the statement. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Alluding to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. KINcHELOE] that the President had the 
right to fix the rates in the revenue bill, does not that act fix 
the limits within which the rates shall be fixed? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And this does not fix any maximum or 
minimum. How can you write your appropriation bill to carry 
this salary? 

Mr. LARSEN. It can not be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has the gentleman considered the ad- 
visability of increasing the salary of the chairman in his 
amendment? 

Mr. LARSEN. Not in this amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have an amendment prepared to 
crease the salary there and fix it definitely. 

Mr. LARSEN. There is no salary fixed for the chairman of 
the board at all, but I think it should be and if the amendment 
I offered is adopted it will be fixed at $12,000, as other members. 

Mr. HASTINGS. You could fix it by a definite amendment? 

Mr. LARSEN. I offered an amendment the other day in the 
committee to fix the salary. There is no salary fixed here. We 
can not, in my judgment, delegate the authority to fix the salary. 
The Constitution does not give us a right to delegate any such 
authority. We should not try to do it. Last Friday when I 


in- 
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was talking on this same matter under general debate I said 
that we could not do it and that we should not try to do it; 
that there was no authority for it; and that we ought to fix 
the salary ourselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And aside from the question of 
the constitutional question raised by the gentleman, which I 
think is properly raised, will the gentleman state whether or 
not he thinks it a bad precedent to set to delegate to the Presi- 
dent the right to say what salaries shall be paid to officers of 
the Government? 

Mr. LARSEN. Certainly; I am sure such precedent is a 
bad one. 

Gentlemen, the opportunity to legislate is yours. You are 
presumed to have the ability to legislate. Opportunity and 
ability constitute responsibility. The responsibility is upon you. 
You should meet that responsibility like men and not delegate 
to the President of the United States or to anyone else the 
power which you have been commissioned by the people to 
exercise. It is beneath the dignity of Congress to enact legis- 
lation in such way as that, and I fear it is not within the power 
of the Congress under the Constitution to do it.. To that extent 
I fear this bill would be unconstitutional and that the salary 
of the chairman could not be paid legally. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to secure an interpretation of 
the effect of the gentleman’s amendment. If his amendment 
should prevail, is it his idea that the salary of the chairman 
of the board would be fixed at $12,000? 

Mr. LARSEN. That would be the effect of the amendment 
if adopted. 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Possibly there is an ex-President of the United 
States back of this question of the salary of the head of the 
board, and therefore they do not know just how to fix the 
salary. 

Mr. LARSEN. The salary might be $50 or $50,000. The 
President would appoint the best man he could find, a good 
man, who would be efficient. But that is not the point I make. 
The point is, we have not any authority under the Constitu- 
tion to delegate this power; and all the cases that have been 
mentioned here were under the express provisions of the Con- 
stitution, which provide Congress can delegate the authority 
to make certain appointments and can delegate that authority 
to the President of the United States or the heads of depart- 
ments. Sut the Constitution nowhere permits the delegation 
of authority to fix the salary. We would not know how to ap- 
propriate for the salary. That is an important matter. How 
can we appropriate for the salary unless we know what the 
salary is? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
desire reeognition? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. I desire to be heard. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this section be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, this is an important matter. 
I do not think we should cut off debate. Let us fix the time 
a little later. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa withdraw 
his request? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; for the present. 

Mr. BURTNESS, Mr. Chairman, I feel that this question, 
raised by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LaRsEN] in his 
amendment, which is substantially similar to one I intended to 
propose, is of the utmost importance, not only on account of the 
constitutional question involved but also from another angle 
which appeals to me as of even greater importance; and that is 
the question whether we are to-day going to establish a new gov- 
ernmental policy in the establishment of a Federal board; 
whether we are going to legislate first to provide that a board 
shall be placed in general charge of some governmental matter, 
and very seriously go through the proposition of providing for 
the appointment of several members upon that board at a definite 
salary, and then follow that up by saying that one man shall 
be appointed in a different way, and at a different salary, and 
that he shall dominate that board. That is the important propo- 
sition that appeals to me and involves a matter touching not 
alone this case but others that may arise in the future. 

I think it is important most of all at the very beginning of 
the discussion of this amendment to recognize that it will be the 
duty of the President of the United States to go out and appoint 
a board so that it may function effectively. Many worthy and 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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able men can be found throughout the United States to act upon 
this board. 

I want to revert in a moment to the reason behind this un- 
usual provision. There is much reason for it, but I think the 
committee has gone at it in the wrong way. The President may 
find half a dozen of the best men throughout the country. Sup- 
pose he tenders one of them the position. That man says “ They 
want me to be one of the board.” That able man, occupying a 
prominent position in this country, looks over this board matter 
and sees that there are going to be six members on the board, 
and he is asked to be one of them, probably on the theory that 
he has some special information or ability that might be of 
value in considering this agricultural problem. But after look- 
ing the law over more carefully he says: 

I find when it comes to the deliberations of that board I will not be 
on an equality with one other member of the board who will be the 
chairman, who may be sitting there drawing a salary of $60,000 per- 
haps, and I will be somewhat embarrassed if my view at any time should 
disagree with the view of the chairman of that board. 


For surely the intent and effect of this provision is that the 
one man will be much abler than the balance. 

I would rather have you write a provision into the bill that 
would enable the President at the outset to procure the very 
best material available throughout the entire United States. 
Will not the individual members be embarrassed on any propo- 
sition that may come before them when it is submitted to them 
by the chairman under the present provision in the bill? If 
you desire to have a 1-man board, let us have it, and not provide 
for five additional figureheads at the salary of $12,000 a year. 

I agree fully with the theory that was behind the provision 
in the bill. They want to make it possible for the President to 
go out and find the very best man available to become a sort of 
executive head of the business end of this organization which is 
set up. But if you want that, you do not need to make that 
man a member of what you might term the legislative portion 
or the policy-making body of the organization, which will per- 
form a different function. It seems to me you ought to provide 
for an individual who will act as a sort of executive manager 
of the whole proposition. 

If this view is correct, you should adopt the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I object. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, the question of giving 
to the President of the United States the right to fix the salary 
and determine the term of office of the chairman of this board 
was not, in the opinion of the committee that drafted this bill, a 
delegation of the authority of Congress. If that is a delegation 
of the authority of Congress, then we have been doing the same 
thing for the last eight years indiscriminately. 

Everybody who has studied this bill knows that the chair- 
man of this board, with a revolving fund of $500,000,000 behind 
him, is going to have the biggest job of anybody in America, 
with the exception of the President of the United States. Why, 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York draws, 
according to my recollection, a salary of either $50,000 or $75,000 
in his job. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOER, In just a minute. 

What was in the mind of the committee in giving the Presi- 
dent the power to fix the salary and the term of office of the 
chairman was a realization of the fact that he is going to have 
the biggest job of any man in the country, and the thought was 
to give the President of the United States the right to go out, 
in his discretion and, if he can, get the biggest man in this 
country to take this job. 

Why should there be any friction between the chairman and 
the other members of the board because the chairman happens 
to have an indelinite term of office, subject to the will of the 
President, and draw more salary? 

Mr. LARSEN, Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. I would ask the gentleman if it is not the 
fact that section 310 of the Federal reserve act fixes the salary 
of each and every member of the Federal Reserve Board and 
fixes the salary at $12,000? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Certainly, and I am not disputing that. 

Mr. LARSEN. And the office the gentleman speaks of is 
that of the president of a Federal reserve bank and the presi- 
dency of the bank is not a public office? 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman has had just about twice 
as much time as anybody else this morning and I decline to 
yield any further. 

Of course, if you want to say to the President of the United 
States—and if you adopt this amendment you say this to him— 
you can go out and get only a $12,000 man to take this job. If 
the Congress of the United States wants to assume this responsi- 
bility and say to the President of the United States, “It does 
not make any difference how available a man you can get, how 
well qualified he is to handle this big job, you can not pay him 
over $12,000 a year,” the Congress can do it, but you are not 
then going to get a big man to handle the job. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will yield; yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Why can we not name the salary 
we think ought to be paid and let the President find a man of 
that caliber? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Of course, if the gentleman thinks the 
Congress is in better position to name the price than the Presi- 
dent of the United States, when he has a man in view that he 
wants and one that he thinks has the proper qualifications and 
is able to put this over, Congress has the right to do it; but, so 
far as I am concerned, I propose to leave that responsibility 
with the President, believing that the President of the United 
States will comb this country with a fine-tooth comb to get the 
biggest man for the job that he can get, to get the most avail- 
able man he can get, and I am not very particular about what 
salary he pays him if he gets the right kind of man, [Ap 
plause. ] 

Mr. EDWARDS. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Could not the question raised by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LaRsEN] as to the constitutionality 
of fixing the salary by the President be obviated by the Con- 
gress fixing it at not to exceed $50,000? We all agree that 
there ought to be a good salary. provided so as to get the very 
best possible man. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have been a Member of this House 
long enough to know that whenever you do not want to do 
anything you always hide behind the Constitution, and we have 
done sO many things that have been said by Members of Con- 
gress, at both ends of the Capitol, to be unconstitutional, that 
when it comes to a delegation of power I have learned from 
reading the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
that they have upheld Congress nearly every time they have 
delegated power to somebody else. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman have any objection 
to placing all the members of the board on the same basis and 
providing an executive officer who would not be a member of 
the board but would be the real, big man with respect to the 
business end of the work 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Of course, you can call him the execu- 
tive head if you want to. I do not yield any further. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I just wanted to finish the question. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. This question has been discussed by 
the committee as much as any other point in this bill, and so 
far as I know, with the exception of one or two, nobody has 
objected to saying to the President of the United States, “ You 
go and get the biggest man you can, and get the most available 
man, because he is going to stand as the representative of 
6,500,000 farmers in this country,” and I am ready to give the 
President the power to do what he thinks is right about it. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GREEN. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes in support of the amendment. 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the amend- 
ment be again reported? 

The amendment was aguin read by the Clerk. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment in 
the hands of the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, LARSEN: Page 2, line 23, strike out all of 
line 23 after the word “ officio” and through the word “ President” in 
line 24; and on page 3, line 3, strike out and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ two.” 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I argued this 
particular proposition the other day. I also presented it to 
the committee, but it was not agreed to. I want to tell you 
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what the effect of the amendment will be if adopted. It will 
simply put the chairman on an equality with the other mem- 
bers of the board. This bill provides that the chairman shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President. I do not believe it 
a good policy to so handicap an officer so that he will never 
know how long his term of office may last. As a matter of 
course the effect of the bill as now drawn will be to put the 
officer absolutely and completely under the control of the 
President. The effect will be to let him go down every Mon- 
day morning and get his orders at the White House. I do not 
believe that will make for efficient administration of the office. 


A man ought to feel independent and feel that he is a free- | 


born American citizen, holding office by virtue of the fact that 
he is qualified to transact the business. 

In addition to that, he would not be on an equality with 
the other members of the board. It looks to me that the 
President of the United States may not only expect him to 


function as chairman of the board but also the guardian of | 


the board. If the chairman wanted to act upon the sugges- 
tion of other members of the board, I fear he would not be 
free to do it. You do not want to put a man in that position, 
and for this reason I have offered the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, lines 11 to 15, amend paragraph b (4), so that it shall read: 

“4, May appoint and fix the salary of a secretary and, in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923 as amended, and subject to the 
provisions of the civil service laws, such experts and other officers and 
employees as are necessary to execute such functions and.” 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I am whole-heartedly for 
the bill and would not offer any amendment that would ma- 
terially impair any provisions of the bill as it is written, but sub- 
paragraph 4 of section B is totally unnecessary. 

The purpose of the original provision is to remove from under 
the civil-service regulations such employees of the Federal farm 
board as may be designated as experts. The purpose of my 
amendment is to place them under civil-service regulations as 
are other experts employed by the United States administration. 

The civil service law provides that the President at any time 
by Executive order may exempt a specific position or an entire 
class of positions from the operation of the civil service law or 
regulations. If it is necessary to employ one or many experts 
by the farm board outside of the civil-service system the Presi- 
dent by signing a proper order may bring that about. So the 
provision is unnecessary. What is an expert? An expert is one 
who has special knowledge of a given subject and experience in 
applying that knowledge practically. The result would be that 
all the employees of this farm board with exception of the 
typists, the file clerks, messengers, and elevator men would be 
exempt from the civil-service rules. In the Department of 
Agriculture under the same roof are hundreds of employees just 
as expert as these will be who are under the civil-service system 
and under the classification act. 

The result would be simply again in this regard to demoralize 
the orderly personnel policy of the Government, which has been 
demoralized every time such an exception has been placed in 
the law. It was thought that the prohibition law was so im- 
portant that we had to exempt the employees for its enforce- 
ment, and it was found that there was such demoralization 
that we had to put them under the civil service law. It is the 
same way with this. My amendment would place them under 
the classification act, where they would get the same salary as 
other experts in other departments. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Is it not true that under the 
prohibition enforcement act where they have sought to find 
those who are qualified under the civil service, up to date they 
have not been able to find half of those necessary for the 
enforcement of the act? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They have not been able to find people 
who wanted to be prohibition agents who could qualify in 
sufficient numbers under the tests for fitmess and honesty put 
out by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is not the effect to the gentleman’s 
amendment that he is going to compel this farm board in the 
operation of this law to go to the civil-service roster and get 
experts, whether they want them or not? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I just said that if that is the situation, 
the President can, by a scratch of the pen, exempt the experts 
that the farm board desire from the operations of the civil 
service law. There are experts in the various departments of 
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the Government. The experts in the Bureau of Standards, the 
employees in the State Department, the employees in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the other’bureaus of the 
Department of Commerce, the employees of the Department 
of Agriculture are all experts in their specific, particular lines, 
and these experts who are to be exempted are no more experts 
than these other experts in the employ of the Government 
departments to-day. To exempt these and allow them to be 
paid higher salaries than those others under the same roof and 
doing the same quality of work would be an injustice. If it 
is necessary in certain instances for the expert to be paid more 
than the ordinary classification schedule provides, there is a 
way. In the classification act is a provision that allows special 
expert services to be compensated from $10,000 a year to any 
figure Congress can be induced to appropriate. The provision 
in the bill as it stands is unnecessary for any reasonable end 
and is just another wanton blow at the development of an 
enlightened employment policy in the administration of the 
Government, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: Page 2, line 19, strike out, be- 
ginning with line 19, down to and including line 24, on page 3, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“ FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


“Sec. 2. A Federal farm board is hereby created, to consist of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be a member ex officio, and 12 mem- 
bers, one from each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The terms of office of the appointed members of the board first 
taking office after the date of the approval of this act shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of nomination, four at the end 
of the second year, four at the end of the fourth year, and four at the 
end of the sixth year, after the date of the approval of this act.. A 
successor to an appointed member of the board shall have a term of 
office expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed, except that any person appointed 
to fill a vacancy in the board occurring prior to the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term. One of the appointed members shall be desig- 
nated by the President as chairman of the board and shall be the 
principal executive officer of the board. The President may designate 
any other appointed member of the board to act as chairman in case of 
the absence or disability of the chairman, The board may function 
notwithstanding vacancies, and a majority of the members in office 
shall constitute a quorum. Each appointee shall be a citizen of the 
United States who shall have demonstrated his capacity and fitness by 
a record of success in agricultural activities of such nature as to give 
him special qualifications for his duties as a member of the board. No 
appointee shall actively engage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment than that of serving as a member of the board; nor shall any 
appointee during his term of office engage in the business of buying and 
selling, or otherwise be financially interested in, any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof, provided this shall not apply to the operation 
of his own farm or farms. Each appointee shall receive a salary of 
$12,000 a year. Each appointee shall receive necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses, or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the 
limitations prescribed by law, while away from his official station on 
official business.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment merely sub- 
stitutes the provision of the Senate bill, with one slight change. 

It gives us a member of this board from each of the Federal 
land-bank districts. You are placing in the hands of this board 
a most dangerous power, let me say to my friends from the 
cotton-growing States, and under the provisions of the House 
bill the President, representing the administration, coming 
largely from States that do not produce cotton, coming largely 
from States that are consumers of cotton, could appoint a board 
that would have more power over the cotton market than any 
living man or set of men has ever had up to this day. 

A statement from the chairman of that board, an announce- 
ment of policy by that board or by the chairman of that board, 
might possibly have the effect of almost destroying the cotton 
market, 








The time of the gentleman from New 
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Less than two years ago the temporary chairman of the Board 
of Agricultural Economics in the Department of. Agriculture, 
without authority of law, without rhyme or reason, and in my 
opinion without excwse gave out a statement to the effect that 
prices of cotton would probably decline—a little fellow that does 
not know anything about cotton, and, by the way, he is still 
down there. What was the effect of that? Cotton was then 
selling for 23 cents or 24 cents a pound. That statement created 
almost a panic on the New York Exchange. It had the same 
effect on the New Orleans Exchange. Cotton began to tumble. 
It crashed from 24 cents down to 17 cents a pound, and cost the 
cotton growers millions of dollars. Yet you are asking us to 
create a board, not a member of which, the chances are, would 
be appointed from a cotton-growing State. At least, there is 
no assurance in the original provisions of the bill that a mem- 
ber of that board would be appointed from the cotton-growing 
States which produce the one commodity most vitally affected 
by this bill and in the hands of that board a tremendous and 
dangerous power. 

You may just as well adopt this amendment here, because I 
can tell you now that your attitude this afternoon has sounded 
a warning to the men from the cotton-growing States which 
will prevent the Senate at least from placing this tremendous 
power in the hands of the President to appoint this board, not 
a member of which would likely come from a cotton-growing 
State, 

Let us see if I am justified in that contention. Some years 
ago we found that reports given out down here by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by the Crop Reporting Board, were vitally 
disturbing the cotton market, adversely to the cotton growers 
and dangerously affecting the small cotton merchants. We in- 
vestigated and found the trouble, and we have tried to this day 
to get some man appointed to that board from the cotton- 
growing States, and yet the chairman of that board is from the 
Dominion of Canada and the rest of them are from States that 
do not grow cotton. 

One man on the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is from 
Russia. He calls himself Bean. I do not know what his name 
was in Russia. He is still there. Do not get the idea that the 
administration is going to take care of the cotton growers, be- 
cause every man who helped to wreck the cotton market in 1927 
by that iniquitous statement is still on the Board of Agricultural 
Economics. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RANKIN) there were—ayes 39, noes 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Strona of Kansas: Page 4, line 13, after 
the word “and,” strike out the words “subject to the provisions of 
the civil service Jaw.” 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to 
me that we ought to restrict this board in the employment of 
its servants by having them made subject to the civil service 
law. I think they should have the right to secure employees 
of their own choosing and not compel them to take a civil- 
service examination or be subject to the civil service law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this section be closed in 15 minutes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have an amendment which I wish to 
offer, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I trust the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
will not be unduly pressing in his attempt to close the debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN, It is now nearly 4 o’clock. I do not want to 
shut off reasonable time for debate, but if possible we would 
like to pass the bill to-day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There are many Members who have had 

opportunity to express their views in general debate, 
although the committee has been extremely liberal in providing 
time for general debate. ‘This bill is of tremendous impor- 
tance, It contains a great deal of detail. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from lowa withdraws his 
request, 

Mr. TLOWARD rose, 
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a CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I am going to support this 
bill. [Applause.] Not because I want to, but because I know 
it is the only bill for which I can get a chance to vote. 

I came down here some years ago, Mr. Chairman, with an 
idea of legislation in behalf of the farmer. I thought it was 
pretty good. It was good. But day after day I listened to 
the appealing arguments from a number of my friends here, 
and particularly the probable Senator from Iowa in due time 
[Mr. Dickinson], and particularly the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. PuRNELL], the premier legislative representative of the 
President in this House. Their logic and their eloquence con- 
vinced me that the McNary-Haugen bill, with its equalization 
fee, was the one and only plan to cure the ills of agriculture, 
and so I went along with them. 

Now, -what is my present attitude? We had a campaign last 
fall. I do not know how it is with you other folks when you 
are campaigning, but out in my prairie country the folks talk 
to the candidate. They talked to me. They said, “ What will 
you do with reference to legislation in case Governor Smith 
shall be chosen as President?” They had been reading his 
idea of a legislative program in behalf of agriculture. I said, 
“I will follow the governor to the end of the road.” Then 
they asked me what I would do in case Mr. Hoover should be 
elected President and should have a farm program of his own, 
and I said, ”I will follow my Quaker brother Hoover to the 
end of the road, also.” [Laughter and applause.] So I shall. 

I am going to believe that the master content of this bill is 
good intention. I once heard a fellow say when he was argu- 
ing with another brother on the question of predestination— 
I do not know how it got in there—but he said, “Hell is 
paved with good intentions.” I do not think anybody on this 
committee wants to do any of that kind of paving, and so I 
am going to believe that every member of this committee, 
with perhaps one exception, who lives in a district where 
they do not have even a garden patch, has studied this bill 
from the standpoint of the farmer. That one whom I have ex- 
cepted has not had the opportunity to understand it from the 
standpoint of the farmer. I regard him as perhaps one of 
the ablest men on the committee, and in my judgment he is 
entirely conscientious. This bill is largely the creation of his 
master mind. It is lawful for me to have to vote for a bill 
concocted largely by one who never had an opportunity to 
understand the actual workings on a farm. But what shall I 
do? It is the best I can get. 

I have a plan of my own, and if somebody would kindly sug- 
gest that the chairman give me five minutes more to talk about 
it I would explain it to you. I can not well proceed while I 
am listening for the gavel to fall at any moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MONTAGUE: Page 3, line 20, after the 
word “shall,” strike out the words “be fixed by the President” and 
insert the words “‘ not exceed $20,000.” 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, my object in presenting 
this amendment is to escape what may be somewhat embar- 
rassing hereafter, perhaps the validity of the bill itself. 

I do not think this House should relieve itself of its constitu- 
tional responsibility to fix the salaries of its public servants. 
If the President has the right to fix the salary of the chairman 
of this board, he can fix the salary, if the Congress chooses to 
give him such authority, of the Cabinet members and even 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 

Therefore I have simply offered the amendment that the 
salary of the chairman of this board shall be $20,000 a year. 

I put the salary at $20,000 in order that we may have some- 
thing to steer ourselves by and something to anchor ourselves 
to when storms may arise hereafter. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does not the gentleman understand that 
his amendment does not fix the salary and is open to exactly 
the same objection that there is to the other language? The 
amendment provides that it shall not exceed that amount, but 
does not fix the salary at that amount. Why not fix it definitely 
at, say, $15,000 or $20,000 or $25,000 in the amendment itself? 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. TI accept the suggestion of the gentleman 
and ask unanimous consent to amend the amendment in con- 
formity therewith. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, consent will be granted 
and the amendment will be modified as indicated by the gen- 
tleman. 

There was no obiection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MONTAGUE) there were—ayes 30, noes 90, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GREEN: Page 3, line 24, at the end of line 
24, add the following: “ ‘The board members shall be chosen from the 
respective sections of the country, one from the Northeastern States, 
one from the Southeastern States, one from the Southwestern States, 
and one from the Northwestern States, the other member from any 
State; three members shall be of the political party prevailing and the 
other two from the minority political party.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois, 
of order 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman reserve his point of order? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I make the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, that the amendment is meaningless in that the geo- 
graphical subdivisions of the country enumerated therein are 
improper. There are no such subdivisions of the country offi- 
cially as those stated in the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that is a point 
of order which the Chair should decide. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Then I make the general, broad, 
sweeping point of order that the amendment is not in order. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see that the Con- 
gress is about to enact a farm relief bill. Last night I was 
especially interested when I heard the distinguished Members 
of the two political parties, Mr. PurNELL, of Indiana, and my 
colleague the gentleman from Louisiana, Doctor AswELt, dis- 
cuss the matter over the radio and emphasive the fact that 
this is a nonpartisan bill and that the question of agricultural 
relief is nonpartisan. From time to time I have called upon 
the party now in power to permit the passage of a farm bill. 
In some respects, at least, the bill under consideration is ac- 
ceptable; however, it has objectionable features. 

I notice that there seems to be no limitation whatsoever upon 
the appointment of the board members. It seems to me that 
the board members should be chosen from the respective agri- 
cultural sections of the country. If the Northeast, the South- 
east, the Northwest, and the Southwest could each have a 
board member, then each great agricultural product would be 
better taken care of. 

My colleagues, you know very well that the cotton, fruit, and 
vegetable section of the South and the Southwest surely should 
have representation on this board as well as the wheat farmers 
of the West and the apple growers of the East and Northwest. 
Under the language of the bill they may all be appointed, I 
believe, from New York City, and possibly will be. They may 
all be appointed from Leland Stanford University, and possibly 
some of them will be. 

It seems to me nothing but equity that these members should 
be chosen from the various parts of the country and that the 
various agricultural sections of the country may be represented 
on the board. I know that the cotton, orange, and vegetable 
growers of the South could be more fairly represented by a 
member of the board from this section who knows well the 
needs. 

I also believe it would be nothing but expedient, if this is 
a nonpartisan bill, that the two large political parties should 
be represented in the appointment of the board. I know some 
of the most able agriculturists and marketing experts are mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party, and we Democrats should have 
representation on the board. However, I do not expect you to 
adopt that suggestion because I realize that the majority of the 
Congress is Republican and largely representative of indus- 
trial centers, but there are those of us who really desire to 
help the farmers; we come largely from agricultural States, 
and believe that all sections and both parties should be repre- 
sented in carrying farm relief to the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment should be adopted, and I 
trust that it will be. The farmers of my district desire a farm 
relief bill in whose benefit they may share; by making the board 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
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representative of all sections and nonpartisan they may obtain 
their rights and benefits. 

The salary of the chairman of the board should be written 
into the law and not left optional with the President. I know 
an acceptable and able man can be obtained for salary on a 
parity with other board members. Some have mentioned pos- 
sibly $50,000 per annum as such salary. I think such sugges- 
tion ridiculous. Why, the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Supreme 
Court Justices, the Cabinet members, all receive far, far less, 
in fact about one-fifth or one-quarter of such an amount. O Mr. 
Chairman, there are far more overpaid than underpaid public 
servants. Fifty thousand dollars is a _ ridiculous amount. 
Rather than pay any such salary, let three-fourths of such 
amount be added to the fund for the relief of the depressed and 
tax-burdened farmers of the Nation. I would heip the farmer, 
not burden him. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: On page 3, line 20, after 
word “ President,” insert a comma and the words “which shall 
exceed $50,000 per annum.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I desire 
to say but few words on this amendment. Aside from the con- 
stitutional question that has been raised here as to Congress 
delegating its power to the President to fix the salary of the 
chairman of this board, following the suggestion made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monracue], I 
think it rather important that we at least preserve the principle 
that Congress shall fix the limitation within which such salary 
shall be paid for such officer appointed by the President. 

It seems to me that if we make the limit $50,000 per annum 
it would justify the President in hoping to find a man who 
would fill all the essential requirements and qualifications sug- 
gested by the bill. In order to preserve the integrity of con- 
gressional proceedings and hold some check on the possibility 
of excessive salaries we should fix the sum within a reasonable 
limitation. 

Mr. STEAGALL. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I take it that the purpose of the provision 
is to get the sort of a man to fill the position that the House 
desires. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. That has been so stated. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am opposed to the President fixing the 
Salary of any official. It is wrong in principle, but if for the 
chairman, then I want to know why we do not give the Presi- 
dent authority to employ six men in the same manner? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion along the same line. What is the difference in the power 
and authority of these six men? One is the chairman, but all 
these members have exactly the same authority. Why give one 
man $50,000 and the others only $12,000? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I see no reason why such a distinction 
should be made. But my purpose is to fix a reasonable maxi- 
mum limitation. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BANKHEAD) there were 42 ayes and 98 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I have certain related 
amendments, all relating to this section. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they may all be read and considered together. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


the 
not 


Will the gentleman yield? 


° 


Page 2, line 20, after the word “of,” strike out “a chairman and 
five other” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ six.” 

Page 2, lines 23 and 24, after the words “ex officio,” strike out 
“the chairman shall serve at the pleasure of the President” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ the President shall designate one of the appointed 
members as chairman at the time of appointment and annually there- 
after designate one of the appointed members who shall act as chair- 
man for the ensuing year.” 

Page 2, lines 24 and 25, after the word “ members,” strike out the 
comma and the words “except the chairman” and the comma. 
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Page 3, line 3, after the word “and,” strike out “one” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ two.” 

Page 3, line 5, after the word “ member,” strike out the comma and 
the words “ except the chairman” and the comma. 

Page 3, line 20, after the word “be,” strike out “fixed by the 
President ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $15,000 per annum.” 

Page 4, line 2, strike out the words “in the Department of Agri- 
culture.” 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, these seven amendments 
attempt to accomplish this. They provide for six members to 
be appointed, and for the President to designate one as the 
chairman at the date of the appointment. And then annually 
thereafter he shall designate one of the appointed members as 
chairman. The amendments further provide that two members 
of the board be appointed for two years, two for four years, and 
two for six years. These amendments fix the salary of the 
chairman at $15,000, and place the offices in the District of 
Columbia instead of in the Department of Agriculture. Since 
I have been a Member of Congress I am sure no board or com- 
mission has been created as provided for in this bill. Certainly 
we have no precedent for it. This bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of a member temporarily as chairman. There is a threat 
of removal or an intimidation hanging over his head to destroy 
his independence, because he may serve for only 30 days or 60 
days or less time. 

You overlook the fact that the chairman of the board has no 
more power or authority than any other appointed member. 
Does anyone challenge that statement? Why then, should 
the chairman of the board receive a much greater salary than 
any other member? It is true that we pay the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court a small additional salary, and perhaps the 
chairmen of certain other boards are paid a little more, but I 
repeat that the chairman of this board will have no more power 
or authority on the board than the other members. Why should 
we make his term indefinite and why should we hold the threat 
of removal over his head and make him less independent? 
Who would like to serve on a board when he knows that he is 
likely to be removed at any time? 

These amendments would make his office as permanent as 
that of the other members of the board, and would permit the 
President to designate one member as chairman, and then one 
annually thereafter as chairman and would fix the salary of 
the chairman at $15,000 a year. If there is any member of 
the House who contends that there is a provision in this bill 
that gives more power to the chairman than to any other 
member of the board, I challenge him to point it out. I am in 
favor of the bill, and I want to do what I can to constructively 
help to perfect it. 

Mr. TILSON. Is not the tenure of office of the chairman 
practically the same as the tenure of office of a Cabinet officer, 
subject to the will of the President? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I know, but a Cabinet officer belongs to 
the official family of the President of the United States. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And are not the salaries of Cabinet offi- 
cers fixed by Congress? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; but he was talking about the tenure of 
office. 

Mr. HASTINGS. We have created the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Interstate Commerce Commission and any 
number of other boards and commissions, and so far as I 
know there is no board or commission where the chairman can 
be removed at the will of the President of the United States. 
This board is given very broad powers. We expect recom- 
mendations to be made to Congress from time to time for 
additional legislation, and the chairman should feel free to 
make such recommendations as his investigations and best 
judgment dictate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. The question is on the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) The board is authorized to designate, from time to time, 
as an agricultural commodity for the purposes of this act (1) any 
regional or market classification or type of any agricultural commodity 
which is so different in use or marketing methods from other such classi- 
fications or types of the commodity as to require, in the judgment of the 
board, treatment as a separate commodity under this act; or (2) any 
two or more agricultural commodities which are so closely related in use 
or marketing methods as to require, in the judgment of the board, joint 
treatment as a single commodity under this act. 

(b) The board shall invite the cooperative associations handling any 
agricultural commodity to establish an advisory commodity committee to 
consist of seven members, of whom at least two shall be experienced 
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handlers or processors of the commodity, to represent such commodity 
before the board in matters relating thereto. Members of each such 
committee shall be selected by the cooperative associations from time to 
time in such manner as the board shall prescribe. No salary shall be 
paid to committee members, but the board shall pay each a per diem 
compensation not exceeding $20 for attending committee meetings au- 
thorized by the board and for time devoted to other business of the com- 
mittee authorized by the board, and necessary travel and subsistence 
expenses, or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations 
prescribed by law for civilian employees in the Executive branch of the 
Government. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 3, after the word “to,” strike out the word “ require” 
and insert the words “ make advisable.” 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, this may seem like a minor 
amendment, but I do not feel that it is. I think the words 
“make advisable” are more in harmony with the real intent 
of the Agricultural Committee, and I think I can safely say 
that several members of the committee have told me that they 
think the words I have proposed would be preferable, but feel- 
ing bound, as they are, in a sort of brotherhood to protect the 
entire bill, they have not felt justified in submitting it either 
as a committee amendment or of sponsoring it themselves. 

The language proposed and its purpose are plain. 

We will take you citrus-fruit growers in the South. You 
may think it advisable that your stabilization corporation should 
be set up, just one corporation, for your oranges, your lemons, 
and your grapefruit all together as one general commodity. You 
go to the board and present your case, and the board says, 
“Yes; we believe that is a good thing, but let us see whether 
we can do so under the law,” and they turn to the law and they 
find that they are permitted to make the combination if they find 
in their judgment that the crops are so nearly related as to 
“require” joint treatment. They say they can in reality treat 
with them separately, and therefore they can not very well join 
the commodities under one action, because they only think it is 
advisable to do so, and they are not absolutely required to do 
so in order to bring about effective treatment. 

Look at it from the viewpoint of the wheat in the United 
States, you Kansas men and you men from the Northwest. 
You may find that it is advisable to separate durum wheat 
from hard spring wheat and spring wheat from winter wheat 
and perhaps hard winter wheat from soft winter wheat, and 
you present your case to the board. I think the intent is that 
whenever the board finds that in its judgment it is best to 
separate them the board is to do it. I will ask some member 
of the committee whether or not it is not true that if the board 
thinks it would be better to separate the commodities, such as 
the various kinds of wheat, or if they think it is better to join 
commodities, such as oranges, lemons, and grapefruit, is it not 
the intent of the law to have them do it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes; and that is what the bill 
does in precise language. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am very glad to get that interpretation, 
because it will be very helpful, perhaps, to some of us when we 
go before the board if you do not adopt this amendment. Does 
the gentleman see any objection to using the words “make 
advisable ” instead of the word “ require”? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. We think the word “ require” 
expresses the exact meaning of the committee and the intent of 
the law. 

Mr. BURTNESS.: I shall submit the matter to the House. 
The gentleman says the word “require” does mean in that 
sense “ make advisable ”? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
joint treatment. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 


Yes; may require separate or 


I see that I omitted one provision in my 
amendment, and I ask unanimous consent to modify it and 
provide the same change in line 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment as indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Does not the language now submit it all 
to the judgment of the board? It says “ require, in the judg- 
ment of the board.” That leaves it entirely in their control. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That absolutely requires in their judg- 
ment that it be given separate or joint treatment. It is true 
they are given an opportunity to exercise their judgment, pro- 
viding that is required in order to bring about the desired 
results. But I fear they may find that it is advisable to 
treat it separately or jointly, as the case may be, but if it is 
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not absolutely necessary to do so they might construe the lan- 
guage so that they would not have that power. 

I concede that if they give it the construction just stated by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WitL1AMs], a member of the 
committee, the change would not be necessary. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I voted for each of the farm 
relief bills that have been before Congress in recent years and 
intend to vote for this bill. [Applause.] It has been prepared 
and presented to the House by the Agricultural Committee, 
which has had this question under consideration for the past 
seven or eight years. While it is admitted by many of its 
friends and supporters that it is an experiment, its success 
depends very largely on the farm board that will be appointed 
by the President. I will favor the debenture plan and some 
other amendments. 

I represent an agricultural district and know that most of the 
farmers are in a bad financial condition, so I am going to vote 
for this bill with the hope that it will benefit them as much as 
is claimed by its most enthusiastic supporters. I see no ad- 
vantage in making a speech in behalf of this bill as it is going 
to pass and become a law. 

The President has called this extra session of the Congress 
to enact legislation for the relief of agriculture and to revise 
the tariff laws. This bill is only one of the farm relief measures 
that it is proposed to consider. It is a marketing bill. I want 
to call to your attention, briefly, a production bill—one of 
very great interest to the farmers of the entire country, and 
one that should be enacted at this extra session. That is a 
bill to put Muscle Shoals into operation in order to supply the 
farmers with a cheaper and better grade of concentrated 
fertilizer. [Applause.] It has been proven time after time 
before the committees of Congress that fertilizer can be pro- 
duced at Muscle Shoals at least from one-third to one-half of 
the existing prices. 

I take it for granted that President Hoover and his adminis- 
tration intend to put this plant into operation during his 
administration. This is an ideal time in which to do it. 

It was intended by Congress to relieve agriculture. We have 
been called here for this purpose; we have the time; then why 
not do it? The farmers will never need this relief more than 
they do now. I hope that the President and the leaders of his 
party in Congress who decide what bills shall be considered, 
will devise a plan that will settle the whole Muscle Shoals ques- 
tion at this extra session. [Applause.] It has already been 
delayed far too long. The power that has been developed 
there, amounting to more than $3,000,000 annually, is running 
to waste and the fertilizer plant is standing idle. There is 
nothing that this administration could do that would please the 
American farmers more than to put Muscle Shoals into opera- 
tion for their benefit. 

I may have something more to say on this subject later on. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burt- 
NEsSs]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ALLGOoD: On page 5, at the end of line 8, 
after the word “Act,” strike out the period, insert a comma and the 
following: “and (3) define or designate the channel through which 
the commodity muy flow, giving preference to those operating on the 
cooperative plan.” 


Mr. ALLGOOD. 


Mr. Chairman, this is to be a cooperative 
bill, and I think this amendment is necessary to make it truly 


so, because we ought to put some restriction in this bill. 
Otherwise every Tom, Dick, and Harry will be inclined to 
favor their friends by diverting commerce into the channels of 
the outside cooperatives. For that reason I am convinced that 
this amendment is necessary to carry out the cooperative spirit 
of this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNson of Texas: Page 5, line 10, 
after the word “commodity,” insert “in connection with bona fide 
farmers’ organizations producing such commodities.” 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, the farmers of America are being pauperized. In 
America Challenged, a book recently published, is contained the 
astounding information that the farmers of America are los- 
ing $5,000,000,000 a year and that the so-called prosperity 
of which we heard so much in the recent campaign is based 
on a relative daily wage of 25 cents for the farmer and $4.95 
for the industrialist. I am not prepared to vouch for the accu- 
racy of these figures, but I know from my own personal knowl- 
edge that it is almost impossible to exaggerate the lamentable 
condition in which agriculture, our largest single industry, 
finds itself at this time. 

Rich farming lands, which a few years ago constituted the 
coveted possession of wealth and were regarded as the safest 
investment in the world, now none will buy except for a song. 

Vendor’s lien notes upon agricultural lands, once the favorite 
field for conservative investors, are now a drag on the market 
and almost impossible of sale. Loan companies which a few 
years ago loaned exclusively upon farm lands are now placing 
their investments upon urban property and other classes of 
securities. 

Owners of farm lands who were worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a short time since are now penniless. 

These facts I know—not from the reading of a book, but from 
my own personal observation in Texas and elsewhere. The 
losses of agriculture have multiplied so rapidly that it is now 
regarded as a hazardous business, an exceedingly unprofitable 
one, and some banks which a few years ago made most of their 
loans to farmers are now discontinuing loans of this character, 
not because they doubt the integrity of the farmers, but realize 
their inability to make sufficient to pay obligations for even 
the necessities of life. 

Unfortunately, this condition is not local; it is confined to no 
particular section, but in practically all of the agricultural 
regions of the United States the situation is the same. 

It is an attempt to alleviate in some way this deplorable con- 
dition that has caused the President of the United States to 
convene this extra session of Congress. 

I am ready to vote for any measure which reasonably prom- 
ises to bring some relief to the farmers of America, whether 
that bill is entirely in accord with my views or not. 

There are those who contend that no relief can be had for 
the farmers through Federal legislation, and they may be right, 
but since banks, railroads, manufacturers, and labor have been 
materially benefited as a result of laws passed by Congress, I 
shall not be satisfied until an honest effort has been made by 
Congress in behalf of the oldest and greatest industry of all 
civilization, the tillers of the soil. 

The sponsors of this bill, the House Committee on Agriculture, 
tell us— 


This bill intends only to reach at what we believe to be the crux of 
the whole situation; namely, the organization of agriculture into 
economic equality with other industries in the marketing of its product, 
preserving to it its collective and individual independence as the back- 
bone of our American social and governmental system. 


Economie equality of agriculture with other industries in the 
marketing of its products is a thing devoutly to be wished. 
But whether this bill adequately provides for the organization 
of agriculture to accomplish this purpose, or whether, if it 
does, its terms and conditions are such that the farmers of 
America will avail themselves of this method of organization, 
remains to be seen. 

A trial alone will determine its workability. I can not share 
the enthusiasm of some of its most ardent supporters, and I 
seriously doubt whether it will accomplish, even in a measur- 
able degree, that which is claimed for it. 

But it does constitute a plan, furnishes the machinery for 
the plan, and authorizes an appropriation of $500,000,000 to 
give it a trial. That is at least a start to help the farmer. 
Furthermore, it is the only farm relief bill during this Congress 
which the House will likely be permitted to vote upon. The Re 
publican majority of 104 in the House makes it impossible under 
the rules of the House for the Democrats to initiate legislation. 
We Democrats must either take it or leave it, and, considering 
the distressed condition in which agriculture is to-day, I am 
unwilling to withhold my vote from a bill which is designed to 
initiate a plan to bring economic relief, and which I hope it 
will do. 

I am in hearty accord with the sentiment that the farming 
industry of America should have preserved to it “its collective 
and individual independence,” and I realize full well that unless 
something happens to change existing conditions of the farmer 
it will not be many years before the individual farmer will be 
only a memory and the farms of this country will be owned 
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and operated by a few large and powerful corporations as they 
are now in Hawaii. Individualism in farming would disappear, 
just as is happening, much to my sorrow, to the merchants of 
America. “Chain farms” would then be as common as chain 
stores are to-day. Our farmers would then become hirelings 
and many of them nothing more than peons. We have always 
boasted that the one class in America possessing political inde- 
pendence was the farmers. It will be a sad day when we blot 
out their independence, for the rest of the Nation will suffer 
more than they. 

When a few big groups of capitalists dominate the farming 
industry of America, as they to-day control and dominate many 
other lines of business activity, these groups will augment not 
only their economic power over the life of the Nation but they 
will also have a strangle hold upon its politics and, conse- 
quently, its government. Instead of a “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people” we will have a gov- 
ernment of the business groups, by the business groups, and 
for the business groups. 

While the marketing problem of the farmer is important, I 
am not prepared to say that it constitutes “the crux of the 
whole situation.” Possibly that statement may be measurably 
accurate. Other causes have contributed to the present situa- 
tion. The high protective tariff which we have imposed for 
many years upon manufactured products which the farmer has 
to purchase has seriously impaired his capacity to buy. As 
has been often said, he buys in a protected market and sells 
in an open one. He gets the worst of it, both when he buys 
and when he sells. Of late years, since the industry has gone 
from bad to worse, the farmers have had difficulty in securing 
credit upon which to operate, and if the industry is not im- 
proved so as to restore faith in its success and to insure profits, 
or at least absence of losses, in its operation, the question of 
credits and capital will loom larger and larger as one of its 
chief problems and difficulties, 

This bill could be vitalized and affirmative and substantial 
relief afforded by amending it so as to permit the board, when 
deemed advisable, to authorize the issuance of export deben- 
tures upon agricultural products that may be exported. 

Such a provision is contained in the farm relief bill now 
pending in the Senate, and my colleague [Mr. Jones], who is a 
member of the House Committee on Agriculture, has sought to 
have such a provision incorporated in this bill. I understand 


that those in charge of the bill, being dominated and controlled 
by the present Republican administration, will not permit such 
an amendment to be offered, claiming that it is not germane to 


the bill. It is my information that the House is not going to be 
permitted to express itself by a vote upon such an amendment. 
I deplore this tyrannical conduct of the Republican leaders who 
deny to the House the right to express itself upon this question. 

The export debenture amendment would give substantial relief 
to the producers of farm products which are exported to other 
countries, such as cotton and wheat. It is understood that when 
we have finished consideration of this bill, a tariff bill will be 
introduced to try to afford relief to farmers by raising tariff 
upon agricultural products. No tariff will help wheat or cotton 
or pork, or any other crop of which we have an exportable 
surplus. If Congress really desires to give relief to the pro- 
ducers of these commodities, it must be by the adoption of the 
amendment to which I have just referred. 

The National Grange, one of the oldest and largest farm or- 
ganizations in the United States, has for three years officially 
indorsed the export debenture program, and in a recent letter 
commending it used the following language: 


In its essence the export debenture plan is intended to bring tariff 
benefits to farmers who are engaged in growing crops of which we 
produce an exportable surplus. The justification for the plan lies in 
the fact that those who produce our exportable farm surpluses, in com- 
mon with the rest of our population, are obliged to pay tariff costs, while 
they are compelled to sell their products in the world’s markets at the 
world’s price. While these producers are paying the higher prices occa- 
sioned by the tariff system, they are not receiving corresponding benefits. 
The disadvantages under which the export branches of American agri- 
culture now labor can not be fully removed by any plan of marketing, 
however perfect. * * * 

We wish to emphasize the point that in presenting the export deben- 
ture plan to Congress the Grange has never had any thought of asking 
for a subsidy or a bounty for agriculture. As we view it, the debenture 
feature of the bill would simply give back to the farmer who is growing 
crops of which we have an exportable surplus one-half of what the 
tariff takes away from him. Since it igs left to the discretion of the 
proposed Federal farm board when and under what conditions the 
debenture plan shall be applied, if at all, we view the whole as a very 
moderate proposal, 
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The proposal is not a wild and fantastic scheme which has 
never been tried. As long as England exported agricultural 
products their farmers were given the benefit of such a law. 
Germany, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia have in operation simi- 
lar plans now as applied to the export of grain. If such a law 
worked successfully in England for 100 years, why not give 
it a trial in the United States? 

Aside from the recognition by foreign governments of such 
a plan, several economists of recognized ability in the United 
States who have given. the subject much thought have pro- 
nounced the plan sound, economic, and just and declare that 
under such legislation the farmer would receive an increased 
price for his commodity in proportion to the debenture rates 
effective. Under the proposed amendment the debenture rate 
on cotton would be 2 cents per pound, which would mean an 
increase in price to the farmer of $10 a bale. 

In its national platform of 1928 is found this language: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
prosperity and success. 


If the Republican Party wishes to redeem this pledge, it 
should adopt the export debenture amendment so that the farm- 
ers who raise an exportable surplus may, in a measure at least, 
be placed upon an economic equality with other industries who 
have thrived and received substantial benefits from protection 
under the tariff and other laws. If the Republican leaders 
want to be fair, they will at least permit the House to vote 
upon this amendment, 

But let me briefly analyze the salient features of this bill. 
It is essentially a marketing bill. It is designed to aid agricul- 
ture in organizing the marketing side of its industry. It is 
intended to give agriculture the machinery to secure coopera- 
tion in the sale of its products. A Federal farm board is cre- 
ated which is authorized to make loans to cooperative associa- 
tions, and such loans are to be made through what is called 
stabilization corporations. There is to be but one stabilization 
corporation for each commodity, and these stabilization cor- 
porations are organized by the cooperative associations dealing 
in that commodity under the direction and control of the 
Federal farm board. The stabilization corporation is given 
power to act as a marketing agency for its members or stock- 
holders, but they are permitted to market in other ways if they 
The loans made to these corporations are to be made 
to prevent seasonal depression of the market. Speculators often 
take advantage of the fact that farmers have to sell their 
products, as they are marketed during a few months in the 
year, and it is thought that these stabilization corporations 
can go into the market when the price is being unduly depressed 
and prevent a decline. It is thought that no speculator will 
continue to sell short in a declining market in the face of a 
powerful organization, backed by the Government, which in- 
tends to lift off the market, if necessary, enough wheat or cot- 
ton, for example, to prevent the price being driven below the 
real value of the product. 

The Federal farm board is also, under certain conditions, per- 
mitted to make contracts of insurance with cooperative associa- 
tions against loss through price decline in the agricultural 
commodity handled by the associations and produced by the 
members thereof. It was thought that this provision would 
be of special value to the cooperative associations handling 
cotton, as it would enable them to advance to their members 
with safety a greater percentage of the current market price of 
the commodity during the producing season than otherwise 
could be safely advanced. 

The board may advance loans to cooperative organizations 
for storage facilities and other permanent equipment, or it may 
advance money on warehouse receipts to aid in the marketing of 
crops. 

Formation of producer-controlled clearing houses for agri- 
cultural commodities is authorized under regulations prescribed 
by the board. These clearing houses are especially designed 
for the sale of perishable products, and independent dealers, 
under certain conditions, shall be eligible for membership in 
this clearing-house association. Such associations could be used 
for the joint shipment and joint sale of products. 

Among other powers conferred upon the Federal farm board 
are these: 

(1) To promote education in the principles and practices of 
cooperative marketing of agricultural commodities and food 
products thereof; (2) to encourage the organization, improve- 
ment in methods, and development of effective cooperative asso- 
ciations; (3) to keep advised from any available sources and 
make reports as to crop prices, experiences, prospects, supply 
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and demand, at home and abroad; (4) to investigate conditions 
of overproduction of agricultural commodities and advise as to 
the prevention of such overproduction; and (5) to make investi- 
gations and reports and publish the same, including investiga- 
tions and reports upon the following: Land utilization for agri- 
cultural purposes; reduction of the acreage of unprofitable 
marginal lands in cultivation; the economic need for reclamation 
and irrigation projects; methods of expanding markets at home 
and abroad for agricultural commodities and food products 
thereof; methods of developing by-products of and new uses 
for agricultural commodities; and transportation conditions and 
their effect upon the marketing of agricultural commodities. 

Next in importance to the Federal farm board is what is 
termed an “advisory commodity committee,” to consist of seven 
members, Each agricultural commodity is to have one of these 
advisory commodity committees. These advisory commodity 
committees will exercise certain functions, primarily: with giv- 
ing advice to the Federal farm board concerning the respective 
commodities which they represent. Under the bill as framed 
the cooperative associations handling any agricultural com- 
modity will, upon invitation from the board, name the members 
composing these commodity committees. 

The power to name the members of these commodity com- 
mittees should not, in my judgment, be restricted solely to the 
cooperative associations. There are numerous bona fide farm- 


ers’ organizations who should be given opportunity to express | 


themselves as to the personnel of these committees. 

This amendment seeks to give producing farm organizations 
some voice in the selection of these advisory commodity com- 
mittees, The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] in his 
speech this morning referred to these advisory commodity com- 
mittees as being analogous to a board of directors in the 
various commodities produced in the United States. It seems 
to me that such a board should have some power conferred 
upon it, not alone by the handlers of the commodity but by 
the producers of the commodity. In other words, I understand 
this law as now framed will authorize the cooperative associa- 
tions to create these commodity committees. My amendment 
would enable these organizations which produce the commodity 
to have some voice in the selection of the members of these 
commodity committees. 

It looks to me, if this is to be, indeed, a farmers’ bill, as 
though the farmers ought to have some voice in the selection of 
the board of directors of the commodities which they produce, 
and upon that reasoning it seems to me this amendment ought 
to be acceptable to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Does the gentleman contend that 
as the language is now drawn the producers would not be mem- 
bers of the commodity organizations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I understand that these co- 
operative associations are composed of producers, but there are 
many farmers who belong to farm organizations but are not 
connected with cooperative associations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of [llinois. The commodity committees 
would be selected by the cooperatives engaged in handling each 
commodity. That is the intention of the bill. It is to encourage 
cooperative organization. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I understand that; but the point I 
am attempting to make is this: I understand in making loans or 
insurance contracts, and so forth, you will have to have some 
definite type of association with which to deal, but this goes back 
of that. My amendment relates to the creation of the advisory 
commodity committee and represents the farmers that produce 
that commodity, and with reference to that particular feature it 
appears to me it should not be limited to those who are merely 
members of cooperative associations, but any representative 
farmers’ organization ought to have some voice in saying who 
shall compose the advisory commodity committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The committee had in mind, of 
course, that the purpose of the bill was to encourage coopera- 
tive marketing organizations and we placed the entire machin- 
ery that is to operate under this bill in the hands of those 
organizations. In other paragraphs of the bill the benefits 
under the bill are given to bona fide producers who are not able 
to qualify as cooperative marketing associations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But I am not speaking of benefits, 
but of the creation of the advisory committee. This is merely 
a part of the machinery that operates and dispenses the bene- 
fits, and in that portion of the bill which creates the machinery 
and the beard which is to constitute the board of directors with 
respect to that commodity, the handlers of the commodity or 
the members of cooperative associations should not be the only 
ones who should have a voice in this matter. The farmers 
themselves, whether members of cooperative associations or not, 
ought to at least have some rights as to whom they shall have 
to represent them with respect to that commodity. 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. What other organizations does the gen- 
tleman have specifically in mind? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Well, we have a number of differ- 
ent farm organizations in various places, in some States one 
organization and in some States another. We have, for in- 
stance, in our State the farmers’ union, that operates down 
there extensively, and then some other States have other farm 
organizations, and it occurred to me that any of these organiza- 
tions which is a bona fide farm organization producing a cer- 
tain commodity, whether, strictly speaking, one cooperative as- 
sociation ought to have some voice—of course, not an exclusive 
voice—and my amendment would give them the right, in con- 
junction with these cooperatives, to create the advisory group 
that would constitute the board. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman said at the beginning of 
his remarks that this should not be given to the handlers of 
the commodity alone. Of course, the gentleman understands 
that the cooperatives are representing the producers, and the 
language of the bill is “the board shall invite the cooperative 
associations handling any agricultural commodity to establish 
an advisory committee.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And my amendment added to that 
language the words “in connection with bona fide farmers’ 
organizations producing such commodity.” 

Whether this bill is a success or not will depend largely upon 
two things: First, the type of men who compose the board; and, 
second, whether or not the organization through which the 
farmers are required to cooperate will be such as to secure their 
cooperation. 

If the board, which is here given such vast powers, is friendly 
to agriculture and is composed of men who will courageously, 
honestly, and intelligently administer their offices in behalf of 
agriculture, they can undoubtedly perform a great service in 
assisting that industry. If, on the other hand, they are not men 
of this character, and have not the cause of agriculture at heart, 
they can inflict upon it irreparable injury. 

Without my amendment no farmer in the United States will 
have any voice in the selection of the advisory commodity ccom- 
mittees unless he is a member of a cooperative-marketing associ- 
ation. It is safe to say that there are many farmers who will 
not align themelves with these associations, and they should 
not be denied representation because of this fact. 

Farmers are loath te join organizations unless they are sure 

that they are going to be fairly and economically administered, 
and, to my mind, one of the weaknesses of the bill is that there 
is no control or regulation of these cooperative associations. 
« My amendment would perfect the bill in one respect at least, 
by giving to all farmers’ organizations, whether ccoperative- 
marketing associations or not, some voice in selecting their 
representatives to deal with the board which the President will 
appoint. Such a provision is calculated to inspire confidence and 
seeure cooperation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JoHNnson]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. NELSON of Missouri: On page 5, line 12, 
strike out all of line 12 and the first four words and the comma in 
line 13. 


Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, it is not my desire to speak at length on this 
proposed amendment. The intent of the amendment is plain. 

If we continue in the bill the words which I seek to strike 
out, it will make it impossible to have an advisory board made 
up of seven farmers. Nowhere else do we seek to fix the 
qualifications of members of any board. However, we state 
here that at least two members of this board to be chosen by 
the cooperatives shall be other than farmers. In other words, 
we say that if the hog men of this country organize in a coop- 
erative, that we must have two packers to represent them; or 
at least two packers along with five hog men. If the vegetable 
growers of this country get together and recommend a board, 
we must have at least two canners as well as growers on that 
board. If the wheat growers of this country get together and 
recommend a board, we must have at least two millers on the 
board to represent the wheat growers. 

I submit, gentlemen, if this is a farm bill, written in the 
interest of the farmers of this country, the farmers should at 
least be permitted to be represented by farmers on their own 
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board, to be collected upon such unit of such agricultural commodity 


ASO 
board, 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
NELSON of Missouri) there were—ayes 39, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANNON: On page 5, at the close of section 
3, insert as a new section the following 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 
It is very lengthy, and it is verbatim the equalization fee 
which was twice passed by this House and passed by this 
House at the last session by a big majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment and asks unanimous consent that_it may be con- 
sidered as read and be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to know what effect that is going to have 
on the question of a point of order if one should be made. If 
it is the equalization fee proposition, there is a very wide differ- 
ence of opinion among some of us about that. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, it is rather difficult to make 
a point of order without having seen or heard the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request. I 
will be glad to have the committee listen to it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I object to the unanimous- 
consent request, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. I have withdrawn the request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that a great many mem- 
bers of the committee did not hear the statement of the gen- 
tleman as to what his amendment is, and the Chair will ask 
the gentleman 

Mr. CANNON. As there seems to be some objection, I will 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. PURNELL. I reserve a point of order. I understand 
the gentleman is offering the equalization fee plan. 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. I hope nobody will object. In order 
that we may expedite the matter, let the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and a point of order be considered as pending. 

Mr. PURNELL. I simply do not want to lose any right to 
make a point of order against it at the proper time. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will not lose any right, but 
objection was made to the unanimous-consent request to have 
the amendment printed in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
objection, since a point of order is going to be made. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I just want to know if there is any farm man here who 
objects to the equalization fee; that is all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, the question is not whether 
the amendment is long or short. If we are going to have amend- 
ments thrown at us I think I shall object to the request made 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


and this is what this amendment seeks to do. [Ap- 








Mr. CANNON offers the following amendment: On page 5, at the close 

of section 3, insert as a new section the following: 
“ EQUALIZATION FEE 

“Spe. 4. (a) In order to carry out marketing and nonpremium insur- 
ance agreements in respect of any agricultural commodity without loss 
to the revolving fund, each marketed unit of such agricultural com- 
modity produced in the United States shall, throughout any marketing 
period in respect of such commodity, contribute ratably its equitable 
share of the losses, costs, and charges arising out of such agreements. 
Such contributions shall be made by means of an equalization fee appor- 
tioned and paid as a regulation of interstate and foreign commerce in 
the commodity. It sball be the duty of the board to apportion and 
collect such fee in respect of such commodity as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) Prior to the commencement of any marketing period in respect 
of any agricultural commodity, and thereafter from time to time during 
such marketing period, the board shall estimate the probable losses, 
costs, and charges to be paid under marketing agreements in respect 
of such commodity and under nonpremium insurance agreements in re- 
spect of such commodity as hereinafter provided. Upon the basis of 
such estimates, the board shall from time to time determine and publish 
the amount of the equalization fee (if any is required under such esti- 


mates) for each unit of weight, measure, or value designated by the | 
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during any part of the marketing period for the commodity. Such 
amount is referred to in this act as the ‘equalization fee.’ At the 
time of determining and publishing any equalization fee the board shall 
specify the time during which the particular fee shall remain in effect 
and the place and manner of its payment and collection. 

“(c) Under such regulations as the board may prescribe, any equali- 
zation fee determined upon by the board shall be paid, in respect of 
each marketed unit of such commodity, upon one of the following: 
The transportation, processing, or sale of such unit. The equalization 
fee shall not be collected more than once in respect of any unit. The 
board shall determine, in the case of each class of transactions in the 
commodity, whether the equalization fee shall be paid upon transporta- 
tion, processing, or sale. The board shall make such determination 
upon the basis of the most effective and economical means of collecting 
the fee with respect to each unit of the commodity marketed during 
the marketing period. 

“(d) When any equalization fee is collected with respect to cattle 
or swine an equalization fee equivalent in amount as nearly as may 
be shall be collected, under such regulations as the board may prescribe, 
upon the first sale or other disposition of any food product derived in 
whole or in part from cattle or swine, respectively, if the food product 
was on hand and owned at the time of the commencement of the 
marketing period: Provided, That any food product owned in good 
faith by retail dealers at the time of the commencement of the market- 
ing period shall be exempt from the operation of this subdivision. 

“(e) Under such regulations as the board may prescribe the equaliza- 
tion fee determined under this section for any agricultural commodity 
produced in the United States shall in addition be collected upon the 
importation of each designated unit of the agricultural commodity im- 
ported into the United States for consumption therein, and an equaliza- 
tion fee, in an amount equivalent as nearly as may be, shall be collected 
upon the importation of any food product derived in whole or in part 
from the agricultural commodity and imported into the United States 
for consumption therein. 

“(f) The board may by regulation require any person engaged in 
the transportation, processing, or acquisition by purchase of any 
agricultural commodity produced in the United States, or in the im- 
portation of any agricultural commodity or food product thereof— 

“(1) To file returns under oath and to report, in respect of his 
transportation, processing, or acquisition of such commodity produced 
in the United States or in respect of his importation of the commodity 
or food product thereof, the amount of equalization fees payable thereon 
and such other facts as may be necessary for their payment or 
collection. 

“(2) To collect the equalization fee as directed by the board and 
to account therefor. 

“(g) The board, under regulations prescribed by it, is authorized 
to pay to any such person required to collect such fees a reasonable 
charge for his services. 

“(h) Every person who, in violation of the regulations prescribed 
by the board, fails to collect or account for any equalization fees shall 
be liable for its amount and to a penalty equal to one-half its amount. 
Such amount and penalty may be recovered together in a civil suit 
brought by the board in the name of the United States. 

“(i) As used in this section— 

“(1) In the case of grain the term “ processing” means milling of 
grain for market or the first processing in any manner for market 
(other than cleaning or drying) of grain not so milled, and the term 
“sale” means a sale or other disposition in the United States of 
grain for milling or other processing for market, for resale, or for 
delivery by a common carrier—occurring during a marketing period in 
respect of grain. 

(2) In the case of cotton the term ‘ processing’ means spinning, 
milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other than ginning; the term 
‘sale’ means a sale or other disposition in the United States of cotton 
for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing other than ginning, or for 
delivery outside the United States; and the term ‘ transportation ’ means 
the acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for delivery to any person 
for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other than gin- 
ning, or for delivery outside the United States—occurring during a 
marketing period in respect of cotton. 

“(3) In the case of livestock, the term ‘ processing’ means slaughter 
for market by a purchaser of livestock, and the term ‘ sale’ means a sale 
or other disposition in the United States of livestock destined for 
slaughter for market without intervening holding for feeding (other 
than feeding in transit) or fattening—occurring during a marketing 
period in respect of livestock. 

(4) In the case of tobacco, the term ‘sale’ means a sale or other 
disposition to any dealer in leaf tobacco or to any register¢d manufac- 
turer of the products of tobacco. The term ‘tobacco’ means leaf to- 
bacco, stemmed or unstemmed. 

“(5) In the case of grain, livestock, and tobacco, the term ‘ transpor- 
tation ’ means the acceptance of the commodity by a common carrier for 
delivery. 
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“(6) In the case of any agricultural commodity other than grain, 
cotton, livestock, or tobacco, the board shall, in connection with its 
specification of the place and manner of payment and collection of the 
equalization fee, further specify the particular type of processing, sale, 
or transportation in respect of which the equalization fee is to be paid 
and collected. 

“(7) The term ‘sale’ does not include a transfer to a cooperative 
association for the purpose of sale or other disposition by such asso- 
ciation on account of the tranferor; nor a transfer of title in pursuance 
of a contract entered into before, and at a specified price determined 
before, the commencement of a marketing period in respect of the 
agricultural commodity. In case of the transfer of title in pursuance 
of a contract entered into after the commencement of a marketing 
period in respect of the agricultural commodity, but entered into at a 
time when and at a specified price determined at a time during which 
a particular equalization fee is in effect, then the equalization fee appli- 
cable in respect of such transfer of title shall be the equalization fee in 
effect at the time when such specified price was determined.” 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to this bill. The declara- 
tion of policy in the bill is to promote the effective merchandis- 
ing of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce and place agriculture on an equality with other 
industries. This amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri is an entirely different system. This is a cooperative 
marketing bill, and the plan contemplated by the amendment 
is an entirely different plan and is not germane to the bill 
now being considered and, furthermore, it is not germane to 
this section. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not offering it to the section but to be 
inserted at the end of section 3 as a new section in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri care to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. . Mr. Chairman, I want to say that for 
a number of years we have been told that the only relief the 
farmer could get that really would be beneficial would be a 
farm bill with the equalization fee in it. Therefore, I think it 
is germane. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri con- 
cede the point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have never supported any 
parliamentary proposition on the floor of this House, unless I 
was convinced of its correctness, and I shall not make an 
exception of this case. And even if I should, I am certain that 
with the able and astute gentleman from Michigan in the chair 
it would avail me little if I did. [Laughter.] 

The form in which the bill has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and the failure of the resolution reported 
by the Committee on Rules providing for the consideration of 
the bill, to authorize it, render any amendment proposing the 
equalization fee inadmissible in whatever form offered. 

I, therefore, ask the gentleman from Indiana if he will not 
withhold his point of order against the amendment for two min- 
utes, in order to permit me to make a brief statement. 

Mr. PURNELL. I will withhold it for two minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment proposing the 
equalization fee embodies the proposition around which the 
battle for farm relief has raged for the last six years. 

Support of this proposition has been the acid test by which the 
friends and enemies alike of farm relief have been judged. Dur- 
ing these six years, eventful years, this House has twice, after 
long deliberation, approved the equalization fee in the most bit- 
terly contested struggles ever waged on this floor. And the 
Senate likewise has twice adopted the equalization fee as the 
cardinal principle of the farm relief bill, passing it the last time 
by a two-thirds majority. Under these unusual circumstances 
the House should be permitted to consider it as an amendment 
to this bill. 

It has been frequently stated since the session convened that 
the last election was a plebiscite on the McNary-Haugen bill and 
the result of the election was a mandate against the equaliza- 
tion fee. Now, here is an opportunity to test the correctness 
of that contention. Give the House a chance to vote on it. 
These Members know the sentiment of the country. If you are 
sincere in claiming that the last election was a mandate, this 
amendment affords you opportunity to testify to the orthodoxy 
of the faith that is in you. 

Will the gentleman from Indiana consent to withdraw his 
point of order and permit the House to vote on the amendment? 
It will require only 40 minutes to call the roll and then there 
will no longer be room for any difference of opinion as to the 
attitude of the country on the equalization fee. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is this the Peak plan for farm 
relief in your amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. It is the plan twice adopted by both the 
House and the Senate by overwhelming majorities in the last 
two Congresses. And it is the plan indorsed by every national 
farm organization except one. It is the farmers’ plan and it is 
the congressional plan. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it George Peak’s plan? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is the MecNary-Haugen plan which 
you taught me to believe in. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if the point of order is still 
insisted upon, then I desire to ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as pending and the committee be 
permitted to vote on it without further debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri con- 
cede the point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. It is undoubtedly subject to a point of order 
and for that reason I submit the request for unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Inasmuch as the point of order is con- 
ceded by the gentleman from Missouri the Chair does not feel 
called upon to say more than that the point of order is sustained. 

The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous consent that 
the committee be allowed to vote on the amendment notwith- 
standing it violates the rule of germaneness. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 4. The board is authorized and directed (1) to promote educa- 
tion in the principles and practices of cooperative marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities and food products thereof; (2) to encourage the 
organization, improvement in methods, and development of effective 
cooperative associations; (3) to keep advised from any available 
sources and make reports as to crop prices, experiences, prospects, 
supply and demand, at home and abroad; (4) to investigate conditions 
of Overproduction of agricultural commodities and advise as to the 
prevention of such overproduction; and (5) to make investigations 
and reports and publish the same, including investigations and reports 
upon the following: Land utilization for agricultural purposes; reduc- 
tion of the acreage of unprofitable marginal lands in cultivation; the 
economic need for reclamation and irrigation projects; methods of 
expanding markets at home and abroad for agricultural commodities 
and food products thereof; methods of developing by-products of and 
new uses for agricultural commodities; and transportation conditions 
and their effect upon the marketing of agricultural commodities. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCKgEown: Page 6, line 21, after the word 
“ commodities,” insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ Whenever in its judgment the transportation charges on any agri- 
cultural product is unfair or burdensome upon the producers or con- 
sumers of said product the board shall certify such finding to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who shall investigate the same within 
90 days, and if they find any inequality in transportation rates affect- 
ing any such product shall correct the same by proper order.” 


Mr. PURNELL. 
on the amendment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I am whole-heartedly in 
favor of this bill and I have no apology to make for it, but I 
call the committee’s attention to the fact that I think the 
President of the United States expects this Congress to use its 
good judgment and write the best possible bill, keeping in 
mind the fundamental principles that have been set out herein. 
I do not think he expects us to shut our eyes and vote down 
every amendment that is offered if it is beneficial to the legis- 
lation. He expects the fundamentals of this bill to be carried 
out. What does this amendment propose to do? It proposes 
to do for agriculture just what the Shipping Board can do for 
the shipping interests of the country. When the Great Creator 
made man and put him in the Garden of Eden, He gave him 
three free things. He gave him air, He gave him water, and 
He gave him food, but he fooled around and violated the law 
by eating an apple, and then after that he had to work for his 
living. If I do not choose to make the food that I eat, and I 
leave that problem for somebody else to attend to, I owe that 
man some obligation, and I want to say here and now that if 
the transportation of food could be arranged so as to be fair and 
just to the railroads and to the farmers and the consumers in 
this country, a great part of your farm relief would be 
accomplished. I contend that there ought not to be a hungry 
mouth in the United States, with the tremendous food supply 
that we have, if a man will work; and there are hundreds and 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
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thousands of workmen in cities who can not have all of the 
food that they ought to have, and to which they are entitled, 
and there are hundreds of thousands of bushels of food going 
to waste on the farms because the producers can not get a 
sufficient price to go ahead and cultivate. Peaches in Michigan 
rot and fall on the ground by the hundreds of bushels and in 
Chicago there are people who want peaches and can not buy 
them in the market. 


If this bill is to become a great bill, if it is to do great good 


in this country, it has to not only help the farmer but it must 
help the consumers in the great cities. In this country we raise 
food for which the farmers get $7,000,000,000, on an average, a 
year and the consumers pay $22,000,000,000 for it. It is the 
purpose of the bill to give something of the diffe.ence between 
the $7,000,000,000 and the $22,000,000,000 to the farmers of the 
country. I come from a State where agricultural products 
rank high. Oklahoma’s mineral wealth coupled with her agri- 
cultural wealth makes her the third State in the Union to-day. 
I would not come from that great agricultural State and want 
to do anything less than what is just and right. I do not want 
to starve and make hungry the people of our great cities. I 
want to see the factories hum. I want to see industry—West. 
North, South, and East—prosper, and at the same time I want 
to see a fair share for the farmer who produces the food. 

You have to have food and we have to produce it. I think 
this amendment is germane to the bill. You say that the board 
shall study the transportation rates. What good is it going to 
do to study them unless somebody is going to act on the trans- 
portation rates? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. 
on the amendment. 
the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No. I think it is germane to the bill. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order and ask for a vote. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recog- 
nition in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana withdraws 
his point of order. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I dislike to delay the consideration of the bill, 
but the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKpown] has brought 
up a question that was discussed while the bill was under con- 
sideration under general debate. Every time a speaker was 
requested to give an explanation of his declaration as to how 
the bill was going to raise the price of products to the producer 
and reduce the cost to the ultimate consumer, we were told to 
wait until the 5-minute rule arrived. That time has long since 
arrived, but the information has not been advanced. 

If the man can be found who can bring this about he can not 
only be elected President of the United States, but he can be 
reclected President of the United States, and I would hesitate 
before voting against him, regardless of what party nominated 
him. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will yield the rest of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. KercHam], who is here and was 
one of those who said that he would tell us under the 5-minute 
rule how this could be brought about. Will he please explain? 
[ Laughter. ] 

My invitation has not been accepted, so I must conclude that 
the argument that this bill will increase the price to the pro- 
ducer and decrease the cost to the ultimate consumer is but 
abother of the extraordinary claims of its sponsors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and amendments thereto close 
in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The 
LAGuaAkpIA] is recognized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read 
the amendment I have sent to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the amendment. 


The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
It introduces a new subject not germane to 


I would like to be heard on the point of 


Does the gentleman concede the point of 


gentleman from New York [Mr. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: On page 6, line 18, after the 
word “and,” insert the word “ authorize"; and in line 19, after the 
word “commodities,” insert “the provisions of any existing law to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is very 
clear. I am sure the committee will adopt my amendment. At 
least, you should know what you are going to vote for. On line 
19, after the word “commodities,” I insert the words “the 
provisions of any existing law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing,” so that the sentence will read: 
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Methods of developing by-products of and authorize new uses for 
agricultural commodities, the provisions of any existing law to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


This as part of section 4, which describes the powers and 
gives the board the authority to carry out such powers and 
duties. That is a very simple amendment and it will do a great 
deal of good, more perhaps than any or even all of the other 
provisions of the bill. It will at least take off of your market 
some 65,000,000 or 70,000,000 bushels of grain and 40,000,000 
bushels of corn each year. The gentleman from Oklahoma who 
just had the floor talked about the Garden of Eden and talked 
about what God Almighty intended. All that my amendment 
would do would be to take the grain and use it for one of the 
purposes God Almighty intended it to be used. 

Now, the farmers of this country might as well know that 
the curtailment of the use of grain by reason of a mistake made 
at one time by modifying the Constitution is partly responsible 
for the plight that they are now in. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman know 
that the price of grain is higher now than before prohibition? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the use of telling the farmer 
that his prices are higher now than before prohibition, when, 
as a matter of fact, his farm is being foreclosed, he is broke, 
and we are trying to give him relief? We are talking about 
devising artificial means to help. My amendment provides a 
natural way to use the surplus. Gentlemen ought to be frank 
with themselves. You may not adopt my amendment to-day, 
but you must do it some day real soon. You can not foolishly 
seek to ignore the facts. You can not any more enforce prohi- 
bition than you can stop fermentation by an act of Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I do not understand the logie of 
the gentleman from New York. He one day said the farmers 
have been ruined by taking off the market grain that has here- 
tofore been converted into alcohol, and then on another day 
he talks about some other cause of the farmer’s ruin. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Furthermore, I may say that 
great quantities of these beverages and liquors come across the 
border, and there is no tariff protection on it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is right. Large quantities 
of liquor imported, sold, and consumed and no revenue. The 
gentieman from Oklahoma talks about freight rates. Freight 
rates are now higher on farm products largely because a large 
part of the bootlegger’s stock is transported to-day by automo- 
biles and trucks. You have taken grain from its ordinary, natu- 
ral, and logical use. You have taken 65,000,000 or 75,000,000 
bushels of grain and 40,000,000 bushels of corn a year from the 
market. You can, by the adoption of my amendment, give the 
opportunity to this board to study the question and authorize 
the use of agricultural commodities for beverage purposes, any 
existing law to the contrary notwithstanding. The board can 
do that, because you have given it broad powers. Alcohol to- 
day is made of sugar and strap molasses—yes, millions of 
gallons. Let us be honest with ourselves, face the situation, 
admit the failure of prohibition, and correct conditions and 
thereby bring real relief to the farmer. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my amendment be printed in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $500,000,000 which shall be made available by the Congress as soon 
as practicable after the approval of this act and shall constitute a re- 
volving fund to be administered by the board. The board is authorized 
to make loans and advances from the revolving fund as hereinafter 
provided. All such loans and advances shal] bear interest at a rate to 
be fixed by the board. Repayments of principal upon any loan or ad- 
vance shall be covered into the revolving fund. Payments of interest 
upon any loan or advance shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, 

(b) Upon application by any cooperative association the board is 
authorized to make loans to it from the revolving fund to assist in 
(1) the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and food 
products thereof; (2) the construction or acquisition by purchase or 
lease of storage or other physical marketing facilities for such com- 
modities and products; (3) the formation of clearing-house associations 
as hereinafter described; and (4) extending the membership of the 
cooperative associations applying for the loan by educating the producers 
of the commodity handled by the association in the advantages of co- 
operative marketing of that commodity. No loan shall be made under 
this subdivision unless, in the opinion of the board, the loan is in 
furtherance of the policy declared in section 1 and the cooperative 


association applying for the loan has an organization and management | 
reasonable | 


and business policies of such character as to insure the 
safety of the loan and the furtherance of such policy. Loans for the 
construction or acquisition by purchase or lease of storage or other 
physical marketing facilities shall be subject to the following additional 
limitations ; 

(1) No such loan for the construction or purchase of such facilities 
shall be made in an amount in excess of 80 per cent of the value of 
the facilities to be constructed or purchased. 

(2) No loan for the purchase or lease of such facilities shall be 
made unless the board finds that the purehase price or rent to be paid 
is reasonable, 

(3) No loan for the construction or purchase or lease of such fa- 
cilities shall be made unless the cooperative association demonstrates 
to the satisfaction of the board that there are not available for its use 
at reasonable rates existing suitable storage or other physical marketing 
facilities. 

(4) Loans for the construction or purchase of such facilities, together 


with the interest thereon, shall be repaid upon an amortization plan over | 


a period not in excess of 20 years. All loans under this subdivision 
shall be upon terms hereinbefore specified and upon such security and 
other terms not inconsistent therewith as the board deems necessary. 

(c) Upon application of any cooperative association handling an 
agricultural commodity or of producers of an agricultural commodity, 
the board is authorized, if it deems such association or producers rep- 
resentative of the commodity, to assist in forming producer-controlled 
clearing-house associations adapted to effecting the economic distribu- 
tion of the agricultural commodity among the various markets and to 
minimizing waste and loss in the marketing of the commodity, if such 
assistance in the opinion of the board, will be in furtherance of the 
policy declared in section 1. Such clearing-house associations are au- 
thorized to operate under rules adopted by the member cooperative as- 
sociations and approved by the board. Independent dealers in, and 
handlers, distributors, and processors of, the commodity, as well as 
cooperative associations handling the commodity, shall be eligible for 
membership in the clearing-house association: Provided, That the policy 
of such clearing-house association shall be approved by a committee 
of producers which, in the opinion of the board, is representative of 
the commodity: And provided further, That such clearing-house as- 
sociation shall operate under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the board. The board may provide for the registration 
of any such clearing-house association. 

(d) The board is authorized, upon application of cooperative associa- 
tions and of the advisory commodity committee for the commodity, to 
enter into agreements, subject to the conditions hereinafter specified, 
for the insurance of the cooperative associations against loss through 
price decline in the agricultural commodity handled by the associations 
and produced by the members thereof. Such agreements shall be entered 
into only if, in the opinion of the board, (1) coverage is not available 
from private agencies at reasonable rates, (2) the insurance will be in 
furtherance of the policy declared in section 1, and (3) the agricul- 


tural commodity is regularly traded in upon an exchange in sufficient | 


volume to establish a recognized basic price for the market grades of 
the commodity and such exchange has accurate price records for the 
commodity covering a period of years of sufficient length to serve as 
a basis to calculate the risk and fix the premium for the insurance. The 
agreements shall require payment of premiums so fixed and shall include 
such other terms as the board dcems necessary. Moneys in the revolving 
fund may be advanced to meet obligations under any such insurance 
agreement but shall, as soon as practicable, be repaid from the proceeds 
of insurance premiums. 

(e) No loan or advance or insurance agreement under this act shall 
be made by the board if in its opinion such loan or advance or agree- 
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ment is likely to increase substantially the production of any agricul- 
tural commodity of which there is commonly produced a surplus in excess 
of the annual domestic requirements. 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
now rise. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Iowa 
withhold that a moment for me to make an inquiry of him? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I have shown the gentleman from Iowa an 
amendment that I desire to offer to this section. I suppose, of 
course, Mr. Chairman, if the committee rises, the right of amend- 
ment will be reserved to all members of the committee to this 
section when we begin its consideration again? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent to 
have this amendment, which is short, printed in the Recorp, 
so that the chairman and all the Members of the House may 
have an opportunity to read it before it is voted on, because I 
consider it a constructive amendment and it is offered by a 
friend of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that an amendment which he proposes to offer 
may be printed at this point in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I would rather have it read, and I have an amendment 
myself to this section which I want to offer. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to have the amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one unanimous-consent request 
pending before the committee and that is the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia—— 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am going to object to that 
request and ask unanimous consent to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa withhold 
his motion for that purpose? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I withhold it; yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will permitting this amendment to be 
read give it preference over other amendments to-morrow? 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is read only for information the 
Chair thinks not. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I am not seeking any preference 
at all. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia to have the proposed amendment read 
for information? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CatsP: On pages 6 and 7 of the bill strike 
out paragraph (a) of section 5 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $500,000,000, which shall constitute a revolving fund to he ad- 
ministered by the board, of which amount the sum of $100,000,000 is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be immediately available. The board is authorized to 
make loans and advances from the revolving fund as hereinafter pre- 
vided. All such loans and advances shail bear interest at a rate to 
be fixed by the board. Repayments of principal upon any loan or ad- 
vance shall be covered into the revolving fund. Payments of interest 
upon any loan or advance shall be covered inte the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts.” 


The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, the amend- 
ment is only read for information, and all rights are reserved. 

Mr. CRISP. That is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, and 
I hope to be recognized to-morrow to offer the amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa desires to 
reserve a point of order, but the Chair thinks the gentleman 
will have that right to-morrow. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, without reading, an amendment 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


If it is read only for information, I 


| which I propose to offer to-morrow. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment referred to follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McKsowN : On page 7, line 3, strike out “all such 
loans shall bear interest at a rate to be fixed by the board” and insert 
the following: 

“All such loans shal) bear interest as follows, payable not less fre- 
quently than annually: The rate shall be the lowest rate of yield (to 
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the nearest one-eighth of 1 per cent) of any Government obligation 
bearing a date of issue subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal- 
savings bonds), and outstanding at the time the loan is made by the 
board, as certified by the Secretary of the Treasury to the board upon 
its request. The board may prescribe rules for determining the amount 
of interest payable under the provisions of this paragraph.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp without reading an amend- 
ment which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi ? 

There was no objection. 

Amendment by Mr. WHITTINGTON: On page 10, in line 26, strike out 
the period after the word “requirements” and insert the following: 
“or in excess of the annual world requirements of any agricultural 
commodity of which there is commonly produced an exportable surplus.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I now renew my motion that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 1, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


ADDRESS OF HON, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein an 
address by my colleague the Hon. GeorGk HuppLeston on Jef- 
fersonian Democracy, delivered at the Jefferson Birthday 
dinner of the Woman’s Democratic Club at Birmingham, Ala., 
on April 13, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks, I submit herewith the address of Hon. 
Grorce Huppieston, of Alabama, on Jeffersonian Democracy in 
Theory and Practice delivered at the Jefferson’s birthday dinner 
of the Woman’s Democratic Club in Birmingham, Ala., on April 
13, 1929. Mr. Hupp_eston’s lifelong loyalty and devotion to the 


immortal principles of Thomas Jefferson and his eternal vigi- 


lance and high courage in defense of them make him speak on 
Jeffersonian Democracy with compelling authority. 

The address is as follows: 

My fellow citizens, I hold in my hand a scrap of paper which carries 
in a few brief sentences all that is fundamental in Americanism. It is 
an extract from the preamble of the Declaration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and transient causes ; 
and accordingly all experience hath shewn that mankind are more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed, But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security.” 


FUNDAMENTAL AMBERICANISM 


In these few words are contained the articles of our faith. They 
comprise our political holy writ. It is the test; as you believe in 
these principles and practice them, you are an American—if you do not 
adhere to them, yours is not the true faith, 

These sentences from the preamble were penned by the immortal Jef- 
ferson, the founder of the Democratie Party. They expressed his hopes 
and his ideals. They were a brief of his political philosophy, 

Jefferson believed in men as men. He trusted them as men. He 
had faith in man’s wisdom and man’s idealism. In Jefferson's philoso- 
phy, man did owe his right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness to the grace of other men; it did not come from those in 
did not originate in governmental policy. He possessed 
a man, His Creator had conferred it upon 
him along with his soul. Man’s right to govern himself was a moral 
right It was an inalienable right. He could not give it away. It 
could not be taken by force, All offenses against it were moral crimes. 


not 


authority; it 
his right because he was 
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According to Jefferson, the individual has a natural right to order 
his own life. It is an unalienable right, coequal with the right to 
breathe, to live. Anyone who presumes to interfere with that right 
commits a moral wrong greater than if he had interfered with the 
right of property. ‘‘ Whoso steals a man’s liberty is more a thief than 
he who steals his property.” 

The individual's right to freedom of action is limited to such of his 
acts as may affect himself alone. To the extent that his acts may affect 
the right of another the other may interfere. Where the individual’s 
acts affect himself and another equally both have an equal natural 
right to decide upon that action, This necessarily follows from the 
equal right of each in matters affecting himself. But this interrelation- 
ship does not destroy the abstract principle or its application to acts 
if such there may be which affect alone the individual who performs 
them. 

To warrant another to interfere with the actions of the individual 
they must be such as directly and of reasonable necessity affect him. 
He may not indulge in remote speculations. The rights of individuals 
will not permit that the individual’s freedom of action may be re- 
strained even for his own good. Where the individual has the dis- 
cretion belonging to a sound mind he may not be restrained merely for 
defective judgment, for if such might be done there is no limit to which 
autocrats might not go. Autocracy is necessarily indefensible, whether 
benevolent or otherwise, for it usurps power over men reserved to 
Deity. 

The democracy of the community rests upon the same principles as 
the democracy of the individual—upon natural right and justice. To 
the extent that the community alone is affected, the individuals com- 
posing it have the natural right of unrestrained decision and action. 
That another community, whether of greater or less enlightenment, 
should interfere is intolerable. The right of the community to govern 
itself is not a mete privilege. It does not exist by virtue of political 
agreement. Its foundation is not in custom nor precedent; it has a 
moral aspect springing from the very roots of man’s existence, 

The principles of individual and community democracy are funda- 
mental; they are applicable to aggregations of communities and to 
States and nations as well. Liberty for the individual is but another 
phase of liberty for community and for nation, It secures the nation’s 
right to rule itself in those things which concern itself alone. 

To the same extent that the individual may rule himself, he must 
not impose his will upon another; and this, again, is true of com- 
munities, states, and nations. It its as violative of fundamental 
democracy that a nation should rule another as that the nation should 
not be permitted to rule itself. Democracy, then, may be said to have 
two aspects—the right of self-government of individuals, communities, 
and nations, and the denial of interference with other individuals, com- 
munities, and nations. The truly democratic nation rules itself and 
does not usurp dominion over its neighbors. 


AMERICA THE FIRST GREAT EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


We are too prone to accept the preamble as a mere commonplace. 
To understand America we must know not merely the history of our 
country but of the world’s civilization. We must understand something 
of world conditions of the time when our Nation came into being. 

America was the first of the great Republics. Here was made the 
original great experiment in democracy, in the ability of all of the 
people of a nation to govern themselves. The principle that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed was 
here for the first time applied on an important scale. That principle 
as enunciated in the preamble was untried. It was launched upon a 
world in which civil government shaded from rule by a small and 
privileged class down to sheer autocracy. 

The doctrines of the preamble were heard in the Old World as the 
ravings of wild radicals. The beneficiaries of the old system, riding at 
ease upon the shoulders of the masses, viewed the principles of Jeffer- 
son as impossible, almost insane. These principles came into a world 
of baron and serf, of privilege smug and assured, a world which could 
not believe it possible that men are created equal. 


COLONISTS NOT UNITED FOR INDEPENDENCE 


It is a common error to assume that the people of the Colonies were 
united in their aspirations for independence. In every country and 
in every time the issue’ has been between idealism and materialism— 
between love and service of others on the one hand and selfishness on 
the other. America was no excepticn to this rule. To the contrary, 
the principles which inspired the Revolutionaries were grossly offensive 
to an important faction. The rich, the powerful, the officials, and many 
of the educated had Old World ties of both interest and ideals. They 
wanted to hold to the old systems. They wanted no independence 
which meant more than the mere transfer of the seat of government to 
our own shores. It was in the main the great masses who believed 
in democracy and who were willing to die if need be for a new order. 
This division of sentiment weakened our efforts and made success 
infinitely more difficult. The soldiers whom our troops met and over- 
came at Kings Mountain and the Cowpens were in chief not British red- 
coats, but Tories born on our own soil. 
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From the parts of the Colonies not occupied by British troops the 
Tories withdrew to the West Indies, to Canada, and to Europe, More 
than 9,000 civilians left with the British troops when they evacuated 
Charleston at the close of the war. Some of them never came back, 
but after independence was gained many returned and resumed their 
property and by degrees their dominating status. Resuming their 
former wealth, they soon asserted themselves in resuming their former 
influence, It was only a few years after the Revolution before those 
who had been Tories during the war disputed for political power with 
the Revolutionaries who had fought the war. 

MISSION OF DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


It was to defend the fundamentals of Americanism that the Demo- 
cratic Party came into being. The great political issues of post-Revo- 
lutionary days concerned them. Had Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
or Samuel Adams been asked to define Americanism he would have 


pointed to the preamble and would have said that the chief function | 


of our Government was to safeguard the principles enunciated, and 
as machinery for the defense of those principles. To Jefferson it was 
his great mission to expound these principles and to extend their 
operation, He, with others of his school, were the organized fighting 
forces of early democracy. They thwarted Hamilton’s purpose to 
clothe the Executive with panoply befiitting a monarchy. They opposed 
the Federalist program in every detail. They struck down the alien 
and sedition acts of 1798. By the overwhelming support which the 
people gave to the Jefferson group approval was given to their interpre- 
tation of the purposes of the Revolution. The people approved the 
policies of Jefferson and his associates and their interpretation of 
Americanism. 

Let us see, then, what are American fundamentals: Equality, liberty, 
and self-government, as found in the preamble; the right of habeas 
corpus and freedom of speech, religion, and assemblage; prohibition 
against searches and seizures; due process of law, trial by jury, and 
other civil rights as secured by the amendments, These principles 
relate chiefly to the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty and as an 
incident thereto to the protection of private property. 

Without regard for these fundamental principles our Nation may be 
rich and powerful, but it can not be said to represent the ideals for 
which the Revolutionaries shed their blood. Without these funda- 
mentals the Nation may possibly be perpetuated, but with the sur- 
render of any one of them or its perversion from its true and original 
meaning the soul of the old Americanism will have departed. 


DIVIDED SCHOOLS OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 


The two schools of political thought, of idealism and of materialism, 
dividing as they did our people in Revolutionary days, have con- 
tinued down to the present moment. Always the people have been 
divided along this line—the Democracy of Jefferson and Madison against 
the Federalism of Hamilton and Adams—the simplicity, courage, and 
devotion of Jackson and Van Bureau against the Whiggish selfishness 
of Webster, Biddle, and the New England manufacturers; the rugged 
honesty of Cleveland against the chicanery of Blaine; the idealism of 
Wilson against the materialism and corruption of the Republicanism 
of to-day. 

Our country is threatened with many dangers. As for myself, I 
have no fears of radicalism, nor do I fear the encroachments of foreign 
powers. Rather do I fear ourselves and the falling away of our 
dominant and influential classes from the pure principles of democracy. 
Without doubt, there has been a great apostasy. Men do not love 
fundamentals as once they did. Freedom of speech and of retigion, the 
liberties of the citizen, no longer loom large in the public eye. Our 
chief concern is with our material life and with what policies shall 
bring us wealth and material prosperity. We are no longer jealous of 
the rights of the State, of the community, and of the individual to 
govern themselves, 


NO ROOM FOR TWO PARTIES WITH SAME PRINCIPLES 


It is the mission of the Democratic Party to defend the ideals of the 
preamble, to see to it that its principles flourish and are extended, to 
defend the rights of man, to recognize that property was created for 
man and not man for property, that property’s rights are limited by the 
welfare of mankind. 

There is not room in this country for two great parties devoted to 
the defense of property rights and of privileges, selfish interests, and 
material well-being. ‘The Republican Party has preempted that field, 
and within it our party can not be a competitor. No party has the 
right to exist which does not represent the spiritual ideals and social 
interests of its members. The Democratic Party has no right to exist, 
and can not exist, as a competitor with the Republican Party, for the 
patronage of property, special interests, privilege, and governmental 
favors. Ours is the party of “ equal rights to all and special favors to 
none,” and can not and ought not to exist if it should fall away from 
its high mission. 

ALABAMA A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


Alabama is a Democratic State. It is Democratic because of the 
ideals and sentiments of its people, because of their traditions, of their 
memories of the past, and their hopes and aspirations for the future. 
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Were there no other sufficient cause, Alabama would be Democratic out 
of gratitude for its rescue from the ruthless plundering of Republican 
carpetbaggers and thieves, 

But, apart from all these reasons, Alabama is a Democratic State for 
the overwhelming reason that this section is cursed by a paramount 
issue. It is the race issue. We did not create the issue and would 
gladly put it aside, but it has been persistently thrust upon us by the 
Republican Party. Compared with this issue, all other issues shrink to 
nothingness. Fundamentally, it is a social question. In its final aspect 
in striving for white supremacy we battle against social equality be- 
tween the races and for the purity of the blood which flows in our 
veins. The real issue is whether the people of the South shall be de- 
graded mongrels of mixed and polluted blood. Shall the southener of the 
future be a mulatto, with the bad qualities of both races and the 
virtues of neither, or shall ours still be a land of culture and of high 
ideals? Upon this issue we can never surrender and can never accept 
defeat. 

Just so long as the Republican Party shall pursue its despicable 
policy of pandering to the negro—just so long ag that party, for low 
political purposes, shall use the negro to promote strife in the South 
and shall encourage him in aspirations which the welfare of our civiliza- 
tion forbids us to concede—just that long will the South support the 
Democratic Party. 

NO PARTY DIVISIONS FOR ALABAMA 

I hear men say that we need two strong parties in Alabama, each to 
watch the other, and that it would promote good government. They 
ought to have better sense. They don’t know when they are well off. 
Of course, we have our faults of local government. Sometimes weak 
or selfish men are in office. Our government is never ideal. But 
look at the States where the political parties are of fairly equal 
strength. Is their condition better than ours? Are Indiana and Okla- 
homa better governed than Alabama? 

The theory is unsound. Party strife does not make for good govern- 
ment. Fairly equal strength of parties means intense partisanship, 
ring rule, machine control, corruption, demagoguery, and strife. 

The thing that Alabama needs more than all else is harmony and 
solidarity within the Democratic Party. No greater calamity can befall 
us than that the responsible white people of our State should be 
divided among themselves. We need to stand together, to forget all 
our past differences and minor clashes of opinion—to stand together 
as responsible, thoughtful men and women, patriotically devoted to 
securing for our State the best possible government and the highest 
ideals of service, courage, and devotion in our public officials. We 
must stand together to defend the traditions of our State and its 
civilization and to secure for it a noble future in keeping with its 
glorious past. We must stand together as Democrats to defend the 
principles of Jefferson and the hopes of the founders of .the Republic. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Troomas M. Bett, of Georgia, appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office prescribed by law. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM RB. COYLE, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address by my 
colleague the Hon. WiLt1Am R. Coyle before the New England 
Society of Lehigh Valley, at Hotel Allen, Allentown, Pa., April 
20, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maine? 
There was no objection? 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp I include the following address. 


The address is as follows: 

To you, Mr. President, and to the gentlewomen and gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the organization, and guests, I bring a greeting from your Capital 
City. That city and the Federal Government there has come in these 
recent years to appreciate very much the rugged simplicity, the trained 
directness, and the ingrained granitelike character of a great leader, 
born and bred mid your New England hills. 

There is no doubt among New England people a certain introspec- 
tion. There is a certain tendency, most evident around Capitol Hill 
and the Back Bay area, to limit a western horizon to the Blue Hills 
most nearly in sight. There is and has been for 300 years and more 
a certain tendency to look eastward for example and westward for 
support. There is still in the shadow of the sacred codfish a school 
or line of thought which insists that the best thing in New York is 
the 1 o’clock train to Boston. You or your immediate forbears have 
ventured beyond the Blue Hills and west of the Connecticut, the 
Hudson, and the Delaware; have gone 2 years or 200 years ago 
into the borderland of Penn's colony. You brought with you 
erally into a fair land, into a good land, the best of those traits of 
character, habits of mind, and practice of living which have been 
builded by the resistance of your frigid winters and rugged bills. 

Early in young manhood, I measured, with accurate levels, and 
marked in its own enduring granite, the height and the breadth of 
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Monadnock—that enduring symbol of greatness and of simplicity. 
Firm, steadfast, unchanged, and most nearly unchangeable, the foun- 
dation stone typical of your New England, from which has risen the 
arch of the Union. 

From the early days, dating back even to the New England printer 
who came as a boy to Philadelphia to cast in his fortunes, first, with 
Pennsylvania, and then with the Colonies and the Union, even from 
Franklin’s day, the New Englanders coming to Pennsylvania have 
brought those habits of mind and practices of living which have re- 
sisted ease and comfort, even as the Monadnock stands above the sur- 
rounding hills. 

Their foundation stone is character, and in New England, born of 
that character, have started all of the great movements which oft- 
times have found both the dark night of Valley Forge and the bright, 
strong noonday of the struggle, as at Gettysburg, on Pennsylvania’s 
sacred soil. 

In these glorious springtime days, when the purity of the white dog- 
wood is dotted with the brilliance of the redbud trees, the first a 
symbol of purity of motive, and the second a reminder of the blood of 
patriots shed on Pennsylvania's soil; in these springtime days we 
look back from Pennsylvania to New England with interest in your 
devotion to ideals and in your New Englander’s strength of character 
and purpose. 

Soyhood days spent on that great glacial morain of Cape Cod, where 
Monadnock’s outer shell has been deposited by the retreating ice cap, 
found there on Cape Cod the point from which the Revolution started. 
Here in the village of Barnstable, where the king’s highway meets the 
rendezvous Jane of colonial days; here the men of Cape Cod assembled 
to overthrow, and did overthrow, the King’s court, then in session. 
Here, then, was that first expression in deeds of the Colonies’ resentment 
of the Crown. And here, in Barnstable village, was started the Revo- 
lution. From here the men of Provincetown and the cape went 
through Plymouth to Boston, falling in with Samuel Adams and that 
courier, Revere. One hundred and fifty-four years ago, the night before 
last, Revere carried to hamlet, village, and town the word that the 
British were murching, and also that the men of Cape Cod had joined 
with them in a certain famous tea party. From Cape Cod to Lexing- 
ton and Concord that idea, planted in New England, grew and spread 
until it found its winter of despair at Valley Forge and its Christmas 
of hope at Washington's crossing. 

From New England character and purpose, as from Monadnock’s 
firm foundation, springs that arch of the Union, brought to its crown- 
ing keystone in Pennsylvania, the Keystone State. To you men and 
women of New England in Pennsylvania, whose purity of motive 
has been your guilding star; to you who work for a cause and not 
for self; to you who aim for results and not for recording your own 
part in those results, I bring a message from Thoreau, who on seeing 
that many people had, with chisel and mallet, carved their names in 
Monadnock’s summit, and on realizing the forethought which necessi- 
tated that they carry the chisel and mallet to that summit, said: 
“It reminds one what kind of steep do climb the false pretenders to 
fame, whose chief exploit is the carriage of the tools with which to 
inscribe their names.” The founders of the Union thought more to 
build and not at all to record their part in the building. 

And so it is a pleasure to record from Pennsylvania the part that 
you and your forebears have had. It is fair and fitting for us of the 
keystone of that arch to look back at that foundation from which 
is sprung the arch, and to measure and record the faith of fathers 
who builded on such a foundation of character. 


EXPENSES OF THE 


Mr. CRAMTON,. Mr. Speaker, at the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trmson] I ask unanimous con- 
ent to take from the Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 1412) making 
appropriations for certain expenses of the legislative branch 
incident to the first session of the Seventy-first Congress and 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table a House bill 
with a Senate amendment and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will explain that the bill in 
question is a bill making appropriations for certain expenses 
of this special session of Congress. The Senate amendment 
appropriates $5,000 for equipment and supplies for the Senate 
restaurant. 

Mr. GARNER. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] said over the phone 


that he had no objection to this. While I am on my feet may I 
suggest to the gentleman from Michigan that it seems to me 
that Congress ought to know at some time and the Appropria- 
tions Committee ought to make a report showing how much it 
is costing the people of the country to accommodate Members of 
Congress—the Senate and the House—by having restaurant 
accommodations. I do not know anything about the $5,000 in 
this bill, but sometime somebody ought to give information 
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about how much it costs the people of the United States in 
order that Members of Congress may have accommodations in 
the Capitol for food. My impression is that it costs more to 
take care of 96 men than it does 485 men. Nobody wants to 
furnish free food in this country either to the House or the 
Senate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
the legislative appropriation bill carried an item of $40,000 for 
a similar purpose for the Senate restaurant. There was no 
direct appropriation carried in that bill for the House restau- 
rant. There are, as I understand, certain employees of the 
House restaurant maintained out of the contingent fund of the 
House. 

I may say without making any invidious comparison—I do 
not know how far the rules of the House go in talking about 
the business of the Senate—sometimes not as far as they 
ought to permit us to go, but I may say that my information 
is that the House restaurant is not a charge on the Treasury, 
and has not been for the last year or two. 

Mr. GARNER. What I understand the gentleman to say 
is that as far as the appropriation goes the House restaurant 
is costing the people nothing, whereas the Senate restaurant is 
costing $45,000. I think, as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, you ought to let the country know exactly what 
it is costing for the accommodation. The gentleman says there 
was $40,000 carried in the last appropriation bill for the Senate 
restaurant, and here is $5,000 additional. If that is correct, 
it is costing $45,000 a year for the Senate restaurant, whereas 
it is costing nothing for the House restaurant. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The House makes no direct appropriation 
for its restaurant. There are a few employees of the House 
restaurant that are taken care of from the contingent fund 
of the House. 

It is my opinion that, generally speaking, the last year or 
two the House restaurant has been self-sustaining. Any of 
us who eat down there pay in full for what we get. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. From the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GARNER] it might be inferred, if those remarks 
are read alone, that the Members of Congress get something 
to eat free, paid for by the taxpayers. I want the Recorp to 
show that the Members of Congress in using the dining rooms 
in the Capitol pay for the facilities at as high, or higher, rates 
as in any other restaurant. So fur as the Members of Congress 
are concerned we get nothing for nothing, so to speak. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We pay for what we eat in the House 
restaurant, and it is substanTially seif-sustaining. As to the 
matter of a thousand dollars or so, I am not sure; I can 
not speak with definiteness. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How about the $45,000 for the Senate 
restaurant? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not discussing the Senate. I am 
not sure how far, under the rules of the House, I might be per- 
mitted to show. 

Mr. MICHENER. The reason I make the suggestion I do 
is because within my memory a gentleman from a State not far 
from the State of the gentleman from Texas made political 
speeches through a campaign, and took with him one of the 
menu ecards from the House restaurant, and indicated to the 
public that the taxpayers of the country were furnishing meals 
free to the Members of the House in this House resiaurant. I 
think we all understand that that was done, and I want a 
distinct understanding about the matter, so far as the Recorp 
is concerned. The only advantage of the restaurants, so far 
as Members are concerned, is that the restaurant is near by. 
We pay for all we get. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Michigan a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think it is any reflection on the 
Senate or any violation of the rules to give facts touching an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have given such facts as I have. 

Mr. GARNER. I ask the gentleman to give the information 
in the next appropriation bill report and show exactly the ex- 
pense of the House and the Senate restaurants. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Whatever is appropriated either through 
the contingent fund or directly as in this case is carried in the 
legislative appropriation bill, and I am sure that the subcom- 
mittee having that in charge would have exact information. I 
want to emphasize the fact that the House restaurant is sub- 
stantially taking care of itself, and that we are getting better 
service there than we have ever had before. Furthermore, such 
a facility is a necessity for the transaction of the public busi- 
ness, because of the hours of committee hearings, and so forth. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is there any reason why the 
Senate restaurant can not be self-sustaining the same as the 
House restaurant? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Without passing on that, I think we have 
been very fortunate in our management of the House restau- 
rant. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I shall object to this request 
unless I am assured that the Committee on Appropriations, 
which makes the appropriations for running the Senate restau- 
rant, is going to carefully investigate the matter so that they 
can bring out an intelligent bill and a report setting forth the 
facts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, this deficit was going on long before 
the gentleman or I came to Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows that the parlia- 
mentary situation between the two Houses makes it difficult for 
the House committee to scrutinize overzealously the expendi- 
tures of the Senate. It is customary also for the Senate to let 
the House run its own business. Every effort has been made 
in the House for several years to put the restaurant of the 
House on a self-sustaining basis, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I suggest to the gentleman 
under the reservation of the right to object that the Appro- 
priations Committee call responsible persons running the Senate 
restaurant and have a complete investigation, because the 
people of the country and this Congress are entitled to know 
the facts as to whether or not the $45,000 of the people’s money 
ghould be expended annually for the Senate restaurant. In 
view of the parliamentary situation I shall not object to the 
unanimous-consent request. I hope that the Appropriation 
Committee, of which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cram- 
TON] is a member, will investigate the matter. If they do not, 
I shall be compelled to request the Expenditures Committee to 
conduct such investigation. The people of the country are 
entitled to know the facts and whether the expenditure of 
this $45,000 per year from the Federal Treasury is justified. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the bill just 
passed, I ask now for the election of those members of the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills who were members of that com- 
mittee in the Seventieth Congress. The passage of this appro- 
priation bill discloses the necessity for having this committee 
organized. I offer a resolution to that effect. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 30 

Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, 
elected as members of the Committee on Enrolled Bills: Guy B. Camp- 
BELL, FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN, Jon J. MANLOVE, MELL G. UNDERWOOD, 
and MILEs C. ALLGOOD. 


The SPEAKER. 
agreed to. . 

There was no objection. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp for the information of Members, in connection 
with my remarks, an amendment to the section of the agri- 
cultural bill which has just been read, and which I intend to 
offer to-morrow, if given the opportunity, proposing the same 
language and the same rate of interest with respect to these 
loans and advances that are contained in the shipping act 
pertaining to the $250,000,000 revolving-loan fund, which 
language was approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to print a proposed amendment to the bill under 
consideration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis: Page 7, line 4, after the word 
“board,” insert a colon and the following: “Provided, That such rate 
shall not exceed the lowest rate of yield (to the nearest one-eighth of 
1 per cent) of any Government obligation bearing a date of issue sub- 
sequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal savings bonds), and outstand- 
ing at the time the loan is made by the board, as certified by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the board upon its request.” 


CHARGES ON FRUITS, VEGETABLES, BERRIES, AND 
MELONS FROM THE SOUTH 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a deci- 


Without objection, the resolution will be 
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sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission with reference to 
the refrigeration of fruits, vegetables, melons, and so forth, from 
the South. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, ever since I have been in 
Congress I have been working with a view to getting relief 
for the truck growers of the South from unreasonable freight 
and express rates and have given considerable time and 
attention to aiding the shippers in getting better facilities, 
particularly in North Carolina and in that territory which 
affects my district. It is most pleasing to me to note that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has at last taken this matter 
up actively. 

On February 12, 1929, the commission announced its decision 
in Docket No. 17936 with reference to the refrigeration charges 
on fruits, vegetables, berries, and melons from the South. This 
was an investigation by the commission upon its own motion 
into the justness, reasonableness, and lawfulness of the charges 
of railroads in southern and official classification territories 
applicable to the protection against heat of perishable freight, 
principally fruits, vegetables, berries, and melons, from points 
in Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia to destinations in that part of the United States north of 
Virginia and east of a line running practically through Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling. 


The investigation was instituted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at the request of certain of the railroads, a request 
which was the outgrowth of dissatisfaction with conciusions 
reached by the commission in previous cases dealing with the 
refrigeration charges on this perishable traffic. In its decision 
rendered in July, 1921, the commission required that the re- 
frigeration charges on this traffic be reduced by 20 per cent of 
the cost of the ice as set up by the carriers in justification of 
the then existing charges. In November, 1922, the carriers were 
permitted to increase the charges by 5 per cent of the amount 
set up by them as the cost of the ice necessary in the refrigera- 
tion. In the latter part of 1923 the railroads attempted to in- 
erease the refrigeration charges, and after investigation the 
commission refused to allow such increases to take effect. 

In 1926 certain of the railroads requested the commission to 
make a thorough investigation of the cost to the carriers of 
furnishing the refrigeration service. Refrigeration service is 
furnished by the railroads through the agency of the Fruit 
Growers’ Express Co., which is not a common carrier nor sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the commission. All of the capital 
stock of this company is owned by 18 railroads operating in the 
eastern part of the United States. The investigation on the 
part of the commission included a detailed examination of the 
accounts and records of the Fruit Growers’ Express Co. and 
of field observations as to the amount of ice used, the time of 
locomotives devoted to switching, and certain matters relating 
to the operation of trains carrying this perishable traffic. 

As previously stated, the Fruit Growers Express Co. is not a 
common carrier nor subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It does not file reports with the com- 
mission, neither does the commission have authority under the 
act to examine the books and records of the express company. 
In previous investigations the commission and the shippers have 
been at a disadvantage in dealing with the matter of refrigera- 
tion charges because of the inaccessibility of accounts and rec- 
ords which were necessary to a proper investigation of the cost 
of furnishing the refrigeration service. In this particular case 
the books and records of the Fruit Growers Express Co. were 
voluntarily opened for examination by representatives of the 
commission with the result that the commission had before it 
information which it did not have when these charges were pre- 
viously considered. 

In the past there has been considerable dispute as to the ele- 
ments or factors which properly should be considered in arriving 
at reasonable charges for refrigeration service. The shippers 
urged that the cost of hauling the ice necessary to refrigeration 
and of switching cars to and from icing platforms was consid- 
ered in arriving at the freight rate and should not again be 
considered in arriving at charges for refrigeration. There is 
little doubt that the carriers have in previous cases used certain 
of the elements of cost in defending the freight rates on this 
traffic and afterwards used the same elements of cost in defend- 
ing the refrigeration charges. In this investigation the commis- 
sion endeavored to outline the fundamental principles to be 
considered in arriving at proper charges for refrigeration and 
set at rest the questions as to what elements of cost should be 
considered, which questions had been the source of so much dis- 
pute between carriers and shippers in the past. The net result 
of this investigation was a requirement by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the railroads reduce their charges for 
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refrigeration on fruits, vegetables, berries, and melons originat- 
ing in Florida and moving to the northeastern part of the 
United States by 14.5 per cent. Similarly, a reduction of 16 per 
cent on traffic originating in Georgia, 11% per cent on traffic 
originating in South Carolina, a reduction of 11 per cent on 
traffic originating in North Carolina, and a reduction of 4% 
per cent on traffic originating in Virginia was required. These 
reductions amount to approximately $10.50 per car from Florida, 
$13 per car from Georgia, $7.40 per car from South Carolina, 
$7.75 per car from North Carolina, and $2.60 per car from Vir- 
ginia. A total of approximately 36,000 cars move each year 
between the territory affected by these reductions. 

This investigation disclosed a rather unusual relation between 
the Fruit Growers Express Co. and the railroads owning stock 
therein. The entire revenue from the refrigeration service is 
collected by the railroads but turned over to the Fruit Growers 
Express Co. This includes the charges collected by the rail- 
roads for the hauling of ice in bunkers of refrigerator cars 
and for switching such cars to and from icing platforms. These 
services are performed entirely by the railroads, yet the revenue 
therefrom is turned over to the Fruit Growers Express Co. 
The commission stated that it did not have power to correct 
these matters by order but that the existing arrangements 
should clearly be readjusted so that any amounts which shippers 
pay through the refrigeration charges for the hauling of ice 
and the switching of cars should go to the carriers which per- 
form those services. As previously stated, under the present 
law the commission does not have access to the records of the 
Fruit Growers Express Co. which could be enforced as a matter 
of legal right. The commission said that this is an indefensible 
situation which ought not to be permitted to céntinue. 

As a result of these disclosures from this investigation and 
because of numerous requests from growers and shippers of 
perishable freight in various parts of the United States, the 
commission has instituted another investigation of similar 
nature into the reasonableness and lawfulness of the charges 
applicable to the protection against heat or cold of perishable 
freight from and to all points of origin and destination in the 
United States excepting points of origin in the States covered 
by the investigation referred to heretofore. 

The State of North Carolina at this hearing was represented 
by Messrs. A. J. Maxwell, N. B. Correll, I. M. Bailey, and W. G. 
Womble for the corporation commission; Mr. J. A. Brown, for 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture, division of markets ; 
and the growers and shippers were represented among others 
by Mr. W. A. Thornton, Mr. T. H. Cribb for Carolina Coopera- 
tives, Consolidated, Peach Growers Association, and Carolina 
Dewberry Association; Mr. R. A. Poole for Wilmington Traffic 
Association, Wallace Strawnberry board of trade, Chadbourn 
Chamber of Commerce, and Wilmington Truckers Association ; 
and many other representatives of Southern States affected. 

The decision of the commission is of such moment it is here- 
with given in full: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
No. 17936. (This report also embraces No. 17132, Georgia Fruit 

Exchange et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Company et al.; No. 

17132 (Sub.-No. 1), Georgia Peach Growers Exchange v. Same; and 

No. 17860, American Fruit Growers (Inc.) (Sanford Division) et al. 

v. Same.) 

IN RE REFRIGERATION CHARGES ON FRUITS, VEGETABLES, BERRIES, AND 
MELONS FROM THE SOUTH 
(Submitted December 7, 1928. Decided February 12, 1929) 

Present refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables, berries, and 
melons from points in Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia to destinations in trunk-line and New England territories 
found unreasonable after detailed investigation of the cost of the 
service to which they apply. Maximum reasonable charges prescribed 
for the future, 

Refrigeration charges on peaches from points in Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina to destinations in official and southern terri- 
tories and to certain destinations in western territory not shown by 
record in separate complaint cases to have been or to be unreasonable. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 

Eastman, Commissioner : 

This is an investigation instituted upon our own motion into the 
justice, reasonableness, and lawfulness of the charges of railroad 
carriers in southern and official territories, applicable to the protection 
agninst heat of perishable freight, principally fruits, vegetables, berries, 
and melons from points in Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia to destinations in official territory; and into 
the character, extent, and cost of such protective service, with a view 
to determining just, reasonable, and lawful charges therefor. The in- 
vestigation was instituted at the request of certain of the respondents, 
a request which was the outgrowth of dissatisfaction with conclusions 
reached in Railroad Commissioners of Florida v, Director General, 61 
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I. C. C. 488; 74 I. C. C. 157, and Refrigeration Charges from Florida, 
85 I. C. C. 247. 

A proposed report was prepared by the director and a special ex- 
aminer of our bureau of service. Oral argument was had upon excep- 
tions to this report filed both by respondents and by representatives of 
shipping interests. We have reached conclusions differing in minor 
respects from those recommended in the proposed report. 

Refrigeration service is furnished by respondents through the agency 
of the Fruit Growers Express Co., hereinafter called the express com- 
pany, which is not a common carrier nor subject to our jurisdiction. Ellis 
v. Int. Com. Comm., 237 U. 8S. 434. Chicago Refrigerator Co, v. I. C. C., 
265 U. S. 292. All the capital stock of this company is owned by 18 
of the respondents, as follows: : 


LN 


Number | Per cent 

of of shares 
shares out- 

owned | standing 


Atlantic Coast Line 

Alabama Great Southern-- 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Central of Georgia. ---..... 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific... 
Florida East Coast 

Georgia, Southern & Florida 

Louisville & Nashville 

Mobile & Ohio 

New Orleans & Northeastern 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Lou 

Norfolk & Western 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Pennsylvania 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. ._- 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern 


9,914 
25 
3, 571 


The express company owns or leases a total of 17,910 refrigerator 
cars. It has agreements, either formal or by letter, with 56 re- 
spondents, whereby it agrees in substance to furnish such cars as 
are required to transport under refrigeration or under ventilation (in- 
sulated service without ice) perishable freight originating on their 
lines, and when requested to ice the cars and keep them properly iced 
in transit between loading point and destination. Hereinafter the re- 
lations between respondents and the express company will be more fully 
considered, 

The general subject of the special services rendered by carriers in 
protecting perishable freight from the effects of heat or cold was 
considered in Perishable Freight Investigations, 56 I. C. C, 449. It 
was there shown that there are two general methods of charging for 
icing service, (1) the “stated charge” method, and (2) the “ cost 
of ice” method. Under the former the carrier undertakes for a 
stated charge to render such service from point of origin to destina- 
tion; under the latter, to furnish at a published charge per ton what- 
ever quantity of ice may be directed by the shipper. The stated charge 
basis now applies generally throughout the country on carload ship- 
ments of fruits (except bananas and coconuts), vegetables, berries, 
and melons, and the perishable freight which originates in the South 
consists very largely of such commodities. For that reason the evi- 
dence relates almost wholly to standard refrigeration service for 
which stated charges are published. Standard service contemplates 
initial icing to bunker capacity at point of origin and reicing to ca- 
pacity at regular icing stations en route. It is distinguished from icing 
service of a more limited kind, such as the service which is furnished 
at the direction of the shipper under the cost-of-ice basis, or what is 
known as “half-tank” refrigeration, or service which involves icing 
to capacity at point of origin but no reicing en route. 

Stated refrigeration charges are in theory based upon the cost of 
furnishing the service, but it is no easy matter to determine that cost 
and it has always been a matter of sharp controversy between shippers 
and carriers. It was the particular purpose of this investigation to 
set that question at rest, if possible, so far as the important northern 
movement of fruits and vegetables from the Southern States involved 
is concerned. Much of the evidence was supplied by research of our 
own staff, consisting in the main of an analysis of the accounts and 
records of the express company and observations of the amounts of 
ice supplied to cars and of the time consumed in switching movements 
made necessary by the icing. We lack statutory authority to examine 
the accounts and records of the express company, but they were volun- 
tarily opened for our inspection. Practically all of the evidence sub- 
mitted by respondents or shippers was either in support or refutation of 
that presented by our staff. The annual reports to us of the 18 re- 
spondents who control the express company were also made a part of 
the record by stipulation. 

To destinations in trunk line and New England territories the traffic 
in question substantially all moves through Potomac Yard, Va., with 
the exception that some Virginia traffic and possibly some traffic also 
from eastern North Carolina moves through the Norfolk (Va.) gateway. 
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To destinations in central territory, however, most of the traffic moves 
through Ohio River gateways. Since we did not have enough men to 
cover the entire field, our observations were confined to the traffic pass- 


ing through Potomac Yard, which is much larger in volume than the | 


traffic passing through any other gateway. 

The cost to be determined is the cost of the icing service. That is 
to say, it is the cost incurred by or on behalf of respondents because 
the ears are iced, and which would not be incurred in the course of 
transportation except for that icing. We shall have occasion to dis- 
cuss this matter at greater length hereinafter. For the present it 
sufficient to say that it has been found in prior cases that compensa- 
tion for the use of refrigerator cars, as distinguished from other types 
of cars, should not be included in the special charges for icing service. 
As was said in the early case of Arlington Heights Fruit Exchange v. 
8. P. Co., 20 I. C. C. 106, 108: 

“The fact that refrigeration is required and the circumstances under 
which it called for and furnished render it necessary to 


is 


is 


citrous fruits at all periods of the year. 
rate this fact has been taken 
on shipments under ventilation has been adjusted in view of the fact 
that a refrigerator car, more expensive than the ordinary box car, must, 
as a practical matter, be employed. Hence, in determining the addi- 
tional sum which the shipper who has the benefit of refrigeration shall 
pay, nothing should be added by reason of the fact that a car of this 
type is used.” 

The evidence here shows that refrigerator cars are generally used at 
all seasons of the year for transportation of the fruits and vegetables 
in question, and that the line-haul rates are the same whether ice is 
or is not used. Where ordinary box cars are used to a considerable 
extent for the transportation of particular kinds of perishable freight, 
a special charge is sometimes made for the use of a refrigerator car, 
but in such cases it takes the form of a car rental separate from the 
refrigeration charge. Here there is no such situation. 

In Perishable Freight Investigation, supra, at page 492, the main 
elements of the cost of icing service were listed as follows: 

1. Cost of ice furnished. 

2. Hauling the ice placed in the bunkers of the refrigerator cars. 

3. Switching cars to and from stations for the purpose of placing 
ice in the bunkers. 


In determining the freight 


4. Repairs to the refrigerating devices of refrigerator cars (herein- 


after called bunker repairs). 

5. Supervision. 

This classification has been followed generally and originated in 
Arlington Heights Fruit Exchange v. S. P. Co., supra. The evidence 
herein covers these elements of cost and also the further elements of 
taxes, risk or hazard, and profit. 

tefore considering this evidence the contention of our accountants 
and various shipping interests should be considered that the costs of 
hauling the ice, switching the cars, and repairing bunkers should not be 
included in arriving at reasonable charges for the icing service. The 
theory is that the line-haul rates include compensation for these ex- 
penses, so that duplication will result if they are also covered by the 
refrigeration charges. The most important evidence in support of this 
theory, typical of other evidence, is found in the record in Waxel- 
baum & Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. (12 I. C. C. 178), which by 
stipulation was made a part of the record herein. That case involved 
the line-haul rates and refrigeration charges on peaches from Georgia 
to northern destinations. In support of the former, a traffic witness for 
the carriers included, among other things, the costs of hauling the ice 
and switching the cars for icing purposes. In support of the latter he 
mentioned various items of expense but did not include ice haulage, 
switching, or bunker repairs. What items of expense we took into con- 
sideration in arriving at the rates and charges then prescribed is not 
definitely indicated in the report. However, since the Perishable Freight 
Investigation, supra, the refrigeration charges on peaches from Georgia, 
and, indeed, the similar charges on all southern fruits and vegetables, 
have been designed to include all costs incurred by reason of the icing 
service, and line-haul rates on peaches from Georgia were prescribed 
without regard to such costs in Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange v. 
A. G. 8. R. R. Co. (139 I. C. C, 143, 148 L. C. C. 

However, the question may and should be considered in a broader 
way. For whatever costs they incur because of the icing service 
respondents are clearly entitled to compensation. The question is as 
to how that compensation shall be provided, Clearly the logical method 
is to cover by a separate charge all such extra costs and to confine the 
line-haul rates to the transportation service which is rendered whether 
or not ice is furnished. If this is not done, either the line-haul rates 
will cover service which is not rendered when the shipments move 
under ventilation or with initial icing only, or the line-haul rates should 
vary, dependent upon whether or not and the extent to which ice is 
supplied. In the case of fruits and vegetables the principle of sepa- 
rating the compensation for the auxiliary icing service from the line- 
haul rates is now generally followed throughout the country, and we 
know of no good reason for not following it here. The situation may 


eee 


755). 


use a | 
refrigerator car as a practical matter for the transportation of these 


into account; that is, the rate applied | 
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| be different as to other classes of perishable freight, but it would be 
inappropriate in this proceeding to express an opinion upon that point. 
It may be that some of the line-haul rates upon the fruits and 
vegetables in question are not properly adjusted, but that also is not in 
issue here. 


also 


COST OF ICE 


Ice constitutes the largest item of expense incident to the icing serv- 
ice. Price per ton and the quantity used are variable factors. The 
bunkers of cars in which fruits and vegetables are transported are 
usually filled to capacity at point of origin and at all regular icing 
stations en route. The general practice is to fill them before the cars 
are placed for loading. Since the empty cars are usually dry (i. e., con- 
tain no and warm, the ice melts rapidly when the bunkers are 
filled, and also when the lading is placed in the cars. The first two or 
three reicings en route on the longer hauls, such as are involved in this 
proceeding, require larger quantities than subsequent reicings after the 
car has become thoroughly chilled. The resuit that the cost of ice 
does not vary in proportion to length of haul, but is relatively higher for 
short than for long hauls. Obviously the amount of ice used is also 
influenced by outside temperatures and character of lading and by the 
time consumed in movement of cars from point of initial icing to point 
of loading, in loading, in terminal movements, and in road haul. 

Neither shippers nor carriers desire the refrigeration charges t 
with seasons or temperatures or routes, and the charges must there- 
fore be based upon average normal conditions. It has always been the 
practice, however, to differentiate the charges as between origin and 
also destination groups, and to some extent as between kinds or groups 
of commodities. No substantia] objection has been made of reeord to 
the existing territorial grouping or to the classification of the fruits 
and vegetables, and we shall follow this grouping and classification in 
prescribing charges herein. 


ice) 


is 


vary 


The evidence as to unit costs of the ice used was obtained by our 
accountants from the records of the express company. Evidence as to 
the quantities used was also so obtained, but it was in part checked by 
observations made by our inspectors at icing stations. These observa- 
tions covered four routes from the South through Potomac Yard. Dur- 
ing February and April, 1926, our inspectors were stationed at Miami, 
Fort Pierce, Bowden, Palmetto, Wildwood, Baldwin, Trilby, Lakeland, 
Haines City, Sanford and Moncrief Yard, Jacksonville, Fla., Waycross, 
Ga., Florence, 8. C., Hamlet, N. C., and Potomac Yard. Im April they 
were also stationed at Greenville, N. J. From May 1 to 17 they were 
stationed at Charleston, Bennetts, and Florence, S. C., Chadbourn, 
Wilmington, Hamlet, and Rocky Mount, N. C., Potomac Yard, Green- 
ville, N. J., and Midway, Conn. From June 15 to July 15 they were 
stationed at Fort Valley, Macon, Sawtelle, and Atlanta, Ga., Spencer, 
N. C., Potomac Yard, Greenville, and Midway. 

During the above periods the observations covered the initial icing 
of 16,771 cars, but due to diversions and because many cars moved to 
destinations not included in the selected routes complete icing records 
from point of origin to destination were obtained only for 7,198 cars. 
To some of these cars ice was applied at points where we had no in- 
spector, and in determining the amounts furnished at such points the 
records of the express company were used. The following table re- 
capitulates the results of the observations on the 7,198 cars, with other 
pertinent information: 





Ice ac- 
| eounted 
} for— 
Average 
| per car 
| 
} 


Aver- 
age 
days en} 


Length 
of haul— 
Average 
per car 


Aver- 
age cost 
| of iee 
per car 


Number 


Month | of cars 


Originating States 
route 
per car 


1926 
February-... 
Api 


Pounds | 
17, 641 
21, 060 
16, 330 


$33. 64 
41.62 
33. 41 


6. 07 

and South 3. 01 
Carolina. 

Georgia 


RD catsntraddbnnele 





22, 230 
23, 105 


4. 00 
4. 90 


42.01 
43. 22 

In determining the amounts of ice applied and in computing the cost 
thereof necessary adjustments have been made to eliminate ice for 
which respondents received compensation through other than stated 
charges. The amounts shown in column 4 of the table include 
applied to the cars at destination or other points where our inspectors 
were not stationed and exclude ice applied at hold or diversion points 
for shippers’ account, top-off (“ top-off” ice is such ice as is necessary 
to refill bunkers of cars previously iced but not loaded) ice not paid for 
by the express company, and old ice remaining in cars when placed for 
initial icing. 

The average cost per ton of the ice used on the 7,198 cars during the 
respective months was as follows: 


ice 


Per ton 
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The ice is obtained from three sources: 
contracts, (2) 


(1) From ice companies under 
from railroad companies at tariff rates, and (3) from 
ice plauts operated by the express company. The costs of that obtained 
from the first source, contract ice, and from the third source, assembled 
ice, vary considerably at different stations and from month to month. 
Where ice was shipped to icing stations our accountants used costs at 
shipping point plus freight charges and handling expense, no deduction 
being made for sbrinkage. 

Of the 7,198 cars, 428 contained a total of 1,219,544 pounds of old 
ice when placed for initial icing. At $4 per ton this ice averaged $5.68 
per car for the 428 cars, or 34 cents per car when spread over the 
7.198. Ice remaining in bunkers after shipment has been unloaded at 
destination is in part returned in the empty cars and in part used in 
the refrigeration of subsequent shipments handled on the cost-of-ice 
basis. The receipts from this source are paid by respondents to the 
express company and are included in the accounts of the latter covering 
ice sales. 

Average quantities of ice used per car on the shipments observed in 
1926 by our inspectors were compared with corresponding quantities 
during the same months of 1925, as shown by the records of the 
express company. The following table gives this comparison : 


Ice used (average 
pounds per car) 


1925 | 


} 


Number of cars 


1925 1926 1926 





18, 969 


22, 081 
| 16,214 
9 | 23, 661 | 
| 25, 047 


1, 534 | 
2, 307 | 
— 


17, 6Al 
21, 060 
16, 330 
890 22, 230 


1, 044 1, 108 | 





5, 519 7, 198 | 


L371 a 
908 
od 1 21, 195 


1 Average. 


This table shows that the quantity of ice used per car in 1926 was 
approximately 7.4 per cent less than in the same months of the pre 
ceding year. As above indicated, amounts used are influenced by the 
character of the lading and by temperatures encountered at origin 
point and en route. A comparison of temperatures prevailing in the 
months in question at various stations along the routes show that they 
averaged somewhat lower in 1926 than in 1924 or 1925; and upon this 
fact respondents rely in explanation of the lesser quantities used in 
1926. Certainly it is a partial explanation, but whether it is a com- 
plete explanation is a matter of conjecture. However, temperatures will 
vary from year to year, and there is nothing to show that those which 
prevailed in 1925 were more nearly normal than those which prevailed 
in 1926. 


Respondents question the propriety of excluding from the amounts of | 


ice on which costs are computed such old ice as remains in bunkers at 
time of initial icing. The basis of the exclusion was that there is 
always a certain amount of ice which can be reused in this way, and 
that after it has been paid for once by the shipper it ought not to be 
paid for again. As is shown above, the shipper receives no credit when 
the ice is sold at destination instead of being returned. Respondents 
reply that cost is incurred in hauling the ice back for further use, and 
that this cost, at least, ought to be included. There is some evidence 
tending to show that the cost of returning old ice is in excess of $4 per 
ton, which is the value which was assigned to it by both respondents 
and our accountants. It is improbable that the difference between the 
approximation used and the exact cost, which can not be determined 
from the record, would justify the expense of further study. The 
matter is of little importance in dollars and cents, since even at $4 per 
ton the cost involved averages only 34 cents per car. Under all the 
circumstances that amount will be used. 

Whatever expense is inyolved in returning old ice is incurred by re- 
spondents, and they make no charge for the service, although the 
receipts from the stated charges are turned over in full to the express 
company. This, however, is only a phase of the rather complicated and 
peculiar relations between that company and respondents which will be 
discussed hereinafter. 

The ice quantities and costs above shown are based on the 7,198 cars 
which were observed by our inspectors. A similar study was made by 
the express company from its records, covering all of the 35,982 cars 
which originated in the Southeastern States here involved in the year 
ended August 31, 1926, and which moved through Potomac Yard or 
Norfolk. The latter study was checked by our accountants, with a re- 
sulting difference of opinion on four points, as follows: (1) The pro- 
priety of including old ice in the quantities applied; (2) the inclusion 
of 1,000 pounds as a minimum for certain icings, although less than that 
amount was actually furnished; (3) the inclusion of ice made necessary 
by bad-order cars, transfers from one car to another, and so-called 
delays; and (4) the ice applied to cars detained by shippers for which 
a separate charge was assessed, 
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We have already discussed the first point. As to the second it ap 
pears that under its contracts with various ice companies the express 
company agrees to pay for a certain minimum amount of ice in the 
ease of each car reiced, even if the amount actually applied is less. 
This is because various minor expenses are incurred in reicing cars 
which do not vary with the amount applied. The present minimum is 
1,000 pounds, and there being no evidence that it is unreasonable, we 
are not disposed to question it. The amount involved is very small. 

As to the third point there is no evidence that the transfers were 
unnecessary or that the bad-order cars or delays resulted from re- 
spondents’ negligence. This being so, we think it proper to include 
this ice as a necessary incidental cost of the icing service. It is in 
effect a hazard, but is not covered by the allowance for hazard 
hereinafter considered. 

As for the fourth point it is our understanding that compensation 
for ice applied as a result of undue detention of cars by shippers is 
covered by a separate detention charge. There appears, however, to be 
no practicable way of segregating the ice so applied. But if it is in- 
cluded the detention revenue should also be included as revenue from 
the icing service, and we have so included it in the computations 
hereinafter made. 

The amounts and cost of ice supplied to the 35,982 cars handled in 
the 12-month period obviously form a better basis for computing reason- 
able refrigeration charges than the 7,198 cars observed by our in- 
spectors, provided the records of the express company, which show the 
amounts of ice paid for, reflect the amounts which were actually used 
and should have been used. It was to obtain light upon this matter 
that our observations were made. The results were not altogether con- 
clusive. With comparatively few exceptions our inspectors reported 
that the amount of ice applied at initial icing equaled bunker capacity. 
Such capacity is also the basis of the icing records of the express 
company. There is some evidence, however, that cars iced under ob- 
servation at certain stations were not iced in the usual manner, and 
also that when cars are initially iced in the usual way it is not possible 
to load to listed bunker capacity. There is other evidence to the 
contrary. 

There is also some evidence that during the test period numerous 
cars were initially iced further in advance of shippers’ orders than was 
requisite, thus increasing unnecessarily the amounts of ice used. But 
it is not clearly shown that other practices might have been followed 
which would have properly protected both shippers and respondents 
in the prompt placement of iced cars and in the movement of this 
perishable freight. 

Considerable ice was applied at Spencer, N. C., in August, 1926, 
particularly in icing cars for North Carolina fruit loading, at a cost 
of $10. 41 per ton. The normal contract price at this point appears to 
be $4.2 25 per ton. The increased price was due to an abnormal situation 
then prevailing which can not reasonably be expected to occur again. 

Upon the whole, however, the doubts above indicated are not suffi- 
ciently definite or strongly enough supported by evidence to justify 
rejection or general adjustments of respondents’ figures. For present 
purposes, therefore, we shall use respondents’ evidence covering the 35,982 
ears, as a basis for future charges, after allowing for the abnormal 
costs incurred in connection with the North Carolina shipments. Occa- 
sion may later arise for a recheck of this matter, for the amount of 


| ice used is dependent to a very considerable degree upon the char- 


acter of car insulation, and the express company 
making notable improvements in this direction. 
affected by the methods employed in the 


has been and is 
It is also very directly 
icing, and it is possible that 


| the investigation which we are now conducting of refrigeration service 


and charges in western territory may indicate need for further consid- 
eration of this matter in southern territory. 

The amounts of ice used and its cost vary, of course, as between 
the different origin and destination groups and as between the different 
kinds or classes of fruits and vegetables. These variations will be 
considered below in arriving at the reasonable refrigeration charges 
to be applied in the future. . 

HAULAGE OF ICE 

The following formula was developed by our accountants to deter- 
mine the average cost per gross ton-mile of hauling ice in bunkers. To 
the freight portion of total railway operating expenses add the freight 
portion of income accounts (except hire of freight cars) which were 
included in the so-called standard return of carriers under the Federal 
control act, this portion of income accounts being determined by the 
ratio of the freight portion of total railway operating expenses to 
such total. To the result thus obtained add the net credit or debit 
balance of “hire of freight cars,” producing a figure termed “ total 
freight expenses.” From total freight expenses deduct the freight 
portion of “terminal expenses,” producing a figure termed “net line 
expenses.” Divide net line expenses by total gross ton-mileage to 
obtain cost, in mills, per gross ton-mile. 

To determine the freight portion of terminal expenses, first add the 
direct and apportioned amounts chargeable to transportation expense 
accounts Nos. 377 to 389, inclusive, obtaining a total whick is the 
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amount chargeable to “transportation yard expense.” Then obtain 
“transportation road service expense” by adding together the amounts 
chargeable to the transportation expense accounts Nos. 392 to 402, 
inclusive. The percentage of transportation yard expense to the total 
of transportation yard and road service expenses combined, applied 
to total freight operating expenses, gives the freight portion of terminal 
expenses, l 

Under the above formula the cost in 1925 per gross ton-mile, 
excluding locomotives, tenders, and cabooses, was computed at 2.292 
mills for the 18 carriers owning stock in the express company. 

Our accountants in determining the average weight per car of ice 
auled in the bunkers deducted the average tons of intermediate icings 
per car from the average tons of initial icings, added the result to the 
average tons of initial icings, and then divided the sum by two. 

The following table shows the average tons of ice per car per 
trip hauled in the bunkers of the cars observed by our inspectors 
and the average cost of such haulage per car, computed under the 
above formula: 





Average 
cost of 
hauling ice 
per car 
per trip 


$10. 98 
10. 91 
6. 05 
9. 10 
8. 80 


Average 
tons of ice 
per car 
per trip 


Average 
miles per 
r 


Month 


4. 154 
4. 056 
4.121 
4.144 
4. 000 


February 


Respondents assert that, assuming the method of separating oper- 
ing expenses between freight and passenger service to be correct, the 
formula used by our accountants is fairly sound and logical, and that 
if allowance be made for certain major errors and omissions, the cost 
of ice haulage can be approximated by this formula with reasonable 
accuracy. The alleged errors and omissions are as follows: 

(1) Gross ton-miles and operating costs of all respondents owning 
stock in the express company are uSed instead on those of respondents 
which handle the bulk of the traffic in question. 

(2) The ratio of direct and apportioned yard transportation ex- 
pense to direct and apportioned road transportation expense is used 
as a basis for dividing operating expense and income accounts between 
line and terminal, but maintenance of way and structure accounts 
are not separated in a similar way. 

(3) In the division of operating expense and income accounts be- 
tween line and terminal there is no direct assignment to yard expense 
of account No. 390, Operating joint yards and terminals, debit, and 
of account No. 391, Operating joint yards and terminals, credit, and 
no direct assignment to road expense of account No. 412, Operating 
joint tracks and facilities, debit, and of account No. 413, Operating 
joint tracks and facilities, credit. 

(4) Gross ton-miles of nonrevenue freight are included in gross ton- 
miles in ascertaining the final unit cost. 

(5) It is not recognized that a substantial proportion of the ex- 
penses of certain yards is chargeable to line operations. 

(G6) An undue proportion of income taxes is assigned to passenger 
service, in that it is assumed that this expense is assignable to 
freight and passenger, line and terminal, on the same basis as Oper- 
ating expenses, 

Respondents point out that several of the stockholders of the ex- 
press company handle very little of the traffic in question, yet in the 
formula the figures for each of the 18 roads are given equal weight. 
They refer, for example, to the Norfolk & Western, whose gross ton- 
miles constitute 9.6 per cent of the total used by our accountants, 
yet that carrier owns only 1.16 per cent of the stock of the express 
company, and in 1925 less than one-half of 1 per cent of its total 
traffic consisted of fresh fruits and vegetables. Respondents urge 
that the bulk of the traffic in question is handled by nine carriers 
and that the ton-mile cost study should be based upon their statistics. 
The importance of this point is evident when it is noted that the 
average cost per gross ton-mile for the 18 carriers is 2.292 mills, 
whereas on the same basis it is 2.445 mills for the nine carriers 
selected by respondents. The difference amounts to about $1.21 per 
ear. The nine carriers which respondents urge that we use originated 
69.184 per cent of all shipments handled by the express company in 
the year ended August 31, 1926. The remaining nine proprietary 
lines originated 13.156 per cent, and the nonproprietary lines which 
were not used in either computation originated 17.66 per cent. 

In railroad accounts certain items of operating income and expense 
are separated as between road and yard, There is a separation of this 
kind in the transportation group of accounts and also in the mainte- 
nance of way and structures group. In other groups no such separation 
is made. In determining total line and terminal expenses it is necessary 
to separate on some basis those common items of expense whick are not 
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separated in the accounts. Our accountants used the ratio of yard 
transportation expense to the total of yard and road transportation 
expense, applying it to the remaining operating expenses including main- 
tenance of way and structures. Respondents urge that the ratio should 
be determined from the items of both transportation and maintenance 
expense which are separated in the accounts between yard and road, 
and that this ratio should only be applied to the items of operating 
expense which are not separated in the accounts. Railroad accounts also 
include items of operating income and expense covering yard and road 
service performed by one carrier for another and vice versa. Respond- 
ents contend that these items should be assigned directly before deter- 
mining the ratio to be applied to unseparated items. This was not done 
by our accountants. The importance of this point is evident when it is 
observed that under our accountants’ method the ratio of yard expense 
to total yard and road expense for the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac is 59.51, whereas under respondents’ method it is 36.84. 

In determining haulage cost per gross ton-mile our accountants di- 
vided net line expenses by the total of revenue and nonrevenue gross ton- 
miles. Respondents contend that inasmuch as the income from revenue 
business must be sufficient to cover the cost of hauling nonrevenue ton- 
nage, net line expenses should be divided only by revenue gross ton- 
miles, Our accountants argue that in determining the actual average 
cost of hauling 1 ton 1 mile all the tonnage hauled must be included, 
whether revenue or nonrevenue. 

While insisting that our accountants made further errors, as indi- 
cated in items 5 and 6 above, respondents concede that the data neces- 
sary to correct these errors, if they exist, are not available. 

Without allowing for the indeterminate effect of items 5 and 6, the 
result of adopting respondents’ views would be to increase the haulage 
cost per gross ton-mile from 2.292 to 3.010 mills. This increase would 
amount to approximately $2.92 per car. 

Respondents do not challenge the correctness of the method employed 
by our accountants in arriving at the average weight of ice hauled. 

It is unnecessary, however, to pass definitely upon these criticisms 
which respondents make, because, in our judgment, the formula is open 
to objection on more fundamental grounds. What we are seeking here 
to determine is the expense incurred by respondents in the mere haul- 
ing of the ice. The formula produces qa quite different result, namely, 
an estimate of the average operating cost which may reasonably be 
allocated to or associated with the hauling of 1 ton of equipment 
or lading 1 mile in line service. It endeavors to exclude from this 
computation expenses which may reasonably be allocated to terminal, 
as distinguished from line service; but it includes not only transporta- 
tion expenses which are directly associated with haulage, but also 
shares, proportionate to the line service, of traffic, maintenance, and 
general expenses. The haulage expense here to be ascertained is much 
more narrowly restricted, for it is only one of several elements into 
which the expense incurred in the icing of shipments is divided for 
purposes of analysis. The cost of the ice, including the expense of 
putting it in or taking it out of the cars, is one element; the cost of 
switching cars to and from icing stations is another; and other separate 
elements are bunker repairs, supervision, hazard, taxes, and profit. 
Obviously an average cost per ton per mile of line service, which is a 
composite of transportation, maintenance, traffic, and overhead-manage- 
ment expenses, ought not to be confused with the cost per ton-mile of 
merely hauling the ice when certain other costs incident to the icing 
service are separately computed. 

Not only is this true but it must also be borne in mind that the cost 
to be ascertained, as we have already indicated, is the cost which re- 
spondents incur, either directly or through their agent the express com- 
pany, because the cars are iced, and which they would not incur in the 
course of transportation except for that fact. We are not seeking to 
ascertain a proper freight rate for transporting ice, independent of any 
other commodity, but a proper charge for the auxiliary service of icing 
freight which is already paying, through the freight rate, its full share 
of transportation costs. The refrigeration charge should cover every 
cent of the cost which is caused by the icing service and would not be 
incurred if that service were eliminated, but it ought not to cover any 
part of the general transportation cost which would exist whether or 
not cars are iced. The ice haulage formula of our accountants and that 
of respondents are both constructed as if the ultimate problem were 
to determine a reasonable freight rate on ice, and in the costs they in- 
clude proportionate shares of transportation expenses which have noth- 
ing to do with the auxiliary service of icing and would be incurred if 
no such service were rendered. If such a theory were to be followed, 
logic and justice would require that a refrigerated shipment pay a lower 
freight rate than a ventilated shipment, because part of the transporta- 
tion expenses which are borne by the freight rate alone in the latter 
ease would be borne in part through the refrigeration charge in the 
former case. 

The principle that refrigeration charges should be based upon the 
cost which this auxiliary service adds to the general transportation 
cost has been consistently recognized in our decisions since Arlington 
Heights Fruit Exchange v. 8S. P. Co., supra, although its application 
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has been made difficult by the lack of the definite information which it 
was the object of this investigation to supply. Thus in Refrigeration 
Charges from Florida, 85 I. C. C. 247, 252, we said: 

“But in dealing with the refrigeration charge as distinguished from 
the transportation charge the question is as to how much the operating 
expenses are increased by hauling the added weight of the ice. The 
train is already in operation. The freight rate is presumed to cover all 
the costs above referred to except as incident to the ice. The added 
weight of the ice entails the consumption of a little more fuel and a 
little more wear and tear on the engine, equipment, rails, and roadbed, 
but adds little if anything to other items, such as labor, which no doubt 
constitutes more than half of the cost. Instead of contributing in pro- 
portion pro rata to the total cost of transportation the ice transporta- 
tion service perhaps should contribute on the basis of the out-of-pocket 
costs incident to the additional gross car weight due to the ice, The 
out-of-pocket costs possibly do not exceed 50 per cent of the total costs.” 

To the same effect are Refrigeration Charges to Interstate Destina- 
tions, 91 I. C. C. 707, 712; Refrigeration Charges on Vegetables, 120 
I. C. C. 555, 566; and American Fruit Growers v. S. P. Co., 144 I. C. C. 
639, 658. 

Respondents also urge that if the added expense incurred in hauling 
the ice be used to measure this element of the cost of the icing service, 
instead of a full pro rata share of all costs directly or indirectly asso- 
ciated with the line-haul movement of freight, we shall violate a princi- 
ple laid down by the Supreme Court in Nor. Pac, Ry. v. North Dakota, 
236 U. S. 585. There the court was considering line-haul rates estab- 
lished by the legislature for the movement of coal within North Dakota. 
These rates, which were the only compensation received by the carriers 
for this service, were based on the estimated increase in expense occa- 
sioned by the coal over and above the expense which would have been 
incurred if it had not been transported. The court said, at page 596, 
that— 
“* * * in determining the cost of the transportation of a particular 
commodity, all the outlays which pertain to it must be considered. We 
find no basis for distinguishing in this respect between so-called ‘ out-of- 
pocket costs’ or ‘actual’ expenses, and other outlays which are none 
the Jess actually made because they are applicable to all traffic, instead 
of being exclusively incurred in the traffic in question.” 

It further said, at page 604; 

“The constitutional guaranty protects the carrier from arbitrary 
action and from the appropriation of its property to public purposes 
outside the undertaking assumed; and where it is established that a 
commodity, or a class of traffic, has been segregated and a rate imposed 


which would compel the carrier to transport it for less than the proper 
cost of transportation, or virtually at cost, and thus the carrier would 
be denied a reasonable reward for its service after taking into account 
the entire traffic to which the rate applies, it must be concluded that 
the State has exceeded its authority.” 

There is a clear distinction between the question before the court 


in that case and that which is here presented, The “entire traffic 
to which the rate applies"’ is here the transportation of these perish- 
able commodities in the refrigerator cars which are employed in their 
movement, whether under ventilation or under refrigeration. In de- 
termining the freight rate “all the outlays which pertain to” this 
service must be considered, whether they are so-called “ out-of-pocket 
costs” or the “other outlays which are none the less actually made 
because they are applicable to all traffic, instead of being exclusively 
incurred in the traffic in question.” Ice in the bunkers, however, is 
not “ traffic,” but an instrumentality used in an auxiliary icing service 
which is added to the transportation service in certain cases. In 
determining the charge for that service “all the outlays which pertain 
to it’? must be considered, whatever their nature, but clearly no costs 
should be considered which do not pertain to it but, on the contrary, 
pertain to the transportation service and are incurred and ‘“‘ must be 
considered”’ in determining the freight rate, whether or not ice be 
supplied. If all the outlays which pertain to the transportation service 
are considered in determining the freight rate and all the outlays 
which pertain to the auxiliary icing service are considered in deter- 
mining the refrigeration charge, then there can be no violation of the 
principle laid down by the Supreme Court. 

We have discussed this matter at some length because respondents 
have exhibited much apparent confusion of thought in regard to it. 
In their computations of the amount to be allowed for hauling the 
ice they left wholly out of consideration the freight rates and the 
expenses and profit which are or should be covered thereby. More of 
this perishable traffic is moved in refrigerator cars without than with 
ice in the bunkers. The freight rates are the same in both cases, 
Many items of transportation expense are in no way increased when 
ice is carried in the bunkers. If full compensation for these items of 
expense plus a profit is provided for, as it should be, in the freight 
rate, clearly it should not also be provided for in the refrigeration 
charge. 

Incidentally, it may be said that respondents did not, under their 
own theory, take into consideration another decision of the Supreme 
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Court in computing this ice-haulage factor. In Nor. 
Public Works, 268 U. 8S. 39, 43-44, the court said: 

“A precise issue was the cost on each railroad of transporting logs 
in carload lots in western Washington, the average haul on each sys- 
tem being not more than 32 miles. In using the above composite figure 
in the determination of this issue the department necessarily ignored, 
in the first place, the differences in the average unit cost on the several 
systems; and then the differences on each in the cost incident to the 
different classes of traffic and articles of merchandise, and to the widely 
varying conditions under which the transportation is conducted. In 
this unit cost figure no account is taken of the differences in unit cost 
dependent, among other things, upon differences in the length of haul; 
in the character of the commodity; in the configuration of the country ; 
in the density of traffic; in the daily loaded car movement; in the 
extent of the empty car movement; in the nature of the equipment 
employed ; in the extent to which the equipment is used; in the expendi- 
tures required in its maintenance. Main line and branch line freight, 
interstate and intrastate, carload and less than carload, are counted 
alike. The department’s error was fundamental in its nature.” 

The cost arrived at by respondents’ formula is an average cost such 
as was there condemned. As we have seen, it did not even take into 
consideration the fact that this average cost included various classes of 
expense which are here computed as elements of cost separate from the 
haulage factor. 

It remains to determine the unit cost of hauling the ice, upon the 
theory which we believe to be sound and which is set forth above. In 
this connection respondents were requested to make a study of the in- 
crease in operating expenses caused by the hauling of bunker ice in 
cases where it can be added without reducing the number of cars in 
the train. No response was made to this request. 

Our inspectors made a study, however, of the tonnage ratings of 
locomotives used in hauling perishable-freight trains, and of the num- 
ber of cars and tonnage ordinarily handled in the trains. These studies 
covered 1,027 trains hauled at various periods during the active ship- 
ping season of 1927, and were based on respondents’ records. The study 
indicated that in originating territory the tonnage of the trains as a 
rule is considerably below the rating of the locomotives. As the trains 
move north and the perishable cars coming in at classification points 
are combined for outbound movement, the train tonnage more nearly 
approaches locomotive ratings. During the period of peak movement 
the tonnage of trains moving north from Potomac Yard approximates 
locomotive ratings. South of Potomac Yard the tonnage is generally 
below locomotive ratings and the trains contain empty cars, or cars of 
ordinary freight, indicating that all perishable freight ready to move 
was included in the trains as they were dispatched. The usual prac- 
tice is to move trains of perishables at a predetermined time whether 
or not tonnage equal to the rating of the locomotive is ready for 
movement. The evidence indicates that trains moving north from 
Potomac Yard during the period of peak movement contain practically 
no empty cars. Somewhat the same situation exists as to the peach 
trains from Georgia originating territory, which are heavily loaded 
during the active movement of the peach crop. 

The study disclosed considerable variation as between respondents in 
computing train tonnage and in determining the number of cars or 
tons to be hauled in given trains. The Florida East Coast has a limit 
of 105 cars per train and does not consider tonnage. Some respondents 
consider the tonnage of ice in bunkers in making up trains, but others 
do not. In other instances it is evident that the actual tonnage of 
trains is unknown before their departure from the terminals, and it 
appears that in practical operation it is often not feasible to determine 
tonnage prior to departure. The situation as to train tonnage is not 
constant, even at a particular terminal, but varies at different stages 
of the shipping season and with the volume of traffic moving. The 
bearing of this tonnage study upon ice haulage cost we shall consider 
hereinafter. 

As previously stated, many expenses are apportioned by respondents’ 
formula to haulage of ice which pertain to the transportation service 
rather than to the auxiliary icing service. Consider, for purpose of 
illustration, the ton-mile cost as developed for the Atlantic Coast Line. 
The analysis is based upon the year 1925, the period used both by our 
accountants and by respondents. For reasons already indicated the 
general cost incident to the use of refrigerator cars may not properly 
be included in the cost of the auxiliary icing service. The special dam- 
age to the car caused by the ice in the bunkers is computed as a sepa- 
rate element in the cost of the icing service in the allowance for 
bunker repairs. The cost of loading and unloading the ice is separately 
computed in the allowance for cost of ice. The cost of switching 
incident to the icing is included in the separate allowance for switching. 
All such costs, however, enter in some degree into the average ton-mile 
haulage cost developed by respondents. 

In 1925 the total freight portion of the Atlantic Coast Line’s expense 
for maintenance of way and structures was $7,242,209.07. In final 
settlement under section 209 (70 I. C, C. 711, 741) we developed a 
formula for adjusting maintenance allowances for differences in the use 
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of property as between the so-called test and guaranty periods, and in 
this connection use was measured by the tons of traffic moving over the 
line. This formula was developed by our engineers after long confer- 
ences with a committee representing the carriers generally and after 
careful consideration of a mass of data, much of it furnished by that 
committee. It was used in arriving at guaranty settlements which 
totaled more than $525,000,000. In arriving at this formula it was 
found, after the elaborate consideration of the problem above indicated, 
that upon the average only one-third of the expense for maintenance of 
way and structures varies with use of the property, and that this varia- 
tion is in direct proportion to the amount of use. One-third of the 
figure above given for the Atlantic Coast Line in 1925 is $2,414,069.69. 
Of this amount, using respondents’ method of computation, 28.33 per 
cent, or $683,905.94, must be deducted as the freight terminal portion of 
maintenance expense, leaving $1,730,163.75 as the total line portion of 
freight maintenance of way and structures expense which was increased 
because of the hauling of the bunker ice. 

The maintenance of equipment expense of the Atlantic Coast Line in 
1925 included $7,288,368.49 for repairs, depreciation, and retirements of 
freight-train cars. Since the general cost incident to the use of refrig- 
erator cars may not properly be regarded as a part of the cost of the 
icing service, and since bunker repairs are separately computed, this 
amount must be deducted from the total freight portion of maintenance 
of equipment expense in determining the increase in such expense caused 
by haulage of the ice. The total freight portion was $12,332,326.05. 
Deducting the $7,288,368.49 referred to above leaves $5,043,957.56. 
Deducting from this amount 28.33 per cent, representing the freight 
terminal portion, leaves $3,615,004.38 as the line-haul portion. 

In the formula adopted in final settlement under section 209, supra, 
it was found that 80 per cent of the expense of maintaining steam loco- 
motives varies with use, measured by ton-miles hauled. Assuming that 
80 per cent of other maintenance of equipment expense included in the 
$3,614,993.38 arrived at above also varies with use, which is somewhat 
higher than the percentage used in the formula, the total line portion of 
freight maintenance of equipment expense which was increased by rea- 
son of the hauling of the ice amounted to $2,892,003.50. In this com- 
putation no deduction has been made, such as might properly have been 
made, for the overhead maintenance expense assignable to freight-car 
repairs. 

Traffic expenses of the Atlantic Coast Line in 1925 amounted to 
$1,053,030.72. Plainly no part of this expense was caused by the haul- 
age of bunker ice, and for present purposes it should therefore be elimi- 
nated, 

The total freight portion of the transportation expense of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line in 1925 was $22,520,485.49. Several items of this ex- 
pense were in no way connected with or made necessary by the haulage 
of bunker ice, and therefore should be eliminated in their entirety. 
These items are station employees; weighing, inspection, and demurrage 
bureaus; station supplies and expenses; and loss and damage, freight. 
So far as these items may be affected by the icing service, they are to be 
considered in the separate cost elements for supervision and hazard. 
They totaled $5,241,275.24. Deducting this amount from the total 
freight portion given above, there remains $17,279,210.25. Deducting 
28.33 per cent, representing the freight terminal portion, leaves 
$12,384,009.99. 

In computing the cost of ice haulage our accountants and respondents 
both added to the freight portion of operating expenses a proportionate 
share of a group of accounts relating to railway tax accruals, uncol- 
lectible railway revenues, rent for locomotives, rent for floating equip- 
ment, rent for work equipment, and joint facility rents. They also 
added the net debit balance for hire of freight cars. Of these items 
only rent for locomotives, rent for work equipment, and joint facility 
rents can be regarded as in any way associated with the haulage of ice. 
These accounts totaled $443,114.41. Applying to this amount the ratio 
of the freight portion of operating expenses to the total, 68.38 per cent, 
the result is $303,001.63. This amount added to the $12,383,234.02 
arrived at above makes $12,687,011.62. Of this amount 30.4 per cent 
represents wages of enginemen and trainmen, expenses which are only 
increased by the haulage of bunker ice when additional trains and crews 
are made necessary by such haulage. Such expense is separately con- 
sidered below, Deducting this percentage from the above total! leaves 
$8,830,160.10. 

The total of the above amounts found to have been proportionately 
increased by the haulage of bunker ice is $13,452,327.50. The freight 
portion of general expenses was 3.1 per cent of the freight portion of 
total operating expenses. Applying this percentage the result is $417,- 
022.48, which, added to the total given above, makes $13,869,349.98. 

The total of gross ton-miles hauled in 1925 by the Atlantic Coast 
Line, including locomotives, tenders, and cabooses, but excluding non- 
revenue ton-miles, was 15,349,704,880. Dividing this figure into the 
$13,869,349.98 above arrived at gives 0.904 mill per gross ton-mile 
as the unit expense incurred by reason of the ice haulage in proportion 
to the amount of ice hauled. 
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Determination of unit cost in this manner ignores the fact that 
operating expenses include the expense of moving all tonnage for both 
long and short hauls. Bunker ice, as distinguished from the average 
of all tonnage, is hauled comparatively long distances. As a result the 
unit cost arrived at above is probably greater than should strictly be 
allocated. The evidence will not permit of a more detailed analysis, 
however, and this error, such as it may be, has been resolved in favor 
of respondents in preference to making an arbitrary deduction, 

Similar computations for the nine roads handling the bulk of the 
perishable traffic from the Southeastern States involved show that the 
costs of the Atlantic Coast Line were slightly higher than the average. 
Therefore it is not unfair to respondents to use this unit cost of 
0.904 mill per ton-mile generally in the territory involved for ice 
haulage, to the extent that it does not involve the movement of 
additional trains. 

Respondents contend that if additional trains are necessary consid- 
eration should be given to the revenues derived from such trains or 
ears as could not be moved in previous trains because cars therein 
contained ice in bunkers. No revenue is lost to the carriers under 
such circumstances, but it is earned at a greater expense than wouid 
have been incurred had it not been for the ice in the bunkers. It 
follows that ice haulage should be assessed with such additional cost. 
Inasmuch as no more cars are hauled it consists of the maintenance 
of way and structures, maintenance of equipment, transportation, and 
general expense occasioned by the operation of the engines, tenders, 
and cabooses which it would not be necessary to operate except for the 
haulage of the ice, 

The first question is the extent to which the haulage of the ice 
requires the running of additional trains. This brings us back to the 
study made by our inspectors of 1,027 trains hauled at various times 
during the active shipping season of 1927, the results of which have 
already been set forth. It indicated that north of Potomac Yard train 
loadings tend to approximrate the tonnage ratings of the locomotives, 
whereas south of that point the tendency is the reverse. There were 
exceptions to the general rule both north and south, but in view of 
the fact that this study was made during the active shipping season, 
whereas we are here concerned with average conditions throughout 
the year, it is not unreasonable to respondents to assume for present 
purposes that the additional weight of the ice uniformly requires the 
operation of additional trains north of Potomac Yard, but does not 
require such operation south of that point. The average mileage per 
trip of the perishable shipments in question is approximately 1,000 
miles, and about 300 miles of this distance is north of Potomac Yard. 
We shall, therefore, assume that for 30 per cent of the distance 
covered by an average trip additional train movement is required by the 
ice. A further assumption, and one which also is not unreasonable to 
respondents, is that the engines, tenders, and cabooses used on these 
additional trains will return half of the time without earning revenue, 
and that the expense of this nonrevenue movement nrust be allocated 
to the ice-haulage cost. 

The second question is how the various classes of expense shall be 
allocated to this additional train movement. The additional gross- 
ton miles hauled because of additional trains will be dependent upon 
the mileage operated by those trains and the weights of the engines, 
tenders, and cabooses used in their movement, plus 50 per cent for 
return nonrevenue movement. The portion of maintenance of way and 
structures expense which varies with tonnage hauled may properly be 
allocated in proportion to these additional] ton-miles. The corresponding 
portion of maintenance of equipment expense however, should 
preferably be allocated in proportion to the additional locomotive- 
miles, reckoned in the same way. ‘Transportation expenses we think 
should be allocated, because of the wages of the crews, in proportion 
to the increase in train-miles. 

The record shows that trains of perishable freight north of Potomac 
Yard average about 40 cars. The average locomotive, tender, and 
caboose combined used in the service @o not weigh more than 250 t 
The average car, including lading, weighs about 38 tons, and the 
transported averages 4.2 tons per car. The ice in the bunkers of 9 
cars would, therefore, equal the full weight of one additional loaded 
ar, and the ice in 360 cars would be equivalent to the tonnage of 
one average train. 

In the movement of 360 cars for the average trip distance of 1,000 
miles, a total of 1,512,000 ton-miles would result fronmy the haulage of 
the ice, and at the unit cost of 0.904 mill per ton-mile, de- 
veloped, the proportionate increase in expense caused by this haulage 
would amount to $1,366.85. To this should be added the further cost 
involved in the use of one additional train for 300 miles of the total 
distance. The additional gross ton-miles involved by this train would 
be obtained by nyrultiplying 250 tons by 300 miles and adding 50 per 
cent for return nonrevenue movement, and would amount to 112.500 
gross ton-miles. Using again the operating figures of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, above shown to be favorable to respondents, the total line 
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portion of freight maintenance of way and structures expense subject 
to variation with use amounted in 1925 to $1,730,163.75, and the total 
gross ton-miles were 15,349,704,800. On this basis the 112,500 addi- 
tional ton-miles, above computed, would add $12.68 for maintenance 
of way and structures. 

The total line portion of freight maintenance of equipment expense, 
eliminating the expenses incident to freight-train cars, was $3,615,004.38. 
The total locomotive-miles in freight service for the year were 10,- 
017,861. Upon this basis the 450 additional locomotive-miles caused 
by the extra train would add $162.38 for maintenance of equipment. 
The total line-haul portion of freight transportation expense was 
$12,687,011.62. Total freight train-miles during the year amounted 
to 9,615,214. Upon this basis the 450 additional train-miles caused 
by the extra trains would add $593.76 for transportation expense. 

The total of the three amounts above developed is $768.82. Adding 
3.1 per cent, or $23.83, for general expenses, the total is $792.65. 
Adding this amount to the $1,366.85, previously obtained, the total is 
$2,159.50. This is the total increase in line-haul expense caused by 
the 1,512,000 ton-miles of ice haulage, resulting in a unit cost of 1.43 
mills per ton-mile. Adding 15 per cent to allow for possible additional 
terminal expense incurred, not covered by the separate switching allow- 
ance, and for profit increases the factor to 1.65 mills. 

In their exceptions respondents criticized the computations made in 
the proposed report with reference to ice haulage cost, which were 
similar to those made above, particularly upon the ground that they 
were based to a considerable extent upon assumptions. In any cost 
study assumptions are inevitable, a fact which is attested by the cost 
analyses which respondents have themselves submitted in this case. 
The important question is whether such assumptions as are necessary 
are also reasonable. In this instance the assumptions which have 
entered into our computations are, we believe, not unreasonable to re- 
spondents, for we have endeavored to give them the benefit of the 
doubt, in view of the fact that the method of costing followed was 
not developed until the proposed report, although it has been applied to 
facts of record. Whether the assumptions are in all respects reason- 
able to the shippers is, perhaps, questionable. If cither respondents or 
shippers desire a further study of this matter, with particular refer- 
ence to the soundness of the assumptions employed, an opportunity for 
such further study can be afforded; but we do not believe that present 
action should be withheld pending such further study. 


SWITCHING CARS 
During the five months of 1926, when our inspectors were observing 
the icing of cars, they also observed and reported the time consumed 


by locomotives in switching cars to and from icing stations. During 
these observations, which covered a total of 28 icing stations for 
various periods, 75,022 cars were iced, and of these 52,978 were 
switched for icing purposes. The object being to determine the average 
cost of switching for such purposes per car per trip, our accountants 
spread the cost of switching the 52,978 cars over the total of 75,022 
ears iced. 

The inspectors recorded the period of time locomotives were engaged 
in switching incident to icing, and the costs were arrived at by 
applying engine-hour unit costs to the time so recorded. Separate 
computations were made for each point at which observations were 
made. Engine-hour costs were ascertained by our accountants from 
respondents’ records for the year ended August 31, 1926. They are 
mide up of expenditures or allowances for locomotive repairs, deprecia- 
tion, retirements, wages, supplies, supervision, insurance, and other 
miscellaneous items. The average cost per yard-engine-hour at 51 
stations where icing is done was found to have been $9.926, and this 
average cost was applied to the time recorded by our inspectors at each 
of the 28 stations where they observed the switching. Computed on 
this basis the average cost of switching per car per icing, including 
time of both yard and road locomotives used in this service, was 
26,428 cents. The average for the cars actually switched was 51.6 
cents. 

The following statement shows the average cost of switching cars 
observed during the observation periods: 
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Respondents contend that in determining the cost of switching our 
accountants ignored certain elements of cost which they should have 
considered, and also that more time is consumed in switching than 
our inspectors observed. One of the cost elements ignored, they say, 
is the fact that a certain portion of the time of yard locomotives is 
nonproductive. For example, time is spent in taking on coal, water, 
and supplies, in cleaning fires, in awaiting orders, in lunch periods, 
etc. Respondents argue that such nonproductive time should be pro- 
rated over productive time in determining the cost of switching. They 
also point out that our accountants did not include maintenance of 
Way or general expense in estimating engine-hour costs, or take into 
account maintenance and return on investment in the case of the yard 
tracks which are devoted exclusively to the icing service. 

As a result of observations at seven yards, respondents arrived at the 
conclusion that 8.5 per cent of the total of switch-engine time is non- 
productive. It appears, however, that at Macon and Fort Valley, 
during the periods when our inspectors made their observations at those 
points, certain switch engines were assigned to the icing service and 
did nothing else, so that our inspectors reckoned in the entire time of 
those engines, productive and nonproductive. Respondents concede that 
allowance should be made for this circumstance. Study of operating 
expenses at the seven yards observed also indicated to respondents that, 
of the total, maintenance of way is responsible for 11.1 per cent and 
general expense for 2.4 per cent, an aggregate of 13.5 per cent. Assum- 
ing that conditions at other yards are similar, they arrived at the 
conclusion that proper allowance for nonproductive time and for 
maintenance of way and general expenses would increase the engine- 
hour cost from the $9.926 estimated by our accountants to $12.29, 
Respondents did not stop here, however, for they submitted evidence 
that the investment at 17 stations in tracks built primarily for icing 
purposes amounted to $302,189, interest on which at 6 per cent would 
be $18,131.66, and that the annual maintenance expense of these 
tracks amounted to $10,306.15, making a total for maintenance and 
interest of $28,437.51. Not being able to supply similar information 
in the case of the other 11 stations observed by our inspectors, re- 
spondents assumed that no corresponding costs there existed and 

ead the $28,487.51 over the 249,151 cars iced in 1926 at the 28 

tions, thus arriving at a cost per switch of 11.4 cents for these 
factors, made up of 7.3 cents for interest and 4.1 cents for maintenance. 

The point made by respondents with respect to nonproductive time 
is sound, at least as applied to the yard locomotives, which performed 
97.5 per cent of the switching observed. The evidence as to the amount 
of such time is unsatisfactory, since it is based on very limited obser- 
vations, but the amount estimated by respondents does not appear 
unreasonable. Using their method of computation, this will raise the 
engine-hour cost of $9.926, as estimated by our accountants, to $10.63. 

We also think that the point made by respondents with respect to 
maintenance and return on investment in the tracks devoted primarily 
to icing service is sound. Here again the evidence is unsatisfactory, 
for it appears that these tracks are not all used wholly for icing 
service. But in view of the fact that respondents spread the costs 
obtained from a study of 17 stations over a total of 28 stations, 
sufficient leeway exists for errors, and the 11.4 cents per switch which 
they arrived at for these costs may reasonably be used in our computa- 
tions. 

The reasoning of respondents with respect to the further allowance 
which they seek for maintenance of way and general expenses we do 
not regard as sound. These expenses relate to all the operations of the 
yards observed, and in large measure these operations have nothing to 
do with the icing service. Maintenance expense on the tracks devoted 
primarily to the icing service is covered by the allowance of 11.4 cents 
approved above. That the switching to and from the icing stations adds 
proportionately, or indeed at all, to the other maintenance and gen- 
eral expenses in these yards is not shown, 

To determine the time consumed in switching for icing purposes, 
respondents made observations at 18 stations extending over a period 
of 7 days and embracing 6,253 cars. At the same 18 stations our 
inspectors observed the switching of 56,693 cars. They arrived at an 
average of 1.919 minutes per switch. Respondents arrived at an average 
of 3.02 minutes. At the 10 stations which respondents did not cover 
our inspectors observed 18,329 cars and found the average to be 3.07 
minutes. This latter figure respondents are willing to accept, but they 
propose to substitute 3.02 minutes at the other stations, thus arriving 
at a general average of 3.03 minutes, in comparison with the 2.21 
minutes obtained by our inspectors. 

Respondents are here asking that we use the results of their limited 
observations in a 7-day period in preference to the results of our 
inspectors’ observations of more than nine times as many cars at the 
same stations. They seek to justify this request by a claim that their 
observations were more carefully made, since our inspectors also had the 
duty of observing the amounts of ice supplied. It is probable, how- 
ever, that much of the difference in the figures is due to the fact that 
the respective observations were in general made at different periods. 
The time per car per switch varies with the volume of the traffic and 
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other fluctuating conditions. Respondents did not in all cases arrive 
at longer times than our inspectors estimated. For example, at Potomac 
Yard, which handles more traffic than any of the other stations, re- 
spondents found the time per car per switch to be 0.19 minute, whereas 
our inspectors found it to be 0.45 minute. However, cars iced at this 
station played a much smaller part in respondents’ final result, for the 
cars which they there cbserved constituted only 12.9 per cent of their 
total, whereas the cars which our inspectors observed at Potomac Yard 
constituted 23.3 per cent of the corresponding total. This latter per- 
centage was more nearly normal, for if the average cars handled per 
week in 1926 be taken as the standard, Potomac Yard accounted for 25.9 
per cent of the total for the 18 stations. Respondents observed, more- 
over, a disproportionately large number of cars at Fort Valley, where 
they arrived at a time of 3.79 minutes in comparison with the 3.44 
minutes estimated by our inspectors. The cars which respondents 
observed at this station amounted to 35.3 per cent of their total, the 
corresponding figure for our inspectors was 11 per cent, and the normal 
percentage, based on the average weekly figures for 1926, was 6 per 
cent. 

In view of the far larger number of cars observed by our inspectors 
and the fact that the proportions observed at the various stations ap- 
pear to have been more nearly representative than in the case of 
respondents’ observations, we are not prepared to substitute the 
results of the latter. 

The time consumed in switching varies as between the different 
stations, and it can not be readily determined just where cars moving 
between the various points of origin and destination will be iced and 
switched. The cost per unit of time also varies as between different 
icing stations. Under these circumstances the only practical method of 
arriving at an allowance to be made for switching in the determination 
of uniform refrigeration charges seems to be to fix an average amount 
to be allowed per icing for switching, regardless of whether the car 
is actually switched or not, and regardless of where and when the 
switching is performed. No other method has been suggested. 

When the above corrections have been made in the computations of 
our accountants an average of 50.5 cents per car per icing is obtained. 
The acting comptroller of the express company, testifying for respond- 
ents, stated that where ice is applied and billed for at tariff prices an 
allowance for switching is included in the tariff price of the ice. 
Therefore such icings have been eliminated in computing the average 
number of switches per car per trip. 

BUNKER REPAIRS 

Our accountants list 72 parts or items making up an ice bunker. 
computations of record as to the cost of bunker repairs are not based 
upon repairs to bunkers of the cars observed by our inspectors, but are 
based on average costs incurred on all cars owned and leased by the 
express company. The costs recorded comprise labor and material 
charges. They do not include any allowance for depreciation of shop 
machinery, insurance, or similar overhead charges, but do include an 
allowance of 25 per cent of labor charges for supervision, an allowance 
of 10 per cent of material charges for handling, and an allowance of 
12 per cent of material charges for transportation of material shipped 
from one shop to another. 

The express company compiled figures showing the cost of bunker 
repairs in 1923, 1924, and 10 months of 1925. Sixty per cent of these 
cost figures were verified by our accountants. The latter also made 
similar compilations for the months of February and April, 1926, and 
the results thereof, combined with the compilations of the express com- 
pany, show an average cost of bunker repairs per car per trip of $5.49 
for a period of 36 months. During that period repairs were made to 
a total of 159,017 cars at a cost of $1,684,506.94, and the cars made 
306,854 trips under refrigeration. ° 

It will be seen that these computations were based upon the entire 
experience of the express company. It serves a large territory, and 
its cars are used in practically all parts of the country. The record, 
however, contains no evidence as to the mileage of the average trip 
as compared with the mileage of the trips here in question. Of the 
7,198 cars for which our inspectors obtained a complete icing record, 
approximately 32 per cent were foreign cars not owned or controlled 
by the express company. At the same time certain express company 
cars were being used by other companies in territory which it does not 
serve. Each car line makes or pays for repairs to the bunkers of its 
own cars. The figure of $5.49 for bunker repairs therefore covers, 
in part, cars on which the express company does not bear the cost of 
such repairs. At the same time the express company pays for or makes 
repairs on the bunkers of such of its cars as are used by other compa- 
nies. Respondents say that there is an approximate balance between 
these transactions, and there is no reason to believe that this is not 
the fact. 

The amount of $5.49 per trip is arrived at by dividing the total 
expense for bunker repairs, $1,684,506.94, by the total number of trips, 
306,854, under refrigeration. The latter, however, includes trips under 
all classes of refrigeration service. The accounts do not permit a 
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separation of trips by classes of service, but the evidence does indicate 
that greater damage occurs in trips under standard refrigeration than 
under other classes of service. On the other hand, the evidence also 
shows that not all of the damage to bunkers is due to icing service, 
for some of the damage results from shifting of lading and natural 
deterioration. The record affords no means of appraising these factors, 
but no doubt they offset each other to a considerable extent. 

In the computation and analysis which resulted in the figure of 
$5.49 per car per trip no allowance was made for general overhead 
expense incurred in the making of repairs. Such an allowance appears 
reasonable, and our accountants estimate that it would the 
total by 10 per cent, or to $6.04, 

The estimate is also based on the assumption that all trips, regard- 
less of mileage, incur equal expense for bunker repairs. It seems ob- 
vious that this is not true, yet the damage does not vary in proportion 
to mileage, for the evidence shows that a large part of the total 
damage results from initial icing. 

A substantial part of the total expense under this item is for renewal 
of complete bunkers. The renewals due to redesign were eliminated, 
so that those included are in the same category as partial renewals or 
repairs. The record permits only a meager analysis of the number of 
complete renewals during the 36 months covered by the study, in order 
to determine whether they were at the normal rate. Such analysis as 
is possible, however, indicates that they were not abnormal. 

No exception was taken to the recommendations of our examiners 
with respect to this cost factor, and we shall follow them. In the 
absence of evidence permitting an allocation of this expense between 
the various classes of protective service in which bunkers are used, or 
according to the mileage of various trips, we think that the use of an 
average of $6.04 per car per trip under standard refrigeration is fair 
and reasonable, 


increase 


SUPERVISION 

Our accountants based their analysis of cost of supervision primarily 
upon a study of the accounts of the express company for the year 
ended June 30, 1926. They believe that period to be representative of 
normal operations. Consideration was given to the supervision of all 
classes of service and the total was then allocated to the various 
classes. Supervisory services performed by the express company are 
incident either to (1) the furnishing and accounting for cars, or (2) 
the furnishing of icing service, or (3) ventilation service. For certain 
purposes our accountants combined the two latter classes. The oper- 


ating expenses of the express company are distributed in four general 


groups, as follows: 

(1) Maintenance of equipment. 

(2) Service operations. 

(3) Ice, 

(4) General expenses. 

The maintenance of equipment expenses are those associated, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with repair of the refrigerator cars. We have 
found that any general repairs to the cars should be borne by the 
freight rates and that only bunker repairs should be allocated to the 
cost of the auxiliary icing service. The full cost of such repairs, 
including supervision incidental thereto, has been included in the item 
for bunker repairs above discussed. 

The ice expenses, so far as they relate to the service here under 
consideration, have been fully covered in the cost of ice factor. 

Service operations expense is made up of the salaries and expenses 
of general and assistant general agents, district agents, supervisory 
agents, claim agents, other agents, icing foremen, inspectors at destina- 
tions, superintendents of car service, clerks, attendants of those officers, 
office expenses, the expense of cleaning cars, a portion of the salaries 
and expenses of departments under the direction of officers having juris- 
diction over more than one department, and certain other incidental 
expenses, Charges to this group, and also to the fourth group, general 
expenses, for the year ended June 30, 1926, were: 

Salaries of icing foremen 

Salaries and traveling expenses of agents 

Other expenses directly assignable to icing stations— 

Expenses assignable to districts, general agents___. 

Salaries of inspectors at destination 

Charges for Government inspectors 
Department of Agriculture) 

Account No. 411—cleaning cars_-..---~--~...... 

Office expense—superintendent of car service 

Account No, 422—loss and damage claims (includes 
pay and expenses of claim agents and attend- 


2,561. 36 
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97, 268. 16 
171, 647. 90 
126, 618. 94 
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145, 979. 52 
51, 932. 69 


31, 053. 52 
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(11) General expenses 300, 682. 80 
Our accountants were of the opinion that while a small part of the 
item for icing foremen represents time spent in inspection of venti- 
lated shipments and in acting as agent, such part is offset by time 
of agents acting as icing foremen, so that the entire item should 
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properly be charged to cost of ice. Expense of icing foremen was not, 
however, considered above in arriving at the cost of ice factor and 
should therefore be included here. This expense amounted to 23.74 
cents per icing. 

Items 2, 4, 10, and 11 above may be considered collectively. The 
general, district, supervisory, and other agents have general juris- 
diction in the field over all services rendered by the express company, 
including both (1) the furnishing of cars and (2) the furnishing of 
icing service and the supervision of ventilation service. Our account- 
ants divided these expenses between these two groups of service on an 
arbitrary basis, based on the ratio of the total revenue from the icing 
service to the total revenue from that service and car mileage. By 
this method 50.65 per cent of these expenses were allocated to the 
cost of furnishing icing service and supervising ventilated shipments, 
The amount so determined was reduced to an average cost per car 
per trip. 

Pay of station clerks, telegraph and telephone expenses, rent and 
repairs to automobiles make up the major portion of the expenses in- 
cluded under item 3 above. Due to the absence of any accurate method 
of separating these expenses as between classes of service our account- 
ants allocated the entire amount, $97,268.16, to the cost of supervising 
the icing service. 

Salaries of inspectors at destinations, charges for inspectors of the 
Department of Agriculture, and loss and damage claims, covered by 
items 5, 6, and 9 above, were deemed by our accountants to be associ- 
ated with transportation service, and therefore not here to be included 
as a supervisory expense. For similar reasons they eliminated the ex- 
pense of cleaning cars, item 7, and that of the office of the superin- 
tendent of car service, item 8. 

The total of the expenses under items 2, 3, 4, 10, and 11, after elimi- 
nating the other items for the reasons stated, amounted to $2.22 per 
car per trip. In arriving at this figure, which is exclusive of the expense 
of icing foremen, they divided the total expense in question by the total 
number of cars handled under both refrigeration and ventilation. This 
basis contemplates equal expense per car for supervision of all cars 
moving under the various classes of refrigeration service and also under 
ventilation. The accountants were of the opinion that the expense to 
the express company does not vary substantially with the class of 
service, and also that the expense of any additional supervision given 
by respondents’ own employees is negligible. The average loaded car 
mileage per trip of cars observed by the inspectors was 995. Upon this 
basis our accountants estimated that these items of expense amount to 
2.232 mills per loaded car-mile. To an amount per trip so computed 
they added 23.74 cents for each icing, covering expense of icing foremen, 
to arrive at the total cost of supervision per trip. The following shows 
the results for the cars observed by the inspectors : 
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In estimating cost of supervision respondents proceeded upon quite a 
different theory. They arrived at their total cost by first adding all 
the items of the service operations group, except items 6, 7, and 9, 
then adding a proportion of general expenses based upon the ratio of 
the first total plus ice expense to total operating expense; and then 
deducting $4.20 per car per trip for supervision of ventilated ship- 
ments, The latter amount was obtained by estimating $5 per car per 
trip as the total expense incurred by the express company in connec- 
tion with ventilated shipments and then deducting 80 cents as the 
amount included in item 7, expense of cleaning cars, The total cost 
as thus determined was distributed in part by stations and icings and 
in part on a per-car basis, with the following results per car per trip: 
From: 

ee $5. 04 
I sce enlist cmpeeali llamar ea aah ta aac a ne 4.05 
South Carolina iD 
North Carolina_ 

Virginia (via Potomac Yard) 

Virginia (via Norfolk with ice in the body of car) 
Virginia (via Norfolk without ice in the body of car) 


Respondents* formula involves, and indeed is based upon, a fallacy 
which is persistent in their attitude toward refrigeration charges. They 
seem to regard such charges as compensation for all the services which 
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the express company performs for respondents, aside from the renting 
of cars for which the mileage allowance is paid. In fact, the refrigera- 
tion charges are designed to compensate only for the icing service, 
which is rendered to a considerable extent through the agency of the 
express company but is in part performed directly by respondents. On 
the other hand, the express company performs extensive services for 
respondents which are not connected with icing and would be necessary 
if no ice were supplied. In their brief respondents criticized the at- 
tempt of our accountants “to divide the services performed by the car 
company as between the service of furnishing cars and the service of 
furnishing refrigeration.” This, they said, was “ fundamentally wrong 
and illogical,” and they went on to say: 

“The car company was organized for the primary purpose of fur- 
nishing refrigerator cars and refrigeration service when and where it is 
required. The employees of the car company perform their duties with 
a view to carrying out this primary purpose.” 

From this they seem to think the conclusion follows that the expense 
incurred in supervising the furnishing of the cars, as well as the icing 
service, should be covered by the refrigeration charges; and they 
proceeded upon that theory in their formula. 

But let us see what many of the employees of the express company do 
for respondents. Our accountants made the following statement : 

“The general agents, district agents, supervisory agents, and agents 
have general jurisdiction in the field over all services furnished by the 
car company, the former over the district or section of a district, and 
the latter over a particular station. Jt is their duty to solicit traffic, 
anticipate requirements for cars, see that cars are available whem 
needed, that proper protective service is furnished, and in general to 
supervise the services guaranteed by the car company under its con- 
tracts with various railroad companies.” 

It is obvious that the duties italicized above pertain to respondents’ 
transportation service. It appears that the employees of the express 
company do not solicit traffic, and to this extent the above statement is 
incorrect, but it is not denied that they anticipate traffic requirements 
and arrange for the necessary supply of cars, or that they spend much 
time and travel a great deal in the performance of these duties. The 
mere fact that the cars which are furnished happen to be refrigerator 
cars does not make such expense a proper charge against the icing serv- 
ice. Indeed, expense of this kind is usually stressed by the carriers 
when the freight rates on fruits and vegetables are under review. This 
is illustrated by the following from Georgia Peach Growers Exch, v. 
A. G. S. R. R. Co., 189 I. C. C. 143, 148; 

“Peaches are highly perishable and require especially careful and 
expeditious transportation. During the spring months representatives 
of the carriers make trips through the producing sections and confer 
with shippers and shippers’ represeftatives in order to estimate the 
amount of equipment required by the coming crop. It is difficult to 
determine accurately in advance the amount of the crop or the time 
when it will be ready to move, and a failure in this respect results in a 
shortage or an excess of cars. Before the beginning of the crop move- 
ment usually from 2,500 to 3,000 refrigerator cars are placed in the 
producing sections of Georgia and several hundred in the producing sec- 
tions of the Carolinas, and kept available sometimes as long as 30 days 
in advance of the actual movement, The refrigerator cars used in the 
transportation here considered are mostly those of the Fruit Growers 
Express,” 

Much of this work is done, as we understand the situation, through 
the agency of the express company and by its employees. Such services 
are properly stressed in the consideration of freight charges, but have 
nothing to do with icing service. 

That the supervisory forces of the express company devote much time 
to work for respondents which pertains to transportation service admits 
of no doubt. Unfortunately the record does not contain information 
making possible an accurate division of expenses along these lines, Our 
accountants were forced to divide arbitrarily, because no division is 
made in the accounts of the express company. Apparently the only way 
in which an accurate division could be made would be by an actual time 
study made in the field over a period of time sufficient to allow for the 
varying conditions under which the services are rendered and for the 
continual fluctuations in the work of particular employees. 

However, the record does, we think, supply data from which an 
approximation, not unfair to respondents, may be made of the cost 
of supervision which may properly be allocated to the icing service. 
The total cost of supervising both the furnishing of the cars and their 
icing in the year ended June 30, 1926, may be taken as $1,202,558.44. 
This is the total of the service operations group minus items 6, 7, and 
9, and plus general expenses. Respondents estimate that this in- 
cluded an average of $4.20 per car for the supervising of ventilated 
shipments, or a total for this purpose of $450,773.40, based on 107,327 
ventilated shipments during the year. Deducting this amount leaves 
$751,785.04 supervisory expense in connection with the refrigerated 
shipments. It was testified for respondents, however, that very littie 
supervision is given to the ventilated shipments in transit. The bulk 
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of the $4.20 per car must, therefore, be in connection with the antici- 
pation of traffic requirements and other expenses incident to the 
furnishing of the cars and supervision over their movement. Similar 
expense must be incurred in connection with refrigerated shipments, 
for all that is done for ventilated shipments in the way of furnishing 
cars and supervising their movement nrust also be done for refrigerated 
shipments. Assuming that the supervision accorded the former en route 
which is akin to the supervision of fhe icing and of the refrigerating 
devices amounts to $1 per car, which is a high estimate in view of 
respondents’ testimony, then $3.20 per car is left for supervision in- 
cident to the furnishing of the car and its movement. Applying this 
to the 113,402 refrigerated shipments during the year produces $362,- 
886.40. Deducting this from the $751,785.04 arrived at above, the 
remainder is $388,898.64, which may fairly be taken as the cost of 
supervision incident to the icing of the cars. This is about $3.43 
per car per trip, but, for good measure, we’ shall increase this figure to 
$3.50. 

When consideration is given to the fact that the expense of loading 
the ice in the bunkers is covered in its entirety, except for the salaries 
of icing foremen, which averaged $1.34 per car per trip, by the cost of 
ice factor, and that supervision in connection with switching, bunker 
repairs, and ice haulage is covered by their separate factors, this $3.50 
per car per trip appears liberal. We shall apportion the $3.50 per 
car per trip between the districts on the basis of a uniform amount of 
$2.16 per car and a fluctuating amount for the services of the icing fore- 
men dependent upon the number of icings at 23.74 cents per icing. 


HAZARD OR ‘RISK 

In estimating the element of cost which results from hazard or risk, 
our accountants ascertained from the records of the express company 
the total expenses from May 1, 1920, to December 31, 1927, in connec- 
tion with loss and damage claims, salaries and expenses of claim 
agents, uncollectible accounts, fees of Federal and State inspectors at 
origin stations, and salaries of inspectors at destinations. Dividing 
this total by the number of trips during the period they arrived at 
an allowance of $1.21 per car per trip. 

Respondents urge that this allowance be increased to reflect losses 
which may be incurred due to unforeseen contingencies. The only 
specific evidence of such losses which they offered relates to a failure 
of ice supply in 1924, due to an inaccurate crop forecast, which caused 
an additional expenditure of some $250,000. Spreading this over the 
period studied by our accountants, it. would increase the allowance by 
about 30 cents per car per trip. It was not shown that any similar 
extra expense was ever incurred prior to 1924 or that any has since 
been incurred. It may be that some leeway should be allowed for con- 
tingencies of this nature, but, on the other hand, our accountants’ esti- 
mate included expenses for Federal and State inspection which ap- 
parently pertain to transportation, rather than icing service, and for in- 
spection at destination which in part pertains to transportation service 
and in part has been covered by the allowance for supervision. 

On the whole we are of the opinion that $1.25 per car per trip is 
a reasonable allowance for hazard and risk, so far as the future is 
concerned. 

PROFIT 

In the preceding discussion we have included in the determination of 
the various cost factors allowances for profit, so far as investment of 
respondents which is necessitated by the icing service is concerned, and 
so far as the investment of the express company in icing platforms is 
concerned. We have also found that the freight rates should provide a 
return upon the investment in cars. It remains to determine a reason- 
able return on other investment of the express company required by the 
icing service. Our accountants analyzed the records of the express 
company and made a separation of the total investment between that 
devoted to the furnishing of cars and that devoted to the icing service. 
The latter portion was summarized as follows: 

OR Caren iigenionccinmominnaipsitintennitiin 
Office and other buildings 

Office 

Telegraph and telephone lines 

PERIGEE, GIFU I CRI ici ani mbtscnnegscciininmnbictiinees = 
Miscellaneous 


$452, 613. 


136, 173. 
126, 397. § 
‘ 207809. 
19, 674. 
147, 181. 


Ice in storage and in bunkers of cars 
Arbitrary additional allowance for cash, etc 


Total 1, 000, 000. 00 


Although the importance of the matter was brought to the attention 
of the parties at various stages of the hearings the criticisms of the 
above assignment are practically confined to two points. Respondents 
urge that the investment in car bunkers should be included. The ship- 
pers urge, and our accountants concede, that a return on the invest- 
ment of $452,613.08 in icing platforms was included in the cost of ice 
factor. To avoid duplication, therefore, this amount should be deducted, 
thus reducing the total investment upon which an additional allowance 
for profit should be figured to $547,386.92, 
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The annual return on an investment of $547,386.92, at a rate of 6 
per cent, would amount to $32,843.22. The average number of car 
trips under refrigeration per annum during the period 1922 to 1927 was 
119,149. Upon this basis our accountants estimated an additional 
allowance for profit of 27.6 cents a car. 

Respondents contend that the investment in bunkers is made neces- 
sary solely by the icing service and that the charge for that service 
should, therefore, cover not only a fair return upon that investment but 
also a reasonable annual allowance for depreciation. The investment in 
bunkers of express company cars is estimated at $397.38 per car. This 
figure is arrived at by comparing the known cost of a refrigerator car 
fully equipped with bunkers with the estimated cost of a car of similar 
type capable of accommodating the same weight of freight but built 
without bunkers. No bunkerless cars of this kind, however, are now 
built. The records show that an average of 6.7 trips per year under 
refrigeration are made by the express company cars. They make about 
as many trips under ventilation, but upon the basis of the 6.7 re- 
frigerated trips an allowance of $7.11 per car per trip would be neces- 
sary to cover a 6 per cent annual return upon the estimated investment 
in bunkers and a 6 per cent annual charge for depreciation. In the 
light of the railroad contentions in Telephone & Railroad Depreciation 
Charges (118 I. C. C. 295), it is of interest to note that respondents are 
here seeking an annual allowance for depreciation. 

This contention of respondents stops considerably short of where its 
apparent logic would lead. If refrigeration charges should include an 
allowance for investment in and depreciation of bunkers, then they 
should also include an allowance for the haulage, in both loaded and 
empty car movements, of the extra weight of the car caused by the 
bunkers and amounting to about 6 tons. Tey should, indeed, cover the 
expense of such haulage in connection with both refrigerated and venti- 
lated shipments, for the latter are in no way responsible for the presence 
of the bunkers in the cars, * 

The fact is, however, that bunkers are now a standard and integral 
part of refrigerator cars. Of respondents’ estimate of $397.38 invest- 
ment per car, less than one-half represents the cost of the bunkers 
themselves, and the remainder is investment in trucks, bof@ly, and under- 
frame made necessary by the lengthening of the car and its greater 
weight. These cars are now standard equipment when insulation is 
required and regardless of whether the shipment is iced. Moreover, in 
defending the freight rates on the traffic here in question respondents 
have consistently used the cost and weight of these refrigerator cars as 
an important element of their defense without deduction on account of 
the bunkers. This is made clear by two recent cases, among others 
which might be mentioned. (Georgia Peach Growers Exch. v. A. G. 8. 
R. R. Co., supra, and Florida R. R. Commissioners v. A. & R. R. R. Co. 
(144 I. C. C. 603).) In these cases respondents stressed the fact that 
the old ventilated box cars are rapidly being superseded, even for move- 
ments unter ventilation, by fully equipped refrigerator cars whic'’s weigh 
much more and are rented at a higher car-mileage rate; and while deduc- 
tion was made from the gross weight of the cars for the ice in the 
bunkers, no deduction was made for the bunkers themselves. 

The fact that the freight rates on a very large part of the traffic in 
question have recently been fixed in the light of such evidence would in 
itself be reason for disapproving respondents’ contention with respect 
to bunker investment. But there is further reason. There are sound 
practical grounds for treating as an integer the investment in the 
standard car in which the traffic moves, in preference to splitting that 
investment theoretically into parts by means of an estimate of the 
probable cost of a hypothetical car without bunkers. 

Respondents also direct attention to the small amount of the allow- 
ance proposed for profit, and contend that it is “utterly absurd to 
conclude that any railroad operation whatever can be carried on with a 
margin of one-half of 1 per cent above operating expenses.” In this 
connection they refer to the ordinary railroad operating ratio. They 
might have given consideration to the fact that in the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, the business of the American Railway Express Co. was 
successfully carried on with an operating ratio of 97.81 per cent, which 
is an illustration of the fact that an operating ratio is meaningless 
except in connection with the particular business under consideration. 
But the more important answer to this criticism is the fact that we 
are here dealing only with a residuum of profit, for other allowances for 
profit have been included in the computation of the separate elements 
of cost. 

However, profit ought not to be too narrowly figured, and to allow 
margin for errors or surplus we shall fix the item here under considera- 
tion at 50 cents per car per trip. 

TAXES 

According to the computations of our accountants, in 1926 the taxes 
applicable to property of the express company held for purposes of 
furnishing icing service amounted to 32 cents per car per trip. 

RELATIVE MOVEMENT IN 1926 

The value of the foregoing study of costs is affected somewhat by 

the degree to which it is representative of normal conditions surround- 
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ing the movement and protection of the traffic in question. The number 
of cars of various commodities handled by the express company during 
the years 1923, 1924, 1925, and during 11 months of 1926 are shown in 
the following table: 


Number of cars handled 


Class of 


Commodities refrigeration 


11 months 


1924 of 1926 


1925 


Vegetables. Full tank 26, 424 26, 937 
Half tank 7 13 
251 581 

4, 165 1, 356 
11, 669 19, 124 
6, 063 4, 661 
19, 268 17, 993 


2, 371 2, 793 
4, 097 5, 106 

176 292 
2, 144 854 


76, 635 


19, 910 
27 


Half tank 


Do. Full tank 
d 


Fruits, not other 
ified. 


79, 710 


Assuming that the same ratio of movement in the 12 months of 
1926 as in the 11 months’ period, the total cars handled during the 
year 1926 would be 81,474, or slightly more than the movement 
during the previous year. Considering all commodities, in 1926 the 
express company handled under refrigeration a total of 93,103 cars 
and in 1925 a total of 93,475 cars. There seems to have been nothing 
abnormal about the operations of 1926. 

RECAPITULATION 


The recapitulation which follows is confined to traffic which moved 
through the gateways of Potomac Yard and Norfolk. 

During the year ended August 31, 1926, a total of 17,598 cars 
originated in Florida, and the average refrigeration and detention 
charges amounted to $73.34. The average cost of the service, esti- 
mated in accordance with the factors developed above, was: 

Cost of ice-----~---~-~--—-~--~—~—-- ~~~ seemnenitentiond $40. 
Haulage of ice (4.19 x 1153 x $0.00165) 7. 
Switching (4.91 x $0.505) 

Supervision ($2.16+4.91 x $0.2374) 

Bunker repairs 


The difference between the average charges and the average cost 
was $10.67, or 14.54 per cent of the former. 

During the same year a total of 9,355 cars originated in Georgia, and 
the average refrigeration and detention charges were $81.44, The 
average cost of the service was: 

) Cost of ice 

Haulage of ice (3.938 x 959  $0.00165) 

Switching (5.27 X $0.505) 

DuRker COPRIS 2 ee cee ennneconmsnesewenenen ae 
Supervision ($2.16+4 5.27 x $0.2374) 

Hazard 


.50 


The difference between the average charges and the average cost 
was $12.95, or 15.90 per cent of the former. 

During the same year 3,619 cars originated in South Carolina, and 
the average charges were $64.04. The average cost of the service was: 
Cost of ice 
Haulage of ice og 8) aaaataneted 
Switching < een 505 
Bunker repair 
Supervision ($2. 16+ 4.13 X $0.2374) 

Hazard 


~ 
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The difference between the average charges and the average cost was 
$7.42, or 11.59 per cent of the former. 

During the same year 4,446 cars originated in North Carolina, and 
the average charges were $68.82. The average cost of the service was: 
(1) Cont 08 £6t..nonccusesunnsncdneeecsunanimeeenns anceeus 

) Haulage of ice (3.846 x 598 x $0.00165) 

; Switching (3.67 x $0.505) 

Bunker repairs 
) Supervision ($2.16+4-3.67 x $0.2374 
) ‘ 
) 
) 


The difference between the average charges and the average cost was 
$7.73, or 11.23 per cent of the former. 
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During the same period 964 cars originated in Virginia west of 
Chesapeake Bay and moved under an average rate plus detention 
charges of $59.39. The average cost of the service was as follows: 


Cost of ice 

Haulage of ice (4.1 x 494 x $0.00165)_ 
Switching (3. - X $0.505)___ 

Bunker repair 

es 


. 42 
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The difference between the average charges and the average cost was 
$2.62, or 4.41 per cent of the average charges. 


Grouping the principal commodities originated in the several States 
and computing the cost of the service, including profit, in accordance 
with the foregoing, the results are as follows: 


Aver- 
age 
charges, 
includ- 
ing |i 
deten- 
tion 
charges 


Origin Commodity 


$73. 25 | $62.66 | $10. 59 


79. 68 18. 40 
86. 85 6. 96 
81. 44 12. 95 

74. 49 10. 11 
melons. 


Vegetables 61. 93 7.01 
i a tiniecinaighcubninteeie tinny 66. 05 12.71 
pened and melons..| 67.12 6. 80 
71.91 4. 46 
59. 39 2. 62 


Citrus fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 


Other fruits and melons- 
All, principally peaches - 
Fruits, berries, and 


aL ny apples 


The average charges and costs are determined, respectively, by 
multiplying the number of cars destined to points taking the same 
rate by the applicable refrigeration charge plus detention charges, and 
by the cost, adding the total for each group and dividing the grand 
totals by the total number of cars. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN RESPONDENTS AND EXPRESS COMPANY 


As indicated at the outset in this report, the express company, while 
not a common carrier subject to our jurisdiction, is controlled by 18 
respondents which own all of its stock, and it acts as the agent of 56 
respondents in the performance of certain services. We deemed it our 
duty in this investigation for two principal reasons to examine, so far 
as practicable, not only into the costs incurred by the express company 
in the icing service, but also imto its affairs generally, including its 
relations with respondents. 

In the first place shippers and carriers both have a tendency to 
become confused in their association of the express company with 
the icing service here under consideration, For example, shippers are 
inclined to argue that because the express company does not haul the 
ice or switch the cars, and because it receives the refrigeration charges 
in their entirety, it follows that these elements of cost ought not to 
be included in these charges. Similarly they argue that because all 
car repairs, including bunker repairs, are considered in determining 
the amount of the car mileage rentals which respondents pay to the 
express company for the use of the cars, it follows that bunker repairs 
ought not also to be included in determining the amount of the refrig- 
eration charges. By much the same line of reasoning respondents are 
inclined to argue that if a reduction in refrigeration charges would 
leave the express company with plainly inadequate net income, it 
follows that such reductions would be unjust. This was, indeed, 
strongly urged by respondents at the oral argument. 

The second reason for examining into the affairs of the express 
company generally is the fact that, being wholly the creature of certain 
respondents, it may be used by them as a vehicle for converting earnings 
subject to recapture under section 15a of the interstate commerce act 
into income, taking the form of dividends on express company stock, 
which is not subject to recapture. 

On December 31, 1926, the express company had an investment of 
$24,588,309 in cars and $1,445,419.97 in other physical property. It 
had capital stock outstanding of a par value of $4,254,400 and equip- 
ment trust obligations of a face value of $15/005,980. Its depreciation 
reserve on that date, mostly for cars, amounted to $5,387,980, and its 
profit and loss surplus totaled $3,441,516. Its net income for the 
year, after the payment of all charges, including taxes, rentals, interest, 
and discount, amounted to $1,074,307, or about 25 per cent upon out- 
standing capital stock. From May 1, 1920, to December 31, 1926, 
it paid dividends in the following years at the following rates: 
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Of these dividends, $819,940 were paid in cash and $688,800 in 
stock. 

Under its agreements with the 56 respondents the express company 
undertakes to furnish refrigerator cars and protective service. The 
terms differ in some respects, but they all provide in substance that— 

(1) The express company shall receive the stated refrigeration 
charges provided by perishable protective tariffs lawfully in effect at 
the time wherever the traffic moves under such charges. 

(2) The railroad shall move the cars of the express company to 
icing stations for initial icing, and from initial icing stations to 
loading stations, and to and from icing and reicing stations, including 
in such movements the cars of the express company in transit, and 
shall perform all switching at such icing and reicing stations as may 
be necessary to admit of the prompt icing and reicing of cars. 

(3) The railroad shall pay to the express company as rental for 
the use of each of said cars run over the lines of the railroad, both 
loaded and empty, the mileage or per diem established by the American 
Railway Association and in force at the time or as established by 
tariffs lawfully in effect, and the express company shall endeavor to 
direct the movement of its cars so that the loaded mileage will approxi- 
mate the empty mileage. 

(4) The railroad shall make no charge against the express com- 
pany for movement of dry or iced refrigerator cars over its rails 
for protection of business covered by the agreement, nor shall it 
make any charge for the movement of ice contained in the bunkers 
of such cars. 

In the year ended December 31, 1926, the operating revenue of the 
express company was derived from the following sources: 


$5, 840, 292. 42 


C2)  DGGUeREEE . TOVNTNS conanccunducnnssneeanenmnin 5, 798, 950. 44 
(3) Protective service____..- a aaliamieceaatehitiatltadadineh th hathomeninieah eta 898, 585. 00 
EU I a ae mca aniepeannasd 141, 446. 05 
Cp REST EO PO TO an ct sic esncticsterciadntnttentshnenentben 962. 85 

Item (2) is the revenue received from the stated charges here in 


issue. Item (3) consists of payments by respondents to the express com- 
pany in cases where no stated charge is assessed for the refrigeration 
service, and the shipper is charged on the cost-of-ice basis or pays no 
charge other than what may be included in the line-haul rate, as in 
the case of certain less-than-carload service. These payments by re- 
spondents usually take the form of amounts per car, ranging from 
$6.50 to $15, and are intended to cover service rendered by the express 
company apart from the furnishing of the ice. Item (4) is clear profit. 
It appears that when the express company furnishes ice for which the 
shipper pays at tariff rates under the cost-of-ice basis, respondents pay 
the express company for the ice at actual cost, but not less than the 
tariff rate. The profit, where the tariff rate exceeded the cost, amounted 
to $141,446.05 on ice sales totaling $2,296,261.35. The remainder was 
credited to ice expense. 

It will be seen from this statement of revenues that the mere fact 
that a reduction in refrigeration revenues might result in inadequate 
net income would not prove the injustice of such a reduction, for it 
would first be necessary to determine whether or not revenues received 
from other sources were adequate. Our accountants arrived at the con- 
clusion, after an analysis of the accounts, that the car-mileage rentals 
fall considerably short of adequacy. These rentals are not here in issue, 
and we shall not attempt to reach conclusions with respect to them, 
except to say that the analysis does indicate that the subject merits 
careful consideration by respondents. 

It is clear, however, that the arrangements between the express com- 
pany and respondents are open to serious criticism. The stated refrig- 
eration charges are based in part upon expenses incurred in hauling ice 
and switching cars. These expenses are in no way incurred by the 
express company, but it receives the compensation for them, and the 
railroad companies which actually incur the expense receive nothing. 
(It may be remarked, also, that at the oral argument respondents placed 
themselves in the curious position of arguing that the reductions in 
refrigeration charges recommended in the proposed report would unduly 
deplete the earnings of the express company, although those reductions 
were largely predicated upon elements of the service which the express 
company does not perform at all.) Many of these companies are not 
stockholders of the express company and hence receive no indirect com- 
pensation for their services in the shape of dividends. The refrigeration 
charges also include an allowance for bunker repairs, but all of the 
repairs to the cars, including those made to refrigeration devices, are 
presumed to be considered in the determination of the car mileage 
rentals. If these rentals are adequate, therefore, the express company 
receives double compensation for its services in making bunker repairs. 
On the other hand the express company, as we have seen, performs 


extensive services for the 56 respondents which have agreements with 
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it, in connection with the supervision of the supply, movement, Inspec- 
tion, and cleaning of the refrigerator cars and the inspection of their 
lading. This supervision has no direct connection with the icing serv- 
ice and pertains instead to the transportation service. For these super- 
visory services the express company receives no direct compensation 
from respondents. 

It is evident that these arrangements are of no immediate concorn 
to the shippers. For example, if ice haulage involves expense which 
ought to be covered by the stated refrigeration charges, the shippers 
should pay charges so computed and they are not directly wronged if, 
after they have paid them, respondents turn the money over in its 
entirety to an express company which has done none of the hauling. 
These matters are, however, of general public concern, for they involve 
the prosperity of particular carriers and also the amounts of income 
which should properly be recapturable under section 15a. They are not 
matters which we have power to correct by order, but they are mattérs 
concerning which we are undoubtedly authorized to express our views. 
In our opinion the existing arrangements should clearly be readjusted 
so that any amounts which shippers pay through the refrigeration 
charges for the hauling of ice and the switching of cars should go to 
the carriers which perform those services, and so that the express com- 
pany will not receive duplicate compensation for bunker repairs. Fur- 
thermore, to the extent that the express company performs services for 
certain respondents which pertain to transportation service, fair com- 
pensation should be paid directly for such services and it should not be 
paid indirectly through the refrigeration charges in a manner which 
precludes an accurate check. 

We are further of the opinion that when the carriers perform a part 
of their transportation service through a separate agency having a 
monopoly and not subject to the restraint of competition they should, 
as they do here, control that agency, but its accounts and the con- 
tracts which it makes with the carriers should be subject to our 
jurisdiction. The investigation which we have made in this proceeding 
is essential to the determination of reasonable charges for a special 
service which by statute has been included in the transportation duties 
of respondents. Yet this investigation, so far as it involves the 
accounts and records of the express company, has been made as a 
matter of favor. Under the present law we have no access to the 
records of that company which we could have enforced as a matter of 
legal right. Plainly this is an indefensible situation, which ought not 
to be permitted to continue. 

One further word of comment upon the general situation seems desir- 
able. We have found in this proceeding that respondents should be 
reimbursed for certain costs through the stated refrigeration charges 
and for certain other costs through freight rates. Cost analysis has 
not, however, yet developed to such an extent that it can be effectively 
applied in the regulation of the latter. It is a matter of doubt, there- 
fore, whether after certain costs have been taken care of through stated 
refrigeration charges the shippers are relieved, as they should be, from 
the burden of those costs so far as the freight rates are concerned, and 
it is equally a matter of doubt whether in those rates respondents 
receive sufficient compensation for the costs which the transportation 
service involves. It seems evident that sooner or later these doubtful 
matters must in some way receive analytical study. 

STATUS OF GROWERS 
Evidence was offered to the effect that the peach growers of Georgia 
and the growers of peaches, vegetables, and berries in North Carolina 
are in poor financial condition. Many of the orchards in Georgia are 
heavily mortgaged. The testimony indicates that in former years a 
profit has been realized from the crop, but that in recent years the 
total of growing, packing, transportation, and selling costs is in many 


instances more than the sales price. It appears that the cost of 
growing peaches has increased considerably in recent years due to 
diseased trees, necessitating the use of insecticides, ete. Labor and 


material costs have also increased, as have transportation and refrig- 
eration charges. 

With respect to certain commodities it was said that the extension of 
markets is restricted by reason of the present charges for refrigeration. 
In former years also the carriers loaded the commodities in the cars 
and furnished strips and nails necessary in order to separate the lading. 
Now the shipper bears this cost, which amounts to from $5.50 to $5 
per car. Complaint was also made that so-called short refrigerator 
cars are furnished to some extent in these territories. The capacity 
of the ice bunkers in such cars is 6,800 pounds, and it is contended 
that this capacity is insufficient for proper refrigeration, with the 
result that the lading reaches destination in poor condition and the 
sales price is reduced. 

No evidence was offered showing to what extent present charges for 
refrigeration service have tended to bring about the financial situation 
surrounding the growers. The most substantial difficulties appear 
to be due to marketing problems and selling costs. It is clear that if 
the refrigeration charges have influenced the present financial condition 
of the growers, they have been but one of several such factors. Ship- 
pers call attention to the Hoch-Smith resolution. We have kept the 
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provisions of that resolution in mind and have given them all the 
weight which properly and lawfully can be given Mm an adjustment 
where charges are based upon the cost of the service plus a reasonable 
profit, 

Meager evidence was offered as to changes which might be made in 
some of the rules included in the perishable protective tariff. ‘The 
scope of this proceeding was broad enough to include consideration of 
rules affecting the charges for protective service. However, bearing in 
mind the consideration which was given to these rules when they were 
established and their wide application, we think that they should not 
be changed except upon comprehensive and adequate evidence. Such 
evidence we do not have in this record. The same conclusion applies 
to changes suggested in the territory to be included in certain Florida 
origin groups. 

FINDINGS 

Owing to the limitations of the record, which for the reasons which 
have been indicated was largely confined to standard refrigeration serv- 
ice and to traffic moving through Potomac Yard and Norfolk, our find- 
ings will be restricted to charges for such service from the origin 
territory involved to destinations in trunk-line and New England terri- 
tories. However, it will not be difficult for respondents to readjust 
their charges for other forms of refrigeration service and to destina- 
tions in central territory in line with these findings, and this should 
be done. In this connection it should be noted that the factors which 
we have arrived at for bunker repairs, supervision, hazard or risk, 
taxes, and profit are factors which were based upon data covering the 
operation of the express company in general and hence they may be 
applied without change to traffic destined to central territory points. 
This is not true of the factors for cost of ice, haulage of ice, and 
switching, but respondents can obtain the data necessary for the adjust- 
ment of these factors to traflic other than that covered by our findings. 

We find: 

(1) That the charges for standard refrigeration of citrus fruits and 
vegetables from points in Florida to destinations in trunk-line and New 
England territories are and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, 85.50 per cent of the 
charges now applicable, 

(2) That the charges for standard refrigeration of berries from 
points in Florida to destinations in trunk-line and New England terri- 
tories are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed, or may exceed, 77 per cent of the charges now applicable. 

(3) That the charges for standard refrigeration of other fruits and 
melons from points in Florida to destinations in trunk-line and New 
England territories are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed 92 per cent of the charges now 
applicable. 

(4) That the charges for standard refrigeration of fruits, vegetables, 
berries, and melons from points in Georgia to destinations in trunk- 
line and New England territories are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, 84 per cent 
of the charges now applicable. 

(5) That the charges for standard refrigeration of fruits, berries, 
and melons from points in South Carolina to destinations in trunk-line 
and New England territories are, and for the future will be, upreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, 86.5 per cent of 
the charges now applicable. 

(6) That the charges for standard refrigeration of vegetables from 
points in South Carolina to destinations in trunk-line and New England 
territories are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed, or may exceed, 88.5 per cent of the charges now 
applicable. 

(7) That the charges for standard refrigeration of berrics from 
points in North Carolina to destinations in trunk-line and New England 
territories are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed, or may exceed, 80.5 per cent of the charges now 
applicable, 

(8) That the charges for standard refrigeration of vegetables and 
melons from points in North Carolina to destinations in trunk-line and 
New England territories are, and for the future will be, unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, 90 per cent of the 
charges now applicable. 

(9) That the charges for standard refrigeration of fruits from points 
in North Carolina to destinations in trunk-line and New England terri- 
tories are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed, or may exceed, 94 per cent of the charges now applicable, 

(10) That the charges for standard refrigeration of fruits, berries, 
vegetables, and melons from points in that portion of Virginia west 
of Chesapeake Bay to destinations in trunk-line and New England 
territories are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed, or may exceed, 95.5 per cent of the charges now 
applicable, 

In computing new charges in accordance with the above findings, 
amounts less than 25 cents should be dropped, amounts of 25 cents or 
more but less than 75 cents should be stated as 50 cents, and amounts 
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of 75 cents or more but less than $1 should be raised to the next 
dollar. 
An appropriate Order will be entered giving effect to these findings 
and discontinuing this proceeding, No, 17936. 
COMPLAINT CASES 


As indicated on the title page, this report also embraces the com- 
plaints in No. 17132, No, 171 (Sub-No, 1), and No. 17860. These 
complaints were originally considered in Georgia Peach Growers Ex- 
change v. A. G. 8. R. R. Co., supra, and attack refrigeration charges 
on fresh peaches, in carloads, from producing points in Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina to interstate destinations in official and 
southern territories and also to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., 
Kansas City, Mo., Des Moines, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., and destinations 
in eastern Canada, as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainants and unduly preferential of shippers of peaches from various 
other producing sections. In addition the Georgia complainants at- 
tacked the rule, 225 (D) of Agent R. C. Dearborn’s I. C. C. No. 1, 
concerning certain charges for the reicing of cars. Lawful charges for 
the future and reparation are sought, 

In our original report, 139 I. C. C. 143, in the case above cited we 
said, at pages 144 and 145: 

“The evidence of record concerning refrigeration charges is rather 
meager and on the whole does not afford a satisfactory basis for 
prescribing charges for application throughout the large territory 
comprehended in this procecding. The same is true with reference 
to Rule 225 (D). Refrigeration charges on peaches from the terri- 
tory here considered are in issue in No. 17936, now pending. An 
exhaustive record is being made in that proceeding. Determination 
of the issues herein concerning refrigeration charges and also Rule 
225 (D) will therefore be deferred pending our decision in No. 17936.” 

The destination territory embraced in the complaint cases is more 
extensive than that covered in No. 17936. Our order therein is 
limited to destinations in trunk-line and New England territories, 
and will dispose of the complaints in so far as standard refrigeration 
eharges for the future to such destinations are concerned. In the 
case of other destinations the record is inadequate, both in the in- 
vestigation and in the complaint cases, but, as had been indicated 
above, the findings in the former will enable respondents to make a 
corresponding readjustment of their charges to these other destinations. 

With respect to reparation, the record in the complaint cases does 
not support a finding of unreasonableness in the past or for the future. 
The record in No. 17936 has not been consolidated with the record in 
the complaint cases, and furthermore the order of investigation in 
No. 17936 did not put in issue refrigeration charges in the past but 
only future charges, 

Upon the record of the complaint cases covered by this report, 
we find that it has not been shown that the refrigeration charges 
and rule therein attacked were, are, or for the future will be un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful, and the complaints in these cases 
will be dismissed. 
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ORDER 


It appearing that by order dated January 29, 1926, the commission 
entered upon an investigation into and concerning the justness, reason- 
ableness, and lawfulness of the charges of all common carriers by 
railroad subject to the interstate commerce act and operating in south- 
ern classification and official classification territories, applicable to the 
protection against heat of perishable freight, such as fruits, vegetables, 
berries, and melons from points in Florida, Georgia, South Curolina, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, to destinations in the United States in 
official classification territory, and into and concerning the character, 
extent, and cost of such protective service, with a view to prescribing 
such just and reasonable charges therefor as may appear to be war- 
rantel; and 

It further appearing that all common carriers by railroad subject to 
the interstate commerce act and operating in southern and official 
classification territories were made respondents in this proceeding; and 

It further appearing that a full investigation of the matters and 
things involved has been had, and that the commission, on the date 
hereof, has made and filed a report containing its findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof: 

It is ordered that the above-named respondents, according as they 
participate in the transportation, be, and they are hereby, notified and 
required to cease and desist on or before April 15, 1929, and there- 
after to abstain from publishing, demanding, or collecting for standard 
refrigeration of 

(1) Citrus fruits, and vegetables from points in Florida to destina- 
tions in trunk-line and New England classification territories charges 
which exceed, or may exceed, 85.50 per cent of the charges now 
applicable. 

(2) Berries from points in Florida to destinations in trunk-line and 
New Bngland classification territories charges which exceed, or may 
exceed, 77 per cent of the charges now applicable. 
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(3) Melons and fruits, other than citrus fruits, from points in 
Florida to destinations in trunk-line and New England classification 
territories charges which exceed, or may exceed, 92 per cent of the 
charges now applicable. 

(4) Fruits, vegetables, berries, and melons from points in Georgia 
to destinations in trunk-line and New England classification territories 
charges which exceed, or may exceed, 84 per cent of the charges now 
applicable. 

(5) Fruits, berries, and melons from points in South Carolina to 
destinations in trunk-line and New England classification territories 
charges which exceed, or may exceed, 86.50 per cent of the charges now 
applicable. 

(6) Vegetables from points in South Carolina to destinations in trunk- 
line and New England classification territories charges which exceed, 
or may exceed, 88.50 per cent of the charges now applicable. 

(7) Berries from points in North Carolina to destinations in trunk- 
line and New England classification territories charges which exceed, 
or may exceed, 80.5 per cent of the charges now applicable ; 

(8) Vegetables and melons from points in North Carolina to destina- 
tions in trunk-line and New England classification territories charges 
which exceed, or may exceed, 90 per cent of the charges now applicable ; 

(9) Fruits from points in North Carolina to destinations in trunk- 
line and New England classification territories charges which exceed, 
or may exceed, 94 per cent of the charges now applicable ; 

(10) Fruits, vegetables, berries, and melons from points in Virginia 
west of Chesapeake Bay to destinations in trunk-line and New England 
classification territories charges which exceed, or may exceed, 95.5 per 
cent of the charges now applicable; and 

It is further ordered that said respondents be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to establish on or before April 15, 1929, upon 
notice to this commission and to the general public by not less than 
15 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the 
interstate commerce act, and thereafter to maintain and apply to 
standard refrigeration of fruits, vegetables, berries, and melons from 
the States and to the territory defined in the preceding paragraphs 
numbered (1) to (10), inclusive, charges which shall not exceed the 
percentages of the charges now applicable set forth in the respective 
paragraphs, except as provided in the succeeding paragraph; and 

It is further ordered that in computing new charges in accordance 
with the requirements hereof amounts less than 25 cents shall be 
dropped, amounts of 25 cents or over but less than 75 cents shall be 
stated as 50 cents, and amounts of 75 cents or more but less than $1 
shall be raised to the next dollar; and 

It is further ordered that this order shall continue in force until the 
further order of the commission; and 

It is further ordered that this proceeding be, and it is hereby. 
discontinued, 

MANUFACTURE OF FERTILIZER 


Mr. LARSEN. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a copy of a 
letter written by the Illinois Farm Institute, composed of Mr. 
John C. McKenzie, a former Member of this House, and other 
gentlemen, regarding the Muscle Shoals project. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mtr. Speaker, by virtue of permission this day 
granted me by the House, I submit for insertion in the Recorp 
a copy of a letter written by the Illinois Farmers’ Institute to 
the President of the United States requesting that he recom- 
mend that the Congress, during the present extra session, 
formulate some such legislation as is contemplated by the 
Madden bill which would make possible the manufacture of 
fertilizers at Muscle Shoals for benefit of agriculture. 

This letter is signed by gentlemen who are known throughout 
the Nation to be men of character and of outstanding ability, 
who possess information as to the needs of agriculture and have 
its welfare at heart. 

The letter is as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., April 6, 1929. 
Hon. Herpert Hoover, President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DraR Mr. Presipent: The undersigned standing committee was 
appointed by the Illinois Farmers’ Institute in 1927 to consider the 
nitrogen problem of Illinois farmers and how the Governmenit’s Muscle 
Shoals development might be made to serve our people, 

The great economic development of America has been possible because 
of the virgin fertility of its soils, due chiefly to the abundance of 
nitrogen, originally estimated to amount to a total of 550,000,000 tons. 

According to present estimates about one-half the nitrogen supply 
in our soils is gone and we are exhausting the balance at a rate of 
about 3,000,000 tons annually. 

This necessary nitrogen is largely the measure of plant growth, of 
dairy production, of meat production, and of poultry production, and 
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the increasing shortage of concentrated protein feeds, due to the 
depleted condition of our soils, is becoming more and more embarrassing 
to the producers of dairy, meat, and poultry products. Our costs of 
production constantly tend to increase, and sooner or later, if present 
tendencies continue unchecked, they will compel a lower standard of 
living for a large number of people, and it will be the city people rather 
than we farmers who will be the first to feel the pinch. 

Our producers of dairy, meat, and poultry products are now paying 
from 50 cents to $1 per pound for the nitrogen in the form of protein 
feed, which they must have, and yet nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle 
Shoals, known to be able to fix nitrogen at 5 to 6 cents per pound or 
less, is standing idle. 

We agree heartily with the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, who stated in their former report, “ By the 
use of fertilizers the yields per acre and per unit of labor can be 
largely increased ; and with fertilizers obtained cheaply and used wisely, 
the farmer can obtain larger crops. No form of farm relief offers 
greater possibilities of real aid to distressed agriculture than the 
cheapening of fertilizers.” The committee points out the fact that the 
Muscle Shoals inquiry in 1925, after an extensive investigation carried 
on in 23 States, concluded that concentrated fertilizers produced at 
Muscle Shoals with a manufacturer’s profit limit of 8 per cent can save 
the farmers an average of 43 per cent of their fertilizer bills, and 
we have never seen any attempt to controvert this statement. 

Under these conditions we believe that you will agree with us that 
the settlement of the Muscle Shoals question in such a way as to benefit 
agriculture is a legislative problem that deserves an important place 
in the program of the extra session, called, as we understand it, 
primarily to enact agricultural legislation, 

The late Hon. Martin B. Madden, of Illinois, whose statesmanship 
has seldom seen an equal in the House of Representatives, referring to 
the disposition of Muscle Shoals, made a significant statement which 
we quoted.in our report to the Illinois Farmers’ Institute on November 
14, 1927. Mr. Madden declared: “ We must dispose of this matter not 
as one that benefits any particular class of people or any particular 
section of the country but as one which either directly or indirectly 
reaches out to every soul in every village, town, and countryside of the 
Republic.” 

We earnestly hope, Mr. President, that you will look upon the Muscle 
Shoals enterprise in this broad way—not that we expect that under 
the Madden bill, which we heartily favor, all the fertilizers in the 
United States are to be produced there—for that in our estimation is 
neither necessary nor desirable; but the production of a tonnage esti- 
mated by the Military Affairs Committee at the equivalent of 320,000 
tons of nitrate of soda and 1,380,000 tons of acid phosphate annually, 
delivered to farmers at an average reduction of 43 per cent will have 
an immediate and important effect in bringing about the use of these 
new concentrated fertilizers at lower cost throughout the United States. 

We thoroughly agree with you that the Government should not én- 
gage in business in competition with its citizens. In the case of 
Muscle Shoals we see no reason for such a policy but believe that com- 
petent private industry under the Madden bill can bring about the 
benefits which we seek. 

We trust that this legislation will have your approval and that you 
will recommend that Congress during the extra session will take up 
and pass the Madden bill as one of direct and effective way of con- 
tributing toward the relief of agriculture by helping us reduce our 
present high cost of production, 

Respectfully yours, 
Muscle SHOALS COMMITTEE, 
ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE, 
Frank I. MANN, 

Farmer; member agricultural advisory committee, University of 

Illinois, soil fertility editor Prairie Farmer, chairman. 
Henry M. DUNLAP, 

Orchardist ; president Illinois Commercial Apple Growers Associa- 
tion; member horticultural advisory committee, University of 
IUlinois ; member Illinois State Senate. 

Avucust GEWECKE, 

Market gardener ; president Cook County Truck Gardeners Associa- 
tion; director Illinois Farmers Institute. 

Joun C. McKENz!Iez, 

Formerly chairman Committee on Military Affairs, United States 
House of Representatives; chairman Muscle Shoals inquiry. 

HARRY WILSON, 
Educator; member Illinois State Senate, director Illinois Farmers 
Institute. 
H. E. Youne, 
Secretary Illinois Farmers Institute; Secretary of the committee. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FARM 


Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, Congress has been 
called into extraordinary session for the primary purpose of pro- 
tecting and safeguarding those engaged in the basic industry of 
the Nation—that of agriculture. To-day those engaged in agri- 
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culture are engaged in the Nation’s most fundamental industry, 
since they are called upon in a great measure to feed our coun- 


try’s 120,000,000 people; and in addition to that they annually 
export a billion and a half dollars’ worth of products to other 
Human life could not exist without the products of the 


lands. 
soil. 

In order that we may fully understand the situation, it 
might be well to look back over the pages of the agricultural 
history of our Nation. Farming has for over 100 years been 
a distinct undertaking in this country. At the beginning of 
that time land was very plentiful and not much thought was 
given to farming except acquiring acreage. 

Then as we come down through the years to about 60 years 
ago, and it was then that most of the available farming land 
was under control. Agriculture was then making great strides. 
Institutions and colleges were founded for instruction in agri- 
culture and that industry then began to be recognized as one of 
great importance and which was some day to have its place in 
our national economic structure. Thus for a long time steadily, 
step by step, we have been gradually approaching the present 
time when the farmer has a perfect right to expect and receive 
his full share of economic right of way in our conntry with the 
laborer, business man, merchant, manufacturer, and others. 

Agriculture is now recognized as one of our greatest indus- 
tries, basic in importance, and one which must have its place in 
our national economic structure along with commerce, mining, 
and manufacturing. Then as a present economic era in agri- 
culture presents itself, as a direct consequence there appear 
many perplexing problems, such as imports, exports, tariff, 
transportation, markets, surpluses, production, and many, many 
more. All of these problems have been in the past and are at 
the present time rapidly increasing in importance with the 
growing population and with the increase in production of agri- 
cultural products, so that we are now confronted with a com- 
bination of all of these many distinct and related problems 
under the term called our “agricultural problem.” Conse- 
quently, it is not a single problem but a great combination of 
diversified interests, and for that reason it is one not easily 
solved or adjusted. For many years past there has been a deep 
seat of unrest and anxiety. The distress of our farmers is wide 
spread and far-reaching in its consequences. 

Thus we have reached a crisis for American agriculture. We 
have reached a crisis in the life of the Nation, for it is an evi- 
dent fact that the prosperity and happiness of our American 
people must ultimately, to a great extent, rest on the prosperity 
of the American farmers, for they constitute approximately one- 
third of the population of our country. As a further conse- 
quence it might be said that there is a great influx of popula- 
tion, consisting of dissatisfied farmers and farm laborers, from 
the country to the city, which means increased competition 
among those seeking employment there. The Middle West, a 
great expanse of rolling prairies stretching from the mountain 
ranges on the east to the Rockies on the west, and from the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south to the border line between the 
United States and Canada, is the center of the great agricul- 
tural interests of the Nation. In this territory are produced 
between 70 and 80 per cent of most of the basic products neces- 
sary for the sustenance of our own people and millions across 
the ocean. Consequently, this great section, so dependent upon 
the farmer for whatever prosperity it enjoys, has received the 
brunt through the present distress of agriculture. 

It is just and right that the tiller of the soil should have a 
just return for his labor and money invested. In view of the 
existing conditions in the agricultural districts it is apparent he 
does not get this adequate return. It is obvious that we must 
have the farmer, and it is true that the farmers are not satis- 
fied. They are not satisfied because they believe that the Gov- 
ernment has not taken a proper interest in them. 

Instead of farm drudgery the farmer should have the com- 
forts of life the same as persons of other vocations of the 
Nation enjoy. The farmer sees the progress of all other lines 
of endeavor and contrasts that with his own condition. Statis- 
tics show that our agricultural population purchases annually 
from other industries approximately $7,000,000,000 worth of their 
products, and that the farmer, on the other hand, supplies ma- 
terials upon which many other industries depend; that the 
farmer furnishes approximately one-sixth of the total tonnage 
of freight carried by the railroads of our couittry; that agricul- 
ture furnishes about one-half of the total value of our exports. 

It is the common knowledge of all that agriculture has not 
kept pace with the other industries of the Nation and that there 
is a great lack of balance between industry and agriculture, 
which is becoming more evident and vital as the years go by. 

With a knowledge of the present agricultural situation, and 
after various attempts to pass legislation to remedy the situa- 
tion have been made, we now have for consideration a bill to 
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establish a Federal farm board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries. The bill creates a Federal farm 
board, to have the power and authority to deal with farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled agencies, stabilization corpora- 
tions, clearing-house associations, and all the many other agri- 
cultural organizations and agencies. It is designed to stabilize 
farm products, reduce agricultural waste, encourage cooperative 
marketing, and protect surplus crops. To the end that proper 
financing may be had, the bill creates a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 for disposal in making loans to stabilization cor- 
porations and other agencies designed to prevent serious price 
depressions in agricultural commodities. This sum of money 
applied with good business judgment and management is sure 
to have a tremendous effect in the working arrangement and 
dealings between the Federal farm board, on the one hand, and 
the agricultural agencies mentioned above, on the other. 

In discussing the agricultural problem during the campaign, 
President Hoover said, with reference to the Federal farm 
board: 


Thus we give to the Federal farm board every arm with which to deal 
with the multitude of problems. This is an entirely different method 
of approach to solution from that of a general formula; it is flexible 
and adaptable. No such far-reaching and specific proposals have ever 
been made by a political party on behalf of any industry in our history. 
It is a direct business proposition. It marks our desire for establish- 
ment of farmer’s stability and at the same time maintains his inde- 
pendence and individuality. 


The bill before Congress possibly will not cure all the evils of 
the present crisis of agriculture, and it should not be expected to, 
but it will be a great start in the right direction. Without a start 
we can never proceed. It is very seldom, if ever, that a major 
legislation is perfect and accomplishes everything for which it 
was intended. Even the Constitution of our Nation had to be 
amended, as have many other important pieces of legislation and 
great documents of state. Every Member of Congress coming 
from agricultural States must fully realize that something must 
be done to relieve the agricultural situation. Many other in- 
terests, such as business interests and labor interests, through 
their organizations, have been given much legislation. Now our 
farmers are asking for legislation, and in all fairness to them 
we, as Members of Congress, should do everything within our 
power to remedy their situation. 

The Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives, 
consisting of 21 members, had only 2 dissenting votes on the 
question of reporting this bill out of committee. The members 
of the committee have worked strenuously to get this bill in 
shape. They have been hearing testimony for a long time. 
They have examined many witnesses and taken statements from 
many gentlemen of high rank in all of the varied branches of 
agriculture. They have the utmost confidence in its results. 

I desire to quote from the summary of the report of the 
Agricultural Committee, as follows: 

SUMMARY 


We believe that this program avoids the difficulties on which past 
legislation has been wrecked. It is so clearly constitutional that we 
feel it unnecessary to attach a brief to that effect. It offers no sub- 
sidy, direct or indirect; the Government is not placed in business; 
there is no hint of price fixing or arbitrary price elevation; it requires 
no elaborate machinery and creates no powerful bureaucracy; it im- 
poses no tax upon the farmers; it contains no economic unsoundness, 

It does propose to furnish temporarily the capital upon which agri- 
culture can organize to own and control its own business. It embraces 
all agriculture without assuming control over the farmer. It offers the 
maximuin help the Government can give. It contemplates the stabili- 
zation of prices. It requires the initiation of all action by the farmers 
through their own organizations and gives the board only advisory 
powers except at their request. It is in accordance with sound eco- 
nomic law. It is the best program that has yet been offered for the 
relief of agriculture, not only from temporary emergency but from the 
threat of future disaster. It is—and should be—more than any gov- 
ernment has ever offered in behalf of any industry. 

Wisely administered, it should assure to agriculture complete eco- 
nomic equality with other industry, and preserve its economic inde- 
pendence. 


It is of the highest importance that at this extra session of 
Congress some constructive and adequate measure be passed, 
and be passed at once, the object of which is to place the Ameri- 
can farmer in the position of equal opportunity and prosperity 
with that of the other classes of our people. 

We should give the utmost consideration to the problem of 
agriculture, which I believe to be the most vital question that 
confronts our country to-day. We, as Members of Congress, 
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should rise to meet the situation and do everything within our 
power to restore the American farmers to the position in our 
economic structure which they have heretofore so honorably 
filled. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted (at the 
request of Mr. Dominick) to Mr. McSwatn, for seven additional 
days, on account of illness. 

.DJOURNMENT 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, April 25, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

8. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting proposed legisla- 
tion affecting an existing appropriation which would enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to meet the grave emergency due to 
the presence of the Mediterranean fruit fly in certain sections 
of the State of Florida by making available $4,250,000 until 
June 30, 1980, for necessary expenses in connection with the 
eradication, control, and prevention of the spread of this pest 
(H. Doe. No. 7), was taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 1911) to amend the radio 
act of 1927; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 1912) amending the immigra- 
tion laws as applied to Porto Rico; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 1913) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make a survey to find rubber-producing 
plants grown in this country and with special reference to 
goldenrod and other plants grown in the State of Georgia; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 1914) to promote the orderly 
marketing of farm products through the construction and opera- 
tion of Federal warehouses for the reception and storage of 
farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 1915) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to lend War Department equipment for use 
at the world jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 1916) to authorize services 
of skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, and other services in the 
office of the Chief of Engineers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 1917) 
to give war-time rank to certain officers on the retired list of 
the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1918) to provide for the appointment of 
a military storekeeper; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1919) to authorize the acquisition for 
military purposes of certain lands in Porto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 1920) to establish a system 
of longevity pay for postal employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 1921) to establish 
and maintain a fish-hatching and fish-culture station in Sanga- 
mon County, State of Illinois; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 1922) to dis- 
close interest of and to regulate lobbyists who attempt to pro- 
cure the passage or defeat of any measure before the Congress 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 1923) to authorize promo- 
tion upon retirement of officers of the Army in recognition of 
World War service ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1924) to regulate computation of percentage 
of active pay to be paid as retired pay to officers of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 1925) to recog- 
nize commissioned services as active commissioned service while 
on the retired list in determining rights of officers of the Regu- 
lar Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1926) to amend the act entitled “An act 
providing for the completion by the Secretary of War of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the American soldiers who fell in the 
Battle of New Orleans at Chalmette, La., and making the 
necessary appropriation therefor,” approved March 4, 1907; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1927) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to assume the care, custody, and control of the monument to 
the memory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New 
Orleans, at Chalmette, La., and to maintain the monument and 
the grounds surrounding it ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1928) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
assume the care, custody, and control of the monument to the 
memory of the American soldiers who fell in the Battle of New 
Orleans, at Chalmette, La., to maintain the ground, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1929) authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to construct and equip a light vessel for the Passes at the 
entrances to the Mississippi River, La.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1930) to authorize the construction of a 
memorial building at or near the battle field of New Orleans; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 1931) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 1932) to authorize the 
licensing of patents owned by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 1933) to authorize an ap- 
propriation for the construction, equipment, maintenance, and 
operation of a dry-cleaning plant at Fort Benning, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Br. BOYLAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 52) to ap 
point a commission to make a study of the proposed change in 
the printing of the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorp; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
53) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease to New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, New Orleans Quartermaster Inter- 
mediate Depot Unit No. 2; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enforce all articles and amendments 
of the United States Constitution alike; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KADING: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress of the United 
States to enforce all articles and amendments of the United 
States Constitution alike; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELVIG: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, urging Congress to provide an investiga- 
tion of livestock marketing by the Federal Trade Commission ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota, urging Congress to establish a national cemetery at 
Birch Coulee battle field, in Renville County, Minn.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. THURSTON: House concurrent resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, urging that 
increased facilities be provided for the care of World War 
veterans receiving treatment at the United States veterans’ 
hospital, Knoxville, Iowa; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


4 PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 1934) granting an increase of 
pension to Helen Windsor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1935) granting an increase of pension to 
Marrietta R. Burgoyne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 1936) for the relief of 
Kate W. Milward; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 1937) for the relief of Jason 
David Byers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1938) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make an examination of certain claims of the 
State of Missouri; to the Committee on War Claims. f 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 1989) granting a pension 
to Alex Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 1940) granting an increase of 
pension to Deborah M. Race; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. E 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 1941) granting a pension to 
Mary FE. Burchett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 1942) for the relief of 
the dependents of Vincent A. Clayton; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1943) for the relief of the estate of George 
B. Spearin, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 1944) for the relief of 
Bruce Bros. Grain Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 1945) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Master Sergt. Lyle E. White as a warrant officer, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1946) granting a pension to Roy Kelley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1947) granting a pension to M. D. Shiflet ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 1948) granting a pension to 
Clara Robbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 1949) grant- 
ing a pension to Joseph Little; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (Ht. R. 1950) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Ramey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1951) granting a pension to James Deaton ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 1952) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary Grine; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 1953) awarding a medal of 
honor to Joseph S. Withington; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1954) for the relief of A. O. Gibbens; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 1955) granting a pension to 
Margaret E. Helwig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1956) granting a pension to Emma K. Zim- 
merman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1957) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie A. Kirtland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1958) granting a pension to Helen Payne; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1959) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet J. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1960) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Stead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1961) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Kline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1962) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan C. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1963) ‘granting a pension to Frank M. 
Peasley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 1964) for the relief 
of S. A. Jones; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 1965) for the relief of Ross W. 
Dougherty; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 1966) for the relief of 
Martha J. Tonguet; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 1967) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harriett Wheaton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 1968) to pro- 
vide for a survey of Bayou Bienvenue, La., with a view to 
maintaining an adequate channel of suitable width and depth; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1969) to provide for a survey of Bayou 
Terre Aux Boeuf, La., with a view to maintaining an adequate 
channel of suitable width; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 1970) authorizing the pay- 
ment of an indemnity to the British Government on account 
of the death of Samuel Richardson, a British subject, alleged 
to have been killed at Consuelo, Dominican Republic, by United 
States marines; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 1971) granting 
an increase of pension to Amanda J. Littrell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1972) granting an increase of pension to 
Loueasy Kerby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1973) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Woods; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1974) granting an increase of pension to 
Ben B. Sell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1975) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Spurlock; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1976) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1977) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1978) granting an increase of pension to 
Buster Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1979) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Brewer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1980) granting an increase of pension to 
Floyd Lapton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1981) granting a pension to Eliza White; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1982) granting a pension to Jesse A. 
Sparks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1983) granting a pension to William S. 
Stearnes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1984) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Skidmore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1985) granting a pension to Beverly 
Sizemore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1986) granting a pension to Polly Melton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1987) granting a pension to Allen Nantz; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1988) granting a pension to William 
Barrett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1989) granting a pension to Robert C. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1990) granting a pension to Millard 
Barrett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1991) granting a pension to Ellen Fletcher; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1992) granting a pension to Robert H. 
Hays; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1993) granting a pension to Peter T. 
Keeney ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1994) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Owens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1995) granting a pension to Margaret B. 
Sutherland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1996) granting a pension to Josie Sames; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1997) granting a pension to Emma Love; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1998) granting a pension to Sarah Lawson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1999) granting a pension to Otho Cook; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2000) granting a pension to 
Glancey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2001) granting a pension to Leah B. Ford; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2002) granting a pension to John 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2003) granting an increase of pension to 
Kittie Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2004) granting a pension to Moses Wilson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2005) granting a pension to Roy Webb; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2006) granting a pension to Harry Greg- 
ory; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2007) granting a pension to Mary Booher; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2008) granting a pension to John Bailey; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 2009) to extend the 
benefits of the employees’ compensation act of September 7, 
1916, to Leon H. Hawley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 2010) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Weatherson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas (by request of the War Depart- 
ment): A bill (H. R, 2011) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to settle the claims of. the owners of the French steamships 
P. L. M. 4 and P, L. M. 7? for damages sustained as a result of 
collisions between such vessels and the U. S. S. Henderson and 


Mealy 


York ; 
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Lake Charlotte, and to settle the claim of the United States 
against the owners of the French steamship P. L. M. 7 for 
damages sustained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision 
with the P. L. M. 7; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 2012) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amanda Reber; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

182, Petition of Barbers’ Union, Local 148, San Francisco, 
Calif., favoring a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax 
on earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

183. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of members of Dakota 
Monarck Turkey Club, residing near Michigan, Petersburg, 
and Mapes, N. Dak., urging an increase in the tariff on live 
poultry to 10 cents per pound and on dressed poultry to 15 
cents per pound, and particularly urging that if all of such 
increases can not be applied to poultry generally, that they be 
granted the more hazardous turkey industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

184. Also, petition of citizens of Vang, N. Dak., asking for 
the repeal of the national-origins provisions of the immigration 
act, and.requesting continuance of quotas based on 2 per cent 
of the 1890 census; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

185. Also, petition of the board of directors of the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, substantially indorsing 
the so-called McNary agriculture surplus control act, suggest- 
ing amendments thereto; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

186. By Mr. LUCE: Petition signed by A. P. Coleman and 
others, urging increase in pensions for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

187. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Valestine & Co., New York 
City, favoring china wood oil be retained on the free list; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

188. Also, petition of John Gilmore, 803 Lincoln Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing a higher duty on sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

189. Also, petition of Carl H. Schuitz Corporation, of New 
York City, opposing the increase of duty on sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

190. Also, petition of the Associated Leather Goods Manu- 
facturers, New York City, favoring an increase in tariff 
schedules affecting their industry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

191. Also, petition of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers, 
New York City, favoring certain amendments to paragraph 1672 
of the tariff act—newsprint; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

192. Also, petition of N. L. Lederer (Inc.), of New York City, 
favoring an increase of duty on glues and gelatines; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

193. Also, petition of Williamson Candy Co., 50 Washington 
Street, New York City, opposing the advance of duty on nut 
meats; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

194, Also, petition of Hutcheson & Co. (Inc.), New York City, 
with reference to Schedule 7, agricultural products and provi- 
sions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

195. Also, petition of the Debevoise Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
favor of continuing china wood oil on its present status; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

196. Also, petition of John Reese, commander in chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Broken Bow, Nebr., requesting that 
pension legislation be considered during the special session; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

197. Also, petition of the American Legion of the State of 
New Mexico, opposing plan toward the abandonment of the 
United States veterans’ hospital at Fort Bayard, N. Mex.; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

198. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition of Walter A. 
Abbott, Naples, Ill., and 65 other citizens of Naples, Ill, favor- 
ing moratorium for drainage districts; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, April 25, 1929 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 23, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1412) making ap- 
propriations for certain expenses of the legislative branch inci- 
dent to the first session of the Seventy-first Congress. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Northern Federation of Civic Organizations, at 
San Francisco, Calif., favoring the passage of legislation reduc- 
ing the tax on earned incomes by at least 50 per cent, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress to enforce 
all articles and amendments of the United States Constitution 
alike, and “ that the same amounts of money be appropriated by 
Congress to bring about the enforcement of section 2 of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
as is appropriated for the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment,” ete, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when presented by Mr. 
LA Foiwetrre on April 23, 1929, p. 332, ConeressionaL REcorp.) 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BANK, COLUMBIA, 8S. C. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency some extracts in reference to the Federal 
farm loan bank at Columbia, 8. C. I hope the members of the 
committee who supported the unfavorable report on my resolu- 
tion will take the pains to read it. 

There being no objection, the extracts were referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From The State, Columbia, 8S. C., Tuesday, March 12, 1929] 
Beaurort Case Gers UNpeR WAyY—TRIAL oF RICHARDSON, HorRNE, AND 


Harvey Breoins—In Feperat Court—H. C. ARNOLD, FormMER Presi- 
DENT OF LAND BANK, ON STAND 


The trial of Walter E. Richardson, R. C. Horne, jr., and Miss Beulah 
B. Harvey on charges of violation of the Federal farm loan act in con- 
nection with the failure of the Beaufort Bank and the South Carolina 
Agricultural Credit Co. got under way yesterday in the United States 
Court for the Eastern District of South Carolina, Judge Johnson J. 
Hayes, of Greensboro, N. C., presiding. Another trial was held here in 
January, 1928, in which the three defendants in this case and three 
others were tried on charges arising out of the same failures. 

Selection of a jury occupied the entire morning, both prosecution and 
defense refusing a number of veniremen as they were presented. Motions 
were made before the trial began by all defendants for severance, 
whereby each defendant would be tried separately, but the motions were 
overruled, 

District Attorney J. D. E. Meyer, in presenting the case for the Gov- 
ernment, said the Government charged that the defendants made state- 
ments to the Federal intermediate credit bank, knowing them to be false, 
to obtain money from the intermediate bank, which statements influenced 
the action of the intermediate bank; that they cbtained signatures to 
three kinds of alleged false papers—crop-production notes, mortgages of 
crops, and statements of personal property. 

Mr. Meyer said the papers were false in that the signers did not own 
the property set forth in them, and that the signers did not, and did not 
intend to, plant the crops set forth in the crop mortgages. He said fur- 
ther that some of the statements were signed in blank. 

The 26 counts on which the three defendants are being tried are all 
for the same alleged fraudulent action. The Beaufort Bank, of which 
Richardson was president, closed its doors July 10, 1926, after extended 
financial operations through the South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co., 
of which Horne was president and of which Richardson was a member 
of the board of directors and of the loan board. Miss Harvey was sec- 
retary and treasurer of the credit company and bookkeeper of the Beau- 
fort Bank and was Richardson’s secretary in the Beaufort Bank. 

MORTGAGED PUBLIC ROAD 


After explaining the indictment in detail Mr. Meyer said the Govern- 
ment intended to prove that some of the mortgaged property was a pub- 
lic road and that some of the individuals reputed to be worth thousands 
of dollars, according to their financial statements, were obtained through 
an employment agency in Philadelphia and were taken to Georgia, not 
having even stopped in South Carolina on their way down, and having 
never even seen the property they were reputed to have owned. 

He said the Government proposed to prove that some of these men 
were brought down as mere farm laborers and their signatures obtained 
under various and divers pretexts to papers “in blank” and that these 
were later filled out. He said that the Government proposed to prove 
that each of these “blank” papers was signed by some one of the de- 
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fendants, attesting that the borrower was known personally, and that 
the statements therein contained were accurate. 

Some of the signers of these alleged false statements, Mr. Meyer said, 
had demanded that their applications for loans be canceled and had 
received telegrams saying they had been canceled, although, he said, the 
Government would prove that they had not been canceled ; that in addi- 
tion new loans were sought; that the defendants knew that loans were 
being made on these alleged false statements and that they were being 
used to obtain money for the defendants from the intermediate bank, 
particularly for the Beaufort Bank. 

Edgar A. Brown, who is defending Richardson and Miss Harvey, after 
outlining the depressing conditions which preceded the collapse of the 
Beaufort Bank and the South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co., said it 
finally came to a point that when the farmers discounted notes for the 
current year the intermediate bank took out of the proceeds all balances 
due from previous years. 

Mr. Brown charged that the intermediate bank was nothing more than 
(i. C.) Arnold and (J. D.) Bell. He said that the defense would show 
that when all “the good farmers” had borrowed money, which was 
used to pay up the balances from all the farmers who had borrowed the 
previous year through the credit company, they had only $200,000 to 
make a $1,000,000 crop, although they were legally entitled to borrow 
$600,000, and so an arrangement was made with the officers of the inter- 
mediate bank to give them a $400,000 mortgage on the Truckers’ Supply 
Co., an adjunct corporation. 

AS MATTER OF FORM 


Saying that the defense admitted that there was “no word of real 
merit” in most of the papers signed by the alleged farmers mentioned 
in the indictment, Mr. Brown said they were put up “as a matter of 
form on the advice of the officers of the intermediate credit bank.” He 
referred to Mr. Arnold as “the alter ego" and said he was a party to 
the transactions because he said: “ Give me papers.” 

Mr. Brown went on to say he was going to convince the jury that the 
officers and directors of the intermediate credit brought about this action 
“to shield themselves”; that “they were not deceived in any wise”; 
and that they brought about the proceedings “to protect their own 
skins.” He added that he would prove that the officers of the bank, 


who had participated in these loans, one by one, from the president 
down, had been got rid of. 

R. C. Horne, jr., acting as his own attorney, said: “ My contention is, 
and the evidence will show, that I did not make, command, procure, or 
abet in obtaining and making the alleged false financial statements.” 


He said the papers which were alleged to be false were made at the 
“inducement of the Federal intermediate credit bank”; that the inter- 
mediate bank chose to report that it had no losses and no bad accounts 
rather than write off its losses for 1923, and chose this manner of accom- 
plishing this end; and that in 1924 the officers of the intermediate bank 
got in consultation with some men in Beaufort and directed them to con- 
tinue the loans by discounting papers of “‘ good men ” and using the pro- 
ceeds to pay all back debts which were unpaid. 

In explanation, Horne said that a “ good man” would borrow $20,000 
through the credit company on good paper; the bank would charge off 
$16,000 on bad paper borrowed by some one else through the credit 
company and the “good man” would get but $4,000. He said it was 
necessary to get the other $16,000 for the man to make his crop, 80 
Daniel and Bell devised a plan to extend a blanket credit in one in- 
stance of $400,000 and in another of $250,000 to cover “the pool” of 
the debts made through the Beaufort Bank and the credit company. 


TELLS OF TRANSACTIONS 


After going into details about the mortgage of the Truckers’ Supply 
Co., Horne went on to say that he knew of this arrangement between 
Richardson and the intermediate bank, but he was not a party to it 
He said that the later arrangement of the $250,000 “loan” was to ap- 
pear as being divided arbitrarily among the alleged farmers “for the 
sake of Arnold and his fellow officers of the intermediate credit bank.” 

He gaid the notes handled through his company and indorsed by him 
aggregated $2,000,000, which the Government, he said, claims is an 
evidence of criminality in him; but which be says would be an evidence 
of criminality had he not indorsed them. 

H. C. Arnold, former president of the intermediate bank, was the 
first witness called by the Government, and he remained on the stand 
the rest of the afternoon. 

At this peint Mr. Brown asked for the exclusion from the courtroom 
of all witnesses. District Attorney J. D. E. Meyer objected on the 
ground that it was an unusual procedure, but Judge Hayes granted the 
request, 

Mr. Arnold testified that he had no occupation at present; that he 
notified the Farm Loan Board Jast October that he would not be a can- 
for reappointment because of ill health; that although he was 
improved now somewhat and was not under a physician's care, he still 
“ carried things” to smell when he got dizzy spells. 

After testifying as to the working of the intermediate bank, Mr. 
Arnold said that the greatest percentage for taking care of loans al- 
lowed to the intermediate bank was 1 per cent, thig varying somewhat 
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each way in accordance with the way the last debentures sold by the 
institution sold. 

He said the bank did not have sufficient funds to investigate each 
loan, so they merely investigated the officers of the agency through 
which the loan was sought. 

Mr, Arnold testified as to the experiments in Georgia in tomato grow- 
ing and of his advice to Richardson, Horne, and H. B. Macklin to 
organize a new credit company to handle these transactions instead 
of handling them through the South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co., 
saying that the defendants had insisted on handling it through the 
existing company because they wished to make it a national concern, 


CONSIDERS AN EXPERIMENT 


He said that under the law he was permitted to lend ten times as 
much as the capital stock involved in the Georgia experiment, but that 
as he considered it an experiment, he refused to lend more than five 
times the capital stock, which amounted to a loan of $250,000; and 
in addition he required crop insurance for three-fourths of the value 
of the venture. 

Mr. Arnold said the insurance was offered because neither the inter- 
mediate bank nor the growers cared to take the entire risk of the 
‘ experiment.” 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in introducing evidence in 
the case by Mr. Meyer, Mr. Arnold remaining on the stand. 

At 6 o’clock the court closed, Judge Hayes announcing that hours 
to-day would be 9.30 to 11.30 and 3 to 6 o'clock, 

United States Senator C, L. BLEAse was a spectator during the early 
part of the afternoon. Mr, Bigase has been conducting a campaign in 
Congress for the investigation of the intermediate bank. 

The jurors selected yesterday for the case are: C. B. Woolsey, of 
Aiken; B. P. Gibbs, of Huger; Peter B. Kortjohn, of Orangeburg; J. D. 
Copeland, of Bamberg; R. L. Bagnal, of Wilson; J. M. Boswell, of 
Paxville; McLaurin EB. Burch, of Lake City; W. D. Gray, of Allendale; 
EK, L. Woodward, of Montmorenci; J. Frank Clark, of Davis Station; 
Albert Eleazer, of Columbia; and G. R. Williams, of Florence, 

At the close of the day Judge Hayes merely admonished the jury 
about discussing the case, but did not order it locked up, as was done 
in the previous trial last year. 


{From The State, Columbia, 8. C., Wednesday, March 13, 1929] 


ARNOLD TESTIFIES IN BANKING CASE—TELLS OF FAILURE OF BEAUFORT 
INSTITUTION—IN FEDERAL COURT—PROSECUTION COMPLETES EXAMI- 
NATION OF WITNESS, DEFENSE ASKS QUESTIONS 
H. C. Arnold, former president of the South Carolina Intermediate 

Credit Bank, was on the stand practically all day yesterday in the trial 

of W. E. Richardson, R. C. Horne, jr., and Miss Beulah B. Harvey in 

the Federal court on charges of violating the Federal farm loan act in 
connection with the failure of the Beaufort Bank and the South Caro- 
lina Agricultural Credit Co. 

District Attorney J. D. E. Meyer completed his examination of the 
witness yesterday afternoon and turned him over to Edgar Brown, at- 
torney for Richardson and Miss Harvey. Mr. Brown announced that 
he was practically through questioning Arnold, but Horne, who is act- 
ing as his own attorney, said he wished to question the witness, 

Arnold testified that it was reported to him in 1925 that some of 
the papers on which money was being borrowed, through the credit com- 
pany and the Beaufort Bank, were irregular, but said he did not per- 
sonally make investigation. He said he was apprehensive in the fall of 
1925 and Richardson and Horne came to see him. At this time his bank 
had rediscounted $600,000 worth of paper for the credit company, he 
said. 

He said Richardson told him deposits in his bank were running low 
and that if the intermediate bank refused to rediscount further paper 
it would precipitate disaster, and requested that the intermediate bank 
continue to rediscount paper until December to prevent the bank's 
having to close. 

SUGGESTS A MORTGAGH 


Arnold testified that Richardson told him at this time that if he con- 
tinued to rediscount paper at this time until December, unless the crop 
failed, he would be able to tide over. Arnold said he asked for collateral 
and Richardson, in the presence of Horne, suggested a mortgage on the 
Truckers’ Supply Co., adding that this mortgage was “purely addi- 
tional collateral.” He said that after this mortgage was executed 
papers were discounted for the Beaufort Bank until February, 1926. 

In June, 1926, Arnold testified that the. Beaufort Bank became slow in 
settling; that he sent J. D. Bell, manager of the intermediate bank 
to Beaufort, and after a conversation over the telephone he and Bell, 
met in Yemassee for a conference, after which he told Bell to tell 
Richardson to meet him in Charleston, as he was afraid to go to Beau- 
fort for fear of starting a run. 

At this conference, the witness testified, it was disclosed by Richard- 
son that the bank owed the intermediate bank $901,000; that $200,000 
of this had been paid; that $200,000 had been reinvested in marketing 
and packages; that $192,000 was on the bank’s books to the credit of 
the Cooperative Marketing Association, and that $300,000 worth of 
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goods was in transit or otherwise not collected for. Arnold said that 


when he asked Richardson whether the bank could honor a check from | 


the Cooperative Marketing Association, Richardson said “ No.” 
WANTS TO WORK OUT 


Arnold said that Richardson asked for time to work the thing out 
and offered to put u> bills collectible by the bank as security for the 
money due. Bell accompanied him to Beaufort to get the bills, but 
later Bell and Richardson came to Columbia and said the Hanover 
National Bank had refused to honor certain papers, at which Arnold said 
he told Richardson he could do nothing, and advised them to take it up 
with New York. 

Arnold said he supposed they had done something, as the intermediate 
bank received $50,000 shortly after, He said Richardson and Bell went 
to New York to raise $200,000; that Macklin returned with them and 
they did not raise the money; that he, Arnold, had found out Richard- 
son had made false statements, and he demanded that the bank be 
closed, which was done the following Monday. 

On cross-examination by Edgar Brown, Arnold admitted no banking 
experience, except the running of a $100,000 “farm supply ” in Green- 
ville, Ga. He said he didn’t know why he was appointed to the credit 
bank, where he was first appointed secretary. He said he gave up a 
job as deputy warden in the Atlanta Penitentiary at a salary of $2,000 
and subsistence to come here. 

He said he got $10,000 a year as president of the two Federal banks 
in Columbia. Mr. Arnold denied that he discounted paper signed by 
substantial farmers and used the proceeds to pay off unpaid balances 
from the previous year on other farmers, and that such was not done 
with his knowledge and consent. Mr. Brown said he intended to prove 
that Arnold and J. T. Sox, D. T. Gerow’s secretary, did the things Gerow 
and W. F. Stevens were supposed as directors to do. 

The witness said he thought Gerow and Stevens, the other two di- 
rectors, signed approval on all papers which he had passed upon and 
signed and admitted that there was “‘ no doubt that he (Arnold) ran the 
intermediate credit bank, the others being busy with the land bank.” 

Arnold said he had made no investigations up to August, 1925, and 
at that time everything seemed to be regular. He said at this time 
Richardson explained the bad situation in Beaufort, and told him that 
if the crop failed the bank would fail in the spring. He said the 
mortgage on the Truckers’ Supply Co. was merely to cover that com- 
pany’s indorsements to further agricultural paper. 

A large part of the day was taken up in the introduction of evidence 
by the prosecution, 


[From The State, Columbia, 8. C., Thursday, March 14, 1929] 


OBJESTION RAISED AGAINST EvippnceE—HoOrN®B MAKES POINT IN BEAUFORT 
Bank Case—In FeperaL Court—Says PAPER WOULD SHOW ACTION 
Nov INDICATED IN INDICTMBNT AGAINST TRIO 


Objection to the introduction of a financial statement signed on a 
typewriter as evidence against him and his codefendants, Miss Beulah 
B. Harvey and W. E. Richardson, on trial on charges of obtaining money 
from the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Columbia was raised in 
Federal court yesterday afternoon by R. C. Horne, jr., his ground being 
that the proposed evidence was at variance with the charges in the 
indictment and that ‘a man has a right to know with what he is being 
charged.” It was further disclosed by the defense that notes were 
rediscounted on the approval of but one member of the executive com- 
mittee, although the laws of the bank required the approval of two. 

This objection, however, would apply only to one-third of 1 of the 26 
counts against the three defendants, the paper in question being an 
alleged financial statement of one Frank Bodine. It is charged in the 
indictment that by the submission of false financial statements, by the 
obtaining of false statements and the obtaining of signatures to such 
papers they influenced the intermediate bank in rediscounting paper for 
the Beaufort Bank and the South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co. 

Horne contends thut the paper was not signed and therefore could 
not have been the basis of any advance of money. The particular paper 
refers to the party who was said in the last trial of this case to have, 
by the description of the property in the alleged mortgages, mortgaged 
a piece of public road. 

AT CLOSE OF COURT 


The argument with regard to the objection took place at the close of 


court yesterday in the absence of the jury. At this time Horne also 
made the statement that toward the end of the dealings with the 
Beaufort Bank and the Agricultural Credit Co., H. C. Arnold, at that 
time president of the intermediate bank, practically supplanted the 
credit company, of which Horne was president, and that “the credit 
company was merely a transmittal agency for the intermediate credit 
bank.” 

Arnold was dismissed from the stand at 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon, 
after three days on the stand, and W. F. Stevens, former secretary 
of the intermediate bank and former member of the executive com- 
mittee, was sworn and testified for about an hour, after which F. H, 
Daniel, president and director of the intermediate bank, was called to 
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the stand. After brief routine testimony, Horne’s objection was raised, 
the jury was taken out and the court recessed for the day. 

Early in the day, Arnold admitted that the blank list containing the 
enumeration of notes for rediscount had a certificate upon it which 
made it a prerequisite to even eonsidering the papers submitted by Miss 
Harvey that the notes therein mentioned had already been discounted 
for the original borrowers for agricultural purposes only. 

In reply to a question put to him by Horne, who is acting as his own 
counsel, Arnold said that it was without a provision of law that he 
required the borrowers in the Georgia loans to spend a part of the 
money obtained from the intermediate bank on insurance premiums 
to pay the intermediate bank. 

In reply to Horne, Arnold further said that he told the grand jury in 
Beaufort County in the fall of 1926 that Horne had collected some 
money in Union County which was due the intermediate bank, which he 
had not turned over to the bank, aimitting further yesterday that he 
had testified on hearsay, adding that he had no purpose in so doing 
but to tell the truth. 


WOULD NOT ALIBI 


During the afternoon, Arnold added that in his testimony Tuesday in 
which he said he would assume responsibility for the loans made by 
the intermediate bank, he meant that he did not intend to alibi or put 
the blame on anyone else. He said further that when he appeared 
before the ‘grand jury he did not know who would be indicted. 

Questioned by Edgar A. Brown of defense counsel, Arnold denied that 
he told the grand jury of Beaufort County that Horne should be in- 
dicted but said that he had said someone should be indicted. He denied 
that the people of Beaufort County were thinking of indicting him and 
Bell and himself for “ robbing” the people of Beaufort County. 

Replying to a question by Horne, Arnold refused to deny that papers 
were rediscounted several times only on his own signature, without the 
signature of another of the executive committee, but said that it should 
not have been done. At this point Horne showed him seven schedules 
of loans, already introduced by the prosecution as evidence, which bore 
the approval and initials of Arnold only, the witness admitting both. 

At the close of his testimony Arnold was asked by defense counsel 
if he cared to change previous testimony to the effect that Horne knew 
that it was necessary for two members of the executive committee to 
sign approval of loans, but the witness said he did not care to change. 

W. F. Stevens of Charlotte, N. C., former secretary of the intermedi- 
ate bank until July, 1923, and former member of the executive com- 
mittee, was called. 

WITH OWN JUDGMENT 

Stevens said that “it was with his private individual judgment ” that 
he approved loans and denied that “Arnold was the whole cheese.” 

District Attorney J. D. E. Meyer showed some checks for identifica- 
tion by the witness which had been signed by Stevens and D. T. Gerow, 
another executive committeeman, without Arnold’s signature, the pur- 
pose being to show that Arnold did not conduct the entire business of 
the bank. Stevens said he had formerly been county auditor in 
Charlotte. 

At this point Edgar Brown showed a number of financial statements, 
approved in Arnold’s handwriting, although other initials had been 
placed above them, the object being to show that loans were passed on 
by the other two committeemen on Arnold's O. K. 

Replying to Mr. Brown’s question, Stevens said it was entirely pos- 
sible for a check to be issued by the clerical force without the applica- 
tion’s bearing the approval of more than one committeeman, although 
this would be an accident. 

Here, Brown showed him nine schedules, which the witness admitted 
had been approved and rediscounted, although but one approval was 
shown on their faces, the approval being Arnold's O. K. and initials. 

Explanation made by Stevens disclosed that the only identification a 
check had, when it came to him for signature, was a voucher attached 
by a perforation at the bottom on which the name of the borrowers 
and the sum to go to each appeared and he admitted that he signed 
“perhaps thousands” of checks without knowledge of the bases on 
which the loans were made. He said he signed the checks on the 
assumption that the manager had passed them as O. K. 

Daniel's only testimony, out of the routine, was that Miss Harvey 
had personally brought paper to the intermediate bank for rediscount 
for the Agricultural Credit Co., that she answered letters for the 
company, and made remittances. 

[From The State, Celumbia, 8. C., Friday, March 15, 1929] 
CourT OvERRULES HorRNE OBJECTION—DECLARES VARIANCE FROM INDICT- 

MENT IMMATERIAL IN BRAUFORT CASE—DANIEL STILL ON STAND TESTI- 

FYING AS TO ALLEGED IRREGULARITIES IN BANK 

Objection to a financial statement signed on typewriter as evidence 
against him and his codefendants, W. E. Richardson and Miss Beulah 
B. Harvey, on trial in Federal court on charges of obtaining money 
from the Federal intermediate-credit bank on alleged false financial 
statements, raised Wednesday, on the ground that it was at variance 
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with the terms of the indictment, was overruled yesterday morning by 
Judge Johnson J. Hayes on the ground that there was no material 
variance, 

F. H. Daniel, president of the intermediate bank, who went on the 
stand yesterday, began the proceedings yesterday morning by testifying 
that July 11, 1926, he interviewed Richardson, who was president of 
the Beaufort Bank, with the object of securing additional security to 
protect paper rediscounted for Frank Bodine and others, aggregating 
$1,500,000. At this time he was an inspector for the intermediate 
bank, 

Daniel testified that Richardson handed him a list of notes aggregat- 
ing almost $200,000, on which he initialed certain names, including 
Bodine’s, which he wished to secure. The witness testified that he 
found later that in each instance where a name was initialed the 
papers were irregular. 

He testified further that Richardson later told him that “they were 
irregular and I need not expect to find any assets for Frank Bodine.” 
He said that at this time only Richardson was present, but that they 
later discussed these irregular papers in the presence of Miss Harvey. 

Daniel said that when lawyers were sent to Beaufort to investigate 
the assets of certain men whose paper had been rediscounted by the 
intermediate bank, Richardson told him it was no use to look for 
any assets, as they had none; that about 15 of these men came to Beau- 
fort and signed the papers, but did not remain there. 

The witness testified that Richardson told him on one occasion that 
he had prayed to his Maker before he permitted any irregular papers 
to be rediscounted and that he thought the good he would do would 
offset the irregularity. 

Daniel further testified that Richardson told him some of the notes 
were forged and “the community at large had used him and his bank ” 
,and he had been a loser thereby. 

The witness said that in his presence E. V. Mitchell had admitted 
that he had forged certain papers, the occasion being a conference of 
Daniel, Richardson, N. P. Bryan, Mitchell, and others. This statement 
‘was not admitted into evidence on the ruling of the court. 

He said that when asked for an explanation of the alleged irregular 
‘papers of the South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co., he refused unless 
H. C. Arnold, then president of the intermediate bank, would give him 
ia letter saying he would not use it in evidence against him. Daniel 
,said Arnold would not write the letter and therefore Horne gave no 
‘explanation. 

The defendants, in the interest of saving time, admitted certain sig- 
natures to statements and checks to be genuine and did not force the 
‘\Government to prove them genuine, the understanding being that they 
‘did not admit any criminality, but merely acknowledged the signatures 
.as being made in the regular course of business, 

The only unusual thing brought out in the afternoon was the state- 
ment by Daniel that money was lent by the intermediate bank on dupli- 
cate financial statements and that the originals were sent to the inter- 
mediate bank when they were asked for. Mr. Daniel said he could not 
isay where the originals were kept, as his bank kept the duplicates. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent by the Government in the in- 
troduction of papers in evidence, most of which were objected to by 
the defense, but the court overruled them, allowing an exception to be 
noted. 


[From The State, Columbia, 8. C., Saturday, March 16, 1929] 


DANIEL FINISHES BANK TESTIMONY IN TRIAL OF TRIO IN BEAUFORT CASE 
In FeperaAL CourT—HORNE CHARGES DEBPNTURES SOLD ON NOTBS, 
Borrowers GETTING NOTHING 


Testimony and cross-examination of F. H. Daniel, president of the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Columbia, was completed yesterday 
fn the trial of W. E. Richardson, R. C. Horne, jr., and Miss Beulah B. 
Harvel in Federal court on charges of obtaining money from the inter- 
mediate bank through alleged false financial statements, the case grow- 
‘ing out of the failure in July, 1926, of the Beaufort bank and the South 
Carolina Agricultural Credit Co. 

The sensation of the trial yesterday was a charge, made by Horne in 
argument, during which the jury was dismissed, that the intermediate 
bank had sold debentures at 4 per cent, based on alleged loans, the 
proceeds of which never reached the alleged borrowers, but which were 
used to pay the past-due obligations of borrowers located, in some in- 
stances, hundreds of miles from those whose money was being used to 
pay them. 

Daniel testified early in the day that the intermediate bank did not 
realize a dime from the papers discounted for Frank Bodine, named in 
the first count of the indictment. He added that the same applied to all 
of the 26 men named in the indictment, except certain small shares 
divided among the debts realized from the sale of $75,000 worth of 
Liberty bonds, which had been pledged as security, some crop insurance, 
and some money realized from one sale of H. B. Macklin’s mules. He 
said the intermediate had charged off losses in the amount of almost 
$1,200,000, 
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The witness testified further that the intermediate had never been 
notified of the cancellation of crop insurance for four of the men whose 
names appear in the counts of the indictment. 

Shortly after the cross-examination was begun by Edgar A. Brown, 
attorney for Richardson and Miss Harvey, the court dismissed the jury 
and reprimanded the Government attorney, the defense attorney, and the 
witness for discourtesy to each other and warned them against such 
conduct. 

During the afternoon, confronted with certain testimony said to have 
been given by Daniel in a hearing in Beaufort on a previous occasion, 
the witness denied that he had made certain answers to questions, saying 
he had been misquoted by the stenographer and that certain questions 
had also been misquoted, particular emphasis being placed on the use by 
the stenographer of the expression “ ex promission,” which, Danicl said, 
was not in his vocabulary. This same expression was the subject of 
considerable controversy in the trial of a similar case against the de- 
fendants and others in January, 1928. 

Replying to questions put to him by Horne, who is acting as his own 
counsel, Daniel said that in the fall of 1925 he took a sum in excess of 
$1,000,000 of unallocated cash, on deposit in banks to the credit of the 
intermediate bank, to withdraw a like amount of notes of the South 
Carolina Agricultural Credit Co. from the security put up for debentures 
of the intermediate, giving as his reason that he had found the credit 
company’s paper to be worthless. 

An attempt by the Government to introduce into evidence a carbon 
copy of what purported to be a financial statement of the Truckers’ 
Supply Co., made an unmarked paper, was not successful, the court 
ruling, on an objection made by Horne, to exclude it. 


[From The State, Columbia, 8. C., Sunday, March 17, 1929] 


Four WITNESSES IN Beaufort Mattrpr—LiITTLe BrovuGutr OuT IN BANK 
Casp YESTERDAY 


Four witnesses were heard yesterday in the Beaufort Bank case in 
which W. E. Richardson, R. C. Horne, jr., and Miss Beulah B. Harvey 
are being tried on charges of obtaining money from the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Columbia on alleged false financial statements. 

Joseph Meadows, who had been employed by the intermediate bank on 
its inspecting force, was called to the stand at 9.30 but most of his 
testimony was in the nature of the workings of the bank. He identified 
certain papers as having been delivered to him by- Miss Harvey. 

Edward Nelson, a former employee of the Beaufort Bank, identified 
certain financial statements as being in the handwritings of Richardson 
and Miss Harvey. 

The first of the 26 names mentioned in the indictment was called 
shortly after 10 o’clock and Raymond Spence, who said he was a native 
of New Jersey, took the stand. Spence said he was one of the “ alleged 
Beaufort farmers” and that he came to Beaufort and the following day 
signed certain papers, although he did not know they were a mortgage, 
a note, and a final statement at that time. 

An objection made by Horne to the introduction of these papers into 
evidence by the Government, on the ground that none of these particu- 
lar papers were sent to the intermediate bank and hence they did not 
influence the action of that institution, was overruled by the court, 
Judge Johnson J. Hayes saying to the jury that the defendants could 
not be convicted in regard to any influence these statements could have 
but that the jury would have to determine whether a copy of these 
statements were submitted with the intent to obtain money on the 
alleged false statements from the intermediate bank. 

Spence testified that he owned no lands and had no crops at the time 
he signed the papers, although the mortgage said he owned 158 acres 
of land and had planted hundreds of acres of truck. He said he later 
planted 35 acres of tomatoes on Hogarth farm. He testified that the 
signature was obtained from him by Richardson but admitted he never 
saw Horne until after the Beaufort Bank failed. 

Frank Bodine was the last witness called. He said he came from 
Philadelphia on account of his health and went to live at Sheldon, 8. C., 
on his father-in-law’s place. His testimony as to his financial affairs 
was similar to that of Spence and he said that the only land in Beaufort 
County which answered the description in his alleged mortgage was a 
public road. 

Horne brought out in cross-examination that the signatures of Bodine 
were obtained by N. P. Bryan, a truck grower of Beaufort County, and 
that he did not know Horne until after the Beaufort Bank failed. 

Shortly after noon the court recessed until 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 


[From The State, Columbia, 8. C., Tuesday, March 19, 1929] 


SIxTkEN HEARD IN Bravurort CAse—F EDERAL CourtT Runs Lona SEs- 
SION—IN THE BANK MATTpeR—MOST OF WITNESSES TESTIFY AS TO 
SIGNING BLANK FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Sixteen witnesses were examined and cross-examined in the Beaufort 
Bank case in Federal court yesterday, Judge Johnson J. Hays conven- 
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ing court at 10 o’clock and recessing it at 7 o’clock, with only 75 minutes 
for lunch. Court was recessed last night until 9 o’clock this morning. 

The first witness was George W. Jones, one of the farmers involved 
in the transactions out of which the case against W. E. Richardson, 
R. C. Horne, jr., and Miss Beulah B. Harvey grew. He testified that he 
was a “member” of the Truckers’ Supply Co. and that he had been told 
by H. B. Macklin to borrow through the South Carolina Agricultural 
Credit Co., of which Horne was president. His testimony otherwise was 
similar to that of similar witnesses earlier in the trial. 

Clifford Cagle, special accountant for the Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice, testified as to the places and manner in which 
he found certain papers exhibited as evidence in the case. Regarding 
certain financial statements, alleged to be those of some of the farm- 
ers mentioned in the indictment but which were not signed and were 
admitted never to have been presented to the Federal intermediate 
credit bank, the court ruled that the defendants could not be con- 
victed on such statements which had never been presented to the 
intermediate bank. 

Raymond H. Costill identified his signature on financial statements, 
notes, and mortgages, saying the signatures were obtained from him by 
Richardson in the presence of Kelsey Clark, George Jones, and Wil- 
liam Spence. He said he attended a meeting in New Jersey with Mack- 
lin; that Macklin bought an automobile, and that he came South in the 
automobile on what he understood to be a 50-50 crop basis. He said 
Macklin told him he would be a member of the Truckers’ Supply Co. 
and that he would be furnished with a farm. He said he was with 
Macklin until a few weeks ago. On cross-examination this witness and 
all subsequent witnesses admitted they had never seen Horne until they 
came into the court room at the previous trial on a similar indictment 
in January, 1928. He said he got an order from the Truckers’ Supply 
Co. on the Beaufort Bank for the money to meet the pay rolls. 

N. T. White and all subsequent witnesses testified that they signed 
the papers in blank and that they had none of the assets mentioned 
in the financial statements. White testified that he signed the papers 
“as a matter of form and because Costill said it was ‘all right.’ ” 

William V. Beckitt, Benjamin W. Beckitt, and Raymond M. Beckitt 
testified that they had none of the assets listed and that they had come 
down under similar circumstances. 

That he was to get $75 a month and 15 per cent of any profits re- 
maining from the operations at the close of the year, these profits to 
be applied to stock in Seaboard farms, was testified by W. W. Cunard. 

D. W. McDowell, J. C. Searson, H. A. Bowers, and Tylee B. Engle tes- 
tified similarly, the salaries being somewhat variant. Engle said that 
W. R. Eve, for whom most of the Seaboard farmers said they signed 
the papers, shuffled the papers when he attempted to read them before 
signing them, 

A financial statement was exhibited to W. R. Fleming, who said he 
had not signed it, but later it developed that the document was not 
signed at all. He said he had not authorized anyone to make up and 
sign such a statement for him. He said he signed certain other papers 
in Macklin’s hotel room in Savannah in the presence of Richardson. 

J. H. Lippincott, George W. Bintliff, and Charles W. Bunting all tes- 
tified that they signed the three papers for Eve, that they later de- 
manded that the papers be canceled, and that they received telegrams 
announcing such cancellation from Eve. They said Macklin had to get 
a lawyer and the sheriff to go oust them from his property, or at least 
admitted that Macklin took such action, 

Lippincott said that Eve snatched the paper out of his hands twice as 
he was trying to read it before signing, but admitted he signed it. 


[From The State, Columbia, 8S. C., Wednesday, March 20, 1929] 


Seven TesTIFY IN BeAurortT CASE—To SIGNING BLANK NOTES, STATE- 
MENTS, MoRTGAGES—IN FEDERAL CouRT—CASE AROSE OUT OF FAILURE 
OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT COMPANY AND BANK 


Seven witnesses were heard yesterday in the case against W. E. 
Richardson, R. C. Horne, jr., and Miss Beulah B, Harvey in Federal 
court on charges of submitting false financial statements to the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Columbia with the purpose of obtaining 
money from that institution. 

The first witness was E. D. Hodge, who testified that he was first a 
clerk in the intermediate and later went to the Columbia office of the 
South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co., of which Horne was president. 
His testimony was mainly routine in character, 

W. R. Eve, jr., who testified that he and Macklin controlled the Sea- 
board farms in Georgia, denied that he solicited signatures to blank 
financial statements, as was testified by previous witnesses, but ad- 
mitted that he accompanied some of the men when they went to sign 
the statements, 

He said that none of the defendants owned any interest in the Sea- 
board farms. He said he laid the papers before the signers before they 
were asked to sign them and that it was explained to them for what 
they were to be used. He said that South Carolina Agricultural Credit 
Co., through W. EB. Richardson, prescribed what assets were to be filled 
in on the financial statement blanks, 
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The witness testified that it was originally planned to purchase 151 
mules from the Atlanta Trust Co., that this was why approximately 
that many were mortgaged in the papers exhibited, but that they got 
behind in the operations and in order to speed them up tractors were 
used instead of mules. He admitted the mules were mortgaged before 
being purchased. He said the Seaboard farms actually had 75 mules 
and over 100, exclusive of six mortgages which were to have been 
canceled, had been mortgaged. 

A. DeZavala, former examiner for the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
testified that he had examined the Columbia bank in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1926, and identified certain papers as having been examined by 
him. 

T. B. Eaver, president and treasurer of Fairland farms, testified that 
H. A. Bowers was a foreman for him and that he did not know he was 
supposed to be farming a portion of his land until it was disclosed by 
financial statements that Bowers had a section of the land described as 
Eaver’s. He said he did not know that certain notes he had signed 
were renewals of some one else’s notes on operations of the previous 
year and that Professor Moore, of Clemson College, and Nick Bryan 
were supposed to be superintending his operations. 

Testifying that Richardson had told him that he was to be president 
of Cotton Hall Co., E, L. Priester identified certain notes signed by 
him as president, although he said he had never got any stock in the 
company and that he had never called any stockholders’ meetings. The 
court ruled this evidence out as regarded Horne. Priester identified 
the property as described as belonging to J. C. Searson as the same as 
he was supposed to own, adding that Searson was supposed to have 
been a hand on his farm, 

Charles L. Bonner and Louis Delver both identified financial state- 
ments, mortgages, and notes as having been signed by them in blank 
and filled out later. Delver’s statement, though he testified it was filled 
out in Georgia, was on a South Carolina blank. Both testified on cross- 
examination that they never knew Horne until they entered the Federal 
court room in January, 1928, during a previous trial arising out of the 
same financial operations. 


{From The State, Columbia, S. C., Thursday, March 


Horne Uses GuMps IN ARGUING CaASE—AND Says Hb Is 
CarR—TRIAL NEARING END—ATTORNEYS IN MIDST 
BEFORE JURY IN BEAUFORT MATTER 


21, 1929) 


Not THE Tom 
or SPEECHES 


“ F. H. Daniel is the Henry J. Austinn of this case and I am not Tom 
Carr; Walter E. Richardson is the Tom Carr,” said R. C. Horne, jr., 
acting as his own attorney in the case of the United States against W. 
E. Richardson, R. C. Horne, jr., and Miss Beaulah B. Harvey in Federal 
court on charges of submitting false financial statements for the purpose 
of obtaining money from the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Columbia. Daniel is president of the intermediate bank, but at the 
time of the alleged irregular papers was a minor officer. 

The case began March 11 and the Government completed its presenta- 
tion yesterday shortly before noon. The defense took less than an hour 
and the afternoon was devoted to argument before the jury by District 
Attorney J. D. E. Meyer, for the Government, and Horne, for the 
defense on his own behalf. Edgar A. Brown, attorney for Richardson 
and Miss Harvey, will argue for them this morning, after which Judge 
Johnson J. Hayes will deliver his charge to the jury. 

The first witness was Louis Delver, recalled by the Government to 
complete testimony begun Tuesday afternoon. After a few minutes on 
the stand he was dismissed and Hiram §S. Gardner, formerly an employee 
of the intermediate bank and later of the South Carolina Agricultural 
Credit Co., of which Horne was president, was called. 

Gardner’s testimony was mainly in the identification of certain papers. 
He said that Horne did not sign any papers unless he knew what he was 
signing. He testified that the intermediate bank got $91,809.05 crop 
insurance and that 1,127 acres were actually insured, although but 341 
acres were planted. 

Horne, for the defense, offered in evidence a duplicate of a letter, the 
original of which could not be produced by the Government, which 
revealed the state of the Beaufort Bank and the credit company before 
the institutions failed, the letter being addressed to the intermediate 
bank. 

Asked what the purpose of the submission of this evidence was, Horne 
replied that it was introduced to show that the intermediate bank 
returned all evidence to the defendants which would tend to show that 
they were cognizant of the financial conditions of the Beaufort bank and 
the Agricultural Credit Co. and that their books were not up to date. 
On objection of the district attorney, the court ruled the evidence 
irrelevant, 

DOES NOT TESTIFY 


Horne asked the court to compel Miss Harvey to testify in his behalf, 
but she refused on advice of her attorney and the court ruled that a 
codefendant need not testify unless he wished to do so. Horne called 
on Richardson to testify, and he, too, refused. 
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This completed Horne’s presentation and Mr. Brown arose and called 
on Horne to testify for his clients, which Horne refused to do. 

Mr. Brown offered as evidence a number of papers regarding certain 
rediscounts made in August, 1925, a letter from the credit bank to the 
credit company, and the letter transmitting the insurance money to the 
intermediate bank, with the check, as evidence for the defense, this 
closing the case at 12.30, 

The Government offered nothing in reply and the court recessed until 
2.30. 

After one hour and a half’s argument before the jury, in which 
District Attorney J. D. E. Meyer outlined the contentions of the 
Jovernment on the 26 counts on which the trio are indicted, Horne 
argued for a half hour before the jury. 

HORNE MAKES ACCUSATIONS 

Horne argued that under section 211A of the act which created the 
intermediate bank there was evidence that H. C. Arnold, the president 
of the intermediate bank when the acts mentioned in the indictment 
are alleged to have been committed, and Daniel, had tried to deceive the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and that that was the reason the action was 
brought under section 211B. 

He pointed out that since that time all the officers of the intermediate 
bank had fallen by the wayside and that Daniel, “at that time only a 
minor clerk,’ was the only one now left. He charged that Daniel 
worked Hodge out of a job and that he was “the Henry J. Austinn of 
the case,’ and said Richardson was the “ Tom Carr.” 

Horne argued that there was nothing in the creating law or in the 
by-laws of the intermediate bank to say that two members of the loan 
committee should approve a loan, although Daniel had testified to that 
effect but could not find it in any of the books of the institution. 

Finally, Horne charged that the district attorney had called upon 
R. H. Stevens, one of the former directors of the intermediate bank, to 
perjure himself. 

The court recessed at 4.40 yesterday afternoon to meet at 9 o’clock 
this morning when Mr. Brown will present his argument and Judge 
Hayes will deliver his charge to the jury. 


{From The State, Columbia, 8. C., Friday, March 22, 1929] 
Trio ACQUITTED IN Beraurort CasSeE—JuryY DELIBERATES Bor 50 
MINUTES ON MATTER 


After 50 minutes’ deliberation the jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty in the case against W. E. Richardson, R. C. Horne, jr., and Miss 
Beulah B. Harvey in Federal court on charge of submitting false finan- 
cial statement to the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Columbia 
with the purpose of influencing its action in rediscounting paper for 
the Beaufort Bank and the South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co., 
out of the failure of which the case arose. There were 26 counts in the 
indictment. The case began March 11. 

The court opened in the morning with Edgar Brown, attorney for 
Richardson and Miss Harvey, arguing for his clients. Mr. Brown 
showed the jury a paper bearing calculations made by H. C. Arnold, 
president of the intermediate bank at the time the alleged irregulari- 
ties occurred, and asked the jury if this was a calculation which would 
be made by a competent banker. 

He said that H. C. Arnold and H. B. Macklin arranged the line of 
credit on the seaboard farms in Georgia and that Richardson, Horne, 
and Miss Harvey did not become connected with the matter until after 
it was arranged, and that their purpose was to get the business handled 
through their institutions in order to get their half of 1 per cent 
commission. 

Judge Hayes began his charge at 11.30, recessed the court at 12.45 
until 2.30, and completed his charge at 4.45. 

District Attorney J. D. E. Meyer announced yesterday afternoon that 
he was ready to proceed with another case against the three defend- 
ants in this case and J. L. Butler on five counts similar to those for 
which they were tried in this case. Judge Hayes indicated that he 
would not begin a new trial until Monday, but recessed court to 9.30 
this morning so attorneys may discuss when the next case is to be 
beard. 


[From the Greenville News, Greenville, 8. C., March 22, 1929] 


ACQUITTAL FOR BEAUFORT TRIO—RICHARDSON, HORNP, AND MISS HARVEY 
FREED IN BANK FAILURE CASE—FACE MorE CHARGES 


CoLtumBiIA, 8. C., March 21.—After 50 minutes’ deliberation the jury 
brought in a verdict of acquittal at 5.35 p. m. to-day in the case against 
W. E. Richardson, R. C. Horne, jr., and Miss Beulah B. Harvey, all of 
3eaufort. 

The defendants had faced charges of submitting false financial state- 
ments to the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Columbia to influence 
its action in rediscounting paper for the Beaufort Bank and the South 
Carolina Agriculture Credit Co. Failure of the bank and the credit com- 
pany brought on the case. 

There were 26 counts in the indictment. 
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[From Kansas City Weekly Star, April 8, 1929] 


A Lanp Bank Levy—1,800 StockHoLDERS ASSESSED 100 Per CENT TO 
Cover $6,498,812 Derictr—By Farm Loan Boasp—Hirs Trusting 
INVESTORS—THE RECOMMENDATION IS MADE IN WASHINGTON By H, M, 
LANGWORTHY, RECEIVER 


An assessment of $3,800,000 on the 1,800 stockholders of the Kansas 
City Joint Stock Land Bank was announced Monday. 

The 100 per cent assessment on stockholders was levied by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board in Washington on the recommendation of H. M. 
Langworthy, receiver, who gives an approximate estimate of the land 
bank’s deficit as $6,498,812.62. 

While there igs some stock held in and around Salina, Kans., Walter 
Cravens’s “ home town,” and scattered holdings elsewhere in this sec- 
tion, the bulk of the issues went to investors in New York, New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and California. Spurred 
by Cravens’s bookkeeping showing and aided by high-pressure sales 
organization some stock buyers paid as high as $180 for stock, par at 
$100. Yesterday’s assessment exacts another $100 on each share. 

MAY BE FOUR PAYMENTS 


The assessment may be met in four payments—May 1, June 1, July 1, 
and August 1. It is levied against shareholders of record May 4, 1927, 
the date of the receivership, and if not paid can be collected by suit. 

The farm loan act provided specifically that joint-stock land bank 
shareholders should be held individually responsible for the contracts, 
debts, and engagements of the bank to the par value of stock held, in 
addition to the amount they already had paid for the stock. The large 
capital permitted the issue of more than $40,000,000 in mortgage- 
secured bonds. 

Briefly the receiver’s estimated valuation and the assets as they were 
carried on the books show this shrinkage : 


Receiver’s 


Book amounts valuation 


$154, 204. 83 
6, 431, 159. 54 
31, 037, 020. 99 
3, 295, 840. 03 
437, 500. 00 
188, 372. 03 


$154, 204, 83 
6, 365, 765. 98 
34, 234, 303. 99 
8, 462, 931. 57 
955, 856. 14 
233, 330. 93 


Farms foreclosed or in process. 
Land bank building equity... 


41, 544, 097. 42 


50, 406, 393. 44 





[Editorial in Jamestown, N. Y. (Republican), Morning Post, April 4, 
1929] 
GOVERNMENT BANKING A FAILURE 

Government banking seems no more successful than was Federal oper- 
ation of railroads. A 100 per cent assessment has been levied on the 
1,800 stockholders of the Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank by the 
United States Farm Loan Board on the recommendation of the receiver 
to pay a deficit of nearly $6,500,000. Evidently this was not a prac- 
ticable plan of farm relief. 


[Extracts from article by Xeno W. Putnam, Harmonsburg, Pa., author 
of The Coming Scandal of the Federal Farm Loan System and many 
other finance works] 


How THE FEDERAL FaRM LOAN SYSTEM WAS RUINED 


A rational plan and a sound business policy underlie every continu- 
ing commercial success ever launched. This is true in all legitimate 
industries ; it is no more true of the others than it is of farming. But 
behind them, and under them and above them, on the farm as every- 
where else, there must be some system of finance that is able to carry 
them through. 

Better markets, it is true, are vitally needed for the farmer; they 
must be made available to him if farm products are much longer to 
continue available for the markets. In the merit of some of these co- 
operative marketing plans that are now being generally discussed we 
have much faith, But the best markets in the world will not help the 
farmer who has nothing to sell, and no saleable farm crop can be pro- 
duced without the money or some ready form of credits to finance its 
production. 

The power of finance is fundamental, if it is not actually supreme, in 
the farm problem as it is in every other commercial activity. And be- 
cause this is true, whether we like it or not, that problem can never be 
enduringly solved unless and until the financing of the farmer is given 
its place of leadership. Marketing is an end; it is also a means to an 
end; but neither the means nor the end can really enter the problem 
until the expense of production has been provided. 

The Federal farm loan act was passed by Congress to convert the 
unwieldy credits of the farmer into the more liquid assets required by 
modern business. This it has done. No other credit system ever did 
this nationally for the farmer until that act was passed, although its 
principles have since been engrafted into several other financing sys- 
tems, Perhaps its greatest service to farming was in teaching the 
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world that the community pledge from the rural districts has a value 
upon the market place as distinct and almost as liquid as that behind 
industrial stocks and railroad bonds. For the first time in the history 
of finance a farm security was generally admitted into full commercial 
brotherhood. 

To most of the guilds and factions of modern business this success 
came through as the fulfillment of a dream; to a few of them it ensued 
as a nightmare. Fees, bonuses, commissions, excess-service charges 
that had been driven gradually from ,organized business had taken 
their final stand along the trail of agriculture as a vested right; to 
these usurers and near blackmailers the farm loan act was about as 
attractive as the Magna Charta to the Neros of class privilege or as Chris- 
tianity itself to the Prince of Darkness, 

Through these camps and armies of charlatans the watchword was 
quickly passed: “The Federal farm loan act has got to be short- 
circuited ; if not by its enemies, then by its friends. If we can not kill 
it, we must absorb it.” The threat and the wish might have been 
futile had these business mountebanks performed upon their own stage. 
They did not; they do not. Allied to their policy by mutual sympathy 
and committed to it by a common tradition are the coldest and hardest 
and most unscrupulous factors of that speculative world called Wall 
Street, and which is no more an indigene of Wall Street proper than 
is the tornado of the cloud out of which it forms. This alliance, though 
it did not originate the hostility, made a reality out of a bombastic 
threat. 

Perhaps not even this confederacy would have been successful had 
there been no other. Again, there was, there is; it is possible that there 
always will be. Out of the coterie of legitimate politics there has 
come the factional promoter, the tool of party or of secret interests, 
the trader of votes for influence or of influence for votes, the cunning 
agent of big interests, the broker in patronages and class privilege; 
unscrupulous, experienced, crafty; a strange merger, indeed, but a 
very thrifty one, that has gradually, skillfully, certainly gotten control 
of the whole farm finance system and from which it must be released 
before the great farm problem can be truly solved. 


THE New FARM FINANCE SERIES 


[By Xeno W. Putnam, Harmonsburg, Pa. Now being prepared after 
a careful study of the Federal farm loan system since its beginning—of 
its purpose, history, management, its value, and its weakness as dis- 
closed by what it actually has done to the farmer and farm life.] 


THE COMING SCANDAL 


A résumé of the incompetence, mismanagement, and official rascality 
that is just now the insistent urge for a congressional probe among the 
friends of the system and that is being desperately resisted by its 
political parasites. Price, flexible covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1; postpaid. 
Almost ready. 

GRANITE NODES 

The human-interest story that the home life on our farms is daily 
telling; how farm-loan policies and Washington politics have broken 
down hopes, destroyed family circles, sent discouraged sons of the soil 
to the gangs and farm daughters to the streets; how spanning it all 
is a loving faith that “‘ makes no demands and offers no atonements save 
those of its own everlasting trust.” 500 pages, illustrated, $3. Nearly 
ready. 

DOLLARS FOR THE SOIL 

A study of the economic necessities in agriculture; why the Federal 
reserve banks and the current commercial system can not serve them, 
and wherein the Federal farm loan system has shown weakness. Now 
in preparation, 

THE FACTS THAT MADE 

Verbatim copies of official correspondence, rulings, decisions, docket 
entries, legal documents, and other papers of importance that have been 
offered in evidence of farm-loan abuses and corruption. Ready for in- 
dexing when the contributing volumes permit. 230 pages; cloth, $1.50 

THE FARMER AND HIS LAW 


The story of the Federal farm loan act and its amendments; the 
history, purpose, and general effect of each. Rosy dreams, subrosa 
efforts, subway legislation. While well advanced in preparation, this 
volume will not appear for some months. 

PLAYING CHESS WITH ANDY 

The humorous side in a hard battle of wits for control of the land 

banks that the farmers bought and paid for and in which they have 


been outwitted only a part of the time. Stories that official records 
do not tell. In preparation. 


THE STORY 


THE WRITER 


of the new farm finance series has lived on a farm for more than 60 
years; an active worker for the Federal farm loan system since its 
first trying organization days. 

Before the land banks were located, organized the third national 
farm loan association to be chartered in Pennsylvania. Served for three 
years as secretary-treasurer, the first year without pay. Is still a 
member. 
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Resigned when official rascality began to outcrop. As a free lance and 
at his own expense took up a systematic study of the management, 
often handicapped and threatened by hostile officialism. 

Spent months of hard work and several hundred dollars in trying to 
get abuses corrected through the officials of the system. 

Has since been urging the correction through Congress. Any of the 
following numbers of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD on file in any good 
public library contain evidence of this: 

March 12, 1928, pages 4776-4779. 

March 24, 1928, pages 5481, 5483. 

April 25, 1928, pages 7460, 7470, 7473, 

May 2, 1928, page 7893. 

May 9, 1928, pages 8506-8507. 

May 21, 1928, page 9683. 

January 28, 1929, page 2318. 

Though not a supporter of the present farm-loan management, always 
an ardent friend of the act and of the ideals behind it so long as he 
believes that the Federal farm loan system can be salvaged for the 
farmer. 


Some First PRINCIPLES AND SoMep COMMON 
By J. H. Beal, Urbana, III. 


Thomas Jefferson perhaps never spoke more truly than when he said 
that free institutions could not be permanently retained without fre- 
quent recurrence to first principles. 

The force of this observation is apparent when we compare some 
present-day theories of the proper functions of government with the 
theories of those to whom our liberties, such as remain, owe their ex- 
istence. On every side political doctrines are announced as accepted 
commonplaces which are totally antagonistic to the ideals to which we 
stand committed. 

It would be thought little short of treason to speak disparagingly 
of the services of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and others of those 
who established and preserved our institutions, yet we daily trample 
upon principles which these men considered to be indispensable to our 
continued existence as a free people. 

To be sure we claim the right to change either the ideals or form of 
our institutions, but this implies that changes shall follow as the result 
of conscious study and reflection and not through pure wantonness, or 
through failure to carefully consider the institutions to be abandoned 
as well as those to be substituted. It implies, in short, that we shall 
not risk the destruction of our liberties through changes of political 
organization without first referring back to first principles, 


DELUSIONS 


SOUND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS THE PRODUCT OF GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Sound political institutions, including systems of jurisprudence, are 


the gradual growths of experience rather than of sudden creation, They 
are more like organisms that grow by slow accretion than like mechan- 
ical structures capable of immediate construction according to a precon- 
ceived plan. 

Numberless theoretically perfect systems of government, mostly of 
communistic or socialistic character, have been devised by dreamy 
philosophers, but when put into practice have invariably proved dismal 
failures. The only successful ones are those which have grown out of 
the universal experience of mankind. 

There is, perhaps, no better example of the difference between polit- 
ical institutions which grow out of experience and those invented for 
the occasion than can be found in our Federal Constitution. Of the 
really vital things in that document, such as the separation and inde- 
pendence of the legislative, executive, and judicial departments of state, 
and the limitations placed upon the powers granted them, the members 
of the Constitutional Convention were not the inventors but the com- 
pilers. These and the other fundamental parts of our Constitution 
came to us as an inheritance from all the centuries of Anglo-Saxon and 
European experiments in government and jurisprudence. They were 
taken over almost bodily from the great charters established by the 
British people, from the British common law, or, like the separation of 
church and state, were gleaned from the experience of all European 
nations. What we did not inherit, however, was the machinery for put- 
ting these vital and fundamental things into operation, and this had to 
be largely manufactured from the beginning. It is in the operation of 
some of this specially invented machinery that the greatest imperfec- 
tions have appeared, and in which the need of change appears, if any- 
where. 

BRINGING THE CONSTITUTION DOWN TO DATE 


A common argument for changing our organic law is that the Consti- 
tution being nearly a century and a half old must necessarily be very 
much out of date. 

“Is it not absurd,” it is asked, “to imagine the Fathers of the Re- 
public to have been gifted with such prescience as to enable them to 
formulate a system equally applicable to the changing needs of all 
future generations? Does it not inevitably follow that our highly com- 
plex social organization should require a different code of rules than 
that which sufficed for the comparatively simple social structure for 
which the original Constitution provided?” 
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Considered solely as abstractions these arguments seem highly rea- 
sonable, but when we come to examine the changes proposed we find that 
their proponents frequently fail to discriminate between provisions of 
the Constitution which are fundamental and permanent and those which 
are merely incidental and temporary. 

The really vital things in the Constitution, born of centuries of human 
experience, are of universal application and are no more in need of 
revision than the rules of arithmetic. They are as valid now as the 
day the Constitution was adopted and will be equally valid a hundred 
years hence, 

INVENTED DEVICES IN NEED OF AMENDMENT 

Of the machinery invented by the Constitutional Convention this is 
not necessarily true. For example, the long delay between the election 
of a new Federal administration and its assumption of office, though 
perhaps justified when the means of travel were slow and uncertain, 
ean scarcely be thought essential when the time of travel from the most 
distant State to the seat of government requires less than a week. 

So also the means provided for selecting the President through the 
operation of an electoral college, instead of by popular vote, might well 
be changed. This device has long since ceased to function as intended, 
and when more than two candidates are in the field we do not know 
whether our next President will be the candidate who receives a plural- 
ity of all the votes cast or some one selected by a political coalition in 
Congress. 

Prominent also among the devices which the framers of the Con- 
stitution were compelled to invent for the occasion was the method of 
adopting amendments. When this provision was formulated it seemed 
reasonable to believe that an amendment which had received the assent 
of both Houses of Congress and of three-fourths of the State legisla- 
tures would almost certainly represent the reasoned understanding and 
consent of a great majority of the citizens. 

Those who framed this provision could not then foresee the wonder- 
ful propagandic devices that have since been invented, nor the modern 
high-pressure methods by means of which a compactly organized and 
strongly financed minority can drive an amendment through Congress 
and three-fourths of the State legislatures before the astonished electors 
are fairly awake to what is being done. By aid of these modern meth- 
ods it may happen that the votes of possibly 3,000 citizens temporarily 
holding legislative office may change the fundamental law of 110,000,000 
of people, without the presentment of the amendment as a fairly stated 
issue in the platforms upon which these Members of Congress and of 
the several legislatures were elected. 

In such a case the citizen may well feel that even though the exact 
constitutional formula was followed, the result was actually obtained by 
a species of trickery, and that use was made of the letter of the Consti- 
tution to defcat its real intent and purpose. 

Either we should change the method so as to insure the real and not 
merely the constructive assent of a majority of citizens to constitu- 
tional amendments, or clse we should alter the maxim that “ govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed” to 
read that “Our Government derives its powers from such organized 
minorities as are able to drive a flying wedge through Congress and 
three-fourths of the State legislatures.” 

THE SUSTAINING PRINCIPLE OF GOVERNMENT 

The sustaining principle of a government must be either the love of 
its citizens for the institutions which it represents or the brute force 
of bayonets. If force be the sustaining principle, then the direction of 
the government logically belongs to the side that can control the most 
force. 

More or less latent in the minds of many good citizens is the notion 
that if a perfect system of jurisprudence could be devised the results 
of its operation would be correspondingly perfect, whether forcibly im- 
posed upon a people or accepted voluntarily. If this theory were true, 
then to elevate a people of low cultural status to the rank of a highly 
civilized one it would only be necessary to devise a highly correct system 
of laws and impose it upon them by force. That this theory can not 
be true is evidenced by a multitude of alleged popular governments pro- 
vided with all the paraphernalia of written constitutions and with 
elaborate systems of jurisprudence, where neither life nor property is 
safe and where a change of administration is practically synonymous 
with revolution. 

The practical fact is that laws and systems of jurisprudence work 
towurd social and moral improvement only in proportion as they are 
adapted to the moral habits and ideals of a people, and operate in the 
opposite direction in proportion as such adaptation decreases. In other 
words, political garments must be fitted to those who are to wear them. 
It is the failure to grasp this simple truth and the delusion that society 
can be forcibly compressed to fit a set of prescribed rules and regula- 
tions which have been mainly responsible for the enormous increase of 
sumptuary legislation during the present generation, and for the de- 
velopment of bureaucracy which has accompanied it, a development that 
is appalling when its full extent is understood. 

THE CONNECTION OF BUREAUCRACY AND TAXES 

A few years ago we were surprised to learn that out of every 47 of 

our wage-earbing population one citizen was engaged in some form of 
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public employment. To-day we are advised upon what seems to be 
good authority that the number of public servants of one sort or another 
has increased to the amazing proportion of 1 in 12, or that for every 
11 wage earners above the age of 16 years there is 1 paid public 
servant. Of this, the vastest horde of tax eaters that has ever existed 
in any country, a very considerable number have been added within the 
memory of the present generation to function in the capacity of official 
uplifters by telling the rest of us what to do, and especialiy what not to 
do. One tax consumer to every 11 wage earners, and the millennium 
not here yet! 

The question is no longer what are we coming to, but where have we 
arrived? 

What we have been pleased to call the high cost of living should 
properly be styled the high cost of bureaucracy. Before the private 
citizen decides to satisfy some desire, he first asks himself the question, 
Can I afford it? The bureaucrats having decided that something is 
desirable, simply obtain a tax levy and get it. We have municipalities, 
especially those in which so-called uplift movements have flourished, 
where 50, 70, or even 90 per cent of the normal annual income is re- 
quired to cover the charges on past bonded indebtedness, much of it for 
public improvements already worn out and replaced. 

It is true that we enjoy many public conveniences, but those which 
are really worth while and really within the province of government 
should have been obtained for us at a fraction of the total taxes we 
pay. To a large extent we have been led into authorizing lavish public 
expenditures by the delusion that the taxes for their payment would be 
collected from others than ourselves, and, like all who attempt to get 
something for nothing, we are learning our mistake. 

Taxes and bureaucratic government are inseparably connected, The 
more government, the more bureaucrats; the more bureaucrats, the more 
taxes. 

HEAVIEST BURDENS IMPOSED BY CONCEALED TAXATION 

The reason we have been so easily deceived as to the source of the 
money used for public expenditures is because the heaviest taxation is 
not that indicated by our tax receipts but that concealed in the prices 
we pay for goods and services and which, it is falsely pretended, is paid 
by some one else. 

The theory of taxation which the demagogue professes to his con- 
stituents is that attributed to the famous Robin Hood, who, according 
to tradition, took from the rich to divide among the poor, but, unlike 
that honest outlaw, the modern political bandit lays the chief burden of 
taxes upon the very classes he professes to relieve. In name the tax 
may be levied upon the rich corporation, but it is the corporation's 
customers who pay it. 

A tax attaches to the price of the taxed product like the shadow to 
an opaque body—there is no separating them. Every expense that 
figures in the cost of an article must be figured in the selling price. 
When prices fail to return to the producer all of his costs and taxes, 
plus a reasonable margin of profit, the production of that article caases, 

In the end taxes upon commodities, service, or other accommodation 
must be paid out of the prices received for them. The tenant pays the 
landlord’s taxes; the policyholders pay the taxes of the insurance com- 
panies; those who use the railroads pay the railroad’s taxes. Every 
tax, every license fee, and every other burden impused by the State are 
all assembled finally in the selling price, and the consumer pays for it 
all. The producer and each of the subdistributors not only collects the 
tax from his customers but also adds the cost of collection, until by the 
time the consumer is reached the original tax has been doubled or 
trebled. 

Doubtless a more scientific and more equitable system of taxation than 
the present one might be devised, but it is useless to expect such a 
consummation as long aS we are ready to accept the trivial pretense 
that by means of some sort of legislative hocus-pocus taxes can be 
collected only from the rich while the rest of us go free. 


THE DELUSION OF SOCIAL AND MORAL REFORMATION 


DECLARATION 


BY STATUTORY 


Prominent in the history of social institutions is the appearance of 
peculiar manias or delusions that at times have led whole peoples to 
strange and injurious excesses, sometimes to complete ruin. 

For example, there is the cheap money delusion, periodically recurrent 
with industrial nations, or the notion that people's economic ills can be 
cured by the mere issue of strips of paper with the government's prom- 
ise to pay printed thereon. A peculiarity of this theory is that it is 
always most attractive to those who are inevitably most injured when 
it is put into practice—the wage-earning class—who learn too late that 
big wages in poor money will not buy as much as smaller wages in good 
money. The higher the paper wages rise the less they will buy, until 
the point is reached where they will buy nothing at all, because men 
will not exchange things of intrinsic value for mere scraps of paper. 
When the delusion has worked itself out, the worthless paper tokens 
are nearly all in the hands of the wage earners, while the things of real 
value have nearly all passed into the possession of the so-called rich. 

The cheap money theory has been very thoroughly exploded for this 
generation, but we are still in the grip of another and even more harm- 
ful delusion, namely, that all moral, social, and political evils can be 
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removed by the mere production of written statutes commanding them 
to take their departure, the falsity of which it is more difficult to expose 
because its results are not so intimately personal as the effects of 
cheap money. 

The error in the cheap money theory is the assumption that since a 
certain proportion of token money is good for industry and commerce, 
a great deal more will be a great deal better in the reformation by 
statute theory, the error is the assumption that since a certain propor- 
tion of statutory declarations are an aid to good morals and public 
order, we have only to issue them in sufficiently great number in order 
to cure all moral and social wrongs. . 

Society has always been afflicted with a certain number of persons 
who, rejecting the reformative force of moral precept and example, have 
sought to save men from their weaknesses and frailties by pure com- 
pulsion of law, but since moral uplifting has become a highly lucrative 
profession, what was previously a pest has become a pestilence. 

The coercion of men to morality by force of statute law is pure delu- 
sion. At best it can only produce that external conformity which is 
pleasing to those who hate the appearance of evil more than the evil 
itself, or who believe an evil destroyed when it has been put out of sight. 

Nearly 2,000 years ago the greatest of teachers taught that society 
could be saved only through the moral regeneration of its individual 
members, and not through the enforced observance of artificial rules 
regulating external conduct. For none did He have such scorn, and of 
none did He utter such words of condemnation as of those who multt- 
plied laws and observances, and who would have made life to consist of 
a routine of formal rules and ceremonies. 

Neither science nor philosophy has since proposed a better means of 
social and civic progress than this ancient simple faith, which we are 
still entitled to believe contains the one vital truth capable of saving 
society and civilization. 

The capacity to resist evil is best developed not by physical restraint, 
but by teaching men and women the difference between the consequences 
of good and evil. There is development of neither strength nor virtue 
without exercise and resistance ; bodily strength is developed not by rest, 
but by judiciously measuring it against the forces it is intended to 
resist ; intellectual capacity not by stagnation, but by the performance 
of mental tasks; moral vigor by exercising the choice between good and 
evil. 

But this is no part of the doctrine of the humanitarian crusader, who 
proposes to save mankind by act of legislature and to keep men in the 
moral path by closing up all other paths. Nearly the whole trend of 
our popular uplift and reform legislation is not to develop the best type 
of citizenship, but to coddle and develop the weakest and worst, to save 
the degenerate and the weakling in spite of all hazards to the normal 
members of society. 

A leading American psychologist (Prof. William McDougall), speak- 
ing upon this subject from the biological standpoint, says: “As I watch 
the American Nation speeding gaily, with invincible optimism, down 
the road to destruction, I seem to be contemplating the greatest tragedy 
in the history of mankind.” 

Another eminent student of sociology (Irving Babbitt, Democracy 
and Leadership), says: ‘One may sum up what appears to be our total 
trend at present by saying that we are moving through an orgy of 
humanitarian legislation toward a decadent imperialism. * * * 
We are rapidly becoming a Nation of humanitarian crusaders. The 
present reign of legalism is the most palpable outcome of this crusading. 
* * * If we do not develop a sounder type of vision than that of 
our ‘uplifters’ and ‘forward lookers,’ the history of free iustitutions 
in this country is likely to be short and, on the whole, discreditable.” 


THE ENVY OF SUCCESS AS A CAUSE OF SOCIAL UNREST 


But the reformers of morals are not the only people who are deluded 
as to what can be accomplished by mere legislative action. Besides those 
who seek to uplift us morally and effect our spiritual regeneration by 
the strong arm of the law, there are those who seek to level us up 
economically and make everyone equal in point of material possessions 
by means of the same agency. 

Sometimes the two classes of uplifters work together and sometimes 
separately, but whether together or separate, they have this in com- 
mon—that their prohibitions always apply to what other people want 
to do, and the exceptions to what they want to do themselves. Upon 
this latter point the author last quoted says: “ We are being gradually 
deprived of our libertics on the ground that the sacrifice is necessary to 
the good of society. If we attend carefully to the psychology of the 
persons who manifest such an eagerness to serve us, we shall find that 
they are even more eager to control us.” 

The basis of the thousand and one proposals to cure social and eco- 
nomic inequalities by law is partly mere envy of success by those who 
have been unsuccessful, and partly a total failure to understand the 
impossibility of making equal by law the things which nature has made 
unequal. 


Ii requires the possession of certain capacity and the virtues of 


energy, industry, and self-denial to achieve reasonable success in life; 
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it does not require any of these virtues to envy the fruits of success. 
The individual whose mentality is of pick-and-shovel grade, and the 
degree of whose industry is that forced upon him by sharp necessity, 
can desire the rewards of capacity and energy as heartily as the man 
who has earned them. The result of the uplifter’s method of treatment 
is not to help such incapables help themselves, but to make them sorry 
for themselves, to make them believe themselves the subjects of social 
injustice, to make recruits for those who war upon society, and to pre- 
pare the soil for those who teach that the only reason why some are 
poor is because others are prosperous. 

We can spare charity to the inccmpetents, the failures, and the unfor- 
tunates, but if we permit such as these to dictate our laws and eco- 
nomic policies, we shall shortly all be in need of charitable relief. 

POLITICAL VERSUS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EQUALITY 


The theory of equality embraced in our political system is not that 
men are actually equal in mental or physical capacity or entitled to 
equality of possessions, but that they shall have equality of civil and 
political rights, an equal voice in the election of public servants, and 
an equal right to the law’s protection in person and property. This 
was well understood by those who framed our political system, though 
it has largely been lost sight of by those who are futilely struggling to 
produce social and economic equality by legislative fiat. 

We can not produce equality in fact among men because mother 
nature will not have it so. Deep in the heart of things is planted a 
law of development that produces differences in size and qualities among 
the cubs of every litter, among the insects of every brood, among the 
plants produced from every seed capsule—differences in the endowments 
and possibilities among the descendants of every parent, high or low. 
It is upon this very fact of ranging qualities that progress is possible. 
If all descendants of the same parent were exactly equal in all respects 
a race would remain the same through all time. 

This law of development applies to men as much as to vegetables, or 
to feathered or haired livestock; it is a self-administering and self- 
executing law that will not be denied; regardless of acts of Congress or 
of State legislatures. 

Start any hundred men of the same age in the same pursuit, under 
the same conditions, and some will win and others lose. The winners 
and losers live and work under the same laws, yet the losers will claim 
that they did not have an equal chance with the others, which is true 
only in the sense that nature planted the inequality in the mental or 
physical equipment of the individuals, and planted it so deeply that it 
is beyond correction by laws and constitutions. 

Even Bolshevists and Communists who seek to produce equality at the 
expense of quality, after wrecking civilization and wasting the accumu- 
lation of ages, wake up to find that some must lead and some must 
follow, that some must be at the head and some at the foot, even when 
standing in line to receive the charity dispensed by the economic sys- 
tems they seek to destroy. . 

The ideal in the minds of those who planned our civil polity was 
to create a system under which each citizen might prosper in propor- 
tion to his individual efforts and endowments, without either special 
help or special coercion on the part of the State—and they very nearly 
succeeded. 


THE LACK OF DUE CONSIDERATION IN THE MAKING OF LAWS 


The people of the United States make use of more or less common 
sensé in everything they do except in the making of laws, especially of 
the uplift or moral reformatory variety, where their failure to employ 
common sense is the result of the delusion that good intentions rather 
than technical information is the proper equipment for such tasks. 

If they are proceeding to dig an isthmian canal or promote a water- 
power development, the first step is a thorough study of the proposi- 
tion by acknowledged experts in the subject matter, and upon such 
studies all subsequent action is based. But if the proposition is one 
to bring about some great reformation in human character or behavior, 
the most complex and most difficult of all subjects, no such preliminary 
consideration is thought to be necessary. The bill, prepared by known 
enthusiasts, is introduced into the law-making body, referred to a com- 
mittee known to be favorable and rushed to enactment with the greatest 
possible haste. If experts are called they are selected by the proponents 
of the measure; if experts of the opposition present themselves they 
are treated with scant ceremony, and if they become troublesome further 
hearings are denied upon the ground that the evil has existed for so 
long a time that it must now be dealt with without another moment’s 
delay, the whole procedure being designed to force the bill’s enactment 
as nearly as possible in the exact form in which it was introduced. 

And so the measure, ill-conceived and ill-constructed, goes upon the 
statute books, bristling with inconsistencies and impossibilities, and 
the next quarter century is spent in tinkering it into workable shape. 

THE UNEXPECTED RESULTS OF NEW LEGISLATION 

A common delusion of the enthusiastic reformer is that only the 
predicted favorable reactions will follow as the result of his new legis- 
lation, which unhappily are rarely the reactions which do follow in 
fact, 
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The introduction into the social. industrial organism of a new and 
complex statute is very much like thrusting a new wheel into the middle 
of an already complicated mechanism, or like the insertion of a new 
organ into the complex of an animal body—no human intelligence can 
tell what the reactions will be until after they have occurred; and 
this is in no wise altered by the fact that the statute is intended for 
purposes in themselves entirely laudable. 

For example, who could have anticipated the almost bewildering 
number of reactions and of economic and social complications that have 
followed the placing of prohibitory alcohol legislation upon our State 
and national statute books? 

To the public at large alcohol was known chiefly as the evil ingre- 
dient in intoxicating beverages, the abuse of which was held responsible 
for a large proportion of existing poverty and crime. Only to the 
chemist and technical worker was it known that it was woven s0 
inextricably into the texture of modern science and the arts, that there 
is scarcely an individual who does not every day of his life employ, 
either as a convenience or as a necessity, some article in the production 
of which ethyl alcohol is either directly or indirectly connected. Along 
with its power for evil, nature has bestowed upon this body perhaps 
a larger measure of useful qualities than upon any other liquid except 
water. 

The uses into which it enters in the arts are bewilderingly many, 
ranging from such diverse things as toilet preparations and flavoring 
extracts to smokeless powder and artificial silk; from the mechanic's 
level and the mariner’s compass to dyestuffs, colors, and var- 
nishes; from philosophical apparatus te the Galenical preparations of 
pharmacy and the extraction of crude drugs; from common medicinal 
and photographie chemicals to technical chemicals of indispensable use 
in scientific research; from reagents used in steel manufacture to those 
used in the production of dress goods, there being no less than 4,000 
to 5,000 different processes and products in which alcohol is used, either 
as a solvent or as a source of the important ethyl group, and for 
which neither nature nor science has produced an equally efficient 
substitute. 

With alcohol legisiation formulated almost wholly from the beverage 
standpoint, and with scant consideration for its myriad nonbeverage 
uses, it is needless to say that almost endless complications have ensued, 
with resulting serious injury to the arts in which alcohol is used for 
beneficial purposes, and with decreased efficiency of the law as a 
reformatory measure. 

If the friends of such legislation were well advised, they would con- 
sent to its revision by a board of technical experts the members of 
which could be classified neither as partisans for prohibition nor as 
partisans against it but who would undertake their task with no 
other aim than to reduce the harmful effects of alcohol as nearly as 
possible to the zero point without interference with its multifarious 
beneficent uses, 
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PROHIBITION OF RIGHTFUL USB TO PREVENT WRONGFUL USE 


Another delusion which, in spite of plain experience to the contrary, 
still persists in the minds of the law tinkers is that the wrongful 
use of an article can be prevented by prohibiting its right and proper 
use. 

An example in point is heroin, a drug of rather limited use in medicine 
but held by many eminent therapeutists to be without equal in the 


treatment of a restricted list of affections. Unfortunately, it is also 
a most harmful habit-forming drug and a favorite with inhabitants 
of the underworld. A late report of the chief physician of Sing Sing 
Prison shows that, in spite of the Harrison Act, the heroin addicts 
admitted to that prison increased 100 per cent in 1920, 500 per cent 
in 1921, and 900 per cent in 1922. 

Since it is admitted on all hands, and denied by no one, that over 
99 per cent of the drug used improperly is obtained through smugglers 
and bootleggers a rational man might presume that the authorities 
would immediately take increased precautions against smuggling and 
bootlegging—and the rational man would be mistaken. Instead Con- 
gress in its wisdom and to show how wholeheartedly and constantly it 
devotcs itself to the public welfare promptly passed an act prohibiting 
the importation of opium to be used in the manufacture of heroin for 
medicinal purposes. 

To justify this action of Congress it is necessary to assume that 
if American manufacturers are prevented from producing heroin for 
medicinal purposes, smugglers will cease to bring it in for illicit pur- 
poses. That if the physician is prevented from prescribing it when, 
in his judgment, it is needed the bootlegger will cease to distribute it 
to his disreputable clients. That if the patient tossing in agony is 
deprived of the drug which would bring relief, the degenerate and 
criminal] babitué will voluntarily cease its abuse. Where outside of 
Alice in Wonderland or the proceedings of the United States Congress 
could smilar logie be found? 


ADOPTING NEW LAWS AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR ENFORCING OLD LAWS 


Another common delusion of the uplifter and his fellow dupes is 
that the adoption of a new law is an excellent substitute for the en- 
forcement of an older one. If some previous contraption of prohibi- 
tions and penalties is quite generally ignored, the usual procedure is 
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to force the enactment of.a second law prohibiting. violation of the 
first one changing the old definitions, or adding new ones, and increasing 
the penalties, This, in expressive phrase, called ‘‘ putting teeth in the 
law,” has been the reformer's favorite occupation for many a year, 
but as a result of the combined dental operations to which it has been 
subjected our criminal code has largely become a toothless, mumbling 
creature that can make faces at crime but can not bite. 

A type example of this style of reformation is seen in the movement to 
supplement the present law against concealed weapons by a new law 
requiring a license or permit before firearms can lawfully be possessed 
or dealt in, upon the theory that the magistrate will grant permits 
only to well-behaved people and deny them to doubtful characters, so 
that all such weapons will gradually pass into the possession of law- 
abiding citizens and the criminal classes be disarmed. 

But what would be the probable facts? Some citizens would, no 
doubt, take out permits, while others, to save trouble and expense, 
would either surrender their shotguns and pistols or simply forget the 
law altogether; but the criminal class, the class the law is intended to 
disarm, would deliberately ignore the new law just as it has deliberately 
ignored the old one. 

The new law could be made effective only by discovering and con- 
fiscating the concealed weapons and fining and imprisoning their pos- 
sessors. But this is exactly what can be done under the present law, 
So why pass another? If the present law be enforced, a new one will 
not be necessary; if the police can not or will not enforce the present 
law, what hope is there that a more complex statute and one still more 
difficult to enforce would enjoy a better fate? 

If manufacturers and dealers are required to register and keep a 
record of weapons sold, the law-abiding ones will comply, while the 
smuggler and bootlegger will supply weapons to all and sundry who 
are willing to pay the price. That this would be true is shown by 
the results in Ireland during the late insurrection, where the law 
strictly prohibited the possession of unlicensed firearms and to the 
enforcement of which .the combined civil, military, and naval forces 
of Great Britain and Ireland were devoted. Yet, nothwithstanding 
the law and the efforts to enforce it, in every ambushment and killing 
that occurred, and in every skirmish and battle fotight by the Irish 
insurgents, unlicensed weapons were employed, weapons which, if the 
theory of the law had been correct, could have had no existence. 

That the murderous use of firearms might be greatly reduced is a 
consummation every decent citizen must devoutly wish for, but we 
ought not to be asked to indorse a proposition the net results of 
which would be to disarm law-abiding citizens, add another regiment 
of bureauerats to the civil list, create an enormously profitable business 
for a new class of smugglers and bootleggers,; and all of this without 
disarming a single thug or gunman, 

THE BASIS OF THE COMMON DISRESPECT FOR LAW 


The American people are by law forbidden to do more things and do 
more of the things they are forbidden to do than any other people on 
earth. The two bear to each other the relation of cause and conse- 
quence. We have cheapened and made the laws contemptible in the 
same way that nations have debased their currencies, by issuing them 
far in excess of the basis of credit. 

It has been estimated that there are over 2,000,000 statute laws 
theoretically in force throughout the United States and that over 
62,000 new laws were passed in a single 4-year period (1909 to 1913), 
or at the rate of 15,000 per year. Among the things regulated are 
matters of such importance as the use of finger bowls in restaurants, 
the length of bed sheets in country hotels, and the spilling of peanut 
shells on the sidewalks. We may be tender with murderers, but God 
help the “scoffaw” who ignores the legal etiquette of finger bowls 
and peanut shells. There were over 13,000 bills introduced during the 
first session of the present Congress, and in a few months about 40 
State legislatures will be in session, in each of which there will prob- 
ably be introduced from 1,000 to 3,000 bills either amending old 
statutes or enacting new ones. 

What is the basis of obedience to law? Jither love of the law 
or fear of the law; either respect for what the law commands or fear 
of punishment. So multitudinous and so personal are the prohibitions 
of our so-called laws, and in the nature of things the risk of detec- 
tion so small, that fear of conviction and punishment has largely 
vanished, 

Respect is not a voluntary thing to be had by merely willing it; 
Jaws to be respected must be respectable. That the law was to be 
merely the declared will of the legislature was the last thing intended 
in our theory of government, This was the theory which the thirteen 
Colonies rebelled against. 

The theory of our system of jurisprudence is that the law represents 
the will of a substantial majority of the citizens, which the legislature 
has first ascertained and then expressed in statutory form. The theory 
is still openly and constantly professed, and as openly and constantly 
ignored in practice. The prevailing method is to take the last step 
first, to force the measure through the legislature by intensive lobbying, 
and then leave it to the courts to convert the people to its desirability, 
and if necessary call upon the Army and Navy to secure its observance. 
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If one should steal genuine plates, paper, and ink from the Bureau of 
Engraving and print Treasury notes, the printed paper would still be 
counterfeit. The belief exists, and is constantly growing, that the out- 
put of piddling prohibitions from our legislatures are not genuine laws, 
but base imitations bearing the official stamp, the spurious products of 
organized minorities that have temporarily obtained control of the law- 
making machinery. 

This is the real basis for the growing disrespect for law, which dis- 
respect will continue to grow, in spite of the futile preaching of the 
duty of obedience, until there is a closer correspondence between what 
the law commands and the will of the people which it is supposed to 
reflect. 

Alongside of the injunction that it is the duty of the citizen to obey 
the law is the equally valid corollary that it is the duty of the legisla- 
ture to enact only such laws as represent the average moral and 
political sense of the community. These are the two halves of the 
contract, and every day's experience shows that one will not stand 
without the other. 

WHAT WE NEED IS CHANGER OF LEADERSHIP 


For years students of history and human nature have warned us that 
there could be only one result of placing every personal peccadillo in 
the category of crime; that it would make the law contemptible by 
making it prohibit so many things that men would not regard as wrong 
or that the law could not detect and punish. In turn the reformer 
passionately assured us that this was utterly false; that it was the 
plea made by wicked men in defense of their secret sins, and covertly 
in league with the powers of darkness, : 

We are now able to judge between the advocates of the two policies. 
With each addition to the list of crimes, and with each circumscrip- 
tion of personal liberty there has come a fresh outburst of criminality. 
Following the adoption of every panacea warranted to empty the 
prisons and put the criminal courts out of business we have had to 
enlarge our prison capacity and increase the number of courts and 
police officers. Sometimes the prisons are so crowded that we have to 
release some of the inmates without trying them, because we can’t put 
any more of the criminals who are out of jail in until we let some of 
those who are in jail out, 

At first we assumed that this was part of the aftermath of war, but 
now we find that in Great Britain and France, nations many times more 
deeply involved in the war than the United States, the criminal records 
show a regular and steady decrease in crimes of violence since that 
great cataclysm, the very crimes that are daily increasing with us. It 
is no longer possible to disguise the facts. We have arrived. We are 
beyond doubt the most lawless nation on earth. 

What are we going to do about it? Shall we follow the leadership 
of those who deceived us, ignorantly perhaps, or of those who told us the 
truth; of those who lead us into this morass of crime and of private 
and public corruption, or of those who warned us plainly and fairly 
against it? Shall we follow those who have nothing to offer except a 
fresh lot of new laws prohibiting violation of the old ones, or those 
who would have us return to something of the simplicity and directness 
of our earlier criminal code, leaving the correction of manners to the 
teacher of deportment and the correction of personal morals to the 
church, and devote the efforts of the criminal courts to the detection 
and punishment of things which the universal conscience of mankind 
recognizes as offenses against society? ‘This might leave fewer nominal 
crimes on the statute books, but it would give more efficient prevention 
and punishment of real crimes. 

What we need is a recurrence to first principles, to make a renewed 
study of the plans and purposes of our fundamental institutions, and 
to discard the leadership of those who would lead us still further away 
from the great charters which the fathers of the Republic bequeathed 
to us. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS A COSTLY FAILURE 

(Nore.—The Federal Farm Loan Bureau is a striking example of 
modern bureaucracy in our Government. Its membership now com- 
pletely dominates the capital-stock voting power of the farmer owners— 
the only other such finance system outside of Russia still going—be- 
cause Federal funds are pumped into its coffers to replace that which 
crooked politicians pillage. The address delivered by Gen. James G. 
Harbord before the Springficld, Mass., Chamber of Commerce April 8, 
1929, shows the modern tendency, the urgent necessity of President 
Hoover carrying out his promises to terminate the existence of bureau- 
crats in our Government—a campaign promise every sane American 
expects him to fulfill, He may well start operations on the Farm 
Loan Board.) 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., April 8.—The Federal Government is encroach- 
ing upon the rights of individual States, private life, and business to 
an extent “not only not contemplated but actually forbidden by the 
Constitution,’ Gen. James G. Harbord, president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, told members of the Springfield Chamber of Commerce 
at their annual dinner here to-night, 

More than 30 so-called “ commissions” and other extra-constitutional 
bodies, costing in excess of $550,000,000 annually and supporting a 
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small army of job holders, bureaucrats, and minor politicians, are the 
chief agencies of “ official meddling,” General Harbord said. 

“These commissions, either by default of proper supervision run wild 
with uncontrolled power, or they become the tool of an irresponsible 
and somewhat unscrupulous fraction of our national legislature. Three 
dozen Federal commissions finding duties of executive, legislative, and 
judicial character outside the broad fields of those properly charged 
under the Constitution with those functions, leisurely but expensively 
seek activity which will justify their existence and secure extension 
and prolongation of power and life. 

“No greater opportunity for official mischief through idle brains or 
pernicious activity has existed since Lucifer left Heaven.” 

In connection with the increase of Federal commissions and their 
growing power, General Harbord called attention to another tendency 
in government—the surrender of State prerogatives for Federal aid. 

“As the States have developed unequally, due to difference of climate 
and natura] resources, and sometimes to the character of their popula- 
tion, some have become rich and others have remained poor. Meantime 
the Nation has grown wealthy. States have sought Federal aid and 
have surrendered prerogatives for appropriations. Rivers and harbors, 
the extension of the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, great 
reclamation projects, have been the pottage for which many States have 
sold their birthright.” 

The regulation of interstate commerce, General Harbord said, was 
the vehicle which brought the Federal Government into our lives to an 
extent not only not contemplated but actually forbidden by the Con- 
stitution. 

“It is invading almost every place of the police power reserved to 
the several States. Our daily conduct from the cradle to the grave, 
including what we eat and drink, what we buy and sell, what we read, 
what we may see at the theaters, how our wives shall divorce us, and 
what we shall hunt and fish, whether we shall see prize fights and go 
into physical training; how our mothers shall] be advised in case we 
are not wanted in the world, or how our arrival shall be expedited if 
we are desired, are all matters which now receive statutory treatment 
by Congress. 

“The favorite instrument for such official meddling is the commis- 
sion. ‘The commission, in general, now so ubiquitous, so evasive of con- 
trol and so unrestrained in its activities, first made its appearance in 
our system of government in the innocous form of a commission created 
in the decade after the Civil War to codify the laws. This was fol- 
lowed by the Electoral Commission to settle the Hayes-Tilden election. 
Both of these were dissolved, however, as soon as their work was done. 
I believe this is the last time that our history, up to date, has seen the 
end of a Federal commission. They are, apparently, immortal.” 

Reviewing the conditions which caused the creation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and tracing briefly its history, General Harbord 
said: 

“Its power over railway affairs is to-day almost absolute in its un- 
restrained inquisition. No railroad may issue stock or bonds, merge 
with another railroad, or acquire other facilities, or take any other im- 
portant step without first obtaining the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It dips as far into petty detail as deciding 
whether an automobile tourist may take a meal in a railroad eating 
house. 

“It has grown like Frankenstein * * *. Its bureaucratic and 
self-perpetuating tendencies are represented by 13 different bureaus, and 
for their support for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the commis- 
sion has asked and Congress has appropriated the sum of $7,548,825. 
Its powers, for long almost unrestrained, but recently received a check 
worse, perhaps, in the remedy than the exercise of the powers them- 
selves. The Senate refused to confirm an apparently able and con- 
scientious commissioner when his name came up for reappointment be- 
cause his actions as a public official were not in accord with the views 
of certain Senators, 

“Following the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Congress, seldom unwilling to increase the office-holding class, established 
others * * *, By 1923 there were 33 of these unnatural children 
born outside of the terms of the original marriage contract sealed by 
the Constitution between the States and the Federal Government, and 
their cost amounted to $550,000,000 per year. 

“In 1927 a notable thirty-fourth was born, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, doomed by the officiating obstetrician to a life-limit of one 
year, unless extended by the act of the surgeon himself, the United 
States Congress. It deals with a subject interesting to every Member of 
the Congress because of its demonstrated political potentialities, a sub- 
ject difficult, bighly technical, and constantly in the public eye. Its 
every action has had to be taken with an eye over its shoulder at a 
body which, within one year was to decide on the further extension of 
its life. Senators and Congressmen have thought it not unworthy of 
their high place to try to influence its action in favor of special 
interests.” 

Genera] Harbord defined the commission, as it exists in our Govern- 
ment, as a quasi-legisiative, quasi-executive, quasi-judicial body. 

“Created by law, it belongs neither in the legislative, executive, or 
judicial] divisions of our Federal Government, so wisely and specitically 
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described and prescribed by our Constitution. Theoretically the com- 
mission is supposed to reccive a supervision from the President which it 
is humanly impossible that he shall give. Except in certain limited 
cases of appeal, it has no responsibility to the judicial authority. Such 
control as is exercised by Congress appears to be limited to confirmation 
by the Senate when individuals are nominated for reappointment. 

“ While the population of the United States has increased only about 
two and a half times in the last 50 years, General Harbord said the 
cost of the peace activities of our Government had increased more than 
fourteen times, and the number of civilian employees had increased over 
ten times to an army of 600,000, 

* Yet one of the most outstanding grievances recited against George 
III in the Declaration of Independence was that ‘ he has erected a multi- 
tude of new offices and sent hither swarms of officers to harass our 
people and eat of our substance.’ ” 

There are two viewpoints, General Harbord declared, on the changing 
character of the Government, the diminishing powers of the States, and 
the absorption of those powers by the Federal Government. 

“Those who foresee the fatal results of such a departure from the 
faith of our fathers and desire it because they wish to see our institu- 
tions overthrown and those to whom social betterment and the uplift 
are the principal ends of government, and who believe the Federal 
Government will be more efficient in such matters than the States and 
more easily manipulated because centralized instead of scattered, all 
hold one view. They wish to see the end of State sovereignty and all 
powers of government—police and otherwise—centralized in the Federal 
authority, to whom may be added the great army of commissioners, 
members of boards, prohibition agents, employees of bureaus, and other 
numerous beneficiaries of such activities. 

“Against them are those who believe in the Constitution adopted by 
the fathers, with all its system of checks and balances preserved, and 
Federal and State Governments each sovereign in its own constitutional 
sphere * * *, To them the encroachment on the State powers is 
not only hateful as subversive to our liberties but means the eventual 
failure of our Government. They look upon government paternalism as 
the straight path to State socialism. 

“This path, once entered, leads only to State standardization of men 
and morals. It is the end of that individualism which has made us 
what we are and which has been our proudest boast.” 


BILLS 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MoNARY: 

A bill (S. 617) for the relief of the Fischer Flouring Mills, 
of Silverton, Oreg.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 618) granting a pension to Almira T. Henry; and 

A bill (S. 619) granting an increase of pension to Julia Fin- 
ley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 620) to amend section 22 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide cempensation for disability or death resulting 
from injury to employees in certain maritime employments, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1927, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 621) for the relief of certain subjects of Turkey 
and Bulgaria who served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the World War; to the Committee on 
Miiitary Affairs. 

A bill (S. 622) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” as amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 623) for the relief of Joseph Abel; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 624) to authorize the establishment of boundary 
lines for the March Field Military Reservation, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 625) granting a pension to Samuel M. Strain, jr.; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 626) to create a prosperity reserve and to stabilize 
industry and employment by the expansion of public works 
during periods of unemployment and industrial depression; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


INTRODUCED 


Mr. President, the Senator 
from Washington has just introduced a bill which, as I under- 
stand it, deals with the problem of unemployment and its treat- 


ment. ‘The Senator requested that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. In view of the fact that the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor has made an exhaustive study of the 
question of unemployment, why should it not be referred to 
that committee? 
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Mr. JONES. A similar bill was referred in the last Congress 
to the Committee on Commerce, and we had extensive hearings 
upon it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is this the same bill? 

Mr. JONES. It is substantially the same bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 627) authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to present 
their claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 628) to amend section 19 of the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of public-school teachers in the District 
of Columbia,” approved January 15, 1920; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 629) to authorize the erection of a United States 
veterans’ hospital in the State of West Virginia; and 

A bill (S, 630) granting an increase of compensation to 
Abbie Doty; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 631) providing for the erection of a monument 
over the grave of Patrick Gass, at Brooke Cemetery, Wells- 
burg, W. Va., a soldier of the War of 1812 and the last surviving 


. member of the Lewis and Clark expedition ; 


A bill (S. 682) for the relief of Basil N. Henry ; 

A bill (S. 683) providing for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Army of Col. D. B. Devore; 

A bill (S. 684) for the relief of Louis Vauthier and Francis 
Dohs; and 

A bill (S. 685) for the relief of James Evans; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 686) granting a pension to Marcellus W. Mace; 

A bill (S. 687) granting an increase of pension to Eddie L. 
Fetty ; 

A bill (S. 688) granting pensions to the officers and soldiers 
who served in the West Virginia State troops in the late Civil 
War; 

A bill (S. 689) granting an increase of pension to Linie 
Mathers (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 640) granting a pension to Nathaniel Ellison; to 
the Committee on Pensions. ; 

A bill (S. 641) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob Harsh- 
barger, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 642) for the relief of R. P. Biddle; and 

A bill (S. 643) for the relief of Sada S. Goode; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GEORGE and Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 644) to authorize an appropriation to reimburse 
the State of Georgia for expenditures in the repair and recon- 
struction of roads and bridges damaged or destroyed by flood; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S, 645) for the relief of Charles E. Reyburn; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 646) to amend paragraphs 18, 19, and 20 of section 
400 of the transportation act, approved February 28, 1920, and 
all acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 647) authorizing surveys and investigations to de- 
termine the best methods and means of utilizing the waters of 
the Cimarron River system and its tributaries in southwestern 
Colfax County, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

A bill (S. 648) granting a pension to Annie L. Haynes; 

A bill (8. 649) granting a pension to Harry A. Murphy (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 650) granting a pension to Daniel Armijo (insane) ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO CENSUS BILL 

Mr. WAGNER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth 
and subsequent decennial censuses and to provide for appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

INVESTIGATION OF FEDERAL PATRONAGE 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, out of order, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit a resolution, which I ask may be read by the 
clerk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read, as 
requested, 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 42), as follows: 

Resolved, That the investigation authorized and directed by Senate 
Resolution 193, Seventieth Congress, as modified by Senate Resolution 
330, Seventieth Congress, relating to Federal appointments, shall be 
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continued and completed by the Senators appointed as a subcommittce 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads for the purposes of 
‘such investigation, notwithstanding any changes in the membership of 
Buch committee. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is the patronage committee, I suppose. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. I will state my reasons if the Sena- 
tor wants to know. I am willing to state them now. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; that is not necessary. I ask that the res- 


olution may go over under the rule without prejudice. 
The resolution will go over under 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the rule. 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, a few days ago 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] delivered an 
address at the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the subject of law enforcement. Because the address 
is timely and contains much of interest, I think it ought to be 
printed in the Recorp; therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
that may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Senator JoNngEs said, in part, at Cleveland, April 9: 


In his inaugural address President Hoover said, in part: 

“The duty of citizens to support the laws of the land is coequal with 
the duty of their Government to enforce the laws which exist. No 
greater national service can be given by men and women of good will 
who, I know, are not unmindful of the responsibilities of citizenship, 
than that they should by their example assist in stamping out crime 
and outlawry by refusing participation in and condemning all transac- 
tions with illegal liquor. Our whole system of self-government will 
crumble either if officials elect what laws they will enforce or citizens 
elect what laws they will support. The worst evil of disregard for some 
law is that It destroys respect for all law. For our citizens to patron- 
ize the violation of a particular law on the ground that they are opposed 
to it is destructive of the very basis of all that protection of life, of 
homes, and property which they rightly claim under other laws. If 
citizens do not like a law their duty as honest men and women is to 
discourage its violation; their right is openly to work for its repeal.” 

This is a clear and concise statement of the rights and duties of 
American citizens. No honest man will deny its truth. It ought to 
appeal to the best in every American who believes in, and wants to ad- 
here to, the fundamental idea of this Republic. This is a Government 
of law and not of license. This is a Government of liberty under law 
as the expressed will of the majority. The prime element of good citi- 
zenship is obedience to, and observance of, the law of one’s country. 

We denounce anarchy and condemn Bolshevism, and yet there is 
more danger to our institutions and our liberties from our disregard 
of law than from anarchy and Bolshevism. That which should now 
appeal to every good citizen, that which is greater, even, than prohi- 
bition, great as that is, is law observance. Every good citizen realizes 
this, knows it, and should not.hesitate to stand for it. 

Americans pride themselves on being good sports. This is the time 
to show it. The will of the majority has been expressed in no un- 
certain way. It should be obeyed and observed until it is changed in 
the way prescribed by our fundamental law. 

I talked with a Senator the other day. He said that before prohi- 
bition he had drunk his champagne and his highballs and enjoyed 
them, but that since prohibition he had drunk none and would not drink 
any so long as the law stands. That spirit is the essence of good 
citizenship, 

A few years ago we were honored with the presence of General Foch, 
the commander in chief of the united armies in the World War. He 
came from a country whose habits and customs are different from ours. 
He doubtless had lived according to those customs. He knew of our 
prohibition law—at the banquets he attended he refused to drink 
intoxicating liquors. Why? He gave us the reason himself. He said 
that so long as he was in the United States be proposed to observe the 
laws of the United States. This same attitude was taken by a great 
Italian general and also by a famed Japanese general. What a wonder- 
ful example to American citizens! 

It is charged that Senators and Representatives drink liquor. This 
is given by many of those opposed to prohibition as an excuse for 
drinking. There are some Senators and some Representatives who 
drink. I regret it. They and those who hold office and have taken a 
special obligation to obey and maintain the Constitution and the laws 
of the land, especially, should do so. Their failure, however, does not 
excuse any citizen for violating the laws of his country. In my judg- 
ment, a far fewer number of Senators and Representatives drink now 
than did 20 and 30 years ago. I have seen far fewer Senators under 
the influence of liquor during the last 10 years than I did during the 
preceding 10 years, They will get fewer and fewer as the years go by. 

I have received many letters of late asking if Congressmen are ex- 
cepted from the laws to enforce probibition. Of course not. No 
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exceptions whatever are made in the law and no exceptions should be 
made in its enforcement. 

It is commonly said by those opposed to prohibition that many Con- 
gressmen vote “dry” while they drink liquor. That is no valid argu- 
ment against prohibition. I am sorry that it is so, but this just 
emphasizes the strength of the sentiment of the people back home. 
Instead of showing a weakness in prohibition sentiment it demonstrates 
its strength. Representatives are, primarily, to represent the majority 
views of their constituents, and that is what many of them do regard- 
less of their personal views. No man, however, no matter what position 
he may hold under the Government, should disregard his soleran oath 
and violate the law of the land, even though the majority sentiment 
of his district or State may approve such a course. He should set 
such an example of law observance as will command the respect of 
every genuine citizen and give no man an excuse to disregard any law 
of his country. 

Is it possible that there are good citizens who fear that if they and 
other good citizens would scrupulously obey the law the benefits would 
be so great and so apparent that there would be no hope of modifying 
or repealing the law? That was suggested by a prominent newspaper 
writer a few days ago. No man has ever yet pointed out what good the 
drinking of liquor does to anyone, except, possibly, in some cases of 
sickness or poisonous snake bite. The majority of good and reputable 
physicians declare against its use as a medicine. That question is not 
involved in prohibition, however, because its use as medicine is not 
prohibitive. Good citizens deny themselves nothing of benefit by 
observing the law. Is it possible that they will set an example of 
disregard of law for the transient pleasure of drinking? One of the 
big business men of this country publicly declared some time ago that 
so long as prohibition is the law of the land he proposes to observe 1t, 
at least while he is within the jurisdiction of his country. 

I saw a few days ago that a bill had passed the senate of one of our 
States requiring that the evils of alcohol should be taught in the public 
schools.. That is a wise step in the right direction. The eighteenth 
amendment was adopted only after 50 or more years of educating the 
people of the various States as to the evils of intoxicating liquors; its 
wastefulness, the poverty it brought, the happiness it destroyed, the 
sorrow it led to, the criminals it made, the murders it caused, the 
corruption it encouraged, the devastation, the degradation, the suffering, 
the evils it wrought to individuals and to society were pointed out and 
exposed. The ineffectiveness of license laws, local option, and state- 
wide prohibition were demonstrated and brought national] prohibition. 
I am afraid we thought then the work was accomplished and looked 
solely to the National Government for enforcement. There should be, 
and there must be, cooperation upon the part ef municipal, county, and 
State officials with the national force. The friends of prohibition must 
concentrate their influence to bripg this about. Then we will see the 
goal in sight. The same sentiment, the same activity, and the same 
power that brought about the adoption of the eighteenth amendment can, 
when properly directed, lead city, county, and State officials to uphold 
the law or put men in who will. The national administration is headed 
right. It is under the leadership of a man who believes in the suprem- 
acy of the law and the duty of every good citizen to observe it. What 
is needed is cooperation with the national administration by local and 
State officials. These officials will give this cooperation when they 
believe in it, or when they believe their power and their position 
depends upon their doing it. 

Prohibition is not a partisan issue. It ought not to be such. There 
are substantially as many good prohibitionists in one party as in 
another. It may become necessary to have a straight-out party fight 
with prohibition and its enforcement the major and almost the sole 
issue. When we do it will not be between Democrats and Republicans— 
it will be between the party of prohibition and law and the party of 
antiprohibition and antilaw. That may have to come. If it does, I 
have no doubt as to the result and the decisiveness of it. 

You hear and read much about the Jones-Stalker Act. There is much 
interest in it. Some may not understand it; some fear it. Those 
opposed to it seek to deceive the people as to its scope and meaning. 
A common statement by many who know, or ought to know, better is 
that under it a school boy, merely having in his possession a half pint 
of liquor, may be arrested and fined $10,000 and sent to the penitentiary 
for five years. That strikes many as severe, and without reflection or 
knowledge they are inclined to object to the law on this ground alone. 
Such a statement gives an absolutely false impression. 

A person may possess a gallon, or any other amount of liquor, and 
not be subject to this act at all. This act does not deal with the mere 
possession of liquor by anyone or in any way. Possession of liquor is 
not mentioned and no penalty is prescribed by the act for such posses- 
sion. This act deals only with the manufacture, the sale, the transpor- 
tation, the importation, and the exportation of liquor for beverage pur- 
poses. These are the express prohibitions of the eighteenth amendment 
itself. The mere possession of liquor, no matter how much, is not dealt 
with in any way. : 

This act simply amends the Volstead Act by making the maximum 
penalty a $10,000 fine, or five years in the penitentiary, or both such 
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fine and imprisonment. The penalty actually inflicted under it may be 
$1 or one day in jail. The judge may impose any penalty below the 
maximum he deems just. Those lawyers and others who denounce the 
penalty or fear unjust penalties reflect upon the humanity, wisdom, and 
justice of our judges rather than upon the severity of the law. These 
lawyers know that there are few, if any, criminal acts passed which do 
not repose discretion in the judges; it is absolutely essential to mete out 
justice that such discretion should be given to a judge. The friends of 
probibition and law enforcement have more ground to complain of its 
leniency and the large discretion given to the courts. Judges are, in 
the main, merciful and sympathetic, as well as just and learned men. 
If they err at all, it is more apt to be on the side of leniency than on 
the side ef harshness. Furthermore, no just prosecutor is going to ask 
the court for an unjust and unreasonably severe sentence, and if a 
harsh and unjustly severe penalty is inflicted from caprice or a desire 
to discredit the law, the pardoning power can and will intervene, 

There are those who make a regular business of bootlegging. There 
are those who seek to commercialize the violations of the law. Such are 
entitled to no merey and should be beyond the sympathy of those who 
oppose prohibition as well as those who favor it. ‘These are the law 
violators that this act is primarily aimed at. They deserve no mercy 
except as the facts warrant. The judges know this. They will hear 
the testimony, learn the facts in any particular case, and can be de- 
pended upon to impose a just penalty. 

As an extra precaution, and to make perfectly plain the real purpose 
of this act, it is declared in the act to be the intent of Congress that 
the judges shall distinguish between occasional and trivial violations 
of the law and regular bootlegging and attempts to commercialize 
violations of the law. In my judgment, this declaration is not needed 
at all, but it was adopted to remove the fears of some that harsh 
penalties might be inflicted for minor violations. 

A coterie of young lawyers in New York City are said by the press 
to have formed am association pledged to offer their services to defend 
poor and indigent persons charged with violations of this iaw. They 
do not need to do that. The courts can, and do, appoint lawyers now 
to defend paupers and indigent offenders, no matter what crime is 
charged. Why do these lawyers make this grand-stand play? Are they 
afraid of this law? Have they reason to doubt the wisdom and human- 
ity of the judges of New York or of any other city? Do they want to 
diseredit the law because they fear that they may be deprived of their 
liquor? Is this sudden generosity of their time and ability for the 
protection of some trivial minor offender or some poor man so depraved 
or poverty stricken that he can not resist the temptation to dispose of 
a pint of liquor for a little money, and who will be dealt with by the 


court in a humane and lenient way, or is it really in the hope of so 
discrediting the law as to aid their bootlegging friends and insure them- 
selves a supply of liquor in violation of the law that they have solemnly 


sworn to uphold and maintain? Why don’t they have the courage to 
out openly and boldly for the repeal or modification of the 
eighteenth amendment? They have just as much right to do that as I 
have to support whatever measures are deemed necessary to enforce 
that amendment. 

The President of the United States stated clearly, plainly, and 
bravely the duty and the privilege of these attorneys and of every 
American citizen when he said, “If citizens do not like a law, their 
duty as honest men and women is to discourage its violation; their 
right is openly to work for its repeal.” 

These young lawyers, if they do what the papers say they propose to 
do, violate the oath they have solemnly taken, encourage and abet law 
violations, and repudiate and undermine the basis upon which rests 
the stability and perpetuity of this Republic and the rights and liberties 
of our people. 

The Jones-Stalker law is no whim of the few. It was not passed 
without study and careful consideration. One of the ablest committees 
of the Senate is the Judiciary Committee. This bil! was referred to it, 
hearings were had—it was reported to the Senate and considered, 
debated, and discussed four or five days. A roll call was had on its 
passage and 65 Senators voted “aye” and 18 Senators voted “no.” 
The bill went to the House, was there referred to its able Judiciary 
Committee, favorably reported, and by order of the Rules Committee 
brought up, discussed, and the only roll call had on it showed 284 for 
it and 90 against it. I did not pass this law. Congressman STALKPR 
did not Congress passed it, and by a vote of more than 
three to one, 

Th of prohibition are hard put to for argument to 
sustain their position, Crimes committed against the prohibition law 
are charged to prohibition. Only the thoughtless and prejudiced will 
such argument. Crimes committed by bootleggers, murders 
committed by those violating the law, murders committed by drunken 
men, and deaths and Injuries inflicted by those under the influence 
of liquor are charged to prohibition, when prohibition, in fact, seeks 
10 do away with such heinous deeds and does actually prevent many 
crimes are committed by those who are against 
prohibition, not by those for it. They are committed despite prohi- 
bition, not by it. One might with as much reason say that thievery 
is caused by the law against stealing. 


come 


pass it, 


opponents 


necept 


of them. These 
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It is said that prohibition interferes with personal liberty. This 
was urged not long ago by a prominent United States Senator on 
the floor of the Senate—he seemed to really think this to be true. 
On the contrary, prohibition promotes and preserves personal liberty. 
Those who oppose prohibition seem to take the position that personal 
liberty gives you and me the right to do as we please regardless of 
the rights of anyone else. There is no such thing as personal liberty 
in this country in the sense that one can do as he pleases. We 
have liberty, personal liberty, but it is liberty under law. You and I 
can do what we please so long as we do not interfere with the 
rights of others or violate laws passed for the protection of indi- 
vidual rights. No man has the right in this country to do what the 
law says shall not be done. There is no more deadly foe to per- 
sonal liberty than the liquor traffic. It has no regard or respect for 
the rights and liberties of men, women, or children. The drunken 
man more than anyone else interferes with the liberty of others. How 
often have you met a drunkard staggering along on the sidewalk 
and felt compelled to step aside rather than have a personal encoun- 
ter with him. Whose personal liberty is interfered with in such a 
case? Bootleg liquor makes drunken auto drivers who run into 
peaceable people doing what they have a perfect right to do. Prop- 
erty is destroyed, men and women are injured, the lives of innocent 
children are taken. Their personal liberties are taken from them— 
by whom? Not by prohibition or its supporters, but by the enemies 
of prohibition. I can not comprehend the reasoning of able men 
who claim to be for personal liberty and denounce prohibition as taking 
away one’s personal liberty. Such seem to be interested only in the 
liberty of the drinker and not in the liberty of the sober, innocent, 
helpless, and law abiding. They seem to be concerned about permit- 
ting men to demonize themselves, and to have no concern for the 
innocent women and children who may, and often do, become the 
victims of demonized husbands and fathers. Prohibition seeks to 
preserve the liberty of the innocent and to prevent the demonization 
of otherwise good and tender-hearted men. You often see in the press 
that a child has been run down and killed by an automobile driven 
by a drunken driver. Whose liberty has been invaded and whose 
rights unjustly taken in this case? It was a common occurrence 
before prohibition to see accounts of drunken husbands striking down 
innocent wives and dashing out the brains of helpless children. Is 
that the sort of personal liberty people of this country want? 
No; the day of that is gone, never to return in this country. 

Prohibition should appeal to our people independently of its effects 
from a moral standpoint; from a purely business and selfish stand- 
point it should have their support. We have developed a wonder- 
ful civilization. It is becoming more and more dependent upon 
mechanics for its support and progress. Machines of great power, 
delicacy, and speed that contribute to our needs and daily wants and 
comfort require the careful guidance of sober operators as never before, 
not only for the perfection of products but for the safety of operators, 
passengers, and travelers. There is no place in our national life, 
whether in business or pleasure, where safety, carefulness, and efficiency 
are not imperative to-day. Greater efficiency is required of workers and 
laborers in every phase of our economic life as never before. About 
30 years ago the officials of our great railroads ordered that no engineer 
or fireman should take a drink or even enter a saloon. Why? To save 
train wrecks, prevent damages, and save lives. It worked so well that 
the rule was eventually extended to all their employees. Soon banking 
officials issued orders that bank employees should not go into a saloon 
or drink intoxicating liquors, especially during banking hours. This 
order rested upon a sound business basis and cut down defalcations, pro- 
moted better work and better service for the public. Years ago many of 
our most noted lawyers after a long, hard case drank to excess. When 
big business came into existence the noted lawyers who drank and were 
liable to talk too much were quickly dropped and those who did not 
drink and babble were placed in charge of these large interests. 

Nobody professes to want the saloon back. If we have intoxicating 
liquors they must be sold somewhere. What difference does it make 
what the place is called? If available under law it would be served in 
some way or another along our streets and along our roads where all 
could get it. More than 20,000,000 automobiles and trucks—and the 
number is increasing rapidly, every one an engine of death—would pass 
by places where liquor would be sold, and every drinking driver would 
be a menace, bringing death and injury to countless thousands. They 
would endanger your life and mine and the lives of our wives and chil- 
dren. Do the employers of the thousands of truck and bus drivers, car- 
rying millions of people, want intoxicants freely at hand along streets 
and highways? ‘Their business depends largely upon carrying people 
safely, Are they willing to risk ruin by damages resulting from killed 
and injured passengers and travelers that they may gratify their appe- 
tites for something that does them no good physically or otherwise? 
Do you want to buy an airplane or automobile built or O. K'd by intoxi- 
cated workmen or inspectors? We are ail interested in that phase of 
this question, regardless of our personal views on prohibition. Employer 
and employee should for his own material benefit seek for economic in- 
dustry and public safety. The public welfare as well as individual 
interest demands this, By prohibition no one is depriving anyone else 
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of anything of value or that will do him or the country any good, but 
we are seeking to prevent that which can not help but injure many, 
directly or indirectly, in the factory or on the roads and streets and 
permanently increase the perils of travel. 

Most of the millions formerly expended for liquor are now spent for 
better homes, better schools, higher education, automobiles, and other 
comforts and luxuries, creating better business, demanding more Jabor, 
and bringing increased happiness to the great mass of the people. 
We have increased by 11 per cent the number of children in our grade 
schools, by 66 per cent the number in our high schools, and by 77 per 
cent the number in our colleges and universities. The return of liquor 
selling means less business, fewer and poorer homes, less education, 
fewer automobiles, and more misery, poverty, and suffering, Let those 
who resent the interference with what they may term “ personal liberty ” 
reflect upon these things and ask themselves whether their own interest 
and own property, their own money, and their own standing in the 
community will not suffer by the breaking down of the law which they 
now resent. Business efficiency, protection of life and liberty, the 
happiness of the home, the joy, comfort, and safety of women and 
children, the effectiveness and happiness of labor, the development and 
expansion of business, the public welfare, and publie safety, are ail 
promoted by prohibition. 

Some say there is more drunkenness to-day than ever before. Figures 
of all sorts can be produced for and against this assertion. This state- 
ment can not be sustained when all the facts are honestly considered. 
Massachusetts is often cited to show that drunkenness is on the in- 
crease. How is it done? Charts are made up showing arrests made 
for drunkenness in different places. It is easy to take the arrests in a 
rapidly growing city and, by not correcting for the growth in population, 
to show that arrests for drunkenness are increasing. An able gentle- 
man made up a chart from the annual reports of the commissioner of 
corrections of Massachusetts, showing the facts relating to the entire 
State. This chart shows that, taking the State as a whole, arrests for 
drunkenness are steadily decreasing. This is another significant fact 
that fair-minded people should consider; while the great dailies gladly 
publish a full page of charts showing special cases where arrests for 
drunkenness increased, they refused to publish similar charts showing 
that in the State as a whole such arrests were decreasing. The great 
newspapers of the country should be fair to the people in discussing a 
matter of such vital importance as this. To refute the assertion often 
made, however, I appeal solely to you on personal knowledge and ex- 
perience. You and I may not go about places where drunks are apt 
to be but we go about now as we always have. I know that I do not 
See one drunken man now where I saw a half dozen when we had 
liquor under law. I have been over the country a great deal during the 
last year and the number of drunks I have seen can be noted on my 
two hands. 

It is urged that the control of the liquor traffic should be left to the 
States, that those who want it should have it, and those that do not 
want it should be permitted to exclude it. We had this system before 
the eighteenth amendment was adopted. Because of its failure, the 
eighteenth amendment was necessary. The liquor traffic can never be 
confined to any one State or any half dozen States. If you permit its 
manufacture and sale in one State, the liquor interests will invade 
every other State in the Union. If there ever was a question in need 
of solution by constitutional amendment it is the question of dealing 
with the liquor traffic. To temporize with it is to continue it. To 
permit it in one locality is to encourage lawlessness and bootlegging 
everywhere, 

The Canadian system is pointed out as the model way to deal with 
the liquor question. The liquor boards of the various Provinces in 
Canada are authority for the following facts that show the futility 
of this method from the standpoint of the friends of prohibition: In 
Canada the liquor traffic controls the Government rather than the 
Government controlling the liquor traffic. Liquor is bought in Ontario 
at the rate of a million gallons a week. In Alberta 4,000,000 gallons 
were sold in the second week of so-called Government control. In 
Quebec, beer sales increased a million gallons over the preceding year; 
and in seven Provinces, with a population of 10,000,000, $160,000,000 
a year were spent for liquor. In British Columbia the sales of hard 
liquor increased 50 per cent, while in Quebec there was an increase in 
the sale of hard liquors of over 32,000 gallons; and in Saskatchewan 
the sale of hard liquor increased 33 per cent in two years. In Alberta 
60,000 permits were granted the first year and two years later over 
140,000 permits were granted. In Ontario over 220,000 permits were 
issued in the first four months. Drunkenness certainly has not been 
avoided or diminished. Police Commissioner Burton, of Manitoba, 
says: “If all the drunks were arrested, there would be no room for 
them in jalils.”’ According to the Saskatchewan Liquor Board, arrests 
for drunkenness increased 125 per cent in the first eight months. The 
Toronto Star says that all records for inebriates. were broken when 89 
Labor Day celebrants faced Magistrate Cohen; and, according to the 
Montreal Star, drunkenness among women increased 53 per cent, 

What about bootlegging—does government control avoid that? The 
Alberta liquor board says “ Our greatest problem is moonshine in the 
country districts, and the Saskatchewan liquor board says “ Bootlegging 
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increased 111 per cent the first year”; according to the British Colum- 
bia Liquor Board, as much liquor is sold by bootleggers as is sold in the 
Government stores. As a matter of fact, instead of the Government 
controlling liquor in Canada, liquor controls the Government. 

Of course, we would like to stop bootlegging; but the bootlegging 
of liquor will never be stopped so long as there is any restriction what- 
ever upon the liquor traffic. You know, and I know, and everybody 
knows, that the liquor interests want no restrictions. They will violate 
all that are made. They always have done so and they always will. 
It is better to have only the bootlegger than to have him and the 
legalized traffic, too. 

If you make the sale and manufacture legal, you can not prevent the 
buying of it by anyone. You can not confine its sale to the tenrperate 
and affluent. If you seek to do that, bootlegging will flourish as never 
before and the conditions of to-day will be but a gesture of what they 
would be then. Nothing short of prohibition will ultimately reduce this 
traffic to the minimum. 

My friends, I have pointed out some of the objections urged against 
prohibition and what I deem sufficient answers to them. No one can 
measure the joy, the comfort, and happiness that it has brought to 
millions of men, women, and children, and to thousands of homes in the 
land. No one points out, and no one can point out, any real benefit 
or good that liquor as a beverage has brought to anyone. From the 
standpoint of the individual, the home, public safety, and good govern- 
ment, prohibition is of incalculable benefit to the Nation. 


ORGANIZATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp an address broadcast by the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Steck] from radio station WRC, on Friday, April 
5, 1929, on “ Organization and Work of the Senate.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


AND WORK OF THE SENATE 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 
Senator Steck spoke as follows: 


Few people know how the United States Senate is organized and how 
it does its work. Everyone reads of legislation passed, but few know 
how it was done. We read speeches made in the Senate, some really 
great, some instructive, nearly all interesting, others made only for 
publicity purposes and home consumption. But little is known of the 
enormous amount of work accomplished nor is credit usually given to 
those Members who do most of the real work. 

The Senate is organized along political lines. The Vice President of 
the United States is President of the Senate, and as Presiding Officer 
addressed as “ Mr, President.” 

The Senators are seated according to political affiliation. The Re- 
publicans to the left of the Vice President and the Democrats to his 
right, divided by a wide aisle. Each Senator has his individual desk, 
and desirable seats are occupied according to length of service. Thus 
most of those with many years of service are seated along or near the 
center aisle. 

The part of the Chamber occupied by the Members slopes toward a 
pit at the back of which is the Vice President’s desk, raised two or 
three steps above the floor, 

To the right of the Vice President sits the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate, David S. Barry, who has been in Washington since he was ap- 
pointed a Senate page in 1875. 

To the Vice President’s left sits the Secretary of the Senate, Edwin 
Pope Thayer, a colonel during the Spanish-American War, and sergeant 
at arms of the Republican National Committee for 16 years. 

Directly in front, and a step below the Vice President, are the Senate 
clerks, including the Chief Clerk and reading clerk, Mr. John C. Crockett, 
whose advice, eagerly sought and cheerfully given, has guided Presiding 
Officers for 21 years, and whose ability, character, and friendly belptul- 
ness has endeared him to all Senators. 

There too sits Mr. Charles L. Watkins, whose title is minute and 
journal clerk, but who as parliamentarian of the Senate has decided 
questions of parliamentary procedure for many years. 

To the left of the Vice President sits C. A. Loeffler, and to his right 
Edwin A. Halsey, whose titles are assistant sergeant-at-arms, but who 
are, respectively, the Republican and Democratic confidential fioor men 
and pair clerks. They are two of the most valuable, efficient, and 
respected members of the Senate staff, both with years of service. 

In front of and below the clerk’s desk are the reporters who, working 
in 15-minute relays, take in shorthand every word spoken during a 
session. One of these, Mr. T. F. Shuey, is the dean of the Senate staff, 
with 60 years of continuous service. 

The Senate pages sit around the bottom steps to the right and left 
of the Vice President. Fine, clean, bright boys 14 to 16 years old, 
always alert for a signal that some Senator wants their services, 
then, at a snapping of Senatorial fingers, darting through the desks 
in answer. 

When a session of the Senate opens after an adjournment the Senate 
Chaplain, the Rev. Z. B. Phillips, offers a prayer from the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk, everyone standing. 
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A President pro tempore is eleeted by the Senate who is of the majority 

party and who succeeds the Vice President in the event of a President's 

death. Senator Moses, of New Hampshire, now holds that position. 

The Secretary and Sergeant at Arms are also of the majority, and 
elected by the Senate. The Chaplain is elected by the Senate, but, so 
far as I know, his political affiliation is not inquired into. 

Each party has a floor leader elected in party caucus, also a party 
whip. At the last general election the two Senate floor leaders were 
the two candidates for Vice President. Senator Watson, of Indiana, has 
been chosen by the Republicans to succeed Senator Curtis, and Senator 
Jon Rospinson, of Arkansas, was reelected by the Democrats. Senator 
Fess, of Ohio, is the Republican and Senator SHEPPARD, of Texas, 
the Democratic whip. 

The foregoing is a description of the Senate in session as one may 
see it from the galleries. 

The real working bodies are not generally visible. They are the 33 
standing committees of the Senate. Each Senator is a member of three 
or more committees. He is assigned to his committees by his party 
committee on committees or steering committee. A Senator may 
request that he be put on certain committees, but assignments are 
determined by the party committees, 

Committees are, like the Senate itself, organized on political lines. 

The majority party in the Senate has a majority on all committees, 
and the chairman is usually that member of the majority party with the 
most years of service on the committee. 

When the committees are in session the members of each party sit 
together and in order of their service on the committee. 

At the proper time during a session a Senator may rise and offer a 
bill. The bill is then referred to the committee which is authorized to 
consider the subject matter of the bill. Before it is considered it is 
usually referred to that department of the Government whose functions 
embrace the subject matter of the bill for an opinion. 

When this is received the bill is laid before the committee for 
consideration. The Senator sponsoring the bill may appear and wit- 
nesses be heard, then in closed or executive session the committee deter- 
mines by majority vote whether to make a favorable or unfavorable 
report and whether the bill shall be reported as introduced or with 
amendment. Whatever the decision, the report is made by a member 
of the committee, and the bill goes on the Senate calendar. 

Once on the calendar, its future is determined by its general im- 
portance and by the interest taken by one or more Senators. 

If considered of sufficient importance, the majority party steering 
committee may give it preference and it is made the unfinished business, 
which position it usually holds until passed or rejected. If not given 
this preference, it will be called when the calendar is before the 
Senate. 

This may be under Rule VIII, when bills and resolutions that are not 
objected to by any Senator are taken up in their order and each 
Senator is entitled to speak once and for five minutes only upon any 
bill or resolution, But the Senate may upon motion and despite objec- 
tion proceed with such consideration. 

Or the bill may come up when the calendar is being called under a 
unanimous-consent agreement, when an objection by one Senator will 
prevent its consideration. 

Bills originating in and passed by the House of Representatives com- 
ing over to the Senate are handled in the same way as those originating 
in the Senate. 

Appropriation bills, which must originate in the House, are given pref- 
erence for consideration. All other bills must follow the regular 
course. 

When a bill passed by one House is amended in the other it is sent 
back. If the bill as amended is not satisfactory to the originating 
House the bill is sent to conference; that is, three members of the 
proper committees of each House, appointed by the presiding officer, 
meet together and try to reach a compromise. If this can be done, 
and it usually is, report is made by the conference committees of each 
House of the agreements reached, which report is nearly always 
accepted. 

The passage of a bill may be defeated, and is always delayed, by a 
filibuster conducted by one Senator or a group of Senators. 

A filibuster is waged by using all sorts of parlimentary tactics to 
delay a yote until the sponsors of the bill are compelled to let it go 
over. 

One filibuster lasted for 28 days before it wore out and the bill 
passed. 

On one day, during a filibuster, the roll was called 36 times. 
roll cali takes about 10 minutes, 6 hours were taken up. 

According to the rules of the Senate, a Senator having obtained 
recognition may hold the floor as long as he continues to speak. 

Robert La Follette, sr., of Wisconsin, holds the record. During a 
filibuster he spoke for 18 hours and 20 minutes, but he was interrupted 
many times by other Senators and did not speak continuously. 

Senator Reep Smoot, of Utah, holds the record for continuous speak- 
ing. He spoke for 11 hours and 35 minutes without stopping, and, it 
is said, without once changing his position at his desk. 


As a 
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During a filibuster the Senate is in continuous session, with no stops 
for sleep or meals. 

Filibusters are possible under Senate procedure because there is no 
rule limiting debate or requiring a Senator to confine his remarks to 
the subject before the Senate. 

Efforts have been made to adopt a rule limiting debate. Notably 
Vice President Dawes’s effort during his four years as Presiding Officer, 
but as the Vice President has no voice in debate and no vote except in 
case of a tie, he met with no success in his attempt to convert the 
Senate, although as he said in his swan song inaugural day, he went 
out of office unchanged in his own opinion. 

Probably a great part of the people believe such a rule should be 
adopted, but the fact is that a limitation would preclude a minority 
party from bringing many important matters to the attention of the 
country, and the Senate is the only public forum remaining where the 
minority has the right of free and unlimited debate. 

The Senate must, by a two-thirds vote, ratify all treaties with other 
nations which have been entered into by the executive branch of the 
Government before they are effective. These hearings are usually in 
executive session for fear some remark made in discussion might offend 
the other contracting governments, 

The Senate must confirm all presidential appointments, from Cabinet 
members to the smallest post office, except where the Congress has 
vested the appointment of inferior officers in the President, the courts, 
or heads of departments. The hearings on confirmations are also in 
executive session, 

During executive sessions the galleries are cleared and the doors 
closed, no record is kept of discussions, and Senators are not permitted 
to reveal what was said or how Members voted. 

Many Senators believe that there should be no closed sessions; that 
all proceedings should be open to the public. It is doubtful if any 
good is accomplished by closed sessions, as everything seems to get 
to the press anyway. Just how is not known, 

However, one good reason for closed sessions, if there be no other, is 
that with the galleries empty and the press excluded there are fewer 
and shorter speeches and the transaction of business is greatly 
expedited. 

There is not time to give more than an idea of the work done by 
individual Senators, 

Of the hundreds of letters to be answered. 

The many callers, friends, lobbyists, and jobseekers. 

The calls on heads of Government departments on behalf of a 
constituent. 

The constituent who needs railroad fare and who may or may not be 
honest. 

The three or four committee meetings a week of from 2 to 4 and 5 
hours each, 

The vast amount of reading he must do to keep informed on pending 
legislation. 

The work he may be doing on some bill he intends to introduce or 
has introduced. 

Speeches to be prepared for the Senate and in answer to the many 
outside calls, 

All this, and more, outside his attendance at sessions of the Senate. 

Taken all in all, a Senator who takes his duties seriously is an 
extremely busy man, spending more hours on the job than typical men 
in any other profession. 

And practically all the Members of the Senate do take their duties 
seriously and are honestly and conscientiously giving their best to their 
State and country. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEES 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
back favorably, without amendment, sundry resolutions giving 
authority to warious committees of the Senate to hold hearings. 
They are in the usual form. I ask unanimous consent for their 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolutions reported by Mr. 
DENEEN were read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 9) submitted ‘by Mr. Keyes on the 18th 
instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is authorized during the Seventy-first Con- 
gress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and 
to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had on any subject before 
said committee, the expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate;. and that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during any session or recess of the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res, 10) submitted by Mr. Oppie on the 18th 
instant, as follows: 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Mines and Mining, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in 
connection with any subject which may be before said committee, 
the expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may 
sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res. 11) submitted by Mr. Borax on the 18th 
instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in 
connection with any subject which may be before said committee, 
the expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may 
sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res. 21) submitted by Mr. Norris on the 22d 
instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenog- 
rapher, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject before said committee, the ex- 
pense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
any session or recess of the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res. 22) submitted by Mr. Warren on the 
22d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized, during the Seventy-first Congress, to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to re- 
port such hearings as may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit 
during any session or recess of the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res. 23) submitted by Mr. Roprnson of In- 
diana on the 22d instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions, or any subcommittee 
thereof be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, and to administer oaths and to 
employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res. 24) submitted by Mr. Nye on the 22d 
instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not to exceed 25 cents 
per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res. 25) submitted by Mr. Howett on the 
22d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Claims or any subcommittee thereof 
be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report 
such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which 
may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee or any 
subcommittee thereof may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate, 

A resolution (S. Res. 26) submitted by Mr. Brnenam on the 
22d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committce on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
or any subcommittee thereof be, and hereby is, authorized during the 
Seventy-first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in con- 
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nection with any subject which may be before said committee, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res. 28) submitted by Mr. Moses on the 23d 
instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send for persons, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer 
at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report such hearings 
as may be had on any subject before said committee, the expense thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during any session or 
recess of the Senate, 


A resolution (S. Res. 29) submitted by Mr. Reep on the 23d 
instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report 
such hearings as may be had on any subject before said committee, the 
expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


A resolution (8S. Res. 30) submitted by Mr. Capper on the 23d 
instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, hereby is authorized during the Seventy-first 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per 
100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res. 31) submitted by Mr. Norspeck on the 
23d instant, as follows: 


ResoWed, That the Committee on Banking and Currency, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized duging the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject which may be had before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 


A resolution (S. 


Res. 32) submitted by Mr. Jones on the 
23d instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, 
or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res. 33) submitted by Mr. Purrps on the 
23d instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads or any 
subcommittee thereof be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expénses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate. 


A resolution (S. Res. 34) submitted by Mr. Hare on the 
23d instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per 100 words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate. 
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A resolution (S. Res. 35) submitted by Mr. Warson on the 
23d instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, 
or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate. 

TARIFF HEARINGS 


Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. In the reading of the various resolu- 
tions I did not hear a resolution pertaining to the Committee on 
Finance. It may be that such a resolution has already been 
adopted. May I ask the Senator from Utah if it has been? 
Perhaps the Senator from Utah believed it would be unneces- 
sary to have hearings when the tariff bill came over here, but 
I wondered whether he had abandoned the prospect or thought 
of passing any tariff legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not going to follow the plan that was 
adopted by the Democratic Party in 1918. We are going to have 
some hearings. We are not going to choke the Democrats off, 
as the Republicans were in 1913, from any consideration of the 
bill before it reaches the Senate. I want to say to the Senator 
that I expect there will be a tariff bill passed at this session 
of Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is the first time the Senator has been 
negligent in getting a resolution through providing authority 
for holding hearings by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, that is all the Senator knows about it. I 
had it passed at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was my question, if a resolution had 
already been passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; at the last session of Congress, 
the same as I have had one passed at every session of Congress, 

Mr. HARRISON. It pertains to this session of Congress 
also? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does; and the reason for that was because I 
did not know just what might come up in the meantime, and I 
wanted to be in a position where I could call the committee 
together even if we did not have an extra session of Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am giad to get the information from the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois a question, if the Senator from Oregon 
will yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are all these resolutions in the usual 
form? 

Mr. DENEEN. 
usual form. 

Mr. FRAZIER and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I will yield first to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield to me to address a 
question to the chairman of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate? 

Mr. McNARY. I am glad to yield to the Senator for that 
purpose. 

Mr. REED. 


Yes, Mr. President. They are all in the 


I would like to ask the Senator, as chairman 
of the committee, why it should be necessary for all of the com- 
mittees to come in this way at the beginning of each Congress 


with separate resolutions? The result is that we run up a bill 
of several hundred dollars for printing when the whole matter 
could be covered by a standing rule of the Senate. I would 
like to ask the Senator if he knows of any reason why the 
matter of hearings should not be covered by a standing rule? 

Mr. DENEEN. No; except the precedent. Our committee re- 
ceives the resolutions and acts on them as they are sent to us. 

Mr. REED. The resolutions are all in the same form, are they 
not? 

Mr. DENEEN. They are in practically the same form, 

Mr. REED. And every committee has such a resolution in- 
troduced in each Congress? 

Mr. DENEEN. Yes. 
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Mr. SMOOT. They are the same, with the exception of the 
resolution pertaining to the Finance Committee. That is a 
little different in form from the regular form of resolution. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr, President, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee a question, if the Senator from 
Oregon will permit me. 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming for that 
purpose. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to ask, in response to requests 
that have reached me, whether there will be any public hearings 
on the proposed changes in the tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Wyoming I will state that the majority members of the commit- 
tee at a meeting held a week ago Monday, I think it was, decided 
that there should be no regular open hearings, but 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment until I finish. 
answer one Senator at a time. 

We decided at that time that there would be hearings by the 
committee; that if a Senator or Representative desires to have 
anybody come in and be heard, they could come in and be heard. 
But we do not want the 11,000 pages of testimony already taken 
in the House repeated in the Senate. If that were done we 
would not get any bill here until along toward fall. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Then, as I understand the Senator, the 
pian is to give opportunity for at least a reasonable presentation 
of appeals to be made to the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and if there is anything new that has not 
been heard by the House—and we are going to use the House 
hearings as a part of our hearings—we will be glad to hear it. 
If anything new has developed with reference to any item since 
the House hearings or different from that which was presented 
in the House hearings, we are perfectly willing that those 
persons should be heard. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McNARY. I ypield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand that at the meeting 
referred to by the chairman of the Finance Cemmittee the com- 
mittee did reach any conclusion with reference to the matters he 
discusses. It is true that the nmrajority members of the com- 
mittee indicated the course that they wished to pursue. It is 
true that the chairman indicated clearly his views upon that 
subject. But it is also true that the minority, there being pres- 
ent only three members of the minority at that time, indicated 
to the committee that they desired an opportunity to confer 
before they assented to the suggestions made by the majority. 
My understanding was that we agreed to that course, so that 
nothing has been definitely settled as yet. I understood the 
majority did not desire general hearings. I understood the 
majority did not desire, however, to preclude any member of the 
committee from asking and obtaining a hearing as to any specific 
item in the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Or Senator or Representative. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; or Senator or Representative... But I 
understood the majority desired that the hearings which were 
had at the suggestions of Senators or Representatives should not 
be open hearings; that the proceedings should be in the nature of 
executive hearings. To that we did not assent; from that we 
now dissent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator, so that there will 
be no misunderstanding—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I can not yield interminably. 
The matter is foreign to the business before the Senate, but I 
will yield for a brief period. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that there may be no misunderstanding I want 
to say to the Senator that all the hearings will be printed and 
will be placed upon the desk of each Senator. Whatever is 
said will be given to each Senator or Representative or anyone 
else who desires a copy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah simply means by 
that that the testimony will be taken down stenographically and 
printed and made public, but there will be no opportunity ac- 
corded for cross-examination of the witnesses or the representa- 
tives who may speak for an industry, nor will the hearings be 
open to the public? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee members can cross-examine. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In my judgment, and in the judgment of the 
minority, one of the most important matters in connection with 
any hearing is that it shall be public and open to the press and 
not simply that what the witnesses say shall be taken down and 
printed. 


I should like to 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina did not 
believe that in 1913. 

PRESENTATION OF GAVEL TO THE VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have been requested by H. A. 
Hamblin, representative of traveling salesmen, to present the 
gavel which I hold in my hand. It is contributed with all good 
wishes for the Vice President. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair accepts the gavel with 
pleasure, and will also state that he has several others in reserve. 

FARM RELIEF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S.1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] spoke at length on the farm situation. 
During the recent presidential campaign the Senator from Iowa 
was one of the ardent campaigners for and advocates of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Hoover for President. He campaigned in a dozen 
different States, especially in the agricultural States, on the 
supposition that something would be done for agricultural relief. 
He based his arguments during that campaign upon the record 
of Mr, Hoover as Food Administrator during the World War. 
At that time, as the Senator from Iowa stated on yesterday, 
President Hoover demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt 
that he was capable of handling the foed situation; that he un- 
derstood what was necessary to be done in order to regulate the 
prices of food products and to insure that the farmer should re- 
ceive the prices that were fixed by Congress for some of his 
products. Together with that record President Hoover, as a 
candidate, made certain statements as to farm conditions and 
what he thought should be done. 

The Senator from Iowa campaigned throughout the fall for 
Mr. Hoover on that basis and did effective work, I think. In- 
deed, I know he did, as he came into my State and made 
speeches there, and was favorably received. 

I, too, was out for Mr. Hoover last fall during the campaign, 
but I was not quite so enthusiastic, I am frank to say, as was 
the Senator from Iowa. There were certain things in connec- 
tion with the war-time Food Administration that, as a farmer, 
I did not approve. The price of wheat was fixed, but the prices 
of farm machinery and other commodities which the wheat 
farmers had to buy were not fixed, and they went skyward. 
Farmers were compelled to pay more than double the amount 
for their equipment that they had previously paid. That 
brought the price of wheat, even at the fixed price, below the cost 
of production in a great many cases, and it worked a hardship 
on the farmer. I am strongly of the opinion that had not the 
price been fixed on wheat it would have gone higher than it 
did; that we would have gotten a betier price for that com- 
modity ; that the farmers would have been more prosperous, and 
that that action, together with the deflation that came on 
afterwards, helped to bring about the present deplorable con- 
dition of the farmers. 

So I was not strong for Mr. Hoover, but in the campaign I in- 
dorsed him as between the two candidates. In my campaign 
speeches I gave my reasons for so doing. As between the two 
candidates, I thought that Mr. Hoover was the better choice. So 
I came out openly for Mr. Hoover, though I had a great deal of 
opposition from my farmer friends in North Dakota because 
of the attitude of the Republican National Convention at Kansas 
City last summer. 

Quite a large delegation of farm union members and some 
others from North Dakota went to that convention at Kansas 
City. They were insistent upon having in the national Re- 
publican platform a plank which they thought would insure 
agricultural legislation at the next Congress. In fact, they 
were so insistent that they were—well, they were considered a 
nuisance, and I was told that the police force of Kansas City 
were called out to quiet those farmers and show them their 

lace. 
. Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. FRAZIER. 

Mr, SMOOT. 
North Dakota has just made is unfair. When the farm dele- 
gation came to Kansas City the committee on resolutions was 
in session. When they came to the hall they came in a per- 
fectly orderly manner, No one at all objected to them coming 
in. There were some few words that I could not hear said 
among them, but I do not think they uttered a single solitary 
word which was in any way disrespectful. 


I am glad to yield. 
I think the statement which the Senator from 
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Mr. FRAZIER. No; I do not think they did. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions. I rose and said no doubt they had some members of 
their delegation who desired to speak as their representatives, 
and if they had, I would be delighted to have as many of them 
as they wanted come up on the platform and speak as long as 
they wished. I think five of them came up; they spoke as 
long as they wanted to speak, said just what they wanted to 
say, and then the delegation went out in an orderly manner. 
That is the history of it, no matter what may have been 
reported otherwise. 

Mr. FRAZIER. So far as that phase of the situation is 
concerned, I think the Senator is correct; that is the report that 
I received; but later on I was informed that the policemen 
did keep the farm delegation away from the convention hail; 
at least they were not allowed to attend the convention and 
were turned down on the propositions which they presented 
which had to do with farm legislation as set forth in the 
previous national platforms of both of the old parties. At any 
rate, the farmers went home from that convention very much 
dissatisfied. They were convinced that they had been siapped 
in the face and were not going to get anything at the hands of 
the great Republican Party. They even sent delegates down 
to Houston, Tex., to the Democratic National Convention, where 
they received apparently better treatment and succeeded in get- 
ting a plank in the Democratic platform which was more to 
their liking. 

The delegates came back home and advocated openly through- 
out the State that the farmers should vote for the Democratic 
nominee instead of for the Republican nominee. These people 
by the way were all my friends; they had been my friends in 
the past because I belong to their group. They are farmers, 
as I was before I became mixed up in politics. I was sympa- 
thetic with them and they were sympathetic with me; but in 
this instance they were very much displeased because I came 
out for Mr. Hoover as between the two candidates. 

As I have indicated, I had some difficulty to square myself 
with the farmers, especially those who had attended the Kansas 
City convention and those who had gotten reports of what had 
occurred there; and practically all of them over the State had 
obtained reports from some of the boys who had gone to Kansas 
City. I explained briefly why I was for Mr. Hoover; that I 
felt that he had the ability, judging from his record as Food Ad- 
ministrator during the war time, to handle great problems; that 
he had the ability to work out a solution of the farm problem if 
he was honestly interested, and I thought from his statement 
that he was; that I did not like some of Mr. Smith’s connec- 
tions—his Tammany connections, for instance—and his wet 
record, and that consequently I had chosen to advocate the 
election of Mr. Hoover instead of Mr. Smith. 

In explanation of my attitude I told a story during the cam- 
paign that, perhaps, it would not be out of place here to repeat. 
I did not want to be unfair or try to sail under false pretenses 
or anything of that kind, so I told them the situation was a 
great deal like that illustrated by the story of an Irish judge 
who had just heard a case in his court and was making his 
charge to the jury. He said: “ You will notice, gentlemen of the 
jury, that in this case there is a wide difference of opinion. The 
attorney for the plaintiff has made a very strong, forceful, and 
positive argument for his client. If you believe the attorney 
for the plaintiff, it is your duty to find for the plaintiff. On the 
other hand, the attorney for the defendant has made an equally 
strong, forceful, and positive argument for his client. If you 
believe the attorney for the defendant, it is your duty to find 
for the defendant; but,” he said, “if you are like me and do 
not believe a darn word that either one of them has said, then 
it is up to you to decide the case for yourselves.” I told the 
farmers that was a great deal the way I felt about it. I had 
given my reasons for my position, but that it was up to them to 
vote as they saw fit. . 

The result was that North Dakota was carried by Mr. 
Hoover by a fair majority, although there was quite a lot of 
money bet during the campaign that the State would go for 
Mr. Smith. 

I admire the frank statement made yesterday by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr], in view of the attitude which he 
took—and honestly took—during the campaign, in standing 
here on the floor of the Senate and making the statements that 
he did. In my estimation, it took a great deal of courage, and 
I think he is entitled to much credit. 

I had greatly hoped that President Hoover meant what he 
said in his campaign speeches and that something would be 
done that would be worth while for the farmer, but, judging 
from some of his recent statements, in his message to the 
Congress and in the letter to the chairman of the Committee on 
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Agriculture in opposition to the debenture plan, I have been 
forced to the conclusion that Mr. Hoover could not have meant 
what he said in his campaign addresses in regard to agriculture. 

In his message he referred to the fact, as the Senator from 
Iowa pointed out yesterday, that— 


With the creation of a great instrumentality of this character— 


Speaking of the Federal farm board that he proposes to have 
set up— 
of a strength and importance equal to that of those which we have 
created for transportation and banking, we give immediate assurance 
of the determined purpose of the Government to meet the difficulties of 
which we are now aware, and to create an agency through which con- 
structive action for the future will be assured. 


That statement, as I see it, can not be interpreted to mean 
anything other than that it was the President’s purpose to do 
for the farmers what the Esch-Cummins Railroad Act and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have done for the railroad 
eompanies. What have they done? They have taken into con- 
sideration all the expenses of the railroad companies, including 
the watered stock in their capital, and then have given author- 
ity through that law, passed by the Congress of the United 
States, to fix tariff rates for the railroads that will give them a 
fair profit over their expenses on their investment, including 
their watered stock. 

In the letter the other day to the chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee the President said that we must not do anything like 
passing the debenture plan, because, he said, it would stimulate 
overproduction if it reflected to the farmer the amount of the 
debenture, of which he was doubtful. That surprised me, 
because, if the President believes that the board that he himself 
is to appoint can not reflect back to the farmer the 21 cents a 
bushel that would be paid on export wheat, Mr. Hoover has not 
much faith in the board that he is to appoint; and if he has no 
faith in it, I am afraid no one else would have. A board with 
authority such as that board would be given certainly could see 
to it that the producer of wheat or cotton or any other product 
that was exported, if we had this debenture plan, would get 
every cent of the debenture provided for in that bill. 

The President, however, states in his letter to the chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee that if the debenture plan did 
work, if it did reflect the price back to the farmer, then it 
would stimulate overproduction. In my estimation, that is the 
most childish argument that could be made. According to the 
best figures we can get, during the past few years the farmers 
have lost approximately six and a half billions of dollars each 
year on their farm products. In other words, they have sold 
their farm products for six and a half billion dollars less than 
the cost of production during the past few years. That is to 
say, if the farmers are to be put on a paying basis, if they are 
to be given the cost of production and a fair profit, they must 
receive six and a half billion dollars more each year for those 
products than they have been receiving during the past few 
years. 

But the President says that will cause overproduction and will 
defeat the very purpose of the biil. The fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission gives the railroad companies a fair 
profit on their capital and cost of operation has not been the 
means of building many more railroads during the past few 
years; and if there should be an overproduction of farm prod- 
ucts there undoubtedly are ways to take care of it. 

Under the Canadian wheat pool regulations the farmer who is 
a member is obliged to pool his wheat with his organization. It 
is hauled to their own elevator or some local elevator. The 
wheat is shipped to the Canadian wheat pool. The wheat pool 
pays the farmer a certain percentage of the value of the wheat 
that day—about 70 or 75 per cent, as I recall, of the value of 
the wheat. Then the wheat is taken by the organization in this 
wheat pool and sold to the best possible advantage in an orderly 
market, spread out over weeks and months. 

When the wheat is finally all sold, not later than the close 
of the grain year, the farmer is paid the balance of the amount 
due him on his wheat. They even keep out about 2 cents a 
bushel, as I recall, for educational and organization work, 

The same plan could be used, especially in regard to our sur- 
plus of cotton cr wheat, if we had Government warehouses or 
warehouses controlled by this Federal farm board. They could 
take the cotton—the surplus cotton, at least—and hold it there, 
paying a part, say, 75 per cent of the world market at that 
time, and hold the balance, and, after selling it, pay the farmer 
whatever they got out of it, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. SMITH. I was interested in the statement that the 
Senator said was contained in the letter of the President to the 
chairman of the committee, that if the debenture plan worked 
it would increase the price, and an increased price would 
stimulate production. Is not the logic of that that anything 
that would raise the price would likewise stimulate produc- 
tion? And is not the logic of that to leave the situation as it 
is or to lower prices in order that there may not be over- 
production, and thus leave the farmer in his present condition 
or worse? 

Mr. FRAZIER. 
be drawn from it. 

Mr. SMITH. I submit that neither Members of this body 
nor parties elsewhere should attempt to force us into any such 
illogical position as that, If farm relief means anything, it 
means raising the price of farm products. If raising the price 
of farm products is going to cause overproduction, then we are 
doing a futile and an unpatriotic thing to stand here and talk 
about a problem which in its essence is, in one word, the un- 
profitableness of the present prices of farm products. They are 
too low. If we raise the prices it is said that we stimulate 
overproduction, and the farmers’ last condition is as bad as 
or worse than the one he is in now. We admit that the one he 
is in now is tragic and disastrous, and we propose to tell him 
that we are going to increase his price by a legerdemain and a 
subtlety that will not invite increased production, and the 
method by which it is proposed to do that is not apparent. 
It is not written anywhere. 

I wish the Senate would just face this issue as it is. Do we 
want to raise the price of farm products, or do we not? If we 
do, and if we are sincerely in earnest, it will not take us long 
to find some means by which to do it. We have found means 
to raise the price of our industrial products, and have estab- 
lished a supremacy in the world as to their prosperity, their 
vast volume of wealth, and their power to control their business 
even though the Government were to withdraw its support. If 
Wwe are in earnest, we can do this thing. If we are not, let us 
quit. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think the statement of the Senator from 
South Carolina is very logical and very apt at this time. The 
sad part of it is that while the President advocates a Federal 
farm board with a very wide latitude of authority, so far as I 
have been able to determine, he does not suggest anything that 
will meet the present emergency that the farmers are in. In my 
estimation, if the debenture plan were put into operation—and 
it was left optional with the board—if put into operation it 
would tend to meet the emergency that exists at the present 
time to the amount at least of half of the tariff on the imports; 
and that would help some. 

I have here a letter from the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. I presume all of you got the 
same letter. It is dated March 28, and is on the agricultural 
question. Naturally, the chamber of commerce are interested in 
the agricultural legislation. The president of the organization 
goes on to tell about what the directors of the 1,500 chambers 
of commerce and trade associations around over the Nation 
have been doing to study the farm situation and to try to reach 
some sort of a conclusion as to the remedy that should be advo- 
eated, and so forth. Some of the statements are quite inter- 
esting. 

Here is one paragraph: 


For the purpose of dealing with pressing, and ofttimes emergency, 
problems in the field of agriculture, we favor the creation of a Federal 
farm board— 


That sounds quite natural. Everybody is for a Federal farm 
board now—yes, even the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States— 


the members to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
and charged with considering the problems peculiar to agriculture and 
submitting its conclusions and recommendations to Congress from time 
to time, 


I can not see any other conclusion that can 


That perhaps would ultimately work out to the advantage of 
the farmers; but, Mr. President, an emergency exists. In the 
year 1926, according to the figures of the Department of Com- 
meree, 2,155,000 farmers and members of their families left 
the farms in the United States. In the next year, in 1927, 
according to the statistics of the same department, 1,900,000 
farmers and members of their families left the farms. They 
have been leaving the farms in the last five or six years at the 
rate of about 2,000,000 a year. They are leaving them because 
they can not make ends meet; because they have been starved 
out; because they have to go somewhere else to try to make a 
living for their families. An emergency exists; and if we are 
going to wait for a Federal farm board to work out the situa- 
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tion—which will undoubtedly take several years—and report 
back to Congress from time to time, as the president of the 
chamber of commerce suggests, millions more of farmers are 
going broke and out of business in the meantime, and by the 
time they get a system worked out there will be a system for 
the chain farms that undoubtedly will be organized. 

I had a letter just a day or two ago from a friend out in the 
State of California 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator spoke about the number of 
people who are leaving the farm because farming has become 
unprofitable. I should like to ask him, when they do leave the 
farm in the Senator’s section of the country, what becomes of 
the farms? Is there any market for it? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Absolutely none. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What becomes of it? 
hands of tenants? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Sometimes it is rented. Sometimes the man 
who owned the farm rents it from the man who foreclosed on it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it means a change from farm owner- 
ship to tenant occupation? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; and it means a great many vacant 
farms, too. Before the World War we had no vacant farms in 
North Dakota. They were all farmed. There was some raw 
land, of course; but practically all the farms that were under 
cultivation were farmed every year. Now, a good many of them 
are vacant. 

Mr, SIMMONS. So if that process goes on in the Senator’s 
country, as it is going on rapidly, probably very much more 
rapidly in my country, it will not be long before our farm lands 
are cultivated by tenants instead of being cultivated by farm 
owners? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is the situation exactly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that is a most serious situation; is 
it not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think it is. I think it is serious enough 
to warrant drastie action by the United States Congress at this 
time to meet that emergency. 

I started to speak of a letter I received from a friend of mine 
in California. He has lived out there for some five or six years, 
and has a little poultry ranch near one of the large cities. He 
tells me that he is making a living, but there is no money. in it. 
He said that just a few days before that they had had some sort 
of a community meeting largely of farmers and fruit growers 
there, discussing the farm situation. That was the problem 
that was uppermost in their minds. 

He said that from a comparison of notes by various members 
at that meeting, neighbors of his in that locality, it appeared 
that some of them had been foreclosed on, or some of their 
neighbors had been foreclosed on, and they had left the country. 
He mentioned the Bank of Italy. He said that if things kept 
on as they were, the Bank of Italy would soon have a chain of 
farms throughout California just as the Penny Store Co. has 
a chain of stores now. It seems as if that is what we are 
coming to, farming on a chain plan. Farms now are being 
foreclosed on by big insurance companies and big banking inter- 
ests or money lenders. They state that they are going to get 
good workers and farm the land. 

At a bankers’ association meeting in my State only a couple of 
years ago a member of a small bank got up and asked a ques- 
tion of one of the speakers, a very prominent banker. He asked 
him what the banks were going to do with the land they were 
forced to take in because the farmers could not make their 
payments. This banker said they did not need to worry about 
that. He said in substance: 


When we get this land, we will have to get the immigration laws re- 
pealed and let in some of those foreign people who are good workers, 
who are willing to get out and work from daylight to dark on the 
farms. They can make a go of it. That is all that is necessary. 
Then we will get the agricultural college to work out a scientific system 
of crop rotation, and we will insist that those men we employ use 
that scientific system, and we will get along all right. 


Senators, if that is what we are coming to, we will have to 
make the best of it, but in my estimation it is a serious situa- 
tion, and one so serious that we should pass drastic legislation 
at this time that will meet the emergency and save our own 
farmers. 

I want to read further from this letter of the president of 
the chamber of commerce. He is talking about cooperative 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


Does it go into the 
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organizations, and says that probably cooperative organizations 
are a good thing and the farmer should have them, but— 


in view of our membership’s commitments in other directions, this com- 
mitment in favor of cooperative marketing is to be interpreted as mean- 
ing that the chamber advocates measures in support of cooperative 


marketing that are not discriminatory against other forms of private 
enterprise. 


Mr. President, that is the whole trouble; it is impossible for 
Congress to do anything for the farmer without stepping on 
the toes of some special-privilege class for which we have legis- 
lated in the past. That is the whole trouble. As long as the 
Members of Congress, as long as the President of the United 
States, are willing to bow to the financial interests, and let them 
demand what they want and what they do not want, the 
farmers are not going to get anything that is worth while. 

This gentleman goes on: 


So essential does our membership consider adequate protection of 
agriculture for bringing greater stability to that industry, that recently 
it reaffirmed its commitment to include those branches of American 
agriculture subject to destructive competition from importations of 
foreign agricultural products and of benefit to any considerable section 
of the country. 


During the hearings before the Committee on Agriculture of 
the Senate there appeared a gentleman from the State of Cali- 
fornia by the name of Mr. Horst. He was a business man and 
a large landowner out in California; he had wide experience in 
business and also in farming. I had lunch with him while he 
was here and enjoyed very much his description of the situation 
out there and his testimony before the committee. 

The day we had lunch together he was talking about the 
amount of land he farmed there in California, and he said he 
hired men who were good workers. He did not have any white- 
collared foremen or engineers to run his ranches; he had men 
who would work, who knew what the farming game was and 
were willing to work themselves. On some farms they were 
doing fairly well, because they controlled the product from the 
time it was produced until it got to the ultimate consumer, and 
in that way they got fair prices for some of their stuff. 

He mentioned the name of a big firm out there who had some 
very fine fruit-farming land, and he said, “Do you know, they 
came to me and wanted to rent some of those very fine fruit 
farms to me, and I finally took them; and what do you suppose 
the rent was?” I told him I did not have any idea what it was. 
He said, “I will tell you. I did not pay any rent at all. Under 
the contract, for the first three years I was not to pay the 
owners of those fruit farms a single cent. After the third year 
I was to pay them a percentage of the profits if there were 
any.” That shows how profitable it is to farm and raise fruit 
out in the great State of California. 

In the testimony before the Committee on Agriculture Mr. 
Horst, in talking about the tariff situation, made this statement: 


One of the leading commercial exchanges of the United States recently 
came out with a recommendation to remove the obstacles in the way of 
importation of raw materials. Yet the only raw material that it can 
possibly refer to is the raw material of competitive American farm 
products, 


Mr. Horst told me himself that the man who made that state 
ment was the same president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce who wrote this letter to which I have just referred, 
and he said he knew Mr. Butterworth quite well and wrote him, 
but did not get any reply, wrote him a second time and did not 
get any reply, and then went to see him the first time he came 
here, but did not get any fair explanation about the matter. 
Now, the United States Chamber of Commerce are advo- 
cating putting a little tariff on the competitive farm products 
that are imported. I read another paragraph from Mr. Butter- 
worth’s letter: 


In spite of the handicaps which have beset American agriculture 
during the past eight years, it ts most encouraging to review the records 
of those farmers who have met these challenges successfully and have 
made increasing progress. 


Yes; any farmer who has met the situation existing during 
the past eight years and still has his head above water should 


be congratulated, of course. The chamber of commerce ap- 
parently takes the attitude that it is a question of the survival 
of the fittest, and if the farmer can not work out his own salva- 
tion and can not keep his head above the ground, let him go 
under. That seems to be the system the chamber of commerce 
is advocating. 

When people talk about the farmer working out his own 
salvation, it should be remembered that it is impossible, under 
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the handicaps he has to work under at the present time, the 
handicaps placed against the farmer by the United States 
Congress in passing special-privilege laws for the great interests 
which now control the markets in which the farmer is com- 
pelled to sell. If Congress would wipe out the special-privi- 
lege laws now on the statute books for the railroads, banking 
interests, the manufacturing interests, the Steel Trust, the oil 
interests, and the rest of the great interests, and curtail their 
great wealth and give us an equal chance, then perhaps the 
farmer could work out his own salvation; but when he is 
mortgaged as the average farmer is, when there are laws pro- 
tecting the special-privilege interests, as we have them to-day, 
passed by the United States Congress, and with the opposition 
that the farmers have in organizing cooperative organizations, 
it is impossible, with those handicaps, for the farmer ever to 
work out his own salvation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to ask the Senator if the bene- 
ficiaries of our tariff system, the great manufacturers of this 
country, who, whenever we are making a tariff bill here, ask for 
high protection, do not in their arguments asking for that pro- 
tection admit that they can not do what the Senator says the 
farmers should do—take care of themselves? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly they admit it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If they do not admit that unless the Goy- 
ernment comes to their rescue they will be overwhelmed by 
foreign competition and that they can not withstand that com- 
petition and prosper and live, and therefore they are asking 
help from the Government. Are they not in many instances the 
men who are opposing this relief for the farmers of the country? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think that is very true; I think they are 
opposed to it, but unjustly so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Are they not the very men who are saying 
we should let the farmer work out his own salvation? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is true. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. And survive or perish without any assist- 
ance from the Government, while they themselves admit that 
they can not work out their salvation unless the Government 
gives them what they call “ample protection”? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, the whole theory of the tariff 
system is the imposition of a tariff on manufactured products 
representing the difference between the cost of production 
abroad and the cost of production here in the United States 
owing to the difference in the cost of labor and the difference in 
the cost of the raw materials. I think the theory is all right 
if it will apply all around, but if it will not apply all around, 
it is all wrong, and under the present conditions it does not 
apply to the farmers as it does to the manufacturing interests. 

Senators will remember that right after the war wages in 
this country were high, having gone up to quite a high point 
during the war time, and raw materials were also higher, but 
over in the European countries they had just gotten through 
with the great war, the people were broke, the nations were 
broke, men and women were going hungry. They were willing 
to work for any kind of wages, at any job they could get. The 
factories were getting their raw materials very cheaply, and 
the wages they were paying were very low, and they were 
manufacturing products over there and sending them to the 
United States, paying the tariff, and underselling the American 
manufacturers. 

What happened? The great manufacturing interests came 
here to the United States Congress and said, “We must have 
a higher tariff in order to save our industries.” They got an 
emergency tariff law—I ask the Senator from Indiana if that 
is not correct—to take care of the situation, to raise the tariff 
on manufactured products so that they could compete with 
those foreign interests that were underselling them under the 
circumstances, and that emergency tariff, the highest that has 
ever been placed on manufactured products, is still in existence, 
or practically the same rates are still in existence. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator addressed a question to me. I 
have no desire to interfere with his splendid speech, which I 
am enjoying, but if he referred to the emergency tariff my 
recollection is that the emergency tariff was agricultural. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it did not have anything else in it at all. 

Mr. WATSON. It was at that time to relieve the exceedingly 
distressed condition of agriculture that we enacted the emer- 
gency tariff law, and it had nothing in it, as I remember it, 
but agricultural items. I call my friend’s attention to that 
fact. I have no desire to appear to be at cross purposes with 
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many of the things the Senator is stating, but with that one 
proposition I do desire to differ, 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
while it is true that the 1921 tariff act was called an agricul- 
tural emergency act, the manufacturers were here in 1922—— 

Mr. WATSON. They were. 

Mr. McMASTER. And accomplished everything the Senator 
from North Dakota just now said they accomplished. When 
agriculture was here, in 1922, asking for certain schedules 
upon agricultural products, they were denied those schedules, 
and in many instances the schedules they did receive were much 
less than the schedules for which they asked. 

Mr. WATSON. I want to make just this statement, if the 
Senator will permit me, to my friend from South Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield further. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator in his remarks referred to the 
emergency tariff and addressed the question to me, and I was 
simply answering to the effect that the emergency tariff was 
agricultural. It is quite true that in 1922 the tariff was agri- 
cultural and industrial both. That year the Committee on 
Finance picked up literally the emergency tariff rates and 
embodied them in the tariff act of 1922, with some additions. 
Of course, it is true, I will say to my friend, as he well knows, 
that in 1922 we did incorporate rates on all industries that we 
thought needed tariffs that were adequate to protect them in 
accordance with the doctrine of protection. I have no quarrel 
with the statement of the Senator, because I think what he 
said is literally true. We did attempt to protect both agricul- 
ture and industry in that bill. 

Mr. McMASTER. The point I want to make is that while 
you included the agricultural schedules in the tariff act of 1922, 
you did net give the farmers all the schedules asked for. That 
is the point I am making. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. SHORTRIDGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield further; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from South Dakota I 
want to say, and I said it on the floor of the Senate numerous 
tinres when the bill was up for consideration, that the rates in 
the tariff bill of 1922 were handed to the committee by the then 
Senator from Idaho, Mr. Gooding, who represented the farm 
bloe of the Senate, and those rates were put into that bill and 
adopted. 

Mr. McMASTER. I showed here in the debate a year ago 
last winter that the agricultural representatives were not given 
what they asked for. They asked for certain rates. The Sen- 
ator from Utah was one of the men who denied the rates the 
farmers asked for at that time. He said the then Senator from 
Idaho, Mr. Gooding, was on the floor of the Senate representing 
the agricultural interests. The Senator from Idaho made a 
speech an hvuar or two hours in length in the Senate asking for 
a tariff on hides and it was denied. He was the man who was 
making the request on the floor of the Senate. All of the 
requests and desires of the farmers were not complied with, and 
even if he was there representing and submitting those requests, 
they were not complied with. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator refers to one item and that is a 
tariff on hides. On that question we had a vote in this body. 
The duty on hides was voted against by the Senate. I voted 
with the Senator for a duty on hides. 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes; and the milkmen were before your 
committee and you denied the requests they submitted. The 
Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripge] made a speech of an 
hour here appealing for an increased duty on eggs. Was it 
granted? Not at all. It was denied. 

Mr. SMOOT. We gave the same rate on eggs that was given 
in 1921. That is what was asked and they got it in the 
emergency tariff. 

Mr. McMASTER. They did not ask that in 1922. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I recall the fact that the protec- 
tive-tariff Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] intro- 
duced a resolution in this body asking for a general reduction 
of tariff rates? I personally am what might be called a high- 
protective-tariff man. I recall the resolution of the Senator, 
and he perhaps may remember that I asked him to state or 
to designate one item in agriculture on which he thought the 
rates were too high. My recollection is that he declined for 
the moment and for all time to make reply and specify any 
one rate that was too high, 
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Mr. McMASTER. Of course, I wish the Senator from Cali- 
fornia would have stated the real language of the resolution. 
The resolution, as passed by the Senate, specifically asked for 
an immediate lowering of all excessive tariff schedules, and the 
whole object of the resolution was in justice to the farmers who 
had been denied certain rates they had asked for on agricul- 
tural products and as a protest against some of the viciously 
high rates that were accorded the industries of the country. 
We named some of those rates in the debate. We challenged 
the Senators who voted for the bill to defend those rates, and 
there was not a Senator who could defend the rates which 
we named in certain instances that were accorded to the indus- 
tries of the country. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They had been defended amply and 
conclusively, and the Senate had ratified the rates as reported. 
Sut I do not want to appear inaccurate. I still repeat that 
the debate took on a wide range, and in the course of it I 
inquired of the Senator from South Dakota if he would name 
any one rate on agriculture that was too high, and he declined 
to state. 

Mr. McMASTER. Certainly I declined to state that any rate 
on agriculture was too high, because I was asking for higher 
rates on agriculture, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In what particular did the Senator, 
during the colloquy between himself and me, make the reply 
which he now makes? Not one word. 

Mr. McMASTER. The record was clearly revealed at that 
time as to the attitude that the Congress took in reference to 
the requests made by agriculture in 1922. The whole debate 
showed that they had been denied the things they had asked for. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I had not intended to get into a tariff dis- 
cussion here. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
word further, please? 

Mr. FRAZIER, I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wis it understood that I agree with 
the Senator from South Dakota. I think that there are any 
number of agricultural items on which the present rates are 
not adequate. I hope those rates severally will be increased. 
I am not now called upon to designate the ones to which I 
refer, but I will mention the one item of poultry, for example, 
and there are many others. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I am glad to have the ex- 
planation of some of the Members who were here at the time 
of the so-called emergency tariff legislation. If it was called 
tariff legislation for emergency protection of farm products it 
was made necessary by the deflation brought on by the Federal 
Reserve Board and it was a woeful misnomer or at least it did 
not work out as it should, because it did not give the farmers 
anything like the protection that the tariff schedules give the 
manufacturing interests and it never has since that time. 

I want to give just another paragraph of this letter from the 
chamber of commerce: 


In order that our farmers may be supplied continually with helpful 
information which they can put to practical use in their farm opera- 
tions, our membership recommends, therefore, that adequate appropria- 
tions be made for continuing economic and scientific agricultural re- 
search by the Federal Department of Agriculture, and for making the 
results of such researches available to the farmers of the Nation. 


That sounds very nice. I was on a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture that held hearings a year ago last 
winter on a bill in regard to the fluctuations in the price of 
cotton that were purported to have been brought about by re- 
ports from the Agricultural Department containing predictions 
of the price and the supply of cotton. During the course of 
those hearings it developed that the reports sent out from the 
department had sometimes, at least, been untimely and incor- 
rect; that they had resulted in a certain cotton brokerage firm 
cornering the market on cotton, and undoubtedly that one firm 
made more money from cornering the market on cotton than all 
the cotton growers in the United States made in the same year. 

Under the present United States grain standards act, which 
was passed by Congress some years ago, wheat is graded not 
the way the farmers wanted it graded, according to its milling 
value, but is graded according to its weight, its color, its 
moisture content, the foreign material it contains, and so forth. 
In other words, the United States grain standards act was 
passed the way the millers and grain men wanted it instead 
of the way the farmers wanted it, and for the interest of the 
grain men and millers instead of for the interest of the farmer. 

There is a provision in that law which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to change those grades at any time by giving 
six months’ notice, I think it is, or at least a sufficient notice. 
Time and time again various Secretaries of Agriculture have 
been appealed to to change the grades, and to grade the wheat 


Mr. President, may I have just one 
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according to its milling value, according to the amount of flour 
and the quality of the flour the wheat will make, and the amount 
of bread and the quality of bread that the flour will make. 
3ut the grades have not been changed. 

For instance, under the present grading if there is above a 
certain amount of moisture in wheat, the wheat is graded down, 
perhaps, 10 or 15 cents a bushel; but the wheat is shipped 
down to the mill and the up-to-date mills have driers and dry 
the wheat. It is not an expensive process. If there is not suffi- 
cient moisture in the wheat, there is a certain amount of water 
sprinkled on the wheat before it is ground. In any event the 
wheat is all washed and scoured before it is ground in the up- 
to-date mills. But the farmer is penalized if there happens to 
be a littie too much moisture in the wheat. 

There is another penalty. If there is so-called foreign ma- 
terial in the wheat, inseparable material so called, the wheat 
is graded down. Up in the Red River Valley of the North they 
have a weed known as the King Head. It has a seed that has 
some four or five little points that make the top look like a 
crown, and so it got its name “ King Head.” Those seeds are 
about the size of a kernel of wheat, and when the weed first 
came in up there it was considered almost impossible to separate 
it from the wheat. In this grain grading the farmer who has 
a little King Head in his wheat has it graded down and often- 
times his wheat sells for 10 or 15 or 20 cents below the northern 
price because of that foreign material in the wheat. When it 
goes to the mills it is cleaned through their up-to-date processes 
with very little expense and all that so-called foreign material 
is taken out and the wheat is changed from low grade, as they 
buy it oftentimes up to dark northern, the highest grade there 
is; but the farmer is penalized because of these few seeds or 
so-called foreign material in the wheat. 

Another instance: If there is a little smut in the wheat, the 
farmer is penalized. Sometimes certain seasonal conditions 
bring about a little smut in the farmer’s crop and much of it 
goes into the wheat when it is threshed. The kernel of the 
smut, or smut ball as it is called, if unbroken is very light and 
will blow out with the fanning mill in the cleaning process to 
which the wheat is submitted. But if there is any smut in the 
wheat when it is taken to the local elevator the farmer is graded 
down because of that smut oftentimes 15 or 20 cents a bushel. 
The miller runs that wheat through his cleaning machine and 
blows out most of the smut. Any of it that is broken up, and 
which sticks to the kernel of wheat, is taken out by the process 
of washing and scouring through which the wheat goes before 
it is ground into flour. Under these Government grades the 
farmer is made the goat for the profit of the miller. 

I merely wanted to call the attention of the Senate to these 
statements from the United States Chamber of Commerce, be- 
cause they are the representatives of all the big interests of the 
United States. The President of the United States is explicit 
in his statement that these are not his personal views, but are 
the views entertained by the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; in other words, he states that he is 
indorsing the sentiment of the great business interests of the 
country; and according to their statements they are opposed to 
anything that will give the farmer equal opportunity with the 
business interests which they themselves represent. 

Mr. President, one of the sad things in the present situation of 
the farmers is the fact that the farmers have become dis- 
couraged; they feel that there is no hope. They have asked 
for legislation, and they have been promised legislation time 
after time. Oh, yes, in the party platforms in the last three or 
four presidential campaigns the farmers have been promised 
legislation for their benefit. Campaign speakers, candidates 
for office, have promised the same thing. The farmers were 
very much disappointed when the agricultural bill, which is 
known as the McNary-Haugen, containing the equalization fee, 
was vetoed by the President. They felt that that bill was a 
step in the right direction, and that it would work for their 
benefit, but it was vetoed. So, the farmers have become dis- 
couraged. Many of them now think that there is no use; that 
they will never get anything, or, at least, that it will not come in 
time to save them; that they will lose their farms before any 
action is taken by Congress which will be of any benefit to them. 
And it does look as if that was about the case. 

I received a letter this morning which illustrates the situation 
I think better than I can state it. The writer sends an edi- 
torial from one of the Hearst newspapers, or, at least, it is an 
editorial by Mr. Brisbane. I have not the date of the newspaper 
from which the editorial is clipped, but it was only a few days 
ago, for I myself remember reading it in one of the Washing- 
ton newspapers. This editorial states: 

Farmers are reading news from Washington this spring with childish 
faith, as city men read seed catalogues, 
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The city man believes that seeds really will produce tomatoes as big 
as his head. The farmer believes that a bill to spend $500,000,000 will 
really bring relief. 

Nothing will bring relief but different methods in farming, plus an 
opportunity for the farmer to borrow money when he needs it at a 
reasonable rate of interest. 

But banks will see to it that that doesn't happen, and if the banks 
don’t the Federal reserve will see to it, 

It’s bad policy to lend money to Americans that want to buy stocks 
for less than 15 per cent. 

It would be anarchy to make reasonable loans to farmers. 


That is an editorial written by Arthur Brisbane, who is sup- 
posed to be the highest-paid editorial writer in the world, and is 
commonly known as the best-informed man in the United States. 
He goes on to state: 


Meanwhile general business, which is systematized on a production 
basis, goes ahead in spite of usury that fattens on it. 

New building and engineering work contracted for in 37 States east 
of the Rocky Mountains last month amounted to $484,847,500, an in- 
crease of 34 per cent over February. 

Of the total, $197,172,000 were spent for residential buildings—an 
encouraging sign of prosperity. 


Yes, there is some prosperity; but it is not with the farmer. 
In addition to this editorial, the writer of the letter says: 


In addition it should be stated that farmers part with 8 per cent of 
their crop when they dump it in the elevator— 


Of course, this letter is written from North Dakota, and the 
writer is talking about wheat, which is our principal farm 
product in that State— 


profit for the elevator company. 

Terminal grain market so fixed now that farmers’ cooperative ele- 
vators can not make any money operating on a business basis. 

The farmers are paying $240 for a binder that it costs the Interna- 
tional Co. $85 to produce. Other implements in proportion. The Inter- 
national Harvester Co. use about 25 per cent of the sale price of their 
machinery setting up a system to crush competition, and they have been 
fairly successful. 

Yet the President and Members of Congress try to tell us the farmers’ 
plight can be remedied by cooperative marketing systems. 

Bunk! And the advocates of cooperative marketing systems know it 
is bunk. No other business could exist under the same handicap as 
the farmer works under. The prices the farmer bas to pay for machin- 
ery is an outrage. A 15/30 McCormick-Deering tractor costs less than 
$700 to build. It is sold to the farmer at $1,250 and freight from fac- 
tory. God save the farmer! President Hoover and Congress never 
will. Cut out the horseplay, adjourn, come home, and tell the farmer 
it’s all a joke. The farmer will find it out after a while, anyway. 

Elevator profit, 8 per cent; bank interest, 9 per cent; International 
Harvester Co. profits total of farmers’ crop, 20 per cent; running 
expenses got the rest. 

Moral: A man is a damn fool to be a farmer. 


{[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. President, that is about the way the average farmer in my 
State feels about the situation. A real emergency exists, and, 
in my estimation, it is of such magnitude as to justify the Con- 
gress of the United States in making every possible effort to save 
the great food producers of this Nation, the producers of the 
necessities of life, from going broken out of business, to keep 
the farmers as home owners in this Nation and not as a group 
of tenants and peasants. 

I think the emergency is so insistent that the Congress should 
empower the Federal farm board that is to be created under the 
pending bill to fix prices based on cost of production on the 
stable farm products as an emergency measure in order to 
enable the farmers to get on their feet in order to let them 
organize their cooperative organizations with which to handle 
their own markets a little later on. 

If an emergency existed during the war time that was suffi- 
cient to cause the Congress of the United States to fix the price 
of wheat, in my estimation the emergency is one hundred times 
greater to-day than it was during war time. If the Congress 
of the United States were justified in fixing prices during the 
war time on wheat, I believe there is a great deal more justifica- 
tion now for such action, because the farmers are in such con- 
dition that they are going broke by the millions each year, and 
something should be done to give them assistance. 

Mr. President, the farmers are asking no more under the 
debenture plan or under a price-fixing plan than have the manu- 
facturers asked and received at the hands of Congress in the 
past. The farmers are asking no more than the banking inter- 
ests have asked in the past and have received at the hands of 
Congress. If the farmers who produce the food products to 
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feed the Nation are not of as much importance as are the rail- 
road companies, which simply transport those products, if the 
farmers are not of as much importance to this great Nation of 
ours as the bankers and the manufacturers, nothing should be 
done for them; they should be left to work out their own salva- 
tion and become tenants and peasants; but, Mr. President, if 
those who produce the food products to feed the Nation, if 
those who produce the cotton and other essentials for the very 
life of our Nation, are to continue their activities in this great 
field, in my estimation Congress is justified in passing adequate 
legislation at this session of Congress which the President of 
the United States has called to take care of the emergency. 

The President felt justified, and I think he was justified con- 
sidering the character of the emergency, in calling this special 
session of Congress to aid in solving the farm problem; and I 
am mighty disappointed at the attitude the President has taken 
since the Congress has been called together. I can draw no 
other conclusion than that, apparently, he did not mean what 
he said during the campaign, and that he is opposed to farm 
legislation that will really meet the emergency and save the 
farmers from going broke, as millions of them will go broke, in 
my opinion, even if the Federal farm board as proposed by the 
pending bill shall be created. 

I believe the system proposed by this bill will help to some 
extent; it will help the cooperative organizations; but, as the 
farmer whose letter I have read stated, the cooperative organi- 
zations are not going to save the situation. We have had much 
experience in the Middle West and in the wheat-growing States 
with cooperative associations. Most of those cooperatives have 
gone broke and out of business because of the unfair, unjust, 
and criminal practices in which the chamber of commerce group, 
handling the farmers’ products, have indulged. So the farmers 
have largely become discouraged in their belief in the efficacy 
of cooperative organizations. So if we can have a Federal farm 
board that is honestly interested, and is given authority to go 
ahead and work out a marketing system, I am satisfied that it 
will be of great importance and a great benefit. But what I 
am afraid of, Mr. President, is that the marketing process can 
not be worked out soon enough to save the situation. The 
debenture plan, in my estimation, would be of great benefit. 

Oh, we have heard a great deal in the past about giving the 
farmers the same benefit of the tariff that the manufacturing 
industries receive, and yet, when we ask under the proposed 
debenture plan for just one-half of the tariff the President of 
the United States says that it will not work; that it is unsound, 
and that if it should work it would increase production and spoil 
the whole thing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator give me his idea as 
to what would be the effect under the debenture plan in the 
event that it should be met by countervailing duties abroad, pre- 
cisely as we should meet a similar situation under section 303 
of our tariff act if debentures were provided on crops in Europe? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not know what the result would be in 
that event. It might be that a tariff would be put on many 
articles; that possibly might happen. The President said he 
thought that it would be contrary to the so-called antidumping 
law. When the master of the National Grange, Mr. Taber, was 
before our committee I asked him that question—whether he 
thought the debenture plan would be affected by the so-called 
antidumping law that many of the foreign countries had. He 
said he did not think it would; he was satisfied that it would 
not come under that provision, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator permit me further? 
I am not thinking of the antidumping laws. I am thinking of 
the additional provisions in practically all the statutes of for- 
eign countries against so-called bounty-fed goods; and the lan- 
guage of those statutes seems to be so specifically in point that 
I am wondering whether we can hope to avoid them. 

For instance, let me give the Senator just one definition. 
Austria the law says: 


In 


Goods upon which a direct or indirect export bounty is granted shall 
immediately face a surtax equal to the amount of that bounty. 


If that were to be applied in reprisal for our export deben- 
tures, would the scheme work? I am simply asking, not con- 
troversially but for the Senator’s judgment as to the net result, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes, 


from North 















Mr. BROOKHART. 
the Senator, 

I was in Austria in 1923, at the cooperative congress, and I 
investigated that proposition to some extent. Austria will not 
enforce any such law against foods. They might against things 
that they produce, and all that; but they will not do it against 
farm products that go there from the United States because of 
the great necessity for them. They are not producing anything 
like enough to feed their own people. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It would be possible under their law, 
however? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It would be possible, of course, to put 
an embargo on all exports from the United States; but I can 
not see that that would make any particular difference to the 
farmers, because they are going to get the benefit of the 
debenture here on this side anyhow. The only thing that would 
make a difference to them would be if it should entirely break 
down the world market. 

I have said to the Senate that I favor a plan that will 
favorably control and influence the world market rather than 
the debenture plan; but as the next best thing, if we can not 
get that, if the President is not going to permit us to have it, 
and the Senate is going to surrender to his judgment and say 
that we will not buy and hold these products for a better price 
in the world market, then the next best thing for the farmer 
is this debenture. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask just one further question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota further yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the judgment of the Senator from 
Iowa, who has given a great deal of consideration to this prob- 
Jem, does he think that if European countries were to embrace 
an export debenture plan, section 303 of our tariff would permit 
us to establish immediately a countervailing duty to offset it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It might; yes; but it would not on these 
farm products, because we are not importing them. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Iowa is correct in his statement that under this debenture plan 
the amount of the debenture would be paid to the farmer re- 
gardless of the price at which his product sold abroad; and, of 
course, that, as has been stated here time after time, would be 
a sort of subsidy; but that is nothing new. We have subsidies, 
and have had for a long time, for the manufacturers, and still 
have for the manufacturers; and in my estimation the Congress 
of the United States could not be prevailed upon to do away 
with the subsidies that we have had for the manufacturing in- 
terests for years and years, or to do away with what practi- 
cally amounts to a subsidy for the railroad interests; and if we 
did pass such a measure at this special session the President in 
the White House at the other end of the Avenue would veto it 
at once. And yet, as the Senator from Iowa pointed out yester- 
day, in one of his campaign speeches last fall the candidate at 
that time said, as I recall, that he did not see anything wrong 
in the Government spending a few hundred million dollars to 
put agriculture on its feet. 

Mr. President, I want the Members of the Senate to under- 
stand that I never have advocated this debenture plan. I have 
always been opposed to it; but as an emergency proposition, 
if we can not get anything better, I think it would be of some 
assistance. It is put in this bill as an emergency proposition. 
The board are given authority to put it into operation if they 
see fit. I believe it would be of some help; but, unfortunately, 
it is quite apparent that a measure of that kimd can not be 
passed at this time. 

Of course, we have had some farm legislation that undoubtedly 
has been of some benefit to the farmers; but, as has been 
stated many times, a great deal of that legislation supposed to 
be for the benefit of the farmers has been put into operation by 
boards that were interested in everything else besides the 
farmer. The Federal farm loan act has been of some benefit. The 
Federal farm-land banks undoubtedly have reduced the rates of 
interest on farm loans from what they used to be under the old 
system. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRAZIER. But the rates are not low enough yet. 

The VICE PRHSIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has stated the proposition 
I wished to inquire about. While the bank has lowered the 
rates below what they were, yet it has not lowered them to 
anything like the level at which they should be under the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. 


LXXI——34 


I think I can answer that question for 
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Mr. FRAZIER. No; if the farmers are going to be put on a 
parity with other interests, then either the special-privilege 
legislation that we have enacted in the past should be repeaied, 
or the farmers should be given their share of this special-privi- 
lege legislation. If the Federal reserve act is to stand—and, 
bluntly speaking, as I see it, under the Federal reserve act the 
Congress of the United States turned over to the Federal Re- 
serve Board the credit of the Nation—and if the Federal farm- 
land bank is to function for the benefit of the farmers, that 
board should have similar authority with the Federal Reserve 
Board, so that the farmers could take advantage of the cheap 
Government credit, too. The intermediate credit banks have 
been of some assistance in some cases; but the trouble is, as the 
president of the chamber of commerce suggests here, they seem 
to function in such a way as not to interfere with the regular 
order of business, not to interfere with the bankers and the 
money loaners. 

I have here a letter that I put in the hearings that I want 
to read in regard to the intermediate credit banks. 

A farmer up in my State—in one of the best parts of the 
State, too—was farming 800 acres of land. He was a renter, 
but he had a big force of machinery and horses and quite a lot 
of livestock. He needed some money and he borrowed $1,000 
from the intermediate credit bank through his local coopera- 
tive association. Of course, he had to take stock in the local 
organization in order to get the loan. That is part of the system. 
It cost him about 74 or 7% per cent without taking into 
consideration the stock that he was forced to buy, and after he 
bought that stock I think the loan cost him probably about 8 per 
cent. But, at any rate, when his year’s time was up, which 
was during the past winter, he could not pay his loan; and he 
got the secretary of the local organization to ask for an 
extension for another year. 

It seems that this farmer had sold one or two of the cattle. 
I do not know what the reason was; I presume his family was 
hungry and he had to butcher a steer for beef during the 
winter, and perhaps he sold another beef “critter” to get a 
little money with which to buy groceries. At any rate, he had 
sold a little of this mortgaged property and spent the money, 
and, of course, that is contrary to law; and while there was still 
plenty of security, yet the intermediate credit bank felt that 
they could not extend any further credit to this man on those 
terms and they would have to punish him a little. So they said 
the only terms on which they would renew the loan would be if 
he would give a crop mortgage in addition to the mortgage on 
his machinery, horses, livestock, and all the cattle he had. If 
he would give a crop mortgage on his 800 acres of crops in 
addition to all these other things, they would renew the loan. 

The farmer absolutely refused to do that; and he said that 
under those conditions, if that was all the cooperation he could 
get from a so-called Government intermediate credit bank, he 
would call a sale, sell off a part of his machinery, a part of 
his horses and cattle, and move to Canada. He called a sale, 
sold off the oldest of his horses and the oldest of his machinery, 
but saved the best of his farming equipment and took them to 
Canada with him. He got a little over $2,000 for his sale of a 
part of the security on this loan. He paid off the intermediate 
eredit bank, took the balance that was left and the best of 
his horses and machinery, and went to Canada, where he said 
he thought he might get some cooperation from the Government 
in his farming operations. 

Mr. President, I have spoken longer than I expected to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. He is enthusiastic for the bill, is‘he? Is the Senator in 
favor of the farm relief bill as presented? 

Mr. FRAZIER. The bill that we have? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, Mr. President, I am for anything—any- 
thing that has the slightest hope for farm relief. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is this one? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is what they say, and I am for ft. 
The President says we must get started, and I agree with him. 
We have been altogether too late in getting started. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the debenture plan should be left out 
of the bill, would the Senator still be in favor of it? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, yes; I should still be in favor of it, 
although I do not think it would begin to accomplish what we 
hope it will, or what it would accomplish with the debenture 
plan in it. I do not think it will meet the emergency that now 
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exists; but it is a start and a step in the right direction, so let 
us do it if we can not get anything better. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator does not agree with the 
Members of the House who seem to be enthusiastic for the bill 
without the debenture plan, and who seem to prophesy that if 
it is passed there will be real relief for the farmer? Does the 
Senator take a different view? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am afraid the relief would be so slow in 
coming that the great bulk of our farmers who have farmed for 
practically their whole lives, or many of them, at least, millions 
more of them, would go broke before the relief would come. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator regard the bill as a 
price-fixing bill? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not. I think we would be justified in 
passing a price-fixing bill under the circumstances, as an emer- 
gency measure, for two years’ time, say, until the cooperative 
organizations can be organized under this Federal farm board 
to take care of the marketing of the farm products. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, as I have read the debates 
in the House, I have been impressed by the fact that the 
advocates of the House bill, which does not have this debenture 
plan in it, regard it as a very useful bill because it does give 
the board, in effect, the power to fix prices, and I would like 
to know if the Senator takes the view that that is wise. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have not understood it that way, and the 
President, as I recall, has gone on record as opposing anything 
that would have a tendency to fix prices. 

Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose the Senator, in accordance with 
his notice, is about to move a recess at this time. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator intend to move an adjourn- 
ment or a recess? 
Mr. WATSON. 

take a recess. 

Mr. NORRIS. Until the completion of the exercises in mem- 
ory of the late Senator La Follette? 

Mr. WATSON. No; until to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has occurred to me that in order that ab- 
sent Senators who would like to go with us to the exercises 
might be informed we ought to have a quorum of the Senate 
before the recess is taken. If the Senator from Indiana does 
not object, I would like to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly; I would like to have a quorum 
call. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
3urton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
utting 
Tale 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 


Fess 


It is the intention to move that the Senate 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Jobnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

Mr. SCHALI. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SuipsTeaAp| is ill at the Johns Hopkins University Hospital. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I had intended to-day to ask 
ubanimous consent to lay aside the unfinished business in order 
that we might take a vote on the so-called Heflin resolution ; 
but that could not be done, because the Senator from North 
Dakota wanted to conclude his speech, which was entirely 
proper ; but to-morrow I shall ask the permission of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, that I may request unanimous con- 
sent temporarily to lay aside the unfinished business in order 
that we may take a vote on the resolution to which I have 
referred, 


King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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RECESS 
Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 1 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, April 26, 
1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


ACCEPTANCE OF STATUE OF Rospert MARION La FOLLETTE 
[The proceedings in Statuary Hall are printed in the Recorp by direc- 
tion of Senator Grorcp H, Mosgs, Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Printing] 


The unveiling of the statue of Robert Marion La Follette, of 
Wisconsin, in Statuary Hall in the Capitol, Washington, D. C., 
on Thursday, April 25, 1929, was held pursuant to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 4, Seventy-first Congress, first session, which 
is as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the thanks of Congress are presented to the people of Wisconsin 
for the statue of Robert M. La Follette, her distinguished son, whose 
name is so honorably identified with the history of the State and of 
the United States, 

Resolved, That this work of art by Jo Davidson is accepted in the 
name of the Nation, and assigned a place in the old Hall of the House 
of Representatives already set aside by act of Congress for statues of 
eminent citizens and that a copy of this resolution, suitably engrossed 
and duly authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin, 


The assembly was called to order at 2 o’clock p. m. by Senator 

Rosert M. La Fouverre, Jr., of Wisconsin, the presiding officer. 

Senator La Fo.terre. Fellow citizens, the first address in 

connection with the unveiling of the statue of Robert Marion La 

Foilette, presented by the people of the State of Wisconsin, will 

be delivered by Dr. R. A. Eustace Haydon, of Chicago University. 
ADDRESS BY DR, A. EUSTACE HAYDON 


Doctor Haypon. Ladies and gentlemen, twenty-four hundred 
years ago a Chinese philosopher, speaking of political great- 
ness, said: 

He who when caiied to office practices his principles for the good of 
the people and when disappointed in that practices his principles alone, 
he whom riches and honor can not corrupt, whom poverty and mean 
position can not make swerve from principle, whom power and force 
can not make bend, he is worthy to be called truly great and courageous, 


These words, I think, 2,400 years old, might be written with 
perfect truthfulness in every syllable beneath the statue of 
Robert M. La Follette. 

He is lost, but he still lives, because nature has a way of 
preserving precious values, either the creations of her sons or 
her sons in name through all the centuries. Sometimes their 
lives are woven into the very texture of the world. Nobody 
knows now who it was that first taught man to use fire. No- 
body knows who taught man first to make tools or to domesti- 
cate animals or to use the tillage of the soil for food. More, 
nobody knows who it was who first taught man the values of 
mutual aid and cooperation and friendship and loyalty. And 
yet these unknown contributors to the values of human life have 
woven themselves into the very structure of the civilization by 
which we live. Some are preserved by name because they have 
been enshrined in the hearts and love of men, not because 
they have been great teachers of the military art, not because 
they have been triumphant conquerors, not even because they 
have been great rulers; they who are preserved are men who 
have been the thrusting spearhead of human battling for values 
of living. It is the great sages and seers and prophets of the 
ideal who have been held enshrined in the hearts of men; and 
among them Robert Marion La Follette has won for himself 
a secure place. 

The roots of his life ran back into the rich soil of human 
values. He felt the pulse beat of the heart of humanity; into 
his life there came up the cry of those who were in need, so 
that he became the voice and crusader of that age-old urge of 
men for larger life, larger freedom, larger beauty of expression 
and nobler civilization. 

If I were to gather his life together into a single sentence, I 
would say that the philosophy of it is woven around about this 
one principle, that, directed by knowledge and good will, gov- 
ernment should be the instrument of human progress. There is 
nothing new in that stated as a principle, but in the way he 
interpreted it and the way he lived his life in expressing it there 
was a new principle involved. He was indeed the expression 
of a new humanism in government, Government had been for a 
long time the instrument of power. The tribal chief, the priestly 
authoritarian, the absolute king—all had been challenged. The 
aristocracies of birth were gone, but in their place during his 
lifetime a new tyranny arose, the tyranny of economic power 
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that, to his sympathetic vision, seemed to threaten freedom and 
opportunity for life in this land which claims to be the home 
of freedom and of opportunity for the common man, When he 
asserted the principle that statecraft should be an instrument, 
for social amelioration, that government should be used as the 
guardian ard servant of the values of human life he worked 


along two lines: He wove together understanding and the love | 


of man. Over and over again he said, “He who would be a 
reformer and seeks to bring about a new order of society must 
come equipped with a thorough knowledge of the facts upon 
which the established civilization is based. Therefore, a 
thoroughgoing and uncompromising progressive program may be 
legitimate business as well. Not law, not opinion, not even con- 
the concrete facts of concrete situations.” So we found that 
always when he was battling for his principles he came ready 
with facts. He reveled in facts. This is a new scientific 
technique, the method of scientific analysis under whose white 
light of understanding all problems come out clearly; grounded 
in a love of human values, knowledge may then be woven into ap 
intelligent technique of government. 

Because he stood for these two things he found himself al- 


He was battling for the poor, for the worker, for those who 
were oppressed, for everyone about whom the entanglements of 
an increasingly complex civilization were weaving their web. 
And just because he faced the facts of life situations he found 
himself arrayed against all who would thwart human freedom, 
against special privilege, against power in high places, against 
these new aggregations of economic might. He challenged them 
in the name of man; he challenged them with understanding 
and the power of accurate knowledge. Supported by tacts, his 
heart attuned to the values of life, he was able to forecast the 


hope that knowledge and love woven together might create for | 


America a new statecraft, a statecraft that would solve prob- 
lems in the light of understanding of the needs of men and make of 
government, therefore, the instrument of human progress. 

Some time the governments of the world will grasp that 
vision; the day will come when government will really be 
lighted up with the eyes of science and assume responsibility 
for the distribution of the world’s goods intelligently to the 
masses of folk, when wealth will be common wealth, when 
governments will be oriented around social values, when hu- 
manity will be supreme over property. When that day comes— 
and it will surely come—then men will know that this em- 
battled prophet of the new era stood in Wisconsin and in Wash- 
ington as a pioneer fighter for the dawning of that day. [Ap- 
plause.] 

There are times when any such fighter finds himself battling 
alone. That is the test of a man’s sincerity; that is the su- 
preme trial of a man’s integrity. Can he stand practicing his 
principles alone? The greatest of all the sons of men are they 
who have stood steady at such times, 

You think at once of these lonely great ones gone. 

A sage.of ancient Athens with a little company of his disciples, 
dying, numbed with the hemlock, smilingly standing true to his 
ideals; a seeker after truth put to death by the State and refus- 
ing the opportunity to flee. 

The great Confucius trying to find a way of political recon- 
struction in his disordered and disturbed China, driven out of 
the State of Lu, hounded out of the State of Wei, standing witb 
his disciples loyal to his ideals; a lonely Gallilean daring in the 
name of the folk, in the name of the lowly and outcast people te 
challenge the authority of priest and prince, to challenge church 
and government in the name of man, deserted by His people, 
deserted by His disciples, taking His lonely way toward a cross 
on the hill. This is the test, and more than once Robert Marion 
La Follette faced that test, a lonely fighter with the clouds dark 
about him, misunderstood, deserted; but despite desertion by 
those he loved and for whom he labored, he held steady. In the 
darkest period of war madness he said, “ Trust the people; you 
can always trust the people when you give them the facts.” 
“Not gentle was his war with fate, and yet he borrowed no 
man’s sword.” He was one “ Who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward, never doubted clouds would break.” 

It is a beautiful thing that he kept his faith. 


he lived to see the clouds parted and the sunlight of vindication 
light up his magnificent head in that glorious day when he 


came forth once more to battle for his principles in a new | 


onslaught against old evils. 

We need him desperately to-day. In this age as never before 
titanic forces are ever toying with the spirit of man. Round 
about us these wild energies are playing loose with no reign of 
good will and no reign of intelligence over them. 
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It is a still more | 
beautiful thing that he kept his faith in the common folk and that | 
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The old anchors are drifting. The old social securities are 
going. The old guaranties no longer hold. In all phases of our 
social life, in every realm of the order of the modern world 
the nice, cozy conventional securities of the past are challenged 
and broken and destroyed. Philosopher and educator, scientist 
and economist, poet and writer, all are combining to-day to say 
to us, “Unless somehow we can lay the control of spiritual 
idealism over these terrific forces of the economic life of the 
modern world, civilization is doomed—that civilization which 
it has taken 3,000 years to build.” 

The spirit of man somehow must lay hold of science and 


| technology and material power in order to harness these to the 
the safe basis of betterment not only for the public but for all | 


chariot of human values. Somehow the world must be made 


| to serve the values of life; and if Senator La Follette were here, 
stitutions can convince people; they can only be convinced by | 


if his clear vision could view the human scene, his whole long 
life’s labor tells you where he would stand. He would be 
wrestling with these problems, even as he always did before. 
And so there is one thing only we may do: We may embody 
his spirit; we may give him immortality in our lives; we may 
consecrate ourselves to his ideals; and if we will, then we shall 
honor him truly, honor him not only in statues of stone but in 
our lives; not only in our love-weighted words of praise but in 


| a civilization and culture made beautiful for the life of man. 
ways down among the people because the problems were there. 


[Applause. ] 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN J. BLAINE, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
WISCONSIN 

Senator La Fotterre. The Hon. Jonn J. Biarne, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin, will present the statue on behalf of 
the State. [Applause.] i 

Senator BLarnge. Senator La Forterts, ladies and gentlemen, 
nearly 40 years ago the State of Wisconsin presented the first 
of the two statues which each State has been invited by Con- 
gress to place in this historic hall in the Capitol of our Nation, 
that of Pére Jacques Marquette, a pioneer, an explorer, and a 
humanist. 

To-day it presents the statue of Robert Marion La Follette, 
the outstanding figure of its recent history, and a pioneer, an 
explorer, and a humanist. This marble figure stands as evi- 
dence of Wisconsin’s acknowledgment of her love for him as 
he loved his native State. It is a token to the people of 
America, whom he served, from the people of Wisconsin, acting 
through its legislature, which, by unanimous vote of both 
branches thereof, and under unanimous consent, gave it, on 
June 24, 1925, in commemoration of his service and his memory. 

Separated as were Marquette and La Follette by more than 
two centuries in time, and engaged in radically different lines 
of work, the lives of these two citizens of Wisconsin yet present 
many parallels, and both typify the ideals and aspirations of 
the people of our State. 

Both men were of unsullied character, beloved by all who 
knew them. Both possessed undaunted courage. Both were 
pioneers in the truest sense of the word—the one in the field 
of exploration, the other in the field of government. But 
most closely parallel were the ideals which inspired both of 
these men whom Wisconsin, in the language of the statutes, 
deems “worthy of this national commemoration.” Marquette 
voluntarily left a place of scholarly seclusion in France to 
carry the message of the lowly Nazarene to the savage Indians 
in the heart of the wilderness and lost his life in this enter- 
prise. La Follette devoted his life to publie service, not for 
his own advancement but in the spirit he well expressed in his 
introduction to The Making of America: 


It is a glorious service— 

He said— 
this service for the country. Each one should count it a patriotic 
duty to build at least a part of his life into the life of his country, 


to do his share in the making of America according to the plan of 
the fathers. 


Both Marquette and La Follette were inspired by the love 


of their fellow men. Marquette saw the squalor and savagery 
of the Indian and gave his life to the effort to elevate his 
lowly brother. La Follette saw that there has “been only one 
issue in all the history of the world.” That issue, as he put it, 
“has been between those who labor and those who would con- 
trol, through slavery in one form or another, the laborers. 
The supreme issue, involving all others, is the encroachment of 
the powerful few upon the rights of the many.” Grasping 
this truth, he devoted his life to the restoration of representa- 
tive government and the advancement of the common men. 

An.able lawyer, a great orator, started on a brilliant career, 
he had the courage to defy the political machine and to risk 
oblivion. Neither the power of wealth nor threat ever deterred 
him from his course. When, in the hysteria of war, his 
enemies falsely represented him, and led even some of his 
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closest friends to doubt and desert him, he yielded not his 
convictions, and in that trying time, practically alone among 
public men, ever fought the battles of those who sacrificed, 
and for peace and understanding. 

Even his enemies paid him the tribute that no one was ever 
in doubt where La Follette would stand on any public ques- 
tion. He stood always with the common people. He under- 
stood them. He never betrayed them. He loved them, and 
on his deathbed uttered these last words, which for generations 
will be an inspiration to all sons and daughters of Wisconsin: 

I am at peace with all the world, but there is a lot of work I could 
still do. I don’t know how the people will feel toward me, but I shall 
take to the grave my love for them which has sustained me through 
life. 


Robert M. La Follette has to his credit a great many out- 
standing accomplishments. I shall not undertake to recount 
them all or treat them fully. Probably no other American of 
the last generation was so closely connected with so many im- 
portant developments in our history. 

As Governor of Wisconsin he sponsored and put through the 
first state-wide primary by which popular opinion and popular 
vote determined nominations. He modeled the first effective 
railroad rate regulation law, besides antipass, railroad taxation, 
banking, civil service, and labor legislation. 

In his 20 years as a United States Senator he fought success- 
fully to abolish slavery on American merchant ships and se- 
cured a limitation of the hours of service of railway employees. 
He was the champion of the rights of the Indians and the 
most practical and effective of all advocates of conservation. 
To his courage and his initiative this country owes the recovery 
of its great naval oil resources, which had been bartered away 
by corrupt public officials. He was the unceasing foe of monop- 
oly. He was a lifelong advocate of woman suffrage. He cham- 
pioned the popular election of United States Senators, the 
initiative and referendum, and the recall, to give the people a 
more effective voice in their government. 

He fought relentlessly against corruption and rendered an 
inestimable service to the cause of decency and good govern- 
ment in bringing to light the excessive and unlawful use of 
money in senatorial elections, resulting in the expulsion or res- 
ignation from the Senate of those who owed their positions to 
the shameful use of corrupt funds. 

He rendered no less valuable service in his many battles for 
freedom of speech and liberty of the press and against espionage 
and censorship. He was the outstanding opponent of militarism, 
and of all men of his generation was the most effective advocate 
of cordial understandings with Latin America and all other 
nations. 

He gave to his alma mater, the University of Wisconsin, the 
ideal of service to all of the people. He was the inspiration of 
scores of young men who have caught his spirit and are carry- 
ing on his work. He was the recognized leader of the progressive 
movement in his State and Nation and made its influence felt 
upon every public question. 

In 1924 he fearlessly launched an independent candidacy for 
the Presidency on the most advanced platform ever presented by 
a major candidate to the American electorate. Despite the hand- 
icap of meager funds, and abuse and misrepresentation seldom, 
if ever, paratleled in the history of this country he was the 
choice of 5,000,000 of his fellow countrymen. 

His was a full life, and a life marked by many successes. 
But greater than all these were his ideals and the vision he gave 
to men. 

Though directed in a different channel, his was essentially 
the same ideal as that which inspired Marquette. Its founda- 
tion is the intrinsic worth of the human soul; its fruitage, love 
and faith in man. In a crassiy material age LA FoL.Lerre ever 
visioned men above money. He was not unconcerned about the 
material prosperity of his State and Nation and ever respected 
respectable property rights, but he held steadfastly to the ideal 
that the purpose of mankind is to develop mankind. His view 
was, “Industry exists for man, not man for industry.” 

It is this point of view that the people of Wisconsin deem the 
greatest of La Follette’s contributions to the country he loved 
as few men have ever loved their country. He was beloved by 
them as no other man in the history of the Commonwealth, and 
his influence is undying. In the words of the gifted Wisconsin 
poet, William Ellery Leonard, written on the occasion of Senator 
La Follette’s death: 


In the Valley of Decision 

Down the Road of Things-that-are, 
You gave to us a vision, 

You appointed us a star, 
And through Cities of Derision 

We followed you from afar. 
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On the Hills beyond To-morrow, 
On the Road of Things-to-do, 

With what strength of hand we borrow 
As we borrow soul from you, 

We know not sloth nor sorrow 
And we build your vision true. 


The people of Wisconsin like to think of Senator La Follette 
as the embodiment of the spirit of the State. 


He was one of the great souls who has made the planet different and 
better, one of these great spirits who has turned the current in the direc- 
tion of the ideal dreamed by all the prophets of the ages. 


[Applause. ] 
UNVEILING OF STATUE 


Senator La Fo.Lette. The statue will now be unveiled by 
Robert La Follette Sucher and Marion Montana Wheeler. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The statue was thereupon unveiled. 


ADDRESS BY MR, PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE 


Senator La Fortetre. The next address will be delivered by 
Philip F, La Follette. [Applause.] 

Mr, La Fottette. Ladies and gentlemen, the family of Robert 
M. La Follette is profoundly grateful to the State of Wisconsin 
for the placing of this statue in the Capitol of the Nation as 
an expression of the appreciation of his public service by the 
people of his State. 

Many of you were his intimate friends and associates. We 
share common experiences intertwined with his life and our 
own. For most of us this statue is a symbol, not of an indi- 
vidual but of a life—a life lived with such intensity and fullness 
that it blended with that of his fellow men. For deepest feel- 
ing there is no language nor any oratory. Were we alone con- 
cerned, no words need nor would be said. Our tribute and 
thanks would be expressed in the only language possible—the 
eloquence of silence. 

Nothing that could have been done by his State would have 
given him deeper satisfaction. His life spanned the generation 
which created and the generation which now constitutes the 
United States. His nature combined elements from both—a 
certain classical taste for the traditional in art, oratory, and 
life, solidly grounded in appreciation of the vitality and impor- 
tance of realities. 

He first took me through this hall. He knew that crities 
found fault with some of these statues as works of art. But 
it was not in that spirit he viewed them. His background 
and his intimate knowledge of history made him venerate not 
the statues but the lives they commemorated. Washington, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Jefferson, and the others were not just names, 
Each stood for a definite, vital force in the creation of a 
nation and the preservation of its ideal of human liberty and 
democracy. 

To have been selected by Wisconsin to occupy a place here 
among those who sought to build and preserve a representa- 
tive and responsive government would have filled his heart. 

His father was a pioneer, who died while his son; whose 
statue is unveiled here to-day, was a baby. He never knew 
his father and never had even a picture of him, but his father’s 
dying words went with him through life: “I am not afraid to 
die, but I don’t like to be forgotten.” If he were here with us 
to-<lay, I am sure he would think of his father and mother and 
hope that in some measure those pioneers of that early day in 
Wisconsin had lived in him. 

If he were here to-day, I know he would think of that day 11 
years ago when he sat in his office in the basement of this Capi- 
tol. Gathered about him was a small group of his friends. ‘The 
World War was on us. The rage and hatred of a vitriolic press 
and selfish profiteers were stirring to fever heat the passions 
of men. Friends were urging him to silence. He told this 
group: 


The children may live to see the day when sentiment will change 
toward me and what I am about to do; I never shall, 


He walked out of that room to the floor of the Senate and 
took a position from which he never wavered and which brought 
down upon him the attacks which are now history. - 

Trevelyan says: 

* * ¥* The character of a public man can best be judged when he 
is opposed to some violent and almost universal passion of his fellow 
countrymen, Then will be seen the stuff of which he is made. 


All of us recur to the period of the war, not alone because of 
the change in public sentiment toward that undertaking, but 
because the intensity of feeling and passions of that period were 
a supreme test of the inherent character and qualities that 
directed the course of my father’s public career. 
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The placing of this statue here within 10 years of the war 
would have been for him lasting confirmation of his faith in the 
ultimate judgment of mankind. And he would have hoped that 
it would inspire those who came after him to hold to their | 
faith and to remember to— 


Let the counsel of thine own heart stand, for there is none more 
faithful unto thee than it. For a man’s mind is sometimes wont to 
bring him tidings more than seven watchmen that sit above in a high 
tower. 


It would be unnecessary to point out to you that he had no 
narrow sense that he represented any single State, or that his 
duty was confined alone to the people of Wisconsin. But 
throughout his long public life the greatest source of support to 
him was the sense of personal friendship and intimate associa- 
tion with the people of his State. He would want us to remem- 
ber that whatever service he was able to render his country was | 
made possible by the unmatched loyalty and affection, existing | 
without interruption for the quarter of a century he was in the 
Senate, between the people of Wisconsin and himself. In the 
most trying hours of his public career he was sustained by their 
confidence and, above all, by their understanding. Dnemies | 
swarmed upon him, leaders betrayed him, friends forsook him, 
but| in some mysterious way the silent masses reached out | 
through it all and spoke to him. He was born among them, 
fought their battles with them, and went to his grave after the 
holocaust of bitterness and animosity of war, sweet and un- | 
touched by hate, because of his love of them and their love for 
him. In an age of doubt and disillusionment, of betrayal of 
faith, this mutual trust and understanding made even stronger 
his profound confidence in the masses of the people and their 
ability to work out their own destiny. In some measure he too 
gave to them greater faith in public men. 


To have placed here in the Capitol of this Nation, by the | 
unanimous vote of the Legislature of Wisconsin, this statue, 
sculptured by his friend Jo Davidson, a great artist, who re- 
gards this his greatest work, is a fitting climax to a long and 
[Applause. ] 


| 
| 
} 
ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. CROWNHART, JUSTICE OF THE WISCONSIN | 
| 


difficult life gladly given to public service. 


SUPREME COURT 

Senator La Fottetre. I now present Hon. Charles H. Crown- 
hart, justice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

Justice CrowNHaART. Ladies and gentlemen, politics may be 
a noble and honorable calling or a debasing and treacherous | 
business, according to the conduct and purpose of him who | 
follows the profession. Robert Marion La Follette placed | 
politics on a high plane. He aimed to promote the general | 
welfare. He thought in terms of the great masses instead of | 
classes. His sympathies embraced all mankind. But his | 
efforts were largely directed to helping those who could least | 
help themselves. He realized that in the field of legislation | 
and administration broad and comprehensive laws in aid of | 
the masses are best in the end for all our citizens. He felt 
that honesty of purpose and honesty in administration of public 
affairs were absolute essentials of an enduring republic. 

La Follette was twice elected district attorney of Dane 
County, in which is situated the capital of Wisconsin; he was 
twice elected to Congress from his district; he was elected 
three times Governor of Wisconsin; he was four times elected 
to the United States Senate—twice by the legislature and twice 
by popular vote; he had the delegations for him as the candi- 
date of Wisconsin for President of the United States in 1908, 
1912, 1916, and 1924, and he received the electoral vote of his 
State for President in 1924. In that year he was an independ- 
ent candidate for the Presidency, and although his name was 
not on the ballot in several States, and he was without party 
organization and had very limited funds, he received nearly 
5,000,000 votes. 

Without any campaign in Wisconsin or the expenditure of any 
money in the State, he carried Wisconsin by more than 140,000 
votes over the popular candidate of the Republican Party. This 
exceptional record of public confidence invites inquiry into the | 
source of his power and influence. 

Fortunately, La Follette was well born in favorable environ- | 
ments. He was born in a humble log cabin of the old frontier. | 
He was born and reared in respectable poverty. He early | 
learned to work and not to despise labor, however humble. His | 
father died when he was 8 months old, but he had the pro- | 
tection and guidance of a good mother—a strong character of | 
the pioneer type. La Follette secured his education largely as | 
a result of his own efforts. While attending the university he | 
taught a country school and recited to his professors at night, | 
riding back and forth on an old nag. After receiving his | 


bachelor of science degree, he took the law course and graduated | 
in less than a year. 
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| loudly applauded. 


| Follette had an equally large audience. 
| ended. 
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His early training taught him self-reliance. That self-reliance 
was the keynote of his success. He ever dared to stand in the 
front rank where the fighting was thickest, and he could lead 
as well as fight. 

Upon entering the practice of law he did not hesitate to defy 
the political boss of his county, who turned thumbs down on his 
ambition to become district attorney. He appealed from the 
will of the boss to the will of the people. He canvassed the 
hardy farmers of the county, and they liked this youth who 
talked frankly to them, face to face. These farmers humbled 
the boss and voted La Follette in. As district attorney he did 
so well that these farmers were confirmed in their faith in 
La Follette and he became their “ boy,” and such he continued 
throughout their lives. Never afterwards did he fail to carry 


| Dane County when he was a candidate, and several times he 


earried his old home town of Primrose by a unanimous vote. 

La Follette made friends by open, frank appeal, and by render- 
ing honest service retained that friendship. His political 
speeches were all addressed to the intelligence of his audience. 
He dealt in facts massed and analyzed so logically and simply 


| that hard-working people, who might be slow of comprehension, 


would appreciate the points of the argument and go away, not 
simply converts but advocates of La Follette and his principles. 

In one of his campaigns for governor La Follette spoke at 
Superior. He had been preceded by a former United States 
Senator of the State who opposed him. His opponent was .a 
brilliant orator, and he was at his best. He had a fine audience, 
whom he entertained, and who responded enthusiastically. 
Every thrust at La Follette, and there were many of them, was 
La Follette’s adherents were downeast, but 
hoped he would retrieve his fortunes by a reply in kind. La 
But there the likeness 
He made no reference to his opponent or to his speech. 
He addressed the people as he would a jury. He massed his 
data; he arranged his facts to present every phase of his argu- 
ment. If he felt that he was getting ahead of his audience, he 
turned his facts over and presented them in a new dress. Three 
hours he held that meeting under perfect attention, and when 
it was dismissed the people left silently as though a benediction 
had just been said by their pastor. 

There are men and women of that audience who now re- 
member that address of 25 years ago. They were converted 
to La Follette and his policies, and so remain to this day. They 
were not converted by any emotional appeal, but by the logic 
of facts which found lodgment in their intelligence. The 
people who heard him went forth to convince others to become 
believers in La Follette, and he carried Superior by a larger 
vote than ever before. 

Such incidents could be multiplied. Few failed to understand 
his arguments or failed to be impressed by his sincerety. All 
are interested in governmental problems if they are brought 
within their comprehension. La Follette understood this and 
did not talk over their heads; he did not resort to the tricks 
of the demagogue; he knew perfectly how to reach the under- 
standing of the people. 

La Follette could not have known when he entered politics 
the then basis of political power in Wisconsin. It had for its 
foundation promotion in politics in return for service to the 
bosses and special interests. Federal patronage was fed out 
by those in power to their time servers. Offices of postmasters, 
marshals, district attorneys, judges, and the like were the 
direct prizes offered. Receiverships and court attachés followed 
the system in vogue. Federal buildings and contracts went 
through political channels to those who followed the machine. 
The same system prevailed in the State government. 

As La Follette advanced in his fight for a more representa- 
tive government he met much greater obstacles, because they 
were more secret and more general in their pernicious effects. 
He found public officials were obtaining favors from railroads 
in the way of free transportation of persons and property. 


| These public officials reached from the assessors of taxes in the 
| lowest governmental unit to the judges on the bench and to 


the executive and legislative departments. When a legislative 
session opened the railroads sent special agents to issue such 
transportation not only to public officials but to their retainers 
in the back country. Nor was this amazing corruption all. He 
found railroads granting special favors and rebates to friendly 
shippers. Through such means large employers of labor were 
brought into line for the machine. 

Under the caucus and delegate system nominations for public 
office were easily controlled by the machine through such cor- 
ruption, then considered respectable because universal. 

La Follette’s first thought, in his attempt to break this 
strangle hold of machine control, was to abolish the caucus 
and convention system and secure a direct primary. He be- 
lieved in the essential honesty of the common people, and by 
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direct appeal he could rout the machine. He would abolish 
free transportation given as a bribe and thus procure better 
laws and more efficient administration. He would abolish re- 
bates and special favors to shippers, free all shippers from 
unfair competition, and take the railroads out of politics by 
providing commissions to fix rates and taxes on a fair and 
adequate basis. He would enact a cjvil service law freeing the 
State’s employees from allegiance to the machine. 

The result was a terrific struggle. Those in control of poli- 
tics made every effort to retain control. The people had to be 
educated. The rank and file knew little of the evil machine 
methods. Gradually, as they discovered the abuses existing, 


they came to La Follette’s support, until he gained an ac- 
knowledged leadership. The legislation which followed was 
His Wisconsin program 


radical, but sane and constitutional. 
became firmly established. 

The people then demanded that their leader move on to 
Washington to enter a wider field of usefulness. To a large 
extent the same abuses existed nationally as had prevailed in 
Wisconsin. There was no effective civil service for those em- 
ployed by the Government. Federal patronage continued to be 
dispensed in Wisconsin as before. During his long period of 
service as United States Senator La Follette was forced to 
contend with the enemies he had made in Wisconsin, reinforced 
by Federal patronage. He never sought and never had the dis- 
pesition of Federal offices in his State. He would, when re- 
quested, make his recommendations, based on merit, but such 
recommendations were generally ignored in favor of some one 
who had rendered political service to the opposition. He would 
not surrender his independence to obtain favors for himself 
or for others. 

Always La Follette had to meet most determined opposition 
for reelection to the Senate. In 1910 he had been engaged in 
a long and ardous struggle against some of the oppressive 
schedules of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill.. The tariff bene- 
ficiaries determined to compass his defeat in the November 
election. They poured money into the State. More than 
$150,000, accounted for under oath, were used against him in 
that struggle. La Follette returned home from Washington 
early in July, suffering from a serious malady which prevented 
his participation in the campaign, This was a keen disappoint- 
ment to his friends, for they had come to rely on his great 
infiuence through personal contact with the people. When 
the situation became public there was a most remarkable 
demonstration of La Follette’s standing in the State and Nation. 
Offers of help came to the Senator from far and near, and they 
were accepted in so far as they imposed no obligation upon 
him to surrender any principle for which he stood. His col- 
leagues, Senators Boran, Dolliver, Cummins, Bristow, and 
Clapp, came to the State and made eloquent speeches in his 
behalf. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania; George L. Record, of 
New Jersey; Judge Ben Lindsey, of Denver; Francis J. Heney, 
of San Francisco, also enlisted in the campaign. Andrew 
Furuseth spoke for labor; Samuel Gompers lent his powerful 
assistance; Rudolph Spreckels, of San Francisco; Julius Rosen- 
wald, and Charles R. Crane, of Chicago; Congressman Kent 
and Fremont Older, of California; with many others, con- 
tributed funds. 

Senators were still elected by the legislatures. The con- 
stitutional provision for direct election had not been approved. 
In Wisconsin, however, as a part of the primary law, there was 
a provision for the voters expressing preference for the sena- 
torial candidate for Senator of their choice. The supreme court 
had upheld this law as a mere indication of the will of the 
people, but not binding on the legislature. One justice wrote: 
“Tt is not binding legally or morally.” So the contest involved 
electing members of the legislature favorable to the reelection 
of the Senator. 

The people in Wisconsin gave effective battle to the opposi- 
tion. La Follette won an overwhelming preferential vote. 
When the nominated State officers and members of the legisla- 
ture met in a platform convention they adopted a resolution, 
with only one dissenting vote, to the effect that the vote of the 
people for La Follette was morally binding upon each member 
of the legislature who should be elected, and pledging them- 
selves to carry out the will of the people. La Follette was 
thereafter elected by the legislature with substantial unanimity. 

gain the people demonstrated the love and affection they had 
for him, and the value they placed upon his public service. The 
La Follette committee disbursed in that campaign less than 
$6,500, all contributed by friends, as against $150,000 spent by 
the opposition. 

In 1916 La Foillette was elected to the Senate by direct vote, 
with a large majority, upon a platform pledging his opposition 
to the entry of the United States into the World War and 
against our entry into any entangling alliance with any foreign 
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power. He regarded any promise to secure an election as a 
sacred trust. He kept that promise. But powerful bankers, 
contrary to the expressed request of the President, had already 
loaned the Allies large sums of money and nrunition factories 
were running full blast to supply them. Thus unofficially we 
had become tied to the Allies by bonds of financial interests that 
made our final entry into the war a certainty. 

However, La Follette held true to his course. He would not 
betray his trust, although he could foresee the consequences to 
himself. The war makers thereupon delivered against him the 
most terrific barrage of calumny ever projected against a public 
man in this country. The Associated Press had misquoted a 
speech that La Follette had made to a farmer audience at St. 
Paul. Referring to the causes of the war, La Follette had said: 
“We had grievances against Germany,” and the press quoted 
him as saying, “We had no grievance against Germany.” This 
gave the war profiteers, as they thought, the power of destroying 
La Follette’s prestige for all time. They fanned the flames of 
war passion into a conflagration. Resolutions and memorials 
were adopted by business organizations, defense councils, and 
patriotic societies condemning the Senator and demanding that 
he be ousted from the Senate. It is unnecessary to recount the 
incidents of that wicked campaign of hate. 

One incident alone will reveal the extent to which men were 
carried by the war hysteria. La Follette had won for his uni- 
versity distinguished honors while he was a student. He loved 
his alma mater, and in public and private life had been a firm 
supporter of it. When the freedom of the university to teach 
the truth was endangered he assisted in causing the regents to 
prepare and adopt this resolution: 


Whatever may be the limitations which trammel inquiry else- 
where, we believe that the great State of Wisconsin .should ever en- 
courage that continual and fearless sifting and winnowing by which 
alone the truth can be found. 


But a majority of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, 
impregnated with the war-poisoned atmosphere, signed a 
memorial to the press, and filed it with the Senate, charging 
La Follette with having given aid and comfort to Germany, 
and with failure loyally to support his Government. This 
memorial was also filed as a public document with the State 
Historical Society. The State legislature passed a similar 
resolution. 

After the war was over a succeeding legislature promptly 
expunged the resolution from its records. A resolution was 
then introduced to expunge the memorial of the faculty of the 
university from the records of the historical society. At this 
point Senator La Follette wrote the author of the resolution to 
withdraw it, saying: 

It has come to my attention through the press that you have intro- 
duced a resolution in the Wisconsin State Senate which directs the 
curator of the historical library to transmit to the superintendent of 
public property for destruction a certain resolution signed by members 
of the University of Wisconsin faculty censuring me for my attitude 
during the recent war. 

I deeply appreciate the spirit which prompted you to introduce this 
resoluiion and the desire on your part to rectify, in so far as possible, 
what has seemed to you to be an unfair and libelous attack upon me. 

The signing and promulgation of that resolution by members of the 
faculty of the university of which I am an alumnus was a source of 
deep regret and disappointment. Many of them had been life-long 
friends and associates. Before the experience of the war, I would not 
have believed that they could bring themselves to impugn my loyalty 
and devotion to the best interests of this country. However, the sup- 
port and steadfastness of you and many others gave me great compensa- 
tion which was a source of strength to me in doing my duty to my 
State and my country, as it was given to me to see it. 

Time is the great sifter and winnower of truth. The formal 
destruction of that document can not change the fact of its existence. 
I stated many times from the public platform in Wisconsin during the 
recent campaigns that I would not exchange mry record on the war 
with any man in the United States Senate. History alone can judge 
impartially. So far as I am personally concerned I am well content 
that this document shall remain as a physical evidence of the hysteria 
attendant upon the war. 

It seems to me that our energies should be devoted toward bringing 
our institutions back to the principles upon which they were founded, 
and which are the true source of our greatness. 

This applies with special significance to the university, and we can 
perform no greater service toward all our institutions than to see to it 
that the great University of Wisconsin ever continues that winnowing 
and sifting by which alone the truth can be found is made a reality and 
not a fiction, 


That letter illustrates a phase of La Follette’s character. 
was profoundiy moved by the defection of his alma mater 


He 
the 
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injustice of it all—-but he would not change the record. History 
was to be written in accordance with the facts. 

When the war hysteria was at its height many of La Follette’s 
warm personal friends were in doubt as to the path marked out 
by the Senator, from which he would not deviate. They were not 
in doubt so much as to the righteousness of his course as they 
were of its political expediency. One such friend so expressed 
himself in a letter to him, to which La Follette replied: 


I apprehend that many times in the long struggle for democracy, 
which has raged with great bitterness over Wisconsin in the last 25 
years, that you have questioned the wisdom of my uncompromising atti- 
tude, but it warms my heart to believe that it never strained the bond 
of affection between us or raised a doubt in your mind as to the in- 
tegrity of my purpose. 

The newspapers and the newborn patriots have the stage now and 
are filling the public eye and ear with malicious libels and violent de- 
nunciation. 

I do not think it strange that all this should make it appear that the 
“ people” severely condemn all who in any way question the propriety 
of the action taken by Congress and the President. 

But is it the people who are making this raid? Is it not that ele- 
ment directly or indirectly connected with interests which for 25 years 
have denounced me for reasons which we pretty well understood at the 
time? 

War is a terribly destructive force, even beyond the limits of the 
battle front and the war zones. 
munity. It warps men’s judgment, distorts the true standard of patriot- 
ism, breeds distrust and suspicion among neighbors, inflames passions, 
encourages violence, develops abuse of power, tyranizes over men and 
women even in the purely social relations of life, and terrifies whole 
communities into the most abject surrender of every right which is the 
heritage of free government. 

But against all the forces which war has heretofore let loose upon us, 
even when the fury of rebellion swept the country, the Constitution 
stood. As said by our Supreme Court; 


“The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and peo- 
ple, equally in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men, at all times and under all circumstances.” 

Now, then, if the Constitution does stand, and if you have registered 
an oath to support the Constitution as a United States Senator, then 
one is bound to oppose a plain violation of the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution by either the President or the Congress—‘‘ equally in war 


and in peace.” 

Since we were brought into this war, some 60 different war measures 
have been passed by Congress. I have supported and voted for all of 
them except 5. * * * 

After the declaration of war I recognized the obligations which a 
state of war lays upon every citizen. 

But the Constitution still abides. It defines the powers and duties 
of Congress. It gave Congress every war power, except that it left with 
the President the right to direct all military operation in the field. It 
gave him no other war power. * * * 

May I say to you that in the midst of this raging storm of hate, I 
am withal very happy in so far as my own future is concerned. I would 
not change places with any living man on the record as it stands to-day. 


However, many of his old friends more clearly envisioned the 
future. One paragraph of a letter to the Senator from an able 
Federal judge will suffice to illustrate. It reads: 


I have been greatly depressed by the brutal and unjust attacks that 
great business interests have organized against you. It is a time when 
all the spirits of evil are turned loose. The kaisers of high finance, 
who have been developing hatred of you for a generation because you 
have fought against them and for the common good, see this opportunity 
to turn the war patriotism into an engine of attack. They are using 
it everywhere, and it is a day when lovers: of democracy, not only in 
the world, but here in the United States, need to go apart on the 
mountain and spend the night in fasting and prayer. I still have faith 
that the forces of good on this earth will be found to be greater than 
the forces of evil, but we all need resolution. I hope you will have 
the grace to keep your center of gravity on the inside of you and to 
keep a spirit that is unclouded by hatred. It is a time for the words, 
“With malice toward none and charity for all.” It is the office of great 
service to be a shield to the good man’s character against malice. Be- 
fore this fight is over you will have a new revelation that such a shield 
is yours. 


La Follette kept his “center of gravity on the inside” of him. 
Later, when he had recovered his former prestige, with added 
luster and power, he kept a spirit unclouded against those who 
had spitefully abused him. He sought no retaliation. 

We may gather from the incidents of La Follette’s career 
something of the character of the man. The historian of the 
future, weaving the story of his life from all the available data, 
must say, I am sure, that La Follette lived up to his ideals; 
he was the greatest commoner of his time; his heart beat in 
unison with the great masses of mankind; all his tremendous 


Its influence involves the whole com- | 
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energy and all his great powers were devoted to the common 
good; he was faithful to every trust reposed in him; with him 
politics meant only opportunity for public service, and he went 
to his final reward without the shadow of fear, regretting only 
that he could not do more for the people whom he loved. 
[Applause. ] 

ADDRESS OF GILBERT E. ROE, ESQ., OF NEW YORK CITY 

Senator La Fouierre. The next speaker is Mr. Gilbert E, 
Roe, of New York City, whom I now present. 

Mr. Row. Ladies and gentlemen, Robert Marion La Follette 
was a natural leader of men. Such was his active mind, his 
quick sympathy, his keen sense of justice that he inevitably was 
interested in and took an active part in the life of any com- 
munity in which he lived. His qualities of leadership were 
made manifest early in life. In college he was a leader of the 
student body and earned and received high honors; as district 
attorney of Dane County for four years he acquired a state- 
wide reputation as an able and vigorous prosecutor; elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1884, when he was only 29 
years of age, where he served for 6 years, he was speedily recog- 
nized as one of the leaders of the House; elected three times 
as Governor of the State of Wisconsin, he organized and led 
the progressive forces of that State to complete victory and 
virtually revolutionized the political and economic life of the 
State. Not one of the major legislative acts of his administra- 
tion as governor has ever been repealed and not one has been 
held unconstitutional by the courts. Entering the Senate of the 
United States in 1906, where he served continuously for almost 
20 years, he was speedily recognized as a leader of the progres- 
sive forces in that body. 

His leadership was never acquired through the arts of flattery 
or mere good fellowship. While he was one of the most genial 
and companionable of men, leadership came to him because his 
associates recognized in him those qualities of courage, integrity, 
and vision which best equipped him for leadership in the par- 
ticular work in hand. He saw further and more clearly than 
most men. His faith was more sublime. His courage was more 
enduring. He persisted where others faltered and grew weary. 
He acted where others hesitated and were undecided. 

Mr. La Follette’s political creed was an extreme simple one. 
It was this: That whatever was unfair and dishonest in dealings 
between individuals was unfair and dishonest in dealings be- 
tween individuals and the great corporations of the country. 
If it Was wrong for one man to steal a dollar from his neighbor, 
he held that it was just as wrong for a corporation to steal 
millions of dollars from the individuals of the State by refusing 
to pay its fair share of the taxes levied to support the govern- 
ment. If it was wrong for one individual to prevent by fraud 
or intimidation his neighbor from exercising his right of suf- 
frage, it was just as wrong when the same result was accom- 
plished through the control of the machinery of government by 
the great business interests of the country. 

If it was wrong for one individual to wantonly maim and kill 
his fellows, it was just as wrong when the same result was 
accomplished wholesale by the large employers of labor through- 
out the country who wantonly refused to use available devices 
and means. to protect their employees against accidental in- 
juries, disease, or death. He looked upon the State as being an 
aggregation of individuals, and, therefore, whoever defrauded 
the State was defrauding the individuals composing it. These 
were all homely truths which no man dared to dispute. They 
were truths commonly aequiesced in. Had Mr. La Follette 
been content merely to preach these doctrines, he would have 
been universally hailed as a somewhat visionary but devoted 
friend of his fellow men. But the trouble with Senator La Fol- 
lette was that he did not stop with preaching these elementary 
principles of justice. He proposed to go further and put them 
into effect by the most practical kind of legislation. There 
was the rub. 

His political methods were as simple as his political prin- 
ciples. He often quoted from Goethe the line, “ Do that work 
which lieth nearest to your hand.” Mr. La Follette was no 
political theorist or dreamer. He evolved no political Utopias. 
He did that work which he found nearest to his hand. He 
wished to take a freeman’s part in the politics of his country. 
He found an obstacle to so doing in what was then known as 
the caucus and convention system. How he was beaten again 


| and again by that system is a part of the history of his life. 


From this experience he developed his idea of a direct primary 
law and the abolition of the caucus and convention system. 
He found the railroads and great public-service corporations 
escaping taxes by tricky laws and doubtful practices, and his 
remedy was to tax them just as the property of individuals was 
taxed. But such taxation was useless if the reform stopped 
there, for the additional tax would simply be passed on to the 
public to pay in increased rates. Hence the fight he wag 
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for many years to regulate the rates charged by all public- 
service corporations. He found that the managers of great 
industries in the country, employing millions of laborers, looked 
upon it not only as their right but as their duty to pay the 
lowest wages possible to their employees, and to extort from 
them the longest possible hours of service; and to disregard 
so far as possible all claims for injuries, sickness, and death 
among their employees. This result was accomplished by ap- 
plying the ancient principles of law developed under an in- 
dustrial system bearing little resemblance to modern industrial 
operations and conditions. He met this situation boldly, as he 
did every other, and declared that the old laws must be abro- 
gated or modified and new ones adopted to meet the new 
conditions. 

There is a distinct body of Federal legislation sponsored by 
Senator La Follette, and for the enactment of which he is 
primarily responsible, designed to remedy the intolerable in- 
dustrial conditions which he found on entering the United States 
Senate in 1906. 

Among these measures may be mentioned the following: 


I, HOURS OF SERVICE ACT (34 STAT. 1415, CH, 2939, MARCH 4, 1907) 


This act makes it unlawful for any common carrier, subject 
to the provisions of the act, to permit any employees to remain 
on duty for a longer period than 16 consecutive hours, and pro- 
vides that no train dispatcher or employee who by the use of 
telephone or telegraph receives or transmits orders affecting 
the train movements shall remain on duty for a longer period 
than nine consecutive hours. The purpose of this statute was, 
of course, to promote safety in operating trains by preventing 
the excessive mental and physical strain which usually results 
from remaining too long at one exacting task. The railroads 
strenuously opposed the passage of this measure and after- 
wards attacked its constitutionality in the courts. 
tutionality, however, in its entirety was upheld in Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co, v. Interstate Commerce Commission (221 
U. S. 612). 

Il. EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ACT—RAILROADS (38 STAT. 65, CH. 149, APRIL 23, 
1905) 
This act abrogates or modifies the common-law defenses in 


personal-injury actions as to (1) negligence of fellow servants ; 
(2) contributory negligence and assumption of the risk; (3) 


and introduces the rule of comparative negligence, whereby the 
exoneration of the employer is only from the proportionate part 
of the damages corresponding in amount with the negligence 
attributable to the employees; (4) gives right of action to per- 
sonal representatives of deceased for the benefit of certain 


described relatives. The constitutionality of this act was up- 
held in the Second Employers Liability cases (223 U. 8S. 1 to 67). 

For years the employees in the modern and highly dangerous 
railroading occupations had been pleading for some relief from 
the harsh and unconscionable rules of the common law evolved 
under primitive industrial conditions, when the employee or 
servant had few, if any, rights which the master was bound to 
respect. A similar measure had been previously attacked in 
the courts and held unconstitutional by the court by a vote of 
5 to 4. Senator La Follette had tried to get the substance 
of this legislation by an amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act in 1906 and was defeated. The second attempt was 
defeated by the court, and finally, in 1908, he secured passage of 
the act afterwards upheld by the court. 

III, RAILROAD VALUATION ACT (37 STAT. 701, CH. 92; MARCH 1, 1913) 

Senator La Follette, after seven years of almost constant 
effort, finally secured the passage of this great measure, which 
he believed wouid furnish the means of fixing fair and reason- 
able rates in railroad transportation for all time. It directed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate and report 
the value of all property owned’ and used by every common 
carrier subject to the provisions of the act, and provided in 
detail the steps to be taken and the acts to be done in the 
performance of this general duty. Its constitutionality is 
undoubted. (United States ex rel. Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 252 U., S. 170; 
United States et al. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 264 
U. S. 66.) Whatever may be thought of the valuation fixed by 
the commission, under the guidance of court decisions, the 
principle of fixing the fair value of railroad property for rate- 
making purposes must be accepted as correct. 

IV. SEAMEN’S ACT (38 STAT, 1164, CH. 1533 MARCH 4, 1915) 

Under the old law, seamen were virtually slaves. They had 
not the rights under the Constitution as laws accorded to other 
citizens. The very nature of their occupation prevented them 
from forming and maintaining effective unions. They were a 
peculiarly helpless class of laborers but upon their industry 
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and fidelity the safety of ship, cargo, and passengers largely 
depended. They were without political influence. Protective 
legislation had passed them by. Before the passage of La 
Follette’s Seamen’s Act, the American seaman, like all others, 
because of the contract which he was compelled to sign in 
order to secure employment, virtually became the property of 
the vessel on which he agreed to serve. He belonged to the 
vessel as the serf belonged to the estate. It was the last 
bondage within the United States not the result of crime, and 
it deprived the United States of native seamen and, therefore, 
of real sea power. The La Follette Seamen’s Act abolished 
this status by repealing the laws and abrogating the treaties 
upon which it rested. It placed the American seamen in mat- 
ters of contract on something like equality with other em- 
ployees. It freed them from corporal punishment. It stamped 
out disease by improving living conditions on board ship and 
securing for the seamen reasonable hours of labor. It greatly 
increased the percentage of native Americans among our sea- 
men and made an American merchant marine possible. Owners 
of ships were not different from owners of railroads, and bit- 
terly opposed with all their might the passage of the La 
Follette Seamen's Act; they attacked it in the courts on every 
conceivable ground. But, in the main, it has successfully with- 
stood these attacks and it is coming to be recognized to-day, 
like the other legislation for which Senator La Follette is re- 
sponsible, as a wise and constructive measure, beneficial alike to 
the seamen and to the public. 

There were many other acts of great importance proposed by 
Senator La Follette and the adoption of which he secured. 
Among these may be mentioned regulation of telephone and 
telegraph companies (sec. 7 of the act of June 18, 1910; 36 
Stat. 544), which amended the entire section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act; antigag law (sec. 6 of the post office appropria- 
tion act, 37 Stat. 56, August 24, 1912), which recognized the 
right of postal employees to organize and made restrictions on 
the removal from civil service, and recognized the right of any 
person in the civil service to petition Congress; an act provid- 
ing for a legislative reference division in the Library of Con- 
gress (amendment to the executive and judicial appropriation 
act for 1915); and act concerning civil government in Porto 
Rico (Public Act 366, 64th Cong.) ; and much other general 
progressive legislation. 

Senator La Follette was as active in opposing what he re- 
garded as bad legislation as he was in promoting legislation in 
the public interest. He was constantly on the watch to see 
that the progressive legislation which had been secured was not 
weakened, and that the Public Treasury was saved from raids 
by private interest, so far as that was possible. 

In April, 1922, he secured the adoption of the resolutions for 
the oil investigations which have resulted in the restoration to 
the Government of many millions of dollars worth of public 
property, and in laying bare the methods by which the Goy- 
ernment and the public were being robbed. In crediting this 
great body of legislation largely to the labors of Senator La 
Follette, it is not, of course, intended to detract in the least from 
the service performed by other Senators and Representatives 
who most ably and courageously participated in securing its 
adoption. . 

With the breaking out of the World War in 1914, and particu- 
larly in 1915 when it began to look as though we might be 
drawn into it, a new set of questions arose to engage the atten- 
tion of the people and their representatives. Senator La Follette 
was opposed to war as a means of settling disputes between 
nations. He saw no justification in the European situation at 
that time for our entering the war. He knew that if we entered 
the war the people who would pay the cost of it in money, in 
suffering, and in human life would be the common people—his 
people, to whose services he had given the best years of his 
life. Others would profit greatly; but the common people 
would be the sufferers. He proposed, as early as 1915, the 
ealling of a conference of neutral nations, and to offer mediation 
to the warring powers; and in his candidacy for reelection to the 
Senate, in 1916, he pledged himself to make every effort in his 
power to keep this country out of the war. He kept that pledge 
as he did every other pledge that he ever made. He opposed 
the armed ship bill as a device for getting us into the war with- 
out a declaration of war, and organized the filibuster which 
defeated it. He opposed the declaration of war in a speech on 
the floor of the Senate within a few hours of the time he knew 
the declaration would be overwhelmingly adopted by the Senate. 
He analyzed in that speech the acts and conduct of the various 
belligerents, and the state papers on the subject so far as then 
available, and argued that no single nation was responsible for 
the disaster which was threatening to overwhelm and engulf all 
Europe. Following the declaration of war he opposed the draft. 
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During the war he opposed the disgraceful profiteering which 
ran riot at that time. On the floor of the Senate, on August 
21, 1917, a few months after we entered the war, he said: 

Wealth has never yet sacrificed itself on the altar of patriotism 
in any war. On the contrary, it has ever shown itself eager to take 
advantage of the misfortune which war always brings to the masses 
of the people. That has been true of every war we have had in this 
country and of every war in Europe of which I have any knowledge, 
and it is certainly true of the present war. Every bond that is issued 
must some time be redeemed with interest out of the taxes that the 
people must pay. Nothing is gained by borrowing except that money 
for immediate use is obtained from those who have it to loan, to be 
repaid to them in the future with interest, out of the taxes largely 
exacted from those who can ill afford to pay them. 


He tried to better the condition of the common soldier in 
every way. In a speech on this subject on the floor of the 
Senate op October 6, 1917, he said: 


There is and, of course, can be no real difference of opinion con- 
cerning the duty of the citizen to discharge to the last limit whatever 
obligation the war lays upon him. 

Our young men are being taken by the hundreds of thousands for the 
purpose of waging this war on the Continent of Europe, possibly Asia 
or Africa, or anywhere else that they may be ordered. Nothing must 
be left undone for their protection. They must have the best arms, 
ammunition, and equipment that money can buy. They must have the 
best training and the best officers which this great country can pro- 
vide. The dependents and relatives they leave at home must be pro- 
vided for, not meagerly but generously, so far as money can provide 
for them. 


Again, in the same speech, he said: 


I have done some of the hardest work of my life during the last 
few weeks on the revenue bill to raise the largest possible amount of 
money from surplus incomes and war profits for this war and upon 
other measures to provide for the protection of the soldiers and their 
families. That I was not able to accomplish more along this line is 
a great disappointment to me. I did all that I could, and I shall 
continue to fight with all the power at my command until wealth ig 
made to bear more of the burden of this war than has been laid upon 
it by the present Congress. Concerning these matters, there can be 
no difference of opinion. We have not yet been able to muster the forces 
to conscript wealth, as we have conscripted men, but no one has ever 
been able to advance even a plausible argument for not doing so. 


But the madness of war had gripped the country. The 
Senate of the United States in September, 1917, took cognizance 
of and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
for serious consideration the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Minnesota Commission on Public Safety respect- 
fully petitions the Senate of the United States to institute proceed- 
ings looking to the expulsion of the said Robert M. La Follette from 
the Senate as a teacher of disloyalty and sedition and giving aid and 
comfort to our enemies and hindering the Government in the conduct 
of the war. 


The alleged basis of this resolution was a speech made by 
Senator La Follette at St. Paul, Minn., on September 20, 1917. 

Such is the judgment of men during war. 

But with a little time for consideration, the United States 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, repudiated the 
resolution of the Minnesota Commission of Public Safety, and on 
December 2, 1918, adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the resolution of the Minnesota Commission of Public 
Safety petitioning the Senate of the United States to institute pro- 
ceedings looking to the expulsion of Robert M. La Follette from the 
Senate because of a speech delivered by him at St, Paul, Minn., on 
September 20, 1917, be, and the sanre hereby are, dismissed for the 


reason that the speech in question does not justify any action by the 
Senate. 


This resolution was adopted on the following January 16 by 
the United States Senate by an overwhelming majority. 

I purposely make these resolutions a part of the record of 
these proceedings, because I know that it would be the wish of 
Senator La Follette that any record of his services as a United 
States Senator should contain a frank statement of the position 
he took respecting the late war, the wisdom and patriotism of 
which has been completely vindicated since the end of the war. 

It seems to me to be most fitting that the one other man whose 
statue Wisconsin has selected for a place in Statuary Hall in 
the Capitol here at Washington, is Father Marquette who, like 
Senator La Follette, was an explorer and missionary. Mr. 
La Follette was both an explorer and a missionary. As a mis- 
sionary he carried not only to the people of this country, but 
to self-governing people everywhere, an inspiring message of 
faith and hope in democratic institutions, so needed to-day to 
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redeem the nations of the world from the menace of unrepre- 
sentative, arbitrary, and autocratic government. As an explorer 
in the little known realm of popular government, he blazed new 
trails with great hardship to himself, which the millions who 
come after him will tread in safety and comfort. 

The elements of nature or the hands of men may mar or 
possibly some time destroy the statue which the State of Wiscon- 
sin in gratitude has erected to his memory, but his achievements 
in behalf of democratic institutions are imperishable, and will 
endure so long as popular government exists among men. 
[Applause.] 

ADDRESS BY VICTOR A. OLANDER, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION OF AMERICA 

Senator La Forterre. The next speaker will be Victor A. 
Olander, of Chicago. 

Mr. OLANpDER. It is with a feeling of deep gratitude that I join 
with my fellow citizens in offering a tribute to the memory of 
that great American humanitarian and statesman, Robert 
Marion La Follette. 

I am commissioned to speak for the International Seamen’s 
Union of America, representing the organized seamen of the 
United States. In giving expression to their views I reflect 
the sentiment of seamen the world over. 

Freedom is God’s greatest gift to mankind. All things are 
possible to men who are free. In bondage men are helpless. 

The most elementary of all liberties is that under which men 
may withhold themselves from the service of others in private 
life. It is that right which most clearly marks the difference 
between the free man and the slave. 

When Robert Marion La Follette entered the Senate of the 
United States the seamen of America as well as the seamen of 
all other nations were bondmen. There was some degree of 
freedom in the American coastwise trade, but none in the 
foreign trade, where seamen were subject to prison penalties 
for quitting work under circumstances wherein the freedom of 
all other working men had long been established. 

The legal status of seamen, therefore, was lower than that of 
any other class of workers. As a result, they were underpaid 
and overworked to a greater extent than others. 

Conditions of life and labor in the American overseas trade 
had deteriorated to the point where the sea had become— 


A wall of nothing at the world’s last edge, 
Where no life came except defeated life. 


This unfortunate state of affairs was maintained by treaties 
between the various maritime governments of the world, under 
which seamen were seized and forcibly returned to their ships 
when charged with so-called “desertion.” The Government 
of the United States was a party to those treaties. 

When seamen quit foreign ships in American harbors because 
of low wages, they were arrested under the treaties and forced 
to return to their ships. Thus America was aiding her competi- 
tors on the seas to keep their wage costs below the American 
level. The effect was disastrous to the American merchant ma- 
rine, which gained nothing by the degradation inflicted upon 
American seamen in foreign ports under the same treaties. 

Robert Marion La Follette fought the successful battle that 
brought a great change for the better in the lives of seamen. 

Through the passage of the La Follette Seamen’s Act, Ameri- 
can seamen were made free men the world over. Foreign sea- 
men become free men when their ship enters American harbors. 
Foreign shipowners no longer have the aid of American law to 
keep their wage costs down. 

The American merchant marine is now in a better competitive 
position than ever before in its history. 

In proportion to the degree in which the La Follette Seamen’s 
Act is enforced, the competitive power of America in the sea 
trade will increase, and self-respecting Americans will return 
to the sea. 

Freedom, I repeat, is the greatest gift of the Creator to man- 
kind. In relation to seamen and the American merchant marine, 
therefore, the mission of Robert Marion La Follette was to 
“justify the ways of God to men.” He did his great work well. 

Seafaring men on all the seven seas and in the ports of every 
nation revere his memory. 

It was La Follette who brought to them the great gift of 
freedom. 

It was through La Follette that for them the soil of America 
became holy ground, consecrated to human liberty, the one place 
on earth where seamen are freemen. [Applause.] 

Under the American flag, because La Follette lived and fought 
their battle, the men who go down to the sea in ships have 
equality before the law with all other men. 

The famous La Follette Seamen’s Act will ultimately give to 
America as firm a place upon the seas as the name La Follette 
now has in the hearts and minds of seamen. 
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“Fighting Bob” La Follette has passed on; yet, because of 
his “deeds of daring rectitude,” he still lives and always will 
live— 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 

To vaster issues. So to live is heaven: 

To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing a beauteous order that controls 

With growing sway the growing life of man. 


Robert Marion La Follette lives in history, as he lived among 
men, a hero of the common people of his country. Among them 
none owe him more, none love him more, and none honor him 
more than do the members of the International Seamen’s Union 
of America. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS BY MES. MABEL CORY COSTIGAN, OF DENVER, COLO. 

Senator LA Fotierre. I present Mrs. Mabel Cory Costigan, 
of Colorado. [Applause.] 

Mrs. Cos1vicAn. In Colorado as long ago as 1910 we hailed 
Robert M. La Follette as the Nation’s foremost Progressive. 
It chanced, however, that I did not know him personally until 
1917, when Mr. Costigan and I began our considerable resi- 
dence in Washington. That year, in October, I sat spellbound 
in the Senate when Senator La Follette, with absolute courage 
and supreme conviction, made the ever-memorable address in 
which he defended the inherent right of all men and women 
freely to discuss the objects and public policies involved in the 
World War in which we were then engaged. 

Senator La Follette that afternoon vividly challenged the 
critics of his own attitude and answered those—now happily 
forgotten, while the Senator’s name shines with ever-increasing 


brilliancy—who met his independent nonconformity with a de- | 


mand for his expulsion from the Senate of the United States. 
He cited, line by line, the notable utterances of Lincoln, 
Webster, Clay, and Sumner as advocates of the constitutional 
right and patriotic duty of American citizens “to discuss the 
issues of war and to criticize the policies employed in its prose- 
cution.” 


Senate Chamber, he exclaimed: 
I should think he would turn his face to the wall rather than 
down upon a scene like this! 


Then, with a nobility befitting the subject, the occasion, 


look 


the man, he added: 


Neither the clamor of the mob nor the voice of power will ever turn | 


me by a hair’s breadth from the course I mark out for myself, guided by 
such knowledge as I can obtain, and controlled and directed by a solemn 
conviction of right and duty, 


[Applause. ] 

During the next eight years I often had occasion to go to 
Senator La Follette to ask his aid in promoting legislation for 
human welfare. Time and again I saw him critically tested, 
and through those years he never failed. He raised a standard 
which he never lowered. He believed in and trusted his well- 
loved people; and whether they journeyed with him or without 
him, he supported their right to determine whether they were 
prepared to accept or reject the statesmen’s projects for im- 
proved government. 

To cite only a few instances: He voted for the Federal 
suffrage amendment. He voted for the child labor amendment. 
He demanded packer control by the Government. He con- 
stantiy fought for improvements in the seamen’s law, for the 
enactment of which he was primarily responsible. He resisted 
the encroachments of corrupt election practices. He unwaver- 
ingly aided legislation to bring necessary scientific knowledge 
and help to countless uninformed women, so that babies should 
be well born and prospective mothers should not die. He 
fought insistently against monopolistic control of the neces- 
saries of life. He believed and helped demonstrate that we 
can establish in this country a commonwealth of equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all, a fraternal state in which little 
children need no longer toil grievously for their daily bread, 
in which sufficient food, fuel, and shelter can be placed within 
the reach of all, in which public welfare will be paramount 
over private profit. 

We loved him then and love him now for his championship 
of these and many other good measures. Women of all shades 
of political opinion used to say of him in Washington: “ You 
can always depend on Senator La Follette.” 

This man of men, through all the years in which we knew 
him, passed by palliatives to apply fundamental prophylactic 
treatment. He knew, more than most, that it is better to 

ke at causes than to mend their consequences in waste, 
abnormality, and disaster. Nor did he accept half 

He believed that compromise indefinitely postpones 
the complete cure. A distinguished western Senator reported 


1eSs, 


meusures, 
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to me one morning a conversation he had just had with Sen- 
ator La Follette on this subject, substantially as follows: 
“T said to Senator La Follette, ‘Bob, you never compromise ; 
therefore, you never win’; to which the Senator from Wis- 
consin replied, ‘ Bill, you always compromise, thereby delaying 
for years—for centuries, perhaps—the ultimate victory.’ ” 

Justice and popular government have had no more powerful 
or constructive advocate in our generation. So to-day we 
meet to honor, and in a sense perpetuate, the memory of that 
dauntless spirit. He always advanced. He never surrendered. 
He conquered failure and scorned compromise. “ He moved 
breast forward, never doubting right would triumph.” 

In 1925, during the tragic days of May and June, when 
we watched with ever-increasing anxiety and affection the 
lessening in physical powers of this priceless citizen, neighbor, 
and friend, my husband and I stepped quietly one afternoon 
into the hall of his home to express our solicitude about him. 
When Senator La Follette, who was resting upstairs, heard 
our lowered voices, he arose with alert and considerate recog- 
nition and, advancing to the banister, greeted us instantly in 
a voice of warm and friendliest music with the last words we 
were privileged to hear him say. They were, “Hello, down 
there.” Those words of his are aptly repeated here to-day. So 
long as there are men and women anywhere who dauntlessly 
dedicate themselves to human rights, human welfare, and 
popular government, that clarion greeting of one of America’s 
few great leaders may be taken as typical of his unconquer- 
able soul. His imperishable messages will perpetually give 
courage, support, and inspiration to other Progressives from 
the heights of the hereafter on which he stands forever, 
exalted, fearless, and without reproach. We honor him to-day. 
[Applause. ] 


ADDRESS BY EDWARD KEATING, OF WASHINGTON, D. C., EDITOR OF 
LABOR 


Senator LA Fo.tertse. I present Edward Keating, editor of 
Labor. [Applause.] 

Mr. Keating. Mr. Chairman and friends, there is little that 
anyone can add to what has been so brilliantly and effectively 
said here to-day. 

Those of us who are privileged to participate in to-day’s 
proceedings are confronted by a peculiarly difficult task. 

If our words were addressed solely to those who are within 
this Chamber, that task would be greatly simplified. 

You knew Senator La Follette. The mere mention of his 
name would be sufficient to stir your memories. Once more 
you would see Wisconsin’s great son as you knew him in the 
fiesh—the tender husband and father; the friend who would 
face the storm with you; the tireless seeker after truth; the 
orator who could dominate a Senate and sway a crowd; the 
wise, fearless, farsighted statesman. 

However imperfect our sketch might be you could quickly 
and accurately fill in the picture. 

But what we say here to-day will not be confined within 
these walls. 

In the years to come the eager student, seeking the true 
measure of this man, may thumb the printed story of this 
ceremony; and it will be unfortunate indeed if he does not find 
on some page the secret he is after—an explanation of Robert 
Marion La Follette’s amazing hold on millions of his fellow 
countrymen, 

I loved Senator La Follette. We did not wear the same party 
label, but for more than a quarter of a century I was proud 
to count myself among his followers. 

He was my ideal of a statesman. 

Some public men are on the people’s side part of the time. 
Some are on the people’s side none of the time. Bob La Follette 
was on the people’s side all of the time. [Applause.] 

Sometime he fought alone; not from choice, but because 
there was none brave enough or devoted enough to share his 
Gethsemane. 

I like what Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, of Philadelphia, 
one-time moderator of the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, said of him in the heat of the 1924 campaign: 

The fires of execration and passion and hatred have swept around 
him, 

But after his long service as governor, Representative, Senator, and 
independent leader there he stands; his character without reproach, 
his beautiful home life without a stain, and his most insane enemies 
unable to point to a single act in his long public career which would 
discredit him, 


When Woodrow Wilson was at the height of his intellectual 
powers, he said: 


I take off my cap to Bob La Follette, 
[Applause.] 
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He has never taken his eye for a single moment from the goal he set 
out to reach. 

He has walked a straight line to it in spite of every temptation to 
turn aside. 

I have sometimes thought of Senator La Follette climbing the moun- 
tain of privilege—taunted, laughed at, called back—going steadfastly 
on and on, and not allowing himself to be deflected for a single moment 
for fear he also should hearken and lose all his power to serve the great 
interests to which he has devoted himself. 


To a greater extent than any other public man since Lincoln 
Senator La Follette commanded the confidence of the workers of 


America, organized and unorganized, whether they labored on | 


the farm, in the mine, or factory, or on our far-flung transporta- 
tion system. 

The devotion of the railroad “boys” to the great Wisconsin 
Senator is a matter of common knowledge. They were at his 
right hand in every battle he ever fought for truth and justice. 

As his body was borne through the gates of the Washington 
Union Station on its way to its last resting place it was pe- 
culiarly appropriate that the casket was covered with lilies sent 
by these railroad workers, a symbol of their enduring affection 
for the friend and champion who had never failed them. 

William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, was fully justified in saying: 


No man in public life occupied a greater place in the hearts and minds 
of the working people than Senator La Follette. 


And Frank Morrison, veteran secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, added: 


No other public official in contemporaneous life can approach his 
record of devotion to the people’s cause. 

When time tempers the judgment of men it will be found that that 
record has not been equaled by any legislator in the Nation’s history. 


Time will not permit an extended review of the record which 
inspired these extraordinary tributes. I will mention only a few 
of his outstanding achievements on behalf of men and women 
who toil. 

It was La Follette who emancipated American seamen. 

The Supreme Court had held that the thirteenth amendment 
to the Constitution struck the shackles from the limbs of the 
black man but could not save white sailors from involuntary 
servitude. 

For more than 20 years Andy Furuseth, chief of the Sea- 
men’s Union, tramped the corridors of the Capitol pleading with 
Congress to right that great injustice. 

He pleaded in vain until La Follette took charge of the legis- 
lation and drove it through the Senate in as spectacular a con- 
test as that historic Chamber has ever witnessed. 

As finally enacted, the law not only provided a charter of 
freedom for the sailors but it safeguarded passengers at sea and 
opened the way for the establishment of an American merchant 
marine manned by Americans. 

The law has been shamelessly emasculated by administrative 
officials of all parties, but it remains on the statute books a 
monument to the great man whose memory we honor to-day. 

It was La Follette who gave the railroad workers the Federal 
employers’ liability law and the 16-hour law. 

There are men in this chamber to-day who can testify that 
before the enactment of the 16-hour law, engineers and firemen, 
and conductors and trainmen, responsible for the safety of life 
and property, were frequently compelled to remain on duty from 
24 to 36 hours, and in exceptional instances 72 hours, without 
relief. 

We were killing and maiming ten times as many passengers 
and railroad workers on American roads as were being killed 
and maimed on English roads. 

We were killing three times and injuring twenty-five times as 
many employees as the German roads, and we were killing six 
times and injuring twenty-nine times as many passengers. 

From year to year the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
urged legislation which would end the slaughter, the spokesmen 
of the workers told and retold the story to Senators and Con- 
gressmen but the lobbies maintained by the railroad interests 
were always powerful enough to block consideration. 

Finally, in 1906, La Follette galvanized the Senate into action 
and with the skill and courage always displayed by him on 
great occasions, fairly overwhelmed the opposition. 

It is hard to believe that only a few years ago Government 
employees were threatened by Executive order with the loss of 
their jobs if they dared to appeal to Congress from the injustices 
of bureaucracy. 


Scores defied the “gag” and were driven from the Civil 
Service. 
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La Follette ended that sort of thing in 1912, and restored to 
Government workers their constitutional right to petition for 
the redress of grievances. 

To-day their unions are among the most influential units in 
the labor movement, and the executive who would seek to de- 
prive them of any of the benefits of collective bargaining would 
be inviting trouble, if not disaster. 

Single handed, La Follette blocked the passage of a Federal 
antistrike law in the dark days of reaction following the World 
War. 

He was the first to point out the iniquities of the Esch-Cum- 
mins law, and he arose from a sick bed to win a favorable 
report from a Senate committee on the railroad workers’ How- 
ell-Barkley bill, designed to assure abiding industrial peace in 
the transportation industry. 

The list might be extended indefinitely. 

No man in the American Congress—or in any other legislative 
body in the world, for that matter—ever wrote into the law of 
his land so many constructive measures designed to safeguard 
the liberties and economic interests of workers as did Robert 
Marion La Follette. [Applause.] 

But—and this is more extraordinary still—while his sym- 
pathies were frankly on the side of the workers he was also 
the intelligent, consistent, and persistent champion of honest 
business, 

One of the greatest liberals of America, Louis D. Brandeis, 
mow a justice of the Supreme Court, emphasized that point 
years ago. 

Writing in 1912, before he became a member of the high court, 
Justice Brandeis said: 

The greatest problem now before the American people is the demand 
for social justice and industrial democracy. 

A large part of our working people are working and living under 
conditions inconsistent with American standards and ideals and, indeed, 
w'th humanity itself. 

We can not exist half free and half slave. 

The problem is how to remove these flagrant abuses of our indus- 
trial system; how to secure industrial liberty while preserving what 
is good in our institutions—the energy, enterprise, and persistence char- 
acteristic of Americans. 

For the solution of that great problem the American people need a 
leader with courage, ability, constructive power, and, perhaps above all, 
that deep and passionate sympathy with the common people which made 
Lincoln the greatest of all Americans. 

La Follette possesses these qualities. 

La Follette will have due solicitude for the needs of business, but 
he will never forget that business was made for man and not man for 
business. 


Senator La Follette was a great American in the truest and 
best sense. 

He believed in the American system of government. He never 
lost his faith in the people’s capacity to govern themselves. He 
agreed with the fathers of the Repvhtic that democracy at its 
worst is infinitely better than autocracy at its best. [Applause.] 

He was the inventor of the direct primary, which has caused 
our political overlords so much distress in recent years. 

When he entered the Senate it was known as the “American 
House of Lords,” the “ Millionaires’ Club,” the citadel of wealth 
and privilege. 

He lived to see the upper Chamber become the mainstay of 
American democracy. [Applause.] 

With Bryan, Norris, and a few others he created the public 
sentiment which forced the popular election of United States 
Senators. 

I believe we are too close to the event to be able to accurately 
judge the effect of that change, but I venture the suggestion that 
the historian of the future will hold that when La Follette and 
his associates wrested control of the Senate from plutocracy and 
turned it over to the people they completed the most important 
single step taken in their generation to assure the safety and 
perpetuity of American institutions. [|Applause.] 

These are some of the reasons, haltingly and inadequately ex- 
pressed, for our presence here to-day. 

We have come from every section of the Republic; for the 
moment party lines are obliterated, racial and religious differ- 
ences are forgotten; we congratulate Wisconsin that God gave 
her such a son; we share her pride in his achievements and we 
commend to posterity the study of his life and character. 

We would say to those who come after us: We knew this 
man and we knew the men of his time, and we say of him as 
Antony said of Brutus: 


This was the noblest Roman of them all! 
His life was gentle and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man.” 
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ADDRESS BY CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


Senator LA Fotierre. I present Claude G. Bowers. 

Mr. Bowers. In the story of American democracy in the last 
half century no name is more luminously or indelibly written 
in the records than that of Robert M. La Follette. As a 
crusader for the democratic concept of the State he resembles 
Jefferson, of whom he was a professed disciple and interpreter. 
As a fighting defender of democracy against the encroachments 
of privilege he stands with Jackson. As a friend of the plain 
people in the lowly walks of life he ranks with Lincoln. Nature 
made him a democrat, and character kept him one, and from 
the hour he drew his sword to rid his State of the dragons of 
privilege, until worn out in the service of humanity, it fell from 
his lifeless hand, there never was a moment that he did not fight 
the good fight and keep the faith. 

If he had lived in the formative days of the Republic he 
would have been one of the founders of democracy in America ; 
if in the days of Jackson he would have fought with him against 
the arrogance of the national-bank monopoly ; if in the days of 
Lincoln he would have battled with him for liberty and the 
preservation of government of, by, and for the people. 

From the moment he dedicated his genius to the service of 
the masses, whenever the issue was between man and mammon, 
between integrity and corruption, between the rights of the 
people and the privileges of power, no one ever had to inquire on 
what side the barricade he was fighting. [Applause.] 

This is because his principles were as fixed and immutable 
as the laws of the Medes and the Persians. They were inherent 
in the man. They were the reflection of his soul. They 
marched to the pulsations of his heart. They were the emana- 
tions of a mind that did its own thinking. Robert M. La 
Follette never had to await the conclusion of a conference to 
determine the dictates of his conscience. His principles were 
his own, and these were the acid test to which he applied all 
the public problems of his day. 

He believed that governments are created for the service 
and as servants of the people and that all others are usurpa- 
tions—and this is the first principle of democracy. 

He knew that the stability of society depends upon the pro- 
tection of the legitimate rights of property, but he denied the 
legitimacy of alleged property rights that subordinated the 
higher, holier rights of man. 

He knew that government of a class for a class is a negation 
of the fundamentals of the fathers; that equality in govern- 
ment and before the law is the essence of true Americanism ; 
that privilege is the forerunner of plutocracy. 

He despised the theory popular in materialistic circles that 
a primary function of government is to transfer money wrung 
from the people by the tax collector to the private coffers of 
favored groups; that government is an armed collector for the 
bad debts of private business. He knew that statesmanship is 
mere than salesmanship and that government without heart or 
soul or vision is a menace to mankind, Thus among cynics 
and materialists he was an anachronism. When in the fine 
flush of youth this genius with a.soul as white as mortal 
ever had first drew his sword to wage uncompromising war on 
privilege the Republic of Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln was 
in deadly peril. 

The forces of privilege and corruption had taken advantage 
of the smoke screen of the war between the States to mobilize 
and march, 

During the dark and sordid days of reconstruction they long 
maintained that screen by persistently fanning the smoldering 
passions of the war. And when at length the smoke lifted and 
the skies were clear, the people were confronted by the em- 
battled forces of privilege and monopoly, powerfully entrenched. 

The industrial and financial combinations and the railroads 
literally were in possession of the instrumentalities of the 
States. The railroads, on which vast empires of the public 
domain had been corruptly lavished, were indifferent to their 
duty to the public, on whose bounty they had fed. 

We had renounced democracy for a degraded form of the 
Soviet. The privileged elements were sending their personal 
representatives to law-making bodies, both State and National. 
They had their lecherous hands upon the courts. They con- 
trolled the greater portion of the press. They were the State. 

And then for a moment the western farmers rose in a revolt, 
and here and there, despite the jeers, threw faithless public 
servants out of power and enacted laws for the regulation of 
the rates of roads. 

But eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and vigilance died 
down. Through tbe trickery of politics and the chicanery of 
courts much of the ground gained was lost, and we had settled 
down to a cynical acquiescence in the exploitation of the average 
man. 
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Such was the condition of affairs when Robert M. La Follette, 
his vision broadened by his service in the House, began his fight 
for the creation of a progressive democratic state that Jefferson 
would have hailed and Jackson have saluted. 

It was a herculean task he undertook, beyond the powers of 
ordinary men, but nature had nrolded in him an ideal crusader 
for the people. It gave him a persuasive and illuminating elo- 
quence born of the perfect coordination of mind and heart, 
Thus when the people were kept in ignorance of the significance 
of events he was able to reach them with his voice. 

It gave him a genius for intensive research. He never entered 
a battle until his arsenal was stocked with ammunition and his 
guns were in perfect working order. Thus he was one of the 
most meticulous investigators in American history. Thus his 
speeches were as treitises—final und authoritative. That is the 
reason his foes ridiculed but seldom tried to answer him. He 
was one of the rarest and most useful of human phenomena—a 
scientific sentimentalist. His mind kept a close rein on his 
heart ; his emotions were under the control of his reflections. 

He was, therefore, a master in the mobilization of facts and 
an artist in organizing them in martial ranks and making them 
march militantly to the music of his voice. He had the gift of 
making figures interesting as fiction, and that made him “ dan- 
gerous.” [Applause.] 

And nature did more in making him an ideal crusader for the 
people. It gave him an honesty that was beyond purchase or 
persuasion, and a conscience that could be heard above the 
clamor of the crowd. 

It lifted him above flattery, and thus gave him immunity from 
those social seductions that have converted so many young pro- 
gressives to reaction. It gave him physical and mental endur- 
ances, thus making possible that dynamic energy that worked 
throughout the day and far into the night in confounding the 
conspiracies of silence. 

It gave him a Jacksonian confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of the right and a Lincolnian faith in the ultimate wisdom of 
the people. 

It gave him that superb courage that never quailed and never 
quit in the face of fire and left him undaunted in the hour of 
failure. It gave him something that is only given to the truly 
great—the power to stand alone. He who stands alone in the 
service of a great cause is seen the easiest and remembered the 
longest. [Applause.] 

Such was his equipment. Now, before Jefferson launched his 
‘ampaign for the democratization of America he wrote democ- 
racy into the statutes of Virginia; and La Follette democ- 
ratized Wisconsin before he entered the national arena. The | 
story of his reformation of Wisconsin is as fascinating as © 
romance. He found the privileged and the politicians in a 
combination resting on mutual greed that defied assault—and 
he made assault. Every railroad enjoying immunity from 
regulation or full taxation, every powerful combination privi- 
leged to exploit, every bank subservient to the greed of its 
masters, every merchant and shipper these could coerce into 
compliance, was arrayed against him. 

They controlled the greater portion of the press that mis- 
represented him when it dared and fought him with a more 
cowardly silence when it must. They marshaled the ever-ready 
but always anemic battalion of the snobs. They summoned 
one of the most powerful and unscrupulous of political ma- 
chines to the defense. And all he had was the great unor- 
ganized, undisciplined mass of the people, and they were sleep- 
ing soundly on their arms. 

He aroused them by his clarion call to battle, brought them 
to their feet, convinced them of the justice of their cause, 
mobilized, organized, munitioned, and lead them time after 
time to gallant failures, until at length they literally stormed 
their way to victory and entered into the possession of their 
government. 

At that time La Follette’s triumph in Wisconsin gave Ameri- 
can democracy a new lease on life. 

But momentary victory was not enough. To confirm that 
victory he struck down the convention system with its corrup- 
tion and manipulation and made men submit ‘heir ambitions to 
the judgment of the people, who are the masters. 

He found the railroads privileged to pocket hundreds of 
thousands belonging to the treasury. He ended that. 

He foresaw their plan to pass the increase to the people in 
increased rates; he organized a sound and scientific method 
of State regulations and prevented that. 

He found children in the factories. 
playground and the school. 

He found women working under impossible physical and 
moral conditions. He stopped it. 

He found greed poisoning the food of the people. He scourged 
the food adulterators beyond the boundary of the Commonwealth, 


He sent them to the 
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He found the factories breeding places of disease. 
sanitary conditions in the shops. 

And when, through the removal of the plug of privilege, 
hundreds of thousands of added revenue poured into the treas- 
ury, he turned it over to the schools and to the university 
which he made one of the most inspirational educational insti- 
tutions of the age. 

He found Wisconsin a feudal barony; he left it a democracy. 
He found it in the grasp of privilege; he restored it to the 
service of the people. 

And then, as Jefferson had done before him, he went forth 
to fight for the extension of the blessings of progressive democ- 
racy to every State beneath the flag. Hate went before to 
prepare for his reception, and with the old, gay smile upon his 
fighting face he went forth gallantly to meet it. 

Never more desperate need for crusaders against privilege and 
corruption than when La Follette and Bryan began their memo- 
rable crusades a quarter of a century ago. Privilege was every- 
where entrenched. The system was complete. The trend to 
unregulated monopoly was unquestioned. The dream of Fed- 
eralism was coming true. 

Men could buy nominations and elections and recoup their 
private purses or their party chest by selling legislation. The 
press was for the most part silent. The Senate was a checker 
board reserved for the playing of three or four men who repre- 
sented privilege and nothing more. To mention human rights 
was to invite suspicion. Never had the Government been more 
completely alienated from the people. It was the private agent 
of exploiting groups, and when the people had paid the price 
of maintenance their connection ceased. The people were inert, 
helpless, hopeless, almost ignorant of their wrongs. And then 
the voices of La Follette and Bryan were heard in the land, 
and the people stirred uneasily in their slumbers and then 
awoke, arose, and arose cheering and ready for battle. 

The national program of La Follette rested on a broad founda- 
tion. It was to dedicate his genius as crusader and constructor 
to the redemption to the people of the government of the 
people and for the service of the people and all the people. 

He proposed to tear away the fungus growth of privilege 
from the temple of liberty, to sweep away the barricades of 
money bags and let the people in to the keeping of their cove- 
nant. 

His plan was twofold—to restore to the people the powers 
in government of which they had been deprived and to deprive 
the privileged of the powers of exploitation with which they 
had been armed, 

They said this was a-dangerous innovation. That was false. 
His. program was as old as the realization of human rights and 
all he proposed to do was to apply the principles of Jeffersonian 
democracy to the changed economic conditions of the times. 

They said he was a radical. Well, from the time the Christ 
scourged the money changers from the temple to be crucified as 
a radical, radicals have been the torchbearers of liberty and 
human rights. 

In a sense La Follette was a radical. The gallant figure who 
swept into the national arena in shining armor a quarter of a 
century ago was the kind of radical that the little group that 
stood and fought with Jefferson for the radicalism of democracy 
would have taken to their hearts. 

He had his disappointments, but what achievements! 

The things for which he fought a quarter of a century ago 
were called socialistic then; now they are written in the 
statutes. Then they were as radical as destruction; and now 
they are as conservative as common sense. 

Along the pathway of the progress of the people are many 
milestones that mark advance, and many of the most imposing 
must bear the name of Robert M. La Follette. But every mile- 
stone meant a battle, nay, it meant a war. And every battle 
of every war found him on the firing line taking his scars and 
wearing them as insignia of honor. [Applause.] 

Time would not suffice to enumerate the many reforms he 
helped to bring about. Public carriers are more responsive to 
the public needs. He fought for that. Men are more equitably 
taxed in accordance with their capacity to pay. He fought for 
that. Men now enter the Senate with a mandate from the 
people and not a mere blue print from a board of directors. 
He fought for that. 

Public opinion now demands a full publicity for the source of 
campaign contributions and he and others touched the public 
conscience and created the popular demand. 

He found that the men who go out upon the sea in ships had 


He forced 


been forgotten in the general emancipation of mankind and he 


fought a gallant battle and made them free. 
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He was in the forefront of the struggle for the emancipation 
of the mothers of nmren; he fought unceasingly against the grind- 
ing of the minds and bodies of children into dividends in factories 
and shops; he stood four square against the extortions of unreg- 
ulated monopoly; his was the first voice raised in warning 
against the alienation of the Nation’s oil reserves; and his mem- 
orable battles for the preservation of the people’s heritage in 
their natural resources for the uses of the people is an inspira- 
tion and a source of strength to those who must carry on the 
never-ending battle for public rights. 

The meaning of this man to posterity can be expressed briefly. 
In a century and a half of history he was one of the keenest 
and most constructive champions of democracy in the never- 
ending war against reaction; one of the most persistent and 
devastating enemies of privilege; one of the most uncompromis- 
ing foes of corruption; one of the greatest commoners of all 
time, standing always for social justice and the humanizing 
processes of government. 

The glory of this man was in his glorious humanity, his 
sincere love for his fellow creatures, which, in statesmanship, 
he translated into service. Of him it can be truly said that 
there is not a farmer in the fields, not a worker at the forge, 
not a brakeman on a freight, not a sailor on the sea, not a 
woman at her task in home or shop, not a child in school or 
in the factory dreaming of the playground, who is not his 
debtor. 

There is not a friend of popular government and the rights 
of man who does not stand before his memory at salute. There 
is not an enemy of corruption with whom he did not serve. 

Here was a statesman of heroic mold who turned his back on 
opulence and ease to dedicate his God-given gifts to the service 
of the masses. The path he chose was rough, beset with am- 
buscades, and always it was long, and often it was lonely, but 
gaily and gallantly he pushed on to his self-appointed tasks 
unfaltering in the faith. 

His fame is written in the statutes, his name in history, his 
memory in the hearts of men. 

His monument belongs in the Capitol of the country because 
he served it with all his mind—and it was the best of minds— 
with all his heart—and it was the warmest of hearts—with all 


his soul—and it was the whitest of souls—and because in all 


his public acts he symbolized the noblest tradition of the 
Republic. [Prolonged applause.] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, April 25, 1920 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 


Mr. TILSON as Speaker pro tempore. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
lowing communication. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Tue SPEAKER’s ROOM, April 25, 1929. 


I hereby designate Hon. JoHN Q. TILSON to act as Speaker pro tem- 
pore to-day. 


The Clerk will read the fol- 


NICHOLAS LONGWORTH. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chaplain will offer prayer. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty Father, hear us as we greet the day, in which there 
is no adverse stroke of trouble or fate; we therefore thank Thee. 
Behind the curving sky; beyond that mysterious shore, where 
the night winds murmur; out through the stretches of space, 
Thou art God, infinite in wisdom and power. How we wonder! 
How we marvel as we think of Thy condescension and the 
guidance of Thy blessed providence. In Thy light we shall see 
light. O help us to read life’s meaning in the light of Thy 
goodness and mercy. Duty and loyalty are our trusts; clothe 
us with Thy Spirit and direct the way; be our life’s star; bless 
us with contentment and give us the heart that sheds its silent 
glow upon others. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MApes] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1, with Mr. Mapes in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm board to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce, and to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries. 


Mr. KINCHELOE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Kentucky rise? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
for a minute to ask the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, in order that the member- 
ship of the House might know, I think it would be a good idea 
to inform us if it is the intention of the chairman to complete 
this bill to-day. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it the intention of the chairman to say 
that we will stay here and keep a quorum until the bill is 
disposed of to-day? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why not postpone the completion of the 
bill until next Monday? We have plenty of time. 

Mr. KINCHELORP. We have been here in session all the 
time for several days. I concur in the statement of the 
chairman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HavceNn: Page 10, lines 23 and 24, strike 
out the word “substantial” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ unduly.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PuRNELL: Page 8, strike out lines 12 to 
16, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

““(3) No loan for the construction, purchase, or lease of such facili- 
ties shall be made unless the cooperative association demonstrates to 
the satisfaction of the board that there are not available suitable 
existing facilities that will furnish their services to the cooperative 
association at reasonable rates; and, in addition to the preceding limi- 
tation, no loan for the construction of facilities shall be made unless 
the cooperative association demonstrates to the satisfaction of the board 
that suitable existing facilities are not available for purchase or lease 
at a reasonable price or rent.” 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, the 
amendment I have offered is a committee amendment and is for 
the purpose of clarification. It is our desire to make as clear 
as language will make it the purpose the committee had in mind 
when it drafted paragraph 3 under section 5 on page 8. 

A number of gentlemen in debate here have clearly indicated 
that they do not understand it, and in the judgment of the com- 
mittee the language is somewhat involved. I realize that it is 
hard for the members of the committee to keep in mind the 
specific language; therefore I shall read it over to you slowly. 
This amendment is offered as a substitute for paragraph 3 on 
page 8, and has to do with loans for construction, purchase, and 
lease of facilities to cooperative associations. The amendment 
a I offer, for and on behalf of the committee, reads as 

ollows: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


No loan for the construction, purchase, or lease of such facilities shall 
be made unless the cooperative associations demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of the board that there are not available suitable existing facili- 
ties that will furnish their services to the cooperative associations at 
reasonable rates. 


I will stop there. That is the first half of this amendment. 


We want to make it absolutely sure that we are not going to 
destroy legitimate existing business by loaning Government 
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funds to any cooperative association that will duplicate existing 
facilities and thus put those existing facilities out of business. 

We had that in mind when the paragraph was drafted, but, 
as I said a moment ago, the language seems to be involved and 
we want to make it perfectly clear. 

Therefore the first part of this amendment means that no 
loan for construction, purchase or lease shall be made to a 
cooperative association if that cooperative association can uti- 
lize, by rental or otherwise, without purchase, facilities that 
already exist. 

Now, the second part of the amendment 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

oO ara In just a second. I shall then be pleased 
to yield. 

The second half of the amendment provides, in addition to 
the preceding limitations— 


No loan for the construction of facilities shall be made unless the 
cooperative association demonstrates to the satisfaction of the board 
that suitable existing facilities are not available for purchase or lease 
at reasonable price or rent. 


Now, gentlemen, I do not know how language can be made 
any plainer than that, and I have tried to state what the com- 
mittee had in mind, which is to protect legitimate business, and 
prevent its confiscation. It may also be added that neither the 
committee nor any of its members has any thought of suggesting 
that no money shall be loaned until these cooperatives shall take 
over by purchase or lease facilities that are not suitable. We 
certainly do not want to suggest that, but we also do not want 
cooperative associations using funds out of the Federal Treasury 
to build facilities across the street from existing suitable facili- 
ties and thereby put those who have been engaged in business 
for a great many years, out of business, without first making an 
effort to acquire them by purchase or lease. 

I now yield to my colleague from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I just want to get the gentleman’s con- 
struction of the view of the committee as to what is included 
in the term “ facilities,” aside from warehouses. Does that 
include railroad tracks, elevators, and so forth? 

Mr. PURNELL. I should say any facility that would be 
incident to the business, warehouses, storage houses, or ele- 
vators. The gentleman would have as good an idea as any- 
body else as to what might be included. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. The term, then, includes anything that 
would be regarded as essential and necessary for the full 
administration of the business? 

Mr. PURNELL. I would think so. 

Mr, CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. There is no question but there is safety 
in the intent of the committee and under the explanation of the 
gentleman from Indiana, but in the practical working out of 
this amendment the question is whether private owners of 
suitable facilities—men who have been building up a business 
for a number of years and have put quite a good deal of money 
into equipment—will in practical effect be put out of business, 
That is the thing I am anxious about. I am glad the gentle- 
man has put this information in the Recorp. I do not believe 
there is any question about the intent of the committee and I 
do not think. there is any question about the intent of Con- 
gress, but when it is worked out that is another matter. 

Mr. PURNELL. I do not yield for a speech. I thought the 
gentleman was going to ask a question. 

Let it be said in this connection, frankly, because we are not 
trying to deceive anybody, we are encouraging cooperative 
marketing under the terms of this bill, and the result may be 
to hamper, or may ultimately put out of business, some of the 
existing marketing agencies in this country. 

If that be necessary to do the things that we say and think 
are necessary in this declaration of policy, that is one of the 
natural consequences that may come, but the committee does 
also want to make it clear that if we do hamper or hamstring 
or tend to put out of business existing marketing agencies and 
set up new ones through the aid of the Federal Treasury, we 
do not want them set up until they have made an effort and a 
showing that they can not purchase or lease existing facilities, 
provided, first, that they are suitable for the business, and that 
is a matter I assume will have to be worked out between the 
board and the cooperatives; and, next, that they can be pur- 
chased for a reasonable price or rented upon reasonable terms. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield right on that 
point? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You do not include the two. Now, sup- 
pose there are suitable facilities but it is impossible to obtain 
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them at reasonable rates, 
permit the loan to be made? 

Mr. PURNELL. I think so; yes. 

Mr. VESTAL and Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia rose. 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield to my colleague from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Let me ask the gentleman a question. I am 
satisfied that the committee has in mind the same object I 
have, and I have been opposed to this subdivision 3, but the 
language in the amendment does not seem to me to reach the 
point exactly. The language is: 


No loan for the construction, purchase, or lease of such facilities 
shall be made unless the cooperative association demonstrates to the 
satisfaction of the board that there are not available suitable existing 
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would the one condition in itself 


facilities that will furnish their services to the cooperative association | 


at reasonable rates— 


Rates of what? That is what I do not get. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Rental rates. 

Mr. VESTAL. Why not put that in? 

Mr. PURNELL. The purpose of that first part is to take 
care of a situation that I should think would be more or less 
remote, and that is this: It says here that you can not even 
lease until you have made an effort to acquire facilities from 
some existing agency. I have in mind that they might want to 
rent a portion of a building or storage space in an abandoned 
existing facility, or even share jointly existing facilities with 
those who own them, 2 

Mr. VESTAL. May I ask my friend what would be the ob- 
jection to saying “rental rates”? Will not that make it abso- 
lutely clear? 

Mr. PURNELL. The word “rates” suggests a service charge 
and that is what is contemplated under the first half of this 
amendment. 

Mr. VESTAL. I may be a little squeamish about the matter, 
but I am really interested in it. 

Mr. PURNELL. 


I will say, very frankly, this is one of the 
most important matters we had to consider in the committee; 
and even after the bill had been drafted and presented we went 
back over it, and not being entirely satisfied, called in the 
drafting service again and gave considerable thought to the 


phraseology of this particular amendment. The committee be- 
lieves that this amendment says what we want to say, and I 
have tried, to the best of my ability, to make clear the intention 
of the committee so that there may be no misunderstanding 
hereafter, 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I thoroughly approve of the 
amendment; in fact, I have one drawn along’ the same. lines, 
but will the gentleman refer to lines 13 and 14 on page 7? I 
am asking this for information, because I think it is very im- 
portant. Line 14 limits the loans to physical marketing facili- 
ttes, does the committee think those words “ physical marketing 
facilities” include, for instance, processing plants for milk or 
canneries for vegetables? 

Mr. PURNELL. I think, perhaps, that matter will be dis- 
cussed a little later. I know what the gentleman has in his 
mind, 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, after line 26, insert a new 
“(f) as used in this section the term 
shall include dairy processing facilities.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question 
by the gentieman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONHS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, line 21, strike out all of subsection (e). 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 minutes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


subdivision to read as follows: 
‘physical marketing facilities’ 


is on the amendment offered 


| commerce of the world? 
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Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that while i was out the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PuRNELL]} 
wus given 10 minutes, so I will defer my objection at this time, 
but I give notice that I shall defer no more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am inexpressibly 
interested in this amendment because it is the principal reason 
why I could not vote to report this measure favorably. I think 
the whole philosophy of this paragraph is wrong, as it in effect 
destroys practically all of the opportunities of those who pro- 
duce a surplus crop to get any advantages from this bill. 

There are certain great crops produced in surplus quantities 
as far as domestic markets are concerned and one of these great 
crops is cotton, which is normally and necessarily produced in 
quantities nrore than twice as much as is necessary for 
domestic requirements. 

The purpose of the producers of food and raw clothing mate- 
ral is not simply to supply industry, it is a business. I like 
the expression of my friend from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] when 
he said he wanted by this bill to weave agriculture into the 
same basic situation with industry. In that sentiment I heartily 
concur. 

Of course it is not desirable to unduly increase the production 
of a commodity. But that is a far different question from the 
denying all of the benefits of this bill to the growers of any 
crop that is produced in surplus quantities simply because the 
board may be of the opinion that the amount of the crop might 
be temporarily unduly increased. 

Do you wish to destroy the position cotton now holds in the 
If you expect to reduce the comnrodity 
to the domestic supply—to destroy a great business and pre- 
vent us maintaining our world position in so far as the balance 
of trade is concerned, you would, in my judgment, produce a 
great tragedy. 

To show you the absurdity of directing the board to withdraw 
loans when in its opinion it would tend substantially to unduly 
increase the surplus, suppose you wrote into the tariff bill that 
if, in the opinion of the President, the tariff unduly increased 
the production of steel in this country he should take all the 
tariff off of steel. Suppose you went farther and, instead of 
saying he might take the tariff off, you should say he must 
take the tariff off—after the business of steel had set its wages, 
its sales organization on the basis of a protective tariff. What 
would you think of such a stipulation? 

If you wrote such a provision into the tariff bill, the minute 
there was a surplus of steel or an undue surplus over the 
donrestic supply the whole tariff on that commodity would 
be torn down and wrecked as the result. 

The tariff, or something else, has caused a surplus of many 
commodities protected by the tariff: Did we take the tariff off 
for that reason? 

In 1927 we produced more iron and steel than was necessary 
to meet the donrestic requirements, and we exported $86,000,000 
worth to foreign countries. Would you consider taking the 
tariff off for that reason? 

The trouble with the philosophy of this paragraph is that 
agriculture is treated as if its whole business were the feeding 
of industry. It should be treated as a business the same as 
any other activity. 

Of course a surplus is sometimes undesirable, but is that any 
excuse for a wrecking process? 

Of steel mill products we export an additional $73,000,000; 
of aluminum, $14,000,000; noniron metals to the extent of $216,- 
000,000. Yet no one suggests withdrawing of the tariff benefits 
from the manufacturers of these commodities simply because 
there seems to be an undue increase in those commodities. 

This measure might operate a good deal like the power ex- 
ercised by the Federal Reserve Board in 1921. They were given 
the power to increase the rediscount rates. They did that sud- 
denly, and wreckage resulted all over this country. Men saw 
their savings of a lifetime disappear like the mists of the morn- 
ing. Men who had been well-to-do found themselves in want. 
I do not think the Federal Reserve Board meant to do that 
damage, but they had the power and they used it. You not 
only give this board a similar power but you direct them to use 
it. The Federal Reserve Board, after it had encouraged loans, 
turned around and refused further loans except on impossible 
terms. Wreckage resulted. Suppose in cotton or in wheat the 
board under this bill made the cooperatives a loan to get the 
business started. Then suppose they reach the conclusion that 
any further loans for that particular year would stimulate 
production unduly; they would have no choice under this bilt 
but to refuse any further loans. Wreckage and ruin would ab- 
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solutely and necessarily follow, including the loss of advances 
already made. Surely the Congress does not want to do that. 

That is the trouble with this measure as it is capped by this 
provision. Why leave this provision in the bill? Without it 
they have the power to make or not to make loans. The Fed- 
eral farm board by this measure can refrain or not refrain 
from making loans, but by this provision, even though they 
have made some loans and started a cooperative and the farmer 
in good faith has obligated himself through his cooperative for 
the handling of this product, and the board finds that in the 
development, if they went ahead and finished making the neces- 
sary loans that may be needed, in their opinion it would unduly 
stimulate production, then I ask what else could the board do 
but refuse the loan? Do you want to handicap the board? 
Do you want to make it an instrument of destruction? To my 
way of thinking this is of tremendous importance. This means 
disorder, it means taking away from a man the control of his 
products. When a man grows a bale of cotton under a summer 
sun and picks it under the autumn skies and carries it to 
market in a free country, he has a right to sell that commodity 
in the open market without having a Federal board, by first 
promising and then withholding loans, pronounce shipwreck 
upon his markets—this through no fault of the board, but be- 
cause we passed a law which forced them to do it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Does the gentleman feel that under the 
terms of this section the board may withdraw existing loans 
already made? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No; not existing loans; but suppose 
the cooperative association says, “We do not want to make 
any more loans than we have to at present. We do not want to 
pay any more interest than we need to. It will take $100,000 
to start this thing, but we do not want to borrow all of the 
money until we need it.” Suppose the board makes a hundred 
thousand dollar loan and they start the machinery, Then the 
cooperative finds that it needs some more loans, the board, if 
there were an apparent—even though temporary—surplus, would 
be forced to deny this loan, and the farmers interested would 
lose their money. 

I would like to vote for this bill. I would probably do so if 
it were not for this provision, even though I think the bill 
is worth but little. 

I hope that when the bill reaches the Senate it 
amend it as to correct this glaring error, in which 
shall support the conference report at final passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I confess that I am somewhat surprised at the opposi- 
tion that has developed to this subsection. This is the first 
that I knew that any member of the Committee on Agriculture 
objected to it. I do not say that the gentleman from Texas 
did not object. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I offered to strike it out in committee. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I accept the gentleman’s statement. I 
was very much surprised at the speech of my ordinarily con- 
servative friend from Texas [Mr, SUMNERS], made yesterday. 
There is no one whom I love more than I do him, and no man 
in the House whose ability I respect more. I am frank to say, 
however, that I never heard the gentleman make a more in- 
_ temperate speech than he did yesterday. It may be true that 
we members of the committee who are in favor of keeping this in 
have not the good sense the gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from Kansas say they have, and I am not going 
to dispute that, but to me this is one of the best provisions of 
the bill. The purpose of putting this in the bill is to keep 
down overproduction, and the only specific provision in the 
bill that undertakes to do that. The anomaly of the argument 
that comes on the floor of this House on this bill is that you 
lear one Member get up one day and talk about plenary powers 
that we give the board, and then when an attempt is made 
to strike a provision like this you will hear another one get 
up and say that we ought not to circumscribe their powers at all. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOF. No; not now. I happen to represent a 
district where we raise a whole lot of what are commonly 
known as exportable commodities. We raise a type of tobacco 
which is 80 per cent exportable, and we raise wheat and we 
raise corn that are exportable. There was one thing, if no 
other, that leaders of the farm organizations got together 
on in this bill. They wrote the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and, I presume, every Member of Congress, setting 
out the items upon which they had agreed to go into the 
farm bill. And one was a provision in the bill that would 
control automatically the production of commodities where we 


may so 
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raise an exportable surplus. This provision does not go that 
far, but it does try to control exportable surplus. We know 
the major crops that we raise an exportable surplus of are 
cotton, tobacco, corn, and wheat. Are you going to say to that 
board, by striking out this provision, “ You can take money out 
of the Federal Treasury and loan it to a cooperative marketing 
association that raises products of which we commonly raise 
an exportable surplus without any limit at all,” so that they 
might plow up their gardens, clear up the rest of their forest 
lands, and drain their swamp lands, and plant them in cotton 
and in tobacco, in corn, and in wheat? What disastrous result 
will that lead to if you give this board plenary power to do that? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does not the gentleman think that by 
leaving out that provision the board is still required under the 
provision not to make a loan unless it has a prospect of 
repayment? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then, let it stay in. [Applause.] That 
is not the thought in the mind of the gentleman from Texas. 
You have a big State out there. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. We all know the disastrous result of 
overproduction. It has been the case with my tobacco farm- 
ers. Notwithstanding the fact that we raise 80 per cent of 
exportable surplus, I want to get my good farmers down home 
to quit raising so much tobacco and raise some other products 
of which we have not an exportable surplus. [Applause.] 
I want to give this board power to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent, that the gentleman be given five additional minutes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I object. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to see to it that this will not 
take it out of the power of the board to do that. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. I suggest to the gentleman that we had 
better first dispose of the Jones amendment. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to the Jones amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sprout of Kansas to the Jones amend- 
ment: Page 10, line 21, strike out the word “No”; change small letter 
“1” to capital “L” and add letter “s” to end of word “loan,” and 
add the suffix “ ments” to word “advance,” and add the letter ““s” to 
the word “ agreement.” 

And in line 23, strike out the word “ unduly.” 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, may we have it read as it 
would appear amended? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman’s amendment is not in order. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas was to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that a perfecting amend- 
ment to the paragraph would be in order. The Clerk will re- 
port the paragraph as it would read as proposed by the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is an 
amendment to the Jones amendment. It is rather an amend- 
ment to the bill. The gentleman from Kansas offered it as an 
amendment to the Jones amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair construes it as an amendment 
to perfect the text. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. Is not this the practice of the House, that where 
a motion is made to strike out a section, an amendment to per- 
fect the text shculd be disposed of first, and before a vote on 
the motion to strike out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is correct. 
The Chair assumed that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas is to perfect the text. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, in its present form the amend- 
ment is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. .The Chair thinks that in the form in 
which the amendment is offered the gentleman is technically 
correct, but the gentleman can modify his amendment so as to 
make it comply with the rule. 
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Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Strike out the heading of the 
amendment with reference to the Jones amendment. Let the 
Clerk read it as it will appear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sprout of Kansas: “ No loan or advance- 
ment or advance or insurance agreement under this act shall be made 
by the board if in its opinion such loan or advance or agreement is 
likely to increase unduly the production of any agricultural commodity 
of which there is commonly produced a surplus in excess of the annual 
domestic requirements.” 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to further 
amend by striking out the word “ unduly.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in all sin- 
cerity and earnestness in behalf of my motion to amend section 
(e) of the bill, which reads as follows: 


(e) No loans or advance or insurance agreement under this act shall 
be made by the board if in its opinion such loan or advance or agree- 
ment is likely to increase substantially the production of any agricul- 
tural commodity of which there is commonly produced a surplus in 
excess of the annual domestic requirements. 


Wheat has been selling from 85 cents to $1 per bushel in 
Kansas for some considerable time. This price is considered 
very low; upon an average buwt little, if any, above the cost of 
production. Upon an average, such a price represents no profit 
to the producer. For some considerable time the annual wheat 
production in the United States has been eight or nine hundred 
millions of bushels. Two hundred or more millions of bushels 
represents an exportable surplus. A large part of this. wheat 
is produced from lands specially adapted to producing wheat 
alone. 

Wheat, cotton, corn, and tobacco are farm products produced 
in the United States in excess of domestic demand; wheat 25 
to 30 per cent as an exportable surplus. In corn and tobacco 
the exportable surplus may not be so great, while the per cent 
of exportable surplus of cotton produced in States specially 
adapted to the production of cotton is much greater than the 


per cent of surplus of wheat over and above domestic consump- 


tion. These are the farm products which have been selling 
largely at the world market prices. The protective tariff has 
not been and is not now benefiting the American price of these 
commodities. But the farmer producers, in effect, are competing 
with similar products of the world. 
which the farmers seek better prices, seek benefits under a pro- 
tective tariff system. The producers of these products are 
largely the United States farmers needing governmental aid. 

This bill is supposed to be enacted largely for their benefit. It 
is called a cooperative bill and contemplates cooperative farm 
associations being formed throughout the States producing 
wheat, cotton, corn, or tobacco, which will control at least 75 
per cent or more of the products, and that the prices on these 
products may be controlled and fixed by the owners of the prod- 
ucts. These products can not be held by cooperatives without 
plenty of cheap money to be loaned upon the products and to be 
advanced to the owners of the farm products until the product 
is sold. 

What the farmers need and what they want for their products 
is such price as would put the value of the product on a parity 
with the products they are required to buy from manufacturing 
industries. What these farmers need and request is the loan 
of money at a reasonably low rate of interest to enable them to 
control the price of their products. It is admitted that this bill 
can not accomplish anything, unless the cooperative organiza- 
tions are organized and can control 75 or more per cent of 
the product. It is admitted that there must be some induce- 
ments to the farmers for them to become members of these 
cooperative associations. Yet we find in this bill, section (e) 
which I have just quoted, states that no loans shall be advanced 
by the board if such would have a tendency to unduly increase 
the price of the product. In other words the needy farmer for 
better prices, is asked to go into the cooperatives to get better 
prices for his product and yet he is told if the loan would help 
him to increase the prices which he needs, then it will not be 
made. I submit, members of this committee, that section (e) 
not only is not an aid in getting farmers to go into cooperatives 
but it is a deterrent to keep them out of cooperatives. In this 
connection I called attention to another portion of the Dill 
setting forth the policy and purpose of the bill to prevent and 
to control surpluses in agricultural commodities. That portion 
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of the bill I had heretofore unsuccessfully moved to have 
stricken out. 

I believe it to be unwise to encourage manufacturers of this 
country to produce exportable surpluses over and above our 
domestic requirements and to spend more than $1,000,000 in 
their encouragement, as we are doing annually, as we are doing 
on the one hand while on the other hand, as set forth in this 
bill, it is proposed to enact legislation to prevent the production 
of exportable surpluses to bring money into this country for the 
farmers, 

Section (e), I repeat, can not but help discourage the mem- 
bership in cooperative organizations, without which this law 
will not function. Members of the committee, I ask how you 
can get farmers to go into cooperative organizations, when you 
tell them that the board shall not loan money for the purpose 
of advancing the price of the depressed industry. This section 
will have a nullifying, a dormant making and maintaining of 
this law. The declared policy and purpose of the bill, together 
with certain provisions in the bill, including section (e), make 
it clear that the producing farmers of the country who actually 
need help can not getit. Instead of section (e) prohibiting loans, 
which would have a tendency to increase the prices of the 
product, it should do just the opposite. It should require the 
farm board to loan money for the purpose of enabling the 
farmers to raise the price of their commodity to a parity with 
those of the manufacturing industries. 

Both the Democratic and Republican national platforms have 
declared in favor of legislation which would enable the farmers 
to secure such prices for their products as would put them on 
a parity with the prices received by manufacturers. But this 
bill in section (e) says that no loans shall be made if by so 
doing the price of the commodity would be materially or unduly 
advanced thereby. My amendment to the section (e) strikes 
out the first word “no” and adds “ments” to the word 
“advance” and “s” to the word “agreement” and changes 
“ip” te ” so that the bill when amended would read: 


” 


“are” 
“Loans or advancements or insurance agreements under this 
act shall be made by the board if in its opinion such loans or 
advances or agreements are likely to increase substantially the 
production of any agricultural commodity of which there is 
commonly produced a surplus in excess of the annual domestic 
requirement.” 

So that it will be seen that my amendment proposes that the 
farm board will not only encourage the farmers to go into 
organizations whereby they may secure better prices for their 
products and be placed on a parity of values with manufactur- 
ing industries, but agriculture then would be receiving from the 
Government the same kind of aid which is being advanced to 
manufacturers to encourage them to produce a surplus beyond 
domestic consumption. It certainly does not look well nor seem 
well for the farmers to realize that more than a million dollars 
is being expended annually to 154 high-salaried traveling sales- 
men in foreign countries finding markets for manufactured 
goods on the one hand, and upon the other saying to the 
farmers we are going to pass legislation to prohibit you from 
producing an overproduction. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, may not the industry of agriculture re- 
ceive the same favorable attention that the manufacturers 
receive? 

It is my purpose to vote for this bill, but in doing so I can 
not help but have doubts that it will function in the interest 
of those needing aid. To me it can well be likened, in its 
power to function, to an automobile containing all of the es- 
sential parts to function, save and except a clutch or some in- 
dispensable, but missing part. I fear that with section (e) in 
the bill, as it now is, there will be no aggressive potent farm 
organizations to control a majority of any farm product. We 
therefore most respectfully urge the adoption of my amend- 
ment requiring loans to be made. It would have a great 
tendency to put agriculture on a parity with the nonagricultural 
industries. While I expect to vote for the bill, even though it 
does contain the provision in section (e), denying loans to 
farmers who produce the commodity which is produced in ex- 
cess of domestic requirements; and even though I firmly be- 
lieve that such provision in the bill, together with the provision 
declaring it to be the purpose and policy of the bill to prohibit 
and control the producing of surpluses beyond domestic re- 
quirements, and even though I fear such provisions and others 
will prevent the bill functioning, yet I know when it may be 
demonstrated that it will not satisfactorily function in its 
present form, it be amended in such way that it will function. 
The bill, in my judgment, has other serious defects than those 
to which I have called attention, but they, too, can be remedied 
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or eliminated when it may be found they are hurtful to the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this is the most dangerous 
provision in the bill. Let me tell you men from the cotton 
States that you had better beware of Greeks when they come 
bearing gifts. 

If there was anything in this bill for the cotton growers, if 
there was anything for the wheat growers, you would not see 
the old guard from the Northeast, the tariff barons from New 
England, supporting it and denying our right to amend it. 

Not more than one member of this board would come from 
a cotton-growing State. I do not think we would even get one 
of them. We always make a surplus of cotton. It will be no 
trouble for the majority of this board, composed of these seven 
wise men from the East, to decide that we are likely to over- 
produce and withhold loans from us. 

Oh, but you say you will not be any worse off than you are 
now. Do not deceive yourselves, They can break every cotton 
grower and every small merchant in the country with one 
statement, just as the Bureau of Economics did in 1927. 

I am not questioning the integrity of the men on the Agricul- 
tural Committee, but this provision in the bill is a betrayal of 
the cotton growers of the South and should be eliminated. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I am surprised that my friend from Texas [Mr. 
SuMNERS], whom I highly admire, should take issue in regard 
to these agricultural matters. I am not surprised at my friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], for whom I have the highest 
regard, because we can hardly please him in any legislation 
at all. [Laughter.] But if there is any country on earth that 
needs this legislation it is the cotton growers of the South, and 
I will tell you why. 

When you augment the price of cotton up to where it is 
exceedingly profitable, they will go to work and plow up the 
meadow land and the pasture land, wherever they can, and 
put it in cotton. Out in Texas, where they have vast acres un- 
tilled and unturned—where they can take one man and a team 
and cultivate a hundred and sixty acres of cotton—they will 
put the whole country into cotton, and the poor little farmers 


in Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Okla- 
homa will have to go broke because his Texas neighbors can 
outgrow them in cotton. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McKEOWN. 
Mr. RANKIN. 


I yield. 

The gentleman has joined the cabal against 
the cotton farmers. The cotton farmers have never done that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am telling you what the condition of the 
cotton farmer is, and I am one of them. He will plant his 
whole acreage in cotton, take his wagon to town without a 
thing to sell, load it up with meat, corn, and butter and a lot 
of other things that he ought to be raising at home and selling. 
The same is true of the wheat farmer. 

I hope this provision is carried out and you will make it 
profitable for these 1-crop farmers, 

I read the other day that a man could travel over a lot of 
country and he would not see a cow in a mile, and he would 
not see a hog in a half mile. Whenever our cotton farmers 
raise food and supplies for the home and his cotton for a sur- 
plus he will be getting into the right road. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. If all the farmers are in that condition 
why are you agitating this legislation? 

Mr. McKEOWN. For this reason: When you amended the 
Federal reserve banking act and deflated the prices of his hogs, 
cattle, and property, and he was forced to put it on the market 
and sell it because he could not pay his debts, you broke 
him, and he has never had any kind of legislation to help him 
to start back. He has been raising more things to eat at home 
to-day than he did in 1920, because he has no money with 
which to pay and he must live. He can not get any credit at 
the banks unless he plants cotton nor can he rent land in many 
instances unless he will plant cotton. 

Mr. BROWNING. One purpose of this bill is to handle sur- 
pluses when they occur. . 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. If this paragraph is left in, if you have a 
surplus, you can not use the bill at all. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That paragraph means this, if the board 
has any common sense. You raise a surplus in 1928, and the 
board, from the information that it receives from the different 
departments, finds that for the next year that we will need 
only 14,000,000 bales of cotton. Then, would you not think it 
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proper to have a check on increased acreage in cotton for the 
next year? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STHAGALL: Page 10, line 26, strike out the 
word “ domestic” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ market.” 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr, Chairman, the amendment just read 
provides that in deciding to withhold loans because of increase 
in production the board shall measure production by world 
market demands instead of a limited domestic market. I can 
not see any valid reason for discriminating against the producer 
of surplus products and the producer who produces a limited 
amount. If there is a world market accessible to any product, 
there is no sane reason that I can see why we should direct 
the board to discriminate against the producer of that product 
simply because the surplus is sold abroad. [Applause.] Are 
surplus crops to be treated as national evils? Is it not from 
surplus crops that we obtain our balance of trade? This section 
of the bill provides for withholding loans to producers of surplus 
crops beeause of increased production, notwithstanding the 
demands abroad may increase in greater amounts than produc- 
tion. If the production of cotton should increase 1,000,000 bales, 
the board could withhold loans, nptwithstanding demands abroad 
might increase 2,000,000 bales. Surely we should not dothat. The 
whole truth is—the underlying thought and philosophy of this 
provision of this bill—is economically unsound and ridiculous. 
There never has yet been in the true sense of the word an 
overproduction of any commodity necessary for the welfare of 
mankind. The thing from which the toiling masses of the world 
suffers is unjust and unequal distribution of the proceeds of 
labor. There has never been an overproduction of wheat as 
compared to the appetites and the physical well-being of the 
consuming millions of the world. There never has been an 
overproduction of corn as compared to the amount that is good 
for the human family, and there never has been an overproduc- 
tion of cotton when considered in the light of the need for 
cotton goods and cotton material. The men, women, and chil- 
dren, white and black, who plant and chop and hoe and plow and 
pick and gin and spin the cotton crop of the South are without 
cotton clothes enough to make them comfortable, even in the 
mild climate in which our great cotton crop is produced. There 
has never been a day when the cotton farmers and the produc- 
ers of the Southern States have had cotton clothes enough 
properly to cover their bodies, to say nothing of tapestries in the 
homes and carpets on the floors and the surplus of bed clothing 
and the comforts that ought naturally to go to all human 
beings, more especially to those who produce the very products 
out of which those fabrics are made. There never has been one 
drop more of water in the ocean than is good for mankind. 
There is not a leaf in the forest that was not put there by the 
All-Wise Father for His glory and for man’s good. God does not 
do things in a foolhardy way. The theory underlying this 
section rests upon a mockery of divine Providence. 

If the philosophy which underlies this provision is sound, we 
ean solve all of our overproduction problems in one day by 
importing anarchists and supplying them with torches and au- 
thorizing them to go to the warehouses and destroy our surplus 
and send it up in flames.. It is a ridiculous thing, but especially 
ought not such a provision as this to go into this bill, when it 
only gives power to the board to discriminate against those who 
produce surpluses only in the sense that they produce more than 
can be sold in the domestic markets, and leave out of account 
the demand throughout the world for those products. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuUMNERS] is right. If you are 
going to trust this board that is supposed to exercise unprec- 
edented wisdom with all of the powers contained in other pro- 
visions of this bill, let us trust them in dealing with farmers 
who produce our great surplus crops. If we are going to give 
them the power to make loans, we ought to be willing to trust 
them with power to decide whether loans should be withheld. 
Members who rest their main arguments in support of this 
board, upon the vast powers to be placed in the board, should 
stand by their contentions and trust the board to act wisely in 
deciding when loans should be withheld. I call upon these Mem- 
bers to trust the board! 

Mr. PATTERSON. It has been admitted that this board 
has that power. Is it not unfortunate that we are going to 
direct them to use it? 

Mr. STEAGALL. They have the power to refuse or not 
refuse, but under this provision we direct them to discriminate 
against one class of producers and that is the class who produce 
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the great surplus crops that bring our balance of trade, the 
crops that make other nations dependent upon us. These are 
the producers who enable us to dominate international trade and 
to exercise a controlling influence in the financial and diplomatic 
affairs of the world. We ought not to discriminate against 
this class of producers. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] to strike out 
the paragraph. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
JonEs) there were—ayes 50, noes 128. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Crisp: On pages 6 and 7 of the Dill, 
strike out paragraph (a) of section 5 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $500,000,000, which shall constitute a revolving fund to be admin- 
istered by the board, of which amount the sum of $100,000,000 is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be immediately available. The board is authorized to 
make loans and advances from the revolving fund as hereinafter pro- 
vided. All such loans and advances shall bear interest at a rate to be 
fixed by the board. Repayments of principal upon any loan or advance 
shall be covered into the revolving fund. Payments of interest upon 
any loan or advance shall be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts.” 


Mr. HAUGEN, 
on the amendment. 

rs CRISP. Mr. Chairman, of course, I concede the point of 
order, 

Mr, HAUGEN. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. CRISP. Iam very much obliged to my friend for reserv- 
ing it for five minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in offering this amendment, I have neither 
personal nor political pride of authorship, nor a desire to have 
any amendment I may offer adopted. But as a supporter of the 
bill, this amendment is offered by me as a constructive amend- 
ment to perfect it and make it effective. 

I desire to appeal to the common-sense judgment of the House 
on the amendment. You have presented to the House—and it 
will pass—a farm relief bill which I understand is agreeable to 
the President, and you have set up machinery which it is hoped— 
although I personally doubt it—will be of material aid and 
benefit to the agricultural interests of the country ; but you have 
not provided the farm board any funds whatever with which to 
function. 

Now, I have no criticism to make of my friends on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. They were acting under the rules of 
the House, and they were forbidden under the rules from report- 
ing an appropriation. I have no doubt that is the reason why 
they did not include in the bill an appropriation to carry out 
the purposes of the act, for all agree an appropriation is es- 
sential. 

Mr. TILSON. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I have only five minutes, but I will yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Is there any danger that under the practice of 
the House we will not make an appropriation when it is neces- 
sary? 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman is unnecessarily taking up a part 
of my time. There is no danger that Congress will not appro- 
priate the money, because the Senate will correct our error when 
the bill goes over there, and they will put an appropriation into 
this bill, and the House will be again in the position of having 
the Senate correct one of its errors. 

Now, what will economists, what will students who examine 
this act, what will the friends or enemies of this bill conclude 
when they examine this bill and do not find in it an appropria- 
tion? They will conclude the bill is worthless because it has ne 
working capital. Republican leaders say an appropriation will 
be made after the bill is pussed. Why require interested parties 
to search the Recorp to see if an appropriation is made in some 
other act? They should be able to see the whole picture in the 
bill itself. Why take two bites of the cherry when one is suffi- 
cient? What is the objection? You say the Committee on 
Agriculture is not an appropriating committee. That is so, but 
a pure technicality. But this matter was of sufficient impor- 
tance for the President of the United States to call an extra 
session of Congress to deal with it. You gentlemen say you 
will not organize the Appropriations Committee. If you do not 
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organize the Appropriations Committee how will you make an 
appropriation except by suspending the rules? Are you not 
violating the rules of the House just as much by a suspension 
of them to pass an appropriation not reported by the Appropria- 
tions Committee as by authorizing the appropriation in the act 
now? You as Members have seen repeatedly the Committee on 
Appropriations bring in legislation on an appropriation bill, 
which they are not authorized to do, and a point of order knock 
it out, and then the Committee on Rules comes in with a rule 
and makes it in order, and that legislation then goes on an 
appropriation bill. Under existing conditions, why let a parlia- 
mentary technicality force you to do an illogical thing, when you 
say an appropriation is necessary? 

I have not tried to embarrass the administration. I am 
friendly. Ii have not sought to do an impracticable thing. I 
have not asked that the whole $500,000,000 be appropriated. 
There is no need for $500,000,000 to be appropriated. I under- 
stand when an appropriation is made it is set apart on the books 
of the Treasury and will not be used for other purposes. For 
that reason I have not asked that the $500,000,000 be available, 
but only that $100,000,000 be made available, and if the board 
does not desire to use it you will not spend one cent. But if you 
make that appropriation, the House will be in an attitude that 
we have passed a bill which you believe will function and pro- 
vided the money to operate with and we will not be placed in 
the attitude where those unfriendly to the bill can go out and 
say we have passed a bill to aid the farmers and provided no 
money to give vitality to it. Those unfriendly to the bill can 
say that you have presented to the farmer another gold brick. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Georgia is unduly alarmed in connection with this matter. 
We are following in this case the exact course that we pursue 
in all other legislation. We make autigprizations by legisla- 
tion. Sometimes the authorizations cover long periods, and 
then from time to time we appropriate under those authoriza- 
tions as the occasion may arise. 

This legislation is not different from any other legislation 
that bas passed this House so far as appropriations are con- 
cerned. It is framed in accordance with our rules which under- 
take to keep legislation and the appropriations necessary to 
carry out the legislation separate. It is in accordance with the 
budget system to make an authorization and then have the 
necessary appropriations come regularly from the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. BYRNS. Referring to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], I do not know whether $100,000,000 
is sufficient. How does anybody know? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Tennessee raises a most 
important question. No one knows and no one has even esti- 
mated how much should now be appropriated. We ought to 
make the authorization of the funds now, and then an appro- 
priation can be made at any time. The fact that we can make 
an appropriation at any time will remove any danger of the 
nonexecution of the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Does not the gentleman believe in his heart 
that if this bill is sent to the Senate without an appropriation, 
when it comes back it will have an appropriation in it? 

Mr. TILSON. I hope that it will not. 

Mr. CRISP. Then the gentleman is an optimist. 

Mr. TILSON. I am glad that I am an optimist. 

Mr. CRISP. As a friend of the bill, I wanted to put it up 
to the House. 

Mr. TILSON. As a friend of the bill I do not think that the 
appropriation should be made now. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. A mere authorization does not compel 
the Committee on Appropriations to make an appropriation. 
In other instances that has been found to be the case. 

Mr. TILSON. The House has usually backed up the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the appropriations be made at this 
session of Congress, in the opinion of the gentleman? 

Mr. TILSON. It is expected that such appropriation as 
may be deemed necessary will be made, of course. 

Mr. ASWELL. But the Committee on Appropriations is not 
organized. 

Mr. TILSON. That fact will not stand in the way. We 
passed an appropriation bill here yesterday although we have 
not organized the Committee on Appropriations. There will 
be no difficulty in making an appropriation when the proper 
time comes. 

Mr. ASWELL. At this session? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa make the 
point of order? 
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Mr. HAUGEN. I understood the gentleman from Georgia to 
concede the point of order. 

Mr. CRISP. I concede the point of order if it is made, but 
I hope the gentleman will not make it but will permit the House 
to vote on it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia frankly con- 
cedes the point of order. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Cierk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Branp of Georgia: On page 7, line 4, 
after the word “ rate,” strike out “ to be fixed by the board” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ not to exceed 4 per cent per annum.” 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the object of the 
amendment which I have submitted in line 4, page 7, of this bill, 
is to fix the rate of interest which the farmers, eligible under 
this bill to borrow money, will have to pay. The bill provides 
that the rate of interest shall be fixed by the board. My amend- 
ment does not take from the board this authority, but provides 
that the board shall not charge a rate in excess of 4 per cent 
per annum. 

For the purpose of this discussion and consideration of this 
amendment, it can be safely stated, I think, that the business 
interests of this country may be divided into two classes. One 
is the class that pays interest, and the other is the class that 
collects interest. 

The first question which will be asked by persons interested, 
and particularly the farmers, when this bill is passed or becomes 
a law—and each oggof us will be interrogated about it when 
we return home—is at rate of interest is going to be charged 
the farmers for this money. We will not be able to answer this 
question because, under the provisions of the bill, this is to be 
regulated by the farm board. No man, unless it is President 
Hoover, knows what persons will conrpose this board. After 
they are appointed by the President no one but him will know 
what rate the personnel of this board will decide to charge. 

I have great confidence in the judgment of the Committee on 
Agriculture and those members of the committee on both sides 
of the House who have spoken in behalf of this bill, but I hon- 
estly think that they have made a mistake in leaving to the 
board the right to fix the rate of interest. The people interested 
in this bill, even while it is being considered, would prefer to 
know the rate of interest which farmers will be expected to pay. 

In the first place, I wish to observe that no greater authority 
has ever been bestowed upon any Government board or any 
Government agency since the formation of the Government than 
the authority delegated to the Federal farm board and the 
President under the terms of this bill, except it be the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

This rate of 4 per cent is not an unfair one to the Government. 
It is not a very liberal or reasonable one to the borrower. 

In every instance, so far as I can recall, since I have been a 
Member of Congress, when bills of this character have been 
passed the rate of interest has been fixed by the Congress. Take 
the joint-stock land bank as an illustration. Congress fixed the 
rate of interest. The rate of interest was fixed by the Congress 
in the case of the intermediate credit banks. The rate of inter- 
est was fixed by Congress with respect to the Agricultural Credit 
Corporation. The rate of interest was fixed by Congress in the 
ease of the Shipping Board on money loaned by the Government 
to the Shipping Board to construct ships and for other purposes 
incident to the Shipping Board business. In the case of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, established many years ago, the 
rate was fixed by Congress. 

In the different bills which have passed Congress from time 
to time to assist farmers of the West the rate of interest was 
fixed by Congress. The same is true in respect of the bill passed 
at the last session of Congress to ioan money to farmers in the 
flood-stricken areas of South Carolina, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Fiorida, and Alabama. 

I do not recall] in the 12 years since I have been a Member of 
Congress that Congress has ever delegated the power to any 
other person or corporation to fix the rate of interest upon loans 
made by the Government. 

I do not think this ought to be done in any case, and I appeal 
to the Agricultural Committee, and particularly to the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, all of whom I think are fair 
men. if it is not better for the Government and the people te let 
the Congress fix the rate of interest to be charged to the farmers 
now, or at least prescribe the maximum rate. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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The rate of interest charged all the European countries who 
borrowed money during the war and since the war to aid in 
rehabilitating the peoples of those countries was fixed by Con- 
gress. Take Italy, for instance. No interest was charged for 
the first five years, and the rate.after this time and for 10 years 
thereafter was fixed at one-eighth of 1 per cent. Thereafter it 
was fixed at the rate of one-fourth to one-half of 1 per cent for 
the successive 10-year periods, and at no time does this rate of 
interest ever go beyond 2 per cent. Besides this low rate of 
interest charged the Government of Italy in order to help their 
people, the loan runs for 62 years. 

Congress fixed the rate of interest for France and did not 
require France to pay any interest for 10 years, and after 
that time the rate of interest was fixed at one-half of 1 per 
cent up until 60 years. 

The interest charged Great Britain was fixed at the rate of 
38 per cent; Finland and Hungary, from 38 to 3% per cent; 
Poland was fixed at 3 per cent; Belgium, 3% per cent; Latvia, 
3 per cent; the Czechoslovakia Republic, 34% per cent; Estonia, 
3 per cent, and so forth. 

Not only was the interest rate fixed at a certain amount to 
all these countries and other European countries who borrowed 
money from this Government but they were given 62 years 
within which to pay the same. 

You will observe the rate of interest was not only fixed but 
fixed at a rate below 4 per cent. 

If it is a wise policy to give money to the European coun- 
tries who borrowed money during the war and since the war 
at an extremely low rate of interest, in order to help the people 
of those countries, why is it not fair dealing to loan money 
to our own people who need help upon the same liberal terms? 

If it is lawful and expedient on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to loan money to Italy at one-eighth of 1 per cent inter- 
est per annum, in order to rehabilitate the Italian people, why 
is it not likewise lawful and expedient to loan our people 
money not in excess of 4 per cent per annum in order to 
rehabilitate them? 

If it was wise to loan Italy money at one-eighth of 1 per 
cent and to France at one-tenth of 1 per ceht and to England 
at 3 per cent, in order to rehabilitate the people of those 
European countries, how, in the name of common sense, can 
you refuse to lend it to our own people at a rate of interest 
not in excess of 4 per cent? [Applause.] 

My time has about expired, and I ask you, as business men, 
and I appeal to your judgment and sense of fairness, not as 
Democrats or Republicans but as representatives of your people, 
is not this rate of 4 per cent a fair rate, and is it not a wise 
and reasonable policy to do with this bill as Congress has 
done time and again heretofore and fix the rate now and not 
leave it to this board? Congress should assume this responsi- 
bility and not shift it to the board. Certainly the 485 Members 
of this House are as well qualified to fix this rate of interest 
as any seven men are who may be appointed by the President 
to constitute the farm board. I hope all of you, Democrats 
as well as Republicans alike, will for one time during the 
consideration of this bill, and you have not done so up to date, 
consider the merits of this amendment and not steam roll it to 
death, [Applause.] 

I do not hesitate to say that the committee made another 
mistake in rejecting my amendment providing that farmers who 
are not members of the cooperative associations should be eli- 
gible to make loans under the provisions of this bill. It de- 
veloped in a colloquy between Judge KincHE og, of Kentucky, 
and me early in the debate on this bill that farmers who are 
not members of the cooperative marketing associations would 
get no benefit under this bill. I asked him this distinct ques- 
tion, ‘Suppose in my county that 10 per cent of the farmers 
are members of the cooperative marketing association and 90 
per cent not members, would the 90 per cent be eligible to 
borrow money under the provisions of this bill?” His reply 
was that they would not unless they become members of the 
association. My amendment provided for this contingency. In 
other words, the amendment provided that farmers who are 
not members of any cooperative association would have the 
right to organize into a corporation or a corporate body under 
the laws of the State or Territory in which they reside and thus 
become eligible for help under this bill under rules adopted 
by the cooperative associations and the board. 

The bill that passed the House will in all probability be the 
bill which is finally enacted into law. I do not believe that it 
will be of any substantial benefit to the cotton farmers of this 
country. It certainly will be of very little benefit to the cotton 
farmers who are not members of the cooperative associations. 
I am disappointed in the bill, because I have been looking for- 
ward to the enactment of Federal legislation which would be 
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substantially helpful and of real practical relief to the cotton 
farmer. 

In the first place, no one knows who is the author of this bill. 
Its paternity is unknown. The President does not claim that 
it is his bill. Mr. Havueen does not claim that it is his bill. 
No member of the Agricultural Committee on either side of the 
House, while not disowning it, asserts any pride in its author- 
ship. 

However, it is a step in the right direction. The psychological 
effect of its enactment may be helpful. I do not see how it 
can become a curse, aud yet I am not very optimistic that it 
will be a blessing. I shall give the President and his board, so 
far as I am concerned, my hearty cooperation and do everything 
within my power, in and out of Congress, to assist in its suc- 
cessful functioning with the hope that it contains germs of real 
assistance and relief to the cotton farmers, which for the pres- 
ent I can not discover. 

I think the bill is defective, among other reasons, because— 

(a) It does not fix the rate of interest to be charged to the 
farmers, but leaves the exercise of this responsible duty up to 
seven men who may constitute the board. 

(b) That under the provisions of this bill 90 per cent 
cotton farmers, in my judgment, in the cotton-growing 
are ineligible to participate in the benefits of this bill. 

(c) It does not contain the debenture proposition, and this 
will not be included as one of its provisions when the same is 
presented to the President for his signature. It is estimated 
that under the operation of the debenture plan it would in- 
crease the price of cotton at least $10 per bale. If the Presi- 
dent of the United States had let it be known that he would 
not object to this debenture plan it would have been inserted in 
this bill. On the contrary, he let it be known that he was 
opposed to it. 

(d) There is no single provision in this bill which has the 
effect to take care of the surplus crop. This is one of the chief 
and outstanding features of the various McNary-Haugen bills 
which the House has heretofore passed and is one of the essential 
evils confronting the cotton farmer which makes it necessary to 
have farm relief legislation. The price of cotton takes care of 
itself, as a rule, other things being equal, where there is no 
surplus crop. I have always contended that about all Congress 
could do for the cotton farmer was to enact legislation taking 
care of the surplus crop during surplus crop years. I think it 
was a monumental blunder to leave this provision out of the 
bill, 

(e) There is no new idea or proposition contained in this 
bill which has not been thrashed out by Congress for eight years. 
Mr. Thomas M, Cahill, one of the chief writers upon this bill 
who has given great thought to it, recently stated: “The House 
bill has many features acceptable, yet, taken as a whole, gives 
little in the way of assistance to the farmer. It needs strength- 
ening, because it gives the farm board much power, and unless, 
therefore, great care is used in selecting this board disaster is 
likely to follow; and it certainly is not conceived to be of any 
service to the ratsers of cotton.” 

If President Hoover wants to do the farmers of this country, 
and particularly the cotton farmer, a substantial service and to 
render to him practical and substantial relief, which, in my judg- 
ment, is not afforded by this bill, he should direct this extra 
session of Congress to take up for consideration the Muscle 
Shoals bill and have it passed at this session of Congress. He 
promised during his campaign, and he is committed to the propo- 
sition that this Congress would be called for the purpose of 

assing farm relief legislation. There is no sort of farm relief 
terettion which has ever been proposed that is in the class of 


of the 
States 


this Muscle Shoals bill, which the House of Representatives has 


voted for upon two different occasions. The object of this bill, 
as all know, is to aid the farmer by reducing the cost of his 
fertilizer. One of the Muscle Shoals bills passed by the House 
contained a provision that fertilizer should be manufactured for 
the purpose of selling the same to farmers at cost. Congress 
could pass this Muscle Shoals legislation by July 1, or sooner, 
if President Hoover would just say the word. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to see if we can not 
reach an agreement about debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. Davis, Mr. LintHicumM, Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. ALLGoop, 
Mr. Romsusg, Mr. Hastines, and Mr. PArrerson rose. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, seven gentlemen have risen, 
and I desire five minutes myself, so I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 40 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa, chairman of 
the committee, asks unanimous consent that all debate upon 
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this section and all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes. 
Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branp of Georgia) there were—ayes 51, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis: Page 7, line 4, after the word 
“board,” insert a colon and the following: “ Provided, That such rate 
shall not exceed the lowest rate of yield (to thé nearest one-eighth of 
1 per cent) of any Government obligation bearing a date of issue sub- 
sequent to April 6, 1917 (except-postal savings bonds), and outstanding 
at the time the loan is made by the board, as certified by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the board upon its request.” 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
information of the Members I inserted this amendment in the 
Recorp yesterday and it can be found on page 487. I am going 
to vote for this bill, and this proposed amendment is not in- 
tended to and will not impair in any respect the general plan 
or structure of the bill. It is simply intended as a scientific 
method of determining the rate of interest and is based on a 
precedent. 

When the Congress enacted the merchant marine act of 1920 
and created the construction loan fund for aiding the shipping 
industry, the act provided, as this bill does, for the interest 
rate to be fixed by the Shipping Board. 

That proved unsatisfactory for reasons that I have not time 
to explain. Subsequently Congress amended the law so as to 
fix the interest rate at 44% per cent, which was the prevailing 
Government rate at that time. 

Subsequently the rate of interest of Government securities de- 
creased. The shipping interests claimed that they were being 
required to pay a higher rate than the Government, and the 


. Government was making a profit, and they besought the commit- 


tee and Congress to give them the same rate at which the 
Government could borrow money at the time of the loan, 

So when the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
considered the 1928 merchant marine bill, which became the law, 
we discussed that question at length. Different proposals were 
made, some of them such as was proposed by the gentleman 
from Georgia, not to exceed a fixed rate. There were objec- 
tions to all proposals and we finally agreed to submit the mat- 
ter to the Department of the Treasury, explaining that we 
wanted a flexible yardstick whereby loans could be made at the 
lowest prevailing Government rate at the time of any loan. 

So the Treasury Department drafted the language which is 
embraced in my amendment and submitted it to our committee. 
It was unanimously adopted and embraced in the bill and passed 
both the House and the Senate almost unanimously and with- 
out objection on the part of anybody in either House as far as 
this provision is concerned, and it became a law. 

The merchant marine act, 1928, established a revolving con- 
struction loan fund of $250,000,000, to be loaned for the con- 
struction of ships to be built in American shipyards and to be 
operated under the American flag. It provides for making such 
loans for as long as 20 years, and as much as three-fourths of 
the cost of the vessel to be constructed. Twenty years is 
usually regarded as the useful life of a ship, and, of course, 
they constantly undergo the perils of the sea. 

With respect to the rate of interest that shall be charged 
upon loans made for the construction of ships to be operated 
exclusively in the foreign trade, the said act provides as 
follows: 

During any period in which the vessel is operated in foreign trade 
the rate shall be the lowest rate of yield—to the nearest one-eighth of 1 
per cent—of any Government obligation bearing a date of issue subse- 
quent to April 6, 1917—except postal-savings bonds—and outstanding 
at the time the loan is made by the board, as certified by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the board upon its request. 


This provision has worked admirably, without confusion or 
friction. It is fair and definite. The rate of interest to be 
charged upon a loan to be made to-day or upon any day at any 
time in the future can be easily and quickly ascertained with 
mathematical accuracy. It is fair alike to the Government and 
to the borrower. Under this provision loans have been made to 
shipping interests at rates of interest ranging from 3% per 
cent to 35 per cent. 

This revolving-loan fund for the aid of shipping is exactly 
analogous to the revolying-loan fund provided in this bill for 
the aid of agriculture. 
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Aside from party and individual pledges, we should be willing 
to treat agriculture as fairly as we are treating the shipping 
industry. However, everybody has been saying that we should 
place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries. That is one of the purposes specifically stated in 
the first paragraph of the bill under consideration to which I 
offer my amendment. That has been declared by nearly every 
Member who has spoken in favor of this bill. It is stressed in 
the committee report. Both of the national party platforms de- 
clared in favor of this principle. 

The Republican platform adopted at Kansas City declares : 
The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 

prosperity and success, 

The Democratic national platform declares as follows: 

Farm relief must rest on the basis of an economic equality of agri- 
culture with other industries. To give this equality a remedy must be 
found which will include among other things: 

“(a) Credit aid by loans to cooperatives on at least as favorable a 


” 


basis as the Government aid to the merchant marine. 


While the Republican platform does not specifically refer to 
the merchant marine act, 1928, in connection with agriculture, 
yet it does specifically approve and praise said act, and declares: 

Under this measure substantial aid and encouragement are offered 
for the building in American yards of new and modern ships which will 
carry the American flag. 


And, as before stated, it specifically “pledges itself to the 
development and enactment of measures which will place the 
agricultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries to insure its prosperity and success.” 

My amendment affords a definite, concrete method of redeem- 
ing these pledges, at least in part. It presents a test of our good 
faith. 

Are you not willing to make loans to the depressed and pros- 
trate agricultural industry on the same terms as you are making 
loans to the shipping industry? Are you not willing to place 
agriculture on a basis of economic equality with the shipping 
industry? Are you not willing to redeem your oft-repeated 
pledges? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Davis) there were 33 ayes and 82 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected: 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, lines 6 and 7, after the word “of,” strike out “80 per 
cent of.” 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, if this piece of legislation is to be effective, I think you 
will find that it is going to depend largely upon the thorough- 
ness with which the cooperatives are organized and the interest 
which they have in trying to control with the board the surplus 
crops of this country. 

There is a provision in this bill which provides an educa- 
tional feature that is to be extended to cooperative organiza- 
tion membership. While that is true, no one can see at this 
time what the methods of education will be or whether it 
will be of any value, and at the same time your legislation in 
its present form raises a barrier against your cooperatives, so 
far as their financial obligations and liability are concerned. 
I want to make this point clear. 

The bill in its present form provides for a loan of 80 per cent 
for the creation of or for the maintenance of facilities to han- 
dle the farmers’ surplus crops. What does that mean? That 
means that if this legislation is enacted the farmer who does 
not belong to any cooperative association gets all of the benefits 
that the farmer gets who is a member of your cooperative asso- 
ciation. The bill makes no distinction there, and perhaps it is 
intended to make no distinction there. Then what follows? 
Since you provide for a loan of 80 per cent on the facilities 
somebody must put up the remaining 20 per cent, and who is it? 
It must be put up by the members of your cooperative associa- 
tion, of course, under the bill in its present form, because they 
are the ones and the only ones with whom your board will deal. 
That means that a member of the cooperative association must 
jointly with other members of the cooperative association be- 
come liable for 20 per cent at least of any loss sustained in 
operation while the man who stays out of your cooperative 
association becomes liable for nothing, and yet shares in the 
benefits just the same as the member of the cooperative asso- | 
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ciation. How can that injure the member of the cooperative? 
It will discourage him from coming in or joining a cooperative 
association, because, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ar- 
NOLD], well said a day or so ago, we can not legislate human 
nature out of a human being. The farmer will say, “I can 
get all of the benefits or profits, if any, by staying out of the 
cooperative association and assume no responsibilities and no 
financial liability, but if I come in and join I get nothing 
more but I do assume a liability to lose along with my fe:low 
members of the cooperative association the 20 per cent.” Of 
course, that will not affect him individually as to the 20 per 
cent until you come to a loss that exceeds 80 per cent, which 
is the limit of the Government loan. If this bill is to work, of 
course, no doubt, some cooperatives will make it a success; but, 
on the other hand, there will be some who will lose, and in some 
instances the entire investment will be wiped out. That will 
tend to discourage your cooperative members. By striking out 
this provision, which I propose to do, you merely extend the 
loan so as not to go beyond the actual value of the property 
upon which the loan is made. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. So far as grain is concerned there is some- 
thing over a billion bushels capacity for storage throughout the 
country. Does the gentleman. not think that if the cooperative 
wants to go out and buy additional storage it ought to have 
some equity to put into the purchasing of it? You can lease 
all of the storage you want at a moderate price, but if they de- 
cide to buy, should they not have some equity in the invest- 
ment? 

Mr. ROMJUE. That same question would be applicable in 
case the Government made no loan at all. The members of the 
cooperative associations could advance all the money they de- 
sire to and I have no objection to their doing it if they desire 
to do so. But knowing the farmer and knowing human nature 
as I do, I know that no reasonable man will take any financial 
responsibilities and liabilities along with others when they 
share equally in the benefits without assuming any responsi- 
bilities. If the legislation works properly, I think many farm- 
ers will feel that if members and nonmembers of the coopera- 
tives share equally in the benefits they alone should not bear 
all the loss in case of loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, 
anrendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LINTHICUM: Page 7, line 9, after the word 
“ association,” insert “or by any individual, firm, or corporation.” 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
nrittee, I think the amendment speaks for itself. I want te 
bring to your attention at this time the fact that for more than 
100 years there have been certain individuals, firms, and cor- 
porations engaged in the very thing for which this bill is 
intended. They have built warehouses, advanced money to 
farmers, and have helped to distribute farm products, and mar- 
ket farm products. These elevators and warehouses have cost 
them a great deal of money. If you are to lend only to these 
cooperative associations, and I presume you will lend money te 
them at a small rate of interest—4 per cent has been suggested, 
perhaps less—then these individuals, firms, and corporations 
engaged in this same enterprise performing the same duties as 
the cooperative association will have to perform, who pay not 
only 6 per cent for their nroney, but business men here know 
that if they borrow it from the banks, there must be some 20 
per cent left on deposit, so that by the time they borrow the 
money to carry on that line of business it costs them between 
7 and 8 per cent. Therefore they can not compete with the 
cooperative associations under this bill, which are allowed to 
get money at perhaps 4 per cent or less. I am only asking for 
fair play on this proposition, 

In the shipping bill you agreed to advance to certain indi- 
viduals money to build ships. In various other cases we have 
agreed to advance certain moneys to perform certain acts. We 
only ask that these individuals, firms, and corporations per- 
forming the same duty, doing the same work, and who comply 
with this act in every particular, be allowed to borrow money 
from this fund of $500,000,000. If you do not allow them, I 
think it will put these people out of business, because I do not 
think they can compete, and every farmer in this country 
knows that he has his individual, firm, or corporation who has 
carried on this work for him for years. He has stored his grain, 
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and he has found a market for it and done all of the things 
which it is intended this bill should do. If they comply with 
this bill, I ask that you grant them the same privilege you do 
to cooperative associations for borrowing money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hastings: On page 7, line 12, after the 
word “ thereof,” insert “ which shall include advances to persons of such 
associations during the period of time such commodities and food prod- 
ucts are held by the association for merchandising.” 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the serious attention 
of the House to this amendment. This amendment would come 
in after the word “thereof,” in line 12, page 7. That is in sub- 
division (b), and it provides the effective merchandising of agri- 
cultural commodities and food products. This amendment would 
permit loans to be made from the revolving fund to cooperative 
associations so that advances may be made to members of the 
cooperative associations during the time that the cooperatives 
are merchandising the commodities and food products as pro- 
vided in the paragraph. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the bill provide for that? Is that 
permitted? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think the language is not clear. I am 
afraid if you do not include the words in the amendment it will 
not be. It is nowhere else in section 5. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But what in the world does that language 
mean at all if it does not mean that? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I say, let us clarify it, as the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. PurNett] did in paragraph (3) of section 5 
this morning. I am not certain that the authority is given. I 
mean I am not certain as to its interpretation. 

Unless this is done you can not get members to join cooperative 
associations and pool their commodities and products, because 
they must have financial assistance during the crop season 
either from banks or from credit merchants. If the coopera- 
tive associations are going to merchandise their products they 
must have money to make advances to their members during 
the period of merchandising the commodities or food products. 

I want to inquire of the members of the committee whether 
or not the provision in question will authorize advances from 
the revolving fund to the cooperative associations, to be ad- 
vanced to its members during the period of merchandising their 
crops? Will some member of the committee answer the ques- 
tion? I ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] his 
opinion or interpretation. 

Mr. PURNELL. I am of the opinion that it covers every 
point the gentleman has made, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do you think it is clear that the advances 
may be made to cooperative associations to make advances 
during the period of merchandising their agricultural com- 
modities or food products? What is your interpretation? 

Mr. PURNELL. Frankly, I do not think it would make it 
clearer. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do you believe it is already clear? 

Mr. PURNELL. I do. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Even so, what harm could be done if this 
language is added? It would only make it certain and definite. 
What objection could be made by the committee? 

Mr. ADKINS. That is the purpose for which the board 
makes the loan to the stabilization corporation, to market their 
product. 

Mr. HASTINGS. You are specifically providing in this para- 
graph in section 5 for the cooperatives. Refer to line 11, on 
page 7, in paragraph (1) of subdivision (b). It provides loans 
may be made to cooperatives to assist in (1) the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities and food products. My 
amendment makes it certain that advances may be made to 
members of a cooperative association by the association out of 
the revolving fund pending the period of merchandising their 
products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ALLGoop: Page 7, line 4, after the word 
“board,” strike out period and insert the following words: “at not 
greater rate than the then existing rediscount rate of the Federal re- 
serve bank in the district where the cooperative is located.” 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is the first time in the history of our Nation that 
Congress has been called into extraordinary session to legislate 
in behalf of the farmer. Agriculture has been in distress ever 
since 1920. From 1918 to 1922 I served as commissioner of agri- 
culture and industries of Alabama, through a period which 
marked the reconstruction era following the World War. Dur- 
ing this period the entire man power of the Nation was called 
into service, either in defense of the flag or in production in all 
fields of activity. As a result of the war prices of lands, of 
homes, and of all commodities soured to unheard-of and unrea- 
sonable prices. The patriotic desire of the farmers everywhere 
to produce in order to feed and clothe our soldiers resulted in 
many additional millions of acres of land being brought into 
cultivation. The war was terminated at a much earlier date 
than the most optimistic of our leaders had thought, and as a 
result of the quick ending of the war there was an enormous 
overproduction of farm products throughout the Nation. 

In 1920, two years after the close of the war, the press of 
the country, the writers, the leaders, all thought that the Old 
World was unable to feed and clothe its people and a call went 
abroad over this land for our farmers to produce, produce, pro- 
duce. The farmers: did produce and, while the peoples of the 
Old World were hungry and half clothed, yet they were also 
impoverished and had not the means with which to buy from 
us. This resulted in an overproduction and a subsequent de- 
flation of prices of farm products, because our farmers were 
not able to finance the sale of their products in foreign coun- 
tries. On the other hand, many manufacturers by profiteering 
had grown rich during the war; and, after the war, by being 
well organized and by having banking connections, they were 
able in most instances to maintain high prices for their manu- 
factured products. As a result, our farmers are having to pay, 
in many instances, excessive prices for the manufactured prod- 
ucts which they buy, while they are forced to produce and sell 
under depressed marketing conditions. A recent survey shows 
that the selling price of the farmers’ products as compared to 
pre-war prices is only 33 per cent greater, while he pays 71 per 
cent more for the manufactured goods he buys. This shows 
that to-day the farmers’ doilar in buying manufactured goods is 
worth only 77 cents. Some one in speaking to-day said that the 
farmer is largely to blame for his condition. I emphatically 
deny this statement, and I wish to show that conditions have 
arisen in this country over which the farmer had no control, 
but which have added increased burdens upon him. 

From 1861 to 1865 this country was engaged in civil war- 
fare. The South was the battle ground of the war. Condi- 
tions resulted which required 50 years of hard work to over- 
come. Of course, the other sections of the country were not in 
such a disastrous condition and recovered more rapidly than 
we of the South did. We were just recovering financially 
from the effects of the Civil War when the World War broke 
in all its fury and piled up a debt of $25,000,000,000 upon the 
people of this Nation. We are paying this debt through laws 
enacted by Congress at the rate of a billion dollars a year, 
but this works a hardship upon the producers throughout the 
Nation because they are -having to help pay this debt every 
time they purchase an article they need; and, although most 
farmers are too poor to pay income taxes, yet in many instances 
their local State and county taxes have been increased 100 per 
eent within the last few years. I have mentioned the causes 
that have brought the high cost of living to our people—that 
have brought debt—to show you that the farmer is not the 
one who is responsible for his condition. I am deeply inter- 
ested in the farmer’s welfare, and I am working and voting 
for measures I think will promote his prosperity. Statistics 
show that when the farmer prospers his prosperity is reflected 
and shared by merchants, automobile dealers, manufacturers, 
and business interests generally. I have for years made an 
intensive study of economic conditions as pertain to agricul- 
ture, and I fully realize that for the farmer to get justice he 
must have national legislation. 

All legislation is procured by compromise, and I consider the 
pending bill a compromise bill, and it should certainly be 
materially amended. 

I am supporting the measure because it holds out a ray of 
hope to the farmer, and I feel that it is a start in the right 
direction, though I think the Members of this Congress will see 
that if this measure becomes a law it will not bring the relief 
that farmers should have who are paying high interest rates 
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and excessive prices for manufactured articles, who have to pay 
excessive fertilizer prices and exorbitant freight rates, who are 
burdened with debts and mortgages, who are forced to buy at 
the other man’s prices and at the same time sell in a market 
where the other man fixes the prices. This is more or less of 
an experimental bill and the farmers of the country should so 
understand it to be, and not expect too much from it. I cer- 
tainly would regret to see the farmers of the South produce 
18,000,000 bales of cotton this year and expect to be guaranteed 
$100 a bale for it under this law. In fact it will require two or 
three years to get the machinery of this bill into full operation, 
and it would be almost suicidal for us to start producing ex- 
cessive surpluses of wheat, cotton, corn, and of other products 
at this time. The moral effect of this bill will be good. The 
placing of $500,000,000 in the hands of a Federal farm board 
for the stabilization of farm products will speak in thunder 
tones to the speculators, manipulators, and bear gamblers of 
farmers’ products, and tell them in no uncertain terms that the 
farmers of the United States have the Government as an ally 
and friend, and that it will not be safe for them to continue to 
try to raid the farmer’s market as they have heretofore done. 
My pending amendment limits the interest rate to be charged. 
If the entire $500,000,000 is borrowed and the interest is only 4 
per cent the cooperatives then will have to clear $20,000,000 
each year before the farmer will receive 1 cent profit under this 
bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 
amendment? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The rate is not to exceed that of the Federal 
reserve bank in the district where the loan is made. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman realize that the 
rate ordinarily taken should be fixed? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. This farm board is given almost every dis- 
cretion in the world, and there certainly should be some maxi- 
mum rate of interest prescribed. 

But the Government alone can not win the farmers’ battle. 
The individual farmer will have to study his own conditions, 
help work out his problems, and cooperate with the Federal 
agencies in order to be benefited. I have seen too many people 
disappointed by depending upon the Government for aid. I 
refer to the aid extended by Congress and administered by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. The records show that 898,477 ex-service 
men have felt that they had service-connected disabilities for 
which they were due compensation Two hundred and eighteen 
thousand death claims have been filed for which compensation 
has been asked, and only 79,000 death claims have been allowed. 
Here we have 634,477 men who went into the service of the 
country, many of whom went overseas and were shot, wounded, 
and gassed, and many others who were subjected to heat, rain, 
and cold, and as a result are suffering from broken health. 
These brave patriotic men of our country who risked their all, 
many of whom are unable to work now, have failed to secure 
relief from our Government. I am mentioning them and giving 
our farmers an example so that they may not expect too much 
from farm relief legislation. 

I have already offered one amendment to this bill which 
should haye been adopted, but was not. It was to the effect 
that farmers acting through their cooperatives should be per- 
mitted to use some of this $500,000,000 with which to buy seed, 
fertilizer, farm implements, and machinery for their farms. 
I know that this amendment, if enacted, would be of real value 
to the farmer. The farm debt of the Nation now approximates 
more than $12,000,000,000, which means that the farmers are 
paying in the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000 interest each year, 
so you can see that the interest rate is a vital part of this bill, 
and the maximum rates certainly should be fixed by Congress. 

More than 6,000,000 farmers are to-day looking to the Ameri- 
can Congress for relief. They have hopes that a farm relief 
bill will be passed by this Congress which will relieve the gross 
inequality that exists against them and which will enable them 
to enjoy to a degree the same prosperity that is coming to the 
corporations throughout this country. I call to your attention 
the fact that the class 1 railroads in the United States made 
$42,000,000 more net earnings in the first quarter of 1929 than 
in the first quarter of 1928, which is 19 per cent increase, and 
their total net profits for this first quarter amounts to $259,- 
000,000, Statistics show that the railroads collect approximately 
$7,000,000,000 a year freight on farm products, This shows how 
tremendously the farmers of our country are contributing to the 
dividends and to the prosperity of the railroads, and if this 
Congress really wants to help the farmer they can do so by 
equalizing freight rates. 

I assert to you again that the farmer can never prosper as 
long as he is forced to buy in a highly protected market and 
is compelled to sell his surplus in the open or unprotected 
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markets of the world. I know the condition of the farmers, 
especially the southern farmer. I can see them now preparing 
and planting another crop. They have taken some of their 
children out of school to work, and their wives and daughters 
in many instances go to the fields. They are striving to pay 
for a small home or to lift a mortgage or to accumulate enough 
to make a first payment on a home. They are endeavoring to 
educate their sons and daughters, and, sad to say, many a bright 
boy or girl in the South has been forced to leave school to 
go to work on account of economic conditions that prevail in 
the home. These people brought face to face with adversity 
and hardships are as independent, as brave, as loyal, and as 
God-fearing as any the sun evershone upon. It is this character 
of people for whom I wish to see this bill passed. They should 
have equal opportunity with the people of all sections of the 
Nation, whether they live in city, town, or country. 

I am offering amendments to this bill that will make it really 
effective for those who need it. There is not a farmer in the 
South who buys fertilizer—and practically all buy it—who will 
not be disappointed that this measure does not also provide for 
the operation of Muscle Shoals. The fertilizer bill comes to the 
farmer as regular as taxes, and is steadily increasing. It 
amounts to the enormous sum of $250,000,000 a year in the 
United States. Alabama farmers alone paid around $25,000,000 
for fertilizer last year, which is $1 out of every $4 that they 
received from their cotton crop. I am disappointed that Presi- 
dent Hoover did not place Muscle Shoals in his farm program, 
It is the one thing that would give our farmers greater relief 
than all other farm legislation combined. Last June I went to 
Canada to study their nitrate plants, which are producing more 
than 100,000 tons of nitrates annually. These nitrates are being 
shipped to the United States and sold to our farmers. I found 
the Niagara Falls plants running full time, and identical to the 
nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala., which are idle and rusting 
down and becoming obsolete and which have never produced 
one pound of fertilizer, while during all these years our farmers 
have been forced to pay tribute to Fertilizer Trusts and foreign 
monopolies. 

I sincerely hope this Congress does not repeat the actions of 
former Congresses in regard to farm relief measures, for during 
the past several sessions of Congress, we have been attempting 
to secure action on Muscle Shoals and to pass the McNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill, but with no favorable results. I see 
forces at work here to-day to prevent this farm relief measure 
from becoming a law. Disagreements have arisen over what is 
known as the debenture plan and instead of the farmer getting 
relief I fear that the greedy protectionists of this body who are 
working on a tariff measure will so write the measure that the 
farmer will be lost in the shuffle, and as usual will come out at 
the little end of the horn. I do not say that I have lost faith in 
Congress to carry out the President’s policy of placing agri- 
culture on an equal basis with industry; but I do say that 
if President Hoover’s policy is carried out he is going to have 
to bring pressure to bear upon the Republican Members of this 
House, and there will have to be in the Senate more friends of 
the farmer than he has in this House for an honest to goodness 
farm measure to ever become a law of the land. 

My colleagues, in closing, I call your special attention to the fact 
that the farming masses of this country are aroused as they 
have never been before. They are demanding favorable action 
at the hands of this Congress, and they will not hold guiltless 
those of us who fail them at this special session of Congress, 
which has been called specifically for the purpose of enacting 
farm relief legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ALLGoop) there were—ayes 15, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WHITTINGTON: On page 10, in line 26, strike out 
the period after the word ‘ requirements” and insert the following: 
“or in excess of the annual world requirements of any agricultural 
commodity of which there is commonly produced an exportable surplus.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, just a word in explanation of the amendment which, 
I respectfully submit, is in reality a perfecting amendment. 

In the general debate I called attention to the uncertainty 
as to the meaning of paragraph (e) of section 5. I am frank 
to say that, in my judgment, it is the intent of the bill, and cer- 
tainly the purpose of the committee, to promote all American 
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agriculture, whether it be of the crops we produce for domestic 
requirements or for foreign requirements, but there has arisen 
uncertainty as to the meaning of this paragraph of section 5. 

There are those who believe—and mark my language and I 
address it particularly to the members of the committee—that in 
attempting to prevent the surplus where there is a surplus 
produced in excess of domestic requirements, restrictions are 
placed against any loans or advances to world crops, or crops 
of which there is commonly produced an exportable surplus. 

I do not think such was the intention of the committee, and I 
respectfully submit that the amendment which I propose would 
merely add at the conclusion of page 10 and at the end of the 
section, certain words so that the section as amended would 
read: 

No loan or advance or insurance agreement under this act shall be 
made by the board if, in its opinion, such loan or advance or agreement 
is likely to increase unduly the production of any agricultural com- 
modity of which there is commonly produced a surplus— 


If the language stopped there, if the paragraph stopped there 
there would be no difficulty. I am in sympathy with the policy 
to prevent any sort of surplus, whether it is a domestic surplus 
or a world surplus, but the language of the bill continues— 


in excess of the annual domestic requirements. 


Now, my amendment to cover the case of those crops where 
we produce an exportable surplus, so there shall be neither in 
the intent nor in the language of the bill any discrimination, 
is— 
or in excess of the annual world requirements of any agricultural com- 
modity of which there is commonly produced an exportable surplus, 


I submit that in the previous farm bills in 1927 and 1928 lan- 
guage has been used to define the domestic crop and the world 
crop. As pointed out on Monday, April 22, of this week, and as 
shown by my remarks on page 282 of the Recorp, the language 
heretofore used in undertaking to define a world crop—and you 
will find that language in the present Senate bill, is “in excess 
of the requirements for orderly marketing.” I submit the 
language I propose is substantially the same thing. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, I maintain that the languag 
I suggest will really effectuate the intention of the committee. 
I repeat that in the effort to decrease the surplus product where 
there is a domestic surplus, inadvertently and unintentionally, 
language has been used which has been construed as preventing 
loans and advances to crops that are produced and marketed in 
the world markets as well as in the domestic markets. It was 
the intention of the committee not to make this discrimination. 
I read from page 11 of the report of the committee: 


It would be of no service to agriculture, where the total world 
production in many crops affects the price to further increase our 
production and thereby further decrease the world price. 


I am in sympathy with that. I think it is an essential part 
of any agricultural legislation that it shall not cause overpro- 
duction or create a further surplus. 

I read again from page 11 of the report of the committee: 


This does not limit the board’s power to assist surplus crops where 
such assistance can be given without further substantially increasing 
production. 


I am in sympathy with that expression of the committee. I 
maintain that my amendment perfects the language of the para- 
graph and removes any uncertainty. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. PaTTErson : Page 10, line 25, after the word “ of,” 
strike out the words “the annual domestic requirements” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ world market requirements.” 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, as I stated yesterday, I am as far as anyone 
from wanting to interpose any delay, and I therefore offer this 
amendment in all sincerity. 

There are just two things that occur to me that I want to 
touch upon at this time, and I hope I do not even take the entire 
five minutes allotted to me. 

I personally should be glad that the board did not have the 
power herein contained that it does. And yet since it has been 
conceded by those who have discussed the powers of this board 
that with the broad powers of the board they have the right to 
do what this subsection (e) of section 5 Says, and now the 
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question that arises with me and with other gentlemen of the 
House is, Why go out into this field and direct them to do this 
which, if carried out, in some instances might do a great deal 
of harm to some of our world crops, crops like wheat, cotton, and 
corn, of which we produce a world supply or a world surplus? 

There has been a great deal said here about the surplus. I 
must admit, gentlemen, and I do this in all honesty and sin- 
cerity, that I am not so much disturbed about a surplus crop 
when the people of our country are not properly fed and clothed, 
and I am not very much disturbed about there being a surplus 
when so many of our people can not, under present conditions, 
reach the point where they shall have a proper return on the 
products of their labors and are not properly clothed and fed, 
as conditions now are. I wish I might have the time here to go 
into the importance of going all the way and relieving the small 
producers who need help so badly, and describe how little those 
who toil both in agriculture and in other industries get for that 
labor and why we have so much surplus in some products, when 
if the producers had the income to purchase a great deal of this 
surplus would be immediately wiped out. 

Now I want to call the attention of the chairman to this 
point—what this legislation means. I do not want to criticize 
the attitude of anybody, but I wonder if it is always wise for 
gentlemen to vote down every amendment regardless of what 
it may contain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield I 
do not think thefe has been any disposition to vote down every 
amendment regardless of what it means. I think the vote has 
been on the merits of each amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I did not 
mean any criticism. I do not believe a cooperative marketing 
bill will solve all of the farmers’ problems. But yet if we are 
to pass a cooperative marketing bill, I should like to see it do 
the farmer as great good as possible. So I should like to see 
some of these points clarified. This provision might allow 
them to discriminate against some crop like wheat or cotton 
which produces a world surplus and favor some crop which does 
not produce such surplus. Under this provision it is entirely 
possible to do it. I do not say that the board will do it, but 
it is possible that they might, and by reason of this power they 
might foster some industry which does not now produce this 
export surplus and double or even treble its production by 
reason of this favor. As I stated, I do not believe they will 
but since this is a question let us clarify this by adopting the 
amendment I offer. 

I appeal to you for a fair consideration of this question. Let 
us direct the board to consider this question on the basis of 
the world’s market. Why should we have the board directed 
to discriminate against a crop that now produces a home sur- 
plus and favor some crop that does not produce a surplus and 
encourage it to do so? Of course, as I said before, I do not 
say the board will do this, but why direct them to where they 
can do it? None will deny that they might have this power 
under this bill. I should like for this clarifying amendment 
to be written into this section and appeal to the Members of 
this House to clarify this section. This is an extremely im- 
portant piece of legislation and I am tremendously concerned 
that it reach all of our farmers who need help. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 10, line 26, strike out the period after the word “ require- 
ments ” and insert the following: “or in excess of the requirements for 
orderly marketing.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to say 
anything on this amendment; it is in line with the other amend- 
ment that I offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa wish to 
use the remaining five minutes? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. Mr. Chairman, I yield my five minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KercHAm]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the time is not yieldable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is in control of the Chair, and 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KrtTcHAM] for the remaining five minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great 
interest, as I always do, to the suggestions in the form of 
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amendments offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON] and several others that have had a similar 
thought in their minds. It seems to me that a few minutes 
ought to be taken in closing debate on this section to set 
out if we can the last word to be said for the committee on 
this section. Not that what I state can not be better said, but 
to state the thought that was impressed on the minds of the 
committee and exactly what the committee intended. If I may 
refer again to the illustration that has been used in connec- 
tion with our long discussions upon farm relief legislation—I 
refer to wheat. I am more familiar with that than I am with 
cotton. 

Here is the idea that the committee had in mind as they wrote 
this provision in the bill—not that the board should be prevented 
from giving consideration to whether or not loans should be 
made to cooperatives dealing in wheat where there was pro- 
duced a surplus of 200,000,000 bushels, because it is conceded 
that that is ordinarily and commonly produced, and I am sure 
we have no disposition, and there is no intention on the part of 
the committee to do any such thing, and we do not believe the 
language is susceptible of that interpretation. We believe it 
means exactly what it says, and that it says exactly what it 
means, namely, that if the farmers of the United States produce 
200,000,000 bushels surplus of wheat that shall be no bar to 
loans being made, but if there is shown to be a disposition upon 
the part of the farmers growing wheat to unduly enhance the 
surplus which is commonly produced, then the.board has power 
to step in and use its power in an effort to restrain these farm- 
ers from continuing overproduction. 

Our friends on the other side of the aisle seem to have been 
very much concerned over what is to happen to cotton because 
of this subsection. I want you to know that the committee in 
drafting this bill believed that the board that would be set up 
would be entirely friendly to agriculture, and we have been 
facing here for eight years the difficulty of a surplus in cotton. 
We have had in mind always the accomplishment of everything 
that we could do for the encouragement and assistance of the 
men who are facing difficulty with these particular crops. If 
this board is set up and proceeds to function, do you have any 
notion at all that they would conceive for a moment the idea of 
limiting the production of cotton where that cotton goes into the 
foreign trade, if that did not act as an undue depressant on the 
cotton industry itself? Not for the world. I thought it would 
be some comfort to some of you if I tried to present the view- 
point of the committee, which is entirely in sympathy with what 
you have undertaken to do. We believe that the language as 
drafted in the bill does exactly what you desire to have done. 
This word of explanation has also been offered lest a casual 
reader of the Recorp might interpret the adverse votes cast 
against the clarifying amendments offered to this section as an 
evidence that the Committee of the Whole opposed the ideas pre- 
sented in the amendments of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTINGTON] and others. These votes do not indicate 
oppesition to these ideas. They simply mean that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole approves these ideas but believes that the bill 
as written does exactly what the gentleman desires. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And as another evidence that they ought 
not to become unduly alarmed about subsection (e) is not one 
of the major purposes of any cooperative to keep down over- 
production ? ; 

Mr. KETCHAM. Certainly. It is for the benefit of the men 
who produce. This legislation is designed to enable the farmers 
to overcome just such great outstanding difficulty as that of sur- 
plus production. Do not be alarmed about the operations of any 
board limiting the production where that production is to go 
into foreign trade. Everything will be done under this bill that 
will bring more dollars down into the pockets of the men grow- 
ing wheat and cotton. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered Mr. Branp of Georgia: Page 7, line 16, 
strike out the word “and”; and page 7, line 20, after the word “ com- 
modity,” strike out the period, insert a semicolon and “and (5) or/and 
to associations of farmers who are not members of any cooperative 
association which may be organized into a corporation under the laws 
of the State or Territory in which they may reside. Such corporate 
associations are authorized to operate only under rules adopted by 
the member cooperative associations and approved by the board.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 
The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 


ing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. : 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hitt of Alabama: 
the word “of,” insert ‘assembling places.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hitt of Alabama: Page 8, line 8, after 
the word “ purchased” strike out period and insert comma and the 
following language: “except when producer-marketing contracts con- 
taining an authorization for making a sufficient charge against each 
unit of the commodity passing through the facility, to amortize the 
obligation within the contract period is given in lieu of other security 
in which event the full cost price may be loaned.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Glover: Page 10, line 26, after the word 
“ requirements,” insert the following, which shall be subdivision “F": 

“The board is hereby authorized to loan to any person, persons, as- 
sociations, or corporations engaged in producing agricultural products, 
whether in or out of any association provided for by this act, and out 
of the revolving fund, at a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent 
per annum on co:;modities not of a perishable nature an amount equal 
to the value of the commodity on the open market at the time of 
making the loan and retaining a lien on said commodity to secure the 
payment of said loan, and said loan or loans shall not be made until 
said commodity or commodities on which a loan is to be made is placed 
within the storage or storages designated by the board; and when a 
commodity is so stored and a loan is made on it, it shall be sold by said 
board on demand in writing by the owner if said commodity will bring 
on the market an amount in excess of the loan and interest, and the 
difference in the amount due said board and the selling price shall be 
immediately turned over after said sale to said owner.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLGOop: Page 7, line 16, after the semi- 
colon, add a new section, as follows: 


“(314) The collective purchasing of livestock, fertilizers, seed, farm 
machinery and equipment.” 
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Page 7, line 13, after 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing ‘to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, also the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ALLGoop: Page 9, line 4, after the word 
associations, insert “ preferably coextensive commodity to be handled.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. (a) The board may, upon application of the advisory com- 
modity committee for any commodity, recognize as a stabilization cor- 
poration for the commodity any corporation if— 

(1) The board finds that the marketing situation with respect to the 
agricultural commodity requires or may require the establishment of a 
stabilization corporation in order effectively to carry out the policy 
declared in section 1; and 

(2) The board finds that the corporation is duly orfanized under the 
laws of a Sfate or Territory; and 

(3) The board finds that all the outstanding voting stock or member- 
ship interests in the corporation are and may be owned only by coop- 
erative associations handling the commodity; and 

(4) The corporation agrees with the board to adopt such by-laws as 
the board may from time to time require, which by-laws, among other 
matters, shall permit cooperative associations not stockholders or mem- 
bers of the corporation to become stockholders or members therein upon 
equitable terms. 
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(b) The stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity may 
act as a marketing agency for its stockholders or members, and upon 
request of the advisory commodity committee for the commodity the 
board is authorized to make advances to the stabilization corporation 
for working capital to enable it to purchase, store merchandise, or 
otherwise dispose of the commodity. Such advances may be for such 
period or periods and upon such terms and conditions and at such rates 
of interest as the board may prescribe. 

(c) Any stabilization corporation receiving such advances shall exert 
every reasonable effort to avoid losses and to secure profits, but it shall 
not withhold any commodity from the domestic market if the prices 
thereof have become unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to domestic 
consumers. 

(ad) The board shall require any stabilization corporation to establish 
and maintain adequate reserves before it shall pay dividends out of its 
profits. If by reason of unforeseen conditions a loss is sustained by any 
such corporation which exceeds its capital and reserves previously 
accumulated, such loss shall be repaid out of the profits subsequently 
earned but shall not be assessed against the stockholders of the cor- 
poration. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LARSEN: Page 12, line 6, strike out sub- 
section c, beginning with line 6 and extending through line 11. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the previous paragraph, subsection (b), provides that advances 
may be made to stabilization corporations, and so forth. Sub- 
section (c), which I move to strike out provides that “ any 
stabilization corporation receiving such advances shall exert 
every reusonable effort to avoid losses and to secure profits, but 
it shall not withhold any commodity from the domestic market 
if the prices thereof have become unduly enhanced, resulting in 
distress to domestic consumers.” Of course, you know that any 
corporation is going to do all in its power that is deemed rea- 
sonable or expedient to make profits on its investment, so that 
that language is, as a matter of fact, surplus. The portion of 
the subsection which I object to is contained in the last three 
lines : ; 
but it shall not withhold any commodity from the domestic market if 
the prices thereof have become unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to 
domestic consumers. 


If you look at the last two lines in subsection (b) you will 
see that the board has ample authority of control. It says in 
line 2 of page 12: 


Such advances may be made for such period or periods and upon 
such terms and conditions and at such rates of interest as the board 
may prescribe. 


These words vest in the board sufficient authority. 

When the board makes the advancement to the cooperative 
association, it can then safeguard every condition in making the 
contract. Would not the board better safeguard the contract at 
the time the loan is made? When the cooperative is borrowing 
the money, rather than at a time when it might upset every plan 
contemplated by the cooperative association and the legisla- 
tion? 

In my judgment this is the joker in the bill to avoid aiding 
the farmer or Something thrown out as a kind of smoke-screen 
to shield weak-kneed Congressmen. In effect it says, when the 
price has been unduly advanced and affects the consumers co- 
operatives will not be permitted to hold products. Nobody be- 
lieves that. The consumer will not be affected. It makes no 
difference to the consumer so far as regards price, whether 
wheat is worth $1.50 or $3 per bushel. -He pays the same for 
bread. The coat on the man’s back sells at about the same 
price whether cotton sells for 15 cents or 20 cents per pound, or 
whether wool sells at 25 cents, or double that amount. It is the 
manufacturing of it and the handling of it that costs the con- 
sumer. 

Here is the trouble: Some of these gentlemen want to legis- 
late and then go back home and say to the gamblers and the 
speculators, “We have put something in there that will pro- 
tect you, and we will not permit these producers to enhance the 
price if it should pinch you, because when it comes to pinch you, 
the board will take it off.” In other words, you want to do 
something and then want to apologize for it. Gentlemen, I 
do not believe in such business as that. I think when a man 
does something as an official he ought to be willing to stand 
up and face the music like a man and have no apologies to 
offer. I am opposed to making that kind of a smoke screen. 
I do not want these speculators and gamblers to come down to 
the board in Washington and say to the board that it is en- 
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hancing unduly the price of commodities to the consumer. 
[Applause. ] 

Whatever conditions or control are to be imposed upon the 
cooperatives should be so imposed by the loan contract when 
made, and not when the cooperative association and the farmer 
may be ruined by some gambler or speculative organization 
calling itself a consumers’ league. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will now recognize the gentle 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. GarsBer] to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee, this is an historic day in the House. For the first 
time in the history of our country, Congress has been convened 
in special session with directions to proceed at once to the 
immediate enactment of remedial farm legislation. In conven- 
ing Congress for such purpose, President Hoover has rendered 
a signal service to the country. His prompt fulfillment of pre- 
election pledges, his courageous stand for the depressed indus- 
try, his clear-cut, clearly stated program and insistent demand 
for immediate legislation evidence qualities of courageous leader- 
ship fully commensurate with the responsibilities of the high 
office of Chief Executive of the Nation. His direct course has 
removed “tweedle-dee” and “tweedle-dum” from the contro- 
versies ; excuse, delay, and filibuster from legislative proceed- 
ings; and placed the responsibility squarely upon the Congress, 
where it rightfully belongs. In the consideration and passage of 
the pending bill the Members of this House wili this day dis- 
charge their responsibility. [Applause.] 

PENDING BILL A GOOD BEGINNING ; NOT A “ CURE-ALL ” 

We have been considering farm relief for a period of over 
six years. We have been divided, distracted, and defeated, but 
now we are united and will pass this bill. It will not be a 
“cure-all” for all the chronic ills of agriculture. Neither will 
it be a panacea for low prices. The marketing machinery 
created will not be perfect. These are defects which alone can 
be cured by time and experience. I do not want the farmers 
I represent to expect too much from the immediate results of 
the enactment of this bill. It will not immediately restore the 
purchasing power of their products to an equality with other 
industries ; it will not make the tariff effective on all crops of 
which we have an exportable surplus—but it will be a start. 
It will afford a beginning and authority to proceed in the educa- 
tion and work of effecting the essential organizations for which 
it provides. While this bill is not complete nor perfect, yet its 
enactment will appreciably stimulate conditions more favorable 
to agriculture. It will restore the faith and confidence that the 
farmers have in their Government. It will be dependable as- 
surance to them that the Government with all the power at its 
disposal has at last taken a determined stand to champion and 
protect their interests, that it will no longer remain an idle 
spectator and look with indifference upon the grinding economic 
forces that are driving the farmers from the land. 

This bill pledges the Government itself to rehabilitate and 
restore the industry “upon a basis of economic equality with 
other industries.” Such pledge is a just recognition of the sac- 
rifices made by the farmer and his family on the farm. It is 
a recognition that the farmers’ products, of all production, are 
the most essential, that their contribution of young men and 
women of industry, character, stability, and loyalty affords the 
life stream of new blood essential to the preservation of society 
and self-government. And while this bill is not a perfect bill, 
it will usher in a new day for the industry, a new assurance of 
protection to the family on the farm. With its incompleteness 
and imperfections this is the best farm bill ever presented to any 
Congress in the history of the country. For the first time in 
its history it gives to agriculture a definite, constructive policy 
which is equivalent to a pledge of the Government to a contin- 
uous consideration of all the existing and future problems which 
may arise to interfere with the prosperity of the farmers. 

A BOLD EXPERIMENT, BUT CONSTITUTIONAL AND WORKABLE 


It creates a Federal farm board, clothed with broad and ample 


powers, unhampered by administrative restrictions, to deal 
promptly and effectively with whatever contingencies may arise. 
It thus throws the encircling arm of the Government around the 
depressed and despairing industry with the authority, informa- 
tion, and finances of the Government to aid and assist in the 
solution of many of the problems of the industry, both chronic 
and long time, including the marketing of farm products. And 
herein lies the strength and great merit of this bill, namely, in 
the omission and absence of administrative restrictions, with 
broad powers, necessary machinery, finances, and mandate to 
proceed, It is comprehensive in its scope. It is liberal in its 
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appropriation of $500,000,000, which revolving fund may do the 
work of $5,000,000,000. [Applause.] 

It is true it is a bold experiment. It is doing something for 
the farmers of this country that has never been done for any 
other class or group of citizens. But while the course may be 
uncharted, yet the bill is sound and workable. It encompasses 
all the assistance that the Government can render within sound 
economic and constitutional limitations. In other words, it goes 
just as far as the prudent man, willing to take a chance, would 
go and the farmers of this country are in every way deserving 
of the venture, of the hazard and risk of the enterprise. 

I am not impressed with the criticisms and objections made 
to this bill. I have more confidence in the willingness of the 
farmers to cooperate with the Government in a joint undertak- 
ing to reestablish the independence and prosperity of the indus- 
try. I not only believe the bill is absolutely sound and will 
work but that it will produce results, possibly not immediately, 
but within a reasonable time after its enactment, within a period 
sufficient to organize an efficient marketing machinery to orderly 
market farm products. 

THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD—GUARDIAN OF AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS 

In addition to the adoption of a sound, constructive policy 
and through the creation of the board a responsible head is 
established, authorized to exercise the power of guardianship 
over the industry, similar to that which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission exercises over the transportation systems of 
the country. This board, composed of the ablest talent the 
President can secure, will be ever industrious, alert, and vigilant 
in the discharge of its duties as such guardian, ever watchful 
and jealous of the interests of its ward. It will ever be an 
authorized representative of the industry in the Capital where 
it can, with authority, appear before the committees of Congress 
and present its needs. 

The board is required to make an annual report to Congress, 
and thereby will be insured continuous study and consideration 
and the enactment of remedial legislation as future needs may 
show it to be necessary. This would insure unity of action, a 
more ready response of Congress. We should have had such 
a board six or seven years ago to speak for the industry in- 
stead of self-appointed leaders who sowed dissension and cre- 
ated division so as to defeat all progress during that period. 
They are the ones, and not the Congress, responsible for the 
delay. 

This board will be a clearing house for farm problems of all 
kinds. It will have at its disposal all the material informa- 
tion of all the different departments of the Government. Sec- 
tion 9 of the bill authorizes the President, by Executive order, 
to transfer to the board the whole or any part of any office, 
bureau, service, division, commission, or board in the executive 
branch of the Government which may be helpful to the board in 
the solution of farm problems. 

The bill authorizes cooperative associations of each com- 
modity to elect seven of their members to compose an advisory 
committee to represent their commodity to the board. Thus, 
through such agencies, the board will have a continuous picture 
of each commodity constantly before it, a composite of all the 
commodities and of the industry. Through the organization of 
cooperative associations and their federation and the advisory 
commodity committees representing such, the board, for in- 
stance, will have a picture of all the wheat fields in the United 
States as one field, of all the cotton fields as one field, of all the 
cornfields as one field, and so forth, Likewise, it will have a 
picture of all the storage facilities for each crop, the country 
elevators, the terminal elevators, and all the mills, with their 
storage and milling capacity, of all the gins and cotton mills, 
and accurate surveys of each and all and the amount of their 
consumption. All this information and all the valuable ma- 
terial information pertaining to marketing available will be 
placed at the disposal of the cooperative associations and their 
stabilization corporations, the membership of Which is strictly 
limited to cooperative associations, except in territory where 
there are not sufficient cooperatives to work with. This will 
not only include the most dependable information regarding 
our own markets, with their daily gluts and scarcities, but that 
of the markets of the world, and the most advantageous time 
and place to dispose of our exportable surpluses. 

Through such information the board will be able to accu- 
rately trace each commodity from its source of production to 
the ultimate consumer and thus eliminate the useless and ex- 
pensive waste and overhead now existing and which permits 
the producer to receive only 45 cents out of each dollar which 
the consumer pays. 

INCREASE THE FARMER'S SHARE IN THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR 

Here is the biggest field for improvement in farm conditions. 
For the $9.779,000.000 which the farmer received for his farm 
products the consumers paid $21,730,000,000, the cost of the dis- 
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tribution being $11,951,000,000; or, in other words, here is the 
field where the farmer has to pay 55 cents to distribute every 
dollar’s worth of products he sells. Here is a field wherein it 
costs the farmer $100.80 to distribute a thousand pounds of beef 
for which the farmer receives $72.40. The consumers of the 
United States consume 6,884,000,000 pounds of beef annually and 
the farmer pays, in his lesser price for its distribution, $693,970,- 
200. For the distribution of a bushel of wheat in the State of 
Oklahoma, selling for $1.48, in the process of transportation, 
selling, storage, and milling and baking, it costs $4.28, so that the 
bushel of wheat in its ultimate loaves costs the consumers of 
New York $5.76. The cost of the distribution of bread alone 
amounts to $2,086,928,000 annually and we could go on indefi- 
nitely, but from the above it will be seen that herein lies the 
big field of reclamation and the bill provides for this work. It 
will stop the waste and cut out the overhead and put the pro- 
ducer, through his cooperative organizations, in direct contact 
with producer-controlled clearing houses to distribute direct to 
the consumer, It will thus increase the price the farmer gets 
for his product just to the extent of the reclamation and that 
should result in giving him not less than 60 cents out of the 
consumer’s dollar instead of 45 cents, or $3,259,000,000 more 
than he now receives for his crops. 
THE FARMER'S RESPONSIBILITY TO ORGANIZE AND COOPERATE 


One of the most commendable features about this bill is that 
it does not set up any bureau or confer any bureaucratic power 
to take charge of the farmer’s business. It puts everything up 
to the farmer himself. It is bottomed on the cooperative asso- 
ciations which must be farmer owned and farmer controlled. 
The bill is constructed on the premise that the only way the 
unorganized farmers can secure a bargaining power price for 
his products is through farm organizations of his own. 

The farmer is the only man who can organize himself. The 
President can not organize the farmers; the Congress of the 
United States can not organize them—and rightly so. The 
freedom and independence of the farmer must be protected 
and respected. But we have faith to believe that when the 
farmer sees that the Government in good faith is now extending 
to him every possible assistance it can and that he must organ- 
ize to cooperate with the Government attempting to help and 
better his condition, he will respond as loyally to the Govern- 
ment as he always has. Here we have the Government with 


all its power and all the money necessary and yet the heart and 
soul of the success of this great experiment lies in the initiative 
and good judgment of the farmer himself. Will he respond? 


Will he cooperate? He never 
yet has failed. 

The Government can not engage in the buying and selling of 
farm products. Such a course would disrupt our entire eco- 
nomic structure and ultimately make prices dependent upon 
the result of the elections; but in this bill, the Government 
does all but that. It furnishes all the marketing information 
of all its departments and agencies, the service of all of its 
experts, and it furnishes a board of the best talent it can 
secure. It furnishes the money but it can not go farther and 
remain on solid footing. The buying and selling of farm prod- 
ucts, under the terms of this bill, is left exclusively to the 
farmers themselves and to do that successfully, they must do 
it collectively and not compete among themselves. They must 
organize, federate, and sell through one agency. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION IN AGRICULTURB 

There may be some hesitation about again joining a cooper- 
ative association. We all have been through a great number 
at some time or other during our lives, beginning with the 
country Creamery, elevator, marketing agency, and pool, in 
each of which we were not federated, and our little control 
of our little trade territory could not be expected to have 
much influence upon the whole product and did not. They 
were economically unsound because of the very lack of such 
federation. While we were withholding in our township, 
county, or State, our neighbors were selling in the adjoining 
township, county, or State. Competing agencies had more in- 
formation, experience, and money than we did. The farmer on 
the outside obtained all the benefits that we did on the inside 
without any risk or expense, and as a consequence the mem- 
bership decreased and the organizations finally ceased to exist. 
This has been the experience in many instances. Sometimes 
it was bad management or dishonest management but whatever 
it was, the conditions have been and now are so different that 
they form no precedent prejudicial to the effecting of efficient 
cooperative organizations under the terms of this bill. 

For the first time in the history of this country, the Govern- 
ment, with all its power, will be supporting to its limit, farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled cooperative associations. It will 
also back up the organization of the stabilization corporations, 
representing each commodity. They will be composed of co- 


Will he show his appreciation? 
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operative associations. Such stabilization corporation will hold 
and market the product that it has been organized to handle. 
It will have what the individual farmer has never had, namely, 
the bargaining power necessary to exact a reasonable price. 
The stabilization corporation will buy only during gluts on the 
market and sell during periods of shortage and finally export 
the balance. 

Between periods, the stabilization corporation is not going 
to sleep. It is going to be ready for action and will be a 
eontinuous threat against price depression. It will level the 
peaks and valleys of bigh and low prices to give to the farmers 
the average price throughout the year and here is another big 
field for reclamation, a field yielding millions of dollars an- 
nually to the speculators in grain. Through the stabilization 
of the domestic market, speculation in farm products, to a 
large extent, will cease and the raiders of the once “happy 
hunting grounds” will ride down ‘the canyon, out upon the 
plains, and disappear in the falling gloom. [Applause.] 

These stabilization corporations composed of cooperatives, 
backed up with Government finances and aided with the most 
dependable information, wisely administered, will make money. 
They will make the money the speculators have been making on 
farm products. They will distribute dividends to their stock- 
holders, the cooperative associations, who in turn will prorate 
such back to their membership, so that the profits now going to 
the speculators in farm products in a large degree will go to the 
erganized producers. The dividends will not be distributed to 
the farmer on the outside, but only to those on the inside, and 
this will furnish the inducement for farmers to respond to the 
Government’s request to organize. Now and then, of course, as 
in all business ventures, there may be a loss, but under no cir- 
cumstances will the farmer be called upon to make good in such 
loss if it should occur. The loss would be made good out of the 
future profits of the corporation. 


UNCLE SAM'S WISE SUPERVISION 


There is another provision in this bill to which I desire to call 
your attention. Paragraph B of section 5 provides: 


Upon application by any cooperative association the board is author- 
ized to make loans to it from the revolving fund to assist in (1) the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and food products 
thereof; (2) the construction or acquisition by purchase or lease of 
storage or other physical marketing facilities for such commodities and 
products; (3) the formation of clearing-house associations; and (4) 
extending the membership of the cooperative association applying for 
the loan by educating the producers of the commodity handled by the 
association in the advantages of cooperative marketing of that com- 
modity. 


Now, then follows the language to which I desire to call your 
attention: 


No loan shall be made under this subdivision unless, in the opinion 
of the board, the loan is in furtherance of the policy declared in section 
1 and the cooperative association applying for the loan has an organi- 
zation and management, and business policies of such character as to 
insure the reasonable safety of the loan and the furtherance of such 
policy. 


Thus we see that before any money is advanced, experts of 
the board will make a thorough examination of the association. 
They will make a survey of the cooperative need of the trade 


territory—for health, growth, and sound organizations. In a 
sympathetic, helpful, informative, and most effective way as- 
sistance will be rendered in the work of reorganization and re- 
building. 

Uncle Sam is not going to be arbitrary or dictatorial or tell 
the farmers they must do this or do that. He is simply going to 
suggest that if they want to borrow Government funds to help 
market their products they should comply with his conditions. 
He probably will insist that his own accounting system should 
be installed in the interests of economy, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness; that the management be securely bonded. There 
may be other conditions which he may deem necessary. You 
see, he igs venturing out in a new field and is going to exercise 
the care and caution and good judgment usually attributed 
to him—all this not alone to protect his loan but to protect 
the farmers who are dependent upon his good judgment and 
assistance to make the marketing of farm products a success. 
And, in addition to this, Uncle Sam wiil just by force of habit 
drop around once in a while, and every once in a while to see 
for himself and the farmers just how things are going. He 
has shouldered this responsibility, and he is going to see it 
through. [Applause.] 


HOOVER—"“ HANDY MAN” 


Herbert Hoover represents Uncle Sam. 
the best organizer of modern times. 


He is conceded to be 
He knows what organi- 
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zation is. Organization has been his life work. Whenever an 
administration, Democratic or Republican, did not know what 
to do with a new, intricate problem for which there were no 
rules nor precedents they called on Hoover. He was the “ handy 
man,” and he never failed. His heart is set on the protection 
of the family on the farm, upon insisting that its independence 
and deserved prosperity be assured. He now calls upon you 
to jcin with him in every intelligent effort to better farm con- 
ditions, and in the degree that we cooperate will our prosperity 
and independence be restored. 

In his speech of acceptance, President Hoover said: 

The most urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day is agricul- 
ture. It must be solved if we are to bring prosperity and contentment 
to one-third of our people directly and to all of our people indirectly. 
We have pledged ourselves to find a solution. * * * 

The working out of agricultural relief constitutes the most important 
obligation of the next administration. I stand pledged to these pro- 
posals. The object of our policies is to establish for our farmers an 
income equal to those of other occupations; for the farmer’s wife the 
same comforts in her home as women in other groups; for farm 


| boys and girls the same opportunities in life as other boys and girls. 


So far as my abilities may be of service, I dedicate them to help secure 


prosperity and contentment in that industry where I and my fore- 


| fathers were born and nearly all my family still obtain their liveli- 


hood. 


In his speech at St. Louis near the close of the campaign he 
clearly outlined the program of farm relief which is embodied 
in the provisions of this bill: 


We propose to create a Federal farm board composed of men of 
understanding and sympathy for the problems of agriculture; we pro- 
pose this board should have power to determine the facts, the causes, 
the remedies which should be applied to each and every one of the multi- 
tude of problems which we mass under the general term, “ the agricul- 
tural problem.” 

The program further provides that the board shall have a broad 
authority to act and be authorized to assist in the further development 
of cooperative marketing; that it shall assist in the development of 
clearing houses for agricultural products, in the development of adequate 
warehousing facilities, in the elimination of wastes in distribution, and 
in the solution of other problems as they arise. But in particular the 
board is to build up with initial advances of capita] from the Govern- 
ment farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization corporations 
which will protect the farmer from depressions and the demoralization 
of summer and periodic surpluses. 

It is proposed that this board should have placed at its disposal such 
resources as are necessary to make its action effective. 

Thus we give to the Federal farm board every arm with which to deal 
with the multitude of problems. This is an entirely different method 
of approach to solution from that of a general formula; it is flexible and 
adaptable. No such far-reaching and specific proposals have ever been 
made by a political party on behalf of any industry in our history. It 
is a direct business proposition. It marks our desire for establishment 
of farmers’ stability and at the same time maintains his independence 
and individuality. 

TARIFF REVSSION IN THE FARMER'S INTERESTS 

Supplementing the relief to be effected by this bill will be the 
enactment of a tariff bill, yet unreported, to increase the rates 
on agricultural products and to give to the American farmer the 
full benefit of his home market. Farm surpluses are the most 
vexing factors in the problems of profitable farm prices, and yet 
because of our cumbersome legislative machinery we have been 
during recent years largely importing our surpluses, the products 
of foreign farmers in foreign countries competitive with our own. 

Four and two years ago I introduced bills in the House to 
raise the rates on such farm products so as to give our farmers 
the home market. Now we are convened in special session to do 
this very thing which we should have done four years ago. In 
raising such rates and keeping out such products produced on 
cheap lands with cheap labor we will go a long way toward 
solving the vexing problems of the surplus, especially so when 
supplemented by the stabilization of prices in our domestic 
market which the pending bill will insure. 

TO-DAY’'S PROGRAM FOR FARM RELIEF EMBODIED IN GARBER PLATFORM OF 
1922 

Such comprises the major plans for farm relief which I in- 
corporated in my platform in my first campaign for Congress 
in 1922, and ever since I have been using every public agency, 
through the press and on the stump and before the House, to 
develop support for such program, the identical program which 
we are now adopting. I refer to this to show that my service 
as a Representative in Congress has been rendered in the most 
effective way for the benefit of the people I represent, in all 
of which I am justly pleased to have so served them. To 
refresh faded recollections I quote from my first platform: 
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The restoration of prosperity is the great problem of the day. In its 
immediate solution all classes of people are vitally interested. Agri- 
culture is the basic industry. It is a $60,000,000,000 concern. In 
numbers the farmers 
population; in wealth, one-third of the Nation's resources, 
perity of the farmer means the prosperity of all. 


The pros- 


The question of farm relief is one of the successful merchandising | 


of farm products. A Federal farm board must be established to assist 
in effecting an efficient merchandising agency, with funds sufficient to 
stabilize the price of farm products throughout the year. 


Supplementing this I incorporate in the Recorp a _ speech | 


made by me in the House during the year 1927, which is just as 
applicable to-day in the support of this pending bill as it was to 
the conditions then existing: 

MERCHANDISING—THE MAJOR PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURR 
On the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the 


orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus | 


of agricultural commodities 


Mr. GarsBer. Mr. Speaker, Members of the House, the discussion of 
the problems of agriculture has proceeded for a period of 10 days, 
covering nrany phases, conditions, and remedies proposed, and yet but 
little has been said concerning the actual facts in the transaction of 
present-day merchandising—facts which confront the farmer upon every 
hand when he purchases his necessities. The major problem of farm 
relief is one of the successful merchandising of farm products, and it 
is my purpose to call your attention to existing conditions concerning 
this phase of the subject; in other words, to request you to face the 
facts of domestic trade and commerce, as they actually exist in their 
operation of vicious discrimination and disadvantage to agriculture. 

THE NEW EPOCH—ELIMINATION OF COMPETITION IN MERCHANDISING 


As competition in the merchandising of nonagricultural products has 
decreased by reason of the growth and development of the collective- 
bargaining power of labor and the trade associations to establish and 
maintain uniformity in price, so in equal degree prosperity in agri- 
culture has decreased by reason of the disadvantages thus created. 
The postwar revolution has intensified the disadvantage. It has 
ushered in a new epoch, an epoch of corporate organizations and con- 
trols, price controls sufficient to enforce the cost-plus system against 
the farmer. 

Let nre speak to you as a dirt farmer, out of an experience of 25 years 
in that industry. When I purchase lumber for my improvements I 
am compelled to pay a price fixed by the cost-plus system; when I pur- 
chase implements for equipment, I am compelled to pay a price fixed 
by the cost-plus system; when I send my products to market, I am com- 
pelled to pay a price for transportation fixed by the cost-plus system ; 
when I enrploy a commission merchant to sell my products, the price 
is fixed by the same system; when I purchase flour, sugar, coffee, tea, 
groceries, clothing, I must pay the price fixed by the cost-plus system. 

It is a cost-plus system for everything I have to buy and unrestricted 
competition for everything I have to sell. This is the down-to-now 
system of merchandising by price controls that prevails throughout the 
country for the sale of nonagricultural products. It is the new system 
that has finally succeeded in eliminating from the old economy in 
merchandising the material factor of competition that largely controlled 
in every transaction. This economy in its present-day merchandising 
through price controls attempts to justify itself for the elimination of 
competition in price by the elimination of waste from the system, 

THE FARMER THE VICTIM OF THE COST-PLUS SYSTEM 

By reason of his numbers, the farmer has been unable to con- 
ferm to this new economic complex. This rapid revolutionary read- 
justment of price controls for nonagricultural products has left him 
at its mercy. In its presence he is helpless; he must pay the price 


demanded, while the prices of farm products are subject to a ruinous | 


competition from within by the farmers themselves and organized 
raids for price depression from without. Thus, against the cost-plus 
system for everything he buys, in his helpless and unorganized condi- 
tion, he must submit to the price depression of unrestricted competition 
for everything he sells. He is without the power of organization; he 
has no bargaining power; he is unable to make the public pay; he 
has only the plaintive plea, “ Please, mister, I will have to take what- 
ever you are willing to give.” As a consequence, through his own 
competition and outside organized price depression, the raiders have 
been taking the profits on farm products which should rightfully 
accrue to the producer. 
FACE THE FACTS! 

With the cost-plus system for everything it buys and unrestricted 
competition for everything it sells, agriculture has been and now is the 
“bappy hunting ground” of the raiders to pillage and plunder. What 
are the results? 

The purchasing power of farm products during this period has ranged 
from 69 to 85, and now has receded to 80. 

Once prosperous, agriculture now presents conditions of dilapidation 
spair, with a mortgage indebtedness increasing in amount from 
$4,000,000,000 to $12,250,000,000 since 1910, 


and ds 
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The depreciation in agricultural values and prices of farm products 
during this period has been appalling, It is reflected in shrunken 
values and failed banks throughout all the agricultural States. Out 
of 3,068 bank failures in the United States for the period 1920-1926, 


| 95 per cent were in agricultural areas. 


Such depression, depreciation, and increased mortgage indebtedness 
is in striking contrast with the prosperity abounding in the industrial 
East. It is reflected in the number of farm foreclosures for the period 
between 1910 and 1924, which shows an increase of over 1,000 per cent, 
in contrast to that of commercial failures, which have remained prac- 
tically the same, 

It is reflected in the capital investment of farm property, which 
decreased from $47,000,000,000 in 1920 to $32,000,000,000 in 1925, a 
loss of approximately $3,000,000,000 per year. 

In 1913 the total value of all farm property was $45,227,000,000; 
in 1920, $79,607,000,000; and in 1925, $59,154,000,000. Reduced to 
terms of 1913 purchasing power, however, the total value of all farm 
property in 1925 was only equal to $38,188,000,000 of 1913 purchasing 
power. In other words, all farm property in the United States in 
1925 had only 84.4 per cent of its purchasing power in 1913. As the 
experience of every farm landowner will fully verify, the purchasing 
power of farm lands has decreased in excess of 20 per cent as compared 
to 1910. In fact, farm lands at the present time might be classed 
as unsalable property, generally recognized as unprofitable investments. 

According to a recent announcement of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, there has been a slump in the value of farm crops in the United 
States for the year 1926 amounting to $1,148,000,000 over the previous 
year, a decline due primarily to lower prices for most of the farm 
products rather than to decreased production, although production in 
some crops was slightly less than that in 1925. A little over half of 
this decline was due to the lower price of cotton. The revised esti- 
mates of the crops of 1925 placed their value at $8,949,321,000. The 
principal crops for 1926, based on the December 1 farm prices, were 
valued at $7,801,313,000. Thus during 1926 more than $1,000,000,000 
in losses has been added to those already sustained by the overbur- 
dened industry. 

The average annual net income of the farmer in 1924 was $730, 
compared with $1,250 for the common laborer, $1,678 for preachers, 
$1,298 for teachers, $1,650 for Government employees, and an average 
of $1,450 for all walks of life outside of agriculture. 

The average earnings of the people engaged in farming are 23.1 
cents an hour, compared with 56.1 cents for factory workers, 58.3 cents 
for railroaders, 83.4 cents for anthracite miners, and $1.05 for workers 
in the building trades. 

The farmer, with his average investment of $9,000, working from 
12 to 16 hours per day, aided by the members of his family, receiving 
a net income of $730 per year, and this at a time of almost unprece- 
dented prosperity for all other lines of industry! What a magnificent 
sum it is! Does it not show that he is still permitted to enjoy too 
much? Why, that amount is only $520 less than the common laborer, 
with no capital and no aid and working but eight hours per day, receives. 

THB REMEDY IS NOT IN FOREIGN MARKETS 

What is the remedy for such conditions? Some say the remedy lies 
in an increase of exports of agricultural products and their sale in 
the world markets. Reduce the tariff! Permit competitive nations 
to sell their goods in our markets in consideration of our selling our 
surplus farm products in foreign markets. And yet, at the very time 
we were selling more farm products in the markets of the world 
than we ever did before, farm values and farm prices were depreciated 
to the lowest point here. In order that there may be no mistake about 
this, no speculation or mere guesswork, we herewith insert a table of 
agricultural products showing the amount of their export during the 
year 1923, when the purchasing power of farm products and farm 
values were at their lowest point, as compared with the pre-war 
average. 

Agricultural products 


{From the Manufacturers Record, August 30, 1923] 


Pre-war 
average 


Fiscal year 
23 


56,913,228 | 154, 950, 971 
39, 809, 690 94, 060, 000 
854, 765 51, 410, 000 

7, 895, 521 18, 190, 000 
1, 511, 000 2, 980, 000 
8, 304, 203 18, 573, 000 
10, 678, 635 14, 882, 714 
24,297,000 | 123, 115, 317 
16, 215,000 | 318, 940, 870 
79, 368,000 | 749, 855, 325 
482, 159,000 | 952, 641, 705 
188, 750,000 | 408, 282, 000 
172, 859,000 | 318, 186, 689 
3, 110, 777 9, 409, 837 
2, 654, 315 8, 446, 321 
16, 473,782 | 157, 000, 000 
104, 967,085 | 221, 923, 184 


Potatoes (white)... 


Oatmeal and rolled oats_. pounds. -| 
q tes 


Cheese 
Milk, condensed and evaporated 
Wheat, including flour 
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SUCCESSFUL MERCHANDISING—THE ONLY SOLUTION 


What is the remedy? Better prices for farm products, prices that 
will yield him a reasonable profit on his investment, and reasonable 
wages for his work. How can such be obtained? It is a question of 
successful merchandising, and in order that I may quote from high 
authority, permit me to digress for a moment to call your attention 
to the annual meeting of the Railway Business Association of the 
country, which was recently held at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York City. Whitefoord R. Cole, president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, was the principal speaker of the occasion. He con- 
gratulated his fellow executives upon the earnings of the road for 
the year 1926, exceeding those of any previous year in the history 
of the country. He said: 

“TI point you to the unparalleled transportation performance of the 
railroads of this country for the last three years, when in each of those 
years, and in almost every month, the railroads have broken all pre- 
vious records in the handling of tonnage without congestion and with- 
out appreciable car shortage or any of the attendant evils that we 
have been so accustomed to for many years prior to the transportation 
act of 1920.” 

The act inaugurated a new era of prosperity for the roads. It 
strengthened and increased the value of their stock. It gave them 
revenues sufficient to invest $4,000,000,000 in equipment and better- 
ments. It enabled them to break all records in tonnage hauled, in 
net revenues received, and in dividends declared. 


A RAILROAD EXECUTIVE’S ADVICE TO THE FARMERS 


With all these good things in mind, with a record-breaking year 
for prosperity just closed, and standing on the pinnacle of high achieve- 
ment, the speaker, filled with brotherly love and good spirits, digressed 
from his subject of transportation long enough to inadvertently give 
the farmers of the country the benefit of some wholesome advice. 
Speaking of the farmer, he said: 

“Let him take a leaf out of the book of the labor unions and the 
trade associations. Let him put up a solid front and make us pay 
for the things he has to sell, like we are making him pay for the things 
he has to buy.” 

The rate of constructive return on the stock of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad for 1925, of which the distinguished speaker was 
president, was 16.74 per cent, and the rates of constructive return on 
stocks of roads represented by his associates ranged from 4.82 to 
as high as 21.40 per cent. The conditions thus warranted the felicita- 
tions and congratulations of his fellow executives. 

In referring to the transportation act the distinguished speaker 
said: 

“T have sometimes thought that in view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment fixed the rates which, of course, fixes the income of the railroads 
and largely fixes the price they must pay for labor, and they had to 
buy everything else in the open market when market conditions fixed 
the price of things—I have very often thonght that the average rail- 
road president did not have much to do but to hunt up the money with 
which to pay the deficits. That is not altogether true; certainly not 
in the last two or three years. The sun of prosperity has been shining 
on them in a large degree as a result of this enlightened policy.” 


THE COST-PLUS SYSTEM AND THE ROADS 


The enlightened policy referred to is the cost-plus system of the 
roads in selling their transportation to the consuming public. That 
is the system afforded the roads under the transportation act of 1920. 
Government administration had wrecked their properties, depreciated 
their values, and depressed their stocks to a point where they were 
unsalable. In fact, the roads were in the same condition that agri- 
culture was. But the roads were given a cost-plus system under the act 
of 1920, which during the short period of five years has rehabilitated 
their systems, reconstructed and reequipped their roads, restored their 
credit, and doubled the value of their stock, with substantial dividends 
to every stockholder. 

Knowing what the Government has done for the rehabilitation of 
the roads, the speaker of the occasion was competent to give first-hand 
advice to the farmers. When he told them to “put up a solid front 
and make us pay for the things he has to sell, like we are making 
him pay for the things he has to buy,” he hit the bull’s-eye of the 
major problem for farm relief. 


THE FARMER MUST HAVE HIS COST-PLUS SYSTEM, TOO 


The farmer must have better prices for his products; he must have 
prices that will yield him a reasonable profit, the same as is enjoyed 
by labor and industry. In order to exact such prices he must have 
a bargaining power; he must be able to demand instead of being com- 
pelled to beg; he must be able to enforce a cost-plus system in the sale 
of his products to match against the cost-plus system for everything 
he has to buy; he must have a cost-plus system that will enable him 
to add on the costs, the same as class 1 roads have been doing during 
the past three years under the Esch-Cummins Act, and the same as 
organized labor is doing, protected by the immigration act. 
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THE GOVERNMENT MUST HELP THE FARMER HELP HIMSELF 


What is the remedy for present agricultural conditions? In the lan- 
guage of the railroad executive, “ The farmer must put up a solid front 
and make the public pay as he is compelled to pay!” The power of 
organization to merchandise his products must be extended for his 
relief—organization that will enable him to exact a reasonable price for 
his products, a price that will yield him a reasonable profit sufficient to 
maintain the family on the farm. 

To place the business of the merchandising of farm products upon an 
equality and plane equal to that of the merchandising of industrial 
products is beyond the power of the individual farmer. It is beyond the 
power of his scattered organizations to solve. The Government alone, 
through a Federal commission with funds sufficient to stabilize the 
market, can furnish him such power. Through the transportation act 
of 1920 it furnished such power to the railroads of the country ; through 
the Federal reserve act it furnished such power to the banks of the 
country; through the immigration act it enabled labor to acquire such 
powers. Why not furnish such power to the farmers of the country, 
representing the most important industry of all, the basic industry that 
alone furnishes the necessary food that appears each day upon the 
tables of the consuming millions to sustain the life of all? 


“ ACRES OF DIAMONDS” AT HOMB! 


Equality of purchasing power for the 30,000,000 people living on the 
farms would afford a market here at home equal to that of 60,000,000 
people in any foreign country. Why neglect the development of the pur- 
chasing power of this market? It is a case of “acres of diamonds” at 
home! 

Give the farmer equality of purchasing power, “ Pass prosperity 
around,” and it will return to you! If you believe in the doctrine of 
protection, establish and maintain the purchasing power of your home 
people, your best customers, the people who have always voted protection 
for you! 

Surely our Government should be as greatly concerned in agriculture 
as it has been and now is in other lines of industry in this country and 
as the governments in other countries are concerned in their agriculture. 
The farmers of this country have contributed their part toward the 
building of this Nation. 

The agricultural industry exercises normally a purchasing power of 
nearly $10,000,000,000 annually for goods and services produced by 
others, 

It purchases about $6,000,000,000 worth of manufactured products 
annually, or about a tenth of the value of the manufactured goods 
produced. 

It supplies materials upon which depend industries giving employment 
to more than half of our industrial workers. 

It pays directly or indirectly $2,500,000,000 of the wages of urban 
employees. 

It supplies about an eighth of the total tonnage of freight carried by 
our railroad system. 

Its products constitute nearly half of the value of our exports. 

It pays in taxes about one-fifth of the total cost of Government. 

Our farms and farm property represent nearly one-fifth of our tangi- 
ble national wealth, and agriculture has contributed in recent years 
about one-sixth of the national income. 


THE HOME MARKET FOR THE HOME FARMER 


To say the very least, under your slogan “ Trade at Home,” the farm- 
ers are entitled to the full benefit of the home market, a market worth 
more to us than the entire markets of the world. Yet during the year 
1925, out of an approximate total of $1,818,000,000 worth of imported 
agricultural commodities admitted into this country, $1,056,000,000 
worth, or more than 50 per cent, were such as to be in direct competi- 
tion with the preducts of the American farmer. They included the fol- 
lowing items: Animals, approximately $8,800,000 worth; meat, $7,252,- 
000 worth; eggs and egg products, $8,988,000 ; milk and cream, $10,114,- 
000; butter, $2,646,000; cheese, $17,349,000; animal fats, $637,000; 
hides and skins, $96,746,000; leather and partly manufactured leather, 
$36,266,000; miscellaneous animal products, $25,000,000; grains and 
grain preparations, $26,237,000; fodders and feed, $11,850,000; vege- 
tables and vegetable preparations, $36,244,000; fruits (excepting ba- 
nanas), $24,500,000; nuts, $34,283,000 ; oilseeds, $64,725,000 ; vegetable 
oils and fats, $75,000,000; sugar, sirups, and honey, $266,008,000; 
seeds $11,870,000; tobacco, $83,881,000; miscellaneous vegetable prod- 
ucts, $5,000,000 ; cotton, $52,775,000; flax, $3,575,000; straw materials, 
$3,798,000 ; wool, $141,976,000. 


GIVE THE FARMER EQUALITY 


The farmer is not asking for a subsidy but for equality, for relief 
from the conditions created for prosperity for labor and industry which 
now operate against him and place him at a disadvantage with which 
he is unable to cope. Give him the machinery to successfully merchan- 
dise his products, a bargaining power with which he will be able to 
make the public pay a reasonable price, and the prosperity you now 
enjoy will be given a reserve to make it permanent! 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpta: Page 11, line 20, strike out the period, 
insert a semicolon and the following: “and the corporation further 
agrees with the board, under such terms as the board may require, to 
comply with such orders as the board may from time to time issue 
for the purpose of carrying into effect all or any of the provisions 
contained in paragraph (c) of this section.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 


attention of the members of the committee for just a moment. 


I want to do something that I am not very good at doing and 
that is to plead and to beg the support of the membership of this 
House for this amendment. 

As was just stated on the floor of the House by the gentleman 
from Georgia, section (c) seems to be inserted in the bill simply 
as an apology. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort], 
the other day, in his very able and frank discussion, honestly 
called it the psychological section of the bill. 

It is the only protection which millions of citizens in the 
industrial centers of this country have in this bill. I say to the 
gentleman from New Jersey that applied psychology is not of 
any comfort to people with bodily hunger staring them in the 
face. If you want to give effect to this section, if you mean 
what you say, then adopt my amendment. It provides that one 
of the conditions fer recognition of a stabilization corporation 
is that it will agree to such terms as the board may lay down in 
order to carry out the provisions of section (c) of this para- 
graph. It puts teeth in this saving provision. The amendment 
provides the machinery for putting into effect what it says and 
what you say it means—that is, to protect the consumers. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] suggested that 
perhaps the board may invoke the Sherman antitrust law in 
putting section (c) into effect, but I submit to any lawyer in 
this House that this bill is pregnant with negative provisions 
taking the whole scope and purpose of the bill away from the 
provisions of the Sherman law. 

Now. what protection can we have? Oh, it was suggested 
1ere the other day by the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTz], 
and I believe he put it in the Reoorp, that the act of February, 
1922, would be applicable and give life to section (c). Well, 
what does that provide? That provides that where cooperatives 
are hoarding or holding back food products in order to unduly 
enhance prices a 30-day notice may be served on the offending 
parties, and they have 30 days within which to answer, and if 
then they do not comply an action may be instituted in the 
Federal courts. 

Why, gentlemen, that is of no comfort where you have a con- 
dition of unduly enhanced prices brought about by the hoard- 
ing of any commodity. It is of no comfort to the millions in 
the industrial East that you may resort to the courts for 
protection. In such a case we do not want a right of action; 
ve want food. We need something immediate here. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. Is it not also the case that the provision referred 
to refers only to cooperative associations and does not cover 
stabilization corporations? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA,. Exactly. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LUCE. And can the gentleman explain why we should 
make fish of one and fowl of another? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Exactly; the 
answers itself. 

We need something here so that if this condition should be 
brought about, if prices should be unduly enhanced so as to 
bring distress, the board would have the power, and the sta- 
bilization corporation be so obligated and bound that food could 

released in an amount sufficient to alleviate the 
suffering that such a condition will bring about. 

Gentlemen, this is very serious to us. I appeal to 
representatives of the farmers. We want to go ahead with you. 


gentleman’s 


be pimediate!y 


We want to cooperate with you, but do not get us into the | 


position where the consumers at home will lose confidence and 
refuse “operate with the farmer in the future. Do not 
be selfish. The industria] East wants to cooperate with you, 
but at least be honest and put some force into this section of 
the bill [Applause.] 
Mr. ABERNETHY. 

the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
-poken on the merits of this matter. I have been engaged 
ing to find out just where we stand in following our farm 

lers of f [Laughter.] 


former years. 


to 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 


question | 


you | 


| bers. 
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I started out in my early career as a Member of Congress 
following the distinguished gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Haugen, 
and the distinguished gentleman from Iowa, Mr. DIcKINsoN, 
for farm relief. I have voted consistently all these years for 
what they said was the only thing that would save the farmer, 
and that was a farm relief bill with the equalization fee in it, 
[Applause. ] 

I have followed them as against the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Fort}. 

But still, being a friend of the farmer and wanting to do 
something for him and knowing there is no chance in the world 
to follow further this great idea of the equalization fee this 
special session, because it has been ruled out of order, I find 
myself in a situation where I am compelled to follow the gentle- 
man who is said to be the official spokesman of the President 
in the House, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr], or get. 
no relief at all, and I am going to vote for this bill, equalization 
fee or not. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendment may be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again read by the Clerk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 23, after the word “ members,” insert “ or nonmembers 
upon a fixed basis who shall not participate in any other benefit.” 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, this gives men who will not 
join the cooperatives the benefits of the measure. This principle 
is carried out now by some farm cooperative organizations. The 
farm bureau has established this principle. In Alabama they 
permit members or nonmembers to participate in the benefits 
of the cooperative organization. In other words, they handle 
the products of men who have not joined the farm bureau. 
If this bill is to be effective and represent agriculture, it must 
control a large volume of the farm products. 

Mr, CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD,. Remembering the gentleman’s magnanimity 
with Members in regard to yielding time, I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I want to ask the gentleman if 
the farm bureau in the cooperative organization in the State of 
Alabama is handling farm products? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. It is, and it is carrying out the principle 
that I have embodied in my amendment. As I said, the bill to 
be effective must handle a large part of the farmers’ products. 
My amendment will aid in securing additional products and get- 
ting farmers into the association, and I can see no objection 
why you should not admit nonmembers on a fixed basis for their 
products to be handled by this bill. I hope the leaders on this 
committee will take my amendment into consideration. I am 
not here trying to override the committee. I am trying to coop- 
erate and work with them. I am going to vote for the measure 
with the idea that in coming Congresses we can see the defects 
and remedy them. This measure will finally have to be 
amended. It has not been absolutely worked out to a finality, 
and you will find that hereafter it will have to be amended in 
many particulars. I am trying to point out some places where 
it can be strengthened, and I plead for your consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do not do this for the purpose of prolonging the 
consideration of the bill, but there seems to be a conflict in the 
debate as to the construction of subsection (b) at the bottom of 
page 11 and the top of page 12 as to what the stabilization 
corporation can do when it is organized. 

The reason I want to make these observations is that every 
lawyer knows that the court in construing an act of Congress 
undertakes to get the intention of Congress by reading the 
debates. 

Now, as to this stabilization corporation the question has been 
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| asked whether they can borrow money for purchase and storage 


of merchandise of cooperatives alone or for private individuals 
or both. 

This stabilization corporation is established for two purposes. 
Bear in mind that they are farmer owned and farmer controlled, 
but they are created for two purposes. First as shown in sub- 
section (b) is a marketing agency for stockholders and mem- 
The commodity committee of each commodity can go to 
the board and request a loan of the stabilization corporation 


* 
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and the board in its discretion can make such loan. After it 
is made the stabilization corporation can take the money and 
use it for the purpose of buying merchandise of the cooperatives 
or from any private concern or individual. My own opinion is 
that a stabilization corporation will never buy a dollar’s worth 
of this from any cooperative, because they are going to buy 
when the price is depressed, and they are going to buy where 
they can buy the cheapest. The purpose of the cooperative is 
to get the best price it can for its members. Therefore, the 
stabilization corporation will go out into the market and buy 
where it can buy the cheapest; of course, if any cooperative 
wants to sell any of its products at the depressed price, it has 
the right to do so. Under this bill the stabilization corporation 
can buy products of its member cooperatives or can buy from 
any individual or group of individuals for the purpose only of 
stabilizing the price, and if they buy in a depressed market, 
and if this does what we hope it will, they will sell in a stimu- 
lated market and always make money, and the Government will 
not lose a dollar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
man yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. In addition to what the gentle- 
man has so well said, permit me to say further that at no 
time during the consideration of this paragraph of the bill by 
the committee was any doubt expressed by any member of the 
Committee on Agriculture that the stabilization corporation was 
created for the purpose of going out into the open market and 
buying a commodity without reference to whether the com- 
modity was purchased from the members of the cooperatives 
or of people outside. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If I have the time. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman has stated that this corpora- 
tion would make money in the handling of grain. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If it exercises good judgment, it would 
always make money. 

Mr. CANNON. I wonder if they will make the same disposi- 
tion of it that the Government made of the $57,000,000 profit it 
took from the farmers when it fixed the price of wheat during 
the war. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understand that the grain corporation, 
during the war, turned the money back into the Treasury, and 
I do not know any better place to turn it back, after it borrowed 
the money from the Treasury. 

Mr..CANNON. And did the farmers who grew the wheat 
get the benefit of it? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman means of the profit that 
was made? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No. But under this bill it will be farmer 
owned and controlled, and after they create a sufficient reserve, 
in the opinion of the board, all of the profits will go to the 
farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HASTINGS: Page 12, line 1, after the word 
“purchase,” insert the words “either from stockholders, members, or 
nonmembers.” 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KIrNncHEtogr] has 
assured uS what the provision means, The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. WiitraMs] has added his assurance as to what it 
means; but I remember yesterday during the discussion that 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINGo] asked the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HaveeEn], its 
meaning, and the chairman of the committee said that the pur- 
chase of any commodity was confined to stockholders or to mem- 
bers and that the board could not go outside dnd purchase 
from nonmembers: That is what the chairman said yesterday, 
and I submit this language needs to be clarified. Let me call 
your attention to the fact that the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, in reporting this provision, has put the clarifying lan- 
guage in the bill and made it absolutely clear that the board 
could purchase both from members and from nonmembers. 
Yesterday during the colloquy the chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee [Mr. Haucen] said that the construction to be placed 
on this provision was that the board could buy only from 
members or shareholders, 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. And on page 468 of the Recorp the 
chairman said it not only once in response to the gentleman from 
Arkansas, but he said it twice, using the language, “It is 
limited to members.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thank the gentleman from Mississippi 
for the interruption, because it shows the necessity for clarify- 
ing the language. Let us see what subdivision (b) provides: 


(b) The stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity 
may act as a marketing agency for its stockholders or members, and 
upon request of the advisory commodity committee for the commodity 
the board is authorized to make advances to the stabilization corpora- 
tion for working capital to enable it to purchase, store, merchandise, 
or otherwise dispose of the commodity. Such advances may be for such 
period or periods and upon such terms and conditions and at such 
rates of interest as the board may prescribe. 


I think you can interpret that provision to make “the com- 
modity” refer back to the commodity of stockholders or mem- 
bers. Why not clarify it? If there is doubt in the interpreta- 
tion of the sentence, why not adopt this amendment? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest that inasmuch as this seems to 
be an important matter, that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
now again propound to the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, after he has had conference with some members of the 
committee, as I see, what the proposition means. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If I have time I shall be glad to have an 
expression from the chairman of the committee as to the mean- 
ing of the lines on top of page 12 with reference to “ purchase, 
store, merchandise, or otherwise dispose of the commodity.” 
Would that enable the stabilization corporation to go cutside 
its shareholders or members and purchase of nonmembers? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It will enable it to do exactly as stated. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is not very clear. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me quote. It says here: 


The stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity may 
act as a marketing agency for its stockholders or members, and upon 
request to the advisory commodity committee for the commodity the 
board is authorized to make advances to the stabilization corporation 
for working capital to enable it to purchase, store, merchandise, or 
otherwise dispose of the commodity. 


Mr. HASTINGS. From whom? 

Mr. HAUGEN. To purchase wherever it sees fit. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does that mean to purchase from mem- 
bers and nonmembers or only from stockholders? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It states to purchase. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am asking the construction of the 
chairman of the committee if he has any. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It does not state any particular one. “ Pur- 
chase” means that you can purchase from anybody that has it 
to sell. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does not the chairman think that the 
stabilization corporation has the right to buy either from mem- 
bers or nonmembers? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a substitute for the Hastings amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WINGO as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Hastrnes: Page 12, line 1, after the word “ purchase,” 
strike out the comma and insert “and sell in the open market.” 


Mr. WINGO. Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, if the House will give me its attention, if my amend- 
ment is adopted, the sentence on the top of page 12 will read: 


For working capital to enable it to purchase and sell in the open 
market, store, merchandise, and otherwise dispose of the commodity. 


That is what the gentleman from Kentucky says it means. 
I think the gentleman’s contention is correct. This will state 
exactly what the gentleman from Kentucky says he has in- 
tended. Two members of the committee say it does not mean 
that. The others say it does. Take lines 21, 22, and 23 on 
page 11. Remember, this is a grant of authority to a corpora- 
tion, and that corporation will have no authority except that 
which is expressly given or which goes by necessary implica- 
tion from the grant. Lines 21, 22, and 23 authorize them to 
act as marketing agencies for their stockholders and members. 
That is followed by a comma, and not by a semicolon. That 
is a separate and distinct thing from what follows. If you had 
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a semicolon there instead of a comma it would be clearer; but 
as it is, the whole thing is a jumble. By putting in the words 
I have suggested on page 12 it would make it absolutely certain 
that they could purchase and sell in the open market. The 
cooperatives now have available financial assistance given them 
in three different acts of Congress. From $5,000,000 to $7,000,- 
000 is now authorized. But when these organizations are fail- 
ing, as they feel they are now, to control the surplus, then under 
this bill the stabilization corporation is set up, and to it the 
board says, “ You go into the open market and take this sur- 
plus off that market.” That is the very heart of the bill. My 
amendment ‘is to say clearly and unequivocably what you say 
you intend. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Would not this situation be clarified if 
you changed the comma on line 23 to a period and then started 
a new sentence? Then you would have each power set out in 
a separate sentence. 

Mr. WINGO. Still those two things connect together. I 
think it should provide clearly and unequivocably that they 
eould purchase and sell in the open market. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
sell punctuated? 

Mr. WINGO. I would strike out the comma and have nothing 
between ‘“ purchase and sell in the open market.” 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. In the first place, the language just suggested by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] would restrict rather 
than broaden the powers of the corporation, as it would be 
required to carry out all its operations in the open market. 

Now, it is desirable, particularly in the case of cotton, as the 
testimony before our committee exhibited, that the organization 
buying or selling cotton should be permitted to deal directly 
with the trade. Therefore you do not want to limit the powers 
of this corporation to dealings exclusively with the open market. 

Mr. WINGO. By putting in the language I suggest in con- 
nection with the express authorization on lines 21, 22, and 23 
on page 11 you would not require them to deal exclusively with 
other than their members. 

Mr. FORT. The gentleman is speaking of the marketing 
agency provision. That I was coming to. The provision relat- 
ing to acting as a marketing agent has nothing to do with pur- 
chasing. The marketing agent acts only for the owner. One 
can not be owner and agent at the same time. The corporation 
is permitted to act as a marketing agency for its members who 
own the commodity. 

The other provision is a permission to the board to make 
advances to the corporation for unqualified and unlimited pur- 
chase of the commodities, Not only is that clear, as it seems to 
me, in the language, but if there be any question involved as 
to the eventual interpretation of the statute, I would refer the 
gentleman to the first paragraph on page 7 of the report of the 
committee which specifically states— 

To prevent these speculative and seasonal depressions, we propose 
to permit the cooperative associations to set up stabilization corpora- 
tions to which the Government will advance funds greater than can 
be mustered by the adverse speculative or trade interests, to protect the 
farmer in the sale of his commodity. We are convinced that no specu- 
lator will continue to sell short in a declining market in the face of a 
powerful organization backed by the Government which intends to lift 
off the market, if necessary, enough wheat or cotton, for example, to 
prevent the price being driven below the real value of the product. 
Such an organization should prevent the most disastrous of the farmer’s 
troubles in the past, namely, that often his largest crop has produced 
his smallest return. 


Mr. WINGO. That is the report on the bill? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. The report is the controlling standard in 
the construction of language in the courts. 

Mr. WINGO. The Supreme Court of the United States only 
last year took an utterance of Senator Smoot, made on the floor 
of the Senate, in preference to a statement in the report made 
by the Committee on Mines and Mining of the House. 

Mr. FORT. Every member of the committee and every Mem- 
ber of the House who has considered this bill agrees that that 
is the purpose we are after. 

Mr. WINGO. No; two members of the committee differ from 
you. 

Mr. FORT. There has been no dispute on the floor of the 
House about what we want this bill to do, and that is to permit 
an unrestricted right of purchase. No Member has taken the 
other view. Therefore, whether it be the view of the commit- 
tee’s report or whether it be the view of any Member on the 
floor who has spoken on this proposal, we are all unanimous 


How have you that purchase and 
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that it is intended by this language that this corporation shall 
have the unqualified and unlimited right of purchase. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question for information, because I have great confidence in 
the gentleman’s judgment about this? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. What does the expression “in open 
market ” exclude? 

Mr. FORT. It excludes transactions in private. It excludes 
the purchase from a cooperative association stockholder, I 
should say, by private trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
as a substitute by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. W1nco] 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
HAstTines]. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HastinNes]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment which I offered again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read by the Clerk. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LANKrForD of Georgia: Strike out all of 
lines 6 to 11, inclusive, on page 12, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(c) Any stabilization corporation receiving such advances shall 
exert every reasonable effort to avoid losses to the farmers from whom 
it purchases and to secure profits for them (1) by paying the farmers 
the full market value for their products at the time of purchase, plus 
any profit made on the resale of the commodity after making reasonable 
deductions for storage, interest, insurance, commission, and other proper 
resale charges; (2) by using all reasonable diligence and effort to 
prevent the depression of the market price of the commodity by any 
resale or disposal thereof; (3) by showing true faith and allegiance to 
the interest of the farmer by striving to maintain a fair market for his 
commodities at all times; and (4) by using every other fair and 
reasonable means in behalf of the producers of such commodity.” 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, you have just heard read the amendment 
which I am offering and I am sure that every friend of the 
farmer here must see the merit of my proposal. 

In order for the real issue now involved to be clarified and 
made definite, I shall now read the part of the bill to which I 
lodge objections and which I wish to have stricken from the 
bill in order that the language proposed by me may be inserted 
and eventually become part of this measure. 

The part of the bill which I am now seeking to have stricken 
reads as follows: 


(c) Any stabilization corporation receiving such advances shall exert 
every reasonable effort to avoid losses and to secure profits, but it shall 
not withhold any commodity from the domestic market if the prices 
thereof have become unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to domestic 
consunrers. 


The farmers and the consumers have been plundered all these 
years and both are in perpetual distress. So it will be easy to 
prove at any time that the consumers are in distress. The 
speculators blame the farmers for all the distress of the con- 
sumers, and tell the consumers that the farmers cause all their 
afflictions, so it will be easy to prove to a probably biased board 
that the distress of the consumers is ¢aused by the slight advance 
in price of the farmers’ commodity. 

The pending bill has many vicious provisions but, to my 
mind, none closely approach the one I am now attacking. 

This provision urges the stabilization corporations to “ exert 
every reasonable effort to avoid losses and to secure profits,” 
and offers a plan for the wrecking of fair’ prices for farm 
products whenever such prices happen to occur and when this 
corporation, with almost unlimited money, power, and surplus 
products, desires to further gorge itself on unconscionable profits 
= of the very lifeblood of the men, women, and children of the 

arm. 

How will the farmer be saved from the speculators by the 
creation of the greatest speculator of all times, with the greatest 
capital ever gotten together for the express purpose of making 
profits out of the farmers of the Nation, and with enough accu- 
mulated commodities, bought from the farmers at a sacrifice, 
to make or break the price of the commodity at will, when this 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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corporation’s appetite for unconscionable profits is spurred on 
by the injunction from Congress to go forth and seek whom it 
may devour? 

The proponents of this bill, by voting down my amendment 
and leaving the obnoxious language in the bill, tell this mighty 
corporate machine to use every reasonable effort to secure profits 
out of the farmers’ products. And this is farm relief! 

The urge is to use every reasonable effort to squeeze profits 
out of the farmers. This is what has always been done. 

The chicken thief makes every reasonable effort to get a profit 
out of the farmers’ chickens, if the thief is to be judge of what 
is to be considered as reasonable. 

The pirates of olden days killed men, women, and children and 
stole their property in a reasonable effort, as they held in their 
own mind, to get a profit out of the other fellow’s property. 

All the gamblers who ever raised or lowered the price of farm 
commodities for the purpose of stealing the hard-earned cotton 
or other commodity of the farmer are filled with the belief 
that they are making a reasonable effort to make a profit out of 
the farmer’s products. 

It will be to the interest of the gigantic corporation to crush 
the farmers’ prices when it wishes to buy, and when it has in 
hand all the commodity it thinks is necessary to carry forward 
its diabolical scheme of squeezing the farmers it can, by state- 
ment or act, lift the prices, sell all it wishes to sell at a profit, 
and leave in ill-gotten profits enough of the commodity on its 
hands to use in manipulating the market in the next selling 
season. It will be to the interest of this corporation to buy the 
farmers’ products on false weights and grades. It will be to 
the interest of this corporation to collude and conspire with 
other speculators in order to get the farmers’ products at a 
sacrifice. 

This may be considered extreme, but it is a true picture of 
what may happen. Why not make it impossible by the adoption 
of my amendment? 

The very fact that such a provision is included in the bill, 
together with the general plan of the sponsors of this bill to 
make a profit out of the farmers’ products and not elevate his 
prices, coupled with the apparent purpose not only to vote down 
my amendment but all amendments which seek to protect the 
farming interest, convinces me that whatever is authorized will 
be attempted. 

Mr. Chairman, honestly I can not see how anyone with one 


particle of sympathy for the farmers of this country can vote to 
retain the provision which I am fighting and to defeat my 


amendment. I try not to be unreasonable in the positions which 
I take here, but for the life of me I can not see how any man 
who is a friend of the producers of the Nation can oppose my 
amendment. It is so reasonable and just. Let me read it again. 
It pleads its own cause. Here it is: 


(c) Any stabilization corporation receiving such advances shall exert 
every reasonable effort to avoid losses to the farmers from whom they 
purchase and to secure profits for them, (1) by paying the farmers the 
full market value for their products at the time of purchase, plus any 
profit made on the resale of the commodity after making reasonable 
deductions for storage, interest, insurance, commission, and other proper 
resale charges, (2) by using all reasonable diligence and effort to pre- 
vent the depression of the market price of the commodity by any resale 
or disposal thereof, (3) by showing true faith and allegiance to the 
interest of the farmer by striving to maintain a fair market for his 
commodities at all times, and (4) by using every other fair and reason- 
able means in behalf of the producers of such commodity. 


There never was proposed to any farm relief bill an amend- 
ment with more merit. When I realize that my amendment is 
to meet the same defeat that has met all other worthy amend- 
ments to this bill, I wonder what has come over some of the 
friends of the farmer whom I have thought were loyal to the 
farmer all these years. 

We have a so-called farm relief bill here which it seems is to 
pass without an amendment. I venture the assertion that this 
bill was not written by the House Committee on Agriculture as 
a whole. There was a subcommittee appointed, it is true, but I 
further am certnin that certain middlemen’s features of this bill 
were not originated by more than one of that subcommittee if 
the author of these provisions was even on the subcommittee. 

I furthermore am reasonably certain that the middleman’s 
provisions of this bill—and that includes most of the provi- 
sions—were not only written by only one man, but I am sure 
that that man is not a farmer, was not raised on a farm, and 
that he looks at the farmers’ problems, not from the standpoint 
of the farmer, but from the standpoint of those who live off of 
the farmer. No other man would have ever written any such 
provisions. 

No Member of Congress advocating every provision of this 
bill has attempted to explain in detail this bill. There have 








been an abundance of glittering generalities but not a man has 
attempted a real explanation of this bill. 

In spite of all its vicious provisions it may help the farmer 
temporarily. Like a dose of morphine it may make the farmer 
feel better for a little while, but like the effect of morphine, I 
fear it will not last long enough. 

I hope that we may vote for the bill on the theory that it is 
slightly better than no bill at all. 

I certainly hope that the Senate will pass a much better bill 
and that eventually this bill will be improved before it finally 
becomes the law, even if no amendments can be made here. 

The farmers of the Nation are entitled to a better bill than 
we are considering to-day. 

I have not lost all hope yet, and I trust that as the evils of 
this bill are emphasized by its operation that amendments will 


| be made and that yet a real farm bill will be passed while a 


few farmers remain to receive its benefits. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am offering 
this amendment not because I have any hope that this com- 
mittee will adopt this particular amendment. All amendments, 
excepting committee amendments, are being defeated. I am 
seeking to strike out a provision in the bill which, to my mind, 
indicates the purpose of the House committee to bring in and 
pass a bill which at best will only stabilize the price of farm 
commodities, regardless of whether the farmer gets a fair price 
or not. Profits are to be sought, but not for the individual 
farmer. 

This bill not only provides for a stabilization corporation but 
it carries provisions which enable and authorize the stabiliza- 
tion corporations to make a profit out of the farmer’s com- 
modity. 

I am anxious to secure the passage of some bill which will 
enable the stabilization corporation not to make a profit out 
of the farmer’s product but to help the farmer get a better 
price for what he does produce. 

One of the main duties of the stabilization corporation will 
be the securing of a large amount of the particular commodity 
as soon as possible. By being able to buy a large amount of 
the particular commodity, the stabilization corporation will be 
able to prevent further decline in the price, and if this stabili- 
zation corporation can go to the farmer and tell the farmer, 
“we purpose paying you the present market price for your 
commodity, and, furthermore, when we do sell it we will pay 
you such additional amount as is left after paying storage, 
interest, insurance, and other reasonable resale charges,” then 
your stabilization corporation will be in position to offer a 
better price to the producer than is offered by other interests, 
and in this way, in a short time, it will obtain enough of the 
commodity to prevent a further decline. 

Then, again, there should be a restriction in this bill which 
will prevent the stabilization corporation from endeavoring to 
make too large a profit out of the farmer’s commodity. Let 
me again give expression to what is uppermost in my mind. 

I shudder with horror when I think of a large corporation, 
with almost unlimited power and with unlimited funds, with a 
large amount of cotton or wheat or any other commodity on 
hand, when that corporation has as one of its duties and rights 
and prerogatives the instruction of the Congress to make as 
much as possible off of the farmer’s commodity. This stabiliza- 
tion corporation can break the price and shove it down and 
down and down and then buy at a low price and then by giving 
out a statement shove the price back up and make a large 
profit out of it. 

I realize, gentlemen of the committee, that you intend to 
pass this bill almost without crossing a “t” or dotting an “i” 
and that you will vote down this amendment, but let me tell 
you one thing: When this bill goes to the country and begins 
to operate, you will reconsider the amendment which you to- 
day vote down, and some day this House will write into this 
bill by way of amendment or in some other bill the provision 
which I am seeking to put in the bill now. 

The farmers of the country want a farm relief measure which 
will not only stabilize prices but which will elevate prices for 
them. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKForp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. This is the so-called debenture plan and it fol- 
lows literally the Senate provision; therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered as read, without actually reading 
it, and printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment he proposes be printed in 
the Recorp without reading. 
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Mr. CLARKE. Do I understand that this is the debenture 
plan? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
Senate plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Mr. Jones of Texas offers the following amendment: On page 12, 
after line 19, insert a new section, to read as follows: 

“ Sec, 7. (a2) Whenever the board finds it advisable, in order to carry 
out the policy declared in section 1 with respect to any agricultural 
commodity, to issue export debentures with respect to such commodity, 
the board shall give notice of such finding to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Upon the receipt of such notice it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, commencing and terminating at such time as the 
board shall prescribe, to issue export debentures to any farmer, coopera- 
tive association, stabilization corporation, or other person with respect 
to such quantity of the commodity or any manufactured food product 
thereof as such person may from time to time export from the United 
States to any foreign country, ‘The export debenture shall be in an 
amount to be computed under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in accordance with such regulations as he may prescribe, at 
the debenture rate for the commodity or product that is in effect at the 
time of exportation. Any such computation shall be final. 

“(b) In order to procure the issuance of an export debenture the 
farmer, cooperative association, stabilization corporation, or other per- 
son shall, in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, make application for such debenture and sub- 
mit satisfactory proofs either (1) that the commodity to be exported 
was produced in the United States and has not previously been exported 
therefrom, or (2) that the commodity used in making the manufactured 
food product to be exported was produced in the United States and the 
agricultural commodity and the manufactured food product have not 
previously been exported therefrom. 

“(e) An export debenture, when presented by the bearer thereof 
within one year from the date of issuance, shall be receivable at its face 
value by any collector of customs or deputy collecter of customs, or 
other person authorized by law, or by regulation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to perform the duties of collector of customs, in payment of 
duties collectible against articles imported by the bearer. Title to any 
export debenture shall be transferable by delivery. 

“(d) Debenture rates in effect at any time with respect to any agri- 
cultural commodity shall be one-half the rate of duty in effect at such 
time with respect to imports of such commodity, except that so long as 
no import duty is imposed on cotton the debenture rate thereon shall be 
2 cents per pound. The debenture rate in effect at any time with 
respect to any manufactured food product of any agricultural commodity 
shall be an amount sufficient, as nearly as may be, to equal the deben- 
ture that would be issuable upon the exportation of the quantity of the 
agricultural commodity consumed in the manufacture of the exported 
manufactured food product, as prescribed and promulgated from time to 
time by the board. 

“(e) Regulations requiring that metal tags or other appropriate mark- 


Yes; and it follows literally the 


allowed transit through the United States for exportation may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Every person who violates 
any such regulation of the board shall be liable to a civil penalty of 
$100 for each such offense. Such penalty may be recovered in a civil 
suit brought by the board in the name of the United States. ° 

“(f) The Secretary of the Treasury shall prepare and issue all export 
debentures. 
be obligations of the United States within the definition in section 147 
of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws 
of the United States,’ approved March 4, 1909, as amended (U. 8S. C., 
title 18, par. 261). 

“(g¢) Any person who shall make any false statement for the purpose 
of fraudulently procuring, or shall attempt in any manner fraudulently 
to procure, the issuance or acceptance of any export debenture, whether 


for the benefit of such person or of any other person, shall be fined not | 


more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both, 
“(b) As used in this section the term ‘ cotton’ means staple cotton 
and cotton of any tenderable grade under the United States cotton 


futures act.” 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, at this late hour I do 
not care to discuss the merits of the proposition, but I would 
like for the gentleman if he proposes to make a point of order 
to do so, and I would like to be heard upon it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that 


germane to the paragraph or to the bill. The bill sets up a 


complete plan of farm relief, a plan that is complete in every | 


detail. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 


sets up another and distinct plan of relief which is not germane | 


to the bill, and therefore I make the point of order. 
The identical question has been decided by former Chair- 
men—in 1924 by Chairman Sanders and in 1928, on the Agri- 
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the amendment is not in order; that it is not | 
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cultural bill, by the present occupant of the chair. It seems to 
me those decisions cover this precise question and that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas is clearly 
out of order. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, when a similar ques- 
tion was up in 1924 and a similar plan was offered to the old 
ratio price bill, the latter was a price fixing bill. It took the 
average price of farm products between 1905 and 1914 and pro- 
vided in the bill that when the agricultural products got to 
those prices or below them the corporation that was provided 
for in the bill should buy all such products that might be pur- 
chased at that price. 

Therefore it was a price fixing bill. Not only that, but it car- 
ried the equalization fee. That is the decision which the pres- 
ent Chairman used as a precedent for holding a similar bill 
out of order last year when it was offered to the equalization 
fee bill. 

The equalization fee bill has been offered in numerous forms. 
Last year’s bill provided such a fee as a specific method of 
securing the money from the parties themselves. 

One of the reasons that the Chair gave for holding the de- 
benture plan out of order was that the equalization fee con- 
tained the essential method of getting the money out of the 
producers of that commodity, while the proposal which I then 
offered took the money indirectly out of the Treasury. 

I am quoting from the Chair’s decision last year: 

Under the Ketcham-Jones substitute it is proposed to pay the ex- 
porters out of the Federal Treasury, while in the Haugen bill it is pro- 
posed to raise the expense of administering the law out of the equaliza- 
tion fee. 


Let us consider the pending plan. We lend the money to 
the stabilization corporation, and that corporation may buy 
the products of the producer. So that the present bill uses 
the same definition and method of procuring funds for admin- 
istering the bill that the Chair said last year my bill utilized. 
Also the identical bill offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. KetcHam]. , 

Now, coming down to the provisions of the pending pill, I 
want to note three places in the declaration of policy. The 
first paragraph in effect says that they endeavor by this bill 
to equalize the disparity between agriculture and industry. 
They state the desire that industry and agriculture shall be 
placed on a basis of economic equality. My amendment will 
do just that. 

The debenture plan has been worked out by some men who 
were trying to restore to the producers of the surplus what 
is now taken from them under the tariff system in the form 
of increased prices which he must pay for what he buys. 
I do not know whether they succeeded perfectly, but their 
effort has been to restore the producer of this surplus crop 
the disadvantage which they now have under the tariff sys- 
tem. In other words, the sole and exclusive purpose of the 


ings be placed on all bales of cotton produced in foreign countries and | debenture plan is to see that industry and agriculture will be 


| placed on a basis of economic equality with other industries, 


In another part of the declared purposes of the bill it is 
provided: 
to protect, control, and stabilize the current of interstate and foreign 
commerce in the marketing of agricultural commodities and their food 


| products— 
Export debentures issued under authority of this act shall | 


In another place in the declared 
policy of the bill we find the language: 

to prevent such surpluses from unduly depressing prices for the com- 
modity. 


It seems to me that the debenture plan comes within the all- 


which is also applicable. 


covering provisions of all three of those statements. I could 
not write a better title for my amendment. 
The Chair is familiar with the line of decisions that if a 


measure may not be in line with any particular paragraph, it 


| may be offered as a separate paragraph where it is most nearly 


germane to the various propositions. I have offered this de- 
benture plan as an additional power of the board following 
several other main powers. The line of decisions is practically 
universal that you can not add one specific power to another 
specific power, but that if you have two or more powers, in 


| other words, if you have general powers, you may add an 


additional specific or general power. In that connection I call 
the Chair’s attention to the citations under Rule XVI, sub- 
division 7: 

A general subject may be amended by specific propositions of the 
same class. Thus, the following have been held to be germane: To a 
bill admitting several Territories into the Union, an amendment adding 


| another Territory; to a bill providing for the construction of buildings 


in each of two cities, an amendment providing for similar buildings in 
several other cities; to a resolution embodying two distinct phases of 
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international relationship, an amendment embodying a third. But to a 
resolution authorizing a class of employees in the service of the House, 
an amendment providing for the employment of a specified individual 
was held not to be germane. 


Again, the following: 


To a bill providing for an interoceanic canal by one route, an amend- 
ment providing for a different route. 


That decision is found in Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, sec- 
tion 5909. In this decision there was a provision that stipulated 
that an interoceanic canal should be constructed. In the gen- 
eral bill a specific route was provided for. Some one offered 
as a substitute that another route be taken, and the point of 
order was made by Mr. Underwood, of Alabama. The Chair in 
ruling says: 

The Chair is of the opinion that that is the purpose of the legisla- 
tion sought; that the question of the location is wholly a subordinate 
one, and that it is perfectly competent for Congress to reject one 
location and to adopt another. For instance, suppose it was a question 
of the building of a house for the purpose of storing the records of 
the Government, and a bill was introduced to locate it on a certain 
square in this city. Can anybody doubt that the proposition might be 
amended so as to locate it upon another square? 


Mr. Chairman, here are some seven or eight powers which 
this board has been given in the bill. It has been stated, it 
has been repeated, that it is the purpose of this measure to 
clothe the board with broad powers, that the board may have 
power to handle the commodity so as to relieve the situation 
presented by the farm problem which has been puzzling those 
who have had to deal with it for several years. The general 
purpose is farm relief. The general intention of this bill is to 
provide for a relief of this situation. In order to reach that 
end they establish a farm board. That board is given a number 
of enumerated powers. I simply seek to give that board addi- 
tional power and in line with the general purposes of the bill 
and altogether in line with the declaration of policy in the bill 
set out in the first paragraph. 

The purpose of the rules of the House are to enable it to do 
business, to enable it in an orderly way to do what it wants to, 
not to keep it from doing so. This amendment is strictly in line 
with the declared purposes of the bill. It will not take anything 
from the bill; but will make this a real measure of farm relief. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Yesterday the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON] offered the equalization-fee plan as an amendment, 
just as the gentleman from Texas is to-day offering the deben- 
ture plan. Does the gentleman think, under the same reasoning, 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri was 
germane? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not think so under the decision of 
the Chair last year, because last year the Chair held that the 
debenture plan was entirely different from the equalization 
fee, and they have deserted the equalization-fee plan in this 
bill and have gone back to the same source for the money the 
debenture plan had. The debenture plan does not take the 
money out of the Treasury, but it traps the money before it 
gets to the Treasury, and the effect is the same as though it 
took it out up to the limit of the tariff schedules. 


the decision of last year was because it did, and my plan, so 
the Chair stated, went to the Treasury. In this particular 
plan you also go to the Treasury. You take the money out of 
the Treasury to the maximum extent of $500,000,000 and loan 
it to the corporations to handle these products, and the Govern- 
ment loses if they lose. So it takes the money out of the 
Treasury in that sense. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard briefly 
on this point of order. Under clause 7 of Rule XVI it states 
that— 


No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under 
consideration shall be admitted under cover of amendment. 


We have before us at this time presented by the Agricultural 
Committee a bill which has for its express purpose improving 
agricultural conditions by a special and distinct method of pro- 
moting and making more efficient the cooperative marketing 
associations of the country. While there is a general purpose 
stated in the first section of the bill, as there is in most all bills, 
the real heart of the bill goes to the separate and distinct plan 
by which the Agricultural Committee intends to accomplish 
these results. To that bill the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JonESs] has offered an amendment rather in the form of a sub- 


stitute, which intends and provides for improving the condi- | question of transportation that is set out here. 


The equaliza- | 
tion-fee proposition collected the money from private persons | 
producing the commodity, and the reason it was ruled out in | 
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tions in agriculture by providing for the issuance of export de- 
bentures upon the exportation of such commodities. The two 
ways proposed to accomplish the result are entirely distinct and 
start out in opposite directions. For instance, individually I 
think that you could improve agricultural conditions by im- 
proving the internal waterways of the country, and especially 
by improvement of the St. Lawrence River. I could introduce 
a bill and make some general statement in the first section 
and provide to accomplish that by improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River, but no man in this House would have the 
temerity to stand up and state that it would be germane to the 
proposition under consideration. Another man may consider 
that the best way to accomplish this result would be by a 
revision of the tariff, and if the gentleman’s amendment were 
in order—and you can add new methods to the one contained 
in the bill—it would be in order to present here an entire re- 
vision of the tariff schedules for the purpose of accomplishing 
that result. 

Of course, no one would ever contend that that would be pos- 
sible. There is an elementary principle in parliamentary pro- 
cedure that merely because amendments seek to accomplish the 
same result as the bill under consideration they are not neces- 
sarily germane to the bill. The question of the germaneness 
has to be considered very carefully, for the simple reason that 
it is necessary to keep out propositions that have not been care- 
fully considered before by the committee, and not allow the 
House to pass snap judgment on entirely new matter. 

I believe the first time this proposition came up was in 1924, 
when we were considering the equalization fee, and an amend- 
ment similar to this was offered, and Chairman Sanders, of 
Indiana, in a very exhaustive ruling, sustained the point of 
order. I want to call the attention of the House to just one or 
two of the principal decisions he referred to at that time. I 
read: 


To a bill undertaking to raise the price of agricultural products to a 
ratio consistent with the price of other commodities, an amendment seek- 
ing to relieve agriculture by a different plan, 1. e., by a comprehensive 
system of cooperative marketing, was held not germane, although one 
of the incidental features of the pending bill dealt with cooperative 
marketing. 

To a bill undertaking to raise the price of agricultural products by 
the creation of a corporation to buy and sell agricultural products out- 
right, an amendment proposing to give a bounty to agricultural ex- 
porters, in lieu of the plan proposed in the bill was held not germane. 

To a bill undertaking to raise the price of agricultural products by 
the creation of a corporation to buy and sell such products based strictly 
on a declared emergency and to exist for the period of five years only, 
an amendment proposing permanent legislation to create a corporation 
to buy and sell such products in order to pay a greater amount to the pro- 
ducer and to sell such products cheaper to the consumer by eliminating 
so-called middle men, was held not germane. (Chairman Sanders, of 
Indiana, May 24, 1924; 68~1, pp. 9627, etc.) 


As a matter of fact, the first of these precedents is exactly the 
situation that we have here to-day, only it is turned around. 
We have a cooperative marketing system offered, and they are 
trying to amend it by practically the same proposition as was 
under consideration at that time. In all the precedents I have 
been able to examine I have never found one where an entirely 
new proposition was admitted in the form of an amendment. 
It has always been held very strictly that where you were con- 
sidering a distinct measure, such as that to-day, another one, 
even if attempted to accomplish the same result, would not 
necessarily be germane. There is absolutely no doubt about it 
in my mind. I trust the Chair will sustain the point of order. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
contention of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

One of the plans for aiding agriculture that has been advanced 
by some Members during this discussion, and by the President 
as well, has been the development of our inland waterways and 
the transportation facilities on them. I think and many others 
think that that is one of the most effective benefits that could 
be conferred upon agriculture. But if the contention of the 
gentleman from Texas is sound, I could offer an amendment 
giving the board power and authority to expend money for in- 
creasing the facilities of the inland waterways corporation and 
further develop the inland waters themselves. That would be 
an additional remedy and an additional power conferred upon 
this board, and, if the reasoning of my friend from Texas is 
sound, I could offer that amendment and it would be germane. 
But I think it would not be germane, and I do not think the 
reasoning of the gentleman from Texas is good. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman from Illinois surely 
does not contend that the waterway question is in any way or 
in any respect similar to the marketing proposition. It is a 
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Mr. DENISON. The development of our inland waterways 
and the affording to agriculture of cheaper transportation 
thereby is one of the substantial ways of helping the farmers 
of the country, and if the board created by this bill should be 
given that power it would very materially be to the advantage 
of agriculture. But I do not think such an amendment would 
be germane to the bill under consideration. It is clear to me 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas is 
not germane and is subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule and will en- 
deavor to be brief. 

The practice and the rule as to germaneness, so far as this 
farm legislation is concerned, are pretty well fixed by the rulings 
that have been made during the consideration of the legislation 
at different times during the last few years. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. JoNEs] says that the general purpose of his 
amendment is the same as the general purpose of the bill before 
the committee; that is, farm relief. But the Chair thinks that 
that is not enough to make the amendment germane. It is not 
enough to make the amendment germane to show that it seeks 
to accomplish the same purpose as the legislation pending before 
the committee if the method employed to accomplish that pur- 
pose is entirely different. The rule has been often stated to be 


that if an amendment proposes such modification of the bill | 


that it could not reasonably have been anticipated or can not 
be said to be a logical sequence of the matter contained in the 


bill, or is not such a modification as would naturally suggest | 


itself to the legislative body considering the bill, then it is 
not germane, 

The Chair has read, in substance, from a decision rendered 
by a former chairman of the committee, Mr. Fitzgerald, of New 
York, who was one of the best parliamentarians in the House. 
I do not think that anyone would seriously contend that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas comes within 
the rule as stated in that decision by Mr. Fitzgerald. 


As has been said, the pioneer in this legislation was the | 
was chairman | 
| lief, and I object. 


gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Sanders, who 
of the Committee of the Whole during the consideration of the 
original or first McNary-Haugen bill. He announced several 
principles during the consideration of that first bill, which have 
served as guides during the consideration of the other bills. 
The parliamentarian in his notes has made a digest of some 
of the rulings made at that time which I would like to read: 


Simply because an amendment seeks to solve the same problem as 
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that sought to be solved by the pending bill does not make the amend- | 


Ment germane. 

The purpose of the rule of germaneness is to prevent the considera- 
tion of legislation which has not been considered in committee, and 
therefore the rule may be applied more strictly to a long amendment 
by way of a substitute for the entire bill under consideration. 

To a bill undertaking to raise the price of agricultural products to a 
ratio consistent with the price of other commodities, an amendment 
seeking to relieve agriculture by a different plan—that is, by a com- 
prehensive system of cooperative marketing—was held not germane, 
although one of the incidental features of the pending bill dealt with 
coope rative niarketing. 


The substance of what I have read has been incorporated in 
the Cannon Supplement to Hinds’ Precedents, section 9777. 

In addition to announcing the general principles which I 
have read, this precise question was passed upon by Chairman 
Sanders in an amendment offered by the gentleman from IIlli- 
nois [Mr. Henry T. Rartney] to the bill then under considera- 
tion. As the gentleman from Texas has said, the legislation 
differed somewhat in form, but the Chair thinks it did not differ 
in substance. 

The question came up again one year ago, and the Chairman 
at that time, following the precedent of 1924, sustained the 
point of order and declared the debenture plan not germane to 
that bill. 

The gentleman from Texas says that the fund to be admin- 
istered by the Federal farm board in the pending bill comes out 
of the Treasury and that the money to be paid to the exporters 


under the debenture plan also comes out of the Treasury, which | 
is quite true, but the benefit which the farmer will receive | 


under the pending bill is an indirect benefit. The debenture 
plan provides for a direct payment out of the Treasary to 
exporters, and is in effect if not in fact a direct subsidy to the 
exporters. 

The debenture plan would only benefit those who export sur- 
pluses, and it has been repeatedly stated by different members 
of the committee during the consideration of this bill under 

ral debate that this bill does not attempt to deal with 
the surplus; some say not at all, but certainly it deals with it 
only incidentally, 


x ne 
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There are a great many legislative proposals to relieve or aid 
the agricultural situation which are not germane to the pending 
bill. The Chair thinks that this debenture plan is one of 
them. 

The Chair appreciates the earnestness with which the gen- 
tleman from Texas advocates the debenture plan, but he feels 
that both on principle and under the precedents the amend- 
ment is not germane to the legislation under consideration, and 
therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LUCE and Mr. HASTINGS rose. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, I may say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas was to add a new section and there is now nothing pend- 
ing before the committee until the Clerk reads the next section. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment to the section that has been under consideration, and I do 
not understand that we have left that section. 

Mr. HAUGEN. My understanding was that debate had been 
foreclosed on the section, but if not, I would ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the section and all amendments thereto 


| close in 10 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the parliamentary situa- 
tion is this: Although the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas was not read, it was offered in the shape of a new section. 
We passed section 6, and while we can still debate it by unani- 
mous consent, if anyone makes a point of order we would have 
to go to the next section. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand that, 
and I am going to ask unanimous consent to offer the amend- 
ment, I will only take about two minutes, and I presume the 
amendment will be voted down, but I want to make the Recorp 
clear on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to offer an amendment to section 6. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The farmers are demanding re- 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the Chair rule that we have passed 
section 6 and that an amendment can not be offered to that 
section? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Do I understand that it is the contention 
of the Chair that after a certain section is read, if some one 
offers an amendment to that section in the nature of a new sec- 
tion, that that in turn prohibits the offering of amendments to 
the last section read even though not a single word has been 
read of the subsequent section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was not offered in the 
nature of a substitute to the section, but as a new section fol- 
lowing the section which had been read. The parliamentary 
situation thus created required those who desired to amend the 
section to offer their amendments and have them voted on 
before the amendment proposing a new section was disposed of. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Then, may I propound another inquiry? 
So the situation under that ruling of the Chair would amount to 
this: If anyone obtains recognition and offers an amendment 
in the nature of a new section, that action entirely prohibits or 
forecloses the offering of further amendments except as per- 
fecting amendments. 

I have no interest in the amendment to be offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hast1nes], but simply in the 
parliamentary situation and the preservation of proper rules of 
conduct, and I want to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jones] has not been passed upon and has not been debated. 
It was subjected to a point of order, which was made just as 
soon as a point of order could be made, and the situation now, it 
seems to me, is exactly identical with what it was before the 
amendment was offered, and let us assume for the purpose of 
illustration 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 
regular order. 

Mr. BURTNESS (continuing) 


Mr. Chairman, I demand the 


That the amendment had 


| been declared in order, surely it would have been possible for 


another to offer some amendment to the original section, 
either by way of perfecting amendment or otherwise, so as 
to get in ahead of it. I appeal to the Chair to change his 
ruling and hold the Hastings amendment is entitled to be 
offered. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I thought that was an 
additional subdivision or paragraph that the gentleman from 
Texas offered to section 6, and I did not know that his amend- 
ment was offered as a new section, I do not think any Mem- 
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ber of the House understood it to be a new section. 
it was simply a new paragraph to section 6. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair has before him a precedent exactly in point in so 
far as the amendment is concerned, if it had been adopted or 
rejected, made by Chairman Starrorp on April 22, 1921, in which 
it is stated: 


A section of the bill under consideration is considered passed for the 
purpose of debate and the offering of amendments to that section after 
an amendment in the form of a new section has been considered. 


The Chair thinks that that ruling would be controlling if 
action had been taken upon the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas, but the Chair is inclined to agree with the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. BurtNgss] that inasmuch as a 
point of order was raised against the amendment and no vote 
was had upon it, that the situation presented here is somewhat 
different, and the Chair will therefore recognize the gentleman 
from Oklahoma to offer his amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, line 19, after the word “ corporation,” insert the following 
new paragraph : 

“(e) The board is authorized, upon the application of the stabiliza- 
tion corporations and of the advisory committee for the commodity, 
to enter into agreements subject to the conditions hereinafter specified 
for the insurance of the stabilization corporations against loss through 
price decline in the agricultural commodity handled by the corpora- 
tions. Such agreements shall be entered into only if, in the opinion 
of the board, (1) coverage is not available from private agencies at 
reasonable rates, (2) the ‘insurance will be in furtherance of the policy 
declared in section 1, and (3) the agricultural commodity is regularly 
traded in upon an exchange in sufficient volume to establish a recognized 
basic price for the market grades of the commodity and such exchange 
has accurate price records for the commodity covering a period of 
years of sufficient length to serve as a basis to calculate the risk and 
fix the premium for the insurance. The agreements shall require pry- 
ment of premiums so fixed and shall include such other terms as the 
board deems necessary. Moneys in the revolving fund may be ad- 
vanced to meet obligations under any such insurance agreement but 
shall, as soon as practicable, be repaid from the proceeds of insurance 
premiums.” 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not want to take over two minutes. This simply 
transfers and makes effective the insurance plan in exactly 
the same language as found in section 5 with reference to 
cooperative associations, and makes it applicable to stabiliza- 
tion corporations. 

In my judgment, if the cooperative associations are permitted 
to insure the products of their members against price decline, 
the same reason would apply to stabilization corporations. 

In the bill we passed last year Members will remember that 
such an insurance provision was made so that the board could 
insure against price decline, and in this bill the stabilization 
corporation takes the place of the board that was provided for 
in the McNary-Haugen bill of last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I have one more amend- 
ment which I will offer but do not care to discuss. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, line 5, after the word “ prescribe,” insert the words “ not 
to exceed 4 per cent.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. The board shall, in cooperation with any governmental 
establishment in the executive branch of the Government, including 
any field service thereof at home or abroad, avail itself of the infor- 
mation, data, services, and facilities thereof in order to avoid pre- 
ventable expense or duplication of effort. The President may by 
Executive order direct any such governmental establishment to fur- 
nish the board such information and data as such governmental estab- 
lishment may have pertaining to the functions of the board and as 
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the board may request. Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions the 
board shall not be furnished by any governmental establishment with 
any information or data supplied by any person in confidence to the 
governmental establishment in pursuance of any provision of law 
or of any agreement with the governmental establishment. The board 
may cooperate with any State or Territory, or department, agency, or 
political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Kentucky a few minutes ago use- 
fully took the floor in order that the report of the debate might 
contain the interpretation put upon one feature of the bill by 
the committee. The gentleman from New Jersey a few mo- 
ments later took the floor usefully for the same purpose. I am 
hoping to accomplish a purpose of like utility by asking a ques- 
tion of the committee. It is one I think will interest every 
lawyer in the Chamber. 

Seven years ago we saw fit to pass an act (Public Law 146, 
67th Cong.) authorizing the forming of associations of pro- 
ducers of agricultural products—what are known as coopera- 
tive associations. That act provided a method of enforcing the 
provision that they should not raise prices unduly. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was given the power to enforce the pro- 
Vision. 

To-day we are creating a new form of corporation, likewise 
directed not to raise prices unduly, but without any machinery 
for giving effect to that direction. This new corporation is to 
be one of which the stock is held wholly by cooperative asso- 
ciations. 

Now, the interesting question from the legal point of view is 
whether cooperative associations may in effect be taken out 
from under the enforcing provisions of the original law by 
becoming stockholders in the new corporation. 

I am told it was the intent of the committee not to have any 
element of price fixing in this bill. I am not disposed to quar- 
rel with that. I am raising this legal question, Will the ma- 
chinery provided by law for enforcing the direction that a coop- 
erative association shall not raise prices unduly, apply in case 
of the stabilizing corporation now to supplement the original 
association, as a consequence of the provision that all the stock 
in the new corporation shall be held by the original association? 
In fields of finance we are greatly perplexed these days by the 
creation of holding companies and are wondering how far these 
holding companies may get out from under the control of the 
public-service commissions. I wish the committee would put 
clearly on record its intention in this matter in order that the 
public and the courts, particularly the courts, may know 
whether it is the intention of the committee that cooperative 
associations when working in the guise of stockholders of 
stabilization corporations shall no longer be subject to the 
special provisions in question, meant to restrain monopolies and 
prevent the undue raising of prices. I invite an answer from 
some gentleman of the committee that the Recorp may show 
what the committee intended. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It was not the intention of the committee 
at all to take the cooperative marketing association out of the 
provisions of the Capper-Volstead Act. This bill has nothing 
in the world to do with cooperative associations, to change them 
in any way, or to change that law in any way in the organiza- 
tion of cooperative associations or in the operation of coopera- 
tive associations, except to finance them. It does give coopera- 
tive associations the right to get together and establish a 
stabilization corporation, which is established for two purposes ; 
first, to act as an agency to help market the products of the 
cooperative, or to borrow money for the purpose of buying on 
the market at depressed times to stimulate the price. There- 
fore this bill does not touch the cooperatives at all. It does not 
repeal one word of the Volstead-Capper Act. They are still 
under that law and will operate under that law. 

Mr. LUCE. That I understand, and to that I agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman take five minutes in order to 
answer me on that question? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I think it is important, and I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman does not quite follow me. He 
and I agree that the law relating to cooperative associations is 
not changed. What I am after is to know whether in the 
guise of the stabilizing corporation, which is a cooperative 
association in another form under another name, it is the duty 
of the Secretary to see that prices are not unduly enhanced, or 
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whether by this law opportunity is given for the cooperative 
associations to get from under the Capper-Volstead Act and 
escape the control. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I did not quite finish. In the creation 
of these stabilization corporations one of the penalties will be, 
if they do unduly enhance the price, to withdraw the loans, 
and, second, I think if they go on and undertake to create a 
monopoly they will be subject to prosecution under the Sher- 
man antitrust law. 

Mr. LUCE. I am thankful for the clear answer of the gen- 
tleman, and yet I do not know that we have yet quite dis- 
tinctly on record whether or not the law relating to coopera- 
tive associations continues to apply to them after their form 
has been changed into that of stabilizing corporations. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This will continue to apply to them, and 
their appearance as cooperatives will not change at all. It 
will be a confederation of cooperative associations for the pur- 
pose of establishing stabilization corporations, and, as I say, 
in my judgment if they unduly enhance the price they not only 
will be punished by the withholding of loans but I think they 
can be punished under the Sherman antitrust law. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. There is nothing in the bill, as I understand the 
reading, by which the cooperative which is a stockholder in the 
stabilization corporation, is anything more than it would be if it 
were an investor of a different type. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. None at all. 

Mr. FORT. It simply becomes a stockholder and gains no 
right and loses none through owning that stock. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It is simply a stockholder in another 
corporation. 

Mr. LUCE. Does not the gentleman from New Jersey now 
become inconsistent with part of what the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has said in answer to my question? Perhaps the gentle- 
man from New Jersey will answer it if put more concretely. 
Is it to be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to follow 
the corpus of this institution into its new form and enforce the 
law against undue restraint of trade? 

Mr. FORT. As a cooperative association, yes; but there is 
nothing in the Capper-Volstead Act that gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture any power over stock corporations for profit. 

Mr. LUCE. How will the Secretary of Agriculture proceed if 
one of these stabilizing corporations raises its prices unduly? 

Mr. FORT. Exactly as he would proceed under the Capper- 
Volstead Act against the cooperative associations. 

Mr. LUCE. And can he reach the stabilizing corporation in 
that way? 

Mr. FORT. I do not think this act confers on him any power 
over the stabilization corporation. 

Mr. LUCE. Will anybody have any power over the stabilizing 
corporation ? 

Mr. FORT. 

Mr. LUCE. 


The board and the courts. 
How will the courts get to it? 

Mr. FORT. Under the Sherman law. 

Mr. LUCE. We have it, then, of record that, in the judgment 
of the committee, the Sherman law applies to the new corpora- 
tions created by this bill? 

Mr. FORT. If it attempts to unduly enhance prices to the 
distress of the consumer, yes. 

Mr. LUCE. That is what I desired to make a matter of 
record, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. (a) For expenditures in executing the functions vested in 
the board by this act (including salaries and expenses of members, 
officers, and employees of the board and per diem compensation and 
expenses of the commodity committees) incurred prior to July 1, 1930, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,500,000. No 
part of the moneys appropriated in pursuance of this authorization shall 
be available for expenditures, including loans and advances, for the 
payment of which the revolving fund or insurance moneys are author- 
ized to be used. 

(b) As used in this act, the term “ cooperative association” means 
any association qualified under the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the association of producers of agricultural products,” approved Febru- 
ary 18, 1922. Whenever in the judgment of the board the producers of 
any agricultural commodity are not organized into cooperative associa- 
tions so extensively as to render such cooperative associations repre- 
sentative of the commodity, then the privileges, assistance, and authority 
available under this act to cooperative associations shall also be available 
to other associations and corporations producer-owned and producer- 
controlled and organized for and actually engaged in the marketing of 
the agricultural commedity. No such association or corporation shall be 
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held to be producer-owned and producer-controlled unless owned and con- 
trolled by cooperative associations as above defined and/or by individuals 
engaged as original producers of the agricultural commodity. 

(c). It shall be unlawful for any member, officer, or employee of the 
board to speculate, directly or indirectly, in any agricultural commodity 
or product thereof, or in contracts relating thereto, or in the stock or 
membership interests of any association or corporation engaged in han- 
dling, processing, or disposing of any such commodity or product. Any 
person violating this subdivision shall upon conviction thereof be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 

(d) It shall be unlawful (1) for any cooperative association, stabili- 
zation corporation, clearing-house association, or commodity committee, 
or (2) for any director, officer, employee, or member or person acting on 
behalf of any such association, corporation, or committee, to which or 
to whom information has been imparted in confidence by the board, to 
disclose such information in violation of any regulation of the board, 
Any such association, corporation, or committee, or director, officer, 
employee, or member thereof, violating this subdivision, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 


Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I had not intended at the beginning of this discussion 
to make any remarks, but only to vote for the Federal farm 
board bill, even though I do not agree with all of its provisions. 

As I am pledged to support any farm-relief measure, and as 
I take it for granted this is the only measure that has a chance 
of becoming a law, I am going to vote for it because it is in- 
tended for and in behalf of the toiling masses of America who 
plant their crops and through the growing season they till, and 
at harvest time they garner and offer to the world something 
that men, women, and children may have to eat, wear, and use; 
and in doing this they have no assurance for all these days and 
months of toil what this toil will mean to them—whether or 
not they can give their families the advantages offered in other 
vocations available to others of our population. 

I do not care how careful a business they try to run, they 
have nothing on which they can base a budget. Why? They 
know not what their labor will return to them or whether the 
reward will be profit or that additional debt will be added to 
what they have already contracted. 

I realize that it is a great problem to solve. I am none the 
worse off than many of-my colleagues. I have studied this 
problem many years, as I was in a position to study it from 
the vocation in which I was engaged for 21 years—that of 
traveling salesman. 

My conclusions, arrived at after all these years, is that a 
means should be arrived at to first discourage the growing of 
surplus crops; but how are you going to prevent that when all 
of the elemental conditions that are contended with are evident? 
After all of these are overcome and a surplus is produced, then 
what of it? Some means should be made to take it off the 
market for a lean year in the basic crop group especially ; for, 
as you who are familiar with the condition of the 1926 crop of 
cotton know, that a crop of 18,000,000 bales was ginned—3,000,- 
000 bales surplus or above the average—and the price broke in 
half; or a surplus of 3,000,000 bales created a condition that, if 
the law of supply and demand were to have controlled, 3,000,000 
bales were equal to 15,000,000, for the price broke in half. 

What happened on the basis of the 1927 crop of twelve and 
one-half million bales? Even with the 3,000,000 bales surplus 
of the year before, the crop price rebounded to more than double 
that of 1926 crop price. 

I use this as an example. 
Haugen farm bill. Why? 


I was in favor of the McNary- 
Because it provided a means and 
money to take care of surpluses in basic crops that form the 
bulk of American agriculture. 

Of course, I know there are good features in the present bill 


under consideration. I recognized many years ago that the 
farmers of the country lacked organization, and I said in cam- 
paign speeches in 1926, that: 

I have been thrown in close contact with the common masses, the 
tillers of the soil. I know what your work means to society, what your 
welfare means to the economic condition as a whole. I will strive 
to do everything I can to make your dollar worth as much as the 
manufacturer’s, banker's, or capitalist’s dollar. You are entitled to 
the same consideration as the manufacturer when it comes to tariff- 
making and when it comes to combinations of trade; and I will do 
everything in my power to give as great an opportunity to the farmer 
as that enjoyed by other classes of our population. I will give my 
support and aid to any law creating a more cooperative effort among 
farmers in marketing their products. I do not believe the farmer 
should be compelled any more to go to town with his bale of cotton, rip 
open the side and obtain a sample and walk up and down the street 
asking the cotton buyer or the merchant or whomever he should be, 
what he would give for that cotton to-day, than it should be for me, as 
a shoe salesman, to go to a town or the various towns that I travel 
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through and take out a sample of my shoes and go down the street 
and ask Mr. Merchant what he would give me for the same. 

The manufacturer and wholesale marketing interests do not have to 
resort to such mrethods to sell, and as farmers you should not have to do 
so either. Cooperation and organized effort among the great farming 
interests of this Nation would eliminate this practice. The cotton, 
sirup, tobacco, peanut, and other interested farmers ought to be able to 
raise their crops, have cooperative selling agencies, have each crop 
regulated as much as possible as to cost of production, and demand a 
reasonable profit on the cost of production and sell for a profit, not 
using a haphazard method of marketing as is the current practice. 


So you see I have recognized the need of organization and 
the need of cooperative effort, even before I came to Congress, 
and in further connection with the cooperative features of this 
bill I want especially to ask the committee, in order to get 
in the Recorp the committee’s construction of this law, if 
there will be a chance for this board to take up the considera- 
tion of granting relief or helping to market certain lines of 
products that are the production of a set of producers who are 
producing a raw material. It is a kind of farming that most 
of our Members are not acquainted with; and that is the farm- 
ing of pine trees for turpentine and rosin. In my district, the 
third Florida, and in the Southland, in what is known as the 
yellow or long-leaf pine belt, there are many operators pro- 
ducing some $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 worth of rosin and tur- 
pentine. There are nearly 1,500 of them organized in tur- 
pentine producers’ associations. I had intended to offer an 
amendment at the end of paragraph (b), line 16, page 14, but 
recognize how all amendments have been rejected, therefore 
I will not ask you to consider an amendment to specifically add 
turpentine and rosin, but I hope some benefit will be derived to 
this class of production under the operation of this law, and to 
get an expression from the committee I would like to ask the 
ranking member of the Committee on Agriculture on the Demo- 
cratic side, who comes from the pine belt, what he thinks 
of that. 

Mr. ASWELL. In my opinion the board has full authority 
to admit the turpentine and rosin people as cooperatives under 
this bill. 

Mr. YON. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, as to another means of farm relief, the tariff, I can not 
figure out any great benefit to general agriculture “from any 
devised or proposed tariff legislation, for until the exportable 
surplus is taken care of there will be no opportunity for the 
effectiveness of a tariff’s operation. Of course, there are cer- 
tain minor crops, limited in their area, and production that will 
or can be taken care of, such as certain grades of tobacco, pea- 
nuts, dairy products, sugar, and many others, as I have said, of 
limited production, and these I hope will be aided by any revision 
of the tariff. 

There is one thing certain—we can not go much farther with 
our present economic situation confronting us, with millions 
of our population going into a speculative orgy, boosting stocks 
of corporations to dizzy heights far above any possible value of 
a return of the lowest interest on the investment, and most all 
of these investments are dependent upon the basic materials as 
produced by the toiling masses on the farms of America. 

Ladies and gentlemen, America can not keep going on with 
nearly one-half of its people becoming more impoverished and 
the other half growing more prosperous. This can not be. A 
lopsided economic iife can not last. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope great good will come of this 
legislation. Let us all hope so. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLGOoD: Page 14, line 2, after the figures 
“1922,” strike out the period and add the following language: “ but 
the provision in said act ‘that the association shall not deal in the 
products of nonmembers to an amount greater in value than such as 
are handled by it for members’ shall not apply.” 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is in the language of 
section 3 of the Capper-Volstead Act, and as amended by me 
it provides that cooperatives can buy from nonmembers so as to 
contro! enough of the commodity to regulate the market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
nized. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be limited to 
five minutes, 


from Arizona is recog- 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dovuatas of Arizona: Page 13, after line 
23, after the word “ used,” insert new paragraph, as follews: 

“The board is hereby authorized to investigate the feasibility of 
growing new agricultural crops, which will tend to ameliorate over- 
production of staple crops in the continental United States by diverting 
to new or noncompetitive crops land now devoted, or likely to be 
devoted, to production of crops suffering from overproduction. 

“ For these purposes, in addition to all other authorizations in this 
act, there is authorized to be appropriated from any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $250,000 for the fiscal 
year 1930, and there is authorized to be appropriated annually thereafter 
such sums as may be necessary for the effective development of these 
activities.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the machinery set up in the bill now under con- 
sideration is for the general purpose of marketing agricultural 
crops and disposing of surpluses. There are general powers 
granted to the board under the terms of the act, among which 
there may be the power designated in the amendment which has 
been read. If such power is delegated to the board under the 
act, it is obviously foolish to repeat any such power, and there- 
fore I would like to ask if I may, the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. WILLIAMS] or the chairman of the committee whether or 
not the powers referred to and granted in the amendment that 
has just been read are, in the intention of the chairman of the 
committee and the gentleman from Illinois and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture, now in the bill, either 
by implication or by explication? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will look at section 4, page 6, the gentleman will find the things 
that the board is authorized and directed to do, and I think the 
gentleman will find that we have there covered the things he 
seeks to have done by his amendment. 

This section contains directions to the board to do certain 
things, as follows: 

(4) To investigate conditions of overproduction of agricultural com- 
modities and advise as to the prevention of such overproduction; and 
(5) to make investigations and reports and publish the same, including 
investigations and reports upon the following: Land utilization for 
agricultural purposes; reduction of the acreage of unprofitable marginal 
lands in cultivation; the economic need for reclamation and irrigation 
projects; methods of expanding markets at home and abroad for agri- 
cultural commodities and food products thereof; methods of developing 
by-products of and new uses for agricultural commodities; and trans- 
portation conditions and their effect upon the marketing of agricultural 
commodities, 


It seems to me that in this section directing the board to do 
certain things the very purpose of the gentleman’s amendment 
is fully covered; at least, that is the opinion of the committee, 
I am quite sure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. And, further, is it the intent of 
the committee that the purposes which are sought under the 
terms of this amendment be, as a matter of fact, included 
among the general, broad powers of the board? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Oh, unquestionably so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. And may I ask the same ques- 
tion of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I agree with the statement of the gentleman 
from Mlinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. The President is authorized, by Executive order, to transfer 
to or retransfer from the jurisdiction and control of the board the 
whole or any part of any office, bureau, service, division, commission, 
or board in the executive branch of the Government engaged in scientific 
or extension work, or the furnishing of services, with respect to the 
marketing of agricultural commodities. The order directing any such 
transfer or retransfer shall designate the records, property (including 
office equipment), personnel, and unexpended balances of appropriation 
to be transferred. 


Mr. WRIGHT. 
word. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the las 
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Mr. Chairman, in addressing the committee a few days ago 
I announced that I would probably offer as an amendment to 
the pending bill a bill which I have introduced at this session 
providing for the leasing of Muscle Shoals. 

I have conferred with some of the leading parliamentarians 
of the House, who advised me that a point of order would un- 
questionably lie against such an amendment. I am assured a 
point of order would be made if I offered the amendment, and 
therefore I rise to say that I will not offer the amendment, be- 
cause I do not wish to engage in a useless procedure. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILttIAMson: On page 15, line 19, strike 
out the period and down through the period in line 22, and insert in 
lieu thereof a comma and the following: “ together with any part or all 
of the personnel thereof, and the whole or any part of the records, 
supplies, equipment, and unexpended balances of appropriation apper- 
taining thereto; and while under its jurisdiction all duties performed 
and all power and authority possessed or exercised under existing law 
by the head of any executive department in or over any activity so 
transferred shall be vested in and exercised by the board. The order 
directing any such transfer or retransfer shall designate the personnel, 
records, supplies, equipment, and unexpended balances of appropriation 
to be transferred,’ so that the section will read: 

“Sec. 9. The President is authorized, by Executive order, to transfer 
to or retransfer from the jurisdiction and control of the board the whole 
or any part of any office, bureau, service, division, commission, or board 
in the executive branch of the Government engaged in scientific or 
extension work, or the furnishing of services, with respect to the mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities, together with any part or all of 
the personne] thereof, and the whole or any part of the records, supplies, 
equipment, and unexpended balances of appropriation appertaining 
thereto; and while under its jurisdiction all duties performed and all 
power and authority possessed or exercised under existing law by the 
head of any executive department in or over any activity so transferred 
shall be vested in and exercised by the board. The order directing any 
such transfer or retransfer shall designate the personnel, records, 
supplies, equipment, and unexpended balances of appropriation to be 
transferred.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee. I am not entirely in accord with this bill. It 
fails in any adequate way to care for those agricultural com- 
modities where the surplus has created the most serious prob- 
lem. The agitation for farm relief started in the Mid West. We 
worked out what we believed to be a sound and practical pro- 
gram for handling the surplus so as to give the farmer the 
advantage of the tariff on that part of any commodity which 
was consumed in this country. That plan was repeatedly re- 
jected by the executive branch of the Government. 

The bill now before us seems to be the best we can get. Under 
proper management it has possibilities for good. That it will 
aid farmers’ cooperatives can not be doubted. Through its 
stabilizing corporations it should help stabilize prices and give 
us a better average price than we now recéive. 

As the board acquires experience and we have an opportunity 
to observe and study the plan in operation, there will be oppor- 
tunity to amend and strengthen it from time- to time. The 
board is given wide powers and it will be largely up to the board 
and the President to make it function in such a manner as to 
place our farm marketing on a firm and stable business. 

It is at least a beginning in the right direction and I hope 
that as it develops the fondest hopes of its chief sponsors will 
be realized. I shall vote for it not because I believe it repre- 
sents the best plan for farm relief but because it is the best 
that can be gotten at the present time. 

Now, if I may have the attention of the committee for a few 
minutes, I want to explain briefly why I think the amendment 
which I have offered is necessary. 

You will observe that section 9 seeks to authorize the Presi- 
dent to transfer to the board any bureau, service, and activity 
that may have something to do with the marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities, but it fails to authorize the President to 
transfer the personnel, equipment, records, or the unexpended 
balances of appropriations or anything else that is necessary 
to make that bureau function. 

It is a well-established principle of law that where a legis!a- 
tive body creates a new activity or a new board it has only 
such powers as are expressly granted by the legislation. It is 
equally weil established that where authority is granted to an 
officer, not inherent in the office, such grant will be strictly 
construed and held within the limitation. Measuring it by 
this rule of law, the only thing the President can do under this 
section is to transfer the activities having to do with marketing 
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of farm commodities which does not necessarily include equip- 
ment, records, and personnel, much less appropriations. 

If the plan is carried out as indicated by a chart which has 
been on exhibition in the lobby for several days; the President 
would transfer to the board the division of cooperative marketing 
from the Department of Agriculture and a part of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from the Department of 
Commerce. 

The law places certain specific duties upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture with reference to the division of cooperative mar- 
keting which the bill as drafted does not transfer to the board. 
The bureau may be transferred, but such transfer will give the 
board no power to function when it has got the bureau. If you 
want the activities transferred to function you have also got to 
transfer the powers which now devolve upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce with respect to such 
activities. 

The closing language of the section seenrs to indicate that it 
is the intention to transfer the appropriations, but there is no 
grant of authority to the President to transfer a dollar of unex- 
pended funds belonging to any bureau that he may transfer. 
This part of the section is mere recital, on the supposition that 
the transfer of a bureau carries with it property used by the 
bureau and appropriations. It does nothing of the sort, and the 
language used will not reasonably permit of such construction ; 
and I again call your attention to the fact that the only thing 
the President can do is granted in the first part of the section. 
There is no grant of authority here either to transfer the per- 
sonnel, to transfer the records, or to transfer anything else in 
connection with a bureau, and there certainly is no grant to 
transfer the unexpended funds appropriated for the use of such 
bureau. In its present form the comptroller would have ample 
justification for refusing to let the board use any of the unex- 
pended balances of such activities as may be transferred by 
Executive order. 

There is not a single word in this section authorizing the 
President to transfer a dollar of any appropriation. The mere 
fact it recites that the order shall contain this or that means 
nothing at all because it does not constitute a grant. 

That is all I care to say about it, gentlemen; but if you want 
to make certain to have this section operate as intended you 
should amtnd it so as to grant to the President power to transfer 
such matters and things as properly appertain to the activities 
transferred. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to the 
gentleman from South Dakota, his explanation, as well as the 
amendment, is pretty well involved and at this late hour I doubt 
the wisdom of its adoption. This section was very carefully 
prepared by the committee and I hope the amendment will not 
be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. Vouchers approved by the chairman of the board for expendi- 
tures frem the revolving fund pursuant to any loan or advance or in- 
surance agreement shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the 
Government; except that all financial transactions of the board shall, 
subject to the above limitations, be examined by the General Accounting 
Office at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller General of 
the United States may by regulation prescribe. Such examination, with 
respect to expenditures from the revolving fund or pursuant to any loan 
or advance or insurance agreement, shall be for the sole purpose of 
making a report to the Congress and to the board of expenditures and 
of loan and advance and insurance agreements in violation of law, to- 
gether with such recommendations thereon as the Comptroller General 
deems advisable. 


Mr. LUCE. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after section 10 a new section, as follows: 
“Sec. 11. No association or corporation referred to in this act shall 
be deemed to be an agency of the United States.” 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that at this time in 
the debate there is a desire to come to a conclusion of this mat- 
ter. In spite of the apparent and natural impatience of some 
gentlemen I deem it a duty to offer this amendment because it 
may prevent trouble involving millions of dollars and protracted 
litigation. 

After the farm-loan system was created it was brought in 
issue before the court on the ground of its constitutionality. 
If gentlemen on the Committee on Agriculture had served on 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, they would have had 
it brought sharply to their attention that the decision of the 
court in that case was of vital consequence. It was held in a 
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long decision after learned argument that the farm-loan banks 
were agencies of the Government. For that reason their 
securities were not to be taxed by State or municipality and 
the act was declared constitutional. * 

That issue may be raised here unless this amendment is 
adopted. The question will be whether the income and the 
property of these stabilization corporations may or may not 
be taxed by States and municipalities. You will see that it 
involves a great deal of money and the possibility of pro- 
longed controversy. 

I also understand perfectly, after long experience here, that 
the impulse to vote down all amendments in order to keep 
the bill clean is very strong, but I would point out to you that 
if you vote down this amendment it may be argued you have 
told the courts that you mean this new system to be con- 
sidered a public agency, and therefore to be under the control 
“of the United States, with the National Government having 
serious responsibility in the matter of regulation. 

As a result of what is alleged to have been insufficient exam- 
ination, investors in the stock of certain joint-stock land 
banks have lost millions of dollars, and it is possible they 
will come before us next winter to ask that we reimburse 
them by reason of the failure of our instrumentality, the 
Farm Loan Board, to provide proper regulation of the affairs 
of these banks. You may invite the same issue here unless 
you set it forth that it is not your intention that these various 
associations and corporations shall be considered governmental 
agencies. 

It is a simple provision; it carries out what is no doubt 
the intention of the committee. It is based on experience in 
another field. It merely puts in a safeguard to the interest 
of all concerned. I shall be glad to have the opinion of 
members of the committee on the amendment in question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, there is not a 
single agency set up in the entire bill—the cooperative asso- 
ciations, the stabilization associations, marketing associations, 
the clearing house, or any other association of farmers that 
is in any sense a governmental agency. It is so stated in the 
report. The gentleman’s amendment would be all right if 
there was any question about.its being an agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LUCE. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in the arguments on the case of the joint-stock land 
banks 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Oh, that was entirely different. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wickersham founded their 
arguments on exactly the proposition that can be advanced here. 
Gentlemen may find it in Smith v. Kansas City Title & Trust 
Co. et al. (255 U. S. 180). Mr. Hughes held that the land 
banks were created for a public purpose. Mr. Wickersham 
held to the same effect and made this significant assertion, to 
which I would call particular attention: “ Private stockhold- 
ing in farm loan banks does not make the enterprise a private 
one.” The court took that view and held the act to be con- 
stitutional. 

The court decided that farm loan banks are public agencies. 
The justices looked through the form to find the purpose, and 
they found it public, not private. Read the first section of 
the pending bill and see if you conclude that we are not seek- 
ing to accomplish a public purpose and providing for agencies 
to give that purpose effect. 

It may be contended that we can not make it a private pur- 
pose by so declaring and that the determination will rest with 
the courts, whatever we may say. Yet the intention of the 
legislating body gets due consideration by courts in reaching 
their conclusions, and if we do not mean to create public 
agencies, at least no harm will result from saying so. Possibly 
a declaration of the intent may save us from such a long wait 
in putting the law into effect as met the farm-loan system when 
the question of its constitutionality was taken into court. 
Possibly it will show who is to tax the half billion of money 
we are to put in the hands of the instrumentalities created, if 
it is to be taxed at all, and who is to tax the profits of these 
instrumentalities if they are thus to contribute to the public 
revenue. 

At this late hour in the debate it may not be thought desir- 
able to face the issue, to give it deliberate discussion and defi- 
nite decision, but at some later stage in the progress of the bill 
it should get attention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce}. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Luce) there were 51 ayes and 125 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected, 
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Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, after line 12 insert a new section, section 10a, as follows: 

“Src, 10a. The provisions of this act shall expire six years from the 
date of the approval thereof, unless extended by joint resolution of the 
Congress, except that such provisions shal! remain in effect solely for 
the purpose of enabling the board to adjust, settle, liquidate, and wind 
up its affairs during such additional period as the President, by Execu- 
tive order, designates is necessary for such purpose. At the expiration 
of the additional period designated by the President any money then 
remaining in the revolving fund shall be covered into the Treasury.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the House, I am admonished by the regularity and precision 
with which the steam roller has been operating during the 
consideration of this bill that this amendment and any other 
amendment that may be offered will be overwhelmingly de- 
feated. I am also aware of the temper of the House that you 
do not want to hear me or anyone else speak. You have heard 
too much speaking on this bill already, but I desire to eall 
your attention to this amendment which I have just offered. It 
declares the purpose of this bill as it has been expressed in 
the report of the committee and by the various Members who 
have spoken in behalf of it. The argument has been on both 
sides of the Chamber that this is an experiment. There is 
no man in the House, I care not how wise he may be or how 
much thought he has given to this question, who knows what 
the result of this legislation is going to be. It may be a blessing 
to the farmers; it may be a curse to them. The one thing we 
know with certainty is that it creates another board and an- 
other bureau, and I know this from experience, and so do you, 
that when you create one of these Governient boards or bureaus 
they are like a white mule, they never die, and unless some affirm- 
ative action is taken on the part of the Congress at this time to 
make this bill temporary for six years, whether the bill is 
successful or a failure, whether it be denatured and the powers 
hereafter taken from the board, the board will continue to 
exist and carry on. What I want to do is to declare that this 
is an experiment. Some one has suggested that it is a “ noble” 
experiment. I hope it is and I hope it may be successful. If it 
is then at the end of the six years provided for in the amend- 
ment, or before that period, Congress by joint resolution can 
extend the life of the legislation, but if not the legislation will 
automatically die. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The gentleman has spoken of 
white mule, and he just speaks about something being de- 
natured. I wish he would differentiate between the two. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I leave that to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, who is an expert upon both the 
subjects, and about which I am an amateur. I hope that you 
will give consideration to this amendment, because it gives us 
the right to try this new plan of farm relief. If it is success- 
ful there will be no difficulty in extending the life of the act, 
and if it is a failure it will not be necessary to take any affirma- 
tive legislative action to repeal it. I submit the amendment with 
the firm belief that it is right, with the knowledge that it will 
be defeated, and the hope that it will receive some votes. It 
will have the support of those who are not blindly voting against 
every amendment to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. This act may be cited as the “ Federal farm board act.” 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wingo: Page 16, after line 14, add a 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec, 12. The right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall, for any reason, be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or 
invalidate the remainder of the act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STEAGALL: Page 16, add a new section, 
to read as follows: 

“Spc, 12. The board shall make a report to Congress on the first day 
of each regular session, including a detailed statement of receipts 
and expenditures and all transactions and operations, together with 
the names of all officers and employees and the salary paid to each.” 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to make a 
speech, but I ask the attention of the Committee on Agriculture 
to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no further amendments, the 
committee will automatically rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R.: 1) to 
establish a Federal farm board, ete., and had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


Mrs. LANGLEY and Mr. Hupspera appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MONDAY 
Mr. TILSON. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to make an announcement 
before going forward with the vote upon the agricultural bill. 
It appears necessary that a formal session of the House be held 


to-morrow at which it is not expected that any controversial 


matter will be considered. I now ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-morrow it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, had not the gentleman better 
tell the House what will be considered to-morrow in case any 
gentleman needs to know? 

Mr. TILSON. As the gentleman from Texas made the re- 
quest of me for a session of the House to-morrow and has full 
information as to the necessity for it, I ask him to make a 
statement in regard to it. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a situation has developed in 
Florida with reference to the Mediterranean fly, which affects 
fruit, and the Agricultural Department is very anxious to se- 
cure an appropriation for that work. I have asked the ma- 
jority leader to have a meeting to-morrow in order that that 
may be accomplished. 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut that when the House adjourns to- 
morrow it adjourn till Monday next? 

There was no objection. 


That is the object of having the meeting 


FARM RELIEF 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. CANNON. 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. CANNON. I am. 

The SPEAKER. Is any member of the Committee on Agrt- 
culture opposed to the bill? If not, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Missouri to offer his motion to recommit, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 


Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 


Mr, CANNON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture with instructions to report the same back forthwith with the 
following amendment: 

Page 7, lines 3 and 4, after the word “at,” strike out “a rate to be 
fixed by the board ”’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ the lowest 
rate of yield (to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per cent) of any Govern- 
ment obligation bearing a date of issue subsequent to April 6, 1917 | 
(except postal-savings bonds), and outstanding at the time the loan is | 
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made by the board, as certified by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
board upon its request.” 


The SPEAKER. 


The question is on the motion to recommit. 


The question was taken ;“and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Dyer and by Mr. CANNON) there were—ayes 63, noes 302. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 


bill. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 366, nays 35, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 19, as follows: 
[Roll No. 3] 
YEAS—3866 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Adkins 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andresen 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Baird 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Beedy 
Beers 

Bell 

Bland 
Bloom 
Bohn 
Bolton 
Bowman 
Box 
Brand, Ga, 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
Brigham 
Browne 
Browning 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Buckbee 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Busby 
Butler 


Cable 
Campbell, Iowa 
Campbell, Pa. 
Canfield 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Wyo. 
Cartwright 
Celler 
Chalmers 
Chase 
Chindblom 
Christgau 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clancy 
Clark, Md. 
Clark, N.C. 
Clarke, N. Y¥. 
Cole 

Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Connery 
Connolly 
Cooke 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cox 

Coyle 
Craddock 
Crail 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Cross 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davis 
Dempsey 
Denison 

De Priest 
DeRouen 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglas, Ariz. 


Douglass, Mass. 


Doutrich 


Dowell 
Doxey 

Doyle 

Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dyer 

Eaton, Colo. 
Eaton, N. J. 
Edwards 
Elliott 

Ellis 
Engiebright 
Eslick 
Esterly 
Evans, Calif, 
Evans, Mont, 
Fenn 

Fish 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Fort 

Foss 

Frear 

Free 
Freeman 
French 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Garber, Okla, 
Garber, Va. 
Garner 
Garrett 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glover 
Glynn 
Golder 
joldsborough 
Goodwin 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Guyer 
Hadley 

Hale 

Hall, 1. 
Hall, Ind. 
Hall, Miss. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Halsey 
Hammer 
Hancock 
Hardy 

Hare 
Hartley 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 

Hess 

Hickey 

Hill, Ala. 
Hill, Wash. 
Hoch 
Hoffman 
Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 

Hope 
Hopkins 
Houston, Del. 
Howard 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hughes 
Hull, Morton D, 
Hull, William E, 
Hull, Tenn, 
Hull, Wis. 
Irwin 

James 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ind, 
Johnson, Nebr. 
Johnson, Okla. 


Johnson, 8. Dak, 


Johnson, Tex. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Johnston, Mo. 
Jonas, N.C, 
Kading 

Kahn 

Kaynor 
Kearns 

Kelly 

=emp 
Kendall, Ky. 
Kendall, Pa. 
Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 

Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Korell 

Kurtz 

Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lambertson 
Lampert 
Langley 
Lankford, Ga, 
Lankford, Va, 
Larsen 

Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 

Lee, Tex, 
Leech 
Lehlbach 
Letts 
Linthicum 
Luce 

Ludlow 
McClintock, Ohio 
McCloskey 
McCormick, Il, 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
McLaughlin 
McLeod 
McMillan 
McReynolds 
Maas 
Magrady 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Montague 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morgan 
Mouser 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newhall 
Niedringhaus 
O'Connor, La, 
O'Connor, Okla, 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala, 
Owen 

Palmer 
Parker 

Parks 
Patman 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
Porter 

Pou 

Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Pritchard 
Purnell 

Quin 

Ragon 
Rainey, Henry T. 
Ramey, Frank M. 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 


Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reece 

Reid, Il. 
Robinson, lowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schafer, Wis, 
Schneider 
Sears 

Seger 
Seiberling 
Selvig 
Shaffer, Va, 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Simms 
Sinclair 
Sirovich 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, W. Va. 
Snell 

Snow 

Sparks 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Steele 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 

Stone 

Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Swanson 
Swick 

Swing 

Taber 

Tarver 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Treadway 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welch, Calif, 
Welsh, Pa. 
Whitehead 
Whitley 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Ill. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N, J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wright 
Wyant 

Yates 

Yon 

Zillman 
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NAYS—35 
Lindsay Prall 
Lozier Quayle 
McCormack, Mass. Romjue 
Mooney Somers, N. Y. 
Nelson, Mo. Stafford 
O'Connell, N.Y, Sumners, Tex, 
O'Connell, R. I, Tinkham 

Jones, Tex. Oliver, N. Y. Tucker 

Kunz Palmisano 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2 
Andrew Underhill 
NOT VOTING—19 
Newton 


Crosser 
Cullen 
Dickstein 
Fitzpatrick 
Griffin 
Huddleston 
Igoe 


Auf der Heide 
Black 


Boylan 
Brunner 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carley 
Cochran, Mo, 
Corning 


Beck 
Blackburn 
Britten 
CocTiran, Pa, Mead 
Curry Murphy 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Mrs. Pratt of New York (for) with Mr. McFadden (against). 
Mr. Spearing (for) with Mrs. Norton (against), 
General pairs: 


Mr. Graham with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Stedman. 

Mr, Curry with Mr. O’Connor of New York. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Sullivan of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Britten with Mr. Cochran of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I announce with regret 
that my colleague the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Sprout, 
is absent on account of the death of a member of his family. 
If he were here, he would vote “ aye.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the gentle- 
man’s statement will stand in the Recorp. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Ree», is obliged to be absent to-day. He asked me to state 
that if he were here he would vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the gentle- 
man’s statement will stand in the Recorp. 

There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. HAuGEN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL STATION AT KEY WEST, FLA, 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 179) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of the marine biological sta- 
tion at Key West, Fla., and pass the same. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think we need to have some sort of policy established as to 
legislation other than that announced as on the program of 
this session. We should have an explanation, at any rate, of 
this bill. I rather question if we are not to take up a pro- 
gram of legislation generally whether we want to establish a 
number of precedents. This House is prone to follow prece- 
dents, and if one bill is passed for one Member, it means that 
other bills must necessarily be passed for others. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the gentleman will withhold any inten- 
tion to object, I will briefly state the circumstances. 

This bill, S. 179, was introduced in the Senate at the last ses- 
sion. At that time it was Senate 5860. It was unanimously 
passed by the Senate. It came here and was referred to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It was 
unanimously reported by the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and unanimously passed in the House during the 
closing days of the session. 

It so happened that in the rush of business toward the close 
of the session the enrolled copy of the bill became lost, and, 
consequentiy, could not be signed by the Speaker of the House in 
time for presentation to the President, who unquestionably 
would have signed it because the bill emanated from the ad- 
ministrative department having jurisdiction, and with the ap- 
proval and the request for its passage by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The bill is merely to be repassed at the present time, not as 
new legislation or jegislation that failed in the last Congress. 
The distinction is this. This is to correct a mistake in physi- 
cally mislaying an instrument, which mistake occurred in the 
last days of the Congress, and therefore this is in a class by 
itself, 

As to the merits of the bill I suggest that the lady whose 
district is affected by it, Mrs. RutH Bryan OweEN, tell the 
House the purport of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I was concerned about the general procedure. As I understand 
the bill is identical with a bill that was reported from a com- 
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mittee and passed the House unanimously in the last session. 
That being true, I shall not object, and I hope there will not 
be enough of these bills so that it will again be lost in the 
shuffle. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
object. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Florida to explain the purport of the bill. 

Mrs. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, briefly, the purport of this bill is 
as follows: A certain piece of ground not far from the center of 
Key West, Fla., was deeded to the Government on the suppo- 
sition that a marine biological station would be placed by the 
Government on this piece of land. The owners of this land went 
to further personal expense, in addition to the giving of the land, 
on the understanding that the Government would fulfill its 
promise and establish a biological station there. Time passed, 
and the Government reconsidered the matter and decided not to 
establish the station. 

Then those who had given the land for this express purpose 
asked that the Government return the land to them; and the 
Government, saying it had no use for it and was not going to 
establish the station that it had promised, agreed through the 
action of its specified board to return this land to the donors. 
This bill asks for the return of land which was not used for the 
specified purpose by the Government, as has been stated by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [|Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. And the purpose of the bill is merely to 
go through the form of congressional ratification of this agree- 
ment between the Government and the people who gave the land 
for which the Government now has no use and which land the 
Government does not desire to keep. 

Mrs. OWEN. Yes. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, my purpose in reserving the right was not in particular 
reference to this piece of land, but as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, if we are going to have legislation brought 
in here every evening, without an opportunity for its con- 
sideration, we ought to know it at this time. I will state, 
frankly, if it were not for the irresistible appeal made by the 
charming Representative from the State of Florida, I would 
object, but under the circumstances I can not object. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the gentleman will permit, I agree with 
the general proposition stated by the gentleman from New York, 
but as I have said, this is a case by itself, as it merely rectifies 
an error of a clerk in losing at the last session the physical 
paper that was necessary to make this effective. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.,, That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
authorized to dispose of the marine biological station at Key West, 
Fla., and to reconvey by quitclaim deed to the Key West Realty Co., 
Florida, the land conveyed to the United States by said company in 
deed dated June 10, 1915, and particularly described as follows: 

In the city of Key West, county of Monroe, and State of Florida, 
beginning at the southwest corner of a sea wall of concrete bearing 
north 58° 30’ east from a post 101, feet distant, said post being on 
the north side of the county road and at the eastern end of same, East 
Martello Tower bearing south 11° 30’ west, distant 5,350 feet; thence 
running north 23° west 465 feet to an iron bolt bearing south 63° 
30’ east from a post and pile of stones 156 feet distant; thence run- 
ning north 67° east 5275 feet to an iron bolt at mean high-water 
line; thence running southerly along said mean high-water line 640 
feet to an iron bolt driven into rock; thence running south 67° west 
121 feet in line with said sea wall to the place of beginning, containing 
4 acres, more or less, together with riparian rights, all courses and 
bearings herein being magnetic. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp in reference to the St. Law- 
rence waterway and to incorporate therein a statement made 
by Hon. J. Adam Bede, a former Congressman from my district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the subjects of farm relief 
legislation and tariff modification are claiming the attention of 
everyone. They are important, but I want to discuss, briefly, 
another question which concerns the welfare of millions of our 
people. I refer to the plan for a deep waterway from Duluth 
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to the ocean via the St. Lawrence River. There have recently 
been introduced in the House two measures which relate to this 
question. 1 refer to H. J. Res. 37 introduced in the House 
on April 17, 1929, by Hon, CLarence J. McLeop, of Michigan. 
This resolution calls attention to the fact that the St. Law- 
rence wiuterway project has been officially presented to our 
Government 15 years ago, and now awaits the negotiation of 
a new treaty with Canada. It calls upon Congress to reaffirm 
the spirit of good will which exists between the two countries, 
and to go on record in favor of the completion of the St. 
Lawrence project as soon as our neighbors to the north are 
ready to proceed. 

On April 16, 1929, Hon. Cart E. Mapes, of Michigan, intro- 
duced H. R. 733, a bill adopting the report of the International 
Joint Commission covering this subject and authorizing the 
President of the United States to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the purpose of creating an international 
board of engineers to proceed with plans for said work. 

I hope that both of these measures will receive approval. I 
realize that there must be a treaty covering the waterway 
project, but I believe that the passage of this legislation would 
be an aid in the efforts to have a treaty ratified. The policy of 
our Government respecting this important matter would be 
definitely known and declared, 

Those who now give vigorous attention to the problem of farm 
relief legislation and tariff changes can, and should, tackle the 
waterway problem with the same enthusiasm. The welfare of 
all of our people is concerned with the transportation question, 
and its effect not only upon the producer but upon the consumer 
as weil. The great Northwest, our land-locked empire, has long 
been denied the advantages of an inland ocean port. But they 
would not be the only ones to benefit by the completion of the 
St. Lawrence waterway. Our neighbors on the New England 


coast, our neighbors to the West, and our friends to the North 
of us, would all share in the advantages of cheaper trans- 
portation. 


HOOVER’S STAND 


I am fortified by eminent authority in making these remarks. 
On August 11, 1928, Herbert Hoover discussed this proposition 
in a speech in which he said, in part: 

Nature has endowed us with a great system of inland waterways. 
Their modernization will comprise a most substantial contribution to 
Mid West farm relief and to the development of 20 of our interior 
States. This modernization includes not only the great Mississippi sys- 
tem with its joining of the Great Lakes and of the heart of Mid West 
agriculture to the Gulf, but also a shipway from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic. These improvements would mean so large an increment in 
farmers’ prices as to warrant their construction many times over, There 
is no more vital method of farm relief. 


In the light of this pronouncement, I feel justified in urging 
support for the pending measures. The people of Duluth, where 
I live, the people of my district, and the people of the State of 
Minnesota are vitally interested in the St. Lawrence project. 

We have living in the city of Duluth a man who is a national 
institution. His fame has traveled all over the North American 
Continent. His name is J. Adam Bede. He is a former Mem- 
ber of Congress from my district. Many of you know him, love 
him, and respect him. He served in Congress from March 4, 
1903, to March 3, 1909, and during that time he achieved a 
reputation as a statesman and orator of the highest type. He 
has studied the St. Lawrence waterway project. No man in 
America is better equipped to discuss it with you. Some time 
ago Mr. Bede in his paper, Bede’s Budget, made a powerful 
plea for the early completion of the St. Lawrence waterway 
plan. I wish to incorporate in and make a part of these re- 
marks what he said at that time. It is as follows: 


[From Bede’s Budget—By J. Adam Bede] 
Pur DULUTH ON THE OCEAN 
IT CAN BE DONE—EVERYBODY HAS AN OCEAN BUT US 


Seventy-five years ago one man with a horse and cart transferred all 
the commerce between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, more than a 
mile and a half, around the rapids of the Ste. Marie River, now popu- 
larly known as the Soo. One day some men with vision decided it 
would facilitate transportation to channel the rapids and let the ships 
go through without unloading at this half-way point. But the owner of 
the horse and cart opposed the movement and declared its advocates 
had hysteria. However, the dream came true; the horse and cart and 
their obstreperous owner, long in restraint of trade, have returned to 
dust, and a hundred million tons of freight pass through the Soo in 
a single season. 

Now transfers are made at Buffalo, N. Y., and Montreal, and other 
men of vision say we should channel the St. Lawrence as we did 
the Soo and let our ships sail forth on every sea. But the man with 
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the horse and cart at the transfer points sees his useless occupation gone 
and shouts “ hysteria” in his turn. Z 

The story of the movement is short and simple, while the possibili- 
ties are alluring. 

It was found that our midwestern States are further from the high 
seas than any other great producing area of the world. 

That this area is now heavily handicapped by the long rail haul and 
high freight rate to the seaboard. 

That the tonnage of these western States has substantially doubled 
every decade for the past half century, and if ample transportation 
facilities are afforded, with reasonable rates, will probably continue to 
do so, 

That terminal facilities at ocean ports are inadequate for present 
needs and fall far short of the prospective needs in the better times 
which are now slowly but surely returning. 

That most western tonnage consists of farm produce, lumber, ore, 
and heavy manufactured goods, the prices of which are much affected by 
freight rates. 

That the cost of transportation is added to production and all un- 
necessary cost is a useless or criminal burden, ultimately borne by pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

That deep-water transportation for any considerable distance is sub- 
stantially one-tenth the cost of the same mileage by rail, and where the 
water route is twice the length of the rail haul, the freight rate is still 
but a fraction of the overland rate. 

That our ocean ports are already seriously congested, making all ter- 
minal operations very expensive, and can not possibly catch up with the 
growth of the country, whatever their plans for development may be. 

That because of burdensome rates, extortionate terminal charges, and 
long delays incident to freight congestion, the price paid to the producer 
has no apparent relation to the cost to the consumer. 

So the eyes of the western folk were turned to the St. Lawrence, and 
they asked for a seaway that would permit ocean craft to enter the 
Great Lakes and our own Lake shipping to engage in coastwise com- 
merce. 

The rivers and harbors bill of 1919 provided for an investigation of 
the project. The matter was referred to the International Joint Com- 
mission, which consists of three American and three Canadian members. 
Two engineecrs—one American and one Canadian—were appointed by 
their respective Governments to make the preliminary survey. They 
reported qa plan which the commission unanimously adopted after many 
hearings in various cities of both countries. 

This plan provides for a seaway with an immediate depth of 25 feet 
and a prospective depth of 30 feet, so that ocean freighters can enter and 
depart from the Great Lakes, using the Welland Canal between Lake 
Brie and Lake Ontario, and the other connecting channels to Lake 
Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake Superior. 

It contemplates a dam in the river between New York and Ontario 
which will flood rapids and incidentally develop at least 1,464,000 hydro- 
electric horsepower—and possibly over 2,000,000—to be shared equally 
by the two countries; also three canals, aggregating about 33 miles in 
length, one of about 8 miles to side-pass the dam, the second about 15 
miles long connecting Lake St. Louis and Lake St. Francis, which are 
pools in the St. Lawrence River within the Province of Quebec, and the 
third of about 10 miles around the Lachine Rapids near the entrance 
to the harbor of Montreal. 

All together these three canals will have seven locks, each 860 feet 
long, and 80 feet wide, with 30 feet of water on the miter sills. The 
estimated cost is $252,000,000 for the 25-foot depth and about $18,- 
000,000 more to deepen the canals to 30 feet. 

Beyond the forty-fifth parallel the St. Lawrence is wholly within 
Canadian territory where the United States have no riparian rights, and 
the plan makes no provision for the development of electric energy in 
that section—estimated at from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 horsepower—but 
that is left as the bountiful heritage of Canada to be developed in future 
as her people may determine. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


The ghost of the man with the horse and cart has raised some objec- 
tions to this plan for through traffic. Let us consider a few of them for 
a moment: 

1. “ The expense will exceed the estimates and is too great for the 
country to bear at this time.” 

This objection is based on our experience with the Panama Canal. 
But that is in the Tropics and was a sanitation rather than an enginecr- 
ing problem. We had to put the mosquito asleep before we could do 
the digging. It was a problem wholly new to our engineers and in no 
way comparable to the St. Lawrence project. The estimates for the St. 
Lawrence were made when prices were somewhat higher than they are 
now and are ample for the work. There are cases of record in our War 
Department in which money has been covered back into the Treasury 
when the project was completed. But 1,500,000 horsepower which will 
belong to the two Governments, if sold at the moderate figure of $15 a 
year per horsepower, would yield an annual income of $22,500,000. This 
would cover the estimated maintenance charge of $2,500,000 a year, the 
interest charge of $10,800,000 on the total cost at 4 per cent, and leave 
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a nice balance in a sinking fund to pay off the construction bonds. 
up to Congress to say. 

2. “Ocean ships won't go through restricted channels.” 

The evidence is very strong the other way. Ocean ships go from 
Liverpool to Manchester, England, 35 miles through a narrow canal, and 
make the same rate to Manchester that they do to Liverpool. Ocean 
ships go 50 miles through a canal from the Gulf to Houston, Tex., and 
make the same rate that they do to Galveston. Ocean ships go 40 miles 
through the Panama Canal, 102 miles through Suez, 61 miles through 
the Kiel Canal, 51 miles at Amsterdam, 49 miles at Beaumont, Tex., and 
through scores of other channels with restricted navigation. 

3. “ We ought not to invest in a foreign country.” 

Under the treaty made in 1871 we have the same use to the St. 
Lawrence for navigation as have the Canadians, and they share equally 
with us in the use of the Great Lakes, with their connecting channels. 
Canada is now building a new Welland canal at an expense of probably 
$100,000,000, which will be free to our ships, as the old one is now, 
and is a necessary link in Great Lakes transportation. This is to them 
the equivalent of a billion-dollar investment by us. In view of this act 
on their part our quibbling is childish. We accept their hospitality 
freely, use a canal for our commerce on foreign soil, and then object 
to investing a dollar to develop a waterway whose use we already 
possess. But Canada has several hundred millions invested in the 
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United States in the Grand Trunk Railway and other lines, while our 
Government built and is now maintaining Lake channels near Detroit 
We own consulates in many lands and 
Such things are the cement of civilization. 


that are in Canadian territory. 
have a cemetery in France. 
Be not afraid. ss 

4. “If we go to war with England, the Canadians will blow up the 
canal and our commerce will be destroyed.” 

And, we may add, their own commerce also. But why worry over 
an impossible situation? When the United States goes to war with 
England the whole world will go to hell, and it doesn’t matter who 
blows up the canal. 

5. “The fog and ice on the St. Lawrence makes navigation perilous.” 

Ask the United States Hydrographic Bureau. That is the highest 
authority on this subject, and its reports show less fog on the St. 
Lawrence route than the sea lines from Boston and New York to Liver- 
pool. The classic instance of a great ship wrecked by an iceberg is 
that of the Titanic, and she was not bound for Duluth. An iceberg in 
northern water than can be seen is less perilous than one submerged in 
southern waters that can not be seen. The St. Lawrence route closes in 
midwinter so the ice problem is not so serious as it seems. The 
Canadians skate on it in the wintertime ard it solves and dissolves 
itself in the spring. Scout boats with wireless telegraph now locate 
and give warning of every iceberg. 

6. “It will ruin the barge canal on which the people of New York 
have spent $200,000,000.” 

On the contrary, the electric energy developed on the St. Lawrence 
River will quicken every industry in New York and the canal will be a 
dray line for the factories on its banks. Its utility will be greatly 
enhanced. 

7. “The St. Lawrence route would be open only three or four months 
in the year.” 

The report of the International Board of Engineers states that navi- 
gation at Montreal usually opens about April 20 and closes December 
15. That would make 7 months and 25 days. In 1922 a dispatch 
from Montreal under date of April 14 announced the harbor open and 
no ice below. There were 13 days of navigation in April at the Soo 
that season and 23 days in 1921. All lower channels open earlier. 


DEEPER HARBORS 


8. “The seaway would be useless without deeper harbors on the 
Great Lakes.” 

All principal harbors and channels on the Great Lakes are 21 feet 
deep at low water, and most of our coastwise shipping is done on 
boats drawing only 20 feet. A vast amount of ocean commerce is 
carried on ships not drawing more than 21 feet. The Bethlehem Co. 
says a special type of lake-ocean ship with 7,000 tons cargo capacity 
can be built for the depth of water in the Lakes: But ultimately 
the great harbors used for the sea-going commerce will be deepened. 
In the meantime our great bulk carriers could extend their voyage to 
Montreal and Quebec. A few years ago the big boats carried grain 
1,000 miles from Duluth to Buffalo for 2 cents a bushel. Then 
small boats took some of it 400 miles to Montreal for 7 cents, The 
bulk carrier would have gone to Montreal for about another cent a 
bushel, thereby saving 6 cents a bushel to producer and consumer. So 
the seaway, even at the present normal stage of water in the Lake 
harbors would not be useless. 

9. “ Thirty feet is not deep enough for the big ocean carriers.” 

Lloyd’s Register, which is the highest world authority on ships 
and shipping, had 14,513 vessels listed in 1918-19, and of this 
number 99 per cent had drafts of 30 feet or less. If 99 per cent of 
the ocean shipping can come into the Lakes through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, we ought not to complain that 1 per cent remains on the 
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high seas. The same authority also showed over 81 per cent of ships 
to be 25-foot draft and under. So the Lakes can do some business 
when the St. Lawrence rapids are no longer in restraint of trade. 

10. “The western shipper ought to be satisfied with the barge canal 
which New York State has given him at her own expense.” 

The barge canal has a capacity to handle 10,000,000 tons a year each 
way. The West ships 250,000,000 annually to and from the Atlantic 
seaboard. The canal has got through growing, but the West has not. 
In recent years it has cost about 13 cents to take a bushel of wheat 
from the bulk carrier in the harbor at Buffalo, via the canal, and put 
it on an ocean ship in the harbor of New York, with all incidental 
charges, and then it was further from Liverpool than it was at 
Buffalo. Liverpool is in latitude 53 and New York in 41, which shows 
Liverpool more than 800 miles north of Manhattan. Why pay 13 cents 
a bushel and waste a week's time nosing around through a ditch to get 
somewhere that you don’t want to go? 

11, “ There would be no commerce from the Lakes to the ocean even 
if the seaway were constructed.” 

The great bulk of our exports are produced and a very large part of 
our imports consumed in the area tributary to the Lakes. The Ana- 
conda Copper Co., of Montana, is now shipping its products to Seattle 
and via the Panama Canal to the consuming factories of New York, New 
Jersey, and New England. It could save several dollars a ton by 
shipping via Duluth and the St. Lawrence if the seaway were opened, 
which with a normal business would mean half a million dollars a 
year to that company alone. No country but ours weuld hesitate for a 
moment to open a gateway to the world. 

12. “ There would be no return cargo for the ocean ship coming into 
the Lakes.” 

In normal times, ships engaged in world commerce do not average 
loads of more than three-fourths capacity. That is, a full cargo one 
way and half a cargo the other, is about the basis on which rates must 
be established. If an ocean ship had a full cargo on every voyage its 
earnings would be exorbitant. Our exports to Europe during the war 
period were about seven times as much as our imports in tonnage, and 
in normal times they are about twice as great. It is therefore impos- 
sible that all ships should return with full cargoes direct from Europe. 
To overcome this unbalanced exchange of goods, many ships make 
triangular voyages between Europe, South America, and the United 
States. But a ship entering the Great Lakes could discharge cargo at 
so many different points covering a great diversity of industries, that it 
would have a decided advantage over one making a single Atlantic port. 
It might discharge its cargo at Cleveland or Chicago and run light to 
Duluth for a return load but that would be but a small part of the 
entire voyage and hardly an appreciable loss. The Lake ports can 
supply grain for a bottom cargo and raw materials and manufactures 
for the balance of the load. The Mid West is the great producing and 
consunring area of our country, and therefore better able than any 
seaboard to provide exports and demand a return cargo for her own 
consumption. 

We would import sugar, raw rubber, fruits, fibers, fertilizers, hides, 
sulphur, salt, chemicals, vegetable oils, petroleum, tropical woods, puip- 
wood, and other products and we would export grain, flour, beef, cattle, 
automobiles, tractors, farm machinery, rubber tires, pumps, hoisting ma- 
chinery, furniture, iron ore, steel products, wagons, wheelbarrows, en- 
gines, locomotives, and all things that now enter into our commerce 
with the world. 

COASTWISB COMMERCE 


But greatest of all would be our coastwise commerce. Lumber and 
fruits from the Pacific coast, early vegetables from the South, and the 
products of the Atlantic seaboard would be borne via the St. Lawrence 
to the heart of the continent, while the food products of the West would 
be laid down without transfer on Manhattan Island, thus reducing 
prices to the consumer. 

13. “It would ruin the railroads.” 

Quite the reverse is true. It will save the railroads. In 1890 the 
ton-mileage of the United States was 79,000,000,000. That is, 1 ton 
carried 79,000,000,000 miles, or 79,000,000,000 tons carried 1 mile. 
In 1920 it had increased to 448,000,000,000. It is estimated by ex- 
perts that in another decade with the full rebound of prosperity, it will 
pass 700,000,000,000 ton-miles. The railroads can not secure the capital 
to make ready for this volume of business, and the country will be 
driven, through discontent over their inefficiency to Government owner- 
ship unless the St. Lawrence and other waterways take the low-class 
freight off their hands. Big railroad men foresee this condition, and 
welcome practical waterway projects. Railways, shipways, rivers, barge 
canals, and truck highways must coordinate their efforts and all to- 
gether meet the transportation demands of a great and growing country. 
America has already three ocean fronts—east, south, and west—let’s 
make it four, and hitch our water wagon to a star. 

14. “ The United States will soon cease exporting wheat, and then the 
St. Lawrence will give Canada the advantage.” 

If we do not export wheat it will be because our own people consume 
it all, and the canal is just as necessary to carry our products to the 
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Atlantic seaboard as to Europe. 
most is to bear the greater purden, so there is no chance for advantage 
on either side. 

15. “The St. Lawrence is the graveyard of the Atlantic.” 

A sufficient answer ought to be that Montreal is next to New York 
the greatest exporting city on the American continent. The Montreal 
Harbor Commission in its report for 1921 states that there was not a 
casualty during that year in the harbor or the channels below. A grave- 
yard without a funeral is a sort of Elysian field. 

16. “Insurance rates are against the St. Lawrence.” 

This is not true from Duluth to Liverpool, as compared with the 
New York barge canal route. In fact, all insurance on the barge 
canal boats and cargoes has been withdrawn this season because the 
canal is out of repair, and perilous. New York has a slight advantage 
in rates over Montreal because of a larger volume of business and 
because the insurance companies are located there. When ocean ships 
can enter the Lakes this difference will fade away. 

NUTS TO CRACK 

Having answered the usual] stock objections, let us propound a few 
queries for opponents of the project. 

In our treaty of peace with England in 1783 we asked for free naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, but our request was rejected. The request was 
renewed in 1825 by John Quincy Adams, but was not then accepted. 
Not until 1871, under President Grant, did we gain this right by treaty. 
Having striven for such right for a hundred years, why should anyone 
object to the exercise of the right now? And having the right, why 
should there be objection to removing an obstruction from the stream? 

Why should the East oppose the St. Lawrence seaway and make all 
boats on the Great Lakes stop at Buffalo when they could save 5 or 6 
cents on every bushel of grain by sailing on to Montreal or Quebec? 

By what kind of reasoning is a 5-cent street-car fare made an over- 
whelming issue in the cities, and the saving of 10 cents on every bushel 
of grain treated with contempt toward the country? 

Why should the East cppose the St. Lawrence seaway when the 
East gets navigation plus power? 

Buffalo being nearer than New York City is to Liverpool, why should 
western cargoes be compelled, at great expense, to go 500 miles out of 
their way through an artificial inland ditch when a better and cheaper 
way has been provided by nature direct to their destination? 

Why should the commerce of a great continent go to a little island 
like Manhattan to get to the ocean? 

Is it a crime or a dream for the overburdened shipper to try to 
find some place where the ocean comes clear up to the shore? 

Why let the energy of the St. Lawrence River longer run to waste? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mrs. 
Norton, for three days, on account of illness in family. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Tuesday, immediately after approval of the Journal 
and disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] may be permitted to address 
the House for one hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I send to the 
Clerk’s desk a resolution and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 31 

Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, 
elected members of the Committee on Printing: Epwarp F. Berrrs, 
chairman, EpGar R. Kiess, WILLIAM F. STEVENSON. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1412. An act making appropriations for certain expenses 
of the legislative branch incident to the first session of the 
Seventy-first Congress, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FARM RELIEF 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, for several years the Commit- 

tee on Agriculture has held hearings inviting the representatives 


The question is on agreeing 
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But the country that uses the canal! of farm organizations, economists, practical and real farmers 
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to assist in discovering the ailments from which agriculture 
has suffered and is suffering, and applying the remedy in solu- 
tion of this pressing and perplexing problem. 

In the Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Congresses it was believed 
that a solution of the problem had been discovered and many 
of the Members of Congress faithfully believed that the equali- 
zation fee, properly applied to the distribution and disposal of 
a troublesome surplus in several commodities, had the problem 
settled. That principle would be available to-day but for the 
veto exercised by the President on two several occasions. The 
result of the last election, for the time being at least, has 
removed that principle of legislation from any consideration, 
Acting upon the mandate of the people as expressed at the polls 
the Committee on Agriculture has presented for our considera- 
tion a measure upon which we are mostly all agreed; which we 
hope the Senate will pass and will receive Executive approval. 
And it is high time legislation benefits be given to the farmers 
of this Nation, for his is the last of all industries to share in 
benefits legislatively enacted. 

The present bill for the first time in my memory will yield 
to the farmer the right, if this bill is properly administered and 
he seizes the opportunities afforded thereby, to control the 
commodities he produces, to determine the prices at which they 
shall be sold in a material degree, and to market them in an 
orderly manner and at times so as to return to him a fair 
recompense for his intelligent work, hard toil, and a fair return 
upon his ‘invested capital. If these results are not obtained, 
then the sponsors of this measure and we who support it are 
miserably deceived. 

The merits and value of cooperative marketing have long been 
an established fact; while this principle has been demonstrated 
in the United States and in other countries its application in 
the United States has been slow of general acceptance for 
different reasons in different localities and in some instances for 
reasons purely local. I shall not attempt to enumerate these 
reasons, or any of them, but if I understand the provisions of this 
bill correctly an impetus, which will and should be almost uni- 
versal, will be given to the organization of farm cooperatives, 
and it is entirely voluntary with the farmer whether he will 
join with his neighbors producing the same commodity, whether 
he will take advantage of the opportunity to reach out and 
obtain the benefits within his reach, This bill when enacted 
into law will net work automatically. The Federal board set 
up by the bill will not and can not function of itself. The 
initiative must be with the farmers themselves, and success or 
failure will depend upon their response. 

I know that in many instances the experience of cooperative 
organizations in the past have been most disastrous, and the 
farmer has been exposed to the selfishness and the greed of 
promoters, who have used the farmers and their organizations 
for their own personal and selfish ends, but under this bill, 
with the advice of a Federal board and advisory groups, fhe 
farmer at all times will have the absolute control of his 
own organization, and under this bill he can work out his 
destiny and obtain that measure of prosperity to which he is 
entitled. 

Adequate funds are provided for and will be available by 
which loans can be obtained by the cooperatives and assist in 
the effective merchandising of all agricultural commodities and 
food products. The money so obtained can be used in the 
acquisition and construction of storage and marketing facili- 
ties for all his commodities and products, either by outright 
purchase, lease, or construction of facilities. Clearing-house 
associations are provided for, and through and by which the 
products of the farm can be distributed in an orderly manner 
and thereby avoid an oversupply in some centers and a lack of 
adequate supply in others, 

I am not entirely hopeful that the benefits under this bill will 
be immediately available, because it will take time to work. out 
the principles of this measure. It will require time for the 
farmers of this Nation to become familiar with its provisions. 
It will require time to organize the numerous cooperative asso- 
ciations that will be needed to fulfill the aims of agriculture 
and obtain the benefits of this measure; but we have now, 
for the first time in seven years of diligent application, discov- 
ered a principle and worked cut a bill that will afford a maxi- 


mum of relief to agriculture. 


The equalization fee in the former agricultural relief bills 
was a great stumbling block and an insurmountable obstacle. 
The principles of the equalization fee have been entirely elimi- 


| nated from this bill, but I believe that its spirit is still alive 


and that in order not only to promote orderly marketing but to 
adequately take care of recurrent surpluses that some similar 
provision may yet have to be resorted to, 
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The stabilization-corporation provision in this measure is one 
of the strongest features of this bill, in my judgment, and a 
great improvement over all other bills, in so far as stabiliza- 
tion is concerned, resting in the fact that the stabilization 
corporations must be set up by the cooperative associations 
themselves, and by and through such corporations the pur- 
chase, storing, and disposing of all agricultural commodities 
can be marketed in an orderly manner. 

In loaning the Federal funds up to $500,000,000 the board is 
limited in its authority exclusively to cooperative marketing 
organizations, and by the latter to be used for the purposes 
set forth in the bill. The Federal board will undoubtedly 
determine the terms and conditions upon which this money will 
be loaned to the cooperative organizations, including the time 
of repayment and the rate of interest and the security necessary 
for the repayment, 

Any farm relief bill to be successful in operation must be 
general in its application and include every agricultural com- 
modity, including those of which we have a recurrent surplus 
as well as those consumed entirely within our own borders and 
no part of which is exported; it should be in possession or 
assured of sufficient capital to enable the producers to market 
all commodities seasonably and with methodical and systematic 
regularity according to demand. This includes capital easily 
and reasonably obtained, so that the farmer can hold his crop, 
or a part of it, until such time as he can profitably dispose of 
it, either in his own or a cooperatively owned warehouse, and 
a cooperative or sympathetic selling agency that will dispose 
of his crop to his advantage. The administration of such a law 
should have as little as possible interference by Government 
officials and should never suffer from the blighting influence 
of bureaucracy; the power of the cooperatives should be exer- 
cised in a manner and to the purpose of restricting abnormal 
production in those commodities in which there is recurrently a 
surplus, 

All of these features and many others beneficial to agriculture 
are embodied in this measure. My own opinion is that we shall 


yet have to, at some future time, so provide that losses, if any, 
incurred in the handling of any product shall fall upon that 
but I honestly hope that that contingency 


particular product ; 
may be averted. 

However, I am not convinced that this bill is all we need to 
give to the farmer the full benefit of his industry. In his speech 
of acceptance the President stressed two other remedial meas- 
ures which will be a part of his plan for suggested farm 
relief. One of these, and full of merit, was the fuller develop 
ment of our inland waterways, with a possible relief to agri- 
culture from the excessive. and burdensome charges imposed 
by our rail carriers, especially those whose commodities are 
produced in the Middle West and Northwest, and upon whom 
the toll is so heavy that in some instances the carrier charges 
absorb the farmers’ entire profit “and then some.” Relief 
from this condition will be necessarily long delayed, because 
channels are not dredged, canals, locks, and dams constructed 
or built in a day or in a decade. But the third remedial ex- 
pedient is within our power to fulfill promptly, and relief in 
that direction can be obtained immedaitely ; and that is, through 
an intelligent and constructive revision of the tariff and an 
increase of tariff duties upon those agricultural commodities 
that clearly need a step up if their profitable production shall 
continue. 

It is not alone the surplus production that has depressed the 
American farm market; and the plight of the American farmer 
is found not entirely in his own overproduction, but is due in 
Some and I believe in large measure to heavy importations 
of similar commodities and substitutes that we can produce in 
this country and of as good or better grade and quality as are 
produced abroad and imported into this country. 

I firmly believe in the truth that the American farmer should 
have exclusive access to and the full control of the American 
market for all those commodities produced in the United States, 
the principle of reciprocity to the contrary notwithstanding. I 
have no sympathy with that group cf manufacturers who self- 
ishly ignore the plight of the farmer for their own advantage; 
for that individual who sanctimoniously prays for farm relief, 
but who is not willing to concede anything that may diminish 
his own profits. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, we are called into extra 
session for the sole purpose of providing relief to agriculture 
in all of these ways, not by one of them, but by all three, and 
it is just as necessary to consider tariff maladjustments as it 
is to provide direct and specific farm relief. The subject of 
the revision of the tariff is not at this moment before us, but 
it will be in a short time, and there is where we can do a full 
measure of justice to agriculture. Just think of it! In 1927 
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we imported in excess of $1,000,000,000 in value of farm com- 
modities! Most of this huge import total was of commodities 
that could have been produced in the United States, and if so 
produced would have relieved the pressure upon the farmer of 
the extraordinary surplus in several commodities. We import 
several hundred million pounds of vegetable oils each year 
that replace articles we can produce in this country. 

In 1927 Minnesota produced more potatoes than any State in 
the Union. In my district there were a number of factories 
equipped to manufacture as high grade of potato starch as is or 
can be produced anywhere in the world. And yet every one 
of those factories stood idle because Germany and other coun- 
tries under favorable-to-them tariff duties imported into the 
United States millions upon millions of pounds of potato starch, 
and thereby deprived the American potato grower of a market 
for his potatoes because his foreign competitor can produce that 
commodity at a less cost than he can on account of cheaper labor, 
lower freight charges, and a reduced standard of living. We 
are not assembled in this extra session to confer benefits upon 
the farmer in foreign countries, nor are we here to add profits 
and opportunity for increased profits to the brokers in farm 
commodities and upon the speculators in farm products. We are 
here to do justice to our own people, our own citizens, and to 
that great body that has carried for years a burden under which 
any other industry would have cracked years ago. 

The bill under discussion, and which we will soon pass, is, 
in my opinion, a measure full of promise and hope, and properly 
supported by agriculture and sympathetically administered by 
the agencies created thereby will elevate agriculture to a plane 
of possible equality with other industry, but unless we have 
adequate relief by adjustment of the tariff rates and duties, 
and that means a substantial increase of duties on many com- 
modities, agriculture will not be on that plane of equality to 
which it is by every economic law and right and reason entitled. 
By the enactment of this bill into law our work is not completed ; 
our responsibility is not fully discharged; our full duty to agri- 
culture is not completely fulfilled until and unless we give to it 
the full protection of that principle of legislation that has made 
this Nation the most prosperous of any and in the benefits of 
which our farmers have not had their full share. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, the price paid the farmers of 
western North Dakota for grain sold at the local elevators on 
April 25, 1929, was 94 cents per bushel for No. 1 northern wheat, 
72 cents for durum, 73 cents for rye, 42 cents for barley, 34 cents 
for oats, and $2.11 for flax. All of these grades were No. 1. 
The average cost of production for wheat and durum in this 
region ranges from $1.25 to $1.35 per bushel for the last year. 
On the same date flour is quoted as selling in the same market 
at $4.10 per hundred pounds. In the consideration of all farm 
relief legislation, it is well to keep in mind the exact prices 
which the farmer gets at his local station, for on them his 
business, whether of profit or loss, must be based. It takes 
very little arithmetic to deduce that there is no “ profit” in 
the business of the farmer at the figures quoted. 

A few years ago the Tariff Commission made an exhaustive 
study of the cost of production of wheat in Canada and the 
United States. The conclusions reached in that investigation 
were that on the average, in the spring-wheat territory, the cost 
of producing a bushel of wheat was 42 cents less in Canada 
than in the United States, and that the tariff should be increased 
to correspond to that figure. Consequently the President set 
the tariff on wheat at 42 cents a bushel. While this duty has 
been of some benefit, no one can seriously contend that this 
tariff has been wholly effective. Without some artificial agency 
no tariff can be fully effective as long as we are producing a 
large surplus crop. 

It is held by our market experts that most of the hard spring 
wheat is used in the domestic market for milling purposes and 
that there is no surplus to export. This statement has never 
been fully verified outside of the milling trade. It is quite safe 
to assume, however, that all of the high-protein hard spring 
wheat is used in making flour for domestic consumption. There- 
fore, with the proper marketing agency it will be quite feasible 
and possible to reflect the full benefits of the 42-cent tariff to 
the producers of that high-quality grain. 

The bill under consideration (H. R. 1) provides for a Federal 
farm board, which through its investigations will be able to de- 
termine and classify the typés of products wholly consumed in 
the home market and of which there is not a surplus as well as 
the surplus crops. Information as to the total amount and 
quality of each product given to the commodity-marketing asso- 
ciations will enable them to obtain a materially higher price for 
the producers. This knowledge, and the backing of a govern- 
mental agency, will give great bargaining power to the farmers’ 
organizations in handling their products. 
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Agriculture has been at a great disadvantage in its production 
for the past 10 years. Interest, taxes, farm machinery, and 
other items that go into the farmer’s expense account rapidly 
mounted during the war and have not come down. The selling 
price for his products has been greatiy reduced. The result is 
he has been operating at a loss, to such an extent that his work- 
ing capital has been seriously impaired... The greatest hard- 
ship has been suffered by farmers raising crops of which there 
has been a surplus. 

The difficulties have been further increased by the develop- 
ment of competition in foreign countries. American capital 
has found a more profitable field abroad than at home. Up 
to date American machinery is shipped to foreign lands and 
sold cheaper than at home. This is especially true of Canada 
and Argentina, our chief grain competitors. Millions of dollars 
of American capital have gone into farming operations in both 
these countries. The effect has been to enable them to under- 
sell us in the markets of wheat, flax, and livestock, lines of 
industry once proudly dominated by the American farmer in 
the world’s markets. In the case of flax and livestock they 
are even encroaching upon the domestic market. 

No legislation can save the present body of American farm- 
ers which does not provide a system of marketing which will 
give them the average cost of production plus a profit. In 
the fight for farm relief during the past eight years it has 
been my contention that Congress should do this for agricul- 
ture. We have done it for industry and finance as a matter 
of expediency following the war. We should do no less for 
the farmer, becavse no group of our population suffered the 
losses that farmers did during the readjustment period. Of 
necessity, legislation of this nature might be considered tem- 
porary, involving a three to five year period. If passed, it 
would place the farmers in better position to then set up their 
own cooperative and stabilizing organizations, as contemplated 
in the bill under consideration. 

I shall vote for this bill, believing it to be the only type of 
farm-relief legislation that can be passed. I do not believe that 
it does all that ought to be done for agriculture. Its remedial 
effects will not be immediate. In the long run I think it will 
be of vast benefit to the farmer, if it be administered by a 
sympathetic board. To my mind the enactment of a farm 
relief bill, after a struggle of eight years, marks a big and 
important step in the recognition of the rights of agriculture. 
Other aids, such as the tariff, freight rates, and so forth, must 
follow. In my judgment President Hoover is to be com- 
mended for so promptly redeeming his campaign pledges to 
call Congress into special session to deal with the agricultural 
problem. It is now up to Congress to do its part. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I consider this bill clearly 
in consonance with the mandate of the people to Mr. President 
Hoover in the last election and I shall support it as being the 
best bill thus far evolved in the course of the years of agita- 
tion for agricultural relief. It omits those features of former 
bills to which -I objected as probably hurtful to the cotton 
farmer and contains provisions that, if properly executed, may 
be of great benefit to that industry, and I am glad to support 
it and feel hopeful of its beneficial effect. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of these remarks 
is to take issue on an important question of legislative intent 
with a statement made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCHELOE] and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] 
in reply to questions put to them by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] as to whether the Sherman antitrust law 
applies to the so-called stabilization corporations contemplated 
to be created by the farm bill. 

The substance of the reply of both of these men to that in- 
quiry was that the Sherman law would apply to the stabilization 
corporation “if it attempts to unduly enhance prices to the dis- 
tress of the consumers.” 

While I attempted to obtain recognition immediately for the 
purpose of expressing my serious doubts as to the correctness of 
that construction, and my conviction that they were wrong, 
there were so many seeking recognition for the purpose of offer- 
ing amendments that by the time I could be reached it was so 
late in the afternoon that I did not want to delay further a vote 
on the bill. 

A very important question was raised by Mr. Luce and it 
deserves consideration. I do not want the Recorp to show that 
all of the House feels that the Sherman antitrust law would 
apply to the activities of the stabilization corporation; neither 
do I believe that upon second thought the two very able and 
distinguished gentlemen who took that position yesterday would 
adhere to it. 

One of the very purposes of the farm bill specifically empha- 
sized in the report is that of exempting farm producers from 
the operations of various restraining laws in so far as market- 
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ing their products are concerned. I quote the following from 
page 6 of the report: 


Next, we propose not only to duplicate all of the machinery that 
industry enjoys in marketing—not only to furnish capital for this 
machinery, but also to give to agriculture a new kind of organization 
which industry neither has nor under existing laws would be permitted 
to have. This is what is called the stabilization corporation. As we 
have shown, it is impossibie for agriculture to control its production 
and against the public interest that it should attempt to control it to 
the extent that industry can so control. 
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Nothing can be plainer than the foregoing language. It spe- 
cifically shows the intent of the bill that formation of an entity 
similar to the stabilization corporation in other lines of industry 
would be prohibited by the antitrust laws. Why, the very pur- 
pose of permitting the stabilization corporation is that trade 
may be controlled and restrained and that prices may be en- 
hanced. It, in fact, contemplates the very possibility, and I 
would suggest the aim, of a monopoly in so far as the one 
commodity handled by the corporation is concerned. 

I quote again from page 7 of the report, which further ampli- 
fies the position taken in the former quotation: 


In addition to the financing and to the stabilization corporation and 
to the farm board, none of which have been paralleled in legislation for 
any other industry, we are proposing a practically complete exemption 
to the organizations of agriculture from the operation of the antitrust 
and monopoly statutes. Upon this point particularly we anticipate a 
considerable crigicism from the nonagricultural sections. We believe, 
however, that this exemption is justified on two main grounds: First, 
that the nature of agriculture is such that control of production can 
not be achieved as easily as in industry, if, indeed, it can be achieved at 
all. With 6,000,000 men engaged in independent farming operations, the 
probability of successful monopoly to the public injury is very slight. 
In the second place, if as a Nation we wish and need a production 
safely in excess of our minimum needs, we must give to the farmer some 
off-setting advantages in the control of his prices and marketing that 
we refuse to all other forms of industry. Unprecedented as this is, we 
therefore strongly recommend its adoption. 


I submit that there is nothing whatsoever in the bill which 
would 4varrant any construction to the effect that the stabiliza- 
tion corporation would be subject to some of the provisions of 
the antitrust acts, but not to others. If such were the intent, it 
would have to be set out plainly in order to be so construed. 
The remarks of many during the debate plainly showed that 
they did not regard the antitrust laws as applicable to a stabili- 
zation corporation. 

An even more conclusive answer jndicating the lack of merit 
in such contention would seem to be the fact that “ undue en- 
hancement of prices to the distress of the consumers” is not 
set out in any of the antitrust acts as a violation of the law. 
What is prohibited by the antitrust laws are contracts, combina- 
tions in the form of trusts or otherwise, or conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade or commerce. It matters not whether such con- 
tracts, conspiracies, or what not enhance prices or affect them 
in any way. The combination itself is unlawful. 

Subdivision C of section 6 gives the stabilization corporation 
a mandate to attempt to secure profits on the products pur- 
chased. It does not in any way tend to limit those profits. It 
simply provides that the corporation “shall not withhold any 
commodity from the domestic market if the prices thereof have 
become unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to demestic Ccon- 
sumers.” All this does is that Congress says that when the 
prices become duly enhanced the corporation must not withhold 
the commodity from the domestic market. 

It seems to me that the real control for the enforcement of 
this provision laid down in the bill is the power given to the 
board to control the loans which it makes to the stabilization 
corporations. The board will doubtless retain power to call 
its loans in accordance with the provisions of the law and 
regulations that may be adopted under it. I submit that such 
power together with moral suasion that the board might bring 
to bear at any time, as well as the fact that the management of 
every stabilization corporation would know that it could not 
abuse a power it might temporarily have, for if it did, the 
next application for a loan would be denied is ample for the 
purpose intended. I submit that all of these factors were the 
ones which the agricultural committee must have had in mind 
when they drafted this bill as being thoroughly effective to pre- 
vent such corporation from in any way “gouging” the con- 
sumers. 

I seriously doubt, however, whether the most ardent proponent 
of this bill believes for a minute that the plan proposed will ever 
prove so successful in the case of any commodity that the cor- 
poration could, even if it should desire, force prices to such a 
point as to cause distress to consumers. 
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In any event, it was my judgment in voting for the bill that 
the Sherman antitrust law can in no way apply to the stabiliza- 
tion corporation; that the intent to exempt it is shown through- 
out the structure of the bill and by the carefully prepared report 
thereon; that it is impossible to exempt the corporation from 
the general terms of the antitrust act, and then by tference 
assume that there might be a prosecution under it upon some 
feature, such as undue enhancement of price, causing distress 
to consumers which is not even set out in the antitrust acts as 
any of the elements entering into a violation thereof. 

As already stated, practically every violation under the anti- 
trust laws contemplates a combination or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or commerce. The only practical exception thereto is 
a monopoly, but a benevolent monopoly which might not in any 
way increase prices but which would in fact decrease the price 
is just as guilty as one which may increase the price. Not only 
that, but any attempt to monopolize any part of such trade or 
commerce among the several States is also a violation. 

In this bill, however, we not only encourage such attempts but 


we provide loans out of the Federal Treasury for the purpose, so | 


I submit that the intent to exempt the corporation entirely from 
the provisions of the antitrust act is plain and that the rights 
of the consumers are intended to be protected otherwise ; namely, 
by the control which the farm board itself will always have over 
these corporations. It is to be remembered that they can not 
even be recognized as stabilization corporations without the 
consent of the board. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members of Congress, 
the message of the President of the United States to this Con- 
gress is a comprehensive statement of the farm situation which 
should challenge the attention of every thoughtful citizen. 

EXAMPLE OF INDUSTRY 

The 180,000 industrial institutions in the United States are 
highly organized. Mass-production methods, reduction of over- 
head in production and distribution is the order of the day in 
industry. In many cases—oil, for example—industry has cre- 
ated a complete chain of operation from the production of the 
raw material to the manufacturer, advertising, and direct sale 
of its finished product. This has been brought about in trade 
associations. 

There has been a great elimination of middlemen in some 
industries and the reduction of their share of profits in many 
others. Speculation in these industries is greatly lessened; 


and finally, despite growing control of markets, prices to the 
consumer have been reduced through lower overhead costs and 
the lessening of the number of hands through whom the prod- 
uct must pass on its way to the markets. 

If these things have succeeded in industry, they will succeed 
in agriculture, to the effect that the farmer will receive a 
larger part of the dollar which the consumer pays for his 


goods. The greatest differences are those in production. The 
Same farmer can produce a great variety of products through 
a diversification of crops, where a factory depends upon a 
single product. It must not be overlooked for a moment that 
the small farm and its proprietor is the backbone of our 
Nation. Mass production or corporate production in agricul- 
ture must be avoided. 


COMMODITY ORGANIZATION 


Different commodities can not be handled or marketed in 
the same way. Each has its own peculiar needs. Commodity 
organization is, therefore, the only practical basis for market- 
ing. Farmer control is absolutely essential. Without it you 
could never bring the farmers together and could not retain 
their support and cooperation unless they are a part of the con- 
trolling power in this great industry. 

Each standard farm commodity should be organized as a 
separate, independent, commercial unit, controlled and oper- 
ated by its producers. Effective marketing requires centralized 
control, There must be some recognized authority overlook- 
ing the entire field, regulating distribution, directing sales, 
empowered to speak and act for the producers as a whole—a 
commodity marketing board, representing the entire commodity 
which it represents. 

Operations extending over all this country and abroad can 
not be confined by State lines or be dependent upon local au- 
thority. Eighty per cent of farm products enter into interstate 
or foreign commerce. 

No system will be continually effective or prove a permanent 
solution of this problem unless it is founded and conducted on 
sound business principles in accordance with modern com- 
mercial practice, Any legislation will fail of its full effective 
hess unless it enlists, as this plan does, the active participation 
and hearty cooperation of the 6,000,000 farmers of America. 

If, in place of the present haphazard methods of selling and 
distributing farm products, with farmers selling singly or: in 
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small groups, at the mercy of dealers and speculators, we can 
establish a great and powerful farm marketing system, each 
commodity controlled by its producers, and all coordinating with 
a Federal farm board, it will do more to stabilize agriculture 
and place farming permanently on a paying basis than all 
other schemes that can be devised. 

SUPERVISION NECESSARY 

Without Government help it is impossible to expect that 
6,000,000 farmers of America, who are producing 80 varieties 
of crops, become organized in such a way that they can market 
their products to advantage. Only through large-scale market- 
ing can we reduce overhead costs and eliminate the waste. The 
farmers of America must continue to own their own business 
and, through proper organizations within their own ranks, 
market their own products. The bill under consideration pro- 
poses that as many farmers as will in each community unite in 
cooperatives as a means of handling and storing their respective 
products. The bill will permit loans to these cooperatives in 
practically an unlimited amount at a rate to be fixed by the 
board. Loans for equipment may be for a period of 20 years 
and for 80 per cent of the value of the equipment, but loans will 
not be made to construct unnecessary duplication of equipment. 

STABILIZATION CORPORATION 

The cooperatives as a selling agency shall form a stabiliza- 
tion corporation which shall in final analysis serve as the agent 
for the cooperatives in selling. The farmer will take his grain 
to the elevator and receive a substantial part of the current 
price in cash and a certificate for the balance of the price. The 
stabilization corporation, if it should become necessary, will 
act as the sole agent in selling the product, and thus will pre 
vent gluts and famines in the market and will sell in an orderly 
way. 

The responsibility of the farmer will be to take an active 
part in his local cooperative, which will be under the super- 
vision of the Federal farm board, thus insuring the highest 
possible business efficiency. By the cooperatives for each com- 
munity working together through the stabilization corporation 
sales can be concentrated in one agency, products will be 
stored at convenient points, and thus a great saving, including 
unnecessary transportation, will be made. The board will be 
directly responsible to the President of the United States and 
its chairman can be removed at the pleasure of the President. 

MERIT OF PLAN 

This plan of organization offers no subsidy. It requires no 
elaborate machinery, imposes no tax upon the farmers, and 
contains no economic unsoundness. It furnishes the capital 
upon which agriculture can organize to own and control its own 
business. It embraces all agriculture without assuming control 
over the farmer. It contemplates the stabilization of prices. 
It requires the initiative of all action by the farmers through 
their own organizations. 

This bill will certainly work a great advantage to the Ameri- 
can farmer, because it will give him the advantage of the price 
that the consumer is now paying for his products less a reason- 
able and necessary cost for distribution. 

This alone, however, is not the sole cause of the farmers’ 
troubles at the present time. Local taxes have doubled and in 
some cases trebled since 1920. Work animals have been re- 
placed in many instances by mechanical appliances, thereby 
decreasing the consumption of farm products. Railway rates 
have necessarily increased. There has been a growth of compe- 
tition in the world markets from countries that have cheaper 
labor and more nearly virgin soils. Since 1910 the production 
of the American farms has increased 30 per cent. Of course, to 
pay a bonus or debenture upon increased production will only 
aggravate the situation. An effective tariff upon agricultural 
products will not only protect the farmer but will stimulate him 
to diversify his crops, for the American farmer must have the 
benefit of the American market, and by the protective tariff the 
American consumer should be forced to use the product of the 
American farmer. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, for the past six years or more our 
country has been confronted with a so-called serious problem— 
agriculture relief. Is this problem as serious as it has been 
pictured, or is it a political travesty staged for the edification 
of the populace of the Nation by a few principals, who have 
hoodwinked a minority of those who earn their livelihood by 
taking from the soil products that are actual necessities to the 
existence of human life into believing that through fhe medium 
of legislation benefits could be accrued that weuld enhance the 
profits of their industry? 

The question of farm relief has been flaunted in our faces 
for such a length of time that it has become monotonous not 
only to the consumers but to the farmers themselves. The 
President, fulfilling a pledge he made to the voters of this great 
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Nation prior to his election last November, has called the 
Congress into extraordinary session for the primary purpose 
of offering some definite plan of relief for those engaged in the 
agriculture industry. We now have under consideration a bill 
purporting to carry out that mandate. In actuality, does this 
measure offer a sound solution to the difficulties of the farmer? 
If the question was put to me personally, I would say no. 
Sven the Members of this House who have the honor to rep- 
resent farming districts hesitate to put their stamp of approval 
upon this legislation for the reason they do not believe that by 
its enactment the interests of their constituents would be 
protected or that their difficulties would be relieved to any great 
extent. 

Only yesterday the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
in answer to queries directed to him, stated on the floor of this 
House that he did not believe it is in the power of anybody to 
prevent overproduction, and that he doubted that there is any 
way in which it can be prevented under any law that may be 
passed in this Congress. He stated further that it is beyond the 
power of the producer and it is beyond the power of Congress to 
do it. The gentleman from Iowa no doubt is correct in his state- 
ments, since he has received the advice of many who have had 
wide experience in the varied branches of agriculture, who ap- 
peared before his committee upon request; therefore he is in a 
position to offer the truth of the facts. On yesterday when the 
equalization fee—the pet feature of the two farm relief bills that 
have already passed the House and Senate only to be vetoed by 
a Republican President—was presented as an amendment to the 
present bill, the proponents of this feature in the former bills 
were opposed to including it in the present measure; therefore 
the amendment was set aside as being not germaine to the bill. 

We are now experiencing one of the greatest farces ever per- 
petrated upon any nation as the result of efforts to legislate 
what we shall drink. Do we propose to duplicate this tragedy 
by legislating what we are to eat and the price we are to pay 
for same through the medium of the cooperative marketing 
plan? 

My constituency consists primarily of consumers of agricul- 
ural products rather than producers of these commodities ; there- 
fore I am opposed to any price-fixing legislation that has for its 
purpose the raising of the price which the consumer will have 
to pay. I am also opposed to the centralization of power as 
proposed in this bill, as it has a tendency to promote a bureau- 
cratic form of government. 

As I stated before, the primary purpose of the special session 
of the Congress was to offer some tangible plan of relief for the 
farmer. Should you pass this particular bill and it later becomes 
a law the farmer will receive for his untiring patience a beautiful 
flow of the English language, which will mean nothing, and he 
will be forced to continue in his present environments with his 
dream of relief shattered to the winds and the thought that at 
some future date his needs will actually be cared for. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the confusion resulting 
from the offering of so many amendments to the so-called farm 
relief bill (H. R. 1), the Members of the House have no doubt 
overlooked incorporating into this bill some desirable features. 
I have been strongly tempted myself to offer an amendment re- 
quiring the President, when he appoints the members of the 
Federal farm board, to recognize specifically certain farm prod- 
ucts by appointing as members of the board farmers who grow 
and deal in certain farming commodities. 

I have especially in mind the great tobacco industry of our 
country. There should be appointed on the board by the Presi- 
dent some outstanding farmer who understands the problems of 
the tobacco grower. I wish to call attention to the Members 
of this honorable body to the fact that tobacco pays into the 
Treasury a large sum of money, and that this amount is con- 
stantly increasing, and, in my opinion, will continue to increase. 
For this reason, if for no other, the tobacco grower should re- 
ceive favorable consideration at the hands of our Government. 

For years the tobacco growers of Kentucky have been trying 
to solve their own problems. I know of no other farming in- 
dustry in our country which has so consistently endeavored to 
get on a sound basis as the tobacco industry. Many women and 
men in my State of Kentucky have given of their strength and 
intellect, freely, in efforts to stabilize the orderly marketing of 
tobacco. 

This fact, coupled with the Government’s direct interest in the 
revenue derived from tobacco, is, in my mind, a compelling argu- 
ment why a farmer who grows tobacco should be on the Fed- 
eral farm board, so both the Government’s interests and the 
interests of the tobacco grower will receive from the board a 
most sympathetic and intelligent consideration. 

The bill we will pass in this body will go to the Senate for 
their action. Doubtless the Senate will make many changes in 
the bill. It will then be necessary for the bill to go to confer- 
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ence. I trust the committee appointed by the House to represent 
this body at that conference will insist that provision be made 
to recognize specifically the tobacco growers of our country. 

I heartily approve of the efforts being made by the adminis- 
tration to solve our farm problems. The present bill is un- 
doubtedly a step in the right direction. For this reason I give it 
my support, notwithstanding I believe it should be amended so 
as to assure a representative on the board who will be interested 
in the particular problems of the tobacco grower. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, after seven years of diligent 
effort the members of the Committee on Agriculture have given 
us a bill, economically sound and workable, designed to reestab- 
lish the independence and prosperity of agriculture in the United 
States. While it is in no sense a cure-all for low prices or a 
panacea for agricultural distress, this legislation, intelligently 
and sympathetically administered by the agencies it creates, and 
supported by a sensible adjustment of tariff rates, will go far 
to relieve the burdens upon agriculture and to place it on a 
plane of equality with other industries that have made lesser 
contributions to our national well-being. 

The passage of this bill is imminent; our thoughts now turn 
to its successful administration when enacted into law, and it 
will be found that the same legislators, representatives of farm 
organizations, economists, and practical farmers who rendered 
yeoman service in analyzing the ailments from which agriculture 
is suffering and in evolving a plan for their relief will aid in 
making the farmer familiar with its provisions and in the execu- 
tion of the plan that will insure him a fair return upon his hard 
toil and invested capital. 

Among those who have manifested a deep and sincere interest 
in the problems of the American agriculturist and who have 
made valuable contributions toward their solution is Dr. Jacob 
G. Lipman, dean of agriculture at Rutgers University and di- 
rector of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J. One of the world’s greatest soil chemists and 
agronomists, he has established practical contacts with the 
American farmer and is anxious to see enacted and adminis- 
tered legislation that will enable him to control the commodities 
he produces, to determine in a material degree the prices at 
which they shall be sold, and to market them in an orderly 
manner. 

I have asked Doctor Lipman for an analysis of the bill before 
us, setting out its fundamental provisions and offering sugges- 
tions upon their application. I am pleased to submit this for 
the information of Members of Congress. 


1. It is proposed to stabilize commerce in and marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities that find their way into interstate and foreign 


trade. This stabilization is to be accompanied by: 

(a) The organization of new cooperative associations and the strength- 
ening of those already in existence. 

(b) The establishment and financing of a national farm-marketing 
system, 

(c) The preventing and controlling of agricultural surpluses. 

2. The ways and means proposed for reaching these objectives are: 

(a) A farm marketing board with a suitable personnel to carry on 
administrative, technical, and agricultural extension activities, 

(b) The creation of advisory commodity committees. 

(c) The promotion of agricultural organizations that are to make 
more effective various marketing enterprises. ; 

(d) The investigation of market conditions in the United States 
and in foreign countries. 

(e) The creation of an advisory service for agricultural producers 
and the furnishing of information concerning market conditions, needs, 
and trends, 

(f) The planning of a program of agricultural development. 

(g) The making of loans whose purpose it will be to assist with 
the following: 

(1) Effective merchandising. 

(2) Storage. 

(8) Clearing house associations. 

(4) The extension of membership in cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations. 

(h) The creation of machinery for insuring prices of agricultural 
commodities. 

(i) The organization of stabilized corporations. 

3. In dealing with the above we should bear in mind certain essential 
facts. These may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(a) Marketing can not well be detached from producticn, since quality, 
quantity, production costs, and location of any agricultural commodity 
must directly influence the marketing of such commodities. It may be 
truly said that the last step in production is the first step in marketing. 

(b) Any effort to increase the net profits to the producer must reckon 
with decreasing production costs, increasing market prices, or both. 

(c) In some agricultural regions production costs are much higher 
than they are in others. Hence, the economic fallacy of price fixing. 
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In the long run the production of agricultural commodities must bear 
some reasonable relation to national and international economic needs 
and policies, 


(d) It is obvious that the most satisfactory and effective measures | 


for increasing net profits to the producer should be based on more 
economic production, processing, and marketing rather than on increased 
costs to the consumer, 

(e) Any attempt to reduce production and distribution costs must 
take into account certain limiting factors whose removal is highly 
desirable. 

(f) These limiting factors are: 

(1) Competition, both domestic and foreign, in which lower costs of 
land, labor, and transportation would unfairly react on the economic 
and social status of some of our agricultural regions. For this reason 
it is important that we develop an effective national land utilization 
policy. 

(2) The production costs of any agricultural commodity include the 
cost of the land, its productive power, and the carrying charges which 
it must bear, such as taxes, assessments, water rights, etc. 

They include the cost of raw materials required for the growing of 
crops such as seeds, tilage. implements, feeding stuffs, fertilizer, lime, 
shelter for farm animals, mechanical power, etc. In so far as import 
duties, cooperative buying, the superior or inferior quality of such raw 
materials have a bearing on production costs, they should be dealt with 
accordingly. 

They include labor costs, the source of labor, its trend, its transfer 
from one region to another, its housing, its standards of living, ete. 

They also included managerial skill and the supply of properly 
trained men who could deal efficiently with agricultural production 
problems. 

(3) There is convincing evidence at hand that we have come to a 
point where intensification of production would be economically expe- 
dient and desirable. We should aim toward increasing onr yields per 
acre in such fashion as to give to the producers a greater net profit 
per acre. In trying to attain this purpose we must develop a pro- 
gram that would permit us to remove various limiting factors that are 
now in the way of higher yield levels. Among these limiting factors 
there should be included the water resources of our soils, both from 
the standpoint of under and over supply. They should include soil 
acidity, the presence of so-called toxic salts or other injurious material, 
the inadequate supply of organic matter, and the lack of available plant 
food. This will naturally lead to the consideration of the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers from the point of view of their source, composition, 
costs, and suitability for different crops. It will also lead to the con- 
sideration of tillage and tillage implements as means toward higher 
production levels. It will lead to the consideration of sources of agri- 
cultural seeds, their quality, and their significance in any scheme of 
more intensive production. It will lead to systematic efforts toward 
improving by selection and breeding the value of our agricultural crops, 
It will lead to the protection of our crops against insects, plant dis- 
eases, and animals. 

It is common knowledge that there is much food of inferior quality 
shipped from our farms. It is also well known that the composition of 
crops and hence their food or industrial value is affected by the condi- 
tions under which they are grown. Keeping and shipping qualities are 
important factors in determining whether the producer is to receive 
satisfactory returns on his crop. Hence, organizations of producers 
should, under the terms of the proposed act, stabilize the quality as 
well as the marketing of their commodities. 

Since the beginning of the present century, much progress has been 
made in salvaging agricultural products that formerly represented a 
total waste. Improved methods of processing, including canning, dry- 
ing, preserving, etc, have enabled agriculture to save tremendous 
values which are being shared with the consumer. There is much 
room for further progress in developing the more effective utilization 
of the products of the soil. It should be remembered, particularly, that 
our industries will look to agriculture to an increasing extent for raw 
materials such as starches, fats, celluloses, proteins, organic acids, 
etc. Hence, any effective agricultural program should leave room 
for an increasing supply of raw materials for our industries. This will 
raise the question concerning crop specialization in some areas and 
crop diversification in other areas. Altogether, therefore, a national 
agricultural program will need to include adequate local programs and 
policies. 

(g) Efforts to remove the various limiting factors noted above to 
the end that production may be intensified and the net profits for any 
given agricultural area increased must be based on the following: 

(1) A sound land utilization policy. 

(2) The restoring to Federal, State, county, and municipal ownership 
land areas required for the production of timber, for controlling floods, 
for protecting potable waters, for playgrounds, game preserves, and game 
sanctuaries. The Federal and State Governments should outline and 
carry out a program of reforestation whereby so-called marginal and 
submarginal land incapable of supporting a prosperous agriculture 
should be set aside for the production of timber and for the other 
purposes named above, A program of this nature will not merely 
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provide for the purposes just indicated, but would also prevent 


| marginal farmers who naturally drift to marginal land to interfere 


with the proper returns from eificient land farmed by efficient producers. 

There are certain areas of land which should be maintained in 
permanent pasture since their topography is such as to expose them 
to serious damage by erosion when they are not protected by an 
adequate plant cover. It will be a fairly simple matter to indfcate 
from the information already at hand what areas in the United States 
should be reserved for the growing of trees and what areas for the 
growing of grasses and other forage crops. The development of our 
livestock industry should then be based on the proposed adjustments 
in land utilization. 

(3) Provision should be made for far-reaching cooperation among 
regional groups. For instance, the dairy farmers of the Eastern States 
could contract with livestock farmers in the Middle Western States or 
some of the far Western States for a supply of dairy animals to serve 
as replacements in the dairy herds. The same dairymen could contract 
with grain growers in other regions of the United States to supply them 
with feeding stuffs for the animals. A group of farmers in one region 
could contract with a group of farmers in another region to supply them 
with agricultural seeds, nursery stock, breeding animals, etc. 

(4) There is reason to believe that we shall see in the coming years 
a stronger trend toward the industrialization of agriculture. If such 
industrialization be effective, it must provide not for the development of 
corporation farming but for such large-scale production that would per- 
mit the investor, the manager, and the laborer to share in the profits 
derived from the enterprise. Accordingly, the proposed farm board 
should include in its program one or more large-scale farming enter- 
prises where a suitable beginning may be made in the direction just 
noted, 

(5) On many of our farms the time of the operator, of members of 
his family, and of his employees is not fully and effectively utilized. 
Under such conditions the income of the farmer must, of necessity, re- 
main relatively low. It is essential that sound national agricultural 
programs and policies should be so planned and carried out as to permit 
the most effective use of the labor resources of our farms. This will 
include not only human labor but also animal, engine, and eleciric- 
motor Jabor. In some of the European countries the problem has been 
more or less satisfactorily solved by provision for winter employment in 
forests or in manufacturing establishments in which sugars, starches, 
dextrine, organic acids, alcohols, rayon, artificial leather, fertilizers, and 
other products are manufactured or processed. The program of the pro- 
posed farm board should assign an important place to this factor in our 
future agricultural development. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, it is plain that one of the out- 
standing features of the agricultural situation is the spread 
between the price the farmer receives for his crops and the 
price the consumer pays. This is said to be due to a disorderly 
marketing system. Out of every $3 the consumer pays at his 
door the farmer receives only $1. Two dollars is used up by the 
speculator, the middleman, the distributor, and in carrying 
charges. Our problem, then, is to provide for a marketing sys- 
tem that will cut down the cost of distribution, apply some of 
the saving to a reduction of cost to the consumer, and add to 
what the farmer receives. It is proposed by this bill, among 
other things, to set up an independent board to encourage coop- 
erative marketing, discourage overproduction, and to coordinate 
and direct the business of farming. 

This bill is the nearest approach to an economically sound 
measure to accomplish the desired result that has been pre- 
sented. Let us trust that through the natural application of its 
provisions the farmer may eventually receive more and the con- 
sumer pay less. If that be the result, then we have taken one 
important step in the solution of a problem that has been one of 
the most troublesome with which Congress has had to deal in a 
generation. 

There are some observations that may well be made so far as 
New England is concerned. Our people are deeply interested in 
a right solution of the problem. Our money has been going out 
into the West and the South by the hundreds of millions to 
finance the business of farming in those sections. No money 
has been coming in from other sections to help finance our farm- 
ers, save that which has been loaned by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The farmers in the sections financed by our money 
are in direct competition with our own. We have denied to our 
farmers the lifeblood of industry and at the same time freely 
extended it to these other farmers, our competitors, who are 
practically compelling us to buy their products when we should 
be producing them at home. Vermont people have millions upon 
millions of dollars invested in the “land of foreclosures” we 
have heard so much about on the floor of the House. If a small 
portion of the money we have sent to the West and the South 
had been put to work at home where foreclosures are seldom 
heard of, we would have no farm problem in New England. 

The reason is obvious. We have natural farming advantages. 
In no part of the Nation is land more productive. In Vermont, 
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for instance, we can raise more corn per acre and of greater 
value than the corn-producing State of Iowa; more wheat per 
acre and of greater value per acre than the great wheat- 
producing States of the Northwest; more oats and barley per 
acre than almost any other State of the country. We have 
maintained this relative productivity for more than 50 years 
according to the records. We are near to the consuming mar- 
kets of the East. Yet our farmers are buying the grains they 
use of the western farmer, with all of the profits of the middle- 
man, the speculator, the distributor, and carrying charges added. 
Our farmers should be in a position to raise their own grain 
from their own lands, free from the intervening profits to 
others and exorbitant freight rates. We are helping to finance 
the western farmer, providing a market for his products, and 
contributing liberally to the income of transportation companies. 
The burden is too great. 

There are some things aside from what is contemplated by 
this bill that can be done to help our farmers. We are in 
direct competition with the Canadian farmer, who can produce, 
pay the present duties, and compete successfully in our mar- 
kets. Take three of our products for illustration: We can 
produce cream, maple sugar, and hay in abundance. During the 
11-month period of 1928 ending with November 30 there came 
from Canada through our two Vermont ports of entry alone 
1,892,982 gallons of cream, of the value of $2,773,170; 3,655,220 
pounds of maple sugar, of the value of $583,585; 40,445 tons of 
hay, of the value of $345,690. The greater portion of these 
products should have been produced by the farmers of New 
England. In my State thousands of acres of hay went un- 
harvested last year because of lack of markets. The rates of 
duty on each of these products should be increased to cover the 
difference between the cost of production here and abroad. 

Our farm lands are paying more than their fair proportion 
of local taxes. This burden has been a constantly increasing 
one and is not based on ability to pay. There never was a 
time when the farmer was so troubled to meet his taxes as at 
the present, There should be a more equitable adjustment of 
the tax burden. 

The Federal Government should start a new policy of recla- 
mation for New England, where, according to former Secre- 
tary of the Interior Work, several millions of acres of once 
tilled land have gone back to pasturage. Referring to Ver- 
mont, he stated that hundreds of thousands of acres had been 
lost to agriculture through nonuse. This is the natural result 
of the investment of our money in the agriculture of other 
sections. 

In commenting on this proposed new policy of reclamation he 
said: 

We must begin again in the East, as did our forefathers, not to con- 
quer the land, wreak a living from it and abandon it but to resume it. 
Reclamation for a growing nation of 110,000,000 people should from 
now on include the recapture and restoration of lost soil fertility. Be- 
ginning in the East to feed the great cities it has built and spreading 
west, following the necessity for it. The major portion of the untilled 
land in the East is susceptible to being reclaimed. Much of it only 
waits the plow. 


The present policy of reclamation is to reclaim limited areas 
in the West under prescribed regulations. For this work the 
Government has already advanced $200,000,000. The proposed 
new policy will go far to help New England agriculturally, It 
may be urged that such a policy means an increase in pro- 
duction. If that increased production is at a profit much will 
be added to the wealth of the communities where the crops are 
raised and a greater measure of prosperity will result. 

The maintenance of our present rural communities and the 
building up of others is a duty that rests upon us. Rural com- 
munities are the strength of America. In this work capital 
owes just as much of a duty as does the individual. The duty 
resting on capital should cause its help to be given where it 
will do the greatest amount of good for the greatest number of 
people and at the same time be safe. This will encourage a 
stronger faith in our home business, in our own people, in our 
home communities, 

Some of the remedies referred to must be applied by the local 
authorities, some by the State and others by the Nation. Give 
our farm products proper protection, keep sufficient of our 
money working at home, equalize the burdens of taxation, en- 
courage our farmers to produce grains needed for their own 
use, establish a new policy of reclamation, and New England 
agriculture will prosper. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, it is to me a source of happiness 
that my very first vote as a Member of Congress should be cast 
for a measure that is intended to promote the economic freedom 
and independence of the American farmer. 
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I was raised on a farm. I am acquainted with 2-shovel 
plows and stone bruises and husking pegs and boots hardened 
and creased by the weather until they resemble instruments of 
torture, and I know the sensation caused when chapped and 
bleeding hands contact with frozen ears of corn. I know how 
the farmer suffers by the rigors of winter and the blights of 
summer; I know how all of the perversities of fate seem at 
times to conspire to break his spirit; I know how reverses chill 
his ambition and play on his heartstrings. All of my life I 
have seen him impaled on the poignant end of economie disad- 
vantages, and God knows I am glad to be to-day in a position 
to help him. 

When it became known that I favored the pending farm re- 
lief bill I was beset by crépe hangers, some of whom said: 
“You represent an urban district. How does it come that you 
are interested in this bill?” 

The shortsightedness of these friends amazed me. It is true 
that the seventh Indiana district is nine-tenths urban, but In- 
dianapolis is the capital and center of a great agricultural 
State. Its prosperity is basically founded on two _ pillars— 
agriculture and industry. When the agricultural sections of 
the State prosper all roads lead to Indianapolis; the farmers 
throng to the great city to barter and exchange; they patronize 
its busy marts and fill its financial arteries with the lifeblood 
of commerce. When depression and despair rule the farms of 
Indiana, when the specter of want stalks among the waving 
fields of wheat and corn, this inflow is cut off from the capital 
city and Indianapolis suffers to the extent it is dependent upon 
the cultivation of the soil. For this reason, if for no other, as 
the true representative of Indianapolis, I would bé for this 
bill if there were not a square foot of tiilable land in my 
district. 

Then I was told that if I, in my situation, should vote for 
this bill I might be accused of being a demagogue; that I 
might be suspected of trying to warm up to the farmers for 
reasons not wholly benevolent and unselfish. That kind of talk 
fills me with disgust. What do I care if people accuse me of 
demagoguery, when it is not true? I have noticed that when 
public men seek, ever so honestly, to do something for the 
farmers they are “ demagogues,” but when they seek to bind 
and enslave the farmer with the cruel thongs of special privilege 
they are not demagogues at all. In the latter case I suppose 
they are patriots. 

And then I was advised by some practical politicians that, as 
a Democrat, I ought to be against this measure because in all 
probability the scheme embodied in the bill will not work and 
its unsuccessful operation will cause a revulsion of popular 
feeling, and I ought to vote against the bill and put myself in 
a position to profit politically by the rebound. I was stupefied 
to think that any one would seek to reconcile me to a motive as 
base as that, and I hope that those who advanced the proposi- 
tion will some time learn that whether my career as a public 
servant is to be short or long; whether I ride the waves of 
popular applause or encounter the storms of obloquy I will be 
guided always and in all things by my judgment and my con- 
science. 

In certain respects this bill does not meet my expectations. 
It was this or nothing, and I chose this. I think it could have 
been improved by incorporating principles of farm relief pro- 
posed by some of my Indianapolis constituents, but the door was 
closed against amendments and we were confronted by the stern 
reality of accepting this bill or getting no legislation. After 
years of discussion and agitation a general farm relief bill is 
about to pass Congress. It is a good start; nothing more. It 
opens the way to a vast uncharted sea of experimentation, but 
we have the comforting assurance that it can be made more and 
more workable and more and more effective in the fullness of 
time, as experience suggests amendments. 

This bill will not accomplish the impossible. There is no 
magic in its provisions. It contains no mysterious alchemy to 
transmute the farmer’s destitution into gold. It is not an 
Aladdin's lamp. I think that improvement of agricultural con- 
ditions under its operation will come much more slowly than 
most persons anticipate. The task is gigantic. But that there 
will be a gradual, steady gain in the farmer’s economic position 
I am convinced. This bill will introduce business methods into 
the chaos of agriculture. It will help in the creation of orderly 
marketing processes. It will foster and build up the cooperation 
that is now so singularly lacking in the agricultural situation 
of America. Slowly and gradually, but I believe surely, it will 
reduce the enormous gap between the price the farmer receives 
for his produce and the price the consumer pays for it in the 
market places. The upward grade will be taken so slowly that 
improvement may not be perceptible for months, or even years, 
but the forces that will be set in motion by this bill will eventu- 
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ally lift the farmer to heights of living he has not known, and 
I have faith to believe that under the direction of the business 


will develop multilateral ways to improve the economic and 
social position of the farmer. 

Nothing would reconcile me to this bill if it were a bureau- 
cratic measure, but it is not. It is the reverse of bureaucracy. 
The Federal farm board has no coercive powers—not the 
slightest. It can not turn a wheel in extending aid except on 
the initiative of the cooperatives, who are the farmers them- 
selves. The motif of the legislation is to foster the cooperative 
spirit, which is the opposite of bureaucracy, “ Farmer owned 
and farmer controlled” is no myth in this bill. The best legis- 
lation that can be devised is the legislation that helps the 
farmer to help himself, and that is what this bill seeks to do. 

The other day I received from Mr, Willis K. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Granite Sand & Gravel Co., of Indianapolis, a poem, 
which, to my mind, illustrates the farmer’s plight to a nicety. 
I think Mr. Miller picked up the poem somewhere in Kentucky, 
where poetry is still primitive and poets are concerned more 
with putting across an idea than they are with the graces of 
expression. This effusion is entitled “ Down On The Farm,” and 
is as follows: 


Down on the farm, "bout half-past 4, 

I slip on my pants and sneak out of the door; 
Out of the yard I run like the dickens 

To milk 10 cows and feed the chickens, 

Clean out the barn, curry Nancy and Jiggs, 
Separate the cream, and slop all the pigs, 
Work two hours, then eat like a Turk, 

And, by heck, I'm ready for a full day’s work, 


Then I grease the wagon and put on the rack, 
Throw a jug of water in an old grain sack, 
Hitch up the horses, hustle down the lane, 
Must get the hay in, for it looks like rain. 
Look over yonder! Sure as I’m born, 

Cattle on the rampage and cows in the corn! 
Start across the medder, run a mile or two, 
Heaving like I’m wind-broke, get wet clear through, 
Get back to the horses, then for recompense 
Nancy gets straddle the barbed-wire fence, 
Joints all a-aching and muscles in a jerk, 
I’m fit as a fiddle for a full day’s work. 


Work all summer till winter is nigh, 

Then figure up the books and heave a big sigh. 
Worked all year, didn’t make a thing; 

Got less cash now than I had last spring. 

Now, some people tell us that there aint no hell, 
But they never farmed, so they can’t tell. 

When spring rolls ’round I take another chance, 
While the fringe grows longer on my old gray pants, 
Give my s’penders a hitch, my belt another jerk, 
And, by heck, I’m ready for a full year’s work. 


This poem is supposed to be humorous, and to my mind it is 
more than that—it is exceedingly funny—but, speaking as one 
who knows from experience, I must say that it covers a mighty 
lot of pathos. 

As I read its lines the mists of years fade away and I can 
envision once more my boyhood “ down on the farm” in Fayette 
County, Ind. I can see my mother, in calico dress and sun- 
bonnet, doing any one of a thousand arduous tasks around our 
‘abin home that always had to be done and that never were 
completed. I can see her in the silent watches of the night as 
she tucked me in the trundle bed and kissed my tiny wounds to 
take away the hurt. I can see her working in the garden or 
over the washtub. Oh, the pioneer mothers of Indiana had 
nothing in the world to do! They had nothing in the world 
to do, except to toil and love, and love and toil—God bless their 
hearts! And I can see my father, in hickory shirt and overalls, 
working in the clearing, an honest farmer, untutored, unedu- 
cated except by his own efforts, but every inch a man, making 
a man’s fight against adversity. I think of my father and my 
mother sleeping to-day in the soil of Indiana—sleeping side by 
side—and I almost imagine I can hear their voices, coming to 
me across the far reaches of the Elysian fields, asking me in 
their name to do all I can for the farmers of America. Oh, 
how could any man with a grain of conscience prove false to 
the teachings of such worthy parents? 

So I have no apologies to offer for voting for this nonpartisan 
bill, which reflects the wisdom of both parties expressed in 
national convention. By all of the rules of logic and precedence, 
I should to-day be a farmer, as all of my ancestors clear back, 
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their bone and flesh of their flesh and it is one of the greatest 


| joys of my life that in voting for this bill—the first vote cast 
man who is at the head of this Nation the Federal farm board | 


by me in any legislative assembly—I can pay to them the tribute 
of my love. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it was my intention to speak 
briefly on certain features of the farm relief bill while it was 
under consideration in the House, especially those portions of it 
that differ materially from the provisions of the bill reported 
from the Senate Committee on Agriculture. While the bill was 
being read for amendment, however, the indications were so 
clear that the House intended to accept the bill substantially as 
reported from its Committee on Agriculture that it seemed best 
not to take the time to address the House, but to withho!d my 
remarks and later insert them in the Recorp. I am, therefore, 
availing myself of the general leave granted by the House to 
extend in the Recorp a few remarks that I had intended to make 
and which I trust may still be helpful before the bill has passed 
the conference stage. 

It is difficult to see how anyone specially interested in the 
welfare of agriculture can oppose the House bill, for whatever 
the bill may fail to include of those remedies that have been 
suggested to relieve the farmer, certain it is that everything it 
proposes to do is, so far as it goes, distinctly for his benefit if 
he chooses to take advantage of it. Within the sphere it at- 
tempts to cover it clearly puts agriculture into a class by itself 
and seeks to aid it by means not available to other business. 
Nor is this fact a proper basis for complaint from those engaged 
in other lines of activity, for there are conditions and circum- 
stances surrounding agriculture that are peculiar to it, which 
justify special consideration while the importance of the indus- 
try in our economic life is such as to entitle it to the most 
favorable treatment consistent with sound economic laws. 

The Federal farm board, made up as provided in the House 
bill, clothed with large powers, and charged with the respon- 
sibility of trying in every reasonable way to help the farmer 
help himself, should of itself be of great and lasting benefit to 
agriculture. Other industries have boards or commissions to 
supervise their activities and, if necessary, hold them in check. 
Agriculture alone will have one of the strongest boards in all 
the governmental service as a guide, mentor, backer, and friend 
to give it a boost at every turn. 

In the Senate committee bill the board proposed is a large, 
unwieldy aggregation based upon regional divisions and re- 
stricted in the selection of its personnel; but the provisions of 
the House bill permit the selection of the very strongest board 
that can be picked from the entire country, while the provision 
for selecting, retaining, and paying the chairman practically 
removes all limits to the President’s power in selecting this 
most important official, which should assure the services of the 
best man available. 

In the case of industries other than agriculture there are 
restrictions and laws to prevent combining to raise prices. In 
the bill we are passing farmers are encouraged to combine in 
order to raise prices, and under the direction of the farm board 
they are to have funds loaned them in order to make greater 
and more effective combinations for the express purpose of 
securing higher prices. Nor is this just ground for complaint, 
for in my opinion all will be benefited far more by having 
agriculture prosperous, with food products bringing reasonable 
and steady prices, than to have extreme fluctuations in prices, 
which in the end do not benefit the consumer but often injure 
him, while bringing ruin to the food producer himself. 

It is comforting to note that the House bill rigidly refrains 
from using the term “ Federal instrumentality,” so that there 
may be no question in regard to such activities as may be set 
up under the bill being not governmental agencies but private 
agencies, organized, owned, controlled, and directed by the 
farmers themselves. Every precaution should be taken to make 
it clear that the Government is not prejecting itself into busi- 
ness, but is simply lending, among other things, its aid by 
supplying upon reasonable terms funds which no single indi- 
vidual or ordinary corporation could command. 

The House bill studiously avoids all provisions for the pur- 
chase of equipment, supplies, and the like. In other words, it 
is proposed to aid the producer in the more profitable marketing 
of his product, but does not attempt to go so far as to undertake 
the purchasing of his supplies. 

The House bill contains a wholesome restrictive provision on 
overproduction, while there appears to be no such restrictive 
provision in the Senate bill. Unless proper steps are taken to 
guard against undue overproduction it is as sure to fellow price 
stimulation as the night is to follow the day, and this is espe- 
cially true of those commodities of which there is usually pro* 
duced a surplus above domestic market requirements. 

The extent to which the farm relief board may go in helping 
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vision authorizing loans for the purpose of acquiring facilities 
and equipment for the handling and storing of agricultural 
commodities. Of course, such facilities should not be dupli- 
cated, and so in the House bill there are proper restrictions 
forbidding loans where there are available adequate facilities 
to be had at reasonable rates. The safeguards contained in the 
House bill in this connection seem to be ample and should be 
retained in the law in its final form. In the House bill loans 
for the construction of processing facilities are not contemplated, 
and it is not believed that loans for such purposes should be 
permitted. 

The definition of “ cooperative association” as used in para- 
graph D of section 14 of the Senate bill seems to be entirely 
too sweeping. The language of the House bill on this subject 
is much better, entirely sufficient, and should be retained in the 
bill. 

I have referred to these differences between the Senate com- 
mittee bill and the House bill because it is very important that 
the greatest possible care should be exercised in the construc- 
tion of a bill of this character and because a careful comparison 
of the two bills will show that on the whole the House bill 
is more carefully drawn and far better safeguarded than the 
other. 

The one principal difference, however, between the House bill 
and the Senate bill is in the export debenture feature of the 
Senate bill. Whatever efforts may be made to disguise the 
intent and purpose of this feature it seems clear to me that 
stripped of all nonessentials it amounts to a direct subsidy to 
producers of food products shipped abroad, and would neces- 
sarily result, first, in furnishing food to foreigners at a cheaper 
rate than it is supplied to domestic users; and, second, that it 
would inevitably tend to stimulate overproduction in those very 
lines in which there is already an embarrassing surplus. 

I repeat that the purpose and effect of the legislation we are 
passing is to give the food producer a preferred status in many 
respects, and I reiterate that in my judgment, so far as it can be 
done without entering upon a scheme of governmental price 
fixing, bonuses, or subsidies, it is a proper purpose, and will be 
useful legislation, Under it the food producer is left free as 
the producer in every other branch of industry is left free to 
conduct his own business, to make such successes and such fail- 
ures as his ability and good fortune, or his lack of ability and 
misfortune may bring to him. He will have the advantage of 
a very helpful board to advise and with ample funds to help him 
at least to a limited extent; but after all, the responsibility 
remains individual. If in the face of indicated overproduction 
he should be so unwise as to increase his acreage and thus fur- 
ther unduly augment overproduction, he must be left to suffer 
the consequences of his poor judgment, just as the producer of 
a manufactured article who would continue to produce in in- 
creased quantities without regard to his market, must suffer. 

The far-seeing farmer with independence will see in the bill we 
are passing encouragement and hope. I believe that under its 
provisions he will receive great and lasting benefit, but he will 
not find in it any provision that will either take away his 
liberty of action or protect him from his own mistake, folly, or 
misfortune. On the other hand, there is nothing in the bill that 
will limit in any way the success that may properly come to him 
through honest effort properly, wisely, and fortunately directed. 

The present bill is the culmination of years of effort to find 
through the means of legislation some way to help agriculture 
which has had more than its share of difficulty in readjusting 
itself after the dislocations caused by the war. There are those 
who would do nothing whatever because they are unable to se- 
cure the adoption of their proposals for relief in toto. Others 
would do nothing under any circumstances lest perchance some 
slight disadvantage might come to those they specially repre- 
sent. I am glad that there is ample middle ground and that the 
very decided majority of this House are disposed to stand upon 
this ground. Abandoning extreme positions on either side we 
are now disposed to travel the same road at least as far as we 
are substantially agreed. We trust that the bill passed by the 
House may prove to be acceptable at the other end of the 
Capitol, and that it will soon become the law of the land. I 
believe that much of good will flow from such a measure, and 
that other lines of industry will be able to rejoice with agricul- 
ture through a long period of increasing prosperity. 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, upon this special session of Con- 
gress, now assembled in compliance with the call of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, devolves the duty of Congress to 
pass legislation to better the farmers’ condition. Congress has 
-passed several bills to help the farmer—the Federal farm loan 
bank, the Federal land bank, the cooperative marketing act, 
Federal aid for roads, and the protective tariff on farm prod- 
ucts. All of these measures have been helpful to the farmer, 
but the farmer needs other relief, which I hope Congress can 
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give. For many years agriculture has been at a low ebb. A 
general depression in this line of industry has caused great 
hardship. Prices have been inadequate, and farm mortgages 
have been foreclosed. The farmer has waited long and 
patiently for some assistance through the enactment of legis- 
Jation that will attempt to do for him what it has done for 
other industries. I favor the passage of farm bill H. R. 1 
kecause I hope it will place the industry of agriculture on a 
basis of economic equality with other industries, because I am 
confident that the President of the United States, Mr. Hoover, 
will give to the agricultural interests a board, not only capable 
of filling the job, but one that will be deeply interested in, and 
sympathetic to, agriculture. The all-important thing is that 
our Federal farm board should be composed of men of char- 
acter, and outstanding qualifications, men who possess sym- 
pathy and understanding of the practical problems of agricul- 
ture. I am not one who believes that this bill will cure all the 
ills of the farmer, but I do believe that it is the beginning of 
substantial legislation in the interest of the farmer, and that 
its actual operation will demonstrate its helpfulness as well 
as its shortcoming. 

The farmer is the victim of unfortunate circumstances over 
which he at present has no control, One of his problems has 
been that of overproduction, or surplus. This bill aims at 
controlling or limiting the exportable surplus and the mainte- 
nance of reasonable prices for farm commodities in this coun- 
try. When the farmer has anything to sell, he accepts what- 
ever price the purchaser chooses to offer him. When he has 
something to buy he pays whatever price the merchant asks 
for the article. The farmer has absolutely no voice in price- 
fixing on articles produced, consumed, or used. For his labor he 
pays twice as much as in pre-war times, his machinery double 
the price, his fertilizer 70 to 80 per cent, while he receives for 
the major part of his crops about 30 to 35 per cent advance. 
I support the present bill, as I believe it will give the farmer 
a chance to bargain on the market for the disposal of his own 
product; that it will give to him economical methods in dis- 
tribution that will afford him protection against unequal com- 
petition that will tend to reduce the cost of production through 
education and information; but the outstanding feature in 
this bill to me is that the virtue of the bill lies in the fact 
that it stimulates personal endeavor and initiative on the part 
of the farmer himself. The cooperative and stabilization organi- 
zations are created and administered by the farmer, and upon 
the loyalty and cooperation that he puts into these agencies 
depends the success of the whole project and plan. The Presi- 
dent recommends “adjustments in tariff schedules so that 
American farmers will be properly protected against foreign 
competition through the instrumentality of import duties.” In 
my own State, Pennsylvania, the farmers are developing a large 
dairy industry, and, as a farmer and dairyman, I have made a 
study of conditions that will better take care of the dairy indus- 
try and see the great need of a higher protective tariff on all 
farm commodities, but especially on milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts. I am convinced that no permanent farm relief can be 
secured and maintained without such import duties as will 
reserve the domestic market for our agricultural produeers. 
The heavy burden of the farmer seems to be the continual 
inerease of taxation. Many good farms have been mortgaged 
and sold for their taxes. I favor lower taxation by assessment. 
I feel our assessors and commissioners should exercise every 
possible care in not placing too high a valuation upon farm 
properties during the time of agricultural depression. Another 
means of help to the farmer that I have always advocated is 
more hard-surfaced roads, to get the farmer out of the mud. 
Now that we have our main highways, we should encourage the 
building of roads to the rural sections, thus giving the farmers 
an easier way to market their products. 

I wish further to call attention to the fact that the House 
farm bill is the embodiment of a plan approved by President 
Hoover and advocated by him. I firmly believe that with the 
passage of this bill and the cooperation and support of the 
farmer in helping to carry out its program that it will be the 
beginning of a brighter and more prosperous day for the 
American farmer. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, although it was 
the President's expressed desire that the farm problem be re- 
moved from the field of politics into the realm of economics we 
find the farm bloc working as it never worked before to pass a 
measure labeled farm relief, which will neither relieve the 
farmer nor solve the question in the opinion of many of its 
supporters. I have talked with a score of Members who are 
supporting the bill who express the opinion privately that the 
measure is not sound, will not cure the farmer’s ills, but on the 
other hand might work to his disadvantage. How many more 
who share the same opinion but who supported the measure I 
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do not know. In the ease of the individuals referred to they 
are voting for votes rather than in the interests of the farmer. 
So the question remains in politics. 

I want to commend my colleagues from Missouri, Representa- 
tives CLARENCE CANNON, RALPH Lozter, WILLIAM NELSON, and 
Mitton Romsun, all real friends of the farmer, who not only 
opposed the measure in debate but who followed their convic- 
tions and declined to support the bill on the final roll call. No 
more stanch friends of the farmer can be found in the Con- 
gress. They have been fighting his battles for years and each 
represents a farming constituency, 

Millions of dollars have been used by propagandists in circu- 
lating literature both for and against the bill. Our desks have 
been covered by such mail for months, in fact since the election. 
Hundreds of personal letters have been received. I was most 
impressed by the contents of a letter I received from a well- 
known resident of my city, a personal friend, a great student of 
economics, who referred to the bill as follows: 


Another board and innovations of such tremendous far-reaching pro- 
portions that no one may dare to prophesy what the ultimate results 
may be. I do feel, however, as if Thomas Jefferson might arise from 
his tomb and proclaim his opposition to a measure so much like the ones 
which the economic school, to which he adhered, opposed. 

A successful Kansas farmer, the owner of four fine farms—I have 
visited them—wrote me the other day that the only thing that ailed the 
farmer was the money they obtain for their wares did not purchase as 
much as their money did before the war. This is the crux of the situa- 
tion, and the farm board will not be able to change those conditions, 
since international affairs, markets, and prices complicate them. The 
very fact that one and the same congressional session is to enact the 
farm relicf bill and increase the tariff on any number of articles is 
ridiculous and a promise of making matters worse confused. It is the 
masses, including the farmers, who must pay higher prices for overpro- 
tected goods. 

In my estimation the present session of Congress is of momentous 
importance, no matter what it may accomplish or neglect to accomplish. 
Its task is one of great responsibility and fraught with dangers of far- 
reaching consequences. I do hope that Democratic leadership may be 
at its best, of penetrating intuition, farseeing and courageous, The 
attitude in this crisis will, I believe, help to decide the future of the 
party. 

I sincerely hope that Democrats will accept this opportunity to dem- 
onstrate to the country the fallacy of the Republican position. While 
the setting forth of correct principles may not be of immediate help to 
the party, the day can not be so very far away when the people will 
realize that the Republican Party has primarily fostered the interests 
of the financial classes. 

If the Democrats do not make a firm stand and declare for sound 
principles the advent of a third party, liberal and radical, will not be 
far distant. 


This comes from the pen of a man who has devoted the 
greater part of his life in behalf of the masses and those in 
distress. 

Mr. Speaker, during general debate several Members stated 
that the bill would not only increase the price to the producer, 
but it would also decrease the price to the ultimate consumer. 
When asked for an explanation each speaker stated it would be 
fully explained when the bill was under the five-minute rule. 
When that time arrived I asked for the information, but, al- 
though the Members making the statement were on the floor, 
they failed to respond. I concluded that this was but one of 
the many extraordinary claims made for the bill which could 
not be explained. 

I fully realize the situation of the farmer and would like to 
assist him. I speak now of the real farmer, the men—and 
women, if you please—who till the soil from sunup to sundown, 
and not the farm land speculators who have made tenant 
farmers out of farm owners. 

Congress, if this bill finally becomes a law, makes itself a 
solicitor for cooperative associations by providing that no one 
can receive any benefits under the bill unless he is a member of 
a cooperative association. Its ultimate goal is to organize the 
farmers of the country. We are told there are 6,500,000 farm- 
ers in the United States. Those whe supported such a plan will 
live to regret their action. But a few years will be needed to 
verify this prediction. 

I asked several Members what this bill would do to help the 
tenant farmer, the farmers who had lost their farms through 
foreclosure. I told of certain conditions I found in Missouri. 
Tenant farmers are required, in order to exist, to mortgage 
their crops when they are placed in the ground. The loans are 
always made subject to call. When the crop is available the 
speculator calls in the loan. Regardless of the market the 
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farmer must sell or turn over his crop to the one holding the 
mortgage. 

A man owning 8,000 acres of ground in Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi told me last month of his experience. He has 
tenant farmers, receives one-third of the corn crop and one- 
fourth of the cotton crop. Last fall he said his tenant farmers 
who raised corn and who mortgaged their crop, all of them did, 
were forced to dispose of their share, when the loan was called, 
for 45 cents a bushel. He placed his one-third share in storage 
held it three months, and received $1.05 a bushel. hus you see 
the farm-land speculator received over twice the amount the 
actual producer received. No one was able to tell me how this 
class of farmers, and it is a very large class, will be benefited by 
this legislation. Even if they belong to a cooperative, they can 
not borrow money until they have turned over their crops. How 
are they to live until that time? They will be required to 
borrow when the crops are planted, as they have in the past, 
and sell when the loan is called. The speculator will be a mem- 
ber of the cooperative associations and he and not the actual 
producer will get the benefits, if any benefits are to accrue from 
this act. 

Whenever a hypothetical question was asked sponsors of the 
bill the same reply was always received, ‘“‘ We leave that to the 
board to work out.” The board is provided with $500,000,000 
to carry out the provisions of the act. The President is given 
power to appoint a chairman and name any salary he desires. I 
agree that this is going to be a real man’s job, and most liberal 
provisions should be made for the salary of the chairman, but 
Congress should never surrender the right to name the salary. 
Make it as high as you like, but by all means place the maxi- 
mum figure in the law. If you do not, you establish a prece- 
dent that will return to plague you at a later date. 

I am of the opinion that the first step to help the farmer 
that should be taken is the appropriation of a most reasonable 
sum to be used in finding additional uses for agricultural com- 
modities, especially that which is now allowed to go to waste. 

Scientists have found ways to eliminate man power in indus- 
trial plants; have made millions for the manufacturing inter- 
ests. Chemists have made wonderful progress in recent years, 
but the incentive to devote their time to devising ways and 
means to benefit agriculture by developing methods for further 
use of its commodities has not been sufficient to warrant them 
devoting any amount of time to this great problem. 

Provide sufficient funds to employ the best the country affords, 
and put them to work in this direction at once. 

I have always contended that the passage of the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act deprived the farmer of a 
market of hundreds of millions of bushels of grain he had 
theretofore enjoyed. The farmers’ present condition dates not 
prior to but subsequent to the enactment of prohibition. 

When an attempt was made to amend the bill so as to provide 
that the board would have the power under the section relating 
to developing by-products and authorizing new uses of agricul- 
tural commodities by inserting “the provisions of any existing 
law to the contrary notwithstanding,’ what did the “friends” 
of the farmer do? They promptly opposed it and the amend- 
ment was subject to the steam-roller tactics adopted by the 
farm bloc, which resulted in all amendments being defeated. 

This amendment simply provided that if in the opinion of the 
board it would be beneficial to the farmer to permit the manu- 
facture of cereal beverages up to a per cent not in violation of 
the eighteenth amendment it would have the power to authorize 
the manufacture of beer and wines from fruit, the Volstead Act 
notwithstanding. The adoption of such a plan would not only 
result in the surplus being greatly reduced but it would result 
in the farmers going back to raising barley, rice, hops, and so 
forth, which they abandoned after the advent of prohibition and 
took to the raising of wheat, increasing the supply and natu- 
rally the surplus. The adoption of this plan would further do 
more toward solving the law-enforcement problem than any 
other suggestion that could be made. 

Provisions could be made to place a tax on the manufacture 
of such products that would bring into the Treasury nearly a 
billion dollars a year. Who would be the loser? No one but 
the bootleggers of the country. Further, it would help the un- 
employment situation in the cities, thus placing in the hands 
of the consumers of agricultural products money to purchase 
the necessities of life. 

The sooner that the friends of the farmer come to the con- 
clusion that the farmer’s condition is related to prohibition the 
better off the farmer as well as the people of the entire country 
will be. It is in the main the Representatives of the farmers 
in Congress who are responsible for the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead law. Now these same Representatives seek to 
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find a market for the surplus which they destroyed when they 
voted for prohibition. 

The farmer should understand that if he desires prohibition 
he can have it through local option, without advocating the 
continuance of laws which make the entire country dry. 

The farmer can point to no legislation fostered by residents 
of or Representatives of the urban districts that has interfered 
with his welfare or happiness. 

Much as I desired to see legislation that would benefit the 
farmer enacted at this special session, I am unable to bring 
myself to the conclusion that this measure will solve the prob- 
lem, but on the other hand it appears to me it will further com- 
plicate matters. It is another noble experiment, and as usual 
the people will foot the bill. This time the amount is 
$500,000,000. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, the district which I have the 
honor to represent comprises one of the most diversified agricul- 
tural sections of the great Middle West. Our farmers produce 
great crops of wheat, corn, and other grains, as well as live- 
stock of all descriptions. St. Joseph, the largest city in the 
district, has the fifth largest cattle market and the ninth largest 
grain market in the United States. Also within this same dis- 
trict is located the greatest burley tobacco market lying west of 
the Mississippi. The continued welfare of every industry in 
this section of the State depends upon the future economic con- 
ditions of the farmers of the district. Needless to say, these 
people are watching with great interest the debate that is going 
on here in regard to this farm bill. 

There are those here who: oppose this bill on the grounds 
that it is not perfect and will not correct at once all of the dis- 
tressed conditions of agriculture. They oppose the entire bill 
because a few minor features do not harmonize with their own 
personal opinions in regard to some measures. In criticizing 
what they believe to be its weak points they lose sight of its 
strong underlying, fundamental principles. No doubt the bill 
is not exactly what each of us individually would prefer; no 
doubt Representatives from different sections of the country 
could draw up bills that would be of greater benefit to their own 
communities; no doubt better bills could be written for cattle- 
men, wheat, corn, tobacco, or cotton growers as separate in- 
dustries; but this bill must harmonize the interests of all 
groups, of all sections of this great country and be administered 
for the greatest good for the greatest number. It, therefore, 
must be a compromise measure, 

Of necessity, the step we are about to take, and which I hope 
we will take, must be somewhat experimental. We are enter- 
ing virgin territory in agricultural legislation. As yet we have 
little in the light of past experience to guide us. Yet, would 
the gentlemen urge that we do nothing for fear of making some 
slight mistake? 

The same arguments that are being brought against this 
Federal farm board bill were brought against the Federal re- 
serve system and its board, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and various other Federal boards created to aid the in- 
dustries of our Nation. Were these now powerful boards per- 
fect at their inception? Admittedly not. They still are not 
perfect. Changes and corrections are being made constantly. 
Yet would any of the gentlemen urge that the bankers and 
business men of this country have not been greatly benefited by 
the Federal Reserve Board? 

The railroads of this country have rendered a tremendous 
service to its upbuilding. Any sane-minded man knows the 
great contributions they have made. Let me ask you what 
would have happened to the railroads of this country, with 
their tremendous investments, had it not been for the help of 
a very friendly “ railroad-minded” Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? We have created here a board with the power and the 
disposition to protect the railroads at almost any cost. Having 
created these powerful and effective boards to protect and im- 
prove the conditions of business and industry in this country, 
is not it only fair that we do the same for agriculture? Where 
else will we find an industry representing nearly 6,000,000 
families? 

This bill will not solve all the problems of the farmer. 
Legislation of any kind can not cure all of these ills. It has 
been said here that the American farmer will be deeply incensed 
when he realizes that this bill will not take care of all his 
troubles. Those who say that do not know the middle-western 
farmer. 

On the whole the farmer is possessed with far-above-average 
common sense and is probably better posted about his job than 
these engaged in other vocations. He knows that if given an 
even break with other industries he still must use his entire 
energies in order to succeed. The farmer is not asking to be 
given something for nothing. Neither is he expecting “Aladdin- 
like” legislation to suddenly make him prosperous. He is will- 
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ing to go along with us and try out some experiment in farm 
legislation. We will find where we have made errors. We 
must then make corrections. But let us not simply stand aside 
and criticize and deride and do nothing. We must start and 


let experience be our guide and from its lessons mend our 
imperfect plans. 


TARIFF FOR AGRICULTURE 

This bill,alone does not offer the only remedial agricultural 
legislation that Congress can pass to aid the farmer. In a 
few days we will have under consideration the tariff bill. We 
have pledged ourselves to the people of this great country that 
we will extend the protective tariff to more completely cover 
farm products. This must be done, but we must guard against 
general tariff changes that might offset the gains that would 
otherwise accrue to agriculture. Increases in tariffs that would 
not improve conditions of labor and would increase the costs 
of goods purchased by the farmer must be guarded against. 

COSTS OF TRANSPORTATION TOO HIGH 

It has long been my firm belief that one of the most effective 
“reliefs” that could come to the farmers of the great Middle 
West would be a reduction in transportation costs. One ton of 
freight can be shipped from New York to San Francisco for 
about half of what the same ton could be shipped from a point 
in Missouri to the same place. The Panama Canal was built at 
the expense of all the people of the United States, yet it was one 
of the contributing causes of a great part of the increase in 
costs of transportation to the farmers and busines men living in 
the Central West.. Whenever protests are made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the explanation is that rates in the 
Middle West, where there is no water transportation, must be 
high in order that lower rates may be charged where the rail- 
roads must meet cheap waterway freight costs. This may be 
necessary, but it is hard to see why the farming sections of 
our country must be made the goat for the welfare of other 
sections and other industries. 

Our President has recommended rapid development of inland 
waterway transportation. When he was acting as Secretary of 
Commerce he estimated that water transportation would mean 
a real cut in the costs of production and would save the farm- 
ers many thousands of dollars. It costs less than one-third as 
much per ton to ship by water as our farmers are now paying 
for rail transportation. In many cases the water rates are as 
low as one-tenth of the rail rates, 

The upper Missouri River penetrates the most stricken agri- 
cultural sections of our country. Therefore let us hasten in its 
improvement. The great wheat belts of Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, and the Dakotas would be greatly benefited by 
the opening of barge service at a very early date connecting 
the Mississippi and Missouri to a point as far up as St. Joseph 
or Omaha. This should be done by 1931 or 1932. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, 
there was a time, not so long distant, when a considerable num- 
ber of people living in the prosperous industrial sections of our 
country failed to see the problems of agriculture and to under- 
stand that the question of farm relief was a very vital one, 
not only to the producer of farm products but also to the 
consumers and to our entire Nation. 

In his recent statement before the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, said: 


The necessity for farm relief is no longer debatable; eight years have 
unified public opinion to a complete conviction of its necessity. The 
fact is frankly recognized that agriculture is not in the position of 
equality of other pursuits. This fact presents its own challenge to all 
of us that we do all we can, sanely and constructively, to reestablish for 
agriculture an equality of opportunity and open the way to the same 
standards of living that we are enjoying by industry. 


My home is in a section of our country that seems to have 
been designed by the Almighty Father as the garden of America, 
where conditions of soil, of climate, of sunshine, and rain are 
especially adapted to the producing of the grains and meats that 
feed the human race, and where in the days gone by men thus 
employed have prospered and poor men have become home 
owners, but suddenly this good condition changes and men can 
no longer dispose of the products of their farms at prices that 
will pay the increased cost of production—taxes and other 
necessary charges—but find themselves gradually and surely 
losing the savings of years in an attempt to keep the farm 
prosperous as it was in the days that have passed. 

No man who has not lived by the labor of his hands; no 
woman who has not worked and sewed and saved in never- 
ending economy can perhaps quite understand what this condi- 
tion means, 

As a nation we believe in fair play. We have regard, gen- 
erally speaking, for the rights of each other, and when the 
people as a whole come to know that any great industry, busi- 
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ness, profession, or section of our country is being treated un- 
fairly, is not receiving its fair share of the reward that comes 
from honest effort, immediately there is a desire to correct the 
wrongful condition, 

If this be true of the average business or vocation, how much 
more should it be true when it applies to agriculture, the one 
vocation all-essential to our existence; and it is this general 
acceptance and understanding of a condition that needs righting 
that brings us together at this time and has in it the promise 
of success. We want to pass legislation that will make possible 
a return of agricultural prosperity. How ean it be done? 

Careful study of agricultural conditions develops the fact that 
the problem is not one but many, and the further thought that 
legislation to meet these problems can hardly be expected in its 
entirety, but must of necessity be commenced and then added to 
and perfected as developments and experience warrant. 

We have also to keep in mind that in the solution of these 
problems we are legislating for a very large country, whose 
interests in different parts are not always exactly the same. 

I am one of those who supported the McNary-Haugen bill 
gladly and willingly, believing that it was workable, that it was 
fair to all our people, that it was worthy of a trial, that the 
equalization fee was not a tax but an expense of marketing, 
that it charged back to the producer of the commodity directly 
benefited the cost of bringing about the benefit; therefore it was 
a good method of preventing excessive overproduction, because 
in so charging back to the producer of each commodity the loss 
caused by the sale of any large surplus in a reduced foreign 
market it thus appealed to his selfish business sense. Conse- 
quently the producer would see the mistake of large overpro- 
duction and avoid it. But it is not now before us. A large sec- 
tion of our country and a good many of our public men regard 
it as unwise, so we must iry some other plan, 

What has been, what is now our trouble? The price of our 
products at the farm does notssustain a fair relation to the cost 
of their production. Cost of production of our farm products 
has increased largely. Price of the product has not increased 
in proportion, The result has been failure and disaster in many 
cases, and one of the most unfortunate results has been the 
turning of many of our young, vigorous folks from the farm to 
the shorter hours of labor and better pay of industrial pursuits, 
which has lessened the desire for the ownership of farm homes, 
and as a consequence lessened the demand for farm land at a 
time when buyers are needed. Time was when everybody de- 
sired to own a good farm and took pleasure and delight in im- 
proving and making it better, and when an Iowa farm offered 
for sale at its fair value quickly found a purchaser. I hope this 
condition will come again and that our people will invest in 
farm land, rather than in stocks at inflated values. 

What does the bill we are now considering do? 

First. It declares the purpose of the bill to be “ economic 
equality of agriculture with industry,” and its policy to be: 


The aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any agricultural 
commodity, through orderly production and distribution, so as to main- 
tain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such surpluses from 
unduly depressing prices for the commodity. The Federal farm board 
shall execute the powers vested in it by this act only in such manner as 
will, in the judgment of the board, aid to the fullest practicable extent 
in carrying out the policy above declared. 


If advantageous domestic markets are to be maintained, and 
if exportable surpluses are prevented from unduly depressing 
the prices of any farm commodity, then the exportable surplus 
must be so segregated and taken out of our domestic markets 


that domestic selling prices may be above the world level of.| 


selling prices. 
Crop surpluses without an adequate world market price have 
been the principal cause of price depression in our home market. 


A large surplus uncontrolled is certain to be harmful, while a | 
moderate surplus controlled by a strong Federal farm board | 


is a safeguard and under certain conditions may become a real 
benefit. 

Second. It creates a Federal farm board of six members, one 
of whom- shall be chairman and the Secretary of Agriculture 
member ex officio. This board to be named by the President to 
serve six year's, except the chairman, who holds office at the 
pleasure of the President, and whose salary shall be fixed by 
him, it evidently being the intent to place on the President the 
responsibility of naming a very able board and to secure for 
chairman the most capable man for the job that can be found. 

The success of this law will depend largely upon the men 
constituting this board. It is the important part of the law. 
The members of this board must have knowledge of agriculture 
and marketing. They must be men of rare good Judgment and 
of great integrity and character. They must have vision to 
see the rights and the possibilities of agriculture. It is in- 
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tended by this measure to give to this board general authority 
to do the things found necessary and sufficient resources to 
make its action effective. 

With the information at its command, with the facilities 
available, with its financial resources, with the broad powers 
given to it, this board should be able to influence helpfully in 
all such matters as— 

(a) Production, quantity, and kind. 

(b) Transportation of products. 

(c) Manufacturing or processing. 

(d) Marketing. 

Third. It authorizes the appropriation of a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 for loans and advances to agricultural organiza- 
os work out the purposes and policies of the Federal farm 

oard. 

Fourth. Provides for financing of stabilization corporations, 
to act as marketing agencies, and thus secure for the producer 
a fair price at the time he desires to market his product and 
overcome the depressed price that seasonal marketing too often 
causes. 

Fifth. This is primarily a marketing bill, but in addition to 
its responsibilities along marketing lines the Federal farm 
board is given a wide general power and responsibility. Among 
its duties are: Giving to the producer intelligent advice regard- 
ing world crops and conditions, suggestions as to the crops that 
are needed and those in which there may be a surplus produc- 
tion, to encourage the development of cooperation among pro- 
ducers, and the organization of efficient cooperative associations. 

What is it that agriculture wants? Perhaps I should state 
the question this way: What is it that agriculture needs? and 
I think the answer would come quickly. We want just the 
same opportunity to make a success of our business that indus- 
try now enjoys. 

First. Our home market for the home producer—protected 
against the importation of similar products or substitutes by 
the necessary tariff rates. 

Second. A marketing system that will enable the producer to 
control any surplus that may be produced so it will not lower 
the home-market price. 

Third. Advice, information, and financial assistance through 
a Federal farm board, to whom shall be given power and re 
sources sufficient to accomplish its purpose. 

I can see a great many ways in which a Federal farm board 
can make itself of large benefit to agriculture. We have a right 
to expect that the board will be constantly looking for oppor- 
tunities for usefulness. One thing leads to another. One help 
ful activity opens the way for more. It will be the lifework of 
this board to seek to be helpful to agriculture. 

We believe that our farmers are entitled to assistance and 
that it can be given to them without upsetting or harming our 
other industries, that the problem is largely one of marketing 
the farm products. 

It seems perfectly obvious that with millions of farmers, each 
of whose business is relatively small, each one can not have a 
selling or marketing organization of his own. The consumer 
could not afford the cost. 

Therefore, it must be conceded that the problems of over- 
production, distribution of product, and the price of it, are 
beyond the power of the individual farmer to control—hence his 
need of cooperation and the Federal farm board. 

The farmers of the United States are really just a large num- 
ber of nranufacturers of farm products with a combined produec- 
tive capacity that is very great. They manufacture their prod- 
ucts without any orders obtained in advance from their con- 
suming customers or any definite arrangement as to the quantity 
required or the price that will be paid therefor. Is it strange 
that farmers have difficulty to sell their products at the price 
they should receive when they produce more than the home 
market needs? 

Imagine any large industrial factory manufacturing millions 
of dollars’ worth of its products with no advance orders and 
then going around to the retail dealers and asking them to buy 
at cost of production plus a fair profit what had already been 
manufactured and must be sold to provide funds fer continued 
operation. What would happen to the price if there was more 
of that product in the country than it needed. Would that fac- 
tory be doing business very long if it did not have a method of 
taking the surplus from the home market? Would we not say 
that the factory needs a different and a better marketing sys- 
tem? Surely, it can be truly said of agriculture, it needs a 
marketing system that will give more attention to the needs of 
the producer. 

This bill, as I understand it, attempts through its Federal 
farm board and the assistance given to cooperation to provide a 
better market and a better marketing system. Cost plus a rea- 
sonable profit must be a fair standard. 
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We should make farming a business that will attract and | 
hold our enterprising successful young men to the same extent 
that other business now attracts them. 

The present net income for farnrers and the return on the 
investment in farm lands and their operation is below a fair 
point as compared with other business. 

Farming is a business and can not be conducted in a happy- 
go-lucky manner. It requires economic and intelligent manage- 
ment. Its output must be reasonably certain and its income 
sufficient to meet the cost of production, and there should be 
some profit abdve the cost of production or our young people 
will not continue in the business. 

One of the most harmful things in connection with the 
business of farming is the price fluctuation during the time of 
marketing the year’s production. When we once know the 
extent of the crop produced we know its approximate value, 
and a few bushels more, or a few hogs or cattle more than 
were expected should not be permitted to unduly lower the price. 
The Federal farm beard will be of great help in controlling 
this condition. Our party platform states it this way: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the enactment of legislation 
creating a Federal farm board clothed with the necessary powers to 
promote the establishment of a farm marketing system of farmer owned 
and controlled stabilization corporaiions or associations to prevent 
and control surpluses through orderly distribution. 


The program of helpful farm legislation does not close with 
this bill. This is not the complete farm program but rather it 
is only a good beginning. 

This Congress fully realizes that the food producer is entitled 
to adequate protection under our tariff system and proposes to 
give it to him. The production cost of farm products is larger 
in this country than in any other country that produces a sur- 
plus of them. Import duties on agricultural products which 
we produce should be increased to a point that gives the home 
market to the home producer. This is what the last Republican 
national platform said: 


A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believe that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the American 
farmer and it pledges its support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 


The only logical reason for a protective tariff is to keep 
lower-priced products of foreign countries from entering the 
United States to the detriment of agriculture, labor, and in- 
dustry. Having accomplished that, the result must necessarily 
be that on these protected commodities we are above an export 
basis. 

The protective system has had a very wonderful part in the 
prosperity of our people. It must now be extended to include 
agriculture more completely than heretofore—and I believe the 
present Congress is planning to do this very thing. 

Transportation is a very vital factor to us of the Middle West. 
The use of the great Mississippi River and its tributaries as a 
means of much cheaper transportation for our heavy, bulky 
products, in which quick time of delivery is not the most essen- 
tial thing, has in it great possibilities and it is coming. 

We must relieve the present “shut in” condition of the 
Mississippi Valley. The interior must have an outlet by water 
transportation for its products to equalize to some extent what 
the Panama Canal has done for the coast. 

The profitable use of what has been the minor or near waste 
products of the farm, such as straw, cornstalks, and similar 
products seems to be coming soon, 

The discontinuance of the reclamation of large areas of non- 
productive land at public expense until we need additional 
production is rightly growing in favor. 

Our national credit should be used to bring to the individual 
farm-home owner a lower rate of interest than he is now pay- 
ing. We should do everything possible to assist the independ- 
ent, individual farmer in the management and ownership of 
his own farm home. The committee report on the bill well 
says: 

We feel very strongly that the United States both wants and needs 
an agriculture based upon small farms, independently managed so far 
as possible by their owners. 


To correct present inequalities we must have real legislation. 
Paper umbrellas are said to be all right until it rains. We 
do not want uy “paper umbrella” legislation for agriculture 
at this time, for it has been standing out in the rain too long 
already. Further delay would be unpardonable. The time has 
come to act. 
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The food supply of a nation sustains a more vital relation 
to it than does anything else, and its producers have some claim 
to preferential treatment if necessary. 

I do not know just how much this bill will do for agriculture 
nor how completely it will make possible the solution of our 
problems, but I do believe it will help. It is traveling in the 
right direction—that of attempting to bring to the producer a 
higher net return for his labor and investment. 

This bill provides for the appointment of a farm board with 
a lot of authority and a lot of money to use. Everything de- 
pends upon this board. I believe that President Hoover will 
appoint men to this board who understand the agricultural 
situation. Men of keen vision, of great good judgment, men 
who realize how very much of human happiness and content 
are involved in making the business of agriculture a complete 
success, and if, as no doubt will be true, this board finds from 
its experience in working out the intent of this bill that amend- 
ments and changes and additions to it are needed they will 
be in a position to present their viewpoint and recommendations 
to the Congress and secure the legislation that experience will 
show to be wise. 

The present bill does not go as far in its control of the 
marketing of farm surpluses as I would desire, but it is a good 
start. It may not prove to be all we need, but it is something 
on which to build. For some years we have been demanding 
more and getting less. 

I accept and support it as the best that we can now secure, 
in the hope and belief that in the future Congress will supply 
anything that may be found te be lacking in the present bill, 
and that the future of agriculture and the independent indi- 
vidual farmer will be assured. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; actordingly (at 5 o’clock and 23 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 26, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


4. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting supplemental report 
with reference to the claims of Mrs. Sarah E. Edge and Mrs. 
W. M. Kittle, with copies of bills providing for their relief, 
entitled “An act to provide relief for the victims of the airplane 
accident at Langin Field, W. Va., was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARPNTZ: A bill (H. R. 2013) to include certain 
lands in the counties of Lincoln, Nye, and White Pine, Nev., in 
the Nevada National Forest, Nev., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A Dill (H. R. 2014) to provide that 
the United States shall cooperate with the States in promoting 
the health of the rural population of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CROSS: A bill (H. R. 2015) to provide for research 
work in connection with the industrial utilization of waste 
products from the land; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 2016) authorizing 
the Lower Spokane and the Lower Pend d’Oreille or Lower 
Calispell Tribes or Bands of Indians of the State of Washington, 
or any of them, to present their claims to the Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 2017) prescribing the Army 
ration; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 2018) to amend sec- 
tion 7 of “An act making further provision for a civil govern- 
ment for Alaska, and for other purposes,” as amended, section 
106, title 48, United States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (TH. R. 2019) to amend section 11 of 
the immigration act of 1924, as amended; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2020) to amend section (a) of Public Law 
No. 1018, Seventieth Congress; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 2021) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of boundary lines for the March Field Military Reser- 
vation, Calif.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 2022) providing for 
the establishment and operation of a Weather Bureau station 
within the first congressional district of Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2023) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 


for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Committee | 


on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 2024) to provide for the 
establishment of a branch home of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers in the State of Mississippi; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 2025) to authorize services of 
skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, and other services in the office 
of the Chief of Engineers; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 2026) providing retirement for 
persons who hold licenses as navigators or engineers who have 
reached the age of 64 years and who have served 25 or more 
years on seagoing vessels of the Army Transport Service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 2027) to amend section 9 
of the Federal reserve act as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 2028) to provide for the 
appointment of the recorder of deeds of the District of Colum- 
bia by the commissioners of said Djstrict, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 2029) to authorize the 
coinage of silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Gadsden purchase; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2030) to authorize an appropriation for the 
purchase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2031) providing for half holidays for 
Government employees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2082) to increase the minimum salary of 
deputy United States marshals to $2,000 per annum; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2033) to prevent gambling in cotton futures 
and make it unlawful for any person, corporation, or association 
of persons to sell any contract for future delivery of any cotton 
within the United States, unless such seller is actually the 
legitimate owner of the cotton so contracted for future delivery 


at the time said sale or contract of sale is made; to the Com- | 


mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2034) authorizing an appropriation for the 
erection of a veterinary hospital at Fort Bliss, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2085) to provide a salary for the referee 
in bankruptcy for the Pecos division of the western judicial 
district of Texas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20836) authorizing and providing for the 
construction of a military highway parelling the Rio Grande 
border of that portion of the United States between Texas and 
Mexico, and along the entire border, or certain sections thereof, 
of that portion of the United States between Mexico and the 
States of New Mexico, Arizona, and California, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2087) to amend the act of March 3, 1927, 
granting pensions to certain soldiers who served in the Indian 
wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 2038) to abolish the 
national-origins method of determining quotas under the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2039) to continue in effect for five years the 
act entitled “An act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene 
of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes,” approved 
November 23, 1921; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 54) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point Bey Mario Arosemena, 
a citizen of Panama; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 55) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 56) to provide 
funds for the eradication, control, and prevention of the spread 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly; to the Committee on Approépria- 
tions. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 
Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, memo- 


| rializing Congress for the adoption of a pending measure for the 


relief of landowners burdened by drainage assessments; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
By Mr. SELVIG: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 


| State of Minnesota, urging Congress to adopt a pending measure 
| for the relief of landowners burdened by drainage assessments; 


to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SIMMS: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, urging Congress for the passage of Senate 
bill 3940, granting 76,667 acres of land to the State of New 
Mexico for the use and benefit of Eastern New Mexico Normal 
School; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico, urging Congress of the United States and the President 
of the United States to set aside old Fort Union located in Mora 
County, State of New Mexico, as a national monument; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico, urging Congress of the United States to make additional 
grants of land to be selected from the public domain within the 
State of New Mexico for the benefit of our common schools; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico, memorializing the Congress of the United States, the 
President of the United States, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior relative to an appropriation by Congress to defray the 
cost, tuition, and expenses of enrolling and maintaining 10 In- 
dian boys yearly from the Government Indian schools in the 
State of New Mexico, in the New Mexico Military Institute; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico, urging Congress of the United States to extend the time 
under section 445 of title 38, United States Code as amended 
May 29, 1928 (ch. 875, see. 1, 45 Stat.), within which actions 
may be filed on war-risk insurance policies; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico, urging Congress of the United States to either so amend 
the present acts of Congress relating to the leasing of certain 
classes of public mineral lands, so as to apply to deposits of 
granulated gypsum lands in New Mexico, or if deemed inad- 
visable so to do, to grant such gypsum mineral lands to the 
State of New Mexico to be leased under such laws as such 
States may provide for the benefit of the public-school system 
of the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. KERR: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of North Carolina, memoralizing Congress to pass an act for 
the construction of a system of national highways connecting 
the capital of the 48 States, and the appointment of a com- 
mission to foster such legislation; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, requesting the Postmaster General to 
cause to be issued postage stamps of the denomination of 2 
cents each, commemorative of the Sullivan campaign of 1779 
in New York and Pennsylvania; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 2040) granting a pension to 
Nicholas P. Broadway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 2041) to extend benefits 
under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, to 
James L. Hannon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2042) to extend benefits under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, to Herbert L. Burge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2043) to extend benefits under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, to the dependents of 
the late Leonidas B. Linger; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2044) granting a pension to Belle Brown; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2045) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2046) for the relief of Henry C. Perrine; 


| to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2047) for the relief of R. P. Biddle; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2048) granting a pension to Walter 
Fallen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2049) granting a pension to Charles D. 

300th ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2050) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy H. Cunningham: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2051) granting an increase of pension to 
May Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2052) granting an increase of pension to 
Margery Guy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2053) granting an increase of pension to 
Hariet Yost; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2054) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Harris: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2055) granting a pension to Bessie Finsley ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 2056) for the relief of Raymond H. Leu; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2057) for the relief of Andrew Boyd 
Rogers ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 2058) granting a pension to 
Lillie Haupt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 2059) for the relief of 
Kate Canniff; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2060) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Davis; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2061) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth McKown; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2062) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Briggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2063) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Matha; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2064) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Nobbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2065) granting a pension to Lenora Powell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2066) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Salida; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2067) granting a pension to Lovinna 
Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 2068) to extend 
the benefits of the employees’ compensation act of September 7, 
1916, to William Cox, jr., a former employee of the United 
States district court at Trenton, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 2069) for the relief of the 
estate of Katherine Heinrich (Charles Grieser and others, execu- 
tors) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2070) granting an increase of pension to 
Naomi Follett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 2071) granting a pension to 
Sina B. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2072) granting a pension to Virginia L. 
Shaddox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2073) granting a pension to Malinda C. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2074) granting a pension to Lucy Ff. Davis; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2075) for the relief of Addie Belle Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 2076) to provide 
for the examination and survey of Walnut Harbor, Talbot 
County, Md.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2077) to provide for the examination and 
survey of Smiths Island, Somerset County, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2078) to provide for the examination and 
survey of Knapps Narrows, Talbot County, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2079) to provide for the examination and 
survey of the channel of the Upper Thoroughfare lying between 
the steamboat wharf on Deals Island and Maynes Point in the 
Tangier district ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2080) for the relief of Marion Downes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2081) for the relief of the Tilghman Can- 
ning Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2082) to carry out the provisions of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Martha J. Briscoe, widow of 
John A. Briscoe, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 2083) for the relief of A. N. 
Ross; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 2084) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eliza J. Bullock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 2085) granting a pension to 
John E. W. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 2086) for the relief of Harold 
Lytle; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2087) for the relief of Ray W. Firth; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2088) for the relief of George W. Edgerly; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2089) granting a pension to Sophia Sut- 
cliffe ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2090) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank G. Nelson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 2091) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 2092) granting a pension 
to Presley B. Bradley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2093) granting a pension to Joseph Far- 
nandis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2094) granting a pension to Arthur Hunt; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2095) for the relief of G. C. Clegg; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 2096) granting a pension to 
Adeline Blattner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2097) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylveen M. Vernor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 2098) granting a pension to 
William J. Carah; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 2099) providing for the ad- 
vancement on the retired list of the Army of Hunter Liggett, 
major general, United States Army, retired; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2100) granting 
a pension to Kate Drake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 2101) granting an increase 
of pension to Nettie Rose; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2102) granting an increase of pension to 
Delila Sego; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2103) to correct the military record of 
Robert D. Allnutt (Robert D. Alnutt or Robert Allnutt or 
Robert Alnutt) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 2104) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy HE. Askey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 2105) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy A. Royal; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2106) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances A. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2107) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2108) granting an increase of pension to 
Almeda J. McBride; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2109) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry Elkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2110) granting a pension to James L. Pier- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2111) granting a pension to Rose RE. 
Harshey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2112) granting a pension to Mattie Tom- 
linson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 2113) for the relief of Charles 
W. Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A Dill (H. R. 2114) granting an increase of 
pension to Rose Dufore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 2115) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella Adelbert Campbell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2116) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella Piper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2117) granting an increase of pension to 
Esther E. Treat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 2118) grant- 
ing a pension to John F. Sales; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 2119) for the relief of 
the estate of S. M. Cappers; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 2120) for the relief of Maiven 
A. Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





CONGRESSIONAL 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

199. Petition of Northern Federation of Civie Organizations, 
San Francisco, Calif., favoring reduction on earned incomes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

200. By Mr. BAIRD: Memorial of General Poland Camp, No. 
44, Spanish War Veterans, of Pemberville, Ohio, favoring ad- 
ditional pensions for Spanish War soldiers; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

201. Also, petition of the Northwestern Cooperative Sales Co., 
of Wauseon, Ohio, requesting passage of farm relief legislation 
and revision of the tariff to favor the farming population; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

202. Also, memorial of the Central Dairy Producers Council, 
of Dayton, Ohio, requesting passage of the farm relief bill and 
increased tariff duties on dairy products, and also on oils and 
fats imported from the Philippines and other tropical countries ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

203. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of Foreign Service Camp, 
No. 87, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of New York, 
to the Congress and the President of the United States for 
speedy action on and passage of House bill 14676, granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
the China relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

204. Also, petition of the Foreign Service Carnp, No. 87, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Department of New York, requesting 
speedy action in the passage of the Knutson pension bill by 
Congress ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

205. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of St. Brendan Society, 
Boston, Mass., protesting against the national origins amend- 
ment to the immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

206. By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the Minnesota State 
Legislature, for the adoption of a measure now pending in Con- 
gress for the relief of landowners burdened by drainage assess- 
ments (S. 4689; H. R. 14116) ; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

207. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Lansing, Mich., 
protesting against the calling of an international conference or 
the acceptance of an invitation to participate in such a con- 
ference for the purpose of revising the present calendar, unless a 
proviso be attached thereto definitely guaranteeing the preserva- 
tion of the continuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion 
of blank days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

208. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Knights of St. Finbarr (Corkmen’s Association), John W. Flynn, 
president, 1156 Cambridge Street, Cambridge, Mass., urging re- 
peal of the national-origins clause in the immigration act of 
1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

209. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of Mrs, John F. Hardman 
and 10 others, of Greenwich, Conn., protesting against change 
in calendar except under certain conditions; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

210. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the For- 
eign Service Camp, No. 87, United Spanish War Veterans, De- 
partment of New York, favoring the passage of the Knutson 
bill, Spanish War pension increases; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

211. Also, petition of J. A. Noone, Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing 
an increase of duty on lumber; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

212. Also, petition of Miss Carolyn BE. Boller, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring an increase of duty on pecan nuts; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

213. Also, petition of the Gilbert Knitting Co. (Inc.), Little 
Falls, N. Y., protesting against the proposal of the wool growers 
that the duties on noils and wool by-products be raised to a 
prohibitory basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

214. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of Foreign 
Service Camp, No. 87, United Spanish War Veterans, Depart- 
ment of New York, urging passage of House bill 14676, to pro- 
portionately increase pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

215. By Mr. RAYBURN: Petition of the turkey raisers of 
the State of Texas, urging Congress of the United States for a 
tariff of 16 cents per pound on turkeys; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

216. By Mr. SELVIG: Resolution of Ada Cooperative Live- 
stock Shipping Association, passed March 6, 1929, urging Con- 
gress to pass legislation that will give livestock producers the 
Same protection and regulation at points other than terminal 
markets where livestock is bought and sold as exists at our 
terminal markets; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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217. Also, resolution of 150 farmers of Fergus Falls, Minn., 
and vicinity, urging Congress to enact legislation that will put 
concentration points and private yards of livestock packers 
under the same supervision as exists at our open competitive 
terminal markets; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

218. Also, petition of Raymond and Alfred Dagen, Sivert 
and Clarence Hagen, and Ole Hvamstad, all of Donaldson, 
Minn., in favor of a large increase in tariff duties on competitive 
farm preducts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

219. Also, petition of Ole J. Brekke, William Rud, Anton Zink, 
and Sommers & Sons, all of Radium, Minn., in favor of a lar; 
ncrease in tariff duties on competitive farm producis; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

220. Also, petition of John A. Vomacka, A. Mortenson, and 
79 others, of Ogema, Minn., and vicinity, urging Congress to 
approve the “ Minnesota plan” of farm relief, as worked out 
by the editors of the Minnesota rural newspapers; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

221. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of the Rev. Edward M. Saunier 
and 43 citizens, of Paterson, N. J., protesting against the treat- 
ment being given the American Indians and requesting alleged 
conditions be remedied ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

222. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of Valley Center, 
Calif., protesting a revision of the present calendar; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

223. By Mr. YATES: Petition of J. E. Hamman, grain dealer, 
Arcola, lll., urging that any farm relief bill ought to provide 
that cooperative associations shall have no exclusive rights; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

224. Also, petition of M. M. Skinner, Skinner Paint & Varnish 
Co., Galesburg, Iil., opposing tariff on china wood oil; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

225. Aliso, petition of Anna May Rohde, 1759 West Ninety-fifth 
Street, Chicago, Ill., urging repeal of national-origins clause of 
the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

226. Also, petition of Rev. Carl J. Andreen and Augusta 

772 North Karlovy Avenue, Chicago, Ill., urging repeal 
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of national-origins provision of the immigration act; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

227. Also, petition of J. A. Harlan, C. C. Harlan & Co.,, 
Cheneyville, Ill., and Kenneth Pierce, 3442 Foster Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., opposing any measure of farm legislation dis- 
criminating against private capital; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

228. Aiso, petition of Helma Schalin, 3628 Rokeby Street, 
Chicago, Ill., urging repeal of the national-origins provision of 
the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

229. Also, petition of Robert B. Harshe, director the Art 
Institute of Chicago, protesting imposition of tariff on art 
objects and antiques; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

230. Also, petition of A. M. Shields, Benson, Ill, H. A. 
Rumsey, president and treasurer Rumsey & Co., 538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill, and C. §S. Olsen, 3830 Franklin 
Street, Western Springs, Ill., opposing any farm-relief measure 
discriminating against private capital; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

231. Also, petition of J. M. Murphy and E. E. Ewing— 
Murphy & Ewing, dealers in grain and livestock, Stanford, IIl., 
opposing any farm-relief measure discriminating against private 
capital; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

232. Also, petition of McLean County Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, urging imposition of tariff on dairy products, oils, and 
fats, and also increase of rate on copra and on products from 
Philippine Islands; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

233. Also, petition of Dr. T. O. Freeman, Maitoon, IIl., op- 
posing Newton bill (H. R. 17183); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

234. Also, petition of C. W. Peterson, secretary and treas- 
urer Peterson Grain Co., Grand Ridge, IIL, opposing any farm- 
relief measure discriminating against private capital; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

235. Also, petition of Mrs. Horace Gray, 1242 Astor Street, 
Chicago, Ill, urging defeat of Newton bill (H. R. 17183); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

236. Also, petition of L. E. MeAtee, of L. E. McAtee & Co., 
grain brokers, Rantoul, Ill., and Jacob Johnson, grain dealer, 
Gifford, Ill, opposing any farm-relief measure discriminating 
against private capital; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

237. Also, petition of A. C. Rapp, secretary and treasurer 
Steward Grain & Lumber Co. (Inc.), Steward, Ill., opposing 
any farm-relief measure discriminating against any private en- 
terprise; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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238. Also, petition of Carter Euziere, grain dealer, Manteno, 
Ill, opposing any farm-relief measure discriminating against 
private capital; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

239. Also, petition of the Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago, IIL, 
urging the placement of hides on the free list; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

240. Also, petition of P. L. Betts, Chicago Equity-Union Ex- 
change, urging increase of tariff on oils and fats; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

241. Also, petition of George M. Van Kirk and associates urg- 
ing passage of House bill 12693 and Senate bill 3894; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

242. Also, petition of John E. Wilder, of Wilder & Co., 1088 
Crosley Street, Chicago, Ill., urging the placement of hides on 
free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

243. Also, petition of Irvin Funk, of M. Funk & Son, grain 
merchants, Kernan, Ill.; Oscar Berga, Amboy, Ill.; and J. H. 
Rosentiel, president Rosentiel & Co., Freeport, Ill., opposing any 
farm-relief measure discriminating against private capital; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

244. Also, petition of H. BH. Crum, Cornell, Ill, protesting 
against any farm relief measure discriminating aguinst private 
cooperative companies; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Fripay, April 26, 192 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 23, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 179) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose 
of the marine biological station at Key West, Fla. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm board to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce and to place agriculture on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 179. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
dispose of the marine biological station at Key West, Fla.; and 

H. R. 1412. An act making appropriations for certain ex- 
penses of the legislative branch incident to the first session of 
the Seventy-first Congress. ‘ 

BOARD OF REGENTS, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the provisions 
of section 5581 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C. p. 613, sec. 
43), the Chair appoints the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
SWANSON] as a member of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for the term ending March 3, 1935, to suc- 
ceed himself, his term as regent having expired on March 3 last. 

INTERFERENCE WITH SENATOR HEFLIN’S RIGHTS 

Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Edge 
Ashurst Fess 
Barkley Fletcher 
Bingham Frazier 
Black George 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Goff 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
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Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind, 


Sackett 


Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Fighty-four Senators 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. In accordance with the promise- 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ognized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Washington Post this morning contains 
a misleading statement and a false statement about the action 
of Alabama women regarding me and the un-American activities 
of the Roman Catholic political machine. Mr. George Rothwell 
Brown, one of the faithful of the Vatican, said that Senator 
HEFLIN had been denounced by 30,000 women in Alabama. His 
statement in addition to being ridiculous is absolutely untrue. 

Mr. President, I had a telegram from some friends in Birming- 
ham this morning, stating that there are not a hundred women 
members of the organization named, and I now challenge them 
to show 500 members in a population of two and one-half million 
people in Alabama. This is a clumsy and contemptible piece of 
cheap politics. This remarkable outburst that bears the name 
of a woman at Birmingham was gotten up by my enemies, both 
inside and outside the State. A right interesting feature in con- 
nection with it is, Mr. President, that it comes from New York, 
“New York World News Service,” the article shows that, with 
the date line of Birmingham, Ala. I knew that some of that 
Roman bunch up there had a hand in this thing. It has come 
right out of the hotbed of the Raskobs and Tammanyites, where 
Governor Smith himself introduced an amendment in the con- 
stitutional convention in New York to put the parochial schools 
on the same level with the public schools of America, where he 
undertook to amend the constitution by providing that in the 
State of New York the public funds should be appropriated to 
parochial schools the same as to public schools. 

So this will enable the people of the country to get a new 
light on the question that I am discussing here—the dangers 
which threaten the American Government, and because of that 
a conspiracy has been formed against me. Probably somebody 
in Washington had a hand in this bogus Roman statement from 
Birmingham by way of New York. The New York Romanists fig- 
ured in it. They, with a small bunch of ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous men used a woman’s name down in Alabama, the same woman 
who last fall, according to reports to me by Democrats who 
supported Mr. Hoover, came to the Hoover headquarters and 
told them that she would support Hoover if she could get some 
money, and that she would try to swing the women there into 
line for Hoover if the money should be forthcoming. 

That gives you briefly the sneaking, disgusting, and repre- 
hensible move that has been made against me by my enemies 
and the hirelings of Rome in the nighttime just a few hours 
before a vote was to be taken in the Senate upon a resolution 
which involved a matter where a Senator in this body (myself) 
had been assaulted with the intent to murder him, and where 
the Senate was called upon to rebuke the people who interfered 
with the right of free speech, one of the great bulwarks of 
American liberty, and the right of peaceful assembly, another 
of the mighty bulwarks of the rights and interests of the masses 
of America. They constitute a city of refuge for mistreated 
and oppressed labor. They are the strongholds of liberty to 
patriots everywhere. I repeat, on top of the two offenses just 
mentioned violence was employed to attack a United States 
Senator and to murder him if possible. A policeman in Brock- 
ton bears the marks of a terrible scar on his temple where this 
would-be assassin struck him down and almost murdered him. 
I was asking the Senate simply to declare that we favor the 
protection of the citizen in his right of free speech and peaceful 
assembly and to express its disapproval and condemnation of an 
assault made upon a Senator for exercising his constitutional 
right of free speech. And, Mr. President, when the Senate was 
about to take action on the matter this crooked and miserable 
article comes out of my home State, they claim, and appears in a 
paper in the Capital City this morning when they had been told 
a vote would be had without debate, and when the Senate was 
being solemnly called upon to express itself upon a question 
vital to the rights and liberties of every American citizen. 

This thing was undertaken once before in Alabama in a 
little different way. When I was leading the fight in the Sen- 
ate to drive Governor Harding from the Federal Reserve 
Board for aiding in producing a panic that robbed the farmers, 
merchants, bankers, and manufacturers in Alabama of mil- 
lions of dollars a State Democratic convention was held, and 
a certain chairman was to get through that convention a reso- 
lution indorsing Governor Harding. But my friends were on 
guard and prevented it. Senators, a grave and serious ques- 


have an- 


The Senator from Alabama is ree- 
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tion confronts you and the country. This is one of the test 
stations in your political career. Here is where your true 
American measure is going to be taken. Here is where the 
people of your State are going to see how you vote when 
Rome demands the defeat of my resolution. It is a question 
as to whether or not an American citizen and Senator is going 
to be permitted to speak about issues in our own country 
without asking permission of Roman Catholics or anybody 
else, which he thinks are vital to the welfare of his country 
und give warning against dangers which he thinks threaten 
free government in America. Are you going to take the posi- 
tion that a United States Senator may not do that in America 
now because there is a group of people here in the United 
States who have determined to suppress free speech on Roman 
activities in the United States not only outside of but inside 
of the Senate Chamber? Do you want to take the stand that 
surrenders your own and your people's rights and liberties in 
order to court favor and gain political support from the 
Roman group? No intelligent, honest American can fail to see 
that the priests and other political leaders of Rome are moving 
determinedly against the bulwarks of liberty in the western 
world, 

You know that there is no excuse from that conclusion. I 
have brought to your attention instances time and time again 
of the dangerous doings of Roman Catholic leaders in the 
United States, and no one has challenged the correctness of 
my statements—not even the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
or the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. None has chal- 
lenged them. They stand in the Recorp unchallenged. I chal- 
lenge these two Senators now to point out any of those in- 
stances where I have told about dangerous Roman Catholic 
activities in the United States that are not correct, and I 
pause for a reply from either one of them or from any other 
Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the Senator from Alabama is not addressing himself to a 
question of personal privilege. So long as the Senator discussed 
the article that was printed in the newspapers this morning, I 


was willing to concede that it was a matter of personal privi- 


lege about which he had a right to address the Senate. Now, 
however, he has gotten back to the old speech that he has made 
time and time without number. He is not discussing a ques- 
tion of privilege, but is simply discussing the resolution that is 
pending in this body upon which, if given an opportunity, I 
want to ask that a vote be taken. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I yielded in the hope that the 
Senator would answer my challenge, but no; he rises for the 
purpose of stopping me. He wants me to quit. I am discussing 
a resolution supposed to be passed at Birmingham by probably 
a half dozen people claiming fraudulently to come from 30,000 
women of my State. I deny that 30,000 white women in my 
State, or 300, ‘have passed any such resolution as appeared 
here this morning in this Roman Catholic paper. I am now 
discussing precisely the question raised in the New York- 


Birmingham resolution, and it is a matter of privilege, of | 


course. I want you Senators to hear what I have to say on 
this question. The American people are waking up and this is 
not the only time that you are going to hear of this subject. 
It will be before the American people until it is settled in the 
American way. 

Now, let me make a proposition: I will be willing to stop 
discussing it if these un-American Roman activities shall cease. 
If you will get them to strike out of the Roman Catholic school 
textbooks the doctrine of union of church and state now being 
taught in Catholic schools in the United States; if you will get 
them to declare that their first duty is to the Government of the 
United States and not to the Pope and Catholic king of the 
Vatican in Italy; if you will get them to say that they accept 
and respect the Protestant and Jewish marriage ceremony on the 
same basis as the Roman Catholic marriage ceremony; and if 
you will get them to say that their first allegiance is to the 
Constitution and flag of the United States and not to the Pope, 
I will be happy to cease the discussion of this now very vital 
and dangerous question. 

Now, I want you as American Senators to be fair with me. 
If they will not come out in the open and publicly take the 
American stand as I have stated it, but continue their un- 
American activities that I have mentioned, would you have me 
quit the fight and surrender? Senators, this question can not 
be waved aside. I have a list in my hand of every Senator, 
Democrat and Republican, who is running for reelection next 
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year. I am going to print the names in the Recorp, and I ap- 
peal especially to Senators who are going to the people real soon, 
because they are going to be asked about this question. Some- 
body may ask you why you hesitated to vote for HEFLIN’s reso- 
lution when Roman Catholic influence was fighting it to the 
bitter end. How did you vote when free speech, peaceful as- 
sembly, and a Senuator’s right to exercise his right of free speech 
when Catholics did not want him to speak? These will be some 
of the questions that you will be asked. 

Mr. President, this mysterious resolution from New York and 
Birmingham states that— 


We repudiate Senator HErLIN-as our representative in any sense. 


Well, feeling that I know who wrote and set this miserable 
thing in motion, I thank them for that compliment. I do not 
represent that bunch if they are who I think they are. All 
that that Roman Catholic campaign document had to do with 
Mrs. Mabel Jones West against me was to sign her name to it. 
It was told to me at Birmingham, Ala., that she was for Hoover 
in the campaign and wanted money for her support and did not 
get it and then went over and supported Governor Smith. The 
men back of this sneaking and dastardly movement are cowards 
to try to hide behind Mrs. West. Talk about 30,000 women in 
Alabama denouncing me for demanding that Roman Catholics 
shall respect our Protestant and Jew marriages the same as they 
do Catholic marriages! It is not true. There were not a hun- 
dred people present in my State when this fraudulent statement 
was born. Talk about 30,000 women! There will not be 30,000 
votes cast against me in the State. I was nominated in 1924 
without opposition, and I do not care whom they run against 
me. I think they have already picked one individual; I think 
he had a hand in writing this resolution, with the aid that he 
got by the way of New York, and probably a suggestion or two 
from here. I do not know but what some smooth artist in this 
body may have given a hint as to what should be in the state- 
ment [laughter], because the resolution refers to the whole 
battle line of the American fight that I have made here. 

Mr. President, since the time the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau] made his speech here about the Mexican war, when he 
warned the Senate that we were about to be involved in war 
with Mexico, I followed him and tried to support him with a 
speech immediately and told about the Roman Catholic Knights 
of Columbus solemnly passing a resolution in their national 
convention at Philadelphia denouncing this Government’s policy 
of peace toward Mexico and demanding that it abandon that 
policy “ forthwith.” I discussed that. The Senator from Idaho 
no doubt knew that that Roman Catholic resolution had been 
passed by the Knights of Columbus at Philadelphia but he 
never mentioned it—not once. I will be eharitable enough to 
say that he forgot it, but I discussed it time and time again in 
the Senate until we had sentiment in this body strong enough 
to vote down any resolution that Rome could bring here to send 
American boys into Mexico to fight the battles of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but the Senator from Idaho never discussed 
it; strange to say, he never mentioned that phase of the subject 
at all. 

On yesterday morning there was an article in the Washington 
Post, written by Mr. Bargeron, who is a brilliant and clever 
writer, who happens to be working, I think, for Roman Catho- 
lics, which stated that the Senator from Idaho was introduced 
last fall during the campaign as “a great Protestant Senator,” 


| and that he had been approached time and time again by certain 


people—Catholics, I take it—about allowing such a thing to 
happen. Oh, my God, who are we and what are we coming to! 
No longer, in this great Protestant Nation, can one boast of 
being an American Protestant without having to apologize to 
somebody. It was stated the Senator from Idaho had been 
approached about the subject time and time again, and that it 
was thought he took advantage of this occasion, when a resolu- 
tion was pending that defended free speech and peaceful as- 
sembly to rebuke those who had sought to murder me, to 
square himself with the other crowd—the Roman crowd. God 
of our fathers, where is the statesmanlike courage that in- 
habited the Members of this body in the great days of the past? 

The article also stated that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], because some religious question had been injected 
into the campaign last fall, had decided to take advantage of 
this situation to shake it off as much as he could, and that he 
took advantage of this opportunity for that purpose. In other 
words, he was apologizing for the stand that Protestant 
Americans had taken. What is that when it is analyzed? It 
is an effort to truckle to the Roman Catholics who put the 
Pope first; it is an effort to obtain political support from that 
group; and it is an effort to apologize for opposing un-American 
activities that would destroy free government in America. It 
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says, in a word, that the “Roman Catholics are organized and 
dangerous to Protestants that they can not control. You dare 
not oppose them. You can keep on fooling the Protestants and 
Jews, but if you want to stay in politics you must obey the 
mandates of the Roman Catholics.” I refuse to do it. Sena- 
ators, a very serious situation confronts us as Americans 
charged with the responsibility of preserving this Government. 
J wanted to say that much this morning, and I am going to 
offer my resolution in a modified form, and ask the Senate 
to vote upon it. I ask the clerk to read it. I have rewritten it 
under the advice of a number of friends in the Senate who 
think that it covers the subject sufficiently, and relieves it of 
some of the foreign substance injected into the debate by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. BorAu] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Curer CierK. The Senator from Alabama proposes to 
modify Senate Resolution 27 so as to read as follows: 

Whereas the Senate of the United States should stand firm at all 
times in its support and protection of the American citizen’s sacred 
right of free speech and peaceful assembly ; 

Whereas it is alleged by Senator HEFLIN, a member of this body, and 
supported by press reports, that on the occasion of a public address 
delivered by him at Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18, 1929, 
the right of free speech and peaceful assembly was interfered with, 
and that a deadly missile was thrown at him in an attempt to do 
him bodily injury, said missile striking a Brockton policeman in the 
head and wounding him severely: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret of the inter- 
ference with the American right of free speech and peaceful assembly 
and of the attempted assault upon Senator Hwriin, of Alabama, at 
Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18, 1929, and hereby expresses 
its disapproval and condemnation of the conduct of those guilty of 
the same; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate, in taking this action, is in no way express- 
ing its approval or disapproval of the subject matter of Senator 
HEFLIN’s address on the occasion above referred to. 

I ask for the yeas and nays upon the reso- 


Mr. HEFLIN. 
lution. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I raise the point of order that 
The subject now before the 


the resolution is not now in order. 
Senate is the farm relief bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. 

Mr. WATSON. In accordance with the notice I gave yes- 
terday evening, I now ask unanimous consent, with the consent 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, that the farm relief 
bill, now before the Senate, may be temporarily laid aside in 
order that we may take « vote on the Heflin resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. With the understanding that it shall not lead 
to long debate, I am willing that the request of the Senator from 
Indiana shall be complied with. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We can vote right now. 
and nays, 

Mr. JONES. 
shall have no objection. 
minutes. 

Mr. McNARY. 
from Washington. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I object to the consideration of 
the resolution at this time. I do so on the ground that Con- 
gress has been called in session to work out two of the most 
difficult economic questions that confront our country, and, 
therefore, I think that it is more according to the duty that 
devolves upon us to give our consideration to those two prob- 
lems than here to attempt to consider some personal matter con- 
cerning a Senator of the United States or any other individual. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. BLAINE. I object to the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLAINDB. I merely wish emphatically to object to the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want the Recorp to show the 
fact that agreement was had here day before yesterday that a 
vote would be taken on my resolution when the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] finished his speech; but another Senator 
arose on the other side and the Chair recognized him, and that 

greement was not carried out. 

On yesterday it was understood that when the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] had finished his speech the Sen- 
ate would vote on my resolution. The Senator from North Da- 


Let us have the yeas 


If it is understood that debate can be had, I 
I wish myself to take four or five 


I did not hear the statement of the Senator 
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kota spoke quite at length, and when he finished there were, 
perhaps, not more than a half dozen Senators in the body, most 
of them being out at lunch, as they usually are at that hour. 
I did not want to vote on the resolution unless we had a quorum, 
and so it was agreed to let the resolution go over until this 
morning, when I rose to a question of privilege. I think every 
Senator here who is fair-minded will agree that I had a right 
to do that, to say something about the extraordinary thing 
that has come in here from my State, and which is a bogus 
affair and was in part inspired, I am sure, outside. I think I 
had a right to do that. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin wants to object to having a 
vote on my resolution, of course he has a right to do so; but I 
now give notice that on to-morrow I shall address the Senate 
on the Roman-Republican Conspiracy in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I desire to have my resolution as modified lie 
on the table and be considered as pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
as modified will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Here, Mr. President, I print a list of the 
Senators who come up for reelection next year—in 1930: 

REPUBLICANS (19) 

William E. Borah, Boise, Idaho; Arthur Capper, Topeka, Kans. ; James 
Couzens, Birmingham, Mich.; Charles 8S. Deneen, Chicago, Ill.; Walter 
E. Edge, Ventnor, N. J.; Frederick H, Gillett, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Guy D. Goff, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Arthur R. Gould, Presque Isle, Me.; 
Daniel O. Hastings, Wilmington, Del.; Henry W. Keyes, North Haver- 
hill, N. H.; W. H. McMaster, Yankton, 8S. Dak.; Charles L. MeNary, 
Salem, Oreg.; Jesse H. Metcalf, Providence, R. I.; George W. Norris, 
McCook, Nebr.; Lawrence C. Phipps, Denver, Colo.; W. B. Pine, 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Frederic M. Sackett, Louisville, Ky.; Thomas D. 
Schall, Minneapolis, Minn.; Francis E. Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

DEMOCRATS (13) 

Cole L. Blease, Columbia, 8S. C.; Sam G. Bratton, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. ; Carter Glass, Lynchburg, Va.; William J. Harris, Cedartown, Ga. ; 
Pat Harrison, Gulfport, Miss.; J. Thomas Heflin, Lafayette, Ala. ; Joseph 
E. Ransdell, Lake Providence. La.; Joseph T. Robinson, Little Rock, 
Ark. ; Morris Sheppard, Texarkana, Tex. ; Furnifold McL. Simmons, New 
Bern, N. C.; Daniel F. Steck, Ottumwa, Iowa; Lawrence D. Tyson, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Thomas J. Walsh, Helena, Mont. 


CELEBRATION OF SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Michigan, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Library: 


A concurrent resolution authorizing Republicans of Michigan to join in 
the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Republican 
Party July 6, 1929, at Jackson, Mich., and inviting the national 
organization and leaders of the party to take part therein 
Whereas the city of Jackson, Mich., is celebrating the centennial 
anniversary of its founding July 4, 5, and 6, 1929; and 
Whereas the Republican Party was organized under the oaks in the 
city of Jackson, Mich., July 6, 1854; and 

Whereas the committee in charge of the centennial celebration has 
designated July 6, 1929, one of the days of its centennial celebration 
as Republican Anniversary Day, and is providing appropriate cere- 
monies in honor of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the birth of the 

Republican Party: Be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Michigan (the House of Rep- 

resentatives concurring), That the Republicans of Michigan join with 

the city of Jackson in arranging a suitable program for the commem- 
oration of the birth of the greatest constructive political party known 
to the history of the world, and that fitting tribute be provided in said 
program for the review of the magnificent record of accomplishment of 
the Republican Party and the unparalleled progress of the Nation made 
through the guidance of the party’s leaders; be it further 

Resolved, That the national organization of the Republican Party be 
invited to join the Republicans of Michigan in this seventy-fifth anni- 
versary celebration, and that an enrolled copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Hon. Herbert C. Hoover, President of the United States; to 
the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, ex-President; the Hon. Hubert M. Work, 
chairman of the Republican National Committee; Members of the United 

States Senate from the State of Michigan; and to each Congressman 

from the State of Michigan. 

Adopted by the senate March 1, 1929. 
LuREN D. DICKINSON, 
President of the Senate, 
DENNIS E. ALWARD, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Adopted by the house of representatives March 6, 1929. 
Frep R. MING, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Mytes F. Gray, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 651) granting a pension to Mary E. Haley (with 
an accompanying paper) ; 


A bill (S. 652) granting a pension to Ermina M. Bridges (with | 


accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 653) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Brackett (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 654) for the relief of certain persons formerly 
having interests in Baltimore and Harford Counties, Md.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 655) granting a pension to Anna M, Cole; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 656) granting a pension to Mary E. Shaw; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 657) providing for a reduction in the rate of post- 
age on grove and farm products; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 658) providing for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Army of Hunter Liggett, major general, United 
States Army, retired; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 659) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
G. Shore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 660) extending the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ouachita 
River, at or near Calion, Ark. ; 

A bill (S. 661) extending the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Red River at 
or near Garland City, Ark. ; 

A bill (S. 662) extending the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Clarendon, Ark. ; 

A bill (S. 668) extending the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Augusta, Ark. ; and 

A bill (S. 664) extending the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Cotter, Ark.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 665) granting an increase of pension to Alice 
Moore (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 666) to increase the efficiency of the Veterinary 
Corps of the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 667) to amend section 19 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 668) to authorize the unification of carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

sy Mr. GOFF: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 23) authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Education to cause to be printed and distributed copies 
of The American’s Creed ; to the Committee on Printing. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 483), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized during the Seventy-first 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with 
any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate, 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 44), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
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first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the 
sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS-—ALICE HIPKINS 
On motion of Mr. Typrn@s, it was 
Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 2269), Seventieth 
Congress, first session, entitled “A bill for the relief of Alice Hipkins,” 
be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report having 
been made thereon. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask that I 
may be excused from further service upon the Joint Committee 
on Salary Adjustments of Congressional Employees, and that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton] be substituted in 
nry place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I intended to speak to the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] before about these com- 
mittee assignments. I ask that the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. TypInGs] be assigned to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to fill the vacancy on behalf of the minority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I also request that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratrron] be assigned to fill the 
vacancy on behalf of the minority upon the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. McNARY. May I inquire how many Democrats are now 
on that committee compared to the Republicans? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There is still, I think, one 
vacancy, but I am not sure. I know this vacancy was not 
filled, I will say to the Senator fronr Oregon, when we agreed 
on the committees, 

Mr. McNARY. I understand it perfectly now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

“HALF HOURS WITH THE SENATE” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on Washington’s Birthday the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Merca.r] delivered an inter- 
esting address explaining the purpose of a weekly radio feature 
known as “Half Hours With the Senate.” This address was 
delivered over a coast-to-coast hook up of the National Broad- 
casting Co., and is, I believe, of interest to the Members of the 
Senate and to the public. I ask that it be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, Mr. Metcarr’s radio address was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

Senator MercaLr spoke as follows: 


The Chair 


The Chair 


Within another 10 days a mighty office will be bestowed upon a 
great Americar. His election was the outcome of the most remarkable 
political campaign in history. The campaign demonstrated forever 
the justification of a democratic form of government, not only because 
nearly 40,000,000 people joined in rendering a single decision, but as 
well because they became more conversant with the problems of their 
Government. 

This was an important achievement. But it was not alone an act of 
God nor a development in the science of political education. Rather it 
was the accomplishment of an army of scientists who have sweated 
over the mysteries of the unknown and wrested the radio from them. 
The modern newspaper did its part, as did highly developed trans- 
portation. But the voice of the radio reached into new fields and 
stirred latent minds to a new political awakening. 

One of George Washington’s fondest dreams was that all his people 
might have an intimate knowledge of their Government. He was a 
pioneer in the field of political education and gave much of his for- 
tune that his dream might some day be realized. It is quite fitting, 
therefore, that on the one hundred and ninety-seventh anniversary of 
his birth we dedicate this period of broadcasting to carry on the work 
he began. 

This half hour of broadcasting will be brought to the homtes of the 
American people every Friday night at this hour. As chairman of a 
committee of Senators sponsoring the broadcast, I feel that I should 
tell you something of its purpose and outline briefly its origin. 

As the sovereign power of this country you have every right to know 
the objectives toward which your Government is striving, and the 
machinery used to accomplish them. With that in view, a number of 
my colleagues and I voluntarily agreed to serve on a committee to 
sponsor a weekly radio broadcast to be known as “Half Hours With 
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the Senate.” The Senate, we felt, was a good barometer of the Gov- 
ernment—that by knowing the activities of the Senate you could feel 
the pulse of Washington, 

As chairman of the Senate broadcast committee I conferred with 
Mr. Aylesworth, president of the National Broadcasting Co., and was 
assured the hearty cooperation of that organization and its associated 
radio stations. The committee has spent some three months in careful 
preparation for the series of broadcasts. We present the first of 
them to-night and invite your comment, 

On this unofficial committee are Senator JOSEPH R, ROBINSON, of 
Arkansas, minority floor leader of the Senate; Senator MILLARD 
Typincs, of Maryland; and Senator Frepmric Sacketr, of Kentucky. 
Russell M. Arundel will serve as its executive secretary and will 
direct the programs. These men invite two United States Senators 
to speak to you each week on subjects vital to the country and to the 
Senate. They will be selected without regard for party lines, and will 
be asked to speak on subjects with which they are most familiar. 
We sincerely hope that as the Friday nights go on you will find that 
this period helps you to carry more easily and intelligently the many 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

For the purpose of giving careful study to legislative responsibili- 
ties, the Senate has created more than 380 important committees. 
There, are in addition, numerous subcommittees. Upon these groups 
rest the burden of analyzing details of legislation to come before the 
Senate, thereby protecting each of the many interests and sections 
of the Usited States against injurious law. 

The work of these committees is of stupendous importance. They 
furnish an opportunity for citizens in all walks of life to express their 
views on the desirability or the undesirability of a certain bill. Public 
hearings are heid and interested persons invited to state their views 
on impending bills. Every American citizen has the right to ask to be 
heard at these hearings. The committees are the sentinels of the Senate, 
ever on the alert for erroneously conceived bills before they are sub- 
jected to debate and vote on the Senate floor. 

I will name a few of the more important committees. There is Ap- 
propriations, upon which rests the responsibility for studying the 
appropriations for the great machinery of government. The Finance 
Committee deals with financial affairs of the Nation, and on it is 
thrown the task of studying the tariff legislation. There are the 
Military Affairs and Naval Affairs Committees. Their duties may be 
discerned from their names. The Interstate Commerce Committee, 
Foreign Relations Committee, Rules Committee, Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee, and many others of great importance, are the 
bechives of activity. They mean Work —long, hard hours of work on 
the part of their members. And in shouldering the problems of Gov- 
ernment these committees need your support. For that reason we 
hope to give you details about them through the medium of these 
broadcasts. 

It is no small task to accurately interpret the spirit and sentiment 
of a Nation so large as ours. There is no human mind endowed with 
the capacity to understand the problems peculiar to all sections of 
the country. You people in Iowa have intricate problems which are 
entirely foreign to the people of other sections of the Nation. The 
same is true the country over. It is for that reason that you were 
given representation in Congress by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Senate is confronted with hundreds of problems of a strictly 
sectional nature. Many of them are of extreme importance to the 
groups of people concerned. It will be impossible to discuss these 
problems during this half hour on the air, but we do hope to make you 
thoroughly acquainted with the method used in dealing with them. 
Your Senator serves as the interpreter of your sectional problems in 
the Senate, and to him the rest of us look for guidance in passing upon 
them. The longer he remains in the Senate the more useful he be- 
comes to the section he represents, not alone because of the influence 
of seniority, but because of acquired knowledge of the machinery of 
the body in which he sits. 

But there are national problems which are of equal interest to all 
sections and groups of the Nation. These include dealings with for- 
eign countries, taxation, commercial regulation, and similar affairs of 
importance. When such problems arise, every Senator is your Sena- 
tor, and devotes his time and energies for the common interest. It is 
these problems which necessitate the long debates that sometimes occur 
in the Senate. The spirit and sentiment of your section of the country 
is expounded by your Senators, who in turn must listen to the views 
of Senators representing other sections. In the end the Senate, as a 
whole, must interpret these various views and render qa decision which it 
believes expresses the attitude of the Nation at large. 

In order that you might understand the basis for senatorial debates 
and the necessity for them, we will endeavor to have them explained 
to you by prominent Senators during this half hour every Friday night. 
We want you to know that long debates are the result of your Senators 
trying to impress the views of your State upon the rest of the Senate. 
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The machinery which governs these debates will be explained in later 
broadcasts. 

The Senate is unquestionably the most powerful factor in the Amer- 
ican machinery of government. There are things which the President 
and the Senate may do without the consent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There are also many powers which both Houses of Congress 
may use without the consent of the President. The method of operation 
of this machinery is important to you, the sovereign power of the United 
States. 

The Senate is vested with a measure of all of the three powers of the 
Federal Government, namely, the legislative, the executive, and judicial. 
It exercises executive power under the constitutional provision requir- 
ing the advice and consent of the Senate on all presidential nomina- 
tions to Federal office. No treaty may be entered into without the 
executive approval of two-thirds of the Senate. It has judicial power 
in that it may sit as a high court of impeachment. Its legislative 
powers, of course, are well known to all of my invisible audience. 

The many responsibilities of the Senate have attracted to that body 
men who like the idea of constant mental activity. In actuality a 
United States Senator bas a job and not a position. His work is hard, 
his hours are long, and the duties tedious. It is hard for many to un- 
derstand why a Senator desires to remain in the Senate when he might 
earn a much better livelihood in private business with a considerably 
less effort. But there is a certain fascination about the business of 
government that grips an active mind and makes it love the necessity 
for constant activity. There are many Members of the Senate who 4o 
not have independent incomes. For these men the Senatorship is a 
financial burden and the cause for many unavoidable worries. I think 
if you will study the character of these men you will find that it is love 
of service which makes them remain here, rather than the desire for 
glory or political ambitions. 

Much of the material you read and hear about the Senate would lead 
you to believe that it igs nothing more nor less than a political potpourri. 
But you do not hear of the long hours of laborious study in committee 
rooms, the diligent study required to become thoroughly informed on all 
manners of complex legislation—in fact, you hear little of the really 
important work which the Senate is doing. As a rule, the information 
generally publicised starts with debates on the Senate floor, and that is 
really the completion of the Senate’s legislative work, rather than begin- 
ning. The really great accomplishments are in the offices of individuals 
and in the committee rooms, 

We hope to tell you the story of the Senate during these periods of 
broadcasting. It will not be a dramatic or spectacular story, but a con- 
tinuous unfolding of the mysteries of government—your Government. 
It will be simple facts which you have every right to know-—and which 
you should know. 

I thank you very kindly for your indulgence, and turn you over to my 
young friend, Mr. Arundel, who will direct this program. 


PROPOSED NICARAGUAN CANAL 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a history of the Nicaraguan canal project 
which has been prepared by the chief hydrographer to the 
Panama Canal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grorce in the 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The paper presented at the meeting of August 25, 1922, of 
the Engineers’ Club of the Canal Zone, Balboa Heights, regard- 
ing the Nicaraguan canal project is here printed, as follows: 

HIstTorY OF THE NICARAGUAN CANAL PROJECT 
By R. Z. Kirkpatrick, chief hydrographer to the Panama Canal 


For three centuries and a half an Isthmian canal was a dream of 
engineers, promoters, statesmen, and financiers. In the old Spanish 
days of exploitation and conquest it is said King Philip II was vexed at 
the perverseness of the isthmian geography and topography in that its 
mere being prevented the consummation of Columbus’s dream of straits 
through to the Pacific coast and the richness thereof. Philip called on 
the church to send a priest to investigate the Isthmus and report on a 
feasible route for a canal. 

One can imagine the good father’s dilemma when he encountered the 
isthmian jungles, her swamps, rivers, mosquitoes, rains, insects, and 
mountains. Doubtless he felt that as a location engineer he was a good 
priest. But he qualified, true to his cloth—and considering the Span- 
jard’s record for constructive work—I think, as an engineer, by a cryptic 
report: “ What God has joined together let no man put asunder.” For 
nearly 400 years that recommendation was a prophecy against various 
futile ambitious projects. 

The Nicaraguan possibility was early recognized, In an early period 
the English attacked the place, the plan being to occupy the San Juan 
River and Nicaragua Lake. Having possession they would be in posi- 
tion to later build the canal. They fought the Spaniards about hal 
way to the lake. Malaria set in and the expedition went home. Here 
Lord Nelson received his first wound and a disability furlough from 
malaria. 
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There were many sporadic negotiations with the Central American 
Republics by the English, French, Dutch, and Americans. The first 
real reconnaissance was made by an American, Jno. Bailey, in 1837, who 
designated the general route that was later recommended by the Walker 
Commission in 1901. The construction of the Panama Railway in 1851 
for a time partially filled the need of a transit line. As this was an 
American company, and a favorable treaty was made with the Republic 
of New Granada, Congress appropriated money for the passage of mails. 
General Grant, as a lieutenant, passed over this route in 1855 en route 
to California, and passed remarks on Panama in his memoirs, 

Doniphan and Frémont’s expedition across New Mexico to California 
in the Mexican War spread stories over the United States of the wonders 
of California. The discovery of gold in 1849 and the Mexican War put 
the wanderlust into our young men. An easier way to get to California 
was to cross the Isthmus. Vanderbilt, Garrison, and Morgan, in their 
steamship lines to Greytown, river steamships up the Rio San Juan 
and across Lake Nicaragua, stage-coach line to the Pacific, and steamers 
to San Francisco fastened Nicaragua in American minds as a feasible 
crossing. It is said 10,000 men crossed Nicaragua in 1849 to 1852. 
The adventures of the filibusterer Walker gave Nicaragua much adver- 
tisement in the United States also. Much of Walker’s actions were very 
discreditable. 

The American Atlantic & Pacific Ship Canal Co., of which Commodore 
Vanderbilt was the owner, sent out Colonel Childs for a survey and 
report, which was completed in 1852. This was the first real engi- 
neering study for a canal. It was submitted to an American and an 
English engineering comiission, separately, who reported the route 
feasible, with some recommended changes. A concession was granted 
but finally lapsed. 

Various reconnaissances, usually by individuals, often aided by the 
American Navy, were made in the Darien, Caledonia, in Panama, along 
the Abrabo, and on the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

In 1872 Commander Crossman, United States Navy, was drowned in 
a landing on the Nicaraguan coast. His place was taken by Com- 
mander Lull and Mr. Menocal, who completed a study of the Childs 
route. They also studied the Panama route in 1875, checking a survey 
of Commander Selfridge. They recommended the Nicaraguan route. 

Some time afterwards the French started their work in Panama under 
De Lesseps. 

Eads, of St. Louis bridge fame, 
marine railroad at Tehuantepec. 


in 1881 proposed q 4-track ship 
This method of shifting ships from 


ocean to ocean attracted much discussion. 
In 1884 a treaty was signed for a jointly owned canal by Nica- 


ragua and the United States. Menocal expanded the Childs and Lull 
surveys by further investigations for the Navy Department. It is 
worthy of note that his principal assistant was Lieutenant Peary, 
afterwards the discoverer of the North Pole. The American Senate 
refused to ratify this treaty. 

In April, 1887, Menocal and others were given a concession to build 
a canal from Greytown to Brito, under the name of the Maritime Canal 
Co. 
a 950-foot jetty, cleared 45 miles, puilt 15 miles of railway, did some 
canal dredging, built shops, hospitals, etc., working over three years 
and spending several millions of dollars. Financial difficulties, without 
the expected help from the American Government, wrecked them, and the 
old machinery is rusting now in eastern Nicaraguan jungles north of the 
San Juan River. 

In 1895 the Ludlow Commission was appointed to collate all data and 
report on the Nicaraguan route. The board was reconstituted under 
the name of the Nicaraguan Canal Commission and given more time in 
1897, Admiral Walker being put in as head. They reported favorably to 
the Nicaraguan route in 1899, after making careful studies, designs, and 
estimates. This work was thoroughly done and included a study of 
the Panama route, now part way finished by the French. 

By 1887 financial scandals had occurred with the first French com- 
pany in Panama, building under a sea-level plan, and the company 
became insolvent. During the period of liquidation a board of engineers 
made further studies of the Panama Canal and a second French com- 
pany undertook the work of the Panama Canal, under a plus 55-foot 
lock-level system, with a dam at Bohio. Soon the second company was 
in financial difficulties. 

The Spanish-American War, with the Oregon’s trip around the Horn, 
had concentrated American interest, and it was evident an American 
canal was to be built somewhere. The Walker Commission was inclined 
to favor the Nicaraguan route for a canal 30 feet deep, 150 feet wide, 
and 665-foot locks 80 feet wide. The commission was partly recon- 
stituted—with Admiral Walker still head—and.told to make a ‘parallel 
and comparative study of the Nicaraguan and Panaman routes. 

In their preliminary report they favored the Nicaraguan route; they 
declared that the French price for their werk was too high; that be- 
cause of this it was better to take the other route under the more 
favorable treaty to be had with Nicaragua. At this juncture the 
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French company voted to accept $49,000,000 for their holdings, and the 
commission reported favorably to the Panama route. The failure of the 
Colombian Senate to ratify the Hay-Herran treaty resulted in the suc- 
cessful revolution of Panama, and the Spooner Act became applicable 
to the Americans building on the Panama route through ratification of 
the favorable Varilla-Hay treaty. As a result, this audience is in 


Ancon, Canal Zone, to-night instead 
Comparison of Panama 
PANAMA 
1. Two good harbors existing. 


2. Panama railroad already built. 


3. Some of the 
work could be used. 


actual French 


4. Rainfall 
inches, 

5. Region wholly in one country 
with favorable treaty for United 
States. 

6. Distance to be 


maintained, 49 miles. 


from 70 to 140 


lighted and 


7. No active volcanoes within 
200 miles from canal and no seri- 
ous earthquakes. No damage to 
buildings on record. 

8. Cost $375,000,000 for actual 
construction; about $500,000,000 
for everything. 

9. Time of transit, 6 to 10 hours. 

10. Summit level, 80 to 85 feet. 

11. Double locks, six in all, 
three flights to a side. 

12. Curvature gentle; 
curve at La Pita. 


sharpest 


13. No troublesome winds nor 
river currents. 

14. Deep water through Lake 
Gatun, 25 miles. 

15. Panama not susceptible to 
much improvement as a country. 


of at Brito, Nicaragua. 
and Nicaraguan routes 
NICARAGUA 

Two harbors to be created; one 
(Greytown) presents unusual dif- 
ficulties. 

Long railroad weuld have to be 
built along whole line, except 
across Nicaragua Lake, 120 miles 
long. 

Much to be done in getting data; 
practically nothing done in con- 
struction. 

Half the work in region with 
rainfall from 140 to 300 inches. 

Route on border of Costa Rica, 
with local jealousies, and not com- 
plete control by United States. 

Distance to be lighted and main- 
tained, 181 miles, about four times 
the length of Panama Canal, 

Active volcanoes near route; 
Ometepe, in Lake Nicaragua, about 
40 miles from a lock. Earthquakes 
common; buildings show same. 

Conjectural: originally thought 
to be about one-third more than 
Panama Canal. 

Not less than 36 hours. 

Summit level, 110 to 115 feet. 

Double locks, eight in all; four 
flights to a side. 

Curvature sharp. In 68 miles 
traverse in San Juan River some- 
what circuitous. In 47 miles nec- 
essary to travel 67. 

Heavy trade winds 
currents. 

Deep water through Lake Nica- 
ragua—45 to 70 miles. 

Nicaragua has great possibilities 
agriculturally. 


and river 


They formed a construction company, built unloading wharves, } 


16. Coast fortifications easily 
made on outlying islands. 

17. In American coastwise trade 
Panama is 300 to 500 miles 
longer. 


Not so good on eastern coast. 


Advantage mostly 
greater time in transit. 


offset by 


DATA ON NICARAGUA 

Nicaragua contains 51,700 square miles, with 600,000 people; it has 
about the area of Alabama or North Carolina, with a population equal 
to that of Pittsburgh or San Francisco. 

Lake Nicaragua is the largest lake between Lake Erie and Bolivia; 
it is 103 miles long; area, 3,000 square miles, about twenty-five times 
the area of Lake Gatun; its drainage area is over 6,000 square miles. 
The elevation of the lake is from 100 to 115 feet above the sea. 

Lake Managua is about 25 miles from Lake Nicaragua. It is about 
125 feet above the sea and has an area of 490 square miles, equal to 
three Gatun Lakes. It has a drainage area of 3,000 square miles. 

The lakes are connected by Rio Tipitapa, which river seldom flows. 
Lake Managua probably has subterranean connections that allow water 
to escape to Lake Nicaragua and to the Pacific Ocean. Its course is 
through a country of rainfall from 150 to 300 inches a year. The main 
tributaries are from Costa Rica; of three, the Rio San Carlos is the 
greatest and carried large quantities of sediment. 

(The remainder of this lecture was from lantern slides and pictures 
by lantern projection that can not be reproduced here. It showed the 
canal alignment, probable construction difficulties, the details of the 
design of the dam and spillway at Conchuda, the location of the por- 
tion of the San Juan River proposed to be canalized, and the eight jock 
sites, four lock lifts on each ocean slope. There were several pictures 
showing means of local transportation, life of the people in the interior, 
the terminal dock for importing and exporting goods at Corinto.) 

The table below, showing the relative distances traveled by ships 
using the ‘Nicaragua or Panama routes, was thrown on the screen by 
lantern projection : 
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Comparison of distances saved by Nicaragua or Panama Canal 


Distances Saving 


Via 
Pana- 
ma 


j 


Via 
Nica- 
ragua 


By 
Nica- 
ragua 


By 
Pana- 
ma 





Miles | 
cel BEE TO. penenen 5, 040 | 
.| Liverpool -- ae 7, 700 | 
-| New Orleans-...-- 4, 240 | 
New York 10, 870 | 

..| New Orleans.....- 10, 070 
..| New York 3, 370 | 
Liverpool 6, 100 | 
New Orleans..-..-- 2, 560 | 


Miles 
5, 340 
8, 080 
4, 740 

11,050 
10, 450 


It was pointed out that the longer time of passage through the 
Nicaraguan canal partly absorbs the saving in mileage shown above. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York [Mr, CoreLanp], which 
will be stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have the 
amendment read? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. May I say, Mr. President, that in my 
opinion the better procedure would be to have a direct vote on 
the debenture matter. If there be no objection, I think I will 
withdraw my amendment for the moment, although I desire to 
leave it upon the table, and shall call it up after the debenture 
matter is disposed of should the debenture plan not be agreed 
to by the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. 
pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the pending amendment; but as a parliamentary situation 
I think the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeELAnp] must either 
dispose of his amendment or withdraw it. The mere statement 
that he does not want to have it considered now, but desires 
to leave it on the table to be called up at his pleasure, gets us 
nowhere in an attempt to legislate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
realize that I am at liberty to offer my amendment at any time, 
and I am convinced that the better procedure is to deal with the 
debenture matter first. So that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing or parliamentary tangle, I ask permission to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oregon a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator from Oregon contem- 
plate offering an amendment to strike the debenture plan from 
the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. That was done just a moment ago by the 
distinguished leader, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, pending 
stating of the amendment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I inquire of the Senator from 
Indiana whether it is his desire to proceed to the consideration 
of this amendment now? 

Mr. WATSON. That, I should say, would depend upon the 
wish of the chairman of the committee, because the bill has 
not yet been read, and I was informed by him this morning that 
he intends to ask for the reading of the bill. I suppose that 
when it is reached in regular order it might then be taken up, 
if that be agreeable to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is my judgment that it 
would not be fair to consider a motion to strike out the deben- 
ture plan this morning. 


Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 


the 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that motion certainly 
can not be disposed of prior to some time next week. Of course, 
I think all Senators know that I have no disposition to delay 
consideration of or action on this bill. I want to facilitate it; 
but I think those who expect to speak on the bill generally 
and who are ready to do so should proceed with their discussion, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the amendment being 
offered at this time; but before it is voted on I desire to call 
attention to the fact that I have an amendment which I have 
had printed and which is now on the clerk’s desk, though it 
has not been formally offered yet, and which is an amendment 
to the language that the Senator from Indiana undertakes to 
strike out, and, of course, as a parliamentary proposition, it 
should take precedence, even though that amendment may be 
pending. I have no desire to offer it now unless the Senator 
from Indiana desires to cffer his amendment, because I have 
anticipated that a good many Senators wish to discuss the bill 
in a general way, and I did not want to take any action which 
would interfere with that discussion. Before the Senator's 
amendment is voted on to strike out the so-called debenture 
provisions, however, it will be in order, of course, even though 
that announcement is pending, to move to amend the provi- 
sions he seeks to strike out, which I intend to do. I am willing 
to do it now, but I do not care to interfere with those Senators 
who desire to discuss the bill in a general way. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. HEFLIN, and Mr. SMITH addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield; and to whom? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Just in order that the situation may be 
clarified, may I ask the Senator from Indiana if he has made 
this motion to strike out the debenture plan in order to offer 
another amendment that he got some of us in the last Congress 
to be for and which he so strongly and sincerely advocated, 
namely, the equalization fee? 

Mr. WATSON. When the proper time comes I shall take 
great pleasure in informing my friend on that subject, I hope to 
his instruction, and certainly to his delight. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In this connection, may I ask 
the Senator from Indiana, if the debenture provisions in the bill 
are stricken out, whether he intends to propose or to support 
a proposal to incorporate in the bill the equalization-fee plan, 
which he so strongly advocated at the last session? 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to my friend that I do not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has concluded 
that the equalization plan is wrong? 

Mr. WATSON. I will explain all that when the time comes, 
but I can not do it in a single sentence. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am asking the Senator to 
explain it now. Of course, the Senator probably will require 
a great deal of time to explain it 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And will encounter a great 
deal of of difficulty in making his explanation. May I ask the 
Senator to state now what it is that has brought about the 
change in the spirit of his dreams in connection with the 
equalization fee? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I offered the amendment that I have offered, 
not that it may be considered now, I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], but rather as an amendment that 
I shall propose at the proper time, having no thought that it 
would be debated now or taken up now for consideration. 

I will say to my distinguished friend from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rogpinson] and also to the genial Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] that when I debate that amendment I shall 
explain why I am not for the debenture and not for the incor- 
poration of the equalization fee in this bill, but this is not the 
time for such an explanation. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. McNARY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield; and to whom? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. -I was going to ask the Senator from Oregon, 
this being Friday, if we could not agree to take up this matter 


Does the Senator from Arkansas 


I yield to the Senator from 


I yield to the Senator from 
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on Monday, when all the Senators would be apprised of the 
time at which it would be taken up? 

Mr. McNARY. About which matter does the Senator speak? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The motion to strike out the debenture plan. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that probably is too early, Mr. Presi- 
dent. There are a number of Members of the Senate, including 
some members of the committee, who desire to address the Sen- 
ate on this question; and it will come up in the usual way if 
the Senate may have all the time for the consideration of the 
farm bill. 

Now, Mr. President, let me make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator has a right, of course, to perfect 
the debenture provisions by offering his amendment. I should 
like to see that brought about at this time, so that when the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana comes before the Senate the 
debenture plan will then be in a form conforming to the views 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is perfectly agreeable to me to offer the 
amendment at any time. As I said before, I did not formally 
offer it because, as is usually the case in bills of this importance, 
there will be considerable general debate, and I did not want to 
interfere with that and crowd out those Senators who wanted to 
talk in a general way on the question involved. 

My own idea is, however, that the amendment which I shall 
offer will not be objected to by the chairman of the committee 
or by any Member of the Senate who is in favor of the de- 
benture plan. I do not believe it will be objected to by those 
who are opposed to the plan, because it is an honest effort on 
my part to put into the debenture plan something that I think 
all friends of the measure will agree ought to be put in the 
provision in some form. My amendment may not be the way in 
which the Senate will conclude that it ought to be done, and 
therefore it may excite considerable debate. 

If the Senator from Arkansas will permit me—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will state in a general way that, after the 
committee had reported this bill, until I read it in the Senate, 
I supposed that the amendment I propose to offer was already 
in the bill. I find on looking it up, however, that I was wrong 
about it. It was not formally put in. It deals with the ques- 
tion of overproduction. 

I believe that those who have given the question any study 
will agree that there ought to be something in the measure 
which would prevent the payment of the entire debenture fee 
in case the law results in bringing about an increased produc- 
tion, a stimulation of production, that is unreasonable. Briefly, 
this amendment provides that if the board having charge of 
the matter find before the beginning of any crop year, by an 
examination of the 5-year average of production of that 
particular crop, that there has been an increase of production 
which exceeds 20 per cent, then a reduction in the payment 
of the debenture commences, and as the production increases 
the debenture payments decrease. The object of it is to pre- 
vent an overproduction. The amendment provides that if the 
production is not stimulated to the amount of 20 per cent, 
then the reduction shall not be put in operation. 

I am perfectly willing to offer the amendment now, if the 
chairman of the committee and others think that would be the 
best way to proceed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the amendment to be offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska very much improves the debenture 
plan. I think we should have that plan before the Senate in 
a perfected form before we consider the whole subject matter; 
and I shall be very happy if the Senator will present at this 
time his amendment to the debenture plan, in order that we 
may have it before us in its perfected form. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Oregon a question? 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
do so, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the debenture provision is 
modified as suggested by the Senator from Nebraska, is it the 
intention of the chairman of the committee reporting the bill 
to support the plan? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. 


I yield to the Senator from 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And if the debenture plan is 
stricken out, does the Senator from Oregon intend to support 
the amendment to incorporate the equalization fee, which he 
so strongly advocated last session; or does he intend to join 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] in some process of 
explanation why the equalization fee was good then, but is 
bad now? 

Mr. McNARY. I intend to join the administration in op- 
posing both the equalization fee and the debenture plan, because 
I want a bill passed and signed at this session which I believe 
will be beneficial to agriculture. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. If I understand the Senhtor 
from Oregon correctly, then, he is opposing the equalization 
fee and the debenture plan because the administration—lI pre- 
sume he means the President—is opposed to both of them. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McNARY. I stated very plainly that sometimes you must 
forego your own views iu order to get legislation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. MoNARY. And I am in this attitude: I want Congress 
to pass a bill that will be signed, and such a bill, in my opinion, 
will be of great benefit to agriculture. If it proves to be weak 
and ineffective, I will join the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas in putting into it some provision that will do the job. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but, Mr. President, we 
have been dealing with this question now for 12 years, or almost 
that long; and at every session we say, “If we do not do any- 
thing now we will do something at some other time.” When is 
the day coming when we shall take decisive action and pass a 
measure of farm relief that will eliminate this question from 
politics, and provide whatever relief can be afforded? 

I understand that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
wants to perpetuate it. He has thrived on it, and thinks he will 
continue to do so. It does not make any difference to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana whether the equalization fee fails or succeeds, 
so long as the farm relief question is in the politics of the coun- 
try, and gives him an opportunity to carry on his successful 
propaganda in campaigns. 

Mr. WATSON and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Senators can favor freedom of 


religion, freedom of conscience, freedom of expression in the 
Senate of the United States when there-is no political issue pend- 
ing, but we never heard even the Senator from Idaho talking 
about freedom of conscience while the last campaign was in 


progress, when that was supposed to be an issue. He was then 
as dumb as an oyster on that dominant and overshadowing 
question. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] were the champions of the equaliza- 
tion fee. They told us that it did not matter if Mr. Coolidge, 
the Republican President, had vetoed a bill embodying the equali- 
zation fee; that provision was fair and just; that it imposed 
upon the units marketed and benefited the costs of the operations 
in those units; that a great economic question was involved. 

The Senator from Indiana was so interested in the subject 
that he sent to a foreign country, secured the opinion of a great 
economist in Great Britain, and offered it in the Senate as an 
evidence of the fact that the equalization fee was sound economi- 
cally, and he maintained that it was wise politically, at that 
particular time. But now, after the election, he comes here and 
says that some day, some time, he will tell the Senate why he is 
against the equalization fee, why he was wrong when he stcod 
here and appealed to the Senate to ignore or override the head 
of the administration. 

The Senator from Oregon tells us that the administration— 
which I presume means the President, although I had always 
understood that both the Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Oregon are material, if not indispensable, parts of the 
administration—is against that plan, and for that reason he is 
against the equalization fee, which he so strongly espoused in 
previous sessions. President Coolidge was against the equaliza- 
tion fee, and he vetoed the first farm relief bill which passed 
the Senate, under the leadership of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary], and notwithstanding the veto the Senator came 
back with a second bill embracing the equalization fee sub- 
stantially in the same form in which it had been vetoed. I 
assume that he took the position then that the President was 
wrong. The gallant Senator from Indiana took this floor, and 
in one of his most eloquent and forceful, if unconvincing, 
speeches insisted upon the adoption of the bill the second time 
with the equalization fee the outstanding provision in it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And it was a written speech. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It was a speech that had been 
prepared with great care. There is something remarkable about 
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the cireumstance when the Senater from Indiana takes the 
trouble to prepare a speech. Ordinarily he does not seem to 
care what he says. He speaks with great fluency and ease, but 
when the McNary-Haugen bill passed the Senate for the second 
time, the Senator from Indiana stood near where he is now 
sitting and, with a fervor and an enthusiasm which aroused 
suspicion then, and which is utterly inexplicable now, he cham- 
pioned the provision as sound economically and politically wise. 

Now, when I ask him the reason for his change, why it is 
he is so bitterly opposed to the provision which he asked us to 
support in previous sessions of the Congress, he says, “Oh, I 
will explain that some time,” and, of course, he will, for a 
Senator possessing the mental ingenuity which the Senator from 
Indiana so often displays can explain any inconsistency in his 
own conduct, at least to his own satisfaction. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am anxious to understand 
what the program is to be with reference to to-day’s work, 
particularly as it is related to this amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
in accordance with the wish expressed by the chairman of the 
Jommittee on Agriculture, I am only waiting, and as soon as I 
ean get the floor I intend to offer my amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Then we will proceed with the discussion of 
it to-day? 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume so. 

Mr. BORAH. Very weli. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 
to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska offers 
the following amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The CuHrer CLerK. On page 21, after line 16, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 10a. In order to prevent undue stimulation in the production 
of any debenturable agricultural commodity, whenever the board finds 
prior to the beginning of a crop year that the probable production of 
any debenturable agricultural commodity during such crop year will 
exceed the average annual production of such debenturable agricultural 
commodity for the preceding five years, it shall by proclamation pre- 
scribe that the export debenture rates for such commodity shall be 
reduced by the percentage hereinafter fixed. Such reductions shall 
become effective on the date fixed in such proclamation, not less than 
60 days from the date of the issuance thereof, and shall remain in 
effect throughout such cropyear. The term “crop year,” as used in 
this section, means a 12-month period beginning at a time designated by 
the board. 

Reductions in debenture rates under this section shall be made in 
accordance with the following percentages : 

(1) For an estimated increase in production of less than 20 per 
cent, there shall be no reduction, 

(2) For an estimated increase in production of 20 per cent but less 
than 40 per cent, there shall be a reduction of 20 per cent. 

(3) For an estimated increase in preduction of 40 per cent but less 
than 60 per cent, there shall be a reduction of 50 per cent. 

(4) For an estimated increase in production of 60 per cent but less 
than 90 per cent, there shall be a reduction of 75 per cent. 

(5) For an estimated increase in production of 90 per cent, or more, | 
there shall be a reduction of 99 per cent. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, g parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Did the Senator from Indiana withdraw 
his amendment, or is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska intended to be an amendment to that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
stand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana did not 
offer his amendment. There is no amendment pending except 
the one now offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me say, to begin with, that 
I am not going to ask, and I hope nobody else will, that the 
Senate vote on this amendment to-day. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am perfectly willing to vote on it now, but several 
Senators have spoken to me about it and have asked me about 
the percentage reductions contained in the amendment. Some 
of them want more time to think about it, and some of them 
want time to examine some records and to look into the matter, 
to see whether these percentages are correct. 

I have made no examination as to the percentages and I 
invite discussion. These rates are only tentative. I offer the 
amendment because I believe some provision of the kind in- 
cluded in the amendment ought to be included in any debenture 
glan. 

' The first objection made to the debenture plan I think was 
made by myself 8 or 10 years ago when it was first proposed 
before the committee, and my objection was that it was quite 


There is no amendment pending, as I under- 
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evident that the plan, unless something of this kind were in- 
cluded in it, would result in a very material increase in the 
production of any article to which the debenture plan might 
be applied, where such a thing was possible. 

The limitation of overproduction, or of increased production 
that would be unreasonable, was provided for in former bills. 
The so-called McNary-Haugen bill, by the equalization fee, met 
that proposition by providing that the farmers themselves, in 
case overproduction of any particular product resulted on ac- 
count of stimulus which might be given to that crop, would 
have to bear the loss by the fact that the equalization fee would 
be larger, and that the loss on the exportable surplus would be 
larger, all of which would be taken out of the sales of the crop 
to which the equalization applied. 

I have only followed that plan. My amendment puts that idea 
into the bill. Without the amendment there is nothing in the 
bill which has any restraint upon any overproduction that might 
be brought about by reason of the debenture plan being applied 
to any farm product. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. ; 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator permit me to ask a question 
and to make a suggestion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. GHORGE. I agree with the purpose the Senator has in 
mind in offering the amendment, but the amendment provides 
that “ whenever the board finds, prior to the beginning of the 
crop year, that the probable production of any debenturable agri- 
cultural commodity during such crop year will exceed the aver- 
age annual production of such debenturable agricultural com- 
modity for the preceding five years,” then this sliding scale 
shall go into effect. The Senator bases the scale, therefore, on 
the production. Would it not be much better to base it upon 
an increased acreage in that particular crop? In other words, 
will not the Senator’s amendment deny the benefits of the de- 
benture plan when the farmer most needs it; that is, when there 
is a probable high production in the particular year, not’ based 
necessarily upon any increased acreage, but due to an extra- 
ordinary crop production? 

Mr. NORRIS. In answer to the Senator, who has propounded 
a very fair question, I would like to say that as I understand 
the operation of the bill in case it should become a law the esti- 
mates made by the board would be made to a great extent, not 
entirely perhaps, upon the acreage of the particular crop. They 
would undoubtedly take that into consideration. It might be 
and probably would be in most cases the predominating influence 
in making the estimate. Of course the board would be up 
against the proposition that their estimate might fail. They 
would have to make it before the crop is harvested. 

The number of acres is one of the considerations in making 
the estimate. The condition of the crop at the time they make 
the estimate is another important consideration. It necessarily 
must be an estimate because it must be made and the rate must 
be fixed before the crop is harvested. I would not want to 
limit the board in making the estimate to an acreage proposition 
entirely because sometimes I think that would result in a great 
injustice, although it is perfectly open and they can give what- 
ever consideration they see fit to the acreage which has been 
planted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course I know the board would take into 
consideration the increase in acreage, but standing as the 
Senator’s amendment does, it really would deny the farmer the 
benefit of the debenture plan, that is, the full debenture, in 
those particular years when extraordinary seasons brought 
about a heavy production. 

It seems to me that the element of intentional increase of 
production should be the controlling element the Senator aims 
to regulate or to curb by his amendment; that is, where the 
farmers have intentionally and deliberately and designedly 
sought to bring about an increased production, and not that 
extraordinary increase in production which might result from 
an extraordinarily favorable growing season and curing senson, 

I recognize, of course, the difficulty the Senator has in framing 
the amendment. I fully sympathize with the purpose he has 
in mind, but it does seems to me that the board ought not to be 
allowed to scale the debenture down when there has been no 
intention or effort upon the part of the farmer to bring about 
the extraordinary increase, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the board, as I understand it, 
will not be able under any circumstances to look into the minds 
and hearts of men who have sown, for instance, a crop of wheat 
and ascertain whether they have intentionally undertaken 
unduly to increase the production. 
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Mr. GEORGE. The Senator does not mean that if there has 
been an increase in acreage it would be a fact the board should 
not consider? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; that would be a proper thing for 
them to consider. But the board would have to make the esti- 
mate 60 days before the crop was harvested. In the month of 
January we might be able to ascertain that down in the State 
of Kansas there was a complete failure of the wheat crop. 
The weather might have been such that they would estimate 
that in Kansas for the coming year there would be only a 10 
per cent crop. They might find a similar condition in some 
other section. I am speaking of the wheat-growing portion of 
the country. They would take all those things into considera- 
tion, of course, in making the estimate. If they were limited 
entirely to acreage, they would be debarred from considering 
things which are perfectly self-evident, and anyone under- 
taking to estimate what the crop was going to be would have 
to leave out of the equation a very valuable and important 
consideration. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator if, in the in- 
terest of fairness to producers, he does not believe that the 
right to suspend the payment of the debenture should be de- 
pendent upon one year’s notice to the producers, in order that 
they might make their plans accordingly in planting their crops? 

Mr. NORRIS. That, of course, would nullify any attempt, 
as I understand the question, to put anything of this kind into 
operation. Necessarily we could not give an intelligent guess 
one year in advance as to what the crop was going to be. We 
would have to have something on which to base the estimate. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The thought which suggests itself to my 
mind is that the board, keeping in close touch with the situa- 
tion, could at least notify producers that there would be a 
suspension of payment in case there was a crop larger than 
normal planted. 

Mr. NORRIS. They could do that under this plan, I think. 
The board could very properly say to the country, “If, when 
the time comes to make this estimate, we find that the crop of 
wheat, for instance, is going to be increased more than 20 per 
cent, we will issue the proclamation.” That would cut off the 
20 per cent of the debenture. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I want to ask the Senator whether it is his 
opinion that unless there is imposed a check on production, 
such as he proposes by the amendment, the adoption of the 
debenture plan as now incorporated in the bill would cause a 
stimulation of production so as to increase the surplus? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. I think all students of the subject will 
agree to that. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. WAGNER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to no one further now. I want to 
explain my answer to the question of the Senator from New 
York. 

I am not one of those who are frightened at overproduction. 
I can see that there might come a danger in it, but it must 
follow that there will be some increased production under any 
plan we have. If we strike the debenture provisions from the 
bill and the balance of the bill does any good for the farmers 
of America, it will result in some increase of production. 

What are we trying to do? We are trying to get for the 
producer of food products an increased price. Is not that the 
object of the legislation? Is not that the object of this special 
session of Congress? What other object has anybody in view 
if we want to help the farmer in the predicament in which he 
finds himself? If he gets a better price, the tendency will be to 
raise more of the product. The farmers who have studied the 
proposition are, I think, unanimous in agreeing that in common 
justice there ought to be some provision in the bill which would 
penalize or reduce its benefits in case the bill resulted in an 
unreasonable stimulation in the production of any particular 
crop. 

I said a while ago that when the first bill was introduced, as 
I remember it now, it had nothing of this kind in it. It seemed 
to me that it was a serious omission. I talked with those 
behind it many times and called their attention to that point. 
One of the greatest farm organizations, the oldest in the United 
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States, commenced to study it. They did it with the assistance 
of experts. They had been studying it for several years. At 
their request, after they had prepared the bill, it was intreduced 
in the House of Representatives. It was a bill which they them- 
selves prepared after several years of study. They put in this 
provision, not in the exact form in which I have offered it, be- 
cause it would not fit into this bill if it were worded just as 
they had it. 

These percentages have not originated with me. The percent- 
ages I have in my amendment originated with the National 
Grange. They are the result of their study, honest and con- 
scientious as everybody knows, and the result of their belief 
after making that study that some provision of this kind should 
be put into their own bill. As they prepared it they had it in 
the bill. 

So those who are more responsible for the debenture plan 
than any other combination or organization of men themselves 
advocate some provision of this kind and they themselves, after 
that study, advocated the identical percentages which I have 
included in the amendment. The percentages may be wrong. 
Perhaps they are too great. It may be that in applying the 
percentages to a bill which gives to the farmer only one-half of 
the benefit of the tariff it will be found that the deductions 
ought not to be so great as they are here. I am rather inclined 
to that view myself. I think if I were making a criticism of the 
particular amendment that is one of the things which would 
first come to my attention. 

Remember that the debenture plan in this bill does no purport 
to give the farmer the benefit of the entire tariff like the manu- 
facturer gets it. It only proposes to give him one-half of the 
existing tariff. The tariff on wheat, for instance, is 42 cents a 
bushei and the bill gives him 21 cents. In effect, as far as the 
farmer is concerned, by this bill we would amend the tariff act 
and cut it in two in the middle as far as the producers are 
concerned. I, myself, do not believe that that is justice. If I 
were advocating the thing as an original proposition and the 
atmosphere were cleared of some of the objections and it were 
not a matter of policy of getting it into law, I would say that 
the farmer ought to have, instead of the 21 cents on wheat, the 
full 42 cents which the law provides that he should have. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. That as ap- 
plied to a manufactured article, if the rate were the same, would 
be 42 cents instead of 21 cents. But the farmers who are behind 
the proposition realize fully the powerful opposition against 
such a proposition. They realize fully the immense political 
and financial forces which are opposed to giving the farmer the 
benefit of a protective tariff. They themselves have said, “ We 
will accept one-half of the tariff, and try it.” I now yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I wish to supplement the state- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska by this observation: It is 
true that all other dutiable agricultural products would receive 
the benefit of one-half the tariff, but in the case of cotton there 
is fixed a flat rate of 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
suggestion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me answer the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Oregon, and then I will gladly yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

As we all know, cotton is on the free list. It is one of the 
most important, if not, indeed, the most important agricultural 
product of the country. The cotton farmer, together with the 
wheat farmer, and equally with the wheat farmer, stands in 
need of relief, and is demanding relief for the same reason that 
the producers of other farm products are demanding relief. If 
we had not some specific provision in the bill that applied to 
cotton, and which did not apply to anything else, then the cot- 
ton farmer would get no benefit whatever. So in the bill—not 
in my amendment but in the bill—there is now a provision fix- 
ing the debenture on cotton at 2 cents a pound. 

Again, it was shown, I think, without controversy before the 
committee that the debenture of 2 cents a pound on cotton was 
scaled down, was cut in two, from what it ought to be in order 
to make it comparable with the debenture that was put on 
other products. I think I state that correctly. There are sev- 
eral members of the committee here who heard the evidence 
on that subject, as I did, and heard the matter discussed in 
executive session of the committee. If I am wrong in that 
statement, or in any other, I shall be glad to have any Senator 
interrupt and correct me. Now I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I am anxious to get the judgment of 
the Senator from Nebraska on the question which I submitted 
to the,Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] on yesterday. 
Would the debenture plan produce an actual advantageous net 
result for the farmer if it were met by a countervailing duty 
of any kind abroad? 

Mr. NORRIS. What does the Senator mean by “ duty of any 
kind abroad”? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am referring not to the antidumping 
law, but to the supplemental laws which attack particularly so- 


called bounty-fed goods, such laws as those of Belgium, which | 
provide that any goods that enjoy a direct or indirect bounty | 


on export must immediately submit to a countervailing duty 
equal to the bounty. The same type of legislation exists in 


Austria, France, Portugal, Switzerland, Japan, Argentina, Aus- | 


tralia, and so forth; and all such laws are paraphrases of sec- 
tion 303 of our own tariff law, under which we would do pre- 
cisely the same thing if the situation were reversed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe we would do the same thing 
under our law. 
later on; it does not particularly apply to my amendment so 
far as I am aware; but since the Senator has asked the ques- 
tion I am going briefly to give him my idea in regard to it. 

If we had no tariff and other than agricultural products were 
not protected, I would not be advocating the debenture plan. 
I never did advocate it up until we failed in everything else; I 
never did advocate it until we had tried to secure the enactment 
of a bill by which the farmer himself could stand his own loss, 
by which the operations of the farmer financed the loss and 
financed it all. Those measures all failed, and we were con- 
fronted with the proposition, admitted by all, that the farmer 
was not getting justice under our tariff law. It was admitted 
by every student of the subject, from the President dewn, that 
the farmer was not getting what he was justly entitled to; that 
he was living in a world of protection and was selling his sur- 
plus products in a world of free trade; that he was buying on 
this side of the tariff wall and selling on the other side of the 
tariff wall, which was an injustice admitted to exist. Since 
every other plan had failed, since we were not able to overcome 
the objections in higher quarters to letting the farmer stand 
his own loss, stand on his own feet, I reached the conclusion, 
as I think did the committee, that there was only one thing left 
to do. 

Now, I come directly to an answer, I think, to the Senator’s 
question. What are we trying todo? Weare trying to put the 
farmer under the protective-tariff umbrella. It is a leaky um- 
brella, it is true; half of the rain will come through; but we 
are trying to put him in the same class with the manufacturers. 
We have a protective tariff system that covers practically every- 
body except the farmer. So we propose to take the farmer and 
put him, for the purpose of argument I will say, on an equal 
basis; but, as I have already said, he will get only half of 
the tariff. We propose to put his industry into the class of 
protected industries; but, in order to put him into that class, we 
must take something that comes from the other industries 
which are protected and give it, either directly or indirectly, 
to the farmer himself when he exports his products. So what 
we are proposing to do here is to take the funds that come from 
our protective-tariff system and equalize them among all those 
whom we are trying to put into the system. 

It is said that this is the same as paying the money out of the 
Treasury; I have said so; and to the extent of the tariff on 
imports it is true. If the imports of other products which pay 
a tariff should fall off so that the total revenue were less than 
the amount that would be necessary to pay the debentures, the 
whole plan would fail; it would not be a success. In other 
words, there is no right to go beyond the tariff in order to com- 
pensate the farmer, and put him on an equality with other in- 
dustries. 
money required for the debentures comes from public money as 
it is traveling on its way to the Treasury and is intercepted, the 
legal effect is the same as though it had gone in and then was 
taken out. I admit that. 


other protected industries to pay the farmer what he ought to 
have in order to be placed on an equality with the other 
industries, 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
to make a request for unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grorce in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next at 12 o'clock noon, 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that. 
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I had intended to discuss that very proposition | 


He is put in the same class with them, and while the | 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator from Michigan interrupts 
me again will he allow me to answer his question a little fur- 
ther? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I very frankly concede that any government 
in the world, being dissatisfied with our laws, could enact re- 
taliatory measures. It could pass a law which provided that it 
would not permit the Importation of any commodity within its 
borders from a country which had a protective tariff on any- 
thing. Belgium or any other nation could say, “There shall be 
no imports from the United States of any kind,” without giving 
any reason for its action if it desired so to do; that government 
is supreme so far as such matters are concerned; but let me tell 
the Senator from Michigan that this debenture plan is now in 
operation in Germany and has been in operation there for years. 
It has not resulted in undue stimulus. 

Mr. BORAH. It was in operation in England for some time. 

Mr. NORRIS. As the Senator from Idaho reminds me, the 
plan was in operation in England for a good while. It is in 
operation, as I understand, in Sweden at this time, although I 
am not sure as to that. 

Mr. BORAH. It is. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that other countries have applied this sys- 
tem. We have not seen fit to take any advantage of it. 

The object is not to give a bonus to this man or that man, 
although it may result in that, but the object is to equalize our 
producers one with the other. Taking the farmer as a manu- 
facturer, the object is to equalize manufacturers in the benefits 
which they shall derive from the protective tariff; that is all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Why should foreign governments be incited to 
punish us in the manner suggested by the Senator from Michigan 
for putting on a debenture any more than they would be incited 
to such action by our levying high tariff duties on imported 
articles? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was not questioning the economic 
justice of such a system. I was merely asking the practical 
question as to whether or not if the laws against bounty-fed 
goods which exist abroad were invoked the invocation of such 
laws would not negative and neutralize the advantage of the 
debenture. I am asking as to the practical effect of such a 
system. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


from Ne- 


T will state frankly to the Senator that, in 
my judgment, a foreign country could cite this particular meas- 
ure, if we should enact it, and could retaliate against us. It 
would be up to us then to see if we could not retaliate against 
them. . 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would the debenture system at that 
point still bring the American farmer an advantage? 


Mr. NORRIS. I think so; I do not see why it would not. 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, I did not intend at 
this time to discuss the debenture plan. I may do that later 
as the discussion proceeds and as it seems advisable. I merely 
arose to explain the amendment, but was led into a general dis- 
cussion by the question of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator need not do that, because his 
question was a very proper one, although it did not apply to 
the particular amendment I have offered. 

I should like to have Senators get all the information they 
can in regard to this particular matter. When this plan was 


| first proposed years ago there -vas no attempt to limit it to 
Nevertheless that process can only | 
proceed so long as there is sufficient money coming from the | 


one-half of the tariff, and until recently the contention was that 
the farmer should be given the full benefit of the tariff. I am 
not sure as to that, but I think I can secure the information, 
and I am going to try to get it if I have time before the vote 
shall be taken, but until recently the idea had not occurred fo 
those behind it to limit the operations of the plan to half of 
the tariff. As a matter of fact, if we cut it down to one-half 
of the tariff, to be consistent, we ought to increase the percent- 
ages. 

It will be noticed from the amendment that if the 5-year in- 
crease is less than 20 per cent no reduction can take place; so 
that there can be a reasonable increase. We must allow for 
some increase; we must expect some increase; it is only natural 
that an increase should come. 
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Mr. President, if there are no questions which Senators desire 
to ask at the present time in regard to the amendment itself, 
I have said all I now care to say. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I give notice of my in- 


! 
| 
| 
| 


tention to offer an amendment to the pending bill, which I ask | 


may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 

ment will be printed and lie on the table. 
ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, ifeno other Senator 
to discuss the unfinished business at this time, I ask unanimous 
consent that the agreement of a few moments ago be carried 
out by an adjournment until Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
objection, the Senate stands in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday. 

Thereupon (at 1 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
under the order previously entered, adjourned until Monday, 
April 29, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, April 26, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered | 
| systematic development of the Nation’s Capital. 


the following prayer : 


Our Father, Thou art a great God and greatly to be praised. | 


desires | 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliy- 
ered by the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Andrew W. Mel- 
lon; another by the President of the United States: another 
by Senator Reep Smoot, chairman of the Public Buildings 
Commission ; one by myself; and another by Milton B. Medary, 
of the American Institute of Architects; delivered April 25, 


1929, at the United States Chamber of Commerce Building, at a 
meeting for the development of the city of Washington: 


SPEECH OF Hon. A, W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


To-night history repeats itself. We are met under circumstances al- 


| most identical with those under which a meeting was held 25 years ago 


| in the old Arlington Hotel, only a short distance from this place. 


Without | 





We would erase everything of the past that is not right and | 


turn to this day and write upon it only the things that are 
just and good. Surrendering ourselves to Thee, may we keep 
it clean and pass the rest aside. 
impart; take us, mold us, and have us live in Thee. Bring tid- 
ings of joy, peace, and brotherhood to every section of our 
country. 
and the virtue of sincerity to look life in the face with calm, 
undrooping gaze. O Lord God, lift us high above life’s com- 


promises and guide our souls by the unfading star of truth. | 
Lead us, inspire us to serve, and even to suffer that our beloved | 


homeland may be a grand temple of law, light, and love. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

A concurrent resolution of the Senate of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred 
as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 5. Concurrent resolution to print and bind the 
proceedings in Congress, together with the proceedings at the 
unveiling in Statuary Hall, of the statue of Robert M. La 
Follette, presented by the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

THE REMAKING OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address deliv- 
ered by the President of the United States; another by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon; another by 
Senator REep Smoot, chairman of the Public Buildings Commis- 
sion; one by myself; and another by Milton B. Medary, of the 
American Institute of Architects; delivered last evening in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce Building at a meeting for 
the development of the city of Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the ReEcorp by printing 
several speeches delivered in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Building last evening. Is there objection? 

Mr. DENISON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. I was present and heard the 
speeches. I think they all ought to be printed as a public docu- 
ment. They were very valuable and informative. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman offer that as an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DENISON. 


No; I offer it as a suggestion. I am going 


to leave that to the gentleman from Indiana and the Printing | 


Committee. 
Mr. GREEN. 
object, I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DEnison] 
has made a good suggestion. I think the country ought to 
have the benefit of these speeches that were made last night. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to 


the Senate proceedings? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. No. This was left to me, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


sa] oF y » } 
The blessing of Thy grace | modern conditions and the city’s growth. 


As its chosen servants, give us the spirit of courage | 


Reserving the right to object, and I shall not | 





inquire of the | 
gentleman whether the proceedings may not be incorporated in | 


Then, 
as now, it was a meeting of those representing the Government, and it 
was held for the purpose of considering plans to make more beautiful 


| the city of Washington. 


The principal speaker on that occasion was President Roosevelt. The 
Congress of the United States was represented by the speeches of Speaker 
Cannon and others; and Mr. Root, with his great eloquence, championed 
the cause which he had so much at heart and which he, himself had done 
so much to advance. 

On that historic occasion the host was the American Institute of 
Architects. It is most fitting, therefore, that to-night we should have 
as our guests the representatives of that great and influential organiza- 
ion, to whose foresight and untiring efforts we owe not only the revival 
but the preservation and advancement of a plan for the orderly and 


The meeting held in 1905 centered attention on the needs of Wash- 
ington. At the same time it made certain that the future development 
of the city should conform to a balanced and comprehensive plan, based 
upon the spacious and dignified ideas of President Washington and 
Major l’Enfant, with such modifications as might be required to meet 


Now we are engaged in trying to carry out those ideas. Conditions 
have reached a stage where economy demands that the Government's 
activity should be adequately housed in buildings owned by the Govern- 
ment itself; and, in order to meet this need, Congress has made the 
necessary appropriations to begin this work and to proceed with certain 
other plans for the orderly development of the city. The responsibility 
for the condemnation and purchase of sites and the erection of most of 
these buildings has been placed by Congress on the Treasury Department 
and has become, therefore, an integral part of Treasury activities. 

The placing of these buildings involves a great responsibility for the 
proper determination of this question will largely influence the future 
development of Washington. Before coming to a decision the Treasury 
obtained the advice of Mr. Edward H. Bennett, of Chicago, a well- 
known architect, whose efforts have had so much to do with bringing 
to completion the plans for beautifying his native city. Mr. Bennett 
was appointed Consulting Architect of the Treasury; and, with a small 
group of other eminent architects from different parts of the country, 
has given unstintedly of his services in arriving at a solution of this 
problem. 

These men have come to Washington at frequent intervals and have 
served without adequate remuneration in helping to work out a plan 
under which the new buildings shall be grouped and designed in such a 
way as to contribute in the greatest measure possible to the beauty of 
Washington. In evolving these plans the Treasury has had the coopera- 
tion of the Fine Arts Commission and its able and devoted chairman, 
Mr. Moore; with the Capital Park and Planning Commission; the Office 
of Public Buildings and Parks; and especially with those Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives who are most directly con- 
cerned in this work and who have been so largely responsible for the 
developments now under way. 

All of these developments have been embodied in a comprehensive 
plan, and it is this plan which will be presented to you to-night. We 
want also to have you view the model which has been made of public 
buildings to be erected along Pennsylvania Avenue. This model is on 
view to-night in a room adjoining the one in which we are now and 
will be taken later to the Treasury, where it will be left permanently 
on exhibition for all who care to view it. 

It was to place these plans before you and also to make something 
in the nature of a visual presentation through motion pictures that 
have been prepared that we have asked this distinguished audience to 
come together to-night. I hope that the plans will meet with your 
approval so that we can proceed with carrying them out, fortified in 
the knowledge that we have your sanction and support. I am sure in 
advance of your deep interest, for it is a work which makes a strong 
appeal to everyone and gives us all an opportunity to do something of 
permanent value for the country. 

No one has taken a deeper interest in this great undertaking than 
has President Hoover. In all the things that have been done and are 
now under way he has given his counsel and support, and behind the 
plans which have been made for the future he has placed the full force 
of his administration. It is a great privilege to have him here to-night 
and to have the honor of announcing the President of the United States, 
who will now address you. 
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REMARKS OF 


I am glad that the opportunity has come to me as President to con- 
tribute to impulse and leadership in the improvement of the National 
Capital. This is more than merely the making of a beautiful city. 
Washington is not only the Nation’s capital, it is the symbol of 
America. By its dignity and architectural inspiration we stimulate 
pride in our country, we encourage that elevation of thought and 
character which comes from great architecture. 

Our government in Washington has grown greatly during the past 15 
years. We have a working force of nearly 70,000 employees as compared 
with 35,000 a score of years ago. 

War and economic recovery have delayed us in providing even our 
bare necessities of office space. Nearly 25,000 employees are to-day in 
rented buildings or temporary structures built during the war, which 
were expected to last but a year or two. Many of the buildings are 
insanitary. Above all, the departments are divided among scores of 
unworkable and scattered buildings. For instance, Agriculture is housed 
in 46 different places in the city and the Treasury in 27 places; Com- 
merce in 20 places. We are paying rents and losing efficiency in sums 
far greater than the interest upon adequate buildings. Many of the 
buildings we occupy are an eyesore to the city. We have an authorized 
building program for, say, 18,000 employees, yet if we would satisfy 
even our present need we should have new buildings to accommodate 
more than 30,000 Government workers. 

Congress has authorized the beginning of a great program which 
must extend over many years. It is our primary duty to do more 
than erect offices. We must fit that program into the traditions and 
the symbolism of the capital. Our forefathers had a great vision of 
the capital for America, unique from its birth in its inspired concep- 
tion, flexibility, and wonderful beauty. No one in 150 years has been 
able to improve upon it. 

The founders of the Republic also gave us a great tradition 1n archi- 
tecture. In after years we have held to it in some periods and in 
others we have fallen sadly away from it. Although it is, perhaps, 
too early to envisage such a glorious future, I do hope to live to see 
the day when we shall remove from Washington the evidences of those 
falls from the high standards which would have been deplored by the 
founders of our Republic and have been deplored by the citizens of 
good taste ever since these transgressions, 

Probably one of the major buildings which we regret most is the 
State, War, and Navy Building. I have been vastly interested to find 
that the Congress of that day had a splendid taste, for they directed 
it to be the duplicate of the Treasury Building, but the administration 
of that day delivered it externally over to an architectural orgy. I 
have been lately advised that for a comparatively modest sum we can 
strip it of its function to represent the different types of architecture 
known to man and bring it back to the sound classic lines of the Treas- 
ury, as Congress intended. And this again points to the responsibility 
of the administration, for Congress is to-day, as then, giving generous 
authority and asking that we do our part in design and construction. 

It is the wish and the demand of the American people that our new 
buildings shall comport with the dignity of the Capital of America, 
that they shall meet modern requirements of utility, that they shall 
fulfill the standards of taste, that they shall be a lasting inspiration. 
In architecture it is the spiritual impulse that counts. These buildings 
should express the ideals and standards of our times; they will be the 
measure of our skill and taste by which we will be judged by our 
children’s children, 

Mr. Mellon has insisted that the great responsibility before us is not 
one which can be discharged by any one individual. It must be the 
product of the common mind of many men, devout to secure for America 
the vast realization of the expression of our Nation, And I am con- 
fident that we have within the Nation the taste, skill, and artistic sense 
to perform our task, for our architects have already given to America 
the leading place in their great art. 

It is on this national stage that the great drama of our political life 
has been played. Here were fought the political battles that tested 
the foundations of our Government. We face similar problems of our 
time, and here centuries hence some other Americans will face the great 
problems of their time. €or our tasks and their tasks there is need of 
a daily inspiration of surroundings that suggest not only the traditions 
of the past but the greatness of the future. 


THE 


ADDRESS OF HON. REED SMOOT, CHAIRMAN OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

The President has told you of the great importance of the work on 
which we are engaged in building a beautiful capital city. Now, I want, 
in a very few words, to tell you of the ways and means by which we 
hope to accomplish it. 

For a quarter of a century I have had a desire and unfailing faith 
that I would see Washington, America’s Capital City, the most beautiful 
city in the world. The realization of this desire and faith is near at 
hand. I call to mind that the late Senator Heyburn and myself, 21 
years ago, thought the time had arrived to purchase the privately owned 
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land in the triangle and had in mind the beginning of the erection of 
buildings to supply the needs of the Government, thus making it the 
center of the Nation's activities. Senator Heyburn exhibited drawings 
of a type of building he thought ought to be approved. 

An appropriation of $10,000,000 was asked for the purchase of the 
land, ‘This vast sum asked for at that time was the death knell of the 
plan. For one, I am thankful it failed for if it had succeeded we would 
never have had anything to compare with the plans now fully under 
way. A twenty million appropriation in 1908 is fairly comparable with 
two hundred millions to-day, the amount that will be required to com- 
plete the present triangle buildfng program. 

Congress has already authorized $75,000,000 for public buildings in 
the District of Columbia. Of this amount $50,000,000 is to be used 
for construction of buildings and $25,000,000 for the acquisition of land 
on which these buildings are to be erected. Most of this latter sum 
will be spent in acquiring land in the so-called triangle area, extending 
along Pennsylvania Avenue from Fifteenth Street to the Capitol and 
bounded on the south side by the Mall. The former sum of $50,000,000 
will include a site which has already been purchased for the Supreme 
Court Building, facing the Capito] and extending along East Capitol 
Street, covering an area approximating that of the Congressional Library 
on the south side of the street. A commission, of which the Chief 
Justice is chairman, is now securing a design for the building. 

As regards acquiring sites, there are 23 city blocks involved; and 
of this number 4 have been purchased, 9 are now in process of con- 
demnation, and condemnation proceedings will be startgd for 6 within 
the next month. This leaves only four blocks yet to be appropriated 
for, and it is expected that shortly after the next regular session of 
Congress convenes an appropriation will be made to complete the 
purchase of the land in question. 

Now, for the buildings: Under the $50,000,000 authorization, $43,- 
500,000 will be expended for construction, the balance to be expended 
for sites for certain of these projects. Some of this work is now 
under way. An administration building connecting the two existing 
wings of the Department of Agriculture is being built at a cost of 

2,000,000. The Agricultural Department will aiso have another build- 
ing to be constructed shortly on the south side of the administration 
building, containing a number of laboratories and housing many activi- 
ties now scattered in other buildings. 

An extension to the Government Printing Office will be made at a 
cost of $1,250,000. A beautiful building for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is being built at a cost of $10,000,000. This building will be 
a part of the triangle development and will cover the area bounded by 
Tenth, Twelfth, B, and C Streets NW. It is expected that this build- 
ing will be completed in a little over two years. It will house all the 
activities of the Internal Revenue Bureau now so widely scattered 
throughout the city. 

A building for the Department of Commerce is being erected at a 
cost of $17,500,000, It is the largest building that will be constructed 
in the triangle area and will be over 1,000 feet in length along Fif- 
teenth Street, and will extend from the Mall to Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. 

An archives building has been authorized at a limit of cost of 
$8,750,000. This will be one of the most important buildings in the 
triangle group. It will house the archives and yaluable records of the 
Government which are now scattered in many buildings, some of which 
are not fireproof. 

Designs are being made for other buildings in the triangle group 
for the Departments of Justice and Labor and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and other independent establishments, as you will 
see by a model of these buildings on view in the adjoining room. When 
finally completed the triangle area will contain a most magnificent 
group of buildings. These buildings, by grouping together related 
governmental activities, will greatly add to the convenience of those 
doing business with the Government. They will also make it possible 
to operate the Government more efficiently and, in the end, more eco- 
nomically by putting an end to the large rent bill which the Govern- 
ment is now paying for offices to house the Departments of Justice, 
Labor, Commerce, and others. 

In addition to the triangle project it is expected that additional 
accommodations will be provided for the legislative branch of the 
Government by constructing an addition to the House Office Building 
on the south side of the Capitol at an estimated cost of $7,500,000 ; 
and by enlarging the Senate Office Building, thus completing the quad- 
rangle of which the present building forms three sides, the cost of 
which is not established, but will probably be somewhat over $2,000,000, 

An appropriation of $4,912,414 has been authorized for completing 
the park between the Capitol and the Union Station and also carrying 
out the long-delayed plans for the development of the Mall. At the 
western end of the Mall the Arlington Memorial Bridge is now under 
way, and when finally completed will represent a total cost of $14,- 
750,000. This will include, besides the bridge, the construction of a 
plaza west of the Lincoln Memorial, the improvement of Columbia 
Island in the Potomac, a forma] terraced avenue on the Virginia 
side leading to Arlington Cemetery, and the widening of several streets 
in Washington to give suitable approach to the bridge. 
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All of these plans, when carried out, will add greatly to the con- 
venience and beauty of the city. They will not involve a very great 
outlay each year. For the great triangle development it has been 
estimated that only $11,000,000 will be expended this year and next 
year only $24,000,000. 

The plans have been carefully made and will, I believe, meet general 
approval. I am a strong believer in the necessity of carrying forward 
this great work in an orderly and systematic manner, and am confident 
that in so doing we will merit the thanks and approbation of future 
generations who will come here to view the work which we have done. 


ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD N, ELLIOTT, CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Washington, the Capital of the United States, is the only city in the 
country that is purely Federal in its character. It is governed by the 
President and the Congress, the citizens having no voice in its govern- 
ment. It is what our forefathers intended it to be, the home of our 
Federal Government, and Congress should make it a model city, the 
greatest Capital in the world. 

Congress, meeting in Philadelphia in 1790, passed an act removing 
the Capital from that city to the District of Columbia, a tract of land 
containing 100 square miles of territory which was ceded to the Fed- 
eral Government by the States of Maryland and Virginia. It was 
located at the head of tidewater on the Potomac River as a compromise 
between the representatives of the thirteen original States. This was 
the first act of Congress relating to the Capital in its present location. 
The city was laid out by Maj. Pierre Charles l’Enfant, a French army 
engineer, in accordance with the act of Congress and under the super- 
vision and direction of President George Washington. The plat of the 
city could well be used by any great city planner of to-day and reflects 
great credit upon its authors. It was planned to facilitate the move- 
ment of troops through the city, and its broad avenues extend in every 
direction, making all parts of the city easy of access from any given 
point. 

While in 1790 the greed of man had not yet been felt in the destruc- 
tion of nature’s great forests and natural parks, which God designed 
and created for the welfare, pleasure, and happiness of the people, the 
planners of the Capital realized that some day there would be great 
need in this city for parks and breathing places for its inhabitants. 
They provided the Mall and other parks which form the nucleus of the 
beautiful park system in the National Capital of which we all are 
justly proud. 

The first buildings authorized by Congress were the Capitol, White 
House, and Land Office. After the partial destruction of the Capitol 
and the White House by the British Army in 1814 these buildings were 
rebuilt and the Capitol enlarged and extended. The Capitol and the 
White House have been enlarged from time to time under various acts 
of Congress and the Capitol assumed its present form shortly before 
the Civil War, when the House and Senate wings were built under the 
supervision of Jefferson Davis, who was then Secretary of War. 

Since 1790 Congress has passed various laws providing for the erec- 
tion of buildings and other improvements in the Capital, and many plans 
were suggested and adopted for its improvement and beautification, but 
no great forward step was taken in the rebuilding of the National 
Capital until Congress passed the public building law of May 25, 1926, 
which authorized the construction of public buildings in the District of 
Columbia to the amount of $50,000,000. 

This law was quickly followed by the triangle bill, which authorized 
the purchase of all the land bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, Third 
Street, Missouri Avenue, B Street, and Fifteenth Street NW. The 
land is to be cleared of buildings and used for the sites for the 
magnificent public buildings shown on the model exhibited here to-night. 
They will be easy of access to the people who have business to contract 
with the Government, a matter that will be highly appreciated by all 
who have experienced the difficulty we have had to contend with in the 
widely scattered bureaus and departments as they are now located. For 
instance, the Department of Agriculture has been occupying space in 
47 different and widely scattered rented buildings in the District of 
Columbia; the Bureau of Internal Revenue has occupied space in 19 
buildings; and all departments of the Government have been likewise 
congested. In addition to this, the archives of the Government, many 
of them priceless, many of them records on which our glorious history 
rests, containing the records of the World War soldiers, have of neces- 
sity been kept in nonfireproof buildings where they have been under 
grave danger of destruction for many years. Some of the buildings 
authorized under the terms of the public building law of 1926 are for 
the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, Justice, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Archives Building, and additions to the Government 
Printing Office and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The pas- 
sage of this act marked an epoch in the history of the public build- 
ings of our country for the reason that it was the beginning of the 
first comprehensive building program adopted by our Government. It 
not only took into consideration the need for public buildings in the 
District of Columbia but provided for much-needed public buildings 
throughout continental United States and its dependencies. The Sixty- 
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ninth and Seventieth Congresses will go down in history as doing more 
in a constructive way for the remaking of the National Capital and the 
providing of adequate public buildings throughout the country than ail 
of the preceding Congresses had done in this behalf. 

Our Government under the Constitution is divided into three great 
departments—the legislative, executive, and judicial. The Supreme 
Court has never had a satisfactory or adequate home. After the 
Senate wing of the Capitol was built just before the Civil War the 
old Senate Chamber was turned over to this great court for a court- 
room and it has held its sessions in that chamber since that time. It 
is without doubt the greatest court in the world. Its decisions are felt 
and respected by all our people, most of whom will be surprised to 
know that the average county seat court in the United States is better 
housed than is the Supreme Court. Under the terms of the public 
building act a new Supreme Court House will be erected on the block 
of ground north of the Congressional Library which will be in keeping 
with its dignity and importance. 

Another important act passed by Congress was the authorization of 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, which was the dream of Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States, who insisted that there should be a 
bridge of enduring granite spanning the broad bosom of the Potomac as 
a symbol of the union of the North and the South. Within a short 
time that dream will be realized in the completion of the great bridge 
now under construction; and it is a coincidence that the construction 
work of this great bridge has been done under the supervision of Lieut. 
Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, a grandson of the late Gen. U. S. Grant. A mag- 
nificent boulevard has been authorized connecting the west end of the 
Arlington Bridge with Mr. Vernon, the home of Washington. B Street 
is to be widened to the width of 120 feet from the Senate Office Building 
to the Potomac River. Twenty-third Street NW. will be widened as far 
north as Washington Circle. B Street between the Government build- 
ings and the Mall will be the great thoroughfare over which processions 
going from the National Capitol to Arlington Cemetery will travel. 

Last, but not least, is the act of March 4, 1929, a bill for the enlarg- 
ing of the Capitol Grounds. It authorizes the opening of a boulevard 
from the Columbus Monument, in front of the Union Station, to a point 
where it will intersect with Pennsylvania Avenue at Second Street, and 
it provides for the extension of the Capitol Park to the Union Station 
and removes all of the old buildings therefrom. It is said that the sign- 
ing of the bill was the last official act of President Calvin Coolidge, who 
was a great friend of all the legislation seeking to improve and rebuild 
the National Capital. His administration will go down in history as 
marking the beginning of the great reconstructive period in the National 
Capital. The work of constructing these great buildings is placed by 
law in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. Secretary Mellon 
and his able corps of assistants have been working bard to carry on 
this great work and complete it at the earliest possible time, and they 
deserve great praise and credit for the start they have made in carrying 
out the mandate of Congress. It is well to note that in this time of 
reconstruction of the National Capital we are fortunate in having as 
chief execuive of the Nation a man who is a trained engineer and builder, 
one whose life has been devoted to the handling of large affairs. Presi- 
dent Hoover by reason of his great ability and industry will have many 
constructive achievements to his credit at the end of his administration, 
and he will no doubt go down in history as the great builder, and the 
monument to his administration will be Washington, the finest capital 
in the world. 

ADDRESS OF MILTON B. MEDARY, MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


MAKING A CAPITAL CITY 


The physical plan of a city should bear the same relation to the 
development of its separate elements that a constitution or charter 
bears to the development of the social and political life of its people. 
Washington and his advisers recognized this fact and gave us a physi- 
cal plan with our Constitution. Had they anticipated the chaos and 
anarchy associated with the physical development of many American 
cities during the period which followed the early Republic, I am inclined 
to think they would have provided a Government agency as guardian of 
the physical plan of Washington in much the same manner as the 
Supreme Court is called upon to measure the development of social and 
political institutions in terms of the Constitution. 

Such a plan must necessarily be basic and flexible enough to permit 
the freest development in accordance with the varying conditions of a 
constantly changing social order, insisting only that all individual ele- 
ments of a city’s growth shall be in harmony with each other and with 
the whole. 

The value of large and farseeing planning is by no means confined to 
the esthetic. In considering each project in the development of a city 
as a part of a grand purpose great economies result from the avoidance 
of overlapping interests and the consequent destruction of previous 
development by the encroachment of newer work and through the con- 
veniences of use resulting from orderly arrangement of related interests. 
Each step in such a program gradually but consistently leads in the 
direction of that true simplicity in the arrangement of the city as a 
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whole which can result only from a singleness of purpose behind all of 
its physical works. 

Without such purpose physical chaos will eventually deprive a city of 
much of its usefulness as well as its dignity. The period of artistic 
illiteracy which governed the development of Washington during the 
period between the influence of the L’Enfant plan and the plan of 1901 
well illustrates this point, a notable example being the introduction of 
railroad tracks and stations in the great park designed by L’Enfant and 
known as the Mall. The cost.and manner of correcting this mistake 
illustrate both the lack of economy resulting from unguided develop- 
ment and the value to a city of the orderly disposition of its utilities in 
their true relation to a great basic plan. The great industries of the 
country never hesitate to scrap entire plants if badly planned, not for 
esthetic reasons but as a necessary measure of economy of production 
and maintenance, and our universities, hospitals, and other large insti- 
tutions are frequently under the same necessity. 

Iiuge as our country has become, and accustomed as we are to large 
figures, we are often staggered by large plans because of the ultimate 
cost of their realization. The size and cost of the ultimate realization 
of the city of Washington as planned by L’Enfant did not seem extrava- 
gant to Washington and the group of his advisers who dictated that 
plan. The infant Republic was in no position to think of its immediate 
realization, but nevertheless it was planned to be the capital of what 
Washington believed would be a great nation, and in discussing such 
details of the plan as the size of the White House he stated that the 
plans were being made for a far-distant future. 

The McMillan plan, made in 1900, is, after nearly 30 years, only 
partly realized. It would seem reasonable, therefore, to anticipate a 
period of 25 to 50 years in any comprehensive plans for the future, and 
in doing so they should represent the normal annual development 
multiplied by 25 or 50 without implying any increase in normal average 
expenditure. 

This much far-sight at least would be required to insure against the 
destruction in one decade of what had been built in an earlier one 
while at the same time paving the way to ultimate results not possible 
in individual projects. The cost of public works is largely a state of 
mind, and while we are accustomed to the costs of naval vessels and 
great reclamation works, we are not accustomed to compare the cost 
of the Capitol on the Hill, symbolizing the whole Nation, with the cost 
of single units in a naval program, or to the thought that a dozen 
navies have been built and scrapped while the Capitol has been serving 
the Nation, and that it stands to-day, as through its whole history, one 
of the notable buildings of the world. 

Turning for a moment to the model of the departmental buildings 
as exhibited here to-night—the line of buildings facing on B Street and 
continued west beyond the Monument toward the river—would cost 
much less than a line of warships of the same length and would outlive 
them by more than a century. Or, as another example, the cost of the 
two airplane carriers recently constructed would more than build and 
equip all of the buildings in the triangle, 

A National Capital or a Federal city has stood as a challenge to the 
American people ever since provision was made for it in the Constitu- 
tion and since L’Enfant crystallized in a definite form-the vision of 
Washington and his associates of a city belonging to and typifying the 
whole Nation, independent of any of the States, a plan so far-seeing 
that the early structures, which were planned in harmony with its 
spirit, although surrounded for years with thoughtless development, 
maintain their places as dominating elements in the original plan or in 
any worthy plan conception of to-day, and affirm the judgment of 
L’Enfant in fitting the proposed city to the topography of the site. 

An era of rapid development is the usual explanation of the lack of 
vision which characterized the development of Washington after the 
period of the early Republic. The renewed interest in the National 
Capital which has followed the plan of 1901 indicates, however, that 
rapid development offers no excuse but rather demands greater vision. 
The plan of 1901 made it clear that what was envisioned and physi- 
cally begun by the founders of the Nation was the only basis upon 
which it can consistently develop into a great and beautiful Capital. 

Perhaps it was because there was no complicated group of local city 
interests to confuse the vision of its founders, and because in their 
minds there must have been a firm intention that such interests when 
they came should always be secondary and kept in their true relation 
to the national character of the city; that the construction of all the 
early public works was begun with the plans of L’Enfant taken for 
granted and apparently without the suspicion that they would be for- 
gotten and ignored. It would seem wise for us to think of the Wash- 
ington of the future as it was thought of by its founders and in all 
public works or legislation affecting the city to have in mind the 
dignity and distinction of its ultimate character as a national city 
distinguished from the great commercial cities which justly and fit- 
tingly express their raison d’etre, each in its own way. There should 
be no conflicting national and local interests; as the Capitol on the 
Hill is the Nation’s Capitol so the city must always be the Nation’s 
city. It was founded for this purpose, and its construction nobly begun 
and its future left in faith and trust to the successors of the founders. 
Washington is the place where it seems to me more than anywhere 
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else all the men who have loved this country and planned great things 
for it and had visions of its greatness and power live to-day in the life 
they have put into it. 

The costs of building and maintaining a nation’s capital have been 
the subject of much controversy, and it is not my purpose to discuss 
the merits of the many suggestions which have been offered; but I 
believe the effect upon the character of the Capital of the application 
of certain principles demands careful consideration. Washington should 
not only be the seat of the National Government but should also invite 
as its guests the national organizations having to do with the arts 
and sciences and the cultural and spiritual elements of life. If the 
Capital is to become the cultural center of the Nation, the housing of 
such interests requires the creation and maintenance of streets and 
utilities, police and fire protection, and many other obligations of a 
city government, and it would seem as if a plan could reasonably be 
devised by which the national and local interests could be definitely 
segregated permitting the Capital to be built as generously as it may 
wish of the love of a whole nation, without complication with the 
finances of the District, reaffirming the original hope that Washington 
should never become a competitor of the commercial and industrial 
centers of the country. 

Frequent reference has been made to the L’Enfant plan, and so much 
has been said concerning it that it seems important to discuss those 
elements which make it applicable to the present time and not merely 
an interesting historic document. Its greatness lies in its simplicity 
and in its development to the utmost of the topography of the District. 

With the Capitol placed upon the hill, a great park extends west- 
ward to the river, thus giving the Capitol major importance for all 
time. The center of this park was planned as an open mall dominated 
by the dome of the Capitol, From the center of the dome great 
arterial avenues radiated in all directions, each of which led up to 
and in turn was dominated by the dome, thus radiating the influence of 
the Capitol to all parts of the city, and in turn leading all parts of 
the city up to the Capitol. The same arrangement focused upon the 
President’s house, which also had its own great park, though of lesser 
importance in the plan, leading southward to the Mall. The intersee- 
tion of the great diagonal avenues offered minor focal points as ideal 
locations for memorials of the Nation’s history. Lying between these 
great thoroughfares, a network of smaller streets offered access to 
individual properties not exposed to the confusion of the heavier trafile 
on the main arteries. This is a controlling principle sought to-day in 
all modern planning and zoning regulations. 

The flexibility of the L’Enfant plan is best illustrated by the fact 
that many developments of the present day, undreamed of in L’Enfant’s 
time, find their best expression by conformity with the greater elements 
of his plan. As a specific illustration, the Department of Commerce, 
now building, houses one of the greatest activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is a structure of such great size that it would be a domi- 
nating element in any large city. Every apartment within this building 
has been designed to meet the requirements of the particular work 
which will be housed in it. These apartments have been assembled into 
a great building and take their relative places within it. The building 
itself, however, becomes merely a unit in a greater project known as the 
triangle development. The name “ Triangle” is merely an acknowledg- 
ment of the L’Enfant plan and represents the triangular space lying 
between Pennsylvania Avenue, radiating from the Capitol toward the 
northwest, and the boundaries of the Mall, running directly west from 
the Capitol Grounds. This larger unit in itself recognizes the greater 
plan and has been designed to create a monumental and effective sepa- 
ration of B Street and Pennsylvania Avenue at the apex of the triangle 
and to make a fitting closure of the cross vista from the Mall to the 
Department of Justice Building. It gives a fagade to Pennsylvania 
Avenue worthy of the importance of that thoroughfare and creates 
on B Street a part of the great frame of the Mall envisioned by L’Enfant, 
holding the city back from the great central motif in which the Nation’s 
tributes to Washington and Lincoln are enshrined as no other location, 
however commanding, could enshrine them. Imagine these same two 
monuments erected anywhere in the built-up part of the city and de- 
prived of their reverent isolation ! 

By the application of the principle that, no matter how important 
the project, it must take its place in the treatment of the whole, it 
has been possible to make every office in the proposed group of 
departmental buildings not only serve its own purpose in the most 
eficient way but do its part in paying homage to the great central 
motif of the city and to the majestic simplicity of the L’Enfant plan. 
This treatment points the way for the location and design of such 
buildings as will be needed in the future to the west of the Monu- 
ment and for the completion of the frame on the south side of the Mall. 

At the present time the Mall is marred by the temporary buildings 
erected during the war. The Munitions and Navy Buildings should be 
removed and their functions housed oa the north side of B Street. 
They now occupy a site originally planted with trees, and during the 
10 years since the war the balancing trees on the south side have 
grown to such size that it will be many years before a new planting 
on the north side, on the site of these buildings, can reestablish 
Presi- 
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dent Lincétin’s action in completing the dome of the Capitol during the 
stress of the Civil War is a significant challenge to the continued 
obstruction of the park leading up to the Capitol by these war 
structures. 

The Smithsonian group should be studied in order that its future 
constructions from time to time will ultimately give it its true rela- 
tion to the L’Enfant plan, one of its units, the Freer Gallery, having 
already been so placed. 

Another interesting illustration of the multiplied values resulting 
from good planning is the proposed development of a municipal group 
at John Marshall Place. There is no nore beautiful example of early 
republican architecture in the country than the District Courthouse, 
now somewhat lost in Judiciary Square and seen by the casual visitor 
only by accident. By the wise choice of a site and the understanding 
manner of the planning and designing of the proposed structures, this 
group, without adding anything to the bulk or cost of its buildings, 
will frame a portion of the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue, will 
open a splendid vista through to the courthouse, bringing this ancient 
building directly into the main plan of the ctiy, and create a monu- 
mental frontage for the south side of Judiciary Square, while in turn 
the old courthouse will add its distinction to the municipal group by 
occupying the end of its principal court, much as the Madeleine is seen 
when looking from the Place de la Concorde. 

It was for these reasons that the MacMillan Commission, after an 
exhaustive study of the problems confronting the city in 1900, deter- 
mined that no plan of the city could be devised which would insure 
a nobler future than that prepared by Major 1l’Enfant in collabora- 
tion with Washington and Jefferson. This commission reaffirmed that 
plan and extended it to meet the Many new conditions which had 
asserted themselves, and modified it only where original opportunities 
had been permanently lost. 

Many of the proposals of the plan of 1901 for park extensions and 
building locations have not been realized, and some of them are no 
longer available. Other great assets of the Capital pointed out in that 
plan are still available, but may not long remain so. I have in mind 
the development of the great scenic region extending from Potomac 
Park up to and including the Great Falls of the Potomac. The lower 
portion of the river is now happily made available by the legislation 
creating Mount Vernon Boulevard. With a park development extend- 
ing from this boulevard up to and including the falls, Washington 
would have a river park unrivaled by any of the world’s capitals. 
The project of the Fort Drive, connecting the ring of Civil War 
forts occupying the heights around the city, is rapidly becoming almost 
impossible of realization. 

On the other hand, much that was proposed by the report and plan 
of 1901 has been realized—some of it, notably the railroad situation, in 
spite of what might have been regarded as insurmountable obstacles. 
The greatness of the plan for the Mall, in its ultimate simple dignity, 
appealed to the imagination of the then president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and resulted in clearing the way for a realization of the 
plan not only in the development of the Mall but in the creation of 
a great gateway to the city in the form of the Union Station and 
plaza as now constructed and the development of the land from the 
station to the Capitol as now authorized. 

The extension of the Mall and the location of the Lincoln Memorial 
represent additions to the original plan of elements unknown at the 
time of its creation, while the Memorial Bridge, connecting the heart 
of the city with the memories of the Nation’s dead at Arlington, 
completes the greater central motif of the plan of 1901 now approach- 
ing realization. The Grant and Meade Memorials in Union Plaza 
insure the development of the head of the Mall as planned and the 
removal of the temporary war buildings will make possible the open- 
ing of the Mall from the Capitol to the monument. From the monu- 
ment to the Lincoln Memorial the plan has been realized and the 
Arlington bridge is well under construction. The Washington Monu- 
ment gardens remain to be treated as a part of the Mall scheme 
and of the intersection of the White House axis with that of the 
Mall. It had been hoped that this might be a project inaugurated 
in connection with Washington's two hundredth birthday. 

B Street north was planned as a great ceremonial street, over which 
corteges might pass from the dome of the Capitol to the Arlington 
National Cemetery. This also has been provided for and should be 
realized in the near future. 

The proposal that the gardens of the Mall should include buildings 
of the museum type has been partly realized by the location of the 
National Museum and the Freer Gallery. 

The proposal that a legislative group should be created around 
Capitol Square, and an executive group about Lafayette Square has 
been partly realized in the creation of the Senate and House Office 
Buildings and the proposed additional House Office Building. The 
Supreme Court has also been authorized in the location proposed. 
Rock Creek Park has been enlarged and extended, Potomac Park largely 
realized, and work on the Anacostia Park begun. All of these projects 
have taken their places as elements of one great plan and would have 
lost much of their significance if treated as unrelated units like the 
Interior Department Building. 
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good taste, 
These build- 


The buildings of the early Republic were models of 
sound design, and beauty of mass, proportion, and detail. 
ings represented a standard unsurpassed in any of the private or 
semipublic work throughout the country. Jefferson's interest in archi- 
tecture is historic and his doctrine of the obligation of the Government 
to set an example in the arts of design governed the early development 
of the National Capital and should find expression to-day in all the 
works of the Federal Government. 

In addition to the obligation of the Federal and District Govern- 
ments, the obligation to maintain an appropriate character of the 
city extends to owners of private property. In this connection we 
learn of another of the many examples of President Washington's 
wisdom and vision. In the original terms governing the building of 
the Capital he made the design and materials of construction of private 
structures subject to such regulations as might be thought necessary 
to insure their appropriateness. Unhappily, this control has long 
since been relinquished, but it is a matter for congratulation that the 
legislation recently proposed for reestablishment of such control has 
received the almost unanimous approval of the citizens of Washington, 
and it is to be hoped that before long such legislation may be enacted 
into law. 

Our national forests and parks witness our faith that the beauty of 
woodland and meadow are as necessary to a wholesome national life 
as their material products. The building of our National Capital 
should witness the same faith. 

In closing, let me again repeat and leave with you the statement 
that no city can have dignity, beauty, and distinction, or be a great 
city in the best sense of the word unless its every element is an 
appropriate part of a greater whole. 

The plan of 1901 has never been officially adopted; its intrinsic 
merit has given it force and carried conviction. 1901 the 
National Commission of Fine Arts has been created, and more recently 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. These two 
agencies have been governed in their advice and decisions on all 
individual projects by the relation such projects bear to the city as 
one great unit. 


Since 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Tuesday after the address by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Tucker] I may address the House for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, on what sub- 
ject? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On constructive remedies for putting 
into effect suggestions made by the President of the United 
States in his address to the Associated Press in New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ERADICATION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call 


up for immediate consideration House Joint Resolution 56. 
This is the resolution suggested by the President and the 
Budget with reference to reappropriating $4,250,000 that was 
appropriated originally for the eradication of the boll weevil 
for the purpose of eradicating the Mediterranean fruit fly 
which has suddenly infested certain sections of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 56, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 56 


Joint resolution to provide funds for the eradication, control, and pre- 
vention of the spread of the Mediterranean fruit fly 


Resolved, etc., That to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet 
the emergency caused by the presence of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
in the United States, not to exceed $4,250,000 of the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of $5,000,000 for establishing and enforc- 
ing noncotton zones carried in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 
1928, is hereby made available until June 30, 1930, for necessary 
expenses for the eradication, control, and prevention of the spread of 
this pest, the employment of persons and means in the city of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, and for other expenses, including objects specified 
in the agricultural appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1929 and 
1930 under the heading “ Salaries and general expenses, plant quar- 
antine and control administration,” and for necessary investigations, 
for printing, and for the purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation 
of passenger-carrying vehicles outside of the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture no ex- 
penditure shall be made hereunder until a sum or sums adequate to 
State cooperation shall have been appropriated, subscribed, or con- 
tributed by State, county, or local authorities or individuals or organi- 
zations. 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama. Reserving the right to object, as I 
understand it, this joint resolution is not limited to the State 
of Florida? 

Mr. WOOD. No. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. 
Federal Department of Agriculture wherever 
ranean fruit fly is found? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would it be proper to reserve the right 
to object so that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
and others who are in favor of this resolution may give some 
information in respect to it to the House? 

The SPEAKER. That is quite proper. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 
to object. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, we have just had a hearing be- 
fore members of the Appropriations Committee, and Doctor 
Marlatt, of the Department of Agriculture, informs us that 
upon receiving information of the ravages of this fly in and 
about Orlando, Fla., he went down there in person. To his 
mind one of the most amazing spectacles imaginable presented 
itself. Apparently overnight this fly had become so numerous 
and so deadly in its onslaught that the oranges and the grape- 
fruit—mostly grapefruit—had fallen off an entire orchard. 
The ground was literally covered with the fruit. We have here 
photographs that show the situation there as he presented it. 
On opening this ripened fruit it was found to be filled with 
maggots, showing that for some considerable time at least 
this larva has been planted in the fruit. This fly is more 
virulent in and about Orlando than any other place, but they 
have found evidence of its extending for a distance of 50 miles 
from ‘Orlando. The fly is known as the Mediterranean fly 
and has been the pest of the country in which it originated for 
a century, until all of their fruit is more or less infested. It 
has never as yet reached continental United States. It has 
infested certain portions of the West Indies and also Hawaii. 
If it becomes established in this country in such proportions 
and degree as it is established in its native country, it may 
not only be the ruination of the fruit-growing industry in 
Florida but also of the fruit-growing industry of all of the 
Southern States and of California, and perhaps extending into 
the North. Of course, the growing of fruit is the principal 
industry in the States of California and Florida, and one can 
well see how disastrous it would be, especialiy to those sections 
of our country. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the department think that they can 
eradicate this fly with this amount of money? 

Mr. WOOD. They do not say that they can, but they think 
that with this amount of money they can determine how nearly 
it can be eradicated or, if need be, how much more effort must 
be put forth to eradicate it. 

Mr. MILLER. What is the method of treatment proposed to 
eradicate this pest? 

Mr. WOOD. They are using a spray. The poison in the 
spray is arsenic. It does the work. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Have we aby information as to what expe- 
rience they have had in other countries in respect to the eradi- 
eation of this pest? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. The fact of it is that it has so over- 
whelmed the coast along the Mediterranean where their climate 
is not nearly so warm as ours, and in consequence works slower, 
but it has gotten clear beyond them, and they can only check its 
ravages. That is about all they can do. They say that all of 
the citrus fruits grown along the Mediterranean are infested 
and damaged by this fly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With all respect to the desirability of 
doing something, the gentleman will recall that when we had 
the corn borer proposition before us, $10,000,000 was first appro- 
priated under circumstances very similar to those now before 
the House, and that later on representatives from the districts 
where the money was to be expended came here and criticized 
very severely the attitude of the department and showed that 
most of the money was expended in automobiles and for em- 
ployees to card index the various corn borers in this country in- 
stead of fighting the corn borer as they should, and as a matter 
of fact no progress was made in the eradication of the corn 
borer. Some of that appropriation is still available. 

Mr. WOOD. I called that very proposition to the attention 
of Doctor Marlatt this morning. He differentiated between this 
provlem and that problem. Doctor Marlatt was never a very 
great enthusiast with reference to the fight on the corn borer, 
but he still maintains that possibly the amount of money we 


This money may be expended by the 
this Mediter- 
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expended there in diffusing information among the farmers in 
the sections of the country that were infested has been well 
spent, and the results have been worth all that they cost us. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Could we not transfer some of those 
vehicles down to Florida without authorizing the purchase of 
more passenger automobiles. I respectfully submit to the Repre- 
sentatives of the Stute of Florida that if they want to eradicate 
this pest they ought not to spend all of the money in automobi)es 
for politicians of the Department of Agriculture to joy ride in 
around the coast of Florida. 

Mr. RANKIN. It will be in California in less than a year, 
and you will then need twice the umber of vehicles. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are they going to ride all the way from 
Florida to California? 

Mr. RANKIN. ‘They will have the same trouble in California, 
and then we will have to buy a much larger number of auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. WOOD. All of the machinery that was purchased for 
fighting the corn borer belongs to the Government, and if it is 
available for use, in the eradication of this fly down in Florida, 
I take it that the department will use it, but I apprehend that 
a different apparatus will be necessary to spray the trees than 
to treat the ground for corn borers. 

Mr. HASTINGS. How was the fly 
country? 

Mr. WOOD. That is a problem. 
short time, 
know. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I am in sympathy with this reso- 
lution. Is it not true that this fly not only attacks fruit, but 
it will attack vegetables, cucumbers, peas, tomatoes, water- 
melons, and other truck produce? They are common carriers of 
it, and it is almost impossible to exterminate it. 

Mr. WOOD. It seems to have a very wide range of taste; 
it even attacks peppers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I ask the gentleman from Indiana 
if that is not nature’s method to do away with a surplus? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. WOOD. I hardly need attempt to answer that. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. What effect will this have on the boll 
weevil extermination work ? 

Mr. WOOD. They can not use it for that purpose now. 
was appropriated for 1928, 

Mr. THATCHER. It is not expected to be expended on that 
work? 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, no; it can not be. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green] wishes to 
speak on this subject. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the passage of this resolution 
permit the use of this appropriation in emergencies arising 
from work for the extermination of the boll weevil? 

Mr. WOOD. It would not be used for that purpose. This 
appropriation was made for a specific year, and that year has 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to extend 
the appreciation and thanks of Florida to the President, and to 
Doctor Marlatt, Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine in the Department of Agriculture, to the Director 
of the Budget, to the Democratic leader, to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner], to the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and to the Speaker and Members of the House, 
who have been so considerate relative to the passage of this 
measure appropriating $4,250,000 for the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. The prompt response is wonderful 
and probably no other measure of similar importance has been 
so earnestly, promptly, and favorably considered. To you, my 
friends, Florida is profoundly grateful. [Applause.] 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members be given five legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the resolution just passed, 


introduced into the 
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The SPEAKDR. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members be given five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the resolution just passed. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore granted 
to Members of the House of Representatives to extend remarks 
on the resolution to appropriate four and a quarter million 
dollars for the eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly, I 
wish to insert in the CoNGeREssIONAL Recorp my statement 
made April 26, 1929, before the subcommittee on deficiencies of 
the Appropriations Committee, and the Agriculture Committee 
of the House of Representatives, as follows: 

I am very grateful to you for giving me a chance to be heard, because 
this infested area ig all in my district, with the exception of two 
points in the district of my colleague, Mr. Dranm, While I can add 
little to the scientific facts just given you by Doctor Marlatt, there are 
just two points that I want to make. One is the gratitude of my 
State in the first place, for the attitude that our President has taken 
in sending this letter of recommendation and calling this situation a 
grave emergency. And we have been grateful for the hearing that was 
given us by General Lord, Director of the Budget, who also characterized 
this as a &rave emergency. 

We are appreciative of the splendid cooperation and help of Doctor 
Marlatt, Chief of the Bureau of Entomology. He has given at the 
various hearings I have attended the whole history of this Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly and I wish all of you might have been present at these 
hearings. Doctor Marlatt showed the devastation caused by this 
pest from the first time it was discovered in Mauritius, an island off the 
east coast of Africa, in 1819. Since that date the pest has made its 
appearance in country after country around the Mediterranean, and 
later was carried to the Bermudas and to Hawaii, the two nearest 
points to the United States, where it has been found until its discovery 
in Orange County, Pla., three weeks ago. 

The history of the Mediterranean fruit fly in every country which 
it infested has been the same, It has rapidly ruined those fruits and 


vegetables that are its favorite hosts, which in addition to the citrus 
fruits, oranges, grapefruit, lemons, and limes, include melons, squash, 
avocados, papayas, mangos, guavas, etc. 

The fly, considerably smaller than a house fly, pierces the rind of 
the fruit and deposits its eggs, 


It leaves but little mark on the 
surface but inside the fruit the eggs are rapidly hatched into worms. 
Each worm enters later into a pupa state, small grains which can be 
likened to grains of wheat, that fall to the ground and later hatch 
into flies. The insect is tremendously prolific and the cycle of its 
life from the egg through the various stages to the egg again, requires 
‘a surprisingly short space of time. 

In order to combat such a pest measures must be taken to destroy 
the fly, the worm inside the fruit and the pupa on the ground. The 
first stage is met by destroying all the fruit in the infested area, an 
extraordinary problem when it involves tons of oranges and grape- 
fruit. One method has been to dump the fruit into a deep pit and then 
turn steam pipes into these pits, literally cooking the fruit. After quick- 
lime has been put on top the whole mass is then sealed with earth. 

Then the denuded orchards are sprayed with a poisonous liquid on 
which the flies feed, and the earth is treated by heat in order to 
destroy the pupa. 

This complicated program is necessarily an expensive one, but the 
Department of Entomology, awake to the extent and seriousness of 
this insect menace, has devised a most vigorous campaign for its 
extinction. Doctor Marlatt has shown not only the knowledge of 
the scientist, but an understanding sympathy as he has dealt with 
this emergency. 

We are very grateful for the cooperation we have had from the 
citizens of other States who have realized that this menace is theirs 
too, because there have been present at the hearings representatives 
from California, from Georgia, and from other Southern States, whose 
fruit also is a favorite host of this insect. During these investiga- 
tions, this emergency that is a matter of only two weeks, we have 
had this cooperation and understanding, for which we are very grateful. 

The hand of the Lord has been heavy on my State during the last 
few years. We have had much to deal with in Florida, and I want you 
to know that the people of Florida have faced their troubles with cour- 
age. They have faced them with a spirit that you will have to know 
to understand. I do not think you can know how much they faced or 
how bravely they faced it, unless you have been there among them. And 
that is why I am so proud to represent that State. 

This is perhaps the worst peril we have had. After a storm that 
swept in from the outside and swept away again, we have been able to 
build; we have repaired the damage and built again. But if this pest 
is not exterminated its ravages will be worse than those of the storm. 
It will mean that our citrus fruit industry is ruined, and that the indus- 


tries of our neighbors, in so far as fruit growing is concerned, are also 
ruined. 
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I think that Doctor Marlatt has shown you that my State is facing 
this problem as a grave emergency, and that in spite of the handicaps 
the State has had, Florida has come forward with every resource at its 
disposal, both as a State matter and a private matter. They have 
realized the emergency and have rushed their forces to meet it. And 
we are now going to ask the Government to transfer this fund to help 
our State. 

I believe that if an alien enemy had landed a hostile party on the 
shores of Florida and was preparing an invasion of my State, no one 
would say that Florida ought to bear the brunt of it. They would not 
say, ‘‘ We will mobilize our forces at the State line and defend ourselves 
when the enemy comes out of Florida.” I think that the whole coun- 
try, if it faced an enemy from the outside, would say, “ This is an 
enemy of the United States.” This is just what we are facing now. 

There was a very striking article not long ago published by a scien- 
tist in this country, which said that the last war man would fight would 
be a war for life against the invasion of insects. 

Mr. Woop. I read that. 

Mrs, OwEN. Here is the landing party! 


Mr. HALL of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I most enthusi- 
astically support the resolution, which will afford at least 
temporary relief for the fruit industry of the State of Florida. 
If there were no consideration other than this great industry 
involved, I would support it as heartily as I do. Florida, while 
now the only apparent actual sufferer from this imported pest, 
the entire South and more of the Nation is threatened. I am 
informed by letter of recent date from Mr. R. W. Harned, the 
most efficient entomologist of Mississippi, and at present the 
head of the staff of entomologists of the agricultural and me- 
chanical college of my great State, of the seriousness of the 
Mediterranean fruit-fly condition. Doctor Harned is far from 
being an alarmist and his estimation of the seriousness of this 
situation can well afford to be gravely considered. I desire to 
quote from his letter: 


Dear JupGE Hatt: I have just returned from Florida, where I spent 
two days this week investigating the appearance in that State of a very 
serious pest, the Mediterranean fruit fly. This insect has never pre- 
viously been discovered on the North American Continent, but in other 
sections of the world is considered one of the most serious pests. I 
am glad to report that the State Plant Board of Florida, under the 
direction of Dr. Wilmon Newell, and the Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration and Bureau of Entomology of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the direction of Dr. C. L. Marlatt, are doing 
everything that it is possible for them to do under the cireumstances 
to completely eradicate this pest. 

I am making a guess that the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the State of Florida will soon request: an emergency appro- 
priation for the eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly from the 
United States. I have no idea what amount is likely to be requested 
for this work, but for the best interests and protection of Mississippi, 
as well as the entire United States, I sincerely hope that you will be 
able to actively support any appropriation that is requested for Medi- 
terranean fruit-fly work. It occurs to me that the importance of this 
insect and the absolute necessity for prompt and drastic action would 
make it advisable for at least $5,000,000 to be made immediately avail- 
able for use against this pest. If it is not eradicated it will become 
permanently established throughout a large part of the United States, 
and each year will cause the loss of fruits and vegetables valued at 
many millions of dollars. 

We have every reason to believe that this may be the most serious 
insect pest that has ever been introduced into the United States. As 
the official entomologist of Mississippi, I do not feel that I would be 
doing my duty if I did not respectfully urge that you do everything 
possible to help the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
State of Florida in this emergency. 

Trusting that you will give this matter the consideration it deserves, 
and with highest personal regards, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
R. W. 


My own congressional district in south Mississippi lies near 
Florida, and it may be reasonably expected if the pest is not 
instantly eradicated our own beautiful coast country will early 
be infested. 

South Mississippi has not only the most beautiful and de- 
lightful Gulf coast in the world but its people are the most 
generous, friendly, and progressive. All along our coast front 
and far into the interior of the State these progressive people 
have engaged in the production of fruit and almost every 
variety of the citrus family. Much wealth and time have been 
invested in this laudable enterprise, with promise of success 
and remunerative returns for such investments. There is noth- 
ing under the shining sun I would not legitimately do in this 
Congress in the interest of this great section and its magnani- 
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mous people. I earnestly, therefore, urge the speedy passage 
of the resolution so generously presented by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Woop]. It would be too bad should this resolu- 
tion fail to pass. I believe the failure to pass it would permit 
inestimable damage to this great section and permit countless 
millions of dollars of the fruit industry 6f Florida to be de- 
stroyed, as well as great damage to other sections of the Nation. 
I therefore hope that those of you that are fortunate not to be 
so directly threatened, as we of our section of the South are, 
will give your unanimous and hearty support to the resolution 
providing a means for immediate relief. I assure you that the 
good people I have the honor to represent here will be grateful 
and profoundly appreciative of this wise course through this 
expenditure for combating this staggering, threatening blight. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, the Mediterranean fruit fly has 
made its first appearance on the North American mainland, as 
we are told by the scientific gentlemen in the Department of 
Agriculture. How it got here no one yet knows. We do know, 
however, that it is here, and that it was first discovered in the 
State of Florida. Florida could have suppressed this informa- 
tion and let the pest multiply; but the people of Florida, recog- 
nizing that the spread of the pest would create a national 
calamity, were the first to tell of it, so that the necessary steps 
could be taken by both State and Nation, for its suppression. 
The question is “ What to do?” 

Members of the Florida delegation in Congress, especially 
those from the known infested area, have been in conference 
for the better part of a week, with the proper officials in the 
Department of Agriculture, and through that department with 
the President and the Bureau of the Budget. I personally and 
perhaps other members of the delegation, have also been in 
telegraphic correspondence with the Governor of Florida, and 
through him to the legislature, now in session, and all that can 
be done has been done, to the end that you now have before you, 
with the approval of the President, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Bureau of the Budget, and finally, the Committee on 
Appropriations, “A joint resolution to provide funds for the 
eradication, control, and prevention of the spread of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly.” 

This joint resolution proposes to transfer the sum of $4,250,- 
000 from a fund where it is now inactive, to the Department of 


Agriculture for the specific purpose of eradicating this pest, if it 
be humanly possible to do so. 

We sincerely trust this amount, together with that which has 
been or may be appropriated by the State of Florida, may be 
sufficient ; but, whatever the amount which may be now or here- 


after necessary, it will be well spent. That is all that is pro- 
posed by the resolution now before you. 

The people of Florida are in no way to be censured; it is 
their misfortune at the moment, but to-morrow, unless eradi- 
cated, it will be the misfortune of the Nation. 

Florida is essentially a citrus and vegetable growing State. 
Whatever other industries it may have, and there are many, the 
fact remains that destroying the basic industry, which is grown 
either upon citrus trees or in the fields of the truck farmer, 
the prosperity of the State is also destroyed. The banks, trans- 
portation companies, and in fact every line of human endeavor 
there is in one way or another dependent upon the grove and the 
garden in great degree. We do not seek to avoid our responsi- 
bility in doing what we can, but the task is National not State, 
and we feel assured you will so recognize it. 

My own county of Polk, where I have resided for more than 
45 years, is near the center of the State and is also the center of 
the citrus industry. Broadly speaking, the citrus crop of Flor- 
ida for the current year, meaning the crop now matured, is about 
21,000,000 boxes; again, broadly speaking, the citrus crop of 
Polk County is about 6,500,000 boxes, or about 30 per cent of the 
entire crop. The first congressional district, of which I have 
the honor to be the Representative in Congress, while not pro- 
ducing all the citrus fruit is conceded to produce the larger part 
of the entire crop. We are doing all that is possible for us to 
do. The next move is yours, and I feel assured you will not 
shirk the responsibility. 

SPEECH OF MRS. RUTH HANNA M’CORMICK 

Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
nry remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech by my col- 
league the gentlewoman from Illinois, RurH Hanna McCor- 
MICK, before the Illinois Republican Women’s Club, in Chicago, 
Friday, April 26, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. The lady from California asks unanimous 
consent to extend her remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech delivered by the lady from Illinois [Mrs. McCormick] 
before the Illinois Republican Women’s Club, in Chicago. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the speech by my colleague the 
gentlewoman from Illinois, Mrs. RurH Hanna McCormick, be- 
fore the Illinois Republican Club in Chicago, Friday, April 26, 
1929. 

The speech is as follows: 

FARM RELIEF 

Having been asked by numerous constituents to state my position 
on the present proposals for agricultural legislation in Congress I do 
so, after deliberate consideration of what I believe to be the best inter- 
ests of the farmers of the United States, 

I favor enactment of the Federal farm board act introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Chairman HAvGEN, of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, on April 15, 1929. I believe that measure, which I shall 
refer to as the House farm bill, should be passed as soon as possible 
in order to hasten its effective operation and provide early opportunity 
for thoroughly testing its practical application. This bill was passed 
by the House yesterday, but it has encountered opposition in the Senate, 
where action is still pending. 

The House farm bill provides for a Federal farm board of seven mem- 
bers which shall have authority to encourage and finance the organiza- 
tion of producer-owned and producer-controlled cooperative associations 
and of producer-owned and producer-controlled stabilization corporations. 
The purpose of this board shall be to establish orderly marketing of 
farm products to the end that price fluctuations may be limited and 
that crop surpluses shall be so minimized that prices of farm products 
shall not be unduly depressed. “For making this program effective the 
Federal Treasury is to advance $500,000,000, which shall be used as a 
revolving fund, out of which loans shall be made at interest ; both inter- 
est and principle to be remitted to the Treasury. 

The House bill aims at controlling or limiting the exportable sur- 
pluses and the maintenance of reasonable prices for farm commodities 
in this country. Effective merchandising is only one-half of the prob- 
lem, for equally vital is the necessity for establishing a balanced pro- 
duction so that we shall avoid serious overproduction of any com- 
modity and underproduction in another. How shall the farmer, on 
the lookout for a favorable market, determine whether, if he decides 
to give more acreage to wheat, thousands of other farmers at a distance 
may not be making the same decision? How shall he know how to 
diversify his crops from season to season so that he may know he is 
not merely contributing to a great surplus production which will 
play havoc with prices? 

I do not believe the average farmer needs the “education” that 
we hear so much about, and I do not believe that he needs or asks 
for the “farm relief” that is so frequently mentioned in these dis- 
cussions. What he does need is the same sort of authentic informa- 
tion on national and international conditions that the manufacturers 
of steel and shoes and clothing have before they begin to produce 
goods for the market. 

The House bill meets that need by providing for a tremendous 
farm intelligence service. The farm board, equipped with wide author- 
ity and with a half billion dollars, will draw upon all the departments 
of the United States Government for practical, up-to-the-minute news 
of conditions throughout the country. All the resources of such execu- 
tive departments as those of Commerce and Agriculture will be avail- 
able to the board, and through the board will be communicated to 
the cooperatives and other organizations striving to avert surplus 
crops. That is a beacon light to the farmer, who for years has been 
seeking a course toward effective diversification of crops and allot- 
ment of acreage to the various commodities, 

In naming and discussing the reasons for my indorsement of this 
bill I wish further to call attention to the fact that the House farm 
bill is the embodiment of a plan approved by President Hoover and 
advocated by him, the Republican Party, and those of us who ran for 
office on a farm platform throughout the recent national campaign. 
It is the plan which received the overwhelming indorsement of the 
people last November. Early farm legislation was a major issue in 
the presidential campaign, and the enactment of a bill along the lines 
promised is therefore a mandate upon the present administration and 
upon the Republican Party. To now adopt a substitute program, 
however attractive it might appear, would be to reverse the pledges 
of the administration and the dictum of the voters. The foregoing 
presents a reason which, in the minds of many, sufficiently points the 
course which Congress now should follow. 

There are various other arguments in favor of the House bill, how- 
ever. It will not be forgotten that plans for agricultural adjustment 
have been debated for the last eight years. No pian has been devel- 
oped in all that time that has had the united support of the farmers 
and the farmers’ organizations. The farmers and their organizations 
are not united in support of either the House farm bill which I have 
outlined or the McNary bill now pending in the Senate. To go fur- 
ther, no previous bill has been developed on which Congress has 
been able to agree with the President. Therefore, there has been 
no complete enactment of legislation. Not even one of the various 
plans proposed has been given a practical test. We have accomplished 
nothing. 
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In view of those facts it becomes obvious that the thing to do now 
is not only to pass a farm bill but to enact a measure that the Presi- 
dent will sign. The House farm bill, as already stated, embodies 
President Hoover’s idea of “ placing agriculture upon a basis of economic 
equality with other industries.” The only other measure under discus- 
sion, the McNary bill, is publicly denounced by Mr. Hoover on 10 points. 
It is reasonably certain that the Senate bill, as now written, can not 
obtain Mr. Hoover's signature. It is equally probable that, if vetoed, 
the necessary two-thirds majority could not be mustered to pass the 
measure over the veto. 

It is not contended that the House farm bill is a perfect remedy for 
existing conditions. On the contrary, it is regarded and described by 
the President as an experimental measure and so considered by most of 
us who are supporting the bill. I am sure it would be interesting for 
us to make a thorough study of the debenture plan for controlling crop 
surpluses, but such study and discussion at this time will, in all prob- 
ability, not give us a farm bill which the President can sign. 

In fulfillment of his preelection promise, Mr. Hoover called the present 
extraordinary session of Congress for the purpose of enacting a farm bill 
and making limited upward revision of tariff schedules, with particular 
attention to such tariff revision upon the status of the farmer. 

Under all the circumstances I favor enactment of this bill at this 
extra session. Any other course will present the danger of another 
futile session of Congress, aggravation of the farmers’ situation and 
general disappointment at the failure to fulfill the Republican platform 
and campaign pledge. Admitting that it is experimental, let us pass it 
and use it as a basis for future amendment, if found necessary. 

I am not advising this course for its expediency. I favored the 
equalization-fee plan in the original McNary-Haugen bills that were 
vetoed by President Coolidge. That plan is not now in issue. In my 
own campaign for election as Congressman at large I announced my 
accord with the new plan, as a substitute for the equalization fee 
device. In addition to the foregoing reasons for favoring the House 
farm bill at this time, I offer one other; I certainly should not now 
believe myself justified in abandoning this simple, clearly understood 
House farm bill unless and until some other had been proposed, of such 
obvious superiority that it could not be disregarded. 

Certainly I should not be able to justify abandonment of the House 
farm bill to support a new proposal which the President, reinforced by 
exhaustive reports of the Departments of Agriculture, Treasury, and 
Commerce has warned Congress will not only subsidize but will “ bring 
disaster to the American farmer.” 

Certain Senators disagree with Mr. Hoover on the merits of the 
debenture plan. But the vital point is that the President disagrees with 
the Senators. Congress is in session to pass a farm bill. I favor pass- 
ing one that will get the necessary signature of the President, and 
submitting it to a thorough practical test. If it fails, it will be season- 
able then to weigh other plans, and I would welcome unlimited discus- 
sion. The House farm bill is a product of eight years of discussion. It 
is time to do something about it. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks I delivered the other day on the 
farm relief bill. The other evening I did not have the time. I 
would like to take advantage of the opportunity of revising my 
remarks by extending them on one phase of the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that under the consent 
given the gentleman would have that privilege. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, some plan must be devised which 
will make it financially possible for the small farmer not only 
to join the cooperative associations but to remain a member of 
them. I fear he can not do so under present conditions or 
under provisions which will be created by this bill if enacted. 
He must have aid to reduce his cost of production. This can 
be done by loans to cooperative associations for production 
purposes, thereby enabling cooperative associations to aid mem- 
bers in purchasing equipment, machinery, fertilizer, and such 
supplies. The enactment of such legislation as is contemplated 
in the Madden bill would, of course, aid production as regards 
fertilizer, but we are not dealing with a solution of that sub- 
ject now. 

The bill permits loans by the board to associations for in- 
creasing membership. Such loans as I advocate making to 
cooperative associations for productive purposes should obviate 
the necessity of loans for membership drives. Instead of em- 
ploying “high-powered” agents to persuade farmers to join 
cooperative associations at so much per member, I prefer to 
make it so advantageous for the farmer to join that he will 
seek membership in the organization himself. When he under- 
stands that he can get funds for production purposes at around 
5 per cent, which now cost him about 15 per cent, and at the 
Same time not be forced to sell his products as soon as har- 
vested, he will seek membership in the association, hoping to 
obtain cheap money for production purposes and better prices 
for his farm products. 
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Under conditions resulting from overpreduction, market gluts, 
and so forth, the board is authorized to make loans at harvest 
time in order to secure an orderly marketing of farm products. 
If we are eventually going to loan the cooperative association 
funds to purchase and market the crops orderly, why not make 
the loan at the planting season and thus insure cheap produc- 
tion and have the farmer’s produce delivered to the association, 
This would not only tend to avoid the market glut, but the 
necessity of buying up products. By the method I suggest we 
would lessen the costs of production, the farmer’s note would 
be credited when products were delivered to the association, 
and we would pay him any difference to which he might be en- 
titled. Thus a dollar would do three times as much work and 
real benefit would result to the farmer and to the country. 

In addition, the plan I suggest is conducive to controlling 
production and avoiding overproduction, for the board making 
the loan to the cooperative association, not being compelled to 
advance money, can, if it deems proper, make the advancement 
on condition that the production of any commodity, say, cotton 
or wheat, for instance, shall be reduced to such extent as the 
exigencies of the situation may require. In this way we may 
solve the great problem of overproduction. 


APPOINTMENT OF A MEMBER OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON NORTHERN 
PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 

The SPEAKER. Under the authority of Public Resolution 24 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress, and Public Resolution 85 of the 
Seventieth Congress, the Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Hooper, as a member of the Joint Committee on 
Northern Pacific Land Grants. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HoLaDay]. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, in 
the early morning of April 24 there was an unfortunate occur- 
rence in this city that has received much publicity, and as a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, which is respon- 
sible for the appropriations for the police force of Washington, 
I feel justified in asking your indulgence in making a few re- 
marks on that matter. 

On April 24 an officer of the Washington city police force, 
Clyde O. Rouse, was on duty in southeast Washington. He 
was attached to the eleventh precinct. Word came to the pre- 
cinct: that an automobile carrying a man or men who had com- 
mitted a felony was headed toward the city of Washington. 
Thereupon Rouse and his companions teok up a position near 
Nichols Avenue on § Street. 

The House will remember that the bridge from Anacostia to 
the city of Washington crosses the river at Nichols Avenue, and 
S Street parallels the river just south of the river. A short 
block beyond and south of S Street there is a street intersection 
at which there is a stop light. Rouse and his partner were in a 
machine just off of Nichols Avenue on § Street waiting for 
this machine that was supposed to be coming in that direction. 
A machine approached at a rapid rate, disregarded the signal 
light, proceeded north on Nichols Avenue, crossed 8 Street and 
started across the bridge. Rouse and his partner in their ma- 
chine started in pursuit of this machine. The machine was 
moving rapidly and the pursuit car necessarily was moving 
rapidly. After they had crossed the bridge, and had proceeded 
a block or two beyond the end of the bridge they drew up 
alongside this car and they were able to ascertain that the driver 
of that car was the man who had committed the felony. They 
were in uniform and the driver of that car was able to recog- 
nize that they were police officers. The two speeding cars, side 
by side, proceeded down the street. There was some kind of a 
barricade on the street so that it was impossible for the two cars 
to pass that point abreast. The driver of the car, pulling to one 
side, undertook to crowd the police car into the curb and into 
this barricade, so that the police car was compelled to slacken 
speed and fall in behind the speeding car. When the police car 
did that the car preceding them turned on its smoke screen. Let 
me explain to the House just what that smoke screen was, be- 
cause I went to the eleventh precinct this morning and examined 
the machine. The owner of that machine had installed a metal 
tank in the machine about eight inches in diameter and perhaps 
two and a half feet high. The tank was placed in the front end 
of the car just to the right of the steering-wheel shaft. The 
tank had an air force pump connected to its top. He had drilled 
a hole in the manifold and had connected a gas pipe there, about 
a quarter inch pipe, I presume, had brought it back through 
the front dashboard and had connected it to this gas tank. At 
the rubber connection, between the gas pipe and the gas tank, 
a stopcock had been placed, and it was possible for the driver 
of the machine or the man riding in the front seat with him to 
use this pressure pump and to run up the pressure in this tank. 
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Then either one of them could open this stopcock and the chemi- 
eals in that tank would flow into the manifold and would be 
discharged through the exhaust, and when that stopcock was 
opened the exhaust threw out a dense cloud of smoke that com- 
pletely enveloped the machine and the street so that it was im- 
possible, with any degree of safety, for a pursuing car to follow 
further. 

Let me call this to your attention, that it is a felony for a 
man to have a car equipped with a smokescreen tank. Here 
are the circumstances: Early in the morning word had come 
to the police department that a felony had been committed and 
that the man who had committed that felony was speeding in 
that direction. The police officers were on the lookout as the 
car approached. The driver was guilty of a misdemeanor when 
he ran by that stop light. The police car started in pursuit, 
and they ascertained that the man who had committed the 
misdemeanor was the man who had committed the felony. 
The officers were known to the driver of the car and he under- 
took to stop the officers in their pursuit, The driver of the car 
attempted to crowd the officers into the curb and then he 
turned on his smoke screen. There was a man fleeing from the 
officers who had in the presence and to the certain knowledge 
of those officers committed two felonies and one misdemeanor. 
Under those circumstances the officers were confronted with 
this situation: They must either let that car and driver go on 
and escape, because it was impossible to follow him through 
the smoke screen, or open fire on the car, and the officer opened 
fire on the car. He fired five shots at the left rear wheel. 
Four of those shots hit the car within a radius of 8 inches and 
the fifth shot in line, from a vertical standpoint, but 2 or 3 
feet higher than the other four shots, passed through the back 
of the car, struck the driver in the back of the head, and killed 
him. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. If he could not see the car on 
account of the smoke, how could he see the tire that he shot 
into? 

Mr. HOLADAY. When this smoke screen is used, when the 
first discharge comes from the machine, the smoke is close to 
the ground. There is a dense volume of it on the ground, and 


Will the gentleman yield? 


then it immediately ascends and envelops the machine, and the 


instant this smoke screen was turned on and while the smoke 
was still on the ground, before it had time to rise, the officer 
opened fire, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. At the tire? 

Mr. HOLADAY. At the tire. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that when one is fleeing from an officer without a warrant, the 
officer has the right to kill him because he has violated the 
prohibition law? 

Mr. HOLADAY. 
with me—— 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
“ase and a murder. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No; itis not. It is not a crime for 
an officer to apprehend a man who has committed a felony in 
his presence, nor is it murder if the officer shoots the man while 
he is endeavoring to escape. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I will ask the question again. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I understand the gentleman’s question, and 
if he will give me time I will be pleased to answer. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
STRONG] does not seem to understand it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Oh, yes, I do. 

Mr. HOLADAY. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strone] 
is not in this. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
man did not rise. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 

Mr. HOLADAY. 
in it. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Let us leave prohibition out of it. 

Mr. HOLADAY. All right. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Does the gentleman take the posi- 
tion that if an offender has committed a felony and is trying to 
escape an officer without a warrant has the right to kill him to 
arrest him? 

Mr. HOLADAY. 
listen to me—— 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I will listen to the gentleman, and 
I want the gentleman to listen to me, too. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. When an officer has been informed that a 
mai who has committed a felony is fleeing in his direction, or 
when he is pursuing him and in the course of that pursuit the 


I say, and I think the gentleman will agree 


Why mention prohibition? 
That is all it is—a_ prohibition 


He ought not to be, as the gentle- 


I am standing now. 
Well, we will not let him have any part 


I take this position: If the gentleman will 
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man commits another felony, the officer has the right to effect 
the arrest, using whatever force is necessary, and under the 
circumstances of this case this officer was not only entirely 
within his legal rights, but he was only doing what his duty 
as an officer required him to do. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I want the gentleman to yield to 
me again, please. 

Mr. HOLADAY. 
sachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is the gentleman aware of how many 
officers in the District of Columbia have been killed in just 
such pursuits as he has described here, trying to arrest 
offenders? 

Mr. HOLADAY. No, sir; I am not aware of the number. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There never has been any sob stuff or 
tears shed over those men, has there? 

Mr. HOLADAY. But I am aware of this fact. Only a few 
days ago, just a few miles farther down the road from where 
this catastrophe occurred, a citizen of Maryland, with his wife 
and two children, was driving down the road. They came up 
behind another car and presumably the driver of the car 
thought they were officers. He turned on his smoke screen and 
the driver of the second car, with his wife and two children, 
wrecked the car by reason of that smoke screen and seriously 
injured members of his family. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman think 
we ought to reprimand this officer for wasting those four shots 
instead of using just one? [Applause.] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
be kind enough to yield to me now? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Under what law is it a felony to 
put in operation a smoke screen? I ask this question purely 
for information. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Under the laws of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. As a matter of fact, did these 
officers have a warrant against these law violators? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I presume not; no, sir. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. One other question and I have 
finished. I want to state to the gentleman, in answer to his 
replies to my questions, which I appreciate, that I agree with 
him that an officer, even without a warrant, has the right to 
use such force as may be necessary to arrest one who is trying 
to escape to prevent his arrest whom he knows has committed a 
felony, but such officer without a warrant does not have the 
right, in my opinion, to kill one unless he positively knows he 
has committed a felony. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois may proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. [Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to ask for some time after the gentleman 
is through. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to ask for some time when the gentle- 
man has finished. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I couple with that the request that I may proceed for 5 
minutes at the expiration of the gentleman’s 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. May I add, Mr. Speaker, that I would like to 
have five minutes included in the same request? 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from New York ask leave to 
amend the unanimous-consent request to include an address by 
each of them for five minutes; is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. My colleague from Illinois is a lawyer, and 
I want to ask him if it is not the law that the law requiring a 
warrant to justify an officer in using force in making an arrest 
is where an offense has been committed of which the officer 
does not have direct knowledge himself; but where the officer of 
the law sees the felony committed, a warrant is not necessary 
and he has the same right that he would have if he had a 
warrant, 

Mr. HOLADAY. 
that. 

Gentlemen, let me make this statement before I yield again, 
because this is the main reason I asked for time to address the 
House. 


I will first yield to the gentleman from Mas- 


I do not think there is any question about 
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Here is the position in which we find ourselves. There has 
been used within the last two weeks ten or a dozen smoke 
screens. This evening and every other evening of this week and 
this month, officers of the police force will be on duty. Un- 
doubtedly they will be confronted with the same situation as 
Officer Rouse was confronted with day before yesterday morn- 
ing. There is one of two things that must happen. Either the 
officer must have the right and the moral support in the use 
of force if necessary in order to capture these men or there 
will be no way in which a man can be apprehended that is flee- 
ing in an automobile, be he guilty of bootlegging, bank robbery, 
murder, or any other crime. There is the situation. This eve- 
ning officers will be on duty and before another 10 days have 
passed they will meet the same situation. 

What is the feeling of an officer on duty this evening? Does 
he want to neglect his duty and allow law violators of any and 
all kinds to escape? If he uses the force necessary to effect 
their arrest then is he to be held up to condemnation and liable 
to be taken off duty and be sent to answer to a grand jury? 

Gentlemen, I believe it is time when we as Members of Con- 
gress and the citizens of this country should come to the sup- 
port of officers attempting to do their duty. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will have noticed the very 
able and well-considered editorial in the conservative Evening 
Star of last night. It is entirely in line with the gentleman’s 
speech. It is apparent that this House approves of the gentle 
man’s speech and the editorial—at least on the Republican 
side—I have not noticed applause on the other side of the aisle. 

a. Members. Oh, yes; there has been applause on this 
side, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am glad to be corrected. This is a por- 
tion of the editorial of the Star, which is entirely in harmony 
gvith the gentleman’s remarks: 


The quicker the realization that the police are determined to enforce 
the law, the less the chance for a repetition of yesterday’s tragedy. The 
more the dust is raised by prejudging the action of every policeman 
who uses his gun, the more tragedy there will be. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There has been criticism of the lack of effi- 
ciency and the lack of morale of the Washington police force. 
The criticism that is being made of the police officer in this case 
is the thing that breaks down the morale of law enforcement in 
Washington or any other city. This man was engaged in the 
commission of a lawless act. He was engaged in an illegal traf- 
fic that brings suffering and death to many. Men engaged in 
that traffic are willing to commit murder without regard to 
whether it was an officer or a private citizen if they get in 
the way or oppose their business. A man engaged in that 
illegal traffic ought to know that death is the possible result 
from his unlawful acts and the business they follow. While 
we regret the death of this man, the action of the policeman 
should be upheld by all people who believe in law enforcement 
and law and order without regard to their views on prohibition. 
We applaud not the death of a man but an officer not afraid to 
do his duty. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have taken 
this time for the simple purpose of letting the police force in 
this city know that there was at least one Member of Congress 
who was willing and anxious to support them in the enforce- 
ment of law. While it is an unfortunate thing that has occurred, 
it is my belief that the officer not only was legally justified but 
he was morally justified and that he should be commended 
rather than criticized. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think the Recorp ought to 
show at this point that the applause just given the gentleman 
shows that his sentiments are approved by at least four-fifths 
of the Members of this House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I can not gloat or join in 
the applause at the shooting of any human being, even though 
that human being might have been transporting liquor for 
prominent people in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON. What about the smoke screen? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I shall come to that. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The gentleman is using his smoke screen 
now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; I never use a smoke sereen and 
the gentleman knows that I will come right out with anything 
I may have to say. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hotapay] 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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spoke about keeping prohibition out of this question. Prohibi- 
tion is the direct cause of this and many other unfortunate and 
fatal incidents; it is the very cause of the subject matter now 
under discussion. Even though the police officer had been 
informed by a third person that liquor was in that particular 
automobile, I submit that under the law he was not justified 
in shooting the driver of the car. 

Mr. DICKINSON. How about a bank robber? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I accept the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Iowa that the police could better direct their 
shooting against bank robbers and bank wreckers. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in the transportation of liquor. It 
does not necessarily involve moral turpitude. It is a statutory 
prohibition. It is not mala in se, it is only mala prohibita. A 
suspected violator of the law by no stretch of the imagination 
can justifiably be shot. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If by your cheers and applause you de- 
sire to approve of the murder of this boy suspected of violating 
the prohibition laws, a novel method of enforcement incompati- 
ble with a civilized people is indeed suggested. If you want to 
justify the shooting of a human being on the mere suspicion 
that in the car that he is driving there are alcoholic beverages, 
then to be logical, you should call out the Navy and send it 
out 12 miles from the port of New York and sink the Leviathan. 
[Applause.] The Leviathan is the pride of the American mer- 
chant marine. Now, it is under new management. We were 
told here time and time again when appropriations were being 
asked for the Shipping Board, if we would turn the ships over 
to private operations that would take the matter out of the 
loss column and put it into the profit side of the books. We 
turned the ships over to private operation. The private oper- 
ators assured the Government the ships would be operated 
profitably. Did they reduce the rates? Oh, no. Did they 
offer better accommodations? Oh, no. Up went the sign to 
the masthead, “ Under new management, the bar is now open,” 
and the trade increased, and all this with the knowledge and 
connivance of the United States Government. If it was justifi- 
able, if it was proper, legally and morally, to shoot this mis- 
guided boy coming off the Anacostia Bridge, then I repeat you 
ought to send out your Navy and sink the Leviathan and her 
operators. Be consistent in this fanaticism. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state where the Leviathan 
owuers got the money to buy these ships and who appropriated 
that money? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The United States Government. The 
United States Government gave them the money or loaned it to 
them. The United States Government is exactly in the same 
position as a landlord who would be receiving rent from a 
tenant knowing that the tenant was bootlegging in his premises. 
You can not get away from that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In just one moment. Gentlemen, by your 
applause to-day you are now starting on a new method in pro- 
hibition enforcement. Enforcement officers will now be able to 
either rob or kill the bootlegger. I say that prohibition is not 
worth putting this country into civil war. Prohibition is not 
worth putting this country into war with a foreign country. 
It will not be very long, gentlemen, until right here on the floor 
of the House you will be appropriating money to pay damages 
for the sinking of the I’m Alone. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes, you will be. You can not justify 
the sinking of that ship any more than you can the De King 
murder in Illinois—England will make you pay for it. Sooner 
or later you will have to face this prohibition question sensibly 
and modify it in accordance with the real desire and wishes of 
the American people. 

Mr. DICKINSON. We faced it last November. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You did not face it last November at all. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Oh, sure we did. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; we did not! Because I and 
many thousand others took the stump on the assurance of 
your standard bearer that it was an experiment, that he would 
give it a fair trial, and if it did not work out then he himself 
would suggest a remedy. We believed him then and we believe 
he will soon realize the experiment is a failure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Give it a fair trial. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You are giving it a fair trial. 
corruption, graft—disregard and contempt follow. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just a minute. Gentlemen ought not to 
get excited. I say to you Members of the House, just go inte 
meditation, just bow your heads and ask yourselves, thinking 
of this boy whose death to-day you applaud, who knows where 
some of this liquor might have ended? 


Murder, 
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Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
think this is one of the most outrageous scenes I ever encoun- 
tered in the House of Representatives. To think that the state- 
ment of one of our Members that a boy riding over the Ana- 
costia Bridge with some bottles of liquor in his car was shot 
to death should be applauded by Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States! 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That was not the statement that 
was applauded. Tell the truth about it. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, be quiet. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Tell the truth about it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the prohibitionists in 
this House show some respect for the laws of the House. The 
gentleman interrupts me without my permission and while he 
is in his seat. If he expects others to observe the law, he 
should show respect for law himself. 

Mr. Speaker, the kind of action to which I refer is more in 
keeping with what one might expect in a slaughterhouse rather 
than in the House of Representatives of the United States. Iam 
not surprised at the gentleman who defended the assassin, be- 
cause that gentleman comes from the vicinity of Herrin, IIL, 
where they are used to shooting. The gentleman defended on 
the floor of this House a judge who had been charged with high 
crimes and misdemeanors, Judge English. Judge English was 
not shot after being charged with high crimes and misdemeanors. 
This judge was allowed to resign. If there is one low crime in 
the category of crimes, it is that of a crime committed by a 
judge of the United States acting under the seal of the Uniied 
States, yet the gentleman who defends the assassin of this boy 
defended that judge. Sinclair was not shot. He was given 
time and time again a chance to defend himself in court. He 
was not shot. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BLACK. I ean not yield. 

It was promised by those supporting the Jones Act that if we 
passed the Jones Act we would do away with all this shooting 
and bootlegging. The absolute contrary has been the result. 
In Alabama a couple of enforcement officers shot at a couple of 
young women school teachers. 

Oh, the proposition is advanced that we are to have a war 
against crime. A man can now be shot by an enforcement 
officer, and the bootlegger is condemned without trial by jury. 

It is a strange thing how prohibition has upset our relative 
evaluations of human conduct. Why, you did not get the police 
force in the House Office Building to shoot “the man in the 
green hat.” He was delivering liquor to patrons in the House 
Office Building. You did not have the police called out to shoot 
that accommodating purveyor of illegitimate liquor. In New 
York the enforcement officers do not shoot when they go into 
these high-class night clubs. You send the orehid and cham- 
pagne squad up there to entertain the hostesses, but you call 
out the assassin squad to shoot poor people elsewhere who are 
trying to make a living out of liquor, and then you boast of it 
or defend it, and Members of the House of Representatives are 
found applauding the shooting. When the United States Navy 
has shot up the Leviathan it should then bombard Government 
stores on the Isthmus of Panama, where the United States is 
selling liquor. I saw men here to-day whose friendship I re- 
spected at one time driven into fanaticism and hysterical ap- 
plause on hearing a Member make the statement that an officer 
of the law has shot down a citizen. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves. [Applause.] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I have a question to ask of the 
majority leader, a question which gentlemen have asked me, 
when the tariff bill would come in. They would like to have 
information. I wish the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TILSON] would give us as precise information as he can as to 
when he expects the tariff bill will be reported. 

Mr. TILSON. My hope has been somewhat deferred. 
had expected to have the tariff bill ready by this time. 
now probable that the bill will be ready within a few days. 

Mr. GARNER. Is that as accurate a statement as the gentle- 
man can make? 

Mr. TILSON. 


We 
It is 


Yes, 


We shall meet again on Monday. I 
hope at that time to be able to give some definite information 
in regard to it. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for five minutes, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, does the gentleman 
wish to speak on this prohibition question? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No; not directly; just to make a 
personal statement. I was drawn inadvertently into it, and I 
fear what I said may be misconstrued. . 

Mr. DYER. I do not think we can be edified by a further 
discussion on that subject. Ten minutes have already been 
consumed on one side and 10 minutes on the other. The Presi- 
dent has stated that he is going to take steps to have the whole 
matter of law enforcement looked into. I do not favor a con- 
tinuation of the discussion at this time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman from Missouri is going 
to make a speech, I will call for the regular order. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman wishes to make a personal state- 
ment, I shall not object. I withdraw my reservation of an 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I have asked for this time to explain my attitude in 
respect of the colloquy between me and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HoLtapAy]. I wish to do this because the questions 
propounded by me to the gentleman from Illinois and the state- 
ments made by me during this colloquy may be misconstrued 
by Members of the House. 

After voting age, and prior to my election to Congress, I 
never failed to vote the prohibition ticket. Upon every occasion 
when the question arose in any and all elections held in the 
State of Georgia I always voted the prohibition ticket. 

Since I became a Member of Congress I have uniformly sup- 
ported the prohibition cause and cast a prohibition vote, and 
shall continue to do so as long as I may be permitted to remain 
in Congress, [Applause.] 

I voted for the prohibition amendment and subsequently for 
the Volstead Act. I voted to override President Wilson’s veto 
to this act. I have also voted for every appropriation biil 
enacted by Congress for the enforcement of the Volstead Act. 

During the eight years I held the office of solicitor general 
of the western judicial circuit of Georgia, which embraced 
seven large counties, including Athens and Clarke County, I 
vigorously prosecuted all persons indicted for violation of the 
State prohibition laws. Following the expiration of my term of 
office as solicitor general I was judge of the superior courts of 
this circuit for nearly 12 years. During all these years I made 
it my Official duty in my charges to the grand juries and at 
other appropriate times to warn the people, especially the young 
people, of the evils of intemperance and the excessive use of 
intoxicating whiskies. In dealing with this subject I frankly 
confessed that the personal habits of the people—not in violation 
of the law—were none of my personal business, but as a public 
officer I did not regard it out of place to admonish them to 
obey all the prohibition laws. At that time there were 12 
sections of the Penal Code of Georgia devoted to this question. 
From time to time I explained how alcohol affected the body 
and mind. I magnified the importance of young people living 
sober lives, frankly suggesting to them that the best course to 
pursue was to abstain absolutely from the use of intoxicating 
drinks. I have always thought, and still think, that the in- 
temperate use of intoxicating whiskies is the curse of this 
Nation. So much for this. 

Before discussing the principles of law involved in the homi- 
cide of young Fleming, briefly and hurriedly referred to in my 
colloquy with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horapay], I 
want to state that I have always been in favor of supporting 
and upholding officers charged with the duty of enforcing the 
laws of the country, including the prohibition law. During my 
public career as a judicial officer of the State of Georgia I have 
at all times stood by arresting officers of courts and munici- 
palities when in the lawful discharge of their duties. 

I recognize the law to be that an arrest may be made for 
a erime by an officer, either under a warrant or without a 
warrant, if the offense is committed in his presence or the 
offender is endeavoring to escape, or for other cause there is 
likely to be a failure of justice for want of an officer to issue 
a warrant. 

I concede that it is a well-settled rule of law that an officer 
in endeavoring to arrest one charged with a felony is author- 
ized to use such force as is necessary to effect the arrest, and 
if the offense is a capital felony, the officer has the right to kill 
the offender, if necessary, to capture the felon. 
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I contend, however, that there is a distinction between fel- 
onies less than a capital felony, and that in a case of one 
violating the prohibition law, which was made a felony by 
statute, that an officer endeavoring to arrest one charged with 
violating this law is authorized to use such force as is neces- 
sary, short of death, to effect the arrest of the offender, but 
to kill an offender of the prohibition law in order to arrest 
him, except in self-defense, is murder. 

I also contend if an officer has no warrant or other lawful 
authority to arrest one who has committed an offense against 
the prohibition law that the killing of the offender in order to 
effect his arrest is murder. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
consent to proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I further contend that an officer, 
with or without a warrant, in seeking to make an arrest of 
one who has committed an offense against the prohibition law, 
has no right to kill the offender in order to effect his arrest, 
and if a killing of the offender occurs, unless it was done in 
self-defense the officer, in the eyes of the law, would be guilty 
of the offense of murder. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Assuming that the facts I gave a few min- 
utes ago to be correct—and I think they are—what does the 
gentleman think the officer should have done under the circum- 
stances? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Under the law? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Under the law and under the circumstances 
as I related them, assuming I related thenr correctly. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I think he would have had the right 
to shoot the tires off of the car in order to stop him from escap- 
ing, but I do not believe for an instant that an arresting officer 
has the right to kill any person for violating the prohibition 
law, except in self-defense. Unless this rule is the law of the 
land, arresting officers will be killing people all over the 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. The gentleman will remember that here 
were two cars proceeding at great speed, probably 50 or 60 miles 
an hour. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. And they were rank violators of the 
law and I do not sympathize with them for one second. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
I submit the following: 

In my charge to the grand jury of Walton superior court, 
being the first court held by me after my election as judge of the 
western circuit of Georgia, which was 23 years ago, I used this 
language: “It is no new thing with our lawmaking body, in the 
present generation, to make war upon intemperance and habitual 
drunkenness. From the earliest times and amongst all peoples 
of the earth drunkenness has been condemned. Amid the great 
variety of treatment to which drunkenness was subjected by 
the ancients, all lawgivers seem to agree in treating it as a state 
of disgrace; and since it is brought on deliberately, it is still 
more odious and without excuse. Whatever individuals may 
think and say, no nation treats it as meritorious. 

“ Pittacus of Mitylene, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
made a law that he, who, when drunk, committed an offense, 
should suffer double the punishment which he would do when 
sober; and Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch applauded this as the 
height of wisdom. The Roman censors could expel a senator 
for being drunk. Mahomet ordered drunkards to be beaten 
with 80 blows. Other nations thought of limiting the quantity 
to be drunk at one time or one sitting. The Egyptians put a 
limit to the amount to be taken. The Arabians fixed the 
quantity at 12 glasses; but the size of the glass was not defined. 
The Anglo-Saxons went no further than to order silver nails to 
be fixed on the side of drinking cups so that each might know 
his proper measure. Lycurgus of Thrace, a Spartan legislator 
and law giver, went to the root of the matter by ordering the 
vines to be cut down; and his conduct was imitated in 704 by 
Turbulus of Vulgaria. The Spartans tried to turn the vice into 
contempt by systematically making their slaves drunk once a 
year to show their children how foolish and contemptible men 
looked in that state. The ancient Indians held it lawful to kill 
a king when he was drunk. The Athenians made it a capital 
offense for a magistrate to be drunk. Charlemagie caused the 
law to be enacted that judges on the bench and pleaders should 
do their business fasting. The Carthagenians prohibited mag- 


ask unanimous 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
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istrates, governors, soldiers, and servants from any drinking. 
Thus you sce the waves of legal thought and action have, for 
over 20 centuries, dashed against the habitual and intemperate 
use of intoxicating liquors. 

“T speak not of the moral and religious crusades which have 
been and are being directed against the habitual drunkard and 
drunkenness, I echo, rather, the voice of the law and declare 
to you that at no time in the past have there not been legislation 
and enactments among all the peoples of the earth whose pur- 
pose was to prevent men from debauching themselves by the 
excessive use of stimulants. The thunders of the centuries 
manifest their disapproval of the intemperate use of intoxi- 
cating whiskies. Holy Writ itself warns us not to put the 
bottle to our neighbor’s lips and to tarry not long over the wine 
cup, describing its evil effect in that scorching, blistering saying 
which is written, ‘In the end it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder.’ ” 

ESTATE SPILLER, DECEASED 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes on a matter wholly foreign to that which 
has been under discussion, and a matter which I regard as of 
considerable importance to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
thank you for this courtesy, and I ask that you listen to me 
for a few moments on a matter which I want to bring to your 
attention, and which I think needs correction. 

At the last Congress I introduced a bill providing for an 
appropriation of $8,000 for the relief of the estate of C. C. 
Spiller, formerly of Hamilton County, Tenn., but whose daughter 
lives in my home city. I introduced the bill at the instance and 
at the request of my constituent. The bill went to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and was very thoroughly considered by 
that committee. My colleague, the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Estick], a member of the committee, gave the matter par- 
ticular attention, made an exhaustive investigation of the mat- 
ter, and did a great deal of work in the digging up of facts 
from the record as it existed in the Court of Claims and in 
the War Department. The committee unanimously recom- 
mended the passage of the bill, and Members will possibly 
remember the very able presentation made by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hoorrer], who presented the matter to the 
House and asked unanimous consent for the passage of the 
bill, which was given. The bill went to the Senate and was 
passed by the Senate and was approved by President Coolidge 
on March 2 of this year. After the bill passed, and while I was 
at my home in the city of Nashville, Mrs. Crow, the daughter 
of the deceased—who in the meantime had qualified as adminis- 
tratrix of the estate, giving a solvent bond in the probate court 
of Davidson County for $16,000, conditioned that she would 
properly administer the sum that was coming into her possession 
as administratrix—received a letter from a certain claim at- 
torney, sending to her a contract and a power of attorney, 
which he asked her to sign and acknowledge, giving him the 
right to go to the Treasury Department and draw the warrant, 
eash it, and take therefrom 50 per cent of the proceeds. It 
is possible that had I not been in the city of Nashville this 
good lady might have signed it, but I was there and the letter 
was brought to my attention. I advised her, of course, not to 
sign it, but to write a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
inclosing her letters of administration, and ask the Secretary to 
forward the warrant to her at her home address, with the 
understanding that any attorney who might think he had an 
interest in the matter could forward his claim to her or present 
it to the probate court or other courts of Tennessee. 

As I say, she had given a bond of $16,000 which, of course, 
thoroughly protected any creditor of the estate. She wrote a 
letter, and I followed it with a letter, to the Secretary re- 
questing that the warrant be forwarded at the earliest possible 
moment. The warrant was drawn in favor of Mrs. Lois 8. 
Crow, administratrix of the estate of Mr. Spiller, and sent 
to the Comptroller General for his countersignature. 

Before the warrant was legally signed and completed, in 
some way, I do not know just how, the attorney learned that 
the warrant had been drawn and brought suit in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, making the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Treasurer of the United States parties, asking 
for an injunction pendente lite and that the warrant or check 
be paid into the court here and into the hands of a receiver. 
I understood the beneficiary was not made a party. 

I took the matter up with the Comptroller General. He is 
not made a party to the case, so he informs me; but he stated 
that this is a frequent occurrence and that there are precedents 
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here in the Supreme Court of the District and decisions have 
been rendered which have absolutely, under decree of the court, 
violated the plain intent of Congress. 

The matter was taken up with the United States district 
attorney, who will represent the Government, and he stated 
that there are precedents and expressed doubt as to the result 
of this action. Under the opinion rendered, in what is known as 
the Borcheling case, I do not think this case will die if a 
vigorous defense is made by the Government, but I do not like 
to trust a sick patient to a doctor who has decided in advance 
that he is going to die. 

Now, I would never have introduced this bill, I would not 
have asked this Congress to pass it, if I had had the least idea 
that out of the $8,000 appropriated to pay the losses incurred 
by this decedent, $4,000 of it was going to an attorney who, 
members of the War Claims Committee have said to me, did 
not even earn $100 if he earned a nickel. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. I would like to ask this question of the 
gentleman because I handled the case in the House. Has the 
gentleman been able to learn of any written contract or agree- 
ment whatever between the attorney he has just mentioned and 
the lady who is the representative of the estate in Tennessee? 

Mr. BYRNS. My information is that she has never made any 
contract, that she does not know Mr. John Hazleton, the attorney 
who filed suit, or Mr. Clarence DeKnight, living here in the 
city of Washington, who has interested himself in it, but who, 
Significantly, has not made himself a party to the suit; and this 
is confirmed by the fact that after this bill passed he sends down 
to her a contract asking her to sign and acknowledge it, giving 
him this right and outrageous fee. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman permit a further inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. BYRNS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOPER. I will say, along the line of what the gentle- 
man is saying, that I never heard of a Mr. Hazleton in this 
matter at all. The claim was before our committee for a couple 
of years, I think. A Mr. Knight or DeKnight or McKnight 
was before the committee once or twice, but the work on this 
claim, which was an old claim and a neglected one, was not 
done by any attorney, but was done by the committee. We 
took the word of no lawyer for it. We used our own judgment 
about the matter. Judge Estick did more work on the matter 
than anyone else. He went thoroughly into the dusty, old rec- 
ords to bring out the facts in the case and finally we decided, 
not by the advice of any lawyer—and I am a lawyer myself— 
that there was a just claim and so reported it to the House. 
No lawyer, unless he can prove a special agreement, has any 
right to $4,000 out of the $8,000 that was awarded. 

Mr. BYRNS. I thank the gentleman for that statement. This 
is nothing more or less, in my opinion, than a species of what 
might be called legal blackmail to force this lady down in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to make a settlement with this attorney. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin and Mr. HUDSON rose. 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield first to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am continually advocating 
on the floor of this House a limitation on attorneys’ fees with 
respect to these private claims, and I have also urged this before 
the Claims Committee, for the very reason that I desire to pro- 
tect poor people who really need protection, as shown by the 
facts which the gentleman has presented. I think the House 
should follow this policy on all of these claims bills. 

Mr. BYRNS. I agree with the gentleman, and I want to say 
to him that hereafter, this matter having been brought to my 
attention, if I am in the House when any claim bill is passed, 
I am going to make some inquiry about attorneys’ fees before 
such a bill is permitted to go through by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. That is the question I wanted to ask the 
gentleman. Did this bill contain such a clause? 

Mr. BYRNS. It did not because I never dreamed there were 
any such fees involved in it. Neither did the committee. 

Mr. HUDSON. I will say to the gentleman that as a former 
member of the Committee on Indian Affairs I have fought for a 
provision with respect to attorneys’ fees in every sort of claim 
bill that comes before the House, and I am sure my colleague 
from Michigan must have overlooked this or he would have seen 
that such a clause was in the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman from Michigan did not know 
that an attorney was involved in the matter. 

Mr. HOOPER. I do not think we overlooked the matter, but 
so far as attorneys are concerned, we had no notice there was 
any attorney claiming any lien on the funds, and the House did | 
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not seem to think so when we passed it. I remember I made 
a rather long talk on the subject that night and I think the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson] is quite right and 
inquiry should be made into every claim of this character which 
goes through the House as to whether or not attorneys’ fees 
are claimed and how much are claimed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask for five minutes more? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has made the case pretty 
clear, it seems to me. Is there not a remedy for this situation? 

Mr. BYRNS. I have a remedy which I am going to ask the 
House to adopt, if it will. 

Mr. ESLICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. ESLICK. I want to suggest that the attorney that filed 
the bill never appeared before the subcommittee or the whole 
committee, never submitted any written statement or made any 
argument in behalf of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. I thank the gentleman. Now, this is an emer- 
gency situation, because the process is returnable next month, 
I have drawn a House joint resolution which, in my judgment, 
will correct the injustice about to be done to those who may be 
interested in this estate, and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 58 


Resolved, etc., That the act approved March 2, 1929, entitled “An 
act for the relief of the estate of C. C, Spiller, deceased,” being Private 
Act No. 532, Seventieth Congress, be, and the same is hereby, repealed ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of C. C. Spiller, deceased, late of 
Hamilton County, Tenn., the sum of $8,000 found to be due him by the 
Court of Claims in congressional case No, 10549, as appears by Senate 
Document No. 173, Fifty-ninth Congress, second session, being his share 
of the reasonable charter value, together with the destruction thereof, 
of a small steamboat known as Paint Rock, taken and used by the 
United States, and while in their possession accidentally destroyed and 
never paid for, all while the said C, C. Spiller, deceased, was a loyal 
citizen of the United States, as evidenced by the findings or report 
dated June 27, 1864, of a board of claims designated by the commanding 
officer of the Department of the Cumberland by Special Field Orders, 
No. 104, dated April 12, 1864, still of record in the War Department: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this joint resolu- 
tion in excess of 5 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by aby agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered or advances made in connection with said claim: 
Provided further, That it shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum 
which in the aggregate exceeds 5 per cent of the amount appropriated 
in this joint resolution on account of services rendered or advances made 
in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this joint resolution 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $4,000. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Byrns to reconsider the vote whereby the 
resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
THE RETURN TO THE PEOPLE OF NEW ORLEANS OF THE SILVER-SERVICE 

SET PRESENTED TO THE BATTLESHIP “LOUISIANA” AND THE 

SILVER BELL PRESENTED TO THE CRUISER “ NEW ORLEANS ” 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the return of 
the silver service given to the battleship Louisiana and the 
silver bell given to the cruiser New Orleans by the people of 
New Orleans and returned in accordance with an act of Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to print my remarks made on the above subject in New Orleans, | 


permit me to say that the occasion was graced by many of the 
foremost women and men in the famous old city. 
undertake to call the names of the prominent families of 
Louisiana that were assembled in that joyful gathering to 
oflicially receive the silver-service set and the silver bell and 
then place them in a repository worthy of them and their 
splendid associations in the Cabildo, one of the historic struc- 
tures of the western continent. 

I had the honor to be one of the speakers chosen by those 
who were largely instrumental in promoting the return of the 
great relics that will be honored by Orleanians as long as the 
Cabildo lasts. 

Thirty years ago, my countrymen, this bell was presented to 
the cruiser New Orleans and some time later this silver-service 
set was presented to the battleship Louisiana by the people of 
New Orleans. Acting for them as a committee on presentation 
were men and women who had rendered some service that made 
them prominent citizens. Some of these ladies and gentlemen 
have gone westward forever to that undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler has ever returned. Many of them 
have continued to carry on, securing for themselves a larger 
place year by year in the affairs of a splendid city of great 
pecple who appreciate an unselfish service and know how to 
bestow the loving attention of “ well done thou good and faithful 
servant.” And no higher honor can be bestowed by the people 
of any section of this Republic than the laurel wreath, the 
public esteem of the men and women of our historic New 
Orleans. Men and women suceeed most who struggle to be of 
some service to their generation, their country, and their God 
unmindful of the rewards that come because not sought for 
themselves. The reward of one duty well performed is the 
power to discharge another has always been the inspiration, 
the urge, that moved and moves our notables onward and 
upward to finer and nobler things— 

Do noble things, 
Not dream them all day long, 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song— 

and 

Do well thy work, 

It shall succeed 
In thine or another’s day, 

And though thou lack the victor’s meed, 
Thou shall not want the toiler’s pay— 


have been sufficiently stimulating to our citizenry, to those of 
civic and patriotic accomplishments, who make for a larger and 
better community and national life. Through these committees 
we became identified with the Navy of our country by a close 
and sentimental tie, for we made the bell a part of the great 
cruiser on her day, the New Orleans, and this magnificent silver- 
service set became intimately associated with the battleship 
Louisiana and the brave men that went with her over the 
bounding waves to many a part of this world. If inanimate 
things were gifted with the power of expression, what ad- 
ventures and romances the bell and the service set would carry 
to-our hearts and minds, for they were in many ports, cruised 
over many seas, and saw many strange peoples. What longings 
they must have had to be among those who sent them forth 
with so much pride. With what joy they must have heard of 
the magical transition of a city that was poor, indeed, when 
they left us for their many voyages. 

Since the year in which the bell began to toll its message to 
defenders of our homes and native land, New Orleans, the fairy 
grand dame, has made wonderful strides. A sewerage and 
drainage system that is the admiration of the engineering world 
has come to us with its many blessings. A public belt railroad 
that has proven itself a tremendous municipal asset is now our 
boast. A dock organization that has made our port the second 
in the United States has brought into existence facilities that 
are justly regarded as second to none in the world. Public 
schools are among our great monuments, well placed along miles 
and miles of boulevards and paved streets. Beautiful parks, 
Squares, and residences add to the attractiveness of the most in- 
teresting city in America. Our people, notable among them 
those of the bell and silver-service committees, have raised our 
city by sheer force of their genius and toil from the low level 
of a town which showed water 2 feet under the surface of its 
streets, about the time that the bell went out from among us, 
to a city of to-day which as a result of its great drainage system 
and modern engineering and architectural methods is adorned 
with some of the highest and noblest specimens of the builder's 
triumph in the United States. To-day New Orleans is capable 


of and invites underground structures for those who desire 


I will not | 
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| them, for excavations of the greatest depth may be made without 
| that water seepage that years ago was regarded as an insupera- 
| ble obstacle in the way of securing any enduring foundation for 
heavy structures such as prevailed in the big cities of the 
North, East, and West. 

And the bell and the silver-service set have come back to rest 
among us. They bring us a message from the Navy of which 
they were a part. Silently and inarticulately they will rest in 
one of the most historic structures on the continent. What a 
magnificent resting place. What an honorable setting for these 
gems of the patriotic mind and heart of New Orleans. In the 
old Cabildo they will rest from their labor. The bell has tolled 
out its wonderful life on many a sea and the service set has 
heard brave words from our defenders who lived their lives 
upon the watery main, always ready to sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or perish, in accordance with their country’s need. 
And here to-day they remind us that we owe a solemn duty to 
our country. That while it is a solemn obligation to promote 
the peace of the world by every means within our power and to 
make for that mighty civilization which lies ahead and farther 
beyond us, when nations and men will submit their differences 
to arbitration rather than to the sword, that it is no less cur 
duty to ourselves and those generations of Americans yet un- 
born to maintain an adequate first line of defense lest on some 
tremendous day we find through a cataclysm of fate the invader 
on our shores, our cities in flames, and our people in the dust. 

Work, the bell and set would tell us if gifted with the power 
of speech, for the uplift of humanity the world over, but never 
forget they would also tell you and me that that purpese can 
best be secured by an adequate national defense. Gradually as 
a result of the civilization we have built up and the power and 
the force destiny has assigned us shall we be able to exert a 
tremendous influence for world peace. But we must not be 
unmindful of what the pages of history teach. Empires, dynas- 
ties, republics, states, and nations have passed away and be- 
come the things that were yesterday largely because they 
neglected to maintain a proper defense against the lesser breeds 
without the law, who, with biood, valor, and power tore them 
from their proud position and trampled them beneath the heels 
of their war horses. Let us make the world better for our 
being a part of it, but never let us dare forget the solemn truth 
that lies in the lines that tell us in words that ought to be 
inscribed upon the walls of every schoolhouse and church in the 
land and should be upon the lips of every American, lines that 
indicate in unforgetable words that our country is not the 
result of accident but a part of the great design of Him on 
High and that as long as we remain a God-fearing people know- 
ing and defending our rights and discharging our duties to our 
country and the world we will continue to serve His great 
purpose and ultimately as a result of intellectuality, position, 
and power bring home to the other peoples of the earth that 
discipline of mind and body which will lead the world to perfect 
freedom, peace, and understanding. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what bammers beat 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Where shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Fear not each sudden sound or shock, 
’Tis of the waves and not the rock; 

"Tis but the flapping of the sail 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar 

In spite of false lights on the shore 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 

Are all with thee—are all with thee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FARM RELIEF 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that anyone will 
question my friendship for the agricultural classes. Since I 
entered Congress I have consistently, in season and out of 
season, in Congress and out of Congress, vigorously supported 
every measure that would aid the great basic industry of 
agriculture. I have aggressively cooperated with the Repre- 
sentatives of the farming classes in an earnest effort to put 
over the legislative program of the American farmers. I have 
not allowed politics to influence me in the slightest particular, 
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but I have joined with my Democratie and Republican col- 
leagues in advocating legislation that will be helpful to the 
agricultural classes. 

I supported the MeNary-Haugen bill wholeheartedly, although 
it was sponsored by leading Republican Members of the Senate 
and House. I supported this measure because I was convinced 
that it embodied the only plan that was workable and that 
would bring substantial relief to the American farmer. I would 
gladly support the pending bill if it were a genuine farm relief 
bill, or if it contained a workable plan that would substantially 
improve agricultural conditions. 

I regret that I can not conscientiously vote for H. R. 1, the 
pending measure, because it is not a genuine but a counterfeit 
bill. It is a thinly disguised attempt to fool the American 
farmer and to obtain his confidence on a false pretense. It 
represents an abandonment by the President and Congress of 
the great basic industry of agriculture. None of the provisions 
of this bill go to the heart of the farm problem or afford any 
substantial relief from existing economic ills. The act can 
not be administered in a way that will materially relieve the 
present nation-wide agricultural distress. It spells the base 
betrayal by the administration and Congress of a vocational 
group, numerically strong but economically impotent. It means 
that the President and Congress are going to leave the agricul- 
tural classes to the exploitation and tender mercies of the 
industrial, commercial, and financial groups. While many real 
friends of agriculture have been beguiled into supporting this 
pretended farm relief measure, it was championed and put 
over very largely by those who for years have been the inveter- 
ate enemies of all farm relief legislation. Every “ hard-boiled ” 
eneiny of agricultural relief is voting and shouting for this bill. 
They have opposed all farm relief legislation in the past and the 
only reason they are supporting this bill is because they know it 
will absolutely not do the work. 

This bill, even if sympathetically administered, will not afford 
relief for more than one-half of 1 per cent of the economic 
injustice under which agriculture struggles. This bill will be a 
great disappointment to the farmers of the United States be- 
cause it will bring practically no benefits. It will not stabilize 
the price of farm commodities on a higher level or at a point 
which will yield the farmer the cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit. This is a milk-and-water measure. It does not ful- 
fill the campaign pledges of either the Republican or Democratic 
Party. 

The bill makes no provision for controlling the surplus, and 
without a provision of this character no farm bill will afford 
much permanent relief. No member of the committee and no 
Member of Congress has contended, or will contend, that this 
bill is intended to control, or will control, the surplus so as to 
keep it from being dumped on the market, thereby depressing 
the price far below profitable levels. 

Moreover, the bill contains no plan to make the tariff on farm 
products effective. It is conceded that the present tariff is not 
effective on farm commodities of which we produce a surplus. 
With a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, it is now selling 
in Winnipeg, Canada, for 8 or 10 cents a bushel more than the 
same grade of what sells for in the United States. For years 
both poiitical parties have promised to enact legislation that 
will make the tariff effective on farm commodities of which we 
produce a surplus, and no intelligent Democrat or Republican 
will say that the tariff on these farm commodities is now 
effective, 

In the final analysis about all this bill proposes to do is to 
lend money to cooperative marketing associations, but these 
organizations market an exceedingly small proportion of our 
agricultural commodities, and there is no plan or machinery 
ereated by this act which will compel orderly marketing or 
prevent the surplus over and above our domestic needs from 
being dumped on the market, thereby depressing prices below 
the cost of production. 

If the present bill is all the farm relief legislation we are 
going to get, then it is quite evident that the industrial, finan- 
cial, and commercial groups have doomed the agricultural classes 
to peasantry and economic Yassalage. 

The bill is not fair to American agriculture. It embodies a 
plan that the agricultural classes and the great farm organi- 
zations in particular have denounced for six years as unwork- 
able and inadequate. 

Very few Members who are supporting this bill believe that 
it will accomplish anything. It is quite common to hear Mem- 
bers say, in substance, “I do not think the bill will help the 
farmer, but I guess I will vote for it because we can not get 
anything better.” As a sincere friend of agriculture, I am 
unwilling to allow my vote to be controlled by this sophistry. 
I am convinced that by passing this bill we will prevent the 
American farmer from getting some real constructive legislation. 
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By passing the pending bill we close the door and make it impos- 
sible to give the farmer what he wants and what he is entitled 
to, namely, economic equality with other industries. This bill 
does not approach the problem from the right angle. It does not 
pretend to offer a remedy for the existing intolerable condi- 
tions in the domain of agriculture. It is not a constitutional 
treatment but only a little salve applied to the festering eco- 
nomic sores from which agriculture is suffering. It does not 
pretend to provide a permanent, effective, or substantial remedy 
for our agricultural ills. If this is the only kind of farm relief 
legislation the President and Congress are going to give us, then 
may a benign Providence have merey on the American farmers ! 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, there is a Latin 
legal maxim familiar to most lawyers warning young and old 
that in too much discussion or altercation the truth is lost or so 
obscured as to be indiscernible, while matters of no great value 
of themselves or in their consequences assume an importance 
that in the light of reflection is amazingly perplexing. For that 
reason and in order that the views I am going to submit for the 
consideration of the Members of the House may have close 
attention, I have asked for this extension which will place them 
in a conspicuous part of the Recorp where they may be seen, 
read, and digested. For I can say without the slightest sugges- 
tion or egotism, as they are the thoughts of others, that these 
remarks ought to be read and considered ‘by every well wisher 
of and the Representatives of constituencies in the great Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

The valley is a network of waterways—the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. Their development will make the valley the seat 
of empire that will support a vast population in accordance 
with the best American standards and from which will flow, in 
exchange for the products that will come to us from the ends 
of the earth, richly laden cargoes that will be messengers of 
peace and good will to the peoples of the world. With a breadth 
of vision worthy of him, our great President, with his feet 
firmly planted on the ground, sees the glories of the coming 
day when our rivers will mean a harvest of gold to the Nation, 
for they will convey annually to the riders of the sea that 
will sail and steam out of every port in America agricultural 
and manufactured wealth of incalculable value and return, in 
accordance with the fundamental law of trade, unimaginable 
wealth in forms and fabrics not produced by nature or art 
in our own land. It is transportation that makes for the value 
that anything gains by becoming an article of commerce. 

Of what value would a typewriter, or a sewing machine, or a 
newspaper, or cotton, or wheat be without the transportation 
that moves it or them to those who make use of them? And it 
is the farm and system of transportation that determines and 
gives color to the civilization of which it is the basis. All else 
is but parts of the superstructure built or laid upon the founda- 
tion of transportation. And the more economical that system 
is the greater the likelihood of its endurance and ability to 
withstand the constant stroke of time and the law which makes 
“the old order changeth, yielding place to the new, lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world.” And the great river 
and its affluents and tributaries can be made by a perfected 
control of floods and a proper development of traffic, the most 
economical mode of transportation devisable, there being no 
cost of maintenance after the initial expenditure, or investment 
would probably be the better word. 

Economical marketing and distribution is the sine qua non, 
the indispensable to the farm problem. The President realizes 
that this may be brought about by the organization of farmers 
through the provisions of this proposed legislation, the ac- 
companying efficiency and the low-cost methods of production 
which will enable the farmer to profitably operate without 
oppressing or imposing upon his city brethren. And waterway 
developments and ports like the valley port of New Orleans 
are inescapable adjuncts and parts of the big plan for the 
solution of the agricultural problem. New Orleans is at 
the foot of the great river, with its vast warehouse facilities 
which will be rented, leased, or purchased by the farm board. 
Stupendous warehouses that will be used as reservoirs from 
which will be fed out gradually without any disturbance to a 
stabilized market the products that are now dumped on the 
marts of trade, making for that depression which has ground 
the face of the farmer in the dust. 

It is not so strange as it may seem at first blush that we 
should starve in the face of plenty and prosper and grow fat 
when scarcity confronts us, if and when we stop to consider that 
the immutable law of supply and demand is ceaselessly operat- 
ing in both cases. In a work which will delight literateurs, 
men of letters, and economists for many generations to come, 
Henry George accurately and forcefully carries home this idee 
with the illustration of how hundreds of passengers on a 
steamship are fed regularly three times a day out of a commis- 
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sary limited to the trip, with plenty for everyone on board, 
and contrasts that orderliness with what would happen if the 
contents of the whole storeroom were cooked but no service 
provided. As the result of the lack of that discipline which 
makes for orderly distribution there would be a scramble in 
which most of the food would be destroyed, and many of the 
scramblers would perish in the panic that would ensue. 

The old adage, with its warning advice and wisdom, “A feast 
or a famine,” or, as our creoles in Louisiana say, “ Chicken 
to-day and feathers to-morrow,” conveys the philosophy on 
which this bill for farm relief is founded. Avoid overproduc- 
tion and market and distribute with that precision and regu- 
larity which means success, 

I have reserved the cream and dessert for the close of these 
remarks. What follows is the result of many conversations 
with Col. Marcel F. Garsand, general manager of the un- 
rivaled dock system of the port of New Orleans. He is known 
among Army engineers for his services overseas during the 
World War and among civil engineers as an ornament to the 
profession which so many great bames adorn. Listen to one 
part of a great story in connection with his hopes and work in 
behalf of a full and controlled river that will make for navi- 
gation the year around instead of more than plenty of floods 
for 2 months and low water for 10 months. “Chicken to- 
day, feathers to-morrow,” has its application and its implica- 
tions. Read this, ye who love the valley, and see that New 
Orleans is more than “a city that care forgot,” or “America’s 
most interesting city,” or a “city of parades and carnival at- 
tractions.” Read something from an engineer who is laboring 
to make the port of New Orleans worthy of the valley, with 
its magnificent future. 

These are gems of thought which will not easily fade from 
the memory: 

New Orleans, a leading world port, and second port of the United 
States, is unquestionably the port of the Mississippi Valley. The 
products of the farms and factories of the Mississippi Valley must 
move through New Orleans if they are to reach their foreign destina- 
tions along lines of least resistance and least cost. The raw materials 
and finished products from and to foreign lands must also move through 
the port of New Orleans, if the people of the Mississippi Valley, con- 
stituting approximately 60 per cent of the population of the United 
States, are to share in the benefits which accrue from lower trans- 
portation costs. 

Between the Allegheny Mountains and the Rockies there are ap- 
proximately 15,000 miles of navigable and potentially navigable streams. 
On the major rivers of this great valley, which includes the Mississippi 
River, Missouri River, Ohio River, Tennessee River, Illinois River, Cum- 
berland River, Arkansas River, Ouachita-Black River, and Red River, 
there are 1,745 cities, towns, and important landings. These places 
and hundreds of others on the many tributaries to these larger rivers 
will eventually reap the rich rewards of cheap water transportation. 

Great Lake cities have outstripped river cities in population and 
wealth in the past 40 years. During the days of steamboat operation, 
river cities far exceeded the Lake cities in population and wealth. The 
Lake cities have continued to enjoy the benefits of water-borne freight. 
When inland water transportation is fully restored to the Mississippi 
Valley the inland cities will regain their lost supremacy, 

The prime mover in the restoration of inland water transportation 
on the rivers of the Mississippi Valley is the Federal Barge Line, 
owned and operated by the Inland Waterways Corporation. At the 
present time this barge line is moving the commodities of about 40 
States at a material saving to the shipper. In 1918 the barge line’s 
tonnage on the Mississippi River amounted to only 23,378 tons, In 
1928 the barge line operated approximately 140 barges on the Missis- 
sippi River, and carried 1,435,560 tons, an increase of 4,201 per cent, 
in 10 years. 

When it is realized that $4,000,000 will be available for new barge- 
line equipment this year, and $3,000,000 more on July 1, 1930, and 
still another $3,000,000 on July 1, 1931, it becomes difficult to visualize 
the magnitude of the business which will be handled by the barge line 
a few years hence. A recent survey estimates the potential tonnage 
of the Mississippi River division of the barge line at 7,000,000 tons, 
with the rapid growth of the Mississippi Valley and the opening of 
important links, such as the Ohio River Channel, now 95 per cent 
complete, this figure will surely be revised upward. 

For many years the Mississippi Valley has been searching for cheaper 
routes to the sea, This search has been very keen since the war, due to 
the vastly increased business of the valley and to mounting freight 
rates, The Federal Barge Line, now firmly established and operated 
with a profit, is the outcome of this search for cheap routes to and 
from the valley to the sea. 

While the average person living in the Mississippi Valley manifests 
little or no interest in our foreign trade, it is an undeniable fact that if 


it were not for sales abroad of the valley’s products he would soon fecl 
the effect on his pocket. 
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The controlling factor in our sales abroad is the cost to the buyer and 
a large item of this cost is the cost of transportation to the port and 
also the cost of handling at the port. It is a universally accepted fact 
that it is cheaper to transport goods by water than by rail. The 
facilities now provided by the Inland Waterways Corporation are bear- 
ing the costs of transportation and the facilities furnjshed by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans at low costs ma- 
terially reduce the cost of handling at the port. 

Assuming that we could meet foreign competition with our present 
rate of wages and cost of rail transportation, every cent saved in water 
transportation costs means just that much more profit to the farmer 
for his grain and cotton, to the manufacturer for his output, and con- 
sequently more money to pay the working people. It appears, there- 
fore, that every consideration demands cheap water transportation. 

A consideration of the lack of facilities at the river terminals and 
the still present, although very much lessened, handicap of unfavorable 
interchange arrangements with the railroads, will show beyond any 
question of doubt that if these handicaps are removed, which is entirely 
practicable, river transportation would place the Mississippi Valley 
in a most favorable position for world competition. 

When one considers what was being done with water transportation 
in Europe before the war, as for example, at Hamburg, where freight 
was being carried inland by water at one-sixth the charge for carrying 
it by rail, one can not help being very confident that there are immense 


possibilities for the growth of inland water transportation in the 
Mississippi Valley. 
With regard to immediate expansion of the barge line, it will be 


recalled that only a few weeks ago the Inland Waterways Corporation 
let contracts for the construction of 40 steel barges, costing approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. The barges will have a capacity of 1,000 tons on 
6-foot channels and 2,000 tons on 9-foot channels, 

New Orleans, the doorway to the Mississippi Valley, has prepared 
itself to meet the demands of the valley and has spent millions in 
equipping itself with port facilities second to none in the United States. 
Four hundred and sixty-two thousand dollars has been spent in build- 
ing two marine legs for transferring barge grain to elevators. In- 
cluding the two marine legs, the deek board has spent approximately 
$1,360,000 for facilities, preferentially assigned to the barge line. 
The dock board is at al] times prepared to meet the expanding require- 
ments of the barge line and has recently assigned the line additional 
wharf space. 

The port of New Orleans realizes of what importance the barge line 
is to the economic marketing and distribution of the products of the 
soil, and to that end is straining every resource at its command to 
provide at the port of New Orleans, for the barge line, adequate and 
efficient facilities. It is now preparing, through negotiations with the 
War Department, to provide for the barge line one of the most cen- 
trally located and modern river terminals in the city. The port is like- 
wise making every preparation so that the ocean carriers can safely 
take from the barge line the goods shipped by the farmer and likewise 


| bring back to the barge line the raw materials which the valley needs. 


The valley and Congress can rest assured that the authorities of the 
port of New Orleans will do their utmost for the welfare of the agri- 
cultural Mississippi Valley, and that its port facilities will keep pace 
with the development and growth of the inland waterways. 


If I have carried to your minds the importance of flood control 
and waterway development as the great factors in solving the 
agricultural problem; if I have in some small way played the 
part of Aaron to our Moses, President Hoover, and held his 
hands up in his great eftorts to lead the country toiler from his 
hopeless task of making brick without straw and into a land 
flowing with milk and honey, I have not striven in vain. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S.179. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
dispose of the marine biological station at Key West, Fla. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, April 29, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (HL. R. 2121) to establish the Federal 
farm beverage board in the Department of Agriculture to aid 
in putting the agricultural industry on a sound commercial 
basis by providing ineentives to crop diversification and a 
market for surplus farm products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 
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By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 2122) authorizing the 
Uintah, Uncompahgre, and the White River Bands of the Ute 
Indians in Utah and Colorado to sue in the Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 2123) to amend the tariff act of 
1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 2124) to 
grant certain lands of the United States of America in the parish 
of Plaquemines, La., to the Board of Levee Commissioners of the 
New Orleans Levee District, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 2125) to provide 
for producers and others the benefit of official tests to deter- 
mine protein in wheat for use in merchandising the same to 
the best advantage, and for acquiring and disseminating in- 
formation relative to protein in wheat, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 2126) providing a sum of 
$15,000,000 for World War veterans hospitalization; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 2127) granting 
the consent of Congress to Knox County, Tenn., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Holston 
River at or near McBees Ferry, in Knox County, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2128) granting the consent of Congress 
to Knox County, Tenn., and Anderson County, Tenn., to con- 
struct and maintain and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Clinch River at or near Solway, in Knox County, Tenn.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3y Mr. McLEOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 57) to in- 
erease annual appropriations for the construction of Federal- 
aid highways; to the Committee on Roads, 

3y Mr. SABATH: Resolution (H. Res. 32) providing for hos- 
pitalization for certain World War veterans; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

$y Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 2129) for the relief of Arm- 
strong Hunter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 2130) for the relief of John B. Brasel; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2131) granting a pension to Elizabeth H. 
McGaughey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2182) granting a pension to Oscar Fields; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2133) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia P. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2134) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Shields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 2135) for the relief of James R. 
Allison ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 2136) for the relief of 
James J. Gianaros; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 2137) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E, Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 2138) granting a pension to 
Julia H. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2139) granting a pension to Sylvia Hols- 
apple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 2140) to authorize 
the appointment of First Lieut. Claude W. Shelton, retired, to 
the grade of captain, retired, in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 2141) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Joseph Scharbonaugh ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 2142) granting a pension to 
William Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21483) granting a pension to Ephraim Bap- 
tiste; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. MCKEOWN: A bill (H, R. 2144) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosana Henson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SLONS, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2145) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily A. Northeutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2146) granting a pension to Kate H. 
Gloer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. SMITII of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 2147) granting a pen- 
sion to Albert M. Humphreys; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 2148) granting an increase of 
pension fo Jane C, Torney; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2149) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Akens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2150) granting an increase of pension to 
John 8S. McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

245. By Mr. BAIRD: Memorial of North Baltimore Rabbit 
Association, North Baltimore, Ohio, requesting a duty of 50 per 
cent ad valorem on raw rabbit and hare skinned imported from 
Europe, Asia, and Australia; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

246. Also, petition of E. L. Myers, chairman of the Venice- 
Reed Township Farm Bureau, Attica, Ohio, demanding in- 
creased tariff on dairy products, and such other changes as will 
place the farmer on a parity with industry; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

247. Also, petition of farmers of Ballrule Township, Fremont, 
Ohio, demanding revision of the tariff to afford more protection 
to farm and dairy products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

248. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of residents of 
Arlington, Wash., protesting against proposed calendar change 
of weekly cycle; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

249. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Foreign Service Camp 
No. 87, United Spanish War Veterans, petitioning Congress by 
resolution to speedily pass legislation to increase pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

250. Also, petition of the Debevois Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., urg- 
ing continuation of present duty on china wood oil; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

251. By Mr. O’°CONNELL of New York: Petition of B. Leitz 
(Inc.), New York City, opposing an increase in tariff on micro- 
scopes and scientific equipment; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

252. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of Rev. George Mueller, 
John C. Schaefer, Ben Myers, J. C. Leer, and other citizens of 
Marion County, Mo., against the passage of compulsory Sunday 
observance legislation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

253. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of citizens of Rooks County, 
Kans., protesting against the calling of an international con- 
ference or the acceptance of an invitation by the Government 
of the United States to participate in a conference for the 
purpose of revising the present calendar; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

254. By Mr. YON: Petition of Eliza F. Andrews, H. M. 
Spear, and others, urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill in order that relief 
may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the 
widows, and thus partly repay the living for the sacrifices they 
have made for our country; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


SENATE 
Monpay, April 29, 1929 


Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, D. D., minister of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of the city of Washington, offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou, who didst lay the foundations of the earth amid 
the singing of the morning stars and the joyful shouts of the 
sons of God, give us on this new day a new sense of Thy 
presence. Be Thou our fortress in temptation, our shield in re- | 
morse, our covert in calamity, our star of hope in sorrow. Have 
in Thy holy keeping our loved ones, from whom we may be 
separated for a season. Keep them in the hollow of Thy hand 
and give us to believe that we never drift beyond Thy love and 
care, May the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
keep our hearts and minds in Thy love. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen, 


Ot1s F. GLenn, a Senator from the State of Illinois, appeared 

in his seat to-day. 
THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Tuesday last, when, on request 
of Mr. Jones and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hualti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 





1929 


the following joint resolutions, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to provide funds for the eradica- 
tion, control, and prevention of the spread of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly; and 

H. J. Res. 58. Joint 


resolution to repeal an act approved 
March 2, 


1929, entitled “An act for the relief of C. C. Spiller, 
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session may be observed, I am constrained to object to the 
present consideration of the resolution. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the joint 


| resolution will be referred to the Committee on Claims, 


deceased,” and to provide for the relief of the estate of C. C. | 


Spiller, deceased. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama sug- 


gests the absence of a quorum, The clerk will call the roll, 


The legislative clerk cailed the roll, and the following Senators | 


answered to their names: 


Allen Fietcher Kendrick Sheppard 
Ashurst Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Barkley George King Simmons 
Bingham Gillett La Follette Smith 
Black Glass McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Glenn McMaster Steck 
Blease Goft MeNary Steiwer 
Borah Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
sratton Gould Moses Thomas, Okla, 
srookhart Greene Norbeck Townsend 
Broussard Hale Norris Trammell 
Burton Harris Nye Tyson 
Capper Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hastings Overman Wagner 
Connally Hatfield Patterson Walcott 
Copeland Ilawes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hayden Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Hebert Pittman Warren 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Deneen Howell Reed Watson 
Dill Johnson Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Edge Jones Robinson, Ind. 
Fess Kean Schall 

Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


SHIPSTEAD] is absent owing to illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typines] is necessarily detained in his 
State on important business. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 56) to provide funds for the 
eradication, control, and prevention of the spread of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


ESTATE OF C, C. SPILLER, DECEASED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 58) to repeal an act approved 
March 2, 1929, entitled “An act for the relief of C. C. Spiller, 
deceased,” and to provide for the relief of the estate of C. C. 
Spiller, deceased, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at the last session of Con- 
gress a claims bill was passed for the relief of the estate of 
C. C. Spiller, deceased. After the passage of the bill some attor- 
ney in New York, whose name I do not now recall, asked that 
he be given 50 per cent of the amount involved. I want to say 
that I have no idea that either House of Congress would ever 
have passed the bill if they had known that any such claim as 
that would be made against the beneficiary of the measure. 
The lawyer brought a suit in the District of Columbia to have 
one-half of the amount subjected to his claim for attorney’s 
fees. The owner of the claim lives in my State. I never heard 
of any attorney being connected with it at all, neither did Mr. 
Byrns, of the House, who procured the passage of the bilf 
through that body. 

On Friday last the matter was brought to the attention of the 
House by Congressman Byrns, who explained the facts and who 
introduced a joint resolution, which the House unanimously 
passed, which would repeal the act as it was passed at the last 
session and reenact the legislation with a proviso that no attor- 
ney’s fee shall be paid in excess of 5 per cent of the amount of 
the claim. The House passed the joint resolution purely as an 
emergency matter. 


not be permitted to become effective. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, certain documents with refer- 
ence to the claim have come into my hands this morning, but 
I have not had time to examine them. One of the attorneys in 
question is a former Member of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Wisconsin and he alleges that a contract 
exists between him and the claimant. In any event, in order 
that the orderly process of the business of the Senate at this 


I ask unanimous consent for its immediate | 
consideration, so that this unjust claim for attorney’s fees shall 





FARM RELIEF—VIEW 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I submit a newspaper clip- 
ping, which I ask may be read by the clerk, by unanimous 
consent, 


OF HON. FRANK O. LOWDEN 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The article will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

LOWDEN APPROVES HOOVER FARM AID FORMER GOVERNOR SAYS 
VRESIDENT’S ANNOUNCED PROGRAM WAS INDORSED AT POLLS 


Cuicaco, April 26.—Frank O. Lowden, former Governor of Illinois, 
who gave a clear field to Herbert Hoover in the Republican convention 
last June after making a campaign for himself for the nomination, has 
indorsed the President's farm-relief program. 

“ Mr. Hoover, in the campaign last fail,” he declared in a formal 
statement, “ stated clearly and unequivocaily his opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the equalization fee, as well as to the principle of the debenture 
plan. He was elected by a substantial majority. there- 
fore, authorized him to proceed with his own agriculture program. 
That program was outlined not only in his speeches but more fully in 
his recent 

“It is to 
election 


The country, 


message to Congress. 

be assumed that upon an issue so clearly decided by the 
Congress will support the President. It then the 
duty of all sincere friends of farm relief to cooperate with the admin- 
istration in giving effect to its program. If it later should appear 
that this program was inadequate, the President indicated in his mes- 
sage that the way is open for further action,” 


becomes 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by Waiters’ Local Union, No. 30; the Bookbinders and 
Bindery Women’s Union; Musicians’ Local Union, No. 6, A. F. 
of M.; and the Journeymen Tailors’ Local Union, No. S80, all 
of San Francisco, Calif., favoring a reduction of 50 per cent in 
the tax on earned incomes, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition of citizens of Fort 
Smith, Ark., praying for the passage of legislation providing 
for mothers’ pensions, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I present resolutions adopted 
by the Junior Order of United American Mechanics at New 
Bern, N, C., protesting against the repeal of the national-origins 
clause of the immigration act, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Immigration Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Whereas the need for a drastic curtailment of immigration became so 
urgent that in 1924 Congress passed the Johnson Act, wherein was 
adopted the restriction of immigration to per cent of all nationals 
based on the census of 1890, to be in force until July 1, 1927, when the 
quotas would be national which would 
permanent immigration policy; and 

Whereas the national-origins clause of the said Johnson Act has been 
postponed from year to year until the present, when it will go into 


9 


based on origins, serve as 


a 


effect July 1 next unless again postponed or repealed at the special 
session of Congress: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Junior Order United American 


Mechanics represented by councils assembled at 
held at New Bern, N. C., April 5, 1929, that as a durable regulative 
measure of immigration the national-origins provision of the-Johnson 
Act of 1924 furnishes a method just and equitable, and not subject to 
ecbange, to govern the future immigration of those 
assimilable: And be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives from this State 
requested to lend their influence in opposition to the any 
resolution which seeks the further postponement or repeal of the said 
national-origins clause of the Johnson Act. 


this district convention, 


races naturally 


pe 


passege of 


ADRIAN M, RzEA, 
Secretary. 
I, V. STEPHENS, 
District Deputy. 
Mr. GLENN presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
House Joint Resolution 34 
Whereas the State of Illinois was the first State in the Union to vote 


for and complete the construction of a state-wide system of durable 
hard-surfaced highways by means of an issue of State road bonds; and 
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Whereas Hon. WILLIAM P. HoLapAy, of Danville, Ill, now Congressman 
from the eighteenth congressional district of this State, has introduced 
in Congress a bill which provides for the construction, maintenance, and 
regulation within and by the United States of America of a nation- 
wide system of durable hard-surfaced post roads by means of an issue 
of road bonds of the United States; and 

Whereas this bill follows closely the general principles of our own 
notably successful State road bond issue act; and 

Whereas actual and continued use of the connected, high-type State 
bond roads of Illinois has demonstrated beyond question that a nation- 


wide system of durable hard-surfaced highways would be practicable, | 


desirable, and of very great value to our common country: Now, there- 
fore, be it 


Resoived by the House of Representatives of the Fifty-siath General | 


Assembly of the State of Illinois (the Senate concurring herein), That 
the State of Illinois, in legislature assembled, does, from its own road- 
building experience, strongly recommend to the National Government 
the construction of the system of straight transcontinental and trunk- 
line hard-surfaced highways provided for in the aforesaid Holaday bill, 
and respectfully and earnestly urge the early passage of this bill by the 
Congress ; and be it further 
Resolved, That duly certified copies of this preamble and resolution 
be transmitted by the secretary of state to Congressman HOoLApay to be 
by him presented to the President, to the President of the Senate, and 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the house April 11, 1929. 
Davip E. SHANAHAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Grorce C, BLAEUER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Concurred in by the Senate April 18, 1929. 
Frep E. STERLING, 
President of the Senate. 
J. H, PAappocgk, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. BINGHAM presented resolutions adopted by a meeting of 
the directors of the New England Tobacco Growers Association 
(Ine.), at Hartford, Conn., favoring a substantial increase in 
the tariff duty on wrapper-leaf tobacco, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented petitions and papers in the nature of peti- 
tions of the Augustana Brotherhood of the Salem Lutheran 
Church, of Naugatuck; the Swedish Lutheran Church, of South 
Manchester ; members and friends of the Swedish Congregational 
Church, of Middletown; the Logen Blenda Lodge, No. 11, Vasa 
Order of America, of Bridgeport; and Gota Lejon Lodge, No. 
19, Vasa Order of America, of Waterbury, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the repeal of the so-called national- 
origins provision of the immigration act of 1924, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Danielson, 
Moosup, Windham, Sterling, Central Village, Willimantic, 
and other towns in Windham County, Conn., praying that the 
national-origins provision of the immigration act of 1924 be 
continued in effect, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 


RETIREMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY OFFICERS 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I have received a number of 
letters from various emergency Army officers who have applied 
for retirement and have been examined and their applica- 
tions disallowed. There has been a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion about this matter. I have taken it up with the Veterans’ 
Bureau and also with the Association of Emergency Officers 
of the World War. I know that this matter will be of con- 
siderable. interest to the various Members of the Senate. I am 
very glad to be able to report that the secretary of the Dis- 
abled Emergency Officers’ Association of the World War has 
made a complete investigation of this matter, and he reports 
that the operation of this bill as carried out by the Veterans’ 
Bureau is giving very great satisfaction to most of the dis- 
abled emergency officers; and I ask unanimous consent to have 
this letter inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. It will inform Senators who are 
interested as to how the bill is operating, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


The Chair 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19, 1929. 
Hon. LAWRENCE D. Tyson, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dgar GENERAL Tyson: Supplementing my letter of April 15, 
the following is in response to your letter of April 12 inclosing letter 
from Lieut. Charles A. Loughin, EORL, U. S. A., commander of our 
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Minnesota chapter, relating to the administration of the emergency 
officers’ retirement act. 

Taking a rather broad viewpoint of the whole situation, 
that the retirement system now in effect in the Veterans’ 
is about as good as can be expected under the circumstances, 

You will recall, General, that when this measure was being con- 
sidered by Congress the Veterans’ Bureau submitted a list of disabled 
emergency officers, or probable beneficiaries, whose disabilities were 
rated 30 per cent or more permanent, which list numbered approxi- 
matily 3,250, many of whom have since died. Since the passage of 
the act there have been over 4,000 disabled emergency officers retired 
with retirement pay, and indications are that the final number will 
probably reach 5,000. When the retirement act was passed last May 
the burean’s figures revealed that there were about 10,000 emergency 
officers drawing disability compensation of 10 per cent or more for 
disabilities due to their World War service. With the exception of 
the 3,250 names submitted to the Congress, these emergency officers 
were all rated either less than 30 per cent permanent partial or 
were on a temporary rating. : 

Quite a number of disabled officers who were on a temporary rating 
at the time the act was passed very properly filed application for 
retirement, and many have since been adjudged to be more than 
30 per cent permanently disabled and placed on the retired list with 
pay. On the other hand, many disabled officers whose disabilities have 
been considered to be of a temporary nature have been denied retire- 
ment for the reason that the disability is not considered by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to have reached such a stationary level as would war- 
rant the assignment of a permanent rating. It naturally follows 
that our comrades who are receiving disability compensation for condi- 
tions which are rated only temporarily disabling should feel that they, 
too, are entitled to retirement with pay, and naturally want to 
leave nothing undone in their efforts to secure such benefits. The 
majority of disabled officers—at least those of our enrolled member- 
ship having a knowledge of the legislative background—who have 
been denied retirement for the reason that their disability is not con- 
sidered to be 80 per cent or more permanently disabling have, in 
most instances, accepted the decision of the Veterans’ Bureau as final; 
however, there are those who feel that their cases have not been justly 
considered. With the exception of a comparatively few cases, we have 
had no difficulty whatever in having the Veterans’ Bureau reconsider 
those cases where it is believed that the former decision has not been 
an equitable one or apparently not in accordance with law. 

In the early days of the administration of the retirement act we felt 
that the authorities of the Veterans’ Bureau, under adverse pressure 
from various sources, were endeavoring to place as few men as possible 
on the retired list, and that if there was any conceivable way of deny- 
ing retirement they would do so; however, since the opinions of the 
Attorney General of January 18, and some of the decisions of the Comp- 
troller General of February 4 and 11, the Veterans’ Bureau has, in our 
opinion, been quite liberal in administering the act. Of course, there 
will be certain disappointed individuals who would likely take issue with 
us in that statement. 

You may be surprised, General, to learn that a few emergency officers 
have been receiving disability compensation from the Government, when, 
upon consideration for retirement, the official records clearly disclosed 
that they were not legally entitled to compensation in the first place. 
For example, one emergency officer entered the military service in 1917 
and at the time he was examined for commission his hearing was found 
to be very defective. At the time he was discharged his hearing was 
practically the same, and still is, according to all examinations of record. 
The hearing disability was noted and waived when he entered the mili- 
tary service because of the fact that he was a most desirable man and 
his defective hearing did not prevent his performing duty in the arm of 
service in which he was commissioned. After being discharged he filed 
an application for disability compensation for defective hearing, and 
the Veterans’ Bureau has been paying him compensation at the rate of 
$40 per month for several years. When the retirement rating board 
considered his application for retirement it was discovered that his 
defective hearing was neither caused nor aggravated by his military 
service. Whereupon his retirement was not only denied but payment 
of compensation was subsequently discontinued. We know of other 
cases similar to the one just cited. 

We realize that it is only natural that these officers feel very badly 
about not being retired; but we spent so many years of hard, honest 
efforts advocating enactment of legislation providing retirement benefits 
for those officers who were actually and seriously disabled in service 
and in line of duty that we believe it would be an unwise policy to 
insist on retiring former officers who have neither legal nor moral right 
to expect retirement. 

No applicant for retirement under the emergency officers’ retirement 
act is denied the opportunity of submitting additional evidence to the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to show that his disability is due to 
service and meets the requirements as to degree of permanent disability 
which entitle him to retirement. If when the decision of the Veterans’ 
Bureau is unfavorable and the applicant has additional evidence which 


we feel 
Bureau 
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would show that such decision was unjust or illegal, such evidence can 
be submitted and his application reconsidered. We have had numbers 
of adverse decisions of this type reconsid@red after the applicants 
submitted additional evidence. 

All the recognized veterans’ organizations, including ours, employ 
experienced men to act as service or liaison officers. If an applicant 
hag been denied retirement, representatives of the organizations have 
the authority to review all of the evidence, including the decision of the 
retirement rating board, and if in their opinion the decision appears 
unjust or illegal it can be taken up direct with General Hines, We do 
not know of any case in which there has been apparent misapplication 
of law where reconsideration has been denied. Of course, in those 
cases where the rating schedule provided for under the World War 
veterans’ act permits of only a temporary rating and the retirement 
rating board has held that the physical condition is not sufficiently 
stabilized to warrant a permanent rating entitling to retirement with 
pay, a service officer is not always able to secure reconsideration of the 
claim. However, we would say that if the evidence on file strongly 


indicates that the physical disability is to some degree of a permanent | 


nature the case, as a rule, will be referred to the director’s advisory 
group on appeals for further consideration. In some cases the ad- 
visory group recommends permanent rating notwithstanding the rating 
schedule provides only temporary rating and in other cases the decision 
of the retirement rating board is sustained. 

You can, of course, fully appreciate that such questions above re- 
ferred to are purely medical; and a layman is quite often disqualified 
to successfully dispute the decision of the medical authorities when 
it is held that the medical evidence is not sufficient to show that the 
physical disability is of a permanent nature. 

We understand that the awards division of the emergency officers’ 
retirement section of the bureau has been definitely instructed to 
clearly explain to the applicant why retirement is denied, or why re- 
tirement is certified without retired pay. However, we regret to find 
that these instructions are not always carried out in an intelligent 
manner because the notification of disallowal, or retirement without 
pay, is frequently stated in such technical terms that the poor, long- 
waiting, and anxious veteran has no conception of what it is all about, 
except that his application for retirement has for some reason been 
disallowed. The only suggestion that we feel we could logically offer 
at this time would be that you write General Hines requesting that 
the officer concerned be informed in no unmistakable terms exactly why 
his retirement has not been, and can not reasonably expect to be, 
awarded. 

Summarizing, while we may have failed in our attempt to fully ex- 
plain the so-called appeal procedure we hope that we have covered the 
matter in a way which will prove that the whole retirement situation 
is not as bad as some quite naturally feel it is. 

We now have pending in the Comptroller General’s office appeals, 
through the Director of the Bureau, on decisions which the comptroller 
rendered excluding certain beneficiaries of the act. Reference is made 
to the old enlisted men who came up from the ranks, served with 
distinction as emergency officers during the World War, and when dis- 
charged from their commissions their World War disabilities, if any, 
were waived and they were permitted to reenter the Regular Army for 
the sole purpose of completing their 30 years’ service for retirement— 
not disability. The Comptroller General held that these men were ex- 
cluded from the emergency officers’ retirement act. We hold that they 
are not and we are reasonably confident that, in cooperation with Capt. 
Watson B. Miller, of the American Legion, we may be able to present 
arguments to the comptroller which will result in his altering his 
decisions respecting these men, 

Assuring you of our deepest appreciation of your heartfelt interest 
in all our problems and continued efforts to see to it that all who should 
be retired under the emergency officers’ retirement act are retired, 
I am, 

Faithfully yours, H, Turner Lewis, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE OF IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I submit two 
telegrams and a letter relating to the subject of the proposed 
repeal of the national-origins clause of the immigration law, 
which I ask may be referred to the Committee on Immigration 
and printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams and letter were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Nuw York, N. Y., April 24, 1929. 
Hon. Joseru T. RoBinson, 
Senate Office Building: 

The Senate put national origins in the immigration act of 1924 be 
cause it was sound in principl@ and abolished all legitimate ground of 
charge Congress wanted to discriminate by reason of race or creed, 
The testimony of the committee of experts is conclusive that national 
origin is fair, practicable, and quotas accurate within terms of the 
statute. All other systems except total exclusion are un-American, dis- 
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criminatory, or subject to politieal abuse. National origin has been 
indorsed by 80 organizations, including American Legion, represented 
in national immigration restriction conference, and by 40 allied patri- 
otic societies. Urge you to speak against suspension or repeal. 
JoHN B. Trevor, 
Chairman Netional Immigration Restriction Conference. 
DEMAREST LLOYD, 
Chairman National Immigration Legislative Committee, 
ve Kin»ftvrt, 
Acting President Allied Patriotic Societies. 
New York, N. Y., April 24, 1929. 
Hon. Joseru T, RoBINsoN, 
United States Senate: 

Respectfully urge you to oppose all attempts repeal or postpone 
national-origins provision, immigration act, which apportions immigra- 
tion fairly on basis our whole population without discrimination to any 
element, and which is greatly preferable to the foreign-born 1890 census 
basis, which discriminates heavily against large part of native-born 
American population. 

Francis H. KInnicurt, 
Acting President Allied Patriotic Socicties (Inc.), 
Far Hills, N. J. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 1929. 
Hon. JosepH T, Roptnson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The American Legion from its very beginning has 
favored restrictive immigration. This question has come before our 
national conventions ever since our first meeting in 1919. While the 
Legion was continuing this stand, the Congress passed the act of 1924, 
which based restrictive quotas upon the national origins, to go into 
effect in 1927, temporarily basing quotas upon the foreign-born popula- 
tion in this country according to the 1890 census. The American Legion 
immediately indorsed the act of 1924, and in 1928 specifically indorsed 
the national-origins provision as a basis for selecting our immigration 
without one dissenting vote from the 1,000 delegates at the San Antonio 
convention. 

Any method of selecting immigrants based upon the foreign born— 
whether upon the censuses of 1890, 1900, 1910, or 1920, inevitably dis- 
criminates against some foreign nations in favor of other foreign 
nations. 

The American Legion contends that this is not a matter for foreign 
nations—it is an American question which should be settled by Amer- 
icans on American terms. The question should be settled once and for 
all, and now is the time to settle it. The question which therefore con- 
fronts you is this: Shall the foreign born in this country, contending 
through blocs of their own, determine our immigration policy, or shall 
it be decided by the American people in an American way? 

On February 13, after full and complete hearings, the Senate Immigra- 
tion Committee voted against reporting the resolution to postpone fur- 
ther the effective date of the national origins provision of the law. 
On March 22, the President, in accordance with law, proclaimed the 
effective date as July 1, 1929. 

With the convening of the special session, resolutions have again been 
introduced to repeal this part of the law. Again the Senate Immigra- 
tion Committee, after consideration, voted against a favorable report. 

Now, Senate Resolution 37 is before the Senate. This proposes to dis- 
charge the Senate Immigration Committee of the legislation, and bring 
the question of repeal to the floor of the Senate. 

The American Legion believes Senate Resolution 37 should be de- 
feated. We therefore respectfully request your vote against this 
resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Vice Chairman National Legislative Committee. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Senators are receiving letters 
from various people inclosing blanks petitioning Congress to 
repeal the national-origins clause of the immigration act. They 
do not realize that this is just propaganda on the part of certain 
steamship companies who are selfishly interested in making 
money bringing immigrants into our country. I have here an 
affidavit to show that the steamship companies which want to 
bring these immigrants into the country are responsible for 
much of this propaganda. I ask that the clerk read the first 
affidavit. The affidavits are from reliable people showing the 
activity of these companies. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator denominates this propaganda. I can 
show him 20 letters opposed to the legislation as against 1 
upon the other side. I wonder if I should denominate that 
propaganda? 
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Mr. HARRIS. The affidavits will show that it is propaganda 
of the steamship companies, who are selfishly interested in 
making money bringing more immigrants to this country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The affidavit was read and referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration, as follows: 


City oF New Work, State or New YorK, 
County of New York, ss: 

John Lang and John P. Vienne, being duly sworn, depose and say: 

That on April 24, 1929, we visited the following-named steamship 
lines for the purpose of securing blanks to petition Congress to repeal 
or postpone the national-origins provision of the immigration act of 
1924: 

At the North German Lloyd Line, at 57 Broadway, we were referred 
to a Mr. Emerly’s office in the landing department, where we were in- 
formed that they had no blanks and did not know anything about them. 

We then proceeded to the Hamburg-American Line, at 39 Broadway, 
where a Mr. Lederer said: “ We do not handle any such petitions they 
should come through the various societies who are interested in the 
matter and not through the steamship companies. If they would come 
through us [meaning the steamship companies] they would do more 
harm than good.” 

We then visited the Norwegian-American Line, at 8 Bridge Street. 
A boy at this line said: “How many do you want,” after we requested 
the petition blanks. Later on he spoke to another man, who again 
asked us what we wanted, and when we told him we wanted petition 
blanks on the immigration law he said: “ We haven’t got any.” 

We then proceeded to the Scandinavian-American Line, at 27 White- 
hall Street. The clerk at the desk said: “Mr. Peterson has those 
blanks.” He then went into Mr. Peterson’s office and returned with 
two blanks, which are made part of this affidavit and are hereto 
attached. 

From there we proceeded to the Swedish-American Line, at 24 State 
Street, where a Mr. Lillius gave to us one-half of a petition blank. Mr. 
Lillius said: “ Instead of using the blanks it is better to write a per- 
sonal letter to your Representative in Congress, as well as to your 
United States Senators.” 

JOHN LANG. 
JOHN P. VIENNE. 
Sworn to before me this 24th day of April, 1929. 
WaLrer M. JacKSON, 
Notary Public, Bron» County. 
Bronx County clerk’s No. 2, Bronx County register’s No. 3125. 
Certificate filed in New York County. New York County clerk’s No. 


145, New York County register’s No. 1198. Term expires March 30, 
1951. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The remaining affidavits presented 
by the Senator from Georgia will be referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have not the affidavits here, but 
I wish to say that I have in my possession affidavits from 
Chicago, Ill., similar to the one just read, showing the dis- 
tribution of national-origins petitions by the North German 
Lloyd and other foreign steamship companies in Chicago. I 
shall put those affidavits into the Recorp at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: Mr. President, when petitions 
and memorials were in order, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris] presented certain affidavits regarding the circulation of 
anti-national-origins petitions by foreign steamship companies. 
I then said that I had similar affidavits from Chicago which I 
would ask leave to send to the desk and have read in the same 
way. I ask that the affidavits which I now send to the desk 
may be read, so they may be embodied in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask, for information, 
though not objecting to the reading of the affidavits, if it is to 
be the purpose to present to the Senate, when a controversial 
question is before it, the pros and cons? I suppose I have 
received a hundred letters and a great many statements in 
regard to the national-origins clause. If I were to ask to have 
all of them read, most of them coming from reputable men and 
women, I think I would be doing myself, and certainly the 
country, a disservice. I do not think that we should cumber 
the Recorp with all of these protests for or again measures 
which may be pending in the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I agree with the Senator, but I am not asking 
that petitions be read. I am asking only that two brief affi- 
davits showing the circulation of petition forms by foreign 
steamship companies may be read. I think the Senator will be 
interested to know the source of the petitions which are coming 
in such numbers. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I have not any objection to 
the reading of any such affidavits, but may I ask the Senator 
who is so insistent upon reading them whether he has sub- 
mitted them as yet to the President of the United States, who 
is asking this body and the Congress to repeal the national- 
origins provision? 

Mr. REED. No. 
method. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am wondering whether the 
Senator would have the country and the Senate think that the 
demand for the repeal of the national-origins clause is the 
result of the activities of the steamship companies. 

Mr. REED. A very large proportion of the petitions that 
have come to me have been on the printed forms or following 
the language of the printed forms circulated by the steamship 
companies. : 

Mr. DILL. Petitions coming from my State in large numbers 
are not coming from any foreign steamship company. They 
are coming from American citizens, large numbers of them 
being American born. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I would like to add to what 
the Senator from Washington just said that the letters which 
I have been receiving in very great number and petitions which 
have come in a great many different forms from my State, 
urging the repeal of the national-origins clause in accordance 
with the recommendation of the President, show no evidence 
of having been inspired by steamship companies or any other 
central organization. They express the opinions of a large 
number of people who feel very deeply in the matter, particu- 
larly those who feel that their countries and their relatives are 
being discriminated against in a way which is not justifiable. 
In a word, they come largely from those of Scandinavian 
origin who feel that the results of immigration from those 
countries to the United States are of such a nature as to de- 
serve better treatment than they expect to receive if this 
national-origins provision goes into effect. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is impossible for us ever to 
pass an immigration law that will entirely please all of our 
nationals. These petitions which are coming here to have the 
national-origins clause repealed are being inspired by various 
interests, and I shall submit a few remarks in a day or two 


I am submitting them to him by this 


that will tell the truth about who it is that wants it repealed. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not want to be under- 
stood as objecting in the slightest degree to the reading of any 


affidavit or petition relating to this matter. I recognize that it 
is done as a matter of propaganda upon this particular sub- 
ject. I have not been deeply interested in it, but I have believed 
that the President is correct in the attitude he has taken re- 
specting it. The singular situation is presented, therefore, of 
those who care little for partisanship standing by the President 
upon a matter of this sort while regular Republicans, who 
prate of their regularity, upon this side are opposing him in a 
matter that he has presented. 

But may I say, as the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dit] 
has said, that the petitions which have come to me in regard 
to this particular matter are petitions which have come from 
those for whom I have the very highest respect. I never heard 
until it was stated recently in one of our committee meetings 
that steamship companies had been interested in the slightest 
degree in the national-origins propositions. I am unable to 
understand, even though they are interested, what possible dif- 
ference it can make as to whether the national-origins proposi- 
tion shall be in effect or whether it shall not be in effect. Prac- 
tically the same number of people will be brought across the 
ocean in the one instance as in the other. But to my brethren 
upon this side of the Chamber who are holding the palladium of 
liberty in the United States to-day and making a glorious fight 
for the grand old Republican Party may I say that the head of 
the Republican Party, the President of the United States, is the 
one whom they assail when they are assaulting a repeal of the 
national-origins proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read the affidavit, as requested by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
County of Cook, ss: 

Herbert Treble, of the city of Chicago, county of Cook, and State of 
Illinois, being duly sworn, doth depose and say that, learning of the fact 
that anti-national-origins petitions were*being distributed by officers of 
steamship lines, I, Herbert Treble, visited the office of the Swedish- 
American Steamship Lines, located at 181 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., on Monday afternoon, the 22d day of April, 1929, at approxi- 
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mately 2.30 p. m. and did personally obtain six copies of said petition 
from one of the clerks of the above-named steamship office. 
And further this deponent says not, 
HERBERT TREBLE, 
22d day of April, A. D. 1929. 
NELSON E. HEWITT. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


My commission expires February 10, 1932, 





STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
County of Cook, 88: 

Herbert Treble, of the city of Chicago, county of Cook, and State of 
Illinois, being duly sworn, doth depose and say that, being advised of 
the fact that anti-national-origins petitions were being circulated by 
offices of steamship lines in the city of Chicago, I called at the offices of 
the Hamburg-American Steamship Line at 177 North Michigan Avenue, 
and the North German Lloyd Steamship Lines at 130 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill, on Monday afternoon, April 22, 1929. At the Ham- 
burg-American Steamship Lines’ office, in response to My query for anti- 
national-origins petitions, the clerk was uninformed, but upon inter- 
viewing another clerk, returned with a program of an anti-national-origins 
meeting held at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on Wednesday evening, March 
27, 1929, under the auspices of the National Historical Society, and 
referred me to the National Historical Society for the petitions. Calling 
at the office of the North German Lloyd Steamship Lines at 130 West 
Randolph Street I was advised by a clerk that petitions had been avail- 
able at this office, but none were at hand at this time. He referred me 
to another clerk who, in turn, referred me to the National Historical 
Society, looking up the address, 105 West Adams Street, in the phone 
book and supplied me with same. 

And further this deponent says not. 

HERBERT TREBLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of April, A. D. 1929. 
NELSON E. HEWITT. 
My commission expires February 10, 1932. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The affidavits will be referred to the 
Committee on Immigration, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 60) to amend subsection (a) of section 26 
of the trading with the enemy act, so as to authorize the alloca- 
tion of the unallocated interest fund in accordance with the 
records of the Alien Property Custodian, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 4) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Joint Committee to Investigate 
Northern Pacific Land Grants, submitted a report (No. 5) ac- 
companied by a bill (S. 669) to alter and amend an act en- 
titled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, 
on the Pacific coast, by the northern route,” approved July 2, 
1864, and to alter and amend a joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution authorizing the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Co. to issue its bonds for the construction of its roads and 
to secure the same by mortgage, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 31, 1870; to declare forfeited to the United 
States certain claimed rights asserted by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co., or the Northern Pacific Railway Co.; to direct 
the institution and prosecution of proceedings looking to the 
adjustment of the grant, and for other purposes, which was 
read twice by its title and ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on April 26, 1929, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 179) to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of the marine 
biological station at Key West, Fla. 

PRINTING OF HEARINGS ON FARM RELIEF BILL 
Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing, I report back 


favorabiy without amendment Senate Concurrent Resolution 6, | 


and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 
The resolution (S. Con. Res. 6), submitted by Mr. McNary on 
the 23d instant, was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate be, and is hereby, empowered to have printed for its use 
2,000 additional copies of the hearings held before said committee on 
farm relief legislation, Seventy. first Congress, first session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

LXXI——40 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, just a moment. 
Is it proposed to print all the hearings of the Senate committee? 

Mr. MOSES. The resolution was drawn by the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, but my assumption 
is that it includes all of the Senate*hearings on the subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does it include the hearings 
that were taken but not printed in the former volume issued by 
the committee? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; it includes all the hearings. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

Mr. MOSES. I will say further to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas that the reason that this has to be done by resolution rather 
than by an order of the Joint Committee on Printing is because 
it will require such a large volume that it can not be printed 
within the money limit specified by law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was interested in knowing 
whether the volume will contain the complete hearings. 

Mr. MOSES. The understanding of the committee is that it 
will. 

Mr. McNARY. It includes the hearings held openly by the 
committee. It does not, however, include the testimony given 
by the two experts in executive session. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why 
taken in executive session? 

Mr. McNARY. It was suggested that they be called in, but 
the committee did not want to start the hearings anew, so they 
held an executive session. It is for the committee to determine 
whether they desire those hearings printed. Personally, I have 
no objection at all to their being printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to ask the Senator 
another question. Were matters discussed which were essen- 
tially secret? 

Mr. McNARY. I think not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is the very point at 
which I am directing my questions. I should like to have the 
complete hearings unless there be a valid reason for suppressing 
a portion of them or for failing to print them. 

Mr. McNARY. The committee asked the chairman to take 
the matter up with Mr. Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. I did so on Saturday, and I wish to explain 
that I have called a session of the committee for to-morrow 
morning, when the committee will probably take action and 
have the hearings printed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to take the floor, if 
the Senator from Oregon has concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought 
not to have these hearings printed until we decide the questions 
which have been raised. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator is right 
about that. E 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to state briefly to the Senate 
what happened. I think the committee was unanimous, so far 
as I was able to ascertain from the discussion which was had 
in the committee, that the testimony of the two experts, taken 
in executive session, ought to be printed; that there was noth- 
ing in their testimony, unless it be an exception which I will 
note in a moment, that would in any way even indirectly be a 
reason for not printing it. 

The two experts were called before the committee by the 
chairman, knowing that the meeting was executive; that the 
regular hearings had closed. They were brought there at the 
suggestion of the President, and I think within a very short 
time, aS soon as the chairman of the committee could get word 
to them after he had talked with the President, these men were 
on their way and the committee heard them. I think their 
testimony mhde a very great impression upon the committee. as 
I believe everyone will admit who heard their testimony. 

It must be understood that they were sent for; they were not 
attempting to control legislation or to give the committee or the 
Senate any advice, but in the examination of the two experts 
they were asked by members of the committee to express their 
views, which under the circumstances they ought not to have 
been called upon to do, but they did express their views very 
courteously and in a modified way, perhaps, rather reluctantly. 

I presume their opinions had nothing to do with the feeling 
of the committee or its action, and when later in the committee, 
after the two witnesses had gone, the question was raised that 
their testimony ought to be printed and that the Senate ought 
to have the benefit of the same testimony that the members of the 
committee had in acting upon the so-called debenture plan, the 
members of the committee were in favor of printing it, but we 
thought in justice to these men it ought not to be done without 
their consent. The suggestion was made and, I think, adopted 
by unanimous action of the committee, that the chairman be 


was their testimony 
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directed to see these witnesses, and if they desired to strike out 
from their testimony the opinions which they had given in 
answer to the urgent question asked by members of the com- 
mittee that such portions of their testimony should be stricken 
out. No possible objection on their part or on the part of any- 
one else could be made to the remainder of their testimony, and 
even that portion in reference to their opinions is perfectly 
harmless, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why was it improper to ask 
for their opinions touching a matter of legislation if the mem- 
bers of the committee thought that an expression of opinion by 
the witnesses would be helpful in framing legislation? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think most of the members of the committee 
felt—I know I did—at the time when the questions were asked 
and insisted upon by one or two members of the committee that 
they should not be asked because the witnesses were “hired 
men,” as they expressly stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
an opinion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they may have opinions; but these wit- 
nesses were called there to give the committee the benefit of 
the investigation which they had made on the subject, and they 
distinctly said they did not want to offer anything as to what 
Congress ought to do under the circumstances. They wanted to 
give the result of their investigation and let the committee 
decide. I think it is perfectly apparent that a department 
expert who is called upon to give an opinion which, perhaps, 
he is justified in believing may later on be found to be in con- 
flict with the opinion of his superiors in the department or 
elsewhere in the Government service is just a little bit em- 
barrassed in trying to tell the Congress what Congress 
should do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


Can not a “hired man” have 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


My point is that Congress 


might prefer the opinion of an expert who had experience and 
who had made an investigation even to that of the head of the 
department, whose opportunity for inquiry and investigation 


had been very limited, as is the case here. The new Secretary 
of Agriculture, an automobile dealer, knows, presumably, very 
little about agriculture. The point I am making is whether 
the Senate proposes to establish the precedent that if it wants 
the opinion of an inferior or a subordinate in one of the de- 
partments it shall deny itself the opportunity of having that 
opinion if anyone in the department does not want the Senate 
to have it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the experts were called to tell 
the committee what study they had nrade about the debenture 
plan and particularly with reference to any attempt by other 
governments to put the debenture plan into operation. They 
told us frankly and quite clearly just what they had found from 
their investigation and study. Then they were asked to express 
an opinion as to what they thought the plan would do here. Of 
course it was not wrong to ask such a question; I realize the 
Senate or a committee of the Senate can insist on an answer to 
such a question and secure an opinion if they want to do so; 
but I feel—and I believe members of the committee felt—that it 
was hardly fair to those men to ask them to express an opinion 
as to what we ought to do or if we did certain things what they 
thought the effect would be. They stated what their study had 
disclosed, and it was up to us to decide what we ought to do. 
While the general belief, whether right or wrong, that those 
superior to them in the public service, with whom they had not 
talked, might not desire them to express an opinion, regardless 
of their right to do so, was unimportant so far as our action 
was concerned, yet, having given us the facts, leaving the com- 
mittee to pass judgment on them, it seemed to me that we ought 
not to embarrass them particularly when they were summoned 
before the committee knowing that the meeting was executive 
and not public. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I just came into the Senate Chamber a few 
moments ago, but if the Senator will pardon me, I desire to say 
that the witnesses went further than telling us what the effect 
of this plan had been in foreign countries. They also estimated 
its cost and covered the question very fully. I merely wish to 
call attention to that fact. 
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Mr. NORRIS. That was not an opinion of theirs, and it 
would be perfectly proper to print that portion of their 
testimony. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The reason I call that to the Senator’s 
attention is that some people might get the inrpression that the 
only thing they discussed in their testimony was the question 
of the effect of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is right, and I am thankful to 
him for his interruption. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. In view of the fact, as I have stated, that the 
chairman of the committee has called a meeting of the com- 
mittee to-morrow morning to consider this matter, the testimony 
having been taken in executive session, I suggest that the reso- 
lution go over for the present. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I was going to suggest. 

Mr. LA. FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat I should like to ask him if the two experts to whom he 
has referred were the ones who were called at the suggestion 
of President Hoover? 

Mr. NORRIS. President Hoover did not name anybody, as I 
understand, but when the subcommittee went to the White 
House, under the direction of the full committee, to find out 
what the President thought about the debenture plan, inasmuch 
as he had not studied it and could not give them any informa- 
tion about it at that time, he suggested to them that they call 
experts from the department. I do not think he named any- 
body; but the chairman of the committee took it up with the 
department immediately, and we had the two experts there, I 
think, within an hour. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman 
of the committee if his purpose is to postpone this matter until 
the Agriculture Committee may meet and discuss it before he 
asks for action? 

Mr. McNARY. I stated that I should ask that the matter be 
deferred until the committee could consider it to-morrow in 
executive session. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 670) for the relief of Charles E. Anderson; and 

A bill (S. 671) for the relief of E. M. Davis; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (S. 672) granting a pension to David P. Smith; and 

A bill (S. 673) granting a pension to Duncan McCowan; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 674) to declare inauguration day a legal public 
holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 675) granting a pension to Bart H. Hickman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 676) for the relief of James Evans; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 677) relating to examination of applicants for posi- 
tions in the apportioned service of the Government at Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 678) to place Dr. Charles H. DeLancey on the re- 
tired list of the Navy as a lieutenant commander; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 679) granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., and Anderson County, Tenn., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Clinch River 
at or near Solway, in Knox County, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 680) granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Holston River at or near McBees Ferry, 
in Knox County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I introduce a bill which I ask 
to have referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry ; 
and I call the attention of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] to the bill. The same bill passed the Senate with 
amendments at a previous session. A similar bill is now pend- 
ing before the committee; but the bill I now introduce embraces 
the amendments adopted by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and it is the bill that I desire to have considered by 
the committee, 
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By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 681) to establish game sanctuaries in the national 
forests; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 682) for the relief of Charles Walker; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 683) to authorize the appointment of James H. 
Larney a warrant officer, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 684) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve act, 
as amended, to authorize the Federal Reserve Board to waive 
notice to State banks and trust companies of intention to with- 
draw from membership in a Federal reserve bank; to the Com- 
miitee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 685) to provide for the regulation of the use of 
certain sugars; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 686) to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 687) granting 
Field (with accompanying 
sions. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 688) granting a pension to John L. Tenney; and 

A bill (S. 689) granting a pension to James V. Latham; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 690) for the relief of Ida C. Buckson, execu- 
trix of E. C. Buckson, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 691) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Cahall (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 692) granting a pension to Jerry I. Knedlik; 

A bill (S. 693) granting a pension to Gustava Deamude 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 694) granting a pension to Sarah Berkenbusch 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 695) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the owners of the British steamship Ayleakin for damages sus- 
tained as a result of a collision between that vessel and the 
U. 8. S. William O’Brien; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 696) to aid in the maintenance of engineer- 
ing experiment stations in connection with the colleges estab- 
lished in the several States under the provisions of an act 
approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplemental thereto; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 697) providing for payment of $100 to each enrolled 
member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota from the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

3y Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 698) granting an increase of pension to Tide Owens ; 

A bill (S. 699) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie Fain; 

A bill (S. 700) granting a pension to Mattie Wood; 

A bill (S. 701) granting a pension to Abe Erlich; 

A bill (S, 702) granting a pension to Mattie Johnson; 

A bill (S. 703) granting an increase of pension to Robert T. C. 
Blevins; 

A bill (S. 70+) 
Blevins ; 

A bill (S. 
Spence; 

A bill (S. 
Sullivan ; 

A bill (S. 
Dick; 

A bill (8. 
Stephens ; 

A bill (S. 
Allen; 

A bill (S. 710) granting 
Howell Butler ; 

A bill (S. 711) granting a pension to George A. Huffar; 

A bill (S. 712) granting a pension to Florence Storr; 

A bill (S. 713) granting a pension to Patrick S. Horton; 

A bill (S. 714) granting an increase of pension to Murray 
Pierce; 

A bill (S. 


an increase of pension to Lillian D. 
papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 


granting an increase of pension to Sallie 
705) granting an increase of pension to Joseph T. 
706) granting an increase of pension to Annie N. 
707) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
708) granting an increase of pension to Anita 
709) granting an increase of pension to Perey H. 


an increase of pension to Margaret 


715) granting a pension to Mary A. Huckaba; 
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A bill (S. 716) granting a pension to James Besheers; 

A bill (S. 717) granting a pension to George W. Hacker; 

A bill (S. 718) granting a pension to Albert M. Griffith; 

A bill (S. 719) granting a pension to Lissie Young; 

A bill S. 720) granting an increase of pension to Robert E. 
Taber ; 

A bill (S, 721) granting an increase of pension to George 
Milams; 

A bill (S. 722) granting a pension to Robert C. Kistler; 

A bill (S. 723) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Hart; 

A bill (S. 

A bill (8S. 
Simpkins ; 

A bill (S. 
Christie ; 

A bill (S. 727) granting a pension to Laura Barker; 

A bill (S. 728) granting a pension to William Estes; 

A bill (S. 729) granting a pension to Osear M. Simpkins; 

A bill (S. 730) granting an increase of pension to Susan M. 
Benton; 

A bill (S. 731) granting an increase of pension to Israel W. 
Bennett ; 

A bill (S. 

A bill (8. 
Wells ; 

A bill (S. 734 

A bill (S. 735 
Pinion ; 

A bill (S. 736) granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. 
Brown; 

A Bill (S. 
Driggs; 

A bill (S. 738) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hawkins; 

A bill (S. 739) granting a pension to John P. Gray; 

A bill (S. 740) granting a pension to Essie Horton; 

A bill (S. 741) granting a pension to Minnie Davis; 

A bill (S. 742) granting an increase of pension to Mattie E. 
Russell ; 

A bill (S. 

A bill (S. 
McCormick ; 

A bill (S. 
Williams; 

A bill (S. 
Estes ; 

A bill (S. 
Johnson ; 

A bill (S. 
Queen : 

A bill (S. 749) granting an increase of pension to Samuel A. 
Holt : 

A bill 
Wright ; 

A bill (S. 751) granting a pension to Mary F. Gross; 

A bill (S. 752) granting an increase of pension to Polie 
Hamby ; 

A bill (S. 753) granting an increase of pension to Susan C. 
Kuykendall ; 

A bill (8. ) granting a pension to Jasper O. Craig; 

A bill (S. 755) granting a pension to Van Letsinger; 

A bill (S. 756) granting an increase of pension to Robert N. 
Pitts ; 

A bill (S. 757) granting an increase of pension to Sallie 
Bateman Hahn; 

A bill (S. 758) granting a pension to Ethel Hay Norton; 

A bill (S. 759) granting an increase of pension to Capt. C. M. 
Park; 

A bill (S. 760) granting a pension to Callie Manley; and 

A bill (S. 761) granting a pension to Clarence Queen; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 762) relative to the acquisition of oil lands by 
foreign governments ; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 763) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 764) for the relief of Jacob D. Nelson; 

A bill (S. 765) for the relief of the Shelby Medical College, 
of Nashville, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 766) for the relief of Eureka Cotton Mills; 

A bill (S. 767) for the relief of Cabell Rives Berry; 

A bill (S. 768) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in matter of the claim of the Overton Hotel Co.; 


724) granting a pension to Roger James Richmond; 
or 


725) granting an increase of pension to Oscar M. 


726) granting an increase of pension to Bessie L. 


2) granting a pension to F. W. Gerding; 
33) granting an increase of pension to Frank M. 


ney 
i 
ws 
de 


) granting a pension to William M. Robinson ; 
) granting an increase of pension to George W. 


737) granting an increase of pension to J. S. 


743) granting a pension to Ella Z. Sweany; 
744) granting an increase of pension to Clarissa E. 


745) granting an increase of pension to J. H. 
746) granting an increase of pension to William 
747) granting an increase of pension to Lucinda 
748) granting an increase of pension to Lucy 


(S. 750) granting an increase of pension to Carlton 


T+ 
om 
tow 
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A bill (S. 769) for the relief of the heirs of Robert HB, L. 
Rogers ; 

A bill (S. 770) for the relief of the Crystal Steam Laundry ; 

A bill (S. 771) for the relief of Emma Grooms; 

A bill (S. 772) for the relief of Mary Whitaker Moffatt ; 

A bill (S. 773) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Enoch Ensley, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 774) for the relief of Daniel M. Whitaker; 

A bill (S. 775) for the relief of the estate of Matthew C. 
Butler, jr., deceased ; 

A bill (S. 776) for the relief of Mrs. O. K. Joplin; 

A bill (S. 777) for the relief of the heirs of Haym Salomon; 

A bill (8. 778) for the relief of Thomas J. Hunt, surviving 
partner of Mosby & Hunt; 

A bill (S. 779) for the relief of the city of Bristol, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 780) granting increased compensation to Wilson S. 
Jaynes by the Employees’ Compensation Commission ; 

A bill (S. 781) for the relief of Walter W. Price; 

A bill (S. 782) for the relief of the legal representative of 
Samuel Mosby, surviving partner of Mosby & Hunt; 

A bill (S. 783) for the relief of E. B. McHenry, receiver of 
the Bank of West Tennessee; 

A bill (S. 784) for the relief of the legal representative of the 
Bank of West Tennessee ; 

A bill (S. 785) for the relief of Barney Thompson; 

A bill (S. 786) for the relief of H. C. Jaquess; 

A bill (S. 787) for the relief of Mary Frances McConnell; and 

A bill (S. 788) for the relief of Horatio S. Hubbell; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 789) to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps to accept certain decorations 
conferred upon them by the Government of Greece; 

A bill (S. 790) for the relief of Robert K. Christenberry ; and 

A bill (S. 791) relative to retired pay to Rear Admiral J. K. 
Robinson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 792) reappointing Edgar C. Campbell as pay clerk 
in Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, with rank of 
second lieutenant ; 

A bill (S. 793) authorizing the President of the United States 
to appoint Sergt. Alvin C. York as a captain in the United 
States Army and then place him on the retired list; 

A bill (S. 794) authorizing the acquisition of land and suit- 
ably marking the site of the Battle of Franklin, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 795) relative to discharges of certain soldiers and 
Sailors who served in the war with Germany; 

A bill (S. 796) to authorize the reinstatement of honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors to former positions in Govern- 
ment service and restoration to eligible register of the names of 
honorably discharged soldiers and sailors; 

A bill (S. 797) to. equalize the promotion list of the Regular 
Army; 

A bill (S. 798) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act for making further and more effectual pro- 
visions for the national defense, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, and to establish military justice,” approved 
June 4, 1920; 

A bill (S. 799) to authorize the State of Tennessee to organize 
and maintain an observation squadron, Air Corps, as an in- 
dependent National Guard unit; 

A bill (S, 800) to correct the military record of James W. 
Smith: 

A bill (S. 801) interpreting the construction to be placed upon 
the words “child” and “children” as used in certain sections 
of the acts approved May 18, 1920, June 10, 1922, and June 1, 
1926 ; 

A bill (S. 802) authorizing an appropriation for improving 
road in the Shiloh National Military Park, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 803) authorizing the President to reappoint E. C. 
Callahan, formerly a captain of Infantry, United States Army, 
a captain of Infantry, United States Army; 

A bill (S. 804) for the relief of Edgar C. Campbell ; 

A bill (S. 805) for the relief of Kennedy F. Foster; 

A bill (S. S06) to correct the military record of Thomas H. 
Nolley ; 

A bill 
Mullins; 

A bill (S. 808) authorizing the President to appoint J. 
Morison to the position and rank of major, Medical Corps, in 
the United States Army; 

A bill (S. 809) for the relief of Martin A. Hayes; 

A bill (S. 810) for the relief of Robert C., 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 811) prohibiting the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia from fixing rates of fare for the 
street railway companies in the District of Columbia at rates 
in excess of those stipulated in their charters; and 


(S. 807) to correct the military record of William 


m. 8. 


and 
Wilcox; to the 
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A bill (S. 812) to amend section 11 of the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of public-school teachers in the District 
of Columbia,” approved January 15, 1920; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 813) to create a commission for Muscle Shoals, 
and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 814) to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demonstrate methods of reclamation and bene- 
fits of planned rural development; and 

A bill (S. 815) authorizing the Secretary of War to build 
transmission lines and dispose of power generated at Muscle 
Shoals; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 816) for the erection of tablets or markers at 
Camp Blount, Lincoln County, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 817) to erect a monument to the memory of Gen, 
William Campbell in Smythe County, Va.; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

A bill (S. 818) to incorporate the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 819) to amend section 725 of the Revised Statutes 
to provide a jury trial in cases of contempt committed outside 
the presence of the court; 

A bill (S. 820) to amend section 648 of the Revised Statutes 
regulating the procedure in civil and criminal cases triable by 
Jury; 

A bill (S. 821) to amend the corrupt practices act by extend- 
ing the same to candidates for nomination and election to the 
offices of Representative and Senator in the Congress of the 
United States, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 822) to amend subsection 3 of section 3220 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, relating to claims for refunds of 
taxes; 

A bill (S. 823) to amend section 250 of the Code of the 
United States (Judicial Code, sec. 145) by adding a new sec- 
tion (sec. 4); and 

A bill (S. 824) to amend section 259 of the Judicial Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 825) declaring the Obey River, in the State of 
Tennessee, a nonnavigable stream; and 

A bill (S. 826) to amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
Federal Power Commission; to provide for the improvement of 
navigation, the development of water power, the use of the 
public lands in relation thereto, and to repeal section 18 of the 
river and harbor appropriation act, approved August 8, 1917, 
and for other purposes,” which act was approved June 10, 
1920, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 827) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Ripley, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 828) for the purchase of a post-office site at Dick- 
son, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 829) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Trenton, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 8830) for the purchase of a post-office site and the 
erection thereon of a suitable public building at Dickson, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 8831) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Milan, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 832) for the purchase of a post-office site and the 
erection thereon of a suitable public building at Manchester, 
Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 8383) for the purchase of a post-office site and the 
erection thereon of a’ suitable public building at Brownsville, 
Tenn. ; and 

A bill (S. 834) authorizing the construction of a recreation 
hall at Hospital No. 88, Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 885) granting compensation to Jeremiah D. Bal- 
lew; and 

A bill (S. 886) for the relief of Erite Jones and Melissa Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Finance, 

A bill (S. 837) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 888) providing additional compensation to certain 
employees of the Post Office Department for overtime service ; 

A bill (S. 889) allowing credit to postal and substitute postal 
employees for time served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States; and 

A bill (S. 840) to reduce night work in the Postal Service; 


| to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 


By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 841) to provide that four hours shall constitute a 
day’s work on Saturdays throughout the year for all employees 
in the Goveriment Printing Office; to the Committee on Civil 
Service, 
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By Mr. ODDIE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 24) for the payment of certain 
employees of the United States Government in the District of 
Columbia and employees of the District of Columbia for March 
4, 1929; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


RELIEF OF STORM AND FLOOD STRICKEN AREAS 


Mr. GEORGE. I introduce a joint resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) to provide further relief 
for farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken 
areas of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama, was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the unexpended balance of the sum appropriated 
by the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1929, to carry out the purposes 
of the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution for the relief of farm- 
ers in the storm and flood stricken areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama,” approved February 25, 
1929, shall be available for making advances or loans, and the procur- 
ing of seed, feed, and fertilizers for sale, to farmers and fruit growers 
in areas in such States affected by storms or floods subsequent to the 
date of approval of such joint resolution, but prior to the date of ap- 
proval of this joint resolution. Such advances, loans, and sales shall 
be made for the purposes specified in such joint resolution of February 
25, 1920, and subject to the provisions thereof. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator from Georgia kindly explain 
the purpose of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to do so, Mr. President. 

This joint resolution does not appropriate any additional 
money, nor does it devote any money already appropriated to 
purposes other than those provided in the original measure. It 
is simply intended—and that is all it does—to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make advances to farmers in the 
path of storms that have occurred in my State and in the State 
of South Carolina, as well as in the flood area in Alabama since 
the passage and approval of the original joint resolution. It 
does not carry any additional appropriation, and the people who 
would receive benefits under it were in the area affected by the 
storms covered by the original joint resolution. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. As the Secretary of Agriculture construes 
the present act, he has no authority now to make that appro- 
priation? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Secretary of Agriculture does not con- 
strue that he has not the authority, but his authority is not 
very clear; and in order to relieve him of any embarrassment 
in the administration of the fund this joint resolution is intro- 
duced. 

Mr. WATSON. I see no objection whatever to the passage of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to state to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that I communicated with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and he is of opinion that he has no authority to 
uppropriate this money for the relief of conditions subsequent 
to that for which it was originally appropriated. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this is a joint resolution. I do 
not think I have any objection to it, but I think it ought to go 
to the committee. The Agricultural Committee meets to-mor- 
row morning, and probably will act upon the joint resolution if 
it has no objection to it. I ask that it may go to the committee. 

Mr. GEORGH. I very much hoped that the Senator would 
not ask that the joint resolution go to the committee, but of 
course he is thoroughly within his rights in doing so. If the 
Senator will permit me to explain, I will state that I have con- 
sulted the Secretary of Agriculture and the Director of the 
Extension Service, who is. administering this fund, and they 
expressed a willingness this morning to carry the matter even 
before the Budget if necessary, but they did not think it was 
necessary. In view of the storm that occurred last week in 
Georgia and South Carolina I very much hoped that this joint 
resolution wight be passed without a day’s delay, so that it 
might go to the House, and thus expedite the administration of 
the fund. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
ator yield? 


Let it be read for the information 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does. the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will state to the Senator 
that this measure may properly be regarded as an emergency 
measure and follows many precedents established in the Senate. 
This very destructive storm. occurred quite recently. We have 
frequently authorized appropriations of this sort without refer- 
ence to committees. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator is mistaken in that. We 
have had prompt action upon such matters, but I think it has 
been the general rule of the Senate that joint resolutions— 
which are the same as bills—should go to committees, and I 
think that is a wise rule. 

I do not want to delay this matter unduly, and I can not see 
any reason why it should be delayed possibly more than a 
day. We ought to have a recommendation from the commit- 
tee, and, if conditions are as the Senator from Georgia under- 
stands, I have no doubt that the committee will act promptly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from South Carolina have 
stated all the pertinent facts. The matter is not one that 
will require investigation. There will not be the slightest 
thing accomplished by the delay except the delay. Nothing 
else will result from it. The same report will come back here. 
It is not a complicated matter that calls for an investigation. 
If it were, I should concur in the request for reference, in 
order that there might be an investigation. 

Mr. JONES. The same considerations probably will be 
urged with reference to other joint resolutions that may be 
introduced, I think it is wise to send this one to the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, a delay of even a day will 
be a serious matter to the distressed people of the storm area. 
This joint resolution does not appropriate any more money 
than was originally appropriated, and, as my colleague says, 
the money is there, ready to be used. It is for the same 
purpose as provided in the original measure, and the object 
of introducing this joint resolution is simply to include the 
sufferers from the recent storm. I hope the Senator from 
Washington will withdraw his request. I conferred with the 
officials of the Agricultural Department who are handling 
this fund. They are quite willing for the balance to be used 
for the storm sufferers, and there is something over two mil- 
lion left of the six million appropriated to help the flood 
sufferers that could be used to relieve the storm sufferers. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the objection may be a technical 
one, but if the committee should report this afternoon 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Washington, 

The VICE 
the floor. 

Mr. JONES. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I thought I was 
proceeding in my own right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely want to say that the 
Senator’s suggestion that only a day’s delay will result implies 
that a favorable report will undoubtedly be made, and that the 
Senate will lay aside its business and give unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution when a 
report is made. There is nothing to give assurance that the 
Senate will take that course if consent for the consideration of 
the measure is denied now, with every fact before the Senate. 

The Senator from Georgia has stated every pertinent fact. 
The committee will make no investigation. What will happen 
will be that the committee will promptly report the joint reso- 
lution after taking it up for consideration, and then the Senator 
from Georgia will be compelled to submit another request for 
unanimous consent for its consideration, and some Senator may 
not be in the frame of mind to grant that consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I remember many times when 
the course I have suggested has been taken where the matter 
has gone to the committee. The committee probably will report 
back in two or three hours. I think that is the wise course to 
take, so I object to the present consideration of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 





PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas has 


AMENDMENTS TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. TYSON submitted an amendment, Mr. HARRIS submitted 
two amendments, and Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
four amendments, intended to be proposed by them severally tu 
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Senate bill 1, the farm relief bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CENSUS BILL 


Mr. TYSON submitted an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him te the bill (8S. 312) to provide for the fifteenth and sub- 
sequent decennial censuses and to provide for apportionment of 
Representatives in Congress, which was ordered to lie en the 
table and to be printed. 


PRINTING OF “ POINTS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST IN THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL ” 


Mr. MOSES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 45), 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: — 

Resolved, That 5,000 copies ef Senate Document No. 228, Seventieth 
Congress, second session, entitled “ Poiats of Historical Interest in the 
National Capital,” be printed for the use of the Senate Document Room. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE subinitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 46), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures or any subcommittee 
thereof be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate. 


REINSTATEMENT OF COMPLAINT AGAINST CONTINENTAL BAKING 
CORPORATION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 47), which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary : 

Whereas the Federal Trade Commission on December 19, 1925, follow- 
ing strong public protest against the formation of an alleged bread trust, 
filed a complaint (Docket No. 1358) against the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, in which it was charged, after investigation by its chief exam- 
iner and full consideration by the commission, that the said Continental 
Baking Corporation had acquired the capital stock of a large number of 
baking companies in violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act; and 

Whereas the Department of Justice of the United States on Febru- 
ary 8, 1926, also following strong public protest against the formation 
of an alleged Bread Trust, filed a petition in the United States District 
Court of Baltimore, Md., against the Ward Food Products Co., the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, and others, in which it was charged that 
the defendants were engaged in a combination and conspiracy in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act, and also that said defendants had violated sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act; and 

Whereas on April 2, 1926, the Federal Trade Commission, without the 
sanction of its attorney assigned to the case, suddenly dismissed its 
complaint against the Continental Baking Corporation, under strange 
circumstances that raised a grave question as to whether the majority 
members who voted for the dismissal acted in the public interest or with 
a view of serving the ends of the Continental Baking Corporation and 
called forth a strong public protest from the minority members of the 
commission; and 

Whereas on April 3, 1926, the Department of Justice suddenly ter- 
minated its suit against the Ward Food Products Co., the Continental 
Baking Corporation, et al., by a “‘eonsent decree” agreed upon and en- 
tered under strange circumstances that raised a grave question as to 
whether the Department of Justice acted in the interest of the public or 
with a view of serving the ends of the defendants, particularly the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, and also as to whether or not the Depart- 
ment of Justice had perpetrated a fraud upon the court in which the 
consent decree” was entered; and 
Whereas this “ consent decree,” which is publicly branded as a “‘ smoke 
screen” behind which the defendants, particularly the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, will be able to continue their monopolistic operations 
with greater assurance of safety from attack than before, is set up by 
the majority members of the Federal Trade Commission as justification 
for dismissing the complaint against the Continental Baking Corporation 
made by the commission, nothwithstanding the fact that the “ consent 
decree” entirely ignores the well-grounded charge made both by the com- 
n and the Department of Justice to the effect that the Continental 
Baking Corporation was guilty of violation of section 7 of the Clayton 
Lect nd notwithstanding the further fact that the said “consent de- 

ft the Continental Baking Corporation entirely unpunished and 


missi 


ly intact to continue the monopolistic course which called forth 
the public protest above referred to, and of which the Federal Trade 
Commission itself complained; and 


Whereas in view of the strange circumstances surrounding the dis- 


missal by the Federal Trade Commission of its complaint against the 
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Continental Baking Corporation, and the termination by the Department 
of Justice of its suit against the Continental Baking Corporation by the 
said “consent decree,” the United States Senate, by Resolution No. 270, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, instructed the Committee on the 
Judiciary to investigate and report upon the matter; and 

Whereas the report of the subcommittee appointed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to make the investigation justifies the suspicion 
that the majority members of the Federal Trade Commission did not act 
in the public interest, but rather in the interest of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, when they hastily voted to dismiss the complaint 
against the said corporation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Federal Trade 
Commission should reinstate, forthwith, the complaint against the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation which the sald commission, by majority 
vote, dismissed on April 2, 1926, and prosecute the same with the vigor 
demanded by the public interest. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF TAX REFUNDS 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
48), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Resolved, That a select committee of five Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President to investigate the subject of tax refunds involving 
claims for taxes of $50,000 or over. For the purpose of this resolu- 
tion the committee is authorized to sit during the recess of the Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical, stenographic, or other assistance as May 
be necessary, to require the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such documents and papers as it deems fit, to administer 
oaths, to take testimony of witnesses, and to make its report to the 
next session of the Senate, in December, 1929. The expenses of such 
committee shall not exceed $10,000 and shall ‘be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN 


Mr. WHEELER. I submit a resolution to investigate the 
working conditions in various southern mills and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

The resolution (S. Res. 49) was referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed to inves- 
tigate immediately the working conditions of employees in the textile 
industry of the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennes- 
see, with a view to determining (1) whether the employees in the tex- 
tile industry have been and are working for starvation wages, despite 
the fact that the textile industry is the beneficiary of the highest 
tariff protection granted any industry in the United States and is still 
appealing for more tariff protection; (2) whether men, women, and 
children are compelled to work as Many as 60 hours a week for wages 
insufficient to permit a human being to live in decency; (3) whether 
such employees have been and are the victims ef oppression such as is 
prevalent in countries where peonage is the rule; (4) whether enor- 
mous dividends are being paid by the textile corporations that are made 
possible by the oppression of the wage earners in their employ; (5) 
whether the appeal of the textile interests of the South for higher 
tariff protection is justified ; (6) whether United States citizens entering 
the textile districts to aid these underpaid and oppressed workers in 
their misfortune have been kidnapped and deported into other States 
and threatened with death if they returned ; and (7) whether union 
relief headquarters have been demolished by masked men and acts of 
violence committed against the workers that are making life unsafe. 
The committee shall report to the Senate as soon as practicable the 
results of its investigation, together with its recommendations, if any, 
for necessary legislation. For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to hold hearings, to sit and act at such times and places during the 
sessions and recesses of the Senate until the final report is submitted, 
to employ such clerical and other assistants, to require, by subpoena 
or otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, and to 
take such testimony and ntake such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
Every person who, having been summoned as a witness by authority of 
said committee or any subcommittee thereof, willfully makes default, 
or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertineat to 
the investigation herein authorized, shall be liable to the penalties pro- 
vided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in 
excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the committee 
or subcommittee, which shall not exceed $10,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] whether the operation of the 
resolution which he has just introduced is confined to strikes 
in the cotton mills of the South or whether it provides for the 
investigation of strikes in the textile industry in any part of the 
United States? 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
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Mr. WHEELER. The resolution applies only to the cotton 
mills in certain Southern States where there are labor troubles 
pending and where the wages that are being paid, from the in- 
formation that I have, seemed to me to be such that no one could 
possibly be expected to live upon the wages these employees 
are getting. S 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that; but what I desired to 
know was whether the Senator has limited the scope of his 
resolution to strikes occurring in the South? 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not refer to strikes occurring in 
the South alone. It proposes an investigation of the labor con- 
ditions in certain Southern States where, I understand, that 
labor troubles are pending at the present time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it proposes an investigation of labor 
conditions? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of labor conditions, and particularly with 
reference to the tariff, to ascertain whether or not the workers 
in these textile industries are getting the benefit of the tariff, 
and whether or not they should have an increase of tariff that 
they are asking for before the House committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator think that if that is 
the purpose of his resolution, it would be advisable to have an 
investigation not only as to the rates of wages obtaining in the 
South, but the rates of wages obtaining in New England and in 
other sections where manufacture is being carried on? 

Mr. WHEWHLER. I am perfectly willing that that should be 
done. The only complaint that has been particularly made to 
me was with reference to this; but I have asked that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Manufactures, and I 
assume that they can broaden it; or I would be perfectly willing, 
as far as I am concerned, to accept the Senator’s offer to amend 
it so as to take in all of the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if there is to be an investiga- 
tion of the wage scale in the cotton factories of the South 
for the purpose of obtaining information to enlighten the com- 
mittee and the Senate upon the question of tariff rates, then 
I think it is quite manifest that that investigation ought to ex- 
tend to the wage scales in other sections of the country as 
well. Otherwise I do not see how the principle which the 


Senator says he is seeking to invoke will apply. 
Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask my colleague a question? 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Can not the Committee on Finance or the 
Ways and Means Committee get all the testimony in regard 
to the wage scales through the Tariff Commission? Is there 
any use of such an investigation when we have a Tariff Com- 
mission, and we have the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Finance Committee to investigate all questions relating to the 
tariff? Is not that true? Does not the Tariff Commission fur- 
nish information such as is covered in this resolution? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank my colleague. I had intended to 
say that I did not see the necessity at this time for the ap 
pointment of a special committee to make an investigation 
either of the wage scale in the factories in the South or the 
wage scale in the factories in New England, because we have 
now a Tariff Commission whose duty it is, and whose chief 
function it is, to ascertain the difference in the costs of produc- 
tion in this country and abroad, and that necessarily involves 
the difference in the wage scales obtaining in different sections 
of this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SIMMONS, In just a moment. Not only that, but it is 
one of the functions of the Finance Committee, in the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad, in reaching a just protective rate, to 
inaugurate that sort of investigation; and it is their custom 
ordinarily to call upon the Tariff Commission for the evidence 
which they have secured through their investigations, and not 
only to call upon the Tariff Commission for such aid but to call 
upon any individual citizen, manufacturer or otherwise, in this 
country. 

Congress has provided no instrumentality for ascertaining 
information necessary for legislation in respect of any question 
that equals that we have set up for the purpose of getting infor- 
mation to enable us to frame a just tariff measure. The only 
question is whether these agencies will make the investigations 
which they are authorized by law to make, whether they will 
make the investigations which they are provided with a per- 
sonnel to make, and whether the Finance Committee itself will 


institute a thoroughgoing and comprehensive investigation to 
this end. 
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With all of these sources of information available to us, 
actually provided by law, it does not seem to me that a special 
investigation is justified. But if it is justified, if for any reason 
whatsoever these agencies we provide are not adequate and 
sufficient, then I insist that the investigation shall not be a sec- 
tional one, shall not be confined to the one section in which the 
particular mills referred to are located, but shall apply to the 
mills in all sections of the country. 

This is not only a strike investigation, but the author of the 
resolution admits that its main purpose is to get information 
for the purpose of framing a tariff upon the principle of the 
difference between the cost of production here and abroad, and 
I say any investigation of a part of the mills of this country 
would be unfair if it does not extend equally to every other part 
of the country in which these manufacturing industries are 
located. 

I yield now to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I simply want 
to say to the Senator from North Carolina that I am in full 
accord with his suggestion as to the scope of the proposed 
inquiry. If an inquiry is to be made with the idea of deter- 
mining what share in a tariff rate the employees in the cotton 
mills receive, I concur in the opinion that it should cover all 
the commerce in the country. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. It has been suggested that the Tariff Com- 
mission is a great storehouse of information. It has been in 
existence some 16 years, and the members of the commission 
have been charged with the duty of ascertaining the difference in 
the levels of wages in Europe compared with those in America. 
Two years ago I directed an inquiry to the Tariff Commission 
asking that the daily wages of the various types of labor in the 
woolen and cotton industries in America be converted into 
pound loaves of bread, and a similar inquiry was directed to 
them with reference to the same classes of labor in the woolen 
and cotton industries in England and continental Europe. They 
have been investigating that matter for 16 years, and all the 
information along that line I could obtain from them was a 
conversion of the wages of painters and bricklayers, and so on, 
into pound loaves of bread in two countries, but I could not get 
any definite information in regard to the relative wages in those 
two industries in Europe and America. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, J have not undertaken to 
justify the Tariff Commission in its acts of omission or in its 
failure to discharge fully the functions with which they are 
invested by Congress. I think myself it has been very negli- 
gent, but I would not like to say that it has not heretofore 
furnished very valuable information. When we were consider- 
ing the last tariff act it furnished a book giving the results 
of its investigations abroad and in this country which was of 
very great value to us, although I thought in many respects it 
was incomplete, and sometimes very misleading. 

Nevertheless, we have that instrumentality. If it is not func- 
tioning, I have heard of no effort on the part of the other side 
of the Chamber, which has control of legislation at this time, 
to abolish it, to change it, or to strengthen it, although they are 
about to enter upon the consideration of a bill which probably 
may extend its scope to all the schedules of the tariff. 

The point I make is that we have these instrumentalities, and 
if they fail us, then the Finance Committee has a duty to per- 
form. The Finance Committee may, if it sees fit, appoint a 
subcommittee to make investigations wherever they please in 
this country upon any question that affects the matters of legis- 
lation pending before that committee. 

When strikes were in progress in New England there was no 
proposal to investigate wage conditions up there, or to investi- 
gate strike conditions. The Senator from Massachusetts did 
not offer any resolution looking to that end, and nobody on either 
side of the Chamber offered any resolution of that sort. The 
portion of the country in which those strikes were going on 
showed no solicitude to have Congress go up there and under- 
take investigations, which probably would more appropriately 
be expected to come from the State. 

The southern people have not to-day, so far as I have heard, 
presented or have any purpose of presenting any resolution 
with respect to this matter. Their attitude is largely that 
the State is competent to deal with the matter, that the State 
is dealing with it, and dealing with it in a very effective way. 

I do not blame the Senator from Massachusetts for not offer- 
ing a resolution. Southern Senators have not under like con- 
ditions offered resolutions. This resolution comes from another 
part of the country. I am not, of course, in any way question- 
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ing the right and privilege of any Senator from any part of 
the country to inaugurate a movement of this sort if he sees 
fit to do so. I am simply saying now—and this is all I mean 
to urge now—that this resolution, if it is to be considered, ought 
to be broadened in its scope, and ought to apply to every sec- 
tion of the country where cotton is manufactured. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair wishes to call the at- 
tention of Senators to the fact that debate during the morning 
hour is limited to five minutes, without unanimous consent being 
granted otherwise. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I shall have something to say 
about this resolution if it shall subsequently come before the 
Senate for consideration. I will show the purpose for which 
it has been presented, and remind the Senate of the hundreds 
and thousands and perhaps millions of dollars which have been 
expended for investigations that have not amounted to the 
snap of the finger. I propose to show the Senate how much 
money we have been spending for such purposes and the 
scandals which, in some instances, have resulted. There have 
been conducted by committees investigations which have had no 
object in view except to provide trips over the country. They 
have done nothing except a little ferreting and then reporting 
to the Senate, with never a bill or resolution introduced to 
remedy any evil complained of. That has been the history of 
many of the investigations atithorized by the Senate. I expect 
to show, if this resolution shall be reported back favorably, that 
at this time members of the I. W. W., communists, and adher- 
ents of the soviet system, led by penitentiary “ birds,” including 
a woman now under indictment by the Federal Government for 
swearing to a lie in regard to her naturalization, are fomenting 
strikes in North Carolina and elsewhere in the South, dis- 
couraging the people, and bringing about the present trouble. 

The tariff is not responsible so much as other things; and I 
ask the committee, before they report back this resolution, to 
consult with Mr. Green, the head of the American Federation of 
Labor, and with Mr. Wood, of the Department of Labor, who 
has been down there, and ask them for the information they 
have in regard to the communists, and Industrial Workers of 
the World, and the circulars they are printing reading, “ Down 
with property! Down with the flag! It is your property.” 


That is the kind of thing that is going on down there, and 
to have such a resolution as this presented at this time merely 


lends encouragement to the agitators. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, the Senator from North Car- 
olina is very much agitated because of the fact that I have 
introduced the resolution, and he suggests that the committee 
consult with Mr. Green, pre&ident of the American Federation 
of Labor. Let me say to the Senator from North Carolina that 
I introduced the resolution at the request of the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor and at the request of Mr. 
Green, the president of the American Federation of Labor. Let 
me also say to the Senator that some of us who have lived in 
labor centers are used to having everyone who dares to take the 
part of striking laborers characterized in the way that he has 
been characterizing many of those who have sought to take the 
side of the striking textile workers of the South. But the fact 
remains that there are men, women, and children working in 
the mills of the country and working in the mills of North 
Carolina and South Carolina who are not getting enough to 
live upon or enough to keep their bodies and souls together. 
I want the Senate of the United States to investigate it. If 
the people whom he says are trying to overthrow the Govern- 
ment are down there, then the committee of the Senate will find 
it out and properly brand them, I presume. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, Mr. President; but 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not yield for a moment. I am not 
going to stop and I am not going to be frightened into not asking 
an investigation because of the fact that somebody comes along 
every time some unfortunate working men go on a strike asking 
for higher wages, asking for better working conditions, asking 
for enough to keep their bodies and souls together and brands 
them as undesirable citizens. I am not going to be frightened 
and I hope the Senate will not be frightened when men and 
women are knocking at our doors pleading that this body inves- 
tigate their working conditions, merely because they are charac- 
terized as undesirable, when at the very time, from all over the 
country, manufacturers are coming here asking for special favors 
in order that they may enrich themselves at the expense of the 
laborers and consumers of this country. If it is necessary to 
protect American manufacturing interests against foreign com- 
petition I shall not oppose it, providing the men, women, and 
children who really produce their wealth share in it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, so far as Mr. Green is con- 
cerned, of course, I have had no conference with him. He is a 
good man. I have seen interviews with him in the papers in 
which it was stated that he does not indorse what is going on 
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in my State, but condemns it, as others in his organization con- 
demn it in plain terms, 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that I think he 
does condemn some of the things that have gone on in North 
Carolina, but he does indorse this resolution, and he does, if 
you please, back up the resolution. It was at his instigation 
and at the suggestion of the American Federation of Labor 
that I introduced the resolution this morning. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That question will come up hereafter; 
but, in view of what is going on in the South, it is not proper 
just at this time to present such a resolution of investigation 
as this. Let us take this matter up at another time, and not 
encourage the agitators who went down there from New York 
and from abroad to arouse our people to strike. Mr. Green and 
his Federation of Labor do not encourage it. He does not ask 
that this strike be continued. He wants it stopped. Mr. Wood, 
of the Department of Labor, has been there and condemns it. 
He refused to mediate on account of the action of the labor 
agitators down there, the communists and Soviet adherents, an 
element which we have never before had in my State. 

While not imputing any improper motive to the Senator from 
Montana, it is unfortunate that just at this time he should in- 
troduce such a resolution when a lot of I. W. W.’s, communists, 
and soviet adherents are carrying the red flag and arousing our 
people. This resolution will merely serve to encourage such 
activities. That is the only point I make. I shall have some- 
thing further to say about it when the resolution shall again 
come before the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say that I have had considerable 
experience in dealing with labor troubles, and I have never seen 
the sort of people that have been mentioned by the Senator 
from North Carolina ever get any foothold in any community 
unless the conditions of that community were so bad 

The VICE PRESIDENT (rapping for order). Let the Senate 
be in order. Visitors to the floor will please retire to the cloak- 
room if they desire to hold conversation. The Senator from 
Montana will proceed. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have never seen the sort of people men- 
tioned by the Senator from North Carolina get any foothold in 
any community unless the conditions in that particular place 
and that particular working community were so bad as to be- 
come intolerable. The thing I want to do, and I am sure the 
thing the American Federation of Labor is trying to do, and the 
thing that every other right-thinking person in this country is 
trying to do, is to see that we have living conditions for the 
workers, so that we will not be bothered by the kind of men the 
Senator from North Carolina thinks are infesting his State at 
the present time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
it; I know it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not familiar with it. I am taking the 
word of the representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor as to what is going on and as to the conditions that exist 
there. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the 
Senate now to discuss this question, but when the resolution 
comes back to the floor I shall attempt, from the standpoint of 
the boys and girls who work in the cotton mills of South Caro- 
lina, and whom I particularly represent upon the floor of the 
Senate, because without their votes I would not be a Member of 
this body, to demonstrate and show to the Senate what they 
think about conditions there. Conditions are not such in my 
State as mentioned by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OvERMAN]. I regret that the people he speaks of have gone 
down there, but he should have expected it when his people sup- 
ported Herbert Hoover for President of the United States. 
{Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Occupants of the galleries must 
not exhibit signs of approval or disapproval, but must be in 
order, 


I know they are doing it. I do not think 


ERADICATION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 


Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a matter of great emergency, but one which 
I think will not consume more than two minutes of time. 

If I may have permission, I report favorably without amend- 
ment from the Committee on Appropriations the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 56) to provide funds for the eradication, control, 
and prevention of the spread of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
The joint resolution provides for the transfer of $4,250,000 of an 
appropriation heretofore made, but not expended, and the time 
having passed for its application, and to devote that sum to the 
eradication, control, and prevention of the great scourge that 
has come upon a part of our country through the ravages of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. I send the joint resolution to the desk 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
56) to provide funds for the eradication, control, and pre- 
vention of the spread of the Mediterranean fruit fly, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet 
the emergency caused by the presence of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
in the United States, not to exceed $4,250,000 of the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation of $5,000,000 for establishing and enforcing 
noncotton zones carried in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1928, 
is hereby made available until June 30, 1950, for necessary expenses 
for the eradication, control, and prevention of the spread of this pest, 
the employment of persons and means in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere, and for other expenses, including objects specified in the 
agricultural appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1929 and 1980 under 
the heading “ Salaries and general expenses, plant quarantine and con- 
trol administration,” and for necessary investigations, for printing, and 
for the purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles outside of the District of Columbia: Provided, That in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture no expenditure shall be made 
hereunder until a sum or sums adequate to State cooperation shall 
have been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by States, county, or 
local authorities or individuals or organizations. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART—RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR TYDINGS 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. TyprneGs] over broadcasting station WRC, 
Washington, D. C., on March 8, 1929, on the subject of painting 
and art in America. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Government of the United States, in all its various ramifications, 
costs in round numbers $3,500,000,000 annually. This money is ex- 
pended to accomplish thousands of purposes. Among them are: Sup- 
port of the Army and Navy; Federal courts; law enforcement; forestry ; 
irrigation and drainage; prevention of the spread of disease to plant 
life; aids to agriculture; stimulation of commerce; operation of the 
Post Office Department ; maintenance of the Congressional Library, and 
assistance in one form or another to railroads, industries, shipping, 
aviation, commerce, and most any other phase of our national life. 

It is surprising that, in all its annual endeavors, there is little or 
no contribution to the furtherance of art. Undoubtedly this is partly 
due to the newness of the United States of America. We have been 
busy developing and settling our country. In England, Germany, 
France, Italy, and many other nations of the world art plays a consid- 
erable part in the national life, and these governments have not been 
unmind?ul that, aside from creating something of beauty and delight, 
there is a business side to this subject as well. Hence they have 
encouraged and fostered the development of the artistic. Their national 
galleries contain many of the world’s masterpieces, painted or done by 
their own citizens. Annual exhibitions of paintings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and allied arts are held under governmental auspices in many 
lands, These exhibitions attract thousands, and many Americans annu- 
ally visit these countries to feast their eyes upon the beautiful objects 
which have been created and preserved in foreign lands. Recently 
many citizens of this country have purchased some of the most desir- 
able of these treasures. They have been brought to the United States. 
Here they reside a while in private galleries and frequently are donated 
to large cities where municipal museums become their permanent abode, 
to the great delight of thousands of people who have, to some degree, 
an appreciation of these exquisite objects. 

The United States Government has given no encouragement whatso- 
ever to the furtherance of the cause of art except upon those occasions 
when it has purchased a marble statue of some person noted in Ameri- 
ean life. It has fostered no national contests or national exhibitions. 
The thousands of Americans engaged in the business of art constitute a 
group of citizens, and about the only group, of which the Government 


seems not to think at all, or, if it does, it keeps its thoughts to 
itself, 
Now, art is an important thing in any nation’s life. We may 


measure our power in our population, expanse, natural resources, and 
in our Army and Navy. We may count our prosperity in bank depos- 


its and from the hum of machinery in thousands of mills and by the 
belching clouds of black smoke from scores of factories and forges. 
We may point with pride to our educational system as we note the 
free public schools dotted all over our land; but, to a large extent, we 
must measure our civilization by the soul of the people, by an apprecia- 
tion of things that are treasured because they are distinctly beautiful 
In no manner can the soul of a nation so well 


and worth while. 
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second, by the cultivation of an appreciation of the beautiful. 

In this respect the United States is not in the vanguard. We have 
neglected this side of our national life. The desire is there but it is 
latent. A few public-spirited men have greatly stimulated it with 
private endowments. We are rich and powerful, but have we not too 
much of the harshness of any new civilization—the harshness which 
always comes from rapid progress? The balancing gentleness of a well- 
ordered society is greatly advanced by creating in the minds and the 
hearts of the people who comprise it a love and desire for beautiful 
things. From such a viewpoint comes a sense of proportion, and the 
physiology of tolerance and understanding. 

Recently, in order to stimulate the development of art in our own 
country, to offer encouragement for those engaged in this profession, 
and to secure for our Government the works of the most eminent of 
American artists, I prepared and introduced a bill into the Congress to 
bring about in a measure this desirable result. 

That bill creates a national board of painting and sculpture, to be 
composed of not less than three nor.more than five persons who are 
trained and skilled in adjudging painting and sculpture. If the meas- 
ure is adopted, there would be held annually in the city of Washington 
a national exhibition open to all American painters and sculptors. 
Those submitting the five best paintings and those submitting the five 
best objects of sculpture would receive awards as follows: First, $10,000 ; 
second, $5,000; third, $2,500; fourth, $1,500; fifth, $1,000. 

Certificates and appropriate medals would also be given to the five 
painters and the five sculptors whose works entitle them to the money 
awards. The paintings and the sculpture of the winners would then 
become the property of the Government of the United States. Even- 
tually, I hope, it would find its way into the United States Gallery of 
Art, to be preserved for the people of this country. 

The total cost, including the case awards, of this annual contest and 
exhibition for American sculptors and painters would be but $50,000 a 
year. ‘This can not be termed extravagant. Indeed, it is my belief 
that over a period of years the value of the paintings and art objects 
would be many times more than the amount of money expended to 
conduct the exhibition. 

To the winner of the first award in each case would go that dis- 
tinguished prestige of being the first American painter or sculptor 
for, say, the year 1929. We would in this way assist many men and 
women who are struggling to reach some pinnacle of recognition and 
fame in the field of art, increase the appreciation of our citizens in 
the realms of the beautiful, and secure for our Government works by 
American citizens which are destined in cases to be of great worth. 

There is no reason to think other than if this project were carried out 
that over a period of several years these exhibitions in Washington, 
the Nation’s Capital, would bring to this city thousands of people from 
all over the United States and, indeed, many foreign countries. 

In my judgment, every painter and sculptor in the United States 
of any promise would contest for the first award of the Government 
of the United States. Paintings of the various phases of American 
life would result. There would be paintings of the West, of the moun- 
tains, of the cities, of life along our rivers, of the great forests, of 
Maine and Florida, Texas and Montana. Our industries, too, perhaps 
would furnish the inspiration for many works. Over a period of time 
these paintings and bits of sculpture would be living pages of American 
history. They would show and tell so much better than can the printed 
work the ever-changing story of a nation’s life. Already much that 
we know of the old West has disappeared. Thanks to Frederick Reming- 
ton, Many scenes truly depicting western life as it was are preserved 
to us. A collection of paintings and objects of sculpture year by year 
over a period of a century will show more vividly and graphically and 
accurately the transition of a nation than can any other single thing. 

In the rotunda of the National Capitol there are some priceless paint- 
ings. There are about 10 of them, showing vivid spots in the early 
history of our land. There are the Pilgrims on their ship coming to 
this then uncharted stretch of wilderness. There is Cornwallis sur- 
rendering to Washington at Yorktown; there is Washington at the 
conclusion of the Revolutionary War resigning his commission as Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Army to Congress, which was sitting 
in the little Senate Chamber in the State House at Annapolis, Md. 
These paintings show the faces and the costumes of the men who made 
history, and, as the roll by, the American people will treasure 
their possession more and more, 

Recently, near Baltimore a large railroad company, the oldest rail- 
road in the United States, held an exhibition to which came hundreds 
of thousands of people. It was called the Fair of the Iron Horse. 
All the different types of locomotives, freight and passenger vehicles 


years 


bad been preserved by this railroad. Those who were privileged to 
| attend saw the early beginning of modern transportation and its 
development to the present giant engines and palace Pullman cars. ‘To 


view that exhibition was in a measure to view the history of the last 
100 years. It was distinctly worth while and protrayed so vividly the 
evolution of this Nation from its small beginnings to its present position. 

While this exhibition was confined only to transportation, the field 
of painting and sculpture would embrace the whole gamut of American 
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life. If it is possible to conceive that the policy which I have outlined 
had been in existence for the last century, we would have now 500 
paintings by American artists in the year 1929, during which time 
there was the gold rush; the long covered-wagon trains across the 
Nation; the war with Mexico; the War of the Rebellion; slave life 
in the South; the old Rebert E. Lee plying up the Mississippi; the 
great round-ups in the West; the rush to Alaska; life on the frontier ; 
the building up of American industry; the launching of gigantic ships; 
the development of the cities; horse racing; dueling; stirring moments 
in our national life at Washington; the war with Spain; aviation; and 
the World War. 

If during each year during the past century five paintings and five 
objects of sculpture had been secured by the American Government, and 
all of these were now preserved in qa national gallery at Washington, 
we would have in picture the story of the country which is the United 
States of America. We have not that because it was never begun. 
We can begin it now, and at very little cost. 

No nation is perfect. Many of the transitory ills from which we 
suffer are psychological. It is my belief that a rational espousal by 
any people of art, by which the beautiful and detached things of life 
are expressed, is no small cure for narrowness, sectionalism, intolerance, 
and the smaller actions of mankind. It is a force of great value and 
worthy of the support of any peopie who wish to carve out of the Rock 
of Time a noble destiny. 


JUDGES OF THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. BLEASE. I ask to have printed in the Recorp an arti- 
cle from the Washington Herald of this morning giving the 
names of the judges of the World Court. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
the Washington Herald, April 29, 1929] 


Q. Who are the judges on this World Court that they want us to 
join?—A. There are 10 foreigners and 1 American, Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

Q. Then, they could outvote us 10 to 1 in settling any controversy 
where Europe’s interests conflicted with ours?—A. Yes; and pretty 
soon they could do better than that; soon they will be able to outvote 
us 14 to 1. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. The constitution of the World Court 
will amended at the League of Nations mecting in September so 
as to increase the number of judges from 11 to 15. 

Q. The League of Nations; what has it got to do with the World 
Court ?—A. It is the league’s court. The World Court was established 
by the league. Its constitution and powers are periodically amended 
by the league. Its judges are hired and paid by the league. 

Q. Why, it sounds like a department of the League of Nations. 
I thought the Republican Party had promised to keep us out of the 
league.—A. They did. 

Q. And now it is proposed to submit our international contro- 
to the league’s court?—A. Yes; and it will pass on a lot of 
questions that we do not voluntarily submit to it. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. A peculiarity of this court is that the 
council of the League of Nations can submit to it any conceivable 
question for an “ advisory opinion.” 

Q. You mean the league could ask its court to decide whether we 
had any right to the Monroe doctrine or our Japanese exclusion act ?— 
A. Certainly; any question at all. Moreover, it is expected that 
every nation will do as the World Court decides, or face the con- 
demnation of the world’s opinion, 

Q. Then, 14 foreigners and 1 lone American would vote the court’s 
decisions and opinions?—A, Yes. 

Q. Who are the World Court judges now, anyway?—A. They are 
Rafael Altamira y Crevea, of Spain; Dionisio Anzilotti, of Italy; 
Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente y Sirven, of Cuba; Robert Bannatyne, 
Viscount Finlay, of Great Britain; and Bernard C. J. Loder, of the 
Netheriands. 

Q. Well, well; who else?—-A. Yorozu Oda, of Japan; Charles Andre 
Weiss, of France; Didrik Galtrup Gjedde Nyholm, of Denmark; Max 
Huber, of Switzerland; and Epitacio da Silva Pessoa, of Brazil. 

Q. Then who?—A. Dumitriu Negulescu, of Rumania; Wang Chung 
Hui, of Mikhailo Iovanovitch, of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State; 
Frederick Valdemar Nikolai Beichmann, of Norway. 

Q. Great heavens! And there’s to be just one little American voice 
in that mob, deciding any controversy they want to trump up with 
us?—A. That’s it. 

Q. You 


big neose 7- 


[From 


versies 


China ; 


and 


don’t mean to say the Senate will vote our necks into that 
-A. Maybe. 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE OF IMMIGRATION ACT 
The 


VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S, Res. 37), submitted 
by Mr. Nye on the 22d instant, as follows: 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 151) to repeal the national-origin 
provisions of the immigration act of 1924, 


Mr. HEFLIN rose. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry 
at this time of the Senator from Alabama. I desire to ask 
the Senator from Alabama if Senate Resolution 37 should be 
considered at this time and should he be recognized, would he 
devote the hour before 2 o'clock to a consideration of the 
resolution itself? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to speak on my resolution, and I 
expect to do so at the first opportunity. I do not know whether 
or not I shall conclude when the morning hour has ended at 
2 o'clock. I hope I may be permitted to go on. I have a good 
deal to say, and I wish the Senator from North Dakota would 
permit me to have my resolution considered this morning. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I shall insist upon the considera- 


tion of Senate Resolution 87 at this time. 
The question is on agreeing to 


The VICE 
the resolution, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I should like to say, in connec- 
tion with this resolution, that I have no desire to supplant 
the measure which is now before the Senate in order to 
consider the immigration question, but I should like to see 
the hour hurried when we may have some assurance as to 
the consideration the subject will receive after the farm relief 
bill and after the census and reapportionment bills shall have 
been disposed of. The Committee on Immigration of the 
Senate, to which was referred a number of resolutions and 
bills having reference to the repeal or postponement of the 
national-origins claise of the immigration act of 1924, hurried 
its action and determined that it would not, as a committee, 
approve any of the resolutions or bills for repeal that had 
been submitted to it. The committee was unanimous in deter- 
mining to dispose of the matter as quickly as it was possible 
to do. The result was that the resolutions and bills before 
it were voted down by a vote of 4 to 2, The committee, for 
reasons of its members, declined even to report the bill out 
adversely. Consequently, the Senate is deprived of any oppor- 
tunity to voice itself upon the question. Since the committee 
has not seen fit to report the bill in any form to the Senate, 
the purpose of Senate Resolution 87, in asking for the dis- 
charge of the committee, is merely that of getting the matter 
here on the floor of the Senate, where Members of the Senate 
may have an opportunity to express themselves upon the 
subject of postponement or upon the subject of repeal. 

Mr. President, there are one or two impressions that are 
being conveyed broadcast over the land that are altogether 
false. One is that the program looking to the repeal or post- 
ponement of the national-origins clause is a movement against 
restricted immigration, is a movement to break down our 
immigration laws. I deny and resent that charge, Mr. Presi- 
dent. No one is a firmer believer in restricted immigration 
than am I. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NYE. I wish the Senator from Georgia would permit 
me to finish my statement. I am not going to speak long. 
When I shall have concluded, then the Senator from Georgia, 
in his own time, may make answer and speak for himself, 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well. 

Mr. NYE. I resent very much the charge that those who are 
insisting upon a postponement or repeal of the national-origins 
clause are enemies of restricted immigration. Such is not the 
case at all. The national-origins clause of the inrmigration act 
would restrict immigration beyond the restrictions now called 
for in so limited a degree that it would not have any severe 
consequence at all. At the present time, under our immigration 
law, approximately 164,000 immigrants from foreign lands are 
being admitted each year; under the national-origins clause 
152,000 would be admitted; so that the proposed reduction 
would not be material. 

The national-origins proposal is not in principle a further 
restriction measure in any sense of the term at all. I have a 
great deal of sympathy for those who are endeavoring to base 
immigration upon the earlier population of the country; in 
other words, to fix imnrigration quotas upon the basis of our 
population as constituted at this time, an altogether desirable 
purpose, but there are those of us who have not been sufficiently 
well convinced that it is possible to follow out that theory with 
any degree of accuracy, with any degree of fairness. Instead, 
and quite to contrary, it would be quite inaccurate; it would 
be quite unfair; and would, as the President has declared, work 
a very severe hardship upon people, many of whom constitute 
the very finest class of immigration which has come to this land. 


PRESIDENT. 


North 
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There has been a further misrepresentation made which has 
had a very telling effect upon a great many people whose sym- 
pathies and purposes and prejudices sometimes come into play 
in considerations of this kind. 

The claim is made—at least the impression has been con- 
veyed—that under the national-origins clause, if immigration 
from any part of Europe would be restricted, it would be that 
coming from southeastern Europe. Mr. President, that is as 
false aS false can be. Under the basis of immigration, accord- 
ing to the national-origins plan, immigration from southeastern 
Europe would not be restricted further than it is restricted at 
present. 
send to “this country every year from two to three times as 
many as they are permitted to send into this country under the 
prevailing immigration law. Those who would suffer by virtue 
of the national-origins clause becoming effective would be the 
people of northern Europe, the people of Ireland, of Norway 
and Sweden, and Germany; those countries which in times 
past have contributed the finest element of our immigration, I 
dare say. 

It is not my purpose, and it is not my desire, to indicate a 
wish with relation to immigration quotas to build them upon 
any national prejudice whatsoever. That is not my purpose, 
and I shall try to refrain from it, but the false impression to 
which I have referred has been given out so freely over this land 
as to what the national-origins plan would do that I felt it quite 
necessary that I make that much of a statement at this time. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama if he will not 
permit a vote upon the resolution this morning? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If a vote can be had now, Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, I have no objection to it. I think the Senate 
will defeat the Senator’s resolution, as I hope it will. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heserr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I wish to make some observations this morning 
before the resolution comes to a vote. 

Mr. NYE. May I ask the Senator before I leave the floor if 
he expects to permit the Senate to vote on the resolution this 
morning? 

Mr. REED. 
resolution this morning. I see no reason why it should not 
go to the calendar, however, and be taken up in the usual way. 
There is no question in the United States so important as is the 
question of immigration, and the idea that we should dispose 
of it in the morning hour, with 30 minutes of discussion, seems 
to me to be shocking. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that the resolution ought to go to the calendar. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from North Dakota has the floor, 
I will wait until he concludes. 

Mr. NYE. I am going to yield the floor immediately. I have 
no desire to call for a test at this time as to the strength of the 
two sides in the Senate in this controversy and I am not trying 
to obtain a vote for or against the repeal or postponement of the 
national-origins provision. I am seeking only to secure con- 
sideration from the Senate this morning of a resolution dis- 
charging the committee in order that we may get the question 
before the Senate in proper form, and I wish that we might be 
permitted to adopt the resolution this morning. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, 


I do not think it is possible to vote on the 


for any individual Senator by objecting to prevent its being 
* considered when reached on the calendar? 
Mr. REED. Of course, Mr. President, that would be trne 


Instead, the countries of southeastern Europe could | 
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time and that of others who are deeply interested will be taken 
up with the consideration of changes in the tariff. Would it 
not be better to try to settle this question before we have to 
become involved in the consideration of the tariff bill, which 
will come over from the House of Representatives, I assume, 
within the course of two or three weeks? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. The tariff bill which will 
be passed this year will be forgotten in another 15 or 20 years; 
the farm relief which may be accorded this year under legisla- 
tion passed by Congress will be forgotten in that space of 
time; but what is done on the question of immigration will 
affect the United States for centuries to come, and we are not 
going to vote on it until busy Senators whose minds have been 
on other things have at least learned what it is all about. I 
can not agree now that any time be set for a yote on the reso- 
lution or to agree to make it a special order. It is going to 
be debated fully. I have no disposition to filibuster the resolu- 
tion, but I am not going to let it come to a vote until I am 
convinced in my heart that the Senators who are about to vote 
on it realize its importance and realize the nature of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shall yield the floor in just a moment, Mr. 
President. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania knows that as soon as the 
House passes the tariff bill his time is going to be taken up 
entirely in connection with the committee hearings on that bill 
and the very long debate in connection with it. On previous 
oceasions when we were called in extra session to consider a bill 
of that kind the debates have lasted more or less all summer, 
and sometimes until the next session of Congress. Would not 
the Senator be willing to have this matter come up and be dis- 
posed of, if possible—at any rate, be fully debated—as soon as 
the farm bill is out of the way, with the understanding that if 
we can not debate it fully before it becomes necessary to treat 
the tariff bill it might then go over? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there are many Senators here 
who know just as much about immigration as I do. My en- 
gagements in the Finance Committee will make no real differ- 
ence in the debate on this resolution. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have heard that there were quite a num- 
ber of Senators who were willing to debate it all summer, but 
that will not get us any nearer to a solution of the problem; 
and if the Senator from Pennsylvania would only help us in 
fixing a time for a discussion of this matter, so that it might be 
fully discussed and so that there might be an opportunity for 
a vote on it, or at least a test vote on it, before we get into the 
mazes of tariff discussions, it seems to me that to do so would 
only be to grant a reasonable request. 

Mr. REED. I have no right to consent for anyone except 
myself. I could not in any way commit the Senators who feel 
as Ido. But, Mr. President, there is something shocking about 
disposing of the racial make-up of the United States of America 
in one line in a President’s message and in discussion such as 
has been given to this matter on the floor of the Senate. 

I spoke on March 4 for about 20 minutes, and half a dozen 
of my associates congratulated me on my “ filibuster”! Twenty 


| minutes on the most important question that the American Con- 


gress has had to pass upon in the lifetime of many of us! 
That is not my estimate of its importance. I remember that the 


| day the bill passed, in 1924, the late Senator Lodge, of Massa- 


I should like to ask the | 
Senator from Pennsylvania whether or not his suggestion that | 
this resolution go to the calendar and be taken care of in the | 
regular order of business would not make it perfectly possible | 


if we were considering the calendar by unanimous consent; | 
but a bill on the calendar, as the Senator knows, can always | 


be taken up on motion. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 
resolution made a special order for any definite time? 
Mr. REED. Not at present, Mr. President; I would not. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Even though the time fixed were some dis- 
tance in the future? . 
Mr. REED. No; not at the present time. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 


Would the Senator be willing to have the | 


The Senator from Pennsylvania knows that | 





at some distant day in the future we shall have the matters | 


before us for which the Congress was assembled, when his 


chusetts, then finishing his thirtieth year of service in the Sen- 
ate, rose from his seat in the front row and came back to mine 
and said, “ Young mam, the bill that has just passed this body 
is the most important act taken by the American Senate in my 
lifetime, with the exception of the declaration of war against 
Germany ”; and that is to be disposed of, if you please, in one 
line in the concluding paragraph of the President’s message 
that brought us here! That is to be disposed of as cavalierly 
as that! But you can not dispose of it, Mr. President, in future 


| generations if you have allowed the filtration into our population 


of elements that do not harmonize with those that are now 
here; if you have gone on building foreign bloes where to speak 
the English language in their community makes you an out- 
cast—and there are such places in the United States to-day: if 
you have gone on filling your jails and your asylums and your 


| hospitals with the diseased and the feeble-minded paupers of 


countries of a blood alien to ours. 

Look at southern California at this moment! 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator proceed in 
his own time? 

Mr. REED. I have been trying to proceed in my own time, 
and I shall when the Senator has finished. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
has the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I have the attention of the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry for a moment? 
Can the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
give us any idea about when we may expect a vote on the farm 
bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, my opinion probably would be 
no better than that of any other Member of the Senate. It is 
my decided hope that we will vote on the bill by Friday of this 
week. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania, although he 
took some time to answer my question, gave us only one reason 
as to why we should not proceed with this matter after the 
‘farm bill is concluded, and that was that it must not be dis- 
‘posed of in a single line in the President’s message. I under- 
‘stood that the tariff bill is likely to be reported to the House 
within a day or two, and that the House probably will debate 
‘it for two or three weeks. It is the hope of the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry that we may dispose of 
the farm bill this week. That would give us at least two weeks 
before the tariff bill comes over to the Senate. I will ask the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the father of the reso- 
lution, whether or not he plans to ask or to give notice that on 
the passage of the farm bill he intends to move to have this 
matter taken from the calendar? 

Mr. NYE. No, Mr. President; I do not, for I understand, and 
feel that those who have that understanding are entitled to that 
consideration, that the census bill and the reapportionment bill 
have been given a preferred place, and I for one would much 
prefer that that agreement be gone through with, and that the 
immigration question be permitted to have a place immediately 
following the disposition of that matter. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Has the steering committee of the majority 
party passed upon this resolution? 

Mr. NYE. This resolution? No. It has passed on the mat- 
ter of reapportionment and the census. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to say that I do not know that the 
steering committee has passed formally on the matter; but the 
general understanding, I think, is that after the agricultural bill 
is disposed of, the census and apportionment bill—the subjects 
are combined in one bill—is to be taken up. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Can the Senator give us any idea as to how 
long that is to be debated? 

Mr. JONES. I can not. It ought not to be very long, and it 
will not be very long on my part, I know. I have no idea how 
long the debate will take. I do not anticipate that it will take 
very long, although I will say frankly to the Senator that I have 
heard some suggestions that possibly there will be censiderable 
opposition to the apportionment provisions. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Can the Senator, as assistant leader of the 
majority party, tell us whether any plan has been made for the 
Senate to be in recess while the Finance Committee is holding 
hearings on the tariff bill? 

Mr. JONES. The only suggestion I have seen with reference 
to that has been in the newspapers. I do not anticipate that we 
will be in recess until the measures that the Senate desires to 
consider are considered and disposed of. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, from all that I have been 
able to learn, it looks as though the chance of our getting even a 
test vote on the matter mentioned in the President’s message, 
albeit in one line, is rather doubtful. I hope very much that 
I may be mistaken in this supposition, and that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and others, who are opposed to the measure, as 
well as the friends of it, will give us an opportunity to get a 
vote on the matter, in order that we may not be placed before 
the country in the position of declining to vote on a matter to 
which the President has called our attention in the message 
calling together this extra session. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania whether he foresees any chance for him to 
cooperate to the end that we can have the Senate voice itself 
with relation to these immigration questions? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senate voiced itself in 1924 
when it adopted this policy. The national-origins amendment 
was then debated at length. The bill was before the Senate for 
more than six weeks. I never heard a legislative measure more 
fully discussed than that was at that time. T'wice since then 
the Senator from North Dakota has made some effort to strike 
down what the Senate so deliberately did in 1924. Both times 
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the Immigration Committee, by decisive majorities, has voted 
down the Senator’s resolution. In spite of that he wants to 


ignore that reiterated action of the Immigration Committee, and 
he wants to force his resolution to a vote here in the Senate on a 
motion to discharge the committee. Whoever does that pro- 
ceeds with a heavy burden. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 


Mr. NYE. 
tion ? 

Mr. REED. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator resent attempting to discharge 
the committee in this matter? 

Mr. REED. Not in the least, Mr. President. It is well 
within the Senator’s rights, and it is his duty if he ‘believes 
it to be the proper thing to do; but I say—and I shall try to 
be brief—that the Senator who moves to discharge a committee 
from a matter on which it has taken action by a decisive 
majority in two successive Congresses carries a heavy burden 
when he comes before his busy colleagues and tells them that 
for two Congresses that committee has been all wrong, and 
that we should summarily discharge them and disregard their 
recommendation, and bring a bill out here by force on the 
floor of the Senate, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, that burden, if burden it is, is 
shared, I am confident, by a majority of the Members of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, will he tell us—— , 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Are we proceeding under the 5-minute rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5-minute rule does not 
apply in this case. It applies to bills taken up under Rule 
Vill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I am a little bit astonished 
that the Senator from Alabama should be interested in the 
5-minute rule. [Laughter.] I never knew him to be interested 
in it before. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I made the inquiry because the Senate was 
told, a little while ago, that we were under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota about this very decisive vote to which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has referred. The vote apparently was 4 
to 2. I should like to inquire what constitutes a quorum of 
the Committee on Immigration, and how it happens that 4 
to 2 becomes a decisive vote. I appreciate the fact that it is a 
2 to 1 vote; but a quorum of 6 in a committee of 15 seems to 
me a very extraordinary matter. 

Mr. NYE. To whom is the Senator directing his question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I was asking the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. For the information of the Senator, I will state 
that I understand that a quorum of the Committee on Immi- 
gration consists of seven members. Is that correct? 

Mr. REED. If the question is addressed to me, the committee 
does not consist of 15, but of 13; and 7 is a quorum, and 7 
were present. The vote was 4 opposed to the Senator’s reso- 
lution, 2 in favor of it, and 1 not voting. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it seems to me hardly fair 
for my distinguished friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
to refer to a vote of 4 as being so important that the Senator 
from North Dakota is doing a very serious thing in endeavoring 
to bring before the Senate something which four Senators vot- 
ing on a committee decided that the Senate had better not 
have the opportunity of passing upon. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I am 
sure the Senator does not know the fact, or, with his cus- 
tomary fairness, he would have mentioned it, that the vote in 
the last Congress was 7 to 4, which was quite decisive, in our 
judgment, and seemed to be accepted as decisive by the mi- 
nority of the committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; but that was before the President of 
the United States, in a special message, called our attention 
to the necessity for doing a certain thing. Nvidently his 
message had some effect 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr. COPELAND, and Mr. BLACK addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, who has the floor? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am endeavoring to finish the sentence, 
Mr. President. Evidently the Senator from Pennsylvania be- 
lieves that the effect of that one line in the President’s message 
was not great enough to make the difference of a vote in the 
action of the committee in the last Congress and in this Con- 
gress. 


Does the Senator yield; and 
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What I am endeavoring to do is to call attention to the fact 
that four members of the committee have been successful so 
far in preventing the Senate from voting on this important 
measure, and all the Senator from North Dakota is endeavoring 
to do is to give the Senate a chance to say whether the four 
members of the committee who are opposed to the President’s 
position were justified in their attitude that the Senate should 
not be allowed a vote on this. 

Mr. REED. The Senate will have many chances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to express its opinion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I hope so. 

Mr. REED. But as long as I am here it is not going to ex- 
press its opinion without some discussion and explanation of 
what the question is. 

Mr. President, may I have the floor in my own right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wanted to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if he said that this is not a measure that will restrict 
immigration. He made a statement which I think is so inter- 
esting that I believe it should be repeated. What will be the 
effect of the national origins law in relation to restriction of 
immigration as compared with the prevailing law? 

Mr. NYE. I made the statement, Mr. President, that under 
the prevailing law we are admitting immigration quotas from the 
various countries totaling 164,000. Under the national-origins 
clause there would be 153,000 admitted annually. I did not 
say that the national-origins clause would not restrict immi- 
gration. I said it was never intended to be a piece of legislation 
for further restriction than that already had; that that was not 
its principal purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will permit me just one 
further comment, in my judgment the country believes that the 
national origins law is essentially a measure to restrict immi- 
gration, 

Mr. NYE. That is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. And, therefore, I think the statement made 


by the Senator from North Dakota is very significant, and the 
country should know that, so far as restriction is concerned, 
there would be no practical difference between the prevailing 


law and the proposed law. The only difference is that the num- 
bers coming in from certain countries which now have very con- 
siderable quotas would be reduced materially while England 
would have very much larger proportion of immigration. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the fact remains that it does 
further restrict immigration, nevertheless, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. REED. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLACK. There seems to be a good deal of argument be- 
tween the various alien blocs as to which will have the most 
admitted into this country. I have a bill pending before the 
Committee on Immigration which would absolutely restrict all 
foreign immigration in this country for a period of 10 years. 
I would like to know, if we are to have a chance to vote on 
whether there will be more Germans or more Englishmen, 
whether the Senate will also have the privilege of voting to 
restrict all foreign immigration for a period of 10 years? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I can only answer for myself. I 
should say that if the foreign groups who are now agitating so 
effectively against this national-origins clause, are effective in 
controlling the legislation of the American Congress, I for 
myself shall be in favor of the total suppression of all immi- 
gration into the United States until such time as the people of 
this land have learned to think as Americans and not as hyphe- 
nated citizens of some European country, as well as this. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wanted to ask just one question in response 
to the remark I just heard. Whence comes the agitation, I want 
to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania? Who is it who repre- 
sents the hyphenated groups in America? If he is correct in 
his statement, that all of those who want to repeal national 
origins are seeking to repeal because they are influenced by 
foreign groups, who is it that bids them and who is it that 
demands of the Congress to-day that there be a repeal? It is 
your President and mine, the President of the United States and 
the head of the Republican Party, of which the Senator is such 
an ornament, and in which I am such an outcast. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. There is more joy over one sinner saved like the 
Senator from California than over ninety and nine regulars 
like me. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that there will come a time, perhaps not very far in the future, 
when he will be shaking his gory locks at me, and I want to 
make very plain where he stands to-day in his regularity and 
in his following of the President of the United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will bear with me a moment, we 
are having a little family talk on this side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GLASS. I just wanted to break in long enough to under- 
stand whether or not the Senator from California was making 
a plea for Japanese immigration to this country? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; he only follows the President 
sometimes, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; quite so, when the President agrees 
with me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, I think it is worth while remem- 
bering in this connection that this policy of the Congress was 
determined upon by a vote of about 65 to 8 in the Senate back 
in 1924. Both parties rose above politics. It was determined 
as a patriotic American doctrine. I do not remember the exact 
vote, but it was approximately 65 to 8, and that was many 
years before Mr. Hoover had expressed himself upon the subject. 

If anybody has departed from party policy, it is not the Sena- 
tors who to-day maintain the same position they maintained 
in 1924. If there is any irregularity—and irregularity means 
departure from the straight line—we are not departing; we are 
merely remaining consistent. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator mean to say that the 
President of the United States—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If a Senator desires to interrupt, 
he will please address the Chair. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator mean to imply that the 
President of the United States, Mr. Hoover, has departed from 
the principles of the Republican Party when he advocates this 
measure? 

Mr. REED. I do not mean to criticize Mr. Hoover—we 
know there is no profit in that—but I disagree with him very 
ardently and I disagree with him with respect to him; but we 
have studied this question far more than Mr. Hoover ever has 
had an opportunity to study it. He was on the quota board, it 
is said, and he then, in one of the three drafts of the letter of 
transmittal but not in the other two, expressed dissatisfaction 
with this method. He had had no chance to study it then. 
The evidence before our committee shows that the quota board 
could give it no study but a glance at the typewritten report 
of the experts, and the experts who did the studying are con- 
vinced of the soundness and the accuracy and the absence of 
discrimination in this matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Montana further? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to ask another question. 
Some of us on the Committee on Agriculture feel that we have 
studied the agricultural problem much more than the Presi- 
dent of the United States has, but I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania wants us to follow blindly the President 
of the United States with reference to agriculture but does not 
want us to follow him with reference to immigration. 

Mr. REED. I do not remember that the Senator has ever 
had a chance to hear my opinion on the farm bill or on follow- 
ing the President, but I will answer him directly. If Mr. 
Hoover were so great a student of population problems and 
immigration problems as I believe him to be of economics and of 
problems such as the farm problem, I am convinced that he 
would agree with us in this immigration matter, just as I be 
lieve I agree with him in the farm relief matter. 

Mr. HARRIS and Mr. WHEELER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to say that I believe the candidate of 
the Democratic Party supported Mr. Hoover in the national- 
origins matter, but it did not influence me or many others on 
this side, I believe. He had the same view Mr. Hoover had 
and expressed it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we have wasted 15 or 20 minutes 
without the slightest profit. We have talked politics when I 
wanted about five minutes for a chance to explain some of the 
aspects of this problem, which I do not think many of the Sen- 
ators have yet considered. 
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Senators discuss this proposition as if there were involved in 
it some idea of prejudice against the Germans or against the 
Scandinavians. Nothing could be farther from the fact. All of 
us in the Immigration Committee who have taken a stand 
against postponement of the national-origins clause have been 
ready to acknowledge that in all the strains of immigration 
there bas been no more desirable strain than that of the Scan- 
dinavian peoples or of the German peoples. They have made 
excellent immigrants. The effort to arouse among those people 
the idea that in some way we are attacking them to their preju- 
dice as compared with other groups is unfair to them and un- 
fair to us. They are a magnificent strain and. they are entitled 
to their full proportionate share of the immigration into this 
country. But certainly they are not entitled to more. 

We talk English to-day in the American Senate because the 
ancestors of the predominant number of Americans talked Eng- 
lish, because they came from Great Britain. Is it not then 
rather absurd to try to defend an immigration basis such as the 
1890 foreign-born basis, which gives the Germans almost twice 
as much out of cach year’s immigration as have the British? 
What possible justification can there be for giving to Germany 
31 per cent of the total quotas of immigration when in their 
own publications, their own studies of the German element in 
the United States, they claim to have been the origin of but 17 
per cent of our population? What justification could there be 
for such a disparity as that? 

The same is true of the Irish. To put it in a way that seems 
to me rather vivid, do Senators realize that at the present time 
out of every million persons in Ireland 9,609 of that million can 
come to the United States every year, while if you cross the 
channel to England, Wales, or Scotland only 752 persons out of 
a million can come to the United States every year? The Irish- 
man in Ireland to-day under the 1890 basis has twelve times the 
chance of migrating to America that is possessed by his brother 
across the channel in England, Wales, or Scotland. Why should 
that be? I do not know, nor has anyone yet suggested an ex- 
planation. The President does not. The antagonists. of the 
national-origins plan suggest no explanation for those dispari- 
ties. One wonders why Congress ever adopted such a basis in 
the beginning. 

The answer to that is, that when immigration restriction 
was first determined upon, some rule of thumb had to be 
adopted to apportion these quotas among the different countries. 
It had to be done quickly. The first act was passed in May, 
1921, and it was determined then, with very short debate, that 
quotas should be fixed at 3 per cent of the number of foreign 
born in the country as shown in the census of 1910. That is to 
say, if the 1910 census showed a million people residents of the 
United States as having been born in Italy, then the annual 
migration from Italy should be 30,000, 

When we came to enact a permanent law in 1924 the de- 
sign was primarily to reduce the aggregate of immigration. It 
was evidelit that we were getting too many people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 2 o’clock p. m.). The Senator 
will suspend. The resolution will go to the calendar, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will proceed. 

Mr. REED. It was decided then that, primarily for the 
purpose of cutting down the aggregate inflow, but secondarily 
to get a better balance between the northern and southern 
Europe, we would base it on the 1890 census, which was taken 
before the sudden outflow of immigrants from southeastern 
Europe. It seemed to be more in accordance with the compo- 


sition of the American population to take 1890 than to take | 


1910. But it was an artificial thing to go away back to a 
census then 34 years old, and it was taken only for want of 
something better. It was frankly adopted only as a temporary 
expedient. 

In that original act of 1924 for a permanent policy of the 
United States for all of the years to come it was provided that 
after three or four years to be spent on a study of those quotas 
under the national-origins plan, the national origins should be 
the permanent basis of apportioning immigration for all the 
years indefinitely into the future. Why was that fair? If 
we base immigration on the 1890 census, the foreign born only, 
obviously, we disregard everyone of us and people like us. 
Should it be based on the composition of a migration of the 
foreign born, half of whom were not even naturalized? Half 
of those people at the time that census was taken were not even 
American citizens. They were temporary lodgers within our 
borders. That method ignored all of the present-day descend- 
ants of the men who settled this country, all of the descendants 
of the men who fought the Revolutionary War, who built up the 
Government in the system that it now has, all of the men who 
fought so bravely on both sides of the Civil War—all of them 
and their descendants were ignored, 
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Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

The VICE PRHWSIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. Is it not a fact that the question of the 
adhesion of Pennsylvania to the cause of the Revolution was 
developed in a political contest, in which the Germans outvoted 
the English-speaking Quakers and turned Pennsylvania to the 
Revolutionary cause? 

Mr. REED. I frankly confess that I do not know. It may 
be so, but I can not see that it has anything to do with this 
present question. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator was speaking about the English 
having done it all, giving the others very little credit. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator would condescend to listen to me 
for a moment 

Mr. NORBECK. I have been listening to the Senator for 
about a year on this question, 

Mr. REED. He would have understood that my protest is 
based just as much on the disregard of those Germans of Penn- 
sylvania as the British of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NORBECK. But the Senator is trying to keep the—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT (rapping for order). Senators desir- 
ing to interrupt must first address the Chair. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. I think the effect of the Senator’s attitude is 
to keep other Germans from coming to Pennsylvania, because 
the English were superior in their attitude or did something 
more than somebody else for the cause of the Revolution. 

Mr. REED. Now I am perfectly certain the Senator has 
never listened to me. [Laughter in the galleries.] 
The VICE PRESIDENT (rapping for order). 

the galleries must be in order. 

Mr. REED. In all the discussion that has taken place on 
this question I have expressly disavowed and those who agree 
with me on this question have disavowed any effort to compare 
races, to pretend that one stock is any better than another. 
All I do say is that the people of our time who are descended 
from the British and the Germans that lived in America back 
in colonial days are as much entitled to recognition as the most 
recently arrived unnaturalized Greek, and that is what the Sen- 
ator would not give us. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GLENN. A few moments ago, as I understood the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, in emphasizing the importance of this 
problem, he said that he did not prepose to allow a matter of 
this supreme importance to be decided without full discussion, 
a matter which I understood him to say would fill our jails, 
our insane asylums, and our poorhouses, or words to that 
effect. Now, he has paid a tribute to the Scandinavian people 
and the German people; and now says that he does not desire 
to discriminate between any of the racial groups. 

Mr. REED. That is right. 

Mr. GLENN. May I inquire to what groups he referred as 
being those which would fill our jails with criminals, our poor- 
houses with paupers, and our insane asylums with the mentally 
deficient? 

Mr. REED. I am very giad to answer that directly. I spoke 
of conditions obtaining in southern California where it is an 
acknowledged fact that the proportion of Mexicans diseased, 
insane, and paupers is far beyond their proportion in the popu- 
lation of that community. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Then the Senator did not have any reference to 
any people who will be affected by the national-origins clause? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I did. I am coming to that in a moment. 
I see what the Senator is trying to get at and I am going to 
meet him quite halfway. . 

For a long time before the war broke out in Europe this 
country was the trash basket of Burope. We were sent thou- 
sands of immigrants who were excused from penitentiary sen- 
tences on condition that they would emigrate to America. We 
got the trash of the Mediterranean, all that Levantine stock 


Occupants of 


| that churns around through there and doves not know what its 


own ancestry is. It came here in large numbers from Syria 
and the Turkish Provinces and from different countries of the 
Balkan peninsula and from all that part of southeastern 
Europe. If that process had kept on, Americans would not 
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much longer have been speaking English, would not much longer 
have continued with a democratic government. 

That is not a fanciful saying. The fact is that it has taken 
our ancestors and us centuries to learn how to govern ourselves 
even as badly as we do it to-day. How can anyone expect an 
Arab, who has lived under some patriarchal government where 
he did not even dure whisper his views, to come over here and 
participate intelligently in the American processes of democ- 
racy? That is not fanciful, I say. We have only to look at 
some of our big cities to see how that population tends to govern 
itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Speaking about the Levantine 
Provinees, and taking Syria for instance, what would be the 
difference so far as immigrants from that country were con- 
cerned as between the national origins and the other plan? 

Mr. REED. I have not the figures for the moment, but I do 
not think there is any difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How pertinent is the discussion of 
the Senator on the question before us as to the character of the 
people who come from those countries? 

Mr. REED. It is very pertinent when we recall the fact that 
down until immigration was stopped in 1921 we were getting 
population of that sort very fast, indeed, and I am trying to 
show the necessity of restrictive immigration. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose we all agree on that. 

Mr. REED. I hope we do. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. EDG. The present discussion of the Senator relates 
entirely to the period which precedes 1921, does it not? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Since the restrictive act of 1921 was passed has 
the Senator observed any such condition as he is now describing 
as having existed before the war? 

Mr. REED. I have not observed immigration coming in such 
numbers. 

Mr. EDGE. Or that type of immigration which was generally 
unresponsive to our institutions? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I have noticed lots of it. 

Mr. EDGE. Is not that entirely a matter then, or to a great 
extent at least, in the hands of the United States consuls abroad 
who first must be satisfied before any immigrant can come even 
under the 3 per cent or 2 per cent quota? 

Mr. REED. I think the quality of immigration since 1921 is 
vastly better than it was before that time. I think it is very 
much better since 1924 than it was before that time. But what 
I say is that it was perfectly obvious that the flow of immigra- 
tion had to be restricted. Suppose we agree on that point. The 
next question was, How are we going to apportion these quotas? 

Obviously, if the limited number that was to be admitted was 
to be apportioned fairly, so much nrore likely was our restrictive 
policy to continue. Equally obviously if we divided it unfairly 
in the aggregate, then so much greater was the danger that our 
restrictive policy could not last. There had to be an absence of 
discrimination in order to insure that the immigration law 
would last. We sought then to find some method by which dis- 
crimination could be avoided. 


decided that we would base the quota ultimately on the national 
origins of the entire population of the United States in the very 
latest census, which was 1920. 


that is highly fair, that it is not open to criticism if it can be 
done. His objections seem to go solely to the practicability of it. 

Mr. NYE. And the accuracy. 

Mr. REED. And he admits, as I understand him, that it is 
not fair to disregard us if it is possible to include us, that it is 
not fair to base our quotas on recent unnaturalized arrivals. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GotpsporoueH in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from | 


North Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I had no desire to carry on beyond the morning 
hour in this nratter, but I wish the Senator would make it more 
clear than he has just how national origins is going to give us 
a cleaner population, an immigration that is devoid of the 
degree of disease and degeneracy that now exists. He told me 
some time ago he was going to do that, I wish he would do it 
at this time. 
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as a temporary expedient only, but after lengthy debate we | 


If that can be done, I under- | 
stand the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] to admit that | 
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Mr. REED. In so far as we shut off the 


I have done it. 


admission of paupers, the pauper labor of Europe, just so far 
we bettered our social conditions through the United States, 
and national origins, which admits fewer than the 1890 basis, 
closes the throttle just that much further. 

The Senator feels that is an answer to my ques- 


Mr. NYE. 
tion? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I did not mean to speak as 
long as I have, but perhaps the questions are partly responsible 
for it. I shall conclude as quickly as I ean. 

Back in 1910 our Census Bureau made a very careful 
analysis of the colonial stock of the United States and their 
descendants. That study was made long before immigration 
restrictions became an acute question. When the national- 
origins plan was adopted it was immediately recognized that 
part of the calculation could be absolutely exact and part of 
it involved a research. There were four groups into which all 
our citizens fell, as follows: 

First, the foreign born reported in the 1920 census; that 
was reported in terms of postwar geography and was absolutely 
accurate, as far as a census could be. 

Then came the next group, the children of foreign-born, or 
persons having one or more parents born abroad. That group 
necessarily was reported in terms of pre-war geography and 
involved some calculation to apportion it between the postwar 
countries, 

Then came the third group, the descendants of immigrants 
since the colonial period, descendants in the third degree— 
grandchildren or later. That had to be treated in the same 
way, because the immigration statistics were, of course, in 
pre-war geographical terms. One-fourth, and only one-fourth, 
came of colonial stock; and there the same kind of study that 
had been made as of 1910 had to be applied in order to 
ascertain the national origins. 

It is claimed by some of the critics that the national- 
origins plan is inaccurate. I think if the Senators have fol- 
lowed me, they will see that as to the first three of those 
classes it is at least as accurate as the 1890 census basis. 
The 1890 basis is wholly inaccurate because it is naturally 
in terms of pre-war geography. We can not resort to the 
1890 census to find out the quota of Yugoslavia. There was 
not then any Yugoslavia, nor was there any Czechoslovakia, 
nor any Estonia, nor any Finland. Those who insist on a 
plan whose whole basis rests on a pre-war census which has 
to be guessed at in order to apply it to postwar countries 
talk of inaccuracy. 

That is true also of two of the groups under the national- 
origins plan, affecting the children of foreign born, the de 
scendants of those who arrived since colonial days; it is no more 
accurate than is the 1890 basis as to those two groups; it is no 
more and no less accurate in that respect; the two systems are 
on a par there, but as to the foreign born who are here to-day, 
the millions of residents in this country who were born abroad, 
it is more accurate than the other method, because it is in terms 
of postwar geography. So when it is said that the national- 
origins scheme is all based on the 1790 census, please remember 
that only one-fourth of the calculations of national origins goes 
back to colonial days, and therefore has to have resort to 1790. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that the resolution has 
gone to the calendar, I do not feel called upon to discuss it at 
any further length, but—— 

Mr. HEFLIN rose. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Alabama will bear with me 
a moment, I desire to say that if any Senator cares to pursue 
the subject further or to obtain the expression of opinion of the 
best students of this subject we have in America, he will find 
them in the report of the hearings before the Immigration Com- 
mittee in the last Congress, all printed in one volume, where 
they may be easily and rather speedily read. I think Senators 
will find it worth while to refer to the record of those hearings. 


INTERFERENCE WITH SENATOR HEFLIN’S RIGHTS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I agree very heartily with 
practically everything the Senator from Pennsylvania has said 
about the need for continued restriction of immigration. I re 
cently had an experience with some of these recently arrived 
foreigners when they were trying to suppress free speech in 
Massachusetts. Some Senators here seem now to be greatly con- 
cerned about them; they seem to be afraid they will wound 
their feelings if they declare here in favor of the Constitution 
of the United States and profess friendship for the institutions 
of free speech and peaceful assembly. 

Doctor Lowell, the great poet of New England, was once 
asked, “ How long will the American Republic live?” He said, 
“ Just so long as it is true to the principles upon which it was 
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founded.” 
said: 


Mr. President, that is true. Abraham Lincoln once 
It will be no child’s play to prevent the principles of Jefferson from 
perishing from the earth, 


“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” It is the sworn 
duty of every Senator to protect and safeguard in every way 
possible the constitutional guaranties of free speech and peace- 
ful assembly—the two bulwarks that will preserve our liberties 
when a free press ceases to be. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr, Bora] is opposing the resolu- 
tion which I have introduced calling upon the Senate to declare 
its support of the institutions of free speech and peaceful 
assembly and to declare its condemnation of a group of for- 
eigners, mixed with those who have been here a little longer, 
for attempting to assault and assassinate a United States Sena- 
tor. I am going to repeat that the opposition to this resolution 
is the most remarkable display of un-American spirit and fear 
of Roman Catholicism that I have ever witnessed in this body 
or in any other body in which I have served, and I have served 
in the legislature of my State, I have served in the House of 
Representatives, and I have also been a Member of this body for 
eight years. 

This morning I asked one of the Government employees to 
look up the resolutions introduced by the Senator from Idaho, 
and it is an interesting batch. The Senate has passed, as I 
suid the other day, resolutions covering nearly every subject 
under the sun. I am going to have looked up all resolutions 
introduced by Senators and voted on and those not voted on 
by the Senate during the last 25 years; I am going to compile 
them for the benefit of the American people who wish to know 
the real reason for the opposition to my resolution. It will help 
the people back in the States to know how flimsy and feeble is 
the excuse given by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] for opposing a reso- 
lution that proclaims the doctrine that the right of free speech 
and peaceful assembly must be preserved. 

I have found one resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Idaho, in which he called on the Secretary of State to lay facts 
before the Senate “ with reference to the charge made that a 
noted American correspondent of the New York Herald, William 
TT. Ellis, is now detained, if not actually restrained of his lib- 
erty, by the British authorities at Cairo, Egypt.” The Senator 
from Idaho is willing to reach out his strong, long distance, 
protecting arm to rescue a New York newspaper man who has 
gone abroad, because somebody is interfering with his rights as 
an American citizen in a foreign country, but he is not willing 
to have the Senate express condemnation of those who have 
recently interfered with American citizens’ rights here at home, 
and not willing to have the Senate express condemnation of 
those who assaulted a citizen and Senator here in his own 
country. 

Further, the resolutions asked for the facts “ with reference 
to the charge that the American consul general and other Amer- 
ican consular officials at Cairo have connived with the British 
authorities in depriving or denying said Ellis of his rights and 
privileges as an American citizen.” 

Here is an instance where a Senator is demanding that the 
Senate pass his resolution for the protection of a New York 
newspaperman’s rights as an American citizen in a foreign 
country—and I concur in it—but that same Senator is opposed 
to having the same Senate demand protection for the rights of 
American citizens here at home. I have urged the passage of 
the resolution mainly in the hope that it would help to prevent 
such occurrences in the future and that it may be a stern warn- 
ing to those who seek to kill public men in America for speaking 
their honest beliefs, as they have killed them in Mexico, as they 
killed Obregon, and as they sought to kill the present President 
of Mexico. 

Again I read from the Borah resolution. The Senator from 
Idaho wanted to know “the facts with reference to the refusal 
of the British Government to permit said William Ellis to visit 
Syria and Palestine, and the reasons for such refusal.” 

The Senator did not want this man traveling abroad to even 
be inconvenienced or disturbed in any way; he demanded sena- 
torial action immediately upon the matter. Again I say I am 
in agreement with him, but how can the Senator reconcile his 
attitude in asking the Senate of the United States then to in- 
quire into the treatment of an American citizen in a foreign land 
when he opposes a resolution now which seeks to condemn a mob 
for molesting, exciting, frightening, and terrorizing American 
citizens—men and women—in Massachusetts where a United 
States Senator was delivering a public address? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘The Senator has said on at least three occa- 
sions in discussing the resolution he is now talking about that 
all he wanted was a yote. If the Senator will now give me an 
opportunity, I will ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be laid aside in order that the Senate may take a 
vote immediately on his resolution. Will the Senator agree 
to that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. WATSON. 
now? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this is such a grave question 
and one of such far-reaching importance that I feel that cer- 
tain other things should be said, since things have taken the 
turn they have here, before a vote is taken. The Roman plan 
and purpose to prevent free speech and peaceful assembly in 
the United States goes to the very vitals of this Government. 
It has been rumored around, and the rumor has been conveyed 
to me, that the Senate is going to vote down this resolution; 
that that is the present intention; that on the other side there 
will probably be a rather large vote against it, and I learn that 
there will be some over here who are going to vote with you 
who oppose this resolution. So in order that the people back 
home in every State may know just what is going on here and 
just what influence it is that is prompting and pressing oppo- 
sition to my resolution, I feel that I should say a few things 
that the people who love this Government need to know. 

The people are entitled to know how every Senator stands 
regarding American rights and liberties, and I am going to ask 
for a roll call on the resolution, and whether the Senate gives 
me a roll call or not, I am going to print in the Recorp the 
names of those who vote for and against it. It will be a menr- 
orable roll call, Senators! I have here a list of Senators by 
States. The American people are entitled to know and they are 
going to know about this matier, Senators. I am not appealing 
to you to do this for me personally because I would like to sue- 
ceed in passing the resolution that I introduced. That is not 
my object at all. I have presented this matter to the Senate 
from a sense of patriotic duty and I never dreamed that any- 
body would be afraid to vote for it because the facts disclosed 
that those who interfered with free speech and peaceful assem- 
bly and sought to assassinate a Senator were-Roman Catholics. 
I am seeking to make it so unpopular and despicable for any- 
body to attack the American citizen’s right of free speech and 
peaceful assembly that nobody will dare to do it hereafter. It 
is best for the Catholics, it is best for the Protestants, and for 
the Jews, and everybody else, that my resolution shouid be 
adopted, because it announces an American doctrine fair and 
just to all real Americans. 

If the Roman Catholics in America, those who are fighting 
my resolution in this body, those who are appealing to Senators 
to defeat it, if they continue in the course they are now follow- 
ing—of interfering with the American right of free speech and 
peaceful assembly—mark my words—the day is not far distant 
when in a spirit of retaliation no Roman Catholic would be per- 
mitted to speak in many Protestant communities in America. I 
do not want to see such a day come. I would regret very much 
to see it; but Protestants and Jews are not going to permit the 
Roman Catholics in the United States to destroy free speech 
and peaceful assembly. They would be poltroons and cowards 
if they did. 

Suppose the Senate shall not adopt my resolution, that is not 
going to deter me; I am going to continue to speak what I be- 
lieve is right and necessary to warn people of the dangers that 
threaten this Government, as I warned them at Brockton, Mass. 

What may I do and what are the self-respecting and courage- 
ous Protestant American citizens to do when they want to 
invite a Protestant speaker to come and address them? Roman 
Catholics invite Roman Catholic speakers and nobody interferes 
with them. Would the Senator from Idaho and the Senator 
from Indiana want me and the people to provide an armed 
guard for protection against those Roman Catholics who might 
disturb free speech and peaceful assembly and make an assault 
upon me? Is that the course of conduct these Senators and 
their friends would have us pursue? 

Mr. President, I assert that the American citizen in his own 
right bas a right to protect his rights. He has a right to 
prevent people from denying him his constitutional rights; 
and I have the right, without asking any Roman Catholic or 
anybody else, to go anywhere under the American flag to speak 
upon questions that affect the welfare of my country. This 
is not Spain, and this is not Italy; but we have some of the 
same tactics here that they have in Italy. Mussolini’s tactics 


I am going to do that in a few moments. 
Would not the Senator be willing to do it 
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are being employed here. Mussolini’s Roman Catholic Fascist 
organization is taking hold and growing throughout the coun- 
try. Mussolini has followers who have sworn allegiance to 
him above everything else. The brutal and murderous tactics 
that destroyed liberty in Italy are now being employed here. 

Mr. President, the Constitution of the United States—and I 
especially invite the attention of the Senator from Idaho to 
this—provides: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble. 


Mr. President, I have brought to the attention of the Senate 
a concrete example of an instance heralded all over the land 
by the press where a Member of this body was delivering a 
public address on “the dangers that threaten the American 
Government,” where a Roman mob assembled outside the hall 
before he spoke—not one of them went inside—offended and 
annoyed the speaker and the people there and hurled insulting 
epithets at the speaker as he walked from the automobile to the 
hall. I had something to say about that un-American and 
cowardly conduct outside. When I came out of the hall this same 
group of Romanists who had waited two hours to assault a 
Senator who had spoken under the provision of the Constitution 
that gave him a right to speak, and annoyed people who had 
assembled as they had a right to assemble, this disturbance and 
attack occurred. 

The Constitution says you can not do that and get away with 
it; and the Senate, whose duty it is in part to preserve the 
Constitution in its integrity, and to be ready at all times to 
denounce any attack upon the constitutional right of a citizen 
anywhere, is asked to express its condemnation of the inter- 
ference with free speech and peaceful assembly and express its 
regret that an attempt was made to assault a Member of this 
body. How mean, measly, and cowardly it seems to me for 
any American Senator to oppose a resolution like that! What 
are we coming to in this body I ask again? 

Is American liberty to be secretly and slowly put to death by 


the blighting and deadly touch of arrogant Romanism? Mr. 
President, here is another provision of the Constitution. That 


great charter and square and compass of our liberty seems to 
have been entirely forgotten by some Senators. Amendment IV: 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons * * * 
shall not be violated, 


The people had a right to assemble at Brockton, Mass. I had 
a right as an American citizen and Senator to speak to them 
without asking permission of any Roman Catholic there. An 
attempt was made to assault me. Women were frightened and 
fled from this local and foreign mob. A policeman was injured. 
Now, Senators, North and South, you have the facts before you, 
and they are in this Recorp, and other things will be said 
about it many times unless you settle this question in the Ameri- 
can way. It is a serious situation. This is the first time this 
question has ever been presented in such a distinct and concrete 
form in the Senate when the Senator from Idaho has taken it 
upon himself to defend the Romanist side. 

The Senator from Idaho said in substance the other day, if 
I understood him aright, that Senators could not vote for this 
resolution without taking sides with me on the position that I 
have taken upon the political activities of certain Roman 
Catholics against our great American Government. Let me ask 
him what side he will take if he votes against this resolution 
in its present form? 

Mr. President, I believe that it is generally known here those 
belonging to the group that assaulted me do not want this reso- 
lution passed, They ought to be the first to condemn it. Is 
there anything un-American in it? Not a thing. Does it not 
say that free speech should be preserved? Yes. Does it not 
say that the right of peaceful assembly should and must be 
protected and preserved? Yes. Does it not say that you have 
heard with regret of an assault made upon a United States 
Senator for speaking in behalf of his country? Yes. And then 
does it not say that you disapprove and condemn that assault? 
Yes; and yet Senators stand up here and say, “I can not afford 
to vote for that.” Well, why—why can you not? The Senator 
from Idaho said it was out of the line of the Senate’s business; 
but here is a newspaper man that he follows up with a resolu- 
tion away over in Cairo, Egypt. 

This boy wanted to go to Palestine and Syria, and the Sen- 
ator called on the Secretary of State and asked the Senate to 
help him make them stand out of that boy’s way and let him 
go on on his pleasure trip. But when a Senator of the United 
States goes out to make a speech upon the invitation of Ameri- 
can citizens here at home and an attempt is made to assassinate 
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him and he ealls on the body in which he serves to condemf{ 
that act the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Indiana 
lead an onslaught against it! 

Mr. President, after this unfortunate and terrible thing had 
occurred a group of fine citizens—one a brave, fine, ex-service 
man, with a splendid record overseas—asked me if there was 
not some way in which we could get some public expression 
in the way of condemnation of such conduct. He said, “ Trouble 
is going to arise at one of these meetings some time if this keeps 
up.” He said, “The man whose wife stood up there and hollered 
at you, ‘ Long live the Pope’ and ‘ We don’t need but one religion 
in the United States, and that is the Roman Catholic re 
ligion’”—he said, “I did not like the looks of her husband 
standing there with both hands in his pockets.” He suid, “ Did 
you notice that he had both hands in his pockets?” I said, 
“Yes.” He said, “He never would have gotten one of them 
out. I would have attended to that.” 

There you have it; and he would have, no doubt, and he 
ought to have, killed this man if he had tried to kill me. Why 
not? Would not a Protestant American have a right to defend 
himself when he was doing his duty as he saw it and doing 
what he had a right to do as an American citizen and Senator? 
I kept my eye on him; and this Army officer, a brave, upstand- 
ing American and a fine man and, like George Washington, was 
a master Mason, said, “ He never would have drawn any pistol 
out on you, Senator.” And he said, “ This is the most outrageous 
thing I have ever witnessed. Is there not some way to get a 
public expression against such conduct and to repudiate this 
un-American act here in our country?” 

That is how I came to think about bringing this matter to 
the attention of the Senate. I said, “ Yes; I think I will bring 
it to the attention of the Senate,” and I did so; and then these 
Roman priests, with their collars turned around [laughter], 
commenced swarming about these corridors of the Capitol. Oh, 
they were very active around here—and many of those who 
are giving us trouble are foreign priests. You know, there is 
where our trouble is coming from, most of it—these priests and 
nuns that are imported, coming in from foreign countries. They 
are brought in here, and they have not the American view- 
point; they have the foreign viewpoint. They have, in the 
main, the Roman, Italian, viewpoint, and some of them are the 
deadly enemies of American ideals and institutions. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” They have been busy around the 
Senate Office Building also. I saw three coming out of there 
the other day. Oh, no; they do not want this resolution passed. 
They said, “ We are going to punish Herrin and lead him to 
a terrible defeat now.” 

Yes; old Haman once erected a scaffold on which to hang 
Mordecai, and when the hanging took place it was Haman who 
was hanged. Esther had trouble in presenting her cause to the 
king, just as I am having trouble here presenting the cause of 
my country. They told her that it was dangerous to go in to 
the king if he did not invite her to broach this subject; but 
finally she said, “ My people’s rights and liberties are at stake. 
I will go, and if I perish, I perish.” Her people were saved. 
Mordecai was not hanged. It was Haman that was hanged. 

Now, I want to relieve the mind of the Senator from Idaho 
of the idea that the question of religious liberty is concerned in 
this matter from his standpoint. I refuse to hide behind 
that plea. I am for religious liberty. I am for the religious 
liberty that Jefferson fought for. I do not want religious 
liberty interfered with. I have said here and I have said else- 
where, everywhere I have spoken, that I would not disturb the 
Roman Catholic in his right to worship as he chooses; but dis- 
turbing free speech in America is not a part of his religious 
liberty. That is dangerous political action against my Gov- 
ernment’s principles and her citizens’ rights and liberties. His 
attempt to destroy the right of peaceful assembly does not inter- 
fere with his approaching the throne of grace. I repeat I am 
in fayor of religious liberty. 

When the Senator says we are not far removed from the 
thumbscrew and the rack and all that, I reply that we are 
going to come back to them unless such things as I am com- 
plaining of here is stopped. 

If trouble comes upon these Roman Catholics, they wil! bring 
it on themselves—20,000,000 of them out of 120,000,000 of people, 
and those doing the devilment, thick-headed foreign priests, 
most of them. There are some good priests among them, I am 
told. But none of them, so far as I know, have ever condemned 
the Roman attacks upon our American institutions. I want 
the Catholics themselves to get the truth about this ques- 
tion. The Roman priests and nuns are not going to give it to 
them. The young newspaper man, where I spoke that night 
in Massachusetts, a Catholic, told the old newspaper reporter 
that I had “ opened his eyes,” and that he was sorry that many 
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St the things I said about dangerous Roman activities here 
were true; and when I rise up to call attention to these things 
the only leg the Senator from Idaho has left to stand on is that 
which rests on the shifting sands of the old threadbare cry 
of Catholic leaders of “intolerance,” and he seeks to excuse 
his action by seeking to hide behind a plea for religious liberty. 
That subject I will talk to you about later. 

Religious liberty! It was because they hounded various re- 
ligious groups down in Virginia in the old days that Jefferson 
went to the rescue. People could not meet in their churches and 
have a discussion about their plan of salvation and their hope 
of eternal rest. They were molested by people who gathered 
around the church and who finally went in and disturbed them 
just like they did up here when they interfered with free speech 
and peaceful assembly where a United States Senator was 
speaking in behalf of religious liberty. It is a parallel case. 
The Senator was unfortunate in referring to that. I stand with 
Jefferson upon that, and I stand with him on another thing, and 
I invite the Senator’s attention to that—equal rights to all, and 
special privileges to none. I want this constitutional provision 
in behalf of free speech and peaceful assembly invoked for the 
Protestant, for the Jew, and for the Catholic. Would the Sena- 
tor favor giving special privilege to interfere with these rights to 
the Roman Catholic? Would he let him violate free speech and 
peaceful assembly, but not the Protestant and Jew? 

The Constitution says that Congress shall make no law that 
will disturb or abridge free speech and peaceful assembly. 
Yet a Roman Catholic group, a mob, is permitted to disturb and 
abridge the right of peaceful assembly. The Constitution will 
not even let Congress do it. Can an outsider, an outlaw, a 
would-be assassin, do it and get away with it? That seems to 
be the program of some of you here. 

Mr. President, here is the oath every Senator takes when he 
comes into this body: 

I do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the same— 


True faith and true allegiance !— 


That I take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion— 


Are some trying to evade it now?— 


and that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office on 
which I am about to enter; so help me God, 


Then when a resolution comes before us reciting that it is 
the duty of the Senate to stand firm at all times in the promo- 
tion and protection of the American citizen’s right of free speech 
and peaceable assembly, some Senators balk and back up and 
think they will get away with it. But not so. The Protestant 
people back home are gradually getting their eyes open and 
they are going to let you know it soon. You have not begun 
this fight with me. It is now in its incipient stage. Unless I 
am murdered I will continue this fight. How would some of 
you who are afraid to vote in favor of my resolution want me 
to act if our places were reversed; and I am speaking to those 
on both sides; I am no respecter of persons in this, because I 
can not understand how any big, broad, brave American 
would hesitate a minute to vote for a measure of this kind. 
How many of you think I would hesitate a minute if this had 
happened to any Republican on the other side? If you had 
brought a resolution in here, I would have made a speech in 
favor of it, and I would have helped you put it through. 

It is a great American principle, Senators. I can not under- 
stand yeur attitude. Some of the newspaper boys say you are 
playing politics with the dearest rights and liberties that ever 
came to mortal man. 


Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget! 


It is an awful and a dreadful thingif you are playing politics. 
Are you trying to stand from under some of the things asserted 
in the campaign last year. They want to make you apologize 
for the fight you made in the campaign last year. As Ameri- 
cans, you had a right to make any clean campaign you wanted 
to make, and I presume that some of you now vividly recall 
that that same group tried to tell you and to force you at head- 
quarters to make the fight along the lines they wanted you to 
make it on. You know that is true. They used to give out 
statements that you had better repudiate somebody’s speech 
here and yonder, That went on all through the campaign. 

Listen! That is not a circumstance to what will happen in 
the campaign of 1932. They are bent on controlling the United 
States. In saying that I am not guilty of religious prejudice, 
I am going to show you the reason why I am not and why the 
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intelligent Protestant American is not for a Roman Catholic 
for President of the United States. 

It is not simply because he has a religion different from ours, 
not at all, because I do not care what a man’s religion is. That 
is for him to decide. But I am going to give you some of the 
reasons. It is because the real, 100 per cent Roman Catholic 
does not believe in the American Constitution, strictly con- 
strued, as we understand it. Why do I say that? Roman 
Catholic priests will not allow Catholics to attend divine service 
in other churches. I am giving you facts. Is there any re- 
ligious freedom in that? I have a right to go to any church 
I want to go to. But the Roman Catholic is forbidden to go to 
other churches than the Catholic Church. 

What are some of the other reasons? If a Protestant man 
marries a Catholic woman, unless a priest performs the cere- 
many, and they agree to rear their children in the Catholic 
faith, the priests hold the marriage illegal and that they are 
living together in adultery. Is that true or not? I have a 
case right here, tried in Virginia a few months ago, where 
that very question was tried and settled as I am telling it to 
you now. Judge Chichester of the supreme court rendered the 
decision down there. 

An instance has been given me by a distinguished citizen of 
this city about a former ambassador and his wife and daughter 
in France. A Roman Catholic Russian count married the 
daughter. They got a special dispensation from the Roman 
Catholic bishop, and the Episcopal father and mother of the 
daughter and the Episcopal daughter wanted the ceremony per- 
formed also in the Episcopal Church, but the Catholic bishop 
announced that he would annul the dispensation and that there 
would be no marriage if that were done. The father and mother 
permitted it to go on; they were married in the Catholic Church, 
and agreed to rear the children in the Catholic Church, children 
yet unborn. 

Talk about freedom of religion! There is no freedom of reli- 
gion in that! They bind the offspring before they see the light 
of day. They bring them into bondage under one faith, without 
ever having the right to exercise what the Constitution gives, 
the right of religious freedom to join any church they choose to 
join, 

This* American Protestant ambassador and his wife declined 
to attend the marriage ceremony, and that is what happened 
with an American representative in France, 

This same distinguished gentleman—he gave me this infor- 
mation yesterday—said that when Rear Admiral Sigsbee died 
the Roman Catholic chaplain on the ship with him years before 
was in New York when they brought the admiral’s body back 
there and held ceremonies over him in the Episcopal Church 
and a newspaper reported among those present at the ceremon- 
ies this particular Catholic priest, then a Roman bishop, I 
believe. He wrote a story and had it printed in the papers the 
next day denying that he went into the church, but said he 
came here to the admiral’s funeral in Arlington, out in the open, 
but did not go into the Episcopal Church at New York, the 
admiral’s church. Senators, this situation ought to give you a 
little bit of light. There was a Catholic priest, or bishop, who 
had been chaplain with this dead naval officer of Amertca, and 
when they took the body of this deceased American admiral to 
his own church, to conduct religious ceremonies over him, this 
chaplain did not go in there. The papers said he was there, and 
he issued a statement denying it so that other Catholics might 
see that he was not there. That is in America, this glorious, 
God-given land of liberty! 

What else? A Catholic soldier fights beside a Protestant sol- 
dier, the Protestant soldier is killed, and that Catholic boy is 
not permitted to go to the Protestant. church where ceremonies 
are held for that boy, and participate in any of the religious 
ceremonies over his dead body before he is buried. If I am 
wrong, somebody correct me. He can not even join in singing 
a song. He can not even pray in another church in the pres- 
ence of the lifeless form of his dead Protestant comrade. Then 
talk about religious freedom in the United States! 

That is not all. They interfere with free press everywhere. 
Senators know it. I have heard them talk privately in the 
cloakroom. They talk about how hostile and intolerant and 
bigoted that bunch is when Protestantism and Romanism clash. 
I was talking to a newspaper boy not long ago—I do not want 
his name to get to them, because if it did, they would make him 
lose his job in 30 days if they had the power. He said— 


Senator, there is all the difference in the world in writing a story 
about a Catholic and a Protestant or a Jew. You are given unlimited 
range if it is about a Protestant or a Jew, but if it is about a Catholic, 
they tell you to be very careful what you say. You know how that 
crowd is, 
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Let me tell you a thing one of them told me. He said he 
got a story on a priest, but he did not tell his boss he was a 
priest when he first asked him about the story. About 12 
o’clock at night one of the managers of the paper phoned down 
and said, “ Have you got anything?” He said, “ Yes; I have a 
dandy story on a preacher who is guilty of a very heinous crime 
with a girl in this community.” He said, “Good! Go to it.” 
He said, “I think I can give you a good headline for that. Say 
‘Another Parson Caught.’” He told him a little more about it. 
He said, “ Who is this bird, anyhow?” He said, “ He is Father 
o’ Something,” or words to that effect. He said, “Oh, heli! 
Kill it! Kill it!” He said, “ We never published a line of that 
story.” But when they thought it was a Protestant preacher, 
they said, ‘‘Go to it, and put in the headline ‘Another Parson 
Caught.’ ” 

That is not all, Senators. Free speech? I went to Ridgeway, 
Pa., to deliver an address on the Mexican situation when I was 
fighting in the Senate to prevent the passage of a resolution that 
was headed for this body from the House to sever diplomatic 
relations with Mexico, a resolution introduced by a Roman Cath- 
olic Congressman from Tammany, a Mr. BoyLan. I was in- 
vited up there to speak. Some patriotic citizen put up the 
money for the theater, $150; he showed me the receipt. They 
got the theater where I was to speak Friday night. The theater 
people put the notice among their advertisements: 

Show Monday night, Tuesday night, Wednesday night, Thursday night, 
but Friday night Senator H&FLIN will lecture on the Mexican situation. 


When those signs went around the town in the street cars, in 
the newspapers, and in circulars, a priest, with a certain Knight 
of Columbus, went down, and they called on the manager of the 
theater. He told them he was renting that theater to anybody 
who wanted to use it to make a public address. He said, “I 
would rent it to you or to anybody else.” Théy said, “If you 
permit him to use it to deliver his speech on Mexico, we will 
boycott you.” He said he did not think that was right and fair. 
He refused to yield. They telephoned down to Pittsburgh, and 
the general manager told him to cut it out. He replied, “I 
have this man’s money. The meeting has been advertised and 
we have advertised it. The people have the tickets. They are 
coming in here. Twelve hundred tickets have been sold, the 
seating capacity of this place.” The general manager said, 
“You cut it out. 
on that night.” 

I went up there the day he got that order in the morning, 
and the man who had rented the theater came down to the train 
and met me and said, “ This is the worst thing I have ever wit- 
nessed. Our people are up in arms. I have never seen them so 
bitter about a matter. Priests are walking the streets with a 
few of the Knights of Columbus and they are lording it over 
everything.” “ What are you doing about it?” He said, “We 
are trying to reach our circuit judge to have him issue an 
order to open the theater but he is off somewhere on the cir- 
cuit. We have a judge over here who is sick in the hospital, 
but we have sent for him.” This judge, propped up in his bed, 
good, whole-hearted American, issued an order. He said, “ Yes; 
I will issue it and they had better not come before me in court.” 
He signed the order to open the theater, to permit the theater to 
be used as agreed to and that the people who had all those 
tickets should have their seats. 

Now, listen: A Roman Catholic county officer whose duty it 
was to serve that writ hid out and they could not find him and 
the writ was never served. One thousand two hundred Americans 
held at bay in the dark by the intolerance of Roman Catholics. 
They came back to the hotel and told me the situation. Listen, 
you who still love your country, you who still are unafraid of this 
Roman group! They said, “ What are we going to do?” I 
said, “I don’t know. It is a little cool to speak outside. Have 
you a hall you could get them into?” “ Yes; but we haven’t 
got more than 250 seats in it and there are 1,200 to 1,500 peo- 
ple there.” I said, “Put them in it if they will stand.” 

I went up there and spoke. I never had such a crowd janrmmed 
about me in my life. A Protestant preacher, who had been 
weak kneed and who had been vacillating just like some Sena- 
tors I know, wobbly and afraid to touch the subject, when I got 
through with my speech rolled up his sleeves and said, “ Senator 
HEFLIN, will you let me say a word?” I said, “I will.” He said, 
“God being my helper, from this time on I am going to stand for 
everything that is American and I am not going to be timid any 
more. I am going to assert myself and help my people. We 
are so ashamed that this thing occurred here. Here in Penn- 
sylvania where the Government was born, this outrageous thing 
has occurred.” 

I wanted to bring that incident to your attention. I spoke in 
Bethlehem in a magnificent school auditorium. They had ad- 
vertised the meeting. I went into this magnificent hall. I said, 


Lock those doors and do not turn the lights 
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“This is the most magnificent school auditorium I have ever 
seen.” “Yes; we built it as agmemorial to the boys who were 
killed in France.” I said, “It is a magnificent memorial.” 
“By the way,” a gentleman said, “did I tell you about the 
difficulty we had in getting it for to-night? We already had 
permission from the chairman of the board, but when the 
Catholics found you were going to speak on the Mexican situa- 


| tion they went and demanded that the permit be canceled. The 


chairman refused to do it. Then they asked that he call a 
meeting of the board, and they had it, nine members, and they 
voted 6 to 3 for you to have the hall.” I said “I can tell you 
the complexion of the committee. Six of them are Protestants 
and the other three Catholics.” “No; you have it nearly 
right. Two of them are Roman Catholics and one of them mar- 
ried a Catholic.” I said, “I knew they had him somehow.” 
[Laughter. ] 

So there you have a bold, malicious, and deliberate attempt 
by representatives of that group to deny a Senator the right 
to exercise free speech and the people in the community the 
right to use their own school auditorium. Then say that those 
who vote against a Catholic for President are prejudiced; that 
they are intolerant? No. Let the Catholics quit all these 
reprehensible and un-American things and there will be a 
different story to tell. But who wants to vote to put a group in 
power that wants to kill American institutions and set up 
Roman institutions in their stead? 

Senators, that is plain talk, and it may be dangerous talk, 
but it is my conviction, and I feel it my duty to talk thus 
plainly when there are so many around here afraid to open 
their mouths on the subject. I know a heap about this question 
that relates to a good many of you regarding your connections, 
and if my resolution is not agreed to I am going to give you an 
opportunity to examine yourselves in connection with the 
situation. 

Now what else? The reason I will not vote for a Roman 
Catholic for President! They have in their textbooks now the 
doctrine of the “union of church and state.” They teach it to 
Catholics throughout the Nation. Did any of you who oppose 
my resolution ever protest against it? I had a bill up in this 
body for free textbooks for the District of Columbia and I 
wanted to amend it so that the Congress would furnish no text- 
books that had in them the un-American doctrine of union of 
church and state, and you never let it pass just because I had 
that provision attached to it. It went over. Is not that true? 

Now, listen: Doctor Ryan, a Catholic professor and priest 
of the Catholic University, is an appointee of the king, the 
Catholic king, in Rome. He holds his office to-day under the 
Catholic Pope and king. Here is what he said the other night 
in New York in debate with Mr. Marshall who had something 
to say about Governor Smith and his isms. Doctor Ryan was 
asked, “Do the Roman Catholics in America accept the doctrine 
of ‘the union of church and state’?” He said, “ Yes,’ Then 
ask me whether I will vote for a Catholic for President or not 
when their mouthpiece and leader stands up on the mountain 
top and trumpets it around the country tHat that group is 
antagonistic to and dares to proclaim its opposition to the 
fundamental doctrine of the American Government? 

Then the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] insinuates that 
this is a matter of religious prejudice. It is not religious preju- 
dice. It is an attack by me and by millions of Americans for 
whom I speak against the political activities of the Roman 
Catholic group—activities that mean destruction of free institu- 
tions in America unless they are checked. That is what it is. 
I want the Senator from Idaho, when he comes to speak on 
this subject again, to differentiate and distinguish between my 
attack on Roman political activities and their dangerous as- 
saults upon the American Government and religious freedom. 

I repeat I am wholeheartedly for religious freedom. The 
Senator from Idaho can not hide behind the untenable and ridic- 
ulous issue that he has raised. I am giving you my reasons 
why I am trying to get the Roman Catholic group in America 
to get right, to come into the American system and be like we 
are in it, worshiping as they choose, but all locking hands with 
one purpose around the flag to preserve it and to perpetuate 
the institutions it represents. That is my position. 

But these are not all of the reasons I have for being against a 
Roman Catholic for President. Doctor Ryan said in his book— 
and I invite the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] to read it. 
I assert that these things are in it and I ask him to prove to the 
contrary, not merely to get up and say how dangerous it is to 
stir up religious bias and prejudice. What are yeu going to 
do, in the name of God and in the name of our patriotie fore- 
fathers dead and of those living and of the children yet unborn, 
when these activities come out in front of us and when the 
climax is reached; after killing Obregon in Mexico and under- 
taking to kill the President and then beginning their program 
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here in the United States by assaulting a Senator, when the press 
of the country says if the deadly missile had hit him it would 
have killed him; and some of you back off from this question 
like frightened children in the dark? Where, I repeat, are the 
spirits of the heroic men who answered to their names in this, 
body in the glorious days that are gone? 

I would not do an injustice to an honest Roman Catholic. 
If I was a judge on the bench and there was any doubt about 
his guilt, I would give him the benefit of the doubt. I would 
give him absolute justice. At the same time, I am demanding 
justice for the Protestant; I amr demanding justice for the 
Jews; I am demanding justice for all in my country. When 
I refer to this as a Protestant country I do not do it merely 
because those who profess the religion in which I believe are 
in the majority, but I refer to it as a Protestant country be- 
cause it is where, thank God, we have religious freedom and 
the right of free speech, peaceful assembly, and free press. 
That is why I refer to it in that light. 

Mr. President, the fine city policeman of Brockton did his 
duty. He stood between me and my assailant. He caught the 
blow in his temple that was intended to strike me down. No 
man denies what I am telling you. No man denies that this 
meeting was disturbed. No man denies that I was assaulted 
and the policeman, an American officer trying to stand for law 
and order in this land, was struck down by one of them, and 
they thought for a time he was dead. 

Yet when we come in here the learned Senator from Idaho— 
oh, how he has shaken his gory locks in many a struggle; how 
he has wiggled in and out and evaded issues and trod on egg 
shells and got away with it; but he and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], mark my words, will never get away 
from this issue. It is the first time that it has been presented. 
He invited this comparison. He said if you voted for my reso- 
lution you took sides with me, and I answered back if that is 
true and you vote against it you take sides with those who 
sought to murder me. Which side does a self-respecting Sena- 
tor in America want to take in a situation like that? But I 
have even put a provision in the resolution eliminating that 
question. Here is where you are going to catch it in the cam- 
puign next year: 

Be it further resolved, That the Senate in taking this action is in no 
way expressing its approval or disapproval of the subject matter of 
Senator Hgeriin’s address on the occasion above referred to. 


Then, stripped of all that, what is the question? It is 
whether you are for the protection of free speech and peaceful 
assembly; whether you do condemn an attempt to murder a 
Senator for exercising his constitutional right. How are you 
going to get around that? 

Mr. Lincoln, when quite a young man and hard pressed finan- 
cially, wanted to be a lawyer. Somebody suggested he could 
be appointed to the office of assistant county surveyor of his 
county. Lincoln asked, “ Will it in any way deprive me of my 
political freedom or of my liberty in any way?” Here is what 
he said: , 

If I am perfectly free in my political action I will accept the appoint- 
ment, but if my sentiments— 


Listen— 
or the expression of them, are to be abridged in any way I would not 
have it or any other place. 

Do Senators want to abridge my rights? Do they want to 
proscribe me and prescribe what 1 should say, or permit that 
group to doit? I should not think that Senators would want to 
do that. However, here is another thing Lincoln said about his 
country and the law: 

I know the American people are much attached to their Government. 
I know they would suffer much for its sake. I know they would 
endure evils long and patiently before they would think of exchanging 
it for another. Yet nothwithstanding all this, if the laws be con- 
tinually despised and disregarded— 

Free speech and peaceful assembly— 
if their rights to be secure in their persons— 

If they are disregarded— 
if their rights to be secure in their persons and property are held by 
no better tenure than the caprice of a mob— 

That is the peril that my life was in at the hands of that 
bunch— 


alienation of their affection from the Government is a natural 
aud to that sooner or later it must come. 


the 
colisequenice, 

There Mr, Lincoln is talking to vou and stating that if you do 
not come to the rescue of the citizen when his rights are tres- 
passed upon, when his liberties are taken from bhim—if the Govy- 
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ernment permits it, if it smiles at it, if it condones it and sanc- 
ra it, then the citizen will turn against the Government in 
me. 
Mr. President, I have here another remarkable resolution of 
the Senator from Idaho. He wanted to inquire into— 


the causes of industrial unrest * * * in the various clothing 
centers in the United States, 


He wanted to find out about— 


the cost of clothing to the public, and, as bearing upon such cost, the 
methods and costs of manufacturing clothing in the various clothing 
centers of the United States; the cost and selling price of cloth and 
other materials— 


Now listen to this— 


used in the manufacturing of clothing, and the methods of sale and 
distribution of such woolen cloth and other materials, and also the cost 
and selling price of retailers. 


What do you think of that, you who do not believe in inquir- 
ing into a man’s private business? 

Here is a resolution of the Senator from Idaho which he 
called on the Senate to pass, to give authority to call in the 
people who sell to the retailer and ask them what.their selling 
price was. I do not imagine that any manufacturer in the 
country would want another manufacturer to know how cheaply 
he could produce an article and the methods employed to 
produce it and just what he was selling it for; it looks as 
though it is a part of their private business; but the Senator 
from Idaho was willing for the Senate to go out on an expedi- 
tion of that sort to find out the various kinds of material used 
in manufacturing a certain kind of cloth, to find out the wages 
paid, and then to find out finally what the retailer paid for his 
goods that he was going to sell to the consumers over the coun- 
try. That is far afield from ordinary legislative activities ; but 
the Senator throws a fit when he is called on to proclaim his 
indignation at an assault upon the great bulwark of free speech, 
and an attempt to destroy the right of peaceful assembly, and 
an attempt to assassinate a Senator. 

The Senator said the Senate ought not to bother with this 
occurrence; that I was not at Brockton on a mission for the 
Senate. These manufacturers were not on a mission for the 
Senate, either. When they were getting ready the material they 


were going to make into cloth, they were not representing the 


Senate; but the Senator from Idaho wanted to bring them in 
here and make them tell their trade secrets, their processes of 
manufacture. The Senator would have the Senate do that; but 
he is not willing for the Senate to adopt a simple resolution 
declaring that free speech and peaceful assembly must be pre- 
served, and that the Senate has heard with regret of an attack 
upon a Senator of this body and hereby expresses its disapproval 
and condemnation of the conduct of those who may be guilty 
of the same. 

Senators, what do you think of that? What will the country 
think of that? That is as far as I have gone with the batch of 
resolutions presented by the Senator from Idaho; I have not 
had a chance to peruse the others, but I will do so, and I am 
going to look up the resolutions presented by other Senators as 
well, because I do not want to mistreat any of them; I want to 
be perfectly fair with all, and I want the Senate to know in 
advance that it will not chill my ardor one particle if they 
shall defeat my resolution. I am fighting for a principle that 
is as eternal as this Government, and if the Senate is afraid 
or for any reason refuses to declare its support of free speech 
and peaceful assembly the people ought to know it, and when 
the vote on my resolution is taken I want a roll call. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat I wish to close my 
speech with some remarks which I prepared last night. I want 
every citizen of the country who reads them to know exactly 
what the situation here is. I have two other important cases 
which 1 wish to bring to your attention, but I will not do that 
now, and I am going to close with this statement: 

Senator Boran says if you vote for the resolution you take 
sides with me. No. You uphold the constitutional right of free 
speech and peaceful assenrbly and condemn an attempt to kill a 
Senator. 

Well, if you vote against it what side do you take? Why you 
refuse to even express your regret at an attack upon and inter- 
ference with the American citizen’s right of free speech and 
peaceful assembly, and you decline by your vote to express your 
regret at an attempt to assassinate a United States Senator, and 
by voting against the resolution you refuse to disapprove and 
condemn those who attempted to murder a Member of this body. 
It has long been a fine and beautiful custom here, when a Mem- 
ber of the Senate dies, for the Senate unanimously to pass a 
resolution saying that it has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Senator in question, but here we have a queer, a 
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very strange and ugly situation where some Senators are oppos- 
ing the passage of a resolution expressing regret at an attempt 
to assassinate a Senator, an attempt, which, if it had not been 
interrupted, may have resulted in the death of that Senator. 
Nobody denies that the people of Brockton, Mass., were inter- 
fered with in the exercise of their American rights under the 
Constitution that every Senator here has taken an oath to sup- 
port and defend. Nobody denies that on that occasion an assault 
with a deadly weapon was made upon a United States Senator 
for exercising his constitutional right of free speech, 

The passage of this resolution would have a wholesome effect 
upon those who have already interfered with the right of free 
speech and peaceful assembly in the past and who may hereafter 
be tempted to do so, and it will indeed be comforting and reas- 
suring to law-abiding citizens everywhere to know that the Sen- 
ate of the United States is courageously on guard at all times 
and quick to resent and condemn attacks from any source upon 
the American citizen’s constitutional rights and liberties. But 
your failure to pass this resolution is a declaration to loyal 
Americans everywhere that you are not concerned in the pro- 
tection of the constitutional rights and liberties of the average 
American citizen. 

What are the American people to think of your action here if 
you refuse to express your regret and disapproval of interfer- 
ence with the right of free speech and the right of peaceful 
assembly—two of the mightiest bulwarks of constitutional gov- 
ernment in America? What will they think if you say by your 
votes that you have not heard with regret of an effort to assas- 
sinate a United States Senator for daring to speak about what 
he considers are “ the dangers that threaten the American Gov- 
ernment” ? What strange influence will they think is at work 
here if you decline to express your disapproval and condemna- 
tion of the conduct of those who, in their desire to prevent the 
discussion in free America of a question they did not want dis- 
cussed, sought to assassinate a Senator? 

Now, Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Indiana if he 
will permit us to have a yote on my resolution and to have a 
roll call? 

Mr. WATSON. Not at the present time, Mr. President. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana objects. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I give notice that I shall discuss another 
phase of this question on to-morrow. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I have the attention 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNAry] for a moment? 
What does the Senator understand was the action of the House 
as regards perishable agricultural products? Does he under- 
stand that they are given the same treatment as the more 
substantial and stable products? 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator ask with reference to the 
provision of the bill which provides that cooperatives may 
organize clearing houses? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I am speaking now about the House 
bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was there a provision in the House bill 
for the same clearing-house arrangement? 

Mr. McNARY. Precisely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that the only place in the bill where 
perishables are dealt with—I mean to say, where the phrase 
“agricultural commodities ” occurs? 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no; it is within the discretion of the 
stabilization corporation to take over the surplus of any com- 
modity, whether it be perishable or nonperishable. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will remember that last year 
we had a discussion in the Senate on this subject. 

Mr. McNARY. May I obtrude there for a moment? That 
was with respect to the imposition of an equalization fee, 
whether it applied to perishables or nonperishables. There being 
no fee in this matter, consequently there need not be any divi- 
sion of agricultural commodities. They come right along with 
any other commodity of which there might be a surplus, or 
which it would be necessary to have receive the treatment of 
hee? Stabilization corporation for the purposes of orderly mar- 

eting. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will recall that last year, on 
my motion, perishables were excluded from the equalization 
fee, in so far as the action of the Senate was concerned. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 
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Mr. COPELAND. But they were afterwards restored in the 
conference. May I ask the Senator what is his attitude now 
toward the application of this bill to perishables? Does he feel 
that it should be applied to perishables in the same way as to 
stable commodities? 

Mr. McNARY. I can see no reason why the bill should not 
have full application to all agricultural commodities; but, as 
I said a moment ago, in the bill we had before us last year 
I can see why it was proper that an equalization fee should 
not apply to perishables, because of the fact that they are 
difficult to carry over and to store from one period to another 
period of a season. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the Senator is aware that 
the same groups that were in opposition to perishables being 
included in the equalization fee Jast year are just as positive 
in their belief that they should not be included now. 

Mr. McNARY. That is information which is not now in my 
possession. I have never heard of it before. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say, for the benefit of the Senator 
and others who may be interested, that I have a number of 
letters and telegrams in opposition to the inclusion of perish- 
ables. I mention that now simply in order that it may be a mat- 
ter of record. Furthermore, I find that the dairy interests of 
my State are in opposition to the bill. Has the Senator had 
any communication or testimony from the dairy interests re- 
garding the matter? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; I discussed at length with the repre- 
sentatives of the various associations their objections last Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. COPELAND. In the same connection, I should like to 
call the attention of the able Senator in charge of the bill to 
page 17, section 9, with reference to the clearing-house associa- 
tions. I notice that in the committee print of the bill, at line 19, 
the first line of the section, are included not only cooperative 
associations but also “other organizations controlled by pro- 
ducers of any perishable agricultural commodity.” 

Mr. SMITH. What page is that? 

Mr, COPELAND. Page 17, line 19. May I ask the Senator 
why the committee cut out of the original bill the reference to 
these other organizations which are controlled by producers of 
any perishable agricultural commodity. 


Mr. McNARY. I do not recall the circumstance. It was 


the purpose of the committee to follow, as far as it could, the 


provision in the House bill. Indeed, the drafting bureau pre- 
pared both these bills, and it was thought that probably it would 
be in the interest of simplification ; but what we are discussing 
now is the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. That provision regarding clearing houses is 
optional, of course, in case the board desires to exercise it, upon 
the petition of various cooperative associations. I can state to 
the Senator that there has been some opposition to it. I think 
the dairy interests opposed clearing houses, and probably the 
producers of some perishables. I am not sure whether it will be 
successful or not. The Department of Agriculture thought great 
good probably would come from these clearing houses assisting 
the cooperatives in preventing gluts and famines, and bringing 
the consumer and the producer in closer contact. How it will 
work I do not know, if it shall work. 

It is very difficult, of course, to frame a provision that is an 
innovation upon present-day systems of marketing without 
arousing suspicion or opposition from various groups raising 
agricultural commodities. I do not think it would interfere 
with the operation of the bill or in any way diminish its bene- 
fits if that whole provision were stricken out; but so long as it 
is there, and in the judgment of the board, upon the petition of 
cooperatives, that instrumentality can be used for the benefit of 
those producers who desire its employment, I can see no harm 
in permitting it to remain in the bill. 

That is my answer to that inquiry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator seriously protest 
against limiting the operation of this bill to the nonperishables 
and omitting from it the reference to the clearing-house asso- 
ciations? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. The committee has reported this 
bill in its present form. As far as I can, personally, as chair- 
man, I want to keep the bill in its present form. I do not 
think a substantial number of producers of perishables want 
their commodities removed from the operation of the provisions 
of this bill. There may be a few up in the city of New York 
who do; but, taking the producers of the country generally, in 
my opinion they believe that many advantages and much as- 
sistance may be derived from being included within the opera- 
tion of the bill. 
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Mr. COPELAND. One purpose of the questions I have asked 
of the Senator is to ascertain what is the attitude of the 
country generally as regards that matter? I have no doubt that 
this brief debate will call attention to the fact that the matter 
is under consideration. So far as the producers of perishables 
in my State are concerned, I am satisfied that they do not wish 
to be included in the bill now any more than they did last year. 

Mr. McNARY. May I make an inquiry of the Senator? He 
had a very substantial reason last year for taking out from 
under the provisions of the bill the producers of perishable 
products because of this physical fact to start with, namely, 
that it is difficult, indeed, to carry over seasonal surpluses in 
those commodities that are perishable, Consequently, they did 
not want to have the board given power to levy an equalization 
fee upon a product which would receive no benefit therefrom. 
That is perfectly obvious; but I should like to have the able 
Senator from New York point out to me what disadvantage 
would come to the producers of perishable products if they are 
included within the operation of the bill, 

Mr. COPELAND. As I read the bill, Mr. President, it is very 
clear to me that it contemplates the possibility of storing these 
products. Suppose the board in its operation chooses to buy a 
lot of agricultural products. That, of course, is contemplated 
by the bill. I can not for the life of me see how a perishable 
product could be given the same treatment in the way of storage 
and preservation that would be given to wheat or corn or 
cotton, some lasting article which does not deteriorate, while, 
on the other hand, when we consider apples or peaches or citrus 
fruits or other products of the orchard and garden, we are deal- 
ing with products which could not be stored, which could not be 
handled. 

I am not quite clear how an organization could be built up to 
deal successfully with perishables; yet, after all, Mr. President, 
IT am satisfied to have the matter left here because, as I said, 
my purpose was that the matter might be made a matter of 
record, and I know how carefully these records are read by 
those who are interested, and I shall be anxious to know what 
the reaction is. I say, however, that so far as I have heard 
from the people of my State who are interested in perishables 
they are not willing to be included in the operation of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Keyes Simmons 
Barkley Frazier King Steck 
Bingham George La Follette Steiwer 

Black Gillett McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine Glenn McNary Smith 

Blease Goff Moses Thomas, Okla, 
Borah Goldsborough Norris Townsend 
Bratton Ilale Oddie Trammell 
Brookhart Harris Overman Tyson 
Broussard Harrison Patterson Vandenberg 
Burton Hastings Phipps Wagner 
Caraway Hatfield Pittman Walcott 
Connally Hebert Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ark. Warren 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Deneen Johnson Sackett Wheeler 

Dill Jones Sheppard 

Fess Kean Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I shall propose to the McNary farm relief bill. I 
ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. This amendment in regard to the disposition 
of Muscle Shoals is the same as a bill which has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Representative 
Wricut, of Georgia, one of the ablest and best men in that 
body and a member of the Military Committee, in charge of this 
bill. This is a matter we have been considering here for years, 
and as it is indicated that we will have several weeks’ recess 
waiting for the Finance Committee to report the tariff bill, it 
seems to me the Senate ought to stay here and decide what is to 
be done with Muscle Shoals. Why should Senators go home on 
vacation and neglect to make this matter a part of the farm re- 
lief bill? The Government has spent over a hundred million 
dollars on this project; we have now a President who is one of 
the great engineers of the world, and it seems to me there could 
not be a better time than the present for the consideration of 
that matter. 

I voted for the Norris bill and for the Underwood bill and 
for the bill which was passed and vetoed by President Cvolidge. 
I did not like some of the provisions contained in ali these 
measures, but I believe in including Muscle Shoals in the farm 
relief bill, and if we can not pass the Norris bill, which was 
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vetoed, then let us pass the Madden bill with amendments, or 
some other measure. At present the Government is losing sev- 
eral million dollars a year by not leasing the project, and I 
think something ought to be done about it without delay. I 
merely offer this amendment so as to bring the matter before the 
Senate, and I shall support this or any other measure which I 
believe will be in the interest of what I think ought to be done 
for national defense and to give the farmers cheaper fertilizers, 
just as it was intended by the original law to develop Muscle 
Shoals—it was to help the farmers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
his amendment provides? 

Mr. HARRIS. The amendment is the Madden bill, with 
some changes in it, but I offer it simply to get the matter before 
the Senate. I believe we should take the best provisions from 
all the bills so as to really benefit the farmers by giving them 
cheaper fertilizers and enabling them to make their crops 
cheaper. I supported the Norris bill, and I shall be glad to 
support it again, but if we can not get that, I want to get some 
other measure that both Houses of Congress will pass. Every 
day this legislation is delayed the farmers of the South are be- 
coming poorer, and, through no fault of their own, as they have 
worked hard and denied themselves and families many neces- 
sities of life, to say nothing of luxuries. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I want to sub- 
mit an inquiry to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. There is now pending before the Senate Senate 
bill 1, and there is likewise before this body House bill 1. My 
inquiry is as to the procedure that is to be followed, whether or 
not we shall consider the Senate bill to its completion, or 
whether at some stage in the proceedings we shall substitute the 
House bill for the Senate bill, and take final action upon the 
House bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was just about to explain 
that very matter when I was anticipated by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I am going to ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill as it passed the 
House, and that all after the enacting clause in the bill as it 
passed the House be stricken out and that the Senate bill be 
substituted. That is the usual action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the House biil be- 
fore the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. 1) to establish a Federal farm board to pro- 
mote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce, and to place agriculture on 
a basis of economic equality with other industries, was read 
twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the 
Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If I understand the Senator’s 
proposition it is to proceed to the consideration of the bill as it 
passed the House, and to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert the Senate bill. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. So that the Senate will pro- 
ceed with the theoretical consideration of the bill as it passed 
the House, but actually with the consideration of the Senate 
bill, which will still be open to amendment just as it is now? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes, Mr. President; that is the uniform prac- 
tice, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the* Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is only one difficulty that occurs to me 
as a parliamentay proposition. If the Senator secures the 
action he has suggested, the Senate bill will, of course, be pend- 
ing as a substitute for everything after the enacting clause in 
the bill as it passed the House. If that were done, then no 
amendment could be offered to an amendment to the text of the 
Senate bill, which would be pending as a substitute, unless by 
unanimous consent. For instance, there is pending now an 
amendment to the so-called debenture plan. If the entire bill 
were pending as an amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the House bill as it passed the House, this amendment which 
is now pending would not itself be subject to amendment except 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McNARY. I submit that to the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, ‘The question has been decided, and 
Rule XVIII provides: 
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3ut pending a motion to strike out and insert, the part to be stricken 
out and the part to be inserted shall each be regarded for the purpose 
of amendment as a question; and motions to amend the part to be 
stricken out shall have precedence. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but, Mr. President, the 
Senator asks unanimous consent to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause in the bill as it passed the House, and to insert 
the provisions of the Senate bill. That is a part of his request 
for unanimous consent. I think he should add to that a pro- 
vision which would safeguard the matter which the Senator 
from Nebraska has raised, so that amendments to amendments 
would be in order. 

Mr. McNARY. 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had forgotten for the moment that the Sen- 
ator’s request for unanimous consent was not only to consider 
the House bill, but that all after the enacting clause in that bill 
be stricken out, and the Senate bill be inserted in its place. To 
make it certain that we could still go on under parliamentary 
rules and consider amendments, after that had been done, it 
seems to me the Senator should, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Arkansas, add to his unani- 
mous-consent request a request that after that is done, the 
inserted part should be considered as open to amendment, just 
the same as though it were an original bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I am willing to so amend the request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT., Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator if he could not 
remove this complication altogether by having the Senate pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the Senate bill, and when all 
amendments have been acted upon by the Senate, then move to 
substitute the Senate bill as amended for the House bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I would have no objection to 
that procedure. The one I am suggesting is the uniform prac- 
tice. I think it is immaterial whether I should ask for the sub- 
stitution at this time or later. 

There is a situation I was trying to correct. 
has reached the Senate. There are no copies of that bill avail- 
able. If my request should be agreed to, each Member would 
have, under the rules, as many copies as he wanted. If we 
shall go ahead with the consideration of the Senate bill without 
reference to the House bill, I shall then have to request that a 
thousand more copies of the House bill be printed for the use 
of the Senate. In order to obviate that printing I thought at 
this time I wold ask for the usual substitution, which has 
been the uniform practice. That conforms with the practice 
of the Senate for a long time, but if anyone desires that we go 
on in the regular parliamentary way, I shall not persist in my 
request; but in order to get the matter into such shape that we 
may go ahead with the Senate bill, I ask unanimous consent 
that a thousand copies of the House bill be printed for the 
information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Reserving the right to object, did I under- 
stand the Senator to say that if the Senate bill were substituted 
for the House bill, it would not be necessary to print gq thousand 
copies of the House bill? 

Mr. McNARY. As it is now, no order has been made. The 
House bill simply lies on the desk of the clerk of the Senate. 
Many inquiries have come to the chairman of the committee for 
copies of the House bill 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well—— 

Mr. McNARY. Just a moment. If my suggestion, as em- 
bodied in my request for unanimous consent, had been followed, 
the bill would have been printed, and the print of House bill 
No. 1 as a substitute for the Senate text would have appeared 
to-morrow. Some one has suggested that possibly some com- 
plications might follow. Therefore I have recalled my request 
and now am asking unanimous consent that a thousand copies 
of the bill as it passed the House be printed for the use of the 
Members of this body. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, before the 
Senator withdraws his request, I suggest that he submit it to 
the Senate. No one has actually objected to the request, or 
indicated a purpose to do so. As modified by the suggestion 
of the Senator from Nebraska, I can not see anything to 
object to. 

Mr. McNARY. I can not, either, but I understood the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina—— 


Probably I could bring that about by a mo- 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not understand him t»o 
object. I understood him to say that the Senator should defer 
his request for q short time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My impression is that the Senate has not 
established a uniform precedent. I think the course indicated 
by the Senator from Nebraska has sometimes been pursued, but 
I think in a majority of cases we have not moved to substitute 
the Senate bill for the bill as it passed the House until after 
the Senate bill has been completed by the consideration and 
action of the Senate upon the various amendments that have 
been offered. That method presents no opportunity for com- 
plications or parliamentary confusion, while the course proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon, I think, would lead to a good 
deal of parliamentary confusion. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. In view of the statement of the 
Senator from North Carolina, I withdraw the request for the 
substitution at this time. After the Senate bill shall have 
been perfected I shall renew the request, and probably there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is the best course to pursue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon that a thousand copies of the bill 
as it passed the House be printed? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when the Senate concluded its 
session on Friday of last week it was considering the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Noragis] 
with respect to some modification of the debenture plan. It 
was my hope that we might take that up at this time and finish 
with it this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire merely to say that 
I do not believe it is fair that we shall write into a law that 
if the farmer expects any benefit from the legislation he must 
agree that he will make the poorest possible use of his faculties 
and his possessions. It seems to me to be an economic crime 
to try to prevent the wise and intelligent use of the agricultural 
resources of the country. If that is to be the policy of the 
Government, why do we not abandon any activities of the 
Department of Agriculture which in themselves are calculated 
to stimulate production? Why do we send out bulletins and 
supply information, improved seeds, improved processes of culti- 
vation and harvesting, if we think that production is a crime, 
that it is a mistake, that it is wrong? 

There will be a tariff bill here following the pending measure, 
and there is not a Senator who is going to propose that the 
schedule rates shall be decreased if additional factories are con- 
structed, If there are more shoes manufactured or more yards 
of cloth woven or more harvesting machines manufactured than 
the average of the last five years, no one is going to ask that 
the rates in the tariff schedules shall be correspondingly lowered 
in order to discourage industry. We certainly ought to be will- 
ing that the farmer shall have as square a deal as anybody else. 
I say there is not another industry in America that any Senator 
would propose we should prescribe a penalty for if it over- 
produces; if it invents a new machine, if it makes a new appli- 
eation for means of production, if it ean find methods by 
which it can increase its production, then we are going to 
penalize it for so doing. That is all this amendment means. 
It simply says to the farmer, “ We are going to give you some 
kind of farm relief, but if you use your faculties, if you are 
intelligent, if you produce more this year than you did last, and 
more next year than you did this year, we are going to penalize 
you and take away from you the benefits of the legislation.” 

Why do-we make an annual appropriation for universities that 
have agricultural-extension departments? Why do we maintain 
the instrumentalities that are calculated to give increased pro- 
duction by reason of improved methods or wider information if 
we are going to turn around and penalize the people for exercis- 
ing their genius for a wider-spread production in America? It 
seems to me to be indefensible. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that if the bill shall contain 
a provision of that kind, the producers of cotton particularly 
will be the first victims of the provision, because now they 
produce more for exportation than they do for home consump- 
tion, and it is going to be at once said: “You are overpro 
ducing, because you are exporting more than you are con- 
suming in the domestic market. Therefore we will strike off 
the provisions of the bill that would aid you, because you are 
overproducing.” 

Why did we appropriate the other day $4,000,000 to check 
the fly that is destroying citrus fruit in Morida? If it is wise 
to have a restricted production, why not let the fly alone? It 
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is restricting production. It is making less and less of the 
supply of that particular fruit available in the American mar- 
ket; therefore let us encourage the fly. Why did we spend 
millions of dollars trying to eradicate the corn borer when he 
was doing more to restrict the corn production than any other 
agency? Why did we try to stamp out the Hessian fly that 
restricts the production of wheat? Why do we want to legislate 
against the boll worm which threatens cotton production if we 
are going to turn around and say to the farmer, after we have 
eliminated this pest, “If you use your intelligence and brawn 
and make the best of your facilities and produce more cotton, 
we are going to deny you your equal right under the law and 
penalize you for your industry.” It seems to me it is inde- 
fensible. 

I would like to say that half the value of our foreign com- 
merce consists of agricultural products. More than one-eighth 
of all the tonnage of the railroads is agricultural products. 
The farmers of America, even in their depressed financial con- 
dition, are furnishing a market for more than $10,000,000,000 
to the industrial sections of the country. Now, are we going to 
say, “If you are a little more intelligent or a little more ener- 
getic, if you conserve your resources and produce more, we are 
going to treat you like a criminal and we are going to penalize 
you for that”? 

There was a commission appointed the other day to study 
erosion of soils in order to keep the fertility of the soil from 
being destroyed by excess water. Why do we do that if we are 
treating as an enemy a class that threatens to produce more 
than it did last year? It seems to me to be indefensible. 

I am going to support the plan whether it contains the amend- 
ment or does not contain it, but it seems to me to be indefensible, 
so unfair to a class of people; to say, “In order that we may 
keep you from becoming prosperous we are going to penalize 
you and control your production; we are going to tell you 
what you may grow and what you may not grow.” There is 
not another class in America as to which we would write on 
the statute books a prohibition against the full use of its re- 
sources to the very best advantage. I repeat, there is not a 
Member of the Senate—and I am not impugning their desire 
to be helpful—who would write into the forthcoming tariff bill 
a provision that if the textile mills shall multiply or if the 
number of yards produced shall be increased, we are going to 
lower correspondingly the tariff on that textile industry until 
the invasion of foreign goods will drive it out of business and 
make it curtail production. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Under the plan as it is written in the bill the 
debenture would not apply all the time, would it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr. DILL. What I would like to get the Senator’s view 
about is why it would be better to take off the entire debenture 
when it is taken off, rather than a part of it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The debenture was to be an extra stimu- 
lant when the collapse of the industry was complete, as it now 
is. If the produce, whether wheat or corn or meat, is bringing a 
fair price, then we do not propose to go into the Public Treasury 
and hand to somebody whose industry is reasonably prosperous 
a bonus. But if the conditions are such that the price is unrea- 
sonably low, then we have a provision in the bill, if it shall be 
retained, which will enable the administration to take care of 
that particular product for that season. It does not go into 
effect from the time of the passage of the bill. It does not go 
into effect until the conditions make it necessary. The board 
must then call it into effect, and then it is in effect only for that 
one season. If the product shall bring a fair price the next 
season nobody wants to invoke that remedy. 

It is only to meet the condition that everybody confesses 
exists of the collapse of a great industry, a condition which is 
largely brought about by legislation that helps the industrial 
section of the country. They have a tariff. It protects them 
against foreign goods. It gives to them 110,000,000 of Ameri- 
can people to exploit behind a tariff wall that is effective. 
Everybody knows that the tariff is not effectual upon agricul- 
tural products because we have an exportable surplus, and the 
surplus fixes the price of the domestic market. Therefore we 
have devised this scheme in order to give the farmer 50 per cent 
as much protection as industries get, or less than that—50 per 
cent of what they have now written in the law. The average 
protection upon industry or manufactured goods in this country 
is 42.5 cents and the average on agricultural products is 21.2 
cents, and we only ask for one-half of one-half of what they get 
or one-fourth as much as industries get. Having asked for that, 
believing that they can recover with that stimulus, we do not 
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want to say, “ But if you do it, if you do grow prosperous and 
do grow more, we are going to take any benefit of the law from 
you whatever. 

That is the thing I am hopeful does not happen. Some way or 
other I feel there is no justification for it. It seems to me this 
is not the day and this is not the time to write into law that we 
are going to penalize people if they are more intelligent, if they 
are more industrious, if they take care of their resources, if 
they use their abilities and take advantage of modern learning 
and how to avoid pests, and therefore produce more. We ought 
= to write into law that we are going to penalize them if they 

o that. — 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CARAWAY., I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not had an opportunity to examine 
the bill and study it as the Senator from Arkansas has, who is 
very familiar with it. Am I to understand the Senator to say 
that the debenture plan, if put in operation against the crop of 
a particular product, would be operative under that decree for 
one year? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And when the next year is opened, the 
board can apply it again or not as they see fit? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. It must call it into operation 
whenever the situation demands it, and if it does not demand 
it, of course, there is nothing under the proposed legislation 
that automatically puts it into operation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘There is nothing that does automatically 
provide a remedy by which the overproduction, if it is pros- 
pective or in anticipation, can be prevented? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
league yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is not, then, the effect of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to give the 
board discretion to authorize debentures in a less amount than 
that provided for in the bill? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; but it is mandatory whenever they 
shall have discovered that the production has increased to a 
certain percentage. They must do it then. They must deny its 
benefits then. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Nebraska provides that whenever it appears 
that “the probable production of any debenturable agricultural 
commodity during such crop year will exceed the average an- 
nual production of such debenturable agricultural commodity 
for the preceding five years, it shall,” and so forth. So it is 
mandatory. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; it is mandatory. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But at the same time the 
board’s conclusion as to whether the estimated production will 
exceed the average for the five years is final. There is no re- 
view for that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no appeal from it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. So the practical effect of the 
amendment is to give the board jurisdiction to issue debentures 
in a less amount or percentage than that carried by the bill 
now. In other words, instead of issuing 21 cents per bushel on 
wheat, they may, if they find the prospective production justi- 
fies it, issue 11144 cents, or a correspondingly less amount if the 
estimated production sustains it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; they must reduce it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would like to ask the Senator from Arkan- 
sas if the effect of it would not be to deny the farmer any 
benefit of the debenture plan or at least to diminish its benefit 
in the very year when he would need it and under the very 
circumstances in which he would need it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, that is absolutely true. 
to say just this, and then I am through. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment provides, for instance, that if 
the board shall find that in the preceding five years there has 
been an increase of 20 per cent or less than 40 per cent, they 
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shall reduce the debenture rate 20 per cent. 
would make a reduction of a little over 4 cents, 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would be one-fifth of 21 cents. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; so that if there was an increased pro- 
duction during the five years up to 39 per cent, the reduction 
would be less than 5 cents a bushel on wheat, and the same pro- 
portion in the case of other commodities. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. So the Senator must concede that if produc- 
tion increased between 20 and 40 per cent, it would represent a 
very material increase, while the reduction in the debenture 
would be only a few cents. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I realize that; and I am very hopeful that 
the Senate does not think it ought to legislate against the indus- 
try and intelligence of agriculture. 

I wish to say—and then I shall be through—that the greatest 
effect that the debenture plan will bring to the industry—and 
therefore it ought to be an argument for keeping it high—will 
be that if put into effect the farmer will not long be depend- 
ing upon the debenture for his real benefit under the legisla- 
tion. The minute the surplus shall be disposed of the farmer 
will be able to take advantage of the tariff, whatever it may 
be, and instead of the debenture being in the case of wheat 21 
cents, the minute there shall have been taken out of the country 
one bushel more than the domestic demand the tariff will be- 
come effective to the farmer, and he will get 42 cents plus the 
cost of transporting wheat from some other country to this 
country, or 44 or 45 cents. It will make the tariff effective, 
because it will carry out of the country the surplus, which 
always sells at the world’s market price. 

The minute the debenture shall be put into effect, at once 
the surplus will leave the country; the minute it is gone the 
tariff will become effective, and the farmer will be just as much 
protected as is the industrialist protected by the tariff. He 
will have 42 cents a bushel plus the cost of transporting wheat 
to this country as a guaranty under the law; he will always be 
able to get it because the surplus will immediately leave the 
country, for the 21 cents a bushel above the world’s market 
will take it out, and the tariff will become effective at once. If 
the Senate really wants the farmer to have protection, leave the 
plan as it is, and the farmer will get his protection just as 
much as the textile manufacturers get theirs or the manu- 
facturer of aluminum gets his. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
pending bill, Senate bill No. 1, which I ask may be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia will be printed and lie on 
the table. 


Twenty per cent 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the docrs were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 30, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
BPzrecutive nominations received by the Senate April 29, 1929 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIO SERVICE 


Charles A. Page, of Massachusetts, now a Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 


George O. Barnes, of Colley, Pa., to be Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States in place of Frank F. J. Thiel, resigned. 


UNITep STATES MARSHAL 
James C. Tyler, of Mississippi, to be United States marshal, 


southern district of Mississippi, vice Frank G. Dyer, appointed 
by court. 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL Rap1io COMMISSION 


William D. L. Starbuck, of Connecticut, to be a member of 


the Federal Radio Commission for a term expiring February 
23, 1930. ; 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

Chief Boatswain Richard E. Hawes to be an ensign in the 
Navy from the 18th day of February, 1929, in accordance with 
a provision of an act of Congress approved that date. 

Dental Surg. John R. Barber to be a dental surgeon in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 28th day of 
August, 1926, to correct the date from which he takes rank 
as previously nominated and confirmed, in accordance with the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved February 28, 1929. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 

CHAPLAIN 
To be chaplain with the rank of first lieutenant 

First Lieut. Thomas Edward McMahon, Chaplains Reserve, 
with rank from April 22, 1929. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

Lieut. Col. Charles Otto Schudt, Coast Artillery Corps (de- 

tailed in Militia Bureau), with rank from October 2, 1927. 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 

Capt. James Emerson Troupe, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from March 31, 1928. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 

To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. Calvin Pearl Titus, Infantry, from April 20, 1929. 
To be major 
Capt. Charles Nash Stevens, Infantry, from April 20, 1929. 
To be captains 

First Lieut. Glen Teter Strock, Infantry, from April 17, 1929. 

First Lieut. John Frederick Quensen, Infantry, from April 20, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Harvey Irvin Cassedy, Infantry, from April 21, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Arthur Kay Ladd, Air Corps, from April 23, 1929. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. James Stewart Willis, Signal Corps, from April 
16, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Frank Jay Thompson, Cavalry, from April 17, 
1929. 

Second Lieut. Augustine Davis Dugan, Cavalry, from April 20, 
1929. 

Second Lieut. Clarence Everett Rothgeb, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from April 21, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Marcus Butler Stokes, jr., Field Artillery, from 
April 23, 1929. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be captain 

First Lieut. Lester Maris Dyke, Medical Corps, from April 20, 

1929. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CoRPS OF THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, reserve 

Brig. Gen, Frank Blisha Reed, Minnesota National Guard, 

from April 24, 1929. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 29, 1929 
Untirep States District JupeEs 
Alfred ©. Coxe, southern district of New Yorx. 
Clarence G, Galston, eastern district of New York. 
Francis G. Caffey, southern district of New York. 
John M. Woolsey, southern district of New York. 
J. Lyles Glenn, eastern and western districts of South Caro- 
lina, 
Unitep States Crrcuir JUDGES 
George T. McDermott, tenth circuit. 
Orie L. Phillips, tenth circuit. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Seth W. Richardson. 
COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS 
Earl D. Church. 
Unitep STaATes MAarsHaL 
Emmett O. Hall, northern district of Indiana. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Julius Klein. 
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Director Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Raymond S. Patton, 
Coast GUARD 


To be ensigns 


George W. Nelson. 
Palmer A. Niles. 
Charles M. Perrott, jr. 
Oliver A. Peterson. 
Stanley F. Piekos, 
Edwin J. Roland. 
Richard M. Ross. 
William B. Scheibel. 
Hans F. Slade. 
James CC, Wendland. 
Allen Winbeck. 
Henry J. Wuensch, 
John N. Zeller. 


Romeo J. Borromey. 
George H. Bowerman. 
Carl G. Bowman. 
Bret H. Brallier. 
William B. Chiswell. 
Peter V. Colmar, 
Marius De Martino. 
John A, Dirks. 

Lowell C. Gibson. 
Garrett V. Graves. 
William P. Hawley. 
Harry A. Loughlin. 
Perry S. Lyons. 
Donald B. MacDiarmid. 


PosTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Alva M. Smith, Chino. 
Mary B. Buswell, Delhi. 
INDIANA 
Howard T. Himes, Ladoga. 
KANSAS 
Glen D. Rose, Eureka, 
NEVADA 
Erwin E. Frost, Golconda. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ozro N. Barclay, Bridgeville. 
Edwin D. Brigham, Tioga. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, April 29, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


At each step of our onward path, O God, some gift of rare 
blessedness Thou dost bestow. We thank Thee that Thou dost 
hold us in Thy mighty arms with love divine and wilt not let 
us go. Enable us, O Lord, to make these days most significant ; 
but high over every other motive may we strive to love Thee 
sincerely and to serve Thee humbly. Do Thou lead us on and on 
until the eternal morning breaks and we reach the crowning 
miracle of the best life, in which truth in its beauty and sim- 
plicity are established forever. We can not see far ahead; but 
for what lies beyond may we trust the hand of our Heavenly 
Father. Through Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, April 26, 1929, was 
read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. LANHAM appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. 


THE RECORD 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to expunge from the Recorp of April 26, 1929, on page 612, the 
word “[Applause],” appearing after the statement: 


He fired five shots at the left rear wheel. Four of those shots hit the 
car within a radius of 8 inches and the fifth shot in line, from a vertical 
standpoint, but 2 or 3 feet higher than the other four shots, passed 
through the back of the car, struck the driver in the back of the head, 
and killed him. 


Also, on the same page of the Recorp I ask unanimous consent 
to expunge the word “ [Applause] ” after the statement: 

Does not the gentleman think we ought to reprimand this officer for 
wasting those four shots instead of using just one? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reServing the right to object, 
the gentleman from New York must stay within the Recorp, 
because the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] called 
atteition at the time tu the fact that all of that appiause was 
on the Republican side. We Democrats were willing for the 
court to try the cause. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 
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Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have been here for some time and I never knew these reporters 
to make a mistake. I do not want to vote for anything which 
would be a reflection upon the official reporters. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is not correcting a mistake. It is 
a request to expunge. I am sure the gentleman wants that 
word expunged from the Recorp, because future generations 
will not understand all of the details and the temperament of 
the House at the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington objects. 


Is the gentleman asking 


EXTENDING RELIEF TO CERTAIN 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


STORM AREAS 


House Joint Resolution 59 


Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution for the relief of farmers in the storm and flood 
stricken areas of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama,” approved February 25, 1929, and any appropria- 
tions made thereunder, are hereby made available to any storm or flood 
occurring in any such area subsequent to the date of the enactment of 
this resolution. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think we should have 
some explanation of the resolution. As I understood the read- 
ing of the resolution, it extends the appropriation for all 
time. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, on February 25 of this year, during the Seventieth 
Congress, there was appropriated $6,000,000 for relief of farm- 
ers in a certain designated area of the Southeastern States, to 
wit: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama—because of devastation wrought in those States 
by hurricanes and floods last year. The department is at this 
time engaged in the disbursement of that money in said area, 
with headquarters located at Columbia, 8. C. It is intended to 
complete the disbursement within the next few days, I believe 
on the Ist of May. Some two or three weeks ago a cyclone 
occurred in the State of Alabama destroying quite a deal of 
property, livestock, dwellings, farms, farm implements, and so 
forth; and on Thursday of last week there occurred in South 
Carolina and. in Georgia a series of cyclones, certainly the worst 
that ever occurred in the history of the State of Georgia. The 
path of the cyclone extends from west to east through the first 
and twelfth congressional districts of the State of Georgia ; 
roughly speaking, from Macon to Savannah. The cyclone itself 
extended over a narrow strip from something like 300 to 500 
yards in width. Seventy-odd people were killed, houses were 
destroyed, and considerable livestock was killed; in fact, prac- 
tically everything in its path for something like 125 miles 
through that State was destroyed. It cut through one of the 
finest farming districts in the State. This cyclone was followed 
by a terrific hailstorm; I understand the hail on the ground 
through most of the area was 6 inches in depth. People were 
blown for a distance of 350 yards. In my home county, within 
about 12 miles of where I live, a lady and child were taken up 
by the storm and carried 350 yards. The child was killed, but, 
miraculously as it may seem, the woman was not. Chairs were 
blown for a distance of 10 miles. Automobiles were blown in 
two, and even an eagle in the air was blown to the ground and 
was on exhibit in my home city. 

What we seek to do under the provisions of this resolution 
is simply to make available for use the unexpended balance of 
the $6,000,000 that was appropriated on February 25 of this 
year for the relief of the other storm areas in the last year so 
that it will be available for relief in this instance. It is in 
exactly the same territory, in the same communities, and in 
the same States. There was left from that appropriation in 
round numbers about $2,000,000, or perhaps a little more. The 
Agricultural Department gave me an estimate last Saturday in 
which they said that up until the 20th of April there was 
expended of that $6,000,000, $3,250,000. On the 24th there 
was expended $3.678,000. At the time other checks were out 
for notes which had been approved. So, you see, the fund is 
being used at about the rate of something like $100,000 a day, 
but it is thought that there will be at least $2,000,000 remaining 
over, ; 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection, and I do 
not think any Member of the House has any objection to the 
purpose of the resolution. But carrying out the suggestion I 
made, the phraseology of this resolution would make this a 
continuing resolution, applying to all catastrophes in different 
States. Would the gentleman object to incorporating at the 
end of the resolution the phrase “and prior to the adoption of 
this resolution ”’? 

Mr. LARSEN. The original act of appropriation only applies 
to the crop of 1929. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the gentleman only wants 
to have the relief apply to present conditions. The phraseology 
of his resolution as it reads would make it a continuing ap- 
propriation. I do not think it is the policy of this House to 
make a resolution of this kind a continuing appropriation for 
any and all kinds of catastrophes that may arise. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. As to the objection raised by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STarrorp] the original resolu- 
tion or bill authorizing $6,000,000 provided that it should be for 
the year 1929. This resolution provides that the $2,000,000 
that has not been used shall be made available for the relief 
of farmers suffering from the recent cyclone. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; the resolution goes further than 
that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have had opportunity to 
examine the resolution, which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has not had. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I have examined it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am quite clear that the pending resolution 
does not extend the period during which the funds of the 
original appropriation can be made available. It does not ex- 
tend the time of the expenditure at all, but it does extend it to 
some of the storms that have already occurred, but which were 
not contemplated in the original resolution. 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As drawn, it would not permit expenditures 
in connection with storms that hereafter occur. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman allow me to read the 
phraseology of the resolution? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In my judgment the language suggested by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin would not alter the effect of the 
resolution. 

Mr. LARSEN. I do not think it would. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me to read the 
resolution? I think it will bear out my contention. 

Mr. LARSEN. I have no objection to the phraseology sug- 
gested but I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think it should be a continuing 
appropriation. This phraseology says “the funds are hereby 
made applicable to any storm or flood occurring in such area 
subsequent to the date of the enactment of this resolution.” 
That clearly applies to storms that may come hereafter. 

Mr. LARSEN, That applies to the language in the original 
act. The gentleman from Wisconsin fails to catch this point: 
The original act provides for advances made on growing crops 
for the crop year of 1929. After the season has passed for 
planting the crop the fund would not be available in any event. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would not the objection of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin be met by inserting just before the word 
“ subsequent ” the words “ heretofore and”? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand the gentleman from Georgia 
does not object to the language proposed by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LARSEN. I do not object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I ask the gentleman from Georgia, 
Has Mr. Woop, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
been consulted with reference to this resolution? 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
was not in his office, but I talked with his secretary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it important that that resolution should 
be passed to-day instead of to-morrow? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. It is a great emergency. Some of our 
cotton is planted. On last Saturday they wired me for 2,000 
bushels of cottonseed from one town in my district. Cotton 
comes up very quickly, and if they can get the seed in the 
ground they can get a crop started. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In view of what the gentleman states, I 


am not going to object; but hereafter I shall be obliged to ob- 
ject to legislation which makes an appropriation, as this does, 


without the approval of the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 
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Mr. LARSEN. I went to the committee room, but the chair- 
man wus not there. May I say to the gentleman that the De- 
partment of Agriculture does approve it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think we should have definite information 
on as important a matter as that. 

Mr. LARSEN. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. In my own home town of New Albany, Ind., a 
week ago we had a hailstorm that did $250,000 worth of damage. 
Some of the hailstones measured a quarter of an inch. Would 
the gentleman be willing to accept an amendment, if it would be 
in accordance with the ruies of the House, to the effect that a 
part of this unexpended appropriation might be used to reim- 
burse those who had suffered loss in that hailstorm? 

Mr. LARSEN. I would say to the gentleman that this 
amount is not sufficient even to meet the situation in South 
Carolina and Georgia. I think it ought to be increased, but I 
do not believe it would be the part of wisdom to attempt to 
increase it. I hope that the gentleman will not ask that his 
suggestion be followed. I sympathize with the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. This does not authorize any per- 
sonal compensation for losses incurred, but is to relieve the 
sufferers from this terrible visitation by furnishing them with 
seeds for planting a crop this year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the gentleman familiar with the figures 
of the percentage of such loans that have been repaid? Does 
this gentleman from Illinois know what is the percentage of 
those who have returned as much as 25 per cent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Eighty per cent has been 
returned, 

Mr. CRAMTON. There has been an improvement, then, since 
the showing made before our committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the gentleman from Georgia 
has no objection to incorporating my suggestion? 

Mr. LARSEN. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: At the end of the resolution add the words “and prior 
to the adoption of this resolution.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the resolution strike out the period and insert “and 
prior to the adoption of this resolution.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


an 


Amendment offered by Mr. SreacaLtt: At the end of the resolution, 
after the amendment just adopted, insert “and the additional sum of 
$3,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I.make a point of order 
against the amendment. As I recall, there was a bill passed 
authorizing the appropriation of the original $6,000,000, and, 
as I understand, the full amount authorized has now been 
appropriated, and this is a new amount beyond the original 
authorization. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the second 
amendment first. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, while I am on my feet I 
want to observe that it is not quite fair to the House to 
bring up a piece of legislation of importance by unanimous 
consent and after the Members of the House have been induced 
to grant that unanimous consent with reference to the thing 
before them then to bring in, when the objection stage has 
passed, an important new proposition. We should not appro- 
priate $3,000,000 as a new appropriation without consideration 
by any committee of this House or recommendation from a 
department. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Michigan state 
what his point of order is hased on? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I make the point of order that the original 
authorization for this purpose has been fully complied with 
and that there is no authority of law for an additional appro- 
priation. Mr. Speaker, do I understand this authorizes an 
appropriation? 

Mr. LARSEN. No; this simply makes available the appro- 
priation already made. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. The Steagall amendment, I am now ad- 
vised, is an authorization. If that is the situation, I make 
the point of order that it is not germane, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
to address himself to the point of order? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask permission 
to withdraw the first amendment and offer the second amend- 
ment. I intended that to be read first. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk reported the second amend- 
ment, as the Chair understands, which does carry an authoriza- 
tion. However, without objection, the Clerk will again report 
the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the resolution add “and an additional 
$3,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that is not germane. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman 
Alabama will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the appropriating 
amendment, and I ask the Clerk to read the other amendment. 
The amendments were drawn in a rush, when I did not have the 
main resolution before me, and I did not separate my amend- 
ments as I should have done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That indicates the danger of legislating in 
this way, when the gentleman himself is not sure that his 
language is what he would like to have. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If the gentleman will permit, I will have 
read the amendment which I desire to have considered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have strained my judgment in withhold- 
ing an objection to the original resolution, which I felt should 
have had consideration by the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee before it was brought before the House; but being 
assured there was an emergency and being in sympathy with it, 
I made no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will withdraw the amendment to which 
the gentleman objects and now offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the resolution insert the following proviso: “ Provided 
further, That loans under this resolution may be made for the purchase 
of work stock.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve a point 
of order if the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] does 
not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I was not sure all the amendment had been 
read. If the Clerk has concluded the reading of the amend- 
ment, I make the point of order, first, that it is not germane, 
end, second, that it is in effect an appropriation for a purpose 
not authorized by existing law. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks this amendment clearly 
is not germane to the resolution before the House and sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I ask the House to indulge me for a mo- 
ment. I am heartily in favor of the passage of the resolution. 
I had prepared a resolution, which was sent to the Committee 
on Agriculture for their consideration, providing amendments 
to the original resolution passed during the last session of Con- 
gress and providing for an increase of the appropriation made 
under that resolution of $6,000,000. 

In the resolution which I introduced at this session I sought 
to liberalize the former resolution and, among other things, to 
provide for loans to farmers to purchase work stock with which 
to cultivate their crops, which would take care of one of the 
worst difficulties that our people are confronted with in the 
sections where we have had these severe floods and storms; and 
it was my thought to undertake to amend this resolution by 
making provision for the purchase of work stock. I simply 
want to make this explanation to the House. It was not my 
desire to take advantage of the liberality of the House in con- 
sidering this resolution now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I say this in view of what the gentleman 
from Michigan has said. 

I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want the gentleman from Alabama to 
understand that my objection is not at this time based upon the 
question of the merits of his proposition. It does not neces- 
sarily indicate what my own personal action would be if legis- 
lation comes in a proper way from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, but I do not feel that I should sit here and let two or 
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three million dollars be appropriated without consideration by 
any committee of Congress. It is a matter of procedure at this 
time rather than of the merits. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I introduced the resolution contemplating 
that it would take the very course the gentleman has suggested, 
and my resolution is now before the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I am hoping will be favorably reported by that committee 
as soon as the committee has opportunity to consider it in the 
usual way. The committee has been busy with the farm relief 
bill. When this resolution was brought up this morning I 
thought possibly we might make short work of it, and that is 
why I offered the amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: On page 1, in line 8, after the 
word “area,” insert “ and in the State of Mississippi.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that would constitute an appropriation not authorized by law 
and also that it is not germane. There is no law now authoriz- 
ing such appropriation for the State of Mississippi, and the 
amendment in question would permit an appropriation for use 
in the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this merely extends the relief 
to the flood-stricken and storm-stricken areas of the State of 
Mississippi and does not increase the appropriation. It does not 
permit its conversion to a different use but merely extends it to 
the flood and storm stricken areas of a State not covered by the 
original resolution, and I think it is germane. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from Michigan that this is not an appropriation; it is an exten- 
sion of a former appropriation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the Speaker will permit, there would 
have been no appropriation in order for relief in the State of 
Georgia and the other States named except by reason of an act 
previously passed, authorizing an appropriation for use in Geor- 
gia and the other States named. Now, we are told that that 
appropriation heretofore made shall be available in those same 
States for a different use than originally intended, in the respect 
that it shall apply to different storms. 

Now, whatever may have been the situation with reference 
to the original amendment, no point of order was made. Now, 
an amendment is offered that proposes that $2,000,000 now in 
the Treasury may hereafter be expended in the State of Missis- 
sippi, because it will be in the discretion of the department to 
spend all or any part of the $2,000,000 in Mississippi, and any 
part that is spent in that way is to that extent an appropriation. 
While it is a reappropriation, while the language is different, it 
is in effect an appropriation of money to relieve distress in 
Mississippi. The money could not now be spent in Mississippi, 
but this makes it available for that purpose and is in effect 
an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman would be 
clearly right if this were an appropriation, but it occurs to the 
Chair—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. And further, if I may suggest to the 
Speaker, while I believe it is an appropriation, let me make 
this further suggestion on the question of germaneness. The 
resolution offered by the gentleman from Georgia has nothing 
to do with the question as to what States shall be given this aid. 
It has nothing to do with the location of the relief. It only 
has to do with the question of what storms shall be considered. 
The Larsen amendment has nothing to do with anything except 
the question of the particular storms creating the damage. 
Now the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] introduces 
an entirely different subject, not the question of what storms 
shall be considered but the question of what States shall be 
considered, and therefore it is not germane to the Larsen amend- 
ment. Whether or not it may have been germane to the original 
legislation, it is not germane to the Larsen amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would hold with the gentleman 
if the Chair believed this to be an appropriation——— 

Mr. CRAMTON. But, Mr. Speaker, my argument now is not 
on the question of whether it is an appropriation. My argument 
now is not on the question of the authorization but is purely 
on the broad question of germaneness, which rule is the same 
whether it is an appropriation bill or a legislative bill. I am 
urging that whether the Rankin amendment would have been 
germane to the original legislation or not, it is not germane to 
the Larsen amendment because the Larsen amendment has only 
to do with the question of what storms shall be considered, 
while the Rankin amendment considers the question of what 
States are to be considered, 
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The SPEAKER. The resolution is as follows: 

The provisions of the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution for 
the relief of farmers in the storm and flood stricken areas of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama,” ap- 
proved February 25, 1929, and any appropriation made thereunder, 


are hereby made available to any storm or flood occurring in any such | 


area subsequent to the date of the enactment of this resolution. 


The resolution applies to a certain definite and specific area. 
The question is, Is it germane to enlarge the area by adding 
another area. The Chair thinks not and sustains the point 
of order. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Larsen to reconsider the vote whereby the 
resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND 
GRANTS 

Mr. COLTON, from the Joint Committee on Investigation of 

the Northern Pacific Land Grants, submitted a privileged report, 

which was referred to the Union Calendar and ordered printed. 


PROCEEDINGS UPON THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE STATUE OF ROBERT M. 
LA FOLLETTE 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged concurrent 
resolution from the Committee on Printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, with illustrations, the proceedings in 
Congress, together with the proceedings at the unvelling in Statuary 
Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of Robert M. La Follette, pre- 
sented by the State of Wisconsin, 10,000 copies, of which 2,000 shall be 
for the use of the Senate and 5,000 for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the remaining 3,000 copies shall be for the use and dis- 
tribution of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Wisconsin. 

Sec. 2. The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have 
the copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable illus- 
trations to be bound with these proceedings. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
special orders made for to-morrow may be transferred to 
Wednesday. I also ask unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 


Thursday, and Friday of this week it may be in order for the | 
Committee on Agriculture to call up bills reported by that com- | 


mittee and that they be considered under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that the special order agreed to for to-morrow may 
be in order on Wednesday. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The gentleman from Connecticut further asks unanimous con- 
sent that on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday it may be in 
order for the Committee on Agriculture to call up certain bills 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule. Is there objection? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Reserving the right to object, 
is it the purpose to call up the amendment to the oleomargarine 
bill? 

Mr. PURNELL. 
by the committee. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. I object. 


THE REMAKING OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the addresses 
given last week at the Friday night session arranged by Secre- 
tary Mellon upon Washington development—the addresses of 
Governor Monracvue, Mr. Bennett, Major Atkins, and myself. 
Permission was given on Friday for the addresses of the first 
evening to be printed, and this has to do with the second 
evening. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thought that leave was given the 
other day for the addresses of all who spoke. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That was only with reference to the first 
evening’s proceedings. This has to do with the second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, who has under his direction the ex- 
tensive Federal building program now under way in the Capi- 
tal City, in bringing that program to the attention of the Nation, 
arranged tke two meetings held Thursday and Friday evenings, 


It is, and three or four other bills reported 
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April 25 and 26, in the auditorium of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce Building. The addresses Thursday evening by the 
President; the Secretary of the Treasury ; Senator Smoot, chair- 
man of the Public Buildings Commission; Representative 
WLiorr, chairman of the House Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds; and Mr. Milton B. Medary were printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 26, by Mr. Evtiorr, and appear 
on pages 603 et seq. 

At the Friday evening meeting the Secretary of the Treasury 
introduced as presiding officer for the evening Mr. Charles 
chairman of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 
Under the leave given me to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include the addresses delivered at that time by Mr. Moore; 
Sdward H. Bennett, chairman of the Board of Architectural 
Consultants, Treasury Department; Maj. L. E. Atkins, assistant 
engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia; and myself. 
I greatly regret that the very interesting extemporaneous address 
delivered on that occasion by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
MONTAGUE] can not be included, as no manuscript for it exists. 

The addresses follow: 


ADDRESS BY MR. CHARLES Moore, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL COMMIS- 
SION OF FINE ARTS 

To-night the past rises before me as a dream. Last night I listened 
to the powerful Seeretary Mellon take the executive responsibility in 
formulating and carrying out plans for the greatest group of public 
buildings ever constructed at one time in the history of the world. 
Then President Hoover placed behind the project the force of his office 
and his personality. Senator Smoor and Representative ELuiort told of 
securing the abundant legislation from the Congress inspired by their 
patriotic appeals. 

As I listened to these paeans my memory went back over the 27 
years to that snowy afternoon of January 15, 1902, when, at the 
Corcoran Gallery, Senator McMillan, on behalf of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, revealed the plan of 1901 to President Roosevelt 
and his Cabinet, notably to Secretaries John Hay and Elibu Root, alli 
three of whom became its aggressive and effective supporters, and by 
their official acts drove the firm pegs that fastened that plan for the 
ages to come. 

Through the bewildering fogs of indifference, 
shoals of misunderstanding, amid the sharp reefs of opposition, the 
staunch plan of 1901 has been steered into its appointed harbor of 
realization, there to discharge its cargo of benefits and blessings. 

Later in the evening you shall see on the screen the achievements 
of a quarter century; and also goals for future striving; for so long as 
the Nation lives its Capital never will be finished. What you will not 
see depicted are the struggles, often heart-breaking struggles, that 
marked every one of these now lauded triumphs. Those conflicts are 
now swallowed up in victory. 

Time fails me to name the noble host who have come forward in time 
of peril to do battle for the unity, the dignity, the beauty of the Capital 
of the United States, 

There is fascination in the fray—something akin to the lure of the 
crusaders to rescue the Holy City from the infidel. It means thought 
and time and patience and rebuffs and misrepresentation of motives, 
but it is worth the sacrifice. 

It may be only fancy on my part, but I suspect strongly that no 
future triumphs possible in national finance are so alluring or stimulat- 
ing or satisfying to Mr. Mellon as is the quest on which he is now 
embarked—the quest of good order and beauty made incarnate in the 
National Capital. 


over the treacherous 


ADDRESS OF EDWARD H. BENNETT, CHAIRMAN ARCHITECTURAL CONSULT- 
ANTS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


I am to speak about the development of Washington, with special 
reference to the areas in which the new departmental and other Gov- 
ernment buildings will be placed. This area, roughly speaking, lies be- 
tween Pennsylvania Avenue and Maryland Avenue, the Capitol, and the 
Monument. I shall refer most specifically in my remarks to the area 
now known as the “ Triangle,” between Pennsylvania Avenue and B 
Street, and, since this whole subject has been so splendidly covered in 
the speech of the Secretary of the Treasury recently at Pittsburgh, I 
shall quote in places from his statement. 

It is obvious at the start that this, although an element in the plan 
of Washington, is a very important one in the composition of its plan, 
and particularly of the plan of the future Washington. I should like 
to emphasize at the start the orderly relationship of the plan of this 
great section of land to that of the whole Mall. 

“Congress has made the necessary appropriation to initiate this 
work and to carry out the most important features of that long-neg- 
lected plan of Washington and L’Enfant for the development of the city. 
The responsibility for carrying out this plan, by the purchase of sites 
and the erection of buildings, was placed by Congress on the Secretary 
of the Treasury and has become, therefore, an integral part of Treas- 
ury activities.” 
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The present gathering meets in a sense to pay a tribute to order, as I 
sce it, a human order, the product of centuries of civilization as ex- 
pressed in the thoughts of men and the works of their bands. It is not 
the order of nature so far as one can see. That we may realize by tak- 
ing a trip out into the cosmos under the guidance of a great scientist 
like Jeans, Eddington, or our own Milliken. We encounter nebule, 
galactic clusters, solar systems, myriad masses of suns, and so-called 
cosmic dust, into the infinite. But spirals, whorls, everywhere! No 
tangible arrangement as recognized by the cultivated intelligence of 
the human being. 

One returns with a sense of relief to considerations of order as re- 
lated to the human mind, expressed in its architectural works, and with 
joy if we can see the beauty of this order and its rhythm. It is an 
order more nearly related to that natural to the smaller expressions of 
the creation as evidenced by the structures of crystals, plant life, and 
animal life, the compositions of which all relate to a simple plan in 
which there are dominant and subordinate elements. 

We are this evening to get a glimpse of the beauty of Washington 
in its past, present, and future. To do that we must first see and 
appreciate the underlying system or order of its great plan. 

An architectural plan! We may well rejoice that the original plan 
was made. Suppose, for example, there had been no plan of L’Enfant 
and General Washington. It might easily have been the case, as has 
been the fate of most other great capitals early founded, whose plans 
have been later rectified, and as in the case of Paris, made superb. 
Most cities have grown from a congerie of huts, evolved more or less 
according to the necessities of the situation as controlled by the grow- 
ing intelligence of the inhabitants. But in the case of Washington 
enough great precedent had been established—a conscious idea of city 
planning existed in Europe and very distinctly in the early days of the 
United States. 

The orderly mind of the great Washington saw the necessity of plan- 
ning ahead of the actual needs and he must have seen the possible 
beauty of a city planned on formal lines—formal, or perhaps more 
correctly, regular lines. It was essentially a formal age. No doubt 
life pulsated just as keenly in humanity as to-day, but it seemed more 
disciplined and in its social contacts, ordered. Hence the ordered and 


rhythmic expression of the architecture of the day, and hence, added 
to the great new outlook in life on a vast continent, the potentiality 
of which was becoming apparent, the instinctive, if not conscious aim 
to lay foundations in an orderly and comprehensive manner. 
the Washington of the past. 

The Washington of the present is the expression of the early plan of 
1790, stimulated and corrected by the great plan of the Park Commission 


Hence 


of 1901, but as yet incomplete in its execution. 

The Washington of the future, based on that which has gone before, 
must be the result of our efforts of to-day. Let alone, it would end in 
chaos, as has been demonstrated by some of the attempts ignorantly 
proposed in violation of the original plan. Given meager support, the 
final result will be no better than it is to-day, but given great and 
concentrated attention and enthusiastic support by the Nation through 
its representatives and that collection of splendid men who are giving 
their time freely in its interest, officially and unofficially, it will become 
superb. 

That is why to-night we are looking at the plan of Washington, and 
I hope, with the keenest appreciation of the fact that there was the 
original plan of the Capital. The perspective we have, the past ex- 
perience of civilization centering on the original plan, its renewal in 
the plan of 1901, and to-day substantial expansion of that plan, an 
expansion which is also a consolidation. 

Through all this development there have been great personalities in- 
volved. Most of them are known to you in history. It igs my personal 
desire to acknowledge our good fortune in that the work of to-day has 
received not only the support of our leading Executive but an important 
part of it has been under the direction of the man who, having had the 
power to help the realization, had also the vision and desire to do so. 
I allude, of course, to our great Secretary Mellon, 

I hope what I have said will not seem too far afield, because I think 
it is so important that we should realize that this great group of 
departmental buildings to which I refer in general outline is so strongly 
related to the general composition of the plan of Washington, The main 
axis of the Triangle group is parallel to the Mall, not yet completed, 
stretching from the Capitol te the Lincoln Memorial, The L’Enfant 
plan did not have compositions lateral to the Mall, although they might 
well have been incorporated even in that day, as that would have re- 
sembled an arrangement of the great eighteenth century French plans, 
from which the plan of Washington was really evolved, the main axis 
of the Triangle plan has this further justification in precedent. It is 
traversed by a series of great axes in extension of existing streets. All 
this can be seen on the plans and diagrams in the moving pictures. 

Important as is this group of the Triangle, it must be remembered 
that similar developments, though not so extensive, are proposed for 
the south side of the Mall, and in order to complete the picture of this 
great composition, which will slowly be realized, one must include the 
planning of the Capitol approach from the Union Station, including 
the new park area to the north ef the Capitol and the magnificent 
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approach from the gateway of the city by the Union Station to the 
head of the Mall. These plans, if carried out, founded as they are on a 
great and substantial ideal, should measure up to the requirements of 
the Capital of this great country. 

“It is intended to carry through, as rapidly as possible, the most 
pressing needs as regards housing of Government departments and ac- 
tivities. These will include a new and larger building for the increased 
activities of the Department of Commerce, a Supreme Court Building, 
a building for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, an archives building, 
a building for the Department of Agriculture, still another for the 
Department of Labor, and several others besides. One of these build- 
ings, that for the Supreme Court, will be placed on Capitol Hill; but, 
as regards the others, advantage will be taken of this opportunity to 
group them together in such a way as to contribute in the greatest 
measure possible to the beauty of Washington. 

“The general principle has been established that no large depart- 
mental buildings are to be placed in the Mall, as was at first proposed, 
but that the Mall is to be reserved for park purposes and as a site for 
buildings of a museumlike character. 

“ Departmental buildings are to be placed along the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the Treasury to the Capitol. In addition to 
facing on Pennsylvania Avenue, these buildings will face also on a grand 
boulevard, which is to be cut through the city, bordering the Mall and 
stretching from the Capitol to the new Memorial Bridge on the Potomac 
near the base of the Lincoln Memorial. It is intended the buildings, 
while having each a separate and distinctive architectural treatment, 
shall be of harmonious design and grouped around two large interior 
courts or plazas somewhat after the arrangement of the Louvre in 
Paris.” 

A uniform corner height has been observed, although the architecture 
is varied. The ground contains 70 acres, and it is upward of 3,000 
feet in length on B Street. There are upward of 1,000,000 square feet 
in the Commerce Building alone. The plazas are actually three in 
number; that on Twelfth Street, the circular one, being in a sense the 
pivot of the composition. In it we have proposed a great commemora- 
tive column. The vistas will extend from this circular plaza through 
into the other plazas, and especially into the great plaza, which, in turn, 
opens through an arched way onto Pennsylvania Avenue and toward 
the Mall, where it has been suggested shall be placed the National 
Museum of Art. The vital element binding the entire group is the 
connection between the two larger plazas. A happy solution adjusted 
to the scale of both has been found, crowned by a pavilion giving 
variety to the silhouette of the group. 

“It is easy to see what the effect will be. As one proceeds down 
Pennsylvania Avenue toward the Capitol, on the south side will be a 
succession of beautiful and harmonious buildings, all of a design in 
keeping with the semiclassical tradition so well established in Wash- 
ington. On the north side vistas will be opened up, so that groups of 
buildings, such as the beautiful District of Columbia courthouse, on 
John Marshall Place, shall be brought into the general plan of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. At the same time the Mall will present the spectacle 
of a great park bordered on one side by the new boulevard lined with 
beautiful buildings, a wide parkway of greensward with its four rows 
of trees, its drives and walks, statues, and reflecting pools, all arranged 
in such a way that long vistas will be opened up for views of the 
Capitol in one direction and of the Washington Monument and Lincoln 
Memorial in the other.” 

To realize the force of this axial arrangement one must see it after 
dusk. Sounds of the activities of the city are heard in the distance, 
but the Mall, with its three great structures—the Capitol, the Monu- 
ment, and the Lincoln Memorial, aglow and reflected in the pools— 
is silent and conveys a sense of strength; the strength and confidence 
of a nation. 

Appress BY Mas. L. BE. ATKINS, ASSISTANT ENGINEER COMMISSIONER OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


MUNICIPAL CENTER 


The completion of the municipal center of the city of Washington 
will give to the world a more adequate expression of Washington as a 
municipality. As the Federal development of the triangle will express 
the growth and importance of the Federal Government, so the municipal 
center will express the dignity and importance of Washington as a city. 
These two groups of buildings will form a magnificent nucleus for the 
new and greater Washington of the future. 

The present District Building, constructed in 1908, has for some time 
been too small to accommodate the various executive departments of 
our city government. When this structure was erected it was expected 
that future expansion would be provided by building an addition on 
the square to the south of the present building, which would be 
connected by bridges over D Street. The execution of the plans of the 
Federal Government for a monumental group of buildings to house the 
different governmental departments south of Pennsylvania Avenue not 
only precludes the possibility of constructing this addition but also 
requires the replacement of the present District Building by a new 
structure in harmony with the general development of the Federal 
triangle. Therefore it was necessary for District officials to find a 
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new location on which to ereet buildings to properly accommodate the 
functions of the city government. 

A committee was appointed March 12, 1927, to study the situation 
and to recommend a new location. Afiler a careful study, it was finally 
decided to locate on both sides of John Marshall Place (Four-and-one- 
half Street), north of Pennsylvania Avenue, and to provide for prac- 
tically all departments of the District government in one group of 
buildings. 

Bad as is the need for additional space for the executive depart- 
ments of the city government, it is even more imperative that provi- 
sions be made at once for the police court, the municipal court, the 
juvenile court, and the recorder of deeds, which are now housed In 
quarters wholly inadequate and unsuited for their purposes. 

The city has in the present District Building a very valuable asset. 
This should be recognized and credit allowed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in granting the appropriations for the new municipal center. 
area of the ground on which the building stands is 46,000 square 
fect. As a conservative estimate the land is worth $30 per square foot, 
giving a total value for the land of approximately $1,380,000, 

The cost of the present building, when built in 1908, was $1,970,000. 
In the meantime building have more than doubled. If built 
to-day, the estimated value is about $4,000,000, giving a total value 
for land and building of $5,300,000. Approximately this sum should 
be credited to the municipal center by the Federal Government, 

The proposed site for the new municipal center faces on the south 
Pennsylvania Avenue from Third to Sixth Street; on the west Sixth 
Street; on the north Louisiana Avenue, D Street, and Indiana Avenue; 
on the east Third Street. 
side of John Marshall Place, which forms the north and south axis of 
the group. The difference in level between Pennsylvania Avenue and D 
Street, directly in front of the District Supreme Court Building, is 33 
fect. Approximately midway between these two levels will be placed a 
great court 280 feet in width by 500 feet in length. The approaches to 
the court from Pennsylvania Avenue will be by a series of steps. Other 
flights of steps will be placed at the north end from the court level to D 
Street. The court will be surrounded with an arcade giving direct access 
to the various parts of the building, offering shelter in inclement 
weather, and a shady passageway during the hot summer months. The 
court will be treated as a great garden with trees and flowers and a 
large pool in the center. 

The architecture of the building on Pennsylvania Avenue will har- 
monize with the Federal buildings on the south side of the Avenue, carry- 
ing practically the same belt courses and cornice lines. Due to the dif- 
ference in elevation of the street, the north front, facing the District 
Supreme Court Building, will harmonize in scale and style with the 
architecture of that building. 

The District Supreme Court Building, located at the head of John 
Marshall Place, is one of the most charming and beautiful relics of early 
Washington. It was designed in 1820 by George Hadfield, an English 
architect, for use as a city hall. Hadfield came to this country in 1795 
to assist Doctor Thornton, who was at that time in charge of the build- 
ing of the United States Capitol. 

The cornerstone of this building was laid August 22, 1820, and it is 
interesting to note the following from the mayor's proclamation on this 
occasion : 

“An edifice devoted to municipal purposes, to be the seat of legislation 
and of the administration of justice for this metropolis when it will have 
reached its destined populousness and * * * to be erected on a 
scale worthy of the uses for which it is intended. * * * Also to be 
constructed with a view to durability which will extend beyond the age 
of any of the living, not one of whom will ever witness the recurrence of 
such an event as the laying of the foundation of this fabric. On behalf 
of the commissioners appointed to erect this hall I therefore invite you 
to witness a ceremony so rare in its occurrence that it will be an era in 
our history, and withal so interesting to all who take an interest in the 
welfare of the city founded by. the departed Washington.” 

The truth of this prophecy has been borne out, and it is most fitting 
that our proposed municipal center should have the Supreme Court 
Building as its central motif. We thus return to the early city hall to 
develop our plans for a splendid civie center for the future. 

The estimated cost of acquiring the four squares in this site is six 
and one-half million dollars. It is proposed to purchase all of the site 
at the earliest possible date and to proceed with the erection of a 
building on the northwest square, bounded by John Marshall Place, C 
Street, Sixth Street, and Louisiana Avenue, to accommodate the three 
courts and the recorder of deeds. 

What are the advantages of the site selected and the establishment 
thereon of a group of municipal buildings which will provide accommo- 
dations for all of the city’s departments? 

In my opinion they are as follows: 


costs 


FIRST, LOW COST OF LAND 


The site is located in what is now one of the least-desirable sections 
of the city, and can be bought at a very reasonable price. 
very few expensive buildings to purchase, 
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The city departments would be conveniently located with reference 
to the various governmental departments and the Capitol, so that 


SECOND. CONVENIENCE OF LOCATION 


business could be carried on with the maximum of efficiency and ease, 


THIRD, ECONOMY OF BUILDING COSTS 

The of the various functions of the District govern- 
ment in one group of buildings tends toward a lower cost of construe 
tion than would be possible with the erection of separate buildings at 
different 


centralization 


locations. 

FOURTH. ECONOMY OF ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION 
Administration and control would be more direct and efficient in a 

closely knit organization than in different buildings widely separated, 


; Likewise the opcration and maintenance would be less costly and more 
| efficient. 


The | 


FIFTH, EXPRESSES IMPORTANCE OF CITY GOVERNMENT 

In a group of important buildings the civic life of the city would be 
exemplified and the city government, as distinguished from the Federal 
Government, would find adequate and proper expression. 

SIXTH. A LOGICAL LOCATION IN HARMONY WITH THE FEDERAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 

This location will serve as a dignified and harmonious link between 
the Federal buildings south of Pennsylvania Avenue, Judiciary Square 
to the north, and the Capitol Plaza development to the east. It will 
also be a big step in the development of the proper treatment of the 
north side of Pennsylvania Avenue, 

A bill authorizing the development of these four squares as a 
munieipal center was drafted by the District Commissioners and sub- 
mitted to the Budget Bureau during the last session of Congress, 
When transmitted to Congress by the Budget Bureau the bill was 
changed to cover only two squares. Through the able support of Mr. 
UNDERHILL and Mr. SimMons in the House of Representatives and of 
Senator Smoor in the Senate both of these houses amended the Dill 
to authorize the purchase of the full four squares. 

Requests for appropriations to purchase the land will be made in our 
next appropriation act, and it is expected that this splendid group of 
buildings will begin to take definite form by the erection of the courts 
building in the near future. 

In conclusion, the municipal center will form a vital part in the 
Federal development of Pennsylvania Avenue and in the beautification 
of Washington. The city will do its part to carry on the great work 
begun by Washington, Jefferson, and L’Enfant to establish on the 
Potomac the most beautiful and impressive Capital in the world. 


ADDRESS BY Hon. Louis C. CRAMTON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


The development of the National Capital, to which the Federal Govy- 
ernment is now definitely committed, along lines so comprehensive 
and far-reaching, so in harmony with the plans of Washington and 
L’Enfant, well deserves to be brought vividly to the knowledge of the 
Congress, the residents of the Capital City, and the people of the 
Nation, as our great Secretary of the Treasury is bringing it in this 
series of meetings. The hope of George Washington, the dream of the 
Nation, that this Capital City be the most beautiful city in the world, 
nears realization. But the dream is more than that. 

“This ig more than the making of a beautiful city,” last night said 
President Hoover in this hall. “‘ Washington is not only the Nation’s 
Capital; it is the symbol of America. By its dignity and architectural 
inspiration we stimulate pride in our country, we encourage the eleva- 
tion of thought and character which comes from great architecture.” 
So great an advance in so important a national program deserves to be 
known and understood of the Nation. 

With fortunate and characteristic vision Washington located the new 
Capital where nature wag most charming and gave the great city-to-be 
a splendid background. Then he brought the young French engineer, 
Major l’Enfant, to plan with Jefferson and him its development. Now 
the tomb of L’Enfant, on the brow of Arlington, overlooks all this 
marvelous fruition of his planning, while his name is imperishable as 
long ag America stands. So wisely did they plan, that through all our 
history the development of this Capital, now grown from a vision to a 
city of more than half a million people, is tested by the L’Enfant plan, 
our great successes in harmony with it, our tragedies of failure when 
we have departed from it in design or in location, 

L’Enfant planned the rectilinear arrangement of streets, with diag- 
onal avenues radiating from Capitol and White House, and with circles 
at the resultant intersections of more than two thoroughfares, Con- 
tributing so much to the beauty of the city, these avenues and circles 
are of the greatest present-day importance in the handling of a traffic 
far heavier and for more speedy than any of the horse age could 
have dreamed of. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL IDEA DOMINANT IN THE CITY PLAN 


L'Enfant planned for the location of all public buildings in appro- 
priate architectural settings, grouped along a beautiful park, the Mall, 
connecting Capitol and White House. This being a city created to 
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serve as the National Capital, that purpose is dominant in the L’Enfant 
plan. It should ever be so in the planning for this Capital City. The 
city, holding an unrivaled position as the National Capital, never 
should seek industrial supremacy. To do so would endanger its certain 
prestige without grasping the industrial mirage. Keeping predominant 
always the National Capital purpose, this will certainly become a city 
possessing unrivaled charm and interest, with a minimum of that which 
would detract. 


L7ENFANT PLAN IS REVIVED 


The influence of Washington made the L’Enfant plan a reality at 
once in important respects and then for close to a century its develop- 
ment languished. But upon the celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the seat of Government in the District 
of Columbia, President McKinley brought about a revival of interest in 
the plan and the McMillan Commission followed. Senator McMillan, of 
my own State, at that time and for many years played a highly cred- 
itable and influential part in the development of Washington. A part 
in which the able gentleman who presides to-night, Mr. Charles Moore, 
shared largely as he was then at the Senator’s side. The resultant plan 
of 1901 recommended a return to the L’Enfant plan of a century before, 
with such extension of it as might be required to meet modern condi- 
tions and the city’s growth. And the L’Enfant plan began again to 
come into its own. 

In 1910 Congress created the Fine Arts Commission and considerably 
later the Zoning Commission and the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission. Nothing is more imperative now from a legislative 
point of view with reference to the architecture of Washington than 
the grant of much greater authority to regulate the character, height, 
use, and location of private structures conspicuously located, especially 
adjacent to, or in the vicinity of, public parks and public buildings of 
the District or Federal Governments, Why should the Nation plan and 
create and then permit the individual, through heedlessness or through 
selfishness or greed, to negative the national effort and conflict with 
the common good? The national purpose should be really dominant. 

As one looks back one can clearly see a constant acceleration of 
movement toward the fullest possible realization of the L’Enfant plan 
since the McMillan report. A great deal has been accomplished in the 
past score of years. We are now on the threshold of glorious things. 


@N THE THRESHOLD OF GLORIOUS THINGS 


Measured in meney, the figures are quite astounding, even in this day, 
when the common talk of billions make millions seem commonplace. 
Much has recently been completed of great importance—the development 
of East Potomac Park, the Spanish-American Amphitheater at Arling- 
ten, the Lincoln Memorial, preeminent among numerous great gains 
now accomplished. We have now under construction or authorized for 
early construction the following highly important and desirable improve- 
ments at the sole expense of the Federal Government, and this list is 
not at all complete: 


Botanical Gardens $820, 000 
National Arboretum_ 300, 000 
Congressional Library, additional site 600, 000 
Walter Reed Hospital buildings 1, 012, 000 
New Army air field 1, 010, 000 
Government Printing Office 

Restoration Arlington Mansion 160, 000 
Completion Tomb Unknown Soldier at Arlington__ 400, 000 
Arlington Memorial Bridge 14, 750, 000 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway 4, 500, 000 
Addition House Office Building 8, 400, 000 
Enlargement of Capitol Grounds 6, 244, 472 
Supreme Court site and building 7, 500, 000 
Triangle land 25, 000, 000 
Department of Agriculture buildings 8, 100, 000 
Archives Building 8, 700, 000 
Department of Commerce Building 17, 500, 000 
Internal Revenue Building 10, 000, 000 
116, 246, 472 


$265,000,000 FOR NATIONAL CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


That total includes only projects, permanent improvements, many 
of great interest, now under construction or now authorized, and paid 


for by the Nation. But it does not include all of the proposed triangle 
program of Federal buildings, to which program this administration 
and the Congress are in effect fully committed and for which authoriza- 
tions and appropriations are very sure to follow as rapidly as construc- 
tion is feasible. In his address in this hall last night Senator Smoor, 
and no one is better qualified to speak with authority on this, Senator 
Smoot named $200,000,000 as the amount necessary to complete the 
present triangle building program, Accepting that figure, and including 
the full triangle program in my tabulation of expenditures now under 
way and committed, the total is above $265,000,000. Possibly L’Enfant 
never dreamed there would be that much money in this Nation, in his 
day thinly scattered along a seaboard, only 6,000,000 of them, citizens 
of several contending and jealous States, jealous of each other, but 
above all jealous of increase of power in the Federal Government. That 
people have swept across a continent and beyond, have become a hun- 
dred and twenty million, with 48 strong and prosperous States, and a 
respected and trusted Federal Government, which now is spending its 
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money by the hundreds of millions in the improvement and beautifica- 
tion of the National Capital. And while they could not have dreamed 
our progress, Washington and L’Enfant planned for the expenditure of 
this money. And it is sometimes suggested that the Federal Govern- 
ment lacks in generosity in expenditures for the improvement of the 
Capital City. 

VISUALIZE THE PENDING CHANGES 


We are on the threshold of glorious things, we are in the midst of 
their accomplishment. The realization of them should, indeed, stimulate 
our pride of country, stimulate and elevate our thought. Let us visual- 
ize the physical change in the city. South of the Capitol a new unit 
will match the present House Office Building, to the east the new 
Supreme Court building will rise, adjacent to the Congressional Library. 
To the north the Capitol Grounds will extend to the Columbus Me- 
morial and the Union Station. A boulevard will extend from the 
Union Station to B Street NW. and along B Street to the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge, and on to Arlington or to Mount Vernon. This 
boulevard and the new municipal center to be erected by the District 
government will clear away from the north side of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue from the Capitol to Sixth Street the cheap lodging houses, the 
questionable resorts, the Chinese emporiums and the tattooing places 
which now give that conspicuous area a character of its own, better 
to be remembered than endured. 

The Union Square and the Mall come into their own; the Grant 
Memorial may be better appreciated; the Botanical Garden is removed 
and will blossom more gloriously elsewhere; the World War temporary 
shacks, which have so longed outstayed their welcome, will vanish; the 
Agricultural Building steps back to the proper alignment and becomes 
an architectural asset instead of a liability. For the north boundary 
of the Mali the L’Enfant vision of stately public buildings properly 
landscaped will succeed the present strange mixture of the useful and 
the tolerated in commercial architecture which now reduce this heart 
center of the Capital to the level of hundreds of other cities properly 
unsung. From the White House to the Capitol, the south side of his- 
toric Pennsylvania Avenue, where have traveled these many years great 
democracy’s chosen leaders and loved heroes, will be the imposing Fed- 
eral buildings of the triangle program, not competing with each other 
and swearing at each other in varying forms of architecture, but each 
contributing to a beautiful whole that will add something to the world’s 
architecture. As L’Enfant and Washington would have it, the Capital 
City will then present to the world a clean face with beautiful features, 
and gone will be all the marks of tattooing, the stains of chop suey, and 
the plague of room-rent signs. 


PRESERVATION OF NATURE’S CHARMS MUST ACCOMPANY MAN’S 
IMPROVEMENTS 


There are thousands of our citizens, remote from the Capital, hoping 
not at all that they may ever see its beauties in the real but echoing in 
their hearts the same desire that President Coolidge expressed in his 
last annual message to Congress when he said: “If our country wishes 
to compete with others, let it not be in the support of armaments but in 
the making of a beautiful Capital City. Let it express the soul of 
America.” 

They want it to be the most beautiful city, combining in perfection 
the man-made wonders with the natural charms which came from the 
Creator. It must not be all a man-made city, for as such it rises not 
to its highest level. 

Washington located the new Capital in the midst of lavish display of 
beauties of God’s handiwork. At the head of navigation of the great 
Potomac, in the midst of wooded hills, its many valleys carrying creeks 
that enliven the landscape. While we make a reality of the dreams of 
L’Enfant in carrying forward man-made beauties, we must not permit 
the beautiful scenic realities of Washington’s time to become only 
mourned memories. Washington must have loved the Potomac as it 
flowed past his home and his great estate, must have been thrilled by 
Great Falls, where he went so often, must have loved the hills and 
streams surrounding the site he chose for his country’s Capital, or he 
would not have so chosen. Just as he inspired the L’Enfant plan of 
development we now promote, he would have preserved those beauties. 

It is wonderful we are proceeding now so rapidly and so wisely 
with our architectural development, but delay in this has not been 
fatal. What was not done 50 years ago may be done now, and the 
error of 50 years ago may now be corrected. I like to cherish the hope 
that even the highly individualistic State, War, and Navy Departments 
Building may yet come out of its architectural cocoon and take on a 
beauty of exterior that will harmronize with the beauty of its neighbors. 

That which man made man may replace and when he will. But the 
beauties of nature man can not restore when once destroyed. Those 
woods which Washington loved are disappearing; those charming 
ravines are being leveled; those splendid palisades of the Potomac are 
daily scenes of blasting that rob them of primeval beauty. 

The preservation of all this has had much of thought by our leaders, 
has been the subject of wise planning, but the plans have been dis- 
astrously slow in realization. The beauty is passing and can not be 
restored. 
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DISASTROUS DELAY IN PARK AND PLAYGROUNDS PLAN 

Through the legislation of 1924 and 1926 the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission came into being with remarkably able person- 
nel, all characterized by high zeal and great ability. Two years ago 
they completed a plan of lands in the District and its environs which 
should be purchased for park, parkway, and playground purposes of 
the National Capital, this program being estimated then to cost $15,- 
750,000 if promptly carried out. Under the act creating the commis- 
sion the cost of such purchases is to be borne as other expenses of 
the District, the Federal Government contributing a lump sum or 
a percentage, as the case may be. As $6,000,000 of the amount named 
is for playgrounds, and the other areas are of great traffic use or 
recreational use to the people of the District, and as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has under way the expenditure of over $265,000,000, that 
act of Congress was not unfair as to lands in the District. But under 
that authority only $600,000 to $1,000,000 has been spent annually 
for such purchases, ‘Those lands are increasing in value at least 10 
per cent per year. Will some Einstein tell us, if the Planning Com- 
mission program goes up in cost $1,500.000 a year and they can only 
spend $1,000,000, as will be the case next year, how long will it take to 
buy the lands they want? And in the meantime the ax, the steam 
shovel, the dynamite are destroying much that Washington would have 
preserved and no one can restore. 

In the report of the Senate District Committee on the bill to 
create the commission that committee declared a very urgent need 
to be the establishment of the “Fort Boulevard following the hills 
encircling the city and connecting the Civil War forts,” many of which 
are still well preserved. The development of the city makes this now 
difficuit. If action is not soon taken, it will be impossible. En- 
croachment on the sources of the Rock Creek in Maryland threatens 
the very existence of that stream, the golden thread that binds to- 
gether the beauty of our greatest park. The valleys tributary of 
Rock Creek, the Anacostia, the Potomac, the very Palisades, are 
in process of destruction or are in peril. 


LEGISLATION PENDING WOULD SAVE SCENIC CHARMS 


With gratifying unanimity the people of the District, as well as 
of the Nation, are indorsing legislation now pending which proposes 
to relieve the District from share in such purchases outside the Dis- 
trict and to advance from the Federal Treasury for such purchases 
money without interest sufficient for the prompt purchase of all the 
needed lands. Passage of this legislation will insure proper play- 
ground development in the District for our children, instead of waiting 
for their grandchildren, will save $30,000,000, will preserve the scenic 
beauties of the Capital and its environs. It will give us the George 
Washington memorial parkway, controlling both banks of the Potomac 
from Mount Vernon to Great Falls. That legislation is the next step 
needed in congressional authorization, and it is not to be doubted it 
soon will follow. 

Land taken for public use under a wise policy of park and play- 
ground expansion does not injuriously affect the assessment rolls by 
its removal from taxation. Assessor Richards recently stated in 
House hearings that increased valuations adjacent would equalize the 
situation and that the money paid for such lands would seldom leave 
the District but would instead be used in desirable development else- 
where in the District. For instance, the money the Government paid 
for the square on which was built the Senate Office Building was used 
to develop six squares of desirable residences in Mount Pleasant. 


A GLORIOUS FUTURE THROUGH FAITHFULNESS TO THE IDEALS OF THE 
FATHERS 


It is fine that as the Nation has grown stronger in numbers, in terri- 
tory, in prestige, in influence, we still draw our inspiration from the 
founders. It is eloquent tribute to their kindred wisdom and common 
Americanism that Coolidge, Hoover, and Mellon carry on in the realiza- 
tion of the dreams and plans of Washington, Jefferson, and L’Enfant— 
that we prepare for a more glorious future through our faithfulness 
to the ideals of the fathers. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Did I understand the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana to object to the entire request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
tion of the oleomargarine bill. 

Mr, PURNELL. I hope the gentleman will not object; other- 
wise it will be necessary for the committee to go to the Rules 
Committee and get a rule. These are necessary matters for 
farm relief. 

Mr. JONES. Why does not the gentleman eliminate that bill 
and ask unanimous consent as to the others? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. O'Connor] can not stop, in the way he has undertaken, 
the consideration of the bill to which he objects. Wednesday 
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Oh, no; only to the considera- 
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will be Calendar Wednesday under the rules of the House. 
There is no other committee that has any business reported and 
on the calendar. The call will run through the committees 
organized until the Committee on Agriculture is reached, and 
then the committee will have the same right that it would 
have under any other circumstances on Culendar Wednesday. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I distinctly understood that when this 
Congress was convened in extraordinary session it was for the 
purpose of passing the farm relief bill and the tariff bill. Is 
it now proposed to bring in every measure that comes from the 
Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. TILSON. I suppose that anything in the way of farm 
relief would be in order. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not consider that farm relief. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. It is all a part of the program 
for farm relief. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of what the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Trtson] has said, may I suggest 
the principal effect of the gentleman from Louisiana is that on 
Wednesday the list of committees will be called until the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is reached, and that would mean that 
all of the committees on the list preceding the Committee on 
Agriculture would have lost their day and they might not be 
reached in the regular way again. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I thank the gentleman for 
what is perfectly obvious. Let them approach the matter in the 
regular parliamentary manner. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the effect of the request of 
the gentleman from Connecticut is to postpone Calendar Wednes- 
day business, to do away with it, to put over special orders 
for that day, and postpone Calendar Wednesday business to 
Thursday and Friday? 

Mr. TILSON. The special orders would occupy only a short 
time on Calendar Wednesday, and my request is that the re- 
mainder of the day on Wednesday and, in addition, Thursday 
and Friday, might be devoted to the consideration of bills 
from the Committee on Agriculture, simply using, instead of a 
_— rule, the Calendar Wednesday rule governing general 
debate. 

Mr. WINGO. And the special orders to which the gentleman 
referred are for to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; two speeches. 

Mr. WINGO. And the idea is to adjourn to-day until 
Wednesday? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Could not the gentleman submit a unanimous- 
consent request now for the consideration of these bills, other 
than the oleomargarine bill, so that we would know what is 
going to come up on Thursday and Friday? 

Mr. TILSON. The Committee on Agriculture undoubtedly on 
Wednesday would call up the bill to which the gentleman from 
Louisiana objects. 

Mr. WINGO. Why. not submit a unanimous-consent request 
that Calendar Wednesday business may continue over from 
Wednesday and to Thursday and Friday if necessary? 

Mr. TILSON. My object is to obviate the calling of the 
committees on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. WINGO. They would come up then so that we would 
know to-day what will be considered on Thursday and Friday. 
Some gentlemen may want to go away, but if they know that 
something of importance is coming up they will stay here. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am simply objecting to 
making Calendar Wednesday business in order on Thursday 
and Friday for the consideration of these bills. 

Mr. WINGO. The net effect of the gentleman’s objection is 
that when Wednesday comes along the Agricultural Committee 
will be reached, and they will call up the bill to which the gen- 
tleman objects, and then a unanimous-consent request will be 
made, as I understand it, before we adjourn on that day to go 
on with Calendar Wednesday business on Thursday and Friday. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. That will not be done without 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. WINGO. Why not settle it now? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. We are settling it now. I 
object. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman may think that he is settling it 
now, but I suggest to him that he is not getting what he thinks 
he is. Under the rules the committee on Wednesday can call up 
the bill, notwithstanding objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What other bills does the Committee on 
Agriculture propose to bring up besides this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know. I was about to try to find out. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. There are two or three bills reported. 
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Mr. PURNELL. One of the bills we passed at the last ses- 
sion and the others are on the calendar—the warehouse bill, the 
oleomargarine bill, and the Foreign Service bill. 

Mr. WINGO. And is the Foreign Service bill a farm relief 
bill also? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. The committee seriously regards these 
bills as proper parts of a farm-relief program. I say to the gen- 
tleman who is objecting to the consideration of the oleomar- 
garine bill that I know of no bill that we will pass at this 
session of Congress which could more properly be labeled a farm 
relief measure than that to which he is objecting. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Of course, there is a difference 
of opinion upon that subject, 

Mr. WINGO. Those in charge of the boards and agencies 
that have to do with credit are very much alarmed over the 
effect that stock-market speculation is going to have on cotton 
and wheat prices this fall. Is the Committee on Agriculture 
going to take that up and handle the stock-market contrversy 
also? 

Mr. PURNELL. We have not undertaken to regulate the 
stock market yet. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You legalized that in the farm relief 
bill which was passed the other day. 

Mr. WINGO. They will not organize our committee and tell 
us that we can not even ask questions about the matter. I 
am not permitted to divulge to the House the confidential in- 
formation that I received. All of the information that I get 
I have to get in confidence. But I am very much inclined to 
break out if we do not have either a special committee or have 
the Banking and Currency Committee organized. Then we 
might do something here that might protect the farmer’s 
interest against the evil effect of the stock-market controversy. 

Mr. PURNELL., I think the gentleman could find ample time 
to do that under general debate, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL WEDNESDAY 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Wednes- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Wednesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
PURNELL] a question. At the last session of Congress we passed 
through the House here a bill that in my opinion had more 
real farm relief in it, so far as the cotton farmers are con- 
cerned, than any other bill that has passed the House for many 
years. It was to prohibit or regulate gambling in cotton 
futures. If that bill is introduced at this session of Congress, 
will the gentleman’s Committee on Agriculture give it con- 
sideration? 

Mr. PURNELL. 
not taken that up. 
Mr. RANKIN. The committee is not precluded by the—— 

Mr. PURNELL. No. The committee has not adjourned sine 
die, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. It is admitted that the gambling in cotton 
futures has a depressing effect on the price of cotton. Is it 
contemplated to relieve that situation by a bill at this session? 

Mr. PURNELL. No such bill has been introduced. 

Mr. WINGO. I suspect several bills were introduced the first 
day to suppress cotton gambling. Can we hope to get any 
relief? I got a chance to get the Clarke amendment up on the 
floor here a few years ago. We came within a few votes of get- 
ting the Clarke amendment adopted. It was adopted in the 
Senate. Had this House adopted it cotton gamblers would have 
been put out of business. 

Mr. PURNELL. I cun not speak for the committee. I can 
not speak for anybody else. But speaking as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, I may say we have been on the job 
since the 6th day of March, and we are anxious to give consid- 
eration to any measure that may properly be regarded as part of 
farm relief. 

Mr. WINGO. The Clarke I mentioned is not the gentleman 
from New York, a Member of the House, but a former Senator 
from the State of Arkansas. If the gentleman can promise to 
give us the relief desired I can have the bill introduced if those 
already introduced are not sufficient. 

Mr. PURNELL. I may say to the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is not soliciting business, but we are ready 
to consider business brought before us, ‘ 





It has not yet been introduced. We have 
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Mr. WINGO. I thought you were soliciting business. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
did you hear me, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Very plainly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. I desire to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. PurRNELL], on the farming committee, if any consideration 
of the warehouse bill, my own bill, or any other bill on that sub- 
ject, will be taken up before the farm bill proper, prepared by 
the committee, shall be presented? 

Mr. PURNELL. I wish to say to the gentleman that the 
committee this morning reported out a warehouse bill. Prob- 
ably it is not as good as the one which the gentleman introduced, 
but I am sure the conrmittee will consider what the gentleman 
has to offer, or any persuasive argument he has to substitute 
his bill for our own. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will offer my bill as a whole in order not 
to take anybody by surprise. 

Mr. ALMON. Does not the gentleman consider the Madden 
Muscle Shoals bill a real relief bill? [Applause.] May I ask 
if the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trtson] will arrange 
to have the Committee on Military Affairs organized so as to 
report that bill? You are talking about adjourning here from 
day to day. The newspapers say we will adjourn for 30 days. 
Last session we did not consider Muscle Shoals for lack of time. 
Will the leaders this session take steps to organize the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs for the purpose of considering and report- 
ting that bili, so that it may be considered by the House? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut that the House, when it adjourns to- 
day, adjourn to meet on Wednesday? 

There was no objection. 

REPORTS ON AGRICULTURAL BILLS 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Agriculture may have until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow in which to file reports on the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of oleomargarine con- 
tained in the act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing 
a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as 
amended ; 

A bill (H. R. 7) to amend sections 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 25, 29, 
and 30 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 11, 
1916, as amended ; 

A bill (H. R. 730) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended ; 
and 

A bill (H. R. 2152) to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in acquir- 
ing and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, and 
for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Agriculture may have until 11 
o'clock to-morrow to file reports on the bills he has just men- 
tioned. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I reserve the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan desires to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. On Wednesday, when Calendar Wednesday 
business will be called, will a call of the committees be in order, 
and will the call include any committees excepting those which 
have been duly organized? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that only those commit- 
tees which have been organized would be called. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I raise that point in order to meet the 
challenge that committees would lose their day if only those 
committees which have been organized are called. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that would apply only to 
the committees that have been organized. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the chairman if it is his purpose to 
call these bills up in the order in which he has presented them? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I reported them here as they were reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
them up in that order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will call them up in the regular order. 





Is it the chairman’s purpose to call 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it the chairman’s purpose to call 
them up in the order in which he has stated them when the 
committee is called on Wednesday? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from Iowa 
commits himself too far he should remember that there is an 
objection pending te the consideration of one of those bills, and 
that Wednesday will probably be the only day that the gentle- 
man will have the right to call up this bill unless he gets a 
special rule from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is the reason I am asking the 
question. I want to know if he is going to follow the com- 
mittee’s report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would call up that bill which I believe the 
most important of all of them. I think it is the duty of the 
chairman to protect the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In calling up the bills I believe the 
gentleman should follow the order in which the committee 
reported them out. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No order was made, but it is the duty of the 
chairman to protect the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it the chairman’s purpose to 
shunt aside a bill about which there is no controversy and 
call up a controversial bill in preference? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is the chairman’s purpose to expedite 
the passage of the most meritorious bills, of course. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Then, Mr. Speaker, if it is the chair- 
man’s purpose. to exercise his own prerogative, I shall be 
inclined to object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
is well aware. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I do object, and I ask for 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be sure that 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa applies to the bills 
that have already been acted on by the committee and that 
it does not apply to other bills which may hereafter be 
acted on, 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bills reported this morning are bills 
that have been reported by the committee a number of times, 
and most of them have been passed by the House. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
CABLE (at the request of Mr. ArRENTzZ) on account of important 
business, 


There was no order made, as the gentleman 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on April 26, 1929, present to 
the President for his approval a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 1412. An act making appropriations for certain expenses 
of the legislative branch incident to the first session of the 
Seventy-first Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
58 minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous 
order, adjourned until Wednesday, May 1, 1929, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





REPORTS OF CCMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COLTON: Joint Congressional Committee to Investigate 
Northern Pacific Railroad land grants. H. R. 2151. A bill to 
alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid 
in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound, on the Pacific coast, by the northern 
route,” approved July 2, 1864, and to alter and amend a joint 
resolution entitled “ Joint resolution authorizing the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co. to issue its bonds for the construction of its 
road and to secure the same by mortgage, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 31, 1870; to declare forfeited to the United 
States certain claimed rights asserted by the Northern Pacifie 
Railroad Co. or the Northern Pacific Railway Co.; to direct the 
institution and prosecution of proceedings looking to the adjust- 
ment of the grant, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2046) for the relief of Henry C. Perrine, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 2151) to alter and amend 
an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from Lake Superior to Puget 
Sound, on the Pacific coast, by the northern route,” approved 
July 2, 1864, and to alter and amend a joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution authorizing the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 
to issue its bonds for the construction of its road and to secure 
the same by mortgage, and for other prposes,” approved May 31, 
1870; to declare forfeited to the United States certain claimed 
rights asserted by the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., or the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.; to direct the institution and 
prosecution of proceedings looking to the adjustment of the 
grant, and for other purposes; committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 2152) to promote the agri- 
culture of the United States by expanding in the foreign field 
the service now rendered by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in acquiring and diffusing useful information re- 
garding agriculture, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 2153) to provide for 
the establishment of a Coast Guard station at Waukegan, IIl.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 2154) to provide for the regu- 
lation of the use of certain sugars; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 2155) granting pensions 
to certain disabled children of veterans of the Civil War and 
the war with Spain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 2156) authorizing the sale 
of all of the interest and rights of the United States of Amer- 
ica in the Columbia Arsenal property situated in the ninth 
civil district of Maury County, Tenn., and providing that 
the net fund be deposited in the military post construction 
fund, and for the repeal of Public Law No. 542 (H. R. 12479), 
Seventieth Congress; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 2157) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 2158) mak- 
ing an appropriation for defraying the expenses of the United 
States Marine Band in attending the Confederate Veterans’ re- 
union to be held at Charlotte, N. C., June 4 to 7, inclusive, 1929; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 2159) to amend an act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes, approved May 22, 
1920, and acts in amendment thereof”; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 2160) to provide for pro- 
ducers and others the benefits of official tests to determine 
protein in wheat for use in merchandising the same to the 
best advantage, and for acquiring and disseminating informa- 
tion relative to protein in wheat, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 2161) to convey to the city 
of Waltham, Mass., certain Government lands for street pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 2162) granting privileges 
of the floor and rights to participate in debate to heads of 
executive departments ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 2163) to amend 
the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 2164) to define 
jams, preserves, jellies, and apple butter; to provide standards 
therefore, and to amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, 
as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 60) requesting 
the President to propose the calling of an international con- 
ference to consider and provide for the simplification of the 
calendar, or to accept on behalf of the United States an invyita- 
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tion to participate in such a conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 61) to amend 
the appropriation “ Organizing the Naval Reserve, 1930”; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CABLE: Resolution (H. Res. 33) to investigate 
propaganda to influence immigration legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
memorializing Congress of the United States to appropriate the 
same amount of money to bring about the enforcement of section 
2 of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States as is appropriated for the enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
urging Congress of the United States to repeal the national- 
origins clause of the immigration act of 1924, and substitute 
therefor an apportionment of immigration quotas on the basis of 
foreign-born population in the year 1890; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Illinois, 
strongly recommending to the National Government the con- 
struction of the system of straight transcontinental and trunk- 
line hard-surfaced highways provided for in the aforesaid 
Holaday bill and respectfully and earnestly urge the early 
passage of this bill by Congress; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SELVIG: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, urging the Congress of the United States to repeal 
the national-origins clause of the immigration act of 1924; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 2165) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jennie S. McKinsey; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A Dill (H. R. 2166) for the relief of 


W. M. Kittle; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2167) for the relief of Sarah E. Edge; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 2168) for the relief of Eva A. 
Kramer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (1. R. 2169) granting a re- 
ward to Cora Walden; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2170) for the relief of Clyde Cornish; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2171) granting a pension to Louise Burch- 
field; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 2172) for the relief of the 
heirs of Haym M. Salomon; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 2178) for the relief of Thomas 
F. Nicholas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 2174) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie Sargent; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 2175) for the relief of the 
Great Western Coal Mines Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 2176) for the relief of George 
W. Adams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2177) for the relief of Harvey H. Anno; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2178) granting a pension to Ethel Ayles- 
worth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2179) for the relief of Vito Basile; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2180) for the relief of John Bedard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2181) to authorize the appointment of 
Joseph M. Berman to the grade of lieutenant commander, re- 
tired, in the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2182) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Berry; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2183) for the relief of Harold G. Billings; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2184) granting a pension to Clara Black; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2185) for the relief of Edwin G. Blanch- 
ard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2186) granting a pension to Major Blasdel; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2187) granting a pension to Tillie Boes; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2188) granting a pension to Gabriel Boiler ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 2189) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to award a congressional medal of honor to Henry M. Brinker- 
hoff ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2190) for the relief of Elton J. Brown; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2191) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Buck; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2192) granting a distinguished-service 
cross to James C. Burke; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2193) granting an increase of pension to 
Madison M. Burnett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2194) granting a pension to Horace Bur- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2195) for the relief of Richard T. Butler; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2196) to correct the military record of 
Allen Carter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2197) for the relief of William M. Cava- 
naugh; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2198) granting a pension to Henry Clark; 
to the Committee on Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2199) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Phillips Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2200) to authorize the appointment of 
Capt. M. M. Cloud, retired, to the grade of colonel, retired, 
with the pay of a major, in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2201) granting a pension to Caroline R. 
Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2202) granting a pension to Laura Con- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2203) granting a pension to M. P. 
Cranston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2204) to correct the military record of 
Frank N. Curtis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2205) for the relief of Bernhard Henry 
Dahlke; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2206) granting a pension to Bernard N. 
Daugherty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2207) for the relief of Bogustas De Kartow- 
ski; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2208) for the relief of Edward Dietrich; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2209) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget E. Donovan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2210) granting a pension to William Dunn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2211) for the relief of Peter Dunsmore; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2212) for the relief of Squire Estes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2213) granting a pension to Viola Fergu- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2214) granting a pension to Arland B. 
Fine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2215) for the relief of Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2216) for the relief of David Fleming; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2217) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary BE. Flood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2218) for the relief of Otto C. Fredericks; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2219) granting an increase of pension 
to Alice French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2220) for the relief of Leslie E. George; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2221) granting a pension to William 
Gilpin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2222) for the relief of Laurin Gosney; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2223) for the relief of Joseph Gottlieb; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2224) granting a pension to Lainey A. 
Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2225) for the relief of Mr, and Mrs. G. G. 
Gross; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2226) for the relief of John H. Grout; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2227) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Guest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2228) granting an increase of pension to 
Bessie Hagar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2229) for the relief of Hilbert R. Hall; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2230) granting a pension to Ralph J. 
Hardy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2231) for the relief of Joseph M. Hayden; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2232) granting a pension to Caroline Healy ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2233) for the relief of Elizabeth Seymour 
Hodgson ; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2234) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah P. Huff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2235) granting a pension to Mary Hutch- 
ins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2236) to authorize the appointment of 
Q. M. Sergt. John Imhof, second grade, retired, United States 
Army, to quartermaster sergeant, first pay grade, retired, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2237) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia DeL. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2288) for the relief of Arthur Jacobs; to 
the Conmittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2239) for the relief of Bendix Peter Jen- 
sen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2240) for the correction of the military 
record of Frank Johnston; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2241) for the relief of Charles G. Johnson ; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2242) granting a pension to Robert A. 
Johnstone ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2243) for the relief of Jacob Kaufman; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2244) for the relief of Samuel Kaufman: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2245) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A. Kean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2246) granting a pension to Frank A. 
Kelley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2247) for the relief of Harry J. Kennedy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2248) granting a pension to Annie B. King 
and her helpless and dependent daughter, Jean King; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2249) for the relief of Raymond Klein- 
berger ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2250) granting a pension to Emanuel 
Kline; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2251) granting a pension to Amanda B. 
Koontz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2252) granting a pension to Fred J, C. 
Kronfeld ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2253) granting a pension to John Lange; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2254) for the relief of Vercy A. Lead- 
bitter; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2255) for the relief of Elijah W. Leonard; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2256) for the relief of Irving Levine; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2257) granting a pension to Elias M. 
Littleton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2258) granting a pension to John Lorenson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2259) for the relief of Joseph W. Mac- 
namara; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2260) granting a pension to Marie L, 
Mallory; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2261) granting a pension to Amelia B. 
Manley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2262) granting a pension to George A. 
McAmis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2263) granting a pension to Dallas R. 
McClintock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2264) granting an increase of pension to 
May E. McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2265) for the relief of Joseph McDonnell; | 


to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2266) for the relief of E. O. McGillis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2267) to renew and extend certain letters 
patent to Thomas M. McKee; to the Committee on Patents, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2268) granting a pension to George Mc- 
Mullen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2269) granting a pension to Ida A. 
MacNish; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2270) for the relief of Michael J. McNulty; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2271) granting an increase of pension to 


| Sterrett E. McNulty; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2272) for the relief of Thomas F. McVeigh; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2273) for the relief of Arden C. Miller; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2274) to authorize the appointment of Staff 
Sergt. Charles Mingus, retired, United States Army, to master 
sergeant, retired, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2275) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma W. Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2276) granting a pension to Rosanna 
Monroe ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2277) granting a pension to Ida M. Mont- 
gomery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2278) for the relief of Arthur D. Moore; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2279) granting an increase of pension to 
Nannie H. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2280) granting a pension to John W. 
Moshier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2281) for the relief of Edwina R. Munch- 
hof; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2282) for the relief of W. F. Nash; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2283) granting a pension to Edward J. 
Neitzer ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2284) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard B. Norris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2285) for the relief of James E. O'Donnell; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2286) granting a pension to Sarah A. Pat- 
terson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2287) granting a pension to W. F. Peck; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2288) granting a pension to Stella Mae 
Pierce ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2289) granting a pension to Don C. 
Prather; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2290) granting a pension to Warren L. 
Raynes ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2291) granting a pension to Thomas Regan; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2292) granting a pension to Baury Brad- 
ford Richardson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2293) granting a pension to Mina Riley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2294) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel J. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2295) granting an increase of pension to 
Bessie S. Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2296) granting a pension to Mary Rosen- 
tall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2297) for the relief of Frederick Rupp; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2298) for the relief of Ida M. Schreiner ; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2299) granting a pension to Laura A. Scott; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2300) for the relief of Robert Clyde Scott; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2301) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine L. Severance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2302) for the relief of Walter E. Sharon; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2303) granting a pension to Margsret 
Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2304) granting to Edward Everett Sharrard 
a commission as captain in the Medical Corps, United States 
Army, as of July 1, 1918, and an honorable discharge as of 
November 11, 1918; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2305) for the relief of W. J. Shirley; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2306) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. 
Shumway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2307) for the relief of Clyde Smith; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2308) granting a pension to William Ed- 
ward Snyder; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2309) for the relief of Edward W. Stewart; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2310) for the relief of Walter Perry Story; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2311) granting a pension to Arthur Sut- 
cliffe ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2312) for the relief of Arthur W. Taylor; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2313) for the relief of D. W. Thickstun; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Atso, a bill (H. R. 2314) for the relief of Harry J. Thiessen; | 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2315) for the relief of Leo B. Thome; to | 


the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2316) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Trexler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2317) for the relief of Kenneth B. Turner; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2318) granting a pension to Ida M. Uline; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2319) for the relief of Grover C. Van Nest; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2320) for the relief of Edgar S. Webb; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2821) granting a pension to Ernest Wilkes- 
mann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2322) granting an increase of pension to 
Nellie Wilkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2323) granting a pension to Ellen E. 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2324) for the correction of the military 
record of Joseph N. Williams; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2325) for the relief of Charles Wilson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2326) for the relief of George Woolsey ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2327) for the relief of Joseph Zittle; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Iso, a bill (H. R. 2328) granting a pension to Dave Yettra; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 2329) granting a pension to 
Ola Tower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2330) for the relief of Stephen Cole, alias 
Steven Cole; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2331) for the relief of Leonard T. Newton; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2332) granting a pension to Margaret J. 
Newlin: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 2333) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Hannah R. Ramsey; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 2334) to reimburse Yalmar G. 
Swanson for injuries sustained and for damages to his car in 
an accident with a truck operated by a United States marine; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2335) providing for the promotion of 
Chief Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, re- 
tired, to the rank of lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2336) for the relief of George D. Johnson; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 2337) granting a pension to 
James C. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2338) granting a pension to Lou Shoe- 
maker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 2339) for the relief of 
Ivan H. McCormack; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 2340) granting a pension to 
Mande Alice Cross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 2341) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine A. Ryan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2342) granting 
a pension to John P. Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
S1Ions. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 2343) granting a pension to 
William G. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2344) granting 
a pension to Mary Manley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
B10DS. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2345) granting a pension to Lizzie Craig; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2346) granting a pension to Sarah Copher; 
to the Committce on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2347) granting a pension to Kate Drake; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 2348) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna Kistler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (11. R. 2349) granting a pension to Joseph Vander- 
pool; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (11. R. 2350) granting an increase of 
pension to Hugo Klutke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2351) granting a pension to Marcus W. 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2352) granting a pension to Francis E. 
Gould; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 2358) grant- 
ing a pension to Emma Blackmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 2354) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hiram BE. Johnson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2355) granting a pension to Rebecea 'Tack- 
ett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 2356) granting an increase 
of pension to Bridget Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2357) granting a pension to Missouri Bach ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2358) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Phipps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

255. Petition of the Federal Bar Association, urging the 
Congress of the United States for the passage of Senate bills 
1727 and 5148 during the session of Congress now convened; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

256. Petition of the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, op- 
posing any tariff upon manufactured lumber products or logs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

257. By Mr. BAIRD: Memorial of Harry C. Smithers, secre- 
tary Maumee Valley Holstein Breeders Club, requesting in- 
creased tariff duties on dairy products and other effective legis- 
lation that will better farming conditions; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

258. By Mr. BOHN: Petition regarding national-origins 
clause; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

259. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of DeWitt 
Pecan Co., in support of increased duty on pecans; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

260. Also, petition of National United Committee for Law En- 
forcement, 708-714 Hotel Annapolis, Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

261. Also, petition of Hloy D. Trujillo, department adjutant, 
American Legion, Department of New Mexico, in protest to the 
proposed moving of the United States Veterans’ Bureau hospital 
at Fort Bayard, N. Mex.; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

262. Also, petition of Bartlett Collins Co., Sapulpa, Okla., pro- 
testing against any advance in tariff on agricultural products, 
especially sugar, imported from Cuba to the United States, and 
inclosing copy of a letter from the Board of Commerce, Industry, 
and Agriculture of Cuba, also protesting against any raise in the 
tariff on products of the earth of Cuba; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

263. Also, petition of the National Society, Daughters of 
1812, urging the continuance of the basic provisions of the 
immigration act of 1924, including the national-origins system, 
as the permanent basis for apportioning the quotas; the exten- 
sion of quota restrictions to Mexico, the West Indies, and the 
eountries of Central and South America; the decrease of the 
total quota immigration in accordance with the principle of 
national origins; the enactment of more strict legislation, sup- 
ported by adequate appropriations, to effect the deportation of 
aliens illegally here; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

264. Also, petition of National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, favoring the national-origins clause of 
the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

265. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Resolutions of the Democratic Pro- 
gressive Association of New York City, urging a life pension for 
Matthew A. Henson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

266. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Hon. H. O. 
Ferguson, of Bryan, Tex., and Stephan Ice & Bottling Co., of 
Bryan, Tex., opposing tariff on sugar; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

267. By Mr. KVALE: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
Minnesota, urging the repeal of the national-origins clause of the 
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immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

268. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of members of the Boston 
Authors’ Club, regarding classification of authors’ manuscripts 
as first-class mail; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


269. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Na- | 
tional Society, Daughters of 1812, favoring the continuance of | 


the basic provisions of the immigration act of 1924, including 


the national-origins system, etc.; to the Committee om Immigra- | 


tion and Naturalization. 

70. Also, petition of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, with reference to the restriction of immi- 
gration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

271. Also, petition of the National Society, Dames of the 
Loyal Legion, favoring the continuance of the basic provisions 


of the immigration act of 1924, including the national-origins | 


system, etc.; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

272. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of A. S. Engebretson, Halstad, 
Minn.; Carl Anderson, Dale, Minn.; Henry M. Halvorson, 


Stephen, Minn.; and M. A. Beckstrom, Warren, Minn., urging | 


the repeal of the national-origins provision of the present immi- 
gration act; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

273. Also, petition of Carl Stomgren and Alvin Stomgren, of 
Bronson, Minn., urging the repeal of the national-origins clause 
of the present immigration act; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 


274. Also, petition of Jalmer E. Pearson, of Kennedy, Minn., | 
in favor of a large increase in tariff duties on competing farm | 


products; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


275. Also, petition of A. O. and Carl Brink, Ray and John 


Halvorson, Art Potucek, Henry Sustad, and A. G. Sumner, all 
of Viking, Minn., in favor of a large increase in tariff duties 
on competing farm products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

276. Also, petition of H. G. Larson, resident of Viking, Minn., 
favoring a large increase in tariff duties on competing farm 
products; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

277. Also, petition of A. Skoglund and four other residents of 
Holt, Minn., urging the repeal of the national-origins clause of 
the present immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

278. Also, petition of Jacob A. Vatnenes, resident of Gully, 
Minn., urging the repeal of the national-origins clause of the 
present immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

279. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Hole, Anne and Hul- 
dah Oman, Mrs. M. M. Webster, Mrs. J. N. Oman, and Ole H. 
Person, all residents of McIntosh, Minn., urging the repeal of 
the national-origins clause of the present immigration act; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

280. Also, petition of Pedor Olson, Harold Olson, Walter 
Christopherson, C. J. Johnson, and John Nord, all of Fosston, 
Minn., urging the repeal of the national-origins clause of the 
present immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

281. Also, petition of Otto J. Fridlund, resident of Pelican 
Rapids, Minn., urging the repeal of the national-origins clause of 
the present immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


SENATE 


Turspay, April 30, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 29, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Mosges). The Senate 
will receive a message from the House of Representatives, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 


one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the | 


concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 5) to print and bind the 
proceedings in Congress, together with the proceedings at the 
unveiling in Statuary Hall, of the statue of Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, presented by the State of Wisconsin. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 59) to extend the provisions of 
Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved Feb- 
ee 25, 1929, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
senate. 
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RELIEF OF STORM AND FLOOD STRICKEN AREAS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 59) to extend the provisions 
of Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1929, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. GEORGE. A similar joint resolution introduced by me 
on yesterday was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and that resolution is before the committee. The com- 
mittee has not yet made its report. I ask that this resolution 
| may lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House joint resolution 
will lie upon the table in accordance with the request of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

PETITIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by Local Union No. 151, International Brother- 
| hood of BHlectrical Workers, of San Francisco, Calif., favoring 
a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NORRIS presented a concurrent resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nebraska, favoring the passage of the 
| so-called Robinson bill, granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and their widows, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 842) for the relief of Gilbert MecNicoll; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 843) for the relief of the Lehigh Briquetting Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

A bill (S. 844) granting an increase of pension to Fannie C. 
Avis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 845) granting a pension to Josephine E. Lang; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 846) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
eonvey to the State of Michigan for park purposes the Cheboy- 
gan Lighthouse Reservation, Mich.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 847) granting a pension to Josephine Walrod ; 

A bill (S. 848) granting a pension to Anna EK. Burgess; 

A bill (S. 849) granting a pension to Anna C. Stewart; and 

A bill (S. 850) granting an increase of pension to Louisa V. 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 851) for the relief of Homer C. Rayhill; and 

A bill (S. 852) for the relief of Thomas B. Wikoff; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 853) granting compensation to Lawrence F. 
Morris; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S, 854) for the relief of Herman Gerlach ; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 855) for the relief of the estate of Gualupe Zazueta, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 856) authorizing the payment of a claim to Alex- 
ander J. Thompson ; 

A bill (S. 857) for the relief of Gilbert Peterson; 

A bill (S. 858) for the relief of J. A. Perry; 

A bill (S. 859) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Clara BE. 
Nichols ; 

A bill (S. 860) for the relief of C. C. Moore & Co., engineers ; 

A bill (S. 861) for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; 

A bill (S. 862) for the relief of John H. Hughes; 

A bill (S. 863) for the relief of Estella Howard; 

A bill (S. 864) for the relief of Laurin Gosney ; 

A bill (S. 865) for the relief of W. P. Fuller & Co.; 

A bill (S. 866) for the relief of Timothy Fennessy ; 

A bill (S. 867) for the relief of William Eckman; 

A bill (S. 868) to extend the provisions of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to James E. 
Dethlefsen ; and 

A bill (S. 869) to reimburse the members of Company B, 
| California Engineers, in the aggregate amount personally ex- 
pended by them for United States Army equipment; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WHEELER: 
A bill (S. 870) to provide for contests of certain oil and gas 
' permits; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
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A bill (S. 871) authorizing the construction of a dam to im- 
pound water for the irrigation of public lands, for the regula- 
tion of the flow and control of the floods of the Flathead River, 
Clark Fork, and the Columbia River, and for the improvement 
of navigation thereon; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

A bill (S. 872) to amend an act for the relief of certain tribes 
of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington; and 

A bill (S. 873) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Flathead Tribe or Nation of Indians of Mon- 
tana may have against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 874) granting an increase of pension to Ella M. 
Beckett ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 875) authorizing C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. 
Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Savanna, IIl.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 876) for the relief of Enrma Anderson Wold; and 

A bill (S. 877) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
amend the contract executed by the Treasury Department for 
the construction of the Edward Hines, Jr., Hospital at Broad 
View, Ill.; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 878) to provide that the United States shall cooper- 
ate with the States in promoting the health of the rural popu- 
lation of the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 879) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, 
as amended; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 880) to define jams, preserves, jellies, and apple 
butter; to provide standards therefor and to amend the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 881) granting a pension to Emma Kirby; 

A bill (S. 882) granting a pension to Mary Ellen Schmadeka ; 

A bill (S. 883) granting an increase of pension to William N. 
Lanham; and 

A bill (S. 884) granting an increase of pension to Arthur W. 
Scudder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 885) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to Eva Broderick for the hire of an automobile by agents of 
Indian Service; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 886) for the relief of Anthony Mullen; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 887) providing for the examinations and surveys 
of the Beaver River, Pa.; the Shenango River, Pa.; and the 
Mahoning River, Pa. and Ohio; to the Committee on Commrerce. 

A bill (S. 888) for the relief of Francis J. McDonald; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 889) for the relief of the Detroit Fidelity & Surety 
Co.: to the Committee on Claims. 


SUSPENSION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill prohibiting any foreign immigration into Amer- 
ica for the next five years, to be referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

I send to the clerk’s desk a clipping with reference to the 
imexhaustible and unorganized Mexican labor pouring into 
America, which I desire to have the clerk read. 

There being no objection, the legislative clerk read as follows: 


“ UNORGANIZABLE LABOR” OFFERED BY TEXAS 


Houston, Tex.—* Unorganizable Mexican labor in inexhaustible num- 
bers can be secured in Texas for new textile mills,” says a bulletin 
which the local chamber of commerce has just mailed to every New 
England textile manufacturer in an attempt to bring new mills to 
Houston. “Houston also bas available for textile mills over 7,000 
native female workers, ranging in age from 18 to 44, who retain enough 
of the democracy of the ‘great open country’ to give a day's work for 
a day’s pay,” according to the bulletin. Operators in the 12 Texas 
textile mills receive an average wage of $14.41 for a 55-hour week. 
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By Mr. BLACK: " 

A bill (S. 890) to provide for the suspension of immigration 
of aliens into the United States; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration, 


PREFERENCE FOR DISABLED WAR VETERANS IN CENSUS BUREAU 


Mr. ASHURST submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 9), which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce : 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That it is the sense of Congress that in the selection of such persons as 
are to be employed without reference to civil service, in the preparation 
of the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses direct preference 
shall be given to the disabled veterans of wars in which the United 
States has been engaged. 


EXPENDITURES BY JOINT COMMISSION ON INSULAR REORGANIZATION 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 10), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the joint commission established by the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution to establish a Joint Commission on Insular Reorgani- 
zation,” approved March 4, 1929, is authorized to make expenditures to 
carry out the purposes of such resolution in an amount not in excess 
of $2,000, which shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives upon vouchers approved by the chairman, 


CLERKS TO CHAIRMAN OF THE MAJORITY CONFERENCE 


Mr. McNARY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 50), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the conference of the majority of 
the Senate hereby is authorized to employ a clerk at $3,300 per annum, 
an assistant clerk at $2,500 per annum, two assistant clerks at $2,150 
each per annum, and one assistant clerk at $1,830 per annum, to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided 
by law. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glass 
Blaine Gienn 
Blease Sofft 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 
Brookhart Greene 
Broussard Hale 
Burton Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Deneen Heflin 
Dill Howell 
Edge Johnson Robinson, Ind, Watson 
Fess Jones Sackett Wheeler 

Mr. PINE. I was requested to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. ScHALL] is absent to-day representing 
the Senate at the annual meeting of the Board of Visitors at 
the Naval Academy. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typ1nes] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate on important business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
answered .to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp two letters and a newspaper interview 
with the president of the American Cotton Association in refer- 
ence to the pending farm bill. 


Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 


Highty-eight Senators have 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
granted. 
The letters and interview are as follows: 
AMERICAN COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
St. Matthews, 8. C., April 25, 1929. 


Without objection, leave is 


Hon. Cot# L. BLEASE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear SsNaTor Biease: I am inclosing herewith clipping from the 
News and Courier of April 22. 

The joint-stock and Federal land banks were patented from the Ger- 
man and French system. However, the annual payment made by the 
farmer on money borrowed from the German and French banks, includ- 
ing interest and principal, is only 2 to 3 per cent, while in our joint- 
stock land bank and the Federal land bank it is 6 and 7 per cent. In 
other words, under our system if a farmer borrows $25,000 his total 
annual payments will amount to approximately $57,000. The annual 
payment through our banks should not exceed 3 to 4 per cent, including 
interest and principal, and one of the greatest reliefs that could be 
extended to the American farmer to-day would be an amendment to the 
act so reducing the rate. 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers throughout the Nation are to-day 
unable to meet these payments, and unless the rate is reduced so that 
it is possible for them to meet same it means a loss of their homes and 
farms. Most assuredly an amendment to the act so reducing the rate 
would receive the support of Congress and the approval of the Presi- 
dent, and I urge that you draft such an amendment. 

There is a great disparity and incompatability of earning power as 
between industry and agriculture. Unless the American farmer is re- 
lieved it is impossible for him to continue. The whipsaw of high costs 
and low prices has made America “a house divided against itself.” If 
it continues, the family farm, the main source of our free and self- 
reliant national type, will be choked out of existence. Since 1921 the 
farmer's costs have averaged approximately 69 per cent higher than in 
1914, but his prices only 29 per cent higher. His interest rate is one 
of the large factors in his cost. 

The farmer was not accustomed in America to long-term loans when 
the land banks were formed and he did not realize the burdens he was 
assuming in binding himself to pay the interest rates stipulated in the 
act. 

Agriculture, our largest single industry, since 1920 has been living 
off of its capital and not its income. I refer you to the article in the 
News and Courier covering this. 

The inequalities forced upon the farmer by the development of indus- 
trial and commercial civilization have been one of the greatest sources 
of strife and instability in the past and will continue to antagonize, 
disunite, and disrupt until some adjustment in the matter is made. 

An amendment to the act creating these banks reducing annual pay- 
ments, including interest and principal, to 3 to 4 per cent would benefit 
not only agriculture but all other lines, as we can not have prosperity 
with a decadent agriculture such as exists to-day. 

Is there any sound or%ust reason why the American farmer should be 
required to pay practically twice the amount of the European farmer 
for moneys borrowed through the land banks? 

I sincerely hope that you will give this matter your most thoughtful 
attention and introduce an amendment to the act reducing the rate. 
On my recent trip to Washington I dropped by your office, hoping to 
have the opportunity of discussing this matter with you. However, you 
were busily engaged on the floor of the Senate. 

Beg to remain, with all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
J. S. WANNAMAKER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 1929. 
Hon. J. 8. WANNAMAKER, 
President American Cotton Association, 
St. Matthews, 8. C. 

DEAR Mr. WANNAMAKER: Senator BLEASE has your favor of April 25 
with inclosed newspaper clipping and the Senator appreciates very 
much the information contained therein, 

If you have no objection the Senator would like to place your letter 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. He prefers to use it just as it is, but 
if you had rather not have your name appear in the Recorp, he could 
state that he received it from a prominent farmer and business man 
in his State. Will you kindly advise your pleasure in the matter? 

With assurances of the Senator's esteem, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN D. Lona, Secretary. 


— 


Str. MaTTHEWS, 8. C., April 29, 1929. 
Mr. JouHN D. Lona, 
Secretary to Hon. Cole L. Blease, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Mr. LonG: I have yours of the 27th. I have no objection to 
Senator BLEasB placing my letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RxecorD, using 
my name. Would much prefer that he include the clipping from the 
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News and Courier with the letter, and I would also appreciate if you 
will add the following either into the body of the letter at the proper 
place or use as a postscript, as I wrote the letter hurriedly : 

Interest rates are always much lower on long-term loans than on 
short-term’ loans. With 7 per cent interest rate a loan doubles itself 
in every eight years, with interest on the interest. Aside from the 
losses from deflation, as shown since 1923, we have had a steady 
increasing importation of raw agricultural preducts over exports, the 
first time since the formation of the Nation, so that it reached the 
stupendous sum of $1,000,000,000 in 1927, excess of importation of 
raw agricuitural products, including livestock, over exports. In other 
words, the importation of raw agricultural products sold on the Ameri- 
can markets would have required the production from 75,000,000 acres 
of American plow lands to produce the crops so imported. 

Aside from the low rate of interest granted to the European farmer 
on land loans, he gets other additional protection. In France and Ger- 
many the farmer’s crop is insured against storm disasters and against 
animal diseases, and in France in case a farmer becomes financially 
embrrassed, he can not be thrown into bankruptcy. Under the law, his 
creditors name 1 trustee, the farmer 1 trustee, and the court 1 trustee. 
He continues to operate his farm, the finances being handled by these 
trustees and finances furnished for the payment of his debts and the 
operation of his farm, without interest, from a royalty fund from the 
Bank of France. 

Surely the American farmer is at least entitled to the same rate of 
interest as the interest granted to the French and German farmers. 

As a result of the protection given to agriculture by France and 
Germany, had they not dissipated much of their wealth for the past 
century in wars, their prosperity would have been far greater. How- 
ever, they recognize, since the time of Napoleon, the vital necessity of 
protecting their basic industry—agriculture. You will remember it 
was through the savings of the French farmers that the Franco-Prus- 
sian war debt was practically paid overnight. : 

Will appreciate it if you will kindly send me marked copy of the 
REcorD in which the letter is inserted, 

Yours very truly, 


J. 8. WANNAMAKER, 
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{From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, April 22, 1929] 
J. S. WANNAMAKER THINKS CONGRBSS WILL AID FazMS—PRESIDENT OF 
CoTTON ASSOCIATION CONFIDENT OF RELIEF AFTER TRIP TO CAPITAL— 
EXPLAINS CHIEF PLANS—ASSURED FepeRaL Boarp WILL BE First 


SterP IN WASHINGTON PROGRAM 


St. Matrruews, April 21 (Special).—J. 8. Wannamaker, the president 
of the American Cotton Association, who recently returned from Wash- 
ington where he attended a conference of national farm leaders who met 
for the purpose of uniting to secure the passage of national agricultural 
legislation at the special session of Congress, is enthusiastic about the 
outcome. He believes that at last national farm legislation of such a 
nature and scope as to bring effective relief is in sight. 

Mr. Wannamaker points out that since 1921 the farmer’s cost of pro- 
duction has averaged 69 per cent higher than in 1914, but that the 
prices for which he sells his products are only 29 per cent higher, while 
his efficiency has increased about 30 per cent. “In other words,” says 
Mr. Wannamaker, “the farmer's dollar is only worth approximately 65 
per cent of the dollar representing the commodities it is necessary for 
him to purchase. The average of the wholesale prices of nonagricultural 
products for this period has been 67.3 per cent above pre-war prices, and 
efficiency has increased 59 per cent.” 

A striking parallel between industry and agriculture was drawn by 
Mr. Wannamaker in this respect: 

“A research conducted by the best authoriities shows that on one 
hand in America to-day we have industry which, due te many factors, 
can pay and does pay for common labor in its simplest terms the wage 
of $4.95 a day. 

“On the other hand, we have agriculture which is only able to pay 
for common labor in its simplest terms 25 cents per day. In other 
words, it will be necessary for the farmer to be able to employ his 
labor at 25 cents per day to break even.” 


CITES LOSSES SINCE 1920 


The staggering losses suffered by agriculture since the year 1920 were 
thus discussed by Mr. Wannamaker : 

“ Investigations conducted by the United States Senate and Congress, 
also through the very best research bureaus, show that the American 
farmer since 1921, including the year 1928, has an annual average 
loss of $5,000,000,000. In other words, he is selling the crops from his 
farm for $5,000,000,000 less per year than the cost of production. 
Deflation in prices, it is shown, cropped twenty billions off the value of 
the farmer's investment since 1920. In addition to the losses on his 
crops, shrinkage in the value of his real estate and other investments 
was approximately thirty billions, making a loss from deflation of fifty 
billions. The farmer pays increased taxes, higher interest rates, wages, 
railroad rates, building costs, and bigger prices for supplies in the face 
of decreased prices for his products. In other words, American agricul- 
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ture, our largest single industry, has been living off of its capital since 
1920 instead of its income. 

“To summarize, the importation of farm products produced with 
coolie labor exceeds the exports of American farm products by the stu- 
pendous sum of $1,000,000,000 per year, representing the total gross 
amount for which the agricultural products produced on 75,000,000 
acres of land in America sell, this being equivalent to the cotton and 
wheat acreage of America.” 

INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION 

Mr. Wannamaker pointed out that industrial prices have been raised 

by tariff, railroad rates, immigration restriction, etc., while the Govern- 


ment has balked when asked to regulate conditions to raise the prices | 


of agricultural products, the Nation thus being half protected and half 
unprotected; half on a world basis and half on an American basis; 
half under a let-alone policy and half under a policy of regulated 
prices. 

As to the remedies suggested Mr. Wannamaker said: 

“'Phree major proposals for relief have been offered—the McNary- 
Haugen bill, the export debenture plan, and the Jardine plan. All of 
these plans carry in addition, of course, a tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts. Congress will certainly enact into legislation at this special ses- 
sion the machinery for the stabilization finance corporation, carrying 
with it a revolving fund of $500,000,000 for the purpose of retiring 
surpluses in stable American agricultural products until there is a de- 
mand for the product being retired at cost plus a reasonable profit. 
In other words, through this machinery the prices of the agricultural 
products will be so stabilized that there will be no forced sales for 
less than the cost of production which has proven ruinous to the 
American farmer in the past. In other words, it is realized that sur- 
plus is largely due to seasons. A 100-year record shows that the 
American farmer frequently produces a larger crop of cotton, wheat, 
and other crops on a smaller acreage with favorable conditions than 
on a larger acreage with unfavorable conditions. This is especially 
true of cotton, and that the surplus is not seasonable but temporary. 
We have never had a permanent surplus of cotton. 

DEBENTURE PLAN 

“The debenture plan, which has strong backing, is the payment of 
a subsidy to the American farmer on his exported agricultural products. 
This would amount to 2 cents per pound on cotton. The debenture 
plan is nothing new. It has been in operation in five of the leading 
agricultural countries of the world for several years. The manufac- 
turer and artificial lines receive a subsidy through the tariff on im- 
ported goods as they are protected in prices against cheap imported 
manufactured products. 

“Thus the American farmer pays a higher price for his commodities 
on account of the tariff, and through the debenture plan he would 
receive a small refund of the tariff he pays and thus, to a limited extent, 
be placed on a basis with the manufacturers’ lines. The stabilization 
finance corporations for retiring the surplus, with a $500,000,000 re- 
volving fund, will certainly be enacted into law; and in all probabilities 
will be in operation in time for the marketing of the 1929 staple crops. 
The tariff on importation of agricultural products from abroad so as to 
protect the American farmer against the coolie standard of living will 
certainly be made effective. As to the passage of legislation for the 
debenture plan, this is doubtful.” 

A general feeling of optimism was prevalent, Mr, Wannamaker said, 
in the conference: 

“It was the consensus of judgment of all attending this conference 
that American agriculture, as the result of the passage of legislation 
referred to above, will not only rehabilitate but enjoy the greatest period 
of prosperity of any time within the last 50 years. In other words, 
that the American farmer will be enabled to operate his business upon 
a profitable basis and that the shrinkage in values, especially of farm 
lands, will be wiped out. This is the first time in American history 
that a special session of Congress has been called for the purpose of 
enacting into law legislation in behalf of the basic industry of the 
Nation—agriculture.” 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE OF IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask permission to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered over the radio 
on the evening of April 29 by the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] on national origins. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of my radio audience, it is a splendid favor 
which has been accorded me to address you to-night upon a subject 
which next to farm legislation commands my closest attention and 
intense interest. To me there is no more important subject except 
the farm problem before the Congress at this time than the proposal 
to keep the national-origins clause of the immigration act of 1924 from 
becoming effective. 

Unless action is taken by Congress to repeal or postpone this new 
basis of immigration quotas, it will become effective on July 1 of 
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this year. There is much agitation for and against the national-origins 
clause. Those opposed to the new basis are seeking to get a vote of 
the Congress recorded. Those who favor the national-origins basis are 
fighting against the opportunity to vote upon the subject. Perhaps 
I am prejudiced, but I have concluded that national-origins advocates 


| are rather convinced that if the question does come up for a vote at 


this time their pet theory will be defeated, consequently they resort to 


| every chance available to keep the Congress from voting upon the 


subject, 

In 1924 Congress passed the immigration law which restricted the 
total number of people who could come into this country each year 
from other lands and which established the basis upon which the quota 
of each country should be fixed. The Congress determined that the 
total immigration should be 150,000 annually. To serve temporarily 
the law called for the immigration to be set at a given percentage of 
the total number of foreign-born people who were resident in this 
country in 1890. To put it another way, the quota from each country 
should be not more than 2 per cent of the total number of people of 
foreign birth who were resident here according to the census of 1890, 
It was expected that this would bring us a total immigration of 150,000 
people annually. 

But, remember, this basis was but temporary and was to be substituted 
by a new basis a year or two later, according to law. This new basis 
was that provided for in the so-called national-origins clause of the 
act. This clause and new basis was to become effective after a com- 
mission, consisting of Secretary of State Kellogg, Secretary of Labor 
Davis, and Secretary of Commerce Hoover, had ascertained the basis of 
quotas for each country under this clause. Time would be required to 
work that out. The work would entail a detailed study of census 
and other records in order for the three Secretaries to comply with the 
requirements of the clause. They would have to determine just what 
percentage of the total immigration of 150,000 provided for in this 
clause would come from each country. 

The result of it all was that Congress paid no serious attention to 
what national origins was all about. Members felt, “Oh, well, this 
is not to become effective for a couple of years, why worry about ‘it 
now, we'll study that later”; and proceeded to pass the Dill itself, 
confident that if the national-origins theory was not all right they could 
remedy the legislation later on and before it became effective. And 


while Congress was in this frame of mind the three Secretaries in the 
Cabinet whom I have named went to work and put their offices to work 
to determine just what basis of quotas would hold for each country 
under the nationalorigins theory. 


This commission had no small job on its hands. It was necessary 
for it to first determine just what the complexion of our people was 
way back in 1790, just after the Revolutionary War, what percentage 
came from Britain, from Germany, from Ireland, from Italy, from 
Norway, from Sweden, etc. They found, in a general way, that it would 
be quite inaccurate to base immigration quotas upon the basis of 
national origins, and they did not hesitate tg say so, though they 
compiled and furnished to Congress the best and most accurate list of 
quotas under the clause which circumstances would permit. 

And with this list of quotas submitted came the first light to Congress 
of how very materially immigration quotas would be altered under this 
new basis. Congress thought in 1924 it wag passing a law which 
would deal fairly with all countries, and, more than that, that it was 
giving us immigration from those countries which had contributed 
those immigrants who proved the best citizens of our country. Their 
eyes were opened by the figures submitted by the commission consisting 
of Secretaries Hoover, Kellogg, and Davis and immediately Congress 
(this was in 1926) proceeded to postpone for one year the taking of 
effect of the national-origins basis. This was to afford opportunity 
to further study the question and better determine the accuracy of 
the figures and the theory itself. Another year rolled around and 
Congress and the commission appointed were still undecided as to the 
merits of the plan and its accuracy. Again Congress postponed the 
thing for another year. 

There is still dissatisfaction with the theory. 
not changed its mind. So in the last Congress it was again proposed 
to postpone for a year. But at this point the friends of the national- 
origins plan decided to fight further postponement. The House on the 
day before adjourment in last March voted to postpone and the proposal 
came to the Senate. Here it was filibustered in the closing hours and 
not permitted to come to a vote. 

Under the law the President was compelled on or before April 1 to 
issue a proclamation declaring that the new national-origins basis would 
become effective on July 1, but President Hoover, who has been one of 
the members of the commission who found the plan inaccurate, did not 
issue the proclamation without declaring a hope that it might be re- 
pealed by the new Congress before it became effective on July 1. 
There have, as a result, been resolutions and bills offered to repeal and 
to postpone the plan, and they are now before Congress, where, as I 
have said, a determined effort is being made to keep the subject from 
being voted upon. 

That, in brief, is the history of national-origins legislation. But it 
ought in this connection be cited that in the late presidential campaign 


The commission has 
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Candidate Hoover pledged himself and his party to the repeal of the 
national-origins clause in this language: 

“No man will say that any immigration law is perfect. We welcome 
our new immigrant citizens and their great contribution to our Nation; 
we seek only to protect them equally with those already here. We 
shall amend the immigration laws to relieve unnecessary hardships 
upon families. As a member of the commission whose duty it is to 
determine the quota basis under the national origins law I have found 
it impossible to do so accurately and without hardship. The basis now 
in effect carries out the essential principle of the law, and I favor 
repeal of that part of the act calling for a new basis of quotas.” 

In that very certain language Mr. Hoover won the ear of thousands 
of the electors. 
by him influenced more votes in his favor than that involved in the 
national-origins controversy. I am satisfied the votes so influenced 
totaled a few million, because when people learned just what would 
occur under the national-origins plan they- were quick to sense how 
entirely different it was from expectations. 

To this day there are many people who are seriously misguided in 
their knowledge of the subject. There has been a great deal of propa- 
ganda for and against national origins. 

For example, it is said that we who are against the national-origins 
basis are against restricted immigration and that we but seek to break 
down the immigration laws. 

The national-origins plan was never intended to be a further restric- 
tion of immigration than that embodied in the quotas placed in effect in 
1924 by the immigration act. Under the basis then put in effect and 
under the national-origins plan it was expected that 150,000 immigrants 
would be admitted each year. To work the quotas out fairly it was 
necessary to admit a total of 164,000 annually. Under the inaccurate 
quota figures now submitted as the basis under the national-origins 
theory the total would not be held at 150,000 either, but would be at 
least 153,000. And remember that these figures are still subject to 
change. So I say the national-origins plan was not intended to further 
restrict immigration. It was only another plan intended to bring in 
the same approximate numbers which were being admitted. So there 
is no ground for the charge that opposition to national origins is oppo- 
sition to restricted immigration. 

I believe in restricted immigration. I believe it has meant much to 
whatever measure of prosperity and progress we have enjoyed in later 
years. But I do not believe in the kind of restricted immigration which 
is presented us in the form of a statement of quotas based upon the 
national-origins plan, particularly since it has been so clearly set forth 
by the President and others who have studied the matter that the figures 
are inaccurate. Let none be led into believing that this national-origins 
controversy is a controversy over restricted immigration. 

Then there have been the further insinuations broadcast over the land 
to the effect that under the national-origins plan there would be less 
people admitted from southeastern Europe than are now admitted, and 
that, therefore, the plan was one to restrict immigration from there in 
favor of the countries of northern Europe—Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
ete. How false this impression is is shown by the figures under 
each plan. Instead of decrease, my friends, national-origins plan would 
increase the number coming to this country each year from countries 
like Italy and Greece, while it would decrease the number who would 
come from Norway, Sweden, Ireland, Germany, and Denmark. There 
ought to be greater regard for facts and truth in dealing with this very 
important subject. Let us hope there will be from this time on. 

There is still another unfair advantage being taken, seemingly, by 
those who would let the national-origins basis of immigration become 
effective. There is given out here and there the thought that President 
Hoover was not sincere in his pronouncements of opposition to the 
national-origins plan, and that he took this position of opposition in 
the campaign only to win votes from the people. It is unfortunate that 
any President should be charged with such a purpose. Was Mr. Hoover 
a candidate in 1926, when he first declared the national-origins basis to 
be inaccurate and the working of a great hardship upon certain peoples? 
Was Mr. Davis a candidate for President in 1926? Was Secretary 
Kellogg a candidate for President in 1926, when he joined with Secre- 
taries Davis and Hoover in declaring the plan not practicable and its 
resultant quotas inaccurate? 

Let this foolish thought be abandoned, if it does exist, and let there 
be substituted in its stead the knowledge that the President has given 
every proof of sincerity in his opposition to national origins and in his 
request upon this special session of Congress for action upon the question 
and its repeal. 

It has also been broadcast over the land that the American Federation 
of Labor is in favor of the mational-origins plan for immigration quotas. 
The truth is that the federation is emphatically opposed to the plan, 

And why should not all Americans stop to ponder the advisability of 
permitting the national-origins basis to become the law of immigration 
quotas? See what is done under the plan by comparison with the 
quotas admitted under the present plan. Under the national-origins plan 
the following countries would all win increased immigration quotas: 
Austria, Belgium, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Russia, Spain, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, Great Britain. 
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Now, sce what happens to certain other countries: 
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I submit that we ought not be prejudiced in our questions of immi- 
gration, We ought to deal fairly with all people. The national-origins 
basis grows out of a sincere desire to do the right thing, but it has so 
authoritatively been declared to be an impracticable and inaccurate and 
harmful basis that it is unreasonable to expect the friends of Ireland, 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Switzerland to submit to the 
new basis without a serious and sincere protest. They have every right 
to protest. 

And, as an American who wants to see the honest and right thing 
done with relation to immigration quotas, and who wants to see int 
migration from those countries which have contributed most splendidly 
to our progress in America, I insist that under the national-origins plan 
we are submitting ourselves to the charge of insulting those people who 
have given so much to the cause of Americanism 
growth and progress. 

It has been the rugged, hardy, honest, and courageous people who have 
come to us from those northern European countries; it has been they 
who have paved the way to development of the western country. It 
was they who pioneered the way. It was and is they who are the 
mainstay of that western country, and many Eastern States, too, to-day. 
Before we make the national-origins plan binding let us make certain 
that we can dentonstrate that quotas under this plan are both fairly and 
accurately arrived at. 

It is laudable to want to base our immigration upon the percentages 
represented by the various nationalities present here when our Republic 
was being launched. But how can that be fairly and accurately done 
when it is known that the fires set by the British in the War of 1812 
destroyed many of these census figures and facts of the earlier day? 
How can it be fairly done when it is demonstrated that many names 
which appear upon the rolls of Washington’s army do not appear upon 
the census rolls of 1790? 

When it is recognized that national-origins quotas are in part based 
upon the ship arrivals from abread, and when it is known that a 
German arriving on a British ship is credited as having come from 
Great Britain, how can we seriously demonstrate the fairness of the 
national-origins theory? 

I am not wanting to be understood as believing that the present 
quotas of immigration are perfect or altogether fair. But I do say 
that the present quotas are fairer than the national-origins quotas 
would be, and that the present basis ought to be mgintained until a 
fairer basis is found for immigration. 


and to American 


“BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL JURISPRUDENCE ” 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by Liston McMillan 
entitled “ Basic Principles of International Jurisprudence.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


The writer submits to the reader certain international truths that 
he claims to be self-evident, as follows: 

(1) That part of international space consisting of the sea—the 
world’s highway—belongs to all recognized nations jointly; and they 
are all equally entitled fo its use and enjoyment; whereby a natural 
peerage of nations exists; and they are all subject to international 
common law, which in ultimate analysis is the law of the road. 

(2) Where there is no court there is no law. It follows from this 
legal maxim, that if there is a law of the sea, there must exist some- 
where an international court to ascertain and apply it to the facts of 
international cases as they arise; otherwise, the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania was not a violation of any law; which is manifestly untenable. 

In 1905 the writer published a monograph on international peace, 
a copy of which the reader will find in the John Crerar Library at 
Chicago; in which he affirmed that the executives of nations, working 
through any given diplomatic corps, or without that instrumentality, 
constituted by nature the international court; each had one vote and 
the majority ruled in international adjudication; those appearing being 
deemed to acquiesce in the view of the majority of the appearing 
judges. 

The writer still believes that doctrine; but since then a change has 
taken place in the situation in that, by majority treaty, an artificial 
world court has been organized; and the international judicial power 
has been delegated to it; whereby that court has authority in all con- 
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troversies between the peers, whether they sign the treaty or not. 
The claim of the writer, however, is that if this artificial world court 
should be abolished, the international judicial power, growing out of the 
joint ownership of the sea, would revert to the executives of the 
peerage. 

(3) In order that we may see the force of that majority treaty, let 
us note that treaties are of three kinds: 

1. MINORITY TREATIES 

These are such as concern a lawful subject matter and are signed by 
minority of the peers. They are mere contracts, and may be broken and 
the breach settled in damages, or the signers may change them, or 
mutually abandon them, 

2. VOID TREATIES 


These are such as relate to an unlawful subject matter. They, of 
course, are void, whether signed by the minority or the majority. 
3. MAJORITY TREATIES 7 


These are such as are made concerning a lawful subject matter, and 
are signed by a majority of the peers. In making them the peers are 
acting as an international legislature. For they have the force of leg- 
islation over the entire peerage; as they express the will of the majority 
of the peers and can not be settled in damages in case of breach. No 
one can claim that the majority treaty organizing the artificial world 
court can be broken and the breach settled in damages. That court, 
therefore exists by a species of legislation, and not by contract, and can 
be abolished, if ever, only by majority treaty, whether original signatory 
powers or not. 

In fact, a court can not be created by contract. If the tribunal 
exists by contract, it is a mere board of arbitration and its award is of 
no validity, unless reported to the proper court and judgment rendered 
thereon. 

If the artificial world court is a mere board of arbitration, the 
natural court consisting of executives has not been superseded, and it 
is now the only existing international court, and the award of that 
board must be reported to it, and it must render judgment on it before 
it can be of any validity. But it has been superseded by the artificial 
world court, which is not a board of arbitration and is to all intents 
and purposes a real court, and its judgments are final—a wonderful 
providence, through the World War, by the hand that is guiding nations 
to a wonderful fruition. 

(4) It follows that any peer disobeying a decree of the artificial 
world court is in rebellion against constituted authority. 

(5) Three qualities are essential to nationality—judicial, legislative, 
and executive. Internationality is only quasi-national, in that it has 
the judicial and legislative qualities, but not the executive qualities. 
Hence the artificial world court has no way of vindicating its judicial 
power except by the drastic remedy of forfeiting the right of a diso- 
bedient peer to appear before it as a party litigant, This amounts to 
expulsion from the peerage. For a nation that has no standing in court 
can not be deemed a peer with those who have standing in it. When 
a nation is thus virtually expelled, its territory becomes a part of inter- 
national space, and hence subject to the right of intervention that inures 
to any or all the peers from the expulsion. 

(6) Invasion is a hostile entrance in the territory of a peer. Invasion 
of a peer by a peer is never lawful. For it involves the solecism of dic- 
tation by peer to peer, and the exercise of sovereignty by two peers in 
severalty in the same territory at the same time. 

When on the other hand the court expels a peer for disobedience, 
intervention in his territory is not solecistic, neither is it hostile when 
it is for the people in pacification and reorganization or to aid them in 
domesiic revolution, though it may be hostile when it is made for the 
purpose of annexation. 

(7) Internationality has no direct jurisdiction over the territory of a 
peer. For supremacy of a nation in its own territory is of the essence 
of nationality. But international jurisdiction develops over such ter- 
ritory when the World Court expels its government from the peerage 
for disobedience to its decree. 

The World Court itself has jurisdiction only over the members of the 
peerage; as they are the only entities that can be parties litigant in 
that court. 

The peerage is not a contractual union of nations; but it is such 
union and only such as grows out of the fact that they are joint owners 
of the sea. It is not as close as a national unit, nor a state unit, nor a 
province unit; but nevertheless there is a union or association of nations 
by the sea, and civilization should recognize it and work to it, what- 
ever it may be. This natural union, however, can be made more per- 
fect by the species of legislation presented by a majority treaty, and the 
artificial World Court is a great stride in this work of perfection. 

A recognized nation is by nature a member of the peerage without 
any formal assent upon its part, and entitled to protection by the court; 
but if the United States conceives that its life or national honor is im- 
periled by decision of the court it has the right of revolution to 
repudiate the peerage and declare itself an Ishmaelite among nations, 
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and make its declaration effective by force of arms if it can; but in 
such case it would lose its standing as a peer in court, its territory 
would be subject to intervention, and there would be no court to invoke 
for the collection of her $10,000,000,000 in European bonds. 

But as the situation is she can get judgments for her over-due paper 
and procure a decree of forfeiture of the membership of the debtors in 
the peerage if they are not paid, and by intervention annex their ter- 
ritory to the United States, a procedure that possibly would be welcomed 
by their taxpayers, for the judgments would perish with the nations 
against whom they were obtained. 

(8) The World Court being now a going concern and recognized 
by the civilized world as a court, it is such de facto if not de jure. But 
its electorate is so involved with the League of Nations that the peerage 
by a majority treaty should recognize the fact that the right to elect 
the judges inheres in the peerage, and fixing the time of the election by 
the peerage, working through the diplomatic corps at Washington cr 
some other specified corps. 

(9) As soon as such election is held the League of Nations should 
be transformed into a bureau of information and@ conciliation, or it 
should be dissolved by the World Court on the ground that it is con- 
trary to international public policy in three respects, as follows: 

(1) The articles were drawn on the Bryanic theory of an invader 
waiting for a time to cool off and in forgetfulness of the tort in the 
invasion of Belgium, and accordingly they recognize invasion as law- 
ful and merely attempt to regulate that practice, and thus impede the 
work of the peerage in outlawing invasion of the territory of any peer. 

(2) It is sailing under false colors in that it styles itself as the 
League of Nations, whereas it is in fact a league of nations and 
provinces. 

(3) It usurped power and acted imperially in mandating the German 
islands in the Pacific to Japan. 

No power could dispose of any German territory after the German 
Republic was formed until the Republic was expelled from the peerage. 

(10) International common law exists not by legislative enactment 
nor by convention of any kind but by judicial recognition in the 
exercise of reason on the facts of the cases as they arise; and the 
golden rule is of its essence as recognized by the Founder of the 
Christian religion—the prevailing religion of civilization; which recog- 
nition justified the recognition by President Roosevelt that that rule 
is the basis of the association of nations by justice (40 Cong. Globe 97). 


ANNOTATION 


To illustrate how the World Court may be utilized let us consider 
the case of the German Republic; the debt of*the German Empire, 
whether bond or indemnity, perished with it. The German Republic, 
being unaware of this principle, paid off the imperial bonds in a 
currency so inflated that the bondholders received only a nominal 
sum in real money, and thus many of them were impoverished. It 
issued bonds to the Allies to pay their indemnity claims against the 
empire. These are void, being extorted by the sword and without 
consderation. But the Republic is liable for its fair share of the cost 
of the world’s pacification, it being one of the chief beneficiaries of 
the death of imperialism. These claims are still open for settlement. 
If they can not be settled by negotiation, they may be settled by the 
Allies filing a petition in the World Court to ascertain the amount due. 
When ascertained they should be settled by 30-year bonds at 4 per 
cent annual interest, and the United States should exchange its allied 
bonds for the bonds of the Republic—dollar for dollar. This would 
relieve the Allies to a great extent and place that debt where it belongs. 
These bonds would be paid, for if the Republic did not pay them, the 
court would expel her from the peerage, whereby she would lose her 
joint ownership of the sea and her vessels would be in a state of 
piracy for want of a clearance by a peer. 

LIsTON MCMILLAN, 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] is entitled to the floor on the unfinished business. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to ask that the clerk may read a 
telegram which was sent by Mr. Edward McGrady, representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor, to Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federation of Labor, with reference 
to conditions in Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator let it go in the Recorp 
without reading? 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to have it read. 
but a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
it will probably lead to debate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not while I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
clerk will read, as requested. 


It will take 


May the Chair suggest that 


the 








1929 


The Chief Clerk read the telegram, as follows:, 


JOHNSON CITY, TBNN., April 30, 1929. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
American Vederation of Labor, Washington, D. C.: 

Persecution, prosecution, and hunger are the weapons now being 
used to drive the young womanhood and manhood of Elizabethtown, 
Tenn., back into industrial slavery. Thousands of these workers have 
come from the mountains and valleys of the surrounding territory 
to work in the mills. They have boarded in the vicinity of the Bem- 
berg Glanzstoff properties. 

Boarding-house keepers in the last 48 hours have been having these 
young men and women arrested because they have been unable to pay 
their board bill. Young women, from 17 to 20 years of age, have been 
cast behind the jail bars because they owe $10. Among the young men 
arrested was one youth of 15. The union, of course, is bailing them 
out as fast as they are arrested. Merchants of the town, who have 
been selling food supplies to the union to be distributed among the 
needy strikers, have been warned not to sell any more goods. 

To-day a committee awaited upon Governor Horton at the capitol. 
This committee, I am informed, was composed largely of the business 
men who acted as kidnapers and violators of the law in the recent 
outrage in this valley. The governor received this band of intimi- 
dators. What took place at the conference is not known, but this after- 
noon the sheriff was instructed to swear in 50 extra deputies, and I 
am informed he was even given the names of whom should be sworn 
in. These deputies are reporting at 5 a. m. Tuesday. These new 
deputies augment members of the militia who are on guard. I am 
further informed that an attempt is to be made to bring in strike 
breakers. ‘These imported strike breakers are not mill workers. ‘They 
are being brought in so that riots will take place in order to enable 
the governor to declare martial law. The spirit and determination of 
the workers is as sound as ever, but they must be fed. Five thousand 
five hundred men, women, and children are battling against unheard- 
of oppression, and in addition to this they are facing starvation. The 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor are still preaching 
peace and asking for conciliation, but if trouble arises the blame can 
be placed on these industrial autocrats who are secretly planning for 
disorder in order that the militia might be used to crush the strike. 
I beg of you to warn the administration in Washington, Members 
of the United States Senate, the Governor of Tennessee, and the press 
of the true state of affairs. 

Epwarp F. McGrapy. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate for insertion in the Recorp of a speech 
recently delivered by the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WAtsH] at Philadelphia on April 27, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Mr. President, I am asking for the insertion of this speech in 
the Recorp because, in the main, it meets my own views with 
reference to the important question of the tariff that is now in 
the public mind; and it not only meets my views but expresses 
views sinrilar to those expressed by myself in a recent meeting 
of some of the minority Members of this body. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina is acceded to. 

The address is as follows: 


Tariff is fundamentally a domestic question. Each nation has a 
sovereign right to decide the kind and exact degree of tariff barriers 
which it chooses to erect. That foreign countries have no right to 
interfere with the tariff program of any other country is an accepted 
international doctrine. 

Whenever a nation, particularly a financially strong nation, contem- 
plates changing its tariff foreign countries naturally become vitally 
interested. Every country is to some extent more or less interdependent 
on some other country or countries for some of its essential commodities, 
for no country produces everything it needs. Each country depends on 
other countries to some extent for its markets. Thus all countries are 
constantly striving to hold and to extend their trade. 

A tariff program which considers only the interests of its own nation 
is shortsighted, especially if it is concerned about maintaining or de- 
veloping foreign trade. Neither can a “ dog-eat-dog” policy endure. 
In that direction war and chaos abideth. Such policies breed misunder- 
Standings and hatreds and create unfriendly feelings which find their 
way into the international press and international gatherings. Joint 
reprisals, import and export restrictions, and other more or less drastic 
attempts to fight the offending nation with newly invented economic 
Weapons are the immediate and direct result. If any nation goes too 
far the result may be a solidarity of nations in tariff matters which 
would be disastrous to the export business of that nation. 

The movement in the United States at the present time to revise 
tariff rates and the assumption that they are to be revised upward 
has stirred up a tide of foreign fear and suspicion. Telegraphie warn- 
ings from American consuls and commercial attachés throughout the 
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world furnish evidence of the necessity of proceeding sanely and 
prudently unless a world tariff war may become eminent. Already cam- 
paigns for discriminatory duties against American exports have ap- 
peared in various parts of Europe and South America. Our threatened 
tariff revision frequently has been referred to as “the hostile economic 
policy of America.” 

The principle of repicrocity which has been called the handmaid of 
protection, and which should govern the relations between nations, also 
justifies a consideration of the effect of a nation’s tariff policy upon 
foreign countries. 

No one can deny the United States the right to consider the figures 
as to what we gain and what we lose by a contemplated change of 
tariff policy, but this can be done without engaging in a bitter economic 
rivalry across national boundaries that will create international mis- 
understandings. It is wise statesmanship, therefore, in drafting laws 
which particularly relate to international commerce not to demand from 
others what we are not willing to give them, Neither should a nation 
be expected to give to others what they are unwilling to give it. 

In readjusting tariff rates certain general principles should be re- 
called and followed. Foremost among these principles is that national 
wealth is increased by foreign trade. Selling of goods abroad must 
not be a temporary refuge sought only in times of storm. Foreign 
trade is not and never can be established on any permanent basis for 
any nation until it becomes a policy of exchanging of goods in which 
both the buyer and seller profit. 

There are three ways in which export trade can be carried on: First, 
selling for cash; second, selling on credit; and, third, exchanging 
other goods—imports. But for all the exporters to receive cash from 
a foreign country over a long period of time is manifestly impossible. 
Credit does not pay for goods; it only puts off the settlement. The 
only way in which foreign buyers can pay for their goods over a long 
period of time is through imports. It is possible for a nation to satisfy 
all its needs by specializing in many products and sending abroad 
quantities not needed at home and by importing those goods which it 
can not produce successfully or sell when produced at a reasonable 
price. 

Another principle is that world peace can be jeopardized by extreme 
and selfish economic policies. Mere absence of war does not mean 
peace. There is no real peace when nations are growing increasingly 
suspicious of each other and are contending with each other in bitter 
economic rivalry across national boundaries. Peace comes from in- 
ternational understanding. This international understanding is brought 
about by the gradual elimination of misunderstandings and freely con- 
ceding the right to let others live their own lives as they see fit so 
long as their choice does not interfere with the happiness of the rest 
of the world. No one can deny or should interfere with the consistent 
and unselfish support of national rights and economic security on the 
part of each government. It is, therefore, the duty of all who seek 
world peace to help break down all unnecessary and unreasonable 
barriers to commerce and to revise and simplify commercial relations. 
All this makes mutual understanding possible. 

The American Government in its tariff policy should stand for those 
certain definite principles that it recognizes the right of other gov- 
ernments to adopt in their trade relations. It should not support a 
policy of exclusion of the goods of other countries or engage in a 
scramble for spoils at home, especially by the granting of privileges 
that benefit the few at the expense of the many. 

Is there a formula we can use in the solution of this tariff problem 
which protects American industries and one that can not be success- 
fully challenged by other countries? It must be sound, safe, and satis- 
fying to every interest that seeks a square deal rather than special 
advantage. What is that formula which embraces sound domestic and 
international principles on the tariff? It is the application of the 
principles of a competitive tariff. 

This formula I submit in substitution for the embargo policy covertly 
advocated to-day by extreme protectionists. Any tariff revision should 
accept the principle that the manufacturers of this country must not 
be swamped with a flood of foreign goods made by cheap labor abroad 
and in competition with high wages at home. I concede even that a 
protective tariff should create a slightly higher advantage for domestic 
producers and manufacturers. However, anything in excess of a com- 
petitive basis must be opposed as being unfair both to our people and 
to other nations. 

The American Government is and must be perfectly willing to aid 
every industry—agriculture, manufacturing, and mining—through the 
benefits of a competitive rather than through a tariff of exclusion. Any- 
thing in advance of such a formula is exploitation of the American con- 
sumer and a move in the direction of economic isolation, 

The consuming public of the United States have the right to the 
enjoyment of a principle of protection. But the protection they seek is 
against domestic exploitation, while the protection sought by the pro- 
ducer is against foreign exploitation of the domestic market. 

In levying tariff rates justice should be done the farmer. The agri- 
cultural as well as the manufacturing industry is entitled to that. 
But if rates are to be “primed up” both for the manufacturer and 
the agriculturist through an alliance of self-interest in disregard of 
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the consumer, then such rates should be opposed, even though labeled 
* relief.” 

With the principles above outlined conscientiously and judiciously 
applicd to the interest seeking tariff protection, we should adamantly 
fight all attempts to convert the tariff protective principle into a 
scramble for spoils or into a mere temporary advantage to certain 
favored industries over economic rights of those nations that apply 
the same principles in tariff-schedule building. A tariff policy of privi- 
lege to favored interests, however powerful politically, a policy of 
favoritism, or a bargain-counter policy is indefensible and a grave 
injustice. We must also oppose vigorously the substitutional idea now 
being urged in place of tariff rates based upon competition in like com- 
modities. This theory is vicious and ruinous. 

The conciliatory attitude of the nations of the world toward the 
United States should be based not merely upon respect for Our com- 
batant military strength nor for the incalculable potential war resources 
of the United States but in part, at least, upon respect for our gen- 
erous, charitable, and reasonable consideration of the economic rights 
of other nations, 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have had prepared a state- 
ment which I desire to present to the Senate at this time in 
relation to section 10 of the pending bill referring to the deben- 
ture plan. I shall confine myself entirely to that subject this 
morning, for I not only believe that that section embodies an 
unworkable provision, but that it would bring retaliation upon 
us from most of the countries to which we export our farm 
products. 

I wish to say that with section 10 eliminated from the bill and, 
perhaps, with one or two other changes of a minor character, 
I sincerely hope that the measure will not only pass the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, but will be signed by the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. MCMASTER. I merely wish to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Utah. I suggest to the Senator from Utah that 
after he has explained his position in reference to the debenture 
plan, the Senate will also appreciate it if he will state just 
what benefits will be derived from the bill without the deben- 
ture plan, and some of the concrete advantages the farmers will 
receive through the passage of the remainder of the bill, and 
how it will work out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the bill shall pass, I 
may comply with the request of the Senator from South Dakota, 
but to-day I am going to confine myself to the one subject which 
I have indicated. 

As the Senate will remember, when the farm bill was before 
this body in the last Congress the question arose as to the 
amount of money that would be necessary in order to provide 
for an orderly distribution of the farm products of the United 
States, and, in an interruption which I made in the speech of 
the Senator from Nebraska, I then outlined my views’ in just 
about as few words as possible. I made the statement at that 
time that, if it were necessary, I would willingly support an 
authorization of $500,000,000 for the purpose of arriving at the 
one point that we all, I believe, desire to reach. So I am not 
worried at all about the amount of $500,000,000 provided for 
in the bill. I think that it will not be too much if the proposi- 
tion shall be handled in a businesslike way, and, if it shall not 
be so handled, very little good will ever come from the proposed 
legislation. 

However, to me, Mr. President, the one section of the bill 
which is unworkable, as I have already stated, is section 10. 
Therefore I have had prepared a complete statement, which, I 
think, will show the results of the operations of section 10 of 
this bill as affecting our exports of farm and other products to 
foreign countries that have enacted legislaton which, if put into 
operation, would wipe out entirely all the advantages that would 
come to the farmer if he received every cent of advantage 
which this bill intends he should receive. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT, I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has stated that 
he has had this statement prepared. Will he inform the Senate 
by whom he had it prepared? 
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Mr. SMOOT.. Certainly, Mr. President. I have had it pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce as to the laws of all for- 
eign countries affecting bounty-fed articles that may be ex- 
ported into such countries, which are the same largely as our 
own law, 

We have in section 303 of the tariff law a provision which I 
might as well read now. It is as follows: 


Sec. 303. That whenever any country, dependency, colony, province, 
or other political subdivision of government, person, partnership, asso- 
ciation, cartel, or corporation shall pay or bestow, directly or indirectly, 
any bounty or grant upon the manufacture or production or export of 
any article or mefchandise manufactured or produced in such country, 
dependency, colony, province, or other political subdivision of govern- 
ment, and such article or merchandise is dutiable under the provisions 
of this act, then upon the importation of any such article or mer- 
chandise into the United States, whether the same shall be imported 
directly from the country of production or otherwise, and whether such 
article or merchandise is imported in the same condition as when ex- 
ported from the country of production or has been changed in condition 
by remanufacture or otherwise, there shall be levied and paid, in all 
such cases, in addition to the duties otherwise imposed by this act, an 
additional duty equa! to the nct amount of such bounty or grant, how- 
ever the same be paid or bestowed. The net amount of all such bounties 
or grants shall be from time to time ascertained, determined, and de- 
clared by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make all needful regu- 
lations for the identification of such articles and merchandise and for 
the assessment and collection of such additional duties. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr, SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the paragraph 
of the law which the Senator has just read manifestly relates 
only to manufactured products and merchandise. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says, “Any article or merchandise manufac- 
tured or produced.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. Does the Senator think 
that where a country is anxious to secure agricultural commodi- 
ties at a low price it would resent an arrangement by which the 
United States or its citizens would export agricultural commodi- 
ties in increased volume? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait until I present to the 
Senate the laws of other countries he will find that they do not 
apply only to manufactured articles. I had intended to call the 
attention of the Senate to that fact before I concluded, for I 
have before me excerpts from the laws of 12 or 15 countries 
bearing on this matter, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it not true that laws which are similar in 
principle have been enacted in other countries covering the 
importation of manufactured goods as well as the importation 
of agricultural commodities? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have; and I shall read excerpts from 
those Jaws enacted by various countries which have been fur- 
nished by a department of this Government and which will 
bear out the statement I have just made and the statement 
which the Senator from Idaho has just made. 

Mr. BORAH. The reason I asked the question is this: Are 
we going to cease levying protective-tariff duties because foreign 
countries have passed such laws, or are we going to do, as we 
undertook to do some ten or fifteen years ago, apply the prin- 
ciple to agricultural products alone? 

Mr. SMOOT,. That is for Congress to say. I am going now 
to call the attention of the Senate to the condition existing in 
the world to-day, and then it will be for the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to decide whether the laws of foreign 
countries will be a detriment to us, providing the pending farm 
relief measure shall become a law. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but 
let me say that laws of this kind have been enacted by differ- 
ent countries, designed to build up and protect their own 
industries and their own interests, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
facturing interests. 

Mr. BORAH, Yes. We have paid no attention to those 
laws whatever when we have come to levy duties upon manu- 
factured goods in this country, but as soon—and this is not the 
first time it has happened—-as we undertake to apply in a 
practical way the protective principle to agriculture, we become 
very much frightened because of what other countries may do 
by way of retaliation, 


Does the Senator from Utah 


And especially their manu- 
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Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate will bear with me, when I put | tional duties on the sale of foreign goods at unreasonably low 


the laws of foreign countries in the Recorp, those who are 
present and those who may not be present but who will read 
them in the Recorp, I think, will conclude that the adoption 
of the debenture plan is not the best thing for us to do under 
present conditions. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question simply in the interest of clarity? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is it or is it not a fact that all of the laws 
to which the Senator refers especially except food products? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was curious to know the fact; that was all. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


of disposal abroad of an exceptional surplus in the United 
States of agricultural commodities or their food products, con- 
sideration obviously need be given to possible reactions abroad 
to such a plan. Some concern has been expressed lest the adop- 
tion of this plan by the United States lead to such measures on 
the part of foreign countries as will offset the benefits for Ameri- 
can agriculture sought by the plan, or even possibly lead to 


retaliatory action against these or other American products | 


that may be more harmful to the United States as a whole 
than beneficial to our particular agricultural producers for 
whom the plan is designed. 

Section 10 of the bill introduced into the Senate by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, on April 23, 
1929—S. 1—provides that Government debentures may be issued 
to exporters of agricultural products in the amount of one-half 
of the tariff on such products—or 2 cents a pound on cotton so 
long as that remains duty free—such debenture to be redeemed 
by being made legally acceptable for the payment of import 
duties. By thus paying premiums upon exportations it is ap- 
parently the plan to raise the domestic price for these farm 
products above the world prices by as near as possible the 
amount of the debenture issued. In so far as the plan essentially 
contemplates the disposal of the surplus of American agricul- 
tural products abroad for less than the price prevailing at home, 
the practice comes within the scope of what is commonly re- 
ferred to in international commercial policy as “dumping.” In 
so far as that “dumping” is facilitated by the issue of deben- 
tures or other practices, it would appear to fall within the 
category of practices generally referred to in international dis- 
cussions as “ exporting under bounty.” 

An analysis of the probable reactions of foreign countries to 
the proposed debenture plan or any similar program adopted by 
the United States therefore needs to consider: First, which for- 
eign countries now have laws penalizing or imposing offsetting 
duties on goods sold into their territories for less than in the 
country of origin, or exported under benefit of bounties; second, 
in the light of the known commercial policy of the principal 
foreign countries, is such a program on the part of the United 
States likely to be welcomed as affording cheap supplies of 
essential materials, or is it likely to meet opposition because of 
the injurious effects upon the producers in those countries, and, 
if the latter, from what direction are the retaliatory measures 
likely to come, and of what nature are they likely to be? 

FOREIGN ANTIBOUNTY MEASURBS 


A good many foreign countries now carry on their statute 
books authority to their governments to impose countervailing 
duties upon, or otherwise penalize, the importation of foreign 
goods on which an expert bounty or subsidy has been paid. 
Legislation similar to that embodied in section 303 of our own 
tariff act of 1922 is found in the laws of at least seven countries 
of Europe—Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Portugal, 
Spain, and Switzerland—four important countries of the 
Orient—Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa—and in at least one country in Latin America—Argen- 
tina. Memorandum (A) reproduces the provisions from the 
laws of those countries against bounty-fed imports. 


FOREIGN ANTIDUMPING 





MEASURES 


In the authority for measures to counter injurious competi- 
tion of this sort not all countries make a clear distinction 
between bounty-fed and “dumped” goods. Straight antidump- 
ing legislation of the sort carried by cur own law, which would 
impose upon products sold abroad for less than the home market 
price an additional or dumping duty equal to the amount of 
such difference, is not as general among foreign countries as the 
authority for countervailing duties on bounty-fed goods. At 


the present time definite antidumping legislation is found prin- 
cipally in the major British dominions—Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. 


Japan provides addi- 


Mr. President, if the export debenture plan is | 
to be successful in its purpose of affording a profitable means | 


prices. The proposed new Rumanian tariff carries an anti- 
dumping provision. 

A summary of antidumping legislation in the principal foreign 
countries where found is shown by memorandum (B). 

LIKELIHOOD OF RETALIATORY ACTION 

The fact that the imposition of antibounty or antidumping 
duties in foreign countries has been the exception rather than 
the rule is not in itself significant. This has been due mainly 
to the absence of such practices on a large scale in recent years. 
Such dumping as there may have been on the part of European 
countries has been met largely by the imposition of depreciated 
currency surtaxes, the depreciation of the currencies having been 
the cause of such experiences as there have been during the 
last decade of goods being sold abroad at artificially low prices. 
The general prevalence of laws in the matter indicated that the 
shipment of bounty-fed goods is regarded as “ unfair practice,” 
justifying contervailing duties or other offsetting penalties. 

Moreover, even the fact that a given country does not now 
have on its statute books legislation against such practices is 
not sufficient criterion as to what the reaction of that country 


| would be to such a program on the part of the United States. 


In many countries the Government or the administration has 
broad powers to meet emergencies, or else special legislation 
could be hurried through if a serious new situation arose. The 
likelihood of retaliatory action would seem to depend rather 
upon whether the forced selling of our surpluses abroad below 
home prices, particularly with the aid of some form of bounty or 
premium, would arouse the fears of producers in other coun- 


| tries, or would be welcomed as an opportunity to get supplies 





of essential materials at low prices. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. KOBINSON of Arkansas. Why does not that argument 
apply to manufactured products with equal force as to agricul- 
tural products, if not greater? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We sell in almost every coun- 
try in the world manufactured products cheaper than we sell 
them at home. Everyone knows that. Why should a policy 
be rejected because it contemplates something of the same nature 
with respect to farm products? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course in this case the laws 
of foreign countries will apply to those same commodities. 
There are very few, however, of those referred to by the 
Senator, and in this case there are very few that make the same 
class of goods. That is one reason. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas and Mr. NORRIS addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator assert that 
there are very few commodities which are manufactured in the 
United States and sold abroad cheaper than at home? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said there are very few countries in Europe 
where those goods were sent that were making the same goods. 
I know there are such articles in England; I know that there 
are such articles in Germany; I know that there are such ar- 
ticles in a few of the countries. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; the principal countries. 
We sell manufactured articles in the principal countries with 
which we trade abroad cheaper than they are sold at home. 

Mr. SMOOT. That used to be the case, Mr. President. Years 
ago that was a common practice, but to-day it is not a common 
practice. American institutions to-day have plants in nearly 
all those countries, and in the case of most of the goods that 
were formerly sold cheaper abroad than here they are now 
manufacturing the goods right in those same countries. In 
the case of the steel industry—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the case of the steel industry, which exports 
goods all over the world, the prices in the United States are 
about the same as the prices for which the goods are sold in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then what is the use of the tariff on those 
things? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no tariff on a great many of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am trying to observe the 
rule. If Senators who do not observe the rule are to be favored, 
then I am going to break the rule myself. 


Mr. President, will the 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
rogatory to the Senator from Utah, “ Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Nebraska?” 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I had no intention whatever of acting discourteously to 
him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not claim any discourtesy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it was my fault. 
the rule, and I apologize to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina apologizes. Does the Senator from Utah yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the Senator a 
question. If this has been the practice, as he says it has, and 
if it is just the same as this bill contemplates, as he says it is, 
then I want to ask him if these foreign countries have, for the 
reasons stated, ever kept out or imposed a penalty on the manu- 
factured goods that have thus gotten into the foreign countries 
cheaper than they are sold at home? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not say, Mr. President. I know this: 
Take Germany, for instance, with her cartel system. She sells 
all over the world cheaper than she does in her own country. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator is opposing this particular pro- 
vision on the ground that foreign countries will keep out the 
article or penalize it if it is put in, when we get the tariff bill 
here will the Senator also oppose any tariff where it is shown 
that the manufacturers are selling cheaper abroad than they are 
here? In other words, will he apply to the manufacturers the 
same doctrine that he is applying now to the farmers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that question will come up when 
the tariff bill is before the Senate—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it will come up. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I am perfectly willing to deal with it at 
that time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


I violated 


Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 
I should like to proceed with my statement, 


Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, if the Senator 
declines to yield, I will not interrupt him. I merely wanted 
to say to him that in the meantime the Senator can have the 
Department of Commerce prepare his answer. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be all right to the Senator, but this 
is not an answer. I stated in the first place that it was pre- 
pared, and I wanted it prepared because of the fact that I had 
not the laws. The laws have been copied, and I have them 
here. If the Senator objects to that, I am sorry. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not object to it, but I 
should like to analyze it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can do that in his own time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will not interrupt the 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
I am not going to get into a discussion of the tariff at this 
time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not interrupt the Senator for that 
purpose. I interrupt the Senator, with his permission—I sup- 
pose I have that—in order that I may understand clearly what 
he stated a little while ago with reference to dumping on the 
part of the manufacturers of this country. I understood the 
Senator to say that formerly there was a great deal of dumping 
on the part of American manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Selling goods at a lower price in a foreign 
country than in this country—there was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I understood the Senator to add to that 
the statement that that practice had practically disappeared, 
and that the reason for its disappearance was that there was 
no necessity for it, in view of the fact that manufactured prod- 
ucts in the countries to which we send our products were just 
about as high as they were here, Did not the Senator say that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said in some cases, with a few manufacturers 
and a limited class of goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did not the Senator say that that was so 
extensive and so far-reaching that it had cured the fever for 
antidumping laws which he described as heretofore existing? 

Mr. SMOOT. I also stated that in the case of many of the 
items that were sold in foreign countries cheaper than they 
were sold in America the manufacturer had established facto- 
ries in the foreign countries and made them there, and hence 
there was no necessity at all of shipping goods from America 
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The Chair put the inter- | into those countries at any cheaper price than they are sold 


here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, the Senator means to say 
that he said the level of prices in foreign countries in recent 
years had been so much raised, by some process or other, that 
there was no incentive for dumping, because the American 
manufacturers can get a satisfactory price in the foreign 
market? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not propose to have the 
Senator put words into my mouth. I said that there were 
some few products manufactured in the United States—and I 
mentioned steel products as among them—that were manufac- 
tured as cheaply in the United States as they were in any coun- 
try of the world, or nearly so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator another question, 
and then I will not disturb him any longer. Did not the Sena- 
tor imply, at least, in his former statement that this increase 
in the price of manufactured products in other countries had 
been so general and so extensive as to stop the practice of dump- 
ing on the part of the American manufacturers? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I did not imply any such 
thing, nor did I say any such thing. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I think the Senator stated it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator one 
question ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I understood the Senator to say that many 
American manufacturers have established plants in foreign 
countries—— 

Mr. SMOOT. A few have. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And are making their goods over there. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator mean to contend that our 
antidumping legislation and our tariff legislation is encourag- 
ing American manufacturers to go abroad to manufacture their 
goods and invest their money in foreign countries? 

Mr. SMOOT. The antidumping legislation here has nothing 
whatever to do with that. That is a mere matter of arithmetic, 
a mere matter of extending business, and a mere matter of 
making the goods there with the cheaper labor, which they sell 
to the cheaper market. Many of the items, such as sewing 
machines, farm implements, and items like that, are made in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield, and then I am going to complete 
what I have to say, after which I will answer any questions any 
Senator may have to ask; but I shall ask that I be not inter- 
rupted again until I have concluded. 

Mr. SMITH. I was interested in listening to the Senator’s 
opening remarks to the effect that there is retaliation because 
of the action of our manufacturers being considered a dumping 
process, putting our surplus on the foreign market at prices 
lower than those which we charge our own people. The Sen- 
ator answered an inguiry of the Senator from Arkansas, as I 
understood him, by saying that under the operation of the tariff 
we are not now dumping any of our tariff-protected goods 
abroad at prices cheaper than those charged here, and that the 
equilibrium has been established. I was curious to know, then, 
why there was any necessity for a tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Again, I will say to the Senator, I referred to 
a few items, and only a few, and I had no reference to the gen- 
eral line of manufactured goods in the United States. 

I do not think I need to repeat that in order to shorten up 
the domestic supplies so as to advance the market price in the 
United States to any desired level considerably larger quan- 
tities than the normal of wheat, corn, meats, or other agri- 
cultural commodities would presumably have to be thrown upon 
the world markets. If the quantity is substantial enough, some 
depression of world market prices for the particular commodity 
might be expected, with this depression reaching back even to 
the farmers in those countries which are not the direct recipients 
of our export surpluses. 

Generally speaking, the answer would depend upon whether 
or not there is severe enough conflict of interests. If our ship- 
ments abroad of quantities of staple agricultural products at 
prices below those prevailing in the United States do not con- 
flict with the interest of a particular country, those shipments 
will probably be welcomed. On the other hand, if they do con- 
flict there is likely to be either invocation of existing antidump- 
ing or antibounty laws or agitation for the adoption of increased 
duties against these or other importations from the United 
States or retaliatory measures of other forms, 
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Practically regarded, the answer to this question varies with 


particular products. At the one extreme stands raw cotton, a 
desired raw material in most of the consuming countries rather 
than a competitive product, and the opportunity to get supplies 
from the United States at lower prices will probably be generally 
welcomed. In between stand those products that might be typi- 
fied by rice, where the small export surplus that the United 
States might have would hardly be sufficient, compared with 
world production, to depress general prices, and in this type of 


product little reaction might be expected from the foreign coun- | 


tries. The real problem arises in connection with those products 
that are more largely competitive with similar products pro- 
duced in other countries, and of which the United States has a 
substantial export surplus, the weight of which it can bring to 
bear upon world markets. This type is probably best illustrated 
by wheat and pork, or, to put it generally, cereals and meats. 
A judgment of the probable reaction of foreign countries to any 
measure that contemplates selling large quantities abroad at 
lower prices than at home, with or without the aid of a bounty 
or premium, calls for closer analysis. 
PRESENT BUROPEAN PROTECTIVD ATYITUDED ON CEREALS AND MBATS 

The big buying markets for cereals and meats are the coun- 
tries of Europe, particularly western Europe. The period when 
the European countries were particularly eager to obtain food- 
stuffs for their peoples at low prices, to the point of waiving 
duties and similar measures, has pretty much passed. The pre- 
war agrarian tariff policy has been revived in most countries, 
who are now trying seriously to protect their home markets for 
their own agricultural producers. 

Thus, after a considerable period of duty-free admission of 
certain staple foodstuffs, Gernrany, Italy, and Portugal have 
restored their import duties on wheat and other cereals during 
the last five years, and France and Germany have restored their 
duties on meats. Spain and Portugal have been alternately pro- 
hibiting and permitting the importation of wheat, in accordance 
with the adequacy of the particular year’s crop. France, Italy, 
Sweden, Poland, Austria, Yugoslavia, and Greece all maintain 
sizable protective duties against imported cereals, and in some 
cases also against meats, and the majority of these countries 
have, within the last few years, increased the amount of tariff 
protection to their domestic producers of these products. 
Rumania and Bulgaria, large producers of cereals beyond their 
own needs, have recently reduced or suspended certain of their 
export duties, in the effort to facilitate the disposal of their 
surpluses abroad. 

It is reasonable to expect that since the agrarian elements in 
these countries have had the strength to bring about the present 
tariffs and restrictions on the importation of foreign competitive 
products, they would probably bring heavy pressure to bear 
upon their governments to make effective the tariff protection 
accorded them, nanrely, by advancing the duties, or in some 
other way meeting the depressing effects on domestic prices of 
the increased volume of American grain or meat offered at ent 
prices. 

i . POSSIBLE REACTION OF COMPETITIVE SUPPLIERS 

The possibility should also be considered of the competing sup- 
plier of cereals and meats, such as Canada, Australia, Argentina, 
and Rumania—resenting our export-promotion methods as unfair 
competition in common markets. While they could not retaliate 
directly against these dumped products, they might impose addi- 
tional duties on our manufactured goods shipped to them, 
There is even the possibility that there would be stimulated a 
movement for increased preferential tariffs within the British 
Empire, with the protests from Canada and Australia perhaps 
hastening the adoption by England of a duty on foreign food- 
stuffs—to offset the American price cutting—which would then 
be rebated to empire foodstuffs. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO SIMILAR PRACTICES BY OTHER NATIONS 

If the United States adopts the export debenture plan, con- 
sistency would call for the repeal of provisions now in our tariff 
law penalizing goods dumped in the American market, or sold 
here with benefit of bounty. There would thus be removed the 
protection that our industries have had for years against the 
destructive competition of foreign goods dumped into this mar- 
ket for less than home prices, or under the stimulation of export 
subsidies or subventions. One need but recall the alarm in the 
American industry only a few years ago over the threatened 
dumping of Indian pig iron, or the products of the German iron 
and steel cartel, to visualize the important protective safeguard 
that would thus be removed from many industries in the United 
States. 

Moreover, the strong position that the United States has taken 
against artificial controls of international trade in essential ma- 
terials on the part of foreign countries—as in the case of the 
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British export restrictions on rubber; the Brazilian control of 
coffee ; the Franco-German export sales arrangement for potash ; 
the Mexican monopoly control of the sale of sisal for binder 
twine—are obviously likely to be very much weakened by the 
adoption of a plan for governmentally subsidized and sponsored 
forced selling abroad of our agricultural surpluses, irrespective 
of the home or previous world market prices for the particular 
commodities. 

The American change of position on this important matter 
of artificial trade controls would not only undo the work of 
years on the part of the United States and others in trying to 
develop a world sentiment against such practices but might 
even encourage Other foreign countries struggling with problems 


| Of profitable disposal of their surplus products to follow the 


example of the greatest commercial country of the world in 
the adoption of similar methods of stimulating the sales of their 
products in foreign countries. The injury that can be inflicted 
not only upon our industries but upon our agricultural pro- 
ducers through the revival and possible extension of artificial 
trade-control methods on the part of foreign countries may not 
only offset but far exceed the benefits that the export debenture 
plan is expected to bring to the American producers of surplus 
agricultural products, 
CONCLUSION ‘ 

It may well be that in actual practice nations may go on 
enduring unfair practices on the part of other nations for a 
long time before resorting to reprisals. Moreover, the general 
condemnation by world opinion that might follow the American 
adoption and operation of the export debenture plan, which will 
doubtless be regarded by foreign countries as governmentally 
recognized export dumping under bounty, may possibly not have 
the result foreshadowed of encouraging the revival or adoption 
of similar practices by other countries by the very deterrent 
effect of the opposition to the American example. However, 
if the export debenture plan is to operate with sufficient 
strength to afford any appreciable relief or advantage to any 
large number of producers in the United States, there would 
be inevitable pressure upon producers in other countries, which 
is bound to result in widespread ill will and protest in foreign 
countries against the United States, if not actual retaliation. 
These possibilities, joined with the likelihood of the benefit 
sought by the export debenture plan being nullified by the offset- 
ting measures taken by foreign countries, suggest the advis- 
ability of giving careful consideration to the international 
implications and possible reactions in the drafting of agricul- 
tural relief measures. 

MEMORANDUM A 
FoREIGN COUNTERVAILING DUTIES ON BounTY-FED Goops 
{Extracts from laws] 
Part I.—Europe 
AUSTRIA 
(Law of September 5, 1924) 

In regard to goods upon which a direct or indirect export bounty is 
granted in the country of export the Federal Government may, by, and 
with the advice of the principal committee of the National Council, 
establish by ordinance a duty or surtax to the amount of the bounty 
as granted; it is, moreover, empowered to increase up to one-third of 
the rate provided in the tariff the duties on industrial products of 
countries which have not ratified the Washington convention of 1919, 
limiting the hours of work and which in their present labor regulations 
are considerably below the provisions of the said convention. 

BELGIUM 
(Law of January 30, 1893 (No. 2218)) 

ArT. 2, The Government is authorized to establish on the importa- 
tion of such goods as enjoy a direct or indirect bounty on export from 
the country whence proceeding or originating a countervailing duty 
equal to said bounty. 

Above is reaffirmed by article 8 of the law of October 10, 1900, and 
by article 5 of law of May 8, 1924. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(Law of June 22, 1926 (effective July 14, 1926)) 

Art. VIII. If goods imported into Czechoslovakia from any country 
menace the national production through unfair competition, resulting 
from special governmental dispositions of any kind, such as by the 
granting of favors upon exportation or otherwise, with the introduc- 
tion of longer working hours, or other unfavorable social conditions of 
labor, and the like, or resulting from depreciated currency, measures 
shall be taken adequate for the indispensable protection of domestic 
production, and in particular by fixing a special duty or a surtax or by 
limiting importation. For the observation of such phenomena the 
Government shall appoint a board (“consulta”) for which there shall 
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be proposed two members by the minister of industry and commerce, 
two by the minister of finance, and two by minister for agriculture. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me give this in regular order and then I 
shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I just wanted to ask the Senator, if he 
will permit the question, whether he can inform the Senate as 
to the rates on various exports from his list of foreign coun- 
tries and as to whether they are now imposing a tariff duty on 
imports of agricultural commodities? 

Mr. SMOOT. A great many of them are, I am quite sure. 
I can not state the amounts, but I could look them up. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it would be very interesting to 
know whether or not those countries are now imposing a tariff 
on agricultural imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. In some of them I am quite sure they are. 
to all of them, I do not know, 


As 


FRANCE 
(Law of March 29, 1910) 


Ex. Art, 3. The Government * * * “may apply to articles, 
dutiable or .free, enjoying in their country of origin or production a 
direct or indirect export bounty, a countervailing duty equal to the 
export bounty.” 

PORTUGAL 
(Law No. 8741 of 1921) 


ArT. 7. When the Government is satisfied that any article, whether 
liable to import duty or not, enjoys in the country of origin or ship- 
ment any direct or indirect export premium, or is characterized by any 
other form of dumping, the customs shall levy, in addition to the 
ordinary duty, a charge equivalent to the premium enjoyed by such 
article. 

SPAIN 
(Law of March 20, 1906 (embodied in the customs law of March 23, 
1906, art. 3, and still in effect) ) 


ArT. 6. The Government is authorized to levy such surcharges as they 
see fit on goods which receive export bounties in the country of 
production, 

SWITZERLAND 
(Customs law of October 10, 1902, still in effect) 


Art. 4. It shall be lawful for the Federal Council to increase at any 
time to such an extent as they may deem fit the rates of the general 
tarif. * * © 

In cases where any measures adopted in a foreign country are likely 
to interfere with the trade of Switzerland, and also in cases where 
the application of the Swiss customs duties proves inoperative owing 
to export bounties or like grants, the Federal Council are empowered, 
in a general way, to take measures deemed fit to meet the circum- 
stances. 

Part II—Orient 
JAPAN 
(Law No. 54 of April 14, 1910) 

Art, 5. In respect of articles on which an export bounty is granted 
in foreign countries, a customs duty of the same amount as the said 
bounty may be imposed by imperial ordinance in addition to the duty 
prescribed in the tariff. 

AUSTRALIA 
(Freight subsidies or concessions—Preservation of industries act, 1921) 

Art. 7. (1) If the minister is satisfied, after inquiry and report by 
the tariff board, that any goods exported to Australia, of a class or 
kind produced or manufactured in Australia, have been or are being 
carried— 

(a) In subsidized ships at rates of freight 
freight prevailing at the date of shipment; or 

(b) At ballast rates of freight, being rates 
freight prevailing at the date of shipment; or 

(c) Freight free; 
or that by reason of the granting of rebates, refunds, or other allow- 
ances the net amount of freight payable on goods exported to Australia, 
of a class or kind produced or manufactured in Australia, is lower 
than the rates of freight prevailing at the date of shipment, and that 
in any such case detriment may thereby restlt to an Australian in- 
dustry, the minister may publish a notice in the Gazette specifying the 
goods as to which he is so satisfied. 

(2) Upon the publication of the notice, there shall be charged, col- 
lected, and paid to the use of the King, for the purposes of the Common- 
wealth, on those goods imported into Australia a special duty (in this 
section referred to as “the dumping freight duty”). 

(3) The rate of the dumping freight duty shall be 5 per cent of the 
fair market value of the goods at the time of shipment, 


lower than the rates of 


lower than the rates of 
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NEW ZEALAND 
(Customs amendment act, 1921) 

Section 11. (2): 

(c) In the case of goods imported into New Zealand, or in the case 
of goods of a class or kind produced in some other part of the British 
Dominions and imported from a country not being part of the British 
Dominions, if the minister is satisfied that any special concession 
(whether by way of railway or shipping freight, subsidy, special 
bounty, rebate, or otherwise) has been or is to be allowed, taken, or 
granted, and if such concession will, in the opinion of the minister, 
have an effect prejudicial or injurious to any industry or business 
established or carried on in New Zealand, or in such other part of 
the British Dominions as aforesaid. For the purposes of this section 
the determination by the minister of the amount of any such concession 
shall be final. 

(3) The rate or amount of dumping duty levied under this section 
shall be determined as follows: * * * 

(c) In the case of goods to which paragraph (c) of the last pre- 
ceding subsection applies, the dumping duty shall be an amount, to be 
determined by the minister, not exceeding the amount of the special 
concession referred to in the said paragraph. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar were provided in 1903. 

General countervailing duties were provided in the customs act of 
1914, and also in the act of 1925. 

The provision of 1925 is as follows: 

“Chapter 11, article 15. (1) Whenever, after investigation and re- 
port by the board of trade and industries, the minister is satisfied that 
goods which are of a class or kind produced or manufactured in the 
Union have been or are being exported to the Union.” 

+ * * * ™ ” * 

(e) That a bounty has been or will be granted in respect of such 
goods in the country in which they were produced or manufactured, or 
from which they were exported, by way of a bonus, rebate, subsidy, or 
otherwise, whether granted by a government or other authority or 
person. 

Part IlI—Latin America 
ARGENTINA 
(Law No, 8377, of 1912) 


ArT. 2. On the importation of sugar entitled to direct or indirect 
bounties in country of origin, there shall be a surtax equivalent to the 
full amount of the bounties granted, whatever be the form of the grant. 

Notr.—Proposed legislation in the interest of the sugar growing re- 
embodies this provision in a new form. ‘There is also a proposed general 
antidumping law which introduces a general provision for all imports 
similar to the present one in effect for sugar. 

MEMORANDUM B 
ANTIDUMPING LEGISLATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AUSTRALIA 


The ‘Australian industries preservation act of 1921 provides that the 
minister of trade and customs may impose antidumping duties after 
inquiry and report by the tariff board, and upon notification in the 
Government Gazette specifying the goods to which the duty is to apply, 
in the following instances: 

(a) If imported goods are being sold in the Australian market at a 
price notably less than the fair market value of the goods in the place 
and at the time of shipment, and which may have a detrimental effect 
on an Australian industry; (b) if imported goods are being sold to an 
Australian importer at an export price which is less than a “ reasonable 
price,” and that detriment may thereby result to an Australian industry. 
‘* Reasonable price’ means, for the purposes of this duty, such a price 
as represents the cost of production of the goods, plus 20 per cent, plus 
f. o. b. charges. (c) If imported goods of a class or kind produced or 
manufactured in Australia are carried to Australia in subsidized ships 
at rates of freight lower than the rates prevailing generally at the time 
of shipment, at “ ballast rates,’ freight free, or by reason of the grant- 
ing of rebates, refunds, or other allowances the net amount of freight 
payable on such goods is lower than the rates of freight prevailing 
generally at the time of shipment, and that detriment may thereby re- 
sult to an Australian industry; (d) if goods from countries having 
depreciated exchanges are being sold to Australian importers at export 
prices which will be detrimental to an Australian industry; (e) if goods 
from countries having depreciated exchanges are being sold to Australian 
importers at export prices less than the fair market values of similar 
goods in the United Kingdom; (/) if imported goods are being sold to 
an importer in Australia which were manufactured wholly or in part 
from material supplied from any country whose currency has depreciated 
by comparison with the currency of the country to which the material 
was supplied, and that the manufactured goods are being sold to an 
importer in Australia at a price below the price at which the same 
goods could have been manufactured in the country of manufacture if 
made from material of such country of manufacture and allowing for a 
reasonable profit. 
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CANADA 

Section 6 of the tariff act of 1907, as amended in 1914, provides that— 

“A special or dumping duty may be applied to imported goods of a 
class or kind made or produced in Canada, if the export or actual sell- 
ing price to the Canadian importer is more than 5 per cent less than 
the fair market value of the same article when sold for home consump- 
tion in the country of export and at the time of direct exportation to 
Canada, This special duty shall be equal to the difference between the 
said selling price and the fair market value for home consumption, but 
shall not exceed 15 per cent ad valorem. The dumping duty shall not 
apply if the regular import duty is equal to 50 per cent ad valorem, nor 
to goods subject to excise duty in Canada, nor under certain other 
conditions mentioned in the law, and the minister of customs may make 
regulations for the temporary exception from special duty, upon proof 
that certain articles are not made or sold in Canada in substantial 
quantities or under other special conditions.” 

The special duty would be assessed, without exemption allowance of 
5 per cent, in the case of articles made in Canada, but admitted free 
of ordinary duty, if the actual selling price to the importer is less than 
the fair market value for home consumption. 

(Norr.—An order in council of January 27, 1927, authorizes the 
minister of customs and excise to collect on natural products upon 
which he has set valuations for duty purposes, and which have been 
shipped to Canada on consignment, the same special duty as if such 
products had been sold to an importer in Canada prior to exportation.) 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Section 7 of the Newfoundland revenue act of 1925 provides for the 
imposition of dumping duties on imported goods in the following 
language : 

“In the case of articles exported to Newfoundland of a class or kind 
made in Newfoundland, if the export or actual selling price to an 
importer in Newfoundland be less than the domestic value of the 
same article when sold for home consumption in the usual and ordinary 
course in the country whence exported to Newfoundland at the time of 
its exportation to Newfoundland there shall, in addition to the duties 
otherwise established, be levied, collected, and paid on such article on 
its importation into Newfoundland, a special duty (or dumping duty) 
equal to the difference between the said selling price of the article for 
export and the said domestic value thereof for home consumption: Pro- 
vided, That the said special duty shall not exceed 25 per cent ad valorem 
in any case; Provided further, That the excise duties shall be disre- 
garded in estimating the domestic value of goods for the purposes of 
special duty. 

“That the expression ‘export price’ or ‘selling price’ in this section 
shall be held to mean and include the exporter’s price for the goods, 
exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from the place 
whence exported directly to Newfoundland.” 

NEW ZEALAND 


Under section 11 of the customs amendment act of 1921, dumping 
duties may be imposed upon imported goods in the following instances: 

(a) In the case of goods of a class or kind produced in New Zealand, 
if the actual selling price to the New Zealand importer is less than the 
current domestic value of such goods in the country of origin; (b) if 
the actual selling price of goods to an importer in New Zealand is in 
the opinion of the minister less than the cost of production (including 
a reasonable profit) of similar goods in the country of origin at the 
time of exportation; (c) in the case of non-British goods of a class or 
kind produced in New Zealand, or some other part of the British 
dominions, if the minister is satisfied that any special concession 
(whether by way of railway or shipping freight, subsidy, special 
bounty, rebate, or otherwise) has been or is to be allowed, taken, or 
granted, and if such concession will, in the opinion of the minister, 
have an effect prejudicial or injurious to any industry or business in 
New Zealand or any other part of the British Empire. 

The amount of any dumping duty shall be the difference between the 
actual selling price to the New Zealand importer and the current 
domestic value in the country of origin, or the cost of production, or an 
amount equal to any special concession, as the case may be. 

Section 8 of the customs amendment act of 1922 provides that in the 
case of goods from non-British countries having a greatly depreciated 
currency and being goods of a kind produced in some parts of the British 
dominions, the Minister of Customs may determine a nominal value of 
such goods for duty purposes if in his opinion importation of these goods 
would be likely to affect prejudicially any industry established in New 
Zealand or elsewhere in the British dominions, provided such value shall 
not be more than 20 per cent above the cost of New Zealand importers 
of similar goods. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Chapter II, section 15, of the South African customs tariff amendment 
act of 1925 provides that whenever after investigation and report by 
the board of trade and industries the Minister of Finance is satisfied 
that goods which are of a class or kind produced or manufactured in 
the Union have been or are being exported to the Union under any of 
the conditions enumerated below, and is further of opinion that detri- 
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ment may from one or more of such causes result to an industry within 
the Union, and that it would be in the public interest to impose in 
respect of such goods a dumping duty, the governor general may by 
proclamation in the Government Gazette notify the class of goods and 
declare that one or more of the dumping duties (as below enumerated) 
shall be levied upon goods of such class on importation into the Union 
from a country or countries named in the proclamation. 

No dumping duty or duties shall be imposed in respect of goods 
shipped to the union from the country named in the proclamation prior 
to the date of publication thereof in the Gazette. 

The dumping duty, or where there is more than one form of dump- 
ing, the total of such duties shall not exceed one-half of the value of the 
goods. 

Dumping duties may be imposed when goods from countries outside 
the union are sold to South African importers under the following cir- 
cumstances: 

(a) At an export price less than the domestie f. o. b. value in the 
country of origin at the time of shipment (“ordinary” dumping 
duty) ; 

(b) At an export price which by reason of the depreciated currency 
of the country of origin is less than the export price of similar goods 
from countries wherein the currency is not depreciated by more than 
5 per cent (“ exchange” dumping duty) ; 

(c) If special concessions in freight 
(“freight ” dumping duty); 

(d) If goods are being sold or offered for sale at port of entry in 
the union at an amount less than the domestic value in the country of 
origin, plus all packing, freight, and insurance charges to the port of entry, 
including duty, landing, and delivery charges in the union (“ sales” 
dumping duty) ; and 

(e) If a bounty or subsidy of any kind is or will be granted in respect 
of goods in the country of origin (“ bounty ” dumping duty). 


JAPAN 


rates have been granted 


Article V, section 2, of the Japanese customs tariff law provides as 
follows: 

“When any important industry in this country is in danger of being 
injuriously affected by the importation of articles for the purpose of 
dumping or by the dumping of imported articles, such articles may be 
designated in accordance with the provisions of imperial ordinance after 
investigation by the dumping investigation committee, and on such 
articles may be imposed during a specified period of time duties not 
exceeding in amount their proper value in addition to the duties 
enumerated in the annexed tariff.” 

In case the articles designated according to the provisions of the 
foregoing paragraph have already been imported and are owned by or in 
the possession of a dumper or his agent, the additional duty mentioned 
in said paragraph may be collected from such dumper or agent. 

The additional duty stipulated in the preceding paragraph shall be 
collected in the same way as a national tax. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Are these several laws bearing different 
dates now in force in the several countries? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are now in force. They are the laws of 
the countries named. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Would the Senator care to answer a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be very glad to do so if I can. 

Mr. NORBECK. How does the Senator harmonize the laws 
and regulations of Australia, to which he has referred so much, 
with the fact that Australia itself pays a bounty on exports? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not trying to harmonize the actions of 
foreign countries. I am only telling what are their laws. If 
a country has a law, as suggested by the Senator, then that par- 
ticular country would be more anxious to impose the existing 
law against any importation of products into its own country. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. NORBECK. The fact of the matter is it would be im- 
possible for Australia to enforce a law which it is itself violat- 
ing. Therefore there is nothing to the argument. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; they would have power to enforce it 
against other countries. 

Mr. NORBECK. But there would be retaliation against them 
if it were unjust? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have laws affecting our own country, and 
no other country in the world can say we shall not have them. 
Many countries in the world, in fact most of them, would imme- 
diately, if they had the power, compel us to do away with ail 
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kinds of tariff rates. There is no doubt of that. Australia 
can enact a law as she has already done, and then if we should 
enact a law on our own part she could not object to it. 

Mr. NORBECK. I thought the Senator said it was a fact 
that they had not, but there was danger that they might. 

Mr, SMOOT. In that particular case I referred to the fact 
that it was there and they might do it, and I say now they have 
the power to do it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In line with the inquiry just made by 
the Senator from South Dakota, I think it is very interesting 
to observe that the operation of the Australian coumterpart of 
the proposed export debenture operated in this way in connec- 
tion with butter. The principal Australian market for butter 
was in Canada. The export debenture known in Australia as 
the Patterson plan was put into operation. Canada promptly 
exercised its countervailing duty rate, and the net result of the 
entire system is described in two sentences in a letter from the 
American consul general at Halifax, Nova Scotia, written Jan- 
uary 17, 1929, as follows: 


To prevent the flooding of Canadian markets with Australian butter 
the Canadian Government early in 1926 applied the provisions of the 
dumping act to the imports of such butter, as it was clearly entitled 
to do, owing to the operation of the Patterson scheme. The result was 
to shut Australian butter out of the Canadian market almost entirely 
and to give New Zealand butter all the benefit. 


Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
further to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. May I ask the Senator from Michigan for 
a little more information? This is very enlightening. The tes- 
timony of the experts from the Department of Agriculture be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry was to the 
effect that Germany had an export debenture plan that was 
started 30 years ago. It did not operate during the war, but has 
been reenacted since. Does the Senator care to give us some 
explanation of that, too? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 


What I submitted was simply the 
proposition as a practical affair that the export bounty can 


work only by the sufferance of foreign governments. I am not 
indicating whether they should or should not countervail by 
duty, but I am saying that we are not entitled to offer export 
debentures as a panacea because they are not a panacea ex- 
cept as foreign countries are willing to permit them to be such, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, is not the state- 
ment just made by the Senator from Michigan true of any regu- 
lation of commerce as applied to foreign commerce? We can 
not trade with a foreign country except by the sufferance, if you 
please, of that foreign country. We have no natural right to 
sell our goods, manufactured or agricultural, to a foreign people. 
Trade necessarily is a matter of comity and amity and it cer- 
tainly does not lie in the mouth of one who advocates tariff 
duties approximating prohibitive rates to insist that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can not provide this debenture 
without inviting retaliatory measures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not insisted that we can 
not do it. I have never intimated such a thing. Of course, we 
ean do it. I am calling attention to what the result will be if 
we do it. Will we get any good out of it? Here are two de 
pendencies of England—aAustralia and Canada. Just as soon 
as Australia enacted a law, as referred to by the Senator from 
Michigan, what did Canada do? She immediately enacted a 
law which says that shall not affect the butter industry of 
Canada. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment. If we enact a law, of 
course, it will be in effect, but if we do enact it, what is going 
to be the result? 
other countries take the same position Canada did they will 
not be benefited by it. I have not any doubt that will be the 
position many of them will take. 1 do not say that all of them 
will take that position. I have not claimed that all of them 
would do so, but all of them could do it and I have not any 
doubt that many of them will do it 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, is it not within 
the power of any foreign country to retaliate against the United 
States because of the high protective tariff which we impose on 
the manufactured products of other peoples? Why are they 
more likely to retaliate because of a “ bounty,” provided by this 
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Government on products which they need, than they are in the 
case of our high tariffs levied against their manufactured 
goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, foreign countries may protest 
all they desire against the rates which are now imposed upon 
agricultural products, if they claim they are high, and they do 
protest against them, but all they can do is to enact tariff rates 
of their own to offset them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not talking about the 
rates on agricultural products; I am talking about the rates 
which we impose on manufactured products of foreign nations. 
In many instances, as the Senator from Utah well knows, those 
rates are almost prohibitive, and, indeed, in some cases-they are 
prohibitive. Other countries have the same power and right to 
retaliate because of the imposition of those rates that they 
would have to retaliate because of the provision for an export 
debenture; but they are not doing so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if foreign countries were inter- 
ested in producing the same kind of goods, they would protest. 
We have never yet passed a tariff bill but there have been pro- 
tests from foreign countries. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
pose tariff duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly we do; and we have the power to do 
so; and we also have the power to enact this proposed law, and 
any foreign country has the power to enact the same identical 
kind of law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask if the 
Senator from Utah will yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have concluded my speech, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Chair has insisted upon 
a Senator desiring to interrupt another Senator formally ad- 
dressing the Chair, and I propose to do so. I now wish to ask 
the Senator from Utah how it is that he discriminates between 
the peril which arises by reason of the imposition of prohibitive 
tariff duties imposed by the United States on manufactured 
goods which are sought to be imported from foreign ccuntries 
and a provision for an export debenture—a bounty, if you 
please—on the exportation from this country of agricultural 
commodities, food products in many instances which the people 
of foreign countries are anxious to secure, which they can not 
themselves produce in many instances, and which they desire to 
secure at cheap prices? How is it that we may anticipate 
retaliatory measures because of the provision in this bill which 
will enable the consumers of our agricultural products abroad 
to procure those products at cheap prices? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will not say that nearly all 
but many foreign countries have passed retaliatory measures 
affecting our tariff. They enact such measures, of course, when 
they are interested in the production and exportation of similar 
products. All countries have tariff laws, and they have changed 
the rates in their laws since the passage of the act of 1922. I 
know for what reason they were changed, as does also the 
Senator from Arkansas. Such changes were based upon the 
rates that were provided in our tariff law. Taking the great 
line of industries, tariff legislation may affect but a very few 
countries, but they have the power to enact any kind of re- 
taliatory measures they choose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield to me further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Notwithstanding the condition 
which the Senator from Utah has just described relating to the 
high tariff rates which this country imposes on the importation 
of foreign products, the Senator from Utah stands here day 
after day insisting upon the maintenance of those high rates; 
and in a very short while he will be bringing in a bill proposing 
to inerease rates to the prohibitive point in many instances 
where they are not now prohibitive. In other words, the Sena- 
tor’s own argument does not apply to the protective tariff 
which he favors, although he recognizes that it provokes and 
promotes the spirit of retaliation, but it applies with great force, 
in his opinion, to an arrangement which will benefit the farmers 
of the country merely because he fears that some degree of re- 
taliation may be provoked, 

Mr. ALLEN and Mr. NORBECK addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not anything further to say. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Utah 
closes his remarks, 1 ask him if he will not yield to me? 


Yes; but we continue to im- 


Will the Senator from Utah 
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Mr. NORBECK. I merely desire—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yleld; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have yielded the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the Chair recognizes the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will yield to me, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goff 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 
Brookhart Greene 
Broussard Hale 
Burton Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Ifebert 
Deneen Heflin 
Dill Howell 
Edge Johnson 
Fess Jones ; Sackett 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] has the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. ALLEN, I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In connection with the observation 
which I recently made regarding the failure of the so-called 
debenture plan to operate in Australia, I submit a very brief 
excerpt from an article in the New Zealand Dairyman, pub- 
lished at Wellington, New Zealand, substantiating this entire 
thesis and demonstrating again the impossibility of a successful 
operation of a plan of that character in the face of foreign 
countervailing duties. I ask unanimous consent for its publi- 
cation in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpt was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New Zealand Dairyman of January 19, 1929] 


The latest effect of the Australian Paterson plan bas been the im- 
position of an additional duty on all Australian butter exported to 
America. This aetion by the United States Government is one of 
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La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Senators having 
The junior 


Senator from Kansas 


the retaliatory measures not foreseen or provided for by the originators 


of this scheme, and in all probability will shortly be followed by 
similar measures in other countries * * *, In meeting the request 
of dairy farmers the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, stated 
that the bonus obtained by Australian producers under the Paterson 
arrangement constituted a bounty or grant within the meaning of 
section 303 of the tariff act. Needless to say, by raising the duty 
Australian butter has been effectually shut out from the United States 
markets * * * with such latent effects that Australian farmers 
may before very long begin to realize that the Paterson plan is not 
such an unmixed blessing after all * * *. With the advent of a 
bountiful season and with the doors of all other markets shut against 
them, Australian producers may find that the prices realized on the 
London markets will make the Paterson plan a very unprofitable 
investment. Viewing the results of this interesting experiment after 
its three years of existence, one must therefore be forced to the 
conclusion that artificial measures such as the Paterson plan should 


only be regarded as stimulants to revive or keep alive a languishing | 
7 - ~ | any extent at all, only to a small extent. 


industry. In themselves they merely produce a transient increase of 
vital energy, and, in order to continue effective, must be administered 
in increasing doses * * *, With a heavy increase in the exportable 
surplus and a corresponding cut in the export bounty, the fate of the 
Paterson plan may become a very problematical one indeed. In the 
meantime one can only hope that its adverse influence on the world’s 
markets will not be such as to seriously jeopardize the good will 
enjoyed by butter from the Southern Hemisphere. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
allow me to ask the Senator from Michigan a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Australia seems to have the debenture plan 
in operation. Proof has been offered from Canada as to its fail- 
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ure and proof has been offered from New Zealand as to its 
failure, but no proof has come from Australia, and the plan 
seems to be continued in operation in that country. How does 
that happen? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What is the question the Senator is 
asking me? 

Mr. NORBECK. 
if it is a failure? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The sole proposition I am submitting 
is the practical impossibility of assurance that debentures will 
operate except by foreign sufferance. Whether or not Australia 
continues to use the plan I am not advised. I am simply offer- 
ing a definite exhibit from that section of the world indicating 
that in a particular instance which is analogous the debenture 
plan does not and can not work. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ALLEN. For what purpose, please? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who 
has just yielded the floor, would not permit any interruptions. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is an unfair statement, Mr. President; it 
was not the case, and the Recorp will so show. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is not the case I will modify the 
statement. The Senator did permit some interruptions toward 
the close of his discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. And in the beginning of it as well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah at some stage in 
the course of his remarks refused to yield, and when he began 
to permit interruptions we had a call for a quorum, which pre- 
vented further interruption for the purpose of making inquiries 
of the Senator with regard to the statements which he had 
made. I have risen for the purpose of asking some further in- 
formation from the Senator from Utah with respect to the 
statements which he made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield, in order that the Senator from North Carolina may ask 
the Senator from Utah some questions? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
made some rather remarkable statements. In order to pro- 
pound the inquiries which I wish to make of the Senator it Is 
necessary, if the distinguished Senator from Kansas will per- 
mit, for me to make one or two preliminary observations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ALLEN. For some preliminary observations? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I shall not detain the Senate longer 
than a few minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we levy tariff duties upon 
foreign products imported into this country which come in com- 
petition with commodities produced here. If a substantial 
amount of the imported commodity is produced in the United 
States we generally protect it with a tariff duty; that is, we do 
now as applied to manufactures, 

Mr. SMOOT. And to agriculture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And to agriculture where a_ substantial 
quantity is produced in this country; yes. If there is no pro- 
duction of a product in the United States we admit it free of 
duty, because in that case there is no sense in imposing a tariff. 

The Senator has told us that practically all the countries 
that do not produce a sufficient quantity of agricultural prod- 
ucts to supply their own demand have recently imposed tariff 
duties to protect their producers against imports of those prod- 
ucts. Of course,:the Senator will admit that in this particular 
case the duties can be raised by the country imposing them to 
3ut, Mr. President, 
there are many countries to which we ship our farm products 
that do not produce those products to any extent at all, or, if to 
It is not necessary to 
name the countries. There are many of them in Europe. Prob- 
ably Great Britain is the chief one; but that statement applies 
also to Italy and to other countries in Europe. We do not send 
our agricultural products to a country where agriculture is de 
veloped and where there is sufficient produced to supply their 
demands. We send them to countries where the agricultural 
production is wholly inadequate to supply the home demand for 
those products. 

We send our cotton largely to Great Britain. Great Britain 
produces no cotton, or, if some of its colonies produce it, only 
to a limited extent. It purchases from abroad practically all it 
uses. We do not send our agricultural products to countries 
that produce largely in excess of their own demands or equal 
to their own demands. We do not send our wheat to a wheat- 
growing country. We do not send our hides to any meat-growing 
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country. We send them to a country where there is but little 
production of those articles, 

That is true of the basic agricultural products of this coun- 
try. They are not exported to countries that produce those 
products in anything like adequate quantities. They are sent 
to countries where there is practically no production, or, if any, 
a very limited production. 

Now, Mr. President, what sense is there—I wanted to ask 
the Senator from Utah a question, but he has left the Cham- 
ber. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] did him the 
courtesy, when he saw the Senator from Utah was in deep 
water, of calling for a quorum and putting off any discussion, 

Mr. EDGE. No, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not think it is ever necessary to try to 
save the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It looked to me very much like a protective 
movement, however. 

Mr. EDGE. I understood the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ALLEN] had been recognized, and I called for the quorum so 
that he would have an audience for his maiden speech. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I lay that down as a funda- 
mental proposition—that the basic products of agriculture in 
this country are shipped te countries that do not produce them 
to any considerable extent; and what sense would there be in 
those countries imposing a tariff on them to protect their 
people? A tariff would not protect their people. It would 
simply be an additional burden imposed upon the consumers of 
that country, whether they are manufacturers or whether they 
are agriculturists. There is no reason for them to retaliate. 
Is there any reason why they should impose an export bounty? 
No. They have nothing to ship. They have none of those 
agricultural products for export; and what would an export 
bounty be worth to them? 

So that we need not fear from the major countries to which 
we ship the basic products of American agriculture either 
retaliation by the tariff or retaliation by the levying of export 
duties, because those products are shipped to those countries 
the people of whom would not be benefited and the manufac- 


turers of whom would not be benefited by the imposition either 
of a tariff or of an export bounty. 

I should have liked to hear the Senator from Utah upon that 
proposition; but, as I said, the Senator was very anxious to 


get away from the Chamber. Possibly he anticipated a number 
of inquiries as to some broad and sweeping and, to my mind, 
obviously unsound propositions that he laid down in his speech, 
prepared, I take it, as he admitted himself, very largely by the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture, 
both of which are known to be, as is the President himself, 
strongly against this legislation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, for the first time in American 
history a President has convened a special session of Congress 
to seek relief for agriculture. After eight years of controversy 
a practical measure of farm relief is now before us. So thor- 
oughly is it in line with the pledges of the party and the 
declarations of the President in the recent campaign in which 
he was elected that we have seen the measure pass the House 
of Representatives by an almost unanimous vote. 

Probably no pledge of a great party was ever more consist- 
ently and rationally expressed in law than that which comes 
to us from the House of Representatives and is also expressed 
to us in the main features of the McNary bill. 

Only 34 Members of the House could be mustered against 
the bill as it has passed that body. These 34 consisted of 32 
Democrats and 2 Republicans. Of the 32 Democrats, 16 repre- 
sent New York and Brooklyn. They belong to the group 
known as “Tammany Democrats,” whose devotion to agricul- 
tural interests in the past has not been notable. 

The others who have opposed the bill come mostly from the 
larger cities of the country. Not a single vote was cast against 
the measure from Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, or the Dakotas. 
Great agricultural States that are more directly concerned than 
any other section of the country appear to be almost wholly 
unrepresented in the opposition to this bill in the House. 

At no time since the controversy over farm relief opened has 
there been so splendid an expression of unanimity, so helpful a 
display of a common purpose in the effort to secure remedial 
legislation. 

This action follows logically the sound declaration of the 
Kansas City convention and the rational promises made by the 
presidential nominee in his speech of acceptance and other ad- 
dresses in the campaign. It follows logically and consistently 
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the presidential message calling Congress into special session 
for the enactment of farm relief legislation. 

We are now at the culminating point. We are met to ac- 
complish the single objective. We have heard the sincerity of 
the present effort questioned on this floor. At no time since 
the Kansas City convention, throughout the entire presidential 
campaign, up until this hour, has any leader of the Republican 
Party or the President of the United States uttered a single 
declaration that would justifiably lead any man to question the 
sincerity and the logic of this bill, or to express himself as 
ng eg that the bill should have taken the inevitable form 

+ has. 

At no time during the campaign, through the utterance of 
party leaders or party platform, or of the presidential candi- 
date, was any mention made of or any encouragement given, 
even remotely, to the debenture plan. 

The President has expressed his objection to this plan in 
reply to a request from the committee that he state his mind 
upon the subject. He felt, as any clear-minded man must have 
felt, that the party responsibility at this hour, rising out of the 
platform pledges of 1928, is met by the bill as it passed the 
House, which is substantially the same as that which is now 
before this body with the exception of the debenture plan. 

Ra Republican platform adopted at Kansas City made this 
pledge: 


We promise every assistance in the reorganization of the marketing 
system on sounder and more economical lines and, where diversification 
is needed, Government financial assistance during the period of tran- 
sition. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the enactment of legislation 
creating a Federal farm board clothed with the necessary powers to pro- 
mote the establishment of a farm marketing system of farmer owned and 
controlled stabilization corporations or associations to prevent and con- 
trol surpluses through orderly distribution. 


tvery utterance of the President during the campaign in such 
addresses as contained allusion to the program of agricultural 
relief was strictly in accord with this platform; and when we 
came to this Congress no thought had been aroused that the 
legislation attempted would not be along this clear-cut line. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookuHart] attacks the Presi- 
dent’s message because it states: 


We must not undermine initiative. There should be no fee or tax 
imposed upon the farmer. No governmental agency should engage in the 
buying and selling and price fixing of products, for such courses can 
lead only to bureaucracy and domination. 


It apparently was the purpose of the Senator from Iowa to 
create in some way the impression that the President has 
changed his attitude upon this subject since the campaign. He 
omitted the distinction made by the President in his acceptance 
speech : 

The Republican platform pledges the creation of a Federal farm board 
of representative farmers to be clothed with authority and resources 
with which not only to still further aid farmers’ cooperatives and pools 
and to assist generally in solution of farm problems but especially to 
build up, with Federal finance, farmer-owned and farmer-controlled sta- 
bilization corporations which will protect the farmer from the depres- 
sions and demoralization of seasonal gluts and periodical surpluses. 


Here the President specifically states that the farmers should 
own and control such enterprises. 

The Senator from Iowa omits to mention Mr. Hoover's state. 
ment in his speech at Elizabethton, Tenn. : 


I may repeat these proposals. We stand specifically pledged to create 
a Federal farm board of men sympathetic with the problem, to be clothed 
with the powers and resources with which not only to further aid farm- 
ers’ cooperatives and assist generally in solving the multitude of dif- 
ferent farm problems which arise from all quarters of our Nation but 
in particular to build up with initial advances of capital from the Gov- 
ernment farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization corporations 
which will protect the farmer from depressions and the demoralization 
of summer and periodic surpluses. Such an instrumentality should be 
able to develop as years go on the constructive measures necessary to 
solve the farmers’ new problems that will inevitably arise. It is no pro- 
posal of subsidy or fee or tax upon the farmer. It is a proposal to 
assist the farmer onto his own feet into control of his own destinies, 


And again, in St. Louis, Mr. Hoover said: 

This program further provides that the board shall have a broad 
authority to act and be authorized to assist in the further development 
of cooperative marketing; that it shall assist in the development of 
clearing houses for agricultural products, in the development of adequate 
warehousing facilities, in the elimination of wastes in distribution, and 
in the solution of other problems as they arise. But in particular the 
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board is to build up, with initial advances of capital from the Govern- 
ment, farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization corporations 
which will protect the farmer from depressions and the demoralization 
of summer and periodic surpluses, 


Neither the President nor the Republican Party platform 
ever suggested that the Government should enter into the buy- 
ing and selling or price fixing of agricultural commodities. It 
is the negation of that idea. 

Senator BrookHarr contended in his attack upon the Presi- } 
dent on Wednesday last: 

In spite of all these great issues, in spite of this absolute necessity 
of reducing railroad rates, the President says the railroad rates have 
necessarily increased. He did not say that in his address of accept- 
ance. He said that they had increased, but he did not say necessarily 
so. Neither did he say so at any time in any of his addresses during 
the campaign. I therefore want to protest against the settlement of the 
railroad question in one mere sentence. 


It is perfectiy obvious that in this reference the Senator from 
Iowa seeks, by the use of a weasel word or two, to present the 
idea that the President of the United States has changed his 
attitude since the campaign in which he made these speeches, 
and a rather cunning and unpleasant suggestion is made that 
he has changed his attitude for the purpose, as the Senator from 
Iowa says, of settling the railroad question in a mere sentence. 

The President in his acceptance speech said: 


A large portion of the spread between what the farmer receives for 
his products and what the ultimate consumer pays is due to increased 
transportation charges. Increase in railway rates has been one of the 
penalties of the war. These increases have been added to the cost to 
the farmer of reaching seaboard and foreign markets and result, there- 
fore, in reduction of his prices. 


In his speech at West Branch he said: 


The necessarily large advances in railway rates from the war militate 
against the economic setting of this whole interior section. 


There is the word—* the necessarily large advances.” That 
is the word brought forth the other day by the Senator as 
though he had discovered a dangerous bomb and exhibited it to 
us as the intention of the President to settle the railroad 
problem in a mere sentence. My friends, that sentence was in 
the West Branch speech; the Senator from Iowa was present; 
he could have detected at that moment the cunningness of it. 
It was not an effort to solve the railroad question in a mere 
sentence. If the Senator from Iowa is correct in his insinua- 
tion, it was an effort to solve the problem apparently in a mere 
adverb, and an adverb used to modify a mere adjective. Cer- 
tainly the cunning of language has never been so invoked by 
any man who sought to lull us into security. 

In his speech at St. Louis Mr. Hoover said: 


I have stated on other occasions that, due to the shift of economic 
currents from the war, the Mid West has not had equal opportunity 
with the rest of our country. The natural increase in freight rates 
due to the war, the building of the Panama Canal, coincident with the 
fact that the cost of ocean transportation has remained practically sta- 
tionary, have contributed to thrust the Mid West into an economic 
setting greatly to her disadvantage. 


And so throughout all of these quotations the clarity of the 
President’s expressions touching this matter has not changed, 
and the Senator from Iowa has entirely misrepresented his po- 
sition, which has been consistent throughout, 

Fortunately we are not altogether without a basis from which 
to contemplate the effect of the stabilization legislation repre- 
sented by this bill. The successful experience of the wheat pools 
of Canada, where 150,000 farmers in the western Provinces are 
selling their wheat through their own office—an economic fed- 
eration already famous throughout the world—gives us definite 
encouragement. When wheat pooling began in Canada, wheat 
had sold for less than 85 cents a bushel; markets had tumbled 
before the disorderly stampede of grain sellers. That year— 
1923—Canada grew 474,000,000 bushels of wheat; the United 
States grew 797,000,000 bushels. 

From the beginning the effect of the pool upon the price which 
those received for their wheat was appreciable; the testimony 
of officers and members who have watched the growth of the 
pool since its formation is that there have been frequent times 
when the benefit to the wheat raiser has mounted to 30 cents a 
bushel and there has never been a time when it has not been 
above 5 cents a bushel. It is mated that in 1926 nonpool sellers 
received for their wheat $1.22, while the pool sellers received 
$1.441%4 for No, 2 northern wheat. The success of the pool has 
been continuous “and practically uninterrupted. 

To-day, from the 2 cents a bushel levied by the pool for the 
handling of the grain, there has been builded a reserve elevator 
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fund of over $5,000,000 in the three pools of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, and Manitoba, and the association is now building a liquid 
fund as a commercial reserve by taking 1 per cent of the gross 
selling price of the grain. 

To-day practically 50 per cent of all the wheat growers in 
western Canada have joined the pool, and the farmers of 
Canada are discussing their agricultural problems with hope 
and satisfaction. They have proven again that truism that no 
commodity in the world is so well off when it is dumped as 
when it is merchandised. 

The problem which challenges us in this body to-day is not the 
President’s problem. The votes that gave to President Hoover 
a mandate gave to us in the Congress the same mandate. Every 
Member of this body who followed the party platform and con- 
curred in the utterances of the presidential candidate is just 
as firmly bound to a sincere purpose to achieve the legislation 
as is the President himself. 

We can not set ourselves apart from the common obligation, 
With closer scrutiny, perhaps, than ever before, the voters are 
appraising our conduct here, and these voters will know where 
to place the responsibility for bad political faith. 

In a rather aggressive manner the other day the able Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. BrookHaArT] warned us that he would know 
where to find these farmers, and he would know what to say to 
them. These farmers are fully aware of what is taking place 
here. They have sensed the value of leadership in this body. 
They have sensed the realization that the bill which is now be- 
fore this body from the House, and before us from our own 
committee, with the exception of the debenture plan, is a coher- 
ent and ample expression of everything that was preached by 
the party and the President in the political campaign. 

It is altogether possible that the Senator from Iowa may not 
have to hunt up the farmers. They may be hunting him. We 
heard yesterday from the able Senator from Alabama the tragic 
story of Haman, who built for Mordecai the preparation for 
Mordecai’s death which Haman himself suffered. You can not 
tell about these things. But let me suggest that it is always 
dangerous to presume that any man in this body has any 
peculiar relationship with any group of people in this country 
which gives him a superior right to instruct that group. There 
is nothing in all this country more open to reason that the right 
of every Member of this body to take his own logic to the group 
he represents. So let it be said that, as far as I am concerned, 
I am undisturbed whenever any man has threatened to go to the 
people who sent me here with any subject with the proposal 
that he, in a peculiar fashion, represents that subject to these 
people. 

Through the eight years of controversy they have come to 
have an intelligent appreciation of the purport of this legisla- 
tion ; however much the Senator from Iowa may express puzzle- 
ment, the voters will recognize in this bill that has just passed 
the House a coherent and ample expression of the pledges of 
the platform and of the candidate. They never heard the 
word “debenture” until this special session of the Congress 
assembled and they know that it is no part of the program 
which was discussed in the last general election. 

It has been said that the idea of providing a bounty on 
agriculture is not new—that in the days of Alexander Hamilton 
it was suggested as a possible program for agriculture; but the 
problem which led to that suggestion was not the problem 
which is before us in this hour. 

A discussion arising out of the increase in industry had led 
to the fear that some day agriculture might not keep pace in 
production and that our growing industrial population might 
fall victim to lack of agricultural production. 

To meet such a contemplated emergency, Hamilton is credited 
with the suggestion that it would be easy to increase agricul- 
tural production by offering a bounty on production. 

The problem with which we are dealing is not underproduc- 
tion but overproduction, and certainly it must seem consistent 
to all that this problem can not be met at the same instance 
by seeking to regulate the surplus while offering a premium on 
additional surplus. 

I believe that the people of the country will readily appreciate 
that when we have provided $500,000,000 to regulate the sur- 
pluses, we should not add $200,000,000 more for the purpose of 
inviting further surplus and rendering the problem we seek to 
solve more difficult to handle. 

The 21 cents per bushel which would come to the farmer from 
the debenture plan is paid by all the people of the country, 
the farmer himself contributing his share. It comes indirectly 
from the Treasury, and, since this is the case, if we are to offer 
this bounty then I would be in favor of paying it to the farmer 
from the Treasury and not giving it to him in the form of a 
certificate which through the handling of speculators will be- 
come a debased medium with limited and difficult circulation. 
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I am not versed in the political aspects of this problem as 
it has been discussed in this body. I have no first-hand knowl- 
edge of the values in time and thought which the able Senators 
have contributed to this controversy during the eight years 
that have brought us to this point of near agreement. 

The dearest hope of my life is that we may have found in 
this act the beginning of a new era for agriculture. 

I am comforted by the fact that out of his larger wisdom 
Senator McNary, the able chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, is supporting this bill. I am comforted by the fact 
that my colleague the senior Senator from Kansas, whose 
better acquaintance with this subject makes me his willing 
pupil, is supporting this measure. 

I believe this act foreshadows even more than it provides. 
Out of a better standardization of effort will come a con- 
structive attention to all problems of agriculture. The common 
interest may bring us to a study of the possibilities of increased 
consumption. 

To-day the per capita consumption of wheat is 74%4 bushels 
in Canada; it is only 4.8 bushels in the United States. 

A closer study of our problems might bring us a constructive 
application of the principles of conservation to land. The sub- 
marginal acres now given over to unsuccessful agriculture might 
be retired and restored to forestation and to sod, to make them 
again serve as the natural bulwark against floods and wash- 
outs, 

The bill before us may need some modification. Fifteen years 
ago, as a member of the press gallery of the Congress, I was 
familiar with the debate which attended the creation of the 
Federal reserve act. I remember the gloomy foreboding which 
attended the passage of the initial bill, 

That bill has been modified by more than 20 amendments dur- 
ing the 15 years that have followed, until to-day it stands as 
a model, compelling the respect of the financial world. 

I believe that under the better cooperation, guaranteed by 
this bill, agriculture will share in the organized efficiency that 
has brought American commerce and industry to their present 
position in the world. 

Mr. PINE addressed the Senate. 
some time— 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. PINE. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. 


After having spoken for 


I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Biack 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
srookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 


Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Fess Jones Sackett Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

RECEPTION TO COL. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Joint Congressional 
Commission on Airports is holding a hearing to-day on the 
Washington airport, and, at the invitation of the commission, 
Colonel Lindbergh is testifying. It has been suggested by 
some of the Senators that since the Senate has never had an 
opportunity to receive Colonel Lindbergh, this might be an 
appropriate time; and I desire to ask the majority leader 
whether that meets with his approval? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, for that purpose I move that 
the Senate take a recess for 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and the Senate took 
a recess for 10 minutes. 

The Senate being in recess, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
escorted by Mr. Brineuam, entered the Chamber amid great 
applause from the floor and the galleries. 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waish, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
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The VICE PRESIDENT personally presented the Members 
of the Senate to Colonel Lindbergh, after which he retired from ' 
the Chamber amid great applause; and the recess having 
expired, the Vice President resumed the chair, 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- | 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, 

Mr. PINE resumed and concluded his speech, which is, 
entire, as follows: 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, for the farm problem the National 
Government is largely responsible. It exists because the Gov- 
ernment is not functioning properly. To the extent it exists, 
government is a failure. Governments are instituted for the 
express purpose of taking care of and preventing such condi- 
tions. 

The Constitution gives the Congress the power to control the 
economic conditions that have developed this problem, and if 
the Members of this Congress are not sufficiently intelligent or 
do not have the courage or the inclination to exercise this 
power, then we had better resign and permit the people to elect 
representatives who will function and protect the people as 
contemplated by the Constitution. The farmers of this Nation 
have endured oppression for nine long years and it is now up 
to us to give them justice or get out. 

The Federal reserve system was created to meet a condition, 
the centralization of money and credit control. To-day that 
condition is worse than it was in 1913. From the farmer’s 
standpoint, the Federal reserve system is a failure. You will 
remember the Pujo Committee made a careful investigation and 
reported the existence of a money trust, a centralization of 
control of the Nation’s reserves and credit supply. When offi- 
cially informed of this condition the people demanded a decen- 
tralization, and in response to that demand the Federal reserve 
law was enacted. This law created 12 regional reserve banks 
or 12 money centers. The law has failed because it has not 
been administered in a way to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was enacted. As administered it has promoted and as- 
sisted the further centralization of money and credit control. 
We have 12 regional banks in name only. All who are informed 
recognize the fact that we have one money and credit center. 
Members of the Federal Reserve Board have said that it is not 
only the money center of the Nation but has become the money 
center of the world. The farmers of this Nation were deceived ; 
they demanded decentralization; the law provides decentraliza- 
tion, but they have been given greater centralization instead. 
Designing men, promoting their own selfish interests, have taken 
control of the credit supply, and through it dominate the Na- 
tion, dominate it to the extent that they compel one-third of our 
people, those engaged in agriculture, to toil without profit. This 
great wrong, which has produced the farm problem, was in the 
minds of some of our internationalists at the time the law was 
enacted. In No. 4, volume 4, of the Proceedings of the Academy 
of Political Science for July, 1914, I find some very significant 
language. This volume contains a number of essays on banking 
reform in the United States by Paul M. Warburg, and the intro- 
duction is written by Prof. Edwin R, A. Seligman, of Columbia 
University. In this introduction I find the following state- 
ments: 

For it may be stated without fear of contradiction that in its funda- 
mental features the Federal reserve act is the work of Mr. Warburg 
more than of any other man in the country. 


Mr. Warburg had been a citizen of the United States for only 
a few years at the time. In reference to the new’ Federal 
reserve act Professor Seligman said: 

The new act is in some details superior to the Aldrich bill; in others 
inferior. The concession in the shape of the 12 regional reserve banks 
that had to be made for political reasons is, in the opinion of Mr. 
Warburg as well as of the writer of this introduction, a mistake; for 
it will probably, to some extent at least, weaken the gocd results 
which would otherwise have followed. On the other hand, the existence 
of the Federal Reserve Board creates, in everything but in name, a 
real central bank; and it depends largely upon the wisdom with which 
the board exercises its great powers as to whether we shall be able 
to secure most of the advantages of a central bank without any of its 
dangers. 

Further along in the introduction he says: 

It was the hope of Mr. Warburg that with the lapse of time it may 
be possible to eliminate from the law not a few clauses which were 
inserted, largely at his suggestion, for educational purposes. 

On page 441 of this work, in an essay by Paul M. Warburg, 
on the subject of A Central Bank System and the United 
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States of America, I find this language, written December 30, 
1908, about the time he became an American citizen : 


For the purpose of this discussion, however, I may take it as a 
matter of common agreement that in the present state of our civiliza- 
tion, wherever circumstances permit of its establishment, the central- 
bank system is the most suitable and efficient. 


And at the end of this essay I find this closing paragraph: 


It is our duty to keep the memory of the crisis of 1907 fresh in our 
minds, for unless we grasp not only the danger but the certainty of its 
reappearance we shall not realize the blessings and the absolute neces- 
sity of a central-bank system in the United States. 


I wish the Senate could really get this picture. These inter- 
nationalists conceded 12 regional banks to the Congress and 
to the people of America, but they did not do it in good faith. 
They did it for political reasons, and they thought it a mis- 
take. We now learn that the provisions of the law on which 
the farmers relied for their protection were written into the 
law at the suggestion of Mr. Warburg for political reasons and 
for educational purposes. He hoped they could be eliminated, 
was appointed a member of the board, and we have 12 money 
centers in name only, and the Nation’s credit supply is so 
manipulated as to destroy farm values. 

What was the intention of Congress? On November 24, 1913, 
Senator Owen, chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, in a speech on this floor, among other things, said: 


At all events, Mr. President, the people of the United States pro- 
foundly objected to the Aldrich plan of a central bank, because the plan 
proposed to put into the hands of private persons the control of the 
credit system of the United States, which already had been so far con- 
centrated in private hands as to haye become a national scandal and a 
national danger of vast importance. 

The Pujo examination verified what was generally well understood, 
that so far had the concentration of financial and commercial power 
proceeded in this country that a handful of men exercised practically 
commercial and financial supremacy over the people of the United 
States; that they could at their will shake the foundations of the coun- 
try; that they could at their pleasure cause not only stringency but, 
what is far more dangerous, could carry those stringencies of credit to 
a point of absolute and overwhelming panic that could close the doors of 
the banks of this country from the Atlantic to the Pacific in a single day. 

I shall not pretend to believe for one moment that the panic of 1907 
was an accident. It is a long story. I can not at this time go into 
that story, but I profoundly believe that the result in October, 1907, 
was a part of a concerted plan by which a few men did two things— 
first, enriched themselves on the one hand at the expense of the Nation, 
and administered what they conceived to be a terrifying political rebuke 
to the administration then in power. 


It is well for us to remember that only 12 national banks 
failed during the year of 1907. In discussing the purposes of 
the measure he said: 


Third. To put an end to the pyramiding of the bank reserves of the 
country and the use of such reserves for gambling purposes on the stock 
exchange. 


And under the head of Abatement of Stock Gambling he said: 


Mr. President, one of the most far-reaching results which will follow 
will be the abatement of the nuisance of the national menace of the | 
stock-gambling operations in this country, because this measure pro- 
poses to gradually withdraw these reserves which have heretofore been 
pyramided in the three great central reserve cities. 


On page 4643 of the ConerEssIONAL Recorp of the Sixty-third 
Congress President Wilson is quoted as saying: 

We must have a currency, not rigid as now, but readily, elastically 
responsive to sound credit, the expanding and contracting credits of 
everyday transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and cor- 
porate dealings. Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must not 
permit the concentration anywhere in a few hands of the monetary re- 
sources of the country or their use for speculative purposes in such 
volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the way of other more 
legitimate, more fruitful uses. And the control of the system of banking 
and of issue which our new laws are to set up must be public, not 
private ; must be vested in the Government itself, so that the banks may 
be the instruments, not the masters, of business and of individual enter- 
prise and initiative. 


And on page 4648 of the same Recorp Senator Grass, who 
was then chairman of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, is quoted as saying: 

Section 20 of the pending bill, Mr. Chairman, constitutes one of its 
vital features. It is the real point of attack by the big bankers of the 
central reserve cities. Recently at their Chicago conference, and now 
before a standing committee at the other end of the Capitol, these gen- 
tlemen enumerate various alterations which they would have made in 
this bill. But in real truth their fundamental and insuperable objection | 








| operations, 
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is to the reserve requirement. All other faultfinding is simply strategic. 
This is no conjecture of my own; I assert it as a fact which jas been 
borne in upon me time and time again since the first print of this bill 
came from the press. I assert it as a fact and have conclusive proof 
of its verity. Not one of the bankers who have recently testified before 
the Senate committee can controvert the statement. 

The whole fight of the great bankers is to drive us from our firm 
resolve to break down the artificial connection between the banking 
business of this country and the stock speculative operations at the 
money centers. The Monetary Commission, with more discretion than 
courage, absolutely evaded the problem; but the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House has gone to the very root of this gigantic evil 
and in this bill proposes to cut the cancer out. Under existing law we 
have permitted banks to pyramid credit upon credit and to call these 
credits reserves. It is a misnomer; they are not reserves. And when 
financial troubles come and the country banks call for their money with 
which to pay their creditors they find it all invested in stock-gambling 
There is suspension of payment and the whole system 
breaks down under the strain, causing widespread confusion and almost 
inconceivable damage. 


And then under the head of “The real fight,” he says: 


The avowed purpose of this bill is to cure this evil; to withdraw the 
reserve funds of the country from the congested money centers and to 
make them readily available for business uses in the various sections 
of the country to which they belong. 


That, as I understand it, is the position taken by the Con- 
gress and in this “real fight” between the Congress and the 
great bankers as described by Senator Griass, the Congress has 
ultimately lost and the great bankers have won. That is the 
problem we now call the farm problem. The very thing that 
the Congress attempted to do at that time is the thing the farm- 
ers need to-day. Senator GLAss also said that on the 24th day 
of November, 1912, the bankers had put into the maelstrom of 
Wall Street stock operations $240,000,000 and at this time the 
brokers’ loans of the reporting member banks in New York City 
alone amount to more than $5,500,000,000—$240,000,000 in 1912 
when the law was enacted to prevent the centralization of con- 
trol and the draining of the country’s credit resources for stock- 
gambling purposes, and in 1928, $5,500,000,000. The law has 
failed to accomplish the purpose for which it was enacted. 


According to the statements of Professor Seligman quoted above, 
the provisions on which President Wilson and Senator Owen 
and Senator GLass and the other members of the Congress, 
relied were written into the law at the suggestion of Mr. 
Warburg for political reasons and for educational purposes. 
They wanted a central bank and the law has been so adminis- 
tered as to accomplish their purpose and at the same time to 


defeat the expressed will of the Congress. In fact the Federal 
reserve system is promoting the thing it was created to prevent. 
The President can solve the farm problem in 24 hours by admin- 
istering the Federal reserve law as Congress intended. The 
farm problem is in reality a problem of law enforcement. 

This is not a farm problem only; it is far greater than that. 
We shall soon determine in one way or another whether this 
representative Government shall endure. The competency of 
the Congress to cope with this situation is in question. This 
Government can not live unless we solve this problem speedily. 
A few men, by the power of their minds and their wealth, 
through the control of the Nation’s credit supply, secured by the 
prostitution and subversion of the Nation’s laws, are greedily 
taking the wealth produced by the millions who toil on the 
farms. The Congress stands idly by while its agency, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, permits the law to be violated. The respon- 
sibility is ours. The law is the law we made and the board is 
our agency. We can solve this problem by making this law and 
this agency function as the Congress intended when the law was 
enacted. If the board can not be made to function, then we can 
blot it out of existence. . 

Let me read you two paragraphs from an article which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post of May 5, 1928. It was 
written by H. G. Wells, the great English historian, one of the 


| keenest observers in the world: 


However unpremeditated and incoherent its origin, the monetary 
credit system of the world is now in effect the nervous system of col- 
lective mankind, Its ultimate fibers end in human beings and touch 
and work us all. It distributes incentive. It controls stimulation, 
nutrition, and growth. It evokes industrial production here and 
inhibits it there. 


He is talking about the monetary credit system of the world— 


Crops grow through its beneficence and the plow stops where its cur- 
rents are withdrawn. The nominal governments of men can interfere 
with its operations and propitiate its dispositions, but they can neither 
command nor prevent as it can command and prevent. So that we have 
at present the paradoxical situation that the real controlling organiza- 
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tion of human affairs is apart from and ostensibly under traditional 
controls that must in fact consult and consider it at every turn and 
are quité incapable of replacing it. 

Let me repeat that I observe; I do not indict. This present state of 
affairs has come upon us almost unawares. Our ideas of human, gov- 
ernments are based on legal concepts about localized, national and 
imperial sovereignty, and in theory every sovereign State has its own 
money credit system in complete subordination to itself. In practice 
the modern money credit system altogether transcends the boundaries 
of these sovereignties. So that a banker who begins to think of the con- 
scious exercise of financial power finds himself almost from the outset 
thinking in terms that are treasonable to the hates and patriotism he 
learned at his mother’s knee. 


Think of it. Wells says one can not be a patriot and an inter- 
national banker. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PINE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDGE. Perhaps I did not follow the Senator closely, 
but I understood him to say that if the Federal reserve law 
were enforced there would be no farm problem. I should be 
very much interested to have the Senator augment that state- 
ment, if I am correct in my understanding of his remarks. I 
should like to have him tell us in what manner the Federal 
reserve act is being violated and, if enforced, it could settle 
the farm problem, as the Senator seems to infer that it could. 

Mr. PINE.* I shall be glad to enlighten the Senator before 
I conclude. 

1 wonder if we fully understand that this money credit 
system is now greater than any government; that it distributes 
incentive; that it controls stimulation, nutrition, and growth; 
that it evokes industrial production here and inhibits it there; 
and that crops grow through its beneficence and the plow stops 
where its currents are withdrawn. If the Members of this Con- 
gress believed and fully understood this statement, we would 
be a long way on the road to a solution of this problem. I 
quote from the New York World of December 4, 1927, from an 
article by John L. Balderston: 


Lonpon.—Side by side with the League of Nations at Gereva there 
exists to-day, unsuspected by the general public, a world league of 
money that already exerts far greater influence on the financial policy 
of the great powers, including the United States, and on trade and 
business conditions everywhere than would have been thought con- 
ceivable a few years ago. 

The league of money works in the dark. It is as yet in an em- 
bryonic stage. It publishes no reports; it camouflages its mectings 
and its very existence; it represents perhaps the greatest force opera- 
tive in the international world to-day, and it is strong and secret 
enough to keep itself out of the newspapers. 

But the July conference bad aims and results 
outsiders realized at the time. On August 12 the Federal Reserve 
Board reduced its rediscount rate to 34%4 per cent. When protests came 
rom the Middle West, especially from Chicago, the hint was dropped 
that European conditions rendered this advisable. Not much more 
was said. It is now possible from revelations made on this side to 
make more clear what was involved, and to indicate from this incident, 
coupled with the German situation, that the broad claims for the 
existence and power and present activity of the league of money made 
above are not exaggerated. 

The power and credit of the Nation are used by the inter- 
nationalists to dominate the world; dominate it for their pur- 
pose and for their profit. They are saving the world and are 
charging a commission for doing it. 
of April 18, 1929, I tind the following editorial: 

The reparation experts assembled at Paris have announced a plan 
for the formation of an international bank of settlement. This was 
no sudden inspiration. It has been in the making since the ending 
of ihe World War. 

3usiness in the United States has become more and more under the 
domination of our great banking institutions. Our political adminis- 
trators are hypnotized by the almighty dollar. During the last presi- 
dential campaign both candidates sought the protecting wing of our 
large financial institutions, The American mind is now concerned with 
profits and increasing luxuries. 

We are now facing a superbank more powerful than any political 
organization in the world. It is well to stop and read the signs of 
the times. 

The proposed international bank of settlement is to be a sort of 
Federal reserve system for the financial world—a superbank. It will 
be controlled by no iaw. It is beyond laws. Its development will be 
secret but tremendously powerful and beyond the reach of congresses 
or parliaments. 

Bankers have became internationally minded. 
pel that. 


far greater than any 


Their interests com- 
Is it any wonder they sent their chief legal adviser to 
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Europe to devise a scheme whereby we might enter the World Court? 
It is their desire to have that court strengthened by our adherence 
thereto to control the political affairs of the nations of the world. 
At the same time they will have free hand without check as to their 
operations. Their power and influence are beyond the imagination of 
the ordinary citizen who prides himself that the people control the 
Government of the United States. The international bankers dream of 
a capitalistic world empire. It is desirable to them that our Govern- 
ment adhere to the World Court and that all the governments of the 
world be submissive to its decrees while they remain aloof, beyond the 
control of any government. 

This financial superbank will not emerge fully formed from the 
present conference, for that might alarm the world. Gradually, 
insiduously, but nevertheless progressively, it will grow until the 
dream of international bankers has become a reality. 


We who are obligated to protect the people of this country 
will do well to ponder the statements of this keen observer. 

I think the best picture of the power of our money lenders 
was given in a speech of Hon. Reginald McKenna before the 
directors of the Bank of England, January 28, 1928. He is 
chairman of the board of what was at that time the largest 
bank in the world and is one of the greatest authorities on 
international finance. Among other things he said: 

It is necessary now to observe the bearing of the American monetary 
policy on the operation of the gold standard. To-day, as before the 
war, the price of gold in America is fixed, and we are apt to assume that 
the value of gold continues to govern the value of the dollar. But 
such an assumption is no longer correct. While an ounce of gold can 
always be exchanged for a definite number of dollars, the value of the 
ounce will depend upon the American price level. If the price level in 
America fluctuated according to the movements of gold, the purchasing 
power or value of the dollar would still depend, as it did formerly, upon 
the value of gold. But we know that this is not so. As I have just 
shown, the American price level is not affected by gold movements but 
is controlled by the policy of the reserve banks in expanding or con- 
tracting credit. It follows, therefore, that it is not the value of gold in 
America which determines the value of the dollar, but the value of the 
dollar which determines the value of gold. 

The mechanism by which the dollar governs the external value of 
gold is obvious. If the price level outside America should rise in con- 
sequence of an increase in the supply of gold, America would absorb 
the surplus gold; if, on the other hand, the external price level should 
fall in consequence of a shortage of gold, America would supply the 
deficiency. The movement of gold would continue until the price levels 
inside and outside America were brought once more into equilibrium. 
Although gold is still the nominal basis of most currencies, the real 
determinant of movements in the. general world level of prices is thus 
The conclusion, therefore, is forced 
upon us that in a very real sense the world is on a dollar standard. 

Such is the position as I see it to-day, and I am naturally led to ask 
how long it is likely to continue. America is able to control the world 
price level because of two conditions: In the first place, her gold 
stocks are so great that she can afford to lose large quantities without 
running any risk of the gold reserve falling below the legal minimum; 
in the second place, her central banking system is so constituted that, 
given her great wealth, she can absorb large quantities of gold and at 
the’ same time deprive it of its credit-creating powers. In a word, 
America is rich enough either to lose gold or to gain it. She holds now 
one-half the total monetary gold of the world. 

The only condition, as far as I can judge, under which America 
might be drained of her gold surplus is that she should continuously 
make foreign loans beyond her true capacity to lend. That she will 
lend excessively at times is quite probable—there are indications, in- 
deed, that she has done so recently; it is by no means an uncommon 
practice with ourselves, but that she should overlend so heavily as to 
make a serious inroad into her surplus gold seems to me very unlikely. 
I conclude that as long as conditions remain at all similar to those we 
know to-day America will be able to pursue her credit policy without 
regard to gold movements and to maintain control over the world level 


| of prices. 


I understand that great authority to say that the world is no 
longer on the gold standard, but is now compelled to use the 
American dollar as the standard or measure of value, and that 
the system by increasing or decreasing the supply can change 
the purchasing power or value of the dollar. The inequitable 
and sectiona] application of this power within our own country 
is the cause of our trouble. 

Prices depend on the quantity 
Those who control the quantity of credit control prices, This 
principle can be and is applied in this country sectionally. For 
nine years the rural sections—the farmers—have been deflated 
and farm values have been divided by two and at the very 
same time the stock market has been inflated and stock prices 
multiplied by three. To quote Wells again— 


This present state of affairs has come upon us almost unawares. 


of money and credit available. 
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Apparently the Congress has been completely unaware of this 
state of affairs. I have sat here four years and have never 
heard it mentioned. ‘Che Congress must take cognizance of the 
fact that a new agency, a new instrumentality, has been de- 
veloped and that it is being used as an engine of destruction 
by a few who do not believe in the fundamental principles of 
this Government and who are not restrained by the laws of God. 

Our fathers wrought out and bequeathed to us the greatest 
government ever conceived by the mind of man. That govern- 
ment is now on trial. What shall we do with this priceless 
heritage which for the moment is in our keeping? Shall we 
maintain it and hand it down unimpaired to our successors, or 
shall we like cowards permit it to be destroyed? A great ma- 
jority of those in control of the world’s money-credit system 
do not believe in the fundamental principles of this Government. 
Tons of propaganda have been sent out to destroy the confidence 
of the people in the intelligence and the integrity of their 
representatives. They do not believe that all men were created 
equal. They do not believe in a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. They do not believe in equality 
of opportunity which has been pledged to the farmers of America 
by both political parties. They believe in the aristocracy of 
wealth and that men are born to high and to low estate. They 
think the farmer should not have an automobile, should not 
ride in a Pullman car, should not go to a hospital when he is 
sick or send his son to a university. They would deny to him 
the American standard of living and make of him a peasant. 

If we would save the farmer and save the Nation, we must 
take the control of the Nation’s credit supply from those who 
do not believe in American principles. Our credit supply must 
be completely under the control of our Government. It is a 
governmental function and all who have any authority in con- 
nection therewith must be obligated to the people and must be 
directly responsible to them for their actions. In our effort to 
take it out of politics we have taken it from the control of the 
people’s representatives and have turned it over to the high 
priests of special privilege. We must get back to the representa- 
tive government provided by the Constitution. This Federal re- 
serve system with its dual government and banker control, with 
its divided authority and without responsibility anywhere, with 


its banker advisory board without obligation to anyone, is not | 


an American idea; it is a sucker growth and does not fit com- 


fortably into any of the three branches of government provided 


by the American Constitution. The direction, distribution, and 
control of the people’s credit supply is a governmental function 
and we will never have an equitable administration until it is 
exercised by the Government. 

In the May 19, 1928, issue of the Literary Digest there was 
an article which stated that during the month of March alone 
300 new millionaires had been created by the upswing of the 
stock market and that a lavish expenditure for luxuries was the 
result. The story read like a 1928 version of Belshazzar’s 
feast. Think of it, 300 new millionaires with millions of wealth 
they had not produced and for which they had rendered prac- 
tically no service to humanity, and, on the other hand, we have 
the milions of farmers who had produced this wealth and had 
rendered a great service to humanity, but did not have it. We 
need not trace the steps by which it passed from one to the 
other in order to know that the Government which makes the 
rules and referees the game permitted a great wrong to be 
done. Business is a great game, a great contest for the wealth 
produced in the Nation. The Congress makes the laws, the rules 
governing the game, and the agencies of the Government con- 
strue the rules and referee the game. We have this problem 
we are now considering because the umpire has been throwing 
the game, has been giving all the breaks to the great bankers. 
Too many public officials follow the course of least resistance. 
The provisions of the reserve law that were included for the 
benefit of the farmer have been restricted, ignored, nullified, and 
the other provisions of the law have been expanded, construed 
liberally, and in some cases they have gone entirely beyond the 
indefinite limits set by the law. In this game we can not expect 
the farmers to beat their opponents and the umpire, too. It is 
up to the Congress to give them honest laws and an honest 
umpire. 

The efficiency of the farmer has been questioned by those who 
are less eflicient. Last July I passed through the great corn- 
fields of Illinois and I was impressed with this thought: Here 
was the best farmer the world has ever seen farming a piece 
of the best land God ever created with the best climate for 
producing corn man has ever discovered. Every stalk was in its 
place indicating he had tested his seed corn, all were of a uni- 
form height, not a bastard stalk in the field, showing selection 
and breeding. He had done the work, the field was well culti- 
vated, and there was not a weed in sight. It was apparent he 
had used all that a hundred years’ experience had developed 
and had used all the science the agricultural colleges had taught 
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in the production of that crop. It was evident everywhere that 
land was in the hands of a master—a master of agriculture. 
God, man, and nature combined in a great effort and they suc- 
ceeded in producing a great crop which afterwards was har- 
vested and marketed at a loss to the great man who produced it. 
This man rendered a great service to humanity, he contributed 
greatly to the wealth of the Nation, he contributed largely to 
the health and well-being of our people and received no profit 
for it. The laborer is worthy of his hire, and this Nation can 
not long endure such dishonesty. 

I have sat in this Chamber for four years and have heard 
the discussions that have been made, and it seems to me that 
all have been directed at the result and not at the cause of the 
problem. It seems to me that this is the reason we have made 
little or no progress and that we should center our minds and 
our efforts on the cause. Practically all investigators agree that 
the surplus is the heart of the matter and for many years we 
have been trying to devise some way for the Government to 
handle the surplus. It is practically impossible to control the 
surplus after it is produced, but it is entirely possible for the 
Government to control and remove the conditions which cause 
its production. The farmer does not work like a slave because 
he likes it but because of necessity. Remove the necessity and 
there will be little or no surplus. 

For nine long, weary years the national bank examiners, the 
local contact agents of the Government, have been forcing the 
rural banks to collect the loans made to the farmers. This has 
forced the farmers’ property on the market and has destroyed 
farm values. When financial pressure is put on a farmer he 
meets the condition by making greater effort, by planting more 
acres of the money crop. In the cotton region the money crop 
is cotton. At this time it is very interesting to note that the 
cotton acreage of 1922 was greater than the acreage of 1921, 
that the acreage planted in 1923 was greater than that of 1922, 
and 1924 was greater than 1923, and 1925 was greater than 
1924, and the acreage planted in 1926 was much greater than 
that planted in any other year in all the Nation’s history. As 
a result an 18,000,000-bale crop was produced, the largest of all 
time. This was the direct result of the persistent financial 
pressure put on the cotton farmers by the bank examiners, the 
agents of the Government. The farmers worked harder be- 
cause it was necessary, because there was no honorable way of 
avoiding it. They sold this 18,000,000-bale crop for less than 
they would have received for a 9,000,000-bale crop, They made 
a stupendous effort to produce the cotton with which to pay 
their debts, and their very success in producing defeated them. 
They were the victims of their own efficiency. I wish I could 
paint a picture which would give some idea of the human effort 
required to produce an 18,000,000-bale cotton crop. I wish I 
were able to determine the number of casualties chargeable to 
that effort. These Americans made this great effort, endured 
all these privations and hardships, and at the end of the year 
they were worse off financially than they were at the beginning. 
The consumers paid millions of profit on this crop, but this 
Government for which we are responsible permitted others to 
take all the profit. In fact the powers and the agencies of the 
Government were used to force the production of an excessive 
crop which made it impossible for the producers to participate 
in the profits. When investigated by the Sixty-seventh Congress 
it was found that the consumers paid twenty-two and one-half 
billion dollars for what the farmers produced and out of this 
the farmers received only one-third, or seven and one-half billion 
dollars, which is less than the cost of producing it. 

The President tells the Congress— 


The administration is pledged to create an instrumentality that will 
investigate the causes, find sound remedies, and have the authcrity 
and resources to apply those remedies. 


I am willing to give him anything and everything he thinks 
is necessary to do the job, but in my opinion he needs nothing 
but a big stick. A prudent man who means business does not 
select a complicated machine when he has a snake-killing job. 

The great man at the other end of the Avenue has said that 
law enforcement is the great problem of the time. With this I 
agree fully and completely, and I trust he will be able to see 
that this so-called farm problem is another law-enforcement 
problem. For every dollar that is taken by forgery and embez- 
zlement a thousand are taken by law evasion and for every one 
that is murdered a thousand lives are cut short by poverty— 
preventable poverty. When the Government exercises, when 
necessary, all the powers belonging to the Government and con- 
strues the Federal reserve law as Congress intended, then there 
will be no farm problem. 

History tells us of another time when the international bank- 
ers usurped authority and made the defenseless pay tribute. 
Then, as now, they sat in the highest place in the land and 
spread their poison and discredited the duly constituted authori- 
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ties. The carpenter’s Son, the meek and lowly Nazarene, the 
Christ, the Son of God, drove them from the temple. He said, 
“Tt is written, my Father’s house shall be a house of prayer; 
but ye have made it a den of thieves.” It is significant that in 
all the realm of God there was no remedy except force—raw 
physical force. The money changers were so wise in their own 
conceit that they had contempt for all others, but this remedy 
they understood. It was effective. The money changers, the 
high priests of special privilege, have entered into the very sanc- 
tuary of this Government, have violated and prostituted the 
laws, have taken control of and dominate and have made of 
this house given us by the fathers a den of thieves, All Scrip- 
ture is given us for example. 

Mr. President, I have here an address which I delivered at 
a chamber of commerce meeting in Oklahoma early in this 
month, which I ask may be placed in thé Recorp as an exhibit 
to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Connatty in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit.) 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma a question. During the course of the Senator’s re- 
marks I interrupted him and propounded a question as to what 
part of the Federal reserve act had been violated, and, secondly, 
in what way would a correction of that abuse, if such abuse 
exists, settle the farm problem. I listened with careful atten- 
tion, and I do not think he has answered that question. What 
part of the Federal reserve act has been deliberately violated 
by the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. PINE. The Congress intended that there should be 12 
regional Federal reserve banks; in fact, 12 money centers in 
the United States. We do not have 12 money centers in fact. 
The law has been so administered as to defeat the very purpose 
of the Congress. 

Again, in May, 1920, 56 men assembled here in Washington 
and inaugurated a deflation policy. That policy has ceased in 
all parts of the country except in the agricultural regions. In 
the State of Oklahoma that defiation policy is still in effect. It 
is being administered by the national-bank examiners. The 
credit resources of our country are being drained, and as fast 
as they are drained prices are declining in Oklahoma, the money 
is going to New York City and is adding to the inflation there, 
and as a result stock prices are continually advancing. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator believe that if it were easier 
for the farmer to borrow money it would help solve the farm 
problem? I am trying to follow his line of argument. 

Mr, PINE. Slightly, but that is not the principal thing. It 
has been manipulated so as to destroy farm values. That is the 
important thing. The prices of commodities depend on the 
quantity of money and credit available, and when the credit is 
withdrawn from the community values are destroyed. The 
withdrawal of credit from the agricultural sections of the coun- 
try hus destroyed the values of farm property, and, of course, 
the farmers can not pay their debts. 

Mr. EDGE. I appreciate the explanation of the Senator. I 
ean not agree with him, but I shall not get into a debate with 
him on the question to-day. 


EXHIBIT 


Address of Senator W. B. Pine before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Oklahoma in April, 1929 


> THR FARM PROBLEM 


If we would solve the farm problem we must first determine the 
cause. 

On May 18, 1920, 56 men assembled in a room in Washington and 
secretly changed the credit policy of the Nation. Five of them were 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 1 was a Congressman soon to 
become a member, 1 a counselor for the board, and the remaining 49 
were bankers, most of them big bankers. When the 56 sat down in 
that room the farmers were prosperous; never More prosperous in all 
their lives. When the 56 rose from the table the farmers were bank- 
rupt. It took some of them years to find it out, but if they were 
average farmers and relied entirely on the income from agriculture it 
was impossible for them to survive the years under the changed credit 
policy. In 12 months it took 106 per cent more farm products to get 
a dollar. No industry can survive such treatment by the Government. 
The farm industry is in worse condition for the sole reason that it was 
deflated more and deflated longer than any other industry. 

It is an astounding fact that on this day the 56 men assumed that 
they had the power to control and distribute the Nation’s credit supply, 
and they also assumed that through this control of credit they con- 
trolled the Nation's production of commodities. If anyone doubts this 
statement he should read and carefully study the minutes of that 
meeting. The governor of the board said, “ The fact must be recog- 
nized that however desirable on general principles continued expansion 
of trade and industry may be, such developments must accommodate 
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themselves to the actual supply of capital and credit available.” This 
day the Nation’s business was put in a strait-jacket. They took control 
of the credit supply and then reversed the law and said trade and busi- 
ness must accommodate themselves to the actual supply of credit they 
made available. The law requires them to supply the credit necessary 
to accommodate trade and business. The law makes them servants; 
they reversed the law and made themselves masters. From that day to 
this hour the credit supply of the Nation has been directed and con- 
trolled. They assumed the right to discriminate between industries; 
Some were considered essential and some were considered nonessential. 
Out of that experience they learned their power and since then they 
have been discriminating between industries and between sections of the 
country in the distribution of the common credit supply. 

The governor also said the objective was to “restrict credit and in- 
crease production particularly of food crops.” Please note carefully the 
objective or purpose of the meeting. It is the key to the farm problem. 
There was no farm problem at the time—here is where it began. 

Practically all present were bankers and it is not at all singular that 
they decided that it was necessary to restrict credit, make scarce, 
reduce the supply, of the thing they were selling. No farmers were 
present and it is not surprising that they decided it was necessary to 
increase production, make abundant, increase the supply (create a 
surplus), particularly of food crops. They discussed the matter for 
several hours and determined a policy for the board and for the bank- 
ers, laid their plans, and made all necessary arrangements for accom- 
plishing their purpose. That is, to restrict credit and increase pro- 
duction, particularly of food crops. They immediately set it in opera- 
tion and succeeded beyond their expectations. To the extent they suc- 
ceeded they are responsible for the farm problem. The purchasing 
power of the dollar, which was made scarce, went up and the price 
of commodities, which were made abundant, went down. They did 
not reduce the farmer’s investment one cent, they did not reduce his 
indebtedness, nor his interest charge, nor his taxes, nor the number of 
mouths that had to be fed. His fixed obligations remained practically 
the same while his income was divided by two. The climate is the 
same, the productive capacity of the land has not changed, and the 
farmers are more efficient than ever before. In his effort to survive 
he has produced more per man and has rendered greater service to the 
Nation. He is the best farmer the world has ever seen, yet he is a 
failure because those in control haye manipulated the Nation's credit 
supply so as to reduce the value of his property and his products. 

Five official investigations of the farm problem have been made by 
groups composed of men competent to determine the matter. In one 
conclusion they all agree and that is, the surplus is the heart of the 
problem. 

When seeking a solution it is well to keep in mind that on May 18, 
1920, the Federal Reserve Board, which has more power than any other 
group of eight men in the world, combined with the great bankers of 
the Nation, determined on a program that had for its objective the 
“restriction of credit and the increasing of production, particularly of 
food products.” This policy or program is still being enforced in the 
rural sections of the country. 

From 1920 to the present the national-bank examiners have been 
compelling the rural bankers to collect the loans made to the farmers 
and local merchants. At this time many of the small banks are not 
permitted to serve the communities that support them. They gather 
up the money—the circulating medium—the medium of exchange in that 
community and ship it out. Of course, depression and bankruptcy fol- 
low. To show the actual conditions I below compare the resources of 
May 4, 1920, with the resources of December 31, 1927, of a certain, 
typical, national bank in a town of 3,000 people in Oklahoma: 
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This statement shows that the liquid capital, the lifeblood of busi- 
ness in that community, has been withdrawn by what might be called 
“the draining and freezing system.” 

Under the new policy of the Federal Reserve Board as administered 
by the bank examiners the money of that little town has either been 
drained out by investing it in commercial paper or call loans or it 
has been frozen by investing it in bonds. In either case it no longer 
circulates or stimulates business in that community. It is now stimu- 
lating business and adding to the prosperity in some other section 
of the country, It ia making possible new industries or new build- 


492, 500. 82 
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ings in some large city, or it is contributing to the inflation of the 
credit supply in New York City, which is causing the activity in stocks 
and causing the advance in stock prices. Please remember it is the 
bank examiners, the agents of the Government, who are compelling 
the rural bankers to withdraw the credit from the local farmers and 
merchants, and when they finally succeed in collecting the local loans 
the money accumulates in the little bank, then it naturally gravitates 
to the money centers, which no doubt is the objective in the minds of 
those who are responsible for this policy. 

Under this policy the rural bankers are not permitted to serve the 
local people. A careful study of the above bank statement reveals the 
fact that in 1920 this bank was an asset and rendered a service to 
the locality in which it is located, but in 1927 it had ceased to be 
an asset and had become a liability. It had become a parasite and 
was sucking up the lifeblood of business and shipping it out to add 
to the prosperity of the great cities. From the standpoint of the 
community it would be better if the depositors withdrew their money 
from the bank and kept it themselves. Then they could and would 
lend it to their neighbors who need it, and the examiners would have 
nothing to say about the terms of the loan. The present policy is 
destructive. It is an economic crime. This little city in Oklahoma 
needs its capital in the same way and to the same extent as the large 
cities, and for the agents of the Government to deny this fundamental 
right is to commit a great wrong. 

Since 1920 the country banks have been buying bonds, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency has become the greatest “ securities ” 
salesman of all time. Securities will continue to advance in price 
as long as the Government manipulates the credit supply in such way 
that the country banks are compelled to buy them, and, on the other 
hand, there will be an acute farm problem as long as the legitimate 
credit supply is diverted by the Government to other channels. 


BANK FAILURES 


During the seven years between June 30, 1913, and June 30, 1920, 
there were 456 bank suspensions in the United States, or at the rate 
of 65 per year. In the eight and a half years between June 30, 1920, 
and December 31, 1928, there were 5,128 suspensions, or at the rate 
of 603 per year. The rate in the last period was nine and one-half times 
what it was in the first period. It is well to keep in mind that during 
the latter period the credit supply was directed and controlled as it 
never had before been directed and controlled and that most of this 
increase in bank suspensions occurred in the States where agriculture is 
the dominant industry. Those who were in control construed the law 
so that it did not meet the needs of the farmer. Under the present rules 
farm commodities are not good security for loans until the instant they 
leave the farmer. Everybody can use Federal reserve credit to carry or 
speculate in farm commodities except the farmer. This rank discrimina- 
tion is in violation of the spirit of the law and is one of the immedi- 
ate causes for the increase in rate of bank failures in the rural sec- 
tions. In 1925 the Federal reserve system set aside $200,000,000 in 
gold to assist England to return to the gold standard and at the same 
time more banks were failing in this country than at any other period. 
April 10, 1926, a run was started on a bank in Cuba and the Federal 
reserve system furnished between $30,000,000 and $50,000,000 to stop 
it and save that foreign bank. During that year 956 banks failed in 
this country and practically nothing was done to save them. The 
American credit supply which was not available to save American banks 
was made available to save this bank in Cuba. Had the same interest 
been manifested and had the same aggressive procedure in the case of 
the Cuban bank been used, there would have been practically no failures 
in America. Controlling and distributing the credit supply which be- 
longs to all the people—not to the bankers—is a function of the Govy- 
ernment, and if the Government fails to exercise this power then men 
dominated by selfishness and greed will exercise it to advance their own 
interests. 

Much has been said about the reasons for the unusual number of 
bank failures in the agricultural regions since 1920. Most of the rea- 
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sons urged and accepted are untrue. War inflation was not the cause 
because there was as much inflation in Massachusetts, where banks did 
not fail as there was in Iowa, where they did fail. High prices of land 
were not the cause, because the average selling price of Iowa land was 
never high enough. The man who sold his land in 1920 did not receive 
as much for it in purchasing power as the man who sold in 1913. The 
price was not high, it only seemed to be high, because it was expressed 
in or measured by the Government's depreciated dollar. It was not 
caused by speculation, because there was less speculation in the agricul- 
tural sections than elsewhere. Speculators prospered and continue to 
prosper. I insert the statement below to show that it was not because 
the rural bankers were lacking in intelligence or integrity or that they 
were at fault in any other way. 


National-bank failures 


1863 to May 18, 1920 (57 years). ...................]| 
May 18, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1927 (754 years 


It will be noted that for the first 57 years of national banking there 
were 17 national-bank failures in Iowa and exactly the same number in 
Massachusetts. By 57 years’ history, by 57 years’ actual experience, 
it was demonstrated that the bankers of Iowa were just as intelligent 
in the management of their banks as the bankers of Massachusetts; 
and as far as bank failures are concerned, it shows conclusively that 
the bankers of Iowa in integrity were the equals of the bankers of Mas- 
sachusetts. Then, without a change in the bankers, without a material 
change in the productivity of the States, something awful happens, 
because on May 18, 1920, a great change in the rate of bank failures 
takes place. In the next seven and five-eighths years only 1 national 
bank in Massachusetts fails, and during the same period 66 fail in 
Iowa. While the rate of bank failures is being divided by 3 in Mas- 
sachusetts, it is being multiplied by 28 in Iowa. Natural conditions 
remain the same in the two States. During the latter period the people 
of Iowa were more efficient and were more successful in producing 
commodities than in the first period. This was caused entirely by 
the inequitable, the sectional, application of the deflation policy of the 
Government. The farmers of lowa are the most conservative people in 
the world. They are intelligent. They are more efficient than the 
bankers of the Nation, and yet they have failed because their Govern- 
ment has discriminated against them and permitted ethers to discrimi- 
nate against thent in the distribution and in the Manipulation of the 
Nation’s credit supply. 

At this time there is great discrimination between sections of the 
country in the distribution of Federal reserve credit. The rules are so 
drawn that the farmer is denied the use of his own credit. If the 
farmer is good and wants credit, then the Government, having taken 
control of the Nation’s credit supply, is obligated to see that he gets it. 
To deny him the credit to which he is entitled is to deny him one of his 
inalienable rights, and it makes no difference whether he wants it for 
10 days or 10 years. The Government is obligated to see that he gets 
it on the same terms that are granted to those engageg@ in other 
industries. 

The statement below compares the volume of credit extended by the 
Federal reserve system to the different States, and reveals the fact 
that the industrial States are accommodated and agricultural States are 
not accommodated. The credit extended in 1920 is taken as 100 per 
cent, because at that time practically all the States were equally inflated 
and all were equally prosperous. The percentage shown for each year 
is the percentage of 1920 extended to the State for that year. 





Federal reserve credit 
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This statement shows that Iowa was deflated more and was de- 
flated longer than Massachusetts. In fact, deflation, which ceased in 
1924 in Massachusetts, is still in progress in Iowa. The national-bank 
examiners are at this time vigorously prosecuting the 1920 deflation 
policy in the rural sections. In 1928 Massachusetts drew 87 per cent 
of the credit from the system she drew in 1920 and Iowa drew only 
8 per cent. They were equally inflated and equally prosperous in 
1920. In 1928 Massachusetts has inflation and prosperity and Iowa 
has deflation and depression. This is caused entirely by the in- 
equitable, by the sectional administration of the Federal reserve law. 
It is so administered by the board and by the examiners, who are the 
contact men, that the farmers can not secure their part of the credit 
supply, and the law is so misconstrued and the rules are so drawn 
that the farmer is eliminated from the picture. As administered before 
1920 it did meet the needs of the farmer, and his troubles all grow 
out of the change in the credit policy of the Government. 

The above statement shows that California is now drawing from 
the system 240 per cent of the credit supply she drew in 1920. Asa 
result houses can hardly be built fast enough in Los Angeles to meet 
the needs of the people who are moving to that city. Study the above 
statement and you will note that the States which are drawing from 
the common credit supply an amount equal to that drawn in 1920 are 
as prosperous as they were at that time, and that the States which 
are drawing less credit than they did in 1920 are suffering from de- 
pression and bankruptcy. Where there is inflation there is prosperity 
and where there is unusual and unnecessary deflation there is business 
paralysis. From the standpoint of Iowa, Oklahoma, North Dakota, 
and Montana the Federal reserve system is not serving the farmers; 
is not doing the thing it was created to do; is a failure. It is not 
only failing to supply them with the credit they need but is taking 
from them their own credit supply which they would have if there 
were no Federal reserve system. 

We are permitting the Nation’s farm plant to be destroyed. The 
income is so low that ordinary repairs can not be made; in fact, the 
farmers are compelled to leave the farms and seek a living elsewhere. 
In 1928 the farm population drops to the lowest point in 20 years. We 
must give some attention to the Nation’s food supply. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


This Federal Reserve Board has great power. By inflating and de- 
flating the credit supply it can influence and almost control the average 
price level. All men are provincial, particularly bankers. An official 
must construe and administer the law with the mind he has, and his 
mind is the product of his training and experience, The board at this 
time is sectional. Six of the eight members, or three-fourths of them, 
come from the northeastern quarter of the country. Most of them are 
bankers. With two exceptions the rate of bank failures is particularly 
low in the States trom which they come. They are administering the 
law so that it meets the needs about which they are informed. Of 
course, they can not administer it to meet the needs of the farmer, 
because they are net informed of his needs. More of the board should 
have a knowledge of farming and come from the rural sections. Then 
when the financial policy of the Nation is made up the needs of agri- 
culture will receive more consideration, 


SOLUTION 


1. Eliminate sectionalism from the Federal Reserve Board. 

2. Kliminate banker control. It is now administered by and for the 
great bankers. 

3. Have 12 money centers, as contemplated by the law, instead of 1. 

4. Make the farmer's paper circulate as freely as acceptances or any 
other paper. In the absence of discrimination it is the best paper in 
the world. 

5. Construe the law as intended, so that the money from the country 
will not be withdrawn and used for stock-gambling purposes. 

6. In the distribution of American money and credit give first con- 
sideration to the needs of our own citizens, 

We do not need a farm board nor a coal board, but we do need an 
equitable administration of the laws by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The existing law is adequate. Common honesty and a zealous, equitable 
administration of the laws will solve the farm problem. In other 
words the Government must function, must serve the purpose for which 
it was created and for which it is maintained. The weak (farmers) 
must be protected; the strong (international bankers) are able to take 
care of themselves. 


Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield to me? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. I would like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary], because a number of Senators are asking me 
and I would like to answer all of them at once, whether or not 
he expects a vote to-day on the Norris amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. I very much desire a vote on that amendment 
to-day if possible, and I think it is possible. Upon inquiry I 
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find there is no Member of the Senate who desires further to 
discuss the question. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I understood. The Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHepparp] has said he will speak about 25 or 
30 minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Possibly not so long. 

Mr. WATSON. And after that the Senator from Oregon will 
ask for a vote on the Norris amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the Senator from Texas 
proceeds will he yield to me that I may ask a question of the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Am I to understand the Senator from Oregon 
to say that he wants to have a vote to-day on the debenture plan 
or just the Norris amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. On the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the debenture plan. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator does not intend to ask for a vote 
any further than that to-day? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Texas proceeds will he permit me to say just a few words? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota 
for that purpose. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am not going to make a 
speech, but merely make a few remarks in reply to statements 
made during the day that will appear in to-day’s Recorp. 

I have watched the so-called farm relief legislation with a 
great deal of interest. I have attended about 25 hearings of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in the Senate. 
I have listened to most of the debates in this Chamber. I have 
also tried to keep up with the discussion in the House, but I 
did not until to-day learn about one Member of Congress who 
claims that the House bill would give the American farmer an 
additional 5 cents for the price of his wheat. To-day’s Recorp 


will contain a speech in which it is contended that the experi- 
ence of the so-called Canadian Stabilization Corporation, com- 
monly called the Canadian wheat pool, justifies the hope that 
our farmers will receive an additional 5 to 30 cents per bushel 
for their wheat. 

I feel certain that the evidence before the Senate committee 
does not justify any such hope, and I do not want to encourage 


our farmers to expect something that is impossible. 

I believe the best testimony available is that of Mr. A. J. 
MacPhail, president Saskatchewan Department of Wheat Pro- 
ducers and Canadian Department of Wheat Producers, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, who appeared before the Senate committee. 
Mr. MacPhail appeared to be a very successful man. He was 
sincere and careful in his statements. He impressed the com- 
mittee with the fact that he had struggled with a hard problem 
and had, in a measure, succeeded. He is proud of his success, 
and he has a right to be. 

He was questioned closely by members of the committee 
anxious to learn of some plan that would make the 42-cent 
tariff effective on wheat and give the American wheat farmer 
an American wage with an American standard of living. The 
testimony appears on pages 555 to 589 in the printed hearings. 

The most we could get Mr. MacPhail to say was that they had 
refunded the Canadian farmers 14% cents per bushel the last 
year and 2 cents per bushel the previous year. He stated that 
he believed some additional advantage had been obtained by a 
more orderly marketing than had previously prevailed. The 
management was economical; they had capable and honest men 
in charge of the pool. He refused to even make an estimate 
as to what that additional advantage reflected to the farmers 
in the way of better prices. He admitted that those outside 
of the wheat pool enjoyed the same advantage; in fact, he 
told about Canadian farmers who remained out of the pool 
because they got the same advantage as being in the pool, and 
that without contributing anything to the cause. Although 
they sold individually, they profited by the better marketing 
conditions. He felt that the effect of the pool was to stabilize 
the market somewhat. Of course, he had reference to the world 
market or the Liverpool market, where the Canadian surplus 
is sold, 

In answer to a question, he said he thought possibly the 
American farmers had also received the benefit of this stabiliza- 
tion which had been provided by the Canadian wheat pool. 

He explained that the pool was purely a volunteer matter 
without Government aid or a Government subsidy. He denied 
that his organization had anything to do with securing those 
very favorable freight rates on wheat for the northwest Prov- 
inces. He also admitted the difficulty in extending their organi- 
zation into the eastern or older Provinces of Canada, and said 
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it was much more difficult to organize farmers in the old settle- 
ments than in a new country. While he did not state so, I 
presume he had reference to the fact that in the older com- 
munities farmers already belonged to different organizations 
and it was hard to get a new one started that would include 
any large percentage of them—in fact, his testimony must be 
construed in the light of what he said. This means that it is 
only in a virgin field that an organization of this kind can 
succeed by securing the necessary number of members. 

Mr. MacPhail stated frankly that the big result of the Cana- 
dian wheat pool was the better spirit of cooperation that has 
been developed among the farmers. He did not count the small 
additional price they had secured as the most important reward. 

I ain sure that Mr. MacPhail impressed every nrember of the 
committee very favorably, from the chairman at one end of the 
table to the newly elected Senator at the other end. I refer to 
Republicans and Democrats alike. No man has appeared before 
the committee who was more sincerely interested and knew his 
subject better. No one appeared who was more careful in his | 
statements. He did not claim 40 or 50 cents a bushel; he did 
not claim 30 cents a bushel; he did not claim 5 cents a bushel. | 
He claimed definitely 14% to 2 cents a bushel, and some other 
less tangible advantages, chief of which was the cooperative 
spirit developed. His testimony was accepted by the committee 
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100 per cent and can well be accepted by this body. It indicates 
what a proposed stabilization corporation can do with wheat if 
its management is honest, wise, and economical. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the failure of the Repub- 
lican Party to devise a satisfactory measure for the relief of 
agriculture is another evidence of its faithlessness and ineffi- 
ciency. It is another indication of the fact that the American 
people must turn to the Democratic Party if this and other 
problems are to be correctly solved. The danger is that a few 
more years of Republican supremacy may make it impossible 
to restore justice to agriculture and the people. For 60 of the | 
last 68 years the Republican Party has been in entire control of | 
the Nation, or in sufficient control to assure the preservation of | 
its policies. What is the result? The vast majority of the 
American people have been transformed from owners into ten- 
ants and employees. Not only have the privileged few acquired 
by far the greater part of the Nation’s wealth, but through 
absorptions, conrbinations, associations, trusts, monopolies, and 
near monopolies, and other forms of economic conquest, they 
are dominating almost all American industry and business. 
The situation falls with especial severity upon the farmer. The 
Republican Party permits him to continue at the mercy of the 
interests that dominate manufacture and distribution with the 
consequence that farming, on which civilization in the last 
analysis depends, has become the least remunerative of any 
business in America. Perhaps three-fourths of those engaged 
in farming are tenants or hired laborers, with no prospect of 
getting beyond that status as long as Republican policies prevail. 
The channels of opportunity for the ownership and direction of 
some enterprise by the average individual or group of indi- 
viduals are rapidly closing. Unless things are changed the 
average man and woman in the United States will soon face per- 
manent dependence on a master class for the employment that 
means life itself, a condition that will signify the death of 
liberty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The suggestion has already been made from 
some source that as a solution of the farm problem the chain- 
store idea be inaugurated by the purchase of all the farms by 
some sort of a central organization and hiring the farmers who 
are now living on them as tenants to operate the farms. That 
has been proposed seriously as a remedy for the farm evils 
which now exist. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And that will be but another of the chains 
that are being forced upon the American people. 

Mr. President, nothing stands out more clearly against the 
background of the last 60 years than the alliance of the Repub- 
lican Party with concentrated financial power and all the forces 
of reaction. It can not escape the indictment that to an alarm- 
ing degree it has permitted the control of wealth and industry 
to pass into the hands of a small and seemingly omnipotent 
group. It can not evade the charge that it has failed through 
nonenforcement of existing laws, nonenactment of necessary ad- 
ditional laws, to suppress the influences that hold a despotic 
sway over industry and trade, destroy or cripple competition, 
and through the various methods of acquisition close the ave- 
nues of opportunity which should be kept open for all. It can 
not avoid the accusation that it has permitted or that it has 
caused our economic system to fall almost fatally out of bal- 
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ance; that it has failed to meet modern crises and conditions in 
the interest of humanity. It is the instrument of the mighty, 
not the servant of the mass. It must give way to the Demv- 
cratic Party if privilege is to be uprooted and equal rights are 
to be restored in this Republic. 

The Democratic Party has been in entire control of the Gov- 
ernment for but two brief periods during the last 68 years— 
the two years from 1893 to 1895 and the six years from 1913 
to 1919. Manifestly the 2-year period was all too brief for 
even a beginning and may be dismissed with the statement that 
the oft-repeated assertion by our critics to the effect that the 
Democratic tariff law of 1894 caused the panic which began in 
1893 is too absurd for further notice. American history shows 
that the American people have always turned to the Democratic 
Party for an equitable adjustment of the tariff. 

Even the 6-year period was too short for Democratic measures 
and policies to receive a full trial and a thorough test, but a 
review of such measures and policies will show the loyalty of 
the Democratic Party to the people as well as its constructive 
capacity. When the Democratic Party took control in 1913 
the Republican Party had been in complete power, or in such 
partial power as to be able to block the remedial action of the 
Democracy, for most of the preceding 50 years. It had neg- 
lected or ignored, so far as efficient action was concerned, sub- 
jects of such vital interest as an adequate banking system, rural 
credits, condition of agriculture and labor, repression of mo- 
nopoly, Federal aid for highways, Federal aid for vocational 
training, adequate distribution of agricultural information, na- 
tional warehousing system, scientific marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. The Democratic Party on its accession in 1913 proceeded 
to enact pioneer, initial legislation, or advanced constructive 
legislation on virtually all these matters, showing it to be the 
country’s chief hope for needed action in the interest of the 
people as a whole. It is true that the Republican Party, after 
its return to supremacy in 1921, enacted continuing legislation 
in connection with these subjects, following the creative lead of 
Democracy, but it has failed to meet the situation that has 
grown up in connection with two of the most important ques- 
tions of the time—farm relief and control of monopoly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. I understood the Senator to 
say a moment ago that the Republican Party had been allied 
throughout the years with the money power. The Senator does 
not refer to the last campaign, does he? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Weil, was the Democratic Party 
emulating the Republican Party, then, when in selecting its na- 
tional chairman for that campaign it went to the General 
Motors Corporation to find a man? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He did not typify the concentrated finan- 
cial power that has been represented by the Republican Party 
for the last 60 years. If he did he got away from it, and he 
is the more to be complimented on account of that fact. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, all the press re- 
ports indicate that Mr. Raskob was the greatest financial genius 
in the country, and it was a matter of general comment every- 
where that the Demccratic Party this year—that is, last year— 
had the backing of Wall Street. I remember Mr. du Pont also. 
The financial interests were on all sides; and I am just wonder- 
ing what the Senator means when he talks about the money 
power. I understand that the national committee of the Sena- 
tor’s party still has a deficit of more than a million dollars. 
That is an enormous figure. The Senator certainly was not 
connected with a bankrupt party last year in the campaign, for 
there was money on all sides in his party; it was well financed ; 
all the newspapers said so, and therefore I am bound to chal- 
lenge the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There 
demus—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
I say to the Senator 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
ask me a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
statement made by the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Well, let the Senator ask me the question, 
if he rose for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Did not the Senator in Texas, 
in his own State, do everything he could for the success of the 
Democratic ticket? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Did not the Senator’s own State, 
despite the statement which the Senator makes about the con- 
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ditions being so bad, for the first time probably in its whole 
history go Republican? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It went wrong; yes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then, the State of Texas went 
wrong? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It went wrong; certainly it went wrong. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the Senator mean that his 
State, the State of Texas, was all wrong? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I certainly do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I wanted to get the Senator’s 
idea. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not only that, but, to get back to the 
other question, some rich men like Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea get right occasionally. 

Now, what have been the achievements of the Democratic 
Party in connection with farm relief? 

Mr. President, what have been the achievements of the Demo- 
cratic Party in connection with farm relief? Under the agri- 
cultural credit section of the Federal reserve act, an act passed 
during Democratic control in 1914, over $2,000,000,000 have been 
advanced in aid of agricultural transactions. In 1916, with 
the Democratic Party in control, was passed the first Federal 
farm loan act in American history, an act enabling farmers to 
obtain long-time loans at low rates of interest for the purpose 
of acquiring lands and homes—the amount advanced to this 
time under that law for the purposes mentioned approximating 
or exceeding $2,000,000,000. In 1914, with the Democratic 
Party in control, was passed the Smith-Lever Act carrying to 
the farmer in a degree never before attained the knowledge 
developed by the Federal Department of Agriculture, the vari- 
ous land-grant colleges and experiment stations. In 1917, with 
the Democratic Party in control, was passed the act for Federal 
aid for vocational training in farming and manufacture for 
those unable to attend college. Other measures of benefit to 
agriculture passed during Democratic control were a national 
warehousing act, the first in our history, and acts of construc- 
tive nature relating to marketing, cotton and grain futures, 
cotton and grain grades and standards. Had the Democratic 
Party remained in power this record is ample basis for the as- 
sertion that as the conditions in agriculture became increasingly 
distressing it would have extended its program of farm relief 
so as to bring about a proper adjustment between farming and 
other industries in this Republic. The Republican Party has 
repeatedly violated its promises of justice for agriculture. To- 
day the farmer asks the Republican Party for bread, and it 
hands him a board. The failure of this party in respect to agri- 
culture is but a part of its larger failure to place our entire 
economic system on a basis fair to all. 

Let us turn to the Democratic record in respect to monopoly. 

In 1916, with the Democratic Party in power, was passed the 
Federal Trade Commission act, intended to be of far-reaching 
value in the regulation of industrial competition, in preventing 
the incursions of monopoly and the aggression of predatory 
weaith. 

In 1914 was passed, under Democratic control, an antitrust 
law, known as the Clayton Act, remodeling and strengthening 
the laws against monopoly and restraint of trade, taking labor 
from the category of commodities and making it a thing of life 
and flesh and blood. The declaration in that Democratic anti- 
trust act that the labor of a human being is not to be regarded 
as a commodity or as an article of commerce was for labor a 
declaration of independence; a magna charta. The chief source 
of labor’s subjection and labor’s woe has been the doctrine that 
it is subject to the same economic rules as were any of its 
products; that it is to be quoted and sold in the market place 
under the iron law of supply and demand; that when its physi- 
cal efficiency has been exhausted it is to be discarded and 
ignored like a worn-out engine or a rusted rail; that it is to 
be driven to the limit like a piece of inanimate machinery, the 
principal consideration being the largest output in the quickest 
time. 

The statement in the Democratic antitrust act regarding labor 
wus the first condentnation in any law in our history of this 
brutal philosophy, so far as I have been able to find. That 
statement means that labor power can not be separated from 
the heart that nourishes or the brain that directs it; that labor 
is life and is not to be regarded as so much iron or oil or wood 
or stone. 

Among other Democratic acts in behalf of the workers may 
be mentioned the provisions against injunctions in labor dis- 
putes except when such injunctions would justly lie if labor 
questions were not involved and the provisions relating to trials 
by jury in cases of indirect contempt. 

It is true that the Federal Trade Commission act and the 
Clayton Act were but beginnings; that court decisions and un- 
sympathetic administration by our opponents have largely inter- 
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fered with their intended scope; and that the retirement of the 
Democratic Party from the helm of the Nation prevented amend- 
ments which would have brought these acts into greater degrees 
of efficiency as experience showed what was needed. They 
indicate, however, the direction in which the Democratic Party 
was moving when in control—the direction of the emancipation 
of the people and the people’s labor from industrial despotism. 
The Republican Party continues to make fair promises along 
these lines. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator speaks of “ fair 
promises ” and states that the Republican Party promised relief 
for agriculture and proposes now to create a board. We have 
just passed through a great national campaign. What was the 
Democratic plan for farm relief last year in the campaign that 
was submitted to the voters of the country? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Among other things the principle embodied 
in the McNary-Haugen bill. i 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. That was in the Democratic 
platform, was it not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not specifically, but in effect. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Its principle was? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The principle of charging to the article 
itself or to the industry concerned the expense of the system 
which would bring about relief. This, as I understand it, was 
the philosophy of the McNary-Haugen bill, and this was one 
of: the elements of the Democratic plan. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. What was the plan of the 
Democratic candidate? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Did not the Senator from Indiana favor 
that principle? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Of course I did; but I am ask- 
ing the Senator now what was the plan proposed by the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That was substantially his plan. 

, Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. He was for the equalization 
ee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He was for the principle I have described. 
He said that if some better way of carrying out that principle 
than the equalization fee could be found he would be for it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Democratic platform and 
the position of the Democratic candidate, Governor Smith, were 
carried to the people all over the country, were they not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They were. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And the people of this country 
finally were asked to decide that question, were they not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To decide it for that time; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And they decided it no longer 
than six months ago? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; at that time; but they will be given 
many more opportunities to pass on Democratic principles. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes; but I ask the Senator from 
Texas if it is not a fact that 40 States out of the 48 decided 
against that principle at that time? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They did, and decided erroneously. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And I will ask the Senator if 
they did not decide to support the present President of the 
United States by an unheard-of majority? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They did, but they are now seeing the 
error of their ways. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookuaArT] 
is leading the revolt, followed by the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. FRAztIER] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
NorBecK]. The scales are dropping from the eyes of the people 
already. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But, Mr. President, the very 
principles of farm relief advocated by the Republican candidate 
for President last year and in the Republican platform are in 
the bill now before the Senate. The debenture plan was not 
advocated by the Republican Party. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The proposals of the Republican Party 
and the Republican President will result in nothing but dis- 
appointment. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. 
those principles. Is not that true? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; no mind on earth could have under- 
stood what the Republican Party meant or what Mr. Hoover 
meant in reference to agriculture. Their proposals were utterly 
impossible of definition, and I doubt whether the Senator from 
Indiana could explain them now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
further yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The very principles enunciated 
time and again in the President’s acceptance address, in his 
speech at West Branch, Iowa, and in his speech at St. Louis 
are all incorporated in this bill with the exception of the de- 
benture plan, which he has given reasons for being against. 
That was not advocated by the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent. In what way has the Republican Party made a single 
promise for farm relief in the last campaign that it does not 
now propose to carry out specifically in the McNary bill, with 
the exception of the debenture plan, which is no part of the 
Republican system? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
President. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have been speaking of all the past; and 
the Senator, to be fair, must refer to all the past. I say you 
violated the promise to carry out the pledges of your Republi- 
can President last fall, and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrRooKHART] explained that very clearly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I challenge the 
Senator—and I hope he will do it—to point out a single state- 
ment made by Mr. Hoover throughout the recent campaign that 
is inconsistent with the plan for farm relief incorporated in 
the bill that has just passed the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, did the Senator read the 
interview given out by Mr. Hoover in which he said that he 
had a plan but he was not going to tell it, because it would just 
set up something for somebody to shoot at? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am challenging 
the Senator from Texas—if he can not answer the question, let 
the Senator from Arkansas answer the same question—to show 
me a single statement made by the President of the United 
States last year that is inconsistent with the plan for farm 
relief incorporated in the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall answer the Senator. Candidate 
Hoover stated in substance that he would favor an organiza- 
tion that would bring about substantial and affirmative relief, 
an organization with an effective plan of operation, amply capi- 
talized for such purposes. This bill does not give us an organi- 
zation of that kind, and Republican Senators from agricultural 
States have already assured us to that effect. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am aware that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrookHArtT] have stated their views on the subject; but I 
am challenging the Senator to take the record and point out one 
statement made by Herbert Hoover that is inconsistent with the 
bill that has recently passed the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I gave it to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I can state a couple of statements with 
which this bill is inconsistent. The Republican platform prom- 
ises such legislation as will give agriculture equality with the 
other industries. This bill does not do it, and does not pre- 
tend to do it. The President, in his speech of acceptance at 
Palo Alto, said that he had no patience with those who opposed 
expending a few hundred million dollars to give this equality 
to agriculture. This bill does not expend one dollar for agricul- 
ture. It lends money only, and expects to get it all back. It 
does not guarantee any of the losses of an export corporation, 
a stabilization corporation, or anything of the kind. Those 
things were presented to the farmers of the Northwest, and 
emphatically presented, and it was upon those that they cast 
their votes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield to me? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield; yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the opinion of the Senator from In- 
diana that this particular farm relief bill gives relief to the 
farmers of the country? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I certainly do think so. 

Mr. HARRISON. It meets the Senator’s idea? Now, I want 
to follow that up with another question. Did not the Senator 
go into Indiana in the preconvention fight, when he was advo- 
cating the nomination of his colleague the distinguished senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. .Watson ]—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President; I never did 
that. 

Mr. HARRISON. And fight Mr. Hoover? The Senator can 
not answer my question until I have propounded it. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator starts with a false 
premise. That is the point I make. The statement is not true. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator can say that he did not 
do that. Did not the Senator make speeches in his State 
against Mr. Hoover in the preconvention fight—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. In which he said that Secretary Hoover 
was not a friend of the farmer? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Why, Mr. President, of course 
I never made a speech against Mr. Hoover in my life. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator did not say what was in 
his mind. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, 
Mr. Hoover. 
events. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was the Senator for his colleague [Mr. 
Watson] for the presidential nomination? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I did not get the question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I will not ask it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I ask the Senator to repeat it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I always thought the Senator was weak in 
being for him, but I never thought he would remain silent when 
the question was asked him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I shall be glad to answer the 
question when I understand it. Will the Senator repeat his 
question ? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator was for his colleague for the 
presidential nomination, was he not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I took no part in the presidential 
primary campaign one way or the other. I was a candidate 
myself for renomination to the Senate and I had a man’s job 
on my hands looking after my own interests. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is a pretty good policy for the Sena- 
tor to pursue. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Now, if the Senator from Texas 
will yield for just one other observation with reference to what 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] said, there is nothing 
that the President of the United States said in his campaign 
that is inconsistent with the relief promised by the House bill 
that has just been passed; and, not to take the Senator’s time 
longer, I should like to serve notice now that I shall have some- 
thing to say about that proposition to-morrow in my own time. 
I beg the Senator’s pardon for taking his time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the results that will follow 
this bill will be a more eloquent evidence of Republican failure 
than the citation I have given as to what Mr. Hoover promised, 
a promise which, in my judgment, this Republican legislation 
fails to earry out. 

I repeat, the Republican Party continues to make fair 
promises in the matter of monopoly control and justice for 
labor ; but its tenure for more than half a century, especially for 
the last eight years, without more effective action, justifies the 
American people in refusing to give their rights and liberties 
into its keeping any longer. 

In his acceptance address Mr. Hoover boasted of public-road 
development under Republican ascendancy, but he failed to 
give the Democratic Party credit for the initiation of the modern 
movement for improved highways. Under Democratic rule was 
passed the Federal highway act of 1916, providing our, first 
permanent system of cooperation between the Nation and the 
States in the construction of public roads, inaugurating a new 
and better era in highway development. Since its enactment 
over 70,000 miles of improved highways have been completed 
through Federal and State cooperation, with over 12,000 more 
in course of improvement in the same manner. Since its enact- 
ment there has been an awakening on the subject of highway 
improvement worth far more to the country than the immense 
sums already obligated or expended and a more general activity 
has followed in the betterment of highways by both the Nation 
and the States than in all previous history. It is true that the 
Republican Party, in its highway act of 1920, continued the work 
and added amendments, but the initial and principal impetus to 
the modern movement for good roads came from the pioneer 
Democratic act of 1916. 

To my mind there is nothing more dramatic or inspiring in 
our political history than that of the Democratic Party, rising 
from the defeats of 50 years to enact this program of sound and 
progressive legislation. The party which could accomplish so 
much in so short a period may well be trusted, and will yet be 
trusted, to restore justice and fair play in the American Gov- 
ernment and in our American economic system. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Why is it that the country con- 
tinues to distrust the Democratic Party, then? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The country has not yet seen the truth. 
It will be shown the truth, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
then, is all wrong? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All wrong for the present. The American 
people must yet make a final choice between the Republican 
Party, with its enthronement of privilege and monopoly, its 
repression of individual initiative and opportunity, on the one 
hand, and the Democratic Party, with its record of accomplish- 
ment in the people’s interest, its doctrine of fair treatment and 
equal rights for all, upon the other. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. In the list of beneficial acts of the Demo- 
eratic Party, will the Senator discuss a little the action of the 
Federal Reserve Board under their control in 1920, in the 
deflation period? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The country was not under Democratic 
control in 1920. 

Mr. SACKETT. In 1919, when they started deflation? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Republicans had entire charge of the 
Congress. 

Mr. SACKETT. What is that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Republicans came into power in both 
Houses in 1919, and were therefore enabled to block the reme- 
dial action which the Democratic Party would have taken. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator does not think that the Demo- 
cratic management was at all responsible for deflation? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No. If the Democrats: had continued in 
control of Congress they would have enacted amendments that 
would have made impossible the deflation act of 1920. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I should like to know if the Senator from 
Kentucky questions the soundness of the Federal reserve bank- 
ing system. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I do not question the soundness of that 
system in general. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is it the theory of the law or the adminis- 
tration of it against which the Senator complains? 

Mr. SACKETT. I did not complain at all about it. I asked 
the Senator if he would discuss the deflation period which fol- 
lowed the Democratic management of the country, which ended 
with the election of President Harding. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understood the Senator to draw into ques- 
tion the Federal reserve banking system. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I brought into question the act of the 
Federal Reserve Board in bringing about the deflation period. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Federal reserve bank act is a Demo- 
cratic accomplishment. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRATTON. Does the Senator question its soundness? 

Mr. SACKETT. Not at all. 

Mr. BRATTON. ‘Then, as I understand, the Senator will give 
the Democratic Party credit for that accomplishment? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; all the accomplishments up to the 
period when the Republican Party came into power. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In answer to the question of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, I challenge the soundness of that system, 
and I know where it is unsound, and why it is unsound. The 
unsoundness is due to the law itself. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let me suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that he and his colleagues, constituting a majority in each 
branch of the Congress, with a Republican President, give the 
country a better financial system, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am ready to do it to-morrow. 

Mr. BRATTON. Does the Senator anticipate that he will 
enjoy the cooperation of the President in that undertaking? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know. I have not had that 
cooperation. [Laughter on the floor and in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The galleries are admonished 
not to express either approval or disapproval. 

Mr. BROOKHART. As for the responsibility for the 1920 
conditions, every member of the Federal Reserve Board at that 
time was a Democrat, every one of them; but they called in the 
advisory counsel, the claSs A directors, and I will say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that a majority of those were Republi- 
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cans. So I do not see that there is a vast amount of party 


difference when we look into the matter of the blame for that 
The financial crowds which ruled both parties were 


deflation. 
to blame, 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator point out to the Senate 
when, during any period in the history of this country, the 
agricultural and the livestock interests suffered such dire dis- 
tress as they have undergone during the last nine years of 
Republican administration? Eyen the Senator’s own State, 
even the States farther to the West, have undergone an un- 
precedented depression and crisis during nine years of Re- 
publican control. If the Republican Party is capable of giving 
the country more prosperity than is the Democratic Party, how 
does the Senator account for the failure of his party during 
the last nine years to come to the relief of those interests in 
his own State, and my State, and other Western States? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will be glad to answer that very 
pointedly. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In 1920, on May 18, the deflation policy 
was definitely considered and decided upon by a Democratic 
Federal Reserve Board, assisted by the Republican assistants I 
have mentioned. I have never covered it up. That deflation 
policy was 65 per cent of the cause of all the trouble, and it had 
worked nearly all its power before the Republican Party came 
in on March 4, 1921. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield further? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Republican Party had control of the 
Congress, and it acquired control of the White House in 1921, 
nine years ago, and the agricultural interests of the country 
are still suffering. The agricultural interests and the livestock 
interests have suffered unprecedentedly during that period. Why 
has the Republican Party been impotent during that long time 
in giving relief? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Because too many of those in control of 
the Republican Party joined in with the deflaters, joined in 
with the Democrats, and helped deflate. It is a bipartisan com- 
bination; that is what is the trouble in this country. I am not 
covering up anybody in this situation. > 

Mr. BRATTON. I agree; the Senator never does, and I 
commend him for his frank attitude upon all questions. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am not seeking to put the blame for 
the condition upon either party, but I do not want to see the 
Democratic Party whitewashed when it is as much to blame as 
the Republican Party, and more. The Democratic Party, in its 
national convention at Houston, indorsed that system, and in- 
dorsed its administration, and proposed to do to the farmers 
what it did to the banks, and, of course, we know it sent some 
three or four thousand banks into bankruptcy. 

Mr. BRATTON. What system? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That was in the farm plank of the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. BRATTON. Does the Senator from Iowa believe that 
the Republican Party offered the farmers of this country any 
better program than the Democratic Party offered them? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Democratic Party did not offer any 
program in which I could see anything for the farmers, in the 
platform or in the campaign, and I looked at it about as care- 
fully as anybody did. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Texas be allowed to proceed with his very 
splendidly prepared speech, and after its conclusion that any- 
one have the right to ask him questions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am delighted to yield. I trust the Sena- 
tors will proceed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator asked why the Federal re- 
serve system was unsound. I will tell him why. It is not a 
reserve system at all. A reserve system does two things—re- 
ceives deposits and makes rediscounts, Those are the two 
things it does for the member banks. As to this redeposit 
system, the law prohibits the reserve system from paying any- 
thing for redeposit, and that prohibition gives a monopoly of 
the redeposit business to the New York banks except the mere 
reserves which the law compels to be deposited in the Federal 
reserve banks without compensation and without rates of in- 
terest. That provision of the law is driving the great surplus 
eredit of the country down to New York in speculation, de- 
stroying land values, and destroying values of farm products 
exactly as the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Pine] pointed out 
here this afternoon, 


Does the Senator from Texas 
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Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I heartily concur in the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and 
I shall not trespass further upon the time of the Senator from 
Texas. I apologize for having done so thus far. His fine 
address should not be interrupted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senators from Nevada and 
New Mexico, but I am always glad to yield to questions. I 
repeat my statement that the record of the Democratic Party 
while it was in complete power, from 1913 to 1919, is ample 
basis for the assertion that it would have enacted such amend- 
ments not only in connection with the reserve act but in con- 
nection with the antitrust and antimonopoly laws as would 
have brought about full justice to agriculture and every other 
element of the Republic. 

The Democratic Party will yet call the Nation back to its 
old faith in humanity. Its belief is in men and women and its 
gospel is their liberation from those who would absorb their 
earnings and dominate their lives. It is the only party in ex- 
istence which originated with the American Union itself. It 
was born when the Republic was born to preserve the freedom 
to which the Republic was dedicated. It began when the Con- 
stitution began to promote the justice and the stability for 
which the Constitution stands. It will-live while the Nation 
lives—to defend the principles of the Nation is the symbol. And 
it will not die till liberty dies and the last aspiration for 
freedom shall have forever faded from the human heart. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I understand that the amend- 
ment before the Senate is the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], by which the debenture 
plan will be made adjustable to conditions. I simply want to 
say I believe that amendment greatly improves the debenture 
plan, and I shall vote for it as an improvement over the plan 
provided in the bill. 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate to discuss 
the bill to-day, but I do ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation, analyzing the pending bill. I would 
like to have it printed at this point in my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, Charles W. Holman, 


secretary, 1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.] 
A STATEMENT REGARDING FaRM RELIBF LEGISLATION AS PROPOSED IN 
H. R. 1 AnD S. 1, IN THE SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS, BY THE NATIONAL 
COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, APRIL 25, 1929 


To Members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States: , 

The National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, the member- 
ship of which is stated in schedule hereto attached, present for your 
consideration our views as to proposed farm aid legislation. 

We will appreciate your careful consideration of our statements, 
for we believe in the bills now pending in both House and Senate 
there are provisions which threaten to retard and check the growth and 
development of cooperative marketing associations. 

We voice our regret that owing to the pressure of work, or for 
some other reason, no opportunities were given to cooperative associa- 
tions to be heard before the committees of either House after the 
bills were written and the cooperatives had their first knowledge of 
that which they must meet. 

In our discussion we will assume that the debenture provision now 
in the Senate bill will not be found therein if and when either of 
these bills becomes law. 

We assume that both committees have no intent to injure coopera- 
tive marketing associations. Both of these committees have in the 
past done so much to aid and assist cooperative marketing associa- 
tions by adequate legislation that we would be ingrates to suggest 
that there is any intent now to injure them. 

It strikes us forcibly, however, that the proponents of the present 
bills are like men rowing a boat—they are looking in one direction but 
going another. In the declarations of policy contained in section 1 of 
both bills the committees are looking in the right direction. These 
declarations of policy leave little to be desired. But the real test of the 
value of these bills is the extent to which these policies are made 
effective by the remaining sections of the bills. 

Focusing our attention on the provisions for the creation and opera- 
tion of stabilization corporations, we will first attempt to discuss their 
possible and probable effect, and the relation of cooperative marketing 
associations to such stabilization corporation, 

Among the declarations of policy found in section 1 of the House bill 
we find— 

“So that the industry of agriculture will be placed on a basis of 
economic equality with other industries; and (2) to that end of inter- 
state and foreign commerce * * * go as to maintain advantageous 
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domestic markets and prevent such surpluses from unduly depressing 
prices for the commodity.” 

If, therefore, the stabilization corporation that is to be created, 
owned, controlled, and managed by cooperative associations does not so 
function that “the industry of agriculture will be placed on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries * * *, and so as to 
maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such surpluses 
from unduly depressing prices for the commodity,” then the failure of 
the stabilization corporation to do these things will be attributed to the 
incompetency of the cooperative marketing associations owning, con- 
trolling, and managing the stabilization corporation. 

If advantageous domestic markets are to be maintained, and if ex- 
portable surpluses are prevented from unduly depressing the prices of 
any farm commodity, then the exportable surplus must be so segre- 
gated and taken out of our domestic markets that domestic selling 
prices may be above the world level of selling prices. 

If the stabilization corporation does not so function that domestic 
prices are above world prices, then no appreciable relief will be afforded 
agriculture, and again the cooperative associations owning and con- 
trolling the stabilization corporation will receive all of the blame. 
The general public, including many farmers themselves, will therefore 
conclude that farmers can not manage big business, even with the 
assistance of the Government. 

The next question logically to be considered is the extent to which, 
if at all, under the provisions of these bills, domestic prices can be 
raised above the world’s level. 

If the exportable surplus is to be so segregated that it may not 
depress the prices of the entire crop, then it will be necessary for the 
Stabilization corporation to purchase and hold all of such exportable 
surplus, or so much of it as will permit domestic prices under the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand to reach and be maintained on a 
level of prices above the world’s level. 

If the stabilization corporation endeavors to do this it will find itself 
in due time owner and holder of a large part of the exportable sur- 
pluses above the world’s price level, and this means that the corporation 
must in due time sell such surpluses abroad at lower prices than it paid 
for them. This spells surplus losses. 

Nowhere in either bill is there any provision for the payment of these 
losses except from past or subsequent profits. This last statement is 
made upon the assumption, of course, that the debenture provisions will 
not appear therein when either of the bills becomes law. If domestic 
prices are maintained on a level higher than the world’s level, then at 
no time would there be an opportunity to reap profits. Therefore, in 
its practicable application, there is no provision whatever for the pay- 
ment of losses. This must mean that when the operations of each crop 
and marketing year are closed there will be an operating loss, with a 
resultant inability of the corporation to pay the Government the money 
borrowed. 

This would mean that the stabilization corporation would become in- 
solvent, and the general public, including many farmers, unacquainted 
with the real causes, will again conclude that cooperative marketing 
associations can not successfully manage a big business, even with the 
assistance of the Government. 

If this be the result, the whole cooperative marketing movement will 
receive a blow from the effect of which it will take decades to recover. 

If, however, the stabilization corporation decides, as it should decide, 
to play safe so as to avoid insolvency, then what is the measure of 
service it can render agriculture? Our answer is that it could probably 
cause fluctuations in prices to be less violent, but it could not in any 
degree raise the average general level of prices in any degree, and the 
result of its operations might easily be lower net prices to producers 
over a series of years. This will be highly disappointing to farmers 
and will lack much of carrying out the policy declared in section 1 in 
the words “prevent such surpluses from unduly depressing prices for 
the commodity.” 

Farmers have been encouraged to expect much more than this, and 
with the operations of the stabilization corporation thus resulting 
the disappointed, disillusioned farmers would place all the blame, not 
on the Government, not on the farm board, but on the cooperative 
marketing associations owning and managing the stabilization cor- 
poration. 

If, when either of these bills becomes a law, there is no provision by 
which surplus losses may be recouped other than from past or subsc- 
quent profits, then the Government should have the courage to assume 
the responsibility for results and not shift that burden to the shoulders 
of cooperative marketing associations. 

It may be answered that cooperative marketing associations are not 
compelled by the bills to assume this responsibility. In the first in- 
stance this may be true. But in many thousands of cooperative asso- 
ciations now handling a small part of our major crops it is more than 
likely that one or more of them can be found that will take such risks. 
When a stabilization corporation is once launched, even if owned by 
only one cooperative marketing association, large or small, the stabili- 
zation corporation will be owned and managed by cooperative associa- 
tions, and the general public, including many farmers, will draw no 
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distinction between its control by one or two cooperative marketing 
associations, large or small, and its control by many of the larger ones. 

When once launched, however, it is not so clear that cooperative asso- 
ciations may not be forced to join in the ownership and control of such 
stabilization corporation, not by the terms of the bill but by the eco- 
nomic pressure that would result from the operations of the farm board 
and the stabilization corporation. 

Cooperative associations desiring to obtain loans from the farm board 
ean, of course, be told by the board that one of the conditions in the 
granting of such loans will be that they join in owning and controlling 
the stabilization corporation. 

The stabilization corporation may come in competition with the co- 
operative marketing association in a way that will compel such coopera- 
tive association to join it. 

If there is any possibility that our great cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, built over long years of labor and for which the farmer 
members have continually sacrificed, may be forced by economic pres- 
sure into this new, strange, and dangerous relationship, then the bill 
should be so rewritten that this eventually will be impossible. 

The bill should clearly provide that no stabilization corporation 
should be designated by the board, unless cooperative associations, 
handling 75 per cent of all the commodity that is cooperatively marketed, 
should request that a stabilization corporation be designated. 

This objection is not met by the fact that the present House bill 
requires the board to recognize—designate—a stabilization corporation 
only upon the request of the advisory committee. The advisory com- 
mittee can be created by one or more cooperatives, large or small. 

Proponents of the bills state that without domestic prices being 
raised above the world Jevel the stabilization corporation can operate at 
a profit. It can. It can also operate at a loss. If it is intended to 
operate for profit, what would be its buying and selling policies? Like 
all other concerns that buy and sell for profit, it would buy when prices 
are low and sell when prices are high. Seeking to buy at low prices 
it would exercise a depressing influence on prices and later it could 
sell at a profit only at prices that presumably reflect the supply and 
demand. It would do nothing material in raising prices. 

Because of the grave dangers to cooperative marketing associations 
involved in both of these bills, we hereby clearly, emphatically, and 
completely dissociate ourselves from all of the provisions of these bills 
that require cooperative marketing associations to own, control, and 
manage the stabilization corporation, and voice our hope that no co- 
operative marketing association will engage in an experiment involving 
so great a risk. 


If the Congress in its wisdom considers it absolutely necessary and 
wise to create a stabilization corporation with the probability so remote 
of the corporation rendering any appreciable service to agriculture, 
then the Government itself should assume the burden of forming, own- 
ing, controlling, and operating such stabilization corporation, and thereby 
be responsible for its success or failure. 


THE DANGERS OF CLEARING HOUSES 


Both the Senate and House bills authorize the formation of industry 
clearing houses. The House bill permits such clearing houses to be 
formed with respect to any commodity. The Senate bill limits such 
clearing houses to perishable products, It is clear to us that producers 
of milk will become subject to the clearing-house provisions of either bill. 

We consider the proposed clearing houses to be dangerous experi- 
ments in the field of trade. To date no clearing house has succeeded 
when composed of cooperative associations, nonmember producers, and 
agents or firms engaged in competing with cooperative associations. 
The history of such ventures reveals that they are composed of elements 
whose interests are so completely divergent and antagonistic that they 
can not succeed. In this connection we recall to the attention of the 
Congress the repeated statements of Hon. Charles C. Teague, of Santa 
Paula, Calif., president of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange and 
the California Walnut Growers’ Association. Mr. Teague appeared 
before the House Committee on Agriculture and detailed the history of 
the failure of clearing houses in the State of California. Even though 
the bills provide that such clearing houses shall be conducted on the 
basis of rules set up by cooperative associations when approved by the 
board, we believe that it will be unwise to delude producers throughout 
the country into hoping that their interests can be conserved by 
participating in such organizations, 

We oppose, therefore, Federal authorization of such clearing houses, 
and particularly loans being made by the board to cooperative associa- 
tions to undergo the expense of setting up such clearing houses. We 
also call attention to the fact that, while under the terms of the bill 
such clearing houses must be formed by producers, there is nothing to 
prevent those antagonistic to the cooperative movement from promoting 
cooperatives in name only, but which are really controlled by the 
enemies of cooperation, so that these associations may in turn borrow 
the funds to set up industry clearing houses such ‘as are contemplated 
by the proposed legislation, 

We also protest against the unwise and dangerous policy of the 
Hiouse bill in allowing loans to be made to cooperatives for so-called 
“educational” purposes. This term disguises the evident intent to 
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permit loans to persons to set up high-power, high-pressure soliciting 
organizations, and to induce farmers by such methods to join cooperative 
associations, 

The cooperative movement is just recovering from a deluge of such 
high-power methods which have resulted in inevitable failures of co- 
operative attempts. These failures have discouraged farmers and have 
brought discredit in some sections to really sound principles and 
methods of solving their problems. We believe that any move to organ- 
ize cooperatives should be based upon the idea that the producers 
themselves must be so thoroughly convinced of the need for and the 
soundness of and the possibility of accomplishing the conservative 
business objectives of the movement that they themselves will be will- 
ing to pay the initial costs of setting up their organizations. We there- 
fore oppose the inclusion of such loans in the pending legislation, pre- 
dicting that if it is done it will be followed by a wave of promotional 
attempts that will discredit the movement. 

In this connection we call to the attention of the Congress the fact 
that the cooperative self-help move among farmers, without the use of 
such forced methods or governmental pressure, is making steady head- 
way on a sound basis. Such growth, to be secure, must be slow and 
can not be accelerated by the addition to the movement of so-called 
“high-power persons.” Leadership for farmers’ business organizations 
has to be trained within those organizations, and the movement itself 
can progress no faster than it can develop its own leadership and 
the necessary loyalty of its own interested membership. 

With regard to the kind of educational aid that should be given to 
foster the agricultural cooperative movement we recommend that the 
soundest method of doing this would be for Congress to augment the 
funds appropriated for the use of the division of cooperative marketing 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and to make special provision for cooperative 
specialists to be attached to the staffs of State extension agencies, and 
to express the policy of the Government that the work of the co- 
operative marketing division and the extension services should be so 
coordinated as generally to assist farmers to have a better understand- 
ing of the principles and practices of agricultural cooperative asso- 
ciations. 

We therefore express our belief that the soundest way at present to 
aid the farmer to aid himself in so far as Federal legislation touches the 
cooperative movement is to make adequate Federal provision for loans 
on the assets of the cooperative associations for acquirement of needed 
physical facilities. 

Without indorsing any of the other provisions of either House or 
Senate bills, we venture to request the adoption of four amendments 
to the Senate bill. These amendments are offered for the purpose of 
making available to cooperative associations what, in our judgment, 
constitutes the most vital assistance to them that the Federal Govern- 
ment can give at this time. 

Aside from needed upward revision of the import. duties on agricul- 
tural products, the greatest need of cooperatives is the privilege of 
securing adequate loans on reasonable terms, securable by their total 
assets, to enable them to make the necessary expansions of their opera- 
tions by the erection, acquisition, or otherwise, of the necessary physical 
facilities and properties. 

It is our judgment that the proper agencies to handle the loans of 
this character are the Federal intermediate credit banks; but as it is 
the manifest intention of the Congress to place the control of such loans 
under the proposed Federal farm board, we suggest that the intermedi- 
ate credit banks be allowed to act as agents of the board in handling 
the details of loans of this character, and we suggest, further, that 
cooperative purchasing associations be permitted to enjoy the privileges 
of this type of governmental assistance, since it is just as essential 
that farm relief be attained by collective means of cheapening the cost 
of farm requirements as by collective means of obtaining better prices 
for products of the farm. 

To that end we request that all of paragraph (c) of section 6 of Lhe 
Senate bill (S. 1) be stricken out and the following substituted in lieu 
thereof : 

“(c) The board may make loans or advances on such terms and con- 
ditions as it may deem advisable in each instance to any stabilization 
corporation and/or to any cooperative association which is substantially 
composed of and controlled by persons engaged in the production of 
agricultural products, which association is engaged in the handling, 
processing, warehousing, and/or marketing of any such agricultural prod- 
uct and/or the purchasing of supplies and equipment for its members, 
and to any processing, marketing and/or purchasing agency formed by 
one or more of such associations, provided all the voting stock in such 
agency is held by one or more cooperative association or its members 
(a) for the purpose of enabling such association to acquire by pur- 
chase, erection, or otherwise land, buildings, equipment, and facilities 
for carrying on its business; (b) for the refunding of obligations in- 
curred by cooperative associations with respect to any of the matters 
named in (a) of this paragraph; (c) and for working capital. All such 
loans shall bear a fair rate of interest and may be made for a period 
of not more than 20 years and may be repaid by means of a chargé 
to be deducted from the proceeds of sale and other disposition of each 
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unit of the agricultural commodity delivered to the cooperative associ- 
ation or procured by the cooperative association for its members. 

“Loans made hereunder shall be made subject to such conditions, 
having in mind the probable development of the association concerned, 
that during the life of the loan made any association the unpaid prin- 
cipal shall not exceed 80 per cent of the current value of the assets of 
the association, and provided further, that no loans shall be made for 
promotional or educational purposes. In determining the value of the 
assets of an association due consideration shall be given (a) to, the 
value of land, buildings, equipment, and other physical and/or personal 
properties owned by the association, (b) to its going-concern or good- 
will value, and (c) to the value of contracts entered into by the associa- 
tion with its members, which contracts require the delivery of agricul- 
tural products produced by such members to the association for handling 
(or processing) and marketing or which require the purchase of com- 
modities used by members of such association. The aggregate amount 
of loans for the purpose of this subdivision outstanding and unpaid at 
any one time shall not exceed $300,000,000.” 

Recognizing that the form of amendment offered to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture might be subject on the point of order on the 
grounds of improper jurisdiction we request that the committee arrange 
for it to be introduced on the floor of the Senate by one of its members. 

On page ——, line , after the figures “ $300,000,000,” insert the 
following : 

“The board is authorized to designate the Federal intermediate credit 
banks as its agents in the making of loans for the purpose of this sub- 
division.” 

The definition of a cooperative association in the House bill as intro- 
duced and reported is made by reference to the Capper-Volstead Act, “An 
act to authorize association of producers of agricultural products,” ap- 
proved February 18, 1922. The purposes of this act limit its definition 
to cooperative marketing associations who are engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These comprise only a relatively small number of 
the 12,000 cooperative associations in the United States and exclude 
cooperatives of buying character. The Senate bill makes a somewhat 
broader definition, but is not complete enough. We therefore suggest 
that the Senate bill be amended by striking out all of paragraph (d) of 
section 14, and substituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) The term ‘cooperative association,’ when used in this act, 
means an agricultural association substantially composed of and con- 
trolled by persons engaged in the production of agricultural products 
which association is engaged in the handling, processing, warehousing, 
and/or marketing of any agricultural product, and/or the purchasing 
of supplies and equipment for its members, and/or any processing, 
marketing, or purchasing agency formed by one or more of such asso- 
ciations, provided all of the voting stock in such agency is held by a 
cooperative association and its members.” 

We aiso call attention to the apparent danger that lies in this bill, 
because of the vast powers given by it to the stabilization corporations 
and clearing houses. The acts of such corporations and clearing houses 
may be of such a character as to involve court proceedings that may 
jeopardize the rights and privileges which have been conferred upon co- 
operative associations by the Capper-Volstead Cooperative Act. 

To guard against such an eventuality we suggest that the follow- 
ing amendment be inserted into the Senate bill: 

“Nothing herein contained is intended nor shall be construed to 
amend or repeal any of the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to 
authorize association of producers of agricultural products,’ approved 
February 18, 1922.” 


POWER TO TRANSFER BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 


We find in the House bill one provision that we believe should 
have no place in a farm aid bill. This is the provision found in section 
9, which in substance gives the President power to divert or shift any 
bureaus or divisions to the farm board, and thereafter to make further 
shifts and changes. During the past eight years both of the men 
who have acted as Secretary of Agriculture have been diligent in as- 
sisting the farmers. The work of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is of increasing value, while the work of the Division of Co- 
operative Marketing has already been of such service as to justify 
its creation and to afford a promise of greater usefulness, 

Conceding that there is duplication of effort in some of the various 
governmental departments, as they are now functioning, we believe 
that any plan for reorganization should be included in a separate bill, 
but, above all, it should not be attempted, even in a small way, in a 
farm aid bill. We, and we believe all farmers, will view with great 
unrest, not unmixed with resentment, any law that would make it 
possible for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics or the Division of 
Cooperative Marketing to be transferred to any other department or 
board. The provisions of the present bill make the farm board a 
conduit through which these bureaus and divisions may be transferred 
to other departments of the Government. 

The farm board shall have the power to request the assistance of 
every governmental division, bureau, or agency. This authority is 
sufficiently given in the Senate bill which should be followed. The 
provision mentioned in the House bill should be stricken out. 
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OF THE TARIFF AS FARM RELIEF 


To this point we have discussed these farm aid bills without em- 
phasis upon tariff, yet we believe that the basis of all legislation 
designed to assist agriculture through price increase or stabilization 
is adequate tariff protection against the imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts. We have presented to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House our requests for new duties upon dairy products, and upon 
animal, marine, and vegetable oils and fats. These duties are sought 
not as the result of guesswork. They reflect a long and careful in- 
vestigation by this federation. They are not offered with the ex- 
pectation that our requests will be reduced. They are the minimum 
rates that should be considered. We believe that other agricultural 
products should receive like consideration. And we are convinced that 
no permanent farm relief can be secured and maintained without such 
import duties as will reserve the domestic market for our agricultural 
producers. 


IMPORTANCE 


The following are the member associations of the National Cooper- 
ative Milk Producers’ Federation : 


| Estimated 
annual 
sales in 
dollars 


Sets Number 
organi-| of mem- 
zation bers | 


Association and location 


Berrien County Milk Producers’ Association, Ben- | 
ton Harbor, Mich 

California Milk Producers Association, Eighth and 
Towne Streets, Los Angeles, Calif 

Challenge Cream and Butter Association, 915 East 
Second Street, Los Angeles, Calif____- ‘ 

Chicago Equity Union Exchange, 110 North Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago, Ill 

Connecticut Milk Producers Association, 450 Asylum 
Street, Hartford, Conn 

Cooperative Pure Milk Association of Cincinnati, 
Plum and Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio___- 

Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co., 451 Century 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Coos Bay Mutual Creamery Co., Marshfield, Oreg_-. 

Dairymen’s League heen Association <a 2 
11 West Forty-second Street, New York, N. 

Des Moines Cooperative Dairy Marketing ES 
tion, 1935 Des Moines Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Farmers Milk Producers Association, 114 East Cary 
Street, Richmond, Va 

Grays Harbor Dairymen’s Association, 


1918 
1915 


168 
480 


441, 000 
5, 875, 074 
1911 | 15,000 
5, 000 
3, 500 
3, 400 | 


12, 000 
455 


15, 955, 033 
1, 531, 000 
12, 000, 000 
2, 371, 000 


11, 750, 000 
449, 225 


1917 
1917 
1915 


1918 
1919 


1921 71, 883 
1, 250 
106 
300 


688 
546 


82, 501, 310 
81, 000 
1, 200, 000 
384, 000 


788, 186 
396, 000 


628, 000 
28, 493, 762 


1917 


1916 
Satsop, 
1918 


1926 
1922 


Fash 
Illinois Milk Producers Association, 400 Commercial 
National Bank Building, Peoria, I 1 
Indiana Dairy Marketing Association, Muncie, Ind- 
Inland Empire By- oo Co., 1803 West Third 
Avenue, Spokane, W 
Interstate Milk Producers Association (Inc.), 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Iowa Cooperative Creameries Secretaries and Man- 
agers Association, 908 Pioneer National Bank 
es We es Po ccdiicscecnslddedetksiudnasie 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries (Inc.), 2201 Kennedy 
Street NE., Minneapolis, Minn 
Lewis-Pacific Dairymen’s Association, Chehalis, 
Wash. 
Lower Columbia Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Ninth and Duane Streets, Astoria, Oreg__._.......}........ 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers Association, 
1731 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C 
Maryland State Dairymen’s Association, 810 Fidel- 
ity Building, Baltimore, Md 


| 1918 
Miami Valley Cooperative Milk Producers Associa- 


874 
19, 830 


219 

1917 

15, 000 

73, 000 
841 
500 


9, 000, 000 
39, 851, 655 
861, 000 
750, 000 

2, 520, 000 
7, 105, 880 
1, 318, 663 
15, 000, 000 
548, 712 

2, 701, 000 
5, 400, 000 
8, 553, 483 
25, 000, 000 
979, 466 


1921 
1919 


1916 
1917 
tion, 136 West Maple Street, Dayton, Ohio 1922 
Michigan Milk Producers Association, 609 Owen 
Building, Detroit, Mich 
Milk Producers Association of San Diego County, 
San Diego, Calif. 
Milk Producers Association of Summit County and 
Vicinity, 440 North Cedar Street, Akron, Ohio__. 
Milwaukee Cooperative Milk Producers, 1511 Fond 
du Lac Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis 
National Cheese Producers Federation, Plymouth, 


Wis 

New ‘England Milk Producers’ Association, 51 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass 

Northwestern (Ohio) Cooperative Sales Co., Wau- 
seon, Ohio 

Ohio Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Association, 3068 
West One hundred and sixth Street, Cleveland, 


5, 841, 000 
10, 000, 000 
1, 978, 100 
1, 875, 000 
2, 464, 000 
1, 476, 585 


Pure Milk Association, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Il 

Scioto Valley Cooperative Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, 605 Grand Theatre Building, Columbus, Ohio_ 

Seattle Milk Shippers’ Association, 327 Colman 
Building, Seattle, Wash 

Skagit County Dairymen’ s Association, Burlington, 





Snohomish County Dairymen’s Association, 23 Wis- 
consin Building, Everett, Wash 

St. Louis Pure Milk Producers’ Cooperative Asso- 
_ciation, 20 North Main Street, East St. Louis, Thi. | 9, 600, 000 
982, 500 


2, 000, 928 


Tillamook County Creamery Association, Tilla- 
mook, Oreg. 

Twin City Milk Producers’ Association, Ray mond | 
and University Avenues, St. Paul, Minn 

Twin Ports Cooperative Dairy Association, 6128 
Tower Avenue, Superior, Wis 


8, 190, 000 





506, 000 
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- | Esti 
| Date of Number | ——_ 


organi-| of mem- 
: sales in 
zation bers dollars 


Association and location 


Valley of Virginia Cooperative Milk Producers, 
INN TU Sis cece siiisineen eet iinet 

Whatcom County Dairymen’s Association, Belling- 
BD, PER cennee-pkenchupinnhetunespshncnshabhnnen 

Yakima Dairymen’s Association, 509 West Yakima 
Avenue, Yakima, Wash 


700 247, 000 


1,650 | 2, 588, 434 


909 | 630, 000 


316, 287 332, 824, 026 


Tete ........ cnvcvansadascecancssnecusaciouspeennedewrsebed 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, unless there is to be further 
debate, I hope we may now vote upon the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am ready to vote, but before 
we do I would like to call the Senate back to what is really 
before us and make just a few remarks. I hope we may be 
able to vote to-night. If no one else cares to talk on the gen- 
eral subject, I want to offer just a few remarks on the pending 
amendment. 

The first objection that is always raised by those who oppose 
the debenture plan is that it will have a tendency greatly to 
increase and stimulate production. As I said the other day, 
this is true and will always be true of any kind of a law that 
has the effect of increasing the price which the farmer will get 
for his products. That is the principal object of all farm legis- 
lation and so I am not denying it. I think it is true. It is true 
of every protective tariff that has ever been adopted and put on 
the statute books. But there may be a greater danger in this 
debenture plan than in some others, and in order to guard 
against it, in order to prevent an unreasonable stimulation of 
the product the amendment has been offered. 

The amendment is not in opposition to the plan. I am 
friendly to it. I am going to support it, although it was not my 
original plan and there are other plans that I would prefer 
to it. But I have offered the amendment as a friend of this 
kind of legislation in order to receive the support, it seems to 
me, of those who are opposed to it, because it will rectify a 
very plausible error. Even though it will not accomplish what 
we may think it will accomplish, it is in that direction. The 
farmers themselves, the great organization known as the Na- 
tional Grange, have realized this and are themselves asking 
that the provision be added so as to remove any doubt. As far 
as I know, with very few exceptions those who have studied 
this sort of farm relief agree that some provision of the kind 
ought to be put into the bill. 

It is with that idea and the hope that I may be in a small 
way constructive in trying to put the measure in as good shape 
as may be, regardless of whether in the end we vote it in or 
out, that I offer the amendment. I believe, therefore, that all 
those who agree with me on this particular proposition, whether 
they favor the debenture plan or whether they are opposed to 
it, will concede that the amendment improves the debenture 
plan. It removes one cause of danger. I hope that it may have 
the support of practically everybody, as I am inclined to think it 
possibly will. I do not want to delay the vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to yield the floor. 
Senator want to ask me a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I wanted to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it intended by the Senator’s amendment to 
put this scale of debenture in operation at these reduced rates 
before the debenture plan is tried at all? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. I do not believe that would be the 
effect of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator contemplate by his amend- 
ment that the board, before ever having tried out the plan at all, 
will meet and determine whether or not there is to be this 
excess production and then put these rates in effect? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. GEORGE. Or does the Senator contemplate the scaling 
down of the debenture rate after the plan has been put in 
operation? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the object. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to bring back to the Senator’s atten- 
tion the same question that I asked the other day. His amend- 
ment simply provides and makes it mandatory on the board that 


Does the 
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if the board, prior to the beginning of the crop year, finds that 
the production of any debenturable agricultural commodity dur- 
ing such year will exceed the average annual production of 
such debenturable agricultural commodity for the preceding five 
years, then these reduced debenture rates or scales shall go into 
effect. I approve the Senator's idea, I agree with it and think 
it ought to be incorporated in the bill, but would it not be better 
and more effectively carry out the Senator’s idea to provide 
that when the board finds that during any year the production 
has exceeded the 5-year average, then for the succeeding year 
the reduced scale of rates shall become effective? 

Mr. NORRIS. If I understand the Senator, I would not want 
to make it obligatory or put anything in the law that would 
make it obligatory for the decreases to continue. It should 
operate only during the year-in which the board would put it 
into operation after they had made that kind of estimate. Of 
course, I may not get the Senator’s idea, but if I understand 
it, he means that the board would put it in operation and it 
would continue in operation indefinitely. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no, 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator’s idea is undoubtedly correct, 
but inasmuch as the board may put the debenture plan in oper- 
ation or may withhold it altogether, there is not the same 
danger of incurring overproduction as in a bill that would con- 
template the debenture policy as a permanent p'an. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. GEORGE. Therefore I ask the Senator if his amend- 
ment contemplated a situation in which the board, without ever 
having put the debenture plan into effect, would meet and de- 
termine what the production would be for the year, and the 
Senator said no. Then there can be but one purpose in the 
amendment. I agree to the purpose, but there can be but one, 
and that is to discourage the farmer from overproducing. In 
other words, the Senator wants his law to operate upon their 
conduct? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. The board meets and determines that there 
is about to be an overproduction without regard to any conduct 
upon the part of the farmer except that that overproduction has 
simply come about. My suggestion is that when the debenture 
plan is put into operation and then when we have a production 
exceeding by 20 per cent in the first instance the 5-year general 
average, if the debenture plan be continued at all, let the rates 
be for the next succeeding year as fixed in the Senator’s amend- 
ment, 

I want to say to the Senator that that suggestion has this ad- 
vantage, which is a very material advantage, as every man in 
the South knows. The Senator is going to have a board guess 
in the first instance at the production. There are days and even 
weeks in the course of the production of every cotton crop when 
it would be absolutely impossible for any board to estimate it 
accurately, but upon a given condition they can forecast a pro- 
duction of three million to four million or five million in excess 
of the actual production later on. We have had the experience. 
We do not want the board to be guessing about the production 
of our crop in advance, because we have learned from being 
burned at that fire the disastrous consequence of lodging that 
power in the board. There is not a cotton man from the cotton- 
producing section of the country who would want to see that 
done. 

No one would want that hardship placed on the farmer to 
discourage or control his conduct or action, and therefore I am 
suggesting that when there has actually been an overproduction 
in any year, then for the succeeding year these later rates of 
debentures shall apply. 

That will discourage overproduction during the succeeding 
year. That will operate on the farmer’s conduct. That will 
reach his act, his conduct. But here the Senator proposes to 
make applicable the principle, to which I agree, only when 
there has actually been brought into a state of existence the 
very overproduction which he is seeking to control. 

Mr. NORRIS. How would the Senator accomplish the pur- 
pose he has in mind? 

Mr. GEORGE. By merely changing the Senator’s amend- 
ment so as to make it read this way: 


In order to prevent undue stimulation in the production of any 
debenturable agricultural commodity, whenever the board finds that 
the production of any debenturable agricultural commodity during any 
crop year has exceeded the average annual production of such de- 
benturable agricultural commodity for the preceding five years, it shall 
by proelamation prescribe that during the next succeeding year the 
export debenture rate for such commodity shall be reduced by the per- 
centage hereinafter fixed, 
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Mr. NORRIS. What is the change that is made? I could 
not quite follow the Senator. The first change is made in 
line 4? 

Mr. GEORGE. The first change is made in line 3. I am 
suggesting to the Senator, because I agree to the Senator’s pur- 
pose that the words “prior to the beginning of a crop year” 
be stricken out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the Senator’s change when would this 
proclamation have to be made? Would the time of making it 
be changed under the Senator’s idea? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; not that part of it. I would simply 
strike out in line 3 the words “ prior to the beginning of a crop 
year,” and in line 4 the word “ probable.” 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator strikes out the words “during 
such crop year” in line 5? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; because the reduction under the plan 

I have in mind would apply not to that year but to succeeding 
years, so as to cut down production during the succeeding 
years, 
, Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to this fact? Suppose in the crop year of 1928 the crop 
was well within the law of supply and demand, or it was 
a small crop, and the prices were not satisfactory and the 
debenture was invoked, and so on. That crop will not be dis- 
tributed until the next crop is made; in other words, the 1928 
crop is being distributed right now in 1929, and if the farmers 
are to get any benefit from their 1928 production, it must occur 
during 1929. But if during the spring of 1929 there is a 
prospect, in the opinion of the board, as the Senator has 
written it in his amendment, that 1929 will exceed the 5-year 
average production, then the effect of lowering or withdrawing 
the debenture will affect the crop that was well qualified to 
receive it. The Senator from Georgia is proposing that not 
prior to production, but when it is ascertained that the crop 
produced is beyond or in excess of the average production, 
then the board shall make the reduction in the debenture. 

Mr. NORRIS. The board, in ascertaining whether there is 
going to be an excess production or not, must not be called 
upon to act before they will have some opportunity to judge 
what the crop is going to be. 

As stated by the Senator from Georgia the other day, one of 
the important things is the acreage. That could be ascertained 
well in advance, but something else may happen. It often 
happens that a large acreage produces a smaller crop than a 
much smaller acreage, the yield being dependent upon many 
conditions that can not be foretold at the time the crop is 
put into the ground. In the case of wheat, for instance, the 
crop may be ruined a short time before it becomes ripe and 
ready to be harvested; it may be destroyed, or a great per- 
centage of it may be destroyed, in January or in February, 
on account of unfavorable weather conditions. So the board, 
in order to make an intelligent estimate, would have to wait 
as long as it could in order to give the necessary notice before 
the harvesting of the crops. 

The Senator from Georgia, if I understand him, would not 
have an estimate made until there had been an actual year’s 
production. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, no, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Nebraska does correctly 
understand me that far; but, further than that, the board 
would not make an estimate until there had been an actual pro- 
duction ; and when the production changed the decreased deben- 
ture, the sliding scale would not become operative when the 
farmer needed assistance most, but it would become operative 
upon the next succeeding crop, of which the farmer would have 
full knowledge and could regulate his conduct accordingly. 
That is the plan. 

Mr. NORRIS. The effect of it would really be to postpone 
the operation of the decrease for a year. 

Mr. GEORGE. For the next year, not in the year in which 
the overproduction occurred. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there is a good deal of merit in what 
the Senator desires to do. However, I should not like to ask 
that this matter be delayed, but should like to make this sug- 
gestion to the Senator: Suppose we vote on the pending amend- 
ment; and if it shall be put in the bill, we shall then have 
ample time to study it. I should be very glad to go over it 
with the Senator from Georgia and with other Senators who 
are interested in it. If we find that we can improve the amend- 
ment, I think there will be no difficulty, if the debenture plan 
remains in the bill, to have the vote reconsidered and make the 
change later. I only suggest that in the interest of expedition. 
The chairman of the committee has been very patient in letting 
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~ go along a good while, and I do not want to ask for more 
delay. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Nebraska is merely asking 
that the Senate assent to the principle involved in his amend- 
ment, and not to the text? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am only trying to get the principle 
adopted, anyway? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McoNARY. The purpose of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce] is perfectly evident, namely, that if there shall be 
an overproduction in one year the reduced debenture shall not 
apply in that year but shall apply the next year as a penalty 
for the overproduction the year before; in a word, that is the 
theory of the suggestion which is made by the Senator from 
Georgia. I think the Senator will concede that statement to be 
correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I would not put it in that form. 

Mr. McNARY. But it would operate in that form, though 
probably my statement is a little broad; that is what it really 
means. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
alty.” 

Mr. McNARY. I understand. 

Mr. GEORGE. My proposition is that there should be a 
reduction of the debenture. The only purpose I have in mind 
is not to deprive the producer of the benefit of the debenture 
plan, if it is to be put in operation, during the year when he . 
most needs it; and, second, that when he has overproduced, 
and that has been ascertained as a matter of fact, the sliding 
debenture shall become effective upon the next crop. The 
farmer will then have notice and can regulate his production. 

Mr. McNARY. I perfectly understand the position of the 
Senator. If there shall be an overproduction this year, the 
Senator does not want the lowering of the debenture to apply 
to the crop that is planted and is in process of maturing. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. McNARY. What the Senator does want—I repeat the 
word—is a penalty which applies next year to the overproduc- 
tion of the preceding season. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has correctly expressed my idea. 

Mr. McNARY. If I might express my own view, I think it 
is probably an improvement over the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I also am inclined to think so. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to make this further observation: I 
am very strongly of the opinion that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, if adopted, would very much improve the 
debenture plan, and I hope that it will be supported on the 
floor by sufficient votes to write it into the plan. 

I take the view that when a Senator is considering a pro- 
posal, whether he is opposed to it or whether he approves it, it 
becomes his duty as a legislator to improve the plan, because if 
the debenture shall be written into the statute we want it in 
the very best form. I am against the debenture plan, as I 
stated a few days ago, but I shall vote for every amendment 
which is calculated to simplify it and to improve it. Conse- 
quently, I am in favor of the plan suggested in the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska; and I rather believe, 
upon a few moments’ reflection, that it will be improved by the 
suggestion which has been made by the Senator from Georgia. 

If I may, I desire, in conclusion, to make the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska that he accept the modification of his 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia in this form; 
and then, when the amendment shall be reached in the Senate, 
after the measure shall have left the Committee of the Whole, 
it may be amplified or improved or modified. 

Mr. NORRIS. That might be the best course to pursue; the 
result would be practically the same; but the only thing which 
makes me hesitate is that the suggestion is a new one to me; 
there are a good many Senators with whom I have talked for 
several weeks in regard to the matter, and I would rather con- 
sult some of them before I consent to the amendment. I 
myself also should like to consider it a little more. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will pardon me, I was about 
to accede to his request that the principle embraced in the 


I was simply objecting to the word “ pen- 
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Senator’s amendment go into the bill, because I am sure the 
Senator upon reflection and after study will accept the sug- 
gestion which I have made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would rather have it that way. 

Mr. GEORGE. If that suggestion shall meet with approval, 
then we can perfect the amendment later. 

Mr. McNARY. That is perfectly agreeable, so far as I am 
concerned. If the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from 
Georgia would like to have until to-morrow to conclude a con- 


ference on the subject, I should be very glad to ask that the | 


amendment go over until to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
Mr. NORRIS. 
Committee is tied up with a matter that takes practically all 


of my time and it is necessary for me to be there, and until we | 
dispose of the matter which is pending there I am going to have | 
So I should rather let it go the other way if | 


very little time. 
that is agreeable to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 
consideration of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before I conclude I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a letter, not particularly regarding the debenture plan 
but on the general subject of farm relief. I wish to explain to 
the Senate who is the writer of the letter. It is written by 
Mr. William Hirth. All those who have been working with the 
Agricultural Committee to bring about farm relief will remem- 
ber him as one of the foremost advocates of farm relief and one 
of the most able of those representing a large number of farm- 
ers who has ever appeared before the Agricultural Committee. 
He himself is a farmer and is likewise the editor of the Mis- 
souri Farmer, one of the greatest farm journals in the United 
States. I ask that, as a part of my remarks, his letter may be 


Yes. 


printed in the Recorp at this point. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
The letter is as follows: 
COLUMBIA, Mo., April 22, 1929, 
Hon. Grorce W. Nonruis, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Knowing first hand the deep interest you have 
always taken in agriculture, I can surmise your disappointment, not to 
say disgust, over the so-called farm relief bill which has been introduced 
in the House, and which supposedly reflects the wishes of the White 
House. And yet under all the circumstances, what else was to be 
expected? 

I have read with a sense of compelling curiosity the President’s mes- 
sage. After having declared in his speech of acceptance that the farm 
question is the “ most urgent economic problem before the Nation,” I 
was curious to see what specific advice and leadership he would offer 
in a premise so admittedly grave—and after reading his message, all I 


have to say on this score is that if he was right in his speech of accept- | 


ance, then he has evidently come to the conclusion since that time that, 
after all, the farm question is not so “urgent” that it can not be 
safely turned over to a “ great instrumentality ” 
dim and distant future may or may not find a remedy. 

At the outset 
have been “unduly depressed by congested marketing at the harvest,” 
or by the “ occasional climatic surpluses,” etc. The first suggestion is 
correct, and this is true, because, burdened with pressing debts, the 
farmer is forced to sell at harvest time, nor is there any provision in 
the House bill that promises dependable relief from this malady. As 
to the suggestion that the farmer suffers from “ occasional climatic sur- 
pluses,” this is a puzzling statement—certainly there is nothing “ occa- 
sional” or “climatic”’ about our surplus wheat, cotton, pork, etc. On 
the contrary these surpluses come as regularly as the sun and moon 
move in their courses, and they constitute a veritable millstone about 
the neck of the American farmer, and it was to solve this gigantic 
problem that for seven long, weary years the farm leaders of the country 
have labored as no set of men ever labored before. It may be true that 
agriculture is suffering from a “ multitude of causes,” but cure this one 
big problem, and the rest will soon adjust themselves. 

Also the President suggests that the farmer is suffering from high 
railway rates, and this is true—and while I hold no brief for the rail- 


“ 


roads, but why not also mention the high price of steel, aluminum, and | 


a hundred other items that enter into the farmers costs of production? 
As to the suggestion that relief can be obtained through the improve- 
ment of waterway transportation, perhaps this is possible, but the chief 
trouble about it is that most of the farmers now living will have 
embarked with the Silent Mariner long ere this worthy dream can be 
realized. 

Next the President says that some of the farmers’ troubles can be 
cured through a “readjustment of the tariff”; but what of the tariff 
on wheat and other surplus commodities which, under existing condi- 
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I wish to say to the Senator that the Judiciary | 


Then we can proceed to the | 


which some time in the | 


the President says in his message that farm prices | 
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tions, is as meaningless as the number of spots on the sun? In any 
case, why go gunning for jack rabbits when a snarling grizzly stands 
Squarely in our path? Furthermore, in these premises I desire to 
observe that from past experience when Congress begins to take a 
friendly interest in the tariff it is wise for the average farmer to begin 
hunting a cyclone cellar. 

As to the suggestion that we should create a “ great instrumentality ” 
that will “transfer the agricultural question from the field of politics 
into the realm of economics,’ I realize that this is “a consummation 
devotely to be wished” in certain quarters, but as to whether such an 
acrobatic performance is possible the future alone can tell, although 
we ought to be able to get a rather accurate line on it in the next con- 
gressional election. 

Without giving any reason for the faith that is in him, the President 
next says that “ there should be no fee or tax imposed upon the farmer,” 
and this terse statement accomplishes two very important things—first, 
it smacks of “ protecting” the farmer against a possible legislative 
outrage, and, secondly, it gives the high sign to the “ faithful” in the 


| fewest possible words, and it is safe to assume that the said “ faithful ” 


will not be “too d— dumb” to understand. Perhaps it sounds the 
death knell to the much-discussed equalization fee, whose sole purpose 
was, on the one hand, to make the tariff effective on surplus farm com- 
modities in our domestic markets, while on the other hand it sought to 
protect the Federal Treasury from loss—it was a device conceived in 
clean hearts to the end that the farmer might free himself from the 
millstone of the surplus which is chained to his neck, and this without 
a penny of subsidy from the Government. 

Next, the President avers with equal terseness that “no governmental 
agency should engage in the buying and selling and price fixing of 
products, for such courses can only lead to bureaucracy and domina- 
tion,” and the indictment against “ price fixing” has a familiar sound. 
Meanwhile, agriculture is bordering on the brink of almost complete 
collapse, because the price the farmer receives is below his actual pro- 
duction costs; and if it would be unholy for a “ governmental agency” 
to aid the farmer in these premises by direct and practical means, then 
why would it not be equally unholy to accomplish the same thing indi- 
rectly through so-called “ stabilization corporations”? Apparently in 
times gone by it was perfectly proper for Congress to fix prices for in- 
dustry through the tariff, for the railroads through the Esch-Cummins 
Act, and for labor through the Adamson law, and in these premises, as 


| the farmer thinks of the special favors which have been granted to 
| others, and which have very greatly increased his own burdens, he 


might fittingly repeat the pitiful plea of Shylock, “ When you tickle us, 
do we not laugh? When you prick us, do we not bleed?” 

Finally, the President finds refuge in the declaration that ‘‘we must 
make a start,” and never did so few words dispose of a more momentous 
and gigantic responsibility. Surely if the agricultural question is the 
“most urgent economic problem before the Nation,” then we should do 
something more than merely “make a start” toward its solution, for 
out here in the mighty Corn Belt are hundreds of thousands of as hard- 
working and intelligent farmers as ever lived, who are struggling des- 
perately to keep their homes from being sold at the courthouse door ; 
and in passing it is pertinent to remark that they are the same farm- 
ers who responded so whole-heartedly to Mr. Hoover’s slogan, “ Food 
will win the war,” when the guns of Hindenberg were thundering on 
the French frontiers, and they toiled from the dawn to the enveloping 
shadows of the evening to the end that there might be food and raiment 
in plenty, and they did it without any assurance of “10 per cent plus.” 

In this connection I have read with interest a recent statement by 
David Lawrence in which this well-known analyst says that the Presi- 
dent’s message on farm relief does not present an “exact program ” 
but “rather a set of principles”; also that the President “ would 
clothe the new Federal farm board with broad powers to ‘find a 
remedy’” and that with reference to the proposed stabilization cor- 
porations Mr. Hoover does not outline in detail how they shall help the 
farmer to deal with the surplus and allied problems, again “ leaving 
it to the Federal farm board to work out”; and in all these conclusions 
I cordially agree with Mr. Lawrence—it is painfully true that after 
wandering all around Robin Hood’s barn, Mr, Hoover has failed utterly 
to present an “exact program”; that, on the contrary, he has sought 
refuge in a “set of principles,” not to say glittering generalities. 

Here I also want to say that the President's recent charge that there 
is a “Jack of unity” among the farm organizations as to a relief 
program is wholly unjustified; on the contrary, only recently the three 
major farm organizations of the United States gave out a joint state- 
ment as to the character of bill they desire, and this includes an 
unequivocal demand for a measure that will make the tariff effective in 
the home markets. And to this might be added the recent expression 
of the Corn Belt committee, which speaks for more than a million 
organized farmers, and which was even more emphatic. It can truly be 
said that never before have the Nation’s great farm organizations been 
as united as they are with reference to this matter. 

And now I desire to make certain comments on H. R. 1, and if I 
omit a similar comment on the Senate bill, it is because it has not yet 
reached me. At the outset I want to observe that the phrase “so that 
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the industry of agriculture will be placed on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries * should be stricken from this measure—and I say 
this because this phrase belongs to the hallowed though ill-fated past 
and because it has no place in the buck-passing provisions that follow. 

The bill starts out by saying that the chairman of the proposed 
Federal farm board “shall serve at the pleasure of the President,” and 
I am wondering why a similar sword of Damocles was not suspended 
over the heads of the chairmen of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 

Next, it is said that the board shall “ encourage the organization, im- 
provement in methods, and development of effective cooperative associa- 
tions,” and also to “extend the membership of cooperative associations 
by educating the producers,” and thus the door is opened wide to a 
swarm of future Government “ organizers”’ who can very easily become 
as thick as the flies of old Egypt. I think I am a fairly good friend of 
cooperation, but if this bill passes I trust these provisions may be 
stricken from it, for if there are those who fear bureaucracy and domi- 
nation, here is where it will find its initial roosting place. Assured of 
a fair price, farmers will work out their own organization problems 
without intermeddling or dictation from a new brood of governmental 
employees. In fact, they will hotly resent such interference. 

Next, the board is instructed to “investigate overproduction” and 
to “prevent” it, and considering that floods, drouths, and sunshine 
enter into the equation, it is, to say the least, a rather large order. 
Furthermore, if we are to assure an ample supply of such commodities 
as bread and pork to our own people, is not a reasonable degree of over- 
production both inevitable and desirable? 

In the next breath the board is admonished to expand our foreign 
markets, and thus upon second thought the production of surpluses is 
evidently not considered altogether undesirable; and yet how can the 
board hope to expand our foreign markets so long as we maintain a 
Chinese wall through the tariff which makes a liberal exchange of com- 
modities with the outer world practically impossible? 

Next I come to the loan provisions, and at this distance it would seem 
to me that certain of our hard-pressed cooperative leaders have been 
“led up into a high mountain,” and evidently when they got back 
to Pennsylvania Avenue they were able to remark to each other that 
“it is an ill wind that blows no good.” As’ I recall it, the late and 
unlamented Fess bill offered the cooperatives of the country a treasury 
swag of $300,000,000, and I say “swag” because the collateral provi- 
sions were so liberal that an old white mule could have gotten by at 
his face value, while under this new proposal he could not be hocked 
for more than 80 per cent of his alleged value. Therefore if we were 
going to allow the great surplus question to be sidetracked, and to 
compromise for a “mess of pottage,” it would have been wiser if 
we had accepted the Fess bill in the first place. In saying this I do 
not mean to imply that legitimate loans to bona fide cooperatives will 
not fill a long-felt and extremely vital need, but in my opinion they 
should be obtained through an expansion of the intermediate credit 
banks which are already supplying certain kinds of agricultural credit, 
and which could very easily have been broadened to occupy this field. 
This provision reflects frantic zeal to provide “grist” for a new mill 
that is desperately seeking means to justify its existence, and to appease 
the wrath of the long-suffering farmer. 

As to the proposed “ stabilization corporations,” on the one hand 
they are met with the admonition to “avoid losses,’ and to “ secure 
profits,” while on the other hand they are instructed not to withhold 
commodities from the market, “resulting in distress to domestic con- 
sumers ’’—and whatever their fate may be in the first premise, certainly 
there will be no occasion for the consumers of the country to lie awake 
at night in the latter premise for a good many moons to come. 

Frankly, H. R. 1 represents a tortured and awkward effort to create 
a “great instrumentality” that is turned adrift upon an uncharted 
sea, and that is chiefly designed to enable certain gentlemen to say that 
they have “kept their campaign pledges"’—it is the greatest “ buck- 


passing" performance in the history of Congress, and as such it will | 


not fool a single thinking farmer in the Nation. I have just glanced 


over the report of the committee on this bill, and it completely ignores | 


the tariff as the big factor in a genuine farm relief bill—from beginning 
to end it substitutes fulsome oratory for concrete performance. 


Broadly speaking, the farmers of this country are carrying their full 
share of the burdens of the Fordney-McCumber act, and other similar 
special legislation ad infinitum, including the generous wage scales of | 


labor. In other words, our farmers are doing business in the most 
hand the price of their wheat, 
is fixed in the free-trade markets as determined in the four corners of 
the earth, and the only way under high heaven that this tragic and 
impossible situation can be brought to an end is to make the tariff 
effective in the home markets—and to assume that H. 
effort worthy the name in this respect is an insult to the intelligence 
of the American farmer. And as proof positive of this statement, are 
not the proposed “ stabilization corporations" admonished to “ avoid 


losses,” when to make the tariff effective on wheat alone is almost | 
certain to involve a loss of $75,000,000 or $100,000,000 before the | 
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present year is out? In this connection, if our present splendid wheat 
prospect materializes into a generous harvest, it is not at all unlikely 
that we will experience the lowest wheat price in several years, and 
I say this because of the world’s present surplus stocks, and if this 
situation should develop, I wonder what the proposed “ great instru- 
mentality ” will do about it? 

What the great farm depression has meant to the farmers of the 
United States can be found in the fact that our farm debt has in- 
creased from $4,500,000,000 to more than $14,000,000,000, while on 
top of this farm property of one kind and another has depreciated in 
the almost inconceivable sum of $20,000,000,000. Or, if a still more 
tragic illustration is desired, it can be found in the fact that while 
farmers still constitute 25 per cent of our population, they have been 
receiving less than 8 per cent of our yearly national income—and lastly, 
I desire to remind you that literally tens of thousands of hard-working 
farmers have already lost their homes, while approximately 5,000 erst- 
while prosperous rural banks are silent and closed, Verily it is an 
economic tragedy without precedent in the world’s history, and he who 
assumes to deal with it must needs be frank and sincere to the uttcer- 
most or assume a responsibility that is nothing short of frightful. It 
is an issue which affects the very existence of 30,000,000 people who 
have from time immemorial served the Nation faithfully, and who ask 
only for common justice, who ask that they shall be assured of their 
share of human happiness, and that others shall “do unto them as they 
would be done by "—it is an issue which can not be unloaded upon a 
“great instrumentality,’ it must be met and met fairly and squarely, 
or it will tear down the pillars of the temple in the impending crash 
which comes nearer with the rising and setting of each day’s sun. 

Already business conditions are “tightening,” and this because of 
the farmers’ constantly diminishing buying power. In the meantime, as 
farm workers are being driven off the farm to our industrial centers, 
unemployment is increasing—on the one hand is the unending war to 
displace man power in our factories through new devices and inventions, 
while on the other hand the great caravan from the farm to the city 
moves steadily forward, and thus it is apparent that the tragedy of 
agriculture will soon be followed by a tragedy little less far-reaching to 
our workingmen. And all because for some mysterious reason we tem- 
porize and sidestep our responsibilities with reference to what is indeed 
and in truth the “ most urgent economic problem before the Nation.” 

As I was about to conclude this comment my attention has been at- 
tracted to the President's letter to Senator McNary, and I desire to sub- 
mit certain hurried observations in this connection: While in the past 
I have as vigorously as I knew how supported the McNary-Haugen bill 
as against the so-called “debenture plan,” 1 do not agree with the 
President that this plan is “a complete departure from the principles 
already debated during the campaign.” As a matter of fact, Mr. Hoover 
was extremely hazy during the campaign as to his exact farm-relief 
program, and especially so in contrast to the frank and vigorous man- 
ner in which his distinguished opponent met this-question. Hewever, 
the President’s sponsors during the campaign let it be understood from 
a thousand stumps that in the event of his election the surplus question 
would be met fairly and squarely, and that by some process the tariff 
would be made effective in the home markets—they would not have 
dared to do otherwise, and I here and now predict that those who sup- 
port the House gesture as it now stands will face the wrath of téns 
of thousands of Corn Belt farmers in the next election. 

The President suggests that the debenture plan would constitute a 
“ gigantic gift” from the Government to certain dealers, manufacturers, 
and speculators, but why not assume Congress will so safeguard this 
provision that it will really land in the farmers’ pocket. And if the 
combined wisdom of Congress should fail in this endeavor, then why not 
leave it to the “ great instrumentality ” which is about to be created? 

In the next breath, however, the President insists that if the pro- 
posed export bounty should find its way into the farmer's pocket, that 
then it would immediately stimulate him into a greater era of over- 
production, and this philosophy is interesting for several reasons—first, 
because it proceeds upon the theory that farmers are not capable of 
using a fair degree of common sense; and secondly, if Mr. Hoover is 
really correct in this assumption, then should not all relief legislation 
be abandoned? For if the proposed “ stabilization corporations ” should 
by any chance increase the price of wheat, cotton, or pork, will not 
this, Mr. Hoover, likewise stimulate a greater degree of 
overproduction? As one follows the President's argument on this score 
to its logical end, one is forced to the conclusion that any substantial 
farm prices will prove a “ disaster” to the farmer, and 
that, therefore, he might as’well make up his mind to “ root hog or die” 
as matters now stand. 

There are other interesting statements in the President's letter which 
for lack of time I shall not discuss. Speaking specifically, however, 
with reference to his deep solicitude lest the proposed debenture plan 
“bring disaster to the American farmer,” I desire to assure him that 
out here in the Corn Belt our farmers are already in the midst of so 


according to 


| much disaster that they are in an extremely reckless frame of mind ; they 


will try anything not merely once but thrice, and should the worst 
come to the worst they will be joyfully willing to let the tail go with 
the hide. 
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That the debenture plan has the whiskers of a real blown-in-the- 
bottle subsidy may be true, and thus if its precipitation does nothing 
more than to cause Mr. Hoover to take a second look at the equalization 
fee it will have served a most benign purpose. Meanwhile I con- 
gratulate those members of the Senate Committee on Agriculture who 
have had the courage to precipitate a discussion which is certain to 
lay bare before the farmers of the Nation the legislative farce which 
apparently is about to be enacted in the House, and which means that 
the agricultural question will flare up more fiercely in the next congres- 
siona! election than ever before. 

If in the foregoing I have spoken with a degree of frankness, it is 
because my hair has grown gray in the farm movement and because I 
happen to be the official head of a cooperative organization which 
directs more than 700 units and which does a yearly business of approxi- 
mately $150,000,000. Also as a farm-paper publisher and as one of 
the most extensive livestock producers in this State I do not believe 
that it will be charged that I lack first-hand information upon this 
subject. With high regard and good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM Hiern. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I 
am now ready for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, so far as I am advised, no 
other Member of the Senate desires to proceed this afternoon, 
and, if it is agreeable to the leader on the majority side, I 
shall move a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
from Oregon that I have an amendment to propose to the farm 
relief bill to which the possibility is there will be no objection. 
We might dispose of that before we take a recess and expedite 
the pending legislation to that extent. 

Mr. McNARY. I would prefer to take a recess at this time 
and discuss the Senator’s amendment to-morrow. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was going to suggest that what I intend to 
propose has already been adopted as the policy of Congress 
with respect to another project. It is a very simple proposal ; 
it goes to the question of the rate of interest. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN Why should we now take a recess until to- 
morrow? It is only half past 4 o’clock; we could run until 
5.30 o'clock and have another hour. 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator that I promised 
at 4 o'clock to-day to meet a delegation of dairymen who want to 
have considered a proposed amendment to the pending bill. 
It is an important question, and the dairy industry is a very 
large one. I can not be at my office and in the Senate Chamber 
at the same time. So in the interest of the agricultural situ- 
ation I believe it best to recess now and let the bill go over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to give notice that I shall undertake 
to get my resolution up on to-morrow. 


PRINTING OF “ POINTS OF HISTORIC INTEREST IN THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL” 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon withhold his motion for a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. From the Committee on Printing I re- 
port back favorably without amendment Senate Resolution 45. 
It is very brief, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration, 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 45) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Moses on April 29, 1929, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That 5,000 copies of Senate Docpment No, 228, Seventieth 
Congress, second session, entitled “ Points of Historical Interest in the 
National Capital,” be printed for the use of the Senate Document Room. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I renew the motion that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes 
yp. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
May 1, 1929, at 12 o'clock meridian, 
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SENATE 
Wepnespay, May 1, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 29, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill No. 1 is before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tenrpore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roil, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Goff 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Gould 
Blease Greene 
Borah Hale 
Bratton Harris 
Brookhart Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Burton Hatfield 
Capper Hawes 
Caraway Hayden 
Connally Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Deneen Johnson 
Dill Jones 
Kean 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 

‘ Keyes Sheppard 
Fletcher King Shortridge 

Mr. SCHALL. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuipsteAp] is still in the 
hospital. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. SwAnson] is necessarily detained upon 
official business. He has a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. LHighty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WATSON. For what purpose? 

Mr. HEFLIN. For the purpose of addressing the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Not at this particular time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very weil, Mr. President. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 56) to 
provide funds for the eradication, control, and prevention of 
the spread of the Mediterranean fruit fly, and it was thereupon 
signed by the President pro tenrpore. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions of Butchers Local Union No. 115, Sausage Makers Local 
Union No. 203, and Post Office Clerks Local Union No. 2, of San 
Francisco, Calif., favoring a reduction of 50 per cent in the 
Federal tax on earned incomes, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH presented numerous petitions and letters 
and telegrams in the nature of petitions signed by 235 citizens 
of the State of California, praying for the repeal of the national- 
origins provision of the immigration act and the retention of 
immigration quotas based on 2 per cent of the 1890 census, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented petitions and papers in the nature 
of petitions from members of Blenda Lodge, No. 11, Order of 
Vasa, of Bridgeport; the John Ericsson Republican League of 
Connecticut; Three Crown Lodge, No. 38, Order of Vasa, of 
Stamford; Linne Lodge, No. 14, Order of Vasa, of Middletown; 
the Vega Benefit Society, of New Britain; the First Swedish 
Hundredmen’s Society, of Bridgeport; the Scandinavian Fra- 
ternity of America, Park City Lodge, No. 182, District No. 9, of 
Bridgeport ; the Cromwell Hall, of Cromwell; the Swedish Con- 
gregational Churches of Bristol and Plainville; Diana Lodge, 
No. 6, Order of Vasa, of New Haven; Svea Lodge, No. 24, Order 
of Vasa, of Naugatuck; the Augustana Brotherhood of Salem 
Lutheran Church, of Naugatuck; Gota Lejon, Lodge No. 19, 
Order of Vasa, of Waterbury; the Swedish Congregational 
Church of Middletown; members of the American Legion and 


Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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Auxiligry of Hartford; and sundry citizens of New Britain, 
Hartford, Bridgeport, New Haven, Fairfield, South Norwalk, 
Georgetown, Bristol, Hamden, East Woodstock, Ansonia, Wal- 
lingford, and Meriden, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for the repeal of the national-origins provision of existing immi- 
gration law, which were referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


House Concurrent Resolution 17 


A concurrent resolution relative to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence-ocean 
waterway 

Whereas the development of the international waterway between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean by way of the St. Lawrence River 
is an international problem of extreme importance to the State of 
Michigan and is now awaiting a satisfactory arrangement between the 
United States and the Canadian Government; and 

Whereas the joint commission of Canadian and United States civil 
engineers has determined that the construction of said Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence-ocean waterway, with the necessary locks and dams, and 
its development of water power is the only practical way of connecting 
the Great Lakes with the ocean so that ocean-going vessels may reach 
the several harbors on the Great Lakes from Chicago at the south end 
of Lake Michigan to Duluth at the extreme west end of Lake Superior ; 
and 

Whereas the construction of this waterway is of tremendous impor- 
tance to the State of Michigan and also to a vast territory of the United 
States containing more than one-third of the total population of this 
country and the commerce of such entire territory, thus securing lower 
freight rates to the markets of the entire world; and 

Whereas the final determination of the construction of said waterway 
project now rests with the Nationa] Government of the United States 
and the Canadian Government, and subject to final ratification by the 
Canadian Parliament and the United States Senate; and 

Whereas certain tariff regulations and adjustments may be required 
to bring favorable consideration and action in regard to said project 
between the high contracting authorities of these two Governments: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of Michigan (the Senate 
concurring), That we most earnestly request the United States Govern- 
ment to use all legitimate means for the purpose of reaching an early 
agreement with the Canadian authorities to bring about the construc- 
tion of said Great Lakes-St. Lawrence-ocean waterway connecting the 
Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, President of the United States, and to Senators JAMES CoUZENS 
and ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, urging their earnest and effective support 
and cooperation to the end that the decision in regard to this important 
and necessary public improvement may reach an early and favorable 
conclusion. 

Passed the house April 9. 

Passed the senate April 11. 

Frep R. MING, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Mytes F. Gray, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. JONES presented a memorial of the City Council of the 
City of Seattle, Wash., which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration and ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

Resolution No. 10042 


Be it resolved by the City Council of the City of Seattie, That the 
following memorial be addressed to the President of the United Siates 
and the Congress thereof: 

“To the President and Congress of the United States: 

“The City Council of the City of Seattle, State of Washington, re 
spectfully invites your attention to the recent arrival at this port of 
several vessels bringing passengers from the Philippine Islands, among 
whom were a considerable number who were afflicted with spinal 
meningitis, tuberculosis, and other communicable diseases. 

“The city of Seattle expects to do its part in protecting its citizens 
and the country at large from this disease, but it is believed here that 
the situation is so serious as to deserve the attention of the National 
Government, and this body respectfully urges that either by statute or 
by administrative order such regulations be put in effect as will reduce, 
as far as possible, the danger from this source to this city and to the 
Nation, 

“Your petitioners, furthermore, regard the present occasion as an 
opportune one for directing attention to the desirability of restricting 
immigration of Filipinos to continental United States. Such immigra- 
tion is undoubtedly encouraged by those who seek to profit.thereby and 
is attaining such proportions as to call for restriction. The Filipinos 
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do not perform any service in this country which can not be performed 
better by Americans, and their effect on American life is not beneficial 
from a moral point of view. Their arrival in large numbers is intro- 
ducing an element of population which is undesirable and which eventu- 
ally is certain to create friction. 

“We therefore urge that the immigration laws be so amended or that 
such regulations be put in effect as will limit, if not completely termi- 
nate, the immigration of natives of the’ Philippines to this country for 
purposes of permanent residence: Be it further 

“ Resolved, That the city comptroller and ex officio city clerk be, and 
is directed, to forthwith forward a certified copy of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress, and to each 
Senator and Member of the House of Representatives from this State.” 

Passed the city council the 15th day of April, 1929, and signed by me 
in open session in authentication of its passage this 15th day of April, 
1929. 

JoHN E. CARROLL, 
President of the City Council, 
Filed the 15th day of April, 1929. 
H. W. CARROLL, 
City Comptroller and Ex Officio City Clerk, 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 891) to authorize the appointment of Lillian 
Schaeufele, quartermaster clerk, as warrant officer, United 
States Army, and retirement as such (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 892) to extend the time for the refunding of cer- 
tain taxes erroneously collected under the acts of June 13, 
1898, and October 22, 1914; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 893) granting an increase of pension to Drusella 
Dodge (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 894) granting an increase of pension to Catharine 
C. Huff (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 895) for the relief of Emanuel Lieberman; and 

A bill (S. 896) to pay the Pioneer Steamship Co. the sum of 
$3,100.50, money paid as duty for repairs in foreign ports; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 897) to amend section 23 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

A bill (S. 898) granting an increase of pension to Bridget 
Hagerty (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 899) authorizing the Treasurer of the United 
States to refund to the Farmers’ Grain Co., of Omaha, Nebr., in- 
come taxes illegally paid to the United States Treasurer; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 900) for the relief of Albert Thurber; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 901) for the relief of Harry C. Hall; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A biil (S. 902) to amend section 8 of the food and drugs act, 
approved June 30, 1906, as amended ; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 903) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
Phillips (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 904) granting an increase of pension to George 
Milams (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 905) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca E. 
Parsons (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 906) for the relief of Elma Schneider; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 907) for the relief of Marmaduke H. Floyd; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 908) to amend an act entitled “An act for the regu- 
lation of radio communications, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 23, 1927; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 909) to amend the United States cotton futures act, 
of August 11, 1916, as amended, to provide for the prevention 
and removal of obstructions and burdens upon interstate com- 
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merce in cotton by further regulating transactions on cotton- 
futures exchanges, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
. Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 910) for the relief of J. R. Collie and Eleanor Y. 
Collie; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 911) granting a pension to Nancy Elizabeth Paul; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request) : 

A bill (S. 912) to make an award of $10,000 and grant a pen- 
sion to Michael A. Donaldson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 913) for the relicf of James W. Harrison; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 914) to standardize bales of cotton and requiring 
sale of cotton by the true net weight of bale; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

WORLD HIGHWAY COMMISSION 

Mr. HEFLIN. By request I introduce a joint resolution and 
ask that the accompanying letter may be printed in the Rrecorp 
and referred with it to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 26) authorizing the President 
to appoint a world highway commission was read twice by its 
title and, with the accompanying letter, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The letter was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, and it is 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1929. 

My Dear SENATOR HEFLIN: For some years I have called attention 
to the feasibility of connecting the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 
with world highways. 

With increasing activity we are developing good roads in this coun- 
try and now have such an appreciation of their value that we should 
wish to extend their usefulness around the world. 

Among the more than 1,000 international, national, State, and 
county good roads conventions held under the auspices of the National 
Good Roads Association there have been many in Alabama which you 
have attended and addressed, evidencing your deep interest in and 
rendering invaluable service to this great cause. 

As I have been president for more than 20 years of this national 
association, which has been one of the greatest agencies engaged in 
the promotion of good roads in this country, I feel at liberty to invite 
the cooperation of Congress in an effort to secure a more universal recog- 
nition and development of intercontinental highways connecting North, 
Central, and South America, by the way of Canada and Alaska, with Asia, 
Europe, and Africa, a great creative work in the interest of civilization 
and mankind. 

With these ends in view I have prepared the accompanying joint 
resolution providing for a world highway commission, and commend it 
to the attention of Congress and to all whom it may concern. 

Most sincerely, 
ARTHUR CHARLES JACKSON, 
President National Good Roads Association, President 
International Good Roads and Automobile Association. 


AMENDMENTS TO FARM RELIEF BILL 
Mr. BLAIne, Mr. Capper, and Mr. Steck each submitted an 
amendment, and Mr. McNary and Mr. RANSDELL each submitted 
two amendments, intended to be proposed by them severally to 
Senate bill 1, the farm relief bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—-MARTHA HANSEN 
On motion of Mr. JoNnEs, it was 
Ordercd, That the papers filed with the bill S. 4742, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first entitled “A bill granting a pension to Martha 
Hansen,” be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 


session, 


EXTERMINATION OF MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the Florida 
Times-Union entitled “ Federal Government Action Appreciated.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ACTION APPRECIATED 

Prompt and exceedingly helpful action taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the matter of providing funds with which to conduct the 
fight for the extermination of the Mediterranean fruit fly is most 
gratifying, and especially to the people of Florida, whose citrus-fruit 
industry is threatened so very seriously, along with other fruit, and 
vegetable products, also. 
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Without delay, and after learning of the great menace that threatens 
the fruit and vegetable industries of Florida and other States, Presi- 
dent Hoover sent to Congress a special message advising that $4,250,000 
be set aside, out of the unexpended balance remaining in the pink boll 
weevil extermination fund, appropriated a year ago, for use in the 
fruit fly extermination fight that now is being waged most vigorously 
in this State. Director of the Budget Lord readily agreed to this 
division of immediately available funds, following prompt and positive 
action previously taken by the United States Agricultural Department, 
on the initiative of Secretary Hyde. Thus, the various departments 
of the Government are coordinating their efforts, in cooperation with 
officials in Florida, for making this fight against the destructive fruit 
fly as efliclent as possible. 

The almost instant action that has been taken by Federal officials, 
and by Congress, in the providing of this large sum of money, with 
which to finance the fruit-fly extermination work, indicates official 
appreciation of the great danger that threatens through this pest 
invasion of this country. The Department of Agriculture indicates 
the enormity of the extermination work to be undertaken when it says: 

“The intensity of the infestation indicates that it will be neces- 
sary immediately to determine fully and accurately the area infested; 
to destroy all fruit in the infested area; to clean up infested groves, 
involving the spraying of the trees to poison the adult flies, and the 
destruction of pupe in the soil; to trace shipments of fruits which 
have been made from the infested areas; to determine whether the 
pest has been distributed to distant points by means of infested fruits; 
in view of the uncertainty of the extent of spread within the State 
to provide for the inspection and certification of all fruits and of all 
host vegetables moving out of the citrus industry of the State, to 
prohibit the movement of culls from all portions of the State—in 
other words, to limit shipments to graded and boxed fruit moving in 
refrigerated cars.” 

It is quite possible that the public in general, including even a con- 
siderable number of fruit and vegetable growers, do not fully appreciate 
the seriousness of this latest menace to the several industries that are 
threatened with enormous losses. Consequently it is in order to repeat 
what the Department of Agriculture says with reference to the ravages 
that the Mediterranean fruit fly has wrought in foreign countries, as 
follows : 

“The Mediterranean fruit fly occurs in many tropical and subtropical 
countries where it causes enormous damage by its attacks on a very 
wide variety of hosts—both fruits and vegetables—represented by such 
important commercial crops as oranges, grapefruit, plums, peaches, 
grapes, melons, squash, beans, etc.; in addition to these important 
crops, it also attacks guavas, mangoes, certain cherries, and many other 
tropical and subtropical] fruits and vegetables grown in varying quanti- 
ties in Florida and other parts of the United States. This pest injures 
the fruit or vegetable only and does not attack the plant. The eggs are 
deposited by the adult within the host fruit or vegetable hatching into 
maggots which feed on the pulp until full grown. This pest breeds with 
enormous rapidity, a single female depositing upward of 600 eggs, and 
in warm weather there may be a new generation every month, or even 
oftener. In Hawaii from 15 to 16 generations occur yearly. This 
fecundity makes possible within a single season the entire destruction 
of the crop.” 

Following the promulgation of this and other important information 
relative to this important matter, the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture has let it be known that a strict quarantine will be established, pro- 
hibiting the movement of infected fruit and vegetables out of Florida for 
so long as the fruit fly menace exists. This quarantine will be as fair 
and as unembarrassing as possible, but that it will be enforced by all 
the power of the Federal Government is without question. How seri- 
ously this will affect the fruit and vegetable industry in Florida is im- 
possible of estimation, but that it will not be light can be surmised. 

Therefore, the proper thing to do is to give whole-hearted support to 
all the work that is being done, and that will be done, for ridding the 
State of this pest as thoroughly and as quickly as possible. Unless this 
is done there is no telling how long Florida and other States in which 
the fly makes its appearance may continue to suffer, 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
Mr. WHEELER. 


Mr. President, I desire to ask insertion in 
the Recorp of an editorial appearing in the Greensboro Daily 
News, of North Carolina, entitled “ Would Throw Light.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 
The editorial is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


WOULD THROW LIGHT 

Senator WHEELER bases his plans for a resolution seeking a senatorial 
investigation of labor conditions in southern textile mills on the idea 
that since mill owners have obtained protection from Congress, and are 
now asking for more, it is in order to inquire whether they have passed 
on the benefits to their workers. The same inquiry, of course, could be 
directed to other industries, including some of those which have received 
much greater favors from Congress than the textile industry; and that 
sort of argument is likely to be used against the Wheeler resolution, if 
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introduced. In addition, Senator Ov#rMAN is reported to believe that 
a senatorial investigation is not warranted by conditions, and that all 
such investigations are expensive and of doubtful value. The last is 
a curious comment, in view of the revelations in some other Wheeler 
inquiries. 

No doubt other arguments can be arrayed against the idea. 

We doubt, however, if all of them combined could outweigh the fact 
that a senatorial investigation is one of the most illuminating devices 
the country possesses. It may have its objections and it undoubtedly 
can cause annoyance, especially among those who do not wish to be 
placed in front of it. What it would reveal in the southern textile 
industry we do not know and naturally do not undertake to say. But 
the events of recent weeks have been sufficient to suggest that not 
everything that might be of value to a large section of the country 
undergoing in recent years a remarkable process of industrialization 
is any too clear to those who live in the very heart of that section, not 
to speak of the remainder of the country. Only yesterday, for instance, 
it was published that wage figures submitted by a former Member of 
Congress are sharply challenged. 

A senatorial investigation would perhaps reveal something of pleasant 
aspect, something of unpleasant. The point is that it would throw light 
where often no light exists now. 


CHILD-WELFARE GIFT BY SENATOR COUZENS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an article appearing in the New 
York World of April 21, 1929, and in other papers throughout 
the country relating to the gift of $10,000,000 by the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] in behalf of child wel- 
fare. I would particularly like to have it appear in the Recorp 
of to-day’s proceedings, May 1 being especially devoted to child 
welfare. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

TEN MILLION DOLLAR FUND TO CHILD WELFARE GIVEN BY CoUZENS— 
Trust TO PROMOTE HEALTH, HAPPINESS, AND DEVELOPMENT IN MICHI- 
GAN AND ELSEWHERE—$700,000 WiLL BH SPENT ANNUALLY FOR 25 
YEARS—SCOPE OF FOUNDATION BoarD—COVERS MENTAL HYGIENE AND 
RECREATIONAL PROBLEMS 


(Special Dispatch to The World) 


Detroit, April 20.—Creation of a trust fund of $10,000,000 by United 
States Senator JAMES CovuzENs “to be used to promote the health, wel- 
fare, happiness, and development of the children of Michigan, primarily, 
and elsewhere in the world,” was announced to-day. 

The trustee corporation administering it and headed by Dr. Hugo 
Freund, the Senator’s personal physician, will be known as the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan, and a clause in the trust instrument stipulates 
that the principal and income must be disbursed entirely inside of 25 
years. 

This will mean an annual disbursement of $700,000. The instrument 
also provides that where expenditures in any fiscal year fall below this 
amount the unexpended portion must be spent the succeeding year. 

Doctor Freund in a statement says it is too early to describe all the 
lines of activity contemplated, but adds: 

* Senator Couzmens for several years has been thinking intensively on 
this subject, endeavoring to devise a method whereby a sum of money 
might be utilized in 25 years and at the same time make it possible that 
its wise expenditure have an enduring influence. In this he has suc- 
ceeded in a notable manner. His previous generous contributions have 
demonstrated his intense interest in sick children. 

“Now, with his love for and faith in childhood, he is setting aside 
$10,000,000, a gift for the benefit of all children of the State of Michi- 
gan and elsewhere in the world where social, physical, educational, and 
moral betterment may be accomplished. Senator Couzens recognizes 
the potentialities of healthy and contented childhood. He glorifies the 
possibilities for good citizenship that are latent in every boy and girl. 
The objectives of this foundation will therefore be broad in their scope, 
though limited solely to the problems and diseases of childhood. 


FOR HYGIBNE AND CLINICS 


“It is too early to state all the lines of activity that are contem- 
plated. Mental hygiene and child guidance clinics will be encouraged ; 
vocational and educational problems will receive attention; plans for 
properly supervised group recreation will be assisted; dietetic, hygienic, 
nutritional, and other subjects bearing upon the health of children will 
be investigated whenever and wherever the indication for their study 
occurs. 

“There are opportunities for more adequate programs for children, 
particularly in the rural districts. It is quite apparent that much sick- 
ness, suffering, and retarded development result from the lack of proper 
care of the teeth of children, and we know that one of the first things 
he would like to see done is a movement in Michigan along these lines. 


The Senator feels that children physically handicapped should receive 
early consideration. 


Witheut objection, it is so 
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“For the present no research in the pure sciences will be attempted. 
Nor will any edifice be erected to serve as a center for the many activi- 
ties. This fund is for the purpose of assisting and developing those 
agencies and institutions that are already established, or creating new 
projects for the welfare of children and supplementing the work already 
begun in well-established organizations, 

“It may be definitely and emphatically stated that the foundation 
will not concern itself with individual relief nor with scholarships. 
These are amply provided by many private and State agencies. Assist- 
ance to groups and their problems will be primarily stressed.” 

In the trust instrument Senator Couzens lays special emphasis on 
President Hoover's proclamation, signed March 25, directing attention 
to May 1 as child-health day, and characterized it as an excellent op- 
portunity to “bring about a nation-wide understanding of the funda- 
mental significance of chiidhood health.” 

Mr. Couzens is said to have evinced first interest in some sort of a 
foundation plan as early as 1919. It was about that time that he sold 
his holdings in the Ford Motor Co. for around $30,000,000. Almost 
immediately he talked over with close friends his desire to create some 
sort of fund similar to the one now announced. 

Regarding the stipulation that all the money be spent in 25 years, 
Arthur J. Lacy, the Senator’s attorney, explained : 

“ Senator Couzens is opposed to holding a large fund of this kind in 
perpetuity. He wants the coming generation of children to get the 
entire benefit and prepare itself to assume a similar responsibility to the 
succeeding generation. He desires to aid personally in making this fund 
do as much good as possible and to see the result. 

“The purpose is not to set up a great new enterprise with expensive 
overhead that may duplicate work already being done by other organ- 
ized charities. While the fund will be expended in 25 years, it will be 
for lasting purposes, so that the benefits will be perpetual.” 


LAW ENFORCEMENT—ADDRESS BY JAMES P. M’GOVERN 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered March 23, 1929, by 
James P. McGovern, general counsel of the Industrial Alcohol 
Institute, before the Federal and State Law Enforcement 
League at Mobile, Ala., entitled “ Practical Cooperation in Law 
Enforcement.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


PRACTICAL COOPERATION IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Federal and State Law Enforcement 
League, ladies and gentlemen: The hardiest rhetorical perennial known 
to the flower garden of the politician is the disputatio probibitionis, 
commonly called wet and dry argument. There is no time within the 
memory of any excepting the octogenarian when it was not possible to 
start a heated controversy anywhere by a declaration of adherence to 
one side or the other of this question. 

It seems that there must always be in our country some one vital 
issue that dominates popular thought. Now it seems to be the grave 
problem of law enforcement. I do not mean to imply that we are not 
confronted with other serious situations, but, in my opinion, none of 
them will overshadow in public consciousness the task of bringing about 
respect for duly constituted authority. In that behalf an essential 
distinction must be made between matters of political and economic 
expediency, such as tariff or farm relief, which may be discussed in 
terms of financial welfare, of individual comfort, and purely moral 
issues that assume a deeper significance. The colonial patriot did not 
ask whether he would make more money or have greater luxuries in a 
free and independent America than he could expect under the Georges, 
and every milestone in the progress of this country since Cornwallis 
surrendered at Yorktown is eloquent with the lesson that in time of 
real stress our people have been ever ready to sacrifice material welfare 
in their response to what they believed to be the call of national destiny. 

It is also characteristic that consideration of these moral issues, 
these deep-seated problems of social philosophy, develops from some 
immediate practical matter. That is, the concrete, if it is sufficiently 
important, is quickly absorbed in the abstract question of right or 
wrong. Our colonial predecessors passed gradually but inexorably from 
a discussion of the immediate proposition of paying taxes to the funda- 
mental of national independence. To-day the matter of prohibition is 
being reduced to the elemental thought of law enforcement. 

In his inaugural address President Hoover said: 

“The most malign of all these dangers to-day is disregard and dis- 
obedience of law. Crime is increasing. Confidence in rigid and speedy 
justice is decreasing, I am not prepared to believe that this indicates 
any decay in the moral fiber of the American people. I am not prepared 
to believe that it indicates an impotence of the Federal Government to 
enforce its laws. * * * Rigid and expeditious justice is the first 
safeguard of freedom, the basis of all ordered liberty, the vital force 
of progress.” 

As your activities are principally directed toward strict enforce- 
ment of what is known as prohibition law, it is but proper to emphasize 


Without objection, it is so 
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the fact that the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution was adopted 
simply because a vast majority of citizens was finally convinced that 
there was something inherently wrong in the beverage liquor traffic. 
The basic consideration which prompted its approval was not, “Is it 
wise?” but “Is it right?” 

History teaches that the formal decision seldom ends a complicated 
question where there has been any considerable division of opinion. In 
many cases years elapsed before the solution was finally clarified and 
accepted with all its consequences by the various parties concerned. 
Need we therefore be surprised that the ratification of the eighteenth 
amendment did not at once abolish all the evils legislated against, or 
should we be discouraged because our entire population has not yet 
accommodated itself to prohibition and adjusted life to its various 
implications? Had this happened, a miracle would have been per- 
formed; this is not an age of miracles. 

It will be interesting to observe the course of another sort of prohi- 
bition in a foreign country. The dictator of Turkey a short time ago 
issued an edict forbidding the use of veils to hide the faces of the 
women and the fez to cover the heads of the men. Let us not smile at 
this! These garments are but outward symbols of what the present 
leaders of Turkish thought consider an outworn civilization ; acceptance 
of, or resistance to, such a regulation of personal adornment may 
measure the progress of what amounts to a new nation toward modern 
ideas. Unless I am greatly mistaken, even a decade from now some 
of the middle-aged Ottoman women will slip furtively out of their homes 
peering with affrighted eyes over the covering veil and behold many a 
grizzled Turk who, rather than wear the hated European hat, will 
either go bareheaded or cling defiantly to his fez. It would not be 
surprising if even in the year of our Lord 1940, some wicked trader 
in the bazaar will reach under the folds of his voluminous robe and 
draw forth a package, showing it to his prospective customer with the 
assurance that it is a fez of the finest wool that ever grew on the back 
of an Angora and is still contained in the original wrapper. Habits of 
centuries are not easily abandoned either here or elsewhere. 

My attitude is not merely that of the average law-abiding citizen, 
since my duties as general counsel of the Industrial Alcohol Institute, 
the members of which are vitally interested in the permissive features 
of the Volstead law, bring me into close contact with the administration 
of that statute. Perhaps I may lay claim to being in an uniquely 
favorable position for intelligent objective observation of the working 
out of this “ noble experiment,” 

Theoretically, it is no more my business than that of other citizens 
whether people drink intoxicating liquor or not, provided they do not 


involve industrial alcohol in lawless operations; practically, it is very 


much my concern. My clients are substantial business men who realize 
that no lastingly profitable enterprise can be built up on lines that run 
counter to the policies of the Government. They know that as long as 
there is widespread use of alcoholic beverages the basic chemical, alcohol, 
will be more or less under suspicion, the target of restrictive regulatory 
measures. Salvation for the industrial-alcohol industry lies in hearty 
cooperation with the Government in the execution of the law. One way 
to effectuate this necessary team work is for me to speak frankly to you. 

It is with not a little amazement that I note the lack of cooperation 
on the part of avowed friends of prohibition law enforcement in one 
essential particular. Every servant of the public functions best when he 
knows that he has the whole-hearted sympathy of his people back of him. 
Babe Ruth bats more home runs as the result of laudatory press notices ; 
the gridiron player carries the ball farther when the grandstands break 
out in cheers; the actor reads his lines better when the audience ap- 
plauds ; the soldier fights more valiantly when the home folks approve. 
All this may indicate a weakness, but it is a human weakness and must 
be taken into account. Now, answer frankly: How much encourage- 
ment has the Federal Prohibition Bureau received? To what extent 
have you gone out of your way to tell the world that those in charge 
of prohibition law enforcement are doing a good job against great odds? 
There have been numerous energetic attacks by the enemies of prohi- 
bition, who have shouted that enforcement is a farce, infringing on our 
liberties without accomplishing results. The CONGRESSIONAL RecorD is 
full of speeches of that tenor, vibrating with passion, pouring out scath- 
ing sarcasm, heaping up vituperative ridicule. True, there have been 
replies a plenty—replies telling what a splendid thing prohibition is 
and detailing the terrors of demon rum—but how many specific lauda- 
tions have there been of the great army of field workers, of the Prohi- 
bition Commissioner, of the Secretary of the Treasury, and of the Presi- 
dent himself, who, in the last analysis, is responsible for the execution 
of all Federal law? How much personal encouragement have you given 
to those who are engaged in the most difficult task in our Government? 
In fact, have not some of those who should have known better sapped 
the strength of those devoted servants of the public by captious criticism 
instead of upholding their hands with real help? Have not many been 
inclined to accept the dictum of the “ wets” that there has been no 
real progress toward enforcement? Why is there such timidity in dis- 
puting this assertion when so much can be said to the contrary? 

This spirit of carping criticism is perhaps best exemplified by the 
much-advertised Durant offer of a prize of $25,000 “to make the 
eighteenth amendment effective.” It is difficult to characterize the 
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effrontery of this contemptuous proposal to tell the Government how 
to proceed in an undertaking that has been under close scrutiny for 
over eight years. It indicates either a desire for self-advertising with 
careless indifference to the welfare of the Government, or a dense 
ignorance as to what has been really accomplished. To me it is 
astonishing that reputable men and women lent their names to this 
project as judges. It is significant that there was no one in the final 
jury of award who was informed on the subject. Had there been any 
knowledge of prohibition problems represented on the committee that 
decided such contest, we surely would not have witnessed the spectacle 
of a man procuring a prize for detailing, as a guide for future action, 
plans that had been adopted and almost entirely carried out several 
years ago. 

It may be presumptuous for me to try to tell the “dry” forces what 
they have accomplished. However, I promised to be frank, and you 
seem to be in need of a recital of your own attainments. Please bear 
with me while I tell what you, through your Government, have done 
in the direction of improving law enforcement conditions. 

The eighteenth amendment imposed on the Nation what, to my way 
of thinking, was the most serious problem it has ever faced, not except- 
ing even the waging of war, when it has the support of a united citi- 
zenry. The beverage-liquor business is malum prohibitum, not malum 
in se. Prohibition interfered with vested interests. It compelled 
citizens to change life-long habits. Its violation became a sporting 
proposition, a humorous game of hide and seek with the Government, 
Supplying illicit liquor brought great profits. 

How has the Government performed? It has set up an effective 
organization. It has stopped—and I say this advisedly—the diversion 
ef legally manufactured industrial alcohol; Rum Row is gone, and the 
border problem is being tackled. Two years ago about 14,000,000 gallons 
of contraband liquor were smuggled in. Last year it was but a third 
of that amount, and the Prohibition Commissioner states with con- 
fidence that it will be far less this year. Illicit distilling, to be sure, 
continues to be source of major trouble, but this has always been so. 
President Washington had to mobilize troops in the whisky rebellion 
of 1779; for a century there has been a steady war with moonshiners, 
entailing bloody encounters. Does anyone believe that this situation 
can be corrected by a referendum? No law can be completely enforced. 
Thieves steal; murderers slay; slanderers lie; vandals despoil; yet we 
concede that the Government meets with fair success in controlling 
such crimes, Why, then, do we expect 100 per cent enforcement of 
prohibition, and cavil at anything less than perfection? Law enforce- 
ment is a relative matter, and must be viewed with common sense. 

Generally speaking, the record of the Prohibition Bureau in enforcing 
the eighteenth amendment is surprisingly good. To what extent have 
the friends of prohibition acquainted themselves with the facts? 
Was the Commissioner of Prohibition not justified when he rather 
plaintively remarked at Yale University on February 20 last, “ Prohi- 
bition as a national policy is not, in my judgment, in nearly as much 
danger from bad people as it is from good people who are unin- 
formed” ? 

The unwarranted criticism of the efforts of our Government is 
apparently coming to a head at the present time in the proposal that 
the Prohibition Bureau be taken out of the Treasury Department and 
transferred to the Department of Justice. This suggestion naturally 
leads one to examine the records of those two agencies of the Govern- 
ment in their past efforts at enforcement. You all know that the 
problem of executing the Volstead Act is a dual one. The offender 
must be caught; then he must be brought to justice. Which department 
has the better record? During the past year Senator Tyson, of 
Tennessee, delivered a manly and illuminating speech in Congress on 
this subject. I quote the following: 

“ Knowing of the great dissatisfaction throughout the country with 
the way in which the prohibition laws were being enforced, and be- 
lieving that it was largely due to the fact that the Prohibition Unit 
was in the Treasury Department, and that the law would be better 
enforced in the Department of Justice, I had a bill prepared at the 
beginning of the session to transfer the Prohibition Unit to the Depart- 
ment of Justice ; but after the bill was prepared I made an investigation 
of the effect of it. 

“TI saw Mr. Doran, the Commissioner of Prohibition, and many other 
men in his department, and also the heads of the Anti-Saloon League; 
and they convinced me that it would be a mistake to transfer the 
Prohibition Unit from the Treasury Department, owing to the fact 
that the Coast Guard, the customs, the issuance of permits for alcohol, 
and the collection of revenue for liquor manufactured were all under 
the Treasury Department and if a change were made there would be 
less coordination and cooperation than there is now; and so I dropped 
the matter. 

“The Prohibition Unit has been newly organized under the new law. 
It has its own head, who appoints his principal subordinates. The em- 
ployees are under civil service; and if the head of the Treasury 
Department will let us supply him with sufficient funds, and if he will 
then work out a program for the proper and efficient expenditure of 
these funds, I think we will have made a long step toward the enforce- 
ment of the law. 
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“T believe all will admit that the present law, under which the 
Prohibition Unit is now operating, is the best we have had; and the 
two men at the head of the department, Assistant Treasurer Lowman 
and Commissioner Doran, I believe, are sympathetic with the law and 
want to see it enforced,” 

The Senator then inserts a report on the record of both the Treasury 
Department and the Department of Justice. I shall not attempt to 
give you all the figures, which cover a number of pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD. He summarizes his statistics as follows: 

“There were 77,799 cases brought before the district courts of the 
United States, and of that number 58,813 were convictions.” 

All this in the course of one year ended June 30, 1928. Surely, both 
the number of cases and the ratio of convictions reflect credit on the 
Treasury Department. Consider the obverse side. Senator Tyson con- 
tinues : 

“The average fine was $120 and the average jail sentence imposed 
was 34.4 days. The per cent of convictions receiving jail sentences was 
28.5. There were 54,325 who pleaded guilty and a total of 7,072 trials 
by jury, of which 4,350 were found guilty and 2,722 were acquitted. 
None received jail sentences except those tried by jury. 

“It will be observed that the number of cases tried by jury is less 
than 10 per cent. 

“TI have been informed that in some of the districts the docket is so 
crowded that the lawbreakers largely control the fines that can be given 
them by refusing to plead guilty if the fine is too large.e * * * 

“Tt is said that the reason for these low fines and small jail sentences 
was because of the fact that a compromise had to be made with the 
criminal in order to get the accused to plead guilty and thereby avoid 
jury trials. If jury trials had been demanded, thousands of cases would 
continue to accumulate upon the docket, the witnesses would disappear, 
and the accused would give bond and never be brought to trial. 

“Mr. President, it is a deplorable condition when a criminal can go 
into a court and almost dictate his own sentence owing to the crowded 
condition of the docket.” 

It will be obvious from these figures and from other statistics cited by 
Senator Tyson that the real difficulty in enforcement is not in the 
executive side, and that what is required is so to strengthen the facili- 
ties of the Department of Justice that it can keep abreast of the cases 
prepared for it by the Bureau of Prohibition. To accomplish this result 
further legislation is not required. Under existing law the Department 
of Justice, if it receives the necessary appropriations, can increase its 
efficiency to any extent necessary. Section 38 of the national prohibi- 
tion act reads as follows: 

“The commissioner (now Prohibition Commissioner) and the Attorney 
General of the United States are hereby respectively authorized to ap- 
point and employ such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere and to purchase such supplies 
and equipment as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act * * *.” 

It may be news to you that the scheme to transfer prohibition 
enforcement to the Department of Justice originated with Representa- 
tive John Philip Hill, of Maryland, a “ wet” leader in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, and was contained in his bill known as H. R. 5220, intro- 
duced in that session, and subsequently reintroduced as H. R. 8112. 
This project was bitterly fought by all the organized “dry” forces, 
whose spokesman was the late Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel and 
legislative superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League. In 1924, when 
testifying before a Senate committee considering the reorganization of 
executive departments, Mr. Wheeler said: 

“The proposal which has been made to transfer the entire subject 
of prohibition enforcement to the Department of Justice, or all except 
that which relates to the collection of revenue, is impracticable 
* * * The natural function of the Department of Justice is the 
prosecution of crimes after they have been investigated and detected 
by the officers within the various departments charged with the en- 
forcement of the different penal laws of the United States. As Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
liquor prosecutions, has said in a public address, theirs was not the 
evidence-gathering department; it was the department that took the 
evidence after it was gathered and presented it to the courts through 
the district attorneys. 

“* * * The administration of the regulatory provisions of the 


national prohibition act and the detection of violations are so in- 
separably related as not to admit of their division without seriously 
jeopardizing the efficiency of enforcement. 


“To illustrate, the traffic in industrial alcohol and intoxicating 
liquors for nonbeverage purposes is lawful. ‘The great problem in 
prohibition enforcement is to so administer the provisions of the law 
providing for the use of alcohol and liquors for nonbeverage purposes 
under the permit system as to meet all legitimate needs and prevent 
the diversion of such alcohol or liquors to beverage use. The proper 
administration of the permit system is one of the prime factors in the 
enforcement of the national prohibition act. * * *” 

Again, on January 9, 1925, Mr. Wheeler appeared before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary in support of the measure which was 
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eventually enacted creating the present Bureau of Prohibition in the 
Treasury Department. On that occasion he said: 

“Since the question has been raised as to the advisability of trans- 
ferring the whole department to the Justice Department instead of 
having it in a separate bureau in the Treasury Department, we sub- 
mit the following reasons why this should not be done: 

“The proposal to transfer the Prohibition Unit to the Justice De- 
partment revives the reasons which have rejected the plan each time 
it has been presented. Congressman Hill, of Baltimore, introduced 
H. R. 8112 to transfer the Prohibition Unit to the Justice Department 
in the last Congress. The reorganization committee of the House and 
Senate considered it and refused to recommend the transfer. * * * 

“ District attorneys now shirking their duty will not become effec- 
tive prosecutors by transferring the control of the evidence-gathering 
department. District judges who are imposing small fines and refusing 
to use the full power of the law will not become efficient, when their 
inactivity has a greater security. Inefficfent political appointees under 
the same system in another department will not be different. The 
most efficient way to secure effective enforcement is to put the evi- 
dence-gathering department and control of nonbeverage liquor in a 
bureau with a responsible head and the prosecution in a similar depart- 
ment. This is precedented, based on sound policy of government, and 
will secure the maximum of enforcement.” 

I wonder whether the proponents of this transfer realize that they 
are formally proclaiming their belief that prohibition enforcement up to 
the present has been a failure; whether they realize that, by demanding 
a complete change in administration, they are ignoring the splendid 
record that has been established by the Government? 

My associations are largely with extensive business interests, where 
matters of organization are of prime importance. It is the desire of 
the head of every large corporation to make as few changes as possible 
in the routine of business. Such changes are made only when experience 
has shown them to be absolutely essential. It is not two years since 
the enactment of the law establishing the Bureau of Prohibition in 
the Treasury Department. The Civil Service Commission has not even 
had time to qualify completely the bureau personnel under that statute. 
In other words, the bureau is not yet fully functioning. Is there any- 
one rash enough to state that this short period has been a sufficient time 
within which to try out and condemn the efficacy of the existing gov- 
ernmental machinery and justify another radical switch in the modus 
operandi, with its inevitable demoralization of personnel and lost 
motion in making new adjustments? 

To quote Prohibition Commissioner Doran: 

“ Within the Treasury Department enforcement is in the Bureaus of 
Prohibition and Customs, the Coast Guard, and, to some extent, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The Coast Guard operates on the high 
seas to prevent the introduction of illicit liquor into the United States. 
The Bureau of Customs protects the land and water borders of all 
ports of entry. The Bureau of Internal Revenue collects and covers 
into the Treasury all taxes levied on alcohol, spirits, and wines for 
other than beverage purposes. The national prohibition act is tied in, so 
to speak, with the Revised Statutes controlling distilled spirits and 
other liquors, and the tax statutes are a very effective weapon for 
source control. The national prohibition act would be very much 
weakened if it did not have the support of the Revised Statutes im- 
posing taxes and penalties with respect to the manufacture and sale of 
liquor.” 

Obviously the result of a shift of any or all of these infportant agen- 
cies to the Department of Justice would be to weaken instead of 
strengthen cooperation and control. It would be futile to suppose that 
coordination would be made any closer by a mere paper transfer of 
activities, 

If more effective operation of all Federal functions relating te prohi- 
bition law enforcement be possible, it can be accomplished by an Execu- 
tive order without congressional action. To that end the President 
could appoint a coordinating director or executive assistant who would 
particuiarly address himself to every specific activity on the subject in 
all departments and independent agencies. These would of necessity 
include the treaty and consular divisions of the Department of State, 
the immigration border patrol of the Department of Labor, the Bureau 
of Navigation of the Department of Commerce, the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of Agriculture, the Shipping Board, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, as well as the various 
bureaus and services of the Treasury Department and the Department 
of Justice. 

When it comes to cooperation with the Prohibition Bureau, the 
group of merchants whom I represent can lay claim to havimg extended 
as much effective help as any other class of citizens. Some three years 
ago the Bureau of Prohibition tackled earnestly the question of diversion 
of industrial alcohol, which was then a disturbing source of lawlessness. 
Many who did not understand the temper of my clients felt that there 
was indifference to this governmental program. As a matter of fact, 
when it was realized that the department intended to carry out a con- 
structive policy the industrial alcohol manufacturers virtually placed 
their business—their financial existence—in the hands of the bureau. 
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The Commissioner of Prohibition, after a careful study, determined the 
amount of alcohol needed to supply the legitimate scientific and manu- 
facturing demands of the Nation. He then assigned a fair allocation 
of this amount to the various proprietors of registered industrial alcohol 
plants. In making his studies he had full access to the records of the 
distillers. The allotments were eventually settled in friendly confer- 
ence and accepted without a murmur of protest. We can surely point 
with pride to this willingness to subordinate our own personal interests 
to the common weal. 

Furthermore, in an effort to fortify the national prohibition act so 
that more severe penalties would be exacted for the unlawful manipula- 
tion, not only of denatured alcohol but any product whatsoever made 
therefrom, I long ago framed and have since advocated the following 
amendment to the Volstead Act which was unanimously recommended 
by the House Committee on the Judiciary in its report on bill H. R. 
12215, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and am hopeful that it will 
eventually become a part of the law: 

“Any person who without permit shall remove the denaturants from 
any denatured alcohol or denatured rum, or who shall redistill any 
denatured alcohol or denatured rum for beverage purposes, or who for 
beverage purposes shall by any method or process extract any liquor, 
denatured alcohol, or denatured rum from any article in part manufac- 
tured therefrom, or who shall make or sell, or knowingly remove, or 
transport any such intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes made from 
such alcohol or rum, shall be imprisoned not more than 10 years or 
ined not more than $25,000, or both.” 

Such a provision would not only terrify the criminal element seeking 
to “clean” denatured alcohol but would relieve from vexatious and 
unreasonable demands on the part of State and municipal authorities 
the reputable manufacturers of flavoring extracts, toilet articles, proprie- 
tary medicines, ‘“ canned heat,” and other legitimate alcoholic products 
because they are sometimes abused by those of perverted appetites. A 
few prosecutions and convictions under that kind of a law would soon 
put a stop to such forms of lawlessness and degeneracy. 

This desirable spirit of cooperation now existing between the Govern- 
ment and commercial interests should not be endangered by an unwise 
move at this time. We are business men discussing business problems. 
We operate under the permissive provisions of the Volstead Act and 
consider these just as important as are its prohibitory features. The 
Treasury Department is accustomed to handling business questions. It 
looks upon the business man as an equal, even as a partner, in govern- 
mental activities. Differences of opinion are adjudicated in a reason- 
able manner, The Department of Justice is organized not to supervise 
business but to prosecute criminals. Its very nature brings it into con- 
tact primarily with actual or potential lawbreakers. Would it be rea- 
sonable to expect honorable business men who are not conscious of 
wrongdoing to feel happy in appearing before representatives of such 
a department for permission to introduce new, or to alter existing, 
chemical formule? Are we to consult with a Department of Justice 
agent, or a district attorney, as to the proper method for making soap, 
varnish, or pharmaceuticals? Probably all of you know of the “ Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” the official organ of the 
American Chemical Society, embracing 15,000 chemists—scientific and 
industrial. The editor of that periodical, Dr. Harrison E. Howe, is a 
recognized leader of this important group. A scientist of long and 
broad experience, he has served on committees cooperating with Presi- 
dent Hoover when that Executive was Secretary of Commerce. While 
a convinced prohibitionist, Doctor Howe thinks of alcohol in terms of 
chemistry. When the proposal to transfer the Bureau of Prohibition 
to the Department of Justice was revived a few months age he pub- 
lished an editorial (January 10, 1929) from which I quote the following: 

“The fact must be emphasized that laws in respect to prohibition 
cover not only the restriction of beverage liquors but the permission 
for the use of industrial alcohol, and it is difficult to see any relation- 
ship between the activities of a department organized for liquor prose- 
cution and the duty of administering permits for legitimate use of 
alcoho! denatured for industrial purposes. Furthermore, there is still 
a revenue of several millions annually to be collected in taxes on intoxi- 
cating liquors, and this, it is generally admitted, is a function that 
must be retained by the Treasury Department. The work of examina- 
tion, analysis, and approval of denaturing formulas, and the control 
of distilleries, bonded warehouses, and alcohol plants all are absolutely 
unrelated to the activities of the Department of Justice as established 
by Jaw and precedent. 

“In case a transfer of the Bureau of Prohibition should be made, 
many of the activities now properly centered there would certainly 
be left with the Treasury Department, giving rise to a duplicate and 
conflicting personnel and paving the way for buck-passing between one 
group charging dilatory prosecution and enforcement and another 
charging laxity in permission for withdrawals. Under such circum- 
stances enforcement would suffer and costs ultimately borne by the 
taxpayer would be greatly and unjustifiably increased. * * * 

“If those who are dissatisfied with prohibition enforcement could 
but see the wisdom of striving to prevent the shirking of duty on the 
part of district attorneys and local judges who impose small fines and 
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refuse to use the full power of the law, and secure within the respective 
States the activity which is incumbent upon them, something might be 
achieved. To transfer the Bureau of Prohibition from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice would be a distinct setback 
in the program, because to endeavor to combine in one department the 
administration of permissive features with the principal duty of prose- 
cution would constitute a real menace to legitimate industry.” 

The position of the American Chemical Society in opposition to the 
proposed transfer has the support of all other scientific bodies as 
also of every trade organization interested in the industrial use of 
alcohol. Succinetly stated, such a transfer would be a backward step— 
not nine years back to where you were in 1920 but many times nine 
years—for you will have admitted that you are wrong and your 
opponents right when they insist that prohibition has not made head- 
way. Would you not rather put your shoulders to the wheel, help 
the Government, and declare that you recognize faithful and in- 
telligent service such as you have had from officials like Commissioner 
Doran? 

Prohibition does prohibit, not yet entirely, but beyond doubt more 
effectively that it did five or even three years ago. The problem is in 
course of solution. Note the humorous side of it. The “wet” now 
wails that the stuff he gets to-day is inferior, even dangerous. Liquor, 
he says, bas gone from good to bad—is now going from bad to 
worse. Do you sympathize with him in his troubles? Isn't this 
complaint alone a splendid tribute to the effectiveness of enforcement? 
True, you are not content; no upstanding person ever is. On the 
other hand, you have reason to be satisfied with results so far obtained. 
The obligation rests on you to say so and to increase this satisfaction 
by giving your full support to the Government in its further effort. 
Boost ; don’t knock! 

In conclusion, let us take seriously to heart the burning words of 
our Chief Executive when he said in his inaugural address: 

“The worst evil of disregard for some law is that it destroys 
respect for all law. * * * If citizens do not like a law, their 
duty as honest men and women is to discourage its violation; their 
right is openly to work for its repeal.” 

I thank you. 


SENATOR GOFF’S ADDRESS ON EDUCATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, on Sunday evening, March 3, 
1929, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] deliv- 
ered an address on Education before the Bible class of the Ninth 
Street Christian Church, Washington, D. C., which contains so 


much of truth and wisdom on this important subject that I 
believe it should have wide distribution and attention. There 
is, throughout the country, renewed interest in the subject of 
education, particularly in connection with the problems of law 
enforcement and the raising of the economic standards of our 
people. The address of the Senator from West Virginia is an 
important and timely contribution to the discussion of these 
subjects, and I ask, therefore, unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
ordered. 

Senator Gorr spoke as follows: 

Members of the Bible class of the Ninth Street Christian Church, 
ladies, and gentlemen, when the president of your Bible class asked me 
to come and address you this evening on the subject of Education, 
I could not help but think how fitting it was to speak to a religious 
gathering on this most important question. Without education we 
could not understand and study our religion and without religion—a 
firm belief in the work of God as expressed in the Bible—a man’s edu- 
cation is incomplete. Our religion molds our character and teaches us 
the difference between right and wrong, and it is therefore an essential 
part of education, 

I believe in education, and in an education that develops character 
and self-reliance and teaches men to think concentratedly and patiently 
and to know concretely what they want. I believe that education 
should supply mankind with their constants and raise man above him- 
self to a plane where he can objectify the contents of his own mind 
subjectively and understand them. I believe in teaching man to prac- 
tice self-control, to push through the tangle of facts to the truth, over- 
come his prejudices, and cultivate the great faculties of deliberation, 
consideration, and discrimination. I believe that every American citi- 
zen should be taught how to observe, to see clearly, to reason logically, 
to make a rational adjustment of self to the environment, and then 
knowing himself to express his conclusions definitely, simply, under- 
standably, and accurately to others. 

The children in our schools to-day will be the citizens of to-morrow, 
and the kind of citizens they shall be depends upon the education they 
receive in their schools, churches, and homes. They are entitled to be 
studied, to be analyzed, and developed in order that they may bring 
forth the good and suppress the evil in the active strivings of their 
wills. The average child is a slave to his thoughts, ideas, and feelings. 
He lacks originality. He is controlled by inherited tendencies and the 
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suggestions of other minds. He thinks he is what he seems to be, and 
he fails to comprehend that he can be what he desires to be, if he is 
only trained to negative the flimsy thoughts of his brain and put in 
their places directly opposing impressions. Old habits can be eradi- 
cated by creating opposite mental paths, and the traveling over them 
until the line of the greatest becomes the line of the least resistance. 
The man who educates himself, and no one else can, must win a moral 
victory over himself. He must learn to smile at his ideals, dissect 
his prejudices, doubt his convictions, do his best in difficult circum- 
stances, and scrap when necessary his most cherished opinions and 
beliefs. These principles should be taught the Nation, young and old 
alike, as they are the price we pay when we seek the truth and take 
our chances with its eternal laws. 

I believe that our young men and young women should be taught 
the truth and how to assess and to appraise human values and how 
to recognize and measure their relativity. They must be made to appre- 
ciate that they are the heirs of all the ages, living monuments of its 
great characters, and that they can overcome their mental, their moral, 
and their spiritual defects and weaknesses and be what their capacities 
permit if they use their will and determine to fight out the negative 
with the positive by concentrating on the very qualities they yearn 
for with faith and resolution. They are entitled to have healthful and 
elevating ideals, and they should be taught and encouraged to love them 
and to grow to resemble them, that they may take their appropriate 
places in the life of the world. It is a mere truism to say that men and 
women are what the qualities and the degrees of their desires and aims 
lead them to be, and no matter how strong the will few men employ 
it unless their ambitions or their aspirations move them to actions. 

There has never been a period in the history of mankind when think- 
ing, interpreting, comparing and classifying agreements and differences 
were so vitally important as it is to-day. Intelligent thinking—the 
ability to solve new problems—is the end of all education, and every 
other element of the conscious and the subconscious mind is but a con- 
tributing and cooperating means. Thinking is never an easy exercise. 
As a rule people are mentally lazy—they do not like to think. They 
are willing that other people should think and decide for them, and 
then all unconsciously, after swallowing these capsules of wisdom they 
imagine that they themselves are thinking. The student should be 
taught to reject the mere “say so” of others and to do his own think- 
ing. He should be instructed how to marshal and array conflicting 
and opposing facts, opinions, and arguments, and after hearing and con- 
sidering all that others conclude and say do the thing that seems best 


at that particular time and place. No one can do more, and such are 
processes of intelligent choice, the immediate antecedents of impartial 


decision. So many people possess fine minds and fail in their efforts 
because they are lacking in will. They can be poured into any mold 
and keep shape in none. They lack invincible determination, a purpose 
once fixed, and then victory or death. They can be taught the exercise 
of the will, and if they use it they can with only moderate ability 
attain a fair measure of success, Napoleon once said: “The truest 
wisdom is a resolute determination.” He fixed his mind on the goal 
and then went straight to the mark. When informed that the Alps 
were impossible, he replied, “ There shall be no Alps.” In summing up 
his life’s philosophy he said: ‘‘ Impossible is a word to be found only 
in the dictionary of fools.”’ It can in all truth be said of such a mind, 
he perceived, he imagined, he drew his mental image, he operated, and 
he pulled the trigger of action. 

The resolute will is expressed in the scriptural injunction, “ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” That means 
“do it now ’—do it because you would rather not—because, as we all 
know, procrastination is a balky horse. Again, he who hesitates which 
of two disagreeable or opposing things he will do will generally do 
neither. And we all know that the man who reasons and suffers his 
resolutions to be changed by countersuggestions, who fluctuates from 
opinion to opinion, who veers like a weathercock with every breath of 
caprice, can never, and in fact never does, accomplish anything real or 
useful. It is only the man who carries into life that great quality 
which Lucon imputes to Cxesar—nescio virtus statu loco—that ever 
advances to the accomplishment of a lasting good. The student must 
not “day dream.’ Too many people live in a world of dream, where 
they luxuriate, by simply developing the inherited and the acquired 
traits of the race. William James, drawing from the ocean of philos- 
ophy on which he was a master pilot, says: “There is no more con- 
temptible type of human character than the nerveless sentimentalist 
and dreamer who spends his life in a weltering sea of sensibility and 
emotion, and who never does a manly, concrete thing.” Lack of imagi- 
nation and lack of aspiration always develop a negative will, and they 
invariably attract to them lack of decision and lack of continuity. 
These elements are the unmistakable indication of a lack of perseverance, 
which always means the fight is over—it is time to quit. 

It is astonishing and disheartening how many men lack the power 
to hold on. They make a brave fight, and as long as conditions run 
smoothly they advance along, but as soon as friction comes they lose 
heart. They lack endurance for one moment more. They let go—just 
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before the turn of the tide. They fall back discouraged and defeated 


when victory is near. 

Too many people pass through life obsessed with the idea that they 
are victims of circumstances, mere puppets, marionettes, moved here 
and there by forces beyond their control. Such are afilictions of self- 
pity due entirely to an erroneous view of the operations of the human 
mind. Napoleon's famous saying, “Circumstances? I make circum- 
stances,” meant that his was the will of steel, not iron. The iron will 
may break when it meets resistance, but the Damascus steel bends only 
to conquer. 

Life, after all, is nothing more than a crisis in which the secret 
elements of character—the stuff of which we are made—are continu- 
ously leaping to the surface, revealing the coward or the man of 
courage. Put two animals in a cage, and while they will snari and 
growl and show their teeth, and blow at each other, one will blow with 
a difference—an inward shakiness that instantly marks him as the 
“under dog.” No test of battle is needed. Oliver Wendell Holmes ex- 
presses the thought so aptly: “It was no use. The youth was his 
master, and in that deadly Indian hug, in which men wrestle with 
their eye, over in five seconds, but which breaks one of their backs 
and settles the question of prowess and courage.” Obviously, the will 
of youth should be so trained that it can wait its turn in patience 
and always abide its time. You will permit me to repeat and to insist, 
no man has ever failed who has not first admitted it to himself. There 
is a plus and a minus entity in all of us, and whichever is favored in 
the mind becomes dominant in the flesh. It is endurance that counts, 
the will to do everything we undertake to a finish. As Carlyle said: 
“Do the thing that lieth nearest to thee, do the little things well, 
and then you can master the great ones.” It is the man with the 
tenacious grip—the man who never surrenders to his imaginary fears— 
who wins the prizes of life. And our young men and young women 
should therefore be made to realize that all efforts up to the point of 
completion is wasted, unless they achieve their purpose; and that they 
must keep on after they are discouraged, after they are tired, if they 
would win the prizes of life and enjoy the contentment and the peace 
of success. And they must also be made to understand that that 
hurtful, ignorant, and destructive prejudices must be avoided, and, 
if possessed, exterminated. They paralyze effort and undermine con- 
viction. They beget in their assumed superiority and their conceit of 
wisdom, inattention and indifference; and if unrestrained may involve 
those who indulge them in total darkness. The man with a bitter 
prejudice may have eyes and see not, ears and hear not, a mind and 
use it not, and judgments which are always a fog, as bewildering and 
as biased, as they are unjust and untrue. Descartes expressed it in 
a sentence: “A man can more easily burn down his house than rid 
himself of his prejudices.” Obviously, man, in the interplay of his 
motives, must be steadied and balanced by an education that checks 
every impulse for evil and schools every precept to the degree of the 
most judicial impartiality. In this connection an observation of Ruskin 
is most illuminating: “ The more I think of it I find the conclusion more 
impressed upon me that the greatest thing a human soul ever does 
in this world is to see something. Hundreds of people can talk for 
one who can think, but thousands can think for one who can honestly 
see.” 

The students in our institutions to-day must be taught constantly 
and without ceasing to think clearly, distinctly, firmly, and sympa- 
thetically ; and to act charitably, because the man who reasons actuali- 
ties, not possibilities, and who loves humanity will have a truer vision 
and estimate than he who measures his values by theories and rules. 
They must be indoctrinated with the value of veracity, and shown that 
to be of any real worth, they must be known to be sincere and honest. 
A liar is worth nothing to society. He is a broken link in the chain, 
and, because of his reputation always requires assurance ; he is a derelict 
and an unfittable misfit. They must be trained to be industrious, 
studious, capable, and willing; and alway they should be impressed 
with the fact that while learning and wit and the showy qualities 
may attract and distinguish them for the moment, that it is only 
through personality, courage, spotless integrity, and the solid attributes, 
that the coveted and the lasting honors of life are secured. And lest 
we forget—this great and simple precept must be indelibly written on 
the hearts of our citizens—that nothing is more valuable or honorably 
elevating than work. Today too many people the world over believe 
that the sole purpose in obtaining an education is to avoid working 
with their hands. The “ white-collar” job is sought. This is all 
wrong, and if our young men and women have learned that they ean 
control others only to the extent that they can direct and control 
themselves, and that they can succeed only by being what nature in- 
tended them to be, then this confusion and this misplaced assumption 
will be avoided. The world to-day, and no less so these United States, 
needs educated farmers, educated mechanics, educated artisans, educated 
employees, and educated artificers and labgrers in every field of crafts- 
manship and service. And, if there is anyone who feels that the white- 
collar employee is superior to the man who works and who shapes 
deftly, and who constructs efficiently with his hands, then he is en- 
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titled to our unmitigated compassion and pity, because he and such as 
he are suffering with the incurable disease of an inherent and a defective 
mediocrity. It is a great and an assuring thought, that our educational 
system is not chargeable with having created malcontents. Our teachers 
and instructors know that industrial and material resources of the 
Nation are inadequate to absorb all of those who are being turned out 
of our professional schools. And the men and the women who go 
through our schools—be it said to the credit of all—are graciously and 
with gratitude, honestly and loyally taking their places in the active 
life of America, happy in the thought that they have an equal right 
and an equal opportunity to stand on their own feet, and become what 
God intended they should be. And because of this very primal resolve, 
to stand or fall by their own efforts, they are now the dominant figures 
in all lines of endeavor, where men work with head and hands for the 
security of happiness and the betterment of their conditions and advance- 
ment with tranquillity and justice of the American people. 

Too much of our present-day education glorifies the present by per- 
petuating the past. It advocates the acceptance of the dogmas and the 
beliefs of a previous age without due examination and consideration. 
This is reproduction without variation. It is the inhibition of doubt, 
and doubt is the “sin qua non” of all real progress in thought, citizen- 
ship, and enlightened public opinion. It is frequently said that our 
schools are places where there is much teaching and no learning. It 
is also said that there has never been so much savage criticism—that 
one-fourth of our population are going to school and that the remain- 
ing three-fourths are paying the bill. This attitude loses sight of the 
fact that many people can not be educated. They are not interested. 
They are too timid to lose their inherited and their acquired theories. 
They feel when they ought to think, and they think when they ought to 
feel. They are and they belong to the “man on the street.” The 
“man on the street” is a credulous, susceptible creature. He is a 
routine reasoner, and a most inert thinker. He likes to be told what to 
accept and what to reject. He reduces thought to a set of “stock 
phrases,’ and shibboleths and adheres, under all circumstances, to their 
meaning. However, he always insists in imposing such thinking upon 
others. He does not realize that human affairs can not be settled by 
dogmas and cut and dried formulas. He is ever ready, notwithstanding, 
to tell you and me what we can do and what we can not do in those 
matters which affect our conduct, our privacy, and our pursuit of hap- 
piness. He cherishes his own opinions and resents any conclusions 
different from his own. He wants to be pandered to and consulted in 


everything that concerns law, business, and the social and the political 


welfare of others. He never considers consequences in his mad rush 
to vindicate his views and accomplish his purpose. Such self-appointed 
critics imagine that education is nothing, if not enlarged information 
of the same kind which they intuitively possess. Such men are the 
common thinkers, the intellectual drones of the race. Ingersoll once 
said: “That colleges are places where pebbles are polished.” He 
meant that neither “ halls of learning” nor instruction could cure the 
disease of ignorance; that if the pebble has flaws the polish can smooth 
and gloss but never remove the impairment. The public must recog- 
nize that learning is not made to order and bestowed like a gift. It 
eomes only from studious application, painstaking industry, and an 
inherent receptivity for the truth. It comes only to those who turn 
their backs on the shadows and the delusions of the park and who are 
willing to pay the price of the adventure. The pursuit of learning is 
an open road. It has its pitfalls and is beset with dangers. One may 
lose his. faith in the pursuit of it, may expend much time and energy 
and never capture it; or what is worse, never realize that he has 
failed to obtain it. 

We are working through the educational medium toward a happier, a 
more tolerant, and a better-ordered world; and while we are groping 
those who shut their eyes to the light and refuse to examine the basic 
values and ideals of life are subjecting many of us to a mental, moral, 
and spiritual bondage in comparison with which human slavery. emerges 
a blessing in disguise. Our situation does not differ materially from 
that existing elsewhere. The world is suffering from the great danger 
that always accompanies and succeeds war. Morality can not be re- 
moved from national and international affairs without affecting private 
life. What is regarded as right and proper in war will soon come to be 
regarded as right and proper in peace. The maintenance of a double 
standard in morals is just as impossible as the maintenance of a double 
standard in money. By a sort of Greshams law the lower standard will 
drive out the higher or drag it down to its own low level. 

I make reference to these changing conditions not because of the 
increase in juvenile delinquencies but largely because it is from such 
atmospheric surroundings that the school children of the present do 
come and will continue to come. What effect this may all have upon 
the youth of the age is more or less a matter of conjecture, and yet 
statistics are not altogether lacking. In fact, teachers are everywhere, 
with expressive gestures of despair, being importuned to develop moral 
character in their students and to help in the reestablishment of the 
home, which “bas gone askew.” In short, everyone who has investi- 
gated the subject knows that many of the parents of the Nation are 
pleading with our high-school principals to train their sons and their 
daughters in the ways they should go. And since I bave assumed to 
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discuss the duties and the obligations of those who instruct others in 
the promotion of self-improvement, it would be an unpardonable omis- 
sion not to consider and examine somewhat minutely the composition 
and the ingredients of the raw material out of which the State and the 
Nation expect to receive a highly finished product. In the solution of 
any problem we must bring to bear intelligent, common, practical sense ; 
and we must recognize that if the student does not come to the teacher 
with an open, willing, inquiring, and receptive mind, he can take noth- 
ing away. And the teacher will, of course, look into his student as well 
as at him, and ever remember that we develop in others only the quali- 
ties we possess and give forth, and that we capture the attention and 
win regard of others only by bringing out the best in their characters. 
It would be a great saving in time and effort if we could receive our 
mental and moral knowledge in tabloids prepared by some one else, but 
they won't do the work. You can not obtain an education or a character 
through a power of attorney—some one else doing the work. 

Life accepts no deputies coming down the by-roads when it calls the 
roll. It demands that its men and women answer in person—not what 
others have done for them but what they have done and can do for 
themselves. 

That the American bome as an institution is in a state of flux no one 
ean honestly deny. The democracy of the Anglo-Saxon fireside, I regret 
to say, is rapidly becoming a tradition, just as the morality and the 
precepts of social and civil conduct, learned a generation ago at the 
mother’s knee, are now largely obtainable only in nursery rhymes or 
gleanable from the pages of religious poetry. 

We are suffering to-day an eclipse of culture—an orgy of revolt and 
irrationalism. The classics are neither taught nor studied. The Bible 
with its just estimate of life is seldom, if ever, used. This all results 
in a gross ignorance of the intellectual development and the moral 
growth of civilization which at best is but the history of a man’s strug- 
gles in self-restraint. As a great thinker has diagnosed the symptoms: 
“ Civilization is being poisoned by its own waste products, by the human 
material that we protect and so carefully foster.” 

But what are some of the challenging facts? It is stated from seem- 
ingly reliable sources that 80 per cent of all the crimes of to-day, from 
murder to larceny, are committed by persons less than 22 years of age, 
and that the average age of those committing the burglaries with which 
the country is overrun has decreased in the past 10 years from 29 to 
21 years. The most recently gathered statistics bearing on the theft of 
automobiles, amounting to more than $100,000,000, show that the major- 
ity of the thieves are under the age of 18 years. And certainly it is far 
from reassuring to contemplate the pitiful and the shameful fact that 
42 per cent of the unmarried mothers of to-day are school girls averag- 
ing 16 years of age. These conditions, admittedly the pressing problems 
of the hour, are not so surprising and unexpected when we take note of 
the fact that 70 per cent of the young men and the young women of 
the Nation are growing up without any religious instruction whatever. 
A rampant individualism is breaking down the moral fiber of the race, 
destroying respect for parental authority, and removing the old restraint 
of law and order. Ignorant, adolescent selfishness, animalism in its 
rawest stages—I regret to say—is the “cult” of much of the youth of 
to-day. These facts, among others, recently led Doctor McDougal, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Harvard University, to reflect: 

“As I watch the American Nation speeding gaily, with invincible 
optimism down the road to destruction, I seem to be contemplating the 
greatest tragedy in all history.” 

Other races indulging in the forbidden have rotted and disappeared, 
and why not ours? The resources of civilization are not inexhaustible, 
There is only one human remedy—only one way to make civilization 
secure—and that is to resurrect the American home and bring God 
back again into the life of the Nation, because no people can last when 
Judas has an equal voice with Jesus Christ in public affairs. There is 
a surprising tendency, I regret to say, even among the most serious 
minded to treat all religious questions flippantly. Those who should 
stand out and struggle to stem the tide of present-day irreverency are 
weakly and supinely drifting with the stream. Religion does not occupy 
the place it should in our lives. It is evaporating and leaving us flat 
and superstitious. It does not because of our indifference and lack of 
faith attract to the clergy the type of scholar that once occupied our 
pulpits. Religion has ceased to be spiritual with many and has become 
with them largely a “ thing of the mind.” The age, I fear, is beginning 
to see in religion nothing but a mere standardization of human conduct, 
conformable to certain pragmatic and utilitarian rules. It has been 
truly said: “That to have another world in which to live and into 
which some day we shall pass is what is meant by having a religion.” 
And how depressingly true it is: That a civilization with no other 
world in its vision always degenerates into one of carnality—no less 
carnal because it may be highly sophisticated but rather from the very 
fact, more so, as happened in the foppish and the decaying periods of 
Greece and Rome. 

On all sides there is a hue and cry against high-hatism, and I agree, 
but none against low-browism, and I do not agree. Democracy and our 
moral and spiritual yalues slump inversely in proportion as the frivolous 
and the common place are permitted to select and determine the maxims 
and principles requisite to their maintenance. Many of these truths 
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and adages under the interpretations of the press, the movie, and the 
propagandist are disastrously injurious in their effect on the public. 
These agencies are creating a mass, a groove, and not an individual 
mind. And when the occasion requires it, glib and magnificent, if not 
munificent, lies are printed and thrown on the screen as the needs of the 
situation may require and the plaques of rhetoric and the passidns 
of oratory are spread and heard over the land, that he who propagates 
may also do his part. If proof be needed, then compare the standards 
of 50 years ago with those of to-day. The organs of public information 
moved devotedly and cautiously in those days along the higher paths 
of truth, and if their progeny of to-day could be induced to crawl to 
the same altitudes, they, too, would elevate the public taste and aid 
the schools and colleges, as well as the churches, immeasurably in the 
crusade to eliminate and eradicate the sensual, the bestial, and emo- 
tional from the recreations and the pastime pleasures of the age. 

And yet one alternative is transparently clear—that if the cultural 
values of the race are to survive they must be intrusted to the mentally 
and the spiritually superior men and women of every community. If 
turned over to society as a whole they will suffer accordingly, if not 
entirely perish. Men differ inside their heads as much as they do out- 
side, Some men are intelligent and some are illiterate. Some are 
bright, and some are stupid, and the converse does not always hold, 
that the stupid sometimes attain to brightness—although it is notice- 
ably true that the bright frequently become stupid; yes, markedly so. 

Emerson observes in commenting on this fact: “A man passes for 
what he is worth. What he is engraves itself on his face, on his form, 
on his fortune, in letters of light which all men but himself can read. 
Concealment avails nothing—boasting nothing. There is confession in 
the glances of our eyes, in our smiles, in salutations, and in the grasp 
of hands. His sin bedaubs him, mars all his good impressions. Men 
know not why they do not trust him. His vice glosses his eye—demeans 
his cheek, pinches his nose, sets the mark of the beast on the back of 
his head, and writes, ‘O Fool, O Fool,’ on the forehead of a king.” 

And how true are the regrets of Napoleon of St. Helena: “I have 
always moved with the opinion of the masses—not my own—and now 
I live to comprehend and to suffer the consequences.” 

This leads us to a conclusion which I do commend to your serious 
consideration. That there are just two types of people in this world— 
the higher and the lower. It has always been so, and it always will 
be so. That may not be a popular, an encouraging thing to say, but it 
is none the less true. And let me premise this further outstanding 
truth, and I do so with a conviction that comes from experience, and I 
trust accurate observation, that it is not a question of races, it is purely 
a question of men, There are higher and lower white men, and the 
same is true of the black and the yellow men. Life demonstrates these 
differences, and history but confirms them. And I may premise another 
fact equally true and equally within our experience and observation ; 
that the existence and the continuance of our civilization will depend 
ultimately on the extent and the degrees of the cooperative leaven—so 
to speak—of the higher men and the higher women of all races. If 
they stand together, honestly and without pretense to attain a common 
end ; if they combine unselfishly in a spirit of necessary coercion against 
the little men and the little women of all races, their own included ; 
then and only then will the mental, the moral, the religious, and the 
educational culture of the age survive, and man risen above himself, 
man superior to his inherited and his acquired weaknesses, man lured 
from the pack, will move appreciably closer to the realization of that 
one great human desire—peace, love, loyalty, and contentment on earth 
with the spirit of God abiding in the lives of all mankind. 

If this great Republic of ours, in which civilization has found its 
highest expression, shall some day fall and occupy only a page in 
history like the ancient republics of Greece and Rome, it will be because 
of disrespect for law, indifference disintegrating the fundamental rights 
of liberty, and through such indifference failure to enact and enforce 
laws without which there can be neither liberty or security for our 
people. 

We are proud of the glorious past of our country, and we wish for it 
an even more glorious future. A future where, as in the past, rewards 
of industry may be protected and secure, where men shall have the 
opportunity and the incentive to make the best of their lives with the 
knowledge that they have a Government supported by the people pro- 
tecting them in their every right, their right to life, their right to 
property, and their right to the pursuit of happiness. That can only 
be secured through respect for our Government and obedience to its 
laws. 

Constitutions and governments were designed for all the people. No 
man is too poor or too humble to have its protecting care. It can not 
survive if it be a government by and for wealth, labor, or agriculture 
instead of for all the people. A great and primary responsibility rests 
upon the teacher to impart to the student this great truth, and teach 
him his responsibility, when he shall go out into the great world of life, 
to preserve inviolate the basic principles of our popular Government 
embodied in the Constitution. 

The teacher should at every opportunity refute the charge so often 
made, that this is no longer a land of opportunity. He should acquaint 
himself with the beginnings of our men and women who have won great 
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success in life, in industry, finance, business, the professions, and 
politics, for he will find that an overwhelming majority of such have 
climbed the ladder of success from the lowest rung, that they have come 
from our farms and villages; from parents who knew poverty and 
hardship, and that this success achieved has been through character, 
industry, and thrift, and by embracing the opportunities before them. 
The teacher should combat in every way within his power the vicious 
propaganda, that our form of Government is no longer suited to our 
needs and that this is no longer a land of opportunity for the poor boy 
and the domestic girl. 

Let us condemn at every opportunity both the reactionary and 
demagogue, the one who wishes to be let alone so he can plunder the 
people, and the other who stirs up unrest and discontent so that his 
own political fortunes may be advanced, 

Let us beware of men who are constantly preaching the doctrine of 
hate, whether through racial prejudice, intolerance, or other causes. 
That have gone mad before their time. Hate is the curse of the world 
to-day and the cause of its present condition. It is a preachment of 
destruction—a mere gorilla damnation of all orderly government and 
its works. In all we do our efforts should be to unite our people, to 
live together in harmony as Americans, whatever the land of ancestry 
may be. Let us teach our children the truth that America is the best 
land on earth and its people the most prosperous and cultured. While 
not blinding ourselves to the evils which exist and which require 
remedy, let us try to be prophets of good will instead of prophets of 
disaster. The game of life is worth the playing—if we ever remember 
that the struggle is the worthy prize. 

More attention should be given in our schools to the duties of citizen- 
ship. We must teach our young men and women that it is their duty 
to take an active part in public affairs, that they must not only do their 
part in the years to come to improve existing conditions, but they must 
also seek the truth, and finding it must have a natural vision and work 
for the country’s good. 

The value of an educated citizenship can not be measured in money, 
and the educated man and woman, using their talents for the good of 
their country and their fellows, are worth to the public many times 
the cost of their education. We must not stint in doing everything 
necessary for the proper preparation and training of our teachers, nor 
must we be niggardly in the fixing of their salaries. We can do with- 
out many things when economy is necessary, but we can not do without 
education if America is to live. 

America consists of living, breathing men and women, and their 
throbbing hearts are America. What it has been we know. What it 
shall be is for this and future generations to decide. But this I know, 
that if America is to endure there must be faith in God and reliance 
upon Him. It must be a land where law and order reign, where en- 
lightened public opinion shall determine the laws, where the aspirations 
of the people shall not be governed by wealth, appetite, and greed— 
where justice shall prevail, and an ever-increasing realization that we 
are one people, and whether we be rich or poor, leaders of thought or of 
the multitude, the only thing that counts is the way we live. It is 
our obligation to the men who have died for us—our obligation to our 
country to uphold the best traditions of our past and to do what we 
can to make to-morrow better than yesterday and to-day, not for some 
of us, but for all of us. 

The most impressive and elevating occasion I have ever witnessed 
was on the 11th day of November, 1921, at Arlington Cemetery, when 
the body of an unknown soldier was reverently laid to rest. I shall 
never forget; no one privileged to be present will ever forget that day. 
Occurring on the eve of the Conference for the Limitation of Armaments, 
which pointed the way of peace to a war-weary world, there were 
brought together in that. beautiful amphitheater representatives from 
many nations. The turbaned East Indian came face to face with the 
war-bonneted Indian of our own West. Representatives of the five 
most powerful nations of the earth were there. As President Harding 
stood facing that remarkable audience, the significance of the occasion 
filled every heart; its solemnity was apparent in the transcendental 
lines of every face; and all were bound together by one great and 
compelling emotion of gratitude to the many who died in the great 
World War for the cause of righteousness and freedom. The unknown 
soldier. There he lay. We knew not his name, his race, his color, 
or his creed. All we knew was that he died for us. He died for 
America—and as the solemn ceremonies proceeded there arose from 
every heart a prayer that war should be no more; that the sacrifice 
of this man and his comrades, known and unknown, should not be 
in vain. 

This was the unknown soldier of war who died for America; but I 
would couple with his name the unknown patriot who lives for America. 
He lives among us, thank God, to-day, in every part of our land. 
Unknown to the country at large, his name never found in the news- 
papers, except perhaps to record his birth and death, a stranger except 
to his neighbors or his little community, the ntan who lives a life of 
devotion to his country and his God, of service to hig fellow men, is 
a hero no less than he who falls upon the field of battle. Without him 
there can be no security, permanency, or hope for America. With him 
in sufficient numbers the future of our country is assured. 
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I have an abiding confidence in the future of America, because I 
believe that the citizens of to-morrow are being trained to-day in the 
duties of citizenship to a greater degree than ever before; because our 
teachers are better equipped and better prepared than ever before; and 
that in the future, to an even greater degree than in the past, we can 
rely upon the judgment and the patriotism of the American people to 
solve every problem for the public welfare. 

Great social and economic problems confront us; sometimes dark 
clouds gather round about us, and the social excrescences, the poisons 
of the criminally defective, and the sensually unfit may beat upon us; 
at times the banner may seem blurred—but the word “ Constitution” 
is always legible in letters of red, and with a patriotic and educated 
citizenship we shall weather every storm, and the future of America 
shall be ever more glorious than its past. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] if the Special Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation is going to report at this session; and if it 
is not, when may we expect such a report? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the report is already prepared 
and I think it is about completed now. Just as soon as it is 
completed the committee will order its publication. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 


INTERFERENCE WITH SENATOR HEFLIN’S RIGHTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is 
before the Senate, and the Senator from Indiana is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 
Mr. WATSON. Not to make a speech. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I only want the Senator to yield to me to 
ask if he recalls that on last Friday, when the Senate ad- 
journed early in the afternoon over until Monday, I had given 
notice that I would address the Senate on Saturday. Then the 
Senate adjourned. I do not know whether the adjournment 
over had anything to do with my announcement that I was 
going to discuss certain subjects. here on Saturday. On yes- 
terday also I gave notice that I would try to call up my reso- 
lution this morning. I think the Senator was here when that 
notice was given. 

I merely wish to say that these efforts to prevent me from 
discussing the question will not succeed: I am going to dis- 
euss my resolution to-day, and I have some very pertinent and 
important things to say about it. If the Senator wants to go 
ahead with his speech and prevent me from trying to call up 
my resolution I shall be compelled to wait until later in the 
day. I want the people who read the Recorp to know what is 
going on here. 

Mr. WATSON. 
on here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am Satisfied of that. 

Mr. WATSON. I will say that up to noon yesterday, of all 
the pages of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp that have been con- 
sumed in printing, the proceedings relating to the discussion 
of the farm bill. occupy 3344 pages. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has taken 3214 pages to print what he has had to say 
about a question which, in my judgment, has no place here, 
and never did have any place here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am sure the Senator does not want me to 
make a speech, but he can not prevent it. I want the Senator 
from Indiana to yield to me to give notice to the Chair that 
when the Senator has finished I shall endeavor to get the 
floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator consent to take a vote 
immediately without speaking on the resolution if I ask 
unanimous consent now for that purpose? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; only to vote after having my resolution 
read at the desk. That will not keep me from speaking on it 
later, of course. 

Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent, with the consent 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside in order that we may at once 
vote on the resolution of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. I shall gladly yield to the request of the 
Senator from Indiana provided no debate whatsoever occurs. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is, before the vote. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


the Senator from 


I think everybody does know what is going 


Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and the question recurs on agreeing to the 
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resolution proposed by the Senator from Alabama, on which 
the yeas and nays are demanded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I inquire if this is the 
original resolution or the Senator’s modified resolution ?- 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that the modified resolution, as it now 
stands, be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. First let the Chair inquire 
if the demand for the yeas and nays is sufficiently seconded? 
Apparently it is, and the yeas and nays are ordered. The reso- 
lution will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 27) submitted 
by Mr. HEFLIN, as modified, as follows: 


Whereas the Senate of the United States should stand firm at all 
times in its support and protection of the American citizen’s sacred 
right of free speech and peaceful assembly ; and 

Whereas it is alleged by Senator Her.in, a member of this body, and 
supported by press reports, that on the occasion of a public address 
delivered by him at Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18, 1929, 
the right of free speech and peaceful assembly was interfered with, 
and that a deadly missile was thrown at him in an attempt to do him 
bodily injury, said missile striking a Brockton policeman in the head 
and wounding him severely: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret of the inter- 
ference with the American right of free speech and peaceful assembly 
and of the attempted assault upon Senator Her.in, of Alabama, at 
Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18, 1929, and hereby expresses 
its disapproval and condemnation of the conduct of those guilty of 
the same; be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate in taking this action is in no way express- 
ing its approval or disapproval of the subject matter of Senator 
HEFLIN’S address on the occasion above referred to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. The yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HALE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son]. Not knowing how he would vote, if present, I transfer 
my pair to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLietr]. and 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRISON. My colleague the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. StepHENsS] is unavoidably absent on account of 
sickness. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] is detained on important public business. If present, he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitTH].. Not knowing how he would vote, I transfer that. pair 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate by an appointment at the White House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] is detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Date] is absent on official business. If present, 
he would vote “ nay.” 

The Chief Clerk recapitulated the vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for a recapitulation of the vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote will be again 
recapitulated. 

The Chief Clerk again recapitulated the vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 70, as follows: 

YEAS—14 


Sackett 
Sheppard 
McKellar Simmons 
Robinson, Ind. Thomas, Okla. 


NAYS—70 
Keyes 
Kin 

La Follette 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nyo 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Schall 


Black 
Blease 
Fletcher 
George 


Trammell 
Tyson 


Harris 
Heflin 


Allen 
Asburst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Diil 

Edge 


Fess 
Frazier 
Glenn 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Greene 
Hale 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayde 
ebert. 


Bi rt 
Towell 
Jobnson 


Jones 
Kean 
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NOT VOTING—10 


Copeland Glass Pine 


Dale Kendrick Smith 
Gillett Overman Stephens 

So the resolution was rejected. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
has the floor. Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WATSON. For what purpose? 

Mr. HEFLIN. For the purpose of stating to the people of 
the United States—— 

Mr. WATSON. No; I do not yield for any such purpose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That this is the first 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
does not yield to the Senator from Alabama, The Senator 
from Alabama will take his seat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That this is the 1st day of May, 1929. 

Mr. WATSON. I decline to yield to the Senator for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall have time a little later, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
is out of order and will take his seat. The Senator from In- 
diana has the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the Senator from Indiana to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I will not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, I suggest the absence of a quorum, for 
the benefit of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham yoff 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Gould 
Blease Greene 
Borah Hale 
Bratton Harris 
Brookhart Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Burton Hatfield 
Capper Hawes 
Caraway Hayden 
Connally Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Deneen Johnson 
Dill Jones 
Edge Kean 
Fess Keyes Sheppard 
Fletcher King Shortridge 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Indiana is recognized. 

CONDITION OF INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp a short article by Miss 
Vera’L. Connolly, appearing in Good Housekeeping, with refer- 
ence to the Indians. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 


The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 
Tue END oF THE RoaD 
By Vera L. Connolly 

(As we advised you last month, Miss Connolly’s third Indian article 
was withheld from the April issue to give the Indian Bureau a chance 
to prove that the first article was, as it charged, “full of misrepre- 
sentations.” Had Miss Connolly been discredited, the present article 
would not have been published and we should have apologized to our 
readers and to the Indian Bureau. But in not one essential particular 
could Miss Connolly’s statements be disproved. Conditions on some 
reservations are not as Miss Connolly stated, but the changes have been 
made since the investigation was made last summer. As a matter of 
fact, Miss Connolly has understated rather than overstated the condition 
of the Indians. Not on all reservations, to be sure—there seem to be 
many bright spots in the Indian country—but on so many of them that 
the indictment stands as drawn. And so we are publishing here the 
third and last article in Miss Connolly's series. Read it.) 

On June 12, 1926, at the request of Secretary of the Interior Work, 
the Institute for Government Research undertook a detailed survey of 
Indian affairs. The report of this survey was submitted to Secretary 
Work February 21, 1928. By direction of the Secretary it was printed 
in book form. The result was an 872-page book, entitled “‘ The Problem 
of Indian Administration.” 

This book is the most restrained, yet the most heartbreaking analysis 
ever made of the health, education, and human needs of the Indian. 
Obtain a copy of it. Read it. Learn—with a sense of shock and dis- 
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La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
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Simmons 
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Walsh, Mass. 
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Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
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Without objection, it is so 
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may—what conditions the institute’s scientific investigators found on 
Indian reservations and in Indian boarding schools. 

The book is couched in the quietest of terms. But the facts it 
offers are such that no American of conscience can lay it aside and— 
forget. Nor can he comfort himself with the excuse, “ Exaggerations 
offered by reckless and irresponsible individuals.” 

For behind this report are Lewis Meriam, technical director of this 
survey, and his staff of investigators, consisting of Ray A. Brown, 
assistant professor of law, University of Wisconsin; Henry Roe Clond, 
president of the American Indian Institute; Edward Everett Dale, head 
of the department of history of the University of Oklahoma; Miss 
Emma Duke, sociologist; Dr. Herbert R. Edwards, on appointment, 
medical field secretary of the National Tuberculosis Association, now 
director bureau of tuberculosis control, New Haven Department of Health; 
Fayette Avery McKenzie, professor of sociology and dean of men, 
Juniata College; Miss Mary Louise Mark, professor of sociology, Ohio 
State University; W. Carson Ryan, jr., professor of education, Swarth- 
more College; William J. Spillman, agricultural economist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 

These men and women are not reckless, irresponsible individuals. 
They are sober, scientific specialists. After almost two years of close 
study of this problem, they arrived at such conclusions as the following: 

“An overwhelming majority of the Indians are poor, even extremely 
poor * * *,” “Tuberculosis is extremely prevalent. Trachoma, a 
communicable disease which produces blindness, is a major problem 
because of its great prevalence and the danger of its spreading among 
both the Indians and the whites.” “The survey staff finds itself 
obliged to say frankly and unequivocally that the provisions for the 


‘care of the Indian children in boarding schools are grossly inadequate. 


The outstanding deficiency is in the diet furnished the Indian children, 
many of whom are below normal health. * * * The effort has been 
made to feed the children on a per capita of 11 cents a day, plus what 
can be produced on the school farm, including the dairy. At a few, 
very few, schools the farm and the dairy are sufficiently productive to 
be a highly important factor in raising the standard of the diet, but 
even at the best schools these sources do not fully meet the requirements 
for the health and development of the children. At the worst schools, 
the situation is serious in the extreme.” 

These are a few of the statements in this report. Others are: 

“The question may very properly be raised as to whether much of 
the work of Indian children in boarding schools would not be prohibited 
in many States by the child labor laws, notably the work in the ma- 
chine laundries. * * *” “Instances were noted where a child with 
incipient tuberculosis was required to assume duties too difficult for 
his strength.” “The boarding schools are generally crowded beyond 
their capacity so that the individual child does not have sufficient light 
and air.” “A few buildings are in use the safety of which is open to 
question. The outstanding illustration is the boys’ dormitory at Santa 
Fe, which has been condemned for some time because of serious cracks 
in the main wails, but regardless of that fact the number of children 
housed in it has been increased.” 

And the report comments on the cruel punishment of the children 
in these schools, as follows: 

“*s * * It is well to mention the methods employed in incarcer- 
ating obstreperous children. * * * At the time of the visit from 
the survey staff nearly all schools had some such facility, either a sim- 
ple room securely locked or perhaps an isolated building actually desig- 
nated as the ‘jail. At Albuquerque attention was drawn to * * *® 
a solid concrete, boxlike building, with a door and one small window. 
It was barely large enough to accommodate two iron beds and a small 
stove. Otherwise it was devoid of furnishings. It was surrounded by 
a barricade of heavy wire and miscellaneous boards woven into a high 
fence. The grounds surrounding this unit were untidy and the inte- 
rior was dirty. There were no toilet facilities or running water. 
Perhaps this was the worst example seen, but the principle of the 
‘lockup’ prevails in many other schools,” 

And one of these institute investigators, in his unpublished field notes, 
adds the following regarding the Albuquerque school on January 13, 
1927 : 

“The case of Carl Gorman, 22 years of age, was cited as an example 
of the methods used at this school. The physician reported that the 
boy went to the principal's office to ask to be let out of the jail and 
return to his school work when the disciplinarian who was standing 
near by struck him down, causing his teeth to bleed. The boy was 
thrown bodily into the jail again. 

“On the second floor of this building was found the mending room, 
There was a large number of small girls who had been working since 
7.30 a. m. in the morning and it was then after 10 o’clock and they had 
had no rest or relaxation, and they were apparently working under 
pressure. 

“The doctor reports that he has considerable difficulty in keeping tab 
on the malnourished or defective children who are detailed to heavy 
duties.” 

But there is not room here even to touch on the various sorts of 
misery among the Indians, recorded in this sober report. 
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Let me urge again earnestly—obtain it and read it. It is one of the 
authoritative sources from which these articles are drawn. Among the 
other sources are the United States Census, annual and special reports 
of the Interior Department and Indian Bureau, the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, the State Board of Health of California, the State Child 
Welfare Department of Montana; the American Red Cross; the State 
Boards of Public Welfare and Bducation of California, the testimony of 
the director of public lands of the United States Department of 
Agriculture for Nevada and California. 

READ THE SENATE HEARINGS 


Obtain also the current Senate hearings and read, in volume 3, the 
report of Miss Florence Patterson, who was appointed by the Red Cross 
a few years ago to investigate the need for public health nurses on 
Indian reservations. Miss Patterson made a thorough and detailed 
investigation. Of the little Indian children she says: 

“The manifestations of malnutrition were general and acute in a 
large proportion of the children seen by the writer. They repeatedly 
presented a picture similar to that of groups of children in eastern 
Europe whom government and yoluntary agencies rushed in to feed in 
the war-devastated regions. * * * Moreover, the boarding-school 
records showed that children who had developed tuberculosis in the 
schools were constantly being returned to their homes, to live for a 
time, perhaps, and to spread the disease among other members of the 
family.” aan 

Miss Patterson’s report is, like the institute report, quietly voiced. 
But its indictment of us, the American people, and the Indian Bureau 
we have created and permitted, through 70 years, to grow into the 


brutal “ guardian” it is to-day of Indian lives and property—is ter- |, 


rible! She tells us of hungry, sick, neglected childhood; of faked health 
records; of undernourished children fed on cups of strong tea, the tea 
being on the shelves, the food not. “ Seeing one little girl, barely 6 
years old, badly undernourished, help herself to two large cups, the 
writer wondered how much tea there was in the commissary. The 
information was gleaned from the chief clerk that there was an over- 
supply and in consequence he had ordered it to be served promptly. 
* * * His job was to check up on accounts, not conserve child 
health.” Frightful living conditions in homes and Government schools; 
lack of sanitation; lack of health care; malnutrition, ignorance, despair. 
This is the picture Miss Patterson draws for us. A menu she observed 
at one boarding school consisted of, “ Breakfast, bread, coffee (black), 
sirup. Dinner, bread and boiled beef. Supper, bread and beans.” 


Commenting on this Red Cross report, Dr. Haven Bmerson, of Colum- 
bia University, points out: 


“This report was delivered in 1924. It was suppressed by Indian 
Commissioner Burke, who denied even to individual members of Con- 
gress the privilege of reading it. The institute’s survey was made in 
1927 and identical heartbreaking conditions were found in identical 
schools throughout the identical reservations. Through the intervening 
years the bureau officials, though possessed of all the facts, painted to 
Congress and to the public a picture of Indians healthy and growing 
healthier, rich and growing richer, indeed superprivileged.” 

Last June the Secretary of the Interior received from the hands of 
his departmental engineers a 3-volume report more disturbing even than 
the reports of the Institute for Government Research and the Red Cross. 
This document, prepared under Secretary Work’s directions and not yet 
made public, describes the wastefulness and, in many cases, the collapse, 
of numerous irrigation and reclamation projects of the Indian Bureau— 
projects paid for from Indian tribal funds or charged against the 
Indians to a total of more than $31,000,000. One quotation is given 
here as a sample. It tells of the Fort Peck (Mont.) Indian irrigation 
project: 

“It would be difficult to conceive of a more hopeless situation than 
that presented by the Fort Peck Reservation project. It is the opinion 
of the advisors that the only possible function this project can serve is 
that of a monument to the futility of attempting to build an irrigation 
project without a water supply, and in a country where the necessity 
of water for irrigation at all is questionable. The inconsequential results 
attained as compared with the large expenditures, nearly $1,000,000, 
present a spectacle that is really appalling and humiliating.” 

LEARN THE CONDITIONS TO-DAY 


And now, in 1929, at the hearings being held in Washington, D. C., 
before the Senators who are investigating the Indian problem, conditions 
as bad and much worse are being described, by sworn witnesses as exist- 
ing on numerous reservations and in numerous Indian boarding schools 
to-day ! 

For 70 years our Indians, Federal “wards,” have been under the 
absolute control of the Indian Bureau. This bureau has been their 
official “‘ guardian.’ To-day its record is being laid bare in sworn testi- 
mony before the five investigating Senators in Washington—FRazigr, 
PINE, WHEELER, LA FOLLETTE, and THOMAs of Oklahoma. 

These hearings have been more systematic and exhaustive than any 
previous investigations in Indian affairs since the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment's responsibility for the Indians. And the masterly conduct of 
the investigation is due in no small part to Mr. Louis R. Glavis, attor- 
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ney and chief investigator, whose reputation was made long ago in the 
conservation struggles during President Taft’s administration. 

The fullest opportunity has been given to the Indian Bureau to be 
heard at all times. It has not rebutted a single point in the indictment 
against the bureau and the Indian affairs system. 

Last summer, as a representative of Good Housekeeping, I visited 
groups of Indians in Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. Here I observed suffering and obtained information 
identical with much that is recorded in these Senate hearings. 

Besides, I have been down in Washington recently, attending these 
hearings, which are intensely poignant and dramatic. At one end of a 
long table, the investigating Senators. At the other end, facing them, 
the Indian Bureau officials. In a chair midway between them, the wit- 
ness who is being examined. And lining the great room Indians—from 
Oregon, from the Dakotas, from Oklahoma! Indians listening with rapt, 
anxious faces, as their cause is pleaded or denied. 

The testimony, as I have said, is horrifying! A white American lis- 
tens to it with a sense of shame and wonders if the debasement of the 
white race in its exploitation of these helpless people is not a greater 
tragedy even than the suffering of the Indian. Listening, one marvels, 
too, that the Indian race has managed to survive at all! 


EXCUSES ARE BRING OFFERED 


* Congress has been to blame,” is the panicky outcry of the Indian 
Bureau as the revelation of its 70 years of mismanagement continues 
to be made. “ Congress has denied us sufficient appropriations.” 

But Congressman FRwaR, of Wisconsin, when I interviewed him in 
Washington, indignantly exploded this excuse. 

“Now that the Senate investigation is pinning. the crime for condi- 
tions squarely on the Indian: Bureau,” he declared angrily; “the bureau 
is asserting that Congress refused to appropriate sufficient money; and: 
that that accounts for the starving and beating of Indians and the loot- 
ing of their estate. This is patently absurd! Besides, money was 
always appropriated by Congress when asked for. But the bureau was 
trying to make a record of economy. So instead of asking for money 
needed they went ahead with their costly program—a program de- 
signed chiefly to benefit the whites. And they charged the cost of it, 
in large part, against the Indian estate as debt. 

“The time has come,” he went on emphatically, “for us to demand a 
Square deal for these wards! Not an argument can. be advanced for 
the perpetuation of this heartless Indian Bureau policy. Its expenses 
have increased as the Indians’ property has dwindled. The bureau em-' 
ployees have multiplied as the Indians have decreased in number. ‘The 
criminal maladministration of this bureau not only justifies but demands, 
its abolishment and provision for some substitute until the Indians are 
on their feet.” 

The health and education of the Indian, Congressman FReaR believes, 
should be turned over to the States concerned. But Indiar property 
should be placed in a Federal board, where Indians will have some voice 
in the decisions. This could be arranged by each Indian tribe incor- 
porating, these corporations being subject to supervision by the Federal 
Government. 

“In any case, all Indian property must be taken away immediately 
and entirely from the Indian Bureau,” he urged sternly. 

Congressman FReEAR pointed out that the Indian has been made a citi- 
zen. As such he should be equipped to take his place. 

“Indians have brains and initiative,” he concluded. ‘They are a 
highly gifted people. They need only support in their ambitions. We've 
done this in relation to the Porto Ricans and Filipinos. We've fallen 
down as regards the American Indian. Had there been a despotic, graft- 
ing Porto Rican bureau, or a Philippine bureau, those native peoples 
would to-day be as crushed, as backward, as the American Indian.” 

This view was corroborated by Maj. George P. Ahern, one of the most 
distinguished Army officers in Washington and a leading American 
authority on forestry. For many years, when a young officer, he was 
thrown with the Indians. He grew to know them well and love them. 
Sitting Bull was an especially dear friend. 

Later, in 1900, Major Ahern organized the Philippine Forest Service 
and was at its head until the World War. He then became secretary 
of the War College in Washington. 

“Ever since 1882 there has been gross and continuous mismanage- 
ment of Indian affairs, to my certain knowledge!” he declared. ‘“ Our 
country could have handled the Indian problem properly and put this 
able, brilliant people on its feet. We gave the Filipinos schools and 
teachers that measured up to the highest of standards. Filipino youths 
were encouraged and aided to carry out all they knew. They were 
given positions of the utmost responsibility in their own government. 
To-day many members of the former ‘ wild tribes,’ the head hunters, 
are college men—mayors, governors, legislators—playing a vital part 
in public affairs of the islands. This shows what can be done with a 
primitive people.” 

Our treatment of the American Indian was just the cruel opposite, 
Major Ahern said. He was crushed, held down, moved from place to 
place, cheated, lied to, given the lowest types of schools and teachers, 
and kept always under the heel of a tyrannical bureau. 
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Major Ahern concluded with: “Then, again, there are the Indian 
forests. Timber becomes better and increases as you handle it in large 
blocks, cutting it properly and leaving the seed trees. The Indian 
Bureau is cutting the Indians’ timber (where allotments have been 
made) to the ground and doling out some of the money in petty 
amounts destructive to Indian morale. This is eriminal. The Indi- 
ans’ property should be kept intact. Indian corporations are the only 


thing for handling Indian timber—and, indeed, their other joint prop- 


erty. Sut the courts should have a look-in on these corporations.” 


BUT THE TRUTH IS EVIDENT 

Three other eminent men, close students of the Indian problem, to 
whom I put my question, “ What is the solution of it all?” were 
Senator Kine, of Utah; Senator Prinz, of Oklahoma; and Congressman 
KELLY, of Pennsylvania. 

It was Senator Ktnc who framed the resolution 
the present investigation of Indian affairs. 

“The Indian problem is one of vast proportions,” he said thought- 
fully. “Not only economically; there is a humane and moral element 
that transcends the other. One thing I do 


” 


fulfill its obligation as trustee, 

“In my opinion,” he concluded, “the problem 
deeply by the entire country. I hope that all thoughtful men and 
women will study this question and present their views to the investi- 
gating committee now acting for the Senate, thus enabling this com- 
mittee to suggest legislation that will satisfy the ideals and conscience 
of us all.” 

It was Senator Pingz whom I interviewed next. 

“The solution of the question?” he repeated. “Simply this: Earn- 
est, aggressive, intelligent, honest administration of the law as it exists. 
That is a good first step. It would accomplish much. The Indians 
to-day are not getting an honest deal. In matters of health and educa- 
tion especially, the bureau has developed no standards at all. Read 
their last report on health among the Indians, It is a masterpiece of 
weakness and vague supposition. They feel this and that to be true 
about tuberculosis among the Indians. 
to know anything.” 

And he added, in conclusion: “ The system we have is not bad, in my 
opinion, if carried out honestly. I repeat, honest, intelligent adminis- 
tration of the law, even through the system we have, would cure many 
evils complained of.” 

An example of the evils to which Senator P1Ne refers is the notorious 
Jackson Barnett case. Jackson Barnett, an illiterate Creek Indian 
about 70 years old, was snatched away in 1921 by Annie Laurie Lowe, 
a white woman. She took him into two different States and married 
him twice to make sure that the marriage was legal. In 1923 the 
woman brought Jackson Barnett to Washington, where, in the office of 
Commissioner Charles H. Burke, it was arranged to split the Indian’s 
estate, in the amount of $1,100,000, half of it being given to the 
woman and half to a philanthropic institution in Oklahoma. 

Thereafter Members of Congress directed the attention of President 
Coolidge to certain remarkable and suspicious aspects of the case, and 
the Department of Justice intervened, in opposition to the Indian 
Bureau, on behalf of Barnett, a Government ward. 

The case finally was tried before Judge Knox, of the United States 
District Court of New York. Judge Knox found that fraud had been 
committed; that the aged Indian was practically a half-wit; that no 
evidence existed to prove that Commissioner Burke or anyone else had 
even explained to him what he was doing when he gave away $1,100,000. 
The “amazing” transaction, as Judge Knox termed it, was set aside by 
the court. An attempt to appeal was unsuccessful, and to this extent 
the aged Indian was protected. 


CONGRESSMAN KELLY’S SOLUTION 


Finally, I sought out Congressman CLypE KrELty at the House of 
Representatives. 

The Indians have not a better friend in Congress than this quiet- 
voiced man. He pronounces the Indian Bureau un-American, irrespon- 
sible, dominated by despotic tendencies, and determined to perpetuate 
itself. 

“The Indians must become self-supporting individuals,” he urged. 
“Must learn to manage their property and their lives. In 1924 they 
were declared citizens. I battled for years to help bring that about. 
But it has accomplished nothing. They enjoy none of the rights guaran- 
teed to citizens under the Constitution. Every guaranty in the Consti- 
tution is systematically violated by the Indian Bureau in its conduct of 
cffice.” 

“Is there no way out for the Indian, Congressman Ketty?” I in- 
quired, 

“Most certainly there is,” he returned, with spirit. “I would urge 
first, let us guarantee the Indians full constitutional rights as citizens. 
Second, let us work toward distributing the activities of the Indian 
Bureau among the States concerned—transfer them, that is, to the 
State departments of education, health, relief, and agriculture. Indian 
property, I believe, should be owned individually by the Indians, with 
certain restrictive safeguards placed around it for a time.” 
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It would be impossible here to quote a tenth of all those with whom I 
discussed this problem. Not only on the Atlantic seaboard but in many 
Western States I queried veteran students of the Indian question as to 
the best solution of it. 

At Odanah, Wis., Rev. E. P. Wheeler, an authority on the Chippewa 
Indians, recommended an intensely interesting plan for the Wisconsin 
Indians. This could be adapted to any State. 

He urges that the Indians of Wisconsin be turned over to the United 
district courts in Wisconsin and handled on a probate basis. 
White wards with property are handled by the probate courts, Why 
should not Indian wards be cared for in the same way, he asks 

“One proposal in the Wisconsin plan,” explained Doctor Wheeler to 


| me, “is to have these United States district courts manage the Indian 
| estate by two holding companies to be appointed by them, one for each 


district. Another suggests holding companies consisting of three per- 
sons, one a woman to be nominated by the women’s clubs of the State; 
and the other two, business men to be nominated by the Federal Council 
of the Christian Churches of the State. These holding companies are 
in accord with probate usage where large business interests are to be 
provided for.” 

In New York City, at Columbia University, I discussed possible solu- 
tions of the Indian problem with Dr. Haven Emerson, professor of public 
health administration and former health commissioner of New York. 
Doctor Emerson has thrown himself into the campaign to help the In- 
dians obtain some semblance of their rights as citizens. 

He spoke with deep, sober indignation of the maltreatment of the 
Indians to-day. 

“At last Congress is to get the facts! The hearings to date have 
proved extremely wicked and possibly criminal maladministration at 
every level, from the Secretary of the Interior to the Indian agents. 
A hundred and more witnesses have testified. 

“A few of the cruder facts,” he went on, “are: Indian children are 
beaten and put in chains; are starved, for discipline; are crowded in 
the presence of disease; are worked to exhaustion; are hired out for 
pay; are forced to eat wormy meat and polluted flour; are locked in 
cellar jails for little breaches of politeness; are denied advancement in 
school so that profit may be made of their child labor; are beaten until 
they bleed and whipped with straps until they are cut.” 


AT LAST WE HAVE THE FACTS 


Here Doctor Emerson was called from the room. And as I sat wait- 
ing, my mind ran back over the countless cruelties and atrocities re- 
vealed in the hearings day by day. 

Doctor Emerson might have added that on some reservations feeble 
old Indians are being asked to exist on 73 cents’ worth of rations a 
That young Indians are arbitrarily put down on 
worthless land—mountain peaks 8,000 feet up, stony hillsides, sagebrush 
country without water; are given not a dollar to farm with; are for- 
bidden to borrow the necessary money or to contract with any store for 
If such an Indian develops his land anyhow, 
making it valuable, he is almost certain to be moved away. (One 
Indian was thus moved nine times.) If not moved, he is probibited. 
from willing this land intact to his children. 

Doctor Emerson could have told of one cruel school where only 9 
cents a day is spent for food for each child. Some young girls ran 
away and were brought back. One was beaten and all were forced to 
carry cordwood on their necks throughout the afternoon as punishment. 
These girls were also chained to their beds and even marched to their 
8-cent meals in chains. 

He could have told of Indian children dying because the reservation 
doctor would not bother to go to them; of old Indians whose thumbs 
had been forced down on deeds of sale to their lands by rascally whites 
whom they dared not disobey; of the drinking water for a large reser- 
vation flowing in an open ditch, fouled by cattle wading in it; of a 
filthy, unprotected reservoir on a northern reservation, which, when 
finally cleaned, produced 9 inches of slime and the rotting bodies of 
many kinds of animals. 

He could have told of permitted bootlegging on many reservations; 
of one agent’s written permit to a young unmarried Indian couple to 
live together until they could get down to the agency to apply for a 
marriage license; of the jailing of men, women, and children without 
court trial under terrible conditions—one Indian for disagreeing with 
the agent, being thrust into a tiny hut of a “jail” on the blazing 
Arizona desert, with insufficient water and the thermometer at 120. 
When indignant white citizens appealed for his release, the agent’s 
retort was: 

“If you had not made this suggestion, I would have let him out. 
Now I will keep him a while longer.” 

He could have told of the meagerly nourished little Indian children 
falling ill at their school in Arizona because the Government teachers 
had taken all the dried fruit to make into booze, 

He could have pointed to the thousands of other Indian children 
whose backs are bending beneath the child labor required of them at the 
schools and of the conscience of a bureau which controls a billion and 
a half in Indian property, yet bullies and half starves its wards, 


seed and implements. 
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He could, finally, have told of Miss Florence Patterson, of the Red 
Cross (already referred to), who several years ago made a courageous 
survey of health conditions among the Indians. This survey was 
mysteriously suppressed. And when Mrs. Stella M. Atwood, at that 
time chairman of the Indian Welfare Division of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, asked Edgar B. Meritt for a copy of it, he replied 
that she would be permitted to see it if she would enter into a 
“gentlemen's agreement” that she would not make it public. 

But my thoughts were brought back abruptly to the interrupted 
interview with Doctor Emerson, for at this moment he entered the room. 

“What is the solution?” he echoed. ‘“ What shall we substitute for 
the system we have?” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“First, State and county service for education, health relief, and 
agriculture. Second, the establishment of property rights and reviewable 
accountability for Indian funds and estate—the right of due process 
of law. Third, the delivery of all tribal property to the incorporated 
tribes under a board of control designated by Cabinet officers.” 

And this, I have found, is the program which most of those who love 
the Indian race seem, to-day, to approve. 

MR. COLLIER’S PLAN 


John Collier, secretary of the American Indian Defense Association, 
probably the most keen, cool, far-visioned, practical student of the 
Indian problem to-day—a man who has battled fearlessly for the Indians 
for many years, in Washington and out, in the face of slander and 
opposition—assured me recently in Washington that the program as 
stated above embodies his views, with this modification : 

“It can not all be achieved immediately! We shall not be able to 
turn the personal care of the Indians over to all the States at present, 
for many States are not ready or equipped to assume it. It is the ideal 
arrangement. And it is gradually coming about, State by State. Three 
States are now bidding for it, and a fourth now has-in Congress a bill 
providing for it. All such States—those ready and eager for the task, 
and able to meet a certain standard—should be permitted at once to 
take ever the purely human side of the Indian problem within their 
borders—health, education, relief. 

“Since many States, however, are not ready for the measure, I think 
the legical first step in solving the Indian question is to distribute 
Indian Service among the various Federal departments—that is, to put 
the Indians’ forestry and farming problems under the United States 
Department of Agriculture; their school program under the Bureau of 
Education; their health problems under the Public Health Service; and 
80 on.” 

All these Federal agencies, Mr. Collier pointed out, work closely with 
the State services. The two combined form a vast system of education, 
Social- guidance, and relief, which we have been building up slowly for 
a hundred years. European immigrants, Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, 
Negroes—all except American Indians—enjoy the use of it. 

“I propose,” urged Mr. Collier, “ that we throw open to the Ameri- 
can Indian this great system. Thus service to the Indians would 
gradually be decentralized, being transferred first from the Indian 
Bureau to the various Federal agencies and then spreading out across 
the country into the States, State by State, beginning with those most 
ready to cooperate.” 

(It has occurred to the writer of this article that here is a campaign 
the women's clubs might find jnteresting, encouraging the States in turn 
to take on the health, education, and relief problems of their Indian 
populations.) 

“ Roosevelt planned to do, and partly did, just what has been sug- 
gested,” continued Mr. Collier. “That is, put Indian Service under 
the Federal agencies equipped to render it. For example, he put the 
Indian forests under the Department of Agriculture’s Forestry Bureau, 
and this bureau handled the job admirably. But he did not bother to 
have Congress safeguard his reform by statute. So it slid back quietly 
into the old and continuing Indian Bureau monopoly.” 

“You have not mentioned Indian property, Mr. 
that be under State control, in your opinion?” 

He made a gesture of positive dissent. “‘No! The solution of the 
Indian propertly problem is obviously this: To restore to the Indian 
tribes their ancient dignity and authority by permitting each tribe 
to orgenize and hold property in the modern way. That is, each tribe 
would become a corporation. The Klamath Indians have a delegation 
at Washington now petitioning for this. 

“The corporation,” he went on, “would be able to buy and sell 
and make contracts; to go ahead and make something of itself. Al- 
lotted lands could be paid over into the corporation, if a man wished, 
and his equity represented in shares of stock.” 

“You propose no safeguard over these corporations?” I asked. 

“Most decidedly I do propose a safeguard!” he returned quickly. 
“This: That every corporation be under Federal protection, and that 
the Federal Government continue to be trustee over it. Each cor- 
poration could have a board of directors chosen by the Indians, and 
have an administrator subject to the Federal courts. The latter would 
be required to make an annual financial report, aud be a technical 
advisor as well, 
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“Tf he thought,” Mr. Collier added, “the corporation was being 
badly run, he would report this to the courts, and they would name a 
receiver. There might still be also an Indian commission made up 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Attorney General—some one from each department that could do some- 
thing for the Indians. 

“The corporation scheme,” he concluded, “ with the tribes managing 
their own estate, would mean a saving of at least $6,000,000 to the 
Government. If the Indians could have this spent on their health 
and education, and used to give them credit, they would soon be on 
their feet.” 

The Institution for Government Research makes numerous recom- 
mendations. It recommends an emergency appropriation of $1,000,000 
to relieve the gradual starvation of children in the Indian Bureau 
boarding schools. But its most important recommendation igs the 
creation of a technical staff of men and women, experts in education, 
agricultural organization, home economics, law, and sociology. This 
technical staff would be the brains of a new Indian service, which 
might either be organized as an Indian bureau, distinct from the other 
Government departments, or as a coordinated Indian service carried out 
by the various existing Federal agencies, such as the Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Education, Children’s Bureau, and United States 
Public Health Service. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE INDIAN 


Now, just one last word about the Indian as a lovable, gifted being 
whom we can not afford to lose from our civilization. 

As has been said before in this article, I traveled last summer by 
auto thousands of miles through the Indian country. I visited Indians 
in New. Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Everywhere I found dignified gentlefolk—hospitable and gracious. 
Their usual demeanor is quietness of spirit.. They’ depart from this 
only when deeply stirred. And then there is no railing, no harsh 
invective. 

I'saw much hunger and distress. 
ease, 
Genius, even, that took the breath! 
especially are instinctive artists. 
to loveliness. 

Their baskets and jars are traced with intricate designs they have 
inherited from heaven knows what ancient forebears.. Their silver and 
turquoise jewelry is richly barbaric. Their paintings? In a_school in 
Arizona is an assembly room with a drop curtain painted by Homer 
Cooyama, a Hopi schoolboy, untutored and unequipped; a painting so 
lovely that artists make trips to view it. Their blankets? I wish you 
could watch a Navajo woman seat herself before a rude loom strung up’ 
to a tree, and—with no traced design to guide her—weave a blanket of 
daring beauty. 

Yet we hold solemn conferentes; we whites. And some pale young 
man arises to urge, “ Indian girls would make splendid servants if given 
proper training, and the boys good porters and chauffeurs.” 

Except when goaded to self-defense the Indians have ever been hos- 
pitable to the whites. All great Americans have loved them—Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Roosevelt, a host of others. 

“If I live,” said Lincoln in 1863, “this accursed system of Indian 
affairs shall be reformed.” 

Christopher Columbus in his letters tells us in quaint astonishment of 
his reception by the American Indians: 

“ What they have they do not refuse to those that ask. With deep love 
they prefer others to themselves. They give much for little, and bear 
with small or no return. When we landed * * * women and men, 
children and adults, youth and old, forgot the fear they had felt for us 
and pressed to see us. A great crowd filled the road, some bringing 
tood, some drink, but all affected by the sweetest love and an almost 
unbelievable good will.” 

Such was the Indians’ hospitality to us, the white race, when we were 
strangers within their gates. To-day—pitifully enough—it is they, 
crushed, bewildered, who are strangers within our gates. Cruelly 
treated strangers in a land which once was theirs, 

A cry of anguish is going up to-day from Indians in almost all parts 
of the United States. A stifled, inarticulate, ‘‘ Come and help us!” 

It is a cry from the heart, not the lips. For many Indians are not 
even able to speak sufficient English to make their sufferings known to 
us. And others are prevented by racial shyness from uttering any plea. 


A STORY YOU WILL NOT FORGET 


Occasionally, however, some one of their number, an inspired leader, 
makes a superhuman effort to inform the general public of the anguish 
of his people. Such a one was Joe Peete, of the Torres-Martinez Reser- 
vation. And as his story is typical, I shall tell it to you in parting. 

Picture a stretch of barren land on the blazing desert 125 miles 
southeast of Los Angeles. This is the Torres-Martinez Reservation. 
The Indians were removed to it from fertile California soil by the Fed- 
eral Government many years ago, despite a guaranty given them under 
the 18 treaties of plenty of “ good land’ and assistance in_ agriculture. 

Without irrigation this land is wholly useless. And water can he 
obtained by only one means—deep wells, 1,500 to 2,500 feet deep. This 


Desperate poverty. Pitiable ‘dis- 


Yet in the midst of suffering and want I found flaming talent. 
The Indians of*the Southwest 
Everything they touch seéms turned 
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fact is widely known, For the whites farming successfully in that 
region have all had to dig just such wells. 

The Indian Bureau, however, dug for the Indians only shallow wells, 
800 to 500 feet deep, and charged the cost of those ineffectual wells 
against the Indian lands as debt. In addition, finally, it dug one very 
deep well, able to water 20 acres. Seeing this the Indians took heart. 
They looked toward the good well hopefully. Water—at last? 

But a fence appeared around the well and its rich acres. The place 
became a “ demonstration farm.” Surely a sardonic joke. For all it 
“ demonstrated ” to heart-broken, impoverished Indians was what they 
might have done with their soil if they had been given similar wells and 
farming equipment. Furthermore, the cost of the well was charged 
against them, increasing their debt for wells in that region to over 
$100,000. 

It was the beginning of the end. The Indians had lost hope. 
inadequately watered lands became desert once more, 
surrendered. Many of them moved away. 

One family remained, however, and determinedly kept battling for 
justice. This was Joe Peete and his wife. He was captain of the band 
and was deeply loved by his people; he would not desert their cause. 
Six years ago his wife became bedridden. Eventually she died. But 
still Joe Peete stayed on, alone, in extreme poverty and failing health, 
his heart growing weaker as his determination increased. 

Then—in 1928, a flash of hope. Joe Peete heard of the Senate in- 
vestigation. It had begun. The investigating Senators were soon due 
to arrive in southern California. Joe Peete arranged all the facts in 
precise order in his mind. The tribe—none of whom fully understood 
English—looked toward him eagerly. He was their only witness, their 
last hope. After all their long, terrible years of waiting the Torres- 
Martinez Indians were to have their hour at last. 

Joe Peete arose from a sick bed, saying nothing of his illness, and hur- 
ried to the hearings of the Senate committee. To his dismay he found 
other witnesses ahead of him. A white man as ill as he would have 
requested an immediate hearing. But Joe Peete was an Indian—shy, 
courteous. He hung back, quietly awaiting his turn. The day dragged 
on, He was not called. Next morning, when he was summoned, he did 
not answer. In the night Joe Peete had died, his precious message for- 
ever undelivered. Other members of his tribe were summoned in his 
stead, but they were confused, unable to speak English clearly, and 
unprovided with names, dates, figures. Joe had carried the details in 
his mind—Indian fashion—all those painful years. At his death the 
hope of his people had perished, too. 


Their 
One by one they 


But there are other Joe Peetes, countless others. And other wronged 
and suffering tribes who are striving courageously to hold on, hold on 
somehow, till the heart of America shall awaken at last and justice be 
done. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP 

These groups are longing, trying pitifully to make themselves heard 
to-day. I pray that you who read this may open your hearts to their 
mute cry. I beg of you, write to your Senators and Congressmen, and 
to President Hoover, who has never yet failed to succor the oppressed, 
demanding that justice be done the American Indian to-day. Form 
within your churches and clubs permanent Indian welfare groups, re- 
solved to fight on through the years, if necessary, and not to relinquish 
this battle until it is won. Help these helpless people, not only for their 
sake, but for the sake of all of us—a white, God-fearing race. 

Ranged opposite you in the fight you will find all the most formidable 
forces of organized corruption—what Cleveland called “the adhesive 
power of public plunder.” 

This power may at first appear invulnerable, But it has its fear 
spot, It fears to-day, more than any other one thing, the righteous 
wrath of American womanhood—of home women, consecrated women, 
aroused to deep indignation and banded together in a crusade to obtain 
justice for the oppressed. 

I soberly believe it is this righteous force—and this alone—which can 
to-day, and will, rescue the American Indian and wipe from our flag 
and our consciences this century-old dishonor. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I shall not address the Senate 
at great length. I ask at this time to proceed without inter- 
ruption. 

In my experience in the legislative branch of the Government 
I have not often referred to changes of opinion on the part of 
Senators. We recognize that all legislation is a series of com- 
promises, and that in the give and take of debate on great propo- 
sitions it may be necessary, if desirable results are to be 
achieved, for men to change their views. 

1 do not think the Senate would be particularly interested in 
any war of words between two Senators, whoever they may be, 
Therefore I should not call attention to the record of my dis- 
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tinguished friend the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
INSON] but for the fact that the other day, in the course of a 
speech, he referred in somewhat caustic fashion to my change of 
views on the equalization fee. I said at that time that when 
the appropriate occasion came I would explain that position; 
but before I do that I want to take occasion to refer to the 
record of my distinguished friend from Arkansas on the very 
proposition involved in the pending measure. 

The McNary bill, in some form or other, has been before the 
Senate many times, but always the crux of the measure has 
been the equalization fee. The other features of it were, so to 
speak, crystallized about that particular feature, and aside from 
that it really was not vigorously supported in this body. There- 
fore, what my honored friend had to say about the equaliza- 
tion fee went to the very heart of the measure under discussion 
at that time and this time, because my friend refers to the fact 
that we who were for the equalization fee for so many years 
have abandoned it, and must therefore explain our apparent 
inconsistency, which in a few moments I shall be glad to under- 
take to do. 

On the 24th of June, 1926, the McNary bill was offered in the 
Senate as an amendment to a pending cooperative marketing 
measure, and at that time there was much debate. In fact, 
with the exception of the League of Nations, I know of no 
question that has been so generally and generously debated in 
both Houses of Congress and throughout the length and breadth 
of the Republic as the question that is now engaging the thought 
and the attention of the Senate of the United States. At that 
time my friend undertook to offer and did offer an amendment 
to the bill then under discussion, and in the course of his 
remarks on that subject he took occasion to say: 

One of the outstanding differences between the substitute and the 
committee amendment is that the substitute does not contemplate the 
levying of an equalization fee or any other charge or tax on production. 
I am unable to comprehend how a provision levying an equalization fee 
can receive the approval of the farmers of the United States when 
they have studied it and analyzed it. 

I do not question the good faith or the intelligence of the very able 
gentlemen who have worked together in the preparation of the commit- 
tee amendment which is commonly known as the Haugen bill; I know 
that they desire to do the effective thing and to do the just thing; 
but the power which it is contemplated by the committee amendment 
shall be exercised by the board is greatly beyond my ability to compre- 
hend or to describe. At no time during modern history has any public 
authority attempted to exercise powers to the extent sought to be 
granted to the beard in the committee amendment. There is no limit, 
and, perhaps, in the very nature of the provision there can be no limit 
intelligently fixed at this time, on the amount of the charge that may 
be levied. 


That went to the power of the board. Then the Senator went 
on to discuss another phase of the matter which was the crux 
of the whole situation: 


I care not what it may be called; I care not whether it be desig- 
nated as a tax or a charge for service, the essential principle under- 
lying the objection to it is that it is sought to be levied by law against 
the consent or without the consent of those who are expected to pay 
the charge. It has unquestionably some of the aspects of a tax, but, 
whether it be regarded as a tax or not, the farmer is compelled to 
pay the equalization fee on every dollar’s worth of his product when- 
ever conditions fixed in the bill are found to exist by the board. 


That went to the enormous power conferred upon the board. 
It went also to the charge that this tax was to be levied and 
collected without the eonsent of the farmer, and then to the 
other phase. 

He said, farther on: 


Mr. President, I was discussing the equalization fee. I do not be- 
lieve that the power exists in the Federal Government to levy such 
a fee, whether it be called a tax or a mere charge for service. If that 
power exists, I do not believe that it ought to be exercised against the 
consent or without the consent of the persons to be charged. 


And on that day the McNary amendment—which was sub- 
stantially the McNary bill all the way through, embodying the 
creation of a board, embodying its financing by the Govern- 
ment, embodying the equalization fee—was voted on in this 
body, and the Senator from Arkansas voted against it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Indiana 
knows that subsequently the bill was modified so as to relate 
the equalization fee to the regulatic: of commerce, largely or 
partly through the instrumentality of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; I was in favor of that proposition, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes, 
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Mr. WATSON. 
voted .on at that time embodied the creation of a farm board, 
as it always did. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

Mr. WATSON. 
did. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. It embodied giving to that board the same 
power as it always did, and in all essential respects it was the 
same McNary-Haugen bill that had been debated so effectively 
in both Houses of Congress on which we voted when the vote 
was taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Except that in later drafts of 
the bill the commodity in transmission through commerce was 
dealt with with respect to the equalization fee. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; but I will say this about my friend: I 
intend to elucidate my remarks and his remarks and his vote by 
what he later said on the same proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

Mr. WATSON. The next time this measure came before the 
Senate the Senator from Arkansas took occasion, as will be 
found in the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp of June 16, 1926, to make 
these remarks. This is a plain, unequivocal, unvarnished decla- 
ration against the constitutionality of the equalization fee. I 
read: 


Certainly. 
It embodied the equalization fee, as it always 


Mr. President, I do not believe that the National Legislature or any 
other legislature has the power, or that it should have the power, to 
compel the producers of agricultural products to submit the surplus 
of their products or any part of their products to a particular process 
of marketing-— 


Listen— 
nor do I believe that the Congress or any State legislature has the 


power to compel the payment of what is known in this bill as an 
equalization fee— 


That is a straight, plain, unequivocal declaration of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the equalization fee, stripped of any language 
that could be otherwise construed— 


and I do not believe that there is a lawyer in this Chamber who thinks 
that the Congress of the United States can say to an American farmer 
that he must, in spite of any contracts he may have made to the con- 
trary, surrender his surplus to the control of the board contemplated 
in this bill and pay to that board the equalization fee or tax that the 
bill contemplates. 


I will say to my friend that that was his attitude all the 
way through on that proposition—I do not think he will deny 
it—that he believed the equalization fee to be wholly, irrevo- 
cably unconstitutional, and said so in the usually forceful and 
vehement manner with which he expresses himself on all ques- 
tions when debating on this floor. 

I pass over the next proposition, because it would involve, 
perhaps, too great discussion, but I shall read it: 


I believe, Mr. President, that if the farmers of the country, instead 
of seeking to associate themselves with and become a part of the 
plunder system comprehended by the high protective tariff, had made 
an assault on the protective tariff wall, they would have broken it 
down. 


I pass over the inconsistency of the Senator in running on a 
Democratic platform which to all intents and purposes was a 
protective-tariff platform, at ieast so far as agricultural prod- 
ucts are concerned. 

Mr. President, this question came up again in the Senate of 
the United States on the 25th of May, 1928—the very McNary- 
Haugen bill that the Senator had declared unconstitutional and 
unworkable—and the Senator then took occasion to say what 
I am about to read. It was then but a month, perhaps six 
weeks, before the meeting of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Houston, Tex. I do not know what dreams or what 
fancies may have floated through the imagination of my dis- 
tinguished and honored friend, but I do know that at that 
time there was as complete a change of heart on that question 
on the part of the distinguished Senator from Arkansas as had 
ever been manifested by any Senator on any occasion on the 
floor of the United States Senate. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Instead of attacking some one else, will not 
the Senator from Indiana explain his own position on this 
matter? 

Mr. WATSON. Iam going to come to that. I think, with all 
due deference to my genial friend—and in that connection I 
may say my friend the senior Senator from Arkansas is quite 
able to take care of himself, 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I was just suggesting that the Senator is 
attacking somebody else—— , 

Mr. WATSON. I will explain that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know the Senator will explain it. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course I will. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But what I was fixing to say, if the Senator 
will permit me, is that he is attacking somebody else to call 
attention away from his own weakness. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Arkansas the other day 
attacked me because of inconsistency. Now, before I answer 
that charge—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator says, “ He is another.” 

Mr. WATSON. Before I explain how it happened and why 
it happened, I want to call attention to the inconsistency of my 
friend from Arkansas, my advice to him being that he shall first 
pluck the beam from his own eye before he asks me to take the 
mote from mine. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not think it makes any difference 
to the farmers of the United States if the Senators were both 
inconsis. ent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
course, is as to who was right. 

Mr. FESS. And when. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; and when. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the Senator condemning 
me because, realizing subsequently that the only measure which 
had been brought forward after many years of agitation was 
the McNary-Haugen bill, embracing the equalization fee, and 
that that had been modified so as to bring it within the con- 
stitutional objection which I had asserted—— 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. At least the Senator from 
Indiana insisted that the modification had that effect; is he 
condemning me now because I finally accepted the bill as the 
only hope, the only opportunity, of the American farmer for 
relief? It did not seem to me then and it does not seem to me 
now that this great body, and the body at the other end of the 
Capitol, ought to spend unlimited time quibbling about the 
form the relief should take, while this great industry is lan- 
guishing, and millions of men, women, and children are suffer- 
ing from poverty. It seemed to me then and it appears to me 
now that men like the Senator from Indiana and men like the 
Senator from Arkansas, who professed a real sympathy with 
the purpose to solve this problem, ought to get together. We 
tried to get together, and immediately, when I accepted the 
position occupied by the Senator from Indiana, he concluded 
that the position was wrong—probably because I had accepted 
it—and now it seems to me that he, having abandoned his 
position and come into the Senate supporting a measure which 
clearly is futile to afford the relief the farmers are seeking and 
requiring, I am justified in questioning the reliability of his 
viewpoint. 

Mr. WATSON. Just a moment; let me talk awhile now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator—— 

Mr. WATSON. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; I have. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
him talk awhile. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator for his courtesy. 

Mr. President, I have been charged 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Now, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I will not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator will not yield? 

Mr. WATSON. No. I started out to make this speech, and 
the Senator has injected one 10 minutes long into the body of 
my speech. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator is making a very 
poor speech. I want to help him to make a good speech. 

Mr. WATSON. I will give the Senator something to think 
about. It is true that the Senator from Arkansas charged me, 
and not me alone, but those who associated with me in support- 
ing the equalization fee, with inconsistency. I may be open to 
the charge of inconsistency, but never in my experience as a 
legislator have I stood up on the floor of either the House or 
the Senate solemnly to assert to my fellow Senators or fellow 
Representatives that a proposition pending was wholly uncon- 
stitutional, and then turned squarely about and voted for it. 
Never have I been that inconsistent, and that is why I say to 
my friend that he was grossly inconsistent at that time and in 
no position to charge me with inconsistency. 

Mr. NORRIS rose. 

Mr. WATSON. What does my friend from Nebraska want? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATSON, I yield. 


The important question, of 


And I will be compelled to let 
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Mr. NORRIS. I take it, then, from what the Senator has 
just said, that he is tot claiming to be consistently inconsistent? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, there is such a thing as that, 
but I am not going to enter upon any metaphysical disquisition 
or psychological dissertation upon the mental attitude of -some- 
body who may or may not be consistent. 

Mr. President, I again ask that I may proceed without inter- 
ruption, and I hope that my request will be more completely 
acquiesced in than before. 

On the 25th of May, 1928, when the McNary-Haugen bill was 
again before the Senate, the Senator from Arkansas used this 
language : 

Through all the contests, disputes, and legislative conflicts which have 
occurred about the subject during the last 10 years, only a single meas- 
ure has survived, and that measure is the bill now before the Senate. 
It marks a radical departure from the present system for disposing of 
surplus agricultural crops. It is, in my judgment, in many respects an 
experiment, It is an economic adventure, if you please. But, consider- 
ing the failure of all other important measures pertaining to the subject, 
considering the fact that it alone has risen to the surface time and time 
again, that it alone has survived the fierce forces of opposition which 
have arrayed themselves against any measure of relief for the agricul- 
tural producers of the Nation, the Congress is justified in taking the eco- 
nomic adventure involved in this measure. 


He might have said in that statement, “It is true that I 
have said that this is unconstitutional; it is true that I have 
said that no stretch of the imagination can comprehend the 
power conferred upon the board ; it is true that I have said that 
the Congress of the United States does not have the power to 
levy any such tax; it is true that I have said that in my judg- 
ment this measure is not only unconstitutional but unworkable, 
but, in view of the fact that it is the only measure that has 
survived, therefore I surrender my constitutional views on the 
proposition, I surrender the thought and the opinion that it will 
not work, and am willing to vote for it because it is the only 
thing before the Senate.” 

Then the Senator turns about to charge me with inconsistency. 
I am willing to rest under that charge, and especially when 
made by my distinguished friend under these conditions. 

Let me take another of these charges of inconsistency. The 
debenture plan, which finds such great favor in the eyes of my 
distinguished friend and some of his associates, was presented 
to this body on the 21st of May, 1928. Let me read that. I 
wish Senators would take up the pending McNary bill, and read 
the provision for the debenture therein contained, and compare 
it with ‘this one as I read it, and then let us see where we are. 
I read: 


(a) Agricultural commodity: The term “Agricultural commodity,” 
as used in this section, includes all agricultural, horticultural, viticul- 
tural, and dairy commodities and products, all livestock and products 
thereof, all products of poultry and bee raising, all nuts and edible 
products of forestry, and all other commodities not specifically men- 
tioned herein which are produced on farms within the United States 
and the processed or manufactured products of such commodities, 

(b) On and after the Ist day of July next after the approval of 
this act the Secretary of Agriculture shall issue an export debenture 
to any person exporting from the United States to any foreign country 
and not previously exported an agricultural commodity in either the 
original or processed condition in an amount equal te 25 per cent of 
the average price of such product received by the producer during the 
preceding six months as ascertained or estimated and certified by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under such regulations as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may prescribe: Provided, That the total quantity of such 
exportation so valued shall amount to $3,000 or more and be exported 
in one vessel. 

(c) Said debentures shall be transferable by delivery and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall receive such debentures at their face value 
in payment of all import duties, except duties on agricultural com- 
modities as herein defined. 


I would like to kno 


‘f that is not on all fours with the 
debenture proposition here offered? At least my honored friend 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] thought so, and he 
stood up on the floor to defend it, because in the speech he made 
just before the Senator from Arkansas, just before the vote was 
taken, the Senator from Idaho said: 


I am voting for this because it involves the principle, and I am for 
the principle, 


It was that principle which, I take it, my friend from Arkan- 
sas voted against when his vote was cast on that proposition, 
because when the roll was called, among those arrayed in oppo- 
sition to the passage of the debenture act was the name of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, who is now an advocate 
of the very debenture plan which he then voted against as a 
Senator of the United States on this floor. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. Wait a minute. If the Senator wants to ask 
me a question, I will yield; if he wants to make a speech, no. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. The Senator de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I do not decline to yield for a question, 
but I know how my friend is. When I yield for a question, he 
goes, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Indiana if he does not recall that the debenture 
proposition was offered as in the nature of a substitute—— 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. For the equalization fee; 
and the equalization fee having been agreed upon by all the 
advocates of farm relief legislation, under the leadership of 
the Senator from Indiana, we did not accept the debenture 
plan at that time. Now, the equalization fee having failed, 
the Senator from Indiana having deserted it, going to the 
White House for his instructions, I am wondering if we can 
not prevail upon him to accept the next best plan and adopt 
the debenture provision? 

Mr. WATSON. But my friend’s recollection is entirely in 
error. The debenture plan was offered as an amendment to a 
tax bill. It was not offered as an amendment to the equaliza- 
tion fee, and had no relation to the equalization fee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Plainly a farm relief meas- 
ure is not pertinent to a tax bill, and if one is for a tax bill 
and does not want to embarrass it he often votes against 
amendments which are calculated to delay it or to embarrass it. 

Mr. WATSON. I wonder if my friend is satisfied with that 
explanation of his vote against the debenture plan? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am entirely satisfied with 
it, if the Senator from Indiana is. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not satisfied. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am trying to satisfy the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not satisfied. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. For a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Indiana is 
the only person I know of who is dissatisfied. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I think every man here who has heard 
me read this debenture proposition, and the record of the 
Senator on that day, on that vote, is dissatisfied. That is to 
say, he is dissatisfied with the Senator’s record of consistency, 
which he has been holding up here in contrast with the records 
of the rest of us. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Unlike the Senator from 
Indiana, I have never boasted a record of consistency. 

Mr. WATSON. Nor could the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have tried to be reasonably 
consistent, but when I find I am wrong I change. 

Mr. WATSON. Good. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Indiana, 
when he finds he is right, changes. That is the difference be- 
tween us. 

Mr. WATSON. If I was right on the equalization fee, the 
Senator from Arkansas was wrong when he charged that it 
was unconstitutional and unworkable—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. And then voted for it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If I was wrong, was it not 
right for me to correct myself and get right by getting with 
the Senator from Indiana, and why should the Serator from 
Indiana go wrong when the Senator from Arkansas gets right? 

Mr. WATSON. When did the Senator from Arkansas con- 
clude that he was getting right? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. When I voted for the equali- 
zation fee, following the leadership of the eminent but very 
versatile Senator from Indiana—— 

Mr. WATSON. When the Senator from Arkansas—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Who maintains a position so 
long as there is doubt about its correctness, but immediately 
abandons it when he is able to convince others that his attitude 
is correct. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the conversion of Paul on 
his way to Damascus was not more astounding than the con- 
version of the honorable Senator to the equalization fee, after 
having 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator is wrong again. 
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Mr. WATSON. 
tional. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. No; and wholly unworkable. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Surely the Senator, who is so 
devoted a student of Scripture, does not wish to inject into 
the debate an inaccuracy? It was not Paul; it was Saul. 

Mr. WATSON. I am looking at the Senator after his con- 
version and I refer to him as Paul, for he has given us an 
instance of the most remarkable conversion in the history of 
the country. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. WATSON. 


After having declared it wholly unconstitu- 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


For a question; not for a speech. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will ask the Senator a 
question. The Senator has compared me to Paul, which I feel 
is an inaccurate comparison, but I would rather be Paul after 
conversion than Saul before conversion. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator ought to know, because he was 
both. [Laughter on the floor and in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must admonish 
occupants of the galleries 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no.: 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
not refuse to yield! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before either Senator pro- 
ceeds the Chair desires to make a statement to the occupants 
of the galleries. Under the rules of the Senate, occupants of 
the galleries are not permitted to indulge in any demonstration 
of approval or disapproval of debate upon the floor. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. Not now, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
yielded the floor? 

Mr. WATSON. 
bama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Has the Senator yielded the floor? 

Mr. WATSON. I have not. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Indi- 
ana shortly suspend his address to take lunch with the Senator 
from Arkansas? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. It is such an overwhelming pleasure when- 
ever we lunch together, as we frequently do, that I am almost 
impelled to desist. “Almost thou persuadest me,” but, never- 
theless, I must make a few more observations—not about my 
friend from Arkansas, for I have said all I care to say about 
him—but I want to talk about the other side of the question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr: WATSON. I think it is time for the Senator from 
Arkansas to go to lunch. [Laughter.] However, I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. For the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether I may with propriety retire—— 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, yes; the Senator may do that at any 
time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is not the Senator going to 
explain his desertion of the equalization fee after converting a 
great many Senators, both Democrats and Republicans, to sup- 
port that proposition? 

Mr. WATSON. I want really to ask the Senator this question 
in answer to his question: Does the Senator really say to me 
on the floor of the United States Senate, looking me in the eye 
across the aisle, that he voted for the equalization fee because 
of the speeches I made for it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No, Mr. President [laughter] : 
because the speeches which the Senator from Indiana made for 
the equalization fee are like the speeches which he makes 
against the equalization fee, Nobody but the Almighty can com- 
prehend them, and He does not choose to take notice of them. 

Mr. WATSON. That is no explanation. Now, having en- 
joyed half an hour or so, as I always do when my friend and 1 
get into an altercation, I want to take up the other part of the 
subject for a little while. 

It is true that I supported the equalization fee, as did the hon- 
orable chairman of the committee, the Senator from Oregon 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Oh, the Senator surely will 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
Mr. President, has the Senator from Indiana 


I decline to yield to the Senator from Ala- 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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[Mr. McNary], and as did most of us on this side of the 
Chamber. It is true I made numerous speeches for it on the 
floor of the United States Senate. It is true that throughout 
the country, when opportunity was offered, I made speeches in 
favor of the equalization fee. I believed in the equalization fee. 
I thought it offered an efficacious plan for solving a problem that 
ought to be solved. As an academic proposition 1 still believe 
in the equalization fee, and I believe if we had an opportunity 
to test the equalization fee it would do the thing that we want 
done. But I differ from my friend the Senater from Ar- 
kansas—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am thankful. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. He wants to inject the debenture plan into 
this legislation, when he knows that the debenture plan will 
not be adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield? 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. He knows, in the first place, that the House 
of Representativse under no circumstances will vote for the 
debenture plan. He knows, in the second place, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would veto the bill if it had the 
debenture plan in it. I differ from the Senator from Arkansas 
in that respect. I can not get what I want, and therefore I 
take the best I can get. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas and Mr. GEORGE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Indiana yield, if to anyone? 

Mr. WATSON. I will yield to no one now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator interferes with me so much I 
do not get across what I am trying to get across, and my friend 
attempts to answer me before he hears what 1 have to say. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I want to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. WATSON. That may be his way of answering, but he 
had better listen to what I have to say. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, the Senator has 
the floor and I do not wish to interrupt him if he objects to 
being interrupted. 

Mr. WATSON. I made speeches for the equalization fee. I 
would take the equalization fee now if I could get it, but I 
know I ean not get it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WATSON. No more can the Senator from Arkansas get 
the debenture plan. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WATSON. No; not now. The only point is this: Is it 
the desire of the Senator to put the Republican Party in a hole 
or to help the farmer? Is it his desire to slap the President 
of the United States or to aid agriculture? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
now yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I will yield now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has asked a 
question and I presume he will extend me the courtesy of en- 
abling me to reply. 

Mr. WATSON. Of replying now? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To reply to the Senator’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


The Senator from Indiana 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


WATSON. No; not to reply now. 
ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, very well. 

Mr. WATSON. I decline to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator ought not to ask 
me a question and then deny me the privilege of answering it. 
I would like to answer right now. 

Mr. WATSON. I decline to yield right now. That is not fair 
and the Senator knows it is not fair. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think it is unfair to ask me 
a question and not give me an opportunity to answer it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing the Senator from Indiana declines to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield to en- 
able me to make clear my position on this matter? 

Mr. WATSON. No. The Senator can have all the rest of the 
afternoon to make his position clear, and it will take a good 
deal longer time than that to do it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Under the practice which pre- 
vails, when a Senator asks another Senator a question, it is not 
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in common courtesy customary to deny him the opportunity to 
answer. 

Mr. WATSON. In the first place, I did not ask the Senator 
directly that question. I asked it generally of all those who are 
taking his position. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
me the question. 

Mr. WATSON. I asked whether or not 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, If the Senator from Indiana 
wishes to withdraw the question I do not wish to answer it. 

Mr. WATSON. I not only do not withdraw it, but I empha- 
size it and accentuate it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Indiana 
occupies this attitude. He insists on asking a question which 
he refuses to allow me to answer. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator can answer it at great length, 
and it will be necessary for him to answer it at great length 
if he can satisfactorily explain it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am just wondering if the Senator has 
more sympathy for President Hoover than ie had for President 
Coolidge? He says that for us to stand for the debenture plan 
would be to slap the President in the face. Why did he want to 
slap Coolidge in the face when he supported the equalization 
fee and voted to override Coolidge’s veto? 

Mr. WATSON. I will answer that question. In the first 
place no campaign had been made on that question in the 
United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I do not yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. In the first place no campaign had been 
made on that question in this country. The equalization fee 
was not in the platform upon which Coolidge was elected either 
time. It was brought in here largely by my friend the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and supported on both sides of the 
aisle alike. There was no political division about it. I worked 
in common with my friend from Arkansas—and I am referring 
now to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]— 
with my old friend the Senator from North Carclina [Mr. Sim- 
MONS], and with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLArR]. They constituted a sort of committee on the other 
side of the Chamber and we worked together for days and days 
for the purpose of inducing Senators to vote for the equaliza- 
tion fee. The first time it was brought in here we were de- 
feated. The second time we won, I think by a majority of 
seven. The third time we won by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate of the United States. When it was passed the first time 
nobody knew whether Coolidge would veto it. He then did 
veto it. We passed it again and sent it to him and no one knew 
at that time to a certainty whether or not President Coolidge 
would veto it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. WATSON. For a question only. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Would it L. 
ference with the Senator from Indiana in his 
known that the President would veto it? 

Mr. WATSON. It would have made this difference. If I had 
known to a dead certainty that President Coolidge was going 
to veto that bill and that no legislation would result, then I 
would not have voted as I did, because I wanted results. I had 
no desire to slap the Chief Executive. I wanted results, and I 
would have known that it would have been impossible to secure 
any sort of agricultural legislation if the President fully in- 
tended to veto the bill and had let anybody know it. But I 
venture the assertion 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. WATSON. For a question only. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The question is, on January 
17, 1928, the Senator from South Dakota 
asked the Senator from Indiana this question: 


Oh, but the Senator did ask 


Mr. President, on that point 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


made any dif- 
vote if he had 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Now, suppose that such legislation should be passed and shall then 
be vetoed by the President, then what position would the Republican 
Party be in with reference to the redemption of its pledge? 


The question referred to the McNary-Haugen bill, the very 
subject matter under discussion. 


Mr. WATSON, I understand that. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then did not the Senator from 


Indiana reply ?— 


Mr. President, I have never been one of those who thought it neces- 
sary to go up to the White House every morning to find out what we 
should do as a senatorial body on that day—— 


Mr. WATSON. And that is correct. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (continuing reading) : 


I believe we have a duty to perform. I believe we have a burden to 
carry. I believe we have an obligation to discharge, and I am in favor 
of doing it regardless of what happens at the other end of the Avenue. 


Now, will the 
moment? 

Mr. WATSON. No; not to make a speech. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. When that question was asked 
him then he said that, without regard to the fact that the 
President would veto the measure, he would stand for the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, equalization fee and all, and he criticized 
Republican Senators who were going up to the White House to 
get instructions. Then, why should he complain that a Demo- 
cratic Senator does not go to the White House to get his 
instructions? 

Mr. WATSON. I will tell the Senator about that. In the 
heat of debate on the floor of the Senate I may have said what 
the Senator says I said. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
question ? 

Mr. WATSON. But at the same time—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Indiana yield for a question? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I want to make my speech. I am going 
to decline to yield to the Senator. I want to say to my friend, 
just as he knows, and to the whole Senate, that no man in this 
body knew, whether or not Calvin Coolidge would veto that 
measure the second time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. I decline to yield, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Nobody knew. Men were going about saying 
the President might veto that measure if it contained the equali- 
I had conferences with my friends on this side of 
the Chamber, and it was a grave question at that time as to 
whether the President would or would not sign the bill. The 
President, as we all know, was not in the habit of volubly ex- 
pressing his views. I will say to my friend that I had the 
opinion in my own heart that Coolidge might veto it, but I 
did not know it. I never asked him about it. Nobody that I 
ever did ask told me that he said he would veto it. I hoped 
that he would sign it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


Senator from Indiana permit me just one 


Will the Senator yield for a 


The Senator from Indiana 


May I ask a further question 


| for information? 


Mr. WATSON. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. After having been debated for successive 
years in the country and for successive years in both bodies 
of Congress it had come to the point where I believed that some- 
thing was absolutely essential to be done in the interest of 
agriculture. I knew that President Coolidge had vetoed it the 
first time. Of course, we had no opportunity to vote here on 
the question of whether the bill in that imstance should be 
passed over his veto, but when the time came my friend from 
Arkansas had forgotten all about his previous declarations, he 
had forgotten that he said the equalization fee was unconstitu- 
tional, he had forgotten that he said it was unworkable, and he 
voted to override President Coolidge’s veto on the 27th or 28th 
of May, 1928. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. We would be here all day if I yielded to con. 
stant interruptions, and we would probably accomplish nothing. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We will be here all day any- 
way. 

Mr. WATSON. Since that time great changes have taken 
place in this country, and, claiming to be something of a prac- 
tical legislator, 1 am shaping my course in accordance with 
the new conditions. Since that time there has been a national 
convention; since that time the Republicans have adopted a 


The Senator from Indiana 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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platform; since that time the President of the United States, 
then a candidate, has made certain declarations on the farm 
problem, and in the recent campaign—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the junior Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. Why does the Senator interrupt me in the 
midst of a sentence? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was just going to ask if the Senator did 
not say something about that candidate just before the Kansas 
City convention? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, several times. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. I should like to read into the Recorp 
what the Senator said, if he will permit me to do so. 

Mr. WATSON. I said several things about the then candi- 
date for President of the United States. I was not for his 
nomination; I wanted it myself. I had the disposition; all I 
lacked was the votes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, while my good friend the peripatetic Senator 
from Arkansas is talking to me, I will say to him and to my 
other friends on the other side, after Mr. Hoover was nomi- 
nated and after he sent his telegram saying that the national 
platform was his platform and he intended to stand on it from 
first to last; after reading the speeches he made, most ad- 
mirable in character, on the- protective tariff; and after read- 
ing the speeches he made on the farm problem and about every 
other public question in which the people were interested, I 
came to the conclusion that Herbert Hoover was an entirely 
satisfactory candidate for me to support as a Republican, as 
an American citizen, and as a man of tremendous equipment 
for the discharge of the duties of that great office, and I think 
so now. I did not know Herbert Hoover when I opposed him 
for the Presidency. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I believe the Senator did not at that time 
think he was an American citizen. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not say that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator came near saying it. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I did not come near saying it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not in any of his speeches before the 
convention was held? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I did not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, the Senator has been misquoted. 

Mr. WATSON. I am very careful about talking about Re 
publican candidates for President of the United States; I may 
have to support them when the time comes. There can be noth- 
ing of a personal character laid to me in any publie speech 
I made about Herbert Hoover for which I need at this minute 
or at any time or in any place to apologize. I ant very happy 
to say that. 

Now, let me proceed. Since that time, as I was endeavoring 
to say, there has been a campaign conducted in the United 
States on & specific platform. How did the action of the Re 
publican convention on the farm problem come about? Sena- 
tors, that action was not taken in a dark corner; it was done 
in the open glare of day. It was done after weeks upon the 
hustings; it was done after months of debate. When we went 
to Kansas City the great fight of the convention held there 
was to adopt the equalization fee. Everybody who was there 
knows that. We organized for it, and, if I may be permitted 
to say so, I had charge of the organization. We appointed 
committees; we had many speeches made; we held numerous 
conferences; we called on the delegations from all the different 
States for the purpose of trying to capture the member of the 
committee on resolutions from each delegation, for we wanted 
a resolution in favor of the equalization fee. My friend, 
looking me in the face [Mr. Frss], was on the other side of 
that fight. We fought tooth and claw over that proposition 
for nine successive days. Then the time came for the commit- 
tee on resolutions to meet. We went before that committee. 
The equalization fee was presented in the ablest manner in 
which it could be presented. We fought it over before that 
committee day after day, and at the end of that contest there 
was a very large majority of the votes in the committee cast 
against the equalization fee or its incorporation as a part of 
the Republican national platform. 

Then the fight was transferred to the Republican National 
Convention, and on the stage of that convention, before that 
magnificent audience, there was as keen a fight and as mag- 
nificent a debate as I have heard for years, both sides being 
presented with singular skill, ability, and marked eloquence. 
At the end of the debate the convention decided by an over- 
whelming vote against the equalization fee; and, so far as I 
was concerned, after all that fight, after all that debate, after all 
that discussion, the equalization fee went out of the campaign 
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and went out of my mind as a proposition to be advocated by 
the Republican Party in that campaign. 

What else could be done? Does anybody rise here to say that 
any other course was at all possible? I believed in the equali- 
zation fee, and I ‘still believe in it, but I can not get it, and, 
being a practical man, I will take what I can get, and what I 
can get is the bill which has passed the House and is now before 
the Senate with the debenture proposal eliminated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator said a moment ago he would 
take the equalization fee if he could get it. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Notwithstanding his party platform was 
against it? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have expressed a personal 
opinion that the equalization fee would be adequate to accom- 
plish the purpose. I have had no change of heart on that 
proposition. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator would be glad to have it 
written into the law? 

Mr. WATSON. But I can not get it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator could get it, he would 
have it? 

Mr. WATSON. .Yes; but I can not get it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Notwithstanding that his party platform 
was against it? 

Mr. WATSON. I have said that forty times. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am just trying to find out the Senator’s 
position. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator open his ears and listen 
to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I am saying that as an 
take the equalization fee if I could get it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Asa Senator; what would the Senator from 
Indiana do? He would take it as an individual ; what would he 
do as a Senator? 

Mr.- WATSON. If I could incorporate the equalization fee 
and have the House pass it-and the Senate pass it and the 
President sign-it I would take it, but-I can not do that.. Now, 
what is the use for the Senator to question me further on that 
point? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The reason I was asking the Senator the 
question was this: He was justifying his position by saying that 
his party had declared against the equalization fee and there- 
fore he was against it because he could not get it. 

Mr. WATSON. I am simply repeating what I have said 
forty times that I can not get it and I know I can not get it 
because it was taken out of the campaign, and, not only that, 
I will say to my friend from Arkansas that the Democratic 
Party did not advocate the equalization fee in the campaign; 
Governor Smith did not advocate it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, the Senator is wrong about that. 

Mr. WATSON. Did Governor Smith advocate the equalization 
fee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; the principle of it, call it whatever 
you please. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, the principle? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; the principle or the very thing itself. 
But what I am coming to—and I do not want the Senator to get 
out of patience with me because I am the only friend the 
Senator has left—— 

Mr. WATSON. I would not get out of patience with the 
Senator under any circumstances. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What I am trying to say is this: The 
Senator was justifying his conduct a moment ago because his 
party had foreclosed his course and then he turns around and 
says he would be glad to override his party and write the 
equalization fee into the law. I am just trying to find out the 
Senator’s nrental processes. 

Mr. WATSON. I could not get it unless my party were for 
it. If my party were for it, I would be very happy, because I 
still believe in it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
not for it. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator says his party advocated the 
equalization fee. Let us see as to that. I quote the following 
from the last Democratic national platform: 


We recognize that experience bas demonstrated that members of such 
associations alone can not successfully assume the full responsibility 
for a program that benefits all producers alike. We pledge the party 


individual I would 


If the Senator’s party is not for it he is 
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to an earnest endcavor to solve this problem of the distribution of the 
cost of dealing with crop surpluses over the marketed units of the crop 
whose producers are benefited by such assistance. 


Now listen—I call this to the attention of my friend from 
Arkansas 

Mr, CARAWAY. 

Mr. WATSON. 
tinues: 

The solution of this problem would avoid Government subsidy to 
which the Democratic Party has always been opposed. 


Does the Senator say that the debenture plan is anything but 
a straight direct subsidy from the Treasury? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely not. The equalization fee was 
not a subsidy. 

Mr. WATSON. It was not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Democratic Party hoped to solve 
the problem in that way; but the Republican Party left the 
farmers, and the Democratic Party could not solve it in that 
way. 

Mr. WATSON. Now, the Senator is going to make a speech. 
I yielded to him for a question, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Neither one of us is going to make a speech. 
I was merely asking the Senator some questions, 

Mr. WATSON. I see facing me with his smiling countenance 
the honorable Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrmMaNn], who was 
chairman of the committee on resolutions of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. He voted for the equalization fee in the 
Senate; he knew what the equalization fee was. Any number of 
Democratic Senators and Representatives were in that conven- 
tion. Many of them, as I remember, were on the committee on 
resolutions. They had all voted for the equalization fee; they 
had all fought for the equalization fee, and they knew what the 
equalization fee was. If they wanted the equalization fee in 
their platform knowing what it was why did they net say what 
it was. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is said there, 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course itis. I was on the committee on 
resolutions myself, and I know that the principle of the equali- 
zation fee is written in the platform. 

Mr. WATSON. Then, why did not the platform indorse the 
equalization fee? I will tell the Senator why it did not do it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let the Senator say what he thinks and 
not what some one else thinks, 

Mr. WATSON. I will tell the Senator why the Democratic 
platform did not specifically provide for the equalization fee. 
The Democratic Party wanted the platform so plain that in the 
West it could go out in the campaign and hold it up and say 
“we favor the equalization fee,’ and then when they got over 
into the East they could say, “ we have not put the equalization 
fee in our platform.” They wanted to be in a position to say 
one thing in the East and another thing in the West, as the 
Democratic orators did say during that campaign. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They never did. The Senator thinks that 
everybody campaigns like he does. He is mistaken about that. 
I know that if the Democratic platform meant anything it 
meant to indorse the equalization fee. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think it meant anything. 
ter.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, I am sure that the Senator would 
have been for it, because it would have read like one of his 
speeches, 

However, Mr. President, what I started to say was that when 
the question arose of interpreting what the language meant 
everybody conceded its meaning, and the Senator from Indiana 
even charged the Democratic Party with being for the equaliza- 
tion fee. Everybody did that, and it was true. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did not do what? 

Mr. WATSON. I did not charge the Democratic Party with 
being for the equalization fee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What was the Senator talking about in the 
campaign? 

Mr. WATSON. I charged that the Democratic Party had not 
taken a position on the question, and that Governor Smith at 
ne time had advocated the equalization fee throughout all his 
speeches. I challenge the Senator to point to one single word 
in any of Governor Smith’s speeches that favored the equaliza- 
tion fee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
explicitly said it. 

Mr. WATSON. That he was for the equalization fee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I read them all. The Senator now 
talks about what a speech meant and what a platform meant, 
but there is not a man living, including the Senator, that knew 


I have read that many times. 
The plank in the Democratic platform con- 


[Laugh- 
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what Mr. Hoover’s position was on farm legislation. Congress 
did not know. It tried to get the information, and a Republican 
committee of the Senate, endeavoring to write a farm bill, put 
their hats under their arms and called on the President after 
the present session of Congress convened in an effort to find out 
what he meant by his speeches and what he stood for with 
reference to farm legislation. The Senator from Indiana is 
perfectly aware of that fact. 

Mr. WATSON. Aware of what? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That Congress and no one else knew where 
Mr. Hoover stood on farm legislation not only during the cam- 
paign but now, and, therefore, while this bill was under con- 
sideration a committee went down to see Mr. Hoover to ascer- 
tain where he stood on farm legislation, and that committee was 
headed by the chairman of the Committee on Agricuiture and 
Forestry of the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. No; not as to farm legislation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WATSON. The committee went down to find out where 
the President stood on the debenture plan. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They went down to find out where he 
stood on farm legislation, because they did not know. They 
asked him about the equalization fee, and I wish I were per- 
mitted to tell what his reply was, but I will not do so out of 
courtesy. 

Mr, WATSON. Where is the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CARAWAY. He went out to keep the Senator from ap- 
pealing to him. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
I have suggested. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows that the committee went 
te the White House to ask the President about the debenture 
plan. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know what it went for. I was a member 
of the committee, with other Senators who went along, and 
we went to ask him about his position on farm legislation. 
The debenture plan was a part of farm legislation, and I know 
what information we did not get. 

Mr. WATSON. The President of the United States knew 
that the committee was coming to see him to talk about the 
debenture plan, and they did go there and ask him about the 
debenture plan. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What did he say? 

Mr. WATSON. He said he would ask the heads of three de- 
partments for information about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If you are going to say what he said, say 
all of what he said, 

Mr. WATSON. All I know is what the press recited. The 
three officials gave him their reports; he transmitted those 
reports to Congress. If the President of the United States had 
wanted to hedge behind those reports he could have done so 
most successfully; he could have said, “I have asked for the 
advice and opinions of the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Here are their opinions; I transmit them to the Congress.” 
But instead of that he came boldly out with a straight declara- 
tion in which he gave 10 reasons why he was not for the 
debenture plan. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, no; I will tell the Senator what he 
did. 

Mr. WATSON. 
stand as any President has taken in 
question. That is my opinion about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, of course; but I will tell the Senator 
what he did. He revamped one of President Coolidge’s vetoes 
of the McNary-Haugen bill, and if President Coolidge had 
copyrighted that veto the new President would have had to 
write a different letter altogether. 

Mr. WATSON. What President Coolidge said about the 
equalization fee had no reference to the debenture plan. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know it did not, and neither did this; 
but that is what the President sent up here. 

Mr. WATSON. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. CARAWAY. All right. 

Mr. WATSON. The other Senator from Arkansas and this 
Senator from Arkansas have said that President Hoover had 
no opinion about the agricultural question. Senators, I am 
not going to read you the Republican national platform, be- 
cause it is not essential. Everybody who cares anything about 
knowing what is in it knows what it is; but I submit that not 
in our recent history has any President more closely traced 
the national platform on which he was running than has 
Herbert Hoover, both before and since the election. If I had 
time and inclination I would read you the Republican platform, 
and I would read you Herbert Hoover's utterances. I would 


He went out probably to get sustenance. 
No; he went out, I think, for the reason 


I think it was as bold and courageous a 


recent years on any 


I want to go on. 
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show that his speeches were in exact harmony with the plat- 
form. I would show you that they are all entirely consistent, 
and I would show you that the House bill and the McNary bill, 
devoid of the debenture, are following up exactly the Repub- 
lican national platform and the utterances and declarations of 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. - Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. \ 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to have the Senator do 
that. That is a proposition that I have not been able to get 
through my head. 

Mr. WATSON. I think the Senator had in his head, as far 
as I have been able to determine it—and I have no desire to 
misquote him—that the President was in favor of a proposition 
by which every farmer could get all it cost him to raise a crop 
and 5 per cent additional. Am I right about that? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That was my personal position; but the 
Republican platform promised the farmers equality with the 
industries, and that would be more than that. The Republican 
platform went further than I did. 

Mr. WATSON. I never heard that before. 

Mr. BROOKHART..- The Senator has something to learn, 
then, when he studies this proposition. 

Mr. WATSON. Here is the proposition: The Republican 
platform made certain declarations. I have it here, and I am 
not going to take the time to read it. I say that Mr. Hoover 
O. K'd the principles announced in that platform from the first 
of the campaign to the last. Is not that true? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I concede that that is true. 

Mr. WATSON: Why, certainly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But I deny -that: this. bill, with the de- 
benture out of it, does that thing. I never have claimed that 
the debenture was demanded by the Republican platform or by 
the President’s speeches. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘That is right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. - I think I made that clear: I-only sup- 
ported the debenture because this bill failed to keep the plat- 
form pledges, and failed to keep the pledges of the President, 
and failed to give the farmers the relief to which they were 
justly entitled, because it failed to give them the relief that I 
promised them in the name of the President, with my expenses 


paid by your Republican committee—200 speeches in your State 
amd in about a dozen other States. That is my objection to 
this bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, in all the. speeches that my 
good friend Colonel BRooKHART, of Iowa,- made he squarely. 
backed up the President’s position as announced in his various 


speeches on agriculture. 
form. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I did that, and I do that now. 

Mr. WATSON. He backed up Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But this bill does not back it up as I did. 

Mr. WATSON. That is a difference of opinion, 1 think this 
bill does back up the Republican platform and the utterances 
of Herbert Hoover as a candidate for the Presidency. I wil say 
to my friend that I am not for the debenture plan, first, because 
it is a straight, direet subsidy, and we have always been opposed 
to subsidies ; and, secondly, because I know that if we put it in 
this bill there will be no agricultural legislation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on that proposition the 
newspapers and everybody have quoted me as though I claimed 
that the President supported the debenture. I made no such 
claim as that. 

Mr. WATSON. I never heard it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is not in his speeches, and that is 
not in the platform; but I am supporting the debenture in this 
bill because it does a little—about one-half—toward giving the 
farmer the benefit of the tariff; and without it the bill does 
nothing for the farmer more than the intermediate credit bank 
law which we have right now. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The colloquy between the two Senators has 
raised in my mind the question whether it has not been charged 
on the floor of the Senate and outside that the President has 
not kept his pledges to the American people on farm legislation. 
I have heard that statement; I have read it in the press; I 
have read it in the Recorp; and what I want to know is whether 
there is any foundation whatever for the claim that the Presi- 
dent, so far as any expression thus far has been heard, has in 
any way violated the pledge that he made or the platform pledge 
to the American people? 

Mr. WATSON. Not from my viewpoint, Mr. President. My 
friend from Iowa differs with that statement, 


He backed up ‘the Republican ‘plat- 
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Mr. BROOKHART: The President has made no declaration 
that I know of; but the chairman of the committee said he 
approved this bill, That igs the only connection; and this bill 
does not. keep the pledge of the Republican platform. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the Senator, of course, is well 
aware of the fact that the President has hit the debenture a 
deathblow as far as legislation at this session is concerned. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am not altogether convinced of that. 
The Senator may be surprised when the vote is had. 

Mr. WATSON. I should be surprised if a majority were for 
it, and I should be astounded beyond measure if President 
Hoover were to sign a bill that contained it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If the President has given the debenture a death- 
blow, that is not in any way inconsistent with all of his utter- 
ances heretofore, is it? 

Mr. WATSON. Not at all; in no wise, 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that proposition, if the Senator will 
permit me, I desire to make it clear that I am in full aceord 
with that. I have said nothing to the contrary of that. In 
none of the President’s speeches nor in the platform nor any- 
where else has the debenture plan been indorsed. All of my dis- 
cussion of the proposition was based upon the theory that the 
bill without the debenture plan was not keeping the Republican 
pledge; and that is where I stand now. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is a matter of opinion. Every man 
has a right to his opinion. Personally, I am very much gratified 
to have the Senator from Iowa make the statement now that 
he has not made the charge that the President in this act is in- 
consistent. with other. pledges that he has-made prior to this. 
That was the position on which I rose to get the Senator’s view. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is perfectly correct in that; 
but this Medicine Ball Hard, down in the medicine-ball cabinet, 
put out some statement that.I had accused President Hoover of 
being inconsistent because he opposed the debenture plan; but 
Medicine Ball Hard does not express my. sentiments.. He. may 
be in the sharpshooter class in that club-down there, but I carry 
a fairly. good trigger-finger myself, and I-am able to.shoot. back 
in that direction. 

Mr. CARAWAY. = Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from ‘outte 
ana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A moment ‘ago, -when the Senator Sncliins 
to yield to me, I:merely wanted to call attention to the fact 
that: the Houston platform, the Democratic platform, contains 
exactly the plank on farm relief that the farm organizations 
had: at Kansas City, and for which the Senator from Indiana 
so. eloquently. plead. .What did the Senator think it contained 
when he was for it? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, what I say is this—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr. WATSON. I am going to answer the Senator in my way, 
not in his. I can not answer that question categorically. The 
answer is that the members of the committee who wrote that. 
platform knew what the equalization fee was. 

Mr..CARAWAY. Did the Senator? 

Mr. WATSON. Wait a minute. It had been fought over 
and over and over in both Houses of Congress, and throughout 
this country over and over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows that; and if his party 
had really favored the equalization fee his party would have 
said so in that platform, and that his party did not say. They 
did embody language that squinted strongly in that direction; 
but we charge that in the eastern part of the country they took 
the position that they were not for the equalization fee squarely, 
because they had not said so, while in the West they held 
up the platform and said, “ Why, look! We have embodied the 
equalization fee.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. This is the very exact language which the 
Senator from Indiana asked the Republicans to adopt at 
Kansas City. 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; absolutely. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a minute. The Senator will not have 
so much to take back if he will let me tell it all before I get 
through: 

Mr. WATSON. I am getting weary. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The very plank that the farmers asked at 
Kansas City, and for which’ the Senator’ from Indiana piead, 
was incorporated in the Democratic platform. I took it from 
the farm leaders, and I changed “ Kansas City” to “ Houston, 
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Tex.,” and just whatever language was necessary to show that 
it was a real party and not a boss-controlled aggregation, as 
the Kansas City convention was, and we wrote it into the 
platform. Now, what did the Senator mean by it when he was 
‘for it? 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


WATSON. Now, let me answer the Senator. 
CARAWAY. No; just wait. 

WATSON. I say that did not happen. 
JARAWAY. It did not? 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator produce the plank that 
he advocated at Kansas City and compare it? 

Mr. WATSON. Listen. The plank that I advocated at 
Kansas City was a straight, unequivocal indorsement of the 
equalization fee in words. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It never was in writing, then. 

Mr. WATSON. In terms. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator please get it and show 
it to us? 

Mr. WATSON. I will get it if I can find it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Because the very plank that the farmers 
went to Kansas City and asked for is in the Democratic plat- 
form. Was the Senator with the farmers at Kansas City? 

Mr. WATSON. Why, Mr. President, I lunched with them 
every day. We fought together side by side. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was the Senator for what they were for? 
Was the Senator for that plank? 

Mr. WATSON. I certainly was, because I helped to write it, 
and I know what was in it. It was a straight, unequivocal 
indorsement tn terms of the equalization fee. 

Mr: CARAWAY.’ Will the Senator please get that now? 


Since the Senator has gotten to be such a politician—and that 
is something new for him 

Mr. WATSON. Why, certainly; I thank the Senator. 
I think the ‘Senator has certainly for- 


Mr. * OARAWAY. 
gotten. ‘ 

Mr. WATSON. -No; I have not forgotten. . ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just get the plank and compare it, then. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘I will get it if: I can find one. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well, the Senator never will find it. 

Mr. WATSON. It is so disearded and obsolete that I am 
afraid I can not run across one. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the farm leaders brought that exact 
plank to Houston. 

Mr. WATSON. When a man left the Republican convention 
and went to the Democratic convention, there was such a com- 
plete transformation not only in the man himself but in all that 
he carried that I-can not account for what- happened when he got 
down there.’ 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am glad to know that, because I really 
thought. myself there was a great deal of difference between the 
two. The difference between the two was that at Kansas City 
the Senator himself did not know what he was for until the 
boss came down there and told him. 

Mr. WATSON. Who is the boss? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why, Mr. Mellon. Did not the Senator 
stand up when Mr. Meilon came into the convention? 

Mr. WATSON. I was not in the convention. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Wait just a minute. Did not the Senator 
stand up when he came in, and wait until he sat down before 
the Senator dared to sit down? 

Mr. WATSON. I was not in the convention at any time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator said he was at 
Kansas City. 

Mr. WATSON. I was at Kansas City, but I was not in the 
convention. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did not the convention do that? 

Mr. WATSON. I was not there. I do not know what the 
convention did. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, the Senator knows that. 

Mr. WATSON. But if the convention stood up, they did 
right. If I had been there, and Andrew W. Mellon had come 
in, I would have stood up. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course the Senator would. 

Mr. WATSON. And I would have applauded him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Senator would not have sat down 
until Mr. Melion took his seat, because he is the Senator’s 
real boss. 

Mr. WATSON. Probably I would not have, because I am a 
courteous gentleman. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 

that. 

Mr. WATSON. Also, if my friend should come into an 
ordinarily miscellaneous assemblage of people, I probably 
would get up and cheer. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. It would be a very miscellaneous one if 
I had gone to Kansas City. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. It would be a very miscellaneous one if the 
Senator and I were both present. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Indeed it would. 
but half good. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, we have had a good deal of 
give and take to-day, which always happens when I take the 
floor to say anything, because I am good-natured and like to 
yield to my friends and associates. Of course, it completely 
deflects one from his original purpose and the intention of the 
speech and its course; but frequently where an exchange and 
an interchange of view and opinion are earnestly made, the 
result is really illuminating. But to-day we have gone some- 
what far afield, because of the injection of more or less par- 
tisan politics into this discussion. 

What I wanted to say very briefly was this: That my friend 
from Arkansas—and unfortunately he has left the Chamber; 
I repeat it only because I have said it before, and I would not 
say it in his absence had I not made the previous declaration— 
after having solemnly declared on this floor that the equaliza- 
tion fee was unconstitutional and unworkable, voted for it, and 
then charged me with inconsistency; that he was against the 
debenture plan, and now favors it; that he charged me with 
abandoning the equalization fee, when I know that if the 
equalization fee could be put into this bill by the Senate it 
would be vetoed, and, so far as I know, nobody proposes to put 
it into this bill on either side of this Chamber. 

Furthermore, the Senator now, forgetting that we want 
resuits, that we want to help the farmer and not inject partisan 
politices into the matter if it can be avoided, insists on incor- 
porating the debenture plan into this bill as a part of it, when 
he knows that if the debenture plan were incorporated there 
would be no agricultural legislation in this session of Congress. 

I make this assertion: I have said that I favored the. 
equalization fee, and that I would now, if I had any chance to 
get it, and I know that I. have not, and the Senator equally 
knows that he has no chance to get the debenture plan. . I have 
abandoned the equalization fee because I can not get it. -He 
knows he can: not .get the debenture plan, and yet insists on it. 
Who is the consistent man on a proposition of that kind when | 
the subject of legislation is.to be considered? 

Furthermore, I say this: That Herbert Hoover, in his plat- 
form utterances throughout the campaign, but reiterated and 
reechoed the platform provisions announced and embodied in 
the Kansas City platform. My friend the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. BrookHarRT] says that, and we all say that. He says 
that since that time there has been a departure. I do not agree 
with that. I think the platform declarations were plain. I 
think that President Hoover followed them up consistently 
throughout the campaign. I think that as far as language is 
capable of doing it, he elucidated those principles to the satis- 
faction of the people. of the United States. I think that a 
goodly portion of the very great vote he received in the agricul- 
tural States of the Union attests that fact. 

I do not say that all the votes he received throughout the 
agricultural section were given him because of that one issue, 
but I do. believe that the farmers of the Central West .were 
satisfied as to Hoover’s attitude on the farm question, and that 
all. he did was to reecho what. the platform said, and all this 
bill does is to carry into effect the declarations of the platform 
and the announcements of our candidate for the Presidency. 
They are all.of a piece, all perfectly consistent from first to 
last, and I think will be entirely justified by the people of the 
United States after their enactment into legislation. 


INTERFERENCE WITH THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH AND PEACEFUL 
ASSEMBLY AND ATTEMPTED ASSAULT ON SENATOR HEFLIN 


Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. DILL. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor and declines to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not yield at this time. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. I have been waiting for some time to get the floor. I 
am going to talk about something of importance to the people 
who now live in the United States and people who are to come 
after us. 

I am ready to vote on the agricultural bill at any time. 1 am 
ready to agree to a vote to-morrow. I know what the vote in 
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this body is going to be. It is already decreed. It is cut and 
dried. The arrangements have all been made. Yet Senators 
stand up here when I am pleading for the preservation of con- 
stitutional rights and liberties and try to make it appear that 
I am postponing action on the farm relief bill. It is not true. 
They adjourned here early Friday afternoon until Monday. 
I think the leadership did it for the purpose of keeping me from 
discussing this question on Saturday. I had given notice that 
I would do so. They adjourned yesterday afternoon an hour or 
an hour and a half before we should have adjourned, and the 
leader on the other side [Mr. Watson] took the floor this morn- 
ing and the Chair recognized him when I was on my feet 
addressing the Chair. So he has occupied the time, and I 
could not get time enough before the vote on my resolution to 
present a petition to this body received from the citizens of 
Brockton and 56 towns in Massachusetts calling on the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLLerr] to vote for my reso- 
lution. I had to agree to a vote without saying anything pre- 
vious to the yote. So I must speak at this time in order that 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD may see what I have 
to say about this miserable surrender to the bold and brazen 
demand of the Roman Catholic political machine. 

Thank God, there is yet one place left in the Republic where 
the people’s representatives may speuk for them, although, 
judging from the vote here this morning, the political power 
of Rome is making dangerous inroads very rapidly upon the 
mighty strongholds of this great American Government, 

I repeat here to-day what I said the other day, if they had 
been Protestants who disturbed the people at Brockton, Mass., 
where I spoke; if they had been Protestants who assaulted the 
institution of free speech and peaceful assembly; if they had 
been Protestants who sought to murder me, the resolution would 
have passed the Senate without a dissenting vote. When I 
came back and reported what had occurred, the incident was 
talked about the Capital everywhere, and people commenced to 
inquire, “ Who did it? Who was it that disturbed this meeting?” 
and so forth. I said they were Roman Catholics, and they 
threw up their hands and shook their heads, as much as to 
say, “ Well, if that is the ease, your resolution will not pass !” 
Afraid of the Roman Catholics? Yes; they are as afraid of 
them as they are of death. 

Mr. President, it is easy, when a war comes, to press people 
into the service and to make them spend their substance and 
spill their blood in defense of principle, but when they are 
sitting down in their ease, and when they love place and power, 
and when they reach the point where they have no courage, 
where they. move against the lines of least resistance, the 
liberties of the people are in danger. Such men should not be 
on guard here. 

My God! In this presence this morning the Senate solemnly, 
70 Members of this body, voted against a resolution which 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the Senate of the United States should stand firm at all 
times in its support and protection of the American citizens’ sacred 
right of free speech and peaceful assembly. 


Already the clarion voice of the Roman call has whipped to 
the judgment bar Senators, Democrats and Republicans, enough 
to say that they do not any longer stand for that principle in 


the United States Senate. There is no escape from that con- 
clusion. The language speaks for itself. 

This is a history-making day in the Senate of the United 
States, a historic day in this Government’s life. It is and 
ought to be a historic day in the life of every Senator who sur- 
rendered the strongholds of his Government to the enemy, and 
who by his vote here to-day is helping to prepare the way for 
some Mussolini to come, I repeat, like a thief in the night, and 
take this Government, betrayed and surrendered from within, 
to the arch enemies who would overthrow it and set up the 
;Roman Catholic state, and take down the American flag and 
‘fly the Roman cross bearing the coat of arms of the Catholic 
_ King. 

Mr. President, that is plain talk, but it is the plain truth. 
Here is another whereas you voted against: 
, Whereas it is alleged by Senator HEFLIN, a Member of this body, 
; and supported by press reports, that on the occasion of a public address 
i delivered by him at Brockton, Mass., on the night of March 18, 1929, 
the right of free speech and peaceful assembly was interfered with, and 
‘that a deadly missile was thrown at him in an attempt to do him bodily 
, injury, 
wounding him severely. 


That made no impression upon you, none at all. 
you care for that? 
assault. If you vote for this resolution you invite the oppo- 
sition of Roman Catholics to you in your State. If you offend 
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the Roman hierarchy, they will mark you on the black list, and ' 
every Romun Catholic will vote against you in the election, 
That is what you are afraid of. ‘therefore, when a Senator, 
one of your brother Members, is telling you to your face of an 
assault made upon him, you sit here afraid to vote to condemn 
those who did assault him because they are Roman Catholics. 

Mr. President, here is the first part of the resolving part of the 
resolution : 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret of the inter- 
ference with the American right of free speech and peaceful assembly 
and of the attempted assault upon Senator Heriin, of Alabama, at 
Brockton, Mass., on the night of Mareh 18, 1929, and hereby expresses 
its disapproval and condemnation of the conduct of those guilty of the 
same, 


What is the effect of your vote this morning? There is no 
escape from this conclusion. It is that you have not heard with 
regret of an attempt to assassinate a Senator, a Protestant 
American Senator, by Roman Catholics, There is no escape 
from that. 

What is the effect of your vote this morning? That you do 
not disapprove and do not condemn this effort to assassinate a 
Senator, because they are Roman Catholics who sought to do it. 
Listen! By your votes you say that you do not disapprove of 
their disturbance of the people at Brockton, Mass., in their 
constitutional rights, and you do not condemn the efforts to 
assassinate a Senator who was speaking there on “ the dangers 
that threaten the American Government.” 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a book published here in 
Washington by the Fellowship Forum which contains some very 
important information, 

The title of the book is “ Proof of Rome’s Political Meddling 
in America.” I read: 


The National Catholic Welfare Council—Reports of Administrative 
Committee and Departments Made at the Conference of the Hierarehy 
of the United States, Washington, D. C., September 22-23, 1920. (Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council publications.) The National Catholic 
Welfare Council, executive department, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C, 


On the page before me is a picture of the elegant mansion of 
the apostolic delegate to the United States, at 1811 Biltmore 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., one of the most fashionable 
quarters of the National Capital. It is the headquarters of the 
unofficial ambassador from the Vatican to Washington, Here 
is another picture, one of the apostolic delegate to the United 
States, with headquarters in Washington. He is the Pope’s un- 
official ambassador to the United States. Here is a part of the 
report of the National Catholic Welfare Conference crowd at 
Washington. 

They have their headquarters here and work in concert with 
the papal delegate. Listen to what some of their duties are, 
Senators, and hug it to your bosoms in connection with your 
votes this morning: 


The executive department has to treat directly with the United States 
Government and its numerous departments on matters that affect the 
Catholic interests, and this has been almost a daily task. 


That is why all these priests have been so busy about the 
Senate and the Capitol since my resolution has been pending. 
Listen: 

Our experience has taught us this. For the safeguarding of our 
interests a body of trained workers must be at our service in the 
National Capital. 


They are here. I have seen some of the effects of their work 
on this resolution of mine. On the day before yesterday when I 
was discussing this question a lady in the gallery, who was in 
sympathy with my position, a Protestant woman, took a card 
out of her purse to jot down something I had said, and a door- 
keeper told her she could not do it; that it was a violation of 
the rules of the Senate. All the while a Roman Catholic priest 
in the gallery was taking notes throughout my speech and at 
another place in the gallery three nuns made notes throughout 
my speech. I submit, Mr. President, if the rule is going to be 
enforced it ought to be impartially enforced. My God! I won- 
der if we have already reached the time, with the few Roman 
Catholic Senators now in this body, when the fearless Prot- 
estant spirit of other days and manly courage are dead about 
this place. A number of occupants of the gallery brought this 
instance to which I have referred to my attention. 

Let me read you some more from this executive Roman 
‘atholic board report, the report of the chairman of the 
administrative committee, National Catholic Welfare Council: 

The executive department supervises the coordinated activities of the 
other departments. It keeps in direct personal touch with the officials 
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of the Government from the President and Cabinet members to Members 
of Congress. 


O, Mr. President, when I made my speech the other day I 
never knew of the existence of this document. I knew somehow, 
intuitively—perhaps some good angel imparted it to me—that 
these things were going on, and here I find, a good friend hav- 
ing brought it to my attention, the very things that I charged 
set out in a book and report of the Roman Catholic agents 
encamped in the Capital. Listen: 


It is a medium of communication, of information, and of action be- 
tween these [Catholic] officials and departments of the Government on 
all matters that affect Catholic interests and Catholic rights. 


My God! Is it a part of Catholic rights in America to 
assault the Constitution of our country. Is their right to 
pull the pillars from under that mighty structure? Is it a 
part of their right to go in a howling mob to a place where 
there is a public meeting in the United States, where Prot- 
estants and Jews have assembled to hear a United States 
Senator of the Protestant faith give warning about “the 
dangers that threaten the American Government”?- Mr. Presi- 
dent, dangers to our Government were existing right there on 
the ground outside of that building at the very time that I 
was speaking there. Is it a part of Roman Catholic rights 
to molest citizens of the United States, to frighten our women 
and children by saying, “ You who go to hear Senator Herrin 
speak, there is going to be trouble ‘there, and probably some- 
body killed,” and then prove what they are there for by an 
attempted assault upon a‘ Senator? Senators, in the name of 
God, what sort of a shameful and degenerate period in our 
history’: have we reached? _ What influence is it if it is not- the 
toman influence that I have named that has brought about 
this result here to-day? How many: failed their country and 
fell under the blighting touch of Rome when the roll was 
called? Seventy! Rome drove Democrats: and Republicans 
alike to do her bidding, but thank God there were 14 she could 
not drive. 

Mr. President, every Senator has taken an oath that he will 
defend the Constitution and this Government against’ all ene- 
mies, both foreign and domestie. I submit if people who deliber- 
ately try to destroy the constitutional rights of American citi- 
zens are not ehemies to the Government and to the Constitu- 
tion—I submit if a Roman outlaw attempting to molest a 
Senator and to do violence to him is not an enemy to the coun- 
try and especially because that Senator is warning the country 
of Roman Catholic dangers in this Republic—then, where does 
a Senator go when he flees and fails to stand up and vote to 
say that he has heard with regret of an assault upon two 
important constitutional provisions and that he has heard with 
regret of the attempt to assassinate a Senator? 

Mr. President, I recall a story told of Sir Roland, a gallant 
knight. The king had great faith in him. He was a man of 
keen discernment, a man of unflinching courage and abso- 
lutely loyal to the king. They could not bribe him, they could 
not frighten him, and they could not fool him. 

When the king and his troops were going out to do battle 
they said, “‘ Who shall guard the gates in the walls that inclose 
the castle?” The king said, “Sir Roland.” Sir Roland was a 
little disappointed. He was an expert swordsman and a 
famous fighter. He wanted to go to the battlefront, to wield 
his sword and battleaxe in battle by his chief, but he was left 
to guard the gates. After an hour or two had passed a soldier 
in the uniform of the king came limping back bleeding, his 
shirt and coat covered with blood in front, with a slight flesh 
wound in the shoulder. He came up to the gate and Sir 
Roland said, “ What do you want?” He said “I have been 
wounded in battle and I have been sent back by the king for 
treatment and rest.” Sir Roland looked at him and said, “ Let 
me see your wound.” He showed it to Sir Roland who said, 
“T have been wounded worse than that and stayed and fought 
all day. Go back. You would not leave your comrades to 
bear the brunt of battle when you are just hurt slightly by a 
flesh wound?” The man said, “ But I have lost so much blood 
I am weak. The king said to take me in and give me treat- 
ment.” He had a long sword hanging down back of his robe 
and hidden. But Sir Roland could not be deceived. This 
soldier of the opposition army had put on the uniform of a 
soldier he had killed and come back to deceive Sir Roland and 
get him to open the gate and then his mission was to kill Sir 
Roland so the other troops could come in and take the castle. 

Thank God for Sir Roland. I wish I had more of his kind 
here to-day. There were 13 feariess American Senators who 
stood here to-day like Horatius at the bridge and Leonidas at 
Thermopylae—heroic men, men who do not fear the frown and 
the threats of the Roman Catholic political machine. The sight 
of Roman priests about the Capitol has no terrors to them. 
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The threat of the Roman Catholic political machine to defeat 
them has no influence upon them whatever. They constitute 
the honor roll of the vote taken here to-day. Mark my predic- 
tion, the record of those who served Rome will haunt them and 
drive them, as it should, out of public life in this Chamber. 
Those who failed to meet the test on this Ist day of May, 1929, 
when the constitutional rights and liberties of the American 
people were sought to be supported and protected by the Senate 
will be defeated. 

That is not all that happened to Sir Roland. In a little while 
a person with a woman’s dress on, feeble appearing, came up to 
the gate with a basket in hand and Sir Roland said, “ What 
seek you here?” She said, “I am starving. I am a friend of 
the king and I want some provisions for myself and my chil- 
dren.” She appeared as an old woman. But Sir Roland said, 
“T am very sorry, but the king told me to guard the gate and 
to permit no one to enter.” 

Sir Roland was a bright and brave knight. He stood there 
with his hand on his sword hilt. He sent into the castle, got a 
basket of food, and had it passed out through the bars of the 
gate to this person who appeared to be an old woman, but who 
was in reatity a man, with a sword under his skirt seeking to 
get on the inside disguised as a woman and slay Sir Roland 
when he was off his guard, throw open the castle gates to the - 
enemy of the king so they could come and take charge of the - 
castle and its grounds. But Sir Roland met that test. 

Later on an old. man with bowed head and: feeble-step, long, 
white. whiskers; begged Sir Roland to let him in, saying that he 
was a friend of the king. He wanted to go in and have rest - 
and get away from the turmoil.and strife of war.- He said he 
was no longer in sympathy with the opposition but had decided 
to come over to the king. But Sir Roland said, “No,” and 
finally this. old man reached down under his robe: and brought 
forth a beautiful magic sword studded with diamonds and said 
to Sir Roland, “ If you will let me in I will make you a present 
of this sword of great value.” 

Sir Roland looked at it a moment and said: “No. That is 
the most beautiful sword that I have ever.seen and I would like 
to possess it, but the king told me to guard the gate, and I 
have taken an outh to guard it, and I can not let you in.” Two 
of the king’s soldiers came up and said: “There he is now,” 
and they stripped his robes off the old man and showed -that 
he was the most dangerous soldier and most. skillful sword 
fighter in all the opposition camp, disguised,. standing there with 
another sword under his cloak ready to. smite Sir Roland down. 
But Sir Roland, never faltering, bravely met every test. 

That night as the king and his army came in Sir Roland 
heard the shouts of victory in the distance and his heart leaped 
with joy. He had been faithful at his post of duty, although 
he was disappointed that he did not get to go to the battle 
front. When the king came in he asked Sir Roland, “ How 
have things gone with you to-day?” Sir Roland related his 
experiences, and the king honored him above all the rest by 
giving him a seat at the head of the table, and all the gallant 
knights paid homage to him who guarded the castle against the 
bribery, deception, and intrigue of the enemy. He had been 
faithful to his important trust. They could not deceive him; 
they could not bribe him; they could not bulldoze him. He 
proved true in every test. He was brave, honorable, and incor- 
ruptible. 

The Master Himself said, “It is better that a millstone be 
tied around the neck than to offend one of these little ones.” 
I saw 70 Senators vote here to-day to offend the private citizen 
in the State—the masses of the people back in the States—by 
refusing to simply condemn the mob spirit of those who seek 
to prevent American citizens from having and enjoying their 
constitutional rights of free speech and peaceful assembly. 
I saw 70 Senators go on record and vote against expressing 
their regret and disapproval of a Roman Catholic attempt to 
destroy two of the all-important provisions in this great Con- 
stitution of ours. 

O Mr. President, what influence was it that produced that 
result? If the facts could be known in every county and com- 
munity in the country, this thing would stink in the nostrils of 
patriots everywhere. Think of it! I have a book, and I am 
going to bring it in here and read it, in which a Catholic cardi- 
nal asserts that public men are afraid of the Roman Catholics; 
that they, the Catholics, have got Presidents afraid of them; 
that they have got Senators and Congressmen afraid of them; 
and I confess to-day that part of that statement is true. I 
know some around here who are afraid of the Roman Catholics. 
Listen! They assert that the day will come when no Member 
will sit in either body of the United States Congress who does 
not have the approval of the Pope. 

This thing that we have witnessed here to-day, Mr. President, 
is a terrible thing. I want to read into the Recorp the honor 
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roll; I want to read into the Recorp the list of Senators who 
stood foursquare when their country called; and I want the 
people in their States to remember them. I want them to know 
that when Romanism clashed in dead earnest in this body with 
Americanism and Americanism stood here demanding that the 
citizen’s sacred rights be preserved from destruction by Roman 
Catholics or anybody else Rome won on the roll call. I want 
the courageous men and women of the Nation to know those 
who did stand firm against all kinds of pressure; I want them 
to know that there were Senators here who were not in the 
least afraid, Senators who dared to speak out in the open and 
have their names recorded as voting to preserve this Govern- 
ment in its integrity and voting to express their disapproval 
and condemnation of a Roman Catholic effort to assassinate a 
Member of this body for exercising his constitutional right of 
free speech. 

My colleague from Alabama [Mr. Brack] did not flinch, did 
not waver in the least. He made a brave and clear ringing 
answer when his name was called. Senator Bieasr, of South 
Carolina, arose bravely to the occasion and answered in the 
same fashion. Senator FLercuer, of Florida, one of the finest 
and best Senators in this body, able and honest, like the two 
I have mentioned, among the first names called, answered 
“Yea.” Next came Senator Grorce, of Georgia, great constitu- 
tional lawyer, able statesman, and fine American, and Senator 
Harris, of Georgia, Birt Harris, as they affectionately call him 
down there—able, courageous, and industrious, and true as the 
needle to the pole, both from the great old State of Ben Hill, 
who once said: 

Who saves his country saves all things 
And all things saved do bless him; 
But he who lets his country die, 

Lets all things die 

And all things dying curse him. 


Roth Senators from Georgia stood firm; they did not fear 
and tremble and run to cover. My name appears next. 


Mr. President, ever since I have been in public life, and before, 
I have tried to stand firm for American rights and principles. 
I remember on one occasion in the House of Representatives 
when a bold effort was made by certain Members over there to 
defeat the war program of President Wilson, to delay legisla- 
tion carrying out his war program, while our troops were cross- 
ing the sea, and to prevent the President from striking a quick 


and decisive blow with our soldiers who were then on their 
wuy to France. I arose in the House and attacked the opposi- 
tion and because of my stand had a personal difficulty with one 
of those Members. But we silenced the opposition and President 
Wilson paid me a tribute that I will prize to my dying day, and 
leave to my boy when I am gone, for the part I played in that 
time of stress, strain, and danger in our country’s history. 

Then there is the Senator from Tennessee, Senator McKELLAR, 
a man of bright mind—enterprising and industrious—always 
on the job doing what he can for his people and good govern- 
meni—houest and courageous. Then comes the junior Senator 
from Tennessee, General Tyson, able, alert, and busy always 
in good works for his beloved Tennessee and his country. He 
fought for American principles ably and also gave his only 
boy for them on the battle front in France, and, thank God, 
he is still true to those same American principles here. Ten- 
nessce has produced a long line of illustrious men, and I com- 
mend these Senators to all the upstanding Americans in their 
State. They keep the faith. 

Then, Mr. President, comes my able and brilliant personal 
Republican friend, the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ros- 
INSON]. He stood up and answered “ Yea,” like an honest and 
fearless American should. He could not be terrorized by the 
Romanists or influenced even by the oily-tongued, vacillating, 
somersault-turning senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], 
he who is as slick as an eel and of whom it may truly be said 
you never know where to find him, the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] who— 


Weaving in and weaving out, 

Leaves everybody still in doubt, 

Whether the weaver that weaved the wack 
Was going north or coming back. 


[ Laughter. ] 

Then came Senator Sackert, from the State of Kentucky, a 
Republican, as is the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropin- 
son}. He and I differ politically. But, Senators, there ought 
not to be any difference of opinion on the question of standing 
honestly and bravely by the Constitution of our common country ; 
there ought not to be any difference when it comes to standing 
by the principles upon which our Government is founded. Sena- 
tor Sackett, who alone from Kentucky, I am sorry to say, 
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in this Chamber to-day speaks the language of the illustrious 
men like James B. Beck, Crittenden, and Carlisle, and my dear 
friend, dead and gone to heaven, Ollie M. James. My God, that 
he could have been here to-day to answer as a Democrat in 
place of the other Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], who 
voted against my resolution. Oh, Kentucky, how the Democrats 
have suffered since Ollie, the giant, went away. 

Mr. President, I do not make any distinction between my 
tributes to Democrats and Republicans when principle is at 
stake. I am putting the yardstick of Americanism to all Sena- 
tors regardless of what they claim to be. If they can not 
measure up to that standard they do not speak the language of 
my party, for “ when the stem dies the life that grew from out 
its heart must perish too.” If the things some of them voted 
down to-day are to die, the Republic is already doomed. I re- 
pudiate them. They do not speak for my party; they do not 
speak for my country any more than you who voted against my 
amendment speak for the martyred Lincoln who was assassi- 
nated by a Roman Catholic; any more than you speak for Gar- 
field, who was assassinated by one of them; any more than 
you speak for McKinley, who was assassinated by another one 
of them. 

Then, down the honored list of those who to-day stood erect 
and unafraid, I come to one of the finest characters in the form 
of man that I have ever met. Morris SHepprarp, of Texas. He 
is not large in stature, but he is large in mental power, moral 
stamina, and manly courage. He fears nothing. There is not 
a man in this body who has done as much for right living and 
clean government in the United States, as Morris SuHepparp of 
Texas. He is a just man, a fearless man, an able and valu- 
able American to have in the Senate of the United States in 
these trying times. He always does his duty as he sees it. 

Then, Mr. President, there is Senator Simmons, of North 
Carolina. It has been truly said of him, “If he ever votes wrong 
on any question it is because he did not have all the facts in 
the case before him.” They call him the “little giant of North 
How happy I am to see 
him back in good health and strength again. He voted for my 
resolution. Let me give you an interesting bit of history in 
which the South is paid a great and deserved tribute. 

The Battle of Kings Mountain was fought in North Carolina, 
or on the line between North and South Carolina. Lord Corn- 
wallis was encamped at Charlotte, N. C., and General Wash- 
ington was a little discouraged and blue. General Ferguson, 
of the British Army, was encamped on Kings Mountain, and he 
wrote a note to Lord Cornwallis at Charlotte, in which he said: 
“Tam so intrenched that all the rebels out of hell can not dis- 
lodge me.” But the knight errants of the wilderness, the 
southern boys with their squirrel rifles, under the leadership 
of Generals Campbell, Williams, and Sevier, scaled the moun- 
tain side, enticed the redcoats out, and, shooting with unerring 
precision, plucked them off, and before the sun went down had 
slain General Ferguson, killed half his army, and captured the 
other half. They sent a courier on horseback to General: Wash- 
ington. The courier came up to him and said, “ Courier from 
Kings Mountain.” Washington looked at him with eager, hope- 
ful eyes. 

General Washington took the note and read it. It said: “ We 
have routed the British Army, killed General Ferguson and half 
of his army. We are victorious.” Washington arose and turned 
his face toward the South—God bless that glorious, sunny South- 
land—raised his hand like that [indicating] and with tears in 
his eyes, speaking of the southern people, he said: “I would 
trust to them to preserve American liberty if all else should 
fail.” No wonder the Senator from the State in which Kings 
Mountain is located [Mr. Simmons] stood to-day true to the 
noble traditions and to all that is best in that brave and heroic 
people. I regard him as the ablest and the most constructive 
statesman in either party in the Senate, and above all, Mr. 
President, he is not a dodger, a hypocrite, or a coward. He is 
able, honest, and incorruptible. He represents what the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Nation stand for at their best. 

Then, Mr. President, I come to the tall and commanding figure 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomAs]. He stands foursquare! He 
speaks the American language and everybody about the Capitol 
knows that he is an American of unimpeachable character. He 
is another man, able and courageous, who has the courage of 
his convictions. He is a fine American. There is another man 
on this honor roll of 14 who will not bend the knee to this dan- 
gerous Roman Catholic Baal in the United States which now 
seems to have such a baleful influence about the Senate and the 
Capitol. I have read you from this Washington Roman Catholic 
report to the Pope and the cardinals of Rome, telling you what 
this Roman committee here does in Washington, how it takes 
up its Roman Catholic matters daily, works with Federal officers 
and with Members of the House and Senate, and it says it has to 
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keep busy all the time, and that these matters—get this, Sena- 
tors—‘“ are not acted upon by our Government until they are 
consulted.” Now, of course, as far as the Presidert and his 
Cabinet are concerned that applies to previous administrations. 
Senators say there is no danger of Roman Catholic encroach- 
ment! 

Why, Mr. President, the vote here to-day is a trumpet call to 
every true American, to arouse the sleeping Protestants and 
Jews and others of this Nation to the great dangers that not 
only threaten in the interior but that march into the temple 
of liberty itself and stalk in Roman defiance. 

Then there is my good friend from Florida—every inch a 
mau—ParK TRAMMELL. Park TRAMMELL is one of and a friend 
of the people. He was elected to the legislature some years ago 
in Florida. Then he came up through various offices of promo- 
tion. He was made attorney general of his State, and then he 
was made governor of his State, and now three times he has 
been elected a United States Senator, a record to be proud of, 
and best of all to be worthy of as he is. Park TRAMMELL has a 
record in this body as clean and white as the driven snow. He 
is a man of fine ability, of superb courage. He is devoted to his 
people, works hard, and he and his brave and able colleague 
represent Florida ably and well 

Mr. President, the majority of the people of this country 
are with me in the fight to preserve for ourselves and our 
children the free institutions of America. Senators, your vote 
against American rights and liberties will haunt you many a 
time in your States when you come up for reelection. I know 
what the political Romanists have been telling you. I think 
I do. They have told you that all the Roman Catholics 
would support you for reelection—and they will—and they have 
told you that you can say you are a Protestant and get the 
Protestant vote. But I want the Protestants of the country to 
know that they have been deliberately betrayed here to-day. 

I want them to know that your vote is a reflection upon their 
intelligence. I want them to know that in casting these votes it 
must have been your idea that you can keep them from knowing 
the truth about your vote for the Catholic program in the 
United States. You think the Protestants can be fooled again 
into voting for a Catholic-controlled Protestant Senator. But 
you are mistaken. Nobody but real Americans should be on 
guard here. I put the Protestants and Jews on notice; and 
when you come up again for election and they gather about the 
ballot box, the ark of the covenant in our civic affairs, I want 
them to propound a few questions to you who voted against my 
resolution here to-day. I want them to ask you: 

“ Senator, were you present when this resolution of Senator 
HEFLIN’s was voted on?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did you hear it read?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You voted against it; did you not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“It declared that the American citizen’s right of free speech 
and. peaceful assembly should be protected and preserved; did 
it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt said that the Senate should always stand firm in its sup- 
port and protection of the American citizens’ right of free speech 
and peaceful assembly; did it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt also expressed regret that Roman Catholics in Massachu- 
setts had interfered with a public meeting of Protestants and 
Jews, and, in addition, deplored that their effort to do violence 
to Senator HeF.LiIn simply because he exercised his constitutional 
right of free speech?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you were called upon as our Senator to cast your vote 
to condemn that despicable and un-American conduct?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you voted ‘no’?” 

“Yes; I voted ‘no.’” 

“Then you are not in favor of the American citizens of the 
Protestant and Jewish faith having their right of free speech 
and peaceful assembly protected if it happens to be Ronran 
Catholics who want to disturb and destroy that right.” 

“In other words, instead of voting the way you should have 
voted and as we would have had you vote, you voted the way 
the Roman Catholics wanted you to vote and the effect of your 
vote as our Senator was to approve interference with the Ameri- 
can right of free speech and peaceful assembly by Roman Cath- 
olics and also to approve a Catholic attempt to do bodily injury 
to Senator HEFtin for daring to speak about ‘ the dangers that 
threaten the American Government,’ ” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gotpsnoroven in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am rising to a point of parliamentary 
privilege. I do not want to get into any controversy with the 
Senator, but I should like to ask him not to assume that my 
vote was cast against his resolution because anybody in the 
world asked me to vote against it. It was my own honest 
conviction ; and I must protest against the remark of the Senator 
wherein he says that the sole reason why I, among others, voted 
against his resolution was because some one asked us to do it, 
or mide us do it, or frightened us into doing it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not called the Senator’s name; but I 
have my own opinion about this whole matter and I am entitled 
to it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator’s opinion may be wrong. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is possible but hardly probable. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And in this case it is; and I resent his 
remarks, and ask the protection of the Chair from this unpar- 
liamentary language. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not yet called the Senator’s name. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Under the rules of the Senate, no Senator 
may cast aspersions upon the motives governing the vote of any 
other Senator. I ask the Chair to protect us in that respect, 
and ask that the remark of the Senator be expunged from the 
REcorD as unparliamentary. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall certainly resist that, Mr. President. 
My remarks are not unparliamentary. They are entirely in 
order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
on that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR (Mr. Go_pssBorovucH in the chair). 
The Chair will rule that one Senator may not impugn the 
motives of another. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am stating my deep convictions. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not finish the remarks I was making about what 
else Senators would be asked. I am talking about what will 
occur out yonder at the ballot bex in the various States. The 
voter will ask the Senator running for reelection, “ Senator, 
when Senator Hertin showed by undisputed statements that a 
group of Roman Catholics interfered with the right of free 
speech and peaceful assembly at Brockton, Mass., on March 18, 
1929, and that they attempted an assault upon him with a 
deadly weapon, Senator, you were called upon to condemn the 
conduct of those guilty of that outrageous performance and 
attempted assault upon a Protestant Ameriean Senator, and 
you flatly refused to do it. The Roman Catholics opposed the 
resolution. They wanted it defeated, and they had it defeated, 
and you voted as they wanted you to vote. 

“Senator HEFLIN’s resolution and the record vote in the 
Senate on his resolution has shown us how strong the Catholic 
influence is on certain so-called Protestants in the Senate. It 
hag disclosed to us in time for proper action a hitherto hidden 
influence at our Nation’s Capitol that has been quietly but 
successfully killing American measures that Roman Catholics 
oppose.” 

The Senator from Maryland says that he voted the way he 
did on his own accord; that nobody spoke to him about it. 
Then the Senator was already wrong. 

You have heard that story about the fellow who had a 
horror all of his life of being snake bitten. Everywhere he 
went, from his early youth time, he was afraid of snakes. He 
said, “I have always been afraid I would get bitten by a 
snake.” 

One night he went out to visit his neighbor’s watermelon 
patch. The moon was shining bright. Great, big, luscious 
melons were basking in the moonlight, with moonbeams playing 
upon them, which caused them to glisten so that they were 
especially inviting, even at a distance. This man always afraid 
of snakes went over there to get one, and, as he stooped to 
thump a large, luscious-looking one, to see if it was ripe, the 
owner of the watermelon patch appeared on the other side 
with a gun in his hand, and the would-be melon snatcher saw 
the moonbeams playing on the gun barrel. That was not half 
So romantic as the other visions of the watermelon patch. 

The owner shouted “ Stop! Stop!” but the other fellow ran. 
He ran to the edge of the new ground where they had several 
brush piles, and a setting hen was nesting under the edge of 
one of the brush piles, and when this fellow reached there he 
fell sprawling face down, and the man with the gun was about 
to shoot when the hen pecked the would-be watermelon thief in 
the face, and he arose, running, the owner of the melon patch 
hollering at every jump, “Stop, or I will shoot you!” The 
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fleeing man answered: “Shoot and be damned; I am already 
snake bitten and going to die anyhow.” [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The occupants of the galleries 
will be in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I see over there my personal 
friend from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. Oh, how disappointed 
I am in him. I am going to tell him “ good-by” in advance. 
You will never see him back here again. His vote to-day fin- 
ishes him. 1 know something about patriotic West Virginians. 
I know something about the fixed purpose and principle of the 
masses of America. The people of the United States are not 
going to surrender to the Roman Catholic influences that de- 
stroyed liberty in Italy. They know that I am fighting this 
battle here virtually alone, with the aid of but a few strong, 
upstanding American Senators. But thank God some of them 
know that the history of the world shows frequently that one 
man has fought by himself for weeks and months and years in 
a righteous cause before he aroused the indifferent, careless, 
and sleeping multitude to the dangers that threatened. 

Go and read the story of Martin Luther, the great father of 
the Protestant Reformation, when he stood up and prociaimed in 
the teeth of the Roman hierarchy that he had communed with 
God, and that God had disclosed to him that a man did not 
have to accept the Roman Catholic faith in order to go to 
heaven, and his enemies and traducers jumped up and said, 
“Why he is quoting Wyckliffe and Huss”; but Martin Luther 
remained cool and undisturbed. He replied: “I do not care 
who said it; it is the truth”; and that is what I am telling 
you here to-day. 

I know that this strange union of certain Republicans and 
certain Democrats is a part of the Roman Catholic effort to 
suppress me. Rome has been forced by my resolution to call 
her friends to come out into the open. I have forced that much 
to be disclosed. I know what is going on here, Mr. President. 
The people are at last, thank God, beginning to know what is 
going on here. 

Let me read you a sample of letters that I am getting. This 
is from Post City, Tex., addressed to me: 


Dear SENATOR: This may afford you some consolation and encour- 
agement to know that your course is approved by one of the best and 
most influential church papers in the United States; hence the inclosed 
clipping from the Christian Standard of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In this section the great majority of people agree with you. 

Very truly yours, 
H, B. Hearp. 


And, Mr. President, that is going on all over the Nation. I 
am receiving letters from all over the country indorsing my 
position. Republican Senators to-day marched up with some 
Democrats on this side. Those on this side who voted against 
my resolution do not speak the views of their American con- 
stituents back home. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
INGS] does not speak the views of the people of Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I speak my own views, and I do not vote 
because I am afraid of being defeated. I vote as I think is 
right, and not the way the Senator from Alabama talks, even 
if he votes differently. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, since the Senator has come into my 
vision again, I am going to make the prediction for him that his 
vote to-day will prevent him from coming back here any more. 
I said that for his former colleague on a similar occasion, and 
now I say it for him. Maryland, my Maryland; God bless her. 
She is with me on preserving inviolate the free institutions of 
America. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama further yield to the Senator from Maryland? 
Mr, HEFLIN. Certainly. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I am not worrying about not coming back 
“here. What I am worried about is doing right; and the Senator 
can not frighten me a damned bit by threats that I will not 
be back here any more, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not trying to frighten the Senator. But 
in the face of his display of excitement and temper let me re- 
mind him that “ What the gods would destroy, they first make 
mad.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then the Senator must be insane now. 
[Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. The excited and disturbed Senator uses a 
curse word, Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will again ad- 
mouish the occupants of the galleries that they are not per- 
mitted to make demonstrations of approval or disapproval; and 
if it is repeated the Chair will order the galleries closed, be- 
cause the occupants are here as the guests of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the first thing that the Roman Catholic 
group has heard that they approve bere to-day—that particular 
portion of the gallery. Some 30 or 40 Catholics right over here 
to my back and to my left. The expressions of approval were 
from Catholics only. 

Mr. President, I told the senior Senator from Maryland, who 
used to be here, Senator Bruce, about his position on this very 
question on another phase of it, when he undertook to silence 
me when I was speaking against the Mexican-war program of 
the Roman Catholics, an effort to involve us in war to fight 
the battles of the Pope and the Catholic Church in Mexico. 

I fought it here for weeks and months first and last, and I 
have editorials from some of the best papers and periodicals in 
the country, and literally thousands of letters from people who 
say I did more than anyone else to keep us out of the war with 
Mexico. Well, I know that I did all I could. Yet the then 
senior Senator from Maryland took the position that I should 
not discuss it in this body, and this is the body that has to 
declare war if war is declared, or prevent it if it is prevented. 

I made the prediction to Senator Bruce then that he would not 
come back. I have a copy of a letter in my office that Senator 
Bruce wrote to Patrick Callahan, of Louisville, Ky. Patrick is 
a Roman Catholic, Patrick writes to me frequently. He told 
me—and he is also a Knight of Columbus—that when the 
Knights of Columbus passed that resolution at Philadelphia try- 
ing to stir up war with Mexico and denouncing the Government’s 
policy toward Mexico that I could quote him as saying that they 
had made asses of themselves. But the Senator from Maryland 
took me to task, and I turned to him and told him that he 
would be defeated, that the people of Maryland would not 
indorse his conduct, that he would never come back, and he 
did not. 

In a letter to Patrick Callahan former Senator Bruce himself 
cites himself as one that was defeated because of a situation 
like this, and he names four others who were also defeated, 
and still so-called Democratic Senators feed into it, and they 
must think that the Protestants and Jews are exceedingly stupid 
and will stand for anything. 

The Bible says: 


My people perish for lack of knowledge. 


My God, if this will not wake our people up, if this will 
not wake up all real American Protestants and all real Amert- 
can Jews of this Nation, what will it take, pray tell me, to 
wake them up? What will it take to arouse them from their 
supine lethargy to action in time to prevent this Government 
from losing its liberty and being controlled by the Roman 
Catholics? 

Mr. President, I believe I have finished the list, the list of 
the roll call, of those who supported my American resolution. 
They will go down in history as true Americans. 

Mr. President, the day will come when the fight I am making 
here will be indorsed by every true American be he Gentile or 
Jew. It may not be until I am dead and other American 
Senators will be here, and then some American Senator who 
is not afraid many a time will rise in this Chamber and quote 
from my speeches and say, “This man told you the truth and 
gave you warning back yonder before this Roman Catholic 
political trouble became as acute as it is now. He gave you 
warning time and time again. He told you what was going 
on.” Mr. President, I want to read the honor roll here of the 
American Senators who stood firm and unafraid of Roman 
threats and vengeance. Brack, of Alabama; Birasg, of South 
Carolina; Fiercuer, of Florida; Grorcr, of Georgia; Harris, 
of Georgia; Herriin, of Alabama; McKetrar, of Tennessee; 
Roprnson, of Indiana; Sackert, of Kentucky; SHepparp, of 
Texas; Simmons, of North Carolina; Tuomas, of Oklahoma; 
TRAMMELL, of Florida; Tyson, of Tennessee. 

There they are, 14 in all, who stood firm and unflinching 
when Rome was doing all in her power to defeat my resolution. 
God bless every one of them; 14 who stood the test at Ther- 
mopylae and never weakened, 14 who stood at the bridge and 
went down in defeat under an avalanche of 70 votes, a political 
combination of Republicans and Democrats. Mark my words: 
This situation presents an epoch-making incident or period. 

Does this diabolical line-up mean that the Roman Catholic 
group is going to control both political parties? Not if I can 
help it. The people are not going to be betrayed. Look out for 
1932. American rights and liberties must be preserved. You 
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can not put this thing over a brave and self-respecting people in 
the United States. I summon them to wake up and with their 
ballots— 
Strike—till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires; 
God—and your native land! 


Mr. President, in this Republic of the West, where in other 
days Washington with his ragged Continentals beat back the 
redcoats and whipped Cornwallis to his knées when we were 
only 3,000,000 strong, here where he erected the altars of lib- 
erty, here where Betsey Ross made that flag unfurled yonder and 
Washington waved it high and said, “ The event is in the hands 
of God,” we swear to preserve our liberties. Here we are, and 
what kind of representatives are we to-day in the Senate? Are 
we worthy of the heroic stock that achieved our liberty, or 
have we reached the time when we are a soft, puny, impotent 
set who are afraid to stand up for American rights and liberties 
against Roman Catholic opposition? 

Senators, they dared to give their lives to achieve these things, 
and you will not even give your vote to sustain them. They 
risked their all, they put up everything they had, they baptized 
the soil of the wilderness with their blood, they left their bones 
to bleach in the sun to achieve our liberties, to build this Re- 
public, and here you sit afraid to vote to preserve constitutional 
liberty in America, and to denounce the attempts of the repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic Pope and king to kill a 
Protestant United States Senator for daring to warn the Ameri- 
can people against the dangers of Roman political activities in 
America. 

O Mr. President, people are reading this Recorp more to- 
day than ever before in the history of the Government. A gen- 
tleman from Maryland said to me yesterday afternoon: “ When 
we adjourned our lodge the other night”—he was a master 
Mason, as Washington was—“ some 30 or 40 of us stayed and 
talked there. While we were there one of them read your 
speeches in the Senate on this Brockton, Mass., resolution, and 
the comment of every one of them was that Senator HEFftin is 
absolutely right in the position he has taken.” 

Mr. President, what a shameful record has been made here 
to-day. Do you say that Roman Catholics are not interfering 
with the rights and interests of our people out yonder? Why 
is it they are flooding my office with letters when they read 
my speeches, saying, “ Senator, you are right”? Let me give 
you an instance. They are just flooding me with suggestions 
and recitations of Roman Catholic interference with Protestant 
activities back in the States. 

Listen! Doctor Cooper, a Baptist preacher of St. Joe, Mo., told 
me of a member of his church, a Baptist for years, a man who 
married a Catholic woman. She remained in her chureh. She 
died, and he said, “ Brother Cooper, I want you to participate 
in the ceremonies at the grave. We will have joint ceremonies.” 
Doctor Cooper said, “ I told him I would be glad to. I went out 
to the graveyard with my Protestant Bible, and the priest met 
me and ushered me out and said, ‘This is holy ground. You 
can not come in here and participate in these ceremonies. This 
is a Catholic burying ground. It is holy ground.’ I said, ‘ Very 
well.” I put my Bible under my arm, and went back home.” 

Doctor Harvey, of Newport, Ky., as fine and brave a Baptist 
preacher as lives, told me that he was preaching. one night. on 
the dangers of Roman Catholic political activities in the United 
States, and while he was preaching in his own church some one 
threw a brick through the window, frightened his congregation, 
and broke up the service, and one of his members ran out and 
got the number of the car, and it was a Roman Catholic Knight 
of Columbus. When I was there they were proceeding to 
prosecute him, 

Doctor Fama, born in Italy, a Presbyterian, an Italian, now a 
a good United States citizen, told me that they fired a rifle ball 
through his church one night in New York because he was 
denouncing their unchristian and un-American activities. So 
they are invading everywhere the Protestant strongholds of 
America. They are not only breaking up and disturbing Prot- 
estant services when they do not preach as they want them to 
preach, but now they go into our public assemblies and try to 
prevent a United States Senator from speaking about questions 
he has spoken about here in the Senate giving warning to his 
country, and now when for the first time in all these interfer- 
ences it has been brought to your attention, and you are asked 
to express your disapproval of such dangerous and dastardly 
conduct you express your approval. 

There is no escape from that conclusion. You voted to in- 
dorse what they are doing, what they have done, and what they 
sought to do to me. That is the report that must go back from 
to-day’s proceedings to a hundred and odd million B®otestants 
and Jews of the action of a Senate that would not vote to ex- 
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press its regret at these interferences with their rights, and 
would not vote to express its disapproval of an attempt to 
assassinate a Senator. 

My God! What sort of a record have you got, and what 
will be your doom? I am going to be frank in saying to you 
I would not vote for my brother to come back to this body if 
he had cast the vote you have cast here today. I do not 
think—and I like some of you personally—that any Senator 
who voted as you voted here to-day ought to represent in this body 
any State in this Union. That is my opinion. I commend that 
suggestion to your constituents. 

No threatened danger to me personally will affect me in the 
least. I am a human being here in the hands of God, spend- 
ing and being spent for my country and doing my duty as He 
gives me the light to see my duty. 

I told you about their threats to murder me. I told you and 
read to you in this body what a Roman Catholic priest, Belford, 
in New York said, “ We ought to hire thugs to waylay HEFLIN 
and beat him up.” I read that to you, and you knew about it 
when you cast this vote to-day, and yet you solemnly answered 
to your names and voted “no” on my resolution. F 

I do not know whether you had an agreement or not. I have 
heard that you did. I have heard that the word was passed 
around that you would vote against it, most of you on the other 
side, and some on this side. “ You of'a feather stood together.” 
I do not know. That is for the people at home to inguire into. 

I ask every Protestant and Jew, and every Catholic who loves 
his country better than the Pope, to wake up on this question, 
and to vote against people who will not stand here and vote in 
the American way to preserve American rights and liberties. 

There is one other case I must call to your attention before I 
get away from this. Here is a letter from Rimersburg, Pa., 
addressed to me, stating: 


I inclose herein a clipping from the Pittsburgh Press, under date of 
February 28, 1929. 

This will show you how Reverend (Father) Cox, of the St. Patrick 
Chureh, Sixteenth and Liberty Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa., takes his “ tol- 
erance”’ that they harped on so much during the Hoover campaign. 

A large number of the real Americans from this neighborhood would 
like to compliment President Hoover on the fine Cabinet he has. 
Hurrah for America and the public schools. 


Here is the clipping: 


To the Epitor oF THE PITTSBURGH PRESS: 

I happened to tune in on WJAS at noon to-day and heard Reverend 
Cox make some remarks I had always thought he was too big to ex- 
press. In his comment on the recent death of General Obregon, of 
Mexico, Reverend Cox said, “I am sorry they shot Obregon. That was 
too good for him.” What I would like to know is this: What gospel is 
Cox preaching? 


It certainly is not that of the Christian religion. 

Mr. President, I have told the Senate time and again about 
the case in Rhode Island, where Daignault, the French-Canadian 
Catholic, an American citizen, and his group who had paid 
thousands of dollars into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
bishop and Catholie priest, who had obtained it, so the papers - 
said, under false pretenses. When Daignault and his group 
saw it had not been used for the purposes for which they were 
told it would be used, they protested, and the bishop and the 
priest abused them, and then Daignault and his group took the 
ease into an American court to ask for an accounting. Get this, 
Senators. : 

The court started to try it and the case was continued until 
the next term of court. Bishop Hickey and the Catholic priest 
took the names of those American citizens of the Catholic faith 
to Rome to try them before a Catholic church court—the college 
of cardinals—in their absence, and convicted them, repudiated 
them, and excommunicated them. Then they threatened if they 
did not get back in the church they would be excommunicated 
for good, and some dire Catholic sentence was pronounced upon 
them. They went to work then to get them back, sixty-odd of 
them held out to the last. Listen to this Senators. I ask the 
clerk to read in my time, because I am getting a little hoarse, the 
parts which I have indicated of a newspaper clipping from a 
Rhode Island newspaper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the clerk 


Woonsocket, February 11.—Elphege J. Daignault, of Woonsocket, and 
58 of the 62 followers who were excommunicated with him from the 
Roman Catholic Church some time ago for their concerted legal action 
against the leader of the Providence diocese, yesterday voted to ask 
clemency and seek reinstatement in the church. Mr. Daignault could 
not be reached this morning concerning the situation 
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The agreement to repent and seek reinstatement as Catholics was 
consummated at a secret meeting summoned by the antidiocesan leader 
yesterday afternoon in De Nevers Hall, Woonsocket. 

s e s * * * © 
HOLD SECRET SESSION 


Yesterday’s star-chamber session is said to have been hastened by & 
report that Mr. Daignault had last Wednesday been told that his re- 
turn to church was the only thing that would prevent his being ousted 
from his well-paying post as president of the Canado-American Society. 
It is reported that the board of directors of that society met at Man- 
chester, N. H., on that day and voted 11 to 4 to terminate Mr. Daig- 
nault’s duties unless he recanted in his stand against ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The so-termed Daignault movement first came to the public notice 
slightly more than two years ago when Bishop Hickey in a pastoral 
letter, made public on February 5, 1927, revealed that Daignault had 
some time previously appealed to the apostolic delegate at Washington 
for immunity from excommunication in case he brought suits against 
certain churches of this diocese. 

Seven days thereafter Mr. Daignault and others filed suits in the 
superior court against 12 church corporations of the Providence dio- 
cese, the bills of complaint alleging that money originally intended solely 
for parish purposes had been diverted to pay for schools not in the 
parishes, to pay for unauthorized subscriptions to The Providence Visitor, 
a diocesan publication, and to the National Catholic Welfare Board. 
Bishop Hickey, as leader of the various parish corporations, was sum- 
moned into court to answer the suits. 

: * ~ 7” * ~ + 

On January 12 Bishop Hickey formally warned Mr. Daignault, acting 
upon the authority of the sacred congregation of the council of Rome, 
that if he had not repented on or before Kaster he would be placed 
under interdiction and forbidden to enter any Roman Catholic church. 

PRIEST WITNESSES SIGNATURE 

The meeting yesterday got under way at 3 p. m. It adjourned 
at 7 o’clock. Before the day had passed six of the ousted church 
members had signed the regulation forms sent them relative to reinstate- 
ment. This constitutes the first requirement in the direction of re- 
embracing the Catholic faith. The signatures were witnessed before 
Rev. Francis Desmarais, administrator of St, James’ Church, Manville, 
at the rectory. : 

It is reported that Mr. Daignault was charged with insincerity by 
more than a dozen of those in attendance at yesterday's meeting. 

Mr. Daignault explained the purpose of the meeting shortly after 3 
o'clock. From that time until 6 o’clock the individuals discussed the 
matter and arrived at their decision. 

Mr. Daignault explained in detail that he had been finally prompted 
to repent and to advise his companions to ask the forgiveness of 
church authorities. 

It is said that Mr. Daignault declared he had seen the folly of the 
attempt to have an accounting made of the parish funds and was 
ready and willing to subscribe to whatever Bishop Hickey required for 
reinstatement. 

Mr. Daignault is alleged to have announced that his paper La 
Defence, successor to the interdicted La Sentinelle, would not be pub- 
lished after Wednesday. 

La Sentinelle was interdicted April 7 last, at which time Mr. Dai- 
gnaut and his adherents were formally excommunicated. 

Mr. Daignault would not talk to newspaper men following the 
meeting. He said he would give the results of the meeting to a news 
agency at 7 o'clock this morning. 

Mr. Sylvestre said every man present signified his intention of going 
back to the church. He said no one opposed the plan, although several 
early in the afternoon professed the belief that no immediate action 
should be taken. 


Mr. HEFLIN. That shows they were being coerced. 

Mr. Sylvestre said that two French Catholic priests from outside the 
Providence dtocese entered the meeting shortly after Mr. Daignault 
began to speak. The priests’ names were not obtained. When the 
clergymen were asked to speak, they entreated the assembly to follow 
the new advice of Mr. Daignault. 


Mr. President, I wanted the Senate to hear that read. Here 
was this American citizen of the Catholic faith who had paid 
money to the Catholic bishop and priest under false representa- 
tion made by them. There is no denial that they used the money 
for another purpose and that they obtained the money under 
false pretenses. When this Roman Catholie leader protested 
hundreds of others joined him, and when sixty-odd held out 
until recently (when they were lashed back into the church) 
he and hundreds of others took their case into court and 
asked to have an American court adjudicate it. Then we 
find the Roman lash applied, the Catholic bishop and priests 
defying our courts, ignoring the proceedings in the Ameri- 
can court by going to a foreign land and trying American 
citizens in their absence in a foreign court and issuing an edict 
which not only severed their relation with the church but 
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issued an order that Daignault could not print his paper 
another day in the United States. 

A foreign potentate issued this order against a citizen under 
our flag, although a Catholic, and I am fighting for this Amer- 
ican Catholic’s rights. My information about this whole miser- 
able thing in Rhode Island came from Catholics. The first news- 
paper clippings on the subject were mailed me by Catholics, 
and I presented the facts to this body on information from those 
of that faith who wanted help from the American Government. 

This man refused to bow his knee to such authority and be 
deprived of his property in such an un-American and reprehen- 
sible manner. He went into court in his own country for re- 
dress of his grievances, and here he was lashed by this Roman 
whip and his case taken abroad and tried in a foreign court. 
When he still stood out against their action, waiting to have 
his case tried in an American way, they come to him and tell 
him he had better get right and come on back in the fold. 
They called a meeting of the group, and at the meeting several 
of them got up and said they saw no necessity for early and 
hasty action. They were still rebelling against this Roman 
tyranny. But they got no American help. 

When Daignault rose to make a statement the paper said 
that in the star-chamber proceedings two Catholic priests from 
outside the jurisdiction slipped in and sat there to hear Daig- 
nault’s statement and to intimidate and overawe him. That 
is what the paper tells us occurred on this occasion. What did 
Daignault do? He said he had seen the folly of trying to get 
an accounting of those funds. Of course he did. Of course 
he had seen the folly of such a thing. He failed, but he never 
regretted trying to get an accounting. He never took back - 
anything he ever said or did. 

What else did he say? Listen, Senators, because you are 
going to know more about this question a year from now than 
you know now. I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
but I have seen a few things that I have told you about that 
come to pass, and I am going to tell you some more now. I 
am looking in the faces of Senators who will never come back 
here again. I told Townsend, of Michigan, and Poindexter, of 
Washington, across the aisle when I spoke against Newberry, 
“Tf you vote to give Newberry a seat, you will give up your 
own seats.” Both of them fell by the way. And then, my 


God, the man who came in the place of Poindexter, Mr. Dit, 
and his colleague, both voted to-day against a resolution which 


proclaimed eternal allegiance to the Constitution and a denun- 
ciation of the attempted assassination of a Senator. In the 
name of God what are we coming to? 

Daignault was standing out and when whipped to his knees— 
listen to what the paper said—they brought pressure from 
business men and voted to intimidate him just before this meet- 
ing was held, in star-chamber proceedings where two foreign 
priests slipped in and sat down to intimidate Daignault. just 
before he spoke. The paper said that the directors voted 11 to 
4 to remove Daignault from the presidency of an association 
that paid him a good salary if he did not repent and return to 
the Catholic Church. : 

Mr. President, I submit that this man’s Americanism has 
been crushed out of him, this brave, upstanding American who 
dared the Roman hierarchy, who stood and unfurled his flag in 
the face of all their un-American activities, who stood out for 
his rights, and who fled to the American city of refuge, the 
court of justice, to escape the Roman scorpion and whip. . But 
they reached in and took him out while his case was being tried, 
and took him, not in person but by name and tried him in his 
absence in a foreign court and indicted him, humiliated him, 
bruised and broke him, and then finally threatened to ruin him 
in business here at home by taking away a big salary, the paper 
said, if he did not come back in the church. 

My God, is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no American 
physician there? Is there no escape from these things? Yet 
we are asked by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], Where 
are the facts about what they are doing? Here they are! I 
read out of this book this morning, out of the hierarchy docu- 
ment, that they keep a standing lobby here busy all the time 
conferring with the President, Cabinet members, and Members 
of Congress, and yet you voted to-day against my resolution, 

Here is the book [exhibiting]. It is in their language; it 
speaks the truth of the Roman activities at the Capital. What 
are we to do? I have even had Senators say to me: “Are you 
about ready to drop this subject?” I said, “No.” Tennyson 
tells beautifully about old Ulysses and his voyage, when in his 
old age, still game and true, he got into his boat and said to his 
oarsmen : 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
$ To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars before I die. 
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Mr. President, my purpose holds to wage this war in the Sen- 
ate and in the country, in the name of my country; in the name 
of the humblest citizen, be he Protestant, Catholic, or Jew; to 
preserve constitutional rights and liberty in America. Yes; I 
am going to keep up the fight until when? Until these un 
American activities cease. Senators may say that it is a big 
undertaking. Yes; I know it is. To fight on till what? Until 
they quit disturbing American citizens back in the States in 
their right of free speech; until they quit disturbing American 
citizens in their right of peaceful assembly; until they quit try- 
ing to intimidate, coerce, and destroy the free press; until they 
quit trying to meddle with other religious beliefs; until the time 
shall come when every man—Protestant, Jew, Catholic—may 
worship God unafraid under his own vine and fig tree! What 
I am doing here is best for the young Catholic man; it is best 
for the young Catholic girl; because, as I live and you live and 
God reigns, there is going to be trouble here one of these days if 
these things do not stop. When that thing once starts you can 
not stop it. 

Down on the Mississippi Delta they have men who walk the 
levees. When they find a levee qa little cracked and broken they 
hasten to patch it up and mend it; they stop the flow at once. 
If they do not, in a little while it cuts down and down until 
the levee breaks and the water-floods the valley below to the 
destruction of human life and property. I called on you to stop 
this Roman leak when it first broke over the levee of American 
rights and liberties, but you walked away and left it still 
trickling through. Seventy of you did that. When a trumpeter 
stood on the dike and told you that they had sought to kill a 
Senator, you shook your heads; you walked away; you did not 
turn a hand to prevent such an occurrence in the future. How 
will it be with the Senators who will have to face the judgment 
bar of the people next year and with those who will face it two 
years later? How will it be when you are asked how you met 
these American duties and responsibilities when Rome demanded 
that you vote against this resolution; and when-I, with 13 other 
Senators, true to American ideals and institutions, true to the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution; and true to our oaths, stood 
here and tried to prevent such expression being recorded in this 
body as you recorded to-day? God save the Republic from the 
hands of such defenders! 

Will you pass the test? No; you will not. I want the Ameri- 
can people to wake up in the States. I want them to write you 
and I want them to send the copies of the letters that they 
write you to me. I am getting copies of some very interesting 
letters written to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 

The fight -is on at the Capital. To-day Roman Catholics are 
Sounding the note around the Nation that the Pope has again 
triumphed here at Washington ; that the American forces in the 
Senate were defeated, routed by a vote of 70 to 14; but, Mr. 
President, there is another day coming; there is another battle 
line to be formed and another battle to be fought. That battle 
will be won by the men and women with ballots in their hands 
when they march to the polls next year in the case of you who 
come up for election. The battle will be fought when they, the 
sovereign forces of the Nation, know what you did and how you 
failed them in the hour of duty. 

Not long before the death of Robert E. Lee, the great chief- 
tain of the Confederacy, at a time when he was poor and had 
been entirely stripped of his substance, a representative of the 
Louisiana State lettery, a gambling machine, came to General 
Lee and said, “ General, we want to make you president of the 
Louisiana State lottery; we will pay you $50,000 a year for 
the use of your name.” Oh, for the spirit of Lee among 
certain southern Senators here to-day—God bless him. He 
turned upon the man who made the offer and said, “ For four 
years Confederate soldiers followed me and taught me how to 
die, and for the remainder of my life, so help me God, I will 
teach their sons how to live.” That was Lee. I prefer to listen 
to his voice rather than to the feeble, weak, disappointing, 
surrendering voices that I have heard to-day from southerners 
on this side of the Chamber. 

Lee in his declining years was asked, “ What is the sublimest 
word in the human language?” He replied, “‘ Duty.’ The man 
or woman who fairly and honestly lives up to duty has done 
his or her best.” How have you met your duty to-day? As an 
American, I feel that you who voted against my resolution have 
voted exactly in line with the Roman program and purpose in 
the United States. I think that it fits in with and boosts the 
program that Doctor Chapman said was theirs—M. A. C., that is, 
Make America Catholic. It fits in and acquiesces in the position 
of Doctor Ryan, an appointee of the Catholic King of Rome, 
eo here in the Capital in the Catholic University, when he 
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When we are strong enough we are going to set up a Catholic state 
in the United States and then we are going to proscribe all other 
religious denominations; we will not let them carry on the general 
propaganda. 


That means that fathers and mothers will not then be able 
even to have their children join their church. I challenge any- 
body here to deny that. The children will not even be permitted 
to join their parents’ church. He says, “ We will set up the 
Catholic state, and then,” he adds, “ what chance will they have 
against the Catholic state?” I brought these things to your 
attention ; you knew about them; but still you voted as you did. 
But it shall not deter me. 

I am not going to speak longer now, but at another time I 
will have something more to say, God being my helper. Mr. 
President, I repeat, the action of those who voted for the Roman 
program to-day will deter me not; they do not frighten me in 
the least. I never took a position for fear of what the result 
would be. I have been selected as one of the leaders of my 
party by my people, and if I do not lead them faithfully I am 
unworthy to speak for them. 

They have chosen me for a watchman to stand upon the wall, 
and if I do not prove faithful I will be the least of all. I owe 
it to them and to my country to point out dangers that threaten 
and to stand firm against them, to be faithful to my oath and 
faithful to my country. And, Mr. President, I can lift my face 
toward the sky land and the stars and say in the presence of 
my God and my country, “I have kept faith!” I challenge 
any Senator to point to an instance where I have ever lowered 
the flag or faltered in my duty to that blessed banner, to my 
Constitution, or to my country. 

Great is the facile conqueror; 
But haply yet is he, who wounded sore, 
And covered o’er with blood and sweat, 
Sinks foiled, but fighting evermore 
Is greater yet; 
For, if not I, others will succeed. 
s . * * + 
Freedom's battle, once begun, 
Bequeath'd by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JONES. I should like to use just two or three minutes, 
if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have a very high regard for 
my good friend from Alabama [Mr. Hertin]. I admire his 
genius, his eloquence, and his persistency. He has referred 
once or twice to the fact that I objected to his resolution. I 
objected to the consideration of his resolution on the day it was 
first offered, not because I was especially opposed to it, but 
because I did not know just what it was or meant. It had 
some long “ whereases,” and I thought it should go over for a 
day. That was the sole reason why I objected to it. 

The Senator apparently realized that the resolution needed 
some change, and he changed it very materially, and, in fact, 
made a new resolution out of it. When that was read I felt 
rather inclined to vote for it if a vote should be had; and when 
I examined it more closely I came to the conclusion that I 
would vote for the resolution. It largely condemned the 
assault on the Senator. . 

I do not believe there is a Senator on this floor who does not 
condemn that of which the Senator complained in that resolu- 
tion. There is not a Senator on this floor who approves mob 
law or mob violence or anything of that sort on a Senator or 
the humblest citizen; and if a vote had been taken at that 
time I think the resolution would have passed practically 
unanimously. 

I want to make this confession, however: There has been 
influence brought to bear upon me. It has been exerted from 
day to day for a week or more. That influence has been such 
that I have been unable to resist it. I have felt compelled to 
vote as I have voted to-day, and solely by reason of that particu- 
lar influence; and the influence that has been exerted upon me I 
am satisfied has been exerted upon and has had its effect upon 
other Senators. That influence, Mr. President, has come from 
and been exerted by no one except the Senator from Alabama 
himself. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr, FESS. For what purpose? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Just to say, in reply to what has been said 
by the Senator from Washington, that he has indorsed what I 
have said here to-day; and I have been telling Senators that 
this thing was backed by the Roman Catholics, and that they 
were sore because the resolution was here. I have told the 
Senator about it, and he says he has been influenced by what I 
said; so there it is. 

FARM RELIEF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commedities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, 

The PRESIDENT pro 
[Mr. Fess] has the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to have printed in the Recorp a 
telegram just received from John D. Canale, regional director 
of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association. I am informed by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] that action will be 
taken along the line requested in this telegram. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be printed in the Recorp. 

The telegram is as follows: 


tempore. The Senator from Ohio 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 1, 1929. 
Senator K, MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building: 

See Senator CHARLES L. McNary, chairman Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, immediately, All in this district urgently request elimination 
fruits and vegetables Senate bill 1 for the reason their perishable nature 
requires peculiar marketing system from any other farm product, and 
any legislative movement will cause only a disturbance and create a 
hardship. Would further suggest the advisability of applying proposed 
legislation to only staple commodities and await developments. Am 
certain that proposed legislation on fruit and vegetables to southern 
districts will mean great disappointment on account irregular quality, 
demand, and supply. Please let me hear the results of your conference. 

JoHN D,. CANALE, 
Regional Director Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association. 


Mr. McNARY and Mr. BLAINE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Ohio yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Glenn 
Barkley Goff 
Bingham Harris 
Black Harrison 
Blaine Hatfield 
Blease Hawes 
sration Hayden 
Brookbart Hebert 
Burton Heflin 
Capper Howell 
Caraway Johnson 
Connally Jones 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Fess 
Fletcher 


Moses 

Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 

Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Steck 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
McKellar Wheeler 
McMaster J 
Frazier McNary Simmons 

George Meicalf Smith 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-three Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. STECK. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, which 
I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I served notice the other day that at the 
proper time I should offer an amendment to the pending bill to 
strike out the debenture plan. I now offer it, in order that it 
muy be the pending amendment. 


Does the Senator from Ohio 


Does the Senator from Ohio 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 


The LeGisLaTiIvE CLERK. On page 18, beginning at line 13, 


strike ont section 10 as amended. 

Also, on page 22, strike out lines 2 and 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof “ Sec. 12. Vouchers.” 
line 12, strike out “and to the Secretary of the 


On page 22, 
Treasury.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to ask about the par- 
liamentary status of the amendment. Have the committee 
amendments been agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
there were no committee amendments. At the beginning of the 
session to-day, following the recess, the bill was still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment, 
The amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
Watson] is the first amendment proposed and is now the pend- 
ing question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I only want to make this brief observation: 
I hope to secure a vote on this amendment Friday. I do not 
desire to and certainly would not deprive any Member of an 
opportunity to debate the proposition. Inasmuch as that is 
now the pending amendment, I desire to go forward as speedily 
as possible and reach a decision on this matter not later than 
Friday afternoon. I want to give that notice to those who are 
contemplating discussing the matter in some form or other. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to ask the proponent 
of the amendment just offered what is the significance of it? 

Mr. WATSON. It is to strike out the debenture plan. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire to offer an amendment, and ask that 
it be printed and lie upon the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
received, printed, and lie upon the table. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there is not very much interest 
in discussing a question at this hour of the day, and especially 
at this stage of the consideration of the farm bill. I doubt very 
much whether any vote will be changed by anything that is 
said by any Member on the floor. I am of the opinion that if a 
vote were taken now it would not differ very much, if any, 
from a vote taken two weeks from to-day. 

For that reason there is not much interest on the part either 
of the speaker or of the Senate in discussing a question of this 
sort; but it has been before the country so long, and there has 
been such profound conviction, although wide difference as to 
method of approach, in which many of us have had a part, that 
I dislike to let the measure come to a vote without first making 
a few observations. 

I could not join our many friends who stood for the equaliza- 
tion fee, and opposed it with all the vigor that I could com- 
mand. Upon the same ground that I opposed that I, of course, 
would oppose the debenture feature. 

That is not a conviction that is momentary, recently reached, 
but the president of the Grange, a very warm personal friend 
of mine, living in Ohio, who has been very deeply interested in 
the debenture feature, has discussed it with me at different 
times for more than two years, so that my conviction on it is 
not a matter that is momentary, it is a result that has been 
reached after a good deal of consideration. 

I have understood that the farmers do not want a subsidy; 
in fact, great farm organizations have opposed a subsidy, and 
while this has been recomnrended by one great organization, as 
it is amended now by the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska, it has not met wiih the approval in the past of other 
great farm organizations. So that I do not regard the deben- 
ture feature as expressing the opinion of a very large section 
of agriculture. 


Very well. 


Does the Senator from Ohio 
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Not only that, but there Is an involution in this debenture 
clause aside from a direct subsidy which I think must be con- 
sidered. For example, if you apply the debenture clause to an 
article of agriculture that is not on the dutiable list, as cotton, 
for example, as is proposed, that will necessitate a redraft of 
the schedule affecting textiles which are the products of the 
raw cotton. Not only that, but it will evidently confuse our 
relationships with other countries which have antidumping laws. 
While it is true that many of those countries exempt food prod- 
ucts from the antidumping operation, yet all products fall under 
the same principle, and if one country opposed it on the basis of 
principle, I can see that that objection would extend to the 
other products, even as to food products. 

Then there is another feature which I think is quite serious; 
that is, if we are doing this to take care of the surplus products, 
aside from the stimulation of production which might lead to a 
greater overproduction, which was intended to be met by the 
Senator from Nebraska, there is no protection from the impor- 
tation of great quantities of wheat,.if we speak of wheat, from 
the greatest surplus wheat-growing country in the world, namely, 
Canada, and we would be facing an accumulation of problems 
when, if we establish a price here above the price in other 
countries, it will open the invitation for the surplus of the other 
countries to come here to still further confuse our surplus prob- 
lem. There ean be no doubt about the sound economic basis on 
which that statement is made. So I am econcerned with the 
fact that if we enter into such a proposal as this there will be 
many phases of the problem which have not yet been discussed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brarron’ in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr.. FESS. I yield to the. Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator from Ohio.contend that 
the price of wheat in the United States now is above the price 
in Ganada and other countries? 

Mr. FESS. The price of wheat vacillates. It is true that 
the wheat price in Canada has been rather surprisingly high, 
and it is at times subject to the operation of the pool in Canada, 
although I think there is more expected from the pool than can 
be justified. 





Mr. President, I believe that every. Member of the. Senate, 


and most of our population, see a problem. in agriculture, and 
are keenly desirous of having it solved. I can give the reason 
for disparity between the. prices of agricultural products and the 
prices of nonagricultural products. I can easily see how that 
comes about. 

The prices of nonagricultural products respond to manage- 
ment. They are subject very largely to what is not applicable 
so much to agriculture as to any industry which might be regu- 
lated. For example, we can stabilize the automobile industry 
by a limitation of the production within the limits of consump- 
tion. We can not do that with agriculture. 

Not only that but there is, through organization to maintain 
a high wage scale, the power to maintain high prices in manu- 
factured products, because made by high-paid labor. That high- 
paid labor is largely the result of organization. We can not 
apply that so well to the farmer. If, on the one hand, as with 
manufactured articles, we could hold production within the limit 
of consumption, that would stabilize prices, and if, on the other 
hand, we could organize the farmer as we have labor, so as to 
maintain a high scale of prices, we would stabilize the farm 
products on a high level. But I can not see any way by which 
we can effectually limit production. If we could, it would be 
unsafe, because of seasonal forces that might lead to bad results. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not mean to interrupt the Senator’s 
argument, but in order to be certain about the parliamentary 
situation, I want to ask a question. The Senator from Indiana 
offered an amendment to strike out from the bill certain pro- 
visions, beginning with certain lines and ending with certain 
lines, and he stated that the intention was to strike out the 
debenture plan. But the other day there was agreed to in the 
Senate an amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Norris], so I take it what the Senator from Indiana means 
is to strike out the debenture plan and section 10a as amended. 

Mr. FESS. That is correct. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not as it existed in the bill originally. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly, because it is not in the bill as it 
originally was, because the bill has been amended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator’s amendment refers to the 


bill as it originally was, and I wanted to have it understood as 
to whether he meant to have this amendment strike out the 
debenture plan as amended by the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the problem of equality of agricul- 
ture with industry is presented by the situation I have just men- 
tioned. The question now is, Will we reduce the price of the 
article the farmer buys that is stabilized on a high level of 
management, and if we do not, will we attempt to increase the 
price of the article the farmer produces? 

It seems to me that there is a basis of complaint that he 
either ought to be able to buy at a lower price the things he 
does not produce or get a higher price for the things he does 
produce in order to equalize the two. I am convinced—and I 
think every Member of this body is convinced—that we will not 
reduce the prices of the things the farmer buys except as a 
result of efficiency in management. 

Of course, as we reduce the cost of production as the result of 
efficiency that is wholly justifiable and very commendable, but 
if we undertake to reduce the prices of the articles by taking 
off their protection, or, on the other hand, reducing the price of 
labor that enters inte any article, that will be unwise economy, 
because the measure of the prosperity of a’country is !argely the 
purchasing power of that country, and in the degree that we 
have more employment at a high - wage scale we will have great 
purchasing power. I do not think it would be sound economy 
at all to move toward a reduction of the price of the article the 
farmer buys which he does not produce, except as we do it as 
the result of efficiency in organization. 

The new formula of industry, under which we are now operat- 
ing, was expressed by an economist in these words: A gradual 
reduction of cost of a higher grade article made by high paid 
labor and sold on a margin at a profit. ‘That is the formula 
to-day ‘of mass production. The car that is bought this year 
is at a lower price than last year’s. It is a better car than last- 
year’s. It has not been reduced in price by a reduction of 
wages, but it is reduced in price as the result of the fact: that 
10 per cent less labor will produce 25 per cent more product. 
So that I think it is following a will-o’-the-wisp for us to think 
that we are going to reduce the cost of the article the farmer 
must buy which he himself does not produce. 

Then the problem immediately comes to us, is there any 
method, sound in economy, justifiable when considering the wel- 
fare of the Nation, whereby we can increase the price of the 
article the farmer himself produces without injustice to. the 
consumer? That is the problem that is before us to-day. 

Some people have suggested that it should be-done by a direct 
subsidy. 1 doubt that. I should vote against that. Others 
suggest that we ought. to handle the surplus in order to secure 
the higher price by fixing the price by the Government, and 
then permitting the Government, as an ageney, to buy and sell. 
I should oppose that. It seems to me that is not justifiable. 

Others still suggest that it ought to be done by requiring the 
producer of the article in question to bear the loss, as in the case 
of the equalization fee. I am not going to discuss that, because 
it is not before us. On the other hand, after this thing has been 
discussed for eight years, and I think honestly discussed, I do 
not believe it is altogether right to say that it has been held 
before the country purely for political purposes. I hardly think 
that is justifiable. On the other hand, it is here; we have been 
unable yet to get to a position where the Congress and the 
President will unite on a plan, and after eight years of this 
trouble here is a proposal offered by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. 1 yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I would like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
if he does not think there is a wide spread between the price the 
producer receives for his product and the price the consumer 
pays for the same product in the finished form. 

Mr. FESS. I certainly do. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I would like to ask further if the Senator 
does not think that the price might be raised to the producer 
and not raise the ultimate cost to the consumer by a better mar- 
keting plan that would cut out some of the unnecessary expense 
of handling. 

Mr, FHSS. 
viction. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Then I can not concur in the statement of the 
Senator that the price can not be raised to the producer unless 
it is likewise raised to the ultimate consumer. It seems to me 
that it can be done. 

Mr. FESS. No; I said if we can get a better price to the 
producer without unduly increasing it to the consumer, that is 
what we want. The thing the Senator suggests is the thing I 
do not want to do, and I do not think it is necessary to do it. 
The Senator and I would agree that there is a limit to the cost 
of living. We do not want to let that reach the sky. In other 
words, we must keep in mind what the ultimate consumer must 


I certainly do. That embraces precisely my con- 
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pay for his foodstuffs, and we do not want that to get in- 
ordinately high. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think that is very true. At the present 
time the wheat the farmers are raising is bringing less than 
a dollar to the farmer for the wheat, but the loaf of bread 
weighing a pound is selling for 9 cents, just as it did when 
wheat was selling for $2.50 to $3 a bushel. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator’s statement with reference to the 
spread between what the producer gets and what the con- 
sumer has to pay being too great is precisely the problem which 
I think is within the limits of our remedy. The bill is attempt- 
ing to cure that very thing. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I 
do not like to interrupt him unless he is willing to have me 
do so. 

Mr. FESS. I am very glad to be interrupted when questions 
of this sort are being asked. : 

Mr. WHEELER. I know the Senator has made a study of 
the problem for a number of years. The statement has been 
made several times tbat the reason why this man or that man 
was against the equalization fee or against some other plan 
was because of the fact that it would unduly stimulate produc- 
tion. I would like to ask the Senator how is it possible to 
raise the price of the farmer’s products without stimulating 
production—I mean by any plan? 

Mr. FESS. I think it is true that in the degree we stimulate 
the return to the farmer he will be more anxious to increase 
his production. I think that is inevitable. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Upon that question let me make this 
suggestion: The National Industrial Conference Board has 
found, after most careful investigation, that as a whole pro- 
duction is decreasing in proportion to population; that the per 
capita production is getting gradually less all the time. There 
may be some increase in wheat by shifting from some other 
crop to wheat. For instance, in Iowa we could shift from corn 
to wheat and produce a greater amount of wheat; but if the 
corn is protected and given an even chance with wheat we 
would have no desire to do that whatever. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board has concluded that even though the price 
is stabilized and reasonably increased there will be no great 
increase in the production, 

Mr. FESS. I can not quite agree with the industrial board. 
It appears to me that it is only common sense. If a producer, 
who at one time does not know whether he is going to get a 
price or not but runs the risk of a low price, knows that he 
will get a good price that he is already assured, he is almost 
certainly going to increase beyond what otherwise he would 
produce. That is only common, ordinary sense. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that identical proposition let me 
suggest to the Senator that when the farmer does not know 
what price he will get, and it may be a low price, that urges 
him on to produce so he can meet his obligations and pay his 
debts. A low price in an unstable condition is more likely to 
encourage production than a stabilized condition of price. If 
he had a stabilized condition, he would probably rotate his 
crops and take care of his farm and soil, but as it is now he 
is simply doing everything he can to meet his obligations. 

Mr. FESS. That appears to have some strength. That only 
suggests the wide difference of opinion that exists on the farm 
question. I wonder whether my mail is any different from 
any other Senator’s mail? I have stacks of letters and some 
of them declare that the one thing to do is to do nothing 
with this and allow the farm problem to solve itself. Any 
number of people are writing to me that we can not do any- 
thing by legislation, and I assume they are sincere. On the 
other hand, there are a great many that take a very radical view 
and say that we can do anything that ought to be done and 
we can by legislation make the farmer profitable. Of course, 
everybody knows we can not by legislation make everybody 
profitable unless they follow the sound economic principles of 
profits. One of those classes may be right; they can not both 
be accurate. The solution lies somewhere between. I think 
this proposal is the one thing that gives assurance that some- 
thing can be done legally by legislation. 

There have been statements made in the Senate and out of 
the Senate that the bill is not in accordance with the platform 
or with the candidate for President who is now the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was wondering if the Senator is going 
to tell us just how this particular bill is going to work out 
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beneficially to the farmer? We have had a great deal of discus- 
sion thus far as to whether the bill carries out the pledges of 
the Republican Party or the Republican candidate, and I am 
not interested in that feature of it. I would like to have some- 
body who is in favor of the bill, either the House bill or the 
Senate bill without the debenture plan, tell me just how it-is 
going to work out to help the farmer. I am frank to say I 
have not been able in my quite careful study of it. to determine 
in what way it will do it. 

Mr. FESS. I appreciate that the Senator from Montana 
has said that he is not particularly interested in any particu- 
lar platform pledge. I appreciate that situation. That is 
not legislation. But I wish the Senator would permit me to 
pursue the line of thought that I had in mind and I hope I 
will be able at the end of my statement to deal with the query 
he has propounded. 

After a very heated discussion before the Committee on 
Resolutions very graphically described a while ago by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] we adopted this par- 
ticular plank: 

We promise every assistance in the reorganization of the marketing 
system on sounder and more economical lincs and, where diversifica- 
tion is needed, Government financial assistance during the period of 
transition. 


That is a plank on the agricultural question in the party 
platform adopted by the committee after a very long and 
ardent discussion of what we should do. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the enactment of legislation 
creating a Federal farm board— 


And that is what the bill does. 


clothed with the necessary powers to promote the establishment of a 
farm marketing system of farmer owned and controlled stabilization 
corporations or associations to prevent and control surpluses through 
orderly distribution. 


That is precisely what the bill does. It makes provision for 
a board. It gives the board power in reference to stabilization 
associations. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural 
products as are affected by foreign competition. 


Of course, that is not in this bill, but it comes in a subse- 
quent bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to ask the Senator this 
question right at that point. The farmers of the Northwest, 
particularly those who raise hard wheat that comes in com- 
petition with Canadian wheat, are very much interested to 
know whether or not the committee proposes to stop the im- 
portation of hard wheat from Canada in bond because of the 
fact that by the method by which it is coming in at the present 
time it absolutely takes away practically the entire benefit to 
the farmers of the Northwest of the tariff of 42 cents, because 
there is not a surplus of that kind of wheat raised in this 
country. It is the only kind of wheat where there is not a 
surplus, and because of that fact the Congress has taken away 
the benefits of the provisions of the tariff act. 

Mr. FESS. I am not saying this in levity to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not asking it in levity. 

Mr. FESS. I am afraid the Senator might take my answer 
as in levity. It is not in levity. What I was going to say 
was that if the Senator would present to the committee what 
he said here, which is known to a great many of us, I have no 
doubt that they will respond favorably to what the Senator 
has said. 

Mr. WHEELER. 


I will say to the Senator that I am going 
to present it to the committee. I am going to present it to 
them in the shape of a bill to repeal that particular provision 


of the law as it is at the present time. I am indeed delighted 
to hear the Senator say it will receive favorable consideration. 
Mr. FESS.. There is no doubt in my mind that hard wheat, 
which is the only element we do not produce in surplus, is 
one that ought to have protection. I have no doubt it will 
be given when the consideration of the bill is taken up. 
The platform further said: 


We favor, without putting the Government into business, the estab- 
lishment of a Federal system of organization for cooperative and 
orderly marketing of farm products. 


I want Senators to take particular note of that particular 
plank, because that is the promise or pledge of support to this 
problem without putting the Government in business. Persons 
have intimated to me that the present President has broken 
faith not only with the Congress but the people of the country 
because he has abandoned what they claim were his promises. 
What I claim he promised was that Government favor in doing 
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so and so. He has only pledged himself to a remedy of this 
problem by the Government in the degree that it can enable 
the farmer to solve his own problem. That has been from 
the beginning very distinctive of the position of the President 
through all his utterances while he was Secretary of Commerce 
and while he was candidate for President and up to this very 
hour to-day. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grorce in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Upon that proposition does the Presi- 
dent favor the present bill without the debenture plan? 

Mr. FESS. I can not speak with information that he favors 
the bill, but I assume he would sign it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The chairman of the committee said he 
did. I want to ask the Senator if the present bill is not a vio- 
lation of the dogma in that section of the platform he has just 
read? 

Mr. FESS. I think not. There is one place in the bill, on 
page 15, to which I was going to call attention. It is the only 
thing in it about which I have some doubt. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the part of the platform that 
opposes putting the Government into business, Does not the 
bill, even in the form it is now proposed here, without the 
debenture plan, put the Government into the money-lending 
business? 

Mr. FESS. Not any more than it is already. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But money lending is business, is it not? 

Mr. FESS. That feature does not bother me. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Money lending is the biggest business 
that we have, is it not? 

Mr. FESS. The bill is not putting the Government in busi- 
ness any more than it is already in it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then money lending is not business? 
The Senator so holds, does he? 

Mr. FESS. There is no use for the Senator and I to get into 
a controversy on that point. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator will read the next section 
of the platform that follows the one just read, he will see that 
the fact is it pays no attention to that dogma of putting the 
Government into business. The President construed that differ- 
ently. 

Mr. FESS. I have read the platform on the subject. Let me 
read a statement from the President’s speech of acceptance: 


It is our plain duty to search out a common ground— 


Mr. BROOKHART. There is another clause in the platform 
following the one the Senator just read which is very im- 
portant. 

Mr. FESS. The next plank is as follows: 


The vigorous efforts of this administration toward broadening our 
export market will be continued. The Republican Party pledges itself 
to the development and enactment of measures which will place the 
agricultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries to insure its prosperity and success. 


Mr. BROOKHART. And that is the substance of what the 
Republican Party promised the farmers of the United States, 
and to initiate legislation that would accomplish that object. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my good friend the Senator from 
Iowa that it was not intended that that pledge should be con- 
strued in the light of any interpretation which the Senator from 
Iowa, himself, might wish to put on it. The Senator might say 
that in order to accomplish the purpose the Government ought 
to buy and sell all the wheat, but there are others who would 
say that would not be a correct interpretation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If there had been such a pledge at the 
time the Government would have complied with it when it 
appointed Mr. Hoover at the head of the wheat corporation and 
he asked for a billion dollars with which to buy and sell wheat. 
The Government then did that identical thing. 

Mr. FESS. But that was an emergency measure, in order to 
meet a situation growing out of the war. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But the farmers are facing a worse 
emergency now than they were then, and there is more reason 
for such action now than there was then. 

Mr. FESS. If that be the case, then we ought to turn the 
railroads and everything else over to the Government as we 
did during the war time. 

Mr, BROOKHART. If we should do that the Government 
could run them for $1,485,000,000 a year cheaper than they were 
run by private ownership for the first year after they were 
turned back. 

Mr. FESS. I have always been interested in the Senator’s 
specific figures of 65 per cent and 70 per cent, and so forth, I 
have often wondered where the Senator gets them. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I can tell the Senator that. I got the 
figures, $1,485,000,000, out of the reports of the railroads to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. FESS. This is the first time I ever knew the Senator 
could accept the report of a railroad as to anything. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The figures may be wrong; but if they 
are wrong, the situation was worse than reported. 

Mr. WHEELER. | Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FESS. I hope it will not be regarded as indiscreet if I 
say that I should like to finish what I desire to say. The day 
has almost gone. 


Mr. WHEELER. I should like to ask the Senator one 
question. 
Mr. FESS. Questions up to this moment have been rather 


constructive, but I do not desire to be asked questions which 
will be destructive. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was going to say, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, that I think the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHarr] 
has been very frank in his statement that he feels the President 
has broken faith with the people and with himself in the 
position that he has taken. Now, I am wondering whether or 
not the other Progressive Republican Senators from the North- 
west who supported Mr. Hoover believed the measure originally 
proposed was the kind of a bill they were going to get as the 
administration bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that is an interesting query of my 
friend from Montana. Those who would anticipate what would 
be advocated by a candidate when he was elected President 
ought to look into the utterances of the candidate before he 
became President, and if they will examine the utterances of 
Mr. Hoover before and even after he became President they 
certainly will be satisfied. Now I am going to ask the Senator 
from Montana to let me read the utterances of the President 
when he was a candidate, and that will certainly satisfy the 
Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. But some gentlemen had private conversa- 
tions with the candidate out in Iowa at a meeting there, and 
when they came away from that meeting they stated that the 
candidate, Mr. Hoover, was all right and that he was going to 
give the farmers relief. 

Mr. FESS. The President is all right. 
and he is all right now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Apparently the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHartT] does not think so. I am wondering whether the 
other Progressive Republicans who participated in this inner 
conference with Mr. Hoover still think he is all right. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am wondering why my good 
friend is so interested in that; his attitude is rather amusing to 
me. Let me read a statement of the President while he was a 
candidate, when, if ever, the danger of a man approaching the 
verge of promising even beyond what he could perform would 
be greatest, although that was not the case so far as concerns the 
present President. Mr. Hoover then said: 


It is our plain duty to search out the common ground on which we 
may mobilize the sound forces of agricultural reconstruction. Our plat- 
form lays a solid basis upon which we can build. It offers an affirmative 
program, 


When he said that he had in mind the plank that I have read. 
Then, farther on in his address, he speaks about the improve 
ment of the waterways as one method of agricultural relief. 
Then further he states: 


The platform proposes to go much farther. It pledges the creation 
of a Federal farm board of representative farmers to be clothed with 
authority and resources with which not only to still further aid farmers* 
cooperatives and pools and to assist generally in the solution of farm 
problems, but especially to build up, with Federal finance, farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled stabilization corporations which will protect the 
farmer from the depressions and demoralization of seasonal gluts and 
periodical surpluses. 


That is a specific statement in his speech of acceptance, and 
the pending bill proposes to enact that into law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The last paragraph of Mr. Hoover's speech 
which the Senator has read, I think, is the one upon which the 
members of the grange base their belief that the debenture 
plan now in the bill is in perfect harmony with the promises of 
Mr. Hoover when he was a candidate. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator mean by that statement that 
the grange had any pledge from Mr. Hoover as to the debenture 
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plan or that he had ever said that he wanted the debenture 
plan? 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam not saying that is my idea, I will remind 
the Senator; I do not give that construction to it, but I am 
merely trying to show the Senator that under the platform 
which was adopted and in the light of the President’s speeches 
a large number of farmers and farm organizations found a 
sufficient reason upon which to base their support of him, be- 
lieving that the bill which he would advocate would provide 
for taking care of the surplus. That is the only thing that the 
debenture plan proposes to do. Whether they are right or 
wrong in their conclusions is an entirely different proposition. 
I am merely calling the attention of the Senator to the fact— 
and I am doing so in the best of faith—that under those beauti- 
ful glittering generalities there were drawn into his fold and 
to his support hundreds of thousands of farmers, each one hay- 
ing in his own mind a particular form of farm relief which he 
honestly and conscientiously believed was in accordance with 
the views of Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I live in the State of the presi- 
dent of the grange; he is a personal friend of mine, and I have 
had many conferences with him. I do not think Mr, Taber 
would say that the grange ever based its support of Mr. Hoover 
on the idea that his speeches could be construed as favoring 
the adoption of the debenture plan. I have never heard any 
suggestion of that kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Taber, who is the gentleman referred to 
by the Senator from Ohio, was asked the question while on the 
witness stand, and expressed the opinion that Mr. Hoover would 
sign a bill providing for the debenture plan. I have no doubt 
of his good faith, whether he was justified or wrong in that 
conclusion I am not now arguing, but I do not question his 
honesty and no man can question his fidelity during the cam- 
paign in the support of Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is not questioning the sincerity of 
Mr. Taber and neither am I. Is the Senator questioning the 
veracity of the President of the United States? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President. I am glad the Senator 
has asked me that question. I will say that I am not, but I 
do say that in Mr. Hoover’s beautiful generalities, which cover 
everything and do not touch anything, he drew into his fold 
and to his support the advocates of different varieties of what 
may be called, perhaps, imaginative farm-relief legislation, or, 
at any rate, the main suggestions for farm relief. If he had 
not expressed himself explicitly as being against the McNary- 
Haugen bill, there is not any doubt that the McNary-Haugen 
bill could have come under the same banner and come under it 
very honestly. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the Senator. wants it under- 
stood that Mr. Hoover gave the impression, under cover of the 
glittering generalities of which the Senator complains, that he 
would sign a bill embodying the debenture plan? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he did not deceive me; I did not believe 
that he would do that. 

Mr. FESS. When the Senator from Nebraska says the 
President did not deceive “me,” with the emphasis on “ me,” 
does he mean that the President deceived other people? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not mean to say now that he started out 
to practice deception. I mean that these men did honestly 
believe what I have indicated; they will tell you so; I have 
talked with them by the hundreds. It does not necessarily 
follow that Mr. Hoover was intentionally trying to deceive any- 
body, and I am not alleging that he did. I-said during the 
campaign, “ Mr. Hoover is not for this and he is not for that,” 
and I based my statements on what he had said: 

Mr. FESS. Does not the Senator recall that this matter was 
discussed before the committee on resolutions, which framed 
the platform, ané that the debenture plan was rejected? No- 
body ever thought that a candidate who announced that he 
stood on that platform would have any désire to deceive anyone 
and try to get votes by leading certain voters to believe that he 
would be in favor of the debenture plan. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want the Senator to get my idea. 
charging anybody with bad faith. 

Mr. FESS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do not forget that. I said during the cam- 
paign and afterwards that I did not think these men were 
justified in drawing the conclusions they did draw, and I believe 
so now, but I am only calling attention to the fact that they 
thought they were justified. I do not question their sincerity or 
their honesty of purpose. Mr. Taber, the head of the grange, 
is one of them, and there are thousands of others like him. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the interruptions of the Senator 
from Nebraska tend to create the inrpression that the President 
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has not kept faith in rejecting the debenture plan and he is 
intimating that the President should have accepted that. plan 
because he did not say at any time that he was against it while 
he was a candidate. He has always been against it, so far as I 
know, just as he was against the equalization fee. 

Mr. NORRIS. He did not know there was such a thing until 
a few days ago. He told the subcommittee he did not know 
what it meant and he wanted a few days to think about it so 
that he might tell them whether he was for it or against it. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator says that it is quite obvious that the 
President of the United States did not know what the debenture 
plan was. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am taking his word for it. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Nebraska may enjoy himself 
in making these references and insinuations against the 
President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am making no insinuations, 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Nebraska did not vote for 
President Hoover; he chose somebody else. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what Mr. Hoover told the subcom- 
mittee as the interview was officially reported back to the full 
connnittee. There are some members of the committee sitting 
around me now who heard the report. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator has not very much respect for the 
President; he did not vote for him, he voted for another 
candidate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course; but that does not mean I do not 
have respect for him. The Senator is trying to put something 
in my mouth that he is not justified in putting there. He can 
not do that. I have not shown any disrespect to the President, 
and I do not intend to show any disrespect to him. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio has 
the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not saying a word without the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I want to know whether the 
Senator from Nebraska or the Senator from Ohio has the floor? 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede that the Senator from Ohio is now 
boss of the situation. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio has the floor, but the 
Senator from Nebraska is doing the talking. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not say a word without the Senator’s 
consent. 

Mr. FESS. I hope the Senator will not make any further in- 
sinuations about the President of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Ohio ought to go to school 
and learn what “insinuation” means. I have told what the 
subcommittee did and what the subcommittee reported to the 
full committee. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from Ohio should go to school ‘he 
would choose the Senator from Nebraska as his teacher. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Ohio would learn some- 
thing if he did that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. That depends altogether upon whether the teacher 
has any ability or whether the pupil has any ability. 

Mr. NORRIS. It might be that the pupil would have so little 
ability that nobody could teach him anything. In that case, he 
would not learn anything. 

Mr. FESS. We have been listening to this teacher for 30 
years here, and we have not gotten a long way in matter of 
information. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska, by inference or 
innuendo, has repeated the charge that has been made ‘on this 
floor and outside that the President of the United States, has 
not kept faith with the American people on the question of farm 
relief. I state now that there is not a scintilla of fact as a 
basis for that charge. The platform is here in words too plain 
for even the Senator from Nebraska to misunderstand. The 
utterances of the President in his speech of acceptance not only 
reiterate and specify that he stands on the platform, but he re- 
peats portions of the platform; and in every single case he not 
only states positively what he is for but he states what he is 
against. In each case he is against subsidies, and he is against 
the establishment of buying and selling agencies by the Govern- 
ment, and he is against anything that would lead te the fixing 
by the Government of the prices of agricultural products. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I can not yield any longer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. FESS. The President dees make the statement that cer- 
tain farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization associa- 
tions should be in operation; and that is the only provision in 
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this bill about which I have any doubt. It is on page 15, where 
it refers to— 


loans to such associations and to agricultural purchasing associations 
for the cooperative purchasing of supplies and equipment for use in the 
production of agricultural commodities by their members. 


That is one phase of the bill that I should prefer not to have 
in it, because I think in a sense that does put the Govern- 
ment into the business of purchasing, for the members of the 
association, the equipment that is to be used; and if the 
opportunity should come for me to vote to strike that out, 
I should vote to strike it out. But I rose to refute the state 
ments that have been made heretofore on this subject, and I 
desire also to refute the inferences that have been injected 
into what I have been saying this afternoon by the Senator 
froin Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

In the speech at West Branch, where the President as a 
candidate spoke to his own people, he made this statement: 


A Federal farm board is to be set up with the necessary powers 
and resources to assist the industry to meet not alone the varied 
problems of to-day, but those which may arise in the future. 


Then he went on, after that statement of a positive nature, 
and gave us this statement: 


My fundamental concept of agriculture is one controlled by its own 
members, organized to fight its own economic battles and to determine 
its own destinies, 


That is not subsidy. That is not Government operation. 
That is an agency owned and controlled by the farmers. 

That was the speech at West Branch. Then, after some 
weeks of the campaign, this candidate of ours, who did not 
speak often, having made, I think, only six or seven speeches 
in the entire campaign, spoke at length in the city of St. Louis 
on November 2, only three days before the election. This is 
what he said in St. Louis: 


Many factors enter into a solution of this whole problem. One 
is by the tariff to reserve to the farmer the American market; to 
safeguard him from the competition of imports of farm products from 
countries of lower standards of living. Another part of the solution 
is to provide cheaper transportation to market. Another is to secure 
to the farmer a larger proportion of the price which the ultimate 
consumer pays through the elimination of a vast number of wastes 
that lie in our method of distribution. Another part of the solution 
must be to secure greater stability in prices which are now unduly 
affected both by the seasonal surplus and by the periodical surplus 
over one year to another. Another part of the solution is to maintain 
stability and high purchasing power for our consumers. Any depres- 
sion or ill wind which affects the consumers’ buying power is imme- 
diately reflected to the farmer. Finally, every different agricultural 
product is affected by different forces, and we must produce a plan 
of action which will give aid to each as is required. 


Then he proceeds in detail, in which he says: 


The Republican Party * * * proposes to set up an institution 
which will be one of the most important institutions in our Govern- 
ment, designed to meet not only the varied problems which confront 
us to-day but those which may arise in the future. We propose to 
create a Federal farm board composed of men of understanding and 
sympathy for the problems of agriculture. 


That is done in this bill. This speech was made three days 
before the election. 


We propose this board should have power to determine the facts, the 
causes, the remedies which should be applied to each and every one of 
the multitude of problems which we mass under the general] term “ the 
agricultural problem.” 

This program further provides that the board shall have a broad 
authority to act and be authorized to assist in the further development 
of cooperative marketing— 


This bill is specifically a cooperative marketing bill— 


that it shall assist in the development of clearing houses for agricul- 
tural products, in the development of adequate warehousing facilities, in 
the elimination of wastes in distribution, and in the solution of other 
problems as they arise. But in particular the board is to build up, with 
initial advances of capital from the Government, farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled stabilization corporations— 


That is what this bill does, and there is absolutely no basis for 
the statement that the President has promised to the people 
something and now is breaking faith, because when this bill 
was produced he wrote a letter in reply to the chairman of the 
committee, who in company with other members of the com- 
mittee called upon the President and asked his view upon the 
debenture clause, and stated in his reply that he was not in 
favor of it. Because he is‘not in favor of it, answering the 
question submitted to him by the chairman of the committee, he 
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is accused of breaking faith with the American people. In not 
a single utterance in all of his campaign addresses, before he 
was a candidate, as Secretary of Commerce, or while a candi- 
date, did the President make any statement to the effect that 
he would be in favor of Government subsidy, but, on the con- 
trary, he said that he would not be; and in every case he has 
spoken for farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization 
corporations and is willing to have the Government assist to 
the extent of $500,000,000 for the purpose of securing a better 
marketing system; and if that is not enough there is not any 
doubt but that more would be voted. 

I rise at this stage only to say that there is not the slightest 
foundation in justice for the charge that Herbert Hoover during 
the campaign made promises that now he is breaking with ref- 
erence to this legislation. The latest thing he said was in his 
special message that was sent up here. 

Mr. President, here is a record. It is replete, and there can 
be no room for misunderstanding in regard to it. I was de- 
lighted to have the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
3ROOKHART]—who did such valiant service on behalf of Mr. 
Hoover during the campaign—make the statement that he has 
been misquoted, because it was that which caused me to ask 
the Presiding Officer to recognize me. I hold in my hand a 
paper with the picture of the distinguished Senator from Iowa, 
with the headlines BrookHart Hits Hoover on the Farm Ques- 
tion; and the intimation is made that the Senator has claimed 
that Mr. Hoover has broken faith with the American people. 
The Senator has stated that he did not say that, and his state 
ment is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
has asked me—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a few questions there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. My statement was in reference to the de- 
benture plan; but the Senator has not read all of the President’s 
speech of acceptance, and I think he has put a wrong construc- 
tion on the St. Louis speech. There the President spoke of 
Government funds to aid in the development of cooperatives. 
He did not say “Government funds to lend to cooperatives,” 
but to develop them. That is a different proposition. In the 
speech of acceptance the President said that he had no objec- 
tion to the expenditure of several hundred millions, and had 
no patience with the people who opposed expending several 
hundred million dollars out of the Treasury. 

I say to the Senator that this bill does not provide for the 
expenditure of one dollar out of the Treasury except perhaps 
for some little, minor items. So far as the surpluses are con- 
cerned, not one dollar is expended. It is loaned. The President 
did not say “loan.” This question of lending to do all of these 
things was not mentioned in the campaign, and that is where I 
am in disagreement with the President. Neither did he in any 
of those speeches say, as he did in his message, that he was 
opposed to the Government buying or selling farm products. 
The first time that expression occurs is in this message here 
at this time; and the Senator has read nothing from any speech 
that is different from that. 

I want to be plainly understood. I had a distinct understand- 
ing of what this farm relief meant. - I went out in the best faith 
I knew how to exercise. I believed in Herbert Hoover because 
I found that he had actually done these things that I want done 
in the Food Administration and: in the Wheat Corporation. I 
found that he had asked the Congress for a billion dollars to 
handle wheat alone, to buy and sell wheat; and I told the 
farmers what his record was, and I told them that that was the 
best record that had ever been made for the farmers, and I 
believed that they could rely upon that in time of peace as 
well as in time of war. This bill repudiates that record. 

I do not want any misunderstanding about where I stand on 
this proposition. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the only difference I see now is 
that the Senator from Iowa takes the statement of the candi- 
date for President to refer to a gift out of the Treasury to the 
farmers of the country. If anybody can distort anything that 
the President ever said into that meaning, I should like to know 
what it is. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was on the committee of five appointed to 
call upon the President. My recollection is that in the com- 
mittee room we discussed this debenture plan and, because the 
matter had not been brought to the attention of the President, 
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it was suggested that a committee 
Republicans and two Democrats. 
Democrats. 

We called on the President, and he stated, as I recall, that 
that was the first time the matter had been presented to him; 
that, as a principle, he was opposed to subsidies, and he would 
like some time to think about this particular thing. He wanted 
to confer with some of the experts in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, as I recall; and later it was made known to us that 
he would not favor the debenture plan. 

I desire to say that in the interest of truth as to what did 
occur, although I disagree with the President on the deben- 
ture plan. I am for it; but that is what occurred at the 
meeting. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for just a second? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The President did say, in his 
address of acceptance—and I presume that is what the Senator 
from Iowa has in mind—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Ohio has not read the 
part to which I am referring. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will read it, Mr. President. 

Mr. FESS. Is it the place where he said he had no sympathy 
with the objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
I will read it: 


Objection has been made that this program, as laid down by the 
party platform 


Mr. BROOKHART. Proceed. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I read: 


may require that several hundred millions of dollars of capital be 
advanced by the Federal Government without obligation upon the indi- 
vidual farmer. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Proceed. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. He continued: 


With that objection I have little patience. A Nation which is spend- 
ing ninety billions a year can well afford an expenditure of a few hun- 
dred millions for a workable program that will give to one-third of its 
population their fair share of the Nation’s prosperity. Nor does this 
proposal put the Government into business 


Mr. BROOKHART. That is right. That is his construction. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. He continued: 
except so far as it is called upon to furnish initial capital with which 
to build ap the farmer to the control of his own destinies. 


And that is all in the bill as passed by the House. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator will put that in this bill, 
authorizing them to expend several hundred million dollars to 
stabilize these products—not to loan it, but to expend it—my 
objection will fall down; but there is no such provision in the 
bill now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 


of five call on him—three 
I was one of the two 


Does the Senator from Ohio 


Yes. It is just a sentence, and 


Mr. President, nowhere in any 
utterance made by the President is there any reference or even 
suggestion to the effect that he proposes to give several hundred 
million dollars to this or any other industry. 

Mr. BROOKHART. He proposes to expend it out of the 


Treasury ; and if you want to call that a gift, it is a gift. An 
expenditure is q different thing from a loan, and in the Sen- 
ator’s own State I told the farmers that, even in the presence 
of the Senator himself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I heard the Senator make his 
speech in Indiana, at Crown Point, as I remember, and certain 
parts of his speech I think were splendid ; with some features of 
his speech there I was forced to disagree, especially with 
reference to the tariff. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, so far as that is con- 
cerned, at the time the Senator did not disagree with any por- 
tion of the speech. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think at the very moment the 
Senator challenged a statement I had made in which the ut- 
most disagreement was suggested between the Senator and 
myself. But that is far afield. I am only showing from the 
President's own words that he has kept faith with the Amer- 
ican people, as has been so well stated by the Senator from 
Ohio, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I had read 
Senator from Indiana has just read, but it referred to the 
platform as adopted in the convention. It also used the word 
“advance,” and if it is to be interpreted that the platform 
justifies a subsidy, and that the advance to which he refers 
was in the mind of the President as a gift, then it is wholly 


the statement the 
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different not only from my understanding of the English but 
it is different from anything the President has ever said at 
any other time. At other times he bas specifically argued 
against that very interpretation. So I hold again that there 
is not a scintilla of basis for either the inference or the direct 
statement or innuendo that the President of the United States 
has broken faith in this legislation, but he is keeping strictly 
not only to the platform but to all of his various utterances 
during the campaign. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator tell us what the Presi- 
dent meant by the word “expenditure” in those remarks? 
He used the term “expenditure of Government money.” Ex- 
penditure, as I understand the English language, does not 
mean loan, and it does not mean gift, but it means expendi- 
ture, 

Mr. FESS. The Senator wants to be entirely fair. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. When the President spoke about the enormous 
problem and the value of the product he said he had no sym- 
pathy with that sort of objection, and then added that a nation 
that is spending $90,000,000,000 could very easily expend a few 
hundred million. He did not say that that was to be a subsidy 
in the form of a gift, but if it were necessary it could afford 
to do it. 

Mr. President, I have said what I wanted to say in reference 
to this bill. I am for the bill with the debenture clause out 
of it. I shall vote against it if the debenture clause is not elim- 
inated. Whether the measure will accomplish what a great 
many other people think it will is yet to be seen. It deals with 
a very difficult problem, and if it does not result in all that its 
proponents hope, if anybody can offer an amendment in the 
future that will improve it I shall be very glad to support it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator from Ohio please answer 
the question I asked him at the beginning; that is, will he 
kindly point out to the Senate just how this bill is going to 
benefit the individual farmer throughout the country? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on that same proposi- 
tion—— 

Mr. FESS. Wait a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Montana yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I asked a question of the Senator from 
Ohio, and I would like to have him answer it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio 
yielded the floor and the Senator from Montana was recognized. 
The Senator from Ohio now has the floor. To whom does he 
yield, if anyone? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to myself until I have answered the 
question, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator’s right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to have an amendment to 
the question. I would like to ask the Senator to take wheat, 
which we understand as easily as we understand anything, and 
show us just how he is going to handle wheat under this bill; 
show the steps; what is going to be done in order to give the 
wheat farmer equality with the other industries of the country. 

Mr. WHEELER. I gladly accept the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the marketing is a difficult prob- 
lem. The difficulty is due to two things. First, so many of the 
producers of wheat are in such a condition financially that they 
ean not wait an unlimited time for the money they are expect- 
ing to turn the wheat into. Therefore, it being necessary to 
have some money to pay interest and running expenses, when 
they harvest their wheat they throw it on the market, and 
because they all do it the market is glutted, the market price 
goes down, and the farmer takes whatever the buyer wants to 
give him. 

If there is an organization by which the farmer can dispose 
of his wheat, but, at the same time, hold title to it, and be 
paid a part of the price he is to receive, the wheat to be de 
livered from him to the marketing association, not to be sold, 
not to be put on the market, but to be held in warehouses until 
the market will absorb it, then he will not glut the market. 

This bill proposes to create a farmer-owned association, with 
the Government’s authority to loan it its capital with which 
the marketing association will take over the wheat, pay cither 
the full price agreed upon or a proportion of it, and hold that 
wheat until such time as the prices decided upon can be re 
ceived. If that will not accomplish the purpose, I do not know 
anything that will, 


That is quite within the 
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Mr. BROOKHART. How much of the money will be used 
for that? 

Mr. FESS. Whatever the board will decide. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are 200,000,000 bushels of sur- 
plus wheat, we will say, at $1.50, which would mean that it 
would take $300,000,000 to handle. It took $300,000,000 in 1919 
actually to do it. Then what are you going to do with cotton, 
as to which it would take $500,000,000 to handle the crop? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator thinks that there is not a sufficient 
amount of money to handle the crops? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I can say that I know that, because in 
1919, when Mr. Hoover had had experience in handling wheat, 
he asked a billion dollars for wheat, and he got it. That is 
to do the very thing he mentions here now, except that he 
bought the wheat himself. 

Mr. FESS. No; the Senator must recognize that that was 
an emergency case. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That was not an emergency case. The 
war was over, having ended in 1918, and the bill was passed 
on March 4, 1919, because President Wilson had promised the 
farmers they should have the 1918 price, and that promise 
was no more sacred than this promise of the Republican Party 
that these farmers shall have equality with the other industries 
of the country. 

Mr. FESS. My opinion is that the bill does provide for a 
sufficient revolving fund. If it does not, this year’s experience 
will show that. - 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think what the Senator suggested 
in the answer given will help the farmer very materially, be- 
cause of the fact that with wheat, as with cotton, we have 
a surplus, and every economist knows—and I know the Senator 
is an economist, and I know that he is a student of economy 
and must know—that where you have a surplus, as you have 
with wheat and cotton, there is only one way by which you will 
be able to remedy the wheat growers and the cotton growers, 
and that is by taking care of the surplus. There is no pro- 
vision in this bill to take care of the surplus, as I read it. If 
there is, I have not been able to find it. 

Mr. FESS. It seems to me this is as far as we can go, unless 
we want to go to a subsidy. . 

Mr. WHEELER. That is not going to take care of the 
surplus wheat, and the Senator knows that the world market 
determines the price of wheat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Ohio just one question. If I understood the Senator 
aright, while he is opposed to the debenture plan, he is in favor 
of the Government furnishing a large sum, a stabilization fund, 
if he wants to call it that, or a revolving fund, to help accom- 
plish the things he thinks would be accomplished by the 
debenture fund. Is that the Senator’s position? 

Mr. FESS. That is my position. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
a question. I note in the Republican platform this provision: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
prosperity and success. 


The question I desire to ask the Senator is this: Does he 
think this bill, as it passed the House, will put agriculture on 
the same econonric basis with other industries which are now 
receiving subsidies from the Government? 

Mr. FESS. To what industries does the Senator refer as 
receiving subsidies? 

Mr McKELLAR. All industries the products of which are on 
the dutiable list. 

Mr. FESS. That would inciude agricultural products. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I am asking the Senator the plain ques- 
tion, Does he think this bill will put agriculture on the same 
economic basis with all other industries that are now receiving 
direct tariff benefits? : 

Mr. FESS. There is no industry that is receiving direct 
protection under the tariff more than the farming industry. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not answer the question. 
The question I am asking is, Does the Senator believe that this 
bill, as it passed the House, will put agriculture on the same 
economic basis with industries now receiving tariff benefits? 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator would ask, “ Does this bill place 
agricultural products which are now protected by the tariff on 
the same basis of equality with the products of other industries 
receiving protection? ”—I would say it is a long step in that 
direction. 
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Mr. MoKELLAR. But the Republican Party in its platform 
pledges itself to “the development and enactment of measures 
which will place the agricultural interests of America on a 
basis of economic equality with other industries.” The question 
I want the Senator to answer is this, In his judgment, does this 
bill put agriculture on the same economic basis with other 
industries which are receiving tariff benefits? 

Mr. FESS. It does as far as legislation can go. But, Mr. 
President, that question is misleading. It would assume that 
the articles on the farm are not receiving protection as other 
industries are, for the Senator said, “ Will this law put farm 
products on an economic equality with products that are re- 
ceiving subsidies?” When he says “subsidies,” he means pro- 
tective tariff, and he seems to ignore the fact that wheat is 
heavily protected and every article on the farm is protected 
except such as cotton, which does not ask for protection. 

The assumption that the farm is not protected by a protective 
tariff is a statement that is without any foundation. If there 
is any virtue in a protective tariff it goes to the farm. The farm 
has received special attention from Congress in the matter of 
protection. Industry on the farm is the only industry in the 
country that has ever had a protective measure wholly limited 
to it. There is no other case in our history where any industry 
has received protection to the exclusion of all others except one, 
and that is the emergency tariff act of 1921, when we placed 16 
articles of the farm, recommended by the best agricultural talent 
in the country, on the protective list and did not include a single 
other item, agricultural or nonagricultural. Now, to state that 
we have not protected the farm and putting the question in 
this form, “ Does this bill give the economic equality to the 
products of the farm with the articles not on the farm protected 
by the tariff?” is to propound a misleading question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator is right about that, why 
did they not provide in the platform about it? That tariff was 
in effect when this platform was written. It is known to every- 
one that the tariff does not affect materially the price of wheat. 
I reeall the day President Coolidge exercised his right to in- 
crease the tariff on wheat and the very next day it went down in 
price. Instead of raising it 21 cents, as theoretically it should 
have done, practically wheat went down in price. 

Mr. FESS. That represents the different views of the two 
parties. The Democratic Party places agricultural products on 
the free list, as they did in the Underwood bill. We do not 
believe in that, and we place them on the dutiable list. The 
Democratic Party puts them on the free list on the ground that 
it does not do any good to give them protection. We do not 
agree with that principle. We think it does do good. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think the tariff of 42 
cents on wheat has done the wheat farmers of the country any 
good? 

Mr. FESS. It has. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator ever came out to Montana 
and tried to argue to the wheat farmers of Montana who raise 
the wheat that it has done any good except for a certain portion 
of wheat which was afterwards taken away as I have mentioned, 
he would find himself in a very embarrassing situation. 

Mr. FESS. Then why do they ask for it? 

Mr. WHEELER. They had listened to the arguments of Re 
publican orators until they became convinced, but the Senator 
could not get one of them to believe it now. I am interested in 
knowing this: The Senator from Tennessee asked the Senator 
from Ohio as to whether or not this particular bill is carrying 
out the platform pledges wherein it was stated in the platform 
that it was intended to place agriculture upon an equal basis 
with manufactures? 

Of course, I think the Senator very properly stated that that 
was not its plan entirely. I want to know, when they put that 
plank in the platform, if they meant it would place a tariff upon 
agricultural products and if that was the kind of tariff they 
meant by it? 

Mr. FESS. That is one kind. Waterways is another, and a 
better marketing system is another, as contemplated in this bill. 

Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I learned just a little bit ago that Eugene 
Meyer has resigned as head of the Federal land banks. I want 
to say that is the most fortunate moment for the cooperative 
movement in the United States in all its history. The coop- 
erative movement has been sidetracked, defeated, headed off, 
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and thrown down by decoy ducks and traitors to the movement 
largely who were sent in there by the Wall Street crowd for 
that purpose. This is the beginning of the end of that system. 
From now on I hope we will have some real Rochdale coopera- 
tion developed in this country, understood and followed accord- 
ing to the principles that have been so successful in every other 
country in the world. I hope the President will nominate a man 
that we can approve as a real cooperator and not one who has 
worked the Shylock game for the interests of big business. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if 
Eugene Meyer has not resigned from his position to head the 
new farm board that is going to be organized under the present 
bill? 


Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know; I hope not. 


RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised that no other 
Member of the Senate desires to discuss the unfinished business 
this afternoon. I therefore move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
8 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, May 
2, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, May 1, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rey. Pat W. Murphy, pastor of First Baptist Church, Nash- 
ville, Ark., and former chaplain of the Eighteenth Infantry, 
First Division, during the World War, offered the following 
prayer: 

God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


O Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all the years. 
Be with us in our hours of triumph and in our hours of defeat. 
God help us not to forget. 

We invoke Thy blessings upon the Congress of these United 
States and upon the Chief Executive of our great Nation. 


Now, our Father, as we go forth to face the duties of this 
day, we pray Thy blessing to rest upon us; and now may the 
grace of God and the communion and fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit rest and abide with us through this day. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to provide funds for the eradica- 


tion, control, and prevention of the spread of the Mediterranean | 


fruit fly. 

The message also announced that Mr. Bratton had been ap- 
pointed a member of the Joint Committee on Salary Adjustments 
of Congressional Employees, vice Mr. Rospinson or Arkansas, 
resigned. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication : 

LANCASTER, PaA., April 30, 1929. 
Hon. NicHoLAs LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D,. C.: 

I hereby certify that I have this day administered to Hon. W. W. 
Griest, Member of the House of Representatives from the tenth con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania, the following affirmation of office: 

“Do you solemnly affirm that you will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that you will bear due faith and allegiance to the same; that 
you take thts obligation freely, without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion; and that you will well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which you are about to enter; so help you God?” 

CuHas, I, LANDIS, 
President Judge of the Second Judicial District of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 34 


Whereas W. W. Grist, a Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, from the tenth district thereof, has been unable from sickness to 
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appear in person to be affirmed as a Member of this House, but has 
affirmed to and subscribed the affirmation of office before Judge Charles 
I. Landis, authorized by resolution of this House to administer the 
affirmation, and the said affirmation of office has been presented in his 
behalf to the House, and there being no contest or question as to his 
election : Therefore 

Resolved, That the said affirmation be accepted and received by the 
House as the affirmation of office of the said W. W. Grimst as a Member 
of this House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I send a 
privileged resolution to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 35 


Whereas JoHN J. Casny, a Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania from the twelfth district thereof, has been unable from sickness 
to appear in person to be sworn in as a Member of the House, and there 
being no contest or question as to his election: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or a deputy named by him, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to administer the oath of office to said JoHn J. CASEY 
at Ancon, Canal Zone, and that the said oath, when administered as 
herein authorized, shall be accepted and received by the House as the 
oath of office of the satd Joun J. Casry. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Under the resolution just adopted the 
Chair designates Frank H. Wang, notary public at Ancon, 
Canal Zone, to administer the oath of office to Mr. Casey. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating an address 
delivered by the British ambassador, Sir Esme Howard, at 
Indianapolis, at a banquet of the Indianapolis Credit Men’s 
Association, on the night of April 18, together with some intro- 
ductory remarks made by myself on that occasion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman-from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an address recently delivered by the British ambassador, with - 
Some introductory remarks by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The addresses are as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS LUDLOW, INTRODUCING SIR BSME HOWARD, DEAN 
OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


Mr, Toastmaster, Mr. Ambassador, Mr. Broderick, Mr. Secretary of 
State, Mr. Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, the British nation has sent 
some of its most illustrious sons to represent it at Washington. Lord 
Pauncefote, James Bryce, author of the American Commonwealth, Lord 
Grey, Lord Reading, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, Sir Auckland Geddes, and the 
distinguished guest of this evening, Sir Esme Howard, are among the 
high lights in a long procession of great envoys. 

Gladstone used to describe himself as “an old parliamentary hand.” 
In international statescraft our guest is the “old hand.” The other day 
I sat in the Senate Chamber during the inauguration of a Vice President. 
Close to the retiring President and the President elect of the United 
States were the diplomats of all the nations of the earth, resplendent 
in the garb and insignia of their ranks, a most impressive company, 
and at their head, the most imposing figure of them all, was Sir Esme 
Howard. Among all of those brilliant and great representatives of 
sovereign states that complete the circle of civilization he is the first. 
Where he sits is the head of the table. He is the chief of the diplo- 
matic corps at Washington, not solely on account of length of service 
but quite as much by virtue of the leadership that springs, freely and 
voluntarily, from the hearts of those who love him. 

His 65 years are crowned with honors worthily won in the service 
of mankind. We find him in 1885, a young man of 22, in Dublin 
serving as the private secretary of his brother-in-law, the fourth Earl 
of Carnarven, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. That was before his 
nephew, the Carnarvon who died at the portals of King Tut-ankh-Amen’s 
tomb, had appeared on the stage of action, The Irish will remember 
that in 1892, a young man of 29, he ran for Parliament as a Gladstonian 
Liberal on a Home Rule platform. As sometimes happens to politicians, 
he was defeated. [Laughter.] His defeat was diplomacy’s great oppor- 
tunity, for it led him to forsake the ways of politics and to spend his 
life in the inviting fields of foreign service. 

Tracing his brilliant career, we find him diplomatically engaged at 
Rome in 1887 and at Berlin in 1888. We see him with the Imperial 
Yeomanry, fighting like a hero in the South African War in 1900 and 
earning the medal and four clasps; then back ugain at Rome with rank 
of second secretary in 1903. A little later we find him under the sunny 
skies of Crete looking after British interests as consul general; reveling 
in archaeology of incomparable richness and visiting the scenes hallowed 
by memories of the Apostle Paul, Thence to Washington as counselor 
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under his friend whom he worshiped like a godfather, Ambassador 
Bryce; thence, as the horoscope shifted, to Vienna; to Budapest as 
consul general; to Switzerland as minister; to Sweden as minister; 
to Poland on the interallied special commission; to Paris as a member 
of the British delegation at the Peace Conference of 1919; thence to 
Spain as ambassador, and finally falling heir to the coveted assignment 
of ambassador to Washington. The rules of diplomacy are based on 
thousands of years of experience and the man who knows them starts 
with a thorough advantage. There is no diplomat in the world more 
seasoned than Ambassador Howard; none whose knowledge compasses 
more of the sons of men. 

The Howards of Greystoke Castle, Cumberland, away up in the north 
country, belong to that great clan of which the hereditary earl marshal, 
the Duke of Norfolk, England’s premicr peer, is the head. The am- 
bassador, therefore, belongs to the first family of the realm. I think 
it is infinitely to his credit that though born within reach of all the 
pleasures and comforts that wealth and nobility can confer, by fate 
an associate and confidant of kings, he chose to depart from his ancestral 
station and to dedicate his life to the service of his country and man- 
kind. Through all his varied experiences he bas played a faultless part 
in world affairs. 

He is one of the kindliest of men, with whom sentiment is a powerful 
motivating force; a protagonist of good will; a seer who envisions an 
ultimate state of universal peace, the fruits of Anglo-American concord, 
a state of peace to which, quoting his own language in a recent striking 
address, “all but lunatics now aspire.” Deeply religious by conviction, 
he is inspired at all times by an impelling humanitarianism. He has 
done as much as any diplomat altve to instill brotherhood into inter- 
national relations and to make diplomacy vibrant with the spirit of 
Christianity. 

Some one has said that the difference between a. woman and a diplo- 
mat is that when a woman says “No” she means “ Yes,” and when a 
diplomat says ‘“‘ Yes” he means “No.” That is not true of the dis- 
tinguished diplomat whom we have with us to-night. When he says 
“Yes” he means “ Yes,” and when he says “No” he means “ No.” 
He is an honest man, a sincere man, and that, as I conceive it, is one 
reason why he is a great ambassador. 

I am going to tell a little story on 
honest he is. It was told to me the 
British journalist. 


the ambassador which shows how 
other day by a friend of mine, a 
When Sir Auckland Geddes was ambassador at Wash- 


ington it was an era of high cost of living, and the British Government 
made him a princely allowance of £20,000, or $100,000 a year to cover 


his salary and expenses. When Sir Esme Howard became ambassador, 
succeeding Geddes, he surveyed the situation and recommended to his 
Government that a very substantial cut could and should be made in 
the allowance, and it was done. This incident deserves to be recorded 
in big letters as one instance where an officeholder voluntarily sur- 
rendered some of his pay. [Laughter and applause.] Candor compels 
me to say to his excellency that so far—so far—his noble example 
has not become infectious among officeholders on this side of the 
Atlantic. [Laughter and applause.] 

When I visit England a feeling comes over me as if I am going home 
after an absence of centuries, and while I am not presuming to fathom 
your emotions, Mr. Ambassador, I am vain enough in pride for my State 
to believe that you and the eminent commercial counselor of your 
embassy, as outstanding representatives of the mother country, will be 
thrilled during your stay here to note the achievements that have been 
wrought by the indomitable Anglo-Saxon spirit in this far-flung field 
of accomplishments. 

As time is measured in Old World history, it seems only yesterday 
when Indiana Territory was a vast wilderness, peopled mostly by hostile 
Indians, but with a sprinkling of God-fearing, resolute pioneers who 
were braving, with matchless courage, the hardships of the frontiers 
and pushing ever onward the outposts of civilization. Out of the 
crucible of hope and patience, of suffering and self-denial, of comrade- 
ship and love that springs eternal in the human heart, we trace the 
glorious development of Indiana and show how on this strong and true 
foundation of honesty and sincerity our fathers laid the superstructure 
of a great State, with an educational system of such efficiency that it 
has all but wiped out illiteracy; with churches of all denominations 
dotting our hills and plains and offering perfect freedom to worship 
God; with great diversified industries, one of the glories of Indiana, 
turning into the markets of the world products worth two and an eighth 
billions annually; with a busy farm population of near 800,000 and 
farm property worth only a fraction less than two billions; unfolding 
step by step along all of the lines of progress into one of the brightest 
gems in the diadem of States, with a present population of 3,150,000 
and a total wealth of nine billions. 

From the strong and sturdy pioneer stock have sprung many In- 
dianians who towered gun-crowned in the service of their country, 
including Benjamin Harrison, the twenty-third President of the United 
States, whose name is written high on the tablets of history, and four 
Vice Presidents—Schuyler Colfax, Thomas A. Hendricks, Charles W. 
Fairbanks, and Thomas R. Marshall—all statesmen of the first rank, 
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who, though dead, still live in the hearts of their countrymen. And we 
point with inexpressible pride to our progress in the field of letters, to 
our Lew Wallace, Maurice Thompson, Charles Major, Meredith Nichol- 
son, Booth Tarkington, Edward Eggleston, Albert J. Beveridge—all 
pioneers of far-flung activity in the field of creative literature—to James 
Whitcomb Riley, who is enshrined in the heart of Indiana, and his suc- 
cessor, William Herschell, whose beautiful songs of childhood have 
touched a Nation’s heart. 

And when we talk about the great progress Indiana has made in the 
arts of peace we do not forget the superb conduct of her sons in war. 
Two majestic monuments in the heart of Indianapolis, towering in sub- 
lime grandeur toward the stars, herald to all posterity the deathless 
renown of their mighty sacrifices. Whenever the tocsin of war is 
sounded, summoning men to do and die for home and country, it is fol- 
lowed as if in magical sequence by another sound. What is this second 
sound? It is the tramp, tramp, tramp of Indiana soldiers marching off 
to war. In every conflict the sons of Indiana, with love of country in 
their hearts and songs on their lips, without a moment's hesitation have 
offered and have given the last full measure of devotion. 

As citizens of one of the most typical of American States, grateful 
for our pioneer heritage, proud of the record made by Indiana in peace 
and in war, and thrilled with prospects of great things yet to come, it 
will be our privilege for a few days to entertain two eminent guests 
from the mother country and to permit them to see with their own eyes 
something of the power and resources of this great Commonwealth. 

I know I express the sentiment of all around this table—-nay, more, 
of all Indianapolis and Indiana—when I say to our distinguished British 
visitors how glad we are to have you with us. Here in Indiana is the 
center of population of this great country. Here in Indiana you are 
close to where the Nation's heart beats, and here in Indiana you will 
find a cross section of the best there is in America. We greet you, sirs, 
with outstretched hands. We want you to feel the wealth and the 
warmth of a genuine Hoosier welcome. 

I now have the very great honor to introduce the dean of the diplo- 
matie corps—Sir Esme Howard. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS BY SIR ESME HOWARD 


Mr. Toastmaster, Seeretary of State, Mayor Slack, Mr. LuDLow, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I can hardly thank you enough for the very kind words 
of greeting that you have extended to my friend, John Broderick, and 
myself upon this occasion. 

I feel, now that I have come here, that I have wasted five good years 
during the time that I have been in Washington without having made 
the acquaintance of the people of Indianapolis and the State of Indiana. 
But at any rate I shall not go home without being able to tell my 
friends there what is being done here in what Mr. LupLow truly calls 
the heart of this country. I can see the immense progress that is going 
on, and I can feel what Mr. LupLow has spoken of—the sincerity of the 
beating of the hearts of the people of this country. And I know that 
that heart means to do what is right and just in the world. 

When Mr. Fields and the mayor were so gaily passing the gas to each 
other I must say that I sincerely wished that they would pass a little 
of it to me. [Laughter.] 

I am, unfortunately, I think the worst speaker that was ever created. 
I have always to begin my speeches with an apology and an explanation, 
in case my audience should hope for too much. 

I have another handicap, and that is my unfamiliar British accent. 
‘There was a little story went the rounds of the papers sometime ago, to 
the effect that at one time when I was in the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, I called up one of the bell boys and asked him to page some- 
body. He leoked at me—and did nothing. The manager came along 
and said, “ Why don’t you do what the ambassador asks you to do?” 
To which the boy replied, “I don’t understand him—the doesn’t speak 
English!” [Laughter and applause.] That was, ladies and gentlemen, 
profoundly disquieting. I have tried to learn English since that time, 
and I hope that you will agree that I have learned it, and that my 
language is intelligible. 

When Mr. Fields remarked that there was to be a stenographer pres- 
ent here, it, fortunately or unfortunately, removed some of those things 
which I was thinking of saying. There is nothing that alarms me so 
much as stenographers—except, perhaps, newspaper men! I have, 
therefore, prepared just a little sketch—a short sketch of the state of 
the present economic condition of Great Britain—which I thought per- 
haps would interest you, because, as all of you know, Great Britain, 
with the exception of Canada, is, I think, the best buyer that the United 
States has. So, if you will allow me, I shall not draw upon my imagi- 
nation, which I might have done if the stenographer had not been 
present, but shall rely upon facts. 

It has always been one of ny greatest desires that the people of Great 
Britain and the people of this country should learn to understand each 
other better. Ever since I served under Mr. Bryce I have always felt 
that the peace of the world depended very largely upon this factor; 
that it is one of the most necessary things that we can work for, and 
it has been one of the main objects of my life to do so. 
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I have, as Mr. Luptow sald, served in a great many parts of the 
world, and I have even had the honor, Mr. LupLow, of representing 
American interests. That was when I was consul general in the Island 
of Crete. There were no Americans there, and I don’t think there was 
very much American business there. But I do remember that there was 
an old Cretan lady—she was very old—who declared that she was the 
wife of a naturalized American citizen. Her name may have been 
Popiopholus, or something like that, and she declared that as she was 
the wife of this naturalized American citizen she had the right to have 
certain claims for the destruction of her property considered. We 
consuls at that time had to adjudicate on those different claims. Well, 
I had grave doubts, I must say, about this one American citizen whose 
interests I was to look after. However, at the same time, I accepted 
her at her own value, and, finally, with immense difficulty, I succeeded 
in getting my other colleagues to accept Madame Popiopholus as an 
American citizen. Finally, when after long years of struggle I got her 
something that may have amounted, perhaps, to $50, on account of a 
few olive trees that had been cut down, she came up to the consulate 
general, and in her excessive emotion she flung her arms around my 
neck and wept on my shoulder! [Laughter.] And at that moment, 
ladies and gentlemen, my wife appeared! [Laughter.] Well, as she 
was what she was not much harm was done. [Laughter and applause.] 

It seems to me that one of the great difficulties that prevents the 
understanding of each other, between American and Englishmen, is one 
which is purely physical and geographical—the sizes of our respective 
countries. 

The ordinary Englishman, as you doubtless know, is not an imagina- 
tive person, and for this reason he persists in thinking of the United 
States in terms of European countries to which he is accustomed. The 
ordinary Englishman, when he travels over here—like the one men- 
tioned by your Secretary of State—is enormously surprised to find that 
the distance from New York to San Francisco is far greater than that 
from Lisbon te Moscow, and that the distance from Chicago to New 
Orleans is much more than that from Stockholm to Rome. 

An American, on his first visit to England, has great difficulty in 
realizing how thickly populated Great Britain is. And I confess that 
until I began motoring through the country I hardly realized it my- 
self. Not until one has motored through the mining areas of England 
does he realize how very thickly populated England is. 

Now, I confess that I am unable to visualize statistics, and until I 
see such facts in the flesh they are but figures to me. I think that is 
the case with many people, and I do not, therefore, propose to trouble 
you with many figures to-night. 


However, I would like you to remember that the Island of Great 


Britain is smaller in area than the State of Pennsylvania. Yet it con- 
tains in spite of large areas of totally uncultivable land—hills and 
moors—a population, roughly, equal to one-third of that of the United 
States. So you will understand the density of the population in the 
manufacturing and mining districts of England. That is one of the 
great contrasts between our two countries. 

On the one hand, we have a small, densely populated island, with few 
natural resources except coal, and, on the other hand, a great conti- 
nental country far from being densely populated as compared with 
Great Britain, filled with manifold natural resources of all kinds, coal 
and iron and oil and lumber and waterpower—not only self-supporting 
as regards foodstuffs but exporting quantities of foodstuffs and other 
raw materials to foreign countries, among which the United Kingdom 
stands easily first—always excluding Canada. In 1927 there were 


$840,000,000 of exports from the United States to Great Britain, and ° 


the exports from Great Britain to the United States amounted to only 
$357,000,000. However, the total foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
surpassed in 1927 that of the United States by $824,000,000. 

These figures do not include the statistics for the other parts of the 
British Empire, which would bring the total British foreign trade up to 
considerably larger figures. ' 

Now, I do not wish to blow the trumpet of my own country, but I 
would ask you to take into consideration the fact that in spite of the 
difficulties encountered after the war—social, economic, and financial— 
difficulties which the people of this country, I think, can hardly 
realize—she has yet been able not only to prevent a complete collapse 
of her foreign trade but even to maintain it on a level as high, and 
up to 1927 actually higher, than that of this country—a country much 
greater in area, three times greater in population, and infinitely richer 
in natural resources. 

Now, I hope that you will agree with me that for a small country 
and for a people who have been staggered by the results of the war 
that is no small achievement. 

Again I say I do not want to boast, but I will say that in the rapid 
settlement of her debt with the United States and the consequent 
maintenance of her credit, the maintenance of her foreign trade at so 
high a level, and in the rapid recovery of her ship-building industry, 
Great Britain has shown that she still possesses much of the old spirit 
of determination to carry on in spite of gigantic difficulties. And she 
also retains her belief that it is right to pay all debts while she can. 

Witb regard to this very delicate subject—in the discussion of which 
I am inclined to tread very lightly—of our debt to the United States. 
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I should like to repeat what I have said before: Don't be deceived by 
what you hear about some Englishman grumbling. If Englishmen are 
good at paying their debts, they are also past masters at grumbling. 
They are a curious folk, and grumbling is often their way of showing 
their cheerfulness, [Laughter and applause.] At the bottom of their 
hearts, however, they recognize that the credits received from the United 
States during the war helped them to avoid defeat—I will not say to win 
the war, because there were no winners of the war in the sense of 
getting any benefit out of it. But it helped us to avoid a defeat which 
would have been an incalculable disaster. And the cost of this assist- 
ance which you gave us then amounts for us now to about 4 per cent 
of our total annual expenditure. No Englishman who has the sense to 
look at the matter from this angle will really grumble about it. And 
still less when he considers that with the debt settlement our country’s 
credit went up to the old level, and we were able to stabilize our country, 
without which foreign trade becomes mere speculation. 

As to any question of the revision of the debt, the reasonable, common- 
sense Englishman that I am talking about will be willing, always, to 
leave that entirely to the United States. But I have little doubt that if 
you, in due course, come to the conclusion that in your own interests it 
is advisable to revise downward, you will not find John Bull too 
unreasonable about it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, to come back to the economic situation 
in Great Britain: What I have said hitherto is certainly encouraging. 
But there is also another side to the picture. The unemployment figures 
last December showed that there were 1,065,000 unemployed in Eng- 
land—worse than at any time since the black year of 1922. That means 
that about 10 per cent of our working population were unable to earn 
their daily bread. 

In pig iron, which is one of our staple products, we are producing 
more than one-third less than we were producing in 1913, while France 
is producing nearly 100 per cent more and the United States 25 per 
cent more. 

In steel ingots and castings our position is rather better than it was 
in 1913. 

In engineering products we have not held our own; nor have we 
in the motor-vehicle industry. But we have done well in the motor- 
cycle trade and in that of electrical manufacture, where we now stand, 
I believe, at about the top of exporting countries, 

Our chemical manufacturing trade has also made very great progress, 
but there is a terrible decline in some of our other staple manufactures, 
especially in cotton cloth, the export of which is about one-half of pre- 
war figures, owing to the manufacturing in India, China, and Japan. 

The condition of the wool industry, another staple, is very similar. 
There is an immense decrease owing to the increased manufacture 
abroad. 

But the great cause of our depression is the change in the coal 
industry since the war. Coal is the foundation of English economic life. 
Had England no coal she would be merely a small island in the North 
Sea, capable of no great amount of economic progress. It was the com- 
bination of grent coal deposits and the invention of the application of 
steam power to industry that put Great Britain in the foremost place 
as a manufacturing country. 

We must now face the fact that that place has passed to the United 
States. We could not hope to maintain our position against this country, 
which has such enormous natural advantages and resources. We must 
admit this, and we are perfectly ready to do so. But while this would 
not have caused any irritation at home, nor caused any heartburning, 
if it had come quietly and naturally, it does, perhaps, cause a little 
irritation after the nerves have been racked by a ruinous war and a 
moore nerve-racking aftermath. The people of England do not yet 
realize that Old King Coal has been dethroned, uncrowned, and dis- 
possessed of his great position, and that, war or no war, Great Britain 
would have been facing a crisis. 

A recent article in a well-known English magazine states that owing 
to the development of foreign competition in oil and other power- 
producing means the quantity of British coal shipped abroad has shrunk 
from about 98,000,000 tons in 1913 to something over 71,000,000 tons 
last year. The total drop is something like 26,000,000 tons. The home 
demand has also declined. As an asset in our international trade coal 
has fallen from its old pride of place. 

Now, this would have happened anyhow, but the crisis produced by 
the war and postwar conditions makes it far more difficult for us to 
meet the changed circumstances, because there is less money available 
and less confidence in investment in coal mines, in order to puc 
machinery into the mines and bring the industry up to date. 

I was saying the other day that it often seems to me that one of the 
principal differences between the Englishman to-day and the American 
to-day is that while the Englishman is still thinking of the past the 
American is always thinking of the future. The Englishman has 
boundless confidence in the past, and he often says, “What was good 
enough for my father is good enough for me.” The American has 
boundless confidence in the future, and he says, “ Nothing is good 
enough for me that won't be good enough for my son.” ‘That, I think, 
is where our principal trouble lies, but I have no doubt that in course 
of time we shall follow in your fvotsteps. 
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That is the chief trouble with England to-day and is the reason 
why we have not recovered, as Germany, France, and Italy have recov- 
ered, We were accustomed to our good old rut, and the crisis produced 
by the war has made it much more difficult to get out of it, and until 
we find other uses for coal, which is the foundation of our prosperity, 
it looks as though we should not get out of it. 

Still there are so many ways in which coal can be used profitably 
that while Old King Coal can no longer monopolize the throne of power 
as formerly, it can share that throne with oil, water, and other power- 
producing elements. Millions of tons of coal are still waiting to be 
extracted from the ground and placed at the service of man, and no 
doubt this will be done sooner or later. But is it to be sooner or later? 
That is really the great tragedy for those who have been waiting for 
employment to return to the normal. It has been a long and dreary 
wait. 

All glory to those who have borne such years of waiting with the 
patience, good humor, and sound common sense that, I must say, gen- 
erally distinguish Englishmen. It is that quality in my countrymen 
that gives me hope for the future. It has looked almost as if hope in 
the future would be destroyed by a combination of unfortunate economic 
circumstances. But there are many able men who are working on these 
national economic problems, and there are plenty of signs that the 
solution of them is being found. I can not yet say that recovery is at 
hand. We must be content with a gradual recovery, slowly and steadily 
bringing Great Britain back, not only to the sense of well-being which 
existed before the war among the richer classes, but to an era, we all 
hope, of rationalization in industry—of higher wages and greater pro- 
duction, and, following in your footsteps, of the elimination of waste 
and overhead charges, which, we believe, before long will make Great 
sritain a far better place to live in, for our workmen and their wives 
and their children, than it was even in those days of greater prosperity. 

I only hope that all of you will find, at some time, an opportunity to 
go over to England and see it for yourselves. All of those who are of 
English stock will feel like Mr. LupLow—that they are going home, just 
as I feel, when I come here, that I am among people who really belong 
to my own people. 

Therefore let us try to work for this thing, which is the essential 
thing in foreign politics—this understanding between the English- 
speaking people, between this great Republic on one side and the British 
Empire on the other, which has now ceased to be an empire. 

I was asked to give an address on the British Empire some time ago, 
and I began by saying, ‘“‘ When is an empire not an empire?” The 
answer to that is “ When it is a British Empire.” [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

I do not think that you need have any fear any longer of what we 
may call the imperialistic spirit. That has disappeared. All that we 
need, and all that is absolutely necessary for us in the future is to 
maintain the peace of the world. And it is in that spirit and in that 
hope that I appeal to you this evening. 

I thank you very much, [Applause.] 

UNITED 


STATES MARINE BAND 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 2158) making an 
appropriation for defraying the expenses of the United States 
Marine Band in attending the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, 
to be held at Charlotte, N. C., June 4 to June 7, inclusive, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any | 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,500, | 


or so much thereof as may be necessary, to become available imme- 
diately, for defraying the expenses of the United States Marine 
in attending the Thirty-ninth Annual Reunion of the Confederate 
Veterans to be held at Charlotte, N. C., June 4 to June 7, inclusive, 
1929, pursuant to the authorization contained in the act of Congress 
entitled “An act authorizing the attendance of the Marine Band at 
the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Charlotte, N. C.,” 
approved February 5, 1929. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object for 
the purpose of getting some information from the chairman. 


expenses of the Marine 
parts of the country? 
Mr. WOOD. I do not know how much of a custom it has 
become, but we have done this heretofore. I remember we 
paid the expenses of this band, under a similar resolution, when 
it attended the Confederate reunion in Arkansas some time ago. 


sand to attend celebrations in various 


sand | 
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Mr. WOOD. I do not know with respect to the band, but I 
know that we appropriated money at the last session of Con- 
gress for the purpose of defraying the expense of the decoration 
of the Union soldiers’ graves at Arlington. 

Mr. SNELL. There is a military band in my district, but 
sometimes when we have a big celebration we try to have the 
benefit of the Marine Band, and I always get the reply from 
the War Department that if there is any other band that could 
possibly be hired to play on the occasion that the Marine Band 
can not come, and that if they do come we must pay their entire 
expenses. It would seem to me if we are going to start this 
policy that where there is a local military band we ought to be 
allowed to use it for general celebration purposes. 

Mr. WOOD. I would state to the gentleman that in my 
opinion the justification for this resolution or for this ap- 
propriation is the same as the justification for the resolution or 
appropriation to decorate the soldiers’ graves or to defray the 
expense of Decoration Day. These old soldiers are growing 
very few in number and very poor in purse, and out of regard 
for the service that the Union soldier rendered, this Congress 
has unanimously upon two occasions that I remember in the last 
two years made a similar appropriation, and out of the feeling 
of unity that has come between the North and the South, and by 
reason of the very poor condition of the survivors of the Con- 
federate Army, we have been making this appropriation to de- 
fray the expense of this band. It is purely a matter of senti- 
ment; there is a justification in law, however, for this appro- 
priation—it being authorized by the last Congress—but we do 
lots of things through sentiment, and long may sentiment live, 
because when sentiment dies the Nation dies. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I ean add any- 
thing to what the gentleman from Indiana has so well said, but 
I will say this: I am satisfied that there are a number of 
instances—I can not state them to the gentleman—in addition to 
those mentioned by the gentleman from Indiana where the 
expenses have been paid. 

Mr. SNELL. I am not objecting to this, but I would like to 
know where you get the law that you can not have the Marine 
Band if another band is available. 

Mr. BYRNS. This was a special act. This is not asking for 
an appropriation not authorized; it has been authorized by 
Congress and approved by the President of the United States. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman know of any law where we 
can not pay the expenses of the band if there is another band 
available? 

Mr. BYRNS. I take it that there is no such law, as this act 
was passed for this special purpose. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob 
ject, and I do so to reply to the gentleman from Wew York 
{Mr. SNetxi]. On several occasions this House has written into 
the appropriation bill a proviso specifically providing that mili- 
tary bands shall not play at private functions in competition 
with the musical profession. The purpose is clear. The musical 
profession should be protected against unfair competition, and 
needs work just as much as the stonemason, the bricklayer, or 
the carpenter. The policy of not permitting military bands to 
play in competition with local bands ought to be carried out. 
The resolution now before us is an exception; it is a tribute the 
Government pays to the Confederate veterans by sending the 
band there. We have only one Marine Band. It represents 
the United States Government, 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to have 
Sacketts Harbor on Decoration Day, but I can not get them. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is different. Forty-five years ago 
when my father was the leader of the band at Madison Barracks 
he could not with his band play at private functions; he could 
not play at Sacketts Harbor in competition with lecal bands, 
and properly so. 

Mr. JONAS of North 


the Marine Band at 


Carolina. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
The Thirty- 
of the United Confederate Veterans of 
Charlotte, N. C., on June 4 next. The 
Confederate and the people of the entire South are 
very anxious that the National Government have representa- 
tion on the program of this reunion for reasons which I think 
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meet in 
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: : | are obvious to every Member of the House. 
Has it been the custom of the Federal Government to pay the 


Consequently my distinguished predecessor, 
and secured the passage through 
the last session of Congress, without objection, 
much 
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tion authorized at the last session. I sincerely hope there will 
be no objection to the passage of the bill. The people of the 
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South are not only a patriotic people but they are a very proud 
people, and if there is objection to the passage of the bill, or 
any undue delay in its passage, it will be misunderstood in 
many quarters. That is all the bill provides, and I sincerely 
hope it will pass. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? : 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Woop to reconsider the vote whereby the 
bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ORGANIZING THE NAVAL RESERVE 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House Joint Resolution 61. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 61 


Resolved, etc., That the provision in the appropriation “ Organizing 
the Naval Reserve, 1930,” reading “ exclusive, however, of pay, allow- 
ances, Or other expenses on account of members of any class of the 
Naval Reserve incident to their being given flight training unless, as a 
condition precedent, they shall have been found by such agency as the 
Secretary of the Navy may designate qualified to perform combat 
service as pilots of naval aircraft,” is hereby amended to read as 
follows: “ exclusive, however, of pay, allowances, or other expenses on 
account of members of any class of the Naval Reserve incident to their 
being given flight training unless, as a condition precedent, they shall 
have been found by such agency as the Secretary of the Navy may 
designate physically and psychologically qualified to serve as pilots of 
naval aircraft.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FrenNcH] did me the honor 
of giving me a copy of this resolution and discussing with 
me its merits. As far as I can see, there is no objection to it; 
but I rise to call attention, particularly of the majority leader, 
to the fact that this is new legislation. This does not come 
within any rule that has been passed on by the Congress. 
I do not know whether the gentleman from Idaho has con- 
sulted the corresponding member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations on the Democratic side or not, but I understand from 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] that he is not 
I think you 


acquainted with the merits of this legislation. 
are departing from the rule announced at the beginning of the 


session. This is a resolution, in my opinion, that ought to have 
the consideration of a committee. The Committee on Appro- 
priations hgs not yet been appointed. I call the attention of 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. T1Lson] to what I believe 
is a violation of the spirit of the rule that he announced at 
the beginning of the session. If you are going to permit this 
character of legislation to come up for consideration, then at 
some future time I may call the attention of the House to the 
fact that there is legislation of a general character which is 
being pressed for attention at this session. The President of 
the United States in his message, for instance, suggested that 
we consider waterway improvements in the interest of the 
relief of agriculture. We know that Muscle Shoals is a very 
necessary, an emergency problem, which ought to have consid- 
eration. If the gentleman is going into the field of general 
legislation, I think he ought to take into consideration the 
general necessities of the country as well as the particular 
necessities of some employee of a department. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am just as eager as anyone 
possibly could be to hold to the original purpose with which 
we began this session of Congress, to the effect that there 
should be no general legislation except along certain specified 
lines. The resolution offered now by the gentleman from Idaho 
may be a technical deviation from the program just indicated, 
because it is legislation in its strictest sense. It is not as much 
of a deviation, however, as that which we passed the other day 
upon the request of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], 
the ranking Democratic member on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. His resolution makes a change in the law, because 
he thought an injustice would be done if the law stood as 
enacted. I think the gentleman from Tennessee was right; the 
House agreed with him, and we passed it; but it was legislation. 

Mr. BYRNS. If this legislation is as meritorious as that, 
then it ought to be passed. 

Mr. TILSON. I think it is. In this case it is simply the 
change of language carried in a bill that was passed in the last 
Congress to cause that law to mean what it is believed was the 
intention of the Congress at that time. It does not appropriate 
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a single cent. It makes no change in the law other than to 
clarify it, so as to make it mean what the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the House thought it meant when it was passed. 
When the act came to the Comptroller General’s office for inter- 
pretation he construed it a little bit differently from what had 
been anticipated, so that the language appears to have tied up 
the appropriation in a way to make it embarrassing to the 
naval service. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the object of my inquiry at 
this time—and I am not objecting to the consideration of this 
resolution—was, if I could, to get the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. T1Lson] to reaffirm the policy that he outlined at 
the beginning of Congress, and I hope he will do so. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad to have the occa- 
sion to do so. I am still of the same opinion as when I outlined 
the policy to which my friend refers, and shall do my best to 
hold legislation down to that principle. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the state- 
ment the gentleman from Connecticut has just made, it was 
announced that the Committee on Agriculture was going to call 
up some bills to-day. I learned subsequently that it has been 
agreed that those bills will not be called up for the present. 
I would be glad to have the majority leader make a statement 
in that connection, because we are recetving many telegrams 
from our section of the country, particularly with reference to 
the oleomargarine bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is not quite accu- 
rate in his remembrance of what took place at our last meeting. 
1 did ask unanimous consent that the Committee on Agriculture 
should have the privilege of calling up bills reported from that 
committee and considering them as under the Calendar Wed- 
nesday rule. My request was objected to. Then the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture asked that he might have until 
midnight to make his report on a certain bill or bills, and that 
request was objected to. The result of these several objections 
was that we were left at our last meeting without the right to 
call up any bill, and we are still in that same situation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to raise any 
controversy with the gentleman about it. 

Mr. TILSON. There is no controversy. 
statement of the facts in the case. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion, or at least has not met the necessity for it with reference 
to the situation that a number of us on this side of the House 
find ourselves in; and if it is no secret—if it has been deter- 
mined for the present not to attempt the consideration of those 
special bills from the Committee on Agriculture—I think the 
gentleman might properly so state. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad to respond 
directly to the gentleman’s question. Finding that the bills to be 
called up by the Committee on Agriculture were not only con- 
troversial, but that every stage was going to be blocked by 
every legitimate parliamentary obstacle, I, for one, concluded— 
and I believe that my conclusion was concurred in by others— 
that it would not be best to take up those controversial bills at 
this time. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. When will the bills reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture be considered? At any time soon? 

Mr. TILSON. I hope that they will not be considered until 
we get the tariff bill out of the way. 

Mr. ASWELL. When will that be? 

Mr. TILSON. I am sorry that I can not answer that exactly. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand that there is a possibility that 
this oleomargarine bill will come up after the tariff bill is 
passed, or will it go over until the next session? 

Mr. TILSON. In attempting to answer the gentleman’s 
question, I should be governed somewhat by the views of the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture, who are now making 
a study of that bill. I shall confer with them fully before I 
undertake to give a final answer. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand there is a very definite under- 
standing, spoken of in private conversation this morning, to the 
effect that that bill will not conte up at this session. If that 
has been decided it should be known. 

Mr. TILSON. If it is so decided I shall not be sorry. 

Mr. WINGO. Personally I do not think a statement should 
be put in the Recorp if there is only a private understanding. 

I do not mean confidential statements. Statements have been 
made to me, not on the floor but in private conversation by per- 
sons who know something about it, who said they recognized it 
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was not wise to bring up this controversial matter at this ses- 
sion, but would prefer to let it go over and hold hearings upon 
the bill. 

Mr. PURNELL, It will go over largely because it is con- 
troversial, not because those who are advocates of the measure 
do not care to press the measure. There is no such under- 
standing as the gevtleman refers to, that it is not to be 
brought up. 

Mr. WINGO. I will ask the gentleman, Does the gentleman 
intend to bring up the oleomargarine bill at this session? 

Mr. PURNELL. I can not answer that. The committee has 
not had a meeting. 

Mr. WINGO. Can you not give us some definite information 
on that? We have been deluged with telegranrs concerning that 
matter. If you are going to bring it up at this session I should 
be glad if the gentleman would say so. That would stop this 
flood of telegrams. 

Mr, TILSON. 
to bring it up until the tariff bill is disposed of. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am happy to hear it stated that way 
rather than the other way. I am satisfied with that concession. 

Mr. WINGO. I am content if the statement is satisfactory to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jongs]. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
FRENCH]? 

Mr. CRISP. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
and I am not going to object, but simply reserve the right 
in order to make an inquiry of the gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. T1rson]—I happen to be a minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. We are entirely in the dark as 
to when the tariff bill will come out. Naturally we are seek- 
ing light. Therefore I would be glad if the majority leader 
can advise us when he expects the bill to be reported, and 
when it will be considered in the House. 

Mr. TILSON. I am very glad to respond to the question of 
the gentleman and give him just as definite information as I 
have myself. The committee, or the Republican members of 
the committee, are working day and night to get the bill in final 
shape. Surely, I am not overstating the case in saying that 
they have been working for weeks, both day and night, in 
trying to get the bill into shape. The best hope that I can 
entertain now is that it will be ready to be given out to the 
public by the last of this week. 

Mr. CRISP. It is not a question of lack of harmony in the 
committee, is it? 

Mr. TILSON. It is hoped and believed that the committee is 
making a good bill, and that all will be agreed upon it. It will 
take less time to pass it if the committee is fully agreed and see 
to it that it is in the best possible shape before they bring it 
to the House. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Does the gentleman think that the reporting 
of that bill might be expedited if the Republican members would 
call to their aid the Democratic members? 

Mr. TILSON. No; frankly, I do not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, may I have the attention of the 
House for a moment? I think a short statement should be put 
into the Recorp showing the purpose of the pending resolution. 
I am obliged to my friend from Texas [Mr. GARNER], the 
minority leader, for not interposing an objection. If he con- 
tends that this is new legislation, I am compelled to say that 
possibly he is correct, though, if so, only through a technicality. 
The measure will not withdraw a dollar from the appropria- 
tion or increase the appropriation by a dollar. It will not 
change organic law. It does make clear what the last Con- 
gress intended to do. The resolution has the support of the 
two Democratic members of the committee which considered the 
bill in the last Congress, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AyreES] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ortver]. It has 
the support of the two Members on the Republican side, who 
are in Washington. The other Member is away on official busi- 
ness and has probably not been consulted, 
the approval of the proper officer of the Navy Department. 

What the resolution proposes is to correct the language of the 


last appropriation act so as to permit certain of the classes | 
of naval reservists to receive training who otherwise would be 
barred through a strict application of the law as it was passed | 


in the last session of Congress. The most important class to 
which I refer is that of the young men coming largely from 
universities and colleges for training as reserve pilots who 
necessarily will not be qualified pilots at the time of their 
enlistment. It is held that technically the language of the last 
appropriation measure would exclude them. These are men 
whom we want to train, Under the language that we propose 
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in the pending resolution it will be necessary for the members 
of these classes to qualify not as pilots but as men physically 
and psychologically able to be pilots. With that explanation 
I hope the House will concur in the passage of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Comimittee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to provide funds for the eradi- 
cation, control, and prevention of the spread of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I rise for the purpose of renewing my 
unanimous-consent request to expunge from the ReEcorp the 
word “ [Applause] ” from page 612 of the Recorp of April 26, 
1929, after the words: 

He fired five shots at the left rear wheel. Four of those shots hit the 
car within a radius of 8 inches, and the fifth shot in line, from a verti- 
cal standpoint, but 2 or 3 feet higher than the other four shots, passed 
through the back of the car, struck the driver in the back of the head, 
and killed him. 


And on the same page of the Recorp, after the words: 


Does not the gentleman think we ought to reprimand this officer for 
wasting those four shots instead of using just one? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to say that I have been endeavoring 
to secure recognition from the Speaker for the purpose of asking 
that the Recorp of Monday, April 29, 1929, on page 650, be cor- 
rected so that the request made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuargpra], wherein he asked at that time unani- 
mous consent to correct the ReEcorp by expunging, on page 592, 
certain words, be itself corrected, because I clearly understood 
the request to be that the Recorp be corrected by striking out 
““ [Applause],” whereas the Recorp was itself correct, and there- 
upon I undertook to object to such correction. I now find on 
reading the Recorp that it reads: 

I ask unanimous consent to expunge from the Recorp— 


Which is an entirely different matter from correcting the 


Recorp. I find on examining the notes of the stenographer that 
the request was taken down to read: 

I ask unanimous consent to correct the Recorp of April 29, 1929, by 
expunging. 

I think that should be corrected before we proceed to the 
second process. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the gentleman ought to state that 
the minutes were not corrected by me in any way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand that; but to 
ask to correct the Recorp which in itself is already correct is 
one thing and to ask to have certain words expunged is another 
thing, and it puts me in a false light. If the House desires to 
applaud one day and withdraw that applause the next day, I 
do not know that I shall object; but it suggests itself to me that 
the record of the House ought to stand as written. Gentlemen 
may be ashamed of the applause, but it is there and it is the 
record. 

Further, while I am on my feet, if I may be indulged, I 
think it is a mistake for the House of Represeniatives to 


| undertake to prejudice the case of a policeman who is on trial 
The language has | 


or who may be brought to trial before the board or before the 
I am sorry to see this go on here, and I have risen for 
the purpose of asking that the Recorp, on page 650, of the pro- 
ceedings of Monday, April 29, 1929, be corrected to read as 
indicated by the stenographer’s notes. 

The SPEAKER. The question first is, Is there 
the request of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I 
unless that correction is made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 1! will agree to it. 

The SPEAKER. Then the question is, Is there 
the request of the gentleman from New York, as 
the request of the gentleman from Washington? 


objection to 


shall object 


objection to 
modified by 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington was simply to correct the Recorp of last 
Monday, and that is disposed of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; not until the House acts. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, does not the gentleman from New York think he 
is interfering with the exact record of history? There is no 
doubt about the place from which the applause came. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp records that the Republican side of the House 
claimed all the credit for it. Why should we deceive future 
generations as to what was the fanatical attitude of some people 
in certain parts of the country on prohibition in the year 1929 
any more than we should deceive ourselves as to what actually 
happened in this House on last Friday? Because the Recorp 
ts correct and, more important. because it correctly indicates 
the hysteria of some duly elected Members of the Seventy-first 
Congress, I am going to object to striking it from the Recorp. 
Let our children and our children’s children read it, though they 
shudder at the fanaticism of their forefathers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘The gentleman is free to do that. | 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if it is the purpose of the gentleman from Michigan to continue 
the unfortunate debate we had here the other day, as to the 
disgraceful spectacle of the House applauding the taking of a 
life, I shall object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, my purpose is to reply to re- 
marks that involve my name, made Monday by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and repeated to-day, without 
the use of my name, by the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should not have risen if my name had 
not been used by the gentleman from Mississippi. It was then 


stated that I had claimed for the Republican side the applause 


with reference to the shooting of the officer. The fact is that 
my statement was this: Having referred to the editorial in 
the Evening Star—and my remarks are on page 613 of the 
Recorp--I referred to that editorial and said: 


It is apparent that this House approves of the gentleman's speech 
and the editorial—at least on the Republican side—I have not noticed 
applause on the other side of the aisle. 

SEVERAL MremsBers. Oh, yes: there has been applause on this side, 


Now, that applause had to do with the speech of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Honapay], the point of which appears a 
little before and in connection with the mark of applause, when 
he said, after stating the law— 

Under the circumstances of the case this officer was not only entirely 
within his legal rights, but he was only doing what his duty as an offi- 
cer required him to do. 


The applause was for the enforcement of the law, not for the 
regrettable accident that occurred to the lawbreaker, and was on 
both sides of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. The truth of the business is, and it was fully 
commented upon on the Democratic side on that occasion, that 
all the applause for all the speakers was on the other side 
of the House. 

We on the Democratic side were willing for the courts to 
try the case. We were not trying it, and even if we were, we 
would not have feit like applauding the evidence as it was in- 
troduced. But the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
made the statement at the time which he referred to here 
to-day and my reference to him was not as to what they were 
applauding, I simply called attention to the fact that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] arrogated to his side 
of the House the credit for all the applause, and his statement 
here to-day has sustained me in my statement. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I arise only because the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] referred, I believe, 
to me when he started to talk. 

On Friday last the gentleman from Michigan was very 
zealous to monopolize all claim to glory for the applause over 
the murder of a boy to the Republican side of the House of 
which he is such a conspicuous Member. Of course, gentlemen, 
after you sleep on a thing, after you think it over in the cold, 
gray dawn of the morning after, your judgment is invariably 
sounder and less hysterical. It is obvious that to-day he is 
willing to spread the great glory to which that occasion gave 
rise all over the House. [Laughter.] He wants to deceive 
the country into believing that the Democrats, who in the 
whole history of their party, have always stood for justice; 
have always stood for the protection of the rights of even the 
greatest criminal to a fair trial with due process of law in our 
courts of justice, took part in that un-American demonstration 
of last Friday. I submit that he has not made a case. The 
“glory” is in his lap. Let it lie there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire now 
to renew my request that the Recorp be corrected on page 650 
of the proceedings of the House of April 29, so that the cor- 
rection will conform literally with the stenographer’s notes— 
that a request was made to correct the Recorp by expunging, 
and so forth. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
can not hear what the request is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have explained it once or 
twice. The Recorp reads that the request was made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpIA] to expunge from 
the Recorp, whereas his original request, as the stenographer’s 
notes show, was to correct the Recorp. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. By expunging. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. To correct the Recorp of 
such and such date by expunging. Now, expunging is one thing 
and correcting is another. 

Mr. BEEDY. I understood the gentleman from New York 
agreed to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman agreed just 
now, but a subsequent objection was made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agreed at the time the request was 
made. 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
am a little bit confused. Do I understand that the gentleman 
says he did not object the other day to a request to expunge? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I rose to my feet at that time 
for the purpose of objecting to an attempt to correct the 
Recorp—— 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not understand my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington (continuing). When the pro- 
ceedings, apparently, showed that the Recorp was already cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not understand me. My 
question is this: Does the gentleman now say that he did not 
object to the request te expunge? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I made the statement a few 
moments ago that I had yet to make up my mind; that if the 
House desired to applaud one day and rescind it by unanimous 
consent the next, that I did not know whether I should or 
sheuld not object, and before I had come to a conclusion the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] finally relieved me 
of that determination; but I do feel that the Recorp itself 
should be correct. 

Mr. WINGO. I repeat my question: Does my friend now 
say he did not object to the request to expunge? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let the request be made 
again and I will make a decision. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman still does not understand me. 
I understood that the gentleman 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WINGO. I shall object unless I can get the information 
I want. I do not know what the gentleman is requesting. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. WINGO. I object, Mr. Speaker, unless I can find out 
what the gentleman did and what he wants to do now. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the address of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaGuarprA] I may be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the gen- 
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tleman from New York [Mr. LAGuArpIA], under special order 
of the House, that he may address the House for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including an 
editorial in the Jackson Sun of April 28. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object to the request, Mr. Speaker. 

THE PORTS OF TEXAS 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 

tend my remarks in the Reroorp by printing an article on 


and Harbors Committee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAns- 
FIELD], which article was at one time printed in the Galveston 
News. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an article 
written by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

{From the annual trade edition of the 

October 1, 1928] 
By J. J. MANSFIELD, Texas Member, Committee on Rivers and Harbors 


The annual report of the Chief of Engineers of the War Department 
for 1927 shows that up to June 30 of that year the total expenditures 
by the Federal Government upon the ports and inland waterways of 
Texas amounted to $69,500,000. To this is to be added another year’s 
expenditures, since made, of which we as yet have no official report 
available. 

Additional to this, Congress within the past few years has authorized 
for our ports, and for that portion of the Intracoastal Canal within our 
State, sums aggregating about $10,000,000, which are yet to be expended. 

Local cooperation in constructing our harbors, turning basins, and 
ship channels; and for rights of way, dumping grounds, bridges, and 
other incidentals pertaining to the Intracoastal Canal, much of which 
has been expended, and the remainder guaranteed, will approximate 
$10,000,006 

The cost of docks, wharves, elevators, warehouses, and other terminal 
facilities in connection with our ports is difficult to estimate, but it is 
safe to say that it will swell the grand total of expenditures, both 
public and private, incident to our waterway transportation system in 
Texas to at least $100,000,000. This is a large sum of money, but 
figures will prove that as a business proposition, Texas has no better 
investment. 


Jalveston Daily News of 


SAVE HUNDRED MILLION 

The commerce passing through our Texas ports last year totaled 
41,324,754 tons, with a valuation of $1,608,581,988. Our outgoing com- 
merce, the product of the mill, mine, farm, factory, and forest of Texas, 
represented every section of the State, while that coming in went to 
consumers in every section. The entire State is therefore vitally 
interested. 

If our Texas ports had failed to function the past year, and our more 


beyond the borders of our State, it would have added an average of more 
than $2.50 per ton to the transportation cost, or more than $100,000,000 
upon the whole. The people of Texas are therefore receiving an annual 
dividend of 100 per cent upon their port investments. 

Reduction in the cost of inland transportation will appear to all. It 
is equally important to reduce, or hold to a minimum, the cost of ocean 
transportation. This can be done to a great extent by a systematic 
development of our port conditions to keep pace with the evolutions in 
world shipping. Failure to do so would add to the cost of ocean 
freights, whether they consist of cotton, wheat, clothing, or gasoline. 


CHANGE IN SHIPPING 


The industries have long since found that their greatest success lies 
in mass production. This idea is equally true of transportation. The 
railroads are using cars. of greater capacity, pulled by more powerful 
engines than formerly. This, in turn, bas required a firmer roadbed, 
stronger bridges, and heavier rails. But the cost per ton-mile has been 
materially reduced. 

Ocean shipping is undergoing similar changes. The tendency is for 
larger ships and for deeper draft. Once loaded, the ship carrying 12,000 
tons will steam from Galveston to Liverpool at but little additional 
cost over the vessel carrying one-half, or even one-third, that amount 
of cargo. 

If we should fail to provide for the larger ships, Texas ports could not 
compete for the cheaper methods of ocean shipping, and the producers 
and consumers of Texas would suffer to the extent of making up the 
difference in cost. Our channels and harbors should therefore be main- 
tained in condition at all times to accommodate ships of the deepest 
draft that enter the Guif trade. Failure to so provide would be suicidal. 


Is | 


| (if ever) we must continue to get the best possible from that which is 
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Just how far the tendency for deeper draft will be carried can not 
be answered at this time. It could, of course, reach the point where 
the increased cost of deepening the harbors and channels would more 
than offset the savings to be gained in the operations of the larger 
ships. Possibly a level may be reached at some point, but when and 
where are the questions future experience must answer. 

GREATER DEPTH HERE 

Fifty years ago the depth over the inner bar at Galveston was only 
about 9 feet. The larger ships in use then had to lighter, but many 
of the smaller ones could make the port. The depth through the jetties 
is now 35 feet, or approximately four times greater than it was a half 
century ago. The next half century, of course, will not add another 


. | fourfold increased depth to the channels, but it may bring about de- 
the ports of Texas, written by my colleague on the Rivers | 


velopments in other respects that will 
shipping interests. 

The problem has been worked out very successfully on the Great 
Lakes, where the ships carry 13,000 tons leaded down to 19 feet, but 
those ships would be unsafe for use upon the high seas. A somewhat 
modified type may be developed for ocean use, but until that is done 


perform an equal service to 


already in sight. 

A standardized depth for all Texas ports might best subserve the 
interests of Texas. As each port is a separate unit, and to be considered * 
independently, it is not practical to accomplish standardization except 
through a period of years and with a prearranged program. 

Standardization of all major ports on the Great Lakes has already 
been accomplished. Each port there dredges its own inner harbor, and 
a uniform depth of 21 feet has been adopted, that being the depth pro- 
vided by Congress for the channels connecting the Lakes. Consequently 
each port, at its own expense, has made provision to accommodate the 
largest ships that can possibly operate on those waters at the present 
time. 

INLAND ROUTES 


The importance of inland feeders and trade routes is not to be mini- 
mized. We have a striking illustration of this in the case of New 
Orleans. Since the Mississippi River has been moving a large volume 
of freights from the interior, much of it by the Government barge line, 
the commerce through the passes has increased since 1923 at the rate 
of nearly 2,000,000 tons per annum. 

With the completion of the Intracoastal Canal to intersect the Mis- 
sissippi through the Plaquemine, more than 100 miles above New 
Orleans, our Texas ports will be in a position to cater to this trade from 
the Mississippi and the people of Texas will also receive their coal, steel, 
flour, automobiles, and many other articles at greatly reduced cost. 

Texas, and especially Galveston, has long held high rank in the value 
of her exports, due largely to our enormous cotton production which 
entered into the export trade. If cotton should cease to retain its 
crown as king, Texas would still lead in exports, though the battle lines 
might be more tightly drawn. 

The port activities of New Orleans and Los Angeles show that they 
are bold contenders for the ocean trade of the Southwest. If no dents 
are permitted in our natural trade boundaries, and with an additional 
arm extending to the Mississippi through the Intracoastal Canal, our 
territory will then extend eastward to Pittsburgh, northward to Canada, 
and westward as far as rail rates will permit of competition with the 


; | Pacific coast. 
than 41,000,000 tons of ocean freights had been forced to seek a port | 


With this enlarged field to draw from, plus the almost boundless 
resources of our own State, and with the proper and systematic develop- 
ment of our port conditions, Texas should attain a lofty position in 
world trade. 


CYCLONE DEVASTATION AND RELIEF 


Mr. LARSEN. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a copy of 
a telegram received from my colleague [Mr. EpwArps], dealing 
with the storm situation and some relief that he is asking for it, 
together with a letter which I received from my constituents 
regarding the same matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of myself and the good 
people whom, in part, I represent, I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to thank the membership of the House for the generous 
and unanimous support of the resolution offered by me on 
Monday last for relief of those who suffered so greatly on 
aecount of recent cyclones, which devastated so much of that 
beautiful southland section from which I come. 

Your sympathy and generosity, so promptly and clearly dem- 
onstrated—in one of the saddest hours which has befallen these 
people—have filled their hearts and my own with everlasting 
gratitude for each and all of you. 

On yesterday Mr. Cramer, of the Red Cross headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., assured me that campaign was being con- 
ducted by the national organization for purpose of supplying 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington was simply to correct the Recorp of last 
Monday, and that is disposed of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; not until the House acts. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, does not the gentleman from New York think he 
is interfering with the exact record of history? There is no 
doubt about the place from which the applause came. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp records that the Republican side of the House 
claimed all the credit for it. Why should we deceive future 
generations as to what was the fanatical attitude of some people 
in certain parts of the country on prohibition in the year 1929 
any more than we should deceive ourselves as to what actually 
happened in this House on last Friday? Because the Recorp 
ts correct and, more important. because it correctly indicates 
the hysteria of some duly elected Members of the Seventy-first 
Congress, I am going to object to striking it from the Recorp. 
Let our children and our children’s children read it, though they 
shudder at the fanaticism of their forefathers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is free to do that. | 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if it is the purpose of the gentleman from Michigan to continue 
the unfortunate debate we had here the other day, as to the 
disgraceful spectacle of the House applauding the taking of a 
life, I shall object. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Mr. Speaker, my purpose is to reply to re- 
marks that involve my name, made Monday by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and repeated to-day, without 
the use of my name, by the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should not have risen if my name had 
not been used by the gentleman from Mississippi. It was then 
stated that I had claimed for the Republican side the applause 
with reference to the shooting of the officer. The fact is that 
my statement was this: Having referred to the editorial in 
the Evening Star—and my remarks are on page 613 of the 
Recorp--I referred to that editorial and said: 


It is apparent that this House approves of the gentleman's speech 
and the editorial-—at least on the Republican side—I have not noticed 
applause on the other side of the aisle. 

SevERAL MremsBers. Oh, yes: there has been applause on this side, 


Now, that applause had to do with the speech of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Hotapay], the point of which appears a 
little before and in connection with the mark of applause, when 
he said, after stating the law— 


Under the circumstances of the case this officer was not only entirely 
within his legal rights, but he was only doing what his duty as an offi- 
cer required him to do. 


The applause was for the enforcement of the law, not for the 
regrettable accident that occurred to the lawbreaker, and was on 
both sides of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. The truth of the business is, and it was fully 
commented upon on the Democratic side on that occasion, that 
all the applause for all the speakers was on the other side 
of the House. 

We on the Democratic side were willing for the courts to 
try the case. We were not trying it, and even if we were, we 
would not have felt like applauding the evidence as it was in- 
troduced. But the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
made the statement ut the time which he referred to here 
to-day and my reference to him was not as to what they were 
applauding, I simply called attention to the fact that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] arrogated to his side 
of the House the credit for all the applause, and his statement 
here to-day has sustained me in my statement. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I arise only because the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] referred, I believe, 
to me when he started to talk. 

On Friday last the gentleman from Michigan was very 
zealous to monopolize all claim to glory for the applause over 
the murder of a boy to the Republican side of the House of 
which he is such a conspicuous Member. Of course, gentlemen, 
after you sleep on a thing, after you think it over in the cold, 
gray dawn of the morning after, your judgment is invariably 
sounder and less hysterical. It is obvious that to-day he is 
willing to spread the great glory to which that occasion gave 
rise all over the House. [Laughter.] He wants to deceive 
the country into believing that the Democrats, who in the 
whole history of their party, have always stood for justice; 
have always stood for the protection of the rights of even the 
greatest criminal to a fair trial with due process of law in our 
courts of justice, took part in that un-American demonstration 
of last Friday. I submit that he has not made a case. The 
“glory” is in his lap. Let it lie there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire now 
to renew my request that the Recorp be corrected on page 650 
of the proceedings of the House of April 29, so that the cor- 
rection will conform literally with the stenographer’s notes— 
that a request was made to correct the Recorp by expunging, 
and so forth. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
can not hear what the request is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have explained it once or 
twice. The Recorp reads that the request was made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] to expunge from 
the Recorp, whereas his original request, as the stenographer’s 
notes show, was to correct the Recorp. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. By expunging. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. To correct the Recorp of 


such and such date by expunging. Now, expunging is one thing 
and correcting is another. 
I understood the gentleman from New York 


Mr. BEEDY. 
agreed to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman agreed just 
now, but a subsequent objection was made. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I agreed at the time the request was 
made. 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
am a little bit confused. Do I understand that the gentleman 
says he did not object the other day to a request to expunge? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I rose to my feet at that time 
for the purpose of objecting to an attempt to correct the 
Recorp—— 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not understand my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington (continuing). When the pro- 
ceedings, apparently, showed that the Recorp was already cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not understand me. My 
question is this: Does the gentleman now say that he did not 
object to the request te expunge? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I made the statement a few 
moments ago that I had yet to make up my mind; that if the 
House desired to applaud one day and rescind it by unanimous 
consent the next, that I did not know whether I should or 
sheuld not object, and before I had come to a conclusion the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] finally relieved me 
of that determination; but I do feel that the Recorp itself 
should be correct. 

Mr. WINGO. I repeat my question: Does my friend now 
say he did not object to the request to expunge? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let the request be made 
again and I will make a decision. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman still does not understand me 
I understood that the gentleman 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WINGO. I shall object unless I can get the information 
I want. I do not know what the gentleman is requesting. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. WINGO. I object, Mr. Speaker, unless I can find out 
what the gentleman did and what he wants to do now. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the address of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaGuarpiA] I may be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the gen- 
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tleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarptA], under special order 
of the House, that he may address the House for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including an 
editorial in the Jackson Sun of April 28. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object to the request, Mr. Speaker. 

THE PORTS OF TEXAS 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Reroorp by printing an article on 
the ports of Texas, written by my colleague on the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], which article was at one time printed in the Galveston 
News. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an article 


written by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mansrtietp]. Is | (i¢ ever) we must continue to get the best possible from that which is 


there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The article is as follows: 


{From the annual trade edition of the Galveston Daily News of 
October 1, 1928] 
By J. J. MANSFIELD, Texas Member, Committee on Rivers and Harbors 


The annual report of the Chief of Engineers of the War Department 
for 1927 shows that up to June 30 of that year the total expenditures 
by the Federal Government upon the ports and inland waterways of 
Texas amounted to $69,500,000. To this is to be added another year’s 
expenditures, since made, of which we as yet have no official report 
available. 

Additional to this, Congress within the past few years has authorized 
for our ports, and for that portion of the Intracoastal Canal within our 
State, sums aggregating about $10,000,000, which are yet to be expended. 

Local cooperation in constructing our harbors, turning basins, and 
ship channels; and for rights of way, dumping grounds, bridges, and 
other incidentals pertaining to the Intracoastal Canal, much of which 
has been expended, and the remainder guaranteed, will approximate 
$10,000,600. 

The cost of docks, wharves, elevators, warehouses, and other terminal 
facilities in connection with our ports is difficult to estimate, but it is 
safe to say that it will swell the grand total of expenditures, both 
public and private, incident to our waterway transportation system in 
Texas to at least $100,000,000. This is a large sum of money, but 
figures will prove that as a business proposition, Texas has no better 
investment. 

SAVE HUNDRED MILLION 

The commerce passing through our Texas ports last year totaled 
41,324,754 tons, with a valuation of $1,608,581,988. Our outgoing com- 
merce, the product of the mill, mine, farm, factory, and forest of Texas, 


represented every section of the State, while that coming in went to | arm extending to the Mississippi through the Intracoastal Canal, our 


consumers in section. The entire State is therefore vitally 


interested. 
If our Texas ports had failed to function the past year, and our more 


every 


than 41,000,000 tons of ocean freights had been forced to seek a port | 


beyond the borders of our State, it would have added an average of more 
than $2.50 per ton to the transportation cost, or more than $100,000,000 
upon the whole. The people of Texas are therefore receiving an annual 
dividend of 100 per cent upon their port investments. 

Reduction in the cost of inland transportation will appear to all. It 
is equally important to reduce, or hold to a minimum, the cost of ocean 
transportation. This can be done to a great extent by a systematic 
development of our port conditions to keep pace with the evolutions in 
world shipping. Failure to do so would add to the cost of ocean 
freights, whether they consist of cotton, wheat, clothing, or gasoline. 

CHANGE IN SHIPPING 


The industries have long since found that their greatest success lies 
in mass production. This idea is equally true of transportation. The 
railroads are using cars. of greater capacity, pulled by more powerful 
engines than formerly. This, in turn, bas required a firmer roadbed, 
stronger bridges, and heavier rails. But the cost per ton-mile has been 
materially reduced. 

Ocean shipping is undergoing similar changes, The tendency is for 
larger ships and for deeper draft. Once loaded, the ship carrying 12,000 
tons will steam from Galveston to Liverpool at but little additional 
cost over the vessel carrying one-half, or even one-third, that amount 
of cargo. 

If we should fail to provide for the larger ships, Texas ports could not 
compete for the cheaper methods of ocean shipping, and the producers 
and consumers of Texas would suffer to the extent of making up the 
difference in cost. Our channels and harbors should therefore be main- 
tained in condition at all times to accommodate ships of the deepest 
draft that enter the Gulf trade. Failure to so provide would be suicidal, 
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| of the smaller ones could make the port. 
is now 35 feet, or approximately four times greater than it was a half 


| velopments 


The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- | 
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Just how far the tendency for deeper draft will be carried can not 
be answered at this time. It could, of course, reach the point where 
the increased cost of deepening the harbors and channels would more 
than offset the savings to be gained in the operations of the larger 
ships. Possibly a level may be reached at some point, but when and 
where are the questions future experience must answer. 

GREATER DEPTH HERE 

Fifty years ago the depth over the inner bar at Galveston was only 
about 9 feet. The larger ships in use then had to lighter, but many 
The depth through the jetties 


century ago. The next half century, of course, will not add another 
fourfold increased depth to the channels, but it may bring about de- 
in other respects that will perform an equal service to 
shipping interests. 

The problem has been worked out very successfully on the Great 
Lakes, where the ships carry 13,000 tons loaded down to 19 feet, but 
those ships would be unsafe for use upon the high seas. A somewhat 
modified type may be developed for ocean use, but until that is done 


already in sight, 

A standardized depth for all Texas ports might best subserve the 
interests of ‘Texas. As each port is a separate unit, and to be considered * 
independently, it is not practical to accomplish standardization except 
through a period of years and with a prearranged program. 

Standardization of all major ports on the Great Lakes has already 
been accomplished. Each port there dredges its own inner harbor, and 
a uniform depth of 21 feet has been adopted, that being the depth pro- 
vided by Congress for the channels connecting the Lakes. Consequently 
each port, at its own expense, has made provision to accommodate the 
largest ships that can possibly operate on those waters at the present 
time. 

INLAND ROUTES 


The importance of inland feeders and trade routes is not to be mini- 
mized. We have a striking illustration of this in the case of New 
Orleans. Since the Mississippi River has been moving a large volume 
of freights from the interior, much of it by the Government barge line, 
the commerce through the passes has increased since 1923 at the rate 
of nearly 2,000,000 tons per annum. 

With the completion of the Intracoastal Canal to intersect the Mis- 
sissippi through the Plaquemine, more than 100 miles above New 
Orleans, our Texas ports will be in a position to cater to this trade from 
the Mississippi and the people of Texas will also receive their coal, steel, 
flour, automobiles, and many other articles at greatly reduced cost. 

Texas, and especially Galveston, has long held high rank in the value 
of her exports, due largely to our enormous cotton production which 
entered into the export trade. If cotton should cease to retain its 
crown as king, Texas would still lead in exports, though the battle fines 
might be more tightly drawn. 

The port activities of New Orleans and Los Angeles show that they 
are bold contenders for the ocean trade of the Southwest. If no dents 
are permitted in our natural trade boundaries, and with an additional 


territory will then extend eastward to Pittsburgh, northward to Canada, 
and westward as far as rail rates will permit of competition with the 
Pacific coast. 

With this enlarged field to draw from, plus the almost boundless 
resources of our own State, and with the proper and systematic develop- 
ment of our port conditions, Texas should attain a lofty position in 
world trade. 


CYCLONE DEVASTATION AND RELIEF 


Mr. LARSEN. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a copy of 
a telegram received from my colleague [Mr. EpwArps], dealing 
with the storm situation and some relief that he is asking for it, 
together with a letter which I received from my constituents 
regarding the same matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request. of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of myself and the good 
people whom, in part, I represent, I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to thank the membership of the House for the generous 
and unanimous support of the resolution offered by me on 
Monday last for relief of those who suffered so greatly on 
account of recent cyclones, which devastated so much of that 
beautiful southland section from which I come. 

Your sympathy and generosity, so promptly and clearly dem- 
onstrated—in one of the saddest hours which has befallen these 
people—have filled their hearts and my own with everlasting 
gratitude for each and all of you. 

On yesterday Mr. Cramer, of the Red Cross headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., assured me that campaign was being con- 
ducted by the national organization for purpose of supplying 
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food, clothing, furniture, aid in rebuilding program, and the 
creation of trust funds for those made widows or orphans by 
and rendered destitute on account of cyclones. 

May I, therefore, at this time and through this medium, not 
for myself alone but for those in this desolate and devastated 
region, express our thanks and gratitude not only for what is 
contemplated but also for what those angels of mercy have 
actually done to relieve and alleviate distress in that section? 

By virtue of leave this day granted me by the House, I here- 
with submit for publication telegrams received from my col- 
league Hon, CHARLES G. Epwarps, of Georgia, and letter from 
Hon. Hezzie McWhorter, of Cochran, Ga., a distinguished rep- 
resentative in the Georgia Legislature: 

SAVANNAH, Ga., April 29, 1929. 
Congressman W. W. LARSEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations and thanks to you and entire Georgia delegation, as 
well as all who helped you in this important matter. People grateful. 
Urge Senators Harris and GeorGcge rush it through Senate and get 
President sign it as soon as possible. Your being on Agricultural Com- 
mittee has meant much to our people at this time. Regards. 

Cuas. G. EDWARDS, 
Member of Congress. 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 28, 1929. 
Byron S. SMITH, 
Secretary, Room 202, House Office Building, 
Washington, D, 0.: 

Just returned from cyclone area and wired the Senators and LarRspn 
fully. See telegrams. Keep close touch with the Senators and Larsen. 
We must help in every possible way. Keep close touch with office, as 
I am to remain here and help this end of line in getting information to 
Georgia delegation, House and Senate, in Washington. While death list 
not quite as high as first reported, list of injured is large and property 
and crop damage over $1,000,000. Hundreds homeless, penniless, 
and ruined. Amid it all the spirit of the people is fine. Both Bulloch 
and Candler well organized with splendid men and women, who have 
been angels of mercy in this disaster. Temporary situation well in 
hand. Rehabilitation help from Government next move for the people 
of this district and section. I want to thank the Senators and House 
Members for their sympathy and spirit of cooperation in trying to help 
our stricken people. See and thank them all. Well, but tired and 
greatly depressed. 

Cuas. G. Epwarps, Member of Congress. 
CocHRAN, GA., April 29, 1929. 
Hon. W. W. LARSEN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Larsen: Our mayor, Mr. J. BE. Cook, has just shown me 
a copy of your telegram of this date advising him that your resolution 
providing for additional loans of $2,000,000 to be made available from 
funds heretofore appropriated. 

Of my own motion I am writing you this letter to acquaint you with 
the situation exactly as I see it. I speak from my heart and with more 
sympathy for a distressed people than I have ever felt before in my life, 

The effect of this tornado is different from what I had heretofore 
thought. The damage is not wide—that is, the destruction—but is 
confined to a width of approximately 200 yards, with a length stretching 
across Bleckley County through Chester, Dexter, and thence to Metter 
and vicinity. This section was visited by a heavy rainstorm from about 
10.30 a. m, until about 1 o’clock p. m. This rainfall was of unusual 
intensity and did great damage to crops all over the county. About 4 
o’clock p. m. two very heavy clouds formed on the western boundary of 
the county and converged, and from this union or collision this tornado 
was produced. You are doubtless familiar with the aspect of this 
phenomenon, but I shall burden you with a description. It had the 
appearance of an hourglass, funneled-shaped at the top and base and 
tapering to the center. The base was about 200 yards in diameter, and 
the entire structure was possibly 100 feet or more high. It traveled 
almost due east and its speed forward was not rapid, not over 50 miles 
an hour. The air currents in the structure were rotating round the 
funnel at a rate of speed that no one could calculate, this rotation being 
confined within the funnel or around its circumference, When it struck 
a house or other obstacle these currents rotated around the object until the 
force of the air and the suction as completely demolished it as though 
it were an eggshell under a hammer. Every building within the width 
of 200 yards was completely demolished ; all furniture, clothing, or other 
personal effects were torn to splinters and shreds as completely as 
though run through a threshing machine. Persons caught within the 
yortex had their clothing stripped from them, and white persons were as 
dark as negroes where the sand and dirt had been literally scoured into 
them. In fact, the general effect on land, crops, houses, and other 
property is that of an enormous scouring process. Cotton was pulled 
from the ground when it was barely up and the ground almost leveled. 
The timbers from the houses were scattered in every direction far out- 
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side of the path of the tornado. I know one man who tells me that 
there are 10,000 feet of lumber in a 15-acre field of his adjoining the 
path but probably as much as a quarter of a mile away. 

So much of this description. You will understand from this that 
while this destruction is not widespread over the county, that within 
the path it is as bare and desolate as a desert; that people who had 
little homes and furniture a few days ago now have absolutely nothing 
except the few clothes on their backs, and worse than all the shock to 
their nerves is tremendous and they are demoralized and dazed to an 
extent that it is hard to comprehend. 

Mr. Larsen, I want you to know that our people appreciate what 
you are trying to do for them now through the medium of these loans. 
I for one assure you that I shal] ever gratefully remember your efforts. 
But, frankly, it is not what they need, and what they need is doubtlessly 
beyond your power or that of Congress. You know these people whether 
by name or not, for they are of the type that constitutes your con- 
stituency. You know their burdens and trials and the obstacles that 
they have faced for the past 10 years or more. You know that almost 
without exception that they are already heavily burdened with debts 
of past years that they can not pay. You also know that all our 
banks, business houses, and others with financial resources have already 
strained every resource to carry these obligations for them until a 
better day could come and that before this disaster came our* financial 
situation was tense, Frankly, and please do not think that I am 
begging for them, what they need is not for to-day or next week but 
Something to build even a rude roof over their heads, something upon 
which they may sleep, and something upon which they may prepare even 
the humblest fare. They have small hope of being able to repay within 
a year any loan that might be made to them for these purposes. They 
must take up their burdens with heavy hearts, however favorable the 
situation might be, and more debt to become due in the immediate 
future can not dispel this gloom from their hearts. If I had the money 
I should go to such as I could, rebuild their homes, and put within them 
something like what had been ruthlessly taken therefrom, and in doing 
this I should not feel that I was giving anything but that I was merely 
expressing to some Providence my thankfulness that my family and 
possessions had been undisturbed. But I am not able to do this, and 
few, if any, of our people are, yet this is what is needed, 

I do not know that it is within your power to do anything in such a 
situation, and I have given you my views of the situation so that you 
may know how things are, for I know that if you knew you would do 
what is within your power without the request from anyone. I am 
too proud to beg for myself but I am not for our people. If you can 
do anything for them in this situation I want you to know that there 
will be at least one grateful heart in Bleckley County who will never 
forget. Do not think that I am personally interested in this situation, 
as I lost not one cent through the disaster and not a hair of the head 
of any of my family was touched. 

I shall not try to make any comparisons, but if I may understand the 
Mississippi Valley disasters, the after cffects were that the fertility of 
their soil was probably increased and that while their homes may have 
been under water, at least some of them were possibly habitable when 
the waters receded and that the destruction was not absolute; but here 
within the range of its operations the destruction is as absolute as 
though an enormous crusher had done the deed. 

I ask your pardon for this letter and assure you that I write it only 
from the fullness of my heart. We have not had so many deaths in 
this county due to the fact that it was in broad daylight when the 
people at least might see and anticipate and protect themselves, if not 
their property. In Candler and Bulloch it was at 11 o'clock at night, 
and had it been that hour when it struck here only a merciful God 
could have prevented a hundred deaths. 

With highest persona] regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. McWuHonrtTer. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 
Mr. TILSON. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday 
next; and that when the House adjourns on Friday next it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
unaninious consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Friday next. and that when it adjourns on 


from Connecticut asks 


Friday it adjourn to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Connecticut and I have had some conversation in regard 
to this. He does not mean that there will be any business 
transacted on Friday? 

Mr. TILSON. No; it is not expected that there will be any 
business transacted. A quorum will not be necessary on Friday. 

Mr. GARNER. And Members may make engagements that 
will take them over until next Monday? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; that is the reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent to adjourn from Friday until Monday. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Reserving the right to object, can the 
gentleman from Connecticut tell us what will be done on Monday 
next? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not tell thus far ahead, but I hope that 
Wwe may have some information on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, following the disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table, I may be permitted to speak for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next, after the disposition of mat- 
ters on the Speaker’s table, he may address the House for 15 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO EXCLUDE ALIENS IN THE ENUMERATION 
OF THE POPULATION FOR REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TucKER] 
for one hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, gentlewomen, and stalwart 
men, the question I desire to discuss before you to-day is novel 
but interesting. It is the power of Congress, by law, to ex- 
Clude aliens. unnaturalized foreigners, from the enumeration 
of population for the apportionment of Representatives in this 
House. Not to exclude them from enumeration as a separate 
body, for that may be of importance to the country, but that 
they shall not be counted as a part of the total population 
for apportionment. It is undoubtedly a question of prime 
importance and one that in the early history of our country, 
after the adoption of the Constitution, had but little interest, 
because the number of aliens in the country was negligible; 
whereas it is now claimed by some that there are some six 
or seven millions of unnaturalized aliens in the United States 
who, by being enumerated in the population of the country 
under the census, may add 12 or 15 Members to the House of 
Representatives and that many additional votes to the Dlectoral 
College, provided the number of aliens be 6,000,000 and the popu- 
lation required in each district is found to be 500,000 or 400,000, 
respectively. I ask your careful attention while I seek to pre- 
sent to you the different clauses of the Constitution bearing upon 
this question. 

We are soon to have a census bill and an apportionment bill 
giving the population of the United States, fixing the number of 
Representatives of this House and the population from which 
such Representatives are to be chosen. Article I, section 2, of 
the Constitution prescribes : 


Representatives * * * shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 

The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law 
direct. 


That article was written, of course, in 1787, when slavery 
existed in the United States. 

The fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, passed after 
the abolition of slavery in 1868, declares (sec. 2): 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


This represents practically the same idea as quoted above in 
Article I, section 2, of the Constitution, only eliminating the 
idea of slavery, which had vanished. 

The discussion turns on the construction of the word “ per- 
sons” in the Constitution, and the real question is whether 
aliens, unnaturalized foreigners, are included in the word “ per- 
sons.” After a very careful examination of this question I am 
driven to the conclusion that no such construction can be put 
upon the word “ persons.” 

Now, we find by examination of the Constitution that the 
word “ person,” which is the word which we are to construe in 
this discussion, has been used twenty-seven times. In two of 
these cases—one in Article I, section 2, clause 2, and the other in 
the fourteenth amendment, section 1, which carry the word 
“persons ”’—we start therefore with the presumption that 
these two instances, which are really but one, are in doubt as 
to whether the word “ person” means a citizen or inhabitant or 
includes aliens in it. In Article IV, section 2, clause 3, and in 
Article I, section 2, clause 2, where we find the words “ other 
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person,” the word “ person ” clearly means a slave in both cases. 
In Article IV, section 2, clause 3, the word “ person” from the 
context includes citizens and all others, among whom there may 
be aliens. And so in the fourteenth amendment, section 1, the 
word “ person ” is twice used as clearly meaning from the con- 
text citizens and aliens. These are the provisions looking to 
the preservation of life, liberty, and property, and the equal 
protection of the laws. It is twice used here meaning citizens 
and once in doubt. 

In the fifth amendment to the Constitution the word “ person ” 
is found twice, which includes citizens and all others, the courts 
having so determined it not only in this amendment but in the 
fourteenth amendment also on the subjects referred to above. 

In Article I, section 2, clause 2, the word “ person” from the 
context clearly means citizen. 

The same is true in Article I, section 3, clause 3; in Article I, 
section 6, clause 2; in Article I, section 3, clause 6; in Article 
I, section 7, clause 2; in Article I, section 9, clause 8; in Article 
II, section 1, clause 4, 

In the twelfth amendment the word is found ten times and 
from the context clearly means citizens. 

It therefore results that, considering the question in hand as 
being involved in Article I, section 2, clause 2, and imthe four- 
teenth amendnrent regarding them as one, we find that of the 
27 instances where this word has been used in the Constitution 
its meaning is in doubt only in this one instance; that in two 
other cases it means slave. In five other cases it means citizens 
and all others that may embrace aliens; and in 19 cases from 
the context it clearly means citizens. So that in the 27 instances 
of the use of this word in the Constitution not one is found that 
shows from the context that it must mean an alien. In five 
cases involving the question of crimes and of civil rights, which 
under international law are recognized in all countries as 
embracing the foreigner as well as the native, the alien is 
included and the courts have so decided. In two the word 
“person” means slave; and yet, not in one case does the context 
show that the word “person” in the Constitution means an 
alien. Why should it mean alien in this one place—that would 
give the alien a part in our Government? 

Judge Story has stated clearly the principles governing the 
construction of the Constitution : 


It does not follow, either logically or grammatically, that because a 
word is found in one connection in the Constitution with a definite 
sense, therefore the same sense is to be adopted in every other connec- 
tion in which it occurs. * * * And yet nothing has been more 
common than to subject the Constitution to this narrow and mis- 
chievous criticism. (Story on the Constitution, sec. 454.) 


Judge Story also refers to the word “ establish ” which is used 
a number of times in the Constitution with varied shades of 
meaning; for example, in the preamble, “to establish justice ” ; 
and further on, “to establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion”; and again, “to establish post offices and post roads”; 
and further, “the establishment of religion,” and so forth. In 
each of them there is a shade of difference which must be 
determined by the context. 

Judge Marshall in Cherokee Nation v. State of Georgia (5 
Pet. 119) has laid down the rule which has been accepted by all: 


It has been also said that the same words have not necessarily the 
same meaning attached to them when found in different parts of the 
same instrument; their meaning is controlled by the context. This is 
undoubtedly true. In common language the same word has various 
meanings, and the peculiar sense in which it is used in any sentence 
is to be determined by the context. 

Again Judge Story (sec. 455) uses this clear language: 

But the most important rule, in cases of this nature, is that a con. 
stitution of government does not, and can not, from its nature, depend 
in any great degree upon mere yerbal criticism, or upon the import of 
single words. Such criticism may not be wholly without use; it may 
sometimes illustrate or unfold the appropriate sense; but unless it 
stands well with the context and subject matter it must yield to the 
latter. While, then, we may well resort to the meaning of single words 
to assist our inquiries, we should never forget that it is an instrument 
of government we are to construe; and, as has been already stated, 
that must be the truest exposition which best harmonizes with its 
design, its objects, and its general structure. 


The interpretation of the word “person” to include aliens 
confessedly would admit aliens to a large influence in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and in many of the districts with 
the population of the aliens equal to that of citizens, and in 
some cases exceeding that number, the natural influence 
in social and business relations that a majority of aliens would 
have in any district on the Representative selected by the 
Americans, would be very great. It would destroy, too, the re- 
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lationship of equal representation, for in a district containing 
500,000 people, 250,000 of whom are aliens, the other 250,000 
Americans, the 250,000 Americans would have double the power 
over the 500,000 in a district made up of pure American popula- 
tion. 

The presence of a foreign substance in the human body is 
always dangerous. 

A splinter in the hand, a cinder in the eye, indeed any foreign 
substance in the human body is liable to create irritation, fric- 
tion, distress, swelling, and, after poulticing it, we are finally 
compelled to cut it out with the knife; and a foreign element 
will as surely infect the body politic of any country that permits 
it to be injected into it. [Applause.] 

That is the view of Judge Story. Hear that great man, 
Judge Cooley. I always inquire from the northwestern men if 
they studied law under Judge Cooley. 

Mr. YATES. I did. 

Mr. TUCKER. I thought so, because the gentleman is a good 
lawyer. Judge Cooley was one of the greatest men that America 
ever produced, sound to the core. I had the honor of knowing 
the old gentleman, though I am not as old as my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Judge Cooley says on this subject (Constitutional Limita- 
tions, 7th ed., p. 91): 


Nor is it lightly to be inferred that any portion of a written law is 
so ambiguous as to require intrinsic aid in its construction. Every such 
instrument is adopted as a whole, and a clause, which standing by itself 
might seem of doubtful import, may yet be made plain by comparison 
with other clauses or portions of the same law. It is therefore a very 
proper rule of construction that the whole is to be examined with a 
view to arriving at the true intention of each part. 


Willoughby adds his sanction to this view in his work on the 
Constitution (vol. 1, p. 40): 


The Constitution is a logical whole, each provision of which is an 
integral part thereof, and it is, therefore, logically proper, and indeed 
imperative, to construe one part in the light of the provisions of all the 
other parts. 


Judge Story in his Commentaries (sec. 405) strengthens this 
view, as follows: 


In construing the Constitution of the United States, we are, in the 
first instance, to consider what are its nature and objects, its scope 
and design, as apparent from the structure of the instrument, viewed as 
a whole, and also viewed in its component parts. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if it would disturb the gen- 
tleman if I interrupted him for a moment? 

Mr. TUCKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COX. May I ask the gentleman if he has had called to 
his attention a decision of the United States court in the case 
of Wing against United States, in which there is an interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the word “ person” as used in the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution, and where the following lan- 
guage is used: 

The term “person” in the fifth amendment of the United States 
Constitution is broad enough to include any and every human being 
within the jurisdiction of the Republic. A resident, alien born, is 
entitled to the same jurisdiction under the laws that a citizen is en- 
titled to. He owes obedience to the laws of the country in which he 
is domiciled, and, as a consequence, he is entitled to the equal pro- 
tection of those laws. 


Also, in another case, reported in the First Federal and other 
publications, in which the following language is used: 


An alien is a person within the fourteenth amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. 


If I might make the further observation, by way of elaborat- 
ing upon the question that I have asked, I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that it would seem that there is a limita- 
tion upon the meaning of the word “person” as used in the 


first line of the fourteenth amendment. 
All persons born— 


It says: 


Seeming to recognize that the word “ person” means and in- 


cludes all living human beings. Section 2 of that article begins 
as follows: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


That would seem to recognize that the term “person” as 
used in this section of the Constitution includes all human 
beings, but fixing the basis for representation excludes only 
Indians not taxed, seeming to include, of course, the alien popu- 
lation of the country. 
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Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank my friend for his 
contribution. The question is whether that word “person” to 
which the gentleman has referred and which is the same in 
Article I, section 2, includes aliens. I am seeking to show that 
unless that construction comports with the Constitution in all 
of its bearings it can not be admitted, as I show by these 
authorities that I have read. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For the gentleman’s consideration, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] quoted from the fourteenth 
amendment “all persons.” That is qualified by the expression 
that these persons must be born in the United States. The 
language is: 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States. 

Mr. TUCKER. I thank my friend for that suggestion. It 
is very conclusive. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman feel that the fact 
that this question of apportionment is tied up in the original 
language of the Constitution with the levying of direct taxes 
would afford any light on the matter? You know the Constitu- 
tion provides that Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned amongst various States. The clause reads: 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 


Mr. TUCKER. I do not think that direct taxes have any- 
thing to do with that. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does it not indicate that even in the col- 
lection of direct taxes they should count only citizens? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. YATES. Did I understand you to say a moment ago 
that in the enumeration or census ambassadors and their reti- 
nues are now counted? 

Mr. TUCKER. No. I said this, that if the contention of 
the other side is true as to aliens, there is no reason why 
ambassadors and their retinues should not be counted; none in 
the world. 

These quotations from Judge Marshall, Judge Story, Judge 
Cooley, and Willoughby would seem to settle this question 
against any presumption which would make the construction of 
the word “person” to mean alien, for they all hold the object 
and purpose of the instrument must control in the construc- 
tion of all of its parts and that the context must control in any 
sentence or clause where the word appears. 

Judge Story’s language is positive that such construction— 
meaning the import of single words—‘ may not be wholly 
without use; it may sometimes illustrate, or unfold the ap- 
propriate sense; but unless it stands well with the context and 
subject matter, it must yield to the latter.” That is, the 
context must control; and what is the context here? It is a 
provision for the selection of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the electors in the Electoral College, in a Con- 
stitution made by the people of the United States “for them- 
selves and their posterity.” That context is conclusive that 
no alien could be allowed to take part in either. Followed by 
these conclusive words “that must be the truest exposition, 
which best harmonizes with design, its objects, and its general 
structure.” What is the design of the Constitution? What are 
its objects? The preamble says that among its objects are 
those to “form a more perfect Union.” Of what? Of States 
composed of American citizens; “to insure domestic tran- 
quility.”’ How can this be secured? Surely, not by giving 
aliens a voice in the Government; “and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity” ? Not to aliens; not 
to those who have never sworn allegiance to the flag; not to 
those straggling carpet baggers and camp followers that the 
British left in America after the Revolution. But this preamble 
shows that this Constitution was made for the United States 
of America for Americans; and Willoughby says emphatically : 

It is, therefore, logically proper, and, indeed, imperative, to construe 
one part in the light of the provisions of all the other parts. 

The architects of the Constitution never intended by any such 
construction to place an “alien” plank in one part of the ship 
of state when all other parts were built of timbers free from 
such defects. In other words, the executive and the judicial de- 
partments of the Government, in the Constitution are absolutely 
free from alien interference or alien influence. Why then force 
into this paragraph a construction to destroy the unity and sym- 
metry of the instrument against every presumption of common 
sense? 
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The objector to our contention, however, lays great stress 
upon the language of the Constitution, using the expression “ the 
whole number of free persons,’ and insists that the 
“person” has a well-defined meaning and should be construed 
without reference to the context or the spirit of the whole in- 
strument. Let us test this objection. Suppose a world’s fair 
is in progress in the United States and a million foreigners have 
come to American shores to participate in that great event at 
the time the census is being taken—must they be enumerated? 
Are they not persons? Are 
who they are? 
citizenship? Or shall the ambassadors of foreign countries 
who congregate here all during the year with their numerous 
retinues, those from Africa it may be, from Haiti, from the 


islands of the seas—white, black, yellow, of all colors, races and | 
condition—imust they be counted to determine how many elec- | 


toral votes shall be necessary to elect a President and how many 
Representatives are to be elected to the Congress of the United 
States? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. 
man yield there? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman know 
whether they are now counted or not? Are they now counted? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; in the last few censuses. 

I think the most ultra opponent of our views will not deny 
that these must be exceptions, and why? Simply because to in- 
clude them would be against the spirit of the instrument which 
was being created and antagonistic to the doctrine that America 
must be for Americans. We must look deeper than the letter 
of the law; we must look to its reason, “ For the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life” (11 Corinthians iii, 6). 

And if visitors must be excluded, why should not aliens, who 
did not exist in America when the Constitution was adopted? 
The Supreme Court has often stated that what the Constitution 
meant when it was adopted it means to-day. There were prac- 
tically no aliens then. 

Mr, LEA of California. 
yield there? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Would the illustration you have 
given of an alien resident in the United States temporarily be 
any different from the case of a native-born citizen? Suppose a 
native-born citizen of the United States lived in England, but 
was temporarily in New York on a visit on the day the census 
was taken. Would there be any reason why that American citi- 
zen should be enumerated any more than a foreigner? 

Mr. TUCKER. No. 

These statements and others that may be given from judges 
and statesmen will show the following as the conclusions of 
writers on this subject: 

First. That the whole instrument must be considered where 
there is a question of doubt as to the meaning of a word or 
phrase. 

Second. That the fact that the word is used in different senses 
in the same instrument shows that in each case to get at its 
real meaning the context of the phrase, clause, or sentence in 
which it is used must be considered, as well as the object of the 
whole instrument. 

Third. That the presumption is that that meaning which con- 
duces to the harmony of its parts and the unity of the whole 
will be accepted against a construction that would tend to 
destroy or impair the whole in its expressed purposes, 

Fourth. That no presumption in the construction of a word 
or clause which would lead to an absurdity or produce an awk- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


ward or dangerous addition to an otherwise symmetrical struc- | 


ture can be admitted. 

Fifth. And in this case the fact that when the Constitution 
was adopted there were practically no alieus in America makes 
the presumption against our opponents conclusive. 

Now it is insisted that the words “ free persons” herein must 
include aliens, because aliens are persons; and such persons 
insist that a body of men like the constitutional convention, as- 
sembled to make a constitution for the people of the United 
States, when they used the words “free persons” meant to 
include aliens by allowing them to be enumerated in the census, 
and thereby making them a force and influence in the Congress 
of the United States and in the Electoral College. There can be 
no doubt what was intended if we read the preamble itself of 
the Constitution. It declares— 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union * * * and to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America, 


word | 





| 





| portant public questions and the fruits of his reflection. 


| gentleman 
we denied the right of inquiring | 
Whether they are a part of America and her 
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If aliens are to be given the privilege by being enumerated for 
representation in the House of Representatives, and to that ex- 
tent create, under the preseiit estimate of the number of aliens 
in the United States, a number of additional Representatives, 
did the people of the United States ordain this Constitution for 


| themseives and their posterity or for themselves and their pos- 


terity and aliens? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, if I mistake not, the time of the 
about to expire, and I interrupt him for the 
purpose, in part, of asking that he have additional time. 

Mr. TUCKER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LUCE. And also to call his attention to one phase of 
the subject to which I hope he will address himself before con- 


is 


cluding. The gentleman from Virginia never takes the floor 
without adding to our information and stimulating our 
thoughts. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garber of Oklahoma). 
The time of the gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. The House and the country have occasion to be 
grateful to the gentleman for the study he has given to im- 
To- 
day he has laid before us a most important question and one 
that interests by reason especially of its novelty, and to that I 
would call his attention. My own reading has not shown me 
that in the 140 years since the Constitution has been in force 
the proposition that he preseuts has ever been discussed. The 
general subject never received more attention than in the de- 
bates in the Constitutional Convention in my State in 1853, 
debates that were shared in by the strongest men in our Com- 
monwealth. I have had occasion to examine those debates 
repeatedly and to examine other material on the subject, and 
so far as I can recall, the proposal that the gentleman now 
presents is absolutely novel. The gentleman, of course, is 
familiar with the fact that a long-accepted practice will not be 
overruled by the courts save on the most serious considerations, 
and inasmuch as the country has proceeded for 140 years on a 
theory opposite to that which he presents, will he not suggest 
to us what, in his view, would be the reception met by a novel 
proposition, completely novel, I think, at this time? 

Mr. TUCKER. I am very grateful to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr. RANKIN, 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The present condition never prevailed until 
the last 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, may I add just one more considera- 
tion? The gentleman has said with truth that there were, 
literally speaking, no aliens in the country at the time the 
Constitution was accepted. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. But only a few years had passed before one 
aspect of this question became one of the chief political contro- 
versies of the time in its bearing upon the eligibility of Albert 
Gallatin. The controversy is not new. It dates back to within 
a very few months of the adoption of the Constitution. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am very sorry I can not answer my friend 
fully, for I have been interested more in the constitutional phase 
of this question than in its political phase. I, however, ex- 
amined the reports on the first two censuses, I think, and there 
was no enumeration of aliens, according to my recollection. 
‘he First and Second Censuses were made under acts of Con- 
gress providing “for the enumeration of the inhabitauts of the 
United States.” I understand that that has been done in the 
last few years, but how far back do not know; but supposing 
it to have been the habit of the Government from its foundstion 
down to this time, whether that “ practical ” construction would 
prevail over a present law of Congress is a very interesting ques- 
tion, which I discussed on this floor some time ago, and I can 
not go into that to-day. 

No construction of the Constitution of the United States or 
any word or clause thereof that admits aliens to control or in- 
fluence any part of the Government of the United States ean 
ever be admitted without the clearest and most incontestable 
proof of its verity. The principle upon which this construction 
can not be maintained is well recognized in our social, business, 
and political life. The family is the unit of society. 

The idea of family excludes the alien. It does not exclude 
your friends and acquaintances, but it excludes foreign or out- 
side control, so that you would not have your neighbor, admire 
him as you might, come over and give you directions as to how 
to manage your household and your family; that family is 
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Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 
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ordained of God, given to you for your control and direction, 
and to none other. And you have the right to drive out the 
invader who comes in and seeks to usurp your authority that 
God has given you to control your family life. 

When I say a man is in duty bound to take care of his own 
family I think that assertion speaks for itself, and it needs no 
argument. And when you refer to a man taking part in the 
Government of the United States who has given no allegiance to 
its flag, that also speaks for itself; he is not entitled to take part. 

And every man that takes part in the Government of the 
United States, according to the American idea, must swear to 
support the flag of his country. [Applause.] 

The father used to be the head of the fanrily ; and even when 
he occupied that exalted position he never found it convenient 
to call in a foreigner or alien to divide the control of that family 
with. What business man among you, after you have gathered 
together suitable men with suitable funds to establish a new 
business, would undertake to put upon the directorate or at the 
head of the concern an outsider having no part or lot in the 
enterprise? And what government in the world to-day permits 
aliens to have any part or direction in its affairs? Indeed, in 
all of these reiations the old Latin maxim is well recognized: 
Res ipsa loquitur. It does not need argument. The thing speaks 
for itself, that in the family, in business, and in government, 
only those who belong to each can have a part in them; 
and I have no fear that any court would ever hold that the 
word “person” here could be construed to mean an “alien” 
who has never accepted the blessings and privileges of American 
citizenship, and make him a participant in the operation of our 
Government. 

The other day when that splendid body of women assembled 
here in Washington to transact their annual business—the 
Daughters of the American Revolution—a friend of mine, a 
gentleman of standing, was so enthused by their speeches and 
mode of doing business that he went down and made application 
for membership. It was refused. It was a fair case of the 
application of the doctrine above referred to: Res ipsa loquitur. 
It was the daughters who were associated together, not the 
sons. The very name on the temple where they assemble in 
this city concludes all argument as showing who could become 
a member and who ought to become a member; and the word 
“Daughters ” is no more conclusive of who can be members of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution than is the word 


“person” conclusive that none but a citizen of America can be 
allowed to take part in the Government of America. 
The construction of the Constitution under other clauses is 


quite enlightening to this discussion. Take, for instance, the 


taxing clauses, Article I, section 8: 
The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes. 


There is no limit to that power in the Constitution; but in 
the very nature of the Constitution, involving the coordination 
of States with the Federal Government, it was soon found that 
care had to be observed. The power to tax was the power to 
destroy, and the question soon was brought up as to the right 
of the Federal Government to tax the agencies of the States 
and the rights of the States to tax the agencies of the Federal 
Government. The case of the Collector v. Day (11 Wall. 113) 
is the one involying the right to tax the salary of a State 
officer. Just look at this as a parallel case to the one we are 
trying to construe to-day. Looking into the Constitution, the 
eourt found that under Article I, section 8, the right to tax 
was unlimited; but when they got into it Justice Nelson deliv- 
ered the opinion of the court and used this language: 


It is admitted that there is no express provision in the Constitution 
that prohibits the General Government from taxing the means and 
instrumentalities of the States, nor is there any prohibiting the States 
from taxing the means and instrumentalities of that Government. In 
both cases the exemption rests upon necessary implications, and is 
upheld by the great law of self-preservation ; as any government, whose 
means employed in conducting its operations, if subject to the con- 
trol of another and distinct government, can only exist at the mercy 
of that government. Of what avail are these means if another power 
may tax them at discretion? 


And it was shown that the Federal Government rests upen 
the solid foundation of the 13 original States and those that 
have come in since and put their great foundation stones under 
it. It rests upon the States. In effect, the opinion said: 


It is true there is no limit of this right to tax, but it can not be 
that a construction will be admitted in this court that will destroy the 
Government which we serve. That could never have been the intent, 


The doctrine of self-preservation, the safety of the people, and 
the safety and preservation of the State is the supreme law. 
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See also McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat.) ; Dobbins v. Com- 
missioners (16 Peters). 

Look at the child-labor cases just for a moment, for I am 
trying to show you that the analogy here is perfect. Here was 
a tax laid of 10 cents a yard on cloth made in any factory in 
which a child under 16 years of age had worked for an hour 
during the year. I believe that is about it. The court looked 
at it and said, “ Where do you get the power to tax?” The 
answer was, “It is in the Constitution, and it is perfectly free, 
open, and unlimited.” Judge Taft in effect said: 


Yes; that is an unlimited power to tax, but I find upon examining 
this law that the real object of the law is not that of a tax, but it is 
to control child labor all through this country. 


And further— 
If all the country knows that, why should not this court know it? 


The court had been standing on the idea that they could not 
presume to look into the motives of the Congress. In effect the 
opinion said: 


This law on its face shows that the intention of this law is to control 
child labor and not for the purpose of raising revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, so the law is a fraud on the Constitution. 


In effect it was held that such a bill was a fraud on the Con- 
stitution; and though the Constitution is seemingly plain and 
clear in giving Congress unlimited power to tax, that power 
could not be used to perpetrate a fraud or to accomplish an 
unconstitutional object. How does this decision comport with 
the language of the farm relief bill just passed in this House? 
In its first section it says: 


That it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress (1) to pro- 
mote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture would 
be placed on a basis of economic equality with other industries. 


Where is the power given in the Constitution “to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities ”? 

Where is the power given to Uncle Sam to open a grocery 
shop and sell groceries over the counter? 

Where does the power rest in the Constitution “to place 
agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other indus- 
tries”? It can not be shown; it does not exist; but the astute 
authors of this bill sought to wrap it in the ample folds of the 
interstate commerce clause; but this bill may meet the same 
fate at the hands of the Supreme Court that the child labor 
case met for using the commerce clause for an unconstitutional 
purpose and for attempting to put Uncle Sam behind the 
counter in every community to sell wheat and corn, onions and 
greens, parsnips and carrots, and so forth. Dear old Uncle 
Sam! How the mighty have fallen! Quantum mutatus ab iilo 
Hectore qui redit exuvias indutus Achilli. 

For, gentlemen, calling a thing by a certain name does not 
make it that. You can not make a girl baby a boy by changing 
the name from Sally to John. It is not the name. It is not the 
name you put on this thing, or the slender wrapping that 
covers it. As Judge Taft said in one of the finest opinions in 
the child-labor case ever rendered in that court, “ We look at 
the real facts to find out what this proposition means.” The 
bill passed the other day is not an interstate-commerce proposi- 
tion. It is far more than that. 

Another instance where the language of the Constitution has 
been determined not to be construed literally according to its 
apparent meaning is found in Article III, section 2, clause 1: 


The judicial power shall extend to all cases * * * between citi- 
zens of different States. 


This would seem to be clear and simple, and yet the word 
“ citizen ’ there means not only the individual but corporations. 
For the reason of such construction see Tucker on the Consti- 
tution, page 863. This is the converse of the proposition we 
are discussing in holding that the word “person” does not 
include alien, though an alien is a person. While in the case of 
controversies of citizens of different States we are attempting 
to show that the word “citizen” means more, sometimes cor- 
porations. In the first case we detract from the meaning of the 
word “person” by excluding aliens; in the second, we enlarge 
the word “citizen” to include corporations, but both for the 
same reason, the context of the clause or sentence compels it, 
and in the latter case the nature of a corporation compels it. 

It is well illustrated also under another clause of the Con- 
stitution, “No State shall pass any law impairing the obliga- 
tions of contracts.” That looks as if it was clear, complete, and 
exclusive ; and yet in many cases the court has held that a State 
in the exercise of its police power can pass a law violating the 
obligation of contracts where such power is used to preserve the 
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health, the welfare, or the morals of the people. See Beer Co. 
v. Massachusetts (97 U. S. 32); Thorp v. Rutland & Burlington 
Railroad Co. (27 Vermont, 140) ; Mobile v. Kimball (100 U. S. 
696). 

One of the most striking cases on this subject is Stone v. 
Mississippi (101 U. S. 817), where the State of Mississippi, 
through its legislature in 1867, granted to a lottery company 
for 25 years a charter. In the following year, 41868, the State 
adopted a constitution which prohibited lotteries within the 
State, and the Supreme Court in this case decided that the 
adoption of the constitution by the State of Mississippi against 
lotteries was not a violation of the above constitutional provi- 
sion. 
court, said: 

No legislature can bargain away the public health or the public 
morals. The people themselves can not do it, much less their servants. 
The supervision of both these subjects of governmental power is con- 
tinuing in its nature, and they are to be dealt with as the special 
exigencies of the moment may require. Government is organized with 
a view to their preservation and can not divest itself of the power to 
provide for it. For this purpose the legislative discretion is allowed 
and the discretion can not be parted with any more than the power 
itself, 


The court says in this case: 


No legislature can bargain away the public health or the public 
morals. 


I like to read that. That sounds like the old doctrine of 
inalienable rights. What has become of them? I wish I 
could hear somebody talk about inalienable rights to-day, and 
I am going to suggest to my friend from Massachusetts, whom 
I hear always with the greatest interest, to give us some views 
on inalienable rights. 

Mr. LUCE. May I interrupt the gentleman by saying they 
have disappeared, so no longer can be discussed? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TUCKER. I want you to find them for us. 

“The people themselves can not do it, much less their 
servants,” says the court. 

Mark you, they can not give up the right of looking after the 
health and morals of the people—inalienable rights. You can 
not surrender them. 

That sounds queer, does it not? But your forefathers and 
mine believed in it and they were a right strong race of people, 
too. There were some strong men that sprang from them. 
New England with its Sam Adamses, and Virginia with her 
Patrick Henrys, believed that there were rights that govern- 
ment could not give and therefore could not take away. 
[Applause. ] 

This is very strikingly stated in the opinion in Stone against 
Mississippi. 

The supervision of both these subjects of governmental power is con- 
tinuing in its nature and they are to be dealt with as the special exi- 
gencies of the moment require. Government is organized with a view 
to their preservation and can not divest itself of the power to provide 
for it. 


The State of Mississippi had divested itself of the power. 
The Supreme Court said it was a futile act, that you can not 
do it. It was not held in the above cases that the police power 
annulled this provision of the Constitution, but that this pro- 
vision, properly construed in its relation to the essential powers 
and duties of the State, recognizes those duties as inhering in 
the State, because the States could not exist as States without 
them. And so they held that the duty and obligation resting on 
the States in the preservation of the health, safety, and morals 
of the people as one of their essential and necessary attributes 
could not be and was not surrendered, and that every charter 
or contract made by the State, even for a consideration, is sub- 
ject to annulment and repeal by this power under these obli- 
gations. 

The review of these cases, as well as others that can be cited, 
shows a continuous line of decisions from 1819, beginning with 
McCullch against Maryland, followed by Dobbins against 
Erie County in 1842, by Collector against Day in 1870, Stone 
against Mississippi in 1874, Compagnie Francaise de Navigation 
against Board of Health in 1901, and the Child Labor case in 
1921 holding that no provision of the Constitution, however seem- 
ingly clear and specific, can be construed in any way that will 
impair or destroy the Government of the United States or the 
States. The doctrine, salus populi suprema lex est, is inter- 
preted in some of these latter cases as the doctrine of “ self- 
preservation,” and “ necessary implication,” and that doctrine 
from 1819 down to the present time has flamed along the high- 
way of judicial progress with unfailing brightness. It is that 
accepted doctrine, which we invoke to-day in the construction of 


Chief Justice Waite, in delivering the opinion of the | 
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the word “ person” against the impairment or the destruction of 
the Constitution of the United States, following another well- 
known civil law maxim, ut res magis valeat quam pereat. 

Here is where I rest my case. To admit the position of the 
opposition to my view is to admit a construction that may result 
in the destruction of the Government of the United States. 
That can not be. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield there? I want 
to ask the gentleman this questio®: Under your construction 
of the Constitution it would not be necessary to write iuto the 
apportionment law “excluding aliens ”? 

Mr. TUCKER. No. 

Mr. THATCHER. 
was so inserted? 

Mr. TUCKER. It could be done, 

Mr. THATCHER. The gentleman thinks it would be declara- 
tory? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; I think it would be best to put it in 
because the country has acted the other way. I think when the 
apportionment bill comes in an amendment could be offered. 

Now, there is one other case, the most remarkable of all cases 
that I have cited. It is the case of Compagnie Francaise de 
Navigation v. State Board of Health (186 U. S.). That is a 
case decided by Justice White. A French vessel came sailing 
up the Mississippi River having aboard 500 Italian immigrants. 
There was yellow fever in New Orleans, and New Orleans had 
been put under quarantine. The quarantine officer went down 
the river, boarded the vessel, and told the commander that under 
the law of Louisiana he could not come into port. The captain 
took out a copy of the treaty between the United States and 
France, which said whenever a vessel from France left port with 
a clean bill of health, had no disease on board during the jour- 
ney, she could enter immediately the port of her destination. 

The captain said—let me quote to you the language of the 
Constitution : 


This Constitution and the laws that shall be made in pursuance 
thereof and all treaties made or that shall be made shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every, State in the Union shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


What would be the effect if the exclusion 


The captain said, “ There is your Constitution, here is my 
treaty, I have a clean bill of health.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time may be extended five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCKER. That was the case and here was the Consti- 
tution. It appeared perfectly plain. And yet the court said— 

The treaty was made subject to the enactment of such health laws 
as local conditions might eveke not paramount to them. 


It said that when the treaty was made they must have known 
our Constitution and laws and that one of the essential rights 
and duties of the State is to protect the health of its people— 
to bring 500 Italians and put them into the city would have 
been adding fuel to the flame, and the captain did not go in. 

Why is that? It looks mighty plain, and yet it shows that 
when you come to examine it that underneath the seeming 
clearness there was a question which if admitted (just as in 
the tax cases, the power to tax is the power to destroy )—that if 
permitted to come in under the treaty it would override all of 
the essential rights of the State and the State itself might be 
destroyed. This case follows Collector against Day, and others, 
asserting the doctrine of self-preservation. See also Patsone v, 
Pennsylvania (232 U. S. 138), Rocca v. Thompson (223 U. S. 
317), Heim v. McCall (239 U. S. 175). 

The political aspects of this subject we must leave to be dis- 
cussed when this question becomes practical. I have sought 
only to bring your minds to a discussion of the constitutional 
question and to assert before the House the American doctrine 
that it is our duty to take care of our own household. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. TUCKER. 

Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. TUCKER. 
to deliver. 

The SPEAKER. 
has again expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Yes. 

I do not want to interrupt the gentleman. 
Oh, I had a very fine peroration I was about 


The time of the gentleman from Virginia 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. DENISON. I apologize to the gentleman for interrupting 
his peroration. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, proceed. 

Mr. DENISON. Section 9 of Article I of the Constitution 
with reference to immigration provides: 


The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing shall think proper to admit— 


So that there the word ,‘ persons” refers to and includes 
immigrants. I also call attention to that portion of the Consti- 
tution which says— 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective members, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons— 


And so forth, 

But it expressly excludes Indians not taxed. Where the law 
or the Constitution contains an express exclusion, can others be 
excluded by inference? 

Mr. TUCKER. Let me call your attention to this: Will the 
gentleman just put himself in the attitude of the man who was 
writing that paragraph for the Constitution? The Indians not 
taxed were here. Why put in aliens when they were not here? 
There were not any aliens here. I mean practically none, of 
course. I think section 9 of Article I, referred to by the gentle 
man, clearly refers to negro slavery. 

In an argument made by Hon. Homer Hoou before the House 
Judiciary Committee during the past winter, which is in print 
and which refiects the highest credit upon its learned author, 
will be found many points of interest on this side of the ques- 
tion. He claims that on the basis of the 1920 census a reappor- 
tionment, excluding aliens from the count, would mean a shift 
of 9 electoral votes from five States. He also states that there 
are between 6,000,000 and. 7,000,000 aliens in the United States. 
Of course, we can not tell what the enumeration will mean in 
the coming census, and if the exclusion of aliens is secured 
what States will be affected by it. We merely desired to pre- 
sent the American principle upon which our objection to count- 
ing aliens is found, and we indorse most heartily the doctrine 
which most appeals to the hearts and consciences of the Ameri- 
can people, that_“ aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and 
strangers from the covenants of promise” were never intended 
to be given participation in the Government of. the United 
States. [Prolonged applause.] 


LAW ENFORCEMENT AND PROHIBITION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hocn). Under a special 
order of the House the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] for 45 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I desire to discuss actual 
conditions to-day. It seems to me that however wide the mar- 
gin of difference of opinion on principles or policies may be, 
there can not honestly be any difference of opinion as to the 
conditions that exist to-day, the cold, visible, tangible, pal- 
pable facts. Reference was made a few days ago on the floor 
of the House to an unfortunate incident that took place in the 
District of Columbia. I agree with the suggestion made this 
morning that the House of Representatives is not the place to 
try anyone under indictment or any person under charges. 
There seems to be a misapprehension as to the law and the 
rights of officials to kill might easily be misunderstood by 
what has taken place in the House. I want to discuss, first, 
the law of search and seizure, and then I want to refute a 
statement which has been made very often on the floor of the 
House and in the press, that the last election was a referen- 
dum upon the prohibition question and was decided in favor 
of prohibition and its continuance. 

I want to refute that statement and show that a careful 
analysis of the figures would indicate that a majority of the 
people of this country are against prohibition and in favor of 
modification. If time will permit, I want to give some figures 
and some data in connection with a speech made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the meeting of the Associated 
Press in New York a few days ago. 

The case that happened a few days ago in the District of 
Columbia, known as the Fleming case, brings out in every de 
tail the law on the right of officials seizing and searching the 
property of citizens. We will take the facts as stated by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hotapay] in the Recorp of April 
26, 1929, except that it is only fair to state that young Flem- 
ing was an honest, hard-working young man, in the employ of 
the Capital Traction Co., employed at the time he was shot— 
it was his day off—working every day, and enjoying the repu- 
tation of being a hard-working young man of good character. 
As the gentleman from Illinois pointed out in his statement, 
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word had been sent to a certain precinct that a known car 
was coming suspected of transporting liquor by a certain 
individual known to the police. Police officers waited for 
them and when the car came they recognized one of the occu- 
pants. That fact becomes important under the law. In the 
first place, had there been no killing, and had the liquor been 
seized, assuming that there was liquor in the car, and I believe 
the gentleman go stated, that liquor could not have been used 
as evidence against young Fleming unless the police knew 
ahead of time and before the seizure that it was liquor con- 
taining more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, in violation 
of the law. 

The law as to seizures of automobiles is very well covered 
in an opinion by Chief Justice Taft in the case of Carroll against 
The United States, reported in volume 267 of the Supreme Court 
Reports. The court there pointed out that Congress, antici- 
pating abuse of the law, specifically provided in the law itself 
that if seizure was unlawfully made, if a seizure was made 
without probable cause, the officer so making that seizure was 
personally liable for damages. You have written that into the 
law yourself, gentlemen. Then he says, and I want to point 
out, that the primary object, the primary duty of the police offi- 
cers in that case, which in that respect is applicable to the Flem- 
ing case, was not the arrest of the individuals in the car, but the 
seizure of the car and the unlawful liquor in the car. Section 
26, quoting Chief Justice Taft, was intended to reach and 
destroy the forbidden liquor in transportation, and the provisions 
for the forfeiture of the vehicle and the arrest of the trans- 
porter were incidental. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Oh, no, please, not now. 

Mr. BEEDY. I do not want to get the gentleman off his 
subject. Ordinarily I do not believe in interruption, but as 
a lawyer myself I was interested in the specific point. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just wait until the “lawyer for the other 
side” finishes. I will yield later. 

That the law contemplated the possibility of escape is clear 
by implication, as the judge writing the opinion provides what 
should be done in the event of escape. 

He says this: 

It is true that section 26, Title II, provides for immediate pro- 
ceedings against the person arrested, and that upon conviction the 
liquor is to be destroyed and the automobile or other vehicle is to be 
sold, with the saving of the interest of a lienor who does not know 
of its unlawful use; but it is evident that if the person arrested is 
ignorant of the contents of the vehicle, or if he escapes, proceedings can 
be had against the liquor for destruction or other disposition under 
section 25 of the same title. The character of the offense for which, 
after the contraband liquor is found and seized, the driver can be 
prosecuted does not affect the validity of the seizure. 


He does not say there that upon discovery of the vehicle in 
motion with contraband goods on board it is the duty of the 
officer to pursue, even to the extent of killing. He tells defi- 
nitely in the event of escape what should be done. 

In this Carroll case the facts briefly are these: The Carroll 
boys were known to the police, just as Stevens was known to 
the police. But in the Carroll case, the evening before, or a 
few hours before the seizure and arrest, the Carroll boys had 
offered to sell liquor from this very automobile and had 
negotiated with the police “ for relief,’ as has been the custom 
in bootleggers and police circles. The officers did not arrest 
them at that time, but waited for them, and later on, with the 
same occupants of the car and with the same car, or, as Mr. 
Justice Taft says, “ part of the equipment of the intended sale,” 
they then and there made a seizure and arrest. The court 
held that the previous information obtained, the actual knowl- 
edge of contemplated sale from the automobile, constituted 
probable cause within the meaning of the law to make the 
arrest. In the Carroll case probable cause was established. 
Probable cause has not been established, from what we know, 
in the Fleming case. 

But listen to what the court said. This is the law on seizures 
and search of automobiles: 

Having thus established that contraband goods concealed and illegally 
transported in an automobile or other vehicle may be searched for 
without a warrant, we come to consider under what circumstances 
such search may be made. It would be intolerable and unreasonable 


if a prohibition agent were authorized to stop every automobile on 
the chance of finding liquor and thus subject all persons lawfully using 
the highway to the inconvenience and indignity of such a search. 
Travelers may be so stopped in crossing an international boundary 
because of national self-protection reasonably requiring one entering the 
country to identify himself as entitled to come in, and his belongings 
as effects which may be lawfully brought in. 


But those lawfully 
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within the country, entitled to use the public highways, have a right 
to free passage without interruption or search unless there is known 
to a competent official authorized to search, probabie cause for believ- 
ing that their vehicles are carrying contraband or illegal merchandise. 


That is the law, and, as I said before, seizure is unlawful 
unless the official has knowledge to the extent defined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Carroll case. The 
facts in that ease were sufficient to bring it within the rule of 
probable cause, and, even with the case as strong as it was, 
Justice McReynolds, of the Supreme Court, and Justice Suther- 
land wrote a very strong dissenting opinion. I quote Mr. 
Justice McReynolds: 


The Volstead Act does not, in terms, authorize arrest or seizure upon 
mere suspicion. 


Again: 


Any law which would place the keeping and safe conduct of another 
in the hands of even a conservator of the peace, unless for some breach 
of peace committed in his presence, or upon suspicion of felony, would 
be most oppressive and unjust and destroy all the rights which our 
Constitution guarantees, 


I am quoting from Pinkerton v. Verberg (78 Mich. 573, 584). 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr, Speaker, is that a majority 
opinion or minority opinion in the case? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, This last statement? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The last statement is the dissenting opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice McReynolds and Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
quoting the Verberg case which is law. The law I gave you is 
from the majority opinion. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I understand that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So much for the seizure. Now, what 
knowledge did they have by which they could justify or base the 
information obtained against the late Fleming or the owner of the 
automobile? The case of Berry against United States, cited in 
Two hundred and seventy-fifth Federal Reporter, from the 
Jircuit Court of Appeals of the Seventh Circuit, is a case in 
point on that. In that case the agents went to a place and 
made a purchase and recognized the beverage which they con- 
sumed as beer, and after consuming the beverage went into the 
ice box and took away two bottles. At the trial the agents 
sought to testify that what they had consumed was beer con- 
taining more than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol, and their 
testimony was admitted; and then the Government witness 
testified that the bottles brought to them by the agents after 
having made the purchase was analyzed and actually con- 
tained more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. The appel- 
late court held the admission of this evidence in both cases 
erroneous; first, that the agents could not qualify as experts 
and could not tell by drinking or tasting whether it contained 
more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I thought the gentleman had made a 
misstatement of the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. I am only quoting from the circuit 
court of appeals. I will yield to the gentleman later. The 
supreme court of appeals held that the party could not testify, 
for the reason that the agents had no right to take the bottles 
out of the place, and information obtained by unlawful seizures 
was not admissible against an individual. 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. That is the law in the Berry case. 
It is short, and I will read the decision: 


BERRY BT AL. V. UNITED STATES (275 FED. REP, 680) 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit) 


Baker, Circuit Judge: (1) Plaintiffs in error were convicted of selling 
beer in violation of the Volstead Act. Government agents purchased 2 
bottles containing some sort of liquid and drank the contents. They 
were permitted, over objection, to say that what they drank was beer. 
To constitute a violation the drink would have to be “beer” as defined 
in the act. These Government agents were not chemists, attempted 
no analysis, and established no expert qualifications to measure the 
alcoholic content of the liquid by drinking it. Their testimony that the 
liquid was the “ beer” denounced by the act was therefore merely the 
opinion of unqualified witnesses and affords no basis for the judgment. 

(2) These same agents took two other and similar bottles from the 
ice chest in defendants’ place. They had no such warrant. One of 
the bottles was marked by one of the agents at the time and later was 
sent to a Government chemist, who made an analysis and at the trial 
testified, over objection, that the liquid was beer containing alcohol in 
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excess of the amount permitted by the act; and the bottle and con- 
tents were admitted, over objection, as exhibits in evidence. So the 
conviction is plainly bottomed on the exhibit and the chemist’s testi- 
mony; that is, on evidence which never would have had any existence 
but for the Government's violation of the restraint put upon it by the 
fourth amendment. Cases of this kind must be judged as if the illegal 
seizure had never been made. 

“The essence of a provision forbidding the acquisition of evidence in 
a certain way is that not merely evidence so acquired shall not be used 
before the court but that it shall not be used at all.” (Silverthorne 
Lumber Co. v. United States, 251 U. 8S. 385, 40 Sup. Ct. 182, 64 L. Ed. 
319; Gouled v. United States, 255 U. S. 298, 41 Sup. Ct. 261, 65 L. Ed.) 
(February 28, 1921.) 

The judgment is reversed with direction to grant a new trial. 


It is not my law, I want to say to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] and the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Stumons]. It is the law of the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for one 
question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not now. Now, then, following the Berry 
case we have a recent decision, sustained by Judge Thatcher, of 
the Federal court, southern district of New York, one of the 
ablest lawyers on the Federal bench, in the case of the United 
States of America against Garford Truck, license 849093, New 
York, motor No. 2084. In that case the police were informed _ 
that a truck containing beer barrels was in the course of going 
up the street. An officer found the truck in a garage loaded 
with barrels of beer. He seized the truck. After the seizure 
a sample of the beer was taken and analyzed and found to be of 
greater alcoholic content than permitted by the law. On an 
application for the release of the property and the removal of 
the seizure the judge granted the application on the law laid 
down in the Berry case, that at the time of making the seizure 
there was no probable cause of knowing the alcoholic content 
of those barrels; that the information was obtained subsequent 
to the seizure; and that the evidence, therefore, could not be 
used either against any individual or to sustain the original 
unlawful act. 

Here is the decision of United States commissioner in United 
States against Garford Truck case, which decision was sustained 
by Judge Thatcher, the Federal judge in and for the southern 
district of New York. I want to point out that the Prohibition 
Bureau did not take an appeal from Judge Thatcher's affirm- 
ance of the commissioner’s ruling and that therefore it stands 
as the law: 


A motion was made before Judge Bondy to dismiss the libel herein 
on the ground that the search and seizure of Garford truck No. 849093 
was without probable cause. 

I was thereupon directed by his order to take testimony and transmit 
a copy thereof to the court, with my decision thereon. 

A hearing wus had before me on December 13, 1928, and one witness, 
David J. McAuliffe, a deputy chief inspector of the Police Department, 
City of New York, was heard and his testimony is transmitted herewith. 

The officer was at the time engaged in the detection of a Federal 
prohibition violation and was therefore governed by the limitations of 
Federal officers as to search and seizure. (Gambino v. United States, 
275 U. 8. 310.) 

At the time he entered premises he had no probable cause upon which 
to make a seizure of the truck involved. He saw only beer barrels 
before he made his seizure, and all his knowledge concerning their con- 
tents was acquired after the search, which at the time and under the 
circumstances was unlawful. (See Berry v. United States, 275 Fed. 
680.) Motion should be granted. 

Francis A. O'NEILL, 
United States Commissioner, Southern District of New York. 
JANUARY 15, 1929. 


Now, gentlemen, in the Fleming case it is conceded that the 
contents of the alleged contraband goods were unknown to the 
police at the time of the shooting and the killing of Fleming. 
What occurred? By reason of a telephone communication, or 
otherwise, there was an arrest and a seizure, but according to 
the decisions of the courts the seized liquor could not be used 
as evidence against him. 

Now, then, we come to the shooting, and here is a case abso- 
lutely in point. I want to call the attention of the House to 
the case of Castle against Lewis, reported in Two hundred and 
fifty-fourth Federal Reporter, which is a decision in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals of the Highth District. S. F. 
Castle and Sam W. Tuk were prohibition agents. Now, get the 
facts here and compare them with the facts in the Fleming 
case. The agents were informed that a certain automobile 
containing liquor was about to enter the State of Oklahoma. 
The automobile came along and, as in the Fleming case, the 
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police recognized the occupants of the car. It is exactly on all 
fours as to information, suspicion, and recognition of the occu- 
pants of the car. The officials followed the car, shot at the car, 
and killed one of the occupants. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; not now. I am sorry I can not yield. 
The officers shot and killed one of the occupants. Whereupon 
Castle and Tuk were arrested by the officials of Osage County, 
in the State of Oklahoma. They applied for a writ of habeas 


corpus, but the Federal court denied the application, and an 
appeal was taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Highth 
Circuit, and the denial of the writ by the lower court Was sus- 
tained by the appellate court. 

Will the gentleman yield so that we may 


Mr. SIMMONS. 
get the facts? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I can not yield. I know it hurts to 
get the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not hurt at all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is the same old question with reference 
to prohibition. I can discuss anything with my colleagues, 
whether it is the farm bill or any other kind of a bill, but when 
you read the law, the law as it is, and the law as it should be, 
then some of my colleagues get so excited that they can not even 
sit down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But when the gentleman speaks 
~ he should state all of the facts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am stating the facts and quoting the 
law. Do not get excited, because I am coming to the State of 
the gentleman from Kansas. There is nothing to get excited 
about, because I will come to his State in a few moments. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But state the facts when you 
get to it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The law laid down in this case is abso- 
lutely applicable to the Fleming case: 


Conceding that petitioners were authorized to arrest without warrant 
for introducing intoxicating liquor into Oklahoma, that authority in- 
cludes the lawful power to use only such force as an ordinarily prudent 
and intelligent person, with knowledge and in situation of arresting 
officer, would have deemed necessary. 

Where Federal officers desire to arrest several suspected of intro- 
ducing intoxicating liquor into Oklahoma, held that if persons were 
known to live in vicinity, etc., officers were not warranted in shooting 
into automobile in which such persons were riding and taking the risk 
of, and actually killing, one of the party. 


And that is the law applicable in the Fleming case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Not yet. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For just a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not yet. I was trying to tell the gentle- 
man from Nebraska something the other day when we were 
considering the farm relief bill, and he would not listen to me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I asked the gentleman a question then 
which he did not answer; will he answer a question now? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I refuse to yield. I will yield after- 
wards—get me more time. 

The so-called Jones Act, which was passed at the last session 
of Congress, did not change the minimum penalties for first 
offenders provided in the original act; and in considering 
violations of prohibition, gentlemen, you have to distinguish 
between a malum in se and malum prohibitum. An offense 
which is malum in se is one which is naturally evil as is judged 
by the sense of civilized communities, such as murder, arson, 
theft, and the like. Malum prohibitum is defined to be an act 
made wrong by legislation, a forbidden evil, and that is exactly 
what prohibition is. You can not make it any more. 

You would not think of shooting into a car at a person sus- 
pected of taking sealskins illegally or having hunting para- 
phernalia unlawfully in a national park or settling or surveying 
on Indian treaty lands, or any offense under the antitrust law, 
or for resisting and interfering with officers employed in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, or importing adulterated seeds, or 
illegal practices in grain futures, or manufacturing and selling 
adulterated insecticides. These are all offenses which are 
malum prohibitum, or statutory wrongs, on the same level with 
prohibition; and this House certainly would not approve of an 
officer shooting into an automobile bringing adulterated seeds 
into the District of Columbia. 

So that we have gone very far in expressing the rights of 
these petty officials to seize and to make arrests. Now, let me 
quote from Cooley, which the distinguished and learned gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] referred to only a short 
time ago. 

Talking about seizures and some of the provisions that have 
been written into the prohibition laws, the comparison is in 
point and timely. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States has declared that evidence 
obtained from one accused of crime by an officer or agent of the Gov- 
ernment by means of an illegal search and seizure is not admissible in 
a criminal action against the accused, 

In expressing the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on this question Justice Bradley said: 

“In order to ascertain the nature of the proceedings intended by 
the fourth amendment to the Constitution under the terms ‘ unreasonable 
searches and seizures’ it is only necessary to recall the contemporary 
or then recent history of the controversies on the subject, both in this 
country and in England. The practice had obtained in the Colonies of 
issuing writs of assistance to the revenue officers, empowering them, 
in their discretion, to search suspected places for smuggled goods, which 
James Otis pronounced ‘the worst instrument of arbitrary power, the 
most destructive of English liberty, and the fundamental principles of 
law that ever was found in an English law book.’ since they placed ‘ the 
liberty of every man in the hands of every petty officer, This was in 
February, 1761, in Boston, and the famous debate in which it occurred 
was perhaps the most prominent event which inaugurated the resist- 
ance of the Colonies to the oppressions of the mother county, ‘Then 
and there,’ said John Adams, ‘then and there was the first scene of 
the first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. 
Then and there the child of independence was born.’” (Cooley's Con- 
stitutional Limitations, eighth edition, p. 632 et seq.) 


And the right of seizure given to the colonial revenue officer 
was not as Severe, was not as outrageous, was not as extreme 
as the power you are now seeking to place in the hands. of 
every thieving, grasping, murdering police officer who spends 
half of his time hi-jacking and the other half of his time enforc- 
ing the prohibition law. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, just one word, if time will permit, to refute 
this statement made that the last election was a great, grand, 
and glorious referendum on the question of prohibition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before leaving the immediate case, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not just now; get me more time, then I 
will yield, I will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Answer me now, then, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment, when I get this in, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before you leave the Fleming case—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can not see how the drys can take any 
comfort in the result of the last election. The Hoover vote and 
the Smith vote as such can not be taken as votes for and 
against prohibition. In fact, a careful analysis of the figures 
will show conclusively that a majority of the voters at the last 
election are decidedly against prohibition. [Laughter.] It can 
not be denied that no less than 95 per cent of the wet Repub- 
licans voted for Mr. Hoover. These Republicans came from the 
big centers and their votes run into the millions. No one can 
successfully contradict the fact that Mr. Hoover did not lose a 
single solitary wet Republican vote in the Southern States, 
Now, take the wet Republican vote from such States as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Delaware, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Montana, and California and add it to the wet Smith vote, and 
it will be found that a majority of the voters of this country are 
now against prohibition. 

Here is another test. Smith carried the State of Massachu- 
setts by barely 17,000 votes, yet Massachusetts registered a 
majority of over 300,000 on a real wet referendum. That will 
give you an idea of the number of wet votes that Mr. Hoover 
received. In Montana where they had a referendum, Hoover 
sarried Montana while the wets carried the referendum on pro- 
hibition. Wisconsin is carried by Hoover and also a referen- 
dum in that State is carried by the wets. You can not laugh 
these figures off. 

The majorities in the so-called wet States can not be distin- 
guished from the wet majority in those States. Hoover know- 
ingly and willingly accepted the support of nationally known 
and outstanding wet leaders who took the stump for him and 
who openly and actively supported his candidacy. Such well- 
known wet leaders as Senator WALTER Ener, of New Jersey, who 
stumped throughout the East, and Senator Wirttam Vareg, of 
Pennsylvania, who carried his State in a primary as a wet on 
that very issue, while Senator Grorcz Mosss, of New Hamp- 
shire, who was in charge of the whole eastern division, a pro- 
nounced wet, who characterized the Volstead law as a jackass 
law, were all active in the Hoover campaign. Then there was 
our own former colleague from Pennsylvania, John Morin, who 
is now United States employees’ compensation commissioner, 
and rewarded for his good work in the campaign, who was sent 
through Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
California, proclaimed and advertised as a wet and supporting 
President Hoover; and our old friend, John Philip Hill, of 
Maryland, of whom there is no wetter, on the same ticket with 
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Mr. Hoover, whom the drys now seek to adopt as a champion 
of their cause. 

The great services in the last campaign of Conrad Mann, of 
Kansas City, Kans., whose work in behalf of Mr. Hoover in 
Wisconsin, St. Louis, and other centers can not be underesti- 
mated. Conrad Mann is one of the outstanding wets of the 
Middle West. How about Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, who 
with all his faults is nevertheless a wet, and the result of his 
work shows in the final count of the vote of the city of Chicago? 
How about the national and State committeemen of the State 
of Connecticut, pronounced wets, who supported Mr. Hoover 
and carried the State for him, and former Senator James Wads- 
worth, of New York, former United States Senator Calder, both 
wets, who worked hard during the campaign for Mr, Hoover? 
How about such pronounced wets right here in our midst as our 
colleagues ENGLEBRIGHT, CURRY, WELSH, and FLORENCE KAHN, of 
California? Then there is Grorce Ho_pEN TINKHAM, of Mas- 
sachusetts, who has as big a wet following as any man in that 
State, and who says that 99.9 of the wet Republicans of his 
State supported and voted for President Hoover. All through 
the country may be found wet leaders in the Republican ranks 
who took the stump for Mr. Hoover, who obtained votes for 
Mr. Hoover, who carried their State for Mr. Hoover, all known 
and accepted by Mr. Hoover, and who assured their constituen- 
cies and the voters of their State that a vote for Mr. Hoover 
can not be considered a dry vote. Mr. Hoover meant exactly 
what he said, that prohibition was still in the experimental 
stage and that if the experiment continued to be a failure, modi- 
fication of the law would follow. Drys have no justification in 
taking the last election as a dry victory. It was the acceptance 
of a definite unequivocal pledge that prohibition would be 
treated as an experiment, that every effort would be made to 
enforce the law; that sufficient appropriations, regardless of the 
amount, would be asked to carry on this experiment; that if in 
the course of an honest, vigorous, and sincere attempt, with 
Congress furnishing the unlimited money necessary, this expe ri- 
ment would continue to be a complete failure, that then Herhert 
Hoover would so declare to the whole country and recommend a 
modification of.the law. There might be a difference of opinion 
as to what Mr. Hoover said to Senator BrooxHart on farm 
relief, but there can be no difference of opinion as to the repre- 
sentations, the pledges, and the promises made by authorized 
and responsible outstanding Republican leaders to Republican 
wets that prohibition is an experiment and if the failure con- 
tinued the law would be modified. 

The President in an address at a meeting of the Associated 
Press in New York City on Monday, April 22, 1929, said: 

It may be said by some that the larger responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of law against crime rests with State and local authorities and 
it does not concern the Federal Government * * * respect for law 
and obedience to law does not distinguish between Federal and State 
laws—it is a common conscience. 


With that proposition no one can disagree. The President by 
his attitude has made very clear that an alibi heretofore used 
that prohibition was a matter of State concern is not tenable 


and is not sound. He made it clear that respect and obedience 
of law is a Federal matter. That being so and in the light of 
what the President said that it rests with no one to say which 
law shall be enforced and which shall not be enforced, let us 
examine what the Federal Government at this very moment is 
doing to carry out these principles. 

I charge that the Federal Government vested with the duty 
and responsibility of law enforcement throughout the United 
States is making no attempt to enforce the prohibition law 
equally throughout the United States. I charge that the Fed- 
eral Government is doing exactly that which the President says 
no individual has the right to do, to wit, to say which law it 
shall obey and which law it shall not obey. But a feeble 
attempt is being made by the Federal Government at this very 
moment to enforce the Federal prohibition laws in a large num- 
ber of the States of the Union, while enforcement is being 
concentrated in a few large centers. Here is the proof: The 
Bureau of Prohibition of the Treasury Department has assigned 
to the State of New York with an area of 47,654 square miles 
and a population of 11,550,000, 338 prohibition agents, inspectors, 
and investigators, while the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Porto Rico, with an area of 
461,436 square miles and a population of 24,818,600, ten times 
the area of New York, two and one-half times the population 
of New York, but 297 agents and investigators are enforcing 
prohibition. The States of Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Alaska, California, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, Utah, Arizona, and Nevada, with an area of 
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1,769,910 square miles, over twenty-five times the area of New 
York with the same population of over 11,000,000, only 260 
agents and investigators are assigned, 78 less than the single 
State of New York. Now, taking the combined States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas, with an area of 
807,479 square miles, twenty times the area of New York, the 
population of 22,976,700, over double that of New York, only 
274 agents are assigned, being 64 less than in the single State 
of New York. 

The Government should be the first to put into practice the 
policies and the principles declared by the President of the 
United States, and in order to do that it will be necessary for 
Congress to immediately appropriate $150,000,000 in addition to 
the appropriations already made for the next fiscal year. By 
centering the bulk of the 1,872 prohibition enforcement officers 
in New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, then the Government by its very attitude says that the 
law shall be enforced in isolated spots and there be no enforce- 
ment to speak of anywhere else. 

President Hoover in his Associated Press speech followed 
almost verbatim the statement made by President U. S. Grant 
in his first inaugural address on March 4, 1869. President 
Grant said: 

Laws are to govern all alike, those opposed as well as those who 
favor them. I know no method to secure the repeal of bad or obnoxious 
laws so effective as their stringent execution. 


President Hoover said the other day: 


No individual has the right to determine what law shall be obeyed 
and what law shall not be enforced. If a law is wrong, its rigid enforce- 
ment is the surest guaranty of its repeal. 


The particular laws to which General Grant undoubtedly 
referred were rigidly enforced until after the Tilden-Hayes elec- 
tion of 1876. The conditions then suddenly changed for rea- 
sons obvious to every student of history. From the time of the 
Hayes administration to date the very purpose and spirit of 
the fourteenth and fifteenthvamendments have been disregarded 
and have been totally ignored. Such a situation in reference 
to the eighteenth amendment would be entirely unsatisfactory. 
If there is no specific repeal of enforcement laws to the satis- 
faction of the various sections of the country desiring a modifi- 
eation, but instead it is permitted to remain dormant, then the 
present condition of graft, corruption, blackmail will continue. 
That is why it should be clearly understood at this time that in 
welcoming and cooperating for the rigid enforcement of the 
prohibition laws as suggested by President Hoover and continu- 
ance of the experiment at the end of this trial a definite and 
specific repeal is expected. 

The President in the same speech stated that of the total num- 
ber of convictions of felonies last year less than 8 per cent came 
from prohibition. This statement is clearly erroneous. If the 
President meant that of all the convictions 8 per cent were for 
direct violation of the prohibition law, he is correct. The fact 
remains and must not be overlooked that over 50 per cent of 
the present crime is a direct result of prohibition. The un- 
supervised and indiscriminate sale of strong and raw liquor to 
minors is responsible for a large increase in cases of violence. 
Drinking has become fashionable, and it being so expensive is 
in itself responsible for the commission of additional crimes. 
The double-barrel shotgun has taken the place of the double 
entry bookkeeping in prohibition transaction, hence an increased 
number of assaults, killings, and murder. The prosperity, politi- 
eal influence, and standing of successful bootleggers have cre- 
ated an entirely wrong impression of law obedience and have 
brought about a disregard and contempt for law, which also 
has contributed to the increased number of crimes committed. 
Racketeering, gunmen, and daylight robberies have increased to 
an alarming degree since prohibition. Besides, the attention 
and efforts of police officers, county and State officials, have 
been so much attracted to prohibition owing to the enormous 
opportunities for graft that but a small portion of the police 
officers throughout the country has been devoted to the suppres- 
sion and detection of crime. The criminal element is quick to 
sense this situation, and hence the increased number of offenses 
committed, again the direct cause of prohibition. It must not 
be forgotten that for every arrest for violation of the prohibition 
law 10 violators have been approached by the police and shaken 
down; that for every truck seized 10 trucks have been ap- 
proached, tribute paid, and permitted to pass. 

Remove the evils of prohibition and 50 per cent of the condi- 
tions complained of by President Hoover will likewise be 
removed, 
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WHAT MODIFICATION OF PROHIBITION WILL DO 


First. It will save the taxpayers of the United States at least 
$100,000,000 a year. 

Second. It will bring into the Treasury of the United States 
over $400,000,000 a year. 

Third, It will permit police departments and peace officers 
to devote their attention to the suppression and detection of 
crime and reduce crime. 

Fourth. It will put an end to the outrageous gang fights and 
racketeering now so firmly established in many parts of the 
country, 

Fifth, Will remove from discussion of national and State 
politics the issue and permit time, thought, and effort to be 
given to necessary economic, political, and social reforms, 

Sixth. Will take 40,000,000 bushels of corn and 65,000,000 
bushe!s of grain from the farmers, thereby immediately bring- 
ing substantial relief from overproduction. 

Seventh. Will stop the indiscriminate and unsupervised drink- 
ing of hard liquor by minors and young people. 

Eighth. Will establish moderate and temperate use of light 
wines and beer instead of the universal abuse of hard liquor, 
hooch, and poison. 

Ninth. Will relieve congestion in all the criminal courts and 
thereby make possible the speedy trial of real criminals and 
immediate and effective meting of merited punishment, thereby 
reducing to an unbelievable extent the number of crimes. 
Criminals now know that by reason of congestion in court, 
due to prohibition, months and years pass before their trials 
are reached, thereby making convictions difficult, if not 
impossible, 

Tenth. Though less alcohol will be consumed, it will reopen 
the market for foreign light wines, which, in turn, will create 
increased markets for American manufactures and for American 
‘exportation, 

Eleventh. Substantial increases in the shape of excise and 
license taxes to State, county, and municipalities, thereby 
greatly reducing the present burden of the taxpayers and also 
permitting the construction of much-needed public improve- 
ments. The present exemption of all internal-revenue taxes, 
State and municipal taxes in the illicit manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages permit hundreds of millions of dollars 
excess profits to bootleggers, who, in turn, divide with Federal, 
State, county, and local officials, all of which is demoralizing 
and degrading beside the economic loss. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, ‘will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; I have only a few minutes more, 
and the gentleman ought not to take them from me. As far 
as States go, reference is always made to New York. My city 
is held up as the terrible example. That is very unfair. I did 
not want to refer to this except that one of my colleagues a 
few moments ago, of whom I am very fond, was plaguing me 
about this prohibition proposition in New York, so I said to 
him that I was going to tell a little incident about his own 
State, the great State of Iowa, which has a complete bone-dry 
delegation in this House, and always poking fun at New York, 
stating that only New York was disregarding the law. The 
Bar Association of Iowa held its annual convention in Daven- 
port, in that State, in 1927, and there was there the cream of 
intellectual Iowa. There were judges and lawyers there, and 
it was a great convention. At the hotel, ‘all through the hotel 
where the delegates were stopping, there were signs with arrows 
and fingers reading “To the Old Apple Tree.” [Laughter.] 
You eould not miss it. You followed these signs to The Old 
Apple Tree, and there you found a real old-fashioned bar, even 
to the brass rail. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
New York has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be extended for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
objeet, does the gentleman intend to yield if he is given more 
time? 


Mr. 


The time of the gentleman from 


LAGUARDIA. TI can not yield very much in 15 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Then I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is fair enough. 

Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be extended for 35 minutes 
so that he can yield and answer inquiries. 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia. I object, because the gentleman’s 
speech has been unfair from beginning to end. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is out of order in making 
that statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Objection is heard, 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be extended for three minutes 
in order to tell us some more about Iowa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman’s time be extended 
three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have 10 minutes additional. I think 
the gentleman is entitled to conclude his argument, although I 
do not agree with him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
New York be extended for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When you went to the Old Apple Tree 
you found there his good, old-fashioned bar, with an experi- 
enced, talented, and versatile bartender in attendance, and I 
suppose they imported him from New York, shaking as fast as 
he could shake all kinds of drinks, and they tell me that that 
Old Apple Tree was more frequented than the hall of the 
assembly, where very learned discussions were taking place. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. What year was that convention held? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In 1927. 

Mr. COLE. We have reformed since then. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I want to go back to the point where I 
tried to interrupt the gentleman some time ago. He stated that 
the fact that liquor was found in the car in the Fleming case 
could not be used against either party in the automobile. Was 
that the statement? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; unless they knew before the seizure 
was made that the liquor in the automobile was in violation of 
the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does not the gentleman know that it 
was a crime to drive an automobile with a smoke screen? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not discussing the smoke screen. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. And that any evidence discovered in 
connection with that offense where they sought to arrest in 
commission of a crime can be used against either party in the 
car? That is elementary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is not the law; evidence obtained 
unlawfully or as a result of an unlawful seizure can not be 
used against the person from whom unlawfully taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; in connection with every other 
crime, and there are no exceptions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In this case, if I understand the facts, 
before the chase began the driver of the car committed a 
misdemeanor in the District of Columbia by going through a 
stop light. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but you can not shoot a man for 
going through a stop light. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He committed a misdemeanor by exceeding 
the speed limit, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Right, 

Mr. SIMMONS. And he committed a third misdemeanor by 
driving at night without lights, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. After the chase began, in the presence of 
officers, they committed a felony by the use of a smoke screen. 
Now, without regard to the question of whether there were in- 
toxicants in the car, what were the rights of the officers to 
make an arrest under those circumstances, and did it affect 
the facts of this case as described by the gentleman? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, I think that in the Oklahoma case, 
where the occupants of the car were known, as in this case, 
they were not justified in shooting into that car under the 
circumstances, and United States circuit court of appeals has 
so held. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That does not answer the question. The 
cases the gentleman has cited do not have the elements that 
I have described, which are not violations of the prohibition 
act at all. There were three misdemeanors committed in the 
District of Columbia and one felony. Without regard at all to 
the question of prohibition, does that in any way change the 
cases which the gentleman has cited, in his opinion? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that if you assume 
an entirely different state of facts, a different law is applicable. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman stated that the cases he 
cited were applicable. These facts I have referred to were not 
in those cases, ; 

“Mr. LaGUARDIA. As the gentleman from Illinois pointed 
out, the primary purpose of the officers there was to lay in 
wait, and apprehend these men on suspicion of having liquor 
in their possession. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the primary purpose of these men was 
to bootleg. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Exactly; and conceding the three mis- 
demeanors committed, even then they were not justified in 
shooting. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But put the felony in. There were three 
misdemeanors and a felony committed in the actual presence of 
the officer about which there is no question, as I understand it. 
Does it change the facts and the law that the gentleman has 
propounded here to-day? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not as to the liquor. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have only a minute left. 

Mr. STOBBS. Irrespective of the whole question of pro- 
hibition, we are simply discussing it from its legal aspect. Do 
I understand the gentleman from New York to say that if a 
man committed a felony and an officer has a reasonable sus- 
picion that a felony has been committed, and the man is seek- 
ing to escape from the officer, the officer is not justified in 
shooting? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You can not talk about murder. 
begging the question. 

Mr. STOBBS. I am asking a purely legal question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am only discussing the law directly 
connected with violations of the prohibition law. 

Before closing I want to make one more reference as to condi- 
tions brought about by prohibition. 

THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE YOUNGER GPNPRATION I8 SUFFICIENT 
PROOF OF THB COMPLETBS FAILURE OF PROHIBITION 

I will admit frankly that had prohibition created whole 
hearted support on the part of the younger generation there 
could have been no argument against it. For example, pro- 
hibition went into effect 10 years ago. We will take the chil- 
dren who were then between 9 and 15 years of age. They prac- 
tically grew up with prohibition. They are to-day 19 and 25 
years of age. If these youngsters between 19 and 25 years of 
age had never tasted liquor, had created no appetite for it, had 
no desire for alcoholic-containing beverages of any kind, and 
had respect for the law, I repeat prohibition would have been a 
success. But what is the situation; the contrary is true; most 
of the youngsters 19 to 25 years of age throughout this country 
have tasted strong liquor, the vast majority of them have de 
veloped an appetite for synthetic gin, raw hooch, or anything 
they can get their hands on, have an utter contempt for pro- 
hibition laws, consider it the proper and smart thing to be pro- 
vided with strong liquor at any kind of a gathering. We have 
the living proof that instead of having developed a totally ab- 
staining generation, instead of having created confidence and 
respect for the law, it has done just the contrary. There are 
more young people between the ages of 19 and 25 drinking strong 
liquor to-day than at any time in any period before prohibition. 
The main argument of prohibition leaders that “let the old 
Tummies complain, the young generation will know nothing or 
care anything about alcohol, and there will be no demand for 
a change later on” has fallen of its own weight. The resuit 
is that the younger generation do know all about it, and, if 
anything, have even less respect for it than the older generation 
who will soon pass out of the picture. They will take the 
place of the older generation with an increased contempt of 
law and the willful determination to disregard it. Such a con- 
dition, is demoralizing to any form of government. Let us avoid 
it by sensibly taking conditions as they are into consideration, 
modify the law to a reasonable extent, and thereby abolish 
existing evils. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a moment. 

As I said, there are more young people now between the ages 
of 19 and 25 drinking strong liquor than at any time before 
prohibition. [Cries of “ No!” “No!” ] 

You say “No.” What I said is true. I get my “ Yes” from 
taking the facts, gathering the facts from the reports of col- 
leges and from reports of the high schools. Go to any football 
game and on the following day see the thousands and thou- 
sands of flasks that have been thrown away. Go to any ball 
game and see what happens. You all know about it. Ask your- 
selves frankly. Why, gentlemen, some of the outstanding lead- 


You are 


ers of the prohibition movement right here in the Capital have 
been unable to control their own children on this question, and 
you can not get away from that. 


[Applause.] There is the 
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test. There is no use to deny it. If prohibition can not be en- 
forced in one’s own family, how can we expect to enforce it 
throughout the country? You have got to take conditions as 





they are. We are discussing actual conditions, not theory. 
Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Do you think if the prohibition law 
were repealed these conditions would not exist? Could they 
not then get all the liquor they wanted? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I believe we could better control and 
supervise the traffic in liquor. One of my comrades who served 
with me in the war, coming from the gentleman’s State, wrote 
me a letter saying that there was so much competition for 
whisky out in Idaho that the price had gone up $2 a gallon. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I will say that less liquor is sold in 
Idaho in proportion to the population than in any State in the 
Union. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Wellthatisnotsaying much. [Laughter.] 

Take the conditions right here in the District of Columbia, 
under the jurisdiction of Congress and under direct super- 
vision of Congress. There are as many arrests now for intoxi- 
cation as there were before prohibition. Just let me read these 
figures: 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, according to the police 
department’s own reports: 


Arrests in Washington for intoxication 












SERIE; SP 2 II ID cis nh caneesen sahesiccvinrieneieiepseaenecaeesiaczentiaipidicmiiniant 115 
Driving vehicles while intoxicated.....--.--~--.-...__ 22 
ONE, Cita nttccepenacimetindwetnuiniiuimisitteiediniuiinte 14, 119 
Seizures under the Volstead Act 
I I cai cateihncacinity itech apap ai aaa 7, 588 
Brandy, quarts__-.-_~ 2,071 
Champagne, quarts... 24 
Gh, GEE cc ccenwns 1, 093 
a oceans isteach ag tapeidineie telat tinct ittsiaandl 204 
TO 5 CI ces ctetireeest mnt canescens apstinianass eaciacanananina aseiaati iacicatitis 84, 226 
A ccc cient ech ceca ireland 223 
Ts, SN scatterer tesebsiniticinaccgialiantaaenatepaiainidaaenaeciesttgihals 1, 619 
I cB ED ca cercnceenap ners ciinnencenyenen tania stniatasaitinipensinamiie ch anni te dares 80 
Ss ais iainen ehnseniecighlnscsanrai cs lp eneasranemsioeiaeani a aside taeibei aaa ial aaisa 19, 048 
Mash, gallons____- 74, 148 
ee a 116 
ee 8 
CN FONSI neediest edasemaneiwantniinnenasmepemniaten 471 
WEQ0O8. 2.0. ence n nemo ew ceewsewsnoconnneseeseanse 1 
Volstead law 

IE inant ananninnrnmniniptitiminnigtainnpglntaian maine 9 
ae 3, 613 
Bel NGC... ree enemncnennesecnecowseees 1, 545 
Transporting liquor ~~~ 831 
Maintaining a nuisance li 
Destroying evidence___ 7 
Manufacturing liquor______ 84 
Illegal possession of stills 35 
SERRNOGES - NOG iste nnminttignicimnntinginemumbaingane 9 
° evenness 

TGR) CONC itencasitiwsncmunmiintinomnmiiimneie 6,144 


Apparently prohibition has not made much headway right in 
the Nation’s Capital. 


TURNOVER IN PROHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
The President in his speech stated: 


And in addition our law enforcement machinery is suffering from 


many infirmities. * * * I regret from inefficient and delinquent 
officials. 


In this the President is entirely correct. It is regrettable that 
he did not give the country a more detailed account of the 
delinquent officials and give statistics for which he is known as 
a great master. Nothing has done more to corrupt and degen- 
erate United States officials than prohibition. Judges, prosecut- 
ing officers, enforcement officers, customs officials, Treasury offi- 
cials, agents, guards, messengers, laborers have all been con- 
taminated with its curse. There has been a greater number of 
discharges and dismissals from service in the prohibition depart- 
ment than in any other department of the Government. There 
has been a greater percentage of dismissals and discharges from 
the Prohibition Unit than from any other department at any 
time in the history of the Government. We have now in the 
service 1,872 inspectors, agents, and investigators. The average 
for the 10 years can be placed at an annual roll of 1,200. Since 
prohibition no less than 1,148 prohibition-enforcement officers, 
agents, and inspectors have been dismissed from the service. 
This does not take into account a number almost equal to this 
who have been permitted to resign under fire. One prohibition 
administrator resigned from the service, went into the stock 
brokerage business, and in three weeks it was announced he had 
made $450,000. Everybody knows that he did not make his 
$450,000 in the brokerage business at all. 

No matter from which angle it is taken we find nothing but 
graft, corruption, and disregard for the law. No matter where 
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we look we find conditions worse than they were before prohibi- 
tion. I am confident that the only way to solve this problem is 
by modification of the law and proper supervision of the traffic 
permitting the reasonable and temperate use of mild beverages. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. MOUSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York be given five additional minutes 
to answer some questions on the law in the case. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. Under 
the special order the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. KvALr]. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I am 
afraid my remarks will seem rather tame by comparison with 
the able address of the gentleman [Mr. LaGuarpria] who has 
just preceded me, recognized, I believe, as one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in this House. Obviously, I shall discuss 
the situation from a somewhat different viewpoint, not being a 
lawyer. I was ill on last Friday when this unfortunate inci- 
dent that occurred in southeast Washington was discussed in 
the House, and therefore I was not present at that session. And 
in the short session on Monday there was no opportunity to 
discuss it. 

I want to discuss it from the standpoint of humanity, from 
the standpoint of the unfortunate family that has been stricken, 
and from the standpoint of the honor and good name and repu- 
tation of this House, if you please. This was the first death 
that has occurred in a family of nine children. That alone 
was bad enough, but the circumstances under which that death 
occurred were such as to increase the burden ten times to the 
stricken family, and we have added a new burden by our de- 
meanor and attitude. 

I hope-no Member of this House will designate what I say 
to-day as maudlin sentiment or as in any way condoning crime, 
for you know I stand for law enforcement. 

I stand for law enforcement and I stand for law observance, 
law observance on the part of those who buy liquor as well as on 
the part of those who sell it. But I am interested in this 
poor family. Last night upon learning that the matter was to 
be discussed again to-day I immediately got in touch with the 
police department and also called a member of the family on 
the telephone. To-day, just before coming over to the session, 
a sister of the slain boy, upon my invitation, came to my office 
and answered a number of questions by me. I desire to 
express to the grief-stricken family, many of whom reside in 
Washington, my deepest and most sincere sympathy in their 
sorrow. 

I recall what my angel wife often used to say when gossips 
would come into the house and gloat over the misfortune of 
some young man. She would say, “ Let us remember the young 
man’s mother.” And often when we heard of or read about a 
young man gone astray whom we, did not even know she would 
say to our boys, “ Let us not forget the poor young man may 
have a mother.” Now, in this case there is no mother, and let us 
be glad for that. She died when the young man was 5 years old. 
But there is an aged father and there are four brothers and four 
sisters, many of them living out in Chevy Chase. The aged 
father lives on the home farm in a community where the family 
has lived for generations and belongs to one of the fine families 
of Virginia, downin Maurertown. And it isa respectable family. 
Never has a single member of that family been arrested for any 
crime or misdemeanor, and this young man, Ottmer Fleming, up 
to this time had enjoyed the very best of reputations. He came 
away from home as a young man and had gone out into the 
world to work. Then he entered the Army, when he was less 
than 17 years old. He received an honorable discharge last 
May, after his 3-year term of service, when he was less than 20 
years old. He was 20 years old in February of this year, and, 
as I have said, he enjoyed the reputation of having a fine char- 
acter. He was honest and upright in every way and had a num- 
ber of friends in the Army, both among the officers and the 
soldiers. The reason he was not staying with his family out in 
Chevy Chase was simply this: That his occupation, that of bus 
driver for the Capital Traction Co., required that he be nearer 
the offices of the company for a short time, and until his work 
was changed a little and he could receive more regular hours, 
and then he was to move out with his brother out in Chevy 
Chase, where a room had been made ready for him. As far 
as I have been able to learn from every available source, there 
was not even a suspicion that this young man had ever engaged 
in anything like this before. Of course, the investigations of 
the police may disclose something different; I do not know. 
From what I can learn from his family, this was his first ven- 
ture of the kind. When his family learned that he could not 
stay at home, they wanted him to go into a real home, because 
they felt he was safer there, so that they did everything possible 
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to have him live in a good home. They did not know the char- 
acter of that home, they had no reason to suspect that anything 
was wrong, and there is every reason to believe that this was 
the first trip the young man ever made. 

Now, of course, I do not condone his crime. I know the young 
man was guilty under the law. I am not speaking of that point, 
but I am saying that we who sit here in judgment on this case 
might well take cognizance of some of the finer elements and 
attributes in human nature and refrain from making an exhi- 
bition of ourselves as I understand was the case from reports 
of what transpired here on Friday last, when the announcement 
was made to the House of the details of the killing of this 
unfortunate young boy. I am deeply sorry anything like that 
ever happened, and I want to appeal to my friend from New 
York [Mr. O’ConNor] that if the request made by the other 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuarpta] is preferred again 
that he will not object to having that part of the Recorp ex- 
punged in the interest of the family who has suffered more than 
enough. For certainly they are innocent of any misdemeanor or 
anything wrong in this case. [Applause.] 

I want to say to you, my friends, that the attitude of the 
House, if I am correctly informed by those who were here, is 
not an example of Christian civilization. It is not civilization 
at all. It is barbarism; it is a reversion to the jungle stage, 
So I appeal to you to have that part of the Recorp expunged 
and, at any rate, give that little comfort to the family. 

I am not speaking of the officer. I know very little about 
the points of law. It may be he was doing his simple duty. 
Most certainly I am in favor of giving protection to the offi- 
cers who are doing their best and often risking their lives 
in an endeavor to enforce the law. However, I am opposed to 
the taking of human life under any and all circumstances, and 
for any consideration. Even for the upholding of this law 
I am opposed to the taking of human life. And I submit that 
the brilliant lawyers of this Nation might find some other way 
in which to enforce this law and all other laws without the 
taking of human life. If Christian civilization could once come 
to realize that human life is sacred, that alone would diminish 
crime as nothing else can or will. 

I have said this in the interest, as I say, of the family. I 
have here a picture of the nine children, and I would like to 
have some of you look at this [indicating] and see this young 
man in uniform. I think you will agree with me, if you are 
any judge of human nature, that the picture uf the young man 
shows him to have been a fine young man, led astray for the 
time being, I agree. And yet the poor family, the sorrowing, 
suffering family, are being done an injustice by the ignomy that 
is being heaped upon them in this case. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Gentlemen, I have never indulged in these 
moot prohibition controversies in the House, and I do not intend 
to do so now, but I could not let go unchallenged one of the 
statements made by the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarpta], who is able, energetic, and fearless, 
when he stated that the last presidential election demonstrated 
that a majority of the people of the United States are opposed 
to prohibition, and to make out his case he stated that all of 
the votes received by Governor Smith were wet votes. 
(Laughter.] This is not correct. 

I come from a State that is dry, and I know in my State 
and I know in most of the Southern States, there were hundreds 
of thousands of dry Democratic voters who voted for Governor 
Smith notwithstanding he was wet. [Applause.] I was one 
of them. They voted for him on party principle, believing 
there were other vital matters involved in the election than 
prohibition, and they knew that the President of the United 
States could not change the prohibition law. They knew that 
Congress alone could do this, and they knew, further, that 
Congress was overwhelmingly dry and that the President could 
not change the prohibition law just as distinguished Repub- 
lican wets in the East were arguing to the wets that they need 
not be afraid to vote for Mr. Hoover because they said a wet 
President, Governor Smith, could not bring them liquor. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 


Governor Smith, in speaking 
in Wisconsin, said that if they wanted to change the prohibi- 
tion law, they would have to return the Democratic Party to 
power, 

Mr. CRISP. Yes; but Governor Smith was not talking ex 
cathedra, and Governor Smith had no power to carry out that 
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statement. The Democratic platform adopted in Houston, the 
supreme law of the party, was dry. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman will yield, coming from 
the driest State and the strongest Democratic State in the 
country, I will say that it voted for Governor Smith knowing 
that he could not change the law, while Wisconsin, the wettest 
State in the Northwest, voted against him. 

Mr. CRISP. As I was going to say, my friends, I took an 
active part in the campaign, made a great many speeches for 
the Democratic ticket, and in all of those speeches I stated 
I was dry, that Congress was dry, that Governor Smith could 
not change the prohibition law, and that the prohibition ques- 
tion, so far as Congress was concerned, was not a party one, 
but you might say a geographical one—that the Congressmen 
from the large cities, whether they were Republicans or Demo- 
crats, were wet, and the Congressmen from the rest of the 
country, whether Democrats or Republicans, were dry; and 
that it was a matter in the hands of Congress, and that Con- 
gress would not, in my judgment, repeal the law. 

I know of hundreds and hundreds of my own constituents 
and thousands of other Georgians who voted for Governor Smith, 
totally disagreeing with him on the prohibition question, and 
there were thousands of good Georgia Democrats who would 
not vote for Governor Smith because he was wet. I was not 
willing to permit those remarks of the gentleman from New 
York to go unchallenged in the House of Representatives. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I have served in this House now for a period of eight 
years. I have listened to the discussion of prohibition and the 
liquor question during that entire period. I have never taken 


any part in that discussion, not because I was not interested 
in the question, but because it seemed to me that most of the 
discussion was utterly futile. 

Prohibition to-day is a part of the Federal Constitution, and 


it is the duty of every citizen of this country to obey that Con- 
stitution, and the man who does not obey it—and I do not care 
in what capacity he disobeys it—is just as much of a lawbreaker 
as the thief or the scoundrel who holds up and robs a bank. 

I listened to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuarpta]. 
He talked here for better than an hour. He refused to permit 
interruptions. During that period of time he made more mis- 
statements as to the law of evidence than I have ever listened 
to during the same period of time from any man of one-half his 
ability, and I listened to a good many arguments on evidence 
during the 10 years I was on the bench. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. I just want to know if a man who 
takes a drink and violates the law is a scoundrel and a thief. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I did not say that the man who takes a 
drink violates the law or that he is a scoundrel and thief. The 
law does not say that a man who takes a drink violates the law. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Then a man who puts a flask 
in his pocket and goes from one place to another, is he as bad 
as a thief? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If he transports liquor he is worse than 
the man who goes out and steals a chicken—TI tell you that. 
{Laughter.] The man who steals a chicken may need it to keep 
himself from starving. but 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
gentleman refer to? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. But you do not need a bottle of liquor 
to keep you from dying of thirst. 

Let me now call attention to the Fleming case referred to by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarprA] and in the 
discussion of which he refused to yield. Here were two young 
men who ran by the stop lights, who refused to halt when 
hailed, who ran an automobile with a smoke-screen device in 
blinding operation. All of these things were violations of the 
law, the last one a felony, and yet the gentleman from New 
York is here contending that the liquor found in the car can 
not be used as evidence against the man who drove that auto- 
mobile. It is conceded that the police seeking to arrest the 
occupants of the speeding car knew the car and its inmates and 
had information that it carried contraband liquor. 

No respectable court has ever laid down such a rule as is here 
contended for. 


What kind of chicken does the 
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Such a rule would be in violation of one of the most funda- 
mental laws of evidence. It is elementary that evidence discov- 
ered in making an arrest for a felony committed in the presence 
of the arresting officers is in effect a declaration against interest 
and is admissible. A man can be arrested anywhere in the 
United States by any citizen when he commits a crime in his 
presence. Any one of you have as much right to arrest him as 
a policeman. In making such arrest you have the protection of 
the law, and the guilty party may not lawfully resist. 

Now, what is the essential difference, as a matter of law, 
between the case of these two young men in driving the auto- 
mobile with a smoke screen at 60 miles an hour, endangering 
everybody in the street, and the man who speeds away after 
holding up and robbing a bank? If there is any distinction 
between the two offenses, the fellow in the automobile with the 
smoke screen is the greater offender. His car becomes a deadly 
weapon. It endangers not only the occupant of the car, the 
policeman who seeks to follow him, but everybody else on the 
Street. 

During the eight years that I have listened to these discus- 
sions of the prohibition question I have never heard a syllable 
from a wet Member of this House condemning the bootlegger 
for shooting down a prohibition agent, the man appointed by 
the Government to enforce the law. 

No wet has been here to shed tears over his family. Do not 
you suppose the mother of the poor law enforcement victim 
suffers aS much from his death while in pursuit of his duty 
under the law as the mother of the man who gets killed in an 
effort to escape arrest for a violation of the law? 

I am not condoning the death of one of the occupants of the 
fleeing car in the Fleming case. The policemen may have been 
at fault; but, gentlemen, are we to say here that policemen may 
not use the necessary force to stop a deadly automobile going 
through the streets at 60 miles an hour while emitting a smoke 
screen? Gentlemen, I say that the police of this city are justi- 
fied in going to the last extremity to put a stop to this danger- 
ous practice. If drivers of smoke-screen cars are given to 
understand that under no circumstances are their cars to be 
fired upon, innocent victims are bound to be the price paid. 

Only last night between here and Baltimore a young man 
driving a pilot car for bootleggers sideswiped the car of a man 
who was in lawful pursuit of his business upon the public 
highway. As a result of the accident one more innocent victim 
went to his death. The fellow responsible for the accident 
made his getaway and has not yet been apprehended. 

To me it seems reprehensible for the wets to get up here and 
give encouragement to lawlessness throughout the entire United 
States. I venture to say that there have been more prohibition 
agents shot or killed than would have been the case had boot- 
leggers not been given encouragement in this body. It is high 
time that we as loyal citizens, as law-abiding citizens, quit 
giving encouragement to men who are violating the law and 
the Constitution of this land. 

I concede that the wets have the right to agitate for the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment. I do not care how much 
they agitate that question, but I do object to the position which 
is taken here by some in defendin those who are constantly 
violating the law and who seem to glory in the fate of those 
who get killed in an effort to enforce the law. [Applause.] 

It was said that the liquor seized in the smoke-screen car can 
not be used as evidence against the surviving occupant. The 
gentleman will find that it can be used when the case is tried 
if the district attorney knows his business. 

Whether evidence is admissible in any case depends largely 
upon the information or indictment; it often depends upon the 
laying of the necessary foundation. Oftentimes the proper 
foundation is not laid and therefore the court of first instance, 
or the appellate court, is compelled to exclude the evidence. If 
the necessary foundation had been laid there is no question but 
that the two bottles of beer to which the gentleman from New 
York referred would have been admissible. I have not read the 
case referred to, but I venture to say it was a case where sone 
one responsible for preparing the case for the Government failed 
to make available evidence which would have been admissible 
but for the failure on the part of the prosecution to lay the 
proper foundation for its introduction. [Applause.] 

Mr. HALSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a statement not occupying more than two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALSEY. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the board of 
regents of one of the greatest teachers’ colleges in the United 
States, the Central Missouri State Teachers’ College, I rise to 
express my emphatic condemnation of the sweeping statement 
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in regard to the habits of drinking amoug young people and 
college students made by the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaAGuarpra]. [Applause.] 
MUSCLE SHOALS 
Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein 


a short editorial from the Jackson Sun of April 26. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
Is there objection? 


a short editorial from a Jackson newspaper. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. This is the ablest and most 
illuminating article I have seen on this very vital subject and 
should be carefully read by every Member of the Congress as 
well as by the public generally. 

The editorial is as follows: 

OUR BEST BET FOR CHEAP HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

When, in 1919, the United States Government had completed the 
nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals and work was in full swing on the 
Wilson Dam, we folks here in Jackson considered ourselves fortunate 
that this great enterprise was to be established in our region. It gave 
promise of cheaper fertilizers and greater prosperity for agriculture 
and we who live so close to the source of these cheaper fertilizers felt 
that we would be particularly benefited through the prosperity of our 
farmers, 

When the dam was completed, with an initial installation of 260,000 
horsepower, and room was left in the power house for enough machinery 
to bring the ultimate capacity up to 600,000 horsepower, we were much 
gratified. We felt sure that with this enormous amount of power avail- 
able, industries would be attracted to our region and we in Jackson 
would get our share. 

That was several years ago, To-day the hopes which we thought so 
well-founded have resulted in nothing but disappointment and dis- 
illusionment. In spite of the fact that this same process of nitrogen 
fixation has been doubled and redoubled three times at Niagara Falls 
within the past six years, and now represents a capacity for producing 
practically as much nitrogen as our entire country imports each year 
for agricultural purposes from Chile, nevertheless the Muscle Shoals 
plants remain idle. 

The power situation is but little better. Under the lease to the Ala- 
bama Power Co., the Muscle Shoals power is being used as if it were a 
stand-by steam-power plant, merely furnishing an auxiliary source of 
supply of electrical power to supplement the plants of the Alabama 
Power Co. 

The result of this arrangement—probably the best one that can be 
made under the circumstances—is that 88 per cent of the water power 
at Muscle Shoals last year went to waste. The water was permitted to 
flow idly over the dam—for last year was a wet year and in a wet year 
the Alabama Power Co. has plenty of water power to meet their require- 
ments and does not need Muscle Shoals to supplement their supply of 
water power. This year is another wet year and the losses of last year 
are being duplicated once more, for the returns to the Government de- 
pend upon the weather. 

Bad as it is, this loss of $3,000,000 a year to the Federal Government 
through the failure of Congress to enact legislation that will dispose 
of these properties in such a way as to preserve their. value to agricul- 
ture and industry is not the worst of the story. 

Four or five years ago a committee of Congress decided that other 
dams in the Tennessee River might affect the power supply at Muscle 
Shoals and therefore might limit the ability of Congress to dispose of 
the property advantageously. Thereupon, the committee decided that 
the Federal Power Commission ought not to grant any permits for power 
dams in the Tennessee River and its tributaries until Congress should 
have decided what the future of the Muscle Shoals development is 
to be. 

When this ruling was made public there was a feeling in west 
Tennessee of regret that the water-power resources of our State should 
be thus hampered in their development. We were sorry for east Ten- 
nessee, but it did not come home to us that this situation affected the 
industrial development of west Tennessee in any direct and immediate 
way. 

This paper has recently been taking occasion to make some inquiries 
with respect to this situation. The results are a little short of astun- 
ishing. West Tennessee has many resources, but we had never num- 
bered water power in great amount as one of them; in fact, we had 
believed that our principal source of cheap power for the future was 
the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. This, however, we find not to be 
the case. 

For the last six or seven years it is well known that the United 
States engineers have been engaged in a systematic survey and study 
of the water-power resources of the Tennessee. River and tributaries. 
While their final report has not been published as yet, a progress 
report has been issued which shows that it is feasible to develop more 
than 500,000 horsepower at each of two sites on the Tennessee River in 
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west Tennessee and vicinity: One at Pickwick Landing, about 55 miles 
from Jackson; the other at Aurora Landing, just across the Kentucky 
line, about 85 miles from Jackson. LTither one of these dam sites has a 
potential power capacity approximately equal to the entire power devel- 
opment on the American side of Niagara Falls. 

Both of these dam sites have been applied for under the Federal 
water power act, but both of them are affected by the Muscle Shoals 
situation. 

Away up in the Clinch River, about 25 miles northwest of Knoxville, 
is the site of the so-called Cove Creek storage dam, which bas been sur- 
veyed and studied by the United States engineers and which could be 
built immediately if Congress would say the word, 

This Cove Creek dam will double the continuous water power that 
will be available at Muscle Shoals and has about the same effect on 
the continuous power at the Pickwick Landing and Aurora Landing 
dam sites. Without Cove Creek dam, the finding of a market for 
enough power for the Aurora dam to justify its construction is sald to 
be a difficult matter, for the only prospective customers for any such 
amount of power are electrochemical industries which can pay only the 
lowest of prices for their power supply—prices that approximate those 
at Niagara Falls. With the Cove Creek dam assured, the ability of 
Aurora dam project to furnish this class of power is no longer a matter 
of doubt, and we are informed that this project could proceed promptly 
if the Cove Creek dam were under way. 

There is another angle to this question, also, for these dams are to 
be designed so as to provide for assisting in the control of floods. This 
is done by providing what is called a “surcharge,” or variable pool, on 
top of the reservoirs that will be created back of each of these dams. 
The Pickwick Landing Dam, backing up a pool, as it does, to the Wilson 
Dam at Muscle Shoals, can not be designed for a surcharge of maxi- 
mum depth until some arrangement can be made with those who are to 
operate the Muscle Shoals Dam. But who are these operators to be? 
Nobody knows, and nobody can know until Congress decides. 

In spite of all that has been said against the Muscle Shoals project 
by special interests the fact remains uncontroverted that this enter- 
prise properly operated under conditions of reasonable efficiency can 
be of immense value to agriculture, This fact was clearly established 
in December of 1925 when the report of a commission appointed by 
President Coolidge, known as the Muscle Shoals inquiry, was made 
public. This report showed that the average grade of mixed fertilizer 
used in the principal fertilizing-using States, of which there are 23, 
costs the farmers, delivered at their railroad station, $36.78 per ton, 
and that this same grade of fertilizer in concentrated form could be 
delivered from Muscle Shoals to the farmer’s railroad station at an aver- 
age cost of $20.74 per ton, a saving of 43 per cent. 

That was three years ago. Fertilizers remain one of the farmers’ 
chief expenses in the territory east of the Mississippi River and in large 
areas to the west of it. Certainly, the inclusion of the Muscle Shoals 
legislation in the program of the present session of Congress is justifi- 
able as one promising means of helping our farmers to reduce their cost 
of production. 

And yet there has not been a word on the subject, either from the 
President or from any of the congressional leaders since the session 
started. How long is this situation to continue? How long must we 
sit idly by and see a great wave of industrial development and pros- 
perity sweep through the Carolinas and on down into Georgia and 
Alabama on one side and from St. Louis through Arkansas and Okla- 
homa into Texas on the other side, and yet, we, in Tennessee remain 
helplessly tied up-—-simply because Congress can not decide what to do 
with Muscle Shoals? For 10 years there has been nothing but talk and 
controversy. If our Members of Congress from Tennessee would coop- 
erate with those from our sister States and demand that this session 
of Congress, called for the purpose of aiding the farmer, shall not 
adjourn until this important question is settled, their effort, if success- 
ful, will not only bring a widespread benefit to struggling farmers 
throughout the South and East and Middle West but they will give our 
own State a chance, with its water power resources released, to partici- 
pate as it should in the industrial progress and prosperity that other 
sections of the South are now enjoying. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to provide funds for the eradi- 
eation, control, and prevention of the spread of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o’clock and 
34 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore 
made, the House adjourned until Friday, May 8, 1929, at 12 
o’clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Mattituck Harbor, N. Y. (H. Doe. No. 8) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations, 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
East River, N. Y., from English Place, Long Island City, to 
Pierce Avenue, with a view to securing a clear channel with 
depth of 20 feet 200 feet channelward of the Brooklyn shore; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting report and recommendation of the Congress con- 
cerning the claim of the Federation Bank & Trust Co., of New 
York, N. Y., against the United States (H. Doe. No. 9); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting report and recommendation to the Congress con- 
cerning the claim of the Beaver Valley Milling Co. against the 
United States (H. Doc, No, 10); to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Hendricks Harbor, Me.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESQLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 6. A bill to 
amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the act en- 
titled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 
of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 3). Referred te Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York: Committee on Agriculture. H.R. 
7. A bill to amend sections 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 25, 29, and 30 
of the United States warehouse act, approved August 11, 1916, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 4). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 2152. A 
bill to promote the agriculture of the United States by expand- 
ing in the foreign field the service now rendered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in acquiring and diffusing 
useful information regarding agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 5). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H.R. 730. A bill 
to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An act for preventing 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 6). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 2359) authorizing police 
officers of the District of Columbia, and other law officers 
thereof, to use such force as is necessary and at hand to bring 
to a stop any automobile employing a smoke screen or using 
any poisonous gas, drag, trap, or fouling device within the 
District of Columbia, and in so doing if the life of the person 
operating said automobile or any occupant thereof be taken such 
taking of life is declared to be justifiable homicide; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 2360) to provide for the pay- 
ment of compensation to widows of World War veterans in 
certain cases; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 2361) to declare the 11th day 
of November, celebrated and known as Armistice Day, a legal 
public holiday ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2362) to establish an aviation flag of the 
United States of America ; (o the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2363) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to widows and tormer widows of certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2364) giving additional clerk hire to Mem- 
bers representing districts having a population of 500,000 or 
more persons; to the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2365) giving additional copies of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to Members representing districts having a 
population of 500,000 or more persons; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2366) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey a certain portion of the military reservation at Fort Mc- 
Arthur, Calif., to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., for street pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2367) to provide Fort McArthur, Calif., 
with 11 additional railroad heavy artillery guns; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2368) authorizing the erection of a sanitary 
fireproof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers at Santa Monica, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2369) granting an increase of pension to 
widows of certain soldiers who served in the Indian wars from 
1817 to 1898, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2370) fixing the number of district judges 
for the southern district of California, and providing for their 
appointment ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2371) providing a nautical school at the 
port of Los Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2372) for the establishment of a Pacific 
coast national highway system; authorizing examination, sur- 
vey, and reports to the War Department, as a preliminary to the 
improvement, construction, and preservation of a system of 
motor-truck highways to meet the transport requirements of 
heavy commerce in tinre of peace and of heavy ordnance in time 
of war and to serve as post reads with proper and sufficient 
laterals, in the States of California, Oregon, and Washington; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2373) for constitutional reapportionment of 
Representatives in Congress and providing for 435 Representa- 
tives under the census of 1930 and 240 Representatives under 
the census of 1940 and each decennial census thereafter; to the 
Committee on the Census. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2374) to add certain lands to the Sequoia 
National Park, Calif.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2375) to amend paragraph 10 of section 
202 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2376) to amend section 200 of the World 
War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2377) authorizing the erection of a sanitary 
fireproof dormitory and infirmary, to be used for the housing, 
maintenance, and treatment of disabled women veterans only; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2378) to amend section 200 of the World 
War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2379) to amend paragraph 6 of section 202 
of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2380) to authorize the erection of a Veter- 
ans’ Bureau hospital in the State of California, and to authorize 
the appropriation therefor of $2,000,000; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2381) providing for the purchase of a suit- 
able site and the erection of a public building at Los Angeles, 
Calif. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2382) providing for the purchase of a suit- 
able site and the erection of a public building at Hollywood, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2383) providing for the purchase of a 
suitable site and the erection of a public building at Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2384) providing for the purchase of a 
suitable site and the erection of a public building at Santa 
Monica, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2385) providing for the purchase of a 
suitable site and the erection of a public building at Inglewood, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2386) providing for the purchase of a 
suitable site and the erection of a public building at Sawtelle, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2387) providing for the purchase of a 
suitable site and the erection of a public building at Culver 
City, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 2388) for the correction of the naval 
records of officers and sailors who served on the Harvard and 
the Yale during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSS: A bill (H. R. 2389) making an appropriation 
to the Bureau of Standards for an investigation of the industrial 
utilization of waste products from the land; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 2390) authorizing the con- 
struction of a recreation hall at Hospital No. 88, Memphis, 
Tenn. ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H, R. 2391) to amend the act 
of July 3, 1926, granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican 
Wars, and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and to widows of soldiers of the War of 1812, and 
Army nurses, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 2392) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Star City, Lincoln 
County, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2893) for the purehase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Monticello, Drew County, Ark. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2394) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Benton, Saline County, Ark.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2395) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Sheridan, Grant County, Ark.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2396) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Rison, Cleveland County, Ark. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOUSER. A bill (H. R. 2897) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Galion, Crawford 
County, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2398) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Upper Sandusky, Wyandot 
County, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 2399) to amend the act of 
August 11, 1916, known as the United States cotton futures act, 
as amended, by investing transactions in cotton for future deliv- 
ery with a public interest; providing a commission to supervise 
cotton-futures exchanges; defining and prohibiting manipula- 
tions and squeezes; and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 2400) to control the posses- 
sion, sale, transfer, and use of pistols and other dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia, to provide penalties, to pre- 
scribe rules of evidence, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 2401) to amend an act entitled 
“An act creating the United States Court for China and pre- 
scribing the jurisdiction thereof” (Public, No. 403, 59th Cong.), 
and an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the Dip- 
lomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921” (Public, No. 238, 66th Cong.) ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2402) providing for a reclassification of 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers in the Postal and Railway 
Mail Services of the United States in three grades, with in- 
crease in salary; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2403) to assure to persons within the juris- 
diction of every State the equal protection of the laws, and to 
punish the crime of lynching; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2404) to permit the admission, as nonquota 
immigrants, of certain alien wives and children of United States 
citizens; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2405) to appropriate funds for the con- 
struction of a flood-relief vessel; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2406) to increase the salaries of the Solici- 
tor General, assistant to the Attorney General, and the Assist- 
ant Attorneys General; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2407) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2408) to punish the unlawful transmission 
in interstate commerce or through the mails of gambling ma- 
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chines and fraudulent devices, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2409) for the admission as nonquota im- 
migrants of certain alien veterans of the World War and their 
wives and children; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 2410) confer- 
ring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims for adjusting the rights 
of the Otoe and Missouria Tribes of Indians for compensation on 
a basis of guardian and ward, and conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to adjust the claims between the Otoe and 
Missouria Tribes of Indians and the Omaha Indians to certain 
moneys received by the Omaha Indians; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. FREAR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 62) authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to investigate domestic sugar 
industries; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 63) to pro- 
vide for the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 64) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States providing 
for national representation for the people of the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 65) to establish 
a commission to be known as a commission on a national mu- 
seum of engineering and industry; to the Committee on the 
Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 2411) granting a pension to 
Charlotte Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 2412) granting a pen- 
sion to Radford Fain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 2413) granting an increase 
of pension to John Teraz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 2414) authorizing the 
President of the United States to appoint Arthur A. Klein to 
the position and rank of second lieutenant in the United States 
Army and immediately retire him with the rank and pay held 
by him at the time of his discharge; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2415) 
granting a pension to Louis Klein; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 2416) for the payment to cer- 
tain citizens of damages because of loss by fire of their property in 
the general mess building of the Pacific Branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers when said building was 
destroyed by fire on March 24, 1927; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2417) grant- 
ing a pension to F. Mary Berkley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, A bill (H. R. 2418) granting a pension to Mary J. B. 
Newman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 2419) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha P. Leinbach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DREWRY: A bill (H. R. 2420) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank Gallion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2421) granting a pension to James A. 
Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 2422) for the relief of Hugene 
J. Spencer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2423) for the relief of J. Hall Paxton; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2424) for the relief of Lang Gee; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2425) for the relief of John H. Rhine- 
lander; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2426) for the relief of John K. Davis; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2427) for the relief of the Reliance 
Realty & Investment Co., a corporation, owners of the Repub- 
lie Building, at the southwest corner of Seventh and Oliver 
Streets, city of St. Louis, State of Missouri; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2428) granting permission to Felix 
Cordova Davila, Resident Commissioner to the United States 
from Porto Rico, to accept the decoration of caballero comen- 
dador and insignia of the Royal Order of Isabel La Catolica, 
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tendered him by the Kingdom of Spain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 2429) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. Bush; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ESTEP: A bill (H. R. 2480) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine O’Riley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 2481) for the 
relief of Mathew Ball; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 2432) for the 
relief of J. A. Lemire; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 24383) to pay certain claims, 
heretofore reported to Congress by the Secretary of War, 
arising from the explosions and fire at the plant of the T. A. 
Gillespie Loading Co. at Morgan, N. J., October 4 and 5, 1918; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (Hl. R. 2484) for the relief of Frank R. Scott; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 2435) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
slons, 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 2436) for the relief of BE. B. 
McHenry, receiver of the Bank of West Tennessee; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2437) for the relief of Thomas J. Hunt, 
surviving partner of Mosby & Hunt; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2488) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Samuel Mosby, surviving partner of Mosby & Hunt; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2439) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tive of the Bank of West Tennessee; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 2440) granting a pension 
to Ella True; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2441) for the relief of Rhetta H. Guild; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 2442) granting 
a pension to Florence Dorser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 2443) to authorize the ap 
pointment of Master Sergt. Joseph Hugene Kramer as a warrant 
officer, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HALSBY: A bill (H. R. 2444) granting a pension to 
Edith Feagan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2445) granting a pension to Linnie C. Mark- 
ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 2446) granting a pension to Net- 
tie Renner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2447) granting a pension to Ruth McNeil; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2448) granting a pension to Marie Teresa 
Arnold; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 2449) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Geiger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2450) granting a pension to Katherine 
Farris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2451) granting a pension to Ona Foster; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2452) granting an increase of pension to 
Delilah Eisaman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2453) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Dirrim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2454) for the relief of Agatha E. Diek; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2455) for the relief of Lewis Deems; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2456) granting an increase of pension to 
Lusina Clouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2457) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Byrum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2458) for the relief of Darold Brundige; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2459) granting an increase of pension to 
Addie B. Arver ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2460) granting a pension to Etta Burdsall; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2461) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth C. Hess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 2462) granting a pension to 
Clara Bell Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 2463) for the 
relief of Mrs. R. S. Russell; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 2464) for the relief of Paul A. 
Hodapp; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2465) for the relief of Earl D. Barkly; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2466) for the relief of William L. Bruhn; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 2467) granting a pension to 
Christine Schmale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 2468) granting a pension 
to George B. Bridges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 2469) for the relief of Walter 
E. Switzer; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2470) for the relief of George O. Pratt; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 2471) granting a pension to 
Carrie M. Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2472) granting an increase of pension to 
Philomena Rhody; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 2473) granting an increase 
of pension to Susanna Becker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2474) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza C. Fraley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2475) granting an increase of pension to 
Cordelia Snively; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2476) granting an increase of pension to 
Geraldine Wheatley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2477) granting a pension to Jennie Hitch- 
cock ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2478) granting a pension to Esther E. 
Boardman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2479) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Hannah; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2480) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Schaper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2481) granting a pension to Hugh Creach; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2482) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Hodge; to the Commitiee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2483) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2484) granting a pension to George W. 
Phillip; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2485) granting a pension to Nancy Ellen 
Thomas ; to- the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2486) granting a pension to Martha A, 
Willis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2487) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Kitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 2488) grant- 
ing a pension to Benjamin B. Redman; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. O°CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 2489 grant- 
ing a pension to John M. Leslie (or Lessley) ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2490) granting a pension to J. R. Westfall; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 2491) granting a pension to 
Ann Maria Metealf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2492) granting a pension to Mary Edding; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 2493), granting a pen- 
sion to Ellen Boman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 2494) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel McIntosh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2495) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Middleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2496) granting an increase of pension 
Annie E. Mynard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2497) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2498) granting an increase of pension 
Florence A. Prince; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2499) granting an increase of pension 
Jennie Rust; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2500) granting an increase of pension 
Alice Simons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2501) granting an increase of pension 
Mary A. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2502) granting an increase of pension 
Florence Eva Clisbee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2503) granting an increase of pension 
Sara J. Sprague; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2504) for the relief of Joel Townsend; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2505) for the relief of William Parish; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2506) granting a pension to Mary H. 
DeWaine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2507) granting a pension to John Gillis; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2508) granting a pension to Adalida Austin ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2509) granting an increase of pension to 
Urania King: to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 2510) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. McCartney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 2511) granting an increase 
of pension to Isabella D, Carder; to the Committee on Invalid 
.Pensions, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 2512) granting a pension to 
Maggie C. Bloom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2513) granting an increase of pension to 
Anah R. Klugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 2514) granting a pension to 
Ella Halfin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2515) granting a pension to Tebby May 
Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2516) granting an increase of pension to 
Fanny A. McKenzie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2517) granting an inerease of pension to 
Margaret Ort; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2518) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Orris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2519) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta Traver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2520) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah A. McKenzie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2521) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Taylor: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2522) granting a pension to Harriet B, A. 
Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2523) granting a pension to Josephine 
Weimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2524) granting a pension to Bdith M. 
Haller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2525) for the relief of Jennie Bruce Galla- 
han; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


to 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

282. Petition of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union No. 151, memorializing Congress of the 
United States for a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax 
on earned inconres; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

283. By Mr. BAIRD: Memorial of 8. A. Murphy, chairman of 
farmer’s committee of North Milton Township, Wood County, 
Ohio, requesting equal protection for farm products as that 
enjoyed by manufactured articles, and submitting a list of pro- 
posed tariff increases; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

284. Also, Memorial of Gen. George A. Garretson Camp, No. 4, 

United Spanish War Veterans, Cleveland, Ohio, favoring exten- 
sion of the age limits under civil service for former members of 
the Military and Naval Bstablishments; to the Commrittee on 
the Civil Service. 
Also, memorial of Daughters of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, 1861-1865, urging pension legislation for Civil War 
veterans and their widows at the extra session of the Seventy- 
first Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

286. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the Foreign Service Camp, 
No. 87, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of New York, 
approving the passage of the Knutson bill (H. R. 14676) ; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

287. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Hudson, N. Y., requesting a reasonable tariff on imported brick, 
not less than the difference between the foreign and American 
labor costs, to the end that an important State and local indus- 
try may prosper and contribute to the welfare of our State and 
comurunity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

288. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of Los Angeles County Council, 
Department of California, United Spanish War Veterans, urg- 
ing passage of legislation to place immigration from Mexico into 
the United States on a strict quota basis, the same as European 
nations; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

259. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Massachusetts, urging the repeal of the national-origing pro- 
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vision of the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

290. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Mabel A. Snow, of 
Hamilton, Ohio, for drastic investigation by Congress of admin- 
istration of joint stock land banks by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

291. Also, petition of Eugene H. Hughes, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
for congressional action, investigation, and protection of bond- 
holders of Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank from losses 
caused by the negligence of Farm Loan Board; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

292, Also, petition of Mary E. Wakefield and others, of Harri- 
son, Ohio, for drastic investigation by Congress of administra- 
tion of joint stock land banks by the Federal Farm Loan Board ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

293. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of United States 
Sugar Association in regard to tariff on Cuban sugar; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

294, Also, petition of the Reno Relief Corps, No. 25, El Reno, 
Okla., urging enactment of legislation to give to Civil War 
widows $50 per month, irrespective of date of marriage; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

295, Also, petition of the national legislative committee of 
the Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, urging enact- 
ment of pension legislation for the benefit of Civil War veterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invald Pensions, 

296. Also, petition of Clarence L. Bahr, attorney at law, 
Washington, D. C., protesting against tariff on lumber; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

207. Also, statement of W. Green, president the American 
Federation of Labor, in regard to tariff on sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

298. Also, petition of the National Council of State Legisla- 
tures, protesting against the joint Federal estate tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

299. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Medical Society of the 
County of Kings, Brooklyn, N. Y., renewing and reiterating its 
objection to the principles of the maternity act and favoring 
termination thereof on June 30, 1929; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

300. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y., opposing the Garber bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

301. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of the Welfare Club of 
Superior, Wis., which favors the passage of the Newton ma- 
ternity bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

302. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition of Fred Paulsen 
and other sugar-beet producers of Manly, Iowa, regarding sugar- 
beet industry and need of increased tariff on sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

303. Also, petition from the Franklin County Farm Bureau 
Board, of Hampton, Franklin County, Iowa, of 21 members, 
and signed by H. F. Lubkeman, president of the board, and 
Terry Grice, secretary of the board, urging the protection of the 
United States sugar industry by adequate tariff, and also urg- 
ing the raising of tariff on molasses used in manufacturing in- 
dustrial alcohol, which would be replaced by corn, and on all 
vegetable oils competing with butter and animal fats; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

304. Petition of the Butchers’ Union, Local 115, of San Fran- 
cisco, memorializing Congress for a reduction of 50 per cent 
in the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

305. Petition of the Sausage Makers’ Union, Local 203, of 
San Francisco, memorializing Congress for a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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Tuurspay, May 2, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 29, 1929) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from the House of Kepresentatives. 


The Senate will receive a message 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the con- 
curreuce of the Senate: 
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H. R. 2158. An act making an appropriation for defraying 
the expenses of the United States Marine Band in attending 
the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Charlotte, N. C., 
June 4 to June 7, inelusive, 1929; and 

H. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to amend the appropriation 
“ Organizing the Naval Reserve, 1930.” 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Gould 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Harris 
Brookhart Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Burton Hatfield 
Capper Hawes Pittman 
Caraway Hayden Ransdell 
Connally Hebert Reed 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ark, 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Cutting Johnson Sackett 
Deneen Jones Schall 
Dill Kean Sheppard 
Edge Keyes Shortridge 
Fess King Simmons 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr, Suiesrmap] is still ill in 
the hospital and unable to be present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-five Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION—VOTE ON SENATOR HEFLIN’S RESOLUTION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, on yesterday, when the vote 
came on the resolution offered by the Senator from Alabama 
{[Mr. Hertrn], I should have stated that I had a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. That 
general pair has only existed during the present session of 
Congress; I have never had a general pair heretofore, and 
I neglected to make the statement. I should have stated that 
I had a general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia 
{[Mr. Grass], but I understood had he been present he would 
have voted as I intended to vote, and therefore I was permitted 
to vote and would allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, does the Senator from Con- 
necticut know how the Senator from Virginia would have 
voted ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have just stated the fact. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That he would have voted “ nay”? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I stated that he would have voted as I 
intended to vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the Senator intended to vote “nay.” 
Let the Recorp so show. 


UNITED STATES MARINE BAND AT CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, a message has just come 
from the House, bringing a bill which they have passed identi- 
cal with a bill that passed the Senate a few days ago, appro- 
priating money to pay the expenses of the United States Marine 
Band in attending the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be 
held at Charlotte, N. C., next month. As indicated at the time 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], one Member of the 
House of Representatives objected to the Senate bill because 
he maintained that it should have originated in the House and 
not in the Senate. All the House leaders favored the passage 
of the Senate bill, but the one Member prevented its passage. 
An identical bill was then introduced in the House, just as 
it passed the Senate, and that bill passed the House unani- 
mously. I ask unanimous consent that the House bill be laid 
before the Senate and put on its passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a bill from the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The bill (H. R. 2158) making an appropriation for defraying 
the expenses of the United States Marine Band in attending 
the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Charlotte, 
N. C., June 4 to June 7, inclusive, 1929, was read the first 
time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,500, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to become available imme- 
diately, for defraying the expenses of the United States Marine Band 
in attending the Thirty-ninth Annual Reunion of the Confederate Vet- 
erans to be held at Charlotte, N. C., June 4 to June 7, inclusive, 1929, 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Thornas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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pursuant to the authorization contained in the act of Congress entitled 
“An act authorizing the attendance of the Marine Band at the Confed- 
erate Veterans’ reunion to be held at Charlotte, N. C.,” approved 
February 5, 1929. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

By unanimous consent, the bill was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res, 61) to amend the appropria- 
tion “ Organizing the Naval Reserve, 1980,” was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Methodist Episcopal Ministers’ Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., indorsing the so-called Robsion bill, to create a 
Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. COPELAND presented the petition of Joseph Oarey, 
president of the Anti-National Origins Clause League of Michi- 
gan, and other officers of that league, praying for the repeal of 
the national-origins provision of the existing immigration act, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of Jamestown and vicinity, in the State of New York, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the national-origins provision of the exist- 
ing immigration act, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented petitions numereusly signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of New York, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting pensions of $50 per month to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a letter from students of the American his- 
tory class of the Fredonia High School, Fredonia, N. Y., which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FREDONIA PusLic SCHOOLS, 
Fredonia, N. Y., April 12, 1929, 


Is there objection to the present 


Senator Royat S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: In studying American history our class was both pleased 
and proud to note the great progress our Government has made, espe- 
cially in recent years. 

However, we have been surprised to find one practice in the Senate 
which tends to destroy the democracy for which our land is famous; this 
is “ filibustering.” We are alarmed to note that by this method a small 
minority is able to block a popular bill that otherwise might have been 
passed. 

We wish to assure you that you have our support in any action you 
may be able to take to stop this detrimental practice, and we trust that 
you will use your valuable influence to at least check it, if not abolish 
it entirely. 

Most sincerely, 
THE STUDENTS OF THE AMBRICAN HISTORY CLASS 
or FREDONIA Hien ScHoon. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented a petition of 25 members of 
Bethel Baptist Church, of San Diego, Calif., praying for the 
repeal of the national-origins provision of the immigration act, 
and for the retention of quotas based on 2 per cent of the 
1890 census, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented a memorial of 35 citizens of Taft, Calif., 
remonstrating against the repeal of the national-origins clause 
of the existing immigration act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented resolutions of Engelbrekt Lodge, 
No. 8, of Meriden; Vasastjernan Lodge, No. 150, of Branford; 
Linné Lodge, No. 14, of Middletown; and Three Crown Lodge, 
No. 38, of Stamford, all of the Vasa Order of America, in the 
State of Connecticut, favoring the repeal of the national-origins 
provision of the existing immigration law, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions numerously 
signed by citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting pensions of $50 per month to 
Spanish-American War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions and papers in the nature of peti- 
tions from members of the Boston Central Labor Union, of Bos- 
ton; the American Legion, of Winchendon; the Catholic Daugh- 
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ters of America, of Cambridge; the American Legion, of 
Waltham; the American Legion, of Peabody; the American 
Legion, of Dorchester; the Knights and Ladies of St. Senan, of 
North Cambridge; the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Division 6, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Framingham; Bunker Hill Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, of Mattapan; Quincy 
Veterans’ Council, of Quincy; Cecil W. Fogg Pest, No. 73, the 
American Legion, of Hyde Park; Cumann Bhreandain, St. Bren- 
dan Society, of Boston; National League of Greek Voters, of 
Boston ; the Swedish Charitable Society, of Boston; the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Lawrence; First Swedish Evangelical 
Lutheran Chureh, of Brockton; St. Paul Swedish Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Quincy ; Epworth Swedish Methodist Epis- 
eopal Chureh, of Worcester; Swedish Congregational Church, 
of Fitchburg; Swedish Congregational Church, of Orange; Scan- 
dinavian Evangelical Church, of Lynn; Svea, Swedish news- 
paper, of Worcester; the Boston Jewish-American Weekly, of 
Boston; Ragnar Lodge, No. 10, Vasa Order of America, of 
Worcester ; and Nornan Lodge, Vasa Order of America, of Lowell, 
all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the repeal of the 
Dational-origins provision of the existing immigration law, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

sills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 915) to incorporate the American National Insti- 
tute (Prix de Paris) at Paris, France; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

A bill (S. 916) for the relief of Jason David Byers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 917) for the relief of Margaret Diederich; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 918) to provide for a preliminary examination and 
survey of Grand Haven Harbor, Ottawa County, Mich.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (8S. 919) granting a pension to Jennie Polk; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 920) granting a pension to Elizabeth BE. Morris 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 921) granting an increase of pension to Rachel 
Ewing (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (8S. 922) for the relief of John E. Hewitt; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 923) granting conrpensation to A. L. Anderson; 

A bill (S. 924) authorizing the payment of war-risk insurance 
to Laura E. De Armoun; ; 

A bill (S. 925) granting compensation to John Spiropoulos; 
and 

A bill (S. 926) to amend section 800 of the World War Vet- 
erants’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 927) for the relief of Walter E. Price; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 928) to create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor a division of safety ; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 929) for the relief of Emma Page (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MoMASTER: 

A bill (S. 930) to pay judgment rendered by the United States 
Court of Claims to Yankton Sioux Tribe of Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 931) to make certain money in the Treasury avail- 
able for the purchase of land for target ranges or camp sites in 
the State of South Dakota; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 932) granting a pension to Frank C. Goings; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 935) to deny second-class mailing privileges to 
newspapers under common ownership; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

3y Mr. SMOOT: 

A jvint resolution (S. J. Res. 27) to provide for appropriate 
military records for persons who, pursuant to orders, reported 
for military duty but whose induction or commission into the 
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service was not, through no fault of their own, formally con- 
pleted on or prior to November 11, 1918, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 28) providing that it shall be 
unlawful, unless otherwise provided by . »ngress or by procla- 
mation of the President, to export arms, munitions, implements, 
or other articles for use in war to any country violating the 
provisions of the multilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war, and declaring it to be the policy of the United States that 
the nationals of the United States should not be protected by 
their Government in giving aid and comfort to a nation which 
has committed a breach of said treaty; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 29) to extend the provisions of 
sections 19 and 20 of the rivers and harbors act approved March 
3, 1899, to the navigable waters of the Virgin Islands (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 


PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF “INDIAN AFFAIRS: LAWS AND 
TREATIES, VOLUME 4” 


Mr. FRAZIDR submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 11), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 1,000 additional copies of Senate Document No, 
53, Seventieth Congress, first session, entitled “ Laws and Treaties Re- 
lating to Indian Affairs, Volume 4,” 300 copies of which shall be for 
the use of the Senate, 600 copies for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, 50 copies for the use of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and 50 copies for the House Committee on Indian Affairs, 


DETAIL OF NAVAL MEDICAL OFFICER TO SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. COPELAND submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
51), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby requested to de- 
tail a medical officer of the Navy to be in attendance at the Senate 
Chamber during the sessions of the Senate, 


SPEECH OF JAMES LEONARD HIGHSAW, JR. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a short but splendid speech on the Con- 
stitution by a young friend of mine from my home city of 
Memphis. 

There being no objection, the speech of James Leonard High- 
saw, jr., representing the Memphis Technical High School and 
287 other high schools, delivered at the sixth national and fourth 
international oratorical contest held at Harrisburg, Pa., April! 27, 
1929, was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THD CONSTITUTION : A GUARANTY OF THE LIBERTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The guaranty of individual liberty through the Constitution of the 
United States marks one of the great contributions of America to the 
science of government. Previous to the establishment of the American 
Republic, States were regarded as sovereigns and could grant to in- 
dividuals or classes out of their. plenary power certain privileges or 
exemptions which were called liberties. The liberties which the barons 
wrung from King John at Runnymede were exemptions from the power 
of government. Our fathers believed that each individual as a respon- 
sible moral being had certain inalienable rights which neither the 
state nor the people could rightfully take from him. Thus the Ameri- 
can Constitution is the bedrock on which the individual citizen may 
stand, and before all the powers of government demand and enforce 
his constitutional rights. No American citizen can sum up the debt 
he owes to the Constitution for having established forever these funda- 
mental rights of man. 

The American Constitution makes the citizen absolutely safe and 
secure in life and property, neither can be taken from him without due 
process of law. The right to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, to speak and write what he pleases so long as he 
does not trespass upon the rights of others; to be tried by a jury of 
his peers if accused of violating the law, to assemble with his fellow 
citizens to petition his government for a rectress of grievances and to 
bear arms to protect himself, hig family, and his home is forever estab- 
lished in this American charter of liberty. 

This was not always so. We look back with horror and pity to those 
dark and troubled periods in human history when man had no guar- 
anteed rights. As an unborn forest sleeps unconsciously in an acorn 
cup, so ali the creations and all the potentialities of civilization lay 
infolded in the guaranty of personal liberty and the supremacy of the 
law secured to the individual through the Constitution of the United 
States. This idea of the supremacy of the individual is the one dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the American Constitution, The individual 
within his rights is supreme against courts of law, State and lederal 
executives, State and Federal legislatures, These rights possessed by 
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the American citizen by virtue of his dignity as a human soul can not 
be rightfully taken from him without amending the Constitution or 
failing to enforce its provisions. 

The American citizen is monarch of all he surveys in his home; he 
can face hostile majorities, prejudiced courts, partisan legislative as- 
semblies, and defy them all when he stands within his rights, guaranteed 
to him by the Constitution of the United States, the Gibraltar of his 
liberties. The American Constitution makes it possible for the in- 
dividual to work out his own salvation. The constant prayer of the 
American citizen to his Government is that of Diogenes to Alexander, 
“Keep out of my sunlight.” The theory of government announced in 
this American bill of rights gave a new dignity to mankind. It said 
to the States: “There is a limit to your power. Thus far and no 
further may you go, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

What a boon to the liberties of mankind is the American Constitution 
in this modern day when mass psychology is playing such a factor in 
the affairs of nations and of men. This is the machine age, and there 
is too little attention paid to the individual. This is true in industry, 
education, labor, and government. The whole tendency of this age is 
to destroy the individual, to standardize mankind, and to substitute 
mass action for individual action. What this Nation is to-day it owes 
not to the mass but to the clear thinking, heroic action of individuals, 
whose achievements have been made possible through the Constitution 
of the United States which constantly has kept the mass from interfer- 
ing with the inalienable rights of the individual. Mobocracy does not 
respect the Constitution nor the rights of mankind. It would dictate 
to every man how he should worship God, what he“should think along 
governmental lines, how he should live. It would even go to the ex- 
tent of regulating every minute detail in the life of the individual. 
Mobocracy would have its way in this country were it not for the 
guaranties of personal liberty made in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Assault after assault has been made upon this charter of our liberties 
but to no avail. Through the storm of battle, the mountain peaks of 
this great charter have loomed above the mist and smoke of conflict 
and have served as a beacon to all who love liberty and freedom. 

No wonder the great Gladstone said of the American Constitution: 
“It is the grandest document ever struck off at any one time by the 
hand and brain of man.” Gladstone could see in the Constitution of 
the United States all those individual rights handed down through the 
centuries from the time of the great Magna Charta. Yes; the guaranties 
of individual liberty found in the Constitution of the United States 
had their origin in the great English charter wrung from the unwilling 
hands of King John at Runnymede. That part of our Constitution 
which guarantees these individual rights to all our citizens is but the 
Magna Charta writ large and expanded to meet the wants of a new 
generation of freemen, fighting the battle of life beneath other skies. 
“These immortal principles of individual liberty guaranteed to us 
through the Constitution of the United States,” says Judge U. M. Rose, 
that great American jurist, “are worth all the classics! Yes; the 
classics that have survived and the classics that have perished. Dear 
as might be to us the lost books of Livy, whose pictured page is torn 
just where its highest interest begins, or even some song of Homer, 
which, now lost in space, shall charm the ear and bewitch the human 
heart no more, we could not exchange for them a single word of those 
uncouth but grand old sentences which, having taken the wings of the 
morning, have incorporated themselves with almost every system of laws 
in Christendom, and which still ring out in our American Constitution 
with 4 sound like that of the trampling of armed men, marching con- 
fidently up to battle; words which for ages have stayed the hand of 
tyranny, and which have extended their protection over the infant 
sleeping in its cradle, over the lonely, the desolate, the sorrowful, and 
the oppressed.” 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. WAGNER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. WAGNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to present for printing in the Recorp 
a letter from the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association 
of New York in regard to House bill No. 1, for farm relief. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The letter is as follows: 


New York, April 30, 1929. 
Hon. HrraAM BINGHAM, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar SENATOR: The board of directors of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, together with 50 elected representatives of 
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farmers, known as subdistrict presidents, representing 40,000 producers 
in this milk shed, have gone on record as opposing the present bill, 
known as Haugen bill No. 1. 

Their major objections to that bill as written are: 

First. That it shifts to cooperative associations all the odium that will 
result from the failure of stabilization corporation to do anything that 
will appreciably relieve agriculture. 

Second. They believe it is unjust for the Government to shift this 
burden onto the shoulders of the cooperatives, and they believe such 
stabilization corporation as formulated under the provision of this bill 
would be doomed in advance either to insolvency or to a high degree of 
impotence, If it became insolvent, that fact would be broadcast together 
with generous statements that farmers could not manage big business 
even with the assistance of the Government. 

Third. If the stabilization corporation operated so as to avold losses, 
then such operation would not result in any material raise in price 
level of farm commodities. 

Fourth. They believe that the most that could be done by such stabili- 
zation corporation under this bill is to cause flucutations in prices to 
be a little less violent, but would give no material relief. 

In addition to the above the bill makes no provision for actual] as- 
sistance to cooperatives already formed to strengthen them to the point 
where such a bill as this one might become workable. For this reason 
we agree with the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation that 
cooperatives should disassociate themselves from the operation of this 
bill unless amendments of a character agreed to by the National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers’ Federation can be incorporated in it. 

As representing a large group of the dairy industry in this territory, 
we ask you to give consideration to our position in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 


Frep H. Sexaugr, President. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, in the presence of all these 
distinguished Senators who have given long years to the study 
of farm relief it is with hesitation and even humility that I rise 
to discuss the agricultural bill now pending. So far most of the 
debate has been confined to the Senators representing the so- 
called farm States, among which New York is not ordinarily in- 
cluded. For several reasons, however, I have been persuaded to 
study and reflect on this problem and to present my views to the 
Senate. 

First of all, I wish to say that I, too, represent a great agri- 
cultural State, having a farm population of 800,000 and produc- 
ing crops valued at $260,000,000 a year. The farm population 
alone of New York is greater than the total population of any 
one of 15 other States, and in the value of its agricultural prod- 
ucts it ranks above any one of 32 States. 

New York is also interested in this legislation not only as a 
producer of farm commodities but as the greatest single con- 
sumer of such products. Lastly, it is well known that the 
State which I in part represent is America’s most generous tax- 
payer. The people of that State contribute to the National 
Treasury 26 cents of every dollar collected. 

I cite these facts and figures only to show the extent of our 
concern, not as the basis of a policy of opposition to farm 
relief. On the contrary, it is my firm conviction that through- 
out this country there is sincere realization that relief for the 
farmer has been too long delayed; that the effective ameliora- 
tion of his condition would stimulate an ~<mprovement in the 
city as well as on the farm, for after all, a single economy 
serves them both. 

I would not be entirely frank if I did not confess to another 
reason for entering this discussion. For the past several ses- 
sions a number of gentlemen on the Republican side, particu- 
larly the so-called spokesmen of the aggrieved farmers, pleaded 
with us to follow them in favor of a great farm remedy. When 
this measure became a campaign issue these leaders deserted 
their army and joined the enemy’s camp. They told us that 
they spoke for the farmer; that they knew what he wanted. 
The results of the last election no longer justify me in assum- 
ing that such is the fact. Innocently enough I believed that 
with these representatives of the farmers agricultural relief 
was a nonpartisan and nonpolitical matter. So I regarded it. 
I have since learned that with farm representatives on the 
other side of the aisle, with very few and very notable excep 
tions, politics takes precedence over farm relief. Such leader- 
ship I repudiate, Candidly, I have no faith in it. I am amused 
to see serious men who have reached the eminence of member- 
ship in this body glory in the heroic pose of rebellion against 
the administration so long as the battle is confined to words. 
In the springtime, when the Senate is in session, they enjoy 
the cool loneliness of insurgency, but in the cold November 
evenings you find them “snug as a bug in a rug” by the hearth 
fire of the administration. The new President has hardly been 
installed and already I notice the stirrings of the mock rebel- 
lion. It is nothing but play acting. 
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Mere obstruction is not within my purpose. I realize full well 
that any plan if it is to become law must of necessity keep 
within the general design laid down by Mr. Hoover. That de- 
sign, I might say, is not a plan of action at all, It is a series 
of prohibitions—a decalogue of dont’s. Be that as it may, I 
intend to propose an amendment in the nature of a substitute 
which, for the sake of passage, retains every possible hopeful 
element of the administration plan but modifies it to the extent 
of making that plan effective and real. 

The debate of the past few days has made clear to me that 
many share my view that the administration plan of farm 
relief is an awkward, backhanded, futile, and hopeless political 
gesture. Strange to say, it has been condemned most causti- 
cally by those who last fall thumped their loudest on the 
Hoover campaign drum. 

What is it that makes me think that the administration plan 
is a harmless and helpless creature? The reasoning is very 
plain. The meat of the plan is in the stabilization corporation. 
The chairman of the Agricultural Committee is authority for 
that. The stabilization corporation is but a glorified coopera- 
tive. The whole scheme, therefore, stands or falls with the 
cooperative marketing associations. But we all know that the 
cooperative is the weak sister of the farm family. You need 
not take my word for that; you have yourselves taught me 
that fact. Thus the eloquent Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] advised us only the other day that—and I quote his 
words— 

The farmers never have gone into the associations—and they will 
not—and carry the expenses incident and necessary to membership in 
them. 


And the very distinguished senior Senator from Montana 
{[Mr. WatsH] corroborated that by saying: 

The weakness of the cooperative association, as we have all under- 
stood it, is that producers will not join. 


Similar statements were made by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hower] and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GvLass]. 
We may go a little farther and point out that the particular 
area of failure for the cooperatives has been that of price 
stabilization or maintenance. If that is the fact, and all the 
evidence indicates that it is the fact, then are we not merely 
going through meaningless motions? A paper machine is cre- 
ated which can not do any work and never will be called upon 
to do any. 

I have tried, Mr. President, to imagine realistically what 
might happen under this plan, assuming the most auspicious 
circumstances. I can readily conceive of the board, after its 
organization, settling down to the routine of dispensing the 
fund of $500,000,000 at its disposal. A little is issued for the 
purpose of teaching the farmers the advantages of cooperative 
marketing. Some more is loaned as working capital for coop- 
erative associations. Then the stock of the stabilization cor- 
porations must be purchased. Warehouses must be built and 
marketing facilities acquired. The bulk of the fund is expended 
for the purchase of the surplus in one or more conmodities, and 
the slight remainder is advanced to pay for the losses arising 
out of the transaction. 

Mr. President, I can imagine that fund going out. Try as I 
may, I am unable to see it coming back. It has been called a 
“revolving fund.” It should more truthfully be called a “ dis- 
solving fund.” 

That fact would not disturb me at all if the money were 
accomplishing its purpose. Whether or not that will happen no 
one knows and no one is charged with the responsibility of 
making it happen. The board, which is a creature of the Gov- 
ernment, does not spend the money. It only lends it. Those 
who spend it are private individuals and associations in no way 
responsible to Congress, to the President, or to public opinion. 
Of course they are answerable to the board. But what remedy 
has the board except to refuse future loans to a recalcitrant 
corporation, which will mean its certain collapse with untold 
injury to the commodity represented? 

If the plan materializes—which I doubt—a series of stabiliza- 
tion corporations will be organized. Surplus-control loans will 
necessarily have to be made in anticipation of the actual pur- 
chases. Three hundred and seventy-five millions are made avail- 
able. That is not much money for such a purpose, even if all 
of it were used most effectively. Actually, that fund will be 
divided and subdivided, each corporation keeping a trading re- 
serve on hand, while one or more commodities may not have 
funds enough to handle their surpluses, 

If this money is to be in any sense treated as a loan and not 
as a gift, the stabilization corporation must be given consid- 
erable leeway in its trading. What guaranty is there that 
trading in two related commodities will not be conducted at 
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cross purposes? What restraints are there upon a corporation 
that would buy too soon or hold on too long? 

The board holds the bulk of the stock of the stabilization 
corporations but it can not vote the shares, Seventy-five per 
cent of the profits realized from operations must go into a 
reserve. What incentive is there to make profits? If reserves 
are established, they are used to pay losses. If there are no 
reserves, the board pays the losses. What incentive is there to 
build reserves? 

Although taxpayers’ funds are used almost exclusively, nev- 
ertheless, if there are profits in one commodity the corporation 
handling it secures at least a portion of them, but the board may 
be obliged to pay a simultaneous loss on another commodity, 
Why should they not be mingled and offset? 

Should the plan ever become effective—and I doubt it—we 
are going to see a set of corporations doing as they please and 
sending the bill to the taxpayer. In my opinion, if the Govern- 
ment is going to foot the bill, then it ought to have a voice in 
determining how and when and where the money is spent. 

Very naturally, I have wondered why, if stabilization is the 
Government’s purpose, it required so complex a machinery and 
such unlimited quantities of red tape. The bill gives the 
answer. It is an attempt to dress up the scheme so as to 
satisfy three political slogans: 

First. Producer owned, producer controlled. 

Second. No Government in business. 

Third. No subsitly. 

These three ideals are worshiped in the bill, but it is a sham 
lip service they are receiving. Superficially, of course, the bill 
fits perfectly. The stabilization organizations are farmer or- 
ganizations. The purchasing and selling is done by these cor- 
porations so that the Government is not in business. ‘The 
moneys used in these transactions are advanced as loans so 
that there is no subsidy. But let us delve a little deeper. The 
stock of these stabilization corporations will be owned by the 
Government. The Government will provide all the funds from 
the wages of the organizers to the purchase and sale of com- 
modities. The Government will run all the risks and pay all 
the losses. Is that producer owned? Is that Government out of 


business? Is that no subsidy? 
The only effect of the dress up is that the Government parts 
with control of the money it advances and parts with authority. 


Instead it permits the division of funds, conflict of authority, 
iad of purpose, confusion in control, and utter irresponsi- 
ility. 

Mr. President, if we are going to pay for stabilization, let us 
see that we secure effective stabilization, not a mockery. With 
that object in view, the major change proposed in my amendment 
is the elimination of all the commodity stabilization corporations 
and the creation in lieu thereof of one single powerful corpora- 
tion to engage in all of the surplus control operations that the 
bill contemplates. Its capital of about $550,000,000 will be con- 
tributed and owned by the Government. Its board of directors 
will be the members of the farm board. Then we ghall find the 
following things coming true: 

First. Instead of wondering whether any stabilization ma- 
chinery will be built and utilized, we shall know. We shall 
erect it. We shall start its operation and we shall direct its 
operations, ; 

Second. Instead of having one commodity protected while 
another is unprotected because it has not yet succeeded in 
organizing itself, we shall have all farmers and all commodities 
start simultaneously and he who needs it will receive assistance. 

Third. We need not wonder and worry how the board will 
control the use of its money by widely scattered corporations, 
It will be in direct management of its one corporation. 

Fourth. We need no longer fear lack of coordination and 
operation at cross purposes by corporations representing the 
different commodities, A single board will necessarily pursue 
a single policy and a single purpose. 

Fifth. No idle funds will lie in the treasury reserves of 
several corporations while one or two commodities are in 
distress. The total fund will be under a single control. 

Sixth. Taxpayers will not be asked for money to rehabilitate 
one commodity in which operations have been unsuccessful, 
while another commodity is building reserves which may later 
go into profits. The total of net operations will serve to 
insure one against the other. 

Seventh. The board, having a long-range restriction program 
in mind will more successfully coordinate that with the stabili- 
zation work of a single corporation than of a dozen. 

Kighth. Criticism there may be, but there is no criticism that 
is valid against this plan which is not equally valid against the 
administration plan. And there is this difference: Under this 
amendment, the plan is surely put into operation. Under the 
bill the safer prophecy is that it will never take effect. The 
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amendment places responsibility for the success or failure of 
the stabilization work where it belongs—on the administration. 
The administration bill permits idle boasting of success if there 
be any, and the shifting of blame elsewhere in case of failure. 

I suppose there will be those who will cry out “ Government 
in business.” That is not the issue. Under both plans the 
Government is in a measure in business. The issue is: The 
Government being in business, shall it conduct it effectively or 
shall it have its hands and feet tied with red tape and shall it 
waste its breath in idle ceremony? 

Before presenting my amendment to this body I took the pre- 
caution to submit it to the criticism of one of our foremost 
economists, one who has made a special study of the question 
of farm relief, Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, professor of eco- 
nomics and head of the division of economics at Columbia 
University. His certificate of approval is in my hand. 

There is nothing revolutionary in this proposal. We have be- 
come quite familiar with quasi-public corporations of this na- 
ture. During the war we had a large number of them. One 
for spruce, another for wheat, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and the War Finance Corporation. Such an instrumentality, 
however, is not necessarily limited to war uses. There are 
numerous examples of such peace-time corporations. The Port 
of London Authority and the Port of New York Authority are 
well known. Five years ago this Congress established such a 
corporation under the title of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. I have its report before me. It shows a net profit for 
the year 1928 of $373,707.40. Neither is there anything unusual 
in buying and selling operations by such a corporation for the 
purpose of influencing prices. The Federal Reserve Board 
makes such purchases of securities for that purpose as part of 
its routine of operation. 

The proposed amendment does not include the export deben- 
ture. To my mind, the enthusiasm for the debenture is nour- 
ished on disappointment with the administration plan. Senators 
hesitate once again to go back to the farmers empty handed. 

The export debenture plan is, after all, no more and no less 
than this: 

First. That by Government fiat we at least temporarily in- 
crease the domestic price of exportable agricultural products. 

Second. That, in addition, we take a fund of money out of the 
Treasury and distribute it to the producers of such commodities 
as the board designates. 

Under what circumstances is this scheme to be brought into 
operation? Here we have a little confusion. According to the 
committee report— 
if, for example, there should be in any year an exceptional surplus of a 
commodity and if the marketing conditions should be such that the 
surplus could not be handled adequately under the other provisions, 
the board would have the authority to invoke the export debenture 
plan. 


When the surplus is exceptional the debentures are issued, 
according to the report. According to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], an exceptional 
surplus would be the signal to suspend the debenture in whole 
or in part. There must be misunderstanding somewhere. 

The Norris amendment would in no wise improve the deben- 
ture proposal. Confessedly, the major purpose of the bill is 
stabilization, the elimination of excessively sharp fluctuation. 
Now, let us see how it would work out. If the debenture is in 
effect at any one time, the domestic price will be above the 
world price. An exceptional surplus would depress the world 
price and would, in addition, bring about in this country a 
cancellation of the bounty in whole or in part, thus creating 
artificially an even greater drop in the domestic price than in 
the world price. That is not stabilization. 

Without the Norris amendment it is still true that the farmer 
will be deprived of the benefits of the bounty at the time when 
he needs it most; for if the board is to carry out the general 
purposes of the bill, which is to discourage overproduction, 
then it will be obliged to withdraw its bounty at the very time 
when, by reason of the very large crop, the price drops. The 
effect of that would be to substitute a violent slump in place 
of a gradual decline. 

The amendment of the Senator from Nebraska springs from the 
realization, in which we all share, that a bounty both directly in 
cash and in increased prices would, of course, stimulate produc- 
tion and bring about an ever-increasing surplus. The danger is 
even greater than that. Where would the greatest increase in 
production take place? Why, naturally where it can be accom- 
plished with the least cost and with prospects of the greatest 
profit. In other words, in the low cost, large scale, highly 
mechanized farms the greatest amount of increase would 
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come, and redouble the intensity of the competition from which 
the farmer who is now in distress is suffering. 

The debenture is only available for a limited number of 
crops; but all farmers, as large consumers of these crops, would 
contribute toward the bounty. Naturally, it would have a 
tendency to substitute the benefited crops in place of those not 
benefited and thus to defeat the purpose of the bounty. There 
is no evidence in my possession that the farmers desire the 
debenture. Irrespective of that and irrespective of the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars that it would cost, it would be 
worthy of consideration if it helped the farmer; but there is 
nothing to justify the belief that it would have that effect. 

These are objections to the debenture idea as a whole. There 
are also objectionable details, The committee report says the 
bounty is payable in a form of “currency denominated export 
debentures.” This new currency would be used only in paying 
import duties. If we are going to pay the farmer a bounty, why 
print new currency? What is wrong with the old currency? 
What conceivable advantage does the debenture possess except 
to compel the farmer to accept a discount on the bounty? 

So far, practically the only argument that I have heard in 
support of the measure is that if the tariff is right so is this. 
Such reasoning does not appeal to me. Indeed, I fear for that 
argument. This provision of the bill establishes a common work- 
ing ground between the excessive-tariff advocate and the farmer, 
and if it goes into effect we may look forward to an era of tariff 
logrolling on an even more magnificent scale than any we have 
witnessed. 

In as few words as possible, I desire to summarize what I am 
trying to accomplish by offering my anrendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

In general, a farm relief bill must embrace at least three 
objectives. 

First. It must provide for the study or solution of a whole 
series of long-range problems connected with the relationship of 
the farm industry to the general industrial situation in the 
United States, such as transportation, tariff, and credit. 

Second. It must provide or encourage methods of greater 


efficiency and less waste in bringing the farm product from the 
place of its creation to the point of its ultimate consumption. 
Third. Since it is commonly agreed that the mere elimination 
of waste will net confer upon the farmer a benefit in any way 
comparable to the size of the difficulty under which he is labor- 


ing, a method of influencing prices in his favof must be devised. 

The proposed amendment expands considerably the functions 
of the board with respect to the long-range farm problems and 
includes within its duties such matters as study of the with- 
drawal of bad lands from cultivation and their reforestation 
and the creation of model farms. Encouragement to coop- 
eratives is extended along the lines of the Senate bill. The 
stabilization corporations are rejected and in their place one 
single quasi-public corperation is established to conduct the 
surplus-control operations contemplated under the bill. 

This plan has this virtue: That it ean at once be put into 
operation without the interminable delay of waiting for volun- 
tary cooperation, and then we shall know within a reasonable 
time whether stabilization can assist the farmer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRES(DING OFFICER (Mr. ALLEN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WAGNER. I will yield in just a second. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 

Mr. WAGNER. I will yield in a moment. At the proper 
time I shall propose an amendment to the pending bill in the 
nature of a substitute, and I ask that it may now be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was on my feet and ad- 
dressed the Chair, and the rule is that the Presiding Officer 
shall recognize the Senator who is on his feet and addresses 
him first. That is also the customary practice. I had already 
addressed the Chair, and the Senator from New York said he 
would yield to me in a moment. I thought by that I would 
certainly have the floor when he concluded. I have a matter of 
privilege anyhow, and if it takes that 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I shall not attempt in any 
way by any practice whatsoever to take the floor away from 
the Senator if he is entitled to it. I thought the Senator from 
New York did not yield to the Senator from Alabama. 


Without objection, it is so 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes; he yielded. I told the Senator that 
I would not take this other matter up until he had finished his 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The understanding of the 
Chair was that the Senator from New York had not yielded 
to the Senator from Alabama, and the Chair recognized the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Recorp will show, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from New York said, “I have not finished, but I 
will yield to the Senator from Alabama in a moment.” Then 
he yielded the floor, and I was standing here, and I had 
already addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not want to get into a 
contreversy over the mere occupancy of a space of time on the 
fioor of the Senate. I had hoped we might proceed to-day, dur- 
ing the whole afternoon, with the discussion of the farm relief 
measure. I am exceedingly anxious that we shall discuss it 
as fully as we may and arrive at a vote to-morrow or next 
day on the pending amendment. If we do not get this ma- 
chinery in operation early it will be too late to render the 
needed assistance to the farmers for the crop of 1929. 

I had arranged, as far as it was humanly possible, for the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norspeck] to follow the speech 
made by the Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNER]. Others 
were to follow in order, and I shall sincerely regret to have 
the Senator from Alabama interfere with that program, which 
is designed to speed up consideration of the farm bill and make 
it possible early to arrive at a vote which may operate to the 
benefit of the agricultural industry. But if the Senator from 
Alabama desires to claim the floor by virtue of getting on his 
feet before the Senator from New York concluded his remarks, 
I shall not argue with him about it. I only express very great 
regret that the Senator from South Dakota was not permitted 
at this time to go forward in a discussion of this great economic 
question, 

INTERFERENCE WITH THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH AND PEACEFUL 

ASSEMBLY AND ATTEMPTED ASSAULT ON SENATOR HEFLIN 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I, too, am anxious to have a vote on this 
farm relief measure, and I am glad to see my friend getting in 
a hurry now, after we have lost so many days in the past 
adjourning over a couple of days at a time. We did scarcely 
anything for the first 10 days, and adjourned over last Friday 
afternoon until Monday, adjourned day before yesterday, I 
believe it was, about 4 o’clock, and could have gone ahead a 
couple of hours then and done a good day’s work. But when I 
want to say something about the most vital question that con- 
cerns the whole American people—their own rights and liber- 
ties—some Senators get up here and undertake to deceive 
the farmer and make him think that they are hurrying up some- 
thing in his behalf and at the same time voting his and his 
children’s liberties away; that is the way these things are 
accomplished. Little by little and -bit by bit the people lose 
their liberty. It does not come in one fell swoop. 

The dangerous usurper gains a little here and a little there. 
An American right or liberty is lost here and one yonder. 
That is what happened with the governments that have per- 
ished. That is the history of the gevernments that were be- 
trayed from within. I do not blame those who voted as they 
voted yesterday for not wanting this question discussed; but 
they are going to hear about it a number of times, because no 
surrender to Rome like this one has ever happened before in 
the history of the Senate, where a large number of Senators 
voted solemnly and deliberately to declare that it is not the 
duty of the Senate to be on guard always in support of free 
speech and peaceful assembly, and that is the sickening and 
shameful record that you made here on yesterday. 

Some of the opposition chided the Republican Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] for casting his vote for my resolution. 
The Senator said: 

By that vote I did not indorse all that Senator HEFLIN says on this 
subject that he has discussed here—that was not the question. I voted 
that way because I as an American citizen and Senator believe in fair 
play, free speech, and peaceful assembly. 


Senators, that is the statement of a real man; that is the state- 
ment of a statesman; that is the statement of a good American. 

Contrast that with the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs], 
who said at first that he thought he would vote for my resolu- 
tion. Then he said, when he studied it he was convinced it 
ought to pass, but afterwards he was “compelled” to vote 
against it. He says that I brought about that state of mind 
in him and caused him to vote against it. I think that is true. 
When I convinced him that the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
all the other agencies of the Roman Catholic political machine 
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were dead against my resolution, it was bound to have an influ- 
ence on the Senator, and I think that was the influence that 
“compelled” the Senator to cast his vote on the side of Rome, 

Suppose for argument’s sake that he cast his vote that way 
because I had not pleased him with my speech. Then, Mr. 
President, if that is true, the Senator is temperamentally unfit to 
be a Member of this body where great questions must be or 
should be determined on their merits. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will call the Senator’s 
attention to the rule. He must not refer to another Senator in 
a way that is unbecoming a Senator. The Senator will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think I have done that, Mr. President. 
I think I have kept within parliamentary bounds. 

Mr. President, if a Senator votes a certain way because he 
does not like another Senator, it looks to me as if he is unfit 
to be a Member here. I would vote for a measure if it were 
sound, even if it had been introduced by the worst enemy I 
had. I would vote for it if I did not speak to the man who 
introduced it. The Bible tells us that a tree is known by its 
fruits, and Senators are known by their votes, There is no 
escape from that. 

The Senator can offer lip service about how he regretted the 
attack of a mob. I do not care for that, and I do not accept 
it; but when the vote came in the open, before the public, the 
Senator’s real position on this American question was recorded 
for time as long as the Government lasts, and he voted against 
the American position on free speech and peaceful assembly 
when it was shown that they were Catholics who assaulted 
these two American rights. 

You know, when Christ was here, He told men the way to 
show they were for Him was to confess Him before men; and 
the way for the Senator from Washington to show how he 
felt about these American rights and liberties was to vote for 
my resolution when his name was called. But the Senator him- 
self said that he was “compelled” to vote against it. I want 
to read his speech of yesterday. He is the man who first held 
the resolution up. He stopped its passage on the day it was 
introduced. I know at that time there were some very clever 
Republicans who wanted the resolution passed without debate, 
but the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] was keen then 
to raise his objection, to have this resolution go over because 
there were so many whereases in it to which he objected. 
Every one of those whereases was sound. All of them an- 
nounced sound American doctrine. But the Senator said in his 
speech yesterday: 


I want to make this confession, however: There has been influence 
brought to bear upon me. It has been exerted from day to day for a 
week or more. That influence has been such that I have been unable 
to resist it. 


I have been reciting here the un-American activities of certain 
Roman Catholics. I have called attention to instances where 
Protestant preachers were disturbed by Roman Catholics preach- 
ing the Gospel to their own congregations. I told the Senate 
and the Senator from Washington about thenmr attacking a Bap- 
tist Church at Newport, Ky., where a Knight of Columbus threw 
a brick through the window, excited and frightened the congre- 
gation, and broke up the meeting. I cited an instance where 
they shot a rifle ball through the church of a Presbyterian 
preacher in New York, Doctor Fama, who was born in Italy, 
and where a Protestant minister was stopped by a priest, who 
would not let him come in the Catholic graveyard at the request 
of a member of his own church, a Baptist church, a man whose 
wife, a Catholic, was being buried in the Catholic graveyard. 
Her husband had asked his pastor, the Protestant preacher, to 
go and take part in the ceremonies at the grave, and the Roman 
priest stopped him and led him out of the grounds, and told 
him that was holy ground, and that he could not come in there 
and take any part in the service. 

These are the things that have moved the Senator from 
Washington, that have hurt his feelings so much that he said 
he was “compelled” to vote against my resolution. The reso- 
lution said that it was the duty of the Senate to stand firm 
at all times in support of free speech and peaceful assembly, 
and because of the things I had said, the Senator from Wash- 
ington stated that he was “compelled” to vote against the 
resolution. He said in his speech that he was convinced at one 
time that it ought to pass, but that my speeches—what I have 
said here—caused him to change his mind. 

I am going to ask the Senator a question. I wonder how he 
will vote when the bill comes before the Senate to create an 
educational department, with a secretary of education in thie 
Cabinet? He does not answer. I want to ask the Senaior if 
he is going to vote for my bill, when I introduce it, to prevent 
the use of any school book in the District of Columbia that 
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contains language contrary to the American position on separa- 
tion of church and state. Still he is silent. I do not want to 
offend the Senator and make him vote against those bills, but 
his vote will tell the people of Washington how he stands on 
those questions. I promise to attend to that. 

My good friend from Florida [Mr, TRamMeELL] and I were 
talking this morning, and I was commenting upon the remark- 
able position of the Senator from Washington. Senator Tram- 


MELL told me that his father said to him when he first went to | 


the Legislature of Florida, “ Never vote for a bill on account of 
friendship for the man who introduced it, and do not vote 
against a measure because you do not like its author.” That 
was sound advice. 

The great statesman from Washington, the towering genius 
from the far Pacific slope, rises in the Senate and says that my 
resolution is sound, that he had been convinced that it ought to 
pass, but when I disclosed in the Senate the un-American 
uctivities and the exceedingly dangerous doings of the Roman 
Catholics—that is exactly what it means—he was “ compelled” 
to vote against the resolution. He has voted to deny the Ameri- 
can mothers of Brockton, Mass., who are rearing their children 
to be law-abiding citizens of the United States, the right to 
assemble peacefully and have a public meeting. He has by his 
vote denied the fathers there the right to peaceful assembly 
because he did not like the speech that I made against the 
efforts of Roman Catholics to put the program and purpose of 
the Roman government above American rights and liberties. 
The Senator is going to have occasion not to like a good many 
of my speeches, because this vital question has got to go to the 
people. Efforts are being made to keep it from the people. If 
it can be suppressed here, then there is no place left where real 
Americans can be told of the dangers that threaten their 
Government. 

This morning in my office an American citizen whose parents 
were born in Italy, a representative of labor, secretary of some 
organization in New York, for an hour sat and talked with me 
about Mussolini thugs coming over from Italy to New York; 
how the American citizens of Italian blood are opposing the 
un-American activities of foreign organizations. He said, “We 
are trying to be good Americans, but they are trying to keep 
us tied to the Government of Italy and tied to the Roman 
Jatholic Chureh. When we resist and want to be good Ameri- 
cans these thugs who are sent over here attack us and club us. 
I said, “Now?” He 


It has been done time and time again.” 
said, “ Yes; they are here now.” 

“A hundred or more of these Roman Fascist leaders from over 
here are now in Italy in a conference with Mussolini planning 


to carry on their un-American propaganda in the United 
States, and the apostolic delegate from this city is there with 
them, the Pope’s representative. They are over there in con- 
ference now.” Mr. President, they are no doubt preparing to 
continue to spread fascism over the United States. Who is 
going to cry out against these things? Any one of that 70 who 
voted against my resolution yesterday? Oh, no. Not one. My 
God, if our rights and liberties depended on positive, aggressive 
action against the Roman machine by any of that group the 
situation would be one of hopeless despair! Thank God, there 
is an electorate back in the States and the people who are read- 
ing the Recorp and who are writing to me in advance of the 
vote to let them know who voted against my resolution and 
who yoted for it are the people who want to know the exact 
facts, and it is my duty to let them know, and they should 
know. 

Even at the risk of offending the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Jones] again 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the Senator does not think I have been 
offended at him in any way, shape, or form, because I want to 
assure him I have not been. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator says he has not been offended. 
Then what was it that “compelled” him to vote the way Rome 
wanted him to vote? He was voting just like I told them they 
were going to vote. That Roman influence is powerful here, 
but thank God it has no terrors for me. I think those who 
can be influenced by it and scared by it ought not to be here. 
That is my honest conviction and I am deeply in earnest about 
that. We all ought to be measured by a true American yard- 
stick. When a man can not come up like Sackett did and say, 
“I yoted for it because I believe in free speech and peaceful 
assembly,” then, Mr. President, we are in bad in this body. 

To what extent have we degenerated and descended as Sena- 
tors here when Senators can not vote their honest convictions 
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because of fear of the Roman Catholic political machine in the 
United States? 

This thing can not be dodged or evaded in America. The 
recent betrayal of the Italian Government into the hands of 
Roman Catholics still stares us in the face. The people of the 
United States must act in time to prevent here what happened 
in Italy. Protestants have got to walk up and say to these 
Senators at the ballot box, “ We know how you voted. We know 
what the issue was. It was clear cut between Romanism and 
Americanism, and you took the side of Rome and voted that 
way. We have read Senator HEeFriin’s speeches. Nobody chal- 
lenged what he said. We have read his resolution. We do not 
see how you or any other man claiming to be an American 
could have voted against the reselution. He said, and we believe 
it, that it was because of this Roman Catholic influence. We 
are not going to send you back to the Senate. We are going 
to send a man up there in your place who is a good American, 
who is not afraid of the Roman Catholics, who will be just and 
fair to all, but who will not be coutrolled in the Senate by the 
Roman Catholics.” 

Mr. President, I am tired and the people are tired of this 
small minority, compact, moving in concert, controlling Senators 
in this body and in other places without noise or notoriety, whe 
get exactly what they want. When great American issues are 
up for consideration here and Rome is involved Rome wins, 
leaving the one hundred and odd millions of Protestants and 
Jews standing helpless because Senators are here voting against 
their interests, their rights, and their liberties. If I had cast a 
vote like that, I would never have gone back to my people and 
asked reelection. 

Now as to the newspaper reports of what took place here yes- 
terday. There are more little crooked squirrel heads up there in 
the press gallery. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senate will be in order, 
and this admonition applies likewise to occupants of the 
galleries. 

Mr. HEFLIN. One er two of those little squirrel heads said 
that yesterday when Senator Typines interrupted me when I 
was predicting what was going to happen to him when he ran 
again in Maryland. I said that his former colleague, who took 
the same kind of stand on this very question, had gone where 
the woodbine twineth and the whangdoodle mourneth and that 
after his vote on yesterday that he was on the same road and 
would not come back. He cursed and said I could not frighten 
him a “damned bit.” A few Roman Catholics sitting in the 
galleries over here to my left laughed, they enjoyed it, and the 
paper said there was an outburst of applause and laughter in 
the galleries. No such thing happened. There is no truth in 
that statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask the Chair to call the Senator from 
Alabama to order. No Senator may refer to another Senator 
by his last name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I certainly do not want to 
offend in that regard. If the Senator does not want his last 
name called, I have no desire whatever to call it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want the rules of the Senate obeyed, and, 
believe me, they will be obeyed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will address the Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN.. That ought to settle it to all intents and 
purposes. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama has 
the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was speaking about this report not being 
true. There was not any applause at all im the galleries, as I 
have said. There was some laughter of approval over there 
in that little Catholic group, but nowhere else. There were 
manifestations of approval in all the other parts of the gal- 
leries two or three times during my speech, but the newspapers 
forgot to mention that. I have particularly noted this after 
I requested that it be done. So far as I have been able to 
see, not one of the newspapers published the resolution itself. 
I wanted the people in the various States to read the resoiu- 
tion, but somehow or other, so far as I have seen, not one of 
them carried the resolution. Why did they not print the 
resolution and then say, “the vote was as follows”? But they 
did not do that. Did they give me and the American people 
interested a fair deal? 

There are some very fime boys up in the press gallery and some 
able and cleyer writers, but there are a few up there in that 
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class who are abusing their talents and perverting their in- 
tellects from the purpose of their creation. One of them speaks 
for Ned McLean, who swore to a falsehood in the Fall case. 
Everybody knows of his infamous conduct on that occasion. 
He swore that he furnished Fall with the money found on his 
person, and then, when told by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] or somebody else that he was about to go to the peni- 
tentiary, retracted it and got out of it, admitting his perjury. 
He ought to have been convicted. And it is his villainous sheet, 
the Washington Post, in which this little squirrel head Bar- 
geron had his article this morning misrepresenting what oc- 
curred here and saying that I said I would “ fix” the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones]. I never made any such state- 
ment, and everybody here knows that I never said anything of 
the kind. He knows that I did not say it. 

But Ned McLean, this fellow who was trying to whitewash 
Fall, Doheny, and Sinclair and get young Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt out of the picture—and I have some things to say about 
him—is seeking to shape public opinion here at the Capitol— 
Neddie McLean, with his little poorly paid squirrel head Bar- 
geron misrepresenting Senators, 

Mr. President, I may again risk “compelling” the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] to vote against my bill when it 
comes up to prevent the teaching in the District of Columbia 
by anybody the Catholic doctrine of the union of church and 
state. No Protestant ought to teach it, no Jew ought to teach 
it, and no Catholic ought to teach it. Am I since the vote of 
yesterday still privileged to say that in the United States Senate 
as an American Senator, nobody has a right to teach the youth 
of this country that the union of church and state is right, 
but the Catholics are doing it all over the land and doing it 
right here in the District of Columbia, and no Senator num- 
bered among the 70 who voted against my resolution yesterday 
has entered a single protest against it—when I seek to prevent 
the teaching of this dangerous and un-American doctrine, how 
are you going to vote then? I do not want to give you too much 
of a shock, but I am going to have a roll call on that bill. I 
know you hate to hear that. My God, if there is any one thing 
that you Senators-who make up that group of 70—that pleased 
the Roman priests and nuns in the gallery so well—hate above 
another it is another roll call on this subject. 

I have here in my hand, and at the risk of “ compelling” my 
friend the excitable and temperamental Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones] to take the other side when I present that bill, 


I am going to read from a book written by Judge Neill here in 


Washington. It is entitled “All Things are Possible.” The 
heading of the portion which I am about to read is “ Judge 
Baldwin’s Injunction ”: 


State or ILLINOIS, County of Cook: 
In the circuit court of Cook County. 

Industrial School for Girls, etc. 
Opinion deciding case upon evidence and pleadings—Judge Baldwin. 


I shall not take the time to read it all, because it covers sev- 
eral pages; but this was a case where the Roman Catholics of 
Chicago sought to obtain an appropriation of a large sum of 
money from the city council for a Catholic school, for sec- 
tarian purposes, and many taxpayers objected. The case was 
tried before Judge Baldwin. 

In THE Circuit CourT or Cook CounTY 
William H. Dunn v. Chicago Industrial School for Girls et al. 
No, B-17542 
OPINION DECIDING CASE UPON EVIDENCE AND PLEADINGS, JUDGE JESSE A. 
BALDWIN 


This is a bill filed by one William H. Dunn, as a citizen and tax- 
payer of Cook County, Ill, to restrain Cook County from paying to the 
Chicago Industrial School for Girls a certain amount of $4,151.50, 


William H. Dunn v, Chicago 


Gen. 


claimed to be due from Cook County in favor of said school for its care | to “ Jimmie ” in Indiana “ will be a plenty.” 


of certain inmates of the school for the month of December, 1915. 
The bill also alleges that the defendant, the Chicago Industrial 
School for Girls, is a corporation instituted and maintained as an 
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tution under church control within the meaning of section 3 of article 
8 of the constitution of Illinois, which reads as follows: 

“Spc. 3. Neither the general assembly nor any county, city, town, 
township, schoo] district, or other public corporation shall ever make 
any appropriation or pay from any public fund whatever anything in 
aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or to help support or sustain 
any school, academy, seminary, college, university, or other literary or 
scientific institution controlled by any church or sectarian denomination 
whatever; nor shall any grant or donation of land, money, or other 
personal property ever be made by the State or any such public corpora- 
tion to any church or for any sectarian purpose.” 


Judge Baldwin heard the testimony. There was no dispute 
about it being a Roman Catholic school. Judge Baldwin read 
the Constitution, which said that no county, district, city, town, 
or subdivision could appropriate the tax funds, the public 
money, to any sectarian school whatever, and he issued an 
injunction to stop it. Judge Neill states in his book that the 
Roman Catholics went after him for honestly construing the 
Constitution and deciding the case against them, as any upright 
judge would have done. He could not have done otherwise. 
The Roman Catholics went after this man and fought him and 
defeated him for reelection and he died of a broken heart 
shortly thereafter. 

That is another instance of their un-American and repre- 
hensible political activities that I am going to offend the Senator 
from Washington with again. Senators, that is not a circum- 
stance. I could speak indefinitely and not get through telling 
you of the dangerous activities of Roman Catholics all over the 
country. 

Some of the newspaper reports of what took place here 
yesterday said I “ paled” under the vote cast here for Rome. 
My God, if an American should ever “ pale” it would certainly 
be when he sat in the Senate Chamber of the United States 
on May 1, 1929, when 70 Members, including the solid Catholic 
vote, voted solemnly that they did not respect and favor the 
protection of the American citizen's right of free speech and 
peaceful assembly! And that they did not condemn—they did 
not condemn the efforts to destroy free speech and peaceful as- 
sembly; neither did they condemn an assault upon a United 
States Senator. If there is anything that would make an 
American turn pale—a man who loves his country, who wants 
to see it preserved for himself, for his posterity, and for the 
people generally—it looks to me that that shocking and shame- 
ful thing would make him turn pale. However, Mr. President, 
this Washington Post newspaper writer, little Carlisle Bargeron, 
further states that— 


ROBINSON’s vote on the Republican side was characterized as unpar- 
donable— 


Listen to this— 


by his Republican colleagues who were trying to stand solidly together 
on the question, 


Think of that. Senators. Playing politics; playing politics 
with the rights and liberties of the American people. Old Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned, and the Republican leadership, weak 
and puny and pitiful, coming down to the miserable point of 
playing politics when the American right of men and women to 
assemble and have a public meeting, which is given to them 
under the Constitution of the United States, are denied ; playing 
politics with Roman Catholics when an attempt is made to 
assassinate a Member of this body and then voting solemnly on 
the side of Rome as Senators voted yesterday. 

The newspaper writer further says that Ropinson had six 
years in front of him and there was nothing for him to be afraid 
of and he should have voted with the other Republicans; that 
voting as he did would make it harder for Watson, who is 
coming up for reelection next year. Well, what will they do 
[Laughter. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order, 
and the galleries likewise will be in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. O Mr. President, the clouds will gather in 


instrumentality of the Roman Catholic Church, and that its main | Indiana for Senator Watson, the leader on the other side. The 
purpose is to effectuate the religious objects and doctrines of said | lightnings will flash and the thunders will roar—the thunders 


church; that i 
agents; that its teachers are zealous to promote the objects and pur- 
poses of the church; and that the main purpose of the school is to 
mold and teach its inmates to become members of said church; that 


is governed and controlled by the church and its | 


of the righteous indignation of the stalwart patriotic American 
men and women of Indiana—the old State of Daniel W. Voor- 
hees and Benjamin Harrison. The newspaper writer says that 


| the junior Senator from Indiana, who voted to sustain free 


the pupils therein are reared and taught according to the creed of the | 
| upon a Senator, should not have done it, because it will hurt 


church and are taught religious worship according to its tenets and 
ceremonies; and that the effect upon the minor children thus inmates 


of the school, in subjecting them to the influences of said ceremonies |; 


and practices, is to teach them to become members of said church; 


speech and peaceful assembly, who voted to condemn an assault 


the political game that they are playing for his colleague 
[Mr. WATSON]. 


American statesmen! Where, oh, where, have they gone? 


that no other religion or other religious worship is taught, encouraged, ; Will another senatorial body ever again in all the history of 


or tolerated in said school; and that said school is a school and insti- 


the Government sit here in fear of Roman Catholics and 
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solemnly declare that. its Members no longer favor free speech 
and peaceful assembly and that they do not hear with regret 
of an attempt to assassinate a Member of this body? 

O Mr. President, I wish to make this question so clear that 
all those who read the Recorp will get it thoroughly into their 
minds so that there will be no escape from understanding the 
meaning of what really occurred here. 

Senators have talked one way and voted another. Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber and.on this side when I steod 
here and. spoke on the Mexican question—fighting by myself— 
complimented me. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH]) made 
one speech on that subject; that is his style. He makes a pre- 
pared speech and he is gone until some other occasion arises, 
and then he comes in, puts his two hands out like that [illus- 
trating] now and then, and delivers a speech and is gone again. 
“On again, off again, away again, Finigan.” [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Idaho made his speech on the Mexican 
question but he never touched the real group in the United 
States that wanted war with Mexico. He never mentioned the 
occasion at Philadelphia where the Roman Catholic Knights of 

Xolumbus passed a resolution denouncing our peace policy to- 
ward Mexico and demanding that it be changed forthwith. He 
never mentioned the Knights of Columbus; he never got within 
40 feet of their activities. When I got the floor and discussed 
it to help him out in preventing war he turned and fled and we 
never heard from him any more. He left me with the bag to 
hold, and by myself I fought the battle for seven weeks. I 
have received thousands of letters from people stating that 
I did more than anybody else to prevent war with Mexico, and 
many periodicals and magazines so stated ; but the Senator from 
Idaho was not there, 

Some of the Senators, I repeat, on the other side and this side 
complimented me on my speeches; even the Senator from Idaho 
was kind enough once or twice to compliment me. I hope I do 
not divulge any secret in stating that, for I do not want to 
scare those Senators any worse than they are already scared. 

This occasion, however, brought the matter to an issue in 
the Senate; it had to be settled by a vote. American rights and 
liberties were at stake, and they were set out in my resolution. 
The Roman Catholic opposition was here and it stood up in 
deadly conflict to my resolution. The matter was brought to a 
head here yesterday; the roll was called; and 70 Senators, 
Republicans and Democrats, voted on the side of Rome, voted 
against their country, and voted against American rights and 
liberties, 

Mr. President, I wonder if this is what offended the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones]. Talk about intolerance and 
bigotry. Why, the other night there was celebrated here in 
Washington the twenty-fifth anniversary of the priesthood of 
Archbishop Curley, of Baltimore. The archbishop ought to 
have been filled with the milk of human kindness, with a large 
love for all religious denominations, for all professors of Chris- 
tianity ; but what did he say on that occasion? If a Protestant 
bishop had said it, he would have been denounced throughout 
the country as an intolerant, bigoted man, but here is what 
Archbishop Curley said, according to the same newspaper, the 
Washington Post: 

He issued a vigorous pronouncement of Catholicism— 

Listen; I am quoting him— 
as the only great moral force in. the Republic and one that is render- 
ing a finer. service to America than that of those who have stepped 
out of their pulpits into the arena of politics. 


Now, what do you think of that? That means that the great 
Methodist group is of no moral force. There it is. The great 
army of Baptists, as godly a people as ever lived, not a moral 
force in America! There is his statement denying that they are. 
The great Presbyterian Church, the great Christian Church, the 
great Lutheran Church, the great Christ Church, and ali the 
other groups of Protestants and Jews in the Nation are of no 
moral force! Here is a statement made in the face of the 
Congress, in the Capital itself, heralded over the country, that 
the only great moral force in America is the Roman Catholic 
Church. I deny it and repudiate the statement. 

Well, it is not true, and everybody knows it is not; but that 
was said here. I hope my reference to that will not offend the 
Senator from Washington. The other day I made a little 
reference to it, and I just wondered if that was a part of what 
I said that “ compelled ” him to vote against my resolution. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yleld to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the Senator does not intend to misrep- 
resent me at all. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Noa 
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Mr. JONES. I hope, then, he will not refer to me as being 
offended. I have never been offended at anything the Senator 
has said or done. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, how I do appreciate that. [Laughter.] 
I assure the Senator that his statement encourages me to go on; 
but I was just wondering if that was a part of what I said that 
“compelled” him to vote against constitutional rights and lib- 
erties on yesterday. The resolution set forth—and I want the 
people of the State of Washington to know what it provided— 


Whereas the Senate of the United States should stand firm at all 
times in its support and protection of the American citizen’s sacred 
right of free speech and peaceful assembly— 


‘ That is what the Senator from Washington was “ compelled ” 
to vote against. 

I recall a circumstance when King John, the Catholic King of 
England, was compelled by the English barons to sign the Magna 
Charta, the basic foundation of our liberties. When the barons 
drew that document up and took it to King John and compelled 
him to sign it, the Catholic Pope absolved him from his oath 
to execute it and pronounced a curse upon the barons who took 
the course they had taken in the cause of human rights and 
human liberty. I do not know what effect that is going to have 
on the Senator from Washington when he comes to vote on my 
bill to prevent the Catholics in Washington City from teaching 
their children, boys and girls of America, that the union of 
church and state is right and the separation of church and state 
is wrong. 

Mr. President, that is a dangerous doctrine. It is going to the 
very heart of American rights, interests, and liberties. Teach 
these youths that separation of church and state is wrong, that 
the union of church and state is right, and if the time ever 
comes, as it will come, when there is a clash between the 
Roman group and the American Protestants and Jews, who will 
then be determined to put it down, these people having been 
taught this doctrine from their youth it will not be hard to 
make them fight for it. There is where the danger is. 

You say that I stir up religious prejudice. That is not my 
purpose. My purpose is to prevent, to stop forever these un- 
American Roman activities in America. What are they? In- 
terference with free speech, interference with peaceful assembly, 
interference with a free press, interference with the right to have 
religious services unmolested for all groups, and, Mr. Presi- 


dent, the open, bold declaration by the leaders of that group 
that they renounce forever the doetrine of the union of church 


and state. I demand it of the Protestants, I demand it of the 
Jews, and I demand it of the Catholics. Yet a lot of squirrel 
heads up there to-day will say that I attacked the Catholic 
Church. I want them to tell the truth and say that I attacked 
the Roman political activities in America that strike at liberty 
in America, That is the difference, and I want that distinction 
made. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a petition. I was not 
allowed to get it in yesterday before the vote. The political 
machine was oiled and working well over there, under the 
leadership of the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from 
Idaho, and a vote was compelled to be had without any speech; 
but I announced yesterday that I had this petition. Here it is: 


We, the undersigned citizens of Massachusetts, do hereby respectfully 
petition United States Senator from Massachusetts GILLETT to support 
and vote for the passage of.the resolution of Hon. J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, which calls upon the Senate of the United 
States of America to condemn and repudiate the reprehensible and 
criminal conduct of those who sought to assault and do violence to the 
person of said Hon. J. THomas HgFLIn when he spoke in Brockton, 
Mass., on March 18, 1929. 


Mr. President, these petitioners reside in 56 towns in Massa- 
chusetts. That is the State in which this awful thing occurred. 
These people petition their own Senator to vote for my resolu- 
tion; and you, not living in the State at all, voted against it 
yesterday, with the Roman Catholie vote solid in this body; and 
the most interesting thing about this is that they accomplished 
this thing without saying a word. Not one of them opened his 
mouth. The Roman influence was so powerful that they sat 
back in silence and had you execute the Roman will, and you 
carried it out to the letter. 


NATIONAL ORIGINS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Immigration two telegrams from groups 
of citizens of Syrian ancestry residing in Massachusetts 
protesting against what they call the “outrageous. insult” 
to them and their race during the course of the debate on the 
national-origins provision of the immigration law on Monday, 
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I join with the senders of these telegrams in prote: 
t the remarks reflecting upon the Syrian race. 
E PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordere 
srams are as follows: 
Boston, Mass., April 30, 1929. 
I. WALSH, 
ashington, D. C.: 
f Massachusetts protest against attack in the origins debs 
is the “trash of the Mediterranean,” and imputing to the 
ndencies. Statistics prove that Syrians are law-abidi1 
d, in proportion to their numbers, almost total strangers 
| courts. As their Senator, the Syrians of Massachuset 
» correct false, biased, and slanderous remarks that sh 
f history in attributing such tendencies to a race so higt 
| enlightened even before the Christian era. 
Evias F. SHAMON, 
Attorney ai Law, Boston, Maas, 
LAWRENCE, MAss., May 1, 1929. 
I. WALSH, 
States Senator, Washington, D. €.: 
n-American Citizens’ Society. after holding a special meeti 
the “insult” of the Senator from Pennsylvania about t 
ne Mediterranean,” protest, as law-abiding and conscientic 
Lawrence, on bebalf of the 5,000 Syrian-Americans residi 
, Mass., and ask you to enlighten the Senate by acquainti 
fact that the Syrian-Americans not only from our city b 
within the 48 States have given our Nation science, religi« 
greatest gift to mankind, Christianity ; and we believe th 
it gave these does not and never will produce offspring wi 
| tendencies attributed to them. Their social and busint 
ace them beyond doubt on par with the best in our count: 
were the first and most numerous volunteers in the Wo! 
mmparison with their number they have always generouw: 
to every charitable and worthy cause to the full extent 
. They do not ask for Americans’ wealth, but they 2 
are of the dividend of justice; and, as their Senator, tk 
ee that they get it. 
rely yours, 
SyriAN-AMERICAN CITIZENS’ SOCIETY, 
Farris Marap, President. 


FARM RELIEF 


ate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the co 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm boa 
he orderly marketing, and in the control and dispo: 
e surplus, of agricultural commodities in intersta 
h commerce. 

NARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 


IE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
ef Clerk called the roll, and the following Senato 
‘o their names: 


Fletcher La Follette Smith 
Frazier McKellar Smoot 
George McMaster Steck 

Glass McNary Steiwer 
Glenn Moses ~ Thomas, Idaho 
Goff Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Gould Norris Townsend 
Greene Nye Trammell 
Harris Oddie Tydings 
Harrison Overman Tyson 
Hastings Patterson Vandenberg 
Hatfield Pine Wagner 
Hawes Pittman Walcott 
Hayden Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Hebert Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Heflin Robinson, Ark. Warren 
Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Johnson Sackett Watson 
Jones Schall Wheeler 
Kean Sheppard 

Keyes Shortridge 

King Simmons 


CE PRESIDENT. LBighty-five Senators have sa 
their names, A quorum is present. 

{BECK obtained the floor. 

LSH of Montana. Mr. President 
‘E PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South D 
to the Senator from Montana? 

tBECK. I do. 

LSH of Montana. In the course of remarks made 
ago by the Senator from New York [Mr. WaGene 
was made to statements made on the floor by vario 
including myself, touching the failures that have be 
f various cooperative associations. Of course t 
spoke only from their own experience. In view 





aments I should like to put in the Recorp, with t 
the Senator from South Dakota and the Senate, 
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summary found in the Commercial and 
a bulletin issued by the Agricultural D 
ing the amount of business transacted 
marketing associations and the numb 
engaged in business. It is as follows: 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY FARMERS’ COOPERA 
OVER $2,000,000,00¢ 


Farmers’ cooperative associations transact 
of $2,300,000,000 in the 1927 marketing s 
liminary report by the division of cooperativ 
ment of Agriculture, for the 11,400 active 
department. This figure Is less by $100,000, 
for the 10,803 associations listed by the depa 
the price level for 1927 was lower than tha 
farm products and the prices of supplies bous 
in 1927 as in 1925 the total business of the e« 
in excess of $2,500,000,000. The department 
also added: 

“The largest amount of business credited t 
000,000, this being the sum of the transactio 
dling grain. The associations marketing 4 
business of $620,000,000; the livestock asso 
fruit and vegetable associations, $300,000,00' 
ing cotton, $97,000,000; the poultry and 
000; the nut marketing associations, $14,601 
$22,000,000 ; and the associations handling v 
hess of the associations selling miscellaneous 
supplies amounted to nearly $200,000,000. 

“Some lines of activity which were impo 
relative importance in 1927. This was not 
amount of business transacted by these gro 
great increase in the amount of business bei 
tions in other groups. The associations he 
shipping livestock have made enormous str 
associations handling grain, fruits, and veg 
about 100 per cent and 50 per cent, respecti: 

“The West Central States led in cooper 
1925, and in 1927. The Pacific States wer 
but had dropped to third place in 1925, wh 
In 1925 the South Central States had adva: 
as compared with 1915 but by 1927 had s 
fornia associations reported a larger amount 
the associations for any other State, the e 
320,000. More than half of this business | 
285 fruit and vegetable associations.” 


I refer to this because I feel that if 
this bill we should proceed upon the ass 
keting associations have not in general 
be an unsound assumption. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, it is 
the time of the Senate to prove the 
exists in relation to agriculture gener 
ducers of the Northwestern States in 
admitted by our opponents. If I were 
mitted by our President in his recent 
would be putting it mildly. He emphas 
tural equality at the same time when h 
great prosperity existing in the land, a! 
that our national yearly income is now 

This bill before the Senate is easily d 

(a) The bill that passed the House. 

(b) The amendments offered by the § 
of which is the debenture plan, to give 
able farm products an additional price 
tariff and 2 cents per pound on cotton e 

It is claimed for the House bill that 
or equalization fee; that is admitted. 
is no subsidy feature connected with it 
agreed that there is no attempt to s 
surplus from the domestic supply. No « 
it provides an effective means for r 
power of the farmer’s dollar to a pre-w 
in the House bill that will place the farn 
of living as others who labor. 

It provides a revolving fund of $500 
farm organizations in connection with 
products. This sum may look large to 
only with small figures, but, of course, 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the Natio 
year. Does anyone seriously believe t 
of 1 per cent of our national income, 
fund, can bring a major industry lik 
normal condition? 
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If loans are necessary for this purpose, they can be provided 
by the intermediate credit bank. The great claim made for this 
legislation when it became a law some five or six years ago 
wus that it would give this very service. The Government was 
to provide the capital. We find now that only a small part of 
it has been paid in. The answer is there has not been any great 
demand for it. The farmer of the Northwest does not want to 
borrow money now; he Is struggling hard to pay his debts. 

The bill that passed the House was not written by 
organizations; it was not asked for by farmers. It is the medi- 
cine prescribed for us by those who are opposed to us. A bill 
very much like this was presented in the last Congress as a 
“farm relief ” 
of the Senators from the agricultural section, while it received 
good support from those who came from the manufacturing 
States, 

The pending events have been long in the making. The con- 
test was virtually settled in the Kansas City convention. My 
disappointment did not come yesterday or to-day; it came when 
the distinguished chairman of the resolutions committee, the 
senior Senator from Utah, read his suggestion for a Republican 
platform. At the time it seemed only a weak repetition of posi- 
tive promises made to the farmers by the Republican conven- 
tion four years previous, which were not carried out. 

The Democratic platform adopted at Houston seemed to 
promise more, but its phraseology was such that it was diffi- 
cult to interpret. Their candidate soon substituted the saloon 
for the equalization fee, and the farmers, both North and 
South, concluded that the agricultural question was not among 
the major issues of the campaign. It was entirely over- 
shadowed by other issues, on which definite lines were drawn. 

CAUSES OF AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 

Those unfamiliar with the farm problem have convenient ex- 
planations as to the causes of the farmer’s trouble. I will deal 
with that next. 

I agree that if the farmer’s distress is due to land specula- 
tion nobody should bear the penalty but himself. 


farm | 


| Supply the domestic demand, and the shortage 
| foreign 
measure, and was repudiated by a great majority | 


| 


| would not. 


If the farmer’s troubles are due to an annual increase in un- | 


marketable surplus crops, he has brought on his own trouble. 
If the depression is due to an ever-increasing tax burden, and 


the farmer is responsible for same, then he can blame nobody | 


but himself, 


| Support 


If the farmer’s standard of living is as high as others, and he | 


finds his income insufficient, he should not ask the Government 
for aid. 


If, on the other hand, it is found that the agricultural depres- 


bring proportionate prices to the goods he has to buy, then the | 
“auses must be found elsewhere, for the farmer does not fix the | 


prices of the products he sells nor of anything he buys—sup- 
plies or service. 
I want to briefly deal with these four questions. 
LAND SPECULATION 
Misinformation regarding land speculation has been per- 
sistent, and no substantiating figures have yet been submitted. 


I know from personal knowledge that not 1 farmer in 10 in| too hich a plane, even though it is true that he lives in a 


the Northwest bought land during the period of high prices. 
Those who did lost everything. 
cent? 
entered into any land speculation. 
much smaller than that of Government clerks, who are now 
speculating in Wall Street stocks of doubtful value. 

Universal wisdom is not found in any one class. There are 
always individuals who take too big a risk. Most of the farmers 
of the Northwest acquired their land before the inflation came 
on; and if the deflation had not brought land down to a lower 
value than before the war, there would have been no serious 
trouble for the farmer. The reduced values simply reflect 
reduced earnings—the disappearance of profits or even wages 
in many lines of farming. 

SURPLUS 

The word “surplus” seems to have many meanings. If we 
have an exceptionally large potato crop, due to a favorable 
season, I would admit that the unmarketable part of the crop 
is a surplus—and a yery difficult surplus to control. The 
cheapest way to dispose of it is to leave it in the ground. 

We have for decades had an exportable surplus of wheat. 
Of late years it has not varied much. The fluctuations in sur- 
plus are not so much due to variations in price as to weather 
conditions. The increase in production has not kept up with 
our increase in population—I will later refer to Government 
statistics bearing out this statement. Therefore a wheat sur- 
plus is not the explanation of the farmer’s handicap. 

The world demands this wheat and must have it fer food. 
We all know, if there were no exportable surplus, the present 


Why punish the other 90 per | 
I believe, in fact, that only 5 per cent of the farmers | 
Anyway, the percentage is | 


| 
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tariff would be effective. It would give us an additional 42 
cents per bushel on wheat. But I submit that it is impossible 
for the farmer to regulate the production of whest so as to 
balance it with the domestic market. Even with reduced acre- 
age, there would in years of good crop be a large exportable 
surplus, or there would be a shortage of bread in the years of 
poor crop. Never in all history have the farmers sueceeded in 
regulating the crops to supply the domestic needs and at the 
same time prevent an exportable surplus. The tariff to-day is 
effective only on those crops for which the farmer is unable to 
is made up from 


775 


lands. 
I will have something additional to say 
cultural surplus further on in my remarks. 


regarding the agri- 


THE TAX BURDEN 


Those who are disposed to criticize the western farmer take 
great delight in referring to the fact that his local taxes have 
greatly increased and they have no hesitancy in holding the 
farmer responsible for this, but it is an unfair position to take. 
The large tax burden is the school tax. Reference is often made 
to some school districts that have gone in debt for expensive 
school buildings. There are such; they are the exception and 
not the rule, 

A couple of years ago I visited the district, where, as a boy, I 
attended country school. The same school building was there 
with an addition built on about 20 years ago, which cost three 
or four hundred dollars at the time. It is true that the school 
term has been lengthened from six months to nine months. 
There are those who would criticize the farmer for this, but I 
The point I want to emphasize is that, even if the 
term were limited to six months, the school tax would be four 
times as heavy as it was previously. Fuel is four times as 
expensive; the teacher's salary is four times as high; furniture 
costs four times as much. It all had to keep pace with the 
higher wage standards and higher prices that prevail in the 
land. 

It is pointed out that large expenditures have been made 
for the building of better highways and their upkeep. That 
is true. When the automobile was invented, the farme®s were 
slow to adopt its use, and even then they were the last to 
the proposed better-road program, but they had to 
learn that it was poor economy to drive even a cheap car on 
bad roads. Good highways were a necessity, if the automobile 
was to be used. Therefore the question involved is whether or 


, | not the farmer should have that cheap car which most farmers 
sion is due to the fact that the commodities he sells do not | 


have or go without it. For my part, I believe it is a necessity 
for the farmers and a luxury for city dwellers, be they bankers, 
business men, bricklayers, or Government clerks. I believe that 
under the high wage scale that now prevails, a cheap car is 
one of the labor-saving devices for the farmer—it is almost a 
necessity. 

STANDARD OF LIVING 


I think it would be ridieulous to make serious answer to 
the suggestion we sometimes hear, that the farmer is living on 


better house than in the past, even though he tries to give his 
children better educational facilities tham formerly. If the 
automobile, the telephone, and the radio are luxuries of the 
farmer, make the most of it. 


FARMER’S INCOME BEFORE THE WAR (THE NORMAL PERIOD) 


We have available reliable Government records as to the 
farmer's income in the period preceding the war. That is now 
considered as the period of the best economic balance. The 
farmer was working on a small margin, or rather, for small 
wages, but he was holding his own—he was not slipping back. 
Country life had its attraction, and the hopes and aspirations 
of the family were in the farm. We often forget what the 
farmer’s income was at that time, but I have a letter from the 
Bureau of the Census, dated July 28, 1922, dealing with the 
farmer’s income before the war, although the bulletin was not 
published until 1916. The letter reads as follows: 

My Dear Senator: Replying to your letter of July 
of the Census does not compile statistics of individual incomes. 

The only general statistics of income which are published by the 
Government are those issued by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
based on reports concerning personal income tax and these, of 
relate cnly to incomes large enough to be subject to the tax. 

Concerning the farmer’s income, in 1916 there was prepared and 
issued by the Office of Farm Management, Department of Agriculture, 
a bulletin—No. the farmer's by Dr. E. A. 
weiser, This bulletin showed that the of the averag 
are about $600, composed of about $200 in cash 
plied by the farm. 


27, 


2 the Bureau 


course, 


Golden- 
farmer 
and about $400 sup- 


This is the best thing I know of on that s ct. 


746—on income, 


wages 


bje 
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Mr. President, this shows the average farmer’s income to be 
$600 a year, of which $200 was cash. The remaining $400 was 
charged up against him on account of the advantages of living 
on the farm. It is true, this includes all farmers, both large 
and small. Reflection has been cast on this because it includes 
the colored farmer of the South, whose income is admittedly 
lower. Even if deductions were made for. this, it could hardly 
make a difference of more than $50. These, I think, are average 
figures. If a great many farmers are more prosperous than the 
average, it naturally follows that an equal number fall below 
the average. 

THE FARMER’S INCOME DURING THE WAR 

We have no reliable statistics showing the farmer’s income 
during the war. Prices went soaring on everything, especially 
on manufactured goods. Everything was permitted to find a 
natural level except one important product of the Northwest, 
Wheat had reached the price of $3.45 a bushel in May, 1917. 
The publications of the Government Grain Corporation, explain- 
ing and defending their whole attitude, admit the possibility 
that wheat might have gone to $5 a bushel in 1917 if it had not 
been for Government price fixing. There is no way to prove 
just what the farmers lost by Government interference with the 
law of supply and demand. The market broke when it became 
apparent that the price reduction was coming. Later it was 
fixed at approximately $2 per bushel. There were 2,831,000,000 
bushels of wheat handled during the control period. if the 
farmers lost a dollar a bushel they were robbed of more than 
$2,000,000,000. But if the Government Grain Corporation esti- 
mate is correct, then the loss was much larger. 


THE FARMER’S INCOME AFTER THE WAR 


No Government department has provided Congress with any 
report as to the farmer’s condition in the postwar period, but 
an organization made up largely of big business men, known 
as the National Industrial Conference Board of New York, 
has gathered and published considerable information bearing 
on this question. The report has been carefully worked out 
and its correctness has never been challenged. The report pub- 
lished in 1926 covers three years—1919, 1920, and 1921. It does 
not giye the farmer’s net income, but it gives his current in- 
come. It shows that the New England farmer suffered no loss 
from the deflation; in fact, he profited nearly 7 per cent. The 
farmers of the middle Atlantic States—that is, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania—found their current income had 
shrunk 16.8 per cent. If we go farther west and take in the 
North Central States, from Ohio to Wisconsin, we find the aver- 
age shrink to be 49.2 per cent. The west North Central States, 
generally referred to as the Northwestern States, suffered an 
average shrink of 69.3 per cent. The southern farmer found 
his current income diminished by about 50 per cent. 

I ask unanimous consent that this table may again be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppige in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Per capita current income of farm and nonfarm populations, by States, 
1919-1921 * 


Per capita nonfarm 
population 


Per capita farm 
population 

| | | 

| Per | 

cent in- 

crease | 

(+) or 

decrease 


| Per 
| cent in- 
| crease 
(+) or 
decrease 
| | soe), 
1919- 
1921 


| | 4 | 
fae | 
$723 $816 | $701 | 
744 | 877 727 
| 706] 617 
742 620 | 2.5 | | 372 
585 444 
788 625 
Rhode Island _. 759 615 
Connecticut... 725 | 85 641 545 
Middle Atlantic_- 4 926 811 489 
New York--- Yds 612 
New Jersey 705 566 
Pennsylvania. 672 374 
i North Central 680 367 
626 327 
610 9 | 269 
814 .0| 544| 371 
628 3 | 
579 
655 
647 | 
621 | 


State and geographic 


division | 
1919 | 1920 | 1921 1919 | 1921 


Continental United States.. 
New Enge'‘and. 
M: 


SSR8nb: e 
NOB wDBuranwnoose 


| 
- 
st 


—49.9 
—63. 6 
—69. 5 
381 . —29.8 
496 —22.5 
284 —69.3 
257 —65. 0 
559 | 240 —75.5 


610 | 
666 | 
670 
inp eenninatinat | 657 

1 Based on National Bureau of Economic Research, Income in the Various States, 
New York, 1925, pp. 260 ff. 
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Per capita current income of farm and nonfarm populations, by States, 
1919-1921—Continued 


Per capita farm 
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population 
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(+) or 
decrease 
(—), 
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West North Central—Con. 
Missouri | $771 | $708 
North Dakota §29 573 | 612 
South Dakota..........- 649 | 569 
Nebraska 738 | 670 
Kansas... b6: 731 | 652 

South Atlantic. y B55 | 561 
Delaware. . 5 667 | —22.5 | 
Maryland 716 —3. 3 
District of Columbia_. 56 1, OVE 176 | +23. 

7 528 —8. 

West Virginia 546 —3. 

North Carolina i 23 | 431) —13. 

| 4338 | —21. 

487 | —11. 

450 —2.8 

517 —2.8 

606 +5.6 213 

529 —.4)| 192 

430 | —11.0 200 

470 | —13.1| 241 
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—3.5 | 
=1. 
—6.§ 
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Mississippi 
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Mr. NORBECK. The Department of Agriculture has for 
about eight years been publishing regular reports to the effect 
that the farmer’s dollar was depreciated in its purchasing 
power. As a result, a bushel of wheat would not buy as much 
as it did before the war. The average product of the farm 
would not have an exchange value equal to the pre-war period. 
In other words, the farmer’s wages were reduced. In many 
instances they were reduced to the point of zero. 

We have often been reminded that the farmer’s income has 
improved to 80 per cent, and it has reached 90 per cent. Bear 
in mind that refers to averages. When cotton -is high in the 
South, or oranges are high in California, it tends to over- 
shadow or overbalance, statistically speaking, the losses in 
other sections. We are asked to be cheerful over a 90-cent 
dotlar. Where on earth is there any business that could take 
a 10 per cent shrink in its prices and avoid bankruptcy? If a 
bank loses 10 per cent of its deposits, it is in trouble; if it has 
an increase of 10 per cent, it is flush and does not know what 
to do with the money. Ten per cent is the margin between 
profit and loss in nearly every undertaking. 

THIRTY PER CENT OF THE POPULATION GETS ONLY 7} PER CENT OF THE 
INCOME 

I quote the following from an article by one of the great 
students of agriculture, former Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Illi- 
nois, which article was published in American Review of 
Reviews, July, 1927: 

The discussion over the farm situation has reached a new stage. It 
is being seen that it is not only the farmer who is involved. The 
business world is now viewing the problem as one in which business, 
too, is vitally interested. 

In the summer of 1925 the National Industrial Conference Board, 
with headquarters in New York, undertook a thorough study of the 
farm problem. That board is an organization set up by the chief indus- 
tries of the country for economic research into questions affecting 
industry. While agriculture might seem to be beyond its purview, it 
reached the conclusion—wisely, I think—that agriculture and industry 
were so closely interrelated that it could not longer afford to disre- 
gard complaints which had been coming from the agricultural sections 
of the country for a number of years. Its investigations were thorough 
and exhaustive. It issued its final report early last summer in an 
impressive volume. Among other things, the conference board found 
that agriculture had been able to go on in recent years largely through 
sacrifice of its capital assets and through sacrifice of the soil resources 
of the Nation. 

The very able president of that board, Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, 
in an address recently delivered in New York, said: 

“American farmers as a group are buying about $6,000,000,000 worth 
of manufactured goods from American industry each year. 

“They are paying, in addition, for about $4,000,000,000 worth of 
services rendered by others annually. 

“They are supplying one-eighth of the tonnage carried by 
railroads. 

“They are exporting about one-half of the total value of exports 
from the United States. 

“They are debtors to other groups to the enormous sum of over 
$12,000,000,000.” 
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Is there any further argument needed to show the close relationship 
and interdependence between American agriculture and other economic 
groups in our national life? Does this not make quite clear that if 
agriculture is economically handicapped—and hence not prosperous— 
industry, commerce, finance, and transportation can not attain their 
full measure of prosperity? 

* * a - + * s 

Yet, while constituting about 30 per cent of our population, the 
farming community’s share of the national income was, in 1921, 10 per 
cent and is now probably not more than 7% per cent. 

THD INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM 

There is an increasing disposition to confound the question 
of economic justice with one of individual success or failure. 

It is well known that when England levied unfair trade re- 
strictions on the Colonies, and they complained bitterly of the 
injustice, the Tories answered by saying “they knew a lot of 
people who were getting along all right; that success or failure 
was an individual problem, anyway.” 

Thirty or forty years ago, when labor conditions in our cities 
were most depiorable and many suffered from actual want, 
their plea for a better wage was often met with the statement, 
“Some succeed all right under the income they have; and it is 
an individual problem, anyway.” 

I am even told that in the old slavery days, when certain allot- 
ments or rations were apportioned to the slaves, some who had 
better health, more strength, or better ability to deal with the 
situation got along better than others, and that even in those 
days it was argued that the question of distress or welfare 
was an individual problem, anyway. The farmers are told the 
same now. 

FARMERS ARE GIVEN ADVICE INSTEAD OF PRICE 

City people take great delight in advising the farmers about 
diversification and other matters. It is an easy thing for city 
editors to write on the farm question, but it is more difficult to 
harmonize their advice with actual conditions. For instance, 
the farmer is being urged all the time to produce more dairy 
products, because it is profitable under the present tariff; it 
actually gives the farmer a wage. It does not give him a fair 
wage, but it does give him something for his labor, which is all 
important. From all the advice given it would seem there should 


be no limit to the demand for dairy products; but the secretary 
of the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation appeared 
before the Committee on Agriculture and stated that “ the dairy 


industry is not a surplus industry at the present time, although 
we are within 1 per cent of the total production of being on an 
export basis.” This shows we are approaching the danger point. 
If there is more production, there must be more consumption, 
or the tariff will soon cease to be effective and we will be on a 
foreign-price basis. 
SHORTAGR OF WOOL AND HIDES 

It is well known that we are heavy importers of wool and 
hides, and it has often been argued, with apparent good reason, 
that these products should come from the American farm. 
There is something in that; but one important fact is over- 
looked, and that is that neither wool nor hides are products; 
they are by-products. We can not produce wool or hides with- 
out producing the animals. We can not afford to raise cattle 
only for the hide nor sheep for the wool; the carcass must be 
sold. And I have become convinced that any effort to produce 
all our necessary wool would mean a breakdown not only in our 
mutton market but other meats as well. I have sought expert 
advice on this question, and have been convinced that an in- 
crease of 15 to 20 per cent in the number of our sheep would 
lead us to the danger point where we might suffer more loss 
on our meat price than we would gain from the sale of wool. 

MORE FORTUNATE FARMERS 

We have a good percentage of farmers who have survived 
and have been able to carry their burden. In the case of the 
sheep raiser the tariff is the main factor, but it is not a major 
factor in the Northwest. In some instances success has been 
due to the fact that the farmer had his land paid for before the 
war. While he may not have had the interest on his invest- 
ment, he can get along without it when the farm is paid for. 
In other instances it has been due to the fact that he “ has his 
own help.” His sons take the place of hired help and save that 
expense, which often represents the difference between profit 
and loss. We also have some farmers who are exceptionally 
hard working and unusually thrifty; many of them carry their 
burden without complaining, though keenly aware of the handi- 
caps under which they are working. One factor is the increase 
in freight rate. However, thisisnot the main difficuity, though 
the State of South Dakota has paid in increased freight rates 
more than $100,000,000 since the passage of the Adamson law. 

DEBENTURE PLAN 

We have listened to arguments by able Senators to the 

effect that the debenture plan does not insure success, as it 
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can be nullified by the countries to which we desire to export. 
Our present exports are subject to the same limitations. We 
have no right to ship to any country; we must get their per- 
mission. 

Some countries to which we export may consider our pro- 
posed debenture plan an export subsidy, but they can not ob- 
ject seriously, for many of them are using similar plans to 
encourage exports and maintain higher domestic prices. Ger- 
many first put its debenture plan into practice 30 years ago, 
and while it was abolished during the war, it has been reen- 
acted since. Sweden has a debenture plan. Australia and other 
countries have debenture plans. 

But the point I want to emphasize is that there is no bill 
pending here to make the debenture plan a law of this land. 
Therefore the debenture plan is simply an “ optional ” feature in 
the Senate farm bill. The farm board may or may not put it 
into operation. It may be applied to some commodities and not 
to others. It may be applied part of the time and not all the 
time. All this is within the discretion of the farm board. The 
farmers are asking for this plan in the firm belief that it will 
add 21 cents a bushel to the price of wheat if put into operation, 
and a proportionate advance on such other commodities of which 
we produce an exportable surplus. 

The farmers are simply saying to the administration, “If 
your suggested farm bill proves to be ineffective, we want you 
to have one more plan that you may invoke, for we think this 
one is good; we leave it entirely to your judgment as to whether 
or not you will put it into operation.” 

Is there anything radical or unsound about this? 

I believe a Federal farm board will find it very helpful, if 
they are trying to do justice to the farmer. 

The debenture plan was first introduced in the Senate by a 
former Senator from Illinois, the very able and distinguished 
Senator McKinley, whose soundness of thought and business stc- 
cess was recognized by all who knew him. The Grange, which 
is the oldest farm organization in America, having a record of 
62 years, has for a long time been a consistent and persistent 
advocate of this debenture plan. The master of the National 
Grange, Mr. L. J. Taber, appeared before the Committee on 
Agriculture and brought out the fact that the debenture plan 
was originally suggested by Alexander Hamilton, when he pro- 
posed the adoption by our young Government of a tariff policy— 
tariff for the protection of manufacturers and a debenture of 
bounty plan for the protection of farmers who might suffer as 
a result of the tariff. I ask that Mr. Taber’s statement, ag 
contained in the printed hearings, be incorporated in the 


- RECORD, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The statement is as follows: 


Mr. Taber. Alexander Hamilton suggested both a tariff program and 
a bounty program. We accepted his tariff program idea but did not 
utilize the rest of his program; but we did do something for industry 
that we have no objection to having considered, which was eminently 
fair. Alexander Hamilton’s suggestion, as I remember reading his 
report, was simply that we should apply the tariff for those industries 
that were then of a rather infant nature and needed encouraging, but he 
pointed out that the basic agricultural industry would be penalized by 
the tariff policy because it could not fully enjoy it; and then he said 
that part of the revenue created should be utilized in compensating 
agriculture which could not enjoy the tariff benefit. 

We suggest nothing new. We are going back to the inception of the 
tariff policy of Alexander Hamilton. We are building upon the remitted 
tariff duty idea. We are building upon the tariff drawback idea, but 
we go a step farther. We are following the experience of other nations. 
Germany applied years ago what they called the Einfurschein. It 
operated similarly to the export debenture. It was in the philosophy 
of Emperor William to give German agriculture a balanced policy, and 
he did not want to prevent the farmer that grew rye from enjoying 
tariff benefits. So he provided the exchange idea known as the Einfur- 
schein, which has been differently interpreted and becomes almost the 
equivalent of our export-debenture idea. Other countries have adopted 
the same thing. 

Our whole purpose in mentioning these matters is to refresh the 
recollection of the committee and to emphasize what we believe to be a 
sound policy that the Government should apply to agriculture, the same 
as other governments are doing. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the debenture plan is at 
least frank. There is nothing evasive about it. Call it a sub- 
sidy if you like. I believe the tariff to be an indirect subsidy. 
Maybe the debenture plan is also. The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture were so impressed with the testimony of the expert 
economists from the Department of Agriculture that it was 
agreed to incorporate the debenture plan in the farm bill. 

For my part, I believe that even if it were never invoked by 
the board, it would be helpful in preventing destructive specula- 
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tion in our products. If we had a farm-minded board, no specu- 

lator would seriously undertake to break down the price, if he 

realized that the farm board might invoke the debenture plan. 
ATTITUDE OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

There has been considerable said about the failure of the 
farm organizations to unite, but there hag been a decided im- 
provement in that matter. Their disagreements were at one 
time the most discouraging thing to contend with here in Wash- 
ington, as the dissensions in the farm organizations were some- 
times generated by men who traveled from one section of the 
country to another to stir up trouble among the farm organiza- 
tions and get them to fight each other, 

The following statement, in which the three large farm or- 
ganizations have united, is one of the best omens of progress: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6.—After a series of conferences lasting 
several days, the following letter was written and sent to-day by the 
presidents of the three general farm organizations—the National Grange, 
the Farmers’ Union, and the Farm Bureau Federation—to the chairmen 
of the House and Senate committees now busily engaged in formulating 
a farm relief policy for presentation at the opening of the special session 
of Congress, April 15: 

“The representatives of the three national farm organizations—the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, the National Grange, and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation—wish to convey to you their 
joint conclusions in regard to the foremost task which confronts the 
extraordinary session of Congress soon to convene. 

“It is too evident to need more than mention that legislation to be 
of benefit to agriculture must be of such nature that it will increase 
the farmers’ net income. The American farmer must have an American 
price for his farm products in order to maintain an American standard 
of living; any legislation which stops short of attempting to secure this 
certainly will not suffice. 

“There are, in our opinions, four requisites which must be met by any 
legislation to permit it to qualify properly as farm relief. These 
requisites are: 

“(1) It should make the tariff effective on all farm crops so that 
surpluses will not be permitted to depress the domestic price to the 
world level of prices, 

“(2) It should be of such nature that the control and disposition of 
agricultural surpluses are adequately provided for. 

“(3) It should contain provisions which are automatic in their opera- 
tion to check overproduction. 

“(4) It should provide for farmer ownership and control of marketing 
organization with due consideration to cooperative associations already 
established. 

“We unanimously agree upon these fundamental principles and offer 
our services to the Senate and House Committees on Agriculture in 
formulating legislation which will make the above principles operative. 

“We recognize that the Committees on Agriculture do not initiate 
tariff measures; but we desire to express our conviction that, in addi- 
tion to the type of legislation above described, the special session of 
Congress should make tariff adjustments sufficient to give the farmers 
of our Nation the domestic. market. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION, 
“C. E. Hurr, President. 
“THE NATIONAL GRANGR, 
“L. J. Taper, Master. 
“ AMERICAN FARM BuREAU FEDERATION, 
“S. H. THOMPSON, President.” 
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This joint action by the major farm organizations of the country is 
looked upon as a distinct contribution to the deliberations of the com- 
mittee and is heralded as the most important joint step ever taken by 
the representatives of the farmers, as it places the farmers unanimously 
behind a unanimous program for farm relief for the first time in the 
past decade, 


THD POSITION OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


I was much pleased with the testimony of Mr. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor. I have come to 
the conclusion that the labor organizations understand better 
than the farmers this fundamental fact, that a large increase 
in labor leads to higher prices of all commodities, and in turn 
increases the high cost of living. Those who work for wages 
have learned this from actual experience. They have received 
the desired wage increases, only to find that they were quite 
largely absorbed by the resultant rise in price levels. 

The labor leaders of the land are not unmindful of the splen- 
did support that the farmers have given them in the past. In 
testifying before the Senate Comnrittee on Agriculture, at the 
hearings on the farm bill, Mr. Green evidenced a sympathetic 


attitude. His statement is in part as follows: 


The thought that I want to leave with you gentlemen here is: Labor 
is in hearty accord with your purpose and your objective. We want 
to see the farmers prosperous. We want to help them to be pros- 
perous. We are willing to help them to be prosperous by paying a 
little more for the things the farmer sells. We are anxious that the 
farmer should receive more money, so he can be made an active buyer 
and consumer of the things that labor produces, * * * so that he 
would stay on the farm. 


MISLEADING INFORMATION 


Correct information is the basis of any progress. We have 
learned so many things that are not so. Our opportunity to 
go ahead often depends on our ability to unlearn. It has been 
said this is an age of myths, and many of them have a bearing 
on the agricultural question. 

One myth is that there are seasonal fluctuations in grain 
prices that operate decidedly to the disadvantage of the farmer. 
This matter was gone into fully by the Agricultural Committee 
several years ago. The members of the committee became con- 
vinced at that time that there was little or nothing to the 
statement that wheat is cheap in the fall, when the farmer has 
it to sell, and high in the spring, when held by millers, grain 
dealers, and speculators. This happens occasionally, but not as 
arule. The mere holding over of grain entails a great deal of 
expense. In addition to warehouse charges, there is shrinkage, 
insurance, and last, but not least, interest on the capital tied up. 

There are those who assume they are going to confer a great 
benefit on the farmer by stabilization of wheat prices over the 
different months of the year. 

Mr. President, I ask that Table No. 23, which I have clipped 
from the Agricultural Yearbook of 1927, be printed in the 
Recorp. It sets out the monthly wheat prices for the previous 
four or five years. This carefully prepared record is a complete 
answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


TABLE 23.—Wheat: Weighted average price per bushel. of reported cash sales, 1909-1987 


[Yearbook of Agriculture, 1927] 


Year beginning July July 


Cents 
101 
119 
164 
131 
135 


Cents 
112 
137 
158 
139 
128 


Cents 
109 
120 
158 
132 
131 


Average: 


Mr. NORBECK. It will be noted that the fluctuations often re- 
ferred to do not exist. July wheat in 1923 was 96 cents a bushel. 
Most of the marketing comes at a later period. September was 
$1.09, and October $1.12. The average for the year was $1.05. 

In 1924 July wheat was $1.20, October was $1.37. The high 
point was reached in January, $1.84, and the following June 
it was back to $1.60. 

In 1925 July wheat was $1.54, September and October wheat 
average $1.58. The high point came in January at $1.78, but 
the average for the year was $1.63. 


August | S¢Ptem | Octsber | Novem- | Decom- | January 


Weighted 
average 


Febru- 
ary June 


March April May 


Cents Cents 
104 106 
151 163 
159 155 
131 142 


Cents 
105 
135 
163 
135 


Cents 
108 
160 | 
153 | 
14 


Cents 
109 
17i 
161 
133 


Take the year 1926, July wheat was $1.37. In October it 
was $1.39, and in the following June it was $1.44. 

Next I refer to Table No. 46, covering the price of rye from 
the same Yearbook. This is also information compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture. I ask that the table may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 





1929 


Year beginning July July August October 





|] rr 


Average: Cents Cents Cents 
1909-1913 75 74 75 
147 148 
91 32 


Cents 
76 
140 
80 


=== —— 
72 
74 
91 


73 
76 


97 


| 


113 
190 
167 
154 
190 
107 
73 
67 
93 
105 
101 
97 











Mr. NORBECK. It will be noted that the monthly prices 
referred to cover nearly 20 years, covering 240 months, There 
are some variations, but no large fluctuations except during 
the war. 

I also ask that Table No. 59 of the 1927 Agricultural Year- 
book, covering Chicago prices of corn for a period of about 


Novem- 
ber 


Cents 
75 
142 


102 
99 

147 
178 
168 
142 
159 


Decem- 
ber 


Cents Cents 
75 | 77 
145 | 152 

91 | 101 


$l 
84 
94 
64 


74 
79 
95 
64 
64 





20 years, be printed 
RECORD. 
The PRESIDING 


ordered. 
The tables are as 


January | February 


Cents 
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TARLE 46.—Rye, No. 2: Weighted average price per bushel, Chicago, 1909-1927 


March 


76 
149 
102 | 

aL 
82 
92 
62 
62 
123 
97 
146 
239 
138 
156 
147 








April 


Cents 
78 


167 | 
92 
79 | 
95 
94 
62 





May 


| 
Cents | 
80 | 
168 | 
91 


T79 


| Weighted 


un 
June | average 


Cents | Cents 
75 76 


163 152 





in 


OFFICER. 


follows: 


the Recorp; also Table No. 97 
Yearbook, covering the prices of flax, may be printed 


in the 


Without objection, it is so 


TABLE 59.—Corn, No. 8, yellow: Weighted average price per bushel of reported cash sales, Chicago, 1909-1927 





| 
Febru- 
ary 


Deeem- 
ber 


Novem- 


Year beginning November ber 


January 


March 


April 


June 


July 


} 
} 








Average: 





TABLE 97.—Flarseed: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United States, 1909-1927 


Year beginning September Sept. 15 | Oct. 15 | Nov. 15 | Dee. 15 


> || 


Jan. 15 


Cents 


65 


134 


| Cents 
130 | 
} 


89 


August | 


Cents 
136 
90 


Septem- 
ber 


Cents | 
71 | 
124 
87 | 


| October 


Cents 
6 


Weighted 
average 
L 
Cents 
61 
112 115 
gg | 











J on 
- | oan 


»~oe 
SSSINRSES 


| Feb.15 | Mar. 15 | 





Apr. 15 


Average: 
i iidndccciecmbinenatenae 
og, . 





or od Oe oe 
SOON & tobe w bo 


CO Nom GO 


Cents 
166. 4 
260. 7 
201.0 


131.3 
231.8 
207.8 
140. 6 
120. 6 
123.0 
155. £ 
217. 
302. 
357. 
410. 
259. 
154. 
199. 
212. 
210. 
228. 
197. 
191. 


on 
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Mr. NORBECK. Previous referenees are only to the price of { New Orleans market. 
grain, but a study of the cotton market will show a very similar 


situation. 


The ease of cotton is covered by Table 254 ef the Agricul- 
tural Yearbook for the year 1927, 


Cents 
163.3 
254.9 


te Im ww > 


s 





wore se 





Cents 
16L. 1 


. 5 


Cents | 
166. 5 
263. 2 





I find this refers to the 


Cents 

172.4 
270.8 
231.3 


Cents 


276.9 
234.7 


Cents 
173. 5 | 15 


62 
63 





May 15 


4.8 | 


65 


50 
73 | 
65 
70 
73 
65 
96 | 

203 

141 

141 
91 
45 
68 

104 





June 15 


| Weighted 
average 





Cents 


165. 1 
267. 1 








193. 7 
237. 


187. 


193. 
237. 
187. 
116. 
132. 
162. 
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RECORD. 


The PRESIDING 


ordered. 


OFFICER. 


I ask also that this be printed in the 


Without objection, it is so 


The table referred to is as follows: 
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May 


TABLE 254.—Cotton, middling: Average spot price per pound at 10 markets 


Novem- 


October ber 





Cents 
13. 48 
14. 21 


PSNNNSSNSSNSSeEIOD 
BSaS2r2ZReSyz8 





Mr. NORBECK. I have one more table furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture, which was sent to me in a recent 
communication from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It 
refers to the price of tobacco. I am informed that these farm 
prices constitute about an average for all markets and all types 
of tobacco. This even goes to show that while there are large 
fluctuations in tobacco, they do not bear out the theory that 


July Average 


Cents 
14. 89 
15. 48 
11. 72 
12, 29 


Cents 
14. 85 
15. 26 
12. 07 
12, 44 
13.79 

9.12 
12. 80 
24, 18 
30. 71 
32. 09 
40. 49 
11.03 
21. 68 
28. 61 
29. 43 


Cents 
14. 64 
14. 70 
11.61 


12. 44 
13. 11 


& 
$ 


SEBREosENE: 


SRAVseSsesse 


BBSNSSSREREARR OR! 
GESSLBSRRS 
PERSRSFSBRBRS! 
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AES BRE: 
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the prices are much lower at the season of the year when the 
farmer has to sell. It shows how vain is the hope of stabiliza- 
tion materially improving the farmer’s prices. 1 ask that the 
table be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Tobacco: Average United States farm prices in cents per pound, 15th of month, 1922-1929 
{Compiled in tobacco section, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture] 


January — March April 





Cents 
16.6 
24.1 
20.9 
18.3 
15.5 
14.2 
19.6 


Cents Cents 
/ 3 


18, 

26. 0 
20. 6 
19.0 
15.8 
15.5 
20.6 
19.3 


ANOTHER MYTH 

Mr. NORBECK. There is another myth abroad in the land and 
that is we have an ever-increasing agricultural surplus; that 
this increase in production is the cause of the farmer’s trouble. 
I desire to refer to the published statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture. I think they are a complete denial of this asser- 
tion. In my opinion they prove conclusively that our increase 
in the production of grain during the last decade or two has 
not kept pace with our increase in population. 

It is often argued that the country can and will produce a 
much larger quantity of grain when there is a demand for it. 
The increased wheat production during the war is referred to 
as proof of this, but we overlook the fact that the corn acreage 
during that period fell off about the same extent as the wheat 
acreage increased. The distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookuHart] said the other day that Iowa farmers could raise 
wheat but not without reducing their corn acreage. They can 
not raise it on the roofs of buildings or on the highway; it 
must be raised in the fields. If more wheat is desired, there 
will have to be less of something else. 

We hear a good deal about marginal lands coming into pro- 
duction. No Senator has yet attempted to define the term 
“marginal lands.” It exists mainly in the imagination of some 
writers, unless the term be applied to the fluctuating yields due 
to weather conditions. This is limited to no one crop. 

I have before me Table No. 1, page 739, of the Agricultural 
Yearbook, 1927, showing the yield per acre and total production 
from 1907 to 1927. While there has been some increase during 
this period, it is remarkably small and does not keep pace with 
our increased population. For instance, in 1899 the acreage 
of wheat was, in round numbers, fifty-two and one-half million. 
Ten years later it was, in round numbers, just a little over 
44,000,000 acres. 

In 1913, just before the war, it had reached 50,000,000 acres, 
a little less than it was 10 years previous. 

I call attention to the fact that the 1916 wheat crop was about 
52,000,000 acres. It sold at the highest price for a decade— 
$1.60—and the following year the acreage had fallen off over 
7,000,000 acres. On account of climatic conditions, the total 
production, however, was xbout the same. 


Cents 
14.4 


21.8 
20. 2 
18. 5 
14.9 
14.0 


Novem- | Deceim- 


August Se a October her 


May June July 





Cents Cents 


16.5 


Cents Cents Cents Ce 
16.4 


SABEBSSE 
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During the war there was an increase in acreage and also an 
increase in total production, in response to the Government's 
urgent demand for food for the soldiers and for Europe. By 
1924 the acreage was back to about 50,000,000 acres. The pro- 
duction was about 800,000,000 bushels, which is less than it was 
in 1914, 10 years previous. 

The years 1924 and 1925 show approximately the same acreage, 
but the total production for 1925 was nearly 200,000,000 bushels 
less than in 1924. The last two years, as will be shown by the 
table, indicate very moderate increases in acreage and in total 
production. The acreage «of wheat in 1927, however, was about 
20,000,000 acres less than in 1919. 

I repeat, there has been no increased acreage of wheat. There 
has been no increase in wheat production that accounts for any 
surplus. What little increase there has been has not been 
equivalent to the growth of our population. 

I ask at this point that the table with reference to wheat, its 
acreage, production, value, and so forth, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


TaBLp 1.—Wheat; Acreage, production, value, United States, 1907-1927 


Without objection, it is so 


Price 


per 
bushel 

received 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. | 


Aver- 
age 
yield 
per 
acre 


Acre- 
age 
har- 

vested 


1,000 
acres 
45, 116 
45, 970 
4, 268 
44, 262 
45, 681 
49, 543 
45, 814 
50, 184 | 
53, 541 | 


Bushels Cents 
; 86. 


763, 380 
891, 017 





1929 


TABLE 1. 
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Acreage, production, valuc, 
Continued 


Wheat: United States, 197%—1927— 





Price 


Acre- 
age 
har- 

vested 


per 
bushel 
received 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dee. 1 


1,000 

acres 

60, 469 
52, 316 
45, 089 
59, 181 
73,099 
75, 694 
61, 143 
63, 696 
62, 317 
59, 659 
60, 862 
52, 535 
52, 255 
56, 337 


1,000 
ae | bushels 
1, 025, 801 

636, 318 
636, 655 
921, 438 


Cents 


967, 979 
833, 027 
814, 905 
867, 598 
797, 394 
800, 877 
864, 428 
676, 429 
831, 040 
871, 691 


ANF ODOADOOK NO 





Mr. NORBECK. From the same Yearbook of the Department 
of Agriculture, I also have the figures on oats. It shows that in 
the period from 1910 to 1914, the acreage ran from 37,000,000 
to 38,000,000 acres, and there was a 
production. 
material. 
or four years. 

Where does the increased surplus come from? 

I also ask that the table be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 

The table referred to is 

TABLE 65.—-Oats 


as follows: 
: Acreage, production, 





United States, 1910-1927 


Acreage | 
har- 
vested 


Average 
yield per 
acre 


— Produc- 
Year tion 


Bushel of 
1,000 acres} s 
37, 548 | 
37, 763 
37, 917 
38, 399 


1,000 bushels 
1, 186, 341 
922, 298 

1, 418, 337 

1, 121, 768 

1, 141, 060 

1, 549, 030 
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Mr. NORBECK. The production of oats for the last three 
years is no higher than the years preceding the war. 

Mr. President, I also ask that the table on corn be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered, 

The table referred to is as follows: 
TABLE 47.—Corn: 


Without objection, it is so 


Acreage, production, United States, 1904-1927 


Average 
Acreage | yield per 
acre 


Year Production 


Bush. of 
56 lbs. 


1,000 
acres 
93, 340 
93, 573 
93, 643 
94, 971 | 
95, 603 | 
98, 383 
98, 383 
104, 035 | 
105, 825 | 
107, 083 | 
105, 820 
103, 435 
106, 197 | 
105, 296 
116, 730 
104, 467 


hs aegnane 
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RECORD— 


945, 403 etaiineieeeeaitaite 


slight decrease in the total | 
There was some increase during the war, but not | 
There has been a substantial decrease the last three | 


it is so| 
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production, United States, 1964- 1921 


| Average | 
yield per | Production 
acre 


Y Acreage 


| 


1,000 Bush. of 


56 ibs. | # 000 bush. 
26. 2, 345, 833 
23.9} 2811, 302 
31.! 3. 208, 584 
29. 6 3, 068, 569 
28.3} 2,906, 020 
29.3 | 3,053, 557 
82, 329 | 22.21 1,823, 880 
100, 863 } 22. 


103, 740 | 
102, 846 | 
104, 324 | 


2, 309, 414 
101, 359 | 2, 916, 961 
99, 713 .0| 2,692, 217 
98, 914 2} 2,786, 288 


Mr. NORBECK. Where is there a Senator who will argue 
that the agricultural depression is due to an increased surplus? 
I pause to give him a chance to be heard. 

The point I want to make is that the so-called increased 
surplus is not in evidence. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator if 
I should ask a question for information? 

Mr. NORBECK. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. I have heard only a portion of the Senator’s 
very able speech, having been called from the Chamber, and I 
am greatly interested in the statements made and I think in 
the conclusions reached, if I interpret his speech correctly. 
| May I ask the Senator whether his conclusion is that there are 
| Only two remedies that may be provided for the farmer? First, 
| a subsidy in the form of a debenture or in some other form, or 
a reduction of the tariff upon the numerous manufactured 
articles which the farmers are compelled to buy, the result 
of which tariff augments the price of those articles the farmers 
are compelled to buy and therefore creates a greater disparity 
between the price of the things which he has to buy and the 
things which he has to sell. 

Mr. NORBECK. I shall try to make myself clear. I do 
not consider either the tariff or the so-called surplus the cause 
of the difficulty, for agricultural deflation came during a period 
of a low tariff and not during the period of a Republican tariff. 
No doubt the tariff—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. 
Senator from Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORBECK. I will yield when I have replied to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Very well. 

Mr. NORBECK. The tariff cuts both ways. On some com- 
modities it. adds to the farmer’s burden, while other farmers are 
benefited by the tariff. It is a very complex question. My 
thought is that the farmer’s troubles are due to the increased 
price of what he buys, both service and material. The tariff 

may be a contributing cause in some respects, but I do not see 
| how we are going to solve the farm problem by taking off the 
tariff. If that shall be done, we will be back where we were 
in 1921 «vhen we had a low tariff. 

Replying further to the Senator from Utah, I will say that I 
referred to the debenture plan as one method by which it would 
be possible to segregate the exportable surplus from that con- 
sumed in the American market. I can think of no way to insure 
an American price for the American farmer except by a de 
benture plan or an equalization fee. 

I will now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask 
the Senator from Utah to inform us what particular articles the 
farmer buys are protected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it would not be proper in the time 
of the Senator from South Dakota for me to answer questions 
that might be propounded to me; I think that would be 
abuse of the courtesy which has been extended. If I shall take 
the floor later, I shall be very happy to be interrupted by my 
dear friend from Idaho. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. As a matter of fact, practically 
everything the farmer buys in order to operate his farm is now 
on the free list. 

Mr. McMASTHR. Mr. President, just the reverse of that 
statement is true. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Will the Senator from South Dakota 
explain his statement? 

Mr. McMASTER. I will be glad to explain it when the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota shall have concluded. 

Mr. KING. I do not agree with the Senator from Idaho 
at all, 





President, may I ask the 
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Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I appreciate the courtesy of 
my colleagues and will soon conclude my remarks, 

During 1928 each Member of Congress received a compli- 
mentary copy of a book entitled “ Farm Relief,” by Prof. James 
E. Boyle, professor of rural economy, New York State College 
of Agriculture. The book bears evidence of having been care- 
fully prepared, especially with reference to the farm legislation 
then pending, known as the McNary-Haugen bill (to make the 
tariff effective by an equalization fee). Professor Boyle showed 
much antagonism toward this measure. His clinching argument 
seemed to be the fact that the benefits would be unequally dis- 
tributed among the farmers. He proves this by showing the 
difference in the yield of wheat in two counties in North Dakota 
for a certain year. He selected one of two counties that had a 
fair crop, and another one where the crop was very light owing 
to drought, and he succeeded in proving to his own satisfaction 
that the farmers in the drought-stricken area would not get the 
full benefit of the McNary-Haugen bill. In other words, I think 
he proves conclusively that the McNary-Haugen bill would not 
equalize the rainfall over all parts of North Dakota; therefore 
it should not be enacted into law. 

These arguments seem ridiculous, but they are no more so 
than others that were advanced against that measure, one of 
which was that it would work a great profit to the millers. 
The answer to this is that the big millers had their lobbyists 
here opposing the measure. 

Again, we were told that better prices of farm products would 
increase the cost of the farmer’s living. Of course it would. 
The butter he consumed and the potato he ate would be more 
valuable than otherwise. What of it? Such arguments simply 
show how desperately driven the oppostion were to find reasons 
for opposing the farm relief measure. 

CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


One of the strong arguments advanced for the pending bill, 
which has passed the House without the debenture feature, is 
that there is provision for stabilizing the price. The Canadian 
wheat pool is often referred to as a great example of the success 
in this line. I spoke at length the other day on the wheat pool 
and shall be brief this time. 

I admit this particular pool has been quite successful. I 
think the best testimony as to how much it has done for the 
farmer was given by Mr. MacPhail, president of the Canadian 
pool, who appeared before the Committee on Agriculture at the 
hearings on the farm bill. He stated there had been rebated, 
or refunded, to the pool members 1% cents per bushel last 
year and 2 cents the year previous. On the other hand, there 
was deducted 2 cents per bushel each year on wheat belonging 
to the pool members, for the purpose of making permanent 
investment in such facilities as grain elevators. Mr. MacPhail 
also believed that there were some additional, though intangible, 
benefits received in the way of better prices for wheat exported, 
but he said frankly that the greatest benefit to the Canadian 
wheat farmer was the spirit of cooperation that had developed. 

Mr. MacPhail impressed the committee as being a fair-minded 
and capable man, who was able to give a very good account of 
his work. He also told us that their experience in organizing 
cooperatives has been that it was easier to organize a newly 
settled country. It must also be borne in mind that the, major 
income of the Canadian farmer comes from the production of 
wheat. It is his main crop, about his only crop. Naturally, he 
is deeply concerned and is anxious to handle his marketing in a 
way that will be helpful to himself and the community. 

One of the discouraging features Mr. MacPhail related was 
that nearly one-half of the farmers were still outside the pool. 
It was explained that they were probably enjoying most of the 
benefits received by pool members without any expense to them. 
Some remain out for selfish reasons, and others because they 
are not so situated financially that they can sell their grain 
through the pool. 

Mr. MacPhail also admitted that possibly the American farmer 
was enjoying the benefit of the stabilization in the world 
market resulting from the Canadian wheat pool. Our hope of 
getting an additional 20 or 380 cents per bushel through a 
stabilization corporation is certainly a vague hope. If it actu- 
ally gave us 1 or 2 cents per bushel we should feel that it had 
proven a success, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORBECK., I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. In all the discussion about the compara- 
tive conditions between Canada and the United States I have 
heard no reference made to the fact that the freight rates in 
Canada give the Canadian wheat grower a tremendous ad- 
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vantage over the American wheat grower. Take the rate, for 
instance, from Saskatchewan and Alberta to the lake head, 
which is 26 cents, while the rate from Montana, the same dis- 
tance to the lake head, is 44 cents; so the Canadian wheat 
farmer has an immediate advantage of 18 cents on the sale 
of his export wheat. Whatever advantage the farmer in Can- 
ada has over the American farmer in that particular is due to 
the fact that the nationally owned railroads of Canada have 
given him this advantage in rates. So it is not fair at all 
to attribute such prosperity as the Canadian farmer has over 
the American farmer to pooling or cooperative selling. The 
advantage which the Canadian wheat farmer has in the world 
market lies wholly or largely—there is another element, in 
fact, two other elements, one being the fact that their land is 
richer than ours, though their labor costs more—in the fact 
that his wheat is transported to the lake head at a price 
which is practically the same as the amount which the Ameri- 
can farmer would receive under the debenture plan. That, in 
my opinion, is what has given the Canadian farmer the ad- 
vantage over the American farmer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. I will yield in a moment. I thank the 
Senator from New York for bringing this matter to our atten- 
tien. I desire at this time to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp page 28 of Public Document No. 219, 
Seventieth Congress, second session, showing the saving of the 
wheat grower of the Canadian Northwest as compared to our 
Northwestern States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


In direct response to Senate Resolution 208, asking for information 
as to specific relative rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
report gives the following figures: 


From— Miles 


Fargo, N. Dak Duluth, Minn.-... 

Devils Lake, N. Dak do 

Lydiatt, Manitoba--_. Fort William, Onte 

Bismarck, N. Dak I I 
Meadows, Manitoba Fort William, Ontario 

Glasgow, Mont Duluth, Minn-_.-..._.- 

Regina, Saskatchewan Fort William, Ontario 

Billings, Mont Duluth, Minn 

Morse, Saskatchewan Fort William, Ontario 
Bozeman, Mont Duluth, Minn. --....- 

Estuary, Saskatchewan_.-. Fort William, Ontario 

Havre, Mont I: EE scene necsaumaenunal 
Cantuar, Saskatchewan. -- Fort William, Ontario. -.-...... 
Helena, Mont Duluth, Minn. .-......- 

Grassy Lake, Alberta Fort William, Ontario 

Kalispell, Mont -| Duluth, Minn........... 
Lethbridge, Alberta Fort Wiiliam, Ontario 





Relative grain rates on United States roads and Canadian roads have 
been given in detail above as they apply to movement eastward. In the 
report by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in response to Senate 
Resolution 208, however, there are given certain representative compara- 
tive rates on the movement of grain westward from points in Canada 
and in the United States. The export rates on wheat from various 
points in Montana and Washington to Seattle and corresponding rates 
from points in western Canada to Vancouver are as follows: 


Miles | Export 


To— rate 


From— 


Lewiston, Mont 

Amisk, Alberta. 

Cardell, Saskatchewan. 
Great Falls, Mont 
Killam, Alberta. -..-- 


Seattle, Wash 
Vancouver, British Columbia... 


Vancouver, British Columbia... 
Seattle, Wash 

Vancouver, British Columbia... 
Seattle, Wash 

Vancouver, British Columbia... 
Seattle, Wash 

Vancou 


Sedgewick, Alberta._ 
Helena, Mont 

Wilson, Alberta..... 
Kalispell, Mont 
Turner, Alberta 
Wycliffe, British Colum 
Calgary, Alberta > 
Missoula, Mont 0 

Morley, Alberta..... Vancouver, British Columbia-.. 
Sand Point, Idaho... Seattle, Wash 

Spokane, Wash 

Walla Walla, Wash-. 

Wenatchee, Wash. ._ 

Yakima, Wash 
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1Since reduced to 17.5, 
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These illustrative rates show a substantially lower rate level in 
Canada, applicable to export grain and taking mileage into considera- 
tion, than the rate level established by the carriers under the super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator from New York has brought 
out the fact that in the Dominion of Canada there is a better 
equalization between industry and agriculture. The new condi- 
tions that arose at a certain period, which added to the cost 
of manufactured goods, were passed on—and probably unavoid. 
able—to the farmer in the Canadian Northwest Provinces, but 
the advantage accorded by a lower freight rate tends to offset 
the inequality. 








TARIFF ON WHEAT 


A number of years ago a better price for wheat prevailed on | 


the American side than on the Canadian. The 380-cent tariff 
was partly effective on hard wheat along the border. The Cana- 
dian farmer smuggled wheat over on our side of the line when- 
ever he could to get 10 or 12 cents additional price, but since 
the material reduction in freight rates on the Canadian side this 
advantage has been offset. If there is eny smuggling now, it 
is the American farmer bootlegging his wheat into Canada. 

I now yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I was merely going to call 
the attention of the Senator from New York to the fact that 
the advantage in freight rates does not increase the price that 
the Canadian farmer receives for his wheat, although it may in- 
crease his profit. He gets a higher price for wheat, but that is 
not the result of the freight rates; and the Senator from New 
York, of course, is aware of that fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the Senator from Arkansas does 
not deny, if the Senator from South Dakota will permit me to 
interrupt him further, that it is a tremendous advantage to the 
Canadian farmers to be able to get their wheat to the Liverpool 
market for a much lower freight rate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That affects his profit, but Woes not in- 
crease the price he receives; and the price he receives is greater 
than the price received by farmers in this country. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree to that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Therefore, freight rates have nothing to 
do with the situation. 

FALLACY 


Mr. NORBECK. Our average production of wheat is 800,000,- 
000 bushels. The domestic consumption is three-fourths of that 
amount, leaving available for export about 200,000,000 bushels. 
What we Se!l abroad very largely determines the prices on our 
domestic supply ; therefore the demand on the part of the farm- 
ers for the segregation of the surplus. But we are met with the 
argument that we can not increase the domestic price without 
increasing the domestic production, even though wheat is pro- 
duced without profit. But to suggest to us that we increase the 
world price by “ stabilization,” or some other contraption, is, of 
course, impossible, for we would meet that condition of competi- 
tion which the President once described as “ the cheap labor and 
more fertile lands of other countries.” Our record shows that 
our prices have not led to increase in production at home, 
except under the pressure of war, when there was a demand for 
wheat to feed the soldiers. On the other hand, everybody 
admits that the world production readily increases in response 
to a better price. We are told not to attempt that which is 
difficult, but to try that which is impossible. 


FALLACY NO, 2 


It has become a habit to harp about threatened overproduc- 
tion without any foundation on which to base such a statement. 
If the Members of Congress and the Department of Agriculture 
are agreed on any one thing it is that the agricultural depres- 
sion is due to a disparity in price of what the farmer buys and 
what he sells—in other words, nothing will help him except a 
better price. And then comes the overproduction argument in 
again. I can not accept the logic that the farmer’s difficulty 
is due to a reduced price, and if you give him a better price it 
will ruin him. If this is the situation, there is no use talking 
about any farm legislation. What magic can be invoked through 
the bill that has just passed the House? Is it intended to in- 
crease the farmer’s prices or not? 

A remarkable statement was made yesterday by the distin- 
guished senior Senator [Mr. Fess] from Ohio, who is opposed 
to the debenture plan and who advocates the administration 
bill, or House bill. He does not claim much for it. He admitted 
the farmer’s plight, but he did say if this did not work, 
nothing would work. To my mind, this is the equivalent of 
saying that nothing can be done for the farmer, but every 
Senator here will admit that the Government can continue to 
do something to the farmer, and possibly will. The fight for 
equality must be kept up if for no other purpose than to keep 
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the farmers from having additional burdens placed upon them 
by laws or monopolistic control of business. 
LARGE UNIT CHAIN FARMING 

Farmers are given much advice from the city sidewalks. 
Many suggestions for a solution are passed on through the daily 
press. A very common one is that chain farming is the solu- 
tion—that it will bring greater efficiency and greater profits, 
The people who 
furnish the advice know very little about farming. It has not 
occurred to these people that this kind of farming invariably 
robs the fertility of the soil. It is in effect mining. It has been 
done a hundred times and has been successful on virgin soil 
and only for a few years. The disaster was inevitable—it 
always came. . 

Farming on a large scale with abundant capital and expert 
management has been tried repeatedly in the Northwest. The 
older members of the Senate will recall the famous Dalrymple 
wheat farm in North Dakota, where the fields were so large 
that the plowman could make only one round a day. The sug- 
gestion for chain farming is so unsound that it has no appeal 
If a farmer who owns his 
farm is industrious, economical, and understands his vocation 
can not make a wage, how is somebody else going to make it? 
I sincerely hope that a great many will try; it will add to the 
education of the country. 

FARMER’S LIFE 
Down on the farm, ‘bout half past 4, 
I slip on my pants and sneak out of the door; 
Out of the yard I run like the dickens 
To milk 10 cows and feed the chickens, 
Clean out the barn, curry Nancy and Jiggs, 
Separate the cream and slop all the pigs, 
Work two hours, then eat like a Turk, 
And, by heck, I’m ready for a full day’s work. 


Then I grease the wagon and put on the rack, 
Throw a jug of water in an old grain sack, 
Hiteh up the horses, hustle down the lane, 
Must get the hay in, for it looks like rain. 
Look over yonder! Sure as I’m born, 

Cattle on the rampage and cows in the corn! 
Start across the medder, run a mile or two, 
Heaving like I'm wind-broke, get wet clear through, 
Get back to the horses, then for recompense 
Nancy gets straddle the barbed-wire fence, 
Joints all a-aching and muscles in a jerk, 
I'm fit as a fiddle for a full day’s work. 


Work all summer till winter is nigh, 

Then figure up the books and heave a big sigh, 

Worked all year, didn’t make a thing; 

Got less cash now than I had last spring. 

Now, some people tell us that there ain’t no hell, 

3ut they never farmed, so they can’t tell. 

When spring rolls ’round I take another chance, 

While the fringe grows longer on my old gray pants, 
Give my s’penders a hitch, my belt another jerk, 

And, by heck, I'm ready for a full year’s work. 


Get some hired man to keep up with this program, pay him 
time and a half for overtime, double time for Sundays, and the 
arm of the future will have to be endowed like a college, if 
it is to continue in operation. 

GOVERNMENT BOARDS 

The big hope back of the House bill lies in a “ Government 
board with broad powers” with some money to loan. It is 
going to be a different Government board than we bave ever had. 
It is going to be a perfect board—no incompetency, no bad mo- 
tives, no human errors. It is to work like magic now and for- 
ever. The members of the board are to be appointed by the 
President, elected by a majority of the people, but the board is 
to take up the battle for the minority—that is the farmer— 
and make the majority pay more for the products they buy. 
When vacancies develop they are to be filled by perfect men, no 
matter who happens to be President at the time, and upon these 
assurances we are expected to place the fate of agriculture in 
the powers of a Government board—now and forever. 

Gur memory is short. It was through the action of Govern- 
ment boards that the price of wool was reduced from 72 cents 
to 15 cents in one day. Oh, they just blundered; I guess that 
was all. Agriculture paid the penalty. If the market had been 
left alone, it would, of course, have gone down, because wool 
was too high, but it would have gone down gradually. The 
losses would have been spread over a longer period, and maybe 
the price would have gone down to only 30 cents instead of 15 
cents. 
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It was a Government board that brought on the inflation 
during and following the war—the Federal Reserve Board. 
They encouraged unnecessary borrowing and made land specu- 
lations possible. It was the same board that suddenly reversed 
its policy and demanded payment from the farmer, which he 
could not quickly meet; in other words, brought on the deflation. 
The people of my State do not believe that the benefits to be 
derived from the Federal reserve bank will in a hundred years 
equal the damage that was wrought. 

It was the action of the Government through Congress, and a 
yovernment board that increased the freight rate to the point 
where the American farmer in the interior can not compete with 
the Canadian wheat producer. 

I have never known of a Government board living up to its 
expectations. Why should I hope that the proposed farm board 
will? I am afraid it will prove to be a great disappointment— 
at least to the great farming section in the interior. I also 
notice that fruit raisers and yegetable growers are protesting 
against this bill. 

The board must either follow very conservative lines and 
make loans carefully, or else it must take chances of losing their 
money. If they speculate in the wheat market, even for the 
purpose of raising the price, they are liable to pay the same pen- 
alty as other speculators. The board may venture into unchar- 
tered seas, and have troubles without number and make mis- 
takes without parallel. 

The board may, from motives good or bad, give financial 
encouragement to the strife that is now in evidence among cer- 
tain cooperatives; or rather, among the organization leaders 
than its members. The bill may in fact prove to be a measure to 
finance such strife. 

I am only speculating, but I can easily foresee that the board 
may proceed slowly and carefully for a number of years without 
getting much result, and then feel impelled to take additional 
risks in stimulating the Anrerican market, and with the funds 
available, be successful for a limited time. I will admit this 
fund could be used to temporarily stimulate the speculative 
market, but I dread the penalty that will follow. I do not want 
the farmers blamed for the consequences of such losses as may 
result. 

THB MANDATE OF THE 1928 ELECTION 

In discussing this agricultural problem we are often reminded 
that the voters gave the present administration a mandate in 
regard to this particular question. I have been unable to figure 
out any justification for the claim. As I have previously stated, 
the agricultural question was not prominent during the cam- 
paign—other matters were. In studying the election returns we 
should consider not only the votes cast for the presidential can- 
didate. This had narrowed down to two candidates; it had 
to be one or the other. But we should also study the vote 
east for Members of Congress. If we do, we will find the 
voters apparently approved in one case and disapproved in the 
other. A majority of our voters saw no hope in the Demo- 
cratic Party; therefore they voted the Republican ticket. That 
does not mean they agree with the Republicans in all things. 

President Hoover received a splendid indorsement, the most 
remarkable indorsement of any presidential candidate within 
my memory; and while I disagree with him on the solution of 
the agricultural question, I expect great things from him. I 
am in hearty accord with his law-enforcement views. I hope 
and believe his administration will show much progress as 
regards disarmament. I feel certain there will be an efficient 
reorganization of Government departments—but that is only 
part of the story. 

A closer study of election returns will reveal the fact that 
every Member of this body who is classed as a radical, a pro- 
gressive, or near progressive was returned with an increased 
majority, no matter what party he belonged to or from which 
State he hailed. 

The effort of some Republican leaders to send the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] to the penitentiary resulted in 
his reelection as a Democrat from a Republican State with a 
large majority. 

It was well known to the voters of Washington that the Demo- 
cratic Senator from that State [Mr. DiL1] was not going to join 
the “regular” Republicans. He had evidenced great independ- 
ence, both as a Member of the House and of the Senate. He 
proclaimed that independence and the voters, without regard 
to party, indorsed him with a large majority at the same time as 
they voted for Mr. Hoover for President. 

A few years ago the highly respected Senator from North 
Dakota {Mr. Frazier] was read out of the Republican Party 
by a Republican Senate caucus as a punishment for his irregu- 
larity, but the Republican voters of North Dakota had the final 
voice in the matter and gave him a vote of confidence. They 
returned him to the Senate with an overwhelming majority. 
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Mr. President, to those who think that the last election gave 
a mandate to the party leaders to carry out the proposed pro- 
gram, I would call attention to the election returns from the 
great Republican State of Minnesota, where.the able Senator, 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD, campaigned without money, without an organi- 
zation, and almost without a party. He carried every county in 
the State and was returned with a majority of 325,000. Is not 
this a warning instead of a mandate? 

I call attention to the election in the State of Wisconsin, 
which gave a small majority to the Republican national ticket 
and reelected Senator LA Fo..etrrr, the son of the noble sire, 
with a vote that indicated he was practically the unanimous 
choice of the State. This record can not be ignored. 

If anyone still has the illusion that the last election was an 
indorsement of the reactionary group in the Republican Party 
and a mandate to do as they please, I suggest they read the 
election returns from the great State of California, where the 
senior Senator, Mr. JoHNSON, was a candidate for reelection. 
Party leaders had frequently charged him with irregularity. 
He admitted it. They shouted from the housetops that he had 
not been loyal to the party. They proved he had gone with the 
Bull Moosers at one time. They falsely charged him with 
defeating the Republican national ticket in 1916. He was op- 
posed by the Power Trust and the large vested interests that 
are strong in the State. He had political enemies in every 
county—yes; in almost every precinct. The message came 
across the mountains that we would hear no more of him after 
the 4th of March. But he is right here again this time, with an 
indorsement from the voters such as had never been given him 
before. His majority rolled up with nearly that of a million. 
What about the mandate we have been hearing so much about? 

Mr. CONNALLY obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppte in the chair). 
absence of a quorum is suggested. 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher King 
Ashurst Frazier La Follette 
Barkley George McKellar 
Bingham Glass McMaster 
Black Glenn McNary 
Blaine Goff Moses 
Blease Gould Norbeck 
Borah Greene Norris 
Bratton Hale Nye 
Brookhart Harris Oddie 
Broussard Harrison Overman 
Burton Hastings Patterson 
Capper Hatfield Pine 
Caraway Hawes Pittman 
Connally Hayden Ransdell 
Copeland Hebert Reed 
Couzens Heflin Robinson, Ark. 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Deneen Johnson Sackeit 
Dill Jones Schall 
Edge Kean Sheppard 
Fess Keyes Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I present a very thoughtful 
letter on the farnr relief bill from the pen of Mr. Leon Stern- 
berger, of Memphis, Tenn., and I ask unanimous consent to have 
it placed in the Recorp for the consideration of Senators. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MBPMPHIS, TENN., April 30, 1929. 


The 
The Secretary will call the 


the roll, and the following Senators 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck . 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D,. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your letter of the 27th to hand and we thank 
you very much for sending copies of the proposed agricultural bill, 
which have not as yet reached us, but trust will be received in the next 
day or two, for we are very much interested in the provisions contained 
in the measure. However, for fear that the copies will not be received 
in time for consideration, and as I understand the bill will be voted 
on the coming Friday, I am taking the privilege of addressing you in 
reference to some vital items contained in the measure, which I notice 
through newspaper publications have been proposed, 

It seems from what I can learn concerning the bill that the relief 
which is supposed to emanate from the measure and the placing in 
operation of the machinery to obtain the relief is mainly through coop- 
erative associations and farm control stabilizing organizations. Of 
course, it is impossible to predict the efficacy of any untried measure 
that is enacted for this purpose, and all that can be done is to enact 
such legislation as is thought will produce the desired results. In 
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this connection my idea In making a suggestion is not to depreciate 
the cooperative association in this work but to place before you another 
agency which is and has been most active in behalf of agricultural 
industry. The agency I desire to refer to is the commission merchant, 
which agency as far as cotton production and marketing are concerned 
has been most effective in its endeavors for the benefit of the cotton 
producer. Moreover, President Coolidge recognizing the importance of 
this factor in aiding any relief legislation stressed most vehemently in 
his speech before the National Grange last fall: “ The operations and 
the use of the Federal reserve bank, Federal loan banks, cooperative mar- 
keting associations, and commission merchants as a panacea for relief 
of the agricultural] depression,’ which has obtained for so many years 
throughout the farming sections of the United States. 

Furthermore, when cotton was selling around 5 to 6 cents in the 
fall of 1926, and the South was confronted with financial disaster 
brought about by a second huge cotton crop to market, which was selling 
far below the cost of production, it was, as a remedy for this undesir- 
able situation, suggested by the Government that cotton loan corpora- 
tions be organized throughout the cotton growing States to take from 
the market the surplus and hold it indefinitely. To carry out this plan, 
Mr. Eugene Meyer, of the War Loan Board, and other gentlemen con- 
nected. with the Agriculture Department, were sent by the President 
through the South to explain the efficacy of such organizations. These 
gentlemen visited Memphis and after explaining the operations of the 
loan agencies, which made a most favorable impression upon a large 
gathering of bankers, farmers, and merchants who attended the con- 
ference, it was decided then and there to organize a loan organization 
here with a capital of $6,000,000. The corporation was perfected, and 
the beard of directors decided that the cotton commission merchants 
being familiar with the marketing and production of cotton in all of its 
different phases, and being in close contact with the farming element, 
that all cotton placed in its hands should be under the direct super- 
vision and control of responsible cotton commission merchants. In ad- 
dition to this, if the present methods pursued by the cotton cooperative 
associations are compared with those utilized by the commission mer- 
chants, it will be ascertained that there is but little difference in their 
methods of operation, and for your information, and as far as I can 
learn, the operations of the cotton commission merchants and coopera- 
tive associations are conducted along the lines and purposes as follows: 

First. Both agencies conduct their activities for the interest of the 
producer, feeling if he is prosperous the whole country will prosper, 
too; and which will mean success for their organizations. 

Second. Both agencies advocate orderly marketing of the cotton crop 
and are opposed to the dumping of this commodity regardless of price 
and conditions surrounding the market. 

Third. Both agencies favor diversification of crops and believe in 
the principle of safe and sane farming, which means the farmer should 
grow all of the necessities which can be grown in his particular section 
on his farm. 

Fourth. Both agencies recognize that the interest of the producer 
and manufacturer should be closely allied and that the freezing-out 
process which at times obtains to control the price should never be 
permitted by either faction. To the contrary, the rights and interest of 
both parties should be reconciled and considered by the farm board 
of control in which the board could rely upon having the loyal support 
of both agencies and other organizations selected for placing the relief 
measure in operation. 

Fifth. Both agencies extend financial aid to farmers to enable them 
to conduct their operations upon a basis of charges which are reason- 
able, and such advances are made in a manner conducive to the very 
best interest of all concerned. 

You will please note from the above how very similar the operations 
of commission merchants and cooperative associations are conducted ; 
therefore it would be a grave injustice to the former if they were 
excluded by legislation from participating in the proposed relief meas- 
ure. Besides, nearly all responsible commission merchants in this 
city have in their organizations planters who farm extensively and 
are naturally intensely interested in legislation which will aid the 
agricultural industry. 

Of course, you will understand my motive in addressing you is 
in behalf of utilizing the services of commission merchants in the 
proposed relief legislation, for I am more familiar with their direct 
relationship in the cotton industry than their connection with other 
agricultural commodities, and it is with the hope that if the important 
services of this valuable agency is not included in the bill, that wherever 
in the measure there is indicated the utilization of cooperative associa- 
tions for executing the provisions of the bill, there should be added 
“commission merchants and other responsible agencies which are 
closely connected with the agricultural industry.” 

I trust that you will not think me presumptuous in offering the 
foregoing, and hope that if you find my recommendation feasible and 
logical that you will use your efforts in behalf of the commission mer- 
chant as a constructive agency to assist in conducting the operations 
of the proposed bill in the event of its enactment into law. 


LXXI——50 
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Assuring you of my highest esteem, and with regards, believe me 
to be, 
Sincerely yours, 
LEON STERNBERGER. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in view of the short time I 
have been a Member of this body, I should not so soon lift 
up my voice in this Chamber were it not for the fact that I, in 
part, represent one of the greatest agricultural States in the 
Union, and its interests are vitally concerned in the legislation 
now pending. I probably should not have the courage even 
under those circumstances, were it not for the fact that hereto- 
fore I voted against the so-called McNary-Haugen bill. That 
measure was opposed on account of the equalization fee, which I 
regarded as an unlawful and burdensome tax upon the farmer. 
However, I am heartily in favor of the measure that is now 
pending before the Senate. 

I congratulate the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and that committee for reporting this bill, includ- 
ing what is known as the debenture plan. Frankly, I believe 
without the inclusion of that plan it will give little aid to agri- 
culture. While I am opposed to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to strike that plan from 
the bill, I shall support the measure regardless of the fate of 
the amendment. I aim anxious to secure relief for the American 
farmer and I shall take whatever I can get, imperfect though 
it may be, 

Mr. President, I shall not consume the time of the Senate 
in picturing the depressed condition of agriculture. These walls 
have rung for six or eight years with vivid and lurid descriptions 
of the dire distress of agriculture. All parties acknowledge it, 
political parties and economic parties. All political parties have 
promised the farmer to do something to ‘lift him out of the 
distress in which he has been plunged. 

What have been the arguments proposed by every party? 
When I say party I do not mean that this question should here 
to-day be decided upon a partisan or political basis. I believe 
that the Congress ought to be more concerned with what is a 
practical and fair measure to agriculture than as to what the 
President may not have said, or what he did say, at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., or at any other time during the campaign. I do not 
propose to approach this question from a partisan or political 
standpoint. 

I believe that it is the duty of the Congress, if it acknowl- 
edges the condition of agriculture and if it recognizes the bind- 
ing effect or character of our promises, to do that now which 
it believes will afford the best remedy for the real distress of 
the American farmer. 

What have been the arguments proposed and what are the 
causes of agricultural depression? It has been generally agreed 
by all who have proposed the various forms of farm relief that 
the chief trouble with the farmer is that he is not upen an 
economic plane of equality with manufacturing, industry, or 
commerce, or transportation. What is the cause of that con- 
dition? It has been agreed by Republicans, as well as Demo- 
crats, that the fundamental trouble with the farmer is that he 
must sell his agricultural products, those of which he produces 
an exportable surplus, in a world-free market, in which he 
must meet the competition of every nation on this earth, but 
that, on the other hand, when it comes to the purchase of 
articles which he must consume, he is condemned to buy those 
articles in a domestic market highly protected with artificial 
values created by force of law. 

His other complaint has been that on account of high freight 
rates and the tremendous distances of this far-flung country 
he has been unduly taxed as to the fruits of his fields, and he 
can not successfully compete with foreign lands when he pro- 
duces an exportable surplus. If those are the causes of agri- 
cultural deflation, how are we going to remedy them? I do 
not believe that the mere lending of more money to the farmer 
will have any appreciable effect upon aiding his condition. 
What the farmer now needs is not the borrowing of more money 
but some plan that will put more money into his purse in order 
that he may meet the obligations which he has already incurred. 

Mr. President, if that is the condition of agriculture—and 
that is the condition that has been acknowledged by the Con- 
gress, the Senate and the House, and by all political parties in 
this country—what are we going to do about it, and how? 

I was amused on yesterday by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess]. He is recognized as one of the spokesmen of the admin- 
istration, not simply of this administration, but of the last 
administration. He gave up reluctantly the last administration, 
but he is ready to embrace the new one. The Senator from 
Ohio was trying to make out a case that the administration 
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had not promised the farmer anything similar to that which 
is contained in the export debenture plan. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookuHart], however, extorted 
from the Senator from Ohio the admission that the Republican 
platform in the last campaign contained this plank: 


The vigorous efforts of this administration toward broadening our 
exports market will be continued. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
prosperity and success. 


The Democratic Party is similarly pledged. So that both 
parties are pledged to do what? To put agriculture on an 
economic equality with industry in this country. How can that 
be done? One of the problems which is incidental to that ques- 
tion has to do with the fact that all of our farm relief bills 
have undertaken to dispose of the exportable surplus, and any 
solution of the farm problem must recognize that that is one of 
the major considerations in the whole agricultural question. 

How can these two issues be met? You can not apply the 
tariff with benefit to any agricultural crop of which we produce 
an exportable surplus. With the two major crops—wheat and 
cotton—an import tariff is of no benefit to the farmer, because 
we do not import those articles; we export them. We now have 
a tariff, I believe, of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, but the trouble 
with the tariff on wheat is that it does the farmer no good, 
because, instead of building a wall around his domestic market 
and excluding foreign competition, and thereby raising his price, 
as is the case with articles of which we produce less than we 
consume at home, his surplus compels him to ship out 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat each year, to find markets in foreign lands, 
and every bushel of that wheat must compete with foreign 
wheat. It is so with cotton. So a protective tariff can not 
help the farmer as to any product of which he produces an 
exportable surplus. The tariff can not help. 

What can help? I advance the proposition that the export 
debenture plan is the one plan that can help both to dispose of 
the exportable surplus for the farmer, and at the same time 
place him somewhat upon a plane of equality with industry. 
Let us see why that is true. 

If we have an exportable surplus of wheat, for instance, more 
of that agricultural product than we need here at home, what is 
the best thing to do with it? Take it out to sea aud sink it, 
then engage the next year in spending nrore money and more 
labor in producing more wheat? No. The thing to do is to ship 
it abroad, get it out of the United States, sell it to foreign coun- 
tries, and, by the one process, decrease the supply at home, 
raise the price to the American farmer in his own market, and 
stimulate exportation and the building up of our foreign trade. 
How can that be done in one process? Simply by the provisions 
of this bill, which define and give to the Federal farm board the 
power, whenever it sees fit, to place into operation what is 
known as the export debenture plan. 

That plan provides for the issuance by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of export debentures of one-half of the tariff rates on 
most agricultural products, and, in the case of cotton, a specific 
rate of 2 cents per pound, because of the fact that there is no 
tariff on that staple. Such certificates are to issue on agricul- 
tural products exported to foreign countries and are payable to 
bearer. 

What is the theory of the export debenture plan? That plan 
is based upon the theory that since the farmer must sell his 
goods in a world free competitive market he should in theory 
be allowed to exchange his products in that market for manu- 
factured goods and bring them back into the United States duty 
free. But in order to obviate the mechanics and the practical 
obstacles which would be met in such a plan, it is provided 
that when he exports his products the Treasury will issue him 
a certificate, and he can tender that certificate at the custom- 
house in payment of one-half of the tariff duties upon an equal 
amount of imported goods, 

What is that, Mr. President, except turning the tariff around? 
What is the tariff for? The tariff primarily is for raising the 
price. The tariff is for the stimulation of domestic industries 
by shutting out foreign importations, at least to an extent, and 
thereby raising the domestic price of manufactured articles. 
But that is impossible in the case of the major agricultural 
products. Then how are we going to make it effective? We 
give the manufacturer a tariff on his imports. Why not give 
the farmer a tariff on his exports when he has to export those 
goods into foreign countries? 

So the export debenture system is simply a plan of turning 
the tariff halfway around in order to benefit the farmer. If it is 
fair to give the manufacturer a bounty on what foreigners would 
bring in for the benefit of the domestic manufacturer, why is it 
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not fair, by the same course of reasoning, to give the farmer 
half of that tariff rebate or bounty, if you please, upon the 
exportation of his products to foreign lands? 

If a manufacturer can not compete in the domestic market 
with importations, we give him a protective tariff in order that 
he may do so. If the farmer can not compete in foreign coun- 
tries with his products, of which he has an exportable surplus, 
why not give him a tariff in order to enable him to compete in 
the foreign market? 

The farmer can not compete successfully in the foreign mar- 
ket. His products in the foreign market, of course, when carry- 
ing charges and freights are deducted, are of lower value than 
they should be in the domestic market. 

We hear a great deal of talk about stabilizing the price. We 
hear a great deal of oratory and statesmanlike utterances about 
orderly marketing, and about stabilization corporations, and one 
mouth-filling phrase about “farmer-owned” and “ farmer-con- 
trolled ” organizations. 

These things are good so far as they go. But I want to say 
that, according to my view, the one thing the farmer needs, and 
the one thing the farmer wants, is something that will increase 
his price. Any remedy short of an increase of the price to the 
farmer is not going to meet the expectations which he entertains 
and is not going to fulfill the promises which this Congress and 
the administration have made. 

Let us see if the debenture plan will raise the price. It is 
not denied by economists and by others who have treated the 
subject from an economic standpoint that the domestic price as 
well as the foreign price of agricultural products will be en- 
hanced practically to the extent of the export debenture. The 
fact that they may be discounted when sold to importers is true, 
but that discount will be small. It will not be appreciable. 
Sweden has in effect the plan of issuing export debenture certifi- 
cates and the Government guarantees to redeem them at 98 cents 
on the dollar. The result is they have not been so redeemed. 
The exporters give 99 or 100 per cent in order to secure the 
advantages which cash sometimes does not possess. 

It will raise the price. There is no question about that. It 
will also stimulate exportation because if the exporter can 
receive at the customhouse a debenture certificate for the 


exportation of an agricultural product to a foreign country, it 
will stimulate exportation and will cause a competitive buying 
between the exporters and the domestic consumers, and as a 


result the level of prices on the domestic article will rise to the 
level of the foreign price plus the amount of the debenture less 
the freight and carrying charges. 

I hold in nry hand a copy of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. This copy contains a 
number of very illuminating articles, one by Professor Stewart, 
of the University of Illinois, upon the export debenture plan 
and other plans for stabilizing agricultural products or fixing 
their prices. It is the unanimous opinion of the economists 
writing these articles that the debenture certificates will have 
the effect of raising the price of the farmer’s product practically 
the entire amount of the debenture certificate. 

Let us see what is the history of the debenture system. 
Some Senators speak of it as if it were some new device, some 
unheard-of proposal which had never had any trial in other 
lands. The truth of the matter is that England as long ago as 
200 years adopted a plan for the encouragement of the exporta- 
tion of grain from England into foreign lands. These laws 
later became known as the corn laws. I hold in my hand a 
photostatic copy of an act of the British Parliament of 1685. 
I want to read only one or two lines of the preamble or intro- 
duction : 


1685. Forasmuch as it has beene found by experience That the 
Exportation of Corn and Graine into Forreigne Parts when the Price 
thereof is at a low Rate in this Kingdom hath beene a great Advantage 
not onely to the Owners of Land but to the Trade of this Kingdome in 
generall, Bee it therefore Enacted by the Kings and Queens most 
Excellent Majestys— 


And so forth. It fixed a rate on barley of 7144 cents, on wheat 
of 15 cents, and other grains in proportion. I ask permission to 
have the entire law printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CHAPTER XII. 
An act for the encouraging the exportation of corne. 

Forasmuch as it hath beene found by experience That the Pxportation 
of Corne and Graine into Forreigne Parts when the Price thereof is at 
a low Rate in this Kingdome hath beene a great Advantage not onely 
to the Owners of Land but to the Trade of this Kingdome in Generall 
Bee it therefore Enacted by the King and Queens most Excellent Majes- 
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tyes By and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spirituall and 
Temporall and of the Commons now Assembled in Parlyament and by 
the Authoritie of the same That when Malt or Barley Winchester Meas- 
ure is or shall be at Foure and twenty shillings per Quarter or under 
Rye at Two and thirty shillings per Quarter or under and Wheate at 
Fight and forty shillings a Quarter or under in any Port or Ports of 
this Kingdome or Dominion of Wales Every Merchant or other Person 
who shall putt on Shipp-board in English Shipping the Master and Two 
thirds of his Mariners at least being Their Majestyes Subjects any Sorts 
of the Corne aforesaid from any such Ports where the Rates shall not 
then be higher then as aforesaid with Intent to Export the said Corne 
to Parts beyond the Seas Every such Merchant or other Person shall 
bring a Certificate in Writeing under his or their Hands containing the 
Quantity and Quality of Corne soe shipped to the Farmers Commission- 
ers Collectors or other Persons appointed or to be appointed for the time 
being to Collect the Duties and Rates ariseing by Customs within any 
such Port and upon proofe made of any such Certificate by one or more 
credible Person or Persons upon their Oaths which Oathes the said 
Commissioners or other Persons are hereby Authorized and Required to 
Administer and upon Bond given by every such Merchant or other Per- 
son in the Summe of Two hundred pounds at the least for every hundred 
Tuns of Corne soe Shipped and soe proportionably that the said Corne 
(Danger of the Seas excepted) shall be exported into Parts beyond the 
Seas and not to be againe Landed in the Kingdome of England Dominion 
of Wales the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey or Towne of Berwicke 
upon Tweede Every such Merchant soe Shipping off any of the afore- 
said Corne and giveing Certificate and Bond as aforesaid shall have and 
receive from such Farmers Commissioners Collectors or other Persons 
in any Port respectively where the same Corne shall be soe Shipped for 
every Quarter of Barley or Malt ground or unground Two shillings and 
six pence For every Quarter of Rye ground or unground Three shillings 
and six pence For every Quarter of Wheate ground or unground Five 
shillings Which Summe or Summes every such Commissioner Farmer 
or other Person are hereby Authorized and Required upon Demand by 
such Exporter to make present Payment of accordingly without takeing 
or requireing any thing for Custome or any Fee or Reward for Corne soe 
Laden to be Exported or for soe much Grain as shall be Exported in 
any Shipp wherein any other Goods shall be Shipped Any Law Statute 
or Usage in any wise to the contrary notwithstanding And upon Cer- 
tificate returned under the Common Seale of the Chiefe Magistrate in 
any Place or Places beyond the Seas or under the Hands and Seales of 
Two knowne English Merchants upon the Place that such Corne was 
there Landed or upon Proofe by credible Persons that such Corne was 
taken by Enemies or perished in the Seas the Examination and Proofe 
thereof being left to the Judgement of such Commissioners Farmers 
Collectors or other Persons which Proofe being made or Certificate de- 
livered to such Person or Persons respectively as tooke Bond as afore- 
said the said Bond shall be delivered up to such Importer or his Order 
to be Cancelled without any Fee for the same And the Moneys by any 
such Commissioners Farmers Collectors or other Person soe paid in 
obedience to this Act shall be accepted of in his or their Accompts as 
soe much paid to Their Majestyes and he and they is and shall be dis- 
charged therefore accordingly. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, that law in one form or 
another or in some form comparable to it remained upon the 
statute books of England for something like 100 years. 
wus it repealed? It was finally repealed because England 
ceased to be an agricultural country having an exportable sur- 
plus, and then, because of her great increase in manufactures 
and the increase of her industrial population, she did not want 
longer to encourage the exportation to foreign lands of agricul- 
tural products; so it was repealed. 

Germany to-day has in effect a form of export debenture on 
grain. That plan has worked successfully. Doctor Grunzel, of 
Germany, is authority for the statement that it has operated to 
raise the price approximately the amount of the certificate. I 


shall not take the time to read the comments of the economists | 
who have contributed articles which demonstrate clearly the | 


practicability and utility of that system in Germany at the 
present time. The Kingdom of Sweden also has a similar law 
providing for the encouragement of the exportation of grain of 
various kinds. Czechoslovakia has in operation a somewhat 
similar plan. 

Mr. President, Alexander Hamilton, probably the greatest 


Secretary of the Treasury prior to Mr. Mellon that this country | 


ever knew, advocated the export debenture for certain purposes. 
He did not call it export debenture; he called it export bounty; 
and, so far as I am concerned, I shall waste no time in dis- 
cussing the niceties of distinction between an export bounty 
and an export debenture. I hold in my hand the report on 
manufactures of Secretary Hamilton in 1791. I want to quote 
very briefly from it. Speaking of agriculture and of manu- 
factures he said: 


The true way to conciliate these two interests is to lay a duty on 
foreign manufactures of the material, the growth of which is desired 
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| to be encouraged, and to apply the produce of that duty, by way of 
bounty, either upon the production of the material itself or upon its 
manufacture at home, or upon both. 


Discussing bounties in general, Mr. Hamilton said: 


There is a degree of prejudice against bounties, from an appearance 
of giving away the public money without an immediate consideration, 
and from a supposition that they serve to enrich particular classes at 
the expense of the community. But neither of these sources of dislike 
will bear a serious examination. 


That is Alexander Hamilton speaking. I want Senators to 
bear in mind the statement of Mr. Hamilton when they read 
the letter of Secretary Mellon attacking this plan, denouncing 
it as unsound and unworkable. 


There is no purpose to which public money can be more beneficially 
applied than to the acquisition of a new and useful branch of industry, 
no consideration more valuable than a permanent addition to the gen- 
eral stock of productive labor. 


Let us see what Mr. Hamilton said about the protective tariff 
on manufactured articles, of which he was an advocate: 


As to the second source of objection, it equally lies against the other 
modes of encouragement, which are admitted to be eligible. As often 
as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its price it causes 
an extra expense to the community for the benefit of the domestic 
manufacturer. 


Mr. Hamilton was honest. Mr. Hamilton saw clearly that a 
bounty on exportable goods was no more a bounty than a tariff 
on manufactured goods when imported into this country. So 
when the argument is made against an export debenture that 
it is a bounty, I answer that it is no more a bounty than the 
whole protective tariff is a bounty when it gives to the manu- 
facturer a higher price and extorts that profit out of the pockets 
of the people by force of law. Mr. Hamilton is authority for 
that proposition. 

Mr. President, what are the objections to the debenture sys- 
tem? The President of the United States has sent a letter to 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
refer to that letter, not because I desire to criticize the Presi- 
dent, because I do not. I have high respect, not only for the 
occupant of the White House at this time but for that high 
station. But I address myself to the letter of the President 
because I assume that within that letter are set forth the real 


| reasons which are going to actuate some Senators on this floor. 


I say that because of the fact that so many Senators have 
shown a zeal and a determination to do exactly what the Presi- 
dent of the United States wishes that they shall! do. 

I am a little surprised that the President of the United States 
should have sent such a letter to the chairnran of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, because only a few days 
previously the press carried the statement that the President, 
when approached by a subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, speaking of the true concepts of the vari- 
ous branches of the Government, said that as President he did 
not intend to suggest to the Congress of the United States what 
character of legislation it should formulate. 

He took the position, and properly so, that it was for Con- 
gress to formulate legislation and for the President to review 
it, either with his approval or by his rejection. But for some 


i reason, or because of some influence, probably of those who 


wanted the strength of the President’s position to buttress their 
own in this Chamber, the President sent that letter. I have 
no criticism to make of the President for sending the letter, 
because if it be true that Senators want to do what the Presi- 
dents wants them to do, he ought certainly to be accommodating 
enough to tell them what he wants done. 
What are the arguments that the President urges? 

these suggestions with all respect. The President said: 


The issue of debentures to export merchants and their redemption 
in payment of export duties amounts to a direct subsidy from the 
United States Treasury; and that because of stocks in the hands of 
dealers a gigantic gift to such dealers would result. 


In the first place, the board might avoid the payment of 
| export debenture certificates to the owners of stocks already 
in existence if it saw fit to do so, but assuming that the Presi- 
| dent is correct, if the holders of agricultural commodities would 
| receive a benefit through receiving export debenture certifi- 
| eates, would not the holders of agricultural products under any 
system which in fact raises the farmer’s price receive a similar 
advance? If prices are raised by any law, will not those who 


I make 





have stocks in their warehouses receive such an advantage? 
But the President said that this would amount to the pay- 
ment of a bounty. I have already answered that proposition 
in advance by quoting from Mr. Hamilton, who said that a 
bounty to exporters is no more a bounty than the bounty upon 
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the manufactured articles which all the consumers of the land 
must pay. 

What is the next argument of the President? He said: 

If the increased prices did reflect to the farmer, the plan would 
stimulate overproduction. 


The President says if the increased price should be reflected 
to the farmer the plan would stimulate overproduction. I sub- 
mit that any plan which in fact raises the farmer’s price, of 
course, will have a tendency to stimulate production. But what 
do we intend to do for the farmer? Do we want to raise his 
price? If we do not, there is no use of the Congress talking 
about farm relief any longer. If we are not to. give him a 
better market, if we are not to increase the price of his product, 
then all of the professions which we have been making are 
false and the promises which we have put forth are repudiated. 

Let me suggest that if we increase the price of a few articles 
only we would thereby stimulate the production of those articles, 
but when in effect we increase the price of all agricultural com- 
modities there is no such danger of increased production. Why? 
Because each crop would then compete with every other crop, 
both in acreage and in the matter of production costs. In other 
words, marginal land which could be planted either to cotton or 
wheat or corn would go into that particular crop which, in view 
of production cost and price, should offer the greatest reward. 
While the acreage of corn might be increased, the acreage of 
cotton would be reduced, or, in the other case, the acreage of 
wheat would be reduced; and if we raise the price of all agri- 
cultural commodities in approximately the same proportion the 
danger of overproduction is almost entirely eliminated. But 
there is the one outstanding proposition that any plan on earth 
that raises the price of the farmer’s products will meet the ob- 
jection which the President levels at this plan. I am frank to 
say that unless we hope to raise the farmer’s price, I see no 
occasion for this Congress to make a pretense of giving real 
farm relief. 

What is the next argument? The President further states: 

4. The stimulation of production of certain commodities would dis- 
turb the whole basis of diversification in American agriculture. 


I submit that that argument has no substantial basis. If we 
increase the price of all agricultural commodities, probably on 
the same ratio, how will that affect the program of diversifica- 
tion? It would have practically the same effect upon every 
agricultural product that was so benefited. In the case of 
agricultural commodities of which we do not produce an ex- 
portable surplus the protective tariff may be applied, and the 
price thereby be increased; and as to the exportable surpluses 
the debenture plan may be applied, and thus the price of all 
agricultural products may,be appreciably lifted without dis- 
turbing the pro rata or the ratio as to diversification of crops. 
I therefore submit that that argument advanced by the Presi- 
dent will not stand the test of examination. 

The President also states: 


x 


5. Although it is proposed that the plan should only be installed at 
the discretion of the farm board, yet the tendency of all boards is to use 
the whole of their authority, and more certainly in this case in view of 
the pressure from those who would not understand its possibility of 
harm. 


The President argues against giving the board the power 
because it would exercise it. Of course, that is true. The 
power is given the board to be exercised when needed. The 
President has fallen under that same temptation himself in 
undertaking to impose his views upon the Senate and to en- 
force those yiews in advance of the formation by the Senate 
of its own legislation. I think, Mr. President, there is no argu- 
ment in that suggestion, for if we place power in the hands 
of the board we shall place it there because we want the board 
to exercise the power. So the President’s statement that. the 
board would exercise the power is no argument against the 
plan in its basic and fundamental elements, 

The President further states: 

6. It is not proposed to pay the debentures or subsidies to the 
farmers but to the export merchants, and it seems certain that a large 
part of it would not be reflected back to the farmer, 


Let us see if the President is correct about that. He states 
that because the export debenture certificate is payable to the 
exporter the farmer will not get the benefit of it. Against the 
President’s fears—and they are only fears; they are not borne 
out by facts or argument—I set the experience of every country 
that has operated under the debenture system. It is history in 
every One of those countries that the export debenture certificate 
has automatically lifted the entire price level of the articles 
affected thereby. The testimony of every economist on that 
subject bears out the statement that the farmer does get the 
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benefit and that the raise in price is reflected to the producer of 
agricultural products. However, if the President is correct in 
that view, he is wrong in the other view, that it would stimu- 
late production, for if the exporter is going to get all of the 
advantage of the export debenture certificate, and the farmer 
is to get none; how is the farmer going to be stimulated to pro- 
duce more agricultural products? Those arguments will not 
support each other in any degree. 

The next is one of the most serious Objections which the 
President sets forth. He states: ; 


7. The provision of such an export subsidy would necessitate a 
revision of the import tariffs. 


Ah, Senators, the import tariffs, according to the President, 
must not be disturbed. This sacred protective tariff in behalf 
of the manufacturers must not be revised, even though revision 
be required to give relief to American farmers. We are, how- 
ever, going to revise the tariff; we are going to enact. at this 
session of Congress a tariff—for whom? For the American 
farmer? No; we are going to enact a tariff that will add to the 
burden of the American farmer in the market here at home; 
we are going to increase the cost of the articles which he must 
consume. The Republican majority is unwilling to give agri- 
culture, for which they have wept tears here for eight long 
years, a measure of relief, lest it may require touching some 
portions of the sacred protective tariff on manufactured goods. 
Yet they are willing to revise the tariff wherever and however 
the manufacturers demand it. 

The President further states: 


8. Export bounties are recognized by many nations as one form of 
dumping. I am advised that a similar action by another nation would 
be construed as a viOlation of our own laws, 


In other words, the President urges the possibility that other 
governments may adopt countervailing duties in the case of 
articles upon which we grant an export debenture certificate. 

Mr. President, that is an argument which can be urged 

gainst the levying of any tariff duty in the case of manufac- 

tured goods. When we levy a duty against the goods of other 
nations, is there not always the possibility that some of those 
nations may adopt countervailing duties as against the goods 
exported from the United States? But does that fear deter 
us? The Congress goes on from year to year raising higher 
and still higher the tariff rates on manufactured products 
without any fear of countervailing duties being imposed by 
foreign governments. Do you suppose, Mr. President, that 
Great Britain or France, desirous of securing American cotton 
in plenteous quantities or American wheat with which to feed 
their industrial populations, would be induced to put high 
protective tariff duties upon those products to shut them out 
when their particular organization of industry and their eco- 
nomic situation demand these very products? 

Mr. President, the last argument which the President pro- 
duces is the most serious one of all. He says: 


9. A further serious question arises again (if the plan did have the 
effect intended) where the foreign producer of animals would be en- 
abled to purchase feed for less than the American farmer producing the 
same animals. For instance, the swine growers in Ontario would be 
able to purchase American corn for less than the American farmers 
across the border and it would tend to transfer the production of pork 
products for export to Europe from the United States to Canada. 


Mr. President, it is improbable that the farmer who raises corn 
in Illinois or Iowa would pay the freight on that corn to On- 
tario and sell it to the Canadian farmer rather than feed it to 
his own hogs or his own cows. He would feed it to his own 
animals. We consume practically all the corn we produce. 

Mr. President, Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, also 
makes some objections to the debenture plan, and I want very 
briefly to advert to them, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I should like to have the Senator’s 
thought on the suggestion I am about to make. I quite agree 
with his views thus far expressed, and am very glad he has 
gone into the subject as he has; but we can assume, I think, 
that the farmers of the United States need something more 
than a tariff if agriculture is to prosper. 

The farmers of the country are burdened by excessive freight 
rates and express charges on all their products, and there are 
numerous other untoward conditions affecting them, including 
especially the wretched system of distribution which obtains in 
this country with reference to their products: Let us not lose 
sight of the fact that, although this proposed legislation may 
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in some degree help agriculture—and I hope it will—there are 
other remedies required to relieve the farmers of this land 
which, it seems to me, are just as important as are tariffs or a 
debenture plan. Is there anything in the pending measure— 
the Senator has studied it quite carefully—either in the power 
vested in the proposed farm board or somewhere else, or can 
there be worked out under this measure any sort of relief with 
reference to the miserable marketing system under which the 
farmers are oppressed and burdened to-day? I receive a box 
of oranges, for instance, shipped to me from Florida, and I 
pay $2.83 to the express company to bring that box here. That 
is perfectly outrageous. We can raise the tariff wall as high 
as we please and it will never correct that situation. In like 
manner producers everywhere are burdened. 

There are too many charges between the farmer or the fruit 
grower and the consumer, thus materially decreasing the return 
to the producer. There are charges for warehousing this and 
packing-house that, and freight this, commissions on sales, auc- 
tion charges, and various other charges which have to be de- 
ducted from the proceeds, and when such deductions are made 
there is nothing left for the producer. That, it seems to me, 
is an important phase of the problem and one which Congress 
should consider. I should like to have the Senator from Texas 
indicate whether he thinks there is, under the pending measure, 
any chance of remedying the conditions to which I have referred. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that I recognize, of course, that he suggests phases of this prob- 
lem that must receive treatment. Of course, if the farmer 
could get cheaper freight rates, of course, if he had a more 
economical system of distribution and marketing, of course, 
if his other charges were not so high, the necessity that he 
should receive higher prices would not be so pressing and his dis- 
tress, of course, would not be so great. His freight rates are 
too high. This bill offers no relief in that regard. This bill 
will not solve all of his problems. He will still need lower 
freight rates. His marketing system will still need improve- 
ment. The Government will not be able to find a remedy by 
law for every condition. 

Regardless of what plan we adopt the farmer must still em- 
ploy ingenuity, diversification of crops, economy of production, 
industry, and all of those elements that will assist in solving 
the problem. 

I will say to the Senator from Florida that I do not propose 
this as a cure-all. I propose it only as a solution of the partic- 
ular part of the problem with which we are confronted here 
to-day. I believe that the marketing system which this bill sets 
up will be of some value to the farmer through the stimulation 
of cooperative societies and through the supplying of those 
societies with adequate funds for carrying their products. That, 
however, is only scratching the surface. If you still have the 
same supply, the fact that you have a good marketing system 
does not lessen the fact that you have just as many bales of 
cotton, just as many bushels of wheat, and just as many pounds 
of other agricultural products as you already had, In the case 
of a surplus, the thing to do is to evolve some plan by which 
you will rid yourself of that surplus. This plan will stimulate 
the decrease of that surplus by its exportation to foreign lands 
on substantially a system of bounty in behalf of exports. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And when the surplus has disappeared the 
tariff immediately becomes effective, and the wheat grower 
then will get an increase of 42 cents a bushel. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad the Senator suggested that. I 
suggested a little while ago that in the case of any product of 
which we do not produce a surplus the tariff is effective ; and, as 
suggested by the Senator from Arkansas, when we get rid of the 
200,000,000 bushels which we normally export we not only shut 
out the foreign wheat but we shut out this wheat that has been 
exported, by the process of the tariff, and behind the tariff wall 
wheat would get at least some portion of the protection of 42 
cents a bushel. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the Senator meant to say that 
a tariff is 100 per cent effective merely because there is no 
exportable surplus. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I did not mean that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Because, inherently, a tariff can not be 100 
per cent effective on agricultural products, produced as they are 
by so many different competing units. Unless. there is a monop- 
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oly of control in the sale of the products, the competition even 
behind the tariff wall would necessarily beat down the tariff to 
some extent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I did not 
mean to suggest that it would be 100 per cent. I said a moment 
ago that the grower would get some portion of the 42-cent 
tariff on wheat. I do not believe that any tariff is absolutely 
100 per cent effective, except, as suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia, where some one interest has an absolute monopoly of 
the product. 

For instance, take the case of wool: Wool is an agricultural 
product which we produce in amounts less than our needs. The 
result is that the tariff on wool is effective—perhaps not to the 
extent of 100 per cent, but to a large extent. The tariff is 
effective on wool, and so it is with any product of which we 
produce less than we consume. The tariff may not be effective 
to the full extent, but the producer gets at least some benefit 
from the tariff in such a case as that; but he gets no benefit 
where we produce a large surplus which we must export into 
foreign lands. 

Mr. President, among the objections of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Mellon, is that this plan will cost the Treasury 
something. 

This plan will not take directly out of the Treasury a single 
dollar. It will prevent money from going into the Treasury in 
the form of customs duties; but let us see if that be an abso- 
lutely unpardonable sin. Whenever you raise the tariff rates 
on any article above a certain point you thereby decrease the 
amount of duties that will be paid .on that article. You are 
thereby shutting out that much money from going into the 
Treasury ; and that is what this plan does, and nothing nrore. 

Let us take, for instance, the cases of butter and aluminum; 
and Mr. Mellon seems particularly concerned about anything 
that reduces the customs duties on any particular product. 

Under the old tariff law, during the first three years, from 
January 1, 1923, until April 1, 1926, there was an 8-cent tariff 
on butter. Fifty million pounds of butter were brought in dur- 
ing that period, paying duties of $4,000,000, or $103,000 a month. 
In 1926 the rate was changed to 12 cents, and then only 11,000,- 
000 pounds of butter came in, or $1,400,000, or only $68,000 per 
month. In other words, by raising the tariff on butter we kept 
out of the Treasury something like $2,600,000. But was there 
any complaint? Was that any valid reason why we should not 


put a tariff on butter to protect the domestic producers of 


butter? It kept that much money out of the Treasury. 

Take the case of aluminum; and I wonder if Mr. Mellon 
would make as eloquent an argument in this case as he is mak- 
ing in regard to the export-debenture plan. In the. case of 
aluminum kitchen hollow ware during the last three years under 
the old law the revenue collected from duties on aluminum 
ware amounted to $619,000. During the three years under the 
present tariff law, carrying higher rates, the duty collected was 
only $228,000. Hence, the present tariff on aluminum kept out 
of the Treasury $391,000 that would have gone into the Treasury 
under normal conditions had the tariff not been increased. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not have gone into the Treasurer’s 
pockets. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that $391,000 would have gone into the Treasury; but, at the 
same time, out of the pockets of the people of the United States 
would have come many times that amount in the increased cost 
of aluminum ware which they were forced to pay. A large 
part of that increased price or profit would have gone to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In other words, the Treasury lost 
$391,000 in order that the Secretary of the Treasury might 
collect greater profits from the people. An import bounty for 
Mr. Mellon is a blessing. An export bounty for the farmer 
is a sin. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. What has the Senator to say about the 
effect of the debenture plan upon an increase of the surplus? 
If there were no limit placed upon the amount of the debenture, 
would it not follow as a natural course that there would be a 
material increase in production, and the surplus in that way 
be increased? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that I discussed that matter in some detail while the Senator 
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was absent from the Chamber. Of course, as already suggested, 
an increase in the price of any article has a tendency to in- 
crease the production of that article; but if you increase the 
price of all agricultural commodities in somewhat the same 
degree you will largely remove the danger of overproduction, 
beeause each crop then will compete with another crop; and 
there are no other industries that I now know of in the United 
States from whose ranks anybody is apt to go and take up 
griculture. You are not apt to attract, even by this plan, 
any new farmers out of the ranks of other branches of industry, 
because persons engaged in other industries, knowing the dis- 
tress into which agriculture has been plunged, knowing the 
hard times from which it has suffered, are not apt to abandon 
some industry in which they are profitably employed and take 
up the hazardous undertaking of agriculture. 

I will say further to the Senator from New York that when- 
ever you put a tariff on any article of manufacture you thereby 
increase the price; you thereby stimulate production; you 
thereby give a tendency by the law to produce an oversupply. 
That is an objection that inheres in all of these plans; but is 
the Senator going to say that we shall not give any increase 
in price through the mere fear that overproduction will result? 

I will say to the Senator that the plan of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], while not exactly meeting my views, 
could be worked into a desirable plan, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has very aptly said that 
an increase in prices is necessary for the prosperity of the 
farmers of the United States. I desire to ask him why the 
debenture plan should not include the whole tariff, since it only 
represents the difference in cost of production? This plan in- 
cludes only half of it and therefore would only increase the 
price half as much as it ought to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I thoroughly 
agree with him. If I were writing the bill, I would put on 


the entire amount of the tariff. But if you can get only half 
a loaf and you are hungry, your appetite is going to suggest 
that you consume what is in sight, and trust to the future to 
give you the other half of the loaf. If I were writing this bill, 
I would give the farmer the right to take his goods to the 
customhouse when he ships them into foreign lands, and have 


the Treasury issue him a debenture certificate entitling him to 
import back into the United States an amount of goods equal in 
value to the goods which he had exported: I agree thoroughly 
with the Senator, 

Mr. BROOKHART rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
further yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was not. quite through in replying to 
the Senator from New York, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I. beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say further to the Senator from 
New York that the plan proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
of putting on and taking off the debenture certificates is well 
intended, but under this bill the board has the right to put the 
debenture system into effect or to take it off if it is seen that 
there is danger of overproduction. Now, one trouble about 
most of these plans is that they provide that whenever the 
surplus occurs the debenture will be taken off. That is the 
very time when the farmer needs to have the debenture stay 
on. It is only when he produces too much that the price falls 
off. What should be done by- the board is this: When there is 
in fact an unusual surplus and prices decline disastrously, it 
ought to be put on, but the following year it should be taken off. 
I mean, advance notice should be given that “In view of the 
overproduction in this year we are going to give you temporarily 
the benefit of this: debenture, but in view of your producing 
more than the world’s need we are going to take it off next year, 
and you have notice now.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that proposition, the Senator, of 
course, refers to the world surplus and not to the American 
surplus. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes; the world surplus, of course. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The National Industrial Conference 
Board has shown that the production of agricultural products 
in the United States as a whole, compared with the increase 
of population, is declining. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Hoover says that, too. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. It would seem to me, therefore, in view 
of the fact that population is still outgrowing production, that 
this drawback, or whatever is suggested by the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska, is not likely to be necessary. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator for his suggestion 
that our population is increasing so rapidly. While many of 
our lands are still virgin, at the same time they are not going 
to incregse in proportion to population; and the chances are 
that as time goes on our increase in industrial population will 
be such that our domestic surplus of agricultural products. will 
decrease. President Hoover gave expression some time ago to 
the thought that in 25 years our farm production would be 
all consumed in the United States. But we can not wait 25 
years. We must do something now. I am sure the Senator 
from Iowa will recall that statement, that we would consume all 
of our wheat and the greater portion of our cotton and other 
agricultural products. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
further to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think myself that would be about the 
result, except as to cotton. Probably there always will be a 
surplus of cotton; but even when that time comes there will be 
a combination of buyers to buy agricultural products and. raw 
materials cheaply, just as there is now; and without organiza- 
tion and without protection agriculture can be destroyed in this 
country even as it has been destroyed in England. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I quite 
agree with what he has said. In the same connection, as to 
cotton, the Senator indicates that we may never reach the time 
when we will consume all our cotton. I do not know that it 
is desirable that we should. I think—and I am sure the Sena- 
tor will agree with me—that the dominating position of America 
to-day in the production of cotton, a great industry that is 
necessary not only for peace time but for war time, is a great 
national asset, and we should not permit that great industry 
to deteriorate and to be weakened in the world trade. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
further to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would agree with that proposition, 
and I would say further that it is desirable that we produee a 
surplus: of every agricultural product. ‘ 

Mr. CONNALLY. Correet. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is a healthy, safe, sound condition; 
but we ought to handle the surplus so as. not to depress the 
farmer’s price: below his cost of production. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with the Senator. The Senator 
speaks of the exportable surplus of agricultural products. It 
is: not only desirable that we have an exportable surplus of 
manufactured goods, but it is also desirable, if possible, that 
we maintain an exportable surplus of agricultural produets, 
Mr. Hoover, while he was Secretary of Commerce, greatly en- 
larged the activities of the Department of Commerce by spend- 
ing millions of dollars of the people’s: money in maintaining 
trade assistants and trade representatives all over the world 
to stimulate the exportation to foreign markets of American 
manufactured. goods. Is that not a bounty in behalf of the 
exportation of manufactured goods? If the Government: is to 
spend millions upon millions of dollars building up foreign 
trade in manufactured goods, in stimulating the exportation 
of manufactured goods, is it a sin to spend a few miilions 
of dollars in order to stimulate the exportation of agricultural 
products, and save the life of the American farmer? 

Mr. McKPLLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the colloquy between the Senator from 
Texas, who is making a very fine speech, I want to say, and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarT] a moment ago, the im- 
pression was left that there might be a surplus of cotton, and 
that there is generally a surplus. of cotton. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He was referring to a: domestic surplus. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that there never has been anything. but a temporary 
surplus of cotton. Throughout the entire history of the past in 
America, in every instance after there has been a surplus of 
cotton for one year, it has been taken care of in the next. two 
or three years. There never has been a surplus of cotton over 
three years in the entire history of the cotton industry in this 
country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that I quite agree with him. I think he misapprehended, how- 
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ever, some of the remarks of the Senator from Iowa. 
Senator from Iowa was referring to the domestic surplus of 
cotton. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not to the world surplus. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Rather than to the world surplus. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just wanted to clear that up. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Reverting just a moment to a statement I 
made a while ago about whether the application of the de- 
benture ought to be taken on and off to adjust itself to circum- 
stances, Edmund Burke in 1773 proposed in England, in the 
case of wheat—although I can not lay my hand on the exact 
language at present—that whenever wheat declined below a 
certain price, an export bounty or debenture should be put on, 
to increase the price. In other words, in case of great sur- 


pluses, when they had more wheat than they could sell—when 


the farmer always needs an increase in his price—an export 
bounty was paid. Then, when the price of wheat went up to 
a certain figure—$1.55, I believe it was—the debenture was 
automatically taken off. In times of stress and low prices the 
bounty was paid; when prices rose to normal levels it was 
taken off. 


It is along that line that I suggested the proposition that the 


debenture should go on in cases where the surplus actually | 


exists, but in the succeeding year it ought to be taken off, if 
you are to carry out the plan of this bill. For myself, in jus- 
tice to the farmer, I would not object to the debenture being 
left permanently in force for the full amount of the tariff duty. 

The Secretary of the Treasury also suggests, as one of the 
objections to this bill, that it would require a readjustment of the 
tariff. I have already adverted to that argument, and to the 
fact that we are now about to readjust the tariff. 

Mr. Mellon also points out that the enactment of this legis- 
lation will increase domestic prices. 1 hope it will. That is 


the object of it, to increase domestic prices to the farmer. | 


Unless it offered some hope of increasing domestic prices, I for 
one should not favor it. 

Mr. Mellon says that it would dislocate the tariff schedules. 
Mr. Mellon is against bounties on everything except aluminum. 

Mr. Mellon also says that the administrative difficulties in 
the operation of the debenture system are almost insuperable. 
Mr. President, I submit that the debenture system is the simplest 
system of farm relief that has ever been proposed in this 
Chamber. There is practically no administrative machinery 
necessary, no long list of agents and employees. The Treasury 
Department would, of course, have some additional labor, but 
there would be little additional machinery needed in its ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. President, I want to conclude. I submit to the Senate 
that if we are to follow the suggestions of Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Mellon we are not going to give the farmer any advantage or 
any relief from his: present distressed condition. Why do I 
say that? I say that under the arguments advanced by the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury, any bill which this 
Congress passes: must have the following qualifications and 
characteristics: First, it must not raise the farmer’s price, 
because, the President says, if you raise the farmer’s price, it 
will stimulate overproduction; and that is an insuperable 
objection. 

Mr. Mellon, from his place in the Treasury, says that we must 
not raise the farmer’s price; because, if we do, we stimulate 
overproduction. . Mr. Mellon forgets the doctrine of Alexander 
Hamilton, who largely was the author in America of this idea 
of an export debenture system. Alexander Hamilton, until the 
advent of Mr. Mellon, was some authority in the Republican 
Party, and among those particular circles which advocate a pro- 
tective tariff ; but, since the coming of Mr. Mellon, Mr. Hamilton 
seems to have been forgotten. 

What is the second necessary characteristic of the farm bill 
which the President and Secretary of the Treasury are going to 
approve? It must not cause the Treasury any decrease in 
receipts. The President and the Secretary of the Treasury say 
that because this bill would cut down tariff revenues by keep- 
ing money out of the Treasury it must die. If that be an 
objection, then it will be an objection to any bill. Is the farmer 
the only one in behalf of whom no money can be expended? 
When you raise the tariff at the customhouse on manufactured 
goods by excluding imports you keep money out of the Treasury. 
You did it in the case of aluminum; you did it in the case of 
butter; you did it in the case of every article where the tariff 
has been raised to a certain degree. If that is an objection 
that is valid against farm relief, it ought to be valid in consider- 
ing the tariff bill which will be brought before the Senate within 
a short time. 

What is the next objection; what is the next qualification; 
what is the next requisite for this farm relief bill? It must 
not cause the Treasury any expense. The President and the 
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The | Secretary of the Treasury object to the bill if it will cost the 


Treasury something. 

Mr. President, how are we to aid the farmer if we do not give 
him an increase in price, if we do not give him anything out of 
the Treasury, or out of the revenues? How are we going to 
aid the farmer? It is absolutely impossible. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am very anxious to get the Sena- 
tor’s view, at that point, on this phase. He differentiates 
between money withheld from the Treasury and money in 
the Treasury, which is, of course, the distinction between a 
debenture cashable at the customhouse rather than at the 
Treasury. Does the Senator anticipate that the farmer will 
suffer a discount on his debenture in the process of reaching 
the customhouse? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I discussed 
that quite in detail while the Senator, no doubt, was engaged in 
something more interesting on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that, of course, 
there will be some discount, a very small discount, because the 
debenture will be practically worth cash, but the importer 





| would not give cash for it because he might have to hold it 


for a month, and he would not want to pay the interest. But 
I will say to the Senator from Michigan that the testimony 
of all the economists who have treated this subject—and there 
are a number of articles in this volume, The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science—is that in 
practical effect, in other countries, an increase in price has 
been commensurate with the amount of the debenture. In the 
case of Sweden the Government provides that it will buy back 
the debenture certificates at 98 cents on the dollar, in cash. The 
result is that the exporters give 99 cents, and the Government 
never buys any back at 98 cents. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was wondering, if there is to be any 
discount, why it would not be preferable, to be perfectly frank 
about this thing, and have the debenture cashed at the Treasury, 
and save that brokerage to the Treasury, if we are to have a 
debenture system. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would say to the Senator that it is 
preferable to tie this plan into the tariff system, because what 
we are trying to do is to give back to the farmer a portion of 
what the tariff on other goods takes out of his pocket. It is 
indirect, it is true. So is the tariff indirect. I am not trying 
to conceal the fact that in its essence it is a bounty, but I am 
defending it on the ground that, being a bounty, it is just as 
justifiable as the bounty on manufactured goods. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his report on manufactures in 1791, treats 
of some phases of the question in connection with manufactured 
goods. He points out that manufactures can be stimulated at 
home by. the payment out of the Treasury of cash bounties, just 
as the Senator would do in the case of agriculture. 

I answer the Senator, why have a tariff system in behalf of 
manufactures indirectly, and putting into the pockets of a 
privileged few indirect bounties through the tariff, instead of 
giving the bounties to manufactured industry here at home 
and being honest about it, as the Senator suggests we ought to 
be in the case of agriculture? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY..: I yield. 

Mr. GHORGE. Does it not also, if the Senator please, stimu- 
late the flow of the surplus out of the market, which is one of 
the primary purposes of the legislation? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Georgia has put his 
finger right on the vital spot. As was suggested earlier in this 
discussion, one of our problems is that we have a domestic 
surplus. We want to get rid of that domestic surplus, and 
so we put a premium upon the exportation of that article to 
foreign countries, and by the same process we get rid of the 
surplus and we raise the domestic price, just as in the reverse 
gear we do in the case of the tariff. We are turning the tariff 
around, as it were, and giving the farmer the benetit of the 
tariff on his outgo as we give the manufacturer the benefit of 
the tariff on the imports. 

What are we going to do about farm relief? When I was 
interrupted by the Senator from Michigan—-and I was glad he 
interrupted me—I was pointing out the things the administra- 
tion is going to require shall be contained in it if the farm bill 
is to pass. It must not have a tendency to encourage the 
farmer—to stimulate his interest. 

The Government stimulates and encourages manufacturers. 
They are encouraged through the Government’s forcign agents 
engaged in stimulation of exportation of manufactured goods. 
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The Department of Agriculture stimulates the farmer and en- 
courages him and tells him how he can plant more crops and 
produce them more economically. Yet the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury say that whatever bill the Con- 
gress enacts must not have a tendency to encourage the 
farmer, Notwithstanding, as suggested a while ago by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart], that our population is in- 
creasing, notwithstanding that through the normal processes of 
development of the times our demands for food are increasing, 
yet an insuperable objection is urged by the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury that any plan which encourages 
the farmer to more industry, to conserve his soil, and to pro- 
duce more crops shall meet the presidential veto. 

What is the one climacteric objection? It must not in any 
way disturb the highly protected privileges received by the manu- 
facturer. Mr. Mellon urges that. He said the bill would re- 
quire a readjustment of tariff rates. Mr. Hoover said the bill 
would require a readjustment of tariff rates. Even if that be 
an objection, is not agriculture of sufficient importance to re- 
quire that those rates be readjusted? Do not worry—they are 
going to be readjusted. Whatever is done to the farmer, whether 
he is given any relief or whether he is condemned to continue in 
the misery through which he has been struggling for these many 
years, the tariff masters are here in Washington now. They are 
knocking at the doors of the Senate as they have already 
knocked at the doors of the House, and whenever they knock 
they receive, and we are going ahead to revise tariff duties 
whether we do anything for agriculture or not. 

What about the farmer? We are told by the manufacturer 
that he can not compete in the domestic market because he 
can not compete with the pauper labor of Europe. I suggest 
to the Senate that every man who out on the plains of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota raises a bushel of wheat by his toil 
and the sweat of his own body is competing with another man 
away out yonder on the steppes of Russia or on the plains of 
Rumania. He is competing with the peasant and the pauper 
labor of Europe no less than the manufacturer who receives his 
bounty at the customhouse. Every man in the South who goes 
down the hot cotton row in the summer and produces that great 
staple is competing with some man yonder on the banks of the 
Nile in Egypt and with some laborer out yonder in India no less 
than the manufacturer is competing with the pauper labor of 
Europe. 


On the other hand the American farmer who must compete 
with the peon or peasant labor of Europe is at still further 


disadvantage. The peon in Europe and the peasant in India 
can go into a world free market and buy the articles that he 
must consume. The American farmer must not only meet the 
competition of that peasant, but when he goes out into the mar- 
ket he does not have the privilege of going into the same market 
with the peasant. He must go into a highly protected, arti- 
ficially lifted market to buy his goods, paying a premium 
thereon to the manufacturer and to the privileged few. 

Senators speak of surpluses. Something was said about a 
world surplus. I do not believe that in the economy of things 
there is in truth a world surplus of the useful and economic 
products of human labor. I do not believe there was ever a time 
in the history of the world when there was so much food to 
eat that there was not somewhere else in the world a hungry 
mouth that needed it for sustenance. I do not believe there 
was ever so much wool and cotton produced or fabricated in 
all the looms and spindles of the factories but that somewhere 
there was a body that needed clothing for its protection. I 
do not believe there was ever in the history of the world so 
much stone and brick and mortar to construct buildings and 
homes but that somewhere out yonder under the stars there 
was a body needing a roof for shelter, 

Our problem is to get the products of the one land to the 
people of other lands that do not produce those products. Our 
problem in America to-day is to get rid of the exportable sur- 
plus in cotton and wheat and other agricultural products that 
we do not need at home. What is the remedy? The remedy is 
to encourage getting those products to the people who need 
them in other places in the world, to encourage exportation, to 
give debenture certificates to the farmer or exporter and send 
those goods on their way. That would not only fill the wants 
of other lands and render a useful service, but it would enrich 
the pockets of our own people by increasing the prosperity of 
the farmer and by increasing America’s commanding position 
in world trade and in the world of economy. 

Mr. President, the duty is on the Congress to keep its promise 
to the American farmer. That promise was not in favor of 
any particular bill, but the promise of the administration was 
to put American agriculture upon the same economic level with 
industry. That promise was made by both parties, and the 
solemn duty of the Senate to-day is not to spend its time 
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quibbling as to whether Mr. Hoover saw Senator Somebody 
last night and told him this or that or the other. 

The Senate ought not to consume its time in trying to recon- 
cile the views of Mr. Hoover with the views of Members of the 
Senate. The problem is so big that it ought to rise above the 
level of partisan politics. It is so fundamental that we ought 
to solve it as a matter of statesmanship rather than as a matter 
of partisan politics. 

I have never heretofore voted for the McNary-Haugen bill. 
I believed the equalization fee was an unjust tax and burden 
on the farmer. I did not vote for it because I did not believe it 
was workable or sound. I did not believe in the equalization 
fee principle. My view was that a complicated system with an 
army of employees was placed on the farmer’s back, and he was 
made to pay the entire bill. I believe the Government ought 
itself to do justice to the farmer. It ought to pay the bill. The 
Government, by its own act, has placed the farmer at a disad- 
vantage. It ought to rectify that wrong. 

I introduced in the last Congress as a Member of the House 
a bill providing an export corporation of $500,000,000 and tying 
into that plan, just as is tied in here now, the export debenture 
system. This is a measure to which I can give my whole-hearted 
and my enthusiastic support. If the Congress adopts the 
marketing system without the debenture plan I very much fear 
that the American farmer is going to be grossly disappointed 
and is going to feel that he has been betrayed in the house of 
his supposed friends. I ask the Senate to defeat the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], to pass the bill with 
the debenture plan in it, and thus redeem the promise of the 
American Congress to the American farmer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
SON ]. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I wonder if the Senator would be willing 
to yield to enable me to move to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. McNARY entered the Chamber and addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I was called out of the Chamber for a mo- 
ment. It had been agreed, so far as it could be between Mem- 
bers of the body, that the Senator from New York might occupy 
the rest of the afternoon. I have said to a number of Senators 
that I would move to go into executive session at 15 minutes 
before 5 o’clock. I do not know whether that will give the 
Senator from New York time to complete his remarks or not. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to yielding the floor 
at this time if those on the other side desire to have an execu- 
tive session. It might serve to bring some Republicans back 
into the Chamber. I have observed during the afternoon only 
che or two Republicans in their seats, and if it is the desire of 
the other side to have an executive session at this time I have 
no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no desire whatever to interfere with 
the program of the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, but I had promised several Senators that there 
would be an executive session this afternoon, 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very happy to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON. I know the Senator from Oregon is very 
anxious that the Senator from New York shall proceed, and so 
I shall accede to his suggestion and acquiesce in his request. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let it be understood, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that it makes no difference whether I speak a little 
while this afternoon or wait until to-morrow. I would much 
prefer, if the Senator from Indiana desires an executive session 
now, knowing that there are important matters to be considered 
in executive session, not to interfere with their consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. I am very anxious to hear the able Senator 
from New York discuss this problem. We have a little time 
left this afternoon and we are anxious to get along with the 
work. I want to give everyone full opportunity to be heard. 
If quite agreeable, I suggest the absence of a quorum, and then 
we can go forward with the discussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. I beg the Senator not to ask for a quorum 
call now, because I would not care to disturb Senators who are 
engaged in their offices on official duties. 

Mr. McNARY. If that is the Senator’s pleasure, I shall not 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
proceed, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before I proceed with 
what I have to say I would like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary], the able Senator in charge of the bill, if he 
has determined that an exception shall be made as regards 
perishable products? He will recall that we had a colloquy 
the other day in which he said he had not heard from anybody 
about it. As the result of our discussion I have had 129 letters 
and telegrams from citizens of my State who do not wish per- 
ishables to be included in the bill. I had thought to introduce 
an amendment covering that matter unless the Senator from 
Oregon has decided about it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. On account of the general demand from 
those engaged in the fruit and vegetable culture I offered an 
amendment yesterday striking out and taking without the 
operation of the bill all fruits and fresh vegetables. Last year 
the matter came up when we were considering the old bill, and 
the Senator from New York offered an amendment excluding 
fruits and fresh vegetables. That became a part of the bill as 
it passed this body. I used the same language in the same 
form in an amendment which I have prepared and which I shall 
ask the Senate to consider at a later date. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. That is entirely 
agreeable to me because, I may state, so far as my constituents 
are concerned, they would prefer to have fruits and vegetables 
excluded from the operation of the bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will state that the exception of vege- 
tables and fruits would eliminate the one provision in the bill 
which would be of any benefit to agriculture in my State. It is 
about the only feature of it that would benefit us. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is a very discouraging 
thing to undertake any discussion of the pending bill. As I read 
the signs, its fate is predestined and foreordained. 

The debenture plan, which has been discussed so ably by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] and others this afternoon, 
I assume that the equalization 


will, of course, be defeated. 
fee for which some of us fought, bled, and died during the past 
several years will meet the same fate. 

I was the only Senator east of Indiana who voted for the 


McNary-Haugen bill. I did not vote that way because of any 
particular enthusiasm for the bill upon the part of the farm- 
ers of my State, but I so voted because I have a fixed conviction 
that there can be no continuous prosperity in the United States 
unless there is prosperity on the farm. Without legislative 
action, as I see it, this can not be expected. 

My State is a great agricultural State. Senators probably 
rarely think of it as such. My State stands eleventh in agri- 
culture among the States of the Union. The value of its agri- 
cultural production is exceeded only by a very few million 
dollars by a number of States which do actually produce larger 
quantities. So anything that is of real benefit to the farmer 
is of interest to the State of New York. 

But, fortunately for the farmers of the Empire State, most 
of them diversify their farming or they are dairy farmers. 
Because they have very successful cooperatives and dairymen’s 
leagues, they have been able to sell their products in an orderly 
way and to maintain decent prices. However, the particular 
consideration which induced me in times past to be for the 
McNary-Haugen bill was my conviction that there could be no 
continued employment of labor in New York City or in the 
other large cities of New York State unless the buying power 
of the farmer should be reestablished. 

People generally think of New York City as a great finan- 
cial center, If they want to borrow money to build a school- 
house or a courthouse or a railroad or to exploit some mining 
property, they go to New York City for it. They think of it 
as a financial center. How often do they think of New York 
City as a manufacturing city? Yet the city of New York—and I 
am speaking now not of the greater city but of the territory 
actually within the boundaries of the city itself—manufactures 
in bulk and value more products than are manufactured in 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Boston. The money value of the products manufactured in 
New York City exceeds the combined output of all the cities 
I have named. Senators will be amazed to know that our 
output of furniture, in money value, is greater than that of 
nea Rapids, Mich. New York is our greatest manufacturing 
city. 
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What do we do with those manufactured products? We do 
not use them; we sell them; and the great buyers of the manu- 
factured products are the farmers. 

What becomes of the manufactured steel? When we see the 
great skyscrapers with the steel skeletons going almost to the 
dome of heaven we think that is where the steel goes. When we 
see the steel rails or the steel locomotives or the steel trains 
we say that is where steel goes; but over half of the manufac- 
tured steel produced in the United States is actually sold on 
the farm in the form of fence wire, plowshares, agricultural 
implements, crowbars, chains, pickaxes, and other articles. So 
more than half the steel which is manufactured is sold on the 
farms. This is true of other manufactured articles. 

Mr. President, there can be no prosperity in the city of New 
York or in any other great manufacturing city unless there 
shall be buying power on the farms of the country. It is be- 
cause I have that conviction that I have repeatedly voted for 
various farm-relief measures; that I have three times voted 
for the McNary-Haugen bill. 

But there is to be no provision for an equalization fee in the 
pending measure; there is to be no debenture plan incorporated. 
We are simply going to have the sort of bill which passed the 
House of Representatives; and that bill is not worth $36 a 
dozen! It will have no material effect upon the prosperity of 
the farmers of the country. I am here to say that the farmers— 
if I may be permitted to use a slang expression—have been 
“ gold-bricked ” from the time of the campaign until this mo- 
ment; but they will not know that they have been “ gold- 
bricked” until they try to apply the bill after it shall have 
received the signature of the President and be employed by 
them in the desperate, hopeless, and futile effort to relieve their 
distress. So it is a discouraging thing to attempt any discus- 
sion of this measure. 

How can we hope to obtain relief from it? My colleague 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WaeNER] this morning 
in an able speech pointed out that this bill would not be help- 
ful; that it would not relieve the distress of the farmer, but, 
on the contrary, would lead to greater distress among the 
farmers. 

Why do we take our time; why are we here in this extraordi- 
nary session? Why are we holding the attention of the coun- 
try? Why are we doing this useless and foolish thing? Noth- 
ing will come from it. Yet, after all, we are here, and I feel it 
my duty to speak as strongly and as earnestly as I can my 
conviction regarding this matter. 

At present the debenture plan is embodied in the pending 
measure. It will not be adopted; nobody believes it is going 
to become the law. But suppose it did? What is it except a 
scheme to reach into the Treasury of the United States and 
take out hundreds of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money—an indirect raid upon the Treasury? We had better 
honestly vote a bounty than to provide a plan of this sort. I 
confess that I am in bitter opposition to the debenture plan. 

It has been modified and materially benefited, in my judg- 
ment, by the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris]. I am going to hold my nose and vote 
for the debenture plan with that amendment when the time 
comes. I do not propose to stand here while there is an oppor- 
tunity to offer even a bounty to the farmers of America and to be 
one meekly to swallow the bill which comes from the House of 
Representatives, which is, as I said, not worth $36 a dozen. 

Any measure of this sort, Mr. President, is unsound economi- 
cally; we have to admit that; but I am not disturbed by the 
fact that the equalization fee is unsound economically. I am 
not particularly disturbed by the fact that the debenture plan 
is unsound economically. I resent the debenture plan because 
I represent a State which pays 26 per cent of the taxes of this 
country ; and if this bounty shall be given to the farmers, the 
taxpayers of my State will pay over a quarter of it. It is 
not fair. The equalization-fee plan is a much better plan, be- 
cause the charge is made against the crop, and that is where 
the charge should be made. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator speaks of the heavy taxes 
paid by his State. Is it not true that the reason for that is 
because of the heavy profits which are made in New York, 
largely off the farmers of the United States, and do not those 
who live in New York justly owe the farmers a part of the 
taxes they pay, in order to equalize conditions, a part of them 
being tariff taxes which protect the prices which are charged 
the farmer? 
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Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Iowa need not get 
excited. I have already said that, so far as I am concerned, 
with a modification, I am going to vote for the bill, and impose 
that burden upon the citizens of New York, who have “ outraged 
the farmers and taken undue profits from them.” I have not 
anything to say about that, and the Senator can make that 
speech in his own time, but we probably will never agree about 
the wickedness of Wall Street. Last night I attended a banquet 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York, and looked into 
the faces of many of the “barons” of Wall Street; and, so 
far as I can see, they are just as human in appearance and, 
I think, in heart as are most people. However, that is aside 
from the argument. 

I was discussing the question of whether or not any of these 
measures are economically sound. They are not. Anything 
that interferes with the natural flow and operation of the law 
of supply and demand is unsound economically. Let us concede 
it to be true that anything which interferes with the operation 
of natural laws is unsound economically. 

If there is anything under heaven more unsound economically 
than the tariff system, where is it? The very purpose of the 
tariff system is to do away with the free flow of products 
throughout the earth; the purpose is to violate economic law, 
It is unsound economically; but even so, it is necessary that 
we have it. 

I think I was as glad as anybody in the United States when 
my party suddenly became in favor of a protective tariff. I 
did not have to change my economic views. We could not manu- 
facture our products in this country in competition with the 
peasant and poverty-stricken labor of Europe unless we had a 
protective-tariff system; but let us be honest about it. Let no 
man stand here and ridicule a bill for the relief of the farmers 
on the ground that it is economically unsound. It is econom- 
ically unsound, but so is the protective-tariff system; and the 
farmer is the victim of the protective-tariff system. Every- 
thing he has to buy he pays more for because of that system; 
all the articles he buys are increased in price by reason of it. 
He is the victim of economic unsoundness. 

That is not all; he is the victim of the labor unions. Do not 
misunderstand me when I make that statement. If I were a 
laboring man I should sit on the front seat of the union, be- 
eause the labor of this country never had a square deal until 
they were able to bargain collectively with their employers in 
reference to the problems which involved them. I believe in 
the labor union; but 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In reference to the labor unions, since 


there are produced in New York a large part of $60,000,000,000 


worth of manufactured products and labor only gets $11,- 
000,000,000 in wages, does not the Senator think it is a little 
unfair to say that labor is oppressing the farmer? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Iowa will listen to me, 
he will find that there is nobody in the Senate more ready to 
go the whole length with labor than am I; not one. Labor does 
not now have its full share, but it did not have any share 
until it formed the labor union. When I was a boy the section 
hands on the railroad in the town where I lived got a dollar a 
day. They used to say, “A dollar a day is derned poor pay”; 
but that is all they got, and they worked 12 hours for a dollar 
a day. Men started out in life as laborers and at the end of 
their short lives they were still laborers, and their children 
were laborers. They had no chance at all until the labor union 
came along. 

I do not want to be misunderstood about that, but I want to 
say that when the labor union fixes the price of labor, the 
price that a carpenter shall receive or a plumber shall receive, 
it is violating an economic law. Then, when the farmer, who 
finds his boys going to the city to join the crafts, wants to hire 
help upon the farm that has to compete with city labor, he has 
to pay more because of this organization, which by its very 
nature violates economie law. 

On this very subject of labor I want to say to the Senator 
from Iowa that if industry does not find some way to take care 
of the man past 50 who is out of employment, the State will 
have to do *t. It is an outrage, and there is something wrong 
with government and with our social system, when it is pos- 
sible for men and women of this country to walk the streets 
because they can not find employment. I say to my friend from 
Iowa, “ You come along with any sort of legislation which will 
seek to make possible the wiping out of unemployment and I 
will go the whole length of the route with you.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I shall be glad to come along with 
something of that kind, and the first thing I want to come along 
with is something that will take that six and a half billion 
dollars of speculative money out of New York and get it in use 
for the benefit of labor and the farmer. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. When we as consumers pay twenty-two 
and a half billion dollars for the very products for which the 
farmer receives only seven and a half billions, when fifteen bil- 
lions have been added between the producer and the consumer, 
there is something wrong with our systems of distribution. 
But, Mr. President, as I have tried to state, the farmer is the 
victim of the protective tariff system which, good as it is, 
necessary as it is, is nevertheless “ economically unsound.” He 
is the victim of the labor conditions which, important as they 
are—and I would not change them except to make them better— 
are economically unsound. The only man left in the open field 
of competition is the farmer. He is the only one; and now, 
when he seeks relief, the administration just ended said, “ We 
must not do this because it is economically unsound”; and I 
have not any doubt that any similar measure that went out 
from this Congress to the present President of the United States 
would be vetoed because it is “ economically unsound.” I say 
that is all wrong; it is a discouraging thing. It is discouraging 
to these farmers, and where it is going to end I do not know. 

I have been looking over this protective tariff system 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator leaves that subject, he 
spoke of the wide divergence between what the farmer receives 
for his products and what the consumer has to pay; and there 
is an astonishingly wide divergence. The cause of it is, how- 
ever, because our distribution systems are economically unsound ; 
and the Senator is exactly right when he says that all of our 
people, except the farmer alone, are operating under economically 
unsound systems . 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. If time permitted, I should 
point out how expensive are the distribution methods employed, 
for instance, in the milk industry. The States and cities have 
much to do in their turn to reduce the costs of distribution. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to express my admiration for the 
constructive and patriotic position the Senator is taking in 
behalf of the farmer, coming as he does from the largest city 
in the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
from Texas. 


I am very much obliged to the Senator 
The fact is that I was born on a farm, and my 
relatives are farmers; but I know that’ the people in my city 


can not prosper unless the farmer prospers. That is the great 
impulse back of my insistence upon relief of this sort. 

I might say, for the benefit of the Senate, that not long ago I 
went into a tailor shop in New York to buy a new suit of 
clothes. I said to the tailor, “ How is business?” He replied, 
“Business is bad.” I said, “Why?” “ Well,’ he said “we 
have cycles. We have a good year and we have a bad year.” I 
said, “ That is not what is the matter with your business.” 

Now, I have to confess that this was a Fifth Avenue tailor. 
I said, “The matter with your business is the fact that 
the farmer can not buy.” He said, ‘The farmers do not buy 
any clothes on Fifth Avenue.” ‘“ But,” I said, “the men who 
buy clothes on Fifth Avenue have manufacturing enterprises 
in New York, and they make things that they sell to the 
farmers when the farmers can buy.” 

To me the logie is irresistible. There can be no prosperity 
in a tailor shop or in a hotel or a restaurant or a café or a 
florist shop, there can be no prosperity in these millinery stores 
and dressmaking establishments in New York, unless the farmer 
of the country can buy the kimonos and overalls and other 
things they use that are made by the manufacturers of New 
York City, in order that the manufacturers may make money 
enough so that they can bedeck their wives with these fine 
garments that are sold in the dressmaking and millinery stores. 

Is not that logical? Is it not the fact? Is there anybody 
here who questions that? 

I am here to say that fundamentally the farmer is the man 
who determines the welfare and the financial prosperity of 
every establishment and every merchant and every individual 
in the whole country. If that is the fact—and you do not dis- 
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pute it—-what could be more sensible than for us in this body 
to pass legislation, even though it be “ economically unsound ” 
legislation, if out of it we restore prosperity to the farm and 
buying power to the people who take these things that we make 
in the cities? 

When I was diverted I was saying something about the tariff. 
That reminds me to say that the chairman of the Republican 
seuatorial committee sent up word to the newspapers of New 
York last year in my campaign that “ Senator CoprLanp is an 
enemy of the tariff and believes that it is economically un- 
sound.” It is economically unsound, but I never said I was an 
enemy of it. We can not think of competing with foreign labor. 
The brickyards in the Hudson River Valley and the cement 
plants and the gypsum mines and plaster works in my State 
can not compete with those of Belgium and Germany and other 
countries abroad hiring labor for less than a dollar a day. How 
can we hope to have any prosperity in those establishments 
unless we have a protective tariff system? But why do we not 
apply that principle once in a while to the benefit of the farmer? 

I find that last year we brought into this country $7,000,000 
worth of cattle, $5,000,000 worth of hogs, $2,000,000 worth of 
horses, $14,000,000 worth of meat, $9,000,000 worth of milk and 
cream, $4,000,000 worth of butter, $25,000,000 worth of cheese, 
$95,000,000 worth of hides, $2,000,000 worth of poultry, and 
7,000,000 worth of eggs. Think of it! And the poultry farmers 
of America are suffering. These sums that I have mentioned 
to you total $170,C00,000, and they represent 23,000,000 acres of 
plowed land replaced by products from abroad. There are 
articles which were brought into this country which could have 
been produced here and put 23,000,000 acres of our abandoned 
farms to work. 

What is the matter with the Republican Party, the great 
friends of the tariff? 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. For information, I desire to ask the Senator 
from New York, who has those figures, whether that is an 
exhaustive list of the farm products that come into this country? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is not a detailed list—no more detailed 
than I gave it. 

Mr. SACKETT. 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. SACKETT. 
hear them. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. I will give the Senator some 
more. I am much obliged to him. We brought in $18,000,000 
worth of wheat, $5,000,000 worth of bran and wheat by-prod- 
ucts, and $10,000,000 werth of molasses. You can make good 
sirup out of corn, you know. When Congress gets wise enough 
or the Department of Agriculture has foresight enough to 
permit the use of corn sugar where it is legitimately used, it 
will save ten or fifteen million dollars which can be given to the 
corn farmers and, incidentally, utilize 3,000,000 acres of land 
now unp!owed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator has pointed out that the 
tariff is economically unsound, and other matters of that kind, 
and that the debenture is also economically unsound. The 
Senator is a distinguished physician. Is it not the case that 
when some trouble arises with the human body, so that it is 
unsound, you then give medicine which itself is sometimes a 
poison, in order to cause a reaction to counteract the other 
unsoundness ? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why will not the debenture do the same 
thing with reference to the tariff? Why will it not give the 
farmer economic justice, of which he has been deprived by the 
operation of the protective tariff? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will answer that, and then I will come 
back to the Senator from Kentucky. 

My objection to the debenture plan without the Norris amend- 
ment is this: I am sure that it would be temporarily, at least, 
beneficial to the farmer, but I am equally certain that it would 
encourage overproduction. That is the thing I am worried 
about. I know that the Senator debated that, and he did it 
ably; but we do not want to encourage overproduction. 

I am perfectly willing, as a representative of a consumer popu- 
lation, to pay more, if need be, for some of these things that 
we consume, made from farm products, in order that there 
may be a high domestie price for the farmer’s crops. I want 
any sort of measure which will give the farmer a high domes- 


Has the Senator any additional items? 
Yes. 
They are interesting and I should like to 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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tic price. Under our present system, since the farmer is com- 
peting with the world, the price for domestic sales of wheat 
will be fixed by the price in Liverpool; and, consequently, no 
matter what kind of a crop we have here, whether it is a bumper 
crop or a short crop, the price will be determined by the 
Liverpool price. 

I will go along in any plan which will increase the price of the 
domestic article, but I am opposed to any plan which will en- 
courage the planting of endless acres simply to reap the reward 
of a bounty. That is the way I feel about it, and am against 
any unmodified debenture plan. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, does not the Senator think, 
however, that that objection is quite largely obviated by the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, yes. As I said a moment ago, I would 
never vote for the debenture plan as it is written in the bill, but 
by reason of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska I think that defect is cured to a great extent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator if he thinks it 
would be possible to increase the price the farmer received: for 
his product without to some extent stimulating production? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is probably true that if the price 
were increased there would be a temptation to grow mere. That 
is the great difficulty, if the Senator will bear with me for a 
moment, that we had in working out any plan for the equaliza- 
tion fee. We were all the time fearful of stimulating produc- 
tion, and that is the great defect in the whole: scheme. 

Mr. NORRIS. The idea was to compel the producer of the 
product to stand the loss on the export part of the production. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator alse whether it is 
not true that in every case of a protective tariff the object is an 
increase of price to the manufacturer here in this country? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And does it not follow, then, necessarily, that 
in that case—and that means every case wherever the protective 
tariff is levied—there is a tendency likewise to increase domestic 
production ? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but we are dealing with a different 
situation when we are dealing with manufactures. 

Mr. NORRIS. We are dealing with different articles; we are 
dealing with manufactured articles. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are dealing with articles about which 
we have full control as to whether we will make them or not 
nrake them, and how much we will make, but after the producer 
sows his seed he has no further control over it. He does not 
know whether he will have a big crop or a little crop. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true, but that is one ef the difficulties 
the farmer has to contend with. He can not tell by the number 
of acres he plants or sows what his production is going to be. 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. The point I wanted to make clear to the Sen- 
ator was that this provision, the so-called debenture plan, in 
this bill, in the respect in which he is discussing it, is just 
exactly the same as every protective tariff levied on any manu- 
factured article. It has a tendency to increase production, it 
has a tendency to increase the price to the consumer on this 
side of the tariff wall, and that must follow inevitably. In fact, 
the object of the protective tariff is to increase the price, and if 
we increase the price of an article, we offer a greater induce- 
ment for its production or its manufacture. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can think of no manufactured article 
now with which we ever quite saturated the demand, if the 
Senator knows what I mean. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senitor from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. It does not appear that the Senator from 
New York will conclude his remarks this afternoon, and I 
stated a few moments ago that I would nrove an executive ses- 
sion at 15 minutes before 5, and if the Senator will yield for 
that purpose, I will do so now. 


Mr. COPELAND. Just one moment, and I will. I want to 


| finish my thought. 


When we come to deal with a foodstuff, for instance, like 
wheat, we can not, by any high-powered salesmanship, get a 
man to eat any material percentage of increase over the normal 
amount of bread consumed, but the manufacturer may make a 
lot of goods and then go out and by high-powered salesmanship 
force them upon a public which was unwilling to buy until all 
the nrany virtues of the article had been pointed out. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to address 
an inquiry to the Senator from Oregon with respect to some 
features of the bill, but if he would prefer to discontinue now, 
I will be glad to ask my question to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McNARY. My suggestion is in conformity with a prom- 
ise I made awhile ago, to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business at about a quarter of 5. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have been giving the bill some 
study, and I want light on some features of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it understood that I will have the floor 
to-morrow, and may go ahead then? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is yielding for the 
purpose of an executive session, as the Chair understands it, 
and he will be entitled to the floor in the morning. 

Mr. C@UZENS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a proposed 
amendment to the pending bill, and ask to have it printed and 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL JUDGESHIP IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a few weeks ago the Hon. 
J. Lyles Glenn, of Chester, S. C., was appointed to a Federal 
judgeship in Seuth Carolina. 

A great deal has been said in reference to my connection 
with the matter, and much has been said in reference to his 
indorsenents. 

I wish to say that I favored Congressman Frep H. DoMINICcK 
for the position; but upon Mr, Glenn’s appointment I imme- 
diately wired him as follows: 

APRIL 18, 1929. 
Hon. J. Lytes GLENN, 
Chester, 8. C.: 

My choice for United States judgeship was Congressman Frep H. 
DoMINICK, my lifelong friend and for many years my law partner. 
Since he was not appointed, I congratulate you and shall do nothing to 
prevent your confirmation; but, on the contrary, shall vote for it. 

Cotw L. BLeASE, 


I also gave to the press the following interview: 


Knowing his character as a man, his qualifications as a lawyer, and 
his fitness for the position, and in view of my personal relationship, 
together with the indorsements which follow, I was a supporter of Mr, 
Dominick for the additional judge for South Carolina. 

I desire to say that it is fully conceded by all people who are familiar 
with the history of these matters in South Carolina that there has been 
nobody under consideration for a judge in South Carolina in 40 years 
who has had as numerous, as creditable, and as powerful indorsements 
as Mr. DoMINICK. 

The following are his indorsements and record: 

Member of the House of Representatives of South Carolina when 23 
years of age. 

Assistant attorney general of South Carolina. 

Member of Congress for 12 years, Elected withoyt opposition in 
past two elections, 

Member of House Judiciary Committee of Congress for past eight 
years. 

Unanimously indorsed by members of Judiciary Committee of Con- 
gress, both Republicans and Democrats. 

Indorsed by the chief justice and the. associate justices of the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina. 

Indorsed by 12 of the 14 circuit judges of the State, 9 of the 14 
solicitors of the State, the attorney general of South Carolina, and the 
president of South Carolina Bar Association. 

Unanimously indorsed by the South Carolina State Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Indorsed by 18 county bar associations from every section of South 
Carolina, including, in addition, indorsements from many of the leading 
lawyers throughout the State. 

Indorsed and recommended for appointment by Representatives in 
Congress from South Carolina, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia (including the two United States Senators),- Florida, Texas, 
Mississippi (including the two United States Senators), Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, and Representatives and Senators from other States. 

His friends are very grateful for the indorsements and consider it 
wholly as much honor as if he had gained the appointment as judge. 

However, since Mr. Hoover has seen fit to give the appointment to 
the Hon. J. Lyles Glenn, his personal friend, I shall not go out of my 
way to oppose the nomination, because I have never allowed my personal 
feelings to interfere in any way with my official duties, 


When the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLarNe] sent the 
report up to the Chair on this nomination it was ordered to be 
placed on the calendar. I inquired of the Senator if it was the 
report on Mr. Glenn, and he said it was. I then asked unani- 
mous consent that it not be placed upon the calendar, but that 
the nominee be immediately confirmed, which was done. Had I 
not done this he would not yet be confirmed, for there has not 
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been any executive session since and his name would be on the 
ealendar awaiting action. 

In order that the record may be kept straight and that some 
people may know how maliciously they are endeavoring to take 
advantage of Mr. Glenn’s appointment to cast false insinuations 
at both myself and Congressman Dominick, I am requesting 
that the following copies of indorsements be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recokp along with these remarks. 

These indorsements passed through my office. There are 
many, many others on file with the Aitorney General and the 
President, so I am informed, which do not appear herewith. 

I ask that the indorsements be printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with my remarks. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Marcu 18, 1929, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. PresipENT: Hon. Frep H. Dominick, of Socuth Carolina, is 
being urged for appointment as judge of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern and Western District of South Carolina. Mr. 
DoMINICK has served for some years as a distinguished member of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives. He is an able 
lawyer and in our judgment has every qualification to make a splendid 
United States district judge. We therefore, his colleagues in said com- 
mittee of the Seventieth Congress, heartily indorse him for the appoint- 
ment mentioned. 

We have the honor to be, Mr. President, very truly yours, 
Grorce 8. GRAHAM, Grorce R, Srosss. 
L. C. Dyer. : JAMES FRENCH STROTHER. 
W. D. Boiss. F, LAGUARDIA, 
C. A, CHRISTOPHERSON, Homer W, HALL. 
Ira G. HERSEY. Hatton W. SUMMERS, 
Eart C,. MICHENER, A. J. MONTAGUB. 
ANDREW J. HICKEY. SAMUEL C. Masor, 
J. BANKS Kurtz, ZEBULON WEAVER, 
C, ELLIs Moore, H. S. G. TuckEr, 

Honorgble ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deag Sir: Whereas by a recent act of Congress an additional judge 
has been provided for in South Carolina; and 

Whereas the Hon. Frep H. Dominick, of Newberry, 8. C., by reason of 
his marked and recognized ability as a lawyer, his conservative, firm, 
and courageous convictions, his high moral character and peculiar tem- 
peramental fitness is well qualified to serve in any judicial capacity ; 

We, the undersigned Members of Congress from South Carolina, vouch- 
ing for these qualifications, hereby indorse and recommend Mr. DoMI- 
Nick for appointment to this position. 

Respectfully, 

THos, S. McMILLAN, First District, 

Butter B. Hare, Second District. 

J. J. McSwain, Fourth District. 

W. F. Stevenson, Fifth District. 

A. H. Gasqun, Sieth District. 

H, P. Fuumer, Seventh District, 
CotumbiA, 8. C., March 12, 1929. 

Hon, WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney Gencral of United States, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I wish to add my indorsement to the 
suggestions of other friends of Hon. Frep H. Dominick that he be 
appointed to the office of United States district judge, created by a 
recent act of Congress. 

I have known Mr. DoMINIcK since his admission to the bar of this 
State. While I was a circuit judge he often appeared in my courts. 
Upon many occasions also he has been engaged in the hearing of cases 
in our supreme court, 

Mr. DomrnicK is a lawyer of exceptional ability, and a gentleman of 
the highest character. 

His performance of the duties of the office of assistant attorney gen- 
eral of this State brought to himself and the office a wonderful reputa- 
tion. In that capacity he often appeared in the supreme court, and 
there gave evidence of his exceptional legal attainments. His argument 
in the prohibition case in our court, in which he successfully sustained 
the right of the people to vote favorably on the adoption of the prohibi- 
tion law, was one of the strongest arguments I have ever heard pre- 
sented ta the court in my many years of experience as a justice. 

I have every reason to believe that Mr. DoMINICK will perform the 
duties of the office of United States judge in a manner entirely pleasing 
to the Government, to the lawyers of South Carolina, and our people 
generally. 

Respectfully, 
Ricwarp C, Watts, 
Chief Justice, 
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CotumBiA, 8. C., March 12, 1929. 
Hon, WILLIAM D, MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dwar Sik: In the matter of the appointment of a third district 
judge in the State of South Carolina permit me to say that I have 
known Hon. Frep H. Dominick for many years, and wish to bear testi- 
mony to his very excellent character and legal attainments. I regard 
him as a lawyer of extraordinary ability. For many years he was 
assistant attorney general of South Carolina, and his services in that 
capacity gave the greatest satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 
T. P. CoTHRAN, 
Associate Justice Supreme Court of South Carolina. 


Newperry, 8. C., March 2, 1929. 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I feel deeply interested in the appoint- 
ment to the office of the United States district judge for South Carolina, 
recently created by act of Congress. I desire to see named for this high 
office one who is well equipped in every way to discharge the responsible 
duties of the place, 

Our State is fortunate in having a large number of men who are well 
fitted to be United States judge. 

One of the outstanding men suggested for the office is Hon. Frep H. 
Dominick, of Newberry, now Representative in Congress from the third 
congressional district of South Carolina; and I take the liberty of sug- 
gesting to you, and through you to the President, that Mr. DoMINICK 
should be selected. 

It has been my pleasant privilege to know Mr. DomINick for around 
35 years. I have practiced at the bar with him for more than 20 years, 
Often I have been associated in cases on the same side with him, and 
upon many occasions we have been opposing counsel. He has always 
been highly ethical in the practice of the profession of the law, fair to 
counsel and litigants on the other side in the case, and frank with the 
court. He has been engaged in many important cases both in the State 
and Federal courts. 

For several years Mr, DoMINICK served as assistant attorney general 
of this State, and his conduct of that office was recognized throughout 
the State as one of the ablest known in the history of the attorney 
general's office. 

Mr. Dominick has, in my opinion, all the necessary qualifications and 
temperament for the high judicial place. He is always open and patient 
in the hearing of both sides of a question. After having listened, and 
becoming convinced what is right, he is firm in his determination. 

I know of no man in South Carolina who, from every viewpoint, is 
better fitted for the office of United States district judge, and I sin- 
cerely hope he may be named for that position. His appointment will 
be pleasing not only to the bench and bar of this State but to our 
people generally. 

Respectfully, 
Evcene S. BLBASE, 
Associate Justioe of the Supreme Court of South Carolina. 


THp SuPREME CouRT OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
St. Matthews, 8. C., March 5, 1929. 
To the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It has been called to my attention that the Hon. Frep H, 
Dominick, Member of Congress from this State, has been suggested for 
appointment to the office of Federal district judge, recently created by 
act of Congress for South Carolina, 

I desire to say that I think the suggestion a wise one. Mr. DoMINICK 
is a man of high character and a lawyer of ability, and is eminently 
fitted in every way to fill this high office. He was at one time assistant 
attorney general of this State, in which position he served with signal 
ability and efficiency. His appointment as Federal judge should give 
general satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
J. G. STABLER, 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court. 


SupreMeE Court or SouTH CAROLINA, 
Bamberg, 8. C., March 6, 1929. 
Hon, WittiAmM DeWirTT MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please permit me to speak a word to you in the interest 
of Hon. Frep H. Dominick, whose name is being presented for the 
position of district judge of this State, a position created by a recent 
act of Congress. It has been my pleasure to know Mr. DOMINICK per- 
sonally for a number of years, and have always known him to be a 
gentleman in the true sense. He is a man of splendid education, high 
legal attainment, and broad experience; ig possessed of an affable dis- 
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position, is kind and considerate, though firm, and enjoys the confidence 
and respect of all who know bim. In my opinion Mr. DoMINICK pos- 
sesses all of the qualifications and requisites necessary for making him 
a great and just judge, and I have no hesitancy in indorsing him for 
that high position. 
Respectfully, 
Jesse F. Carter. 
CotumsiA, 8S. C., March 2, 1929. 
The honorable ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
; Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Congress having passed an act 
under which a third Federal judge must be appointed for South Caro- 
lina, I respectfully indorse Hon. Frep H. Dominick, now Congressman 
from the third district and formerly assistant attorney general of South 
Carolina, as eminently qualified for this office. Mr. Dominick is learned 


in the law and of judicial temperament, and would do credit to the 
Federal bench. 


Yours very truly, 
JoHN M.. DANIEL, 
Attorney General of South Carolina. 
CoLuMBIA, 8. C., February 27, 1929. 
Hon. Frep H. DoMInick, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

You are eminently qualified for Federal judgeship, and from every 
viewpoint should be appointed. You have my unqualified indorsement 
and support. 

Tuos. H. PEEPLEs, 
Former Attorney General. 
Cotumsia, 8. C., March 2, 1929. 
The honorable ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Congressman Frep H. Dominick, of Newberry, 8. C., was 
admitted to the bar of this State on May 6, 1898. His standing as a 
member of the bar is and always has been the highest. He served this 
State some years as assistant attorney general and made a record that 
placed him among the leading lawyers of the State. 

His ability, character, and temperament fit him most eminently for 
service of the highest quality if appointed to the vacancy on the Federal 
bench of this State. 

Knowing that the appointment of Mr. Dominick would meet with 
the approbation of the bench and bar of South Carolina, I respectfully 
ask favorable consideration of the application made for his appointment. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. WESTBROOK, 
Clerk of Supreme Court of South Carolina, 


Cuester, 8. C., March 2, 1929. 
The honorable ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STatTss, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In the matter of the matter of the application by the 
friends of the Hon. Frep H. Dominick, Congressman from the third 
district of South Carolina, for appointment as United States district 
judge for the State of South Carolina, under the recent act of Congress 
providing therefor, I wish to join in such petition and unreservedly 
indorse his appointment as a man eminently fitted for the place in 
character, learning, and temperament. 

Yours very truly, 
J. K. Henry, 
Judge of the Sizth Judicial Circuit. 


CotumsBia, 8. C., March 2, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STaTsEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: I desire to state that I have known the Hon. Frep GH. 
DoMINICK, of Newberry, S. C., since 1901, during which time he has 
practiced in the courts of this State. He is a gentleman of high char- 
acter, learned in the law, and if appointed a United States judge would 
give general satisfaction in that office. 

Respectfully, 
W. H. TOWNSEND, 
Judge Fifth Circuit of South Carolina. 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C., March 2, 1929. 
ATTORNEY GBNERAL OF UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: I understand that Hon. Frep H. DomINicxk is being sug- 
gested by some of his friends to fill the position as district judge, which 
has just been created for the eastern and western districts of South 
Carolina, I have known Mr. DoMINICK all of his life intimately. He 
is a man of the highest character and of unusual legal ability. It gives 
me pleasure to state to you that in case you should see fit to recommend 
him to the President for the appointment, he will undoubtedly fill the 
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position with dignity, ability, and honor to himself and to the Gov- 
ernment. 
Very respectfully yours, 
T. 8. Smasr, 
Judge Seventh Judicial Circuit of South Carolina, 


Saxupa, 8S. C., March 2, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It gives me unfeigned pleasure to indorse the Hon. FRED 
H. Dominick for a position on the Federal bench in South Carolina. 
I have known Mr. Dominick for many years and know especially of bis 
work as Assistant Attorney General of South Carolina. He appeared 
before me a number of times and he always handled his gide of the case 
with signal ability. 

I furthermore know Mr. DoMrnicKk as a hard student of the law, a 
man of character and courage. I think I have some knowledge of what 
it takes to make a judge, and I can say without any manner of hesita- 
tion that Mr. DoMINICK enjoys all of these qualifications. He is also 
possessed of a legal mind, of fine native ability, which he has improved 
by study and practice, 

Respectfully, 
Cc, J. RAMAGE, 
Judge Eleventh Judicial Circuit South Carolina. 


ANDERSON, S. C., March 2, 1929. 
To the honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Sir: It is brought to my attention that the Hon. Frep H. Dominick, 
now a Member of Congress from this State, will be presented for ap- 
pointment as district judge under the act just passed. I take the liberty 
of asking your favorable consideration of his name. I have known Mr. 
DOMINICK since his early manhood. He is of unblemished character, 
full of energy, and possessed of sound judgment and poise. He has 
practiced in my courts, and I can speak with knowledge of his legal 
ability and attainments, which are of the highest order. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that Mr. DoMINICcK would fill this judicial position with 
credit to himself and to the advancement of the interests of the 
Government. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. L. Bonnam, 
Judge Tenth Judicial Circuit. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., March 15, 1929, 
Hon, WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
United States Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sie: I understand that the Hon. Frep H. Dominick, of my 
State (South Carolina), is an applicant for the new Federal judgeship 


in South Carolina. I take pleasure in indorsing Mr. Dominick for this 
position. He is thoroughly competent, in my judgment, and I think 
would make an excellent judge, He is a very able lawyer. I am writ- 
ing this letter from Charleston, where I am now engaged in holding 
court. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Joun 8. WILSON, 
Judge Third Circuit of South Carolina. 


DaRrtincton, 8. C., March 18, 1929. 
To the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED SratTss, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It affords me great pleasure to bear testimony to the high 
character and legal attainments of Hon. F. H. Dominick, of South 
Carolina. 

I understand he has been suggested for appointment as a Federal 
judge of this State and I think he is especially fitted for this high posi- 
tion, as he has the judicial temperament as well as the character and 
legal learning and experience, 

Yours very truly, 
EK. C. Dennis, 
Judge of Fourth Judicial Circuit. 


Picxuns, 8. C., March 18, 1929. 
To the honorable the ATTORNEY GENDRAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: I am advised that Hon. Frep H. DomMINicK has been sug- 
gested for appointment as Federal judge under the terms of a recent 
act of Congress appertaining to South Carolina. 

I have known Mr. Dominick for approximately 20 years, and it gives 
me pleasure to state that he is a lawyer of fine abilities who, at the 
bar in private practice and as assistant attorney general of the State of 
South Carolina, has won marked distinction and success. 

I am sure that Mr. Dominick is eminently qualified to meet every 
expectation and requirement of a place so important and exacting. 

I have the honor to be, 

Yours most respectfully, 
T. J. Maupin, 
Judge Thirteenth Circuit. 
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CAMDEN, S. C., March 12, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
fj Washington, D. OC. 

Sir: In the appointment of an additional United States circuit judge 
for the district of South Carolina, pursuant to a recent enactment of 
the Congress, I trust that you may give an earnest consideration to the 
claim and qualifications of the Hon. Frep H. Dominick, Newberry, 
8. C., a Member of the National House of Representatives. 

The course and standing of Mr. DOMINICK in the House of Representa- 
tives as an able, courageous, and dependable Member of that body is 
too well known to require any comment. His administration as assist- 
ant attorney general of South Carolina, prior to his election to the 
House of Representatives, was, in my judgment, the most efficient that 
this office has furnished within my memory. 

It has been my privilege, as a practitioner of law for many years 
and with considerable judicial experience in this State, to observe prac- 
tically the entire bar for a number of years, and I am firmly convinced 
that in integrity, temperament, judicial poise, sound judgment, ability, 
and legal learning there is no member of our State bar who is better 
equipped for judicial work than he. I am satisfied that I share with the 
entire bar of this State the feeling that his high character and splendid 
equipment would make him a most valuable acquisition to the Federal 
bench of this country, and the hope that these qualifications may bring 
to him a successful consideration of his qualifications for this position. 

Menpbe. L. SmirH. 

(Formerly speaker of the South Carolina House of Representatives, 
circuit judge fifth judicial circuit of South Carolina, and lieutenant 
colonel (J. A. G.), United States Army, in the recent war.) 


Lavrens, 8. C., March 4, 1929. 
Hon. W. F. SrTevENSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dwar Sir: I am informed that the name of Hon. Frep H. Dominick 
will be presented for appointment as Federal judge for South Carolina. 
I know of no lawyer in this State who is better qualified as to ability 
and temperament for this position than Mr. DoMINICK. 

He is no politician in the ordinary definition of the term, but his 
absolute honesty and candor and moral courage to stand for what he 
believes to be right has merited for him that esteem and confidence 
of the people of his congressional district not hereto held by any Rep- 
resentative from that district. For the past 20 years he has been 
considered one of the ablest members of the Newberry bar and never 
appears in any case without a thorough study of the law. 

In my humble opinion he has all the qualifications that would make 
him a suituble, competent, and desirable person to be appointed to the 
position as Federal judge in this State. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours very truly, 
H. 8. Brackwe tt, 
Solicitor of Lighth Judicial Circuit. 


Hampton, 8. C., March 13, 1929. 
Hon. WILuiAM D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I wish to heartily indorse the suggestion that Hon. 
Frep H. Dominick be appointed to the office of United States district 
judge for South Carolina. 

As it has been my pleasure to know Mr. DomIntcK around 15 years, 
becoming acquainted with him when he held the office of assistant attor- 
ney general of this State. He stands exceedingly high as a member 
of the bar of South Carolina and, in my opinion, is fully qualified 
in every way for the office of United States judge. I am confident 
that his appointment will be highly pleasing to the people of South 
Carolina. 

Respectfully, 
RANDOLPH MURDAUGH, 
Solicitor, Fourteenth Judicial Circuit, 


CotumBiA, 8S. C., March 13, 1929. 
Hon, WILLIAM D, MITCHELL, 
Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Str: I noticed that Hon. Frep H. DomINIcK is being con- 
sidered for appointment as a Federal judge of this State, and, having 
known and been associated with Congressman Dominick for a number 
of years, desire to add a word in behalf of his qualifications. 

As a lawyer he has few equals in this State and has a judicial mind, 
which is attested to by bis work and opinions while in the attorney 
general’s office of this State; as a public servant of his people his 
record of honesty and devotion is an outstanding achievement; as a 
citizen he is above the least reproach or criticism; and with this com- 
bination peculiarly fit him for the position of Federal judge. 
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I am writing this without the knowledge of my friend, Mr. Dom- 
INICK, but feel that his record, private and public, justifies such 
recommendation. 

Very trul 
" L. M. GasQus, 
Solicitor, Twelfth Judicial Circuit. 


CHESTERFIELD, S. C., March 2, 1929. 
The honorable ATTORNEY GBNERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I beg the privilege of indorsing for the Federal 
judgeship recently created for South Carolina, the Hon. Frep H. Dom- 
INICK, now &@ Member of Congress and for a number of years a leading 
member of the bar of thig State. 

While Mr. Dominick and I have resided in different parts of the 
State, I have had the pleasure of an acquaintance with him for 30 
years and was with him in our general assembly, where I had an 
opportunity to measure his ability as a lawyer and to judge him as 
a man. 

Mr. DOMINICK enjoyed a very large practice in Newberry and other 
counties in the western part of the State as the partner of Senator 
CoLe L. BLEASE and was recognized as a strong lawyer in the Circuit 
and Supreme Courts of South Carolina, and, in my opinion, he has 
the judicial temperament. 

His character and ability is unquestioned and, in my opinion, he will 
adorn the Federal bench, and I know he is most acceptable to the 
people of this State. 

I am, with the greatest respect, 
M. J. Houcu, Solicitor. 
CoLtumBi, 8S. C., March 2, 1929. 
To the ATTORNEY GENPRAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: It has come to my attention through the press that 
Hon. F. H. Dominick, of Newberry, S. C., is being considered by you in 
the matter of the appointment of a third district judge in this State. 

It is my pleasure to state to you that, after a personal and profes- 
sional acquaintance of many years, I feel that no better selection can 
be made from the bar of this State. Mr. Dominick is a lawyer of pre- 
eminent ability, and a man of excellent character and of the bighest 
ideals, | 

I am certain that the bar of this State would approve his selection. 

Respectfully, 
A. F. Spicner, Solicitor. 


Marcu 6, 1929. 
Honorable ATTORNEY GENERAL UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a citizen of South Carolina and a member of the South 
Carolina Bar Association, 1 wish to recommend Hon. Frep H. DOMINICK 
for appointment to the position of United States district judge. I have 
known him for more than 20 years, during which time he has steadily 
grown in the esteem of the people of his State and advanced in ability 
and worthy achievement. He is admirably equipped, both tempera- 
mentally and professionally, to discharge the duties of this very impor- 
tant position. Among the lawyers of the State generally, he is recog- 
nized as a jurist who is fearless, fair, and energetic. I would be much 
gratified by his appointment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

I. C. BLack woop, 
Solicitor, Seventh Judicial Circuit of South Carolina. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O. 

Deak MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: It has come to my attentiom that Hon: 
Frep H. Domrnick, of Newberry, S. C., is beimg mentioned as a probable 
appointee to the Federal judgeship in South Carolina under the terms 
of an act recently passed by Congress. 

I have known Mr. Dominick intimately for a great many years. I 
knew him as an attorney at the Newberry bar, as an assistant attorney 
general of South Carolina, and as a Congressman representing the third 
district of this State, in which district I live. 

Knowing Mr. DomMINicK as I do I consider him one of the foremost 
attorneys in South Carolina. His chief asset, however, is the character 
of the man himself. 

I therefore unqualifiedly recommend his appointment to the Federal 
judgeship in this State. 

Very respectfully yours, L. W. Harris, 
Solicitor, Tenth Circuit. 

CHARLESTON, 8S. C., March 2, 1929. 
Tion, W. F. STEVENSON, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly recommend appointment Hon. Frep Dominick to new Fed 
eral judgeship created for South Carolina. 

JAMES ALLAN, 
Solicitor Ninth Circuit, 
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EpDcEFIELD, S. C., March 2, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, v. VU. 

Dear Sir: I have known Mr. FRED DOMINICK, present Member of 
Congress from South Carolina, for 25 or 30 years, and am pleased to 
say that he is a gentleman of high character and high order of ability, 
and well qualified to fill the office of United States judge. 

Mr. DoMINICK has the confidence of all political factions in South 
Carolina, and I don’t know any other man whose appointment would 
be so unanimously approved as the appointment of Mr. Domrnicx. 

Your office will make no error in recommending his appointment, and 
the President will be fortunate to have such appointment to his credit. 

Very truly, 
J. Wm. THURMOND. 

(Solicitor or State prosecuting attorney for many years, and also 
former United States district attorney for western district of South 
Carolina.) 


Cotumsi4, 8. C., March 14, 1929. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Please allow me to add my personal indorsement to 
the recommendations made by the House of Representatives that the 
Hon. Frep H. DoMINICK be appointed Federal judge for South Carolina 
under the recent act of Congress. 

I have known Mr. DomINicK for the past 20 years, and in South 
Carolina he is considered a public servant of unquestioned integrity. 
As a lawyer he ranks among the best, and is in every way qualified 
to fill the Federal judgeship with distinction and honor. I am sure 
South Carolina would be delighted to have Mr. DoMINICK as her new 
Federal judge. 

Yours very truly, 
Puiuip H. STOLL, 
Former Solicitor and Member of Congress 
of Sixth South Carolina District. 


— 


STATE OF SouTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Columbia, March 6, 1929. 
To the honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: For 15 years I have been personally 
well acquainted with the Hon. F. H. Dominick, of Newberry, S. C., who 
has been suggested for the office of United States judge for South Caro- 
lina recently created. Knowing of Mr. Dominick and his recom- 
mendations and his standing among the people of our State, both as 
man and lawyer, it is my opinion that his appointment will be highly 
pleasing to our people. I take great pleasure in adding my indorse- 
ment to the many I am sure you have already received of Mr. 
DoMINICK. 
With highest regards, I am, very truly yours, 
W. P. BLACKWELL, 
Secretary of State. 


—_ 


CotumsBiA, 8. C., March 7, 1929. 
To the honorable ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STarss, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned. members of the Railroad Commission 
of South Carolina, heartily indorse the appointment of: the Hon. Frep H. 
Dominick for the position of Federal judge for the State at large of 
South Carolina recently authorized by’ Congress. 
Sam C. BLEass. 
JoHN H. NANCE. 
Jno. C. Conzy. 
Eagtz R. ELLERBR. 
J. E. BEAMGUARD. 
THos. H. Tatum. 
R. H. McApams. 


. CotumstA, 8. C., March 2, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. 0. 
I am taking the liberty of adding my indorsement as 
president of the South Carolina Bar Association to numerous other 
indorsements of Hon. Frep H. Dominick for appointment as United 


Dear Sir: 


States judge for South Carolina. Mr. Dominick has been a prominent 
member of the South Carolina bar for many years, and he is in every 
way qualified for the high office of judge. 
Very truly yours, 
Frank A. MILLER, 
President of South Carolina Bar Association, 
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Hon. W. F. STEVENSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The Newberry County Bar Association unanimously indorses Hon, 
Frep H, Dominick for the new Federal judgeship. 
Grorce B, Cromer, Chairman, 
Joun F,. Ciarkson, Secretary. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has provided for the office 
of an additiona] judge of the United States district courts for the State 
of South Carolina, and the President of the United States will soon 
be called upon to make the appointment of a United States district 
judge; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the Newberry Bar Association that some 
one who is thoroughly qualified in every respect may be appointed to 
the judgeship created: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Newberry Bar Association, of Newberry, 8. C., That, 
in recegnition of the high character, legal attainments, and judicial 
temperament of one of our fellow members, Hon. Frep H. DoMINICK, 
we hereby unanimously go on record as favoring his appointment to 
the said office of United States judge and express in this way our ear- 
nest desire to see him selected for the position, 

Resolved further, That this resolution, signed by the president and 
secretary of the association, be torwarded to Hon. W. F. STevenson, 
Congressman of South Carolina, for presentation to the President and 
to the Attorney General of the United States, 

Gro. B. CROMER, 
President. 
Steve C. GriFFiTH, 
Secretary pro tempore. 


Newperry, 8S. C., February 26, 1929. 


Newperry, 8. C., March 2, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATHS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned publie officials of Newberry County, 8. C., take 
pleasure in indorsing Hon. Frep H. Dominick, Member of Congress 
from the third district of South Carolina, to the office of Federal judge 
recently created by Congress. 

Congressman DOMINICK is a man of outstanding legal ability and is 
one of the foremost lawyers of South Carolina. As his fellow citizens 
we can not too highly testify as to his high character and fitness for 
this office. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cannon G. Blease, sheriff; J. B. Halfacre, county auditor; C. C. 
Schumpert, county treasurer; H. K. Boyd, clerk of court; 
Nea] W. Workman, probate judge; D. L. Wedaman, superin- 
tendent of education; Geo. P, Boulware, chairman of high- 
way commission. 

GREENWOOD, 8. C., March 2, 1929. 
Hon. W. F. STEVENSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. STEVENSON: We, the undersigned members of the Green- 
wood bar, desire to indorse Hon. Frep H. DOMINICK for appointment 
as Federal judge under the act recently passed. 

All of us are well acquainted with Mr. DoMINICK and know of his 
fitness for the place and are sure that he will be acceptable to the 
bar throughout the State. Mr. DOMINICK is not only an able lawyer 
but is possessed of that judicial temperament which would especially 
qualify him for q position of this kind. You can use this letter as our 
indorsement of him for the position. 

Very truly yours, 
Cc. C. Featherstone, judge eighth judicial circuit for South Caro- 
lina; C. A. Mays; W. L. Daniel; Douglas Featherstone ; 
D. 8S. Jones, master Greenwood County; W. H. Nicholson, 
R. F. Davis, Chas. A. Young, M. G. McDonald, T. F. McCord, 

J. B. Park. 


PIcKENS, 8. C., March 2, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Str: We, the members of the Pickens Bar Association, hereby | 


go on record as favoring Hon. Frep H. Dominick, Member of Congress 
from the third congressional district, for recommendation and appoint- 
ment to the position of Federal district judge of South Carolina. 

Mr. Dominick is an experienced lawyer and is a man of high char- 
acter, and will make an extraordinarily fine judge. He has all of the 
qualifications necessary to make a judge and will administer justice 
impartially to everybody. His service as assistant attorney general of 
South Carolina, before he went to Congress, proves his worth as a 
lawyer. He argued several important cases in the United States Su- 
preme Court and has to his credit a perfect score, not having lost a 
single case which he argued while he was assistant attorney general of 
South Carolina. 

His record in Congress has been of the finest kind. He has fought 
for right principles and right measures, and he has served his distiict 
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for 12 years with honor. The people of his district and of his State 
are proud of him, and trust you can see your way clear to recommend 
his appointment to this high and honorable position in the legal pro- 
fession. 
Respectfully yours, 
Jas. P. Carey. 
Patrick C. Fant. 
G. G. CHRISTOPHER, 
Sam B. Craia. 


W. C. MANN, 

T. C. Turner, 
C. BE. Ropinson. 
B. A, CHAPMAN. 


Whereas it has been brought to the attention of the Pickens County 
Bar Association that the Hon. Frep H. DOMINICK, now a Member of 
Congress for this district, will in all probability be put forward as a 
gentleman qualified to be nominated by the President of the United 
States as a Federal judge for the newly created Federal judgeship; and 

Whereas the Hon. Frep H. Dominick has very ably represented 
this district in Congress for a number of years after practicing law at 
Newberry for a great number of years where he attained the highest 
distinction as an able and capable lawyer: Now be it 

Resolved by the Pickens County Bar Association, That we earnestly 
indorse and advocate the appointment of Hon. Frep H. Dominick for the 
new Federal judgeship. 

T. Coke TURNER. 
Sam B. Cralia, 
J. H. Earn. 
C. C, CHRISTOPHER, 
McCormick, S. C., March 2, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dwar Sir: We, the undersigned attorneys at law, of McCormick County, 
8. C., do hereby unqualifiedly indorse the Hon, Frep H. DoMINICK, present 
Congressman from the third congressional district of South Carolina, 
for appointment as United States district judge for South Carolina 
under the terms of the recent act of Congress providing for an additional 
judge. 

Respectfully, 


W. C. Mann. 

Cc. EB. Rowinson, 
B. A, CHAPMAN, 
Patrick C. Fant, 


W. K. CHARLEs. 
F. A. Wiss. 
ROBERT S. OWENS, 
ABBEVILLE, 8S. C., March 2, 1929, 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES: 

Whereas it has been brought to our attention that Hon. Frep H. 
DoMINICK, Member of Congress from the third congressional district 
of South Carolina, is being urged for appointment to fill the judgeship 
lately created for South Carolina by act of Congress, and having un- 
limited confidence in the integrity, character, and legal attainments of 
the said Frep H. Dominick, and being of the opinion that he is in every 
way well fitted to discharge the duties of the said high office, we, the 
members of the Abbeville bar, hereby recommend that the said Frep H. 
DoMInicK be appointed, 

J. M. NICKLEs. 
J. Moore Mars. 
James P. NICKLEs, 
Hupert C. Cox, 
Ratpw J. SyFan. 
James R. HILL, 


Having read the above recommendation, we heartily concur and hereto 
add our names, 
F. B. McLane, Sheriff. 
J. A. ScuravDer, 
County Superintendent, 
J. L, Perrin, 
Clerk of Court, 
R. B,- CHEATHAM, 
Treasurer, 
RicHarp SONDLEY, 
Auditor. 
Srate of SOUTH CAROLINA, 
County of Oconee, 
To the honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D C.: 
Whereas it has come to the attention of the members of the Walhalla 
bar of Oconee County, S. C., that the name of Hon. Frep H. DoMINICcK, 
Representative from the third congressional district of South Carolina, 
and formerly a member of the Newberry (S. C.) bar, may be presented 
to the President for nomination as Federal judge for the newly created 
Federal judgeship of South Carolina; and 
Whereas the Hon, Frep H. Dominick has represented this (third) 
district in Congress for a number of years with eminent ability and 
fidelity in the discharge of every duty; and 
Whereas for a number of years Hon. Freo H. DoMINICK was assist- 
ant attorney general for the State of South Carolina; and 
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Whereas for a number of years he was an active practitioner in the 
State and Federal courts while a member of the Newberry (8. C.) bar, 
and is a lawyer ef recognized ability, and whose legal training and 
temperament ig such as to eminently qualify him for the discharge of 
judicial duties: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the Walhalla Bar Association, That we earnestly indorse 
and advecate the appointment of Hon. Frep H. Dominick for the new 
Federal judgeship for South Carolina. 

BE. L. Hernvon, President. 
R. T. JAYNES. 

J. B. 8S. DEnpyY. 

W. C. Hueus. 

"Harry R. Hueus, 

J. BR. Ear, 

R. L, BALLENTINE. 

M. C. Lone. 


We, the undersigned officers of the county of Oconee, 8. C., hereby 
concur in the foregoing resolution and urge the appointment of Hon. 
Frep H. Dominick as Federal judge. 

G. W. Shirley, clerk of court; L. C. Speares, superintendent of 
education ; J. H. Thomas, sheriff of Oconee county; Ralph M. 
Pike, auditor of Oconee County; W. W. West, treasurer of 
Oconee County; Harry U. Earle, judge of probate; W. O. 
White, master of Oconee County; Jas. M. Moss, mayor of 
the town of Walhalla, 8. C. 


Resolution by the bar of Saluda, 8. C., indorsing Hon. Frep H. 
DoMINICK for appointment as Federal judge in this State 

Whereas there is to be appointed for the State of South Carolina a 
Federal judge for the newly created position; and 

Whereas the Hon. Frep H. Domrnick, from our adjoining county of 
Newberry, has been mentioned and indorsed for this place; and 

Whereas we know him to be a lawyer of splendid ability and unques- 
tioned character and integrity, and possesses to a marked degree all 
qualifications to fit him for this position: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the members of the bar of Saluda, That we in meeting 
assembled do unreservedly indorse the Hon. Frep H. Dominick for this 
position of trust and honor and earnestly request that he be appointed 
to this newly created judgeship. 

Jerr D. GrirriTa. 
C, J. RAMAGB. 
H. B. Hare. 
M. J. YARBOROUGH. 
Jor GRIFFITH. 

ORANGEBURG, 8S. C., March 2, 1929. 

Hon. H. P, FULMER, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: At a meeting of the Orangeburg Bar Association held 
March 2 the Hon. Frep H, Dominick was unanimously indorsed for the 
position of Federal judge for South Carolina. 

This indorsement includes the indorsement of Hon. H. M. Mann, 
judge of the first circuit, and of Hon. A. J. Hydrick, solicitor of the 
first circuit. 

Please transmit this indorsement to the proper parties for us. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue ORANGEBURG BAR ASSOCIATION, 
D. O. Hereert, President. 
T. B. Bryant, Jr., Secretary. 


LExINGTON, 8. C., March 7, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: We, the undersigned members of the bar of Lexington 
County, 8. C., respectfully recommend Hon. Frep H. Dominick for 
appointment as United States district judge for the eastern and western 
districts of South Carolina. He has the poise and temperament as well 
as the intellectual and legal equipment to make him a great judge. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Grorck BELL TIMMERMAN, 
G. T. GRAHAM. 
T. C. STURKIE, 
A. D. MARTIN. 
J. D. CARROLL, 


R. MILo SMITH. 
Cc. M. Errrep, 

E. L. ASBILL. 
Cyrus L. SHEALY. 


To His Excellency the Presipent or THE UNITED STATES, 


Washington, D. O. 

The undersigned members of the bar of Union, S. C., desire to com- 
mend to your favorable consideration the Hon. Frep H. DoMINICK in the 
matter of appointment of an additional district judge for South Carolina. 

Mr. Dominick has long been regarded as an outstanding and con- 
scientious member of the bar of South Carolina, and he has filled most 
acceplably many positions of honor and trust in this State. 
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number of years he has represented the third South Carolina district 
in the National House of Representatives, where he has proven to be an 
able, conservative, and fearless member. 

We feel that Mr. Dominick has ability, the poise, the fairness, 
and the temperament to make a distinguished member of the Federal 
judiciary, and we trust you will see fit to name him as a United States 
district judge for South Carolina. 

J..G. Huaues, w. 

J. Frost WALKmER. 

P. D. Barron. 

J. A, Sawyer. 

A. G. KENNEDY. 

MacsaTH YOUNG, 
Marcu 15, 1929, 


H, THomas. 

J. CLYDE Gorna. 

J. RayMOND FLYNN, 
DONALD RUSSELL. 
Ep B. Sita. 
JouN D. Lona, 


State or SouTH CAnRo.tina, 
County of Edgefeld. 
At a meeting of the members of the bar of Edgefield, S. C., at 10 
a. m., March 4, 1929, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
“ Resolved, That the members of the Edgefield bar do hereby indorse 
FrEeD H. Dominick, Member of Congress from this State, for the position 
of United States district judge recently provided for in this State, and 
recommend him as well qualified to fill this position, is a gentleman of 
high character and excellent ability, and bis appointment would give 
more general satisfaction than any other man in the State.” 
Epwin H, Potk, President. 
8S. M. SmrrH, Secretary. 


Whereas there exists a vacancy for United States district judge at 
large for the State of South Carolina; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the Greenville Bar Association that only 
a lawyer of experience and of integrity should be appointed: Now be it 

Resolved by the Greenville Bar Association, That this association 
recommends to the President of the United States for appointment to 
the vacancy existing in the United States district judgeship for the 
State of South Carolina Frep H. Dominick, Esq., of Newberry, 8. C., 
who is a distinguished citizen of this State, of the highest character, a 
lawyer of vast experience, and has all the necessary qualifications to 
make an able and upright judge. 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the Attorney General of the United 
States by the president and secretary of the association, attested by 
the seal of the clerk of court of Greenville County. 

H. K. Towngs, 
President of Greenville Bar Association. 
J. M. W8LLs, 
Secretary. 
T. B. CHRISTENBERRY, 
Clerk of Court of Common Pleas and General Sessions, 
Greenville County, 8. C. 


Attest: 


To the honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: The undersigned attorneys at law, residing in York County, 
8. C., take pleasure in indorsing and recommending for appointment as 
United States district judge the Hon. Frep H. DoMINICK. 
Jno. R. HART. 
JosePH R. Moss. 
Tuos. F. McDow. 
Rost. W. SHAND. 


Hon. WILLIAM MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

We, the undersigned members of the bar of the city of Rock Hill, 
county of York, and State of South Carolina, believing that the Hon. 
FreD H. DoMINICK is eminently qualified in every way for the position 
of judge of the United States district court, do hereby indorse and 
urge his appointment as United States district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of South Carolina, authorized under the act of 
Congress recently enacted. 

W. B. WiLsoyn. 
C. M. SPENCER. 
B. J. WuHirTe. 

Wma. J. CHERRY. 


Whereas it has come to our attention that the name of Hon. Frep H. 
DoMINICcK, of Newberry, S. C., will be presented to the President of the 
United States for appointment as the third district judge in South 
Carolina to serve in the eastern and western districts: Now be it 

Resolved by the Bar Association of Anderson County, 8. C-.: 

First. That we desire to bear testimony to the high character and 
legal ability of Mr. DoMINiIcK; and 

Second. That we hereby indorse and recommend him to the President 
for appointment to the said office of the United States district judge. 
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Stare or SouTH CAROLINA, 
County of Anderson: 

I, R. Lee Wilson, secretary of the Bar Association of Anderson County, 
S. C., hereby certify that the foregoing is a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the said association at a meeting held at Anderson, March 4, 1929. 

R. Leg WILson, Secretary. 


MARION, 8. C., “April 13, 1929. 
We, the undersigned members of the bar of Marion, S. C., unquali- 
fiedly indorse Hon. Frep H. Dominick, of Newberry, 8. C., for appoint- 
ment to the new Federal judgeship from South Carolina. We regard 
him as the equal in character of the best of the others suggested for 
that position, and, in our opinion, he is better fitted in ability, experience, 
and by general character of the legal practice enjoyed by him to perform 

its duties than any other person so far suggested for the position. 
Jas. W. JOHNSON, 


W. F. STacKHoUSE. 
W. B. Norton. 

F. A. THOMPSON. 
JAMES C. Hooks. 
H. E. Yarsoro, Jr. 


Conway, 8. C., April 16, 1929. 
To the honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned members of the Conway bar, having a vital 
interest in the character and personality of United States district 
judges who preside or may preside in the district courts of this State, 
wish to indorse Hon. Frep H. DoMINICK as eminently qualified to serve 
in this high office. In character, ability, and training he is in every 
respect the equal of any member of the South Carolina bar who has 
been suggested for this position. His experience, his mature knowledge 
of the law, and long experience as a general practitioner eminently 
qualify bim for service as a judicial presiding officer. 

SHERwoop & MCMILLAN, 
H. H. Woopwarp. 
Goopwin & THOMAS, 
W. G. Suaes. 

T. B. Lewis. 

E. 8. C. BAKER. 

J. O. Norton. 


Resolution of the South Carolina Senate, February 26, 1929 


“Whereas the Hon. Frep H. DOMINICK has served faithfully and effi- 
ciently as Representative for the third congressional district of South 
Carolina for the past 12 years; and 

“Whereas prior to that time he served as assistant attorney general 
of South Carolina, and, from the opinions rendered by him and the 
approval of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, he made apparent 
his legal ability; and 

“Whereas from his experience as an attorney at the Newberry bar, 
as assistant attorney general, and before the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina he has demonstrated his ability and efficiency as a lawyer and 
jurist ; and 

“Whereas he is a distinguished gentleman of the highest type of 
honesty and of unquestionable integrity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That we indorse the Hon. Frep H. Dom- 
INICK aS a suitable and competent person to be appointed as a Federal 
judge for South Carolina under the terms of the act recently passed 
by Congress.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, 


CotumsiA, 8S. C., March 1, 1929. 
To the DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: I have known Hon. Frep H. Dominick for about 25 years. 
We have been in adjoining counties for that period of time practicing 
law. He is a man eminently qualified for United States judge; he 
possesses character and integrity, and I believe he would give entire 
satisfaction to the bar and litigants in South Carolina, I take great 
pleasure in recommending him to you in the highest terms. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN K. HAMBLIN, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


Resolution 


“Whereas the Hon. Frep H. Dominick has for 12 years served the 
third congressional district of South Carolina in a most faithful, effi- 
cient, and acceptable manner; and 

“ Whereas prior to his election to Congress he likewise served his State 
as assistant attorney general in such a manner as to command the 
respect of the entire citizenship of the State; and 

“Whereas as a lawyer of the Newberry bar and before the Supreme 
Courts of South Carolina and of the United States he has likewise 
demonstrated bis ability as a great lawyer; and 
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“ Whereas he possesses the poise and judicial temperament so neces- 
sary to one elevated to the Federal bench; Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolwed by the house, That we indorse the Hon. Frep H. Dominick 
as a most suitable person to be appointed as Federal judge for South 
Carolina under the terms of the act recently passed by Congress.” 

Copy of resolution adopted by the house, of representatives this day. 

J. WiILson GrIBpeEs, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, 

CotumsBia, 8S. C., February 27, 1929. 

Marce 1, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Department of Justice, 

Dear Sir: I have served in the House of Representatives for many 
years with Hon. Frep Dominick, of South Carolina. Speaking rather 
impersonally, I can say in all candor that Mr. Dominick early in his 
service here easily took rank with the able men of the House and has 
well sustained that position until this time. Mr. DoMINickK is an able 
lawyer, possessing the judicial temperament to a remarkable degree. 
He is as free from narrowness and bias as any Member of the House, 
and always exhibits a keen sense of fairness and justice. Mr. Dominick 
is broadgauged, firm, and at the same time sympathetic. 

I consider him exceptionally well qualified for any judicial position 
for which he might be selected. He has the high regard and confidence 
of the people of his State and section, and I feel that he would be 
among the last persons within my knowledge to forfeit the same or any 
part thereof. 

Very sincerely, 
CorDELL HULL, 


—— 


Marcu 1, 1929. 

My Dpar Mr. PreEstpentT: While serving as a Member of the House 
I came to know the Hon. Frep H. DomINicK, a Member from South 
Carolina, 

After years of service one forms an impression of his colleagues. 

I observed that Congressman DoMINICK spoke only upon those oc- 
casions when subjects coming from the Judiciary Committee were pre- 
sented to the House. He always received the closest attention, and 
established a reputation as a thoroughgoing, well-informed, scholarly 
lawyer. 

Some years ago I brought successful impeachment proceedings against 
Judge English, a Federal judge of Illinois. In presenting this matter 
to the Judiciary Committee, and again before the House, I came in close 
contact with Congressman DOMINICK. 

His thorough historical understanding of impeachment, the respect 
and close attention given to him by the great Judiciary Committee of 
the House when he discussed the matter, added to the fine impression 
I had formed of him in his general conduct before the House. 

I have been told by both Republican and Democratic friends that 
the very rare distinction was given him of an indorsement of both the 
Democratic and Republican members of this great committee—an un- 
usual indorsement. 

As all factions of his State have united in his behalf, commendations 
passed by the senate and house of representatives of his State, followed 
by indorsements of State and local bar associations, I feel that you will 
understand why I have taken the liberty—a Senator from another 
State—of adding my word of commendation. 

I was in the cloakroom the other day, after the bill creating this 
judgeship had passed, and some one mentioned the name of Congressman 
DOMINICK as one that might be considered by Your Excellency. 

The universal expression of approval which came from all of those 
present reinforced my own judgment of his fitness. 

You will find him to be a man of courage, fine poise, and good judg- 
ment, I believe he would be an ornament to the Federal bench. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry B. Hawes. 
CoLumeBtia, 8S. C., March 11, 1929. 
President HERBERT Hoover, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The recent Congress created an additional 
judgeship in South Carolina. I feel that you will not take it amiss if 
I suggest for your favorable consideration Congressman F. H. DOMINICK, 
whose character, experience, integrity, and ability eminently qualify 
him for this position. He has all the elements which go to make a 
good judge—poise, courage, and an innate sense of right. 

With all kind wishes for a most successful administration of the 
Nation’s affairs, and with personal regards, 

Yours very truly, 
A. F, LEVER. 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C., March 2, 1929. 
Hon, W. F,. STEVENSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. O.: 

I am delighted to learn through the newspapers of the suggestion of 

Hon. Frep H. Dominick for the new Federal judgeship authorized for 
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this State. He is in every way qualified for this eminent position, and 
I take this opportunity to express my indorsement of his nomination 
for the same, 
JouN I. Coscrove, 
CotumsiA, 8. C., March 14, 1929. 
Hon, WILLIAM D, MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States, Washington, D. 0. 

Sm: In view of the fact that a third Federal judge has been created 
by a recent act of Congress, I take this means of recommending my life- 
long friend, Hon. Frep H. Dominick, for the appointment for this 
place. 

I have known Mr. DomMINIcK since his boyhood days, and have ob- 
served closely his conduct and rise in life, and consider him a learned 
lawyer and most honorable citizen, and feel sure that he will fill the 
place of Federal judge with dignity and efficiency. 

I am a Republican and, of course, loyal to my party, but if this place 
is to be given to a Democrat, I prefer Mr. DoMINICK to any other Demo- 
crat in the State. 

Trusting that you will carefully consider Mr, DoMINIcK before making 
the appointment, I am, 

Yours respectfully, Samu. J, LEAPHART. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6, 1929. 
Hon, WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 

Attorney General of the United States, Washington. 

My Dear MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: At a recent meeting of the Texas 
delegation of the House of Representatives a resolution was adopted 
indorsing Hon, Frep H. DoMINICK for appointment as judge of the 
United States District Court for the District of South Carolina. The 


delegation directed me to advise you of that action, and to express 
the hope that action favorable to Mr. DoMINICK would be had in this 
matter. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


HAaTton W. SUMNERS. 


FesruAry 28, 1929. 
The PRESIDENT, 
White House, Washington, D. ©. 

Sir: We, the undersigned members of the Virginia delegation in the 
House of Representatives, respectfully urge the appointment of Hon. 
Frep H. Dominick to the additional Federal judgeship in the State of 
South Carolina recently created by an act of Congress. 

In our opinion Mr. DOMINICK is eminently equipped to discharge the 
duties and responsibilities of the position, During his service in the 
House he has served as a member of the Judciary Committee, where 
his ability as a Yawyer has been generally recognized. He is in the 
prime of middle life, possessed of fine legal ability and sound judgment, 
which has ripened by study and experience, and is still young enough to 
have the physical and mental viger necessary to the discharge of the 
exacting duties which devolve upon a Federal judge. 

Mr, DOMINICK commands the admiration and respect of members of 
the bar and possesses a manly courage and independence which are so 
essential in a judicial position, 

Respectfully, 

8S. O. Bland, first district of Virginia; J. T. Deal, second district 
of Virginia; A. J. Montague, third district of Virginia; P. H. 
Drewry, fourth district of Virginia; Joseph Whitehead, fifth 
district of Virginia; Clifton A. Woodward, sixth district of 
Virginia; T. W. Harrison, seventh district of Virginia; R. 
Walton Moore, eighth district of Virginia; George C. Peery, 
ninth district of Virginia; H. 8. G. Tucker, tenth district of 
Virginia. 


We, the undersigned Members of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Maryland, convinced of his fitness for high judicial office, 
do hereby take pleasure in indorsing the Hon. Frep H. DomrintcK for 
appointment to the Federal judgeship recently created by act of Con- 
gress for the State of South Carolina. 

J. CHARLES LINTHICUM. 
Wit1iam P, Corn, Jr. 

STEPHEN W. GAMBRILL. 
T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH. 


Marcu 1, 1929. 
To the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Sir: The undersigned Members of the North Carolina delegation in 
the House of Representatives take great pleasure in commending to 
your consideration the Hon. Frep H. DOMINIcK for appointment to the 
Federal judgeship recenily created in South Carolina. Mr. Dominick 
is a lawyer of eminent qualifications and would fill the position with 
great dignity and ability. 

LINDSAY C, WARREN. 
Joun H. Kore. 
CuarLes L, ABERNETHY, 
Epwarp W. Pov. 


R. L. Dovucwron. 
Wma. C. HAMMER. 
H. L. Lyon, 

A. L. BULWINKLE, 
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Fesrvuary 26, 1929. 
To the honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: We, the undersigned Members of tke United States 
House of Representatives from the State of Georgia, hereby indorse the 
Hon, Frep H. Dominick, of Newberry, S. C., for appointment as United 
States judge for the newly created Federal district in that State. We 
are personally well acquainted with him, admire his high moral charac- 
ter, and conscientiously believe he is peculiarly well suited for the posi- 
tion. We hope that you may find it consistent to recommend him for 
appointment. 

Respectfully, 
William J. Harris, United States Senator; Walter F. George, 
United States Senator; Charles G. Edwards, E. E. Cox, C. R. 
Crisp, W. C. Wright, L. J. Steele, S, Rutherford, M. C. 
Tarver, C. H. Brand, Thos. M. Bell, Carl Vinson, W. C. Lank- 
ford, W. W. Larsen, 


Marcu 5, 1929. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The Seventieth Congress in its closing days provided for an 
additional United States district judge for the State of South Carolina. 
The friends of Hon. Frep H. DomINick, who know him well, are inter- 
esting themselves with the hope that he may be appointed to this posi- 
tion. The undersigned, constituting the entire Florida delegation of the 
House of Representatives, respectfully bring his name to your attention, 
with the hope that in this connection he may be seriously considered. 

Mr, DOMINICK hag served in the House of Representatives six con- 
tinuous terms, beginning with the Sixty-fifth Congress, and is now a 
Member of the Seventy-first, having been elected for the seventh time in 
his State. By temperament, training, high personal character, and pro- 
found Jearning, he is in every way qualified for the position, and we 
would, therefore, respectfully urge favorable consideration of his name. 

Sincerely yours, 
Herpert J. DRaNnn, 
Member Congress, First District of Florida. 

R. A. GREEN, 

Member Congress, Second District of Florida. 
Tom A. YON, 

Member Congress, Third District of Florida, 
RutH Bryan OwWBn, 

Member Congress, Fourth District of Florida, 


Hovuse oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1929. 
We, the Members of the House delegation from the State of Missis- 
sippi, having been advised of the signing of the bill by the President 
authorizing the appointment of an additional Federal judge for the 
eastern and western districts of South Carolina, do hereby indorse Hon, 
FreD H. Domrnick, of South Carolina, for this position. 

Pat Harrison, United States Senator; H. D. Stephens, United 
States Senator; J. E. Rankin, Percy E. Quin, William Whit- 
tington, Jeff Busby, Ross A. Collins, J. W. Collier, T. Webber 
Wilson, B. G. Lowrey. 


LAFAYETTE, ALA., February 27, 1929. 
Hon. J. J. McSwain, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Having known the Hon. Frep H. Dominick for seven years, and for 
three years having been closely associated with him as a fellow member 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, I feel 
that I am competent to judge of his ability and fitness for appointment 
as Federal judge. I unhesitatingly say that in my opinion Mr. 
DoMINICK is peculiarly fitted for this position. He is a lawyer of rare 
attainments and his personal character will make of him a judge who 
will adorn the bench. 

W. B. Bowtina. 


Fepruary 28, 1929. 
To the PRESIDENT, 
The White House; 

We, the undersigned Representatives in Congress from Alabama, 
earnestly commend to your consideration the appointment of Hon. 
FRED Dominick to the judgeship of the new Federal judicial district 
in South Carolina. 

We have served with him in Congress for years, and this association 
has given the opportunity to observe that Mr. DOMINICK possesses 
those qualities of character, temperament, and ability which should 
attach to a judicial position of high importance. Mr. DoMINick is 
recognized by the bar of his State as a lawyer of unusual ability. As 
a member of the Judiciary Committee of the House he has greatly con- 
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tributed to the legislation of recent years. We feel that he would 
reflect credit upon the Federal judiciary and urge his appointment. 
With great respect, 
Yours very truly, 
E. B. ALMON. 
W. B. BANKHEAD. 
W. B. OLIVER. 
JOHN MCDUFFIE. 
GrorGe HUDDLESTON. 


Henry B. STRAGALL, 
Lister HILL. 

L. L. PATTERSON. 
MILES C. ALLGOOD, 
LAMAR JEFFERS. 


Marca 1, 1929. 
The honorable ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned, are convinced that by reason of his profound 
knowledge of the law and his unusual judicial temperament the Hon. 
Frep H. Dominick would serve with distinction in any judicial ca- 
pacity in the United States, and therefore take this method of giving 
our unqualified indorsement of his appointment as district judge in 
South Carolina. 

Ralph F. Lozier, second Missouri district; M. A. Romjue, first 
Missouri district; J. L. Milligan, third. Missouri district ; 
Clyde Williams, thirteenth Missouri district; George H. 
Coombs, jr., fifth Missouri district; Clarence Cannon, ninth 
Missouri district; W. L. Nelson, eighth Missouri district ; 
John J. Cochran, eleventh Missour! district; Sam C, Major, 
seventh Missouri district. 


THB “‘ VESTRIS ” DISASTER 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp three editorials urging the adoption 
of the resolution offered by me and now pending providing for 
an investigation of the Vestris disaster. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From The World, Wednesday, May 1, 1929] 
THE “ VESTRIS” AND THE WAGNER RESOLUTION 


Testimony is heard in the British Board of Trade inquiry in London 
that the steamship Vestris, which sank last November with a loss of 
more than a hundred lives, including all the children among the 
passengers, was permitted to leave New York with 200 tons more 
eargo than she would have been allowed to carry out of a British 
port. The excess was not merely a matter of water ballast which 
could be pumped out; it was heavy cargo. 

That loading was legal in this country. We learned from the inquiry 
before Commissioner O'Neill in New York that not only were ships 
under any flag permitted thus to be overloaded in our ports but ships 
under foreign flags were subjected to a less rigorous inspection as to 
lifeboats and other details of equipment for safety than our own 
merchant shipping. Thus the Vestris was apparently allowed to leave 
port without complying eitber with the British or the American rules 
regarding life preservers. There were and are many similar loopholes 
for disaster. 

The resolution of Senator Wagner, reintroduced this session, calling 
for an inquiry by a select committee of five Senators into safety at 
sea as guarded, or imperiled, by our port rules and inspection, should 
be passed without question. Such an inquiry would not only “ collect, 
collate, coordinate, and make available to the Senate” the results of 
our own inquiries, but also include such “further investigation” as 
seemed desirable. The London testimony would be available to the com- 
mittee. In this matter we can not afford to let things drift. We should 
have legislation, based on preliminary alignment of facts and needs, 
to protect life at sea. It is up to Congress. Let the Senate act. 


{From the Washington Post, Sunday, February 24, 1929] 
“ VESTRIS "’ LESSON UNHEEDED 


Senator WaGner, of New York, on Friday assailed the several Vestris 
inquiries and deplored the fact that thus far no tangible steps have 
been taken to prevent its duplication. He called attention to the fact 
that the investigations recommended congressional inquiries and that he 
had introduced a resolution to that end some time ago. The resolu- 
tion, he said, is “slumbering” in committee, and he demanded im- 
mediate action upon it. Senator JONES, chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, in reply said that the matter had been referred to a subcom- 
mittee and that a report was expected before adjournment. 

In a magazine article published recently Rear Admiral William S. 
Sims asserts that responsibility for safety at sea in the final analysis 
lies with the public. Complete safety, despite the best efforts of navi- 
gators and designers, is an impossibility without an international agree- 
ment that would close the ports of the world to passenger vessels not 
conforming to proper design, Until public opinion has been sufficiently 
educated to demand safety instead of speed and luxury, he adds, no 
shipowner can possibly afford to build the completely safe ship, which, 
because it would lack certain luxurious touches, could not compete with 
other ships, 
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There is, of course, a happy medium between the theoretical absolutely 
safe ship and the luxurious accommodation that modern travelers de- 
mand. The medium probably is exemplified by most of the modern 
liners. The Vestris, however, fell short of the standard, and a tragedy 
resulted. How many other ships, short of the standard, ply the waters 
to and from American ports? 

Before the tragedy of the Vestris becomes a hazy memory it should 
be made the basis of an extensive investigation to establish what re- 
forms, if any, are needed in the American ship registration and inspec- 
tion code. Further delay should not be permitted. Too many days 
have passed already without serious effort to profit by the warnings 
conveyed by that disaster, 


{From the Washington Post, December 7, 1928] 
CONGRESS SHOULD INVESTIGATE 


Two resolutions asking for investigations by the Senate into the sink- 
ing of the Vestris have been introduced. Senator WAGNER, of New York, 
proposes that the Senate select five of its Members for the work and 
that $50,000 be appropriated from the contingent fun@ of the Senate to 
cover the expenses. Senator Jonus, of Washington, urges appointment 
of a joint committee composed of three Senators’ and‘ three Representa- 
tives to conduct an investigation and make recommendations for safety 
at sea. 

Investigations have been made of the Vestris disaster by the United 
States district attorney of New York and by the Steamboat Inspection 
Service. These investigations did not bring out alj the facts. Wit- 
nesses in some instances palpably withheld information. The public is 
not at all satisfied with the situation as it stands. In order to promote 
safety at sea it is desirable that Congress should have full information 
concerning the causes of the Vestris disaster. 

Senator WAGNER suggests that the proposed committee investigate the 
adequacy of the present legal standards of safety in ship construction, 
the efficiency of the Steamboat Inspection Service, the laws governing 
loss of life and property at sea, the laws and usages of salvage, and 
safety devices for sea craft. He would have the committee study the 
whole subject of safety on the sea, making reports to Congress, and 
finally submitting a detailed report, with recommendations for necessary 
legislation. 

The Wagner resolution ought to be adopted. 


RESIGNATION OF EUGENE MEYER, FARM LOAN COMMISSIONER 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a letter written by Eugene Meyer 


to the President, resigning from the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
a letter written by the President to him, and one by Secretary 
Mellon to Mr. Meyer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


TRHASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 3, 1929. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 

Dear Mr. PresipeNT: Nearly two years ago I accepfed appointment 
as a member of the Federal Farm Loan Board and was designated as 
farm loan commissioner, I undertook the work, as you know, at the 
request of President Coolidge and Secretary Mellon in connection with 
the reorganization of the Farm Loan Board to meet the situation which 
then confronted the farm loan system. One of the largest joint-stock 
land banks had just been placed in the hands of a receiver and receiver- 
ships for two other joint-stock land banks were impending; a number of 
Federal and joint-stock land banks were faced with difficult situations ; 
public confidence was impaired; and the Farm Loan Bureau had not 
been adequately organized to meet its problems. 

Since that time the various units of the Farm Loan Bureau, including 
the appraisal, examining, and legal divisions, have been virtually recon- 
structed, and a trained and competent organization has been developed 
to enable the board properly to discharge the responsibilities devolving 
upon it. Examinations of the banks and national farm loan associations 
are being conducted in a thorough and efficient manner; improper and 
irregular practices that had grown up in some of the banks have been 
eliminated ; sound accounting methods are being followed, and the pub- 
lished statements of the condition of the banks are more accurate than 
ever before; the management of banks faced with difficulties bas been 
strengthened and reorganized in cooperation with their boards of direc- 
tors, and they are now in a position to deal effectively with their prob- 
lems; and the Farm Loan Board’s supervision of the system has been 
made a vital and effective force. 

The progress that has been made in these directions is outlined in 
detail in the annual report of the board for 1928, which was submitted 
to Congress on March 2, 1929. While, of course, much remains to be 
done, as always will be the case in a system of this magnitude, I think 
I am entirely correct in saying that the task of reconstruction has been 
accomplished or is actively under way, public confidence has greatly 
improved, and the situation in all its details is well in hand. The re 
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organized board hag worked harmoniously and assiduously to bring 
about these results, and it has bad the cooperation not only of the banks 
of the system generally, but also of a large number of public-spirited 
men in yarious sections of the country. I hope and believe that what 
has been done during the past two years has materially strengthened 
the system and will prove to be of permanent value to the agricultural 
interests which it was created by the Congress to serve. 

I have felt it incumbent upon me to continue with the work until the 
essential requirements of the situation had been effectively met. That 
point now having been reached, I feel that I am justified in asking that 
you relieve me of my duties as a member of the board and farm loan 
commissioner in the near future, and I therefore tender my resignation, 
to take effect on May 10, 1929, when I shall have completed two years 
of service in this capacity. 

With all good wishes for the success of your administration, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
EvGEne MEYER, 
Farm Loan Commissioner. 


Tue WuHITr Houses, 
Washington, April 29, 1929. 
Hon, EvuGENE MEYER, 
Farm Loan Commissioner, Federal Farm Loan Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear Meyer: I received your letter of April 3, in which you 
tender your resignation as Federal farm-loan commissioner and a 
member of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 

I intensely regret that your decision is irrevocable, and that, in the 
circumstances, the duty devolves upon me to accept your resignation. 

I particularly wish to take this opportunity to express the apprecia- 
tion which all of us hold for the work you have accomplished as farm- 
loan commissioner during the past two years. I know that you under- 
took the difficult task of reconstruction at a time when the farm-loan 
system was confronted with a critical situation and public confidence 
had been impaired. Under your leadership the administration and 
supervision of the system has been greatly strengthened; this great 
institution of service to the farmers has been placed on a sounder basis, 
and public confidence has been materially improved, and will be of 
lasting benefit to the agricultural interests of the country. 

I am aware that after 10 years of public service you unwillingly 
undertook this additional 2 years of service, and I can realize your 
desire to be relieved. I earnestly wish, however, that you could remain 
in public service where your high qualifications and sense of service so 
respond to public interest. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


a 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 1, 1929. 
Hon, EvGEN® MEYER, 
Farm Loan Commissioner, Treasury Department, Washington. 

DeAR Mr. Meyer: It is with great regret that I learn that you are 
to leave the Treasury. For more than eight years I have been asso- 
ciated with you, first in the work of the War Finance Corporation and 
afterwards during your administration of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureat. During this time I have learned to rely upon your judgment 
and to feel a sense of security in your handling of all the varied and 
difficult problems connected with furnishing adequate credit for agri- 
culture, 

Under your direction the War Finance Corporation was conducted in 
such a way that it not only helped to relieve a serious credit stringency 
which then existed in the agricultural community but it also had a far- 
reaching effect in helping the farmer to avoid the necessity of enforced 
liquidation of his products on a demoralized market. 

Later, when the necessity arose for reconstructing the Farm Loan 
3oard and reorganizing the operation of the farm-loan system, you again 
gave the Government the benefit of your experience and judgment. I 
know with what reluctance and at what personal sacrifice you agreed 
to undertake this formidable task; and it should be a source of the 
greatest satisfaction to you to know that as a result of your efforts the 
system has been made to function in a more useful manner and has 
béen materially strengthened in the confidence of the country. 

All of these duties you have discharged in a way to merit the highest 
approval, I wish to take this opportunity not only to thank you for 
the services you have rendered but to express also the pleasure which I 
have had during the years in which we have been associated together 
in the work of the Treasury. 

With kind regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
EXPORT DEBENTURE PLAN FOR AGRICULTURAL RELIEF (S. DOC. NO. 5) 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp the letter of the President to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary]; also the letter of Secretary Mellon; 
aiso the letter of Secretary Hyde; and also a study by John D. 
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Black on the debenture plan. I ask that these be inserted in 
the Recorp, and also that they be printed as a Senate document 
(S. Doc. No. 5). 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tue WuHirte Hovsp, 
Washington, April 20, 1929. 
The Hon. Cartes L, McNary, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Mr. Senator: On April 12 I received a call from yourself 
and Senators CAaprer, HEFLIN, NorRBECK, and RANSDELL, acting as a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, requesting my 
opinion on the “export debenture plan” for agricultural relief, since 
it is a complete departure from the principles already debated during 
the campaign. I informed the committee that I would request an 
analysis of the plan by the Departments of Agriculture, Treasury, and 
Commerce, and would transmit them to the committee together with 
my conclusions after investigation. The departments have given it 
earnest consideration and I have just received and studied these reports 
which I transmit to you herewith. 

The principle of this plan as set out in the draft bill of your com- 
mittee which fs before me is to issue a Government debenture to mer- 
chants exporting agricultural products in amount of one-half of the 
tariff on such products—such debentures to be redeemed by presentation 
for payment of import duties. The assumption is that by creating a 
scarcity through stimulating exports that the domestic price will rise 
above world prices to the amount of the debenture—that is, if the 
debenture on wheat exports is 21 cents a bushel, the price of wheat 
will be 21 cents higher in the domestic market than in the world 
market. 
| I am aware of the arguments put forward in favor of the plan by 
fome of our agricultural organizations, and the arguments of other farm 
organizations in opposition to it. The proposers advance it in the utmost 
good faith and earnest desire to assist in solution of a great problem, 
and I regret deeply that I can not agree that this provision would bring 
the results expected. On the contrary I am convinced that it would 
bring disaster to the American farmer. 

The weaknesses of the plan as set forth in the Senate bill may be 
summarized as follows: 

First. The issue of debentures to export merchants and their redemp- 
tion in payment of import duties amounts to a direct subsidy from the 
United States Treasury. If the plan proposed be generally applied, it 
would cost in excess of $200,000,000 a year, as it would decrease the 
Treasury receipts by such an amount. 

Second. The first result of the plan, if put into operation, would be a 
gigantic gift from the Government and the public to the dealers and 
manufacturers and speculators in these commodities. For instance, in 
the principal export commodities the value of the present volume of 
stocks in possession of these trades would, if the plan worked, rise by 
from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000, according to different calculations, 
without a cent return to the farmer or consumer. Every speculator for 
a rise in our public markets would receive enormous profits. Con- 
versely, if after this elevation of prices the plan were at any time for 
fny reason withdrawn, the trades would suffer a like loss and a long 
jine of bankruptcies must ensue. But in the meantime the trades, out 
of fear of withdrawal or of reduction in the subsidy, would not engage 
in normal purchase and distribution. Either exorbitant margins would 
be required or alternatively the farmer would be compelled to himself 
hold the Nation’s stocks until there was a demand for actual con- 
sumption. 

Third. If the increased price did refiect to the farmer, the plan would 
stimulate overproduction and thereby inerease world supply, which 
would in turn depreciate world prices, and consequently decrease the 
price which the farmer would receive, and defeat the plan. 
Stimulation of production has been the outstanding experience abroad 
where export subsidy has been applied. Overproduction will defeat the 
plan, and then upon its withdrawal agriculture would be plunged 
into a catastrophe of deflation from overexpanded production. The 
farmer’s difficulties to-day are in some part due to this process after 
the war. 

Fourth. The stimulation 
disturb the whole basis of 


thereby 


of production of certain commodities would 
diversification in American agriculture, par- 
ticularly in the cotton and wheat sections, where great progress ts now 
being made toward a more stable basis of agriculture. 

Fifth. Although it is proposed that the plan should only be installed 
at the discretion of the farm board, yet the tendency of all bo 
to use the whole of their authority, and more certainly in t case, 
in view of the pressure from those who would not understand its 
possibility of harm, and emphatically from the interested dealers in the 
commodity. 

Sixth. It is not proposed to pay the debentures of subsidies to the 
farmers, buf to the export merchants, and it seems certain that a large 
part of it would not be reflected back to the farmer. It offers oppor- 
tunity for manipulation in the export market, none of which would 
be of advantage to the farmer. The conditions of competitive marketing 
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at home and abroad and the increased risks would absorb a considerable 
part of its effect into the distribution and manufacturing trades. 
Moreover, the theoretical benefits would be further diminished by the 
fact that debentures would sell constantly at a discount, for the reason 
that persons paying duties upon imports would not take the trouble 
to accumulate the debentures and lose interest upon them unless ob- 
tainabie at a discount. 

Seventh. The provision of such an export subsidy would necessitate 
a revision of the import tariffs. For instance, an export subsidy of 
2 cents a pound on raw cotton would mean the foreign manufacturers 
would be receiving cotton at 2 cents a pound less than the American 
manufacturer, and the foreigner could ship his manufactured goods 
back into the American market with this advantage. As the subsidy 
in many cases is larger than the freight to foreign ports and back, it 
raises large opportunities of fraud in return-shipment activities. 

Eighth. Export bounties are recognized by many nations as one form 
of dumping. I am advised that a similar action by another nation would 
be construed as a violation of our own laws. Such laws are in force 
in the principal countries of our export markets and to protect their 
own agriculture would probably lead to action which would nullify the 
subsidy given by us. 

Ninth, A further serious question arises again (if the plan @id have 
the effect intended) where the foreign producer of animals would be 
enabled to purchase feed for less than the American farmer producing 
the same animals. For instance, the swine growers in Ontario would 
be able to purchase American corn for less than the American farmers 
across the border, and it would tend to transfer the production of 
pork products for export to Europe from the United States to Canada. 
It would have the same and probably even more disastrous effect in 
dairy products. 

Tenth. The plan would require a substantial increase in taxes, as no 
such expenditure or depletion of revenues as this plan implies could 
be paid from marginal income of the Government, more particularly in 
view of the very large increased expenditures imposed by the naval 
program, flood control, and other branches of farm relief. 

Altogether, from the above reasons, it is my belief that the theoretical 
benefits would not be reflected to the American farmer; that it would 
create profitcering; that it contains elements which would bring Ameri- 
can agriculture to disaster. 

The introduction of such a plan would also inevitably confuse and 
minimize the much more far-reaching plan of farm relief, upon the 
fundamental principles of which there has been general agreement. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBert Hoover. 


TH® SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, April 19, 1929. 


Hon, CHARLES L. McNary, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear SENatTOR MCNAR¥: The President has requested me to 
express to you the opinion of the Treasury Department of the principle 
underlying the so-called export debenture plan of farm relief. 

As outlined in a number of bills which have been introduced in Con- 
gress, the general plan provides for the issuance of export debentures 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to exporters of such agricultural com- 
modities, or products thereof, as are specified in the bills or which may 
be designated by a proposed farm board. The debenture rates are pre- 
scribed by the bills, or the board, with power in the board to change the 
rates from time to time. The rates fixed by the recent bills are half the 
existing tariff rates on the same commodities, except that for tobacco 
and cotton the rates have been fixed at 2 cents a pound. The deben- 
tures will be receivable at par within one year of date of issue in pay- 
ment of customs duties. In some of the bills the total amount of deben- 
tures that may be issued in any one year is limited in some manner 
relative to the customs receipts. In others there is no such limitation. 
Generally speaking, the bills also provide for a reduction of the deben- 
ture rate, and even for total suspension in the event of a very great 
increase in domestic production of the commodity in question. 

The issuance of a Treasury debenture is indistinguishable in principle 
and in its effect on the Treasury from a cash bounty on exports. Nor 
is it apparent that payment in debentures rather than in cash offers 
any advantages. Quite the contrary. If the bounty is paid in cash, the 
farmer, in whose interests the plan is devised, will more nearly get the 
full benefit, whereas it is inevitable that he will receive considerably 
less than the face value of the debenture. The debentures must inevitably 
sell at a discount if for no other reason than that they involve a certain 
inconvenience and will entail a considerable cost in handling and mar- 
keting, and since they do not bear interest must inevitably be charged 
with the cost of carrying them until presentation at a customs house. 
Ultimately most of them will find their way to New York, where 
approximately half of our customs receipts are paid, and presumably 
they will be dealt in there at quotations which may vary widely, depend- 
ing on the amount of debentures issued and the demand therefor, sea- 
sonal and otherwise. Machinery will have to be set up for transferring 
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debentures from Galveston, let us say, to New York, and for their sale 
there, which will necessarily involve banking and brokerage charges. 

If issued in large amounts, as they may well be, it is likely that the 
debentures will sell at a very considerable discount, which would not 
only deprive the farmer of a portion of the benefit arising from the 
debenture rate, but represent a bonus to importers, and would seriously 
dislocate the tariff schedules fixed by the Congress. It is not apparent, 
even admitting the desirability of paying an export bounty, why machin- 
ery should be set up, the effect of which might be to permit the impor- 
tation of, let us say, butter from Denmark or wool from Australia at 
rates lower than those established by law. Such a method of reducing 
tariff rates would unquestionably injure some American farmers in 
order to benefit other farmers, whereas if a cash bounty were paid the 
latter would get the full benefit and there would be no dislocation of 
tariff schedules such as might prove injurious to our present manufac- 
turing prosperity, which is an important factor in supporting the 
farmers’ domestic market. 

The second major question is whether it is economically desirable to 
pay a cash bounty on the exports of a commodity which is already pro- 
duced in excess of domestic requirements. I think not. Exports would 
be stimulated, and, under the pressure of a consequent decreased domes- 
tic supply, domestic prices would rise. This would stimulate increased 
production. In the meanwhile, increased exports dumped on the world 
market would depress world prices, thus depriving the producer of the 
full benefit of the contemplated bounty. There is no doubt, I think, 
but that the effect of this program would be to depress world prices 
and to increase domestic prices and to give to the American producer 
a price higher than he would otherwise obtain, the increase, however, 
not being by the full amount of the cash bounty. But as production 
increased in this country under the stimulus of higher domestic prices 
there would be a constant tendency for the bounty benefit to melt away, 

It is true that, recognizing this tendency, the various plans proposed 
provide in the event of sharply increased production for a gradual 
diminution of the bounty, and even its entire suspension. As framed, 
however, this action would appear to be too long delayed to be truly 
effective; and there is a very real danger that a substantial increase 
will take place in domestic production, leading to the automatic sus- 
pension of the bounty, and that the farmer will then find himself in a 
worse situation than he is to-day. 

The truth is that the real justification for a bounty on exports is to 
encourage domestic production up to a point where the country will 
be economically self-sufficient. The principle has no application where 
a country is already producing more than enough to meet its domestic 
requirements, and under these circumstances an export bounty would 
seem to be an illogical and unsuitable instrument for effecting a 
readjustment of domestic prices. 

The experience of European countries with bounties on sugar may be 
of interest in connection with this proposal for a bounty on American 
agricultural products. The original purpose of the foreign bounties was 
to stimulate production rather than to increase the income of the agri- 
cultural population, A cash bounty was paid the producers of sugar 
and the results desired were obtained. In Germany it was planned to 
cover the costs of the production bounty on sugar by collections from 
an internal-revenue tax on the domestic consumption of sugar, but 
production increased so far out of proportion to the domestic con- 
sumption that within a comparatively few years the net effect was not 
to produce revenue. Some time thereafter the sugar bounties so far 
exceeded the revenue from the sugar tax that the treasury sustained a 
considerable loss, while sugar was being sold abroad at considerably 
less than the domestic price and somewhat less than the actual cost of 
production. Consequently the bounties on such sugar production had to 
be removed, There were no limits to production in the granting of 
such bounties, 

Moreover, it is hardly to be assumed that foreign countries with 
important agricultural interests to protect will permit their producers 
to be subjected to a price war subsidized from the United States 
Treasury without adopting protective measures. It is highly probable, 
therefore, that they will levy countervailing tariff rates equal in amount 
to our export bounty, thus entirely nullifying the effect of the latter 
as an aid to our producers and drawing the amount of the bounty funds 
into their own treasuries. The United States was one of the first 
nations to place countervailing duties against the bounty-produced 
sugars of the various European countries. 

It is apparently contemplated to apply the plan to products of which 
we produce a surplus and which are on the free list, notably cotton. 
This must inevitably give rise to insuperable administrative difficulties 
in order to avoid wholesale fraud. Again, considerable difficulty is now 
encountered in the administration of the customs laws in determining 
the component material of chief value in an imported article. In the 
light of this experience there would be even greater administrative 
problems in working out the debenture or bounty rate in the case of 
articles manufactured from agricultural products. 

It seems unnecessary to point out that the program will, of course, 
entail a sharp diminution in customs receipts accompanied by increased 
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expenses of administration and a corresponding need for supplementing 
the loss by increased taxation along other lines. This in itself is by no 
means a serious objection if the plan could fairly be said to promise 
substantial benefit to American agricultural producers, 
Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1929, 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: At the request of the President, I am offering you 
my comments on the export debenture plan in the Ketcham bill, H, R. 
12892, Seventieth Congress, first session. 

“A bill to foster agriculture and to stabilize the prices obtained for 
agricultural commodities by providing for the issuance of export deben- 
tures upon the exportation of such commodities.” 

Sections 1 to 4 and 10 to 17 of this bill are in the main similar to 
other farm-relief measures providing for a Federal farm board, loans, 
and other encouragement to cooperative marketing associations, price 
insurance, etc. Sections 5 to 9, to which this analysis will be confined, 
include the so-called debenture plan. 

The export debenture plan proceeds upon the hypothesis that it should 
be the policy of the Government to raise the level of domestic prices 
for farm products and to dispose of the surplus upon the world markets 
at the Government’s expense. The discussion of the plan which follows 
is based on this hypothesis and logically falls under four heads: (1) 
Would the debenture plan be an effective and convenient means of 
accomplishing this purpose? (2) What would be the probable cost of 
this plan? (3) What would be the probable consequences to agriculture 
of the operation of this plan? (4) What has been the experience of 
foreign countries that have tried somewhat similar plans? 

Before discussing these questions it is necessary to outline the prin- 
cipal provisions of thé debenture plan in this bill. 

Section 6 designates swine, cattle, corn, rice, wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco as “ debenturable commodities.” Other farm products produced 
in quantities beyond domestic requirements and on which a tariff is levied 
may be added to this list by presidential proclamation, if it is found that 
the cost of producing the commodity in the United States “is greater 
than the cost of producing such commodity in competing foreign coun- 
tries.’ No attempt will be made here to analyze the possibility of using 
differences in cost of preduction as a standard for extending this plan 
to farm products other than the seven products specified in the bill. 
It should be noted, however, that since much time would be required in 
determining cost of production here and abroad, it would not be possible 
to resort to this feature of the plan in time to meet emergencies due to 
severe depression in the price of a commodity under the weight of an 
exceptional surplus. 

My comments will be confined to the seven specified commodities. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to issue to any exporter, 
under regulations prescribed by the Federal farm board, export deben- 
tures in the form of negotiable certificates upon the exportation of 
debenturable farm products. The following rates are specified: 

(1) Swine, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound; fresh pork, three-eighths 
of 1 cent per pound; bacon, hams, shoulders, and other pork, prepared 
or preserved, 1 cent per pound; lard, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

(2) Cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds, three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pound; cattle weighing 1,050 pounds or more, 1 cent per pound; 
fresh beef and veal, 144 cents per pound. 

(3) Corn and maize, including cracked corn, 7% cents per bushel of 
56 pounds; corn grits, meal, and flour, and similar products, 15 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

(4) Paddy or rough rice, one-half of 1 cent per pound; brown rice 
(hulls removed), five-eighths of 1 cent per pound; milled rice (bran 
removed), 1 cent per pound; broken rice and rice meal, flour polish, and 
bran, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

(5) Wheat, 21 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; wheat flour, semolina, 
crushed or cracked wheat, and similar wheat products not specially pro- 
vided for, 52 cents per 100 pounds. 

(6) Cotton, 2 cents per pound, 

(7) Tobacco, 2 cents per pound. 

The debenture certificate would be negotiable and redeemable at par 
by the bearer in the payment of import duties within one year from the 
date of issuance. Except in so far as exporters of debenturable com- 
modities are also importers, the certificates necessarily would be sold 
sufficiently below par to induce importers to use them in preference to 
cash in the payment of import duties. Foreign experience shows that 
import or export certificates usually sell at some discount from par 
value. To the extent, at least, of such discount, the farmer would lose 
the full effect of the subsidy in the price he received of the amount of 
such debenture certificates. 

Revenues from import duties would be reduced by the total face value 
of the debentures issued. The extent of this loss to the Treasury would 
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equal the debenture rate times the quantity exported of each of the 
debenturable commodities. If the plan had been in operation in the 
three fiscal years 1926 to 1928 on the basis of the volume of exports 
in those years, the annual average loss to the Treasury on account of 
the seven commodities specified in the bill would have been $153,000,000, 
or 26.2 per cent of the average of all customs receipts for these years. 

In practice, however, the loss to the Treasury would have been greater 
than indicated in this table because of increased exports. An increase 
in the price of these products by the amount of the export debenture 
(less the figure at which the certificates would have sold below par) 
probably would have stimulated production and would have tended to 
decrease domestic consumption. The degree to which production might 
be stimulated, however, would depend upon the level of prices resulting 
from the use of the debentures and the prospects for increased incomes 
through the expansion of farm operations. 

The administration of the proposed plan would not be difficult. On 
a strictly theoretical basis it should increase the domestic price of each 
debenturable farm commodity by the amount of the export debenture, 
less the discount on the certificate and provided competition between 
exporters in bidding up the domestic price were sufficiently effective to 
hold the price of the commodity up to the full amount of the world 
price, plus the debenture, less the discount on the certificate. 

Applying the debenture rates to the average estimated sales by farm- 
ers of debenturable commodities for the three fiscal years 1926 to 1928 
gives an annual average increase of $515,000,000 in the gross value of 
the seven debenturable products marketed by farmers. As a matter of 
fact, this sum could hardly be realized, because, as already indicated, 
it is not reasonable to assume that the debenture rate could be trans- 
lated in full into higher prices to producers, since the debentures would 
exchange only at some discount. Furthermore, it is possible that ex- 
porters may not bid prices up to the full extent of the debenture less 
the normal exchange discount on the certificate. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible that exporters might be in a position to derive an extra profit 
by not reflecting in prices paid to farmers the real value of the de- 
bentures. In order to dispose of the surplus the exporter would have 
to make some price meet the competition from 
countries and this would tend to depress world prices. 


concessions to other 

As a consequence of an increase in domestic prices of debenturable 
commodities, production would be stimulated. Production of debentura- 
ble commodities has materially increased following the adoption of 
debenture plans in foreign countries. In an effort to prevent over- 
stimulation in this country H. R. 12892 (sec. 8b) provides for a go- 
called “ flexible rate” of debentures. If the board should find that the 


average annual production of any debenturable livestock commodity or 
the average acreage of any other debenturable agricultural commodity 
“for the last two preceding years has exceeded the average annual pro- 
duction or acreage of such commodity from the seventh to the third pre- 


ceding year, the board may invoke the flexible debenture.” If this 
increase should be more than 5 per cent, but less than 10 per cent, the 
debenture rate would be reduced 25 per cent. Should the increase be 
10 per cent, but less than 15 per cent, the reduction would be 50 per 
cent, and should the increase be 15 per cent or more the “issuance of 
debentures shall be suspended for a period of one year.” 

It is very doubtful that the flexible rate provision of the bill would 
bave any material influence in checking the expansion in production. 
The average annual acreage of wheat harvested in the past five years 
has been, in round figures, 55,500,000 acres. Under the proposed plan 
the producers would be free to increase their average acreage in the 
first two years of this debenture plan by 5 per cent before being obliged 
to accept a reduction of 25 per cent in the export debenture. In other 
words, the farmers could increase the acreage from 55,500,000 to more 
than 58,000,000 acres before the export debenture of 21 cents would be 
reduced to 15% cents. It is hardly reasonable to suppose that the 
farmers who harvested an annual average of about 55,500,000 acres of 
wheat in the past five years for an average price of about $1.20 per 
bushel would be induced not to expand production by the fear of having 
to accept an increase of only 15% cents over this price instead of an 
increase of 21 cents, the full amount of the debenture. 

It appears from our study of the effect of export debentures in other 
countries that it has operated to increase production. In Germany 
from 1890-1893 to 1909-1913, under the operation of the plan, the acre- 
age of wheat remains substantially the same, but that the average pro- 
duction increased from 104,000,000 to 152,118,000 bushels, an increase 
of 46 per cent. In the same couniry the acreage in rye increased from 
14,203,000 to 15,387,000, whereas the average production increased from 
245,449,000 bushels to 445,222,000 bushels, an increase of 81 per cent. 
Substantially the same results were realized with respect to oats and 
barley. The experience with it in Sweden has been for a relatively 
short time, but it appears that the wheat area of that country has 
expanded from 363,000 acres in 1925 to 574,000 acres in 1927, and that 
the average production has increased from 13,359,000 bushels to 16,151,- 
000 bushels. This increase in yields no doubt was due partly to the 
increased use of fertilizers and better cultural methods in Germany as in 
other countries. 
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As a consequence of the operation of the debenture plan there would 
be a tendency in farming to shift from many lines of production toward 
the production of debenturable commodities, especially those with a short 
production cycle—grain and cotton, for example—the acreage of which 
could be increased greatly from one year to the next in the expectation 
of realizing quickly the benefits of the debenture. ‘This would at least 
temporarily disturb established production programs. Furthermore, 
should the support of prices provided through this plan be removed, the 
debenturable commodities would be left in an overstimulated condition 
and agriculture would stand to suffer accordingly. An inquiry might 
well be made into the probable effect of the debenture plan upon existing 
farming. In some sections, notably the South, where leaders of agri- 
cultural thought are putting their efforts behind programs of diversified 
farming, it might result disastrously by putting a premium upon the 
1-crop system. The same inquiry might well be made with reference to 
those States which have made considerable advancement in developing 
the dairy industry. 

It should be noted also that an increase in our exports of a com- 
modity would tend to depress world prices. This would tend to reduce 
the effectiveness of the debentures and necessitate further increases in 
debenture rates in order to maintain prices, 

While the debenture bill provides for flexible debenture rates with re- 
spect to an increase in production, it does not provide a means for 
making debenture rates responsive to changes in world prices. If, for 
instance, world conditions of competition and demand affecting a de- 
benturable commodity should be such as to raise the world price to a 
satisfactory level, there is no provision in this bill for reducing de- 
bentures. Should the world price level of a commodity rise materially, 
there would still be an enhancement of the domestic price above the 
world level by the amount of the effective debenture. This would tend 
to give an abnormal! stimulus to production. 

In considering this or any similar plan, it is important to give care 
ful consideration to both sides of the proposal lest the alluring prospects 
of an immediate increase in prices of the debenturable commodities 
should obscure the dangers that go with such a plan, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR M. Hype, Secretary. 


Memorandum from Department of Commerce 


ANALYSIS OF THE EXportT DEBENTURE SCHEME AS CONTAINED IN THE 
KercHaM BILL, H. R, 12892 

John D. Black (The Annals, Vol. CXLII, March, 1929, p. 381) 
makes the following statement as to the principles involved in the 
export debenture plan: 

“The essential principle of the export debenture plan is the paying 
of a bounty on farm products in the form of negotiable instruments 
called debentures, which can be used by importers in paying import 
duties. The price of domestic farm products would be raised to the 
extent of the bounty ; likewise prices to consumers. The revenues of the 
Government would be reduced by the amount of the export debentures 
issued. The maximum height of the export bounty is the import duty; 
otherwise a return flow of the product would set in.” 

In the Jones-Ketcham bill the rates which are designated are equiva- 
lent to one-half of the present import duties on the commodities named, 
while in the case of cotton and tobacco a rate of 2 cents a pound is 
specified. To make the debenture plan effective it would be necessary to 
put a tariff on cotton to prevent a back flow of the commodity. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SHOWING HOW THE PLAN WOULD WORK 


The following statistical analysis is a rough estimate of the increase 
to producers and cost to public, based on estimates by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of the quantity sold of each commodity : 
Theoretical increased cost of products to public of specified commodities 


Quantity sold! 


Unit Amount 
Million 


Millions dollars 
12, 500 4 31 
lg 118 
37 


Deben- 
ture rate 


Pounds.-..-. 


Cotton 
Tobacco 


1 Average total quantity sold by farmers in the production years, 1925-26, 1926-27, 
1927-28. 

? Average of the rates for cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds and cattle weighing 
1,080 pounds or more. 
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Theoretical value of debentures Senet = three years’ exports of specified 
articles 


Average 
exports 
1925-26-27 


Deben- | Value of 


Product ture rate | debenture 


Pork (1,000 pounds)... 
Wheat (1,000 bushels) 
Corn (1,000 bushels) . 
Rice (1,000 pounds) _._. 
Cotton (1,000 pounds) -.-. 
Tobacco (1,000 pounds) -. 
Cattle (negligible) 


1, 100, 000 
184, 724 
18, 087 
164, 730 
4, 657, 601 
492, 137 


If the above estimate on cost to the public were calculated on the 
total crop produced instead of the portion going to market, the figures 
would be approximately 20 per cent higher, due mainly to the fact that 
only 15 per cent of the corn crop is marketed. 

In making this calculation it is assumed that the export bonus would 
be fully effective in raising the price. The total cost to the public would 
be approximately $518,000,000, of which $369,000,000 would be in- 
creased cost on domestic consumption and $149,000,000 public revenues 
spent on paying bonus. 

The above calculation, of course, is only an estimate and does not 
represent actually what would happen. If there was an increase in 
production, and assuming that ail the increase would be put on the 
export market, it would no doubt result in some depression of world 
price levels, and the theoretical gain would not be realized by the pro- 
ducers nor would the theoretical cost be the same to the consumers. 

The bill provides that when increased acreage or production reaches 
15 per cent the debenture plan then becomes inoperative and shall be 
withdrawn. The effect of this would be to leave the industry with an 
increased production and no protection. Evidently it is the thought of 
those who have prepared the bill that some means would be found of 
both raising the prices and controlling production. 

It might be observed also that it would be much simpler to pay a 
straight export bounty. It would have the same effect and would cost 
the public exactly the same amount and be simpler in operation. 


POSSIBILITY OF RETALIATION BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES UNDER ANTIDUMPING 
LAWS 


It should be pointed out that practically all countries, with two or 
three exceptions, have antidumping laws. It is possible the debenture 
plan would be interpreted as an export bounty and export dumping, since 
products would be sold in foreign countries at lower prices than in this 
country, 


USE OF EXPORT CERTIFICATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Foreign countries have used export certificates, especially Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Sweden. In none of these cases is the situation 
comparable to the proposed debenture plan. In the first place, the 
export certificates are given on grain, but are only usable for the reim- 
portation of grain. 

In both Sweden and Czechoslovakia the scheme apparently is to facili- 
tate the export of certain grades and varieties of grain and imports of 
other varieties or grades without paying duty. 

When the plan was first adopted in Germany the country as a whole 
was on an import basis when all grains were considered. However, 
northeast Germany had a surplus, especially of rye, but in shipping this 
to southwest Germany the railway freight and other charges made the 
prices in northeast Germany considerably lower than in western Ger- 
many. Originally the idea was to give northeast Germany world price 
plus the tariff without raising prices in western Germany, and in this 
way practically equalizing the price over the whole country. The export 
certificates issued in northeast Germany were used to pay import duties 
on grain into west Germany. However, when production was stimulated 
in northeast Germany and the number of certificates exceeded the im- 
ports, they provided for a time for using the certificate for paying on 
both coffee and petroleum. There was a protest against this, however, 
as it amounted to using potential public funds for paying a bounty. 
The néw law enacted in 1925 limits the certificates to the payment of 
duty on grain. 

There is also in effect in both Norway and France an export certificate 
scheme applying to wheat, due to the fact that both countries must 
import certain amounts of hard wheat for blending. They use an 
export certificate on the exportation of soft wheat which can be used 
in turn to pay tariff on the importation of hard wheat, 

APRIL 20, 1929. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. McNARY. 


I move the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 
8, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Peecutive nominations received by the Senate May 2 (legislative 
day of April 29), 1929 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
J. Henry Scattergood, of Pennsylvania, to be Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, vice Edgar B. Meritt, resigned. 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL FarM LOAN Boarp 
Horace Paul Bestor, of St. Louis, Mo., to be a member of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, to serve out the unexpired term of 
eight years ending August 6, 1931, in place of Eugene Meyer, 
resigned. 
COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE 
Charles C. Moore, of Idaho, to be Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, vice William Spry, deceased. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
The following-named officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
in the Department of Commerce to be aide (with rank of ensign 
in the Navy) by promotion from deck officer: ; 
Robert August Earle, of Pennsylvania, vice H. J. Healy, pro- 
moted. 
Harry Franklin Garber, of the District of Columbia, vice 
J. H. Brittain, promoted. 
Karl Border Jeffers, of Ohio, vice W. J. Chovan, promoted. 
John Francis Fay, of New Jersey, vice G. A. Nelson, promoted. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general 
Col. James Bartholomew Gowen, General Staff Corps (Infan- 
try), from May 3, 1929, vice Brig. Gen. Michael J. Lenihan, to 
be retired from active service May 2, 1929. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Charles William Moffett, Infantry (assigned to duty 
with Judge Advocate General’s Department), with rank from 
March 11, 1929. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lieut. Charles Wingate Reed, Field Artillery (detailed 
in Ordnance Department), with rank from July 1, 1920. 


PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
To be colonels 


Lieut, Col. George Brydges Rodney, Cavalry, from April 25, 
1929. 
Lieut. Col. Alexander Higbee Davidson, Cavalry, from May 1, 
1929. 
Lieut. Col. Christian Albert Bach, Cavalry, from May 1, 1929. 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Philip John Radcliffe Kiehl, Ordnance Department, from 
April 25, 1929. 
Maj. Adelno Gibson, Chemical Warfare Service, from May 1, 
1929. 
Maj. John Lee Holcombe, Coast Artillery Corps, from May 1, 
1929. 
To be majors 


Capt. Thomas Abner Dobyns, jr., Cavalry, from April 25, 1929. 
Japt. John Thomas Minton, Cavalry, from May 1, 1929. 
Capt. Horace Lincoln Whittaker, Quartermaster Corps, from 
May 1, 1929. 
To be captains 


First Lieut. William Harold Collette, Infantry, from April 25, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Herbert Becker Laux, Infantry, from April 30, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Charles Stevenson Denny, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from May 1, 1929. 

First Lieut. Thomas Reed Willson, Field Artillery, from May 
1, 1929. 
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To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Francis Marion Day, Field Artillery, from April 
25, 1929. 

Second Lieut. William Herbert Schaefer, Infantry, from April 
30, 1929. 

Second Lieut, Clarence William Bennett, Cavalry, from May 
1, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Gordon Byrom Rogers, Cavalry, from May 1, 
1929. 

MEDICAL ADMENISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be captain 


First Lieut. Horace Joseph Caterer, Medical Administrative 
Corps, from April 30, 1929. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Hxecutive neminations confirmed by the Senate May 2 (legis- 
lative day of April 29), 1929 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 
William D. L. Starbuck. 
Charles McK. Saltzman. 
GOVERNOR OF HAWAII 
Lawrence M. Judd. 
UnNITep States Circuit JupGE 
Curtis D. Wilbur, ninth circuit. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
John M. Goldesberry, northern district of Oklahoma. 
Pusric HEALTH SERVICE 
Lunsford D. Fricks to be senior surgeon. 
Raymond A. Vonderlehr to be passed assistant surgeon, 
Charles P. Waite to be assistant surgeon. 
Edwin G. Williams to be assistant surgeon. 
POSTMASTERS 
IOWA 


Hugh §. Pierce, Hopkinton. 
Harold B. Plumb, Waterloo. 


OHIO 
Plummer D, Folk, Leipsic. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph M. Baltz, Ardmore. 


SENATE 
Fripay, May 3, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 29, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill No. 1 is before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and the pending ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. WATson]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
the suggestion just a moment? 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the agreement upon 
which the recess was taken yesterday the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copetanp] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator from New York yield 
to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, why have the roll called 
unless there is some matter of business requiring it? I am quite 
satisfied to dispense with it. 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator thinks it is not necessary, I shall 
not press it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not wish to interfere with the 
activities of Senators who are absent, and there is no particular 
reason on my part to ask that the roll be called. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from New York 
will yield 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. The chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry is not in the Chamber at the moment. There 
was a meeting of that committee this morning and I think the 
members have, perhaps, gone to their offices. I think we ought 
to have a quorum call that they may be notified. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry has just this moment entered the Chamber. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry having arrived, the Senate 
can’ proceed with its business, Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

RELIEF OF FARMERS IN STORM-STRICKEN AREAS 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Agricuiture and Forestry I am authorized to report | 
back favorably with amendments the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
25) to provide further relief for farmers and fruit growers in 
the storm and flood stricken areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, The joint reso- 
lution proposes to make available the unexpended balance au- 
thorized under the terms of Public Resolution No. 92, approved 
February 25, 1929, thus making available funds for seed and 
fertilizer to enable the farmers to make a crop. 

The original resolution confined the benefits to the States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama. It is proposed now to include Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas and to strike out certain restrictions with refer- 
ence to the amount of money that could be loaned to those who 
grow vegetables and fruit and to authorize an additional appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the act. I have been authorized to report it back 
favorably, with amendments, and to ask that the present unfin- 
ished business of the Senate be temporarily laid aside in order 
that it may be considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection, provided it does not lead 
to prolonged discussion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask for the immediate con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the tem- 
porary laying aside of the unfinished business in order that the 
Senate may proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution 
reported by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I could not hear a word the 
Senator said with reference to the purpose of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the information of the 
Senate, the joint resolution reported by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas will be read by the clerk. 


The CHler CLerK. The joint resolution reads: 


Resolved, etc., That the unexpended balance of the sum appropriated 
by the second deficiency act, fisca] year 1929, to carry out the purposes 
of the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution for the relief of farmers 
in the storm and flood stricken areas of Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama,” approved February 25, 1929, 
shall be available for making advances or loans, and the procuring of 
seed, feed, and fertilizers for sale to farmers and fruit growers in areas 
in such States affected by storms or floods subsequent to the date of 
approval of such joint resolution but prior to the date of approval of this 
joint resolution. Such advances, loans, and sales shall be made for the 
purposes specified in such joint resolution of February 25, 1929, and 
subject to the provisions thereof. 


The committee propose to add to the joint resolution the fol- 
lowing provisos: 

Provided, That the provisions of said joint resolution be, and hereby 
are, extended so as to include farmers and fruit growers in the storm | 
and flood stricken areas of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture in his discretion | 
may make loans and advances to vegetable, hay, and fruit growers for | 
the fall and winter crop of 1929-30 to an amount not exceeding $50 
per acre: And provided further, There is hereby authorized to be appro- | 
priated and made available for the purposes set out in Public Resolution 
No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved February 25, 1929, an additional 
sum of $1,000,000, or such part thereof as may be necessary. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I noticed or thought I noticed 
as the clerk read it a provision for $50 an acre to be advanced 
for hay. Is that what it proposes? 

Mr, CARAWAY. The growers of certain kinds of crops, par- 
ticularly the truck farmers in certain parts of the area, require 
a very much larger loan than the original act provided, which 
was restricted so as not to exceed $3 per acre for certain crops 
and $8 per acre for others. The committee, acting largely under 
the suggestion of the department, thought it wise to strike out 
that limitation and permit them to loan for certain crops if, in 
the discretion of the department, it was thought wise and 
necessary, not to exceed $50 per acre. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the clerk read that pro- 
vision of the amendment again. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk again read the second proviso proposed as 
an amendment by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SMOOT. My thought was this: Is there any land in the 
South that will raise $50 worth of hay in a season? 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will pardon me, the original 
resolution which the Senate passed at the last Congress author- 
ized and appropriated a specific sum of money for specific pur- 
poses, but the House put in it a limitation upon the loans to be 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture on an acreage basis of $8 
for cotton and tobacco and $3 for all other crops. The State of 
Florida was most seriously affected by the storm of 1928, and 
the affected area of Florida is the fruit and vegetable area of 
the State. The limitation of $3 per acre advance really did not 
meet the situation in Florida and the State was unable to take 
any advantage of the provisions of the legislation. The amend- 
ment which the committee proposes simply takes out that limita- 
tion and leaves it in the discretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make advances of not to exceed $50 per acre to those 
growers in Florida who suffered this injury. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood the situation, but I 
can not see why hay should be included in the items. I do not 
see why there should be introduced an item for $50 an acre 
that may be advanced to hay growers and I can not understand 
why there should be included the item of hay. Is there any 
place in Florida or anywhere else on which $50 worth of hay 
can be raised on an acre of land? 

Mr. GEORGE. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then why not strike out “hay” and let the 
joint resolution include the other items? 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well; let it be stricken out if the other 
members of the committee are agreeable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can see how fruit and vegetable lands in 
Florida might require that much, but I can not see that hay land 
would require it. 

Mr. GEORGE. It costs more than $3 per acre to buy the 
seed to sow for hay. It is now too late to undertake to grow 
the other field crops. We must depend upon forage crops in the 
stricken area. This does not provide for a loan of $50 per 
acre but not exceeding that amount, and inasmuch as it applies 
to vegetables and fruits we simply inserted the word “hay” in 
the same clause. No such sum as that would be advanced to any 
raiser of forage crops. 

Mr. SMOOT. It specifically mentions hay and having specifi- 
cally mentioned it, of course, it virtually states that that amount 
is necessary. I would not have any objection to the advance 
for fruits and vegetables, because I can see where that amouut 
would be absolutely necessary because of the fact that the 
amount raised of those crops would far exceed the sum ad- 
vanced; but I do not believe there is an acre of land anywhere, 
at least that I know of, that would raise $50 worth of hay on an 
acre during the season. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely want to repeat that this provision 
merely authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to make an ad- 
vance not exceeding that amount. It is not contemplated that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would ever make an advance to a 


| grower of hay of anything like that sum of money per acre. 


Mr. SMOOT. I understand, but the very fact that it is 
specifically mentioned would enable the Secretary of Agriculture 


| to say there was some reason for advancing that amount of 


money for the hay crop. I think it ought to go out, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If unanimous consent is 


| granted for the consideration of the joint resolution, when the 
| amendment is considered the Senator from Utah can move to 


strike out the word “ hay.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to state in this con- 
nection that the situation is such that subsequent storms that 
have occurred have made it almost impossible to plant the ordi- 
nary crop. Throughout the Southeastern States it is very prof- 
itable to grow the legumes, and they can be planted from now 
on until the 1st of July ; indeed, some of them can be planted up 
as late as August. They are a fine substitute for corn as well as 
for the ordinary fodder or hay. The price of those seeds on 
account of the destruction of the crop in 1928 has risen to where 
a certain form of soy bean is as high as $10 to $11 a bushel. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that does not apply to hay. 

Mr. SMITH. I am speaking of hay now, the legumes, the 
Biloxi bean, the Laredo bean, the soy bean, and cowpeas of all 
kinds. They are used in our section for hay entirely. 

Mr. SMOOT. But those are not hay. 

Mr. SMITH. That is just the point. There is not a man 
from the South and Southeast who does not know that our hay 
crop is composed of cowpeas, soy beans, and the legumes of 
different kinds. That is the only hay we have. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have not any objection to the joint resolu- 
tion if the word “hay” is stricken out, but I shall object to 
its consideration if the word “hay” remains in it, at least 
until I can get some information from the department. I do 
not want to object to it at all and shall not do so if that 
word is stricken out. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator consent with the statement 
that when that amendment is reached the Senator can move to 
strike it out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that in the amendment of the com- 
mittee the word “hay” be stricken out. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on Monday last the House 
passed the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 59) which is now on 
the desk. I ask that it be laid before the Senate, and then I 
shall move that all after the resolving clause be stricken out 
and the language of Senate Joint Resolution 25, as amended, 
be substituted therefor. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
59) to extend the provisions of Public Resolution No. 92, 
Seventieth Congress, approved February 25, 1929. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia to strike out 
all after the resolving clause and to insert 8S. J. Res, 25, as 
amended. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the pending measure. I desire to insert the words “ work 
stock” after the words “ for sale,” on page 2, line 1. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there was so much conversation 
around me that I did not hear the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to move to insert, on page 2, line 1, 
the words “ work stock,” for the reason which I will state in 
about one minute, so as to satisfy the Senator as to what it is. 

During the recent flood in Alabama 1,320 horses and mules 
were drowned, most of those animals being work stock. The 
Red Cross proposes to supply a maximum of 60, leaving a bal- 
ance of 1,260 which the afflicted people must provide for them- 
selves. I know of instances in Alabama where men who 
desired to take advantage of a loan have been denied that 
opportunity because they had no work stock with which to 
make their crops. That being true, there are many who will 
be denied the privilege of the benefit of this proposed legisla- 
tion unless it shall also include the right to make loans for work 
stock. The sum necessary would be comparatively insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the amount involved under the entire 
measure, but it would mean a great deal to the individual who 
has had all of his work stock drowned and will thereby be 
prevented from securing a loan in order to raise a crop. If 
the amendment be adopted, it will not increase the appropria- 
tion but will simply extend the scope of the measure to that 
extent. I desire to amend the joint resolution by including 
“work stock” as one of the objects to be covered by loans, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama to the 
amendment proposed as a substitute by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I sincerely hope the amend- 
ment to the amendment will not be agreed to. It proposes to 
introduce an entirely new element into the joint resolution 
which originally provided for the loaning of money to buy seed, 
feed, and fertilizers. A joint resolution providing for that pur- 
pose passed the House of Representatives, and this amendment 
would introduce an entirely new principle in the loaning of 
money by the Government to enable farmers to make crops. 
The Government never has loaned money to individuals in 
order that they might make permanent investments, and live 
stock is such an investment. It is not consumed by making the 
crop, but is an investment. I think if this amendment shall be 
agreed to it will imperil the prospect of securing the final pas- 
sage of the joint resolution and of obtaining any relief at all. 
So I hope the amendment to the amendment may not prevail. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, just one word in addition to 
what I have already said. Of course, if the House of Repre 
sentatives shall not agree to this amendment, it may easily be 
stricken out, but livestock with which a farmer may work his 
crop is as necessary as is the seed he plants, and is as essential 
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as the fertilizer which he puts under the seed. What good 
would it do for a farmer to be able to borrow money to purchase 
seed and fertilizer if at the same time he had no work stock 
and had no credit with which to obtain it? I can see no dif- 
ference in principle between the two propositions. I do not 
desire to embarrass the ultimate passage of the joint resolution, 
and, if the House of Representatives objects to my amendment, 
it may be easily stricken out; but I sincerely trust that the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by 
my colleague the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] 
is a meritorious one. The testimony before the committee was 
to the effect that 1,260 head of work stock destroyed by the 
flood will not be replaced by the Red Cross. I submit to the 
Senate that this is the situation: Distressed farmers have been 
deprived of their work stock; the Red Cross is not going to 
supply them with such stock, and if the Government does not 
do it we shall be in the attitude of the Government having 
furnished feed for stock when the afflicted farmers have no 
stock to feed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. And food for their families and seed with 
which to plant the crops when they have no stock with which 
to work their farms in order to make a crop. Why, then, fur- 
nish them seed if they can not plant them? I now yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. The statement from the department was 
that in all of Alabama there were lost 1,320 head of work 
stock; that in the main it belonged to large landowners who 
were able to take care, or at least partially to take care, of 
their own situation; and that the Red Cross was supplying the 
rest of the necessities, amounting, possibly, to 60 head. That 
was the statement of the department. Personally I do not know 
the facts. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will my colleague permit me to 


reply to the statement of: the Senator from Arkansas? 
I have merely stated what the department 


Mr. CARAWAY. 
reported. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BLACK. I have been over the entire flood district, and 
I can say that it is not a district in which there are large land- 
holders. Those who live there are small, individual farmers, 
owning or renting very small tracts of land. The surmise in 
the report made by Doctor Warburton that a majority of the 
1,260 work stock were owned by large landowners is not jus- 
tified by the facts and will not be borne out by a complete 
investigation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator will admit that that is what 
the Red Cross reported, will he not? 

Mr. BLACK. I admit that that is what Doctor Warburton 
reported. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
the Red Cross. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
whether this question has been presented before the committee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It has been. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was presented to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. What was the attitude of the committee re 
garding it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The committee was opposed to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I regret to see opposition to this measure te 
grant relief to distressed people in Alabama coming from a Sen- 
ator from that section who has had flood disasters in the past 
in his own State, including one where Mr. Hoover himself went 
down and personally looked after the situation, and the Red 
Cross, I believe, raised for flood relief in the Mississippi Valley 
about $17,000,000. In the case of that flood the Red Cross 
supplied livestock, and not only did that but helped to build 
houses which had been washed away. I understood that the 
Red Cross was to do as much in Alabama. The Red Cross did 
a wonderful work in my State, and I am not criticizing the Red 
Cross; but this is one thing that has not been done. When we 
provide money with which the farmer may buy seed in order 
to plant his crop and he has no'stock to work in order to make 
a crop, I ask, How is he going to get the seed in the ground? 
It is proposed to help him te get fertilizer te put in the furrows 
in the field, but how is he going to open the furrows without a 
plow mule in order to help him prepare his soil to make his 
crop? 

This is a new field; but, Mr. President, the Senate ought not 
to fail to do what is right because no question like this has 


And he was representing and reported for 
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ever been presented before. We can not wait for precedents; 
we must make them. If this is the right thing to do—and I 
submit that it is—then the Senate ought to grant this relief. 
If the House does not want to accept it, then let the amend- 
ment be taken out over there; but here is a case, as my col- 
league says, where the farmers are not big planters, as the 
Red Cross report states. I do not know how the Red Cross got 
such misinformation, but according to my knowledge it is mis- 
information, because I know that section perfectly, as does my 
colleague, and he has recently been down there on a visit and 
toured the whole flood area. Those affected are small farmers; 
they have no livestock; their work stock were all washed away 
and drowned. Here we are in the attitude of furnishing ferti- 
lizer, of furnishing seed, of furnishing other things necessary, 
such as agricultural implements, plew stocks, and plows, and all 
that, to farmers who have not a mule or a horse with which to 
plow; and-1,260 head; we are telling you, are needed. 

Senators who sit in this body voted for an appropriation of 
$46,000,000 at one time to be refunded to the Steel Corporation 
and did not bat an eye; they have voted millions and hundreds 
of millions of .doHars in order to refund taxes-to ‘the big finan- 
ciers of the Nation; but when these poor farmers of my State, 
afflicted by a disastrous flood which swept away all they had, 
their homes included, so that they were left with nothing except 
the clothes on their backs, Senators stand here and consume time 
in fighting a measure that would provide a small sum of money 
out of the money already to be appropriated—it is not proposed 
to increase the appropriation a dollar—in order to grant relief 
to these people in distress. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will adopt my colleague’s 
amendment; and if the House wants to strike it out, let that 
body take the responsibility. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Biack] to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]. - 

Mr. BLACK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A division is demanded. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 


Fess Kin 
Fletcher La Follette 
Frazier McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

ye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 

yson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


George 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Harris 
Harrison 
postings 
Hatfiel 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Dill Kean Sackett 

Edge Keyes Schall 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in February of the present year 
the Congress appropriated $6,000,000 for the purpose of taking 
care of the distressed farmers in the devasted regions of six of 
the Southeastern States of the Union. About four million dol- 
lars of the six million has heretofore been expended. A few 
days ago the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Groree] presented a 
joint resolution providing for the appropriation of the unex- 
pended balance, which now amounts to about $1,600,000. 

The original act provided that the Government fund should 
be used for the purchase of seed, feed, and fertilizer for those 
living in the devastated regions. There has been no enlarge- 
ment upon that substantive law, which was passed in February 
of the present year. However, this morning, when the commit- 
tee was in session, the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Buiack] proposed an enlargement in the scope of the original 
act to include livestock. 

After considering the matter the committee voted in opposi- 
tion to the amendment upon this theory, which did not involve 
an element of sympathy: When the original act was passed 
some years ago, during my tenure in the Senate, it included 
wheat alone. Subsequently feed for livestock was included; 
and two years ago, in a measure similar to the one under con- 


Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
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sideration, the scope of that act was expanded to include ferti- 
lizer. The committee opposed this amendment because it thought 
it was an undue expansion of the Government experiment in 
this field. The purpose which Congress evidently had in mind’ 
was to provide seed for the farmer in order that he might 
maintain his family and raise an annual crop, upon adequate 
security; but when you go into the field of livestock or work 
stock you are,going into a venture involving an expenditure 
which does not imply the need of an annual crop but a perma- 
nent investment by the farmer. Consequently, the committee 
felt that it would impair this whole legislation to go to the 
extent of including livestock in the legislation. 

As to the sentimental side of the case, I am sure everyone 
has the same d sympathy for those who live in Alabama 
as for those who live elsewhere; and, mind you, under this act 
the farmers in Alabama living in the flooded and devastated 
district will have the advantages that the law gives in the 
way of the purchase of seed, feed, and fertilizer. But here is 
the opinion of the Red Cross, which was submitted to the com- 
mittee by the Department of Agriculture. It stated that ‘there 
were 1,680 head of stock destroyed. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I think 
it said 1,320. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well—not as great a number. I wanted 
to be abundantly safe in my statement and to be sure‘that I 
was not understating the matter. I am speaking from memory. 
The report of the Red Cross was that most of the owners of the 
livestock are large landowners and capable of restoring the 
stock from their own financial resources. The Red Cross felt 
that the situation would be met by simply supplying ‘an: addi- 
tional 60 head of livestock, showing, indeed, that there is no 
necessity for Congress expending public money to meet a situa- 
tion which, of course, is unfortunate. 

For that reason, because I doubt if there is a necessity for 
the expenditure of public funds, and further because I think 
it is unwise legislation further to expand the beneficence that 
Congress heretofore has bestowed upon those who have suffered 
in similar fashion, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
save the vote of the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLin], 
voted in opposition to further expansion of the act. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the committee took no vote. 
I did not even present the matter formally. We had expres- 
sions of opinion about it; but when the measure was amended 
to add $1,000,000, as my colleague suggested $2,000,000, I gave 
notice that he would offer the amendment on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. There was no roll call. I was 
simply trying to state the opinion of the committee; and I think 
all of the members of the committee save the Senator from 
Alabama spoke in opposition to the amendment, which I think 
is equivalent to a vote. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, a number of Senators have come 
into the Chamber who were not here when this matter was 
originally presented. For that reason, and for the further rea- 
son that this small amendment is of vital importance to many 
homeless men in Alabama to-day, I crave your attention to a 
brief statement of the facts. 

The Congress has already established a policy. Whether that 
is right or wrong it is not for us now to determine, unless we 
desire to repeal the acts on which that policy is based. Con- 
gress has established a policy in this country and in Porto Rico, 
at the instance of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brnc- 
HAM], of aiding devastated and flood-stricken districts by lend- 
ing money for certain purposes. Heretofore, it is true, this 
loan was limited to seed and fertilizer; but these men do not 
own electric engines to work their farms. They are not finan- 
cially capable of raising enough money to buy gasoline engines 
to plow the fields. Thirteen hundred and twenty horses and 
mules were wiped away at one time by this flood in my State 
alone. At the same time hundreds and hundreds of homes 
were washed away so far that they could not even find the 
remnants. Thousands and thousands of people have been fed 
by the Red Cross, and the Red Cross is compelled to feed 
thousands to-day ; and yet we quibble over whether we will lend 
the money for fertilizer, for plow stock, or for the mule that is 
necessary to plow the soil. 

I ask the gentlemen who seek to draw a distinction between 
lending money for the mule to work the crop and lending money 
for the fertilizer to grow the plants, What is the great distinc- 
tion, pray? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not hear the joint resolution very 
distinctly. Does it apply to the flood in Alabama alone? 
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Mr. BLACK. I do not seek to limit it to 
Alabama. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment which has been offered 
covers other States as well? 

Mr. BLACK. It covers every State that is included in the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the estimate been made large enough 
to cover any more than the 1,320 animals that have been re 
ferred to? 

Mr. BLACK. It has not been made at all, Mr. President. I 
simply add the words “ work stock.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that out of this fund expenditures may 
be made in any State where they are needed? 

Mr. BLACK. Any State that is included in the joint resolu- 
tion; and I recall that the Senator’s State is included in it. 

So we have this situation: I offer a simple amendment which 
will permit a loan for work stock. Now, mind you, that does 
not mean stock owned by a man having a big plantation. Rules 
and regulations can be and are promulgated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. I ask this body, which has heretofore estab- 
lished the policy of lending money to aid in raising the annual 
crops, to make it effective so that the man who is called upon to 
raise a crop can not only borrow money for fertilizer and seeds 
but can borrow it for the stock without which the fertilizer and 
seeds are worse than useless, and are a vain and hollow mock- 
ery. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator was inaccurate. He 
did not state his case quite strongly enough with reference to 
the present measure. The present measure does not use the 
word “ stock.” 

Mr. BLACK. ‘That is what I am asking that it do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It provides for feed—feed for work stock— 
which only means, as I can tell the Senator, the horse and the 
mule that is employed in cultivating the crop. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I thank the Senator for that suggestion. 
I call the Senator’s attention to this fact: The farmer who had 
his mule drowned in the flood, who had his horse killed in the 
flood, can now go to the Government and say, “I want to bor- 
row some money for feed for my mule that has been drowned, 
and for feed for my horse that has gone away”; and yet in 
this situation we are met with the statement that it is all right 
for the Government to lend money for feed for the horse and 
mule, but it is entirely too great a departure to advance one 
inch and lend money for the mule without which the feed is 
absolutely useless, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that if the farmer does not find some 
way to get a mule, the feed is liable to go to waste? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President; and if he did not have 
any land to farm on, he would not need any mule. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me say to the Senator that Congress has 
never followed the practice of making permanent investments 
or making these emergency loans to go into permanent assets 
and property, such as livestock or lands or houses. There is an 
intermediate credit bank; there are other available sources of 
currency and of money for these purposes; and why load down 
the joint resolution? Does the Senator want to kill it? It is 


It applies to all. 


perfectly certain that the House would not accept it if it were | 
It is perfectly certain that the House | 


amended as proposed. 
would reject it. The Congress is not going, in an emergency 


loan of this character, to advance money for the purpose of | 
purchasing permanert assets of the farmer or anybody else | 


who is being relieved. This is purely an emergency matter, not 
intended in any way to take the plaice of the intermediate credit 


bank and other loan facilities set up by the Government; but it | 


is intended to supply those things that are consumed during 
the year which the farmer must have 

Of course, it is regrettable that livestock has been destroyed. 
It would be regrettable, of course, if lands had been washed 
away and destroyed: and that has happened in many cases, 

Mr. BLACK. I think I yielded to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has spoken two or three times. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not finished. I have not yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought the Senator had. 
make this statement again 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bama decline to yield further? 


Now, I want to 


Does the Senator from Ala- 
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Mr. BLACK. I yield for a short statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; let the Senator go ahead and finish his 
statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
decHnes to yield further. 

Mr. BLACK, I do not decline to yield further, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I offered to yield for a short statement. 

The first joint resolution dealing with this matter which was 
introduced in this Congress was introduced by me. It included 
the exact proposition which the Senator from Georgia now says 
I am seeking to load down. I introduced that joint resolution 
on the first day when it was possible to introduce bills and joint 
resolutions. I wanted something that would give real, genuine 
relief. 

The Senator says it is a question of loading down his joint 
resolution, and wants to know if I want to kill his joint resolu- 
tion. The Senator knows that I do not want to kill it. I want 
it passed, but I want added to it simple justice. 

The Senator’s joint resolution originally simply provided that 
this money could be loaned on the 1928 and 1929 crops. I had 
that in my joint resolution. We have amended his joint resolu- 
tion to appropriate a million dollars. That has been recom- 
mended by the committee. What I seek to do now is not to 
provide for permanent investments in land, but to aid these 
people whose stock has been destroyed. 

It is not a question of permanent investment. He says the 
intermediate credit banks do it, but the intermediate credit 
banks are not doing it. The Joan I suggest is for those who can 
not borrow from the intermediate credit banks. It is not for 
those who can put up security so that they can borrow monéy, 
and then spend it on mules or horses. What we insist upon is 
a measure which will not only benefit Georgia, but will benefit 
Alabama. 

I do not know how many mules and horses were destroyed in 
Georgia. I have been willing to vote for certain of the meas- 
ures designed to benefit Georgia. I voted for the relief measure 
intended to benefit the Mississippi Valley. The proposition 
which I have here will benefit the citizens of Georgia if their 
mules have been destroyed, and if their horses have been killed 
by a flood or by pestilence such as is covered by this measure. 
It will give real, genuine, lasting benefit to the people of Georgia. 

I insist that the joint resolution as it was originally offered 
does not extend anything like the benefit to the people of 
Georgia and the people of Alabanra and the people of Arkansas 
that they have a just right to demand. Here is the situation: 
This resolution permits lending money for seed, for fertilizer, 
and for food for work stock. It does not provide for lending 
money for the work stock themselves. There is no fairness in 
it, there is no justness in it. 

A man from Alabama went before the board and asked to 
make a loan. They said, “Can you make a crop? Have you 
any work stock?” He said, “ No; my stock was washed away 
in the flood.” They said, “ Well, you can not negotiate any 
loan.” Yet it is sought here to tell me that these citizens of 
Alabama, who had their mules washed away in the flood, must 
not have their plea indorsed because perchance it may injure a 
resolution for the benefit of another State. 

I insist that it is within my right, it is within my province, 
and it is my duty, to attempt to amend this resolution in such 
way that the citizens of Alabama, stricken as they have been 
by flood and storm, shall receive a substantial benefit. All we 
ask is justice. I ask those Senators from the various States of 
this Union, who themselves frequently have just and right calls 
which they desire to make upon the Treasury of the United 
States, to reeognize that the citizens of Alabama have at least 
some little right to come in and have their yoice heard in order 
that an act of simple justice may be extended to them. 

I ask those Senators who backed the resolution to protect the 
stricken areas of Porto Rico, now that the voices of the citizens 
of Alabama are heard, not te turn a deaf ear and refuse to do 
what they did so justly for the great island of Porto Rico. We 
ask simple justice. I hope we may have the yeas and nays, 
in order that we may find how the Senate stands on granting 


The Senator from Alabama 


| justice to people who have been injured by the flood beyond 


their hope to repair their injury without the assistance of this 
loan. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Biack] to the amendment proposed as a substitute. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COPELAND (when Mr. WaGNer’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. WAGNER] is detained on official business. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 
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The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]; and 

The senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Harr] with the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior~Sena- 
tor from Virginia. Not knowing how he would vote on this 
question, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] is ill in the hospital. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is necessarily detained on 
official business at the War Department. If present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAypEN], the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes], and the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] is necessarily 
detained by illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 55, as follows: 

YEAS—23 
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Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brookhart 


Allen 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 
George 


Broussard 
Copeland 
Dill 
Frazier 
Glenn 
Heflin 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Nye « 
Overman 
Sheppard 


NAYS—55 


Goft 
Goldshorough 
Greene 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Howell 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
King 
McNary 


Moses 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Robinson, Ark. 


Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 


Simmons 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tyson 

Walsh, Mont. 


Smith 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Waicott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


Gillett Metcal Shortridge 


NOT VOTING—16 


Hayden 
Johnson 


Gould 
Hale 


Ashurst 
Bingham 
Borah Harrison Kendrick Wagner 
Glass Hawes Norris Wheeler 

So Mr. Biack’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the joint 
resolution as amended will be substituted for the House joint 
resolution by striking out all after the resolving clause of the 
House joint resolution and substituting the Senate joint resolu- 
tion as amended. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I would like to have the joint 
resolution in its present form read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the information of the 
Senator from Alabama, the clerk will read the joint resolution 
in its present form. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution as amended, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the unexpended balance of the sum appropriated 
by the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1929, to carry out the purposes 
of the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution for the relief of farm- 
ers in the storm and flood stricken areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama,” approved February 25, 
1929, shall be available for making advances or loans, and the pro- 
curing of seeds, feed, and fertilizers for sale, to farmers and fruit 
growers in areas in such States affected by storms or floods subsequent 
to the date of approval of such joint resolution but prior to the date of 
approval of this joint resolution. Such advances, loans, and sales shall 
be made for the purposes specified in such joint resolution of February 
25, 1929, and subject to the provisions thereof: Provided, That the 
provisions of said joint resolution be, and hereby are, extended so as to 
include farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken areas 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his discretion may make loans and advances 
to vegetable and fruit growers for the fall and winter crop of 1929-30 
to an amount not exceeding $50 per acre: And provided further, There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated and made available for the pur- 
poses set out in Public Resolution No, 92, Seventieth Congress, ap- 
proved February 25, 1929, an additional sum of $1,000,000, or such part 
thereof as may be necessary. 


Stephens 
Swanson 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 


May 3 


The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate Joint Resolution No. 
25 will be indefinitely postponed. 


DISABLED EMERGENCY OFFICERS’ RETIREMENT ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, transmitting, in response to Senate Resolution 301 of 
January 25, 1929, additional information relative to the admin- 
istration of the disabled emergency officers’ retirement act—the 
Tyson-Fitzgerald Act—which, with the accompanying exhibits, 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The letter of transmittal was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BuREHAU, 
Washington, May 2, 1929, 
Hon. CHARLES CuRTIS, 
President of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: On January 30, 1929, certain informa- 
tion was furnished, in compliance with Senate Resolution 301, dated 
January 24 (calendar day, January 25), 1929, relative to the adminis- 
tration of the disabled emergency officers’ retirement act (the Tyson- 
Fitzgerald Act). 

At the time this information was furnished, the bureau was making 
a review of all disallowed cases as a result of the Attorney General's 
decisions dated January 18, 1929, and for this reason a list of disallowed 
cases was not furnished ; however, at this time the review has been prac- 
tically completed, and there is attached for your information a list of 
emergency officers who were rated 30 per cent or more permanently 
disabled at the time of the passage of the act and whose claim for 
retirement has been disallowed. This list is attached and marked “ Ex- 
hibit A.” 

There is also attached, in accordance with your request, a supple- 
mental list of those officers who have been awarded retirement with or 
without pay since January 30, 1929. This list is marked “ Exhibit 
B.” This list, together with the one previously submitted, includes the 
names of 3,826 officers who have been retired with pay and 581 who 
have been retired without pay, while the report of the emergency offi- 
cers’ retirement board for April 30, 1929, indicates that recommendation 
has been made for the retirement of 4,174 officers with pay and 687 
without pay. To date 10,015 applications have been received. 

When the review of disallowed cases has been entirely completed, a 
supplemental list of disallowances will be forwarded to you on these 
cases where the officers were rated by the bureau 30 per cent permanent 
prior to the passage of the emergency officers’ retirement act. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK T. Hinks, Director. 


CLAIM OF FEDERATION BANK & TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation 
concerning the claim of the Federation Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York, N. Y., against the United States, which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


CLAIM OF BEAVER VALLEY MILLING CoO. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation 
concerning the claim of the Beaver Valley Milling Co. against 
the United States, which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of Colo- 
rado, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Senate Memorial 3 (by Senator FPlebbe) 


Memorial concerning’ the protective tariff on silver, lead, tungsten, and 
zine 


Be it resolwed by the Senate of the Twentyseventh General Assembly 
(the House of Representatives concurring), That this general assembly 
favors the prompt enactment of legislation by the Congress of the 
United States to establish a protective tariff on the metals, silver, lead, 
tungsten, and zine which will effectively establish and maintain a fair 
price for these metals to the metal-mining industry of Colorado, reason- 
ably in excess of that price now prevailing, and that this general 
assembly believes that such a tariff would completely revive the metal- 
mining industry of Colorado and would permit the labor of the Colorado 
miner to successfully compete with the cheap mine labor of Mexico and 
foreign countries; be it further 

Resolved, That the United States Senators and Members of the United 
States House of Representatives representing the State of Colorado are 
hereby earnestly requested and urged to exert their efforts to secure 
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the passage of this legislation by Congress, and that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the United States, the President of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to Senators and Representatives of the State 
of Colorado in Congress. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
the following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 

Joint resolution relating to agricultural relief and memorializing 
Congress 

Whereas President Hoover has convened the Congress of the United 
States to meet in special session on April 15, 1929, to consider the 
problem of agricultural relief; and 


Whereas the problem of agricultural relief presents two distinct as- 


’ 


products in which American farmers face foreign competition and that 
of providing the equivalent of tariff protection to agricultural products 
of which we produce a surplus; and 

Whereas the present tariff duties fall far short of adequately protect- 
ing the American farmers from the competition of more cheaply pro- 
duced foreign products, as evidenced by the fact that $2,500,000,000 
worth of farm products are imported into the United States annually ; 
and 

Whereas among the agricultural products imported from foreign coun- 
tries there were in 1926: 78,000,000 pounds of cheese, which repre- 
sented an increase of over 50 per cent in the last five years, a direct 
consequence of an inadequate tariff duty; 13,000,000 pounds of dried 
peas and 65,000,000 pounds of dried beans, which have rendered un- 
profitable the production of peas and beans in this State; and 245,000,- 
000 pounds of coconut oil, which constituted the principal constituent 
of the more than 257,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine manufactured 
in this country, and all of which was imported absolutely free of 
duty ; and 

Whereas the Republican national platform of 1928 pledged revision 
of tariff duties to give the American farmer the entire home market 
“to the full extent of his ability to supply it” and the Democratic 
national platform pledged “equality of treatment between agriculture 
and other industries”; and 

Whereas increase in tariff duties, while vital in the case of agri- 
cultural products which are imported in large quantities, obviously will 
not give reief to the producers of agricultural products of which we pro- 
duce a surplus, but instead relief for the producers of such products 
must be sought through some method of disposing of the surpluses: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, the assembly concurring, That the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin hereby respectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to promptly enact legislation for agricultural relief, along 
the two following lines: 

1.. Increase in the tariff duties upon agricultural products which are 
imported in large quantities, and particularly an increase in the duties 
upon cheese, condensed and evaporated milk, and other dairy products ; 
and on dried peas and beans, and, above all, the imposition of a tariff 
duty upon coconut oil imported from the Philippines, to equalize the 
cost of manufacturing oleomargarine with the cost of production of 
butter. 

2. An effective method for the disposal of the surpluses of agricultural 
products in such a manner that the domestic price will not be de- 
pressed to the level of the world price through the existence of such 
surpluses; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of this resolution be sent 
to the presiding officers of both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 

Henry A. HUBER, 
President of the Senate. 
O. G. MUNSON, 
Chicf Clerk of the Senate. 
Cuas. B. Perry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C,. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate a 
resolution of the City Council of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring 
the passage of the so-called Johnson resolution providing for the 
investigation of public utility companies supplying telephone 
communications, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, 

He also laid before the Senate a memorial of the City Council 
of Seattle, Wash., favoring the passage of legislation restricting 
the immigration of natives of the Philippine Islands to this 
country for the purpose of permanent residence, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration, 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
business council of the Blackfeet Indians of Montana, protest- 
ing against the recent action of the Secretary of the Interior and 


| Grand Forks County 
pects, namely, that of making the tariff effective as to those agricultural | 
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the President in prohibiting the exploration and development of 
mineral lands on the public domain, ete, which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted at a 
meeting of beet growers in the vicinity of Olney Springs, Colo., 
favoring the imposition of adequate tariff duties upon the im- 
portation of Cuban and Philippine sugars, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication in the nature 
of a petition from the department commander and other officers 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of lowa, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. FRAZIER presented a resolution of the directors of the 
(N. Dak.) Wool Growers’ Association, 
favoring the imposition of adequate tariff duties on wool wastes 
and wool by-products, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. HEBERT presented telegrams in the nature of petitions 
from the American Legion of Rhode Island, signed by Charles 
W. Anthony, department adjutant, at Providence, and the 
American Legion Auxiliary of Rhode Island, signed by Mrs. 
Mary V. Windsor, department secretary, at Runford, praying 
for the retention of the national-origins clause of the existing 
immigration law, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented numerous petitions and letters in the nature 
of petitions of sundry citizens and civic and religious organiza- 
tions in the State of Rhode Island, praying for the repeal of 
the national-origins provision of the existing immigration law, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 108) to suppress unfair 
and fraudulent practices in the marketing of perishable agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 6) 
thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 


A bill (S. 934) for the relief of Jennie Bruce Gallahan; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 935) to amend the act entitled “An act to fix the 
salaries of certain judges of the United States,” approved 
December 13, 1926; 

A bill (S. 986) to amend section 9 of an act entitled “An act 
to define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended; 

A bill (S. 937) to amend the act entitled “An act relating to 
the use or disposal of vessels or vehicles forfeited to the United 
States for violation of the customs laws or the national prohi- 
bition act, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, as 
amended; and 

A bill (S. 938) to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, 
United States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, 
and to add a new section thereto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 939) to provide against destructive floods of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, for the protection of life 
and property along the Mississippi River and its trbutaries; to 
provide against the interruption of interstate commerce and 
delay of United States nrails and for the protection and improve- 
ment of navigation; defining the policy of Congress with respect 
to flood control, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A bill (S. 940) to create an executive department of the 
Government to be known as the Department of Conservation; 
and 

A bill (S. 941) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
interstate transportation of black bass, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 20, 1926; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 942) for the relief of Brazier H. Coffing (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 943) granting a pension to Rebecca Jenkins (with 
an accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 944) granting a pension to Clara Wikel (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 945) for the relief of Edward Shippen West; to the 
Coenmittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 946) to authorize the construction and use of 
underground pneumatic-tube service; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 947) granting an increase of pension to Abby Ann 
Bartlett (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 948) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Russell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 949) granting a pension to Mary L. Guffey; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 950) for the relief of Homer N. Horine; and 

A bill (S. 951) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of George W. Goldsby; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 952) granting an increase of pension to Hattie 
Wade; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 953) granting compensation to Roy M. Brackney; 
and 

A bill (S. 954) granting compensation to Earl Roberts; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 955) to correct the military record of G. W. Gilki- 
son; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 30) authorizing the use of tribal 
moneys belonging to the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota 
for certain purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. COPELAND, Mr. HARRIS, and Mr. JONES each sub- 
mitted an amendment, and Mr. BROOKHART submitted four 
amendments, intended to be proposed by them severally to 
Senate bill 1, the farm relief bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


WORLD HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a joint resolution which I introduced 
a few days ago (S. J. Res. 26) authorizing the President to 
appoint a world highway commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution introduced by 
Mr. Hertin on Wednesday was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, and it is as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 26 


A joint resolution authorizing the President to appoint a world highway 
commission 


Whereas transportation facilities are among the greatest agencies for 
the material betterment of humanity and the civilization of mankind; 
and 

Whereas world highways, as planned, will make aviation between 
America and foreign countries as safe and certain as the air mai] in 
this country, expediting and increasing the postal service of all nations ; 
and 

Whereas world highways will aid enormously in the promotion of 
world peace, happiness, and prosperity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That in furtherance of peace on earth and good will to 
all men the President of the United States is hereby authorized to ap- 
point a world highway commission, the function of which shall be such 
cooperation with this and other nations as will develop an interest in 
and realization of world highways connecting North, Central, and South 
America by the way of Canada and Alaska, with Asia, Europe, and 
Africa. The personnel, compensation, and activities of this commission 
shall be under the direction of the President of the United States, who 
shall transmit reports of its work to Congress, 


CONDITIONS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have in my hand an article 
written by Paul Blanshard, to be published in The Nation on 
May 8, 1929, entitled “One Hundred Per Cent Americans on 
Strike.” It is an extremely interesting and informative article 
regarding the conditions in North and South Carolina which 
brought about the strikes there, and the thing for which the 
strikers are struggling. I should like to have it printed in the 
RecorD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

There being no objection, the 
printed inythe Recorp, as follows: 


Is there objection? 
article was ordered to be 
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OND HUNDRED PER CENT AMERICANS ON STRIKD 
By Paul Blanshard 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C., April 25.—‘“ No, we don’t want no organizers from 
outside or I. W.’s. We understand these here I. W.’s were born in 
Russia. We're doin’ this ourselves. We just went to the boss and told 
"im we couldn’t stand it any longer and he didn’t do anythin’ about it 
and we come out.”* 

So runs the declaration of independence of the leaderless strikes in 
South Carolina's cotton mills. Fifteen of these strikes have taken place 
in this Pledmont area in three weeks in protest against the stretch-out 
system—and not one has yet been lost. The words that I have quoted 
are those of a striker in the Poinsett mill of the Brandon Corporation, 
near Greenville, where the third great revolt of Southern textile work- 
ers is now centered, 

The other two revolts are more spectacular but not more significant. 
At Elizabethton, Tenn., and Gastonia, N. C., the kidnaping of union 
organizers, the militia, and the night raids have attracted national 
attention. My last article on the communist fight in Gastonia was not 
on the newsstands before the anti-red hysteria there bore fruit in a raid 
upon the headquarters of the National Textile Workers’ Union by men in 
white masks, who demolished the union’s office and relief store. At 
Elizabethton 5,000 strikers of the great rayon plants struck for the 
second time in three weeks in order to compel the employers to stop 
discrimination against union leaders who represented the workers in the 
United Textile Workers, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Here in South Carolina no one is being kidnaped or killed, 
but there is going on the strangest struggle that ever took place in an 
American factory. 

These 100 per cent Americans of South Carolina are determined to 
fight their own battle in their own way. They will have nothing to do 
with the communist leaders of the strikes in North Carolina or with 
any other labor organizers. Speaking of two northern labor leaders 
who visited them recently they told me: 

“Two folks come down here from that bunch an’ we just told ’em 
how much we appreciated their good feelin’, an’ gave ’em a drink of 
coca cola, an’ put ’em on the street car.” 

These South Carolina strike meetings are opened with prayer. For 
three weeks the strikers have fought without a single call upon a 
policeman or sheriff to quell any kind of disorder. Says Sheriff Cliff 
Bramlet, of Greenville: “ They [the strikers] have forbidden any boot- 
leggers or liquor dealers of any kind to enter or practice their trade in 
their midst. They have put down drunkenness, and they have estab- 
lished guard systems to protect the mill's property.” Many of them, 
when the strikes began, shook hands with their superintendents and 
managers as they filed out of the mills to “ make certain that there was 
no hard feelin’s.” Although they average about $12 a week in wages, 
they have asked for no increase in’ pay or reduction in working hours. 
“We don’t ask for ham and eggs,” said one of them, “but only fatback 
and flour.” They have fatback and flour already. Their one demand 
is the abolition of the gstretch-out system. 

What is this stretch-out system? In Lexington, N. C., where two 
strikes are in progress, I asked that question of the weavers who make 
the cloth for B. V. D.’s. The first thing that I discovered was that 
the man who weaves the cloth for a B. V. D, union suit receives one-half 
cent for his part in making a garment which sells at the stores for $1 
and $1.50. That was startling enough, but the crudeness of methods 
used by “efficiency experts” in speeding up southern mill workers is 
more startling. About one month ago, according to the weavers, the 
plant which makes the cloth for B. V. D.’s compelled every weaver who 
had been running 24 looms to operate 72. Some assistants were added 
to the force in the weave room, but of the 19 weavers only 6 were left 
after the stretch-out system had been installed. They received a raise 
of $1 a week for operating the extra looms. Previously they had 
averaged about 135 cuts of cloth in two weeks at 27 cents a cut; now 
they are compelled to make cuts for 11 cents each. This without any 
new machinery or other pretext for changing the work habits of the 
plant. Their wages are now about $19 to $20 a week—and they are 
the aristocracy of the cotton-mill workers. Nominally they have the 
55-hour week, which is shorter than the working week of their brothers 
in Elizabethton and Gastonia, but in practice they work 20 minutes be- 
fore the official starting time in the morning and 30 minutes of the 
“hour” assigned for lunch, These practices are possible because there 
is no penalty in North Carolina for violating the laws concerning work- 
ing hours. 

The 400 workers who are on strike against the stretch-out system in 
Lexington walk about nervously in their dingy little mill villages with 
no money to go anywhere and no supplies for relief. Their narrow 

houses are built on a box-car pattern but not painted as well as most 
box cars. Behind every sixth house is a spigot which supplies water 
for the neighborhood. The mill villages are far removed from the parts 
of the town where the “best people” live, and the rest of the com- 
munity seems hardly aware that a mill rebellion has taken place. A 
revival is going on in the town, and the leading soda fountain has a 
sign displayed upon it, “ Closed during church hours.” 
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South Carolina is the State which has no divorce, no workmen's com- 
pensation law, and no compulsory education. Its mill-village children 
pour into the mills at 14—and stay there. I saw the pay envelope of 
one woman in the Poinsett mill here who received $3.50 for 47 hours of 
labor. Weavers in that mill were averaging about $14 a week before 
the strike by starting work at 6.30 in the morning (one-half hour before 
the official opening) and by running the machines through the noon 
hour, with a stagger plan for lunch. “ They lifted us to 48 looms at 
first,” said one weaver, “then they shoved it to 96. When they saw 
we couldn’t make it they dropped us back to 80; but they kept the 
same pay for each pound that they had when we were running 96, and 
it cut our pay $3 or $4 a week.” 

South Carolina opinion is overwhelmingly with the strikers in their 
fight against the stretch-out system. Many of the “ old-line ” mill owners 
are bitter against the newer executives for attempting it, and at least 
one great mill has called its people together and allowed them to veto 
the stretch-out system by popular vote. Of the 15 strikes against the 
system in this region in three weeks all but 4 have been won, and the 
leaderless strikers have returned with flying colors. The truth is that 
not one of these strikes could have been won if conventional strike 
tactics and union organizers had been used. The presence of an out- 
side labor leader would have challenged that philosophy of class pater- 
nalism which is the corner stone of South Carolina life. For the time 
being the weakness of these leaderless strikers is their strength. 

South Carolina also has CoLn BLEAsB, and he is chiefly responsible 
for a political miracle which has made many a northern visitor rub his 
eyes. South Carolina runs its cotton mills only 55 hours qa week, while 
all around it North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama mills are permitted 
to work 60 hours. The explanation is Cote Bieasp. This erratic gen- 
tleman bases his political strength on the votes.of the mill workers and 
the “farm rabble.” His machine at Columbia was not only largely re- 
sponsible for putting through a 55-hour law for cotton mills, but it 
mustered a considerable vote for the 48-hour week at the last session of 
the legislature. The Blease influence is evident in the recent declara- 
tion of a committee of the South Carolina Legislature, “ We find that 
the whole trouble in the textile area where strikes have occurred has 
been brought about by putting more work upon the employees than 
they can do.” 

These leaderless strikers are paying for the sins of a badly organized 
industry. Year after year the mills keep on making too many sheets 
and too many bolts of gingham for the good of the industry, but the 
employers are too jealous of each other to stop the practice. Probably 
three-fourths of the employers would be glad to see the abolition of the 
nightshift and the introduction of the 55-hour week, in order to prevent 
overproduction, but they are waiting for some outside force to compel 
joint action. Meanwhile they are not making much money—officially. 
In practice they can take almost any amount of concealed profits in the 
form of salaries. Through devious manipulations the family circles of 
many mill owners are enriched at the expense of the small stockholders. 
In Gastonia, for example, I have learned on good authority that the 
workers are paid $15 to $17 a week, the small stockholders receive mis- 
erable dividends, and one mill official receives a salary of $75,000, one 
$60,000, one $40,000, and several $25,000. But nobody can prove any- 
thing about the finances of a southern cotton mill, because stocks are 
not usually listed and financial transactions are shrouded in the deepest 
secrecy. 

No amount of humanitarian agitation will prevent the southward 
march of cotton mills or the installation of efficiency systems—these 
things are implicit in our private competitive system. Here labor is 
cheaper, hours are longer, and taxes are lower than in the North, and 
just so long as they continue so new mili villages will spring up in the 
Carolinas and New England towns will die. The most that progressives 
can expect in the near future is the development of forces that will 
check the worst human abuses of the industry. I have found in this 
journey through the South many reasons for optimism. A powerful 
undercurrent of opinion has set in against low wages and long hours in 
the mills. Merchants affected by the low purchasing power of the mill- 
hands’ wages are demanding a better distribution of the income of the 
industry. Several of the South's leading newspapers, including the 
Chattanooga News, Josephus Daniels’s Raleigh News and Observer, and 
the Greensboro News, are sympathetic with the strikers in their fight 
against the present schedule of wages and hours. 

The spearhead of the offensive against present conditions in the mills 
faust be the labor movement. At present it is pitifully weak but gain- 
ing in importance. The communists in Gastonia are the shock troops. 
They are brave and spectacular shock troops, but it is inconceivable 
that they will make much headway in the South. To borrow an analogy 
from the strategy of chess, they are excellent in their opening game, 
tolerably competent in their middle game, but utterly hopeless in their 
end game. Using tbe strike as an instrument of revolutionary change, 
they are not prepared to stay in a mill center after the strike and con- 
tinue that cooperative relationship with employers which is necessary 
for successful labor unions in a capitalist hegemony. That peaceful 
work of collective bargaining will doubtless be left to the American 
Federation of Labor—if and when it gains a foothold in this region. 
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But it will not gain a foothold if the communists can help it. They 
are passionately resolved not to play John the Baptist to any American 
Federation of Labor messiah. 

At the core of the southern mill workers’ outlook on life are the 
Sunday school, the Star-Spangled Banner, and personal friendship for 
the boss. The American Federation of Labor is capable of fitting in 
with these traditions; the communists are not. The United Textile 
Workers of the American Federation of Labor have a new opportunity 
in the South if they can muster the energy and money to take advan- 
tage of it. 


AIR COMMERCE REGULATIONS—SCHOOL SUPPLEMENT (8. DOC. NO. 6) 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, we were told yesterday in our 
committee by the distinguished visitor, Colonel Lindbergh, that 
there are a good many thousands of young men now learning 
to fly or about to learn to fly. During the last session of Con- 
gress a bill was passed providing that the Department of Com- 
merce might regulate flying schools. The department have now 
issued their regulations for this purpose. In order that Sena- 
tors may have an opportunity to send to their constituents the 
latest information on this subject, which is causing very great 
concern to a good many parents and to their sons and daughters, 
I ask unanimous consent that these regulations may be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 


Without objection, it is so 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, now that the 
farm relief measure is to be discussed, I would like to have 
printed in the Recorp in connection with the debate an edi- 
torial published in the New England Homestead, an influential 
publication and the only farm newspaper in New England. 
The editorial discusses the various proposals before the Con- 
gress for farm relief and also the tariff measure pending in the 
House. In the main I am in accord with many of the views 
expressed in this editorial. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[Editorial from the New England Homestead} 


If the Hoover farm relief program goes through, as appears in- 
evitable, American agriculture will be handed one of the most colossal 
gold bricks in the history of the industry. His Federal farm board 
legislation has already passed the House with an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and the bill in the Senate is very similar except it calls for a 
board membership of 12, whereas the House voted for 6, and the Senate 
measure adds the export debenture provision, opposed by the House and 
by President Hoover. There is every expectation that the debenture 
idea will be voted out ef the Senate measure before final enactment. 
Thus the presidential campaign “ plank” becomes a “ board "—Federal 
farm board. One international authority defines a board as “ some- 
thing long, thin, and narrow.” 

The football of Congress for eight years and in two presidential 
elections, farm relief it seems is to place the mantle of clever political 
sagacity upon President Hoover and his associates. His farm board 
places in Washington a supreme power that 10 years ago farmers would 
have repudiated en masse as bureaucratic and contrary to the spirit of 
American independence. The proposed legislation gives the board vir- 
tually unlimited power to dictate the policies and management of farm 
cooperative organizations. Yet by the clever provision that stabiliza- 
tion corporations, which are to handle exportable surpluses, shall be 
owned and controlled by the farmers and operated to avoid losses, any 
failure of the whole scheme will be blamed to the farmers and their 
organizations and not to the Federal board. However, any success 
would be credited to the administration plan. It is a clear case of 
“heads I win and tails you lose,” with farmers holding the bag, as 
usual, 

Who expects any corporation handling crop surpluses to make any 
profit under the pending provisions in the McNary-Haugen legislation? 
There must be a loss when there is no charge back, which the measure 
expressly forbids. The National Milk Producers’ Federation, repre- 
senting 44 member cooperative associations, is everlastingly right in 
its unqualified protest against such legislation. Too many alleged 
friends of agriculture, in Congress and out, either are asleep at the 
switch or have reasons of their own to rush through the pending 
legislation. 

Bad as was the rejected equalization fee, and undesirable though the 
export debenture may be they are but mere incidents compared with 
the fundamental principles in the Hoover farm relief program that is 


Without objection, it is so 
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likely to be enacted. It will get agriculture nowhere except into further 
trouble. Basicly two things are overlooked, first, that farmers them- 
selves and not Washington bureaucrats must relieve American agricul- 
ture, and, secondly, that farmers are not looking so much for $500,000,000 
additional indebtedness as they are to reduce present obligations. 

Formerly the bulwark of American individual development and pro- 
gressive independence, it now appears that farmers are to be herded 
onto the Federal bureaucratic band wagon. The great agricultural in- 
dustry is to be dictated to and ruled over by boards and bureaus with 
another army of officeholders, clerks, and helpers which taxpayers can 
support. With the experience of the Federal Farm Loan Board and its 
doings so fresh in mind, it is strange that farmers can not foresee the 
outcome of a Federal farm board, with unlimited power and a per- 
sonnel of which they have not a scintilla of voice in naming. 

The other string of the farm relief bow for which the special session 
of Congress was called is the tariff. What will happen here is prob- 
lematical, but two interesting angles already are apparent. President 
Hoover advanced 10 reasons for opposing the export debenture, yet the 
debenture plan, if enacted, never need be applied if a protective tariff 
becomes effective in raising the domestic prices of crops above the 
world price by even one-half as much as the import levied upon them. 
Are not the 10 Hoover objections an outright admission that the tariff 
can not benefit agriculture? In the second place, all his arguments 
against the debenture apply with equal force to any protective tariff 
whatsoever. Therefore, if farmers are to accept the Hoover line of 
reasoning, they should appeal for lower duties or entire removal instead 
of increasing them. How can Congress or the administration ride two 
horses at the same time headed in diametrically opposite directions? 
To be consistent, after turning down the export debenture or bounty 
Congress would lower tariff duties. Who expects that degree of 
courage? 

Evidence multiplies that this whole problem, so far as real solution 
is concerned, will end where it has for the past eight years, except 
that it may land farmers from the frying pan into the fire. New 
England farmers take little stock in this super farm board with all its 
satellites and $500,000,000 working capital. They rather take their 
chance with business acumen and the resulting adaptations into economic 
conditions. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when the Senate proceeded 
yesterday to the consideration of executive business I was in 
the midst of a colloquy with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norrts]. In the course of my remarks I had stated that the 


debenture plan as written in the bill seemed to me an evil 


thing. It has been so much improved by the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska that, as I said yesterday, by holding my 
nose I may vote for it. 

The Senator from Nebraska had raised the question as to 
whether or not the debenture and the tariff were not com- 
parable in that the tariff necessarily results in an increase in 
the manufacture of articles for human use, while, of course, 
the charge made against the debenture plan by everybody, in- 
cluding the Senator from Nebraska, is that it would result in 
increased production. My own theory is that the debenture 
plan would result in serious and dangerous increase of produc- 
tion except for the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska. This demands that when there is a surplus of the 
crop of 20 per cent or more in excess of the then existing sur- 
plus, the amount of the debenture may be decreased in corre- 
sponding degree. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the Senator read the new proposition 
to reduce freight rates an average of 9 cents a bushel on grain 
that is to be exported? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is a debenture. 
21 cents. but it is a pure bonus. 

Mr, COPELAND. I do not think there is any objection to a 
reduction in freight rates by the railroads, because that is not 
a direct raid on the Treasury. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They will be permitted to recoup along 
some other line. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no doubt they will. It may be de- 
pended upon that the railroads will recoup somewhere, and in 
the last analysis the public pays the freight. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brarron in the chair), 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Does the Senator believe there will be any 
real farm relief until freight and express rates are reduced? 


It is not quite half of 
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Mr. COPELAND. I said yesterday that I wanted to enlarge 
upon that question at some time, and I might as well do it now, 
because the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is not in the 
Chamber at the time, and I really would like to have him here 
when the debenture matter is under discussion. 

I can not speak at all for cotton, because I do not know any- 
thing about it. I know a little bit about wheat, and I wish to 
say that in my Opinion the wheat farmer is going to suffer more 
and more because the American wheat farmer can not compete 
with the Canadian wheat farmer. One of the reasons which I 
shall enlarge upon in a moment is the very matter of freight 
rates, which give the Canadian farmer a tremendous advantage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mtr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said a tremendous advantage, 
As a matter of fact, how many cents per bushel advantage is it? 

Mr. COPELAND. To the Canadian farmer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is the difference in the freight rates 
between Saskatchewan to Alberta as contrasted with the rate 
from Montana, the same distance, to the lake head. The 
Canadian farmer puts his wheat into Fort William for 26 cents 
a bushel. The American farmer puts his wheat into Duluth at 
44.5 cents per bushel. There is a difference of 18.5 cents per 
bushel between the freight rates from the Canadian Northwest 
to the lake head and the freight rates from the American North- 
west to the lake head. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
way] asked a question about that matter, but he has left the 
Chamber now. 

I think it would be unfair to the American railroads to say 
that they are extorting from the American farmer and from 
the American publie this sum representing a difference of 18.5 
cents in the freight rate, because the railroads in Canada, 
which are used by the farmers of that country, are nationally 
owned and they have every year a deficit. I am not sure what 
the deficit was last year, but year before last it was $60,000,000. 
The taxpayers of Canada contributed $60,000,000 to the opera- 
tion of the Canadian railroads. Under the franchise which 
provided for the construction of the Canadian railroads that 
cheap railroad rate is pinned, is nailed, is glued, is fastened to 
the plan so it can not be changed. In other words, the Amer- 
ican wheat farmer of the Northwest will always have to con- 
tend with that differential unless perchance something to offset 
it is provided on this side of the Canadian line. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the wheat of the farmers of Alberta or of 
northwest Canada is hauled at a rate that results in a deficit 
in the Government operation of the Canadian railroads, then 
to that extent it is in the nature of a debenture; indeed, to that 
extent it is undoubtedly a bonus to the shippers of wheat. 

Mr. COPELAND. It comes out of the public treasury or at 
least out of the pocketbook of the taxpayers which in the last 
analysis is the same as the public treasury. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We have recognized the fact that conditions 
of that kind exist in foreign countries. If there be a bonus 
given to a manufacturer in a foreign country in any form what- 
ever, we recognize in our own tariff bill the right to compensate 
our own manufacturers by an increase in the tariff which ulti- 
mately is a charge on the entire people. So, when we get back 
to it again, the whole question of the discussion of the debenture 
is that it is a form of equalization to the farmer who apparently 
thus far has not been able to be protected by a tariff as has the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and I will go farther. The charge 
made against the plan under discussion and all other farm 
plans is that they are unsound economically. What could be 
more unsound economically than the tariff system? It violates 
the law of supply and demand in order that the manufacturer 
may be protected against cheaper costs of production abroad, 
and so certainly if we give relief to the farmer we are not 
going aside from our regular practice. We are simply putting 
the farmer on the same economic basis as the manufacturer, 
which, to my mind, is perfectly proper. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is wrong in saying the debenture 
goes quite as far as putting it upon an absolute parity with 
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the tariff protection now given to the manufacturer. The 
farmer gets only one-half of the benefit of whatever rate of 
tariff the Congress may impose upon his products. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from North Carolina 
for what he said. At a later time in my remarks this morning 
I want to go into some detail with reference to the economic 
side of the question; but just now I will continue my discussion 
about Canada. 

I listened with great interest to the maiden speech of the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. I thought it was 
eloquent; I thought it was logical from his standpoint. It was 
not quite convincing to me, but I nevertheless listened to it 
with great pleasure. 
misunderstand what he said, was making the point that the 
cooperatives, the organization—the pools, I think he called them— 
of Canada are largely responsible for the increase in the pros- 
perity of the Canadian wheat farmer. I think I am right, in 
effect, in what the Senator said. If not, he will correct me. 

But the Senator does not go far enough. I hope those pools 


are effective, and I have no doubt they have been, but they are | 


not responsible for the greater prosperity of the Canadian 
wheat farmer. That is the point I want to make. 
already pointed out the fact that the Canadian wheat farmer, 
to the extent of some percentage of $60,000,000, has been subsi- 
dized by the Canadian Government. By that I mean the fact 
that the Canadian nationals were operated at a loss of $60,000,000 
and that the chief eastbound business of the Canadian na- 
tionals is the carrying of wheat. I have no doubt that a very 
considerable portion of that $60,000,000 might be properly con- 
sidered as a contribution on the part of the Government. 

But that is not all. 
than ours. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am always glad to yield to my good 
friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Before the Senator leaves 
the point he has just developed I want to call attention to a 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


fact with which he is familiar, namely, that the Canadian Gov- | 


ernment is planning to such an extent in giving preferential 
freight rates to its export wheat growers that it is spending 


large sums of money to further develop the ports of Halifax and | 


St. John in order to divert its export grain transportation, 
which now passes through our ports during the winter, to its 
own new ports that can take care of winter shipments. 


But, further than that, it has provided for freight rates from | 
Buffalo to St. John and Halifax as low as the freight rates | 


from Buffalo to New York or to Boston or to Philadelphia, 
though the rail distance is about twice as great. With that 


advantage in freight rates, and also the advantage in water | pyreau of the Government has been put in force, there is hardly 


i th | power enough in the world to change it; yet, to my mind, it is 
in e 


future is certain to accrue to the benefit of the Canadian wheat | ¢riminated against by our own Government and the port of 


rates by reason of the nearness to Europe of the ports from 
which shipment is made, a still greater advantage 


farmer. 
Mr. COPELAND. 


can-grown wheat. That statement is correct, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; approximately. But 
Senate Document 219, of the last Congress, gives the figures 
for 1928 as 129,371,552 bushels of grain, which includes wheat. 

Mr. COPELAND. Sixty million bushels of American-grown 
wheat went through the port of Montreal last year, while 
through our Atlantic ports only 23,000,000 bushels went. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I believe 30,000,000; and it is 
due largely to the favorable system of inspection of grain in 
Montreal. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that from the report in the press to-day of the meeting of cer- 
tain railroad presidents held yesterday with the administration 
it appears that the railroad presidents made the request of the 
administration which we have been petitioning for—the Senator 
from New York, myself, and other Senators—during the last 
session of the Congress, that a change be made in the grain- 
inspection system in the United States of America, in order 
that our railroads and our grain produced in the West should 
not be at the disadvantage they now are under the present 
system of inspection. 

The press reports state that a statement issued yesterday: by 
the presidents and traffic executives of the eastern railroads to 
the press contains the following: 


It is also expected that the Department of Agriculture will so revise 
its regulations with respect to the grading of grain as to place United 
States growers and exporters on as favorable a basis as shippers using 
Canadian ports. 
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The Senator from Kansas, if I did not | 


I have | 





Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- | 
chusetts is entirely right, and I wish he would correct me in 
my figures if I am wrong when I state that in 1927 there went | 
through the port of Montreal about 60,000,000 bushels of Ameri- | 
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Perhaps the railroad executives can get results from the 
Department of Agriculture that the Senate has been unable to 
obtain. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CaRAwAy] a moment ago called attention to the fact that 
the railroads have petitioned for a reduction in the freight rates 
on export wheat of about 9 cents a bushel, but, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts, who has studied this question, points out, 
there can be no doubt that the grain inspection law passed by 
Congress is doing the ports of our country great harm. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I referred to the regulations 
fixed by the Department of Commerce under the authority, of 
course, of Congress. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; that is it. Those regulations have 
placed such a standard upon export wheat, making a difference 
of about 2 cents a bushel, as I recall, that our grain merchants 
prefer to send the wheat over Canadian lines to Montreal, for 
two reasons: First, that they may have the benefit of the re- 
duced freight rate ; and, secondly, that they may evade the neces- 
sity of accepting the American standard of grain inspection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not care to divert the 
Senator’s attention further, except merely to agree with him in 
his first proposition, that the preferential freight rates which 
the Canadian wheat growers in the far west of Canada possess, 
and the preferential ocean rates and the Canadian grain inspec- 
tion system give them a decided advantage in entering the Euro- 
pean grain market; and that advantage is bound to increase 
and grow to the disadvantage of the wheat growers of America 
because of the difference in grain-inspection standards and be- 


| cause of the higher rail and ocean rafes. 
The Canadian wheat lands are better | 
| glad that he has turned the discussion in this direction, because 
| I think that every Member of the Congress should inform him- 
| self on this subject, and that the question should be so presented 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is entirely right, and I am 


to the departments that we may be preserved and protected 
against what is now a real invasion of American rights. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Up to the present time, as 
the Senator well knows, it has been impossible to prevail upon 
the department to change its position. The Senator has in mind 
also, I know, the report submitted during the last session of Con- 
gress, in which it practically turned down the suggestions for a 
change in grain inspection which all the public authorities of 
the Atlantic seaboard ports and all the Senators representing 
the Atlantic seaboard States and also Senators from the wheat- 
growing States urged upon them. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a pathetic thing that bureaucracy 
grows up to the extent that every morning they sing the dox- 
ology, “As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen.” When once the regulation of a 


a serious matter that the great ports of our country are dis- 


Montreal is built up. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And also Halifax and St. 


| John now. 


Mr. COPELAND. And now Halifax and St. John by gov- 
ernmental aid are becoming very important, indeed. 

In this connection, showing the relationship of freight rates 
to sales of farm products and their effect upon the farmer, I 
desire, without reading, to introduce in the Recorp Exhibit B 
of the proposed report of the examiners in connection with the 
so-called Hoch-Smith investigation into the grain situation. It 


| will be remembered that we adopted a resolution providing that 


the Interstate Commerce Commission should make such an in- 
vestigation, and this is the advance report. I inquired if I had 
the privilege of using it in this way, and found that it was 
perfectly proper to do so. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that there be inserted at this point in the Recorp 
Exhibit B, of Docket No. 1700, relating to the so-called Hoch- 
Smith investigation. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La FoLterre in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ExuHiBit B 
CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing review of the evidence indicates that the last five or 
six years have been a period of substantial improvement in the condi- 
tion of grain agriculture. The industry has not been able, however, to 
hold all the gains it has made in recent years and is still in a some- 
what depressed condition. Without having regained a normal earning 
power it has to carry a considerably greater than normal burden of 
indebtedness and to maintain, along with other classes of American 
society, a standard of living which has risen in considerable measure in 
the last decade or so, 
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It is difficult, to be sure, to point to any series of years which all 
will agree constitute a normal period in the economic life of agriculture. 
The tests of normalcy are many and diverse. Doubtless the period of 
approximately five years preceding the outbreak of the European war 
were uncommonly good years for American agriculture. Attention has 
therefore been called to this fact when in the preceding pages this 
period has been used as a basis of comparison. 

The depressant factors in grain agriculture to-day are redundant sup- 
plies and heavy farm indebtedness. Wheat in the crop year 1927-28 
had 90 per cent of its pre-war purchasing power; in July, 1928, 85 per 
cent; and in September, 69 per cent. There is no immediate prospect of 
reduction of supplies or of significant expansion of demand. The com- 
petition of newer domestic and foreign sources of supply, some of which 
use modern power equipment in an effort to achieve low costs, is par- 
ticularly felt by the older regions of wheat production. No finding of 
thie existence of depression should be made as to the areas of expanding 
wheat production in the United States. 

Agriculture as a whole is also carrying a heavier burden of interest 
and taxes than it did before the war. The indebtedness was incurred 
for a number of purposes, previously indicated, during the period of high 
prices, or was accumulated as the result of the conditions which fol- 
lowed the collapse of agricultural prices. Some of this indebtedness bas 
been wiped out and many farmers never became involved in it. At the 
present time this burden is therefore unevenly distributed. Where the 
losses had not been fully taken earlier foreclosures and bank failures 
were still running at an unusual rate at the time of the hearings. 

Much was said by the carriers of the increased efficiency of farming 
operations in late years, The enlarged volume of products and de- 
creased number of workers were pointed to as proof of the soundness 
of agriculture at the present time. Such a view does not accord full or 
proper weight to the increase of farm acreage or to the added invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment. 

Not all of the difficulties of grain agriculture are attributable to the 
factors which have been named. Adverse climatic conditions have 
played a large part, and in some regions declining fertility is a factor 
of ‘considerable moment. 

Much of what has been said has applied principally to wheat. The 
eondition with respect to oats is at least as unfavorable as that of 
wheat. Corn has shown great variability of position in recent years, but 
also greater and better-sustained price recovery than has wheat. 

In addition to the testimony relating to the economic condition of 
agriculture, there was extensive discussion on the record of whether 
or not the farmer would derive benefit from a reduction of transporta- 
tion. charges. Phases of this question are discussed in the pages 
following. 

WHO BEARS THE 

There are striking and persistent differences of opinion as to how 
transportation charges enter into the prices which producers receive 
for their grain. With equal finality it is urged that the farmer pays 
and bears the freight charges on his products, and therefore stands to 
gain from a reduction of them, and that the consumer pays the freight 
and would be the sole beneficiary of a reduction. In considerable part 
this conflict of opinion results from the belief that there is a single 
answer to the problem, valid under all conditions, and from a failure to 
distinguish clearly between its immediate and its long-run aspects. 
The present discussion is addressed primarily to the short-run effects of 
a possible general reduction of rates. It does not embrace a con- | 
sideration of the ‘effects of changes in particular rates or of certain | 
existing rate relationships, about which much was said in the course of 
the hearings. 

The ensuing discussion is principally in terms of wheat. The basic 
fact with respect to this commodity is the constant increase in the vol- 
ume of production compared with the lagging of consumption. The 
per capita consumption of flour in the United States is said to have 
declined 21 per cent from 1904 to 1923. On the other hand, world 
production of wheat shows large increases and potentialities for future 
expansion. In the United States new areas, some previously considered 
unsuited for crop production, are now being devoted to the raising of 
wheat. Such are the former pasture of western Kansas and 
Nebraska and parts of Oklahoma and Montana among the Northern 
States, 
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at the outset to call attention to certain basic 

The first of these is that normally the con- 
sumer of any commodity pays the transportation charges as well as any 
other incurred making the commodity available for his use. 
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delivered car and on the raw materials which have entered into it. | 
This is not to say that the automobile manufacturer is not interested tn 
freight rates, for his sales may be affected by changes in both the level 
and the relationship of rates. No different in principle is the case of 
bread, in whose price there is covered the cost of transporting, first, 
the wheat and then the flour. However, just as at times it is possible 
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consumer of agricultural products may under some conditions secure 
them at prices which do not fully compensate for the costs they repre- 
sent, including transportation costs. 

The second proposition is closely related to the first. If producers 
are not fully remunerated for the costs they incur, they tend to go out 
of business, thus diminishing the supply and causing prices to rise to a 
remunerative level. 

Third, adjustments of supply to selling price are more difficult to 
make in agriculture than in most lines of industry. The result is 
that the processes sketched are less clear cut than they are in manufac- 
turing and other lines of business. For one thing, costs in agriculture 
are generally undetermined and so do not furnish the basis for im- 
mediate adjustments, and large differences occur in the costs of indi- 
vidual producers. These are attributable in part to differences in the 
eapacities of farmers and in part to differences in the lands which 
they use. The latter differences tend, however, to be equalized through 
adjustments of the values, or, what is the same thing, the rents of 
lands. Lands whose productivity is low or whose products must move 
under higher transportation charges than those of other equally pro- 
ductive lands command a lower price. Land values similarly tend to 
reflect differences in taxes or in interest rates. 

The foregoing propositions have had to do primarily with the long- 
run aspects of the incidence of rates. Attention may now be called 
to a few propositions having more of a short-run application, 

First, a crop once planted is, for all practical purposes, beyond the 
producers’ control. This is true of any part of the world’s supply 
and of the entire supply. Adjustments of supply can not be made at 
less than yearly intervals. 

Second, the value of a particular crop depends upon the prices which 
consumers, competing with one another, put on the different parts of it 
until the entire supply is removed from the market. 

Third, a change in transportation charges does not work any change 
in the value of the crop to consumers. 

Before turning to the application of these propositions, indication 
may be given of the part which the marketing process plays in the 
pricing of grains. The grain merchant stands between the producer 
and the consumer and reflects the forces at work on each. He buys 
with a mind always to where he can sell. Marketing is therefore not 
a series of disjointed steps; all parts of it are bound together by a 
highly developed marketing mechanism and by sensitive instruments of 
communication, and present and future are constantly related by means 
of several types of marketing specialists. The belief, expressed by 
many, that farmers are concerned with the freight rate to the primary 
markets but not beyond is clearly without foundation. The work- 
ings of the market are not, however, always clear. Market price 
is complex and ever changing. Too many forces are at work*to permit 
of simple analysis, and differences in grades of grain, seasonal varia- 
tions in the sources of supply, and constant fluctuations in the demand 
for particular varieties of grain add many complications. To all 
divergencies of this character the market mechanism adapts itself ag 
effectively as possible. 

These, then, are the long-run and short-run forces and processes 
at work in the pricing of grain. There are few opportunities to test 
under controlled conditions the effects of a change in transportation 
charges. The possible effects of a general reduction of rail rates may, 
however, be traced along the following lines: 

The volume of a given year’s crop of a grain is well known in 
advance of its coming on the market. Grain buyers, including millers 
and importers’ agents, gauge on this basis the time of purchase and the 
price they will pay from time to time for such grain as they require 
to meet the users’ needs. Their calculations are generally made under 
highly competitive conditions. Each buys with a view to what he 
ean sell for; in fact, in both milling and exporting the price which 
ean be secured is commonly known in advance of the purchase of the 
grain. The accumulation of supplies during the season of heavy move- 
ment of grain is also with a view to what the future 
will be. Demand at any time therefore registers the maximum price 
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| which users are willing to pay or which those prepared to carry the 


grain are willing to give for it in view of the anticipated price at 
subsequent periods. Assuming, as is necessary in the present discussion, 
that the grain at the time of the rate change is still in the hands of 
the producers, the supply is practically fixed and ready to move onto 
market under the previously prevailing. Farmers are not 
equipped or financially able, as a rule, to hold their grain. A reduc- 
tion in rates would therefore affect neither the supply nor the 
mum price which takers are willing to pay. Barring extraneous forces, 
all the price-making factors would remain unchanged except for the 
reduction of rates. The reduction therefore creates a fund on which 
buyers or sellers can draw. Where the benefit of the reduction would 
go, leaving out the purely momentary effects of changes in rates on 
supplies in the hands of dealers which were purchased before the change 
of rates, would depend on the relative bargaining position of buyers 
and sellers. The latter, already parting freely with a supply 
which they have little control, are for the most part passive rather 
Where the reduction in rates will go will therefore 
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depend on the state of the demand, or, in other words, on how keenly 
buyers feel one another’s competition in procuring the supplies they 
need. 

Buyers quickly take cognizance of reductions in transportation 
charges. Seeking always the cheapest market, they look with increased 
interest to a section or country where rates have been lowered, just as 
they tend to look elsewhere for supplies if rates, or any of the elements 
of cost to them, are increased. The means of transmitting these in- 
fluences are the grain dealers, who, of course, buy in competition with 
other buyers and sell in competition with other sellers. Their interest 
is solely in volume of sales, and for the most part they work for and 
achieve a fixed return per bushel regardless of the price, though at 
times they may reduce their commission to get business or miscalculate 
as what they should pay. ‘The degree of activity of the demand is re- 
flected in the calculations of the grain dealers. 

Assuming, then, a general reduction of grain rates in the western 
district, the great surplus grain producing section of the United States, 
buyers would turn to what they would look upon as potentially a cheaper 
supply of grain. They would set out to obtain for themselves so much 
as possible of the. benefit of the reduction. If their competition was 
already keen and ‘under the changed condition became even more in- 
tense, the previous maximum price, which represented an equilibrium 
of the price-making forces prior to the rate reduction, would remain 
unchanged. With a lower freight rate used in calculating the local 
price, the producer would net a larger return per bushel than he did 
before. But if the demand is lagging in the sense that supply is re- 
dundant and buyers can not induce users or accumulators to bid actively 
at the time for supplies, purchasers will tend to bid the local buyer on 
a lower basis and in turn force the producer to accept a price which 
will net him approximately the same return per bushel that he enjoyed 
before the rate reduction. Equilibrium would be restored but on a 
lower price basis which would reflect the benefit of the reduction to 
the purchaser. The process is not, of course, a clear-cut one. Differ- 
ences in local bargaining ability and many other factors may obscure 
the result, and changes in the demand for grain independent of the rate 
reduction are certain to work obscuring changes in the price the farmer 
receives, 

Who would receive the benefit of a general reduction of transporta- 
tion charges is then somewhat problematical. Much depends on the 
condition of supply at the time, or, what is much the same thing, on the 
activity of buying demand for grain in the aggregate or for particular 
grades, Pertinent considerations at this time are the fact of general 
oversupply of wheat, to which the contribution of the United States is 
large, and the fact that in most recent years our exports, whether as 
wheat or as flour, have gone out on a distress basis. Foreign buyers 
who have come to expect the lower qualities of wheat from this country 
are quick to take whatever advantage they can command in securing 
their requirements at the lowest possible cost. Unless competition 
forced them to bid very actively, they would be likely to succeed in 
securing a benefit from the reduction of rates. A more rapid movement 
of the export surplus might, on the other hand, have a stimulating effect 
on the price of the remaining supplies. These generally represent about 
three-fourths of the domestic production. The most that can be said at 
this time is that the benefits of the reduction might be shared rather 
than go in their entirety to either buyers or sellers. 

But, it may be urged, this analysis is limited to a single year’s crop. 
What of the crop of the succeeding year? The answer is not materially 
different. Since farmers were willing to bring on the market a certain 
quantity of grain under the former scale of rates, they would not bring 
on a smaller crop in the following year, and in fact if they had bene- 
fited or thought there was a prospect of benefiting from the rate reduc- 
tion, they would be inclined to bring a larger supply on the market. 
But they could reap the advantage of the reduced rates only by checking 
the supply. Control of this kind is practically impossible, partly be- 
cause of the competition of foreign supplies in the world market and 
partly because of the propensities of the individual farmer to maximize 
the production of what appears to be a profitable crop and of the diffi- 
culties of curtailing production even when conditions are unfavorable. 
Also, the presence in this country of newer regions where costs under 
large-scale operation with modern machinery are lower means a con- 
tinued addition to supply regardless of the condition of the older regions. 
So far as the next few years are concerned, barring unexpected changes 
in the condition of supply in other producing countries, the present buy- 
ers’ market is likely to continue. It will be difficult, therefore, for the 
American farmers to retain any advantage they might secure from a 
general rate reduction. 

This discussion has been directed to a general region where the bulk 
of the surplus of grain is produced. Small areas within this great 
region might obtain the benefit of reduced rates accorded them and 
not to others, because the play of competition would not be fully 
directed upon them. 

A few words may be said about the longer-run effects of a change in 
rate levels. If rates are advanced and are assumed to work a tem- 
porary reduction in the profitableness of grain agriculture supply will 
tend to be drawn in and price will rise, barring changes in foreign 
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supplies. On the other hand, a reduction of rates, if it tended to stim- 
ulate supply, would cause a lowering of price. In both cases the con- 
sumer rather than the producer is the one primarily affected. But 
changes in rate relationships do have important long-run effects on 
the position of farmers through affecting the net earning power and, 
therefore, the value of lands. Land values will in the course of time 
adjust themselves to such changes. The process of adjustment has its 
costs, however, in those cases where present owners must witness a re- 
duction in the value of landg whose products, compared with those of 
other lands, are required to pay added transportation charges, and its 
benefits when a differential advantage in rates is created. 

This principle has international application. The producers of one 
country in competing with those of others will feel the benefit of a 
rate reduction as a long-run proposition only if rates elsewhere are 
held up; likewise, an increase of rates in one country is considerably 
mitigated in its effects if rates in competing countries also are advanced. 
Nothing of record would warrant an opinion as to whether a reduction 
of export grain rates at this time would be met by similar action in 
competing countries. 

No attempt will be made here to estimate what, in dollars and cents, 
the farmer would be ahead in the event grain rates were reduced and 
all the reduction were assumed to inure to the farmer’s benefit. Atten- 
tion may be called to the fact that the farmer is a consumer of many 
commodities which he does not produce, though he is very much more 
self-sustaining than any other class of society and therefore is less 
affected by changes in inbound rates. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to revert to the Canadian 
situation, every American hates to say that another country is 
better than his own. Of course we never want to admit that, 
but it must be admitted that the farm lands of the Canadian 
Northwest are richer than ours. They are virgin lands; they 
are not yet exhausted. They still have 80,000,000 acres of land 
undeveloped ready to be tilled as demand increases. 

What has been the effect of the conditions prevailing in Can- 
ada upon the production of grain there? In 1910, 19 years 
ago, Canada had in wheat 8,000,000 acres of plowed land. 
What has happened in 19 years? The acreage of wheat in 


Canada has trebled; they now have under cultivation in Can- 
ada 25,000,000 acres of wheatland. 

In 1910 Canada exported 56,000,000 bushels. Year before last 
Canada exported 324,000,000 bushels. 


What has happened in the United States in the meantime? 
Where we had under cultivation in 1910, 45,000,000 acres we 
now have under cultivation only 50,000,000 acres, in spite of our 
almost doubled population since that time. Canada has trebled 
her acreage while our acreage has remained practically sta- 
tionary. 

As a result, see how our exports have lessened. In 1910, when 
Canada exported 56,000,000 bushels of wheat, we exported many 
times that quantity, while now Canada is exporting very much 
more wheat than we are. What does all that mean? I think 
it is a situation which must be faced by the American wheat 
farmer. 

The more favorable freight rates, the richer land, the cheaper 
labor—because there is no doubt that the labor costs on the 
farms of Saskatchewan and Alberta are now very much less 
than on our farms—and the further fact that blood is thicker 
than water, have resulted in a great advantage to the Canadian 
farmers. The wheat market of the world is Liverpool, which 
is, of course, in England, and of necessity, naturally, and no 
doubt properly, England will prefer to buy wheat from Canada 
rather than to buy it from the United States. We should face 
these things. We do not get very excited over them. Luncheon 
is infinitely more important than any discussion of debentures 
or relief for the wheat farmer, but we have a problem to face 
and it must be soived. 

If the President had seen fit to recommend a bill which had 
in honest-to-goodness relief to the wheat farmer, I would say it 
was a noble thing to call the Congress in session to pass a bill 
which would afford such relief, because the farmer must have 
help or else go into bankruptcy. He will not get any relief, 
however, from the pending bill. If in all the history of legisla- 
tion there was ever a “ gold brick” handed to a group, the bill 
that will go out from this Congress will be the finest example 
of “gold brick” ever produced by legislation. If it had in it 
the modified debenture plan proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], or what, in my judgment, is far better, 
the equalization fee which came from the fertile brain of the 
brilliant and charming Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], 
there would be real relief for the farmer, but we are not going to 
have such a bill. We are going to have another—I dislike to 
use slang expressions—but we are going to have another “ fake” 
bill. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator if he does not think 
it would be well to have a quorum call at this time? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from North Carolina. He suggests that there should be a 
quorum call, but I would not be so cruel as to want that done. 
I am a doctor, Mr. President, and I would not want to interfere 
for a moment 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say, in that connection, that I 
think it is to be deeply regretted that when a question about 
which there is such difference of opinion in this body, and 
which so large an element of the people of this country believe 
of paramount importance to them, is being discussed as ably as 
the Senator from New York is discussing this question, he 
should have such a meager audience. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is regretable that the 
hour is the lunch hour. A great many of the Senators are at 
luncheon. I am sure a great many of them will return shortly; 
but I want to join the Senator from North Carolina in express- 
ing regret that there are not more Senators here, and I ask the 
Senator from New York if he will not permit me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I beg the Senator not to do so, be 
cause I preach regularity of eating, and I would not for a 
moment disturb Senators at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are not all at lunch. 

Mr. COPELAND. They will come back after a while; but 
please do not have a roll call. I rather enjoy the present 
situation. 

Mr. President, as I see it, we will not have a worth-while bill, 
but I find that some of the Members of the House, according to 
the Recorp, spoke of this bill as having great virtue. Yesterday 
morning I saw a very interesting résumé of the bill—and, since 
it is a matter of record, I think it is perfectly proper for me to 
refer to it—a very interesting résumé of the bill in the extension 
of the remarks of Hon. JoHNn Q. TiLson, of Connecticut, found at 
page 583 of the Recorp of April 25, where he says: 


It is comforting to note that the House bill rigidly refrains from 
using the term “ Federal instrumentality,” so that there may be no 
question in regard to such activities as may be set up under the bill 
being not governmental agencies but private agencies, organized, owned, 
controlled, and directed by the farmers themselves. Every precaution 
should be taken to make it clear that the Government is not projecting 
itself into business. 


I quote further from Colonel TiLson : 


I reiterate that in my judgment, so far as it can be done without 
entering upon a scheme of governmental price fixing, bonuses, or sub- 
sidies, it is a proper purpose, and will be useful legislation. 





Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 


Mr. President, I have understood—I would not wish to say 
that it is the practice—that physicians sometimes give their 
patients a placebo. They put a little sugar of milk in a piece 
of pink paper and tell the patient to take a powder three times 
a day after each meal—sugar of milk. The doctors do that for 
the moral effect. 

According to this Recorp, the House has passed a bill which 
has not any medicine in it. It has not any stimulant in it. It 
has not any sedative in it. It does not “fix prices” or “ put 
the Government into business,” but it is purely a placebo to quiet 
the nerves of the disturbed farmers. 

If there is anything in the world that the Republican Party 
can do, it is to administer, and successfully administer, placebos 
for farmers. They have been administering this kind of fake 
medicine year after year, and the farmers take it just before 
election, and, even though it has in it nothing of human value, 
they go out and vote the Republican ticket. They will con- 
tinue to do that year after year, I suppose, until they finally 
become aroused and find that the doctor, the Republican 
Party, is only a quack, and that he is not, after all, giving any- 
thing of substantial value. 

I have told you the position taken by the Republican leader 
of the House; but when he says there is not any price fixing 
in the bill, I wonder, after all, if that is true. 
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There is not anything like the record, Mr. President. A very 
popular man in my State, governor of the State for years, 
who ought to have been elected President, always says, “ We 
will speak by the record.” I want to give you a little of the 
record, 

The Republican leader of the House says that this bill, which 
will ultimately become the law, is not a price-fixing bill; but 
what does Mr. Dickinson, of Iowa, say about it? He “ belongs 
to our lodge,” does he not? He is a real friend of the farmer, 
is he not? Mr. DIcKINSON says, on page 166 of the Recorp 
of April 19, in the first column, at the beginning of the sixth 
paragraph: 

Mr. Chairman, I am a great believer in the stabilization plan. 
we stabilize the price— 


Mark you, now, “when we stabilize the price "— 


once you fix a price where you can carry it through from one end of 
the season to the other, once you determine there is machinery enough 
in this law whereby there will not be a speculative fluctuation up and 
down, then you have established the next step that can be taken follow- 
ing that; and what is it?— 


And so forth. 

Mr. DicKINSsON says this is a price-fixing plan. Is Mr. DicK- 
INSON right, that it is a price-fixing plan, or is Mr. T1ison right, 
that it is not a price-fixing plan? They can not both be right. 
If it is a price-fixing plan, it is “ unsound economically ”"— 
quotation marks, Calvin Coolidge! 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the distinguished ex-governor 
of the State once presided over by President Coolidge. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has stated that 
the farmers as in the past would accept the administration 
farm-relief program, which he beiieves ineffective, and continue 
to support the Republican ticket. I want to call his attention 
to some evidence of awakening upon the part of the farmers in 
the eastern sections of the country, 

This morning I had introduced in the Recorp an editorial to 
be published next week in the New England Homestead, the 
only farm paper published in New England, and one which is 
read by nearly all New England farmers. I want to call atten- 
tion to what that editorial says about the administration farm 
relief bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will read only an extract: 


If the Hoover farm-relief program goes through, as appears inevitable, 
American agriculture will be handed one of the most colossal gold bricks 
in the history of the industry, 


Mr. COPELAND. I never saw that before, and yet that is 
the same language I used, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tinues: 


His Federal farm board legislation has already passed the House with 
an overwhelming majority, and the bill in the Senate is very similar 
except it calls for a board membership of 12, whereas the House voted 
for 6, and the Senate measure adds the export debenture provision 
opposed by the House and by President Hoover. There is every ex- 
pectation that the debenture idea will be voted out of the Senate 
measure before final enactment. Thus the presidential campaign 
“plank” becomes a “ board ””"—Federal farm board. One international 
authority defines a board as “ something long, thin, and narrow.” 


The editorial proceeds along the same lines to condemn very 
seriously and very strongly the administration farm relief 
program. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, that is very hopeful. That 
shows at least*that one farm leader is aware of the fact that 
the Republicans have been passing out gold bricks and are 
going to give another one. That is exactly what will happen if 
this bill which passed the House should be passed by the Senate 
and no provision made for replenishing the fund, either by 
modified debentures or by an equalization fee. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, I confessed frankly that in my State 
there is no enthusiasm for farm relief. I think that may be 
said of many of the Eastern States. I can not help it. When 
I stand on the floor of the Senate and urge farm relief—real 
farm relief—I am doing something that, in my opinion, makes 
for the welfare and prosperity and financial advancement of 
the State of New York. And yet I would not be honest with 
you if I did not say I am bitterly criticized for this. 

I want to refer to an editorial which came into my hands this 
morning. I want the Recorp to show that I do nt do so 
because I blame the editor, or because [ am seeking to timke an 
explanation which may win his support. I do not blame the 
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editor; and, frankly, I do not care whether he supports me or 
not. That is plain enough; is it not? I never could carry that 
county anyway, Mr. President, even if I had the support of this 
fine newspaper! 

I want to present this brief editorial in order that you may 
see what the attitude of many of our newspapers is regarding 
the question of farm relief. Then I shall attempt to show how 
fallacious are these arguments, in order that anybody who may 
possibly be at all influenced by anything I say may realize that 
there is an answer, and I hope it will be an effective answer ; 
but, anyhow, I shall attempt to make it. 

In the issue of the Poughkeepsie Eagle News for Saturday, 
April 27, just a few days ago, is an editorial headed Dr. Copr- 
LAND and Farm Relief. Of course, since there is nothing com- 
plimentary in this editorial, I will not be charged with being at 
all imnrodest if I read it to the Senate: 


Back again in Washington for six years more after his victory last 
fall over Alanson B. Houghton, Senator RoyaL S. CopgBLAND is giving 
New York the same sort of representation that marked his first term in 
the Senate. A typical example was his attempt on Wednesday to have 
the equalization fee revived and written into the farm relief bill to 
replace the export debenture plan. 

Senator Copeland's offense in this matter is twofold. In the first 
place, the equalization fee is utterly unsound economically, and would 
prove disastrous not only to the farmers but to the whole country if it 
should be adopted. Inthe second, his advocacy of it is a flagrant 
misrepresentation of the attitude of his constituents. 


I would not have the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHartT] 
miss this next statement for the world: 


Nowhere in the country are the fallacious legislative attempts to 
monkey with economic laws more strongly opposed than in New York, 
and no State would suffer more severely from them through the effect 
upon the welfare of its consumers. 

Senator CorgeLAND went politically agricultural in support of Al 
Smith's presidential candidacy, and sought by radical agrarianism to 
win the favor of the Middle West for him both at Houston and through- 
out the campaign. He might have been excused then for the fallacies 
of his economics; but there are no extenuating circumstances now. He 
either fails to understand a very simple problem or is willfully aligning 
himself with those whose programs are contrary to the interests of his 
own State and of the Nation. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am delighted to see the Senator stand- 
ing by his guns, but I am sorry he has to hold his nose while he 
votes for this. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am much obliged. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to say that I think I 
have seen few more striking examples of legislative courage 
and bravery than that displayed by the Senator from New York 
when he voted for the equalization fee at the last session of 
Congress on the eve of his candidacy for reelection to the Sen- 
ate. The equalization fee was not popular with the people or 
press in the Eastern States. I think he was one of the very 
few Senators from the East who voted for it. I think he dem- 
onstrated remarkable courage, and showed by his conduct at 
that time that he was a real, genuine friend of agriculture, 
seeking seriously and honestly to find a solution for the agri- 
cultural problem. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I approve that statement. 
I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am really very much obliged to the Sena- 
tors. I could not support any plan of farm relief, however, or 
any other measure, which I honestly believed was damaging to 
my State. It takes no bravery to do right. People talk about 
having the “ courage of their convictions.” The trouble is a lot 
of people have not any convictions. Courage is a natural accom- 
paniment of convictions, 

This Poughkeepsie editor is mistaken. I am not finding any 
fault with him. He may have an editorial in his paper next 
week saying I made an attack on him; that would not be true at 
all. What he says is the belief of most of the editors in my 
State. It is the belief of most of the business men of my State, 
and of the bankers and the big men of the State, because they 
have never given any serious thought to it; that is the reason. 

I do not know the editor of this paper, but he had a right to 
assume that a New Yorker who would introduce an amendment 
providing for an equalization fee must be, as he says, “ mon- 


President, will the 
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keying with the economic laws” more strongly than a New 
Yorker ought to do. 

Let me show exactly what the fact is: Poughkeepsie is a fine 
little city on the Hudson River, known everywhere as the 
home of Vassar College, and a fine community. 

I took pains this morning to take from the records of the 
Commerce Department figures showing what they do in the way 
of manufactures in Poughkeepsie. I find they have four estab- 


lishments for making beverages. We will not indulge in any 
discussion of that subject, because I assume those beverages are 
They have 11 bread and other bakery product 


consumed locally. 
manufactories. 

They have eight establishments manufacturing men’s cloth- 
ing, where they employ 1,285 wage earners, drawing wages of 
$1,174,000, with products valued at three and one-half million. 
Some of those products are overalls. There may be some farmer- 
ettes from Vassar who wear overalls, but I venture to say 
that most of those overalls are sold to farmers of the male 
persuasion. Nearly $4,000,000 worth of men’s clothing is 
manufactured in Poughkeepsie. I will recur to that in a 
moment. 

They have eight establishments where they make women’s 
clothing, with 331 wage earners, and products worth $634,000. 
I suppose most of those are bought by the students at Vassar 
College, although they do say the Smith College students are 
the most expensively dressed in America; but where do the 
students come from? Many of them come from farm homes, 
and if there were no prosperity in the farm homes in the future, 
there would not be any young women in Vassar from the farm 
homes of this country. 

They have 5 planing-mill product manufactories in Pough- 
keepsie, 5 electric-machine apparatus and supply establish- 
ments, and 6 foundry machine shops. It appears from these 
figures that there are manufactured in Poughkeepsie goods to 
the value of $22,000,000. 

Where do those goods go? They are sold largely on the farm. 
I told the Senate yesterday that the manufactures of my own 
city, New York, in bulk and volume, exceeded the combined 
output of the cities of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Boston; and what do we do with 
those things? We sell them, and the chief customers are the 
farmers. There can be no prosperity in the city of New York 
and no prosperity in the city of Poughkeepsie unless there is 
buying power on the part of 50 per cent of our population 
living upon the farms. 

That is what I would like to say in all fairness to the editor 
of the Poughkeepsie Eagle News. He could not run his news- 
paper, there would not be anybody in Poughkeepsie with money 
enough to pay the advertising—and I will say-to the editor that 
I owned a newspaper in the Hudson River Valley, and I 
know something about what uphill work it is to get money 
enough to run those papers—he could not get the money to 
run the Poughkeepsie Eagle News if the farmers of New 
York and of Pennsylvania and of Iowa and Kansas and Ne 
braska could not buy the products made in the manufactories 
of Poughkeepsie. 

I may be criticized by this paper and other papers, have been 
and wil! be, but I do net care. I know that there can be no 
continued prosperity in the cities of my State unless there is 
prosperity and buying power on the farms of America. It 
takes no bravery to say that, because I believe it is true; and 
if I am the last man in the State of New York to vote for 
farm relief I am going to cast that vote. 

This editor says the equalization fee is unsound economically, 
and that this is “a fallacious legislative attempt to monkey 
with economic laws.” Please bear in mind, Mr. President, that 
I am quoting when I say that. This editor says that I was ex- 
eused for the fallacies of my economics during the late cam- 
paign, but now that I am willfully aligning myself with those 
whose program is contrary to the interest of my own State and 
of the Nation. 

Mr. President, if there is one thing in this world that I be- 
lieve, it is that when I help to bring prosperity to the farmer, I 
am helping my own State, and whether I am alone in that 
thought or not makes no difference. What I am doing here 
to-day, what I did in voting three times for the MecNary- 
Haugen bill, was an act in each instance which, in my opinion, 
would have been helpful to the State of New York if it had been 
put into effect. 

Yesterday I found fault with the Republicans because, advo- 
eates as they are of the protective-tariff system, they have ap- 
peared on many occasions, and in regard to many matters, to 
disregard the rights of the farmers of America. The Repub- 
lican Party could long ago have given relief to the farmers, 
material relief, by applying exactly the same system to agricul- 
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tural products that they have applied to manufactured products. 
I cited what is happening regarding the admission into this 
country of products raised abroad which could be raised upon 
the farms of the United States, and I want te say just a little 
more about that. 

Senators will be most interested to learn that 75,000,000 acres 
of plowed lands could be utilized in raising products which 
are brought in from abroad and which could be raised here— 
75,000,000 acres! How much land is that? All the acres of the 
United States now devoted to the raising of wheat, plus all the 
acres of Canada now devoted to the raising of wheat! The sum 
of those two items represents 75,000,000 acres. We are bringing 
into the United States, because of our failure to give the farmer 
the same form of protection that we have given the manufac- 
turer, products which would give employment to 75,000,000 acres 
of land now unplowed. 

I stated yesterday some of these figures. I am not going to 
give them in detail, but here are some of the products that we 
bring in: $7,000,000 worth of cattle, $5,000,000 worth of 
hogs, $2,000,000 of horses, $14,000,000 of meat, $9,000,000 of 
milk and cream, $4,000,000 of butter, $25,000,000 worth of cheese, 
$95,000,000 of hides, $7,000,000 of eggs, $2,000,000 of poultry, 
Then when we come to agricultural products, $18,000,000 worth 
of wheat, $5,000,000 of wheat bran and other by-products, 
$3,000,000 worth of rice, $10,000,000 worth of molasses. Would 
it not be a good thing to make more molasses in Louisiana? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should say it would. 

Mr. COPELAND. And then we bring in various fruits and 
fruit products representing about $59,000,000. Nuts—well, Mr. 
President, I do not know that we need to bring any in—$24,- 
000,000 worth. Beans, $9,000,000 worth. Vegetables? Potatoes? 

I had a letter last fall from a farm agent in one of the coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania. He said, “ You talk on the radio every 
day about food. Will ‘you please talk about potatoes?) We have 
an enormous crop and we can not sell it.” He wanted to create 
a demand for potatoes. We brought in $7,000,000 worth, as 
well as $3,000,000 worth of onions and $4,000,000 worth of raw 
tomatoes. Where are the Senators from the South? 

Of other vegetables we brought in $3,000,000 worth. We 
brought in $37,000,000 worth of cotton; $2,000,000 of flax and 
hemp; $83,000,000 of wool; $15,000,000 of manila and other 
products. All in all, we brought into this country—how much 
do you think ?—$1,223,000,000 worth of stock which, if raised 
here, would have plowed 75,000,000 acres of American land. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator’s present argu- 
ment would necessitate raising the protective-tariff duties on 
these agricultural products so high that we would enact legisla- 
tion amounting to an embargo on many of them? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is right. I do not believe it 
would be possible and probably would not be desirable with 
many of those articles which I have mentioned. They are of 
such a type, of such varieties that they are in demand, many 
of them in the nature of luxuries, that I would not think it 
wise to place an embargo upon them. I was pointing out merely 
the fact that the Republican Party could long ago by its own 
method have given relief to the farmer, but it never gives him 
relief except by the administration of pink placebos just before 
election, and they will not give him any real relief. In my 
opinion, with all respect to the President—I am not putting 
it upon him, but upon those back of him—there would not have 
been a special session of the Congress this spring if they had 
not been able to link tariff legislation with farm relief. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. With pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, I take it the 
Senator means that no Republican who is for the highest pro- 
tective duties upon manufactured products can consistently op- 
pose the debenture plai in this farm relief bill 

Mr. COPELAND. That is exactly what I mean. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am in general accord with 
that statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Any man who accepts as gospel the pro- 
tective-turiff system as applied to manufactured articles and 
then denies to the farmer the same sort of protection is a man 
who either neglects to see the truth or else he willfully perverts 
the conditions for his own benefit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
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Mr. COPELAND. I always like to yield to the Senator from 
Nebracka. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to preface my question with the state- 
ment that I agree with the statement made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts and, of course, the statement following his made 
by the Senator from New York, which is that any man who 
favors particularly a high protective tariff for the same reason 
and with the same logic that he favors it ought to favor the 
particular debenture proposition which is now before us. 

But I want to go a little further and ask the Senator from 
New York if, under the circumstances, having the protective 
tariff, without regard to whether the Senator favors it or not, 
but having it and knowing that it is going to continue, does it 
not follow likewise that every other person, even though he is 
not in favor of the high protective tariff, but who wants to give 
the farmer the same benefit of a protective tariff as the manu- 
facturer, must likewise be in favor of the debenture plan? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is the logical conclusion. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that, as a matter of fact, assuming that 
we want to give the farmer the same benefit of the tariff laws 
that the manufacturer gets, we ought to be unanimously in 
favor of the debenture proposition. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think we should be unanimous in favor 
of the proposition of doing one of two things—either we must 
tear down the protective system and destroy it utterly and let 
the law of supply and demand operate, so the farmer can 
buy everything in the open field of competition, and we must 
destroy the labor unions which fix the price of labor, so that 
labor conditions will be normal and the farmer can hire in a 
glutted market of labor—both unthinkable from my standpoint. 
We must do that or else put the farmer on the same plane of 
economic equality with the other two groups. I do not see how 
anybody can deny the logic of it. To me it is just as convincing 
as the fact that we are now in this Chamber. I do not see how 
it can be questioned. 

The farmer now is the victim of the protective-tarff system 
which we have had to build up in order to protect American 
labor, in order to have our manufacturers compete with the 
manufacturers of Europe. We have had to have the labor union 
to make it possible for the laboring men to get some of the gravy 
of life which they never had until they dealt collectively with 
their problem. But both of those things victimized the farmer, 
and the only way that I see is to take one of two courses, either 
to destroy the protection to the manufacturer and to destroy the 
protection to labor or else give the farmer the same sort of pro- 
tection that the manufacturer and labor now have. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. With pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To turn to the debenture 
plan for the purpose of extending it at least to agriculture we 
have to assume, have we not, that the farmers get no benefit 
from tariff protection, and yet the Senator knows and everybody 
in this body knows that every time a tariff bill has been urged 
here by the Republican majority the claim has been made that 
the farmers do get benefits from tariffs levied upon agricultural 
products, and upon that claim tariffs have been levied upon 
agricultural products. Now, if those tariff duties levied upon 
agricultural products are effective in increasing the price of 
farm products in the same way that manufactured products 
have their prices increased by tariff protection, then the farmers 
have no just claim for asking a debenture plan. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It seems to me the majority 
ought to take the position of stating whether or not tariff pro- 
tective duties upon farm products are a benefit to the farmer. 
If they deem that they are, then they ought to give the farmer 
rates corresponding to those given the manufacturer. But if 
they claim that the tariff rates are not beneficial to the farmer, 
then there is some possible ground of justice to argue that the 
debenture plan ought to be invoked as a substitute for the pro- 
tection which is enjoyed by the manufacturers, 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is very well stated. All we 
need to do is to take the prices paid upon the farm to see what 
the prevailing system has done to the farmer. The Republicans 
brag about the free admission of agricultural implements and 
harness, but they fail to tell the farmer about various kinds of 
machinery needed in making his products in this country and 
the labor conditions which necessitate higher prices. 

But out of the economic system prevailing to-day see what 
happened to the farmer in 15 years. Where he used to buy a 
hand eorn sheller for $8 he now pays $17.50, more than double 
in price. A sulky plow which he used to buy for $40 now costs 
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him $75; a grain binder used to be $150 and now costs him $225; 
a wagon box used to cost him $16 and now costs him $36. I 
ask permission to insert in the Recorp without reading the 
table from which I have just quoted a few of the figures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Implements 





Hand corn sheller 

Walking cultivator... 

Riding cultivator _ . 

1-row lister......... 

Sulky plow 

8-section harrow 

Corn planter 

Mowing machine 

Self-dump hayrake 

Wagon box 

Farm wagon 

Grain drill 

2-row stalk cutter 

CHIE Hack ccacnceccnacchescudesvctauchucaiasetenhaspeswes 
DR Bi vis adiuikbdeesacnecncneecece sctncailelaaletainetabaae 
bc. eS Se 
ey TE Mi ckissinacnnkncndadriontnndncnnndgetsdddensanseseth 


$17. 50 
38. 00 
62. 00 
89. 50 
75. 00 
41.00 
83. 50 
95. 00 
55. 00 
36. 00 

150. 00 

165. 00 

110. 00 

225. 00 
95. 00 
28. 00 
75. 00 


85. 00 
45. 00 
150. 00 
38. 00 
14. 00 
46.00 


Mr. COPELAND. In the matter of taxes, I was in my native 
county the other day talking with a man I have known all my 
life. He moved into the village about 19 years ago. He said 


at that time the taxes on his 160 acres were $63, while now he | 
His taxes are four times what they were 20 years | 


pays $2438. 
ago and he can not raise as much stuff on his farm to-day as 
he did 20 years ago, due to depletion of the lands. The prices 
that he gets for the stuff raised on the farm are no more than 
they were 20 years ago, and yet in taxes alone he pays four 
times now what he paid then. 

How can we expect the farmer to meet conditions as they are 
at present? I regard his plight as a terrible one. He has 
everything to contend with. This morning I saw this headline 
in an Associated Press dispatch from St. Louis: 


Severe blizzard hits the Middle West. Missouri and Illinois swept 
by icy gales. Bring 3 to 6 inches of snow. 
Ruinous frost forecast. 
rain, hail, tornado, 


Region’s worst spring storm in 50 years follows 


When the farmer plants his grain he has lost control over 
it. It will grow or it will not grow just as climatic and other 


conditions decree. He is at the mercy of elements far beyond 
his control. His plight is much worse than that of the manu- 
facturer who can regulate the output of his factory in accord- 
ance with the demand for his goods. 

O my friends, I do not see why any one of us should shudder 
at the thought of violating economic law, if need be, in doing 
something to put the farmer on a plane of economic equality 
with all the other producers of the country. Why should we 
not do so? 

Mr. President, when I think about the farm, I think about the 
women on the farm. I was born on a farm; I was brought up 
in the atmosphere of the farm. I know the loneliness and the 
shut-in lives of the women of the farm. Choate at one time, in 
speaking about the Pilgrim fathers, said, “They speak of the 
hardships and the sufferings, of the frost of winter, and of the 
privations endured by the Pilgrim fathers, but,” he said, “ the 
Pilgrim mothers had all of these to bear, and besides that they 
had to put up with the Pilgrim fathers.” [Laughter.] 

If we have any kindness left in our hearts we are going to 
seek to remedy the conditions upon the farm so that the farm 
women of America may have some of the simple luxuries of life. 
As I said, when I consider the conditions which prevail upon 
the farm I am eager to see legislation enacted that will give 
to the women on the farm some of the privileges of life in 
addition to the radio and Ford cars which they now enjoy. 


If we fail to add to this bill the modified debenture plan | 


proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] or the 
equalization fee which we have adopted several times in the 
Senate, we shall have passed a bill which will fail in its opera- 
tions, according to all the testimony from farm authorities. 
In proof of that I read you.a letter I received to-day from the 
board of directors of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, one of the most successful cooperatives in America. 
I have been interested in it from its inception, I helped as an 
official when in the New York Health Department with certain 
matters which had to do with the progress of the organization 
of this cooperative. I know the farmers who are operating it. 
They are sensible, hard-headed men, and they are on record 
as opposing the bill as it passed the House of Representatives. 
Their major objections to that bill are these: 
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First. That it shifts to cooperative associations all of the 
odium that will result from the failure of stabilization corpora- 
tions to do anything that will appreciably relieve agriculture. 

Second. They believe it is unjust for the Government to shift 
this burden onto the shoulders of the cooperatives, and they 
believe such stabilization cooperation as formulated under the 
provisions of the bill would be doomed in advance, either to 
insolvency or to a high degree of impotence. If it became in- 
solvent that fact would be broadcast together with generous 
statements that the farmers can not manage big business even 
with the assistance of the Government. 

Third. If the stabilization cooperation operated so as to avoid 
losses, then such operation would not result in any material 
raise in the price level of farm commodities. 

Fourth. They believe that the most that could be done by 
such stabilization corporation under this bill is to cause fluctua- 
tions in prices to be a little less violent but would give no 
material relief. 

In addition, the bill makes no provision for actual assistance 
to cooperatives already formed to strengthen them to the point 
where such a bill as this one might become workable. 

For those reasons this organization and, so far as I know 
every other one in my State is in opposition to the House bill; 
and, so far as I am concerned, with such ability as I have, little 
as it is, with such study as I have given the measure, I am 
convinced that without the modified debenture plan or the 
equalization fee we might as well adjourn and go home. I beg 
of Senators that before they vote they give thought to the needs 
of the buyers of the products of the cities, and to the prosperity 
of the country at large, by enacting a measure which will give 


| such a degree of relief as to place the farmer on a plane of 


economic equality with the manufacturer and with the laborer. 
Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 


| Carolina yield to the Senator from Oregon? 


Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator from South Carolina de- 
sire to address the Senate now on the pending bill? 

Mr. SMITH. I am going to occupy about 10 or 15 minutes, 
and I will state to the Senator in justification of my intention 
that, for reasons beyond my control, it may be possible that I 
can not be present to-morrow in case this bill shall be then con- 
sidered, and I do want to have something to say about this 
measure which affects the primary producers of this country in 
So vital a way. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have listened very attentively 
to this debate, but it seems to me that we have started out 
without fully understanding the premises upon which we ought 
to discuss this measure and the conditions upon which we 
ought to base relief. I wish to state in the beginning of what 
I have to say that if there is an element of our economic life 
that should receive the attention of our Government and the 
benefit of any law which we can pass it ought to be the agri- 
cultural element, the farmers. The very nature of their busi- 
ness makes it incumbent upon us to take the most particular 
eare of that element; and yet, strange to say, we have reversed 
the very order of things, 

From the time when Alexander Hamilton introduced the idea 
of protecting our infant industries, the manufacturers, the Gov- 
ernment has devoted its legislative power to building up, pro- 
tecting, and sustaining that element which today is the most 
powerful element in the world. 

If there is an element amongst our people that needs no Gov- 
ernment aid whatever, an element which can defy the world by 
virtue of the ingenuity of our inventors and the application of 
labor-saving devices, it is the manufacturers of America. I say 
this as introductory to what I want to state, drawing a com- 
parison between the only two forms of production in this coun- 
try, namely, natural production and artificial production, or, in 
other words, production on the farm and production in the 
factory. 

President Wilson said in a conversation I had with him when 
the question came up as to fixing the price of wheat, and pos- 
sibly the price of cotton, “It is true the farmers only have a 
turnover once in 12 months.” He had mistaken his facts. The 
farmer does not have a turnover in 12 months; it takes 24 
months for the completion of the processes of production and 
distribution of farm commodities. It takes 12 months to pro- 
duce our staple crops of grain and commodities which enter 
into the manufacture of textiles, and it takes the subsequent 
12 months to consume them. What manufacturer in America 
could hope to succeed if for 12 long months his factory was 
merely producing the finished article and then within 30 days 
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the doors of the factory burst epen with a 12 months’ supply 
which had to be disposed of, and in the production of which he 
had ineurred 12 months of liabilities? 

There has been pointed out in this debate in rather a sketchy 
way the comparison between the natural producer and the 
artificial producer, 

The manufacturer runs no risks such as those incurred by 
the farmer; he has control of his seasons; he has control of his 
output; he has control of the quantity and quality of the thing 
that he produces; and every factory in America at the end of 
each 12 hours has the assets to meet the liabilities incurred in 
the previous 24 hours. On the other hand, the agricultural pro- 
ducer buys at a fixed price everything necessary to produce his 
crop. His fertilizer is bought at a fixed price. The price of 
the seed that he buys, if he does not produce them himself, is 
fixed. The price of his agricultural implements is fixed. Every 
cost and every expenditure incident to the production is fixed, 
not by the law of supply and demand, but fixed by the producer 
or manufacturer of those things that the farmer has to buy. 

Once he has incurred ail these elements necessary to the pro- 
duction of his crop, he incurs expense during its cultivation, 
during its harvesting, and then within 30 days to 60 days he has 
on his hands a 12 months’ supply, and has incurred a 12 months’ 
obligation which practically compels him to sell his product 
below cost, as the experience of myself and other farmers shows. 

Let me say here that I suspect that I anr perhaps the only 
Simon-pure farmer in this body. I suspect that I am the only 
member of the Senate whose only business or whose only occu- 
pation—it is not a business—is farming. 

When the farmer has on his hands a 12 months’ supply of 
wheat or cotton, the debts incurred in its production are then 
due; and the experience of the last 45 or 50 years is that the 
price that he is to receive is hardly equal to the expenses 
incurred in its production, because the farmers of America have 
gotten so poor that they can not economize. One of the pen- 
alties of poverty is that you can not economize. You must buy 
on credit. You are a bad risk; and the consequence is, you pay 
the highest rate of interest, and get the most indifferent goods 
at the highest price. 

In addition to that the farmer has no control over his sea- 
sons; he has no control over the quantity or quality of the 


product that he produces; and by virtue of his unorganized, 
unfinanced condition. he has less to say about the price of what 
he has to sell than he does about the quantity and quality of 


what he produces. There is not a producer of wheat in America 
who has ever sold a bushel of wheat. There is not a cotton 
farmer in the South who has ever, in the real sense of the 
word, sold a pound of cotton. The wheat man delivers his wheat 
at the price fixed without regard to his cost. The cotton farmer 
sells his cotton at the price fixed in Liverpool. He has no word 
whatever to say in regard to it. 

This whole farm problem resolves itself into a question of 
whether or not we are going to provide the means by which the 
producers of the farm products of this country can have some- 
thing to say in regard to the price of what they sell. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator, in developing his viewpoint, go 
so far as to assert that the tariff on wheat, for instance—42 
cents a bushel—is no protection whatever to the wheat grower? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I leave that to my good friends 
over here, the advocates of the debenture of 21 cents, which is 
half of the tariff. If the tariff on wheat protects, why do they 
come here and ask the Senate to pass an act that will give them 
just half of what is provided in your tariff law as protection? 
In other words, the price of American wheat to-day, as I under- 
stand, is practically the world’s price for wheat. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is sitting before me; and I ask him, 
What is the difference between the price of American wheat and 
the world’s price for wheat? 

Mr. NORRIS. No difference. 

Mr. SMITH. The question is answered. 

Mr. President, this is not my thought, but I want to read 
from an editorial in the New Republic which bears on the very 
point about which the Senator from New Jersey has asked, and 
which I am going to ask to have put in the Recorp. I think it 
is without doubt as clear—not clever; I do not want to use that 
term—I think it is as clear a presentation of this attempt—— 

Mr. EDGE rose. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not want to yield now, Mr. President. I 
want to put this in, 
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Mr. EDGE. Before the Senator reads the editorial I should 
like, if I may, to make simply a further observation in regard 
to the question I asked. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. If, as the Senator from Nebraska has indicated, 
the world’s price prevails—and I am not disputing that—then 
would it not be just as well for us to put wheat on the free list 
and not have any duty whatever on it? 

Mr. SMITH. I am coming right to that point now. 

This is the issue of May 1, 1929, of the New Republic, and it 
has an editorial entitled “ Hoover’s Debenture Decalogue.” I 
am going to ask to incorporate this editorial in my remarks. I 
desire, however, to call attention to this paragraph, which I shall 
read: 


The debenture plan is essentially an export bounty—a payment to ex- 
porters, paid out of our tariff revenues on imports, which would stimu- 
late the shipping of surplus crops out of the country and would raise the 
domestic prices. Any foreign crops then attempting to take advantage 
of the higher prices in our market would meet the tariff wall surround- 
ing those crops, and protection would thus embrace the farmers who 
produce surpluses for export, as it can not now do. The original plan, 
in an effort to make agricultural tariffs as nearly effective as possible, 
contemplated paying debentures equivalent to the whole duty on the 
product in question, but the plan in the Senate bill modifies this pro- 
posal by specifying debentures of only one-half the amount of the im- 
port duty. These are to be applied only when the situation calls for it. 
The reason for the rejection of so moderate a proposal should enlighten 
the farmers in a way that Mr. Hoover appears not to have suspected, 


Now, listen: 


There are two inevitable conclusions: 

First, if a protective tariff were effective in raising the domestic 
prices of crops above the world price by even half as much as the 
import duty levied upon them, the debenture plan, if enacted, would 
never need to be applied. 


If your duty of 42 cents a bushel on wheat raised the price of 
American wheat 21 cents a bushel above the world’s price, you 
could not invoke the debenture under this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Steck in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the statement just read from the 
editorial is incontrovertible. Ef those who believe that the 
farmer is getting the benefit even of one-half of the tariff on 
wheat will just let this debenture provision go into the law, it 
will not make a particle of difference—not a particle. 

Mr. SMITH. Not a bit. 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, the debenture plan will have 
no effect whatever if the protective tariff will do the work. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly. 

Mr. President, I do want those who are present and listening 
to appreciate fully the unanswerable logic of this article. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] asked me whether I 
thought the 42 cents a bushel tariff helped wheat. Not being in 
the wheat region, I asked the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], who is in the Grain Belt, what is his opinion. He said 
the domestic price of wheat is the world price for wheat, and 
therefore the tariff of 42 cents a bushel does not avail. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina further yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. Then I said, “ Why not put wheat on the free 
list, if it makes no difference at all?” 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely. Then the Senator from New Jersey 
comes back and says, “ Why not put wheat on the free list?” 
That is exactly what is intended to be done with it now—so to 
frame the law that it will be just as it is now, practically on 
the free list. I will show you what the conclusion is. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In answer to the question of the Senator 
from New Jersey, I want to say that the tariff on wheat is 
practically annulled by existing laws that we have on our 
statute books, 

The only wheat that comes into competition with wheat 
produced in the United States is Canadian wheat. It is the 
hard spring variety that has a high protein content, and is 
very valuable in the making of high-grade flour. We have a 
provision in our law at present in regard to what is known as 
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milling in bond. Canadian wheat can be shipped under bond 
to the mills in the United States and ground into flour, and the 
flour shipped out. The trouble is, when the wheat gets into 
the mill it loses its identity and no one can tell whether it is 
flour from the Canadian wheat that is shipped out or flour 
from what wheat it is. The general practice, as I understand, 
is that they are allowed to mix a certain amount of winter 
wheat—so-called soft winter wheat, that produces a lower grade 
of flour than the Canadian wheat—with this Canadian wheat. 
The flour that is wanted for export, however, is a comparatively 
low grade of flour; and the Canadian wheat is mixed with a 
little of the winter wheat here and sold at home in direct 
competition with the hard spring wheat of the Northern States; 
and a lower grade of flour, made largely from winter wheat, is 
shipped out in export to take the place of the flour that should 
be shipped out, made from the Canadian wheat. 

Mr. EDGE. May I ask the Senator just one question, in view 
of the fact that his explanation was more or less -directed to 
my interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Jersey? ° 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I recognize and admit the Senator’s clearer 
knowledge of all relationships in the raising and milling of 
grain; but even with that explanation, would the Senator 
from North Dakota favor the elimination of the 42-cent duty 
on wheat? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Unless this milling-in-bond law is repealed 
the tariff might as well be taken off, in my estimation. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this is to me the most surpris- 
ing colloquy. Here are two Senators from the wheat-growing 
region stating that the duty on wheat of 42 cents a bushel for 
one reason or another has been of no benefit to the wheat 
grower. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will recall that on the 6th day 
of March, 1924, the President increased the tariff on wheat from 
80 cents a bushel to 42 cents a bushel. On that day wheat in 
Chicago was selling at $1.15 a bushel. Three weeks later than 
that, on the 27th day of March, in spite of the 12-cent increase 
in the tariff, wheat was selling in Chicago at $1 a bushel. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. Mr. President, we have been here discuss- 


ing the question of farm relief. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator gets into 
that, I want to make an inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 


Does the Senator from South 


Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I believe it is understood that, in addition 
to the present tariff duties imposed upon agricultural products, 
it is in contemplation greatly to increase those duties in many 
instances, and in other instances to impose duties where there 
are none at present. 

When we were discussing the agricultural emergency tariff 
bill imposing duties not only on wheat but on a great many 
other things, Senators in this Chamber declared that that would 
afford great relief to the farmers of this country. Other Sena- 
tors declared that it was a mere gold brick, that it was a mere 
paper tariff, that it would do the farmer no good. 

That controversy goes on to this date. The real wheat farm- 
ers, like the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], who 
has just spoken, have said that the tariff on wheat is practically 
ineffective in affording any relief to the farmers. On the other 
hand, there are those who contend vigorously that it greatly 
helps the farmers, and the same controversy is going on with 
reference to every item where we impose a tariff duty on farm 
products, or practically every one, except as to some only a small 
quantity of which is produced in this country. 

With reference to the provision of this bill allowing a deben- 
ture of one-half of the tariff duty on wheat, or other agricultural 
products, the Senator says that if, under the terms of the bill, it 
shall be ascertained by investigation on the part of the board 
that this bill would set up, that the American producer of wheat 
is getting the benefit of one-half of the tariff rate, then he will 
not be entitled to the debenture. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that. 
other products likewise, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore, Mr. President, if we pass this 
bill, it will be a test in every case where a debenture is sought 
whether the tariff upon that farm product is effective, will it 
not? 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 


That is true of 
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Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, when the wheat farmer 
comes to the board to ask for a debenture, the board must insti- 
tute at once an investigation, as thorough as it thinks is nec- 
essary to enable it to reach a conclusion as to whether the 
wheat farmer is now getting the benefit of that rate. That 
has to be carried on as to every item upon which a debenture 
is demanded. Therefore, Mr. President, this deception of the 
farmer, by pretending to him that a tariff rate has been given 
that is a great benefit and bounty to him, will be exposed in 
every instance, and this effort to lull the farmer to repose by 
giving him a paper tariff will necessarily be brought to an 
end, and therefore igs not this bill very beneficial, in that it 
will explode these pretenses, which in some instances have 
captured the imagination of the farmer, and from which he 
has realized no real advantage? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as I brought up this particular 
phase of this editorial, I want to say that this is the situation 
in a nutshell. It is proposed that a tariff act be passed putting 
certain tariffs on all agricultural products. The debenture plan 
is put so as to make it possible to ascertain not whether the 
full benefit of the tariff accrues to the individual making the 
product but whether it has benefited him to the extent of 
one-half of the tariff rate. If, upon investigation by the farm 
board, it is found that any tariff placed upon a farm product 
has not reached, in its benefit, to the producer, to the extent of 
one-half the tariff thus imposed, the debenture is invoked. If 
it is up to one-half, it can not be invoked. Therefore, every 
man who votes against the debenture plan admits that the 
probabilities are that the producers of the farm products 
affected, whom they propose to benefit by the tariff, are not 
going to get the benefit, and they do not propose to set up 
any machinery by which they shall get a benefit. 

I defy any man on the other side to say why he should 
oppose the debenture, when the provision in the bill is to the 
effect that it can not be imposed unless and until the board 
finds that the benefits accruing under the protective tariff 
are less than one-half, or are not one-half. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I understand the Sena- 
tor’s position, he is supporting the debenture plan upon the 
theory that tariff protective duties levied are not beneficial to 
the farmers. If tariff protective duties that have been levied 
by the majority party upon agricultural products are effective, 
and do operate to help the farmer, and do increase prices for 
the farmer, then the debenture plan is an additional aid, plus 
tariff protection, and will justify manufacturers and others 
coming here and asking for additional aid. The theory upon 
which the debenture is being supported by the Senator, as I 
understand it, is that tariff protective duties on agricultural 
products are not effective, are not beneficial, and the debenture 
plan is a substitute, equalizing the benefits for the farmer 
which the manufacturer gets from tariff protection. 

Mr. SMITH. Just to put it in a word, Mr. President, it is 
an insurance feature put in the bill so that the farmers can, 
through the operation of the board, if they see fit, get at least 
half of what has been provided as a protection for agriculture. 

To illustrate: There is a tariff duty of 42 cents a bushel 
on wheat. Wheat is bringing the world price. With this meas- 
ure in effect, and the board operating, all they would have 
to do would be to declare a debenture of 21 cents a bushel and 
immediately all export wheat would bring the world price plus 
the 21 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even assuming that the farmer, under the 
debenture plan, would obtain an amount equal to one-half of 
the tariff that is levied upon a particular product if it were 
imported, even that benefit will not approximate the reimburse- 
ment to the farmer of the outlay which he suffers on account 
of the protection given to industry in general for the things 
which he has to buy and use on the farm. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, no man here, none of us, can 
caleulate what has been the amount of money the consumers 
of the manufactured articles have had to pay on account of 
duties imposed. None of us can even approximate the loss to 
the Treasury by virtue of the prohibition of importations. 
But that is an established policy, and we are not likely now, 
nor in the near future, to get rid of it. 

To show the legislative program of the Republican Party, 
Congress was called in session for a dual purpose—that is, to 
afford farm relief and to revise the tariff. What did they do in 
reference to the tariff? At the other end of the Capitol, being 
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committed to the protection of organized industry, knowing 
that they could get exactly expressed what that. industry 
wanted, they closed the doors, shut out the opposition party, and 
said, “We will write this bill to suit our pledges, write this 
bill to suit those for whom we are writing it. We will fix it.” 
They shut the doors, and are perfecting a tariff bill for industry. 

When it came to agricultural relief they referred the matter 
to the Committees on Agriculture of the House and the Senate, 
and went through the same old process of calling in indiscrimi- 
nate and nondescript witnesses from everywhere, and some 
“experts” appeared before us. I do not mean, now, by. using 
the illustration, to discredit or reflect on my genial colleague 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNeEr], but the 
Washington Post this morning had in its “ Postscripts” a para- 
graph that came pretty near making me do violence to myself 
at my breakfast table. I had the paper by me, and I saw that 
the writer of those “ Postscripts” said in substance that we 
were considering an amendment to the farm relief bill, and 
that there had been quite a lengthy speech from the vast ex- 
perience that our friend had from his window-sill ranch in 
New York. 

Mr. President, it is that kind of thing that irks us here. It 
has been stated that the debenture plan has been put in here 
only for the purpose of operating when the law we have passed 
fails for any reason to operate, and I shall state some of the 
reasons why it can not operate as to agriculture as it does with 
industry. When it fails to give the farmer the benefit it has 
been said he will receive through the tariff on his products, then 
"he ean invoke the debenture plan, and see that he gets at least 
one-half of.the tariff rate which he has been told you desire 
him to get. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Currine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] 
introduced what appeals to me as a very important thought that 
justifies some consideration in this debate. That was the prob- 
able request on the part of industries if they, in endeavoring 
to market their surplus products abroad and in meeting world 
market prices or other conditions, sell at a loss. Following this 
proposed policy they should ask for a debenture upon their 
exports. I assume that the Senator agrees that all surplus 
products, be they agricultural or be they industrial, are un- 
protected by the tariff. 

Mr. SMITH. No, Mr. President, I can not allow the Senator 
to assume what I have sat here and listened to, and which, 
according to my mind, is absolutely not the case and has nothing 
whatever to do with the problem that now confronts us. The 
surplus is what we are setting as our export part of the crop. 
The difference between the manufacturer and the farmer is that 
the manufacturer controls his market. He is organized. He 
has reserve capital. The Senator knows and I know that what 
he sells in America he sells at the American price, while what he 
ships abroad he ships at the world price. 

Mr. EDGE. And sells for what he can get. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and Sells for what he can get, while in the 
domestic market he sells to the full measure of whatever he can 
get plus the tariff, whereas the farmer, having no say so in his 
price whatever, never having had the power even to name one- 
half of 1 mill, has to sell at what the purchaser sees fit to fix 
as his price and that purchaser has seen fit to fix the world 
price; so that both his domestic sale and his foreign sale have 
been at the world price. If the Senator from New Jersey will 
join with me and others and we can get a majority, we will see 
to it that the price of the farm products is the cost of produc- 
tion measured by the cost at home and abread plus the same 
amount of tariff that is imposed on the industrial production, 
and the farm problem will then be solved and we need have no 
further legislation. 

The trouble with agriculture is that it is unorganized and 
has no bargaining power. The farmer is not able to sell a 
bushel of wheat or a pound of cotton or a head of livestock 
because he is stripped of resources and has no organization. 
He can not control his output. When his crop is perfected with 
a 12 months’ supply that he is forced by debt to dispose of 
within 30 to 90 days, he has to take the price offered him, and, 
God save the mark, the price of American wheat and American 
cotton is fixed in the world market at Liverpool, while the price 
of American manufactured products is fixed by the manufac- 
turers themselves, and when they sell their surplus they sell at 
whatever they may get. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 
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Mr. EDGE. With much the Senator has stated, which has 
been iterated and reiterated many, many times, I am not in 
disagreement. I recognize absolutely that the farmer is not 
well organized, which the Senator emphasized very forcefully. 
I recognize that conditions make it very difficult for him to do 
so. One of the features of the pending bill which appeals to me 
quite strongly is the effort to help him through the stabilization 
process. A nation-wide farm board will, to a great extent at 
least, assist him to meet the condition already met by industry 
through their well-developed sales organizations, their well- 
developed plans of world-wide publicity and advertising, and 
their popularized mechanical products. So far as it is humanly 
possible through legislation the set-up of this type of board 
should, in my judgment, help the farmer to dispose of his sur- 
plus. I have understood the farmer problem all the way 
through to be a problem to dispose of an exportable surplus; to 
provide machinery and assistance and cooperation now enjoyed 
by the automobile manufacturer and many other industrial 
producers. They all have surpluses, all needing a foreign 
market, and all unprotected by tariff, so far as surpluses are 
concerned. , 

I make this observation as one who has not lacked interest 
in agricultural credit problems, although I represent an eastern 
industrial State. The Senator from South Carolina will well 
remember, as will the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sim- 
MONS], that 10 years ago, when I first had the privilege of being 
a Member of this body, the one bill in which I was most inter- . 
ested, and which finally became a law, and I had the honor of 
sponsoring was backed by the Senator from South Carolina 
and backed by the Senator from North Carolina and a large 
majority of the Senate at that time, was for the specific pur- 
pose of furnishing a method of credit so that the cotton farmers 
of the South and the wheat farmers of the Northwest and all 
other particularly agricultural producers in that direction could 
take advantage of the foreign market and extend the credit 
necessary in those days following the war. Under the terms of 
that act, as I recall it, hundreds of thousands of bales of cotton 
were exported abroad, and in due time those who raised and 
sold the cotton were remunerated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. Let me answer the Senator from New Jersey 
first, and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

I want to say to the Senator from New Jersey that I have no 
great objection—the fact of the business is I believe that the 
ultimate solution of the farm problem, and it is a problem, is 
going to_be through cooperative organization. But up to the 
present time no feasible plan for universal cooperation has been 
even intimated. We tried cooperation in the Tristate Tobacco 
Association. The trouble there was that on account of the 
financial condition of the tobacco producers they could not join. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] knows that 
is a fact. Until and unless we get at least a majority of the 
commodity within the grip of the cooperative crowd it will 
never benefit the members one iota. .The fact is, it will have a 
contrary effect. It may raise the price, as it did raise the price 
of tobacco; but that was simply because those who were fight- 
ing the organization and who were fearing its competition put 
the price up among the independents in order to induce men not 
to join, while those who were loyal to the principle showed 
their loyalty by suffering a loss. They could only give a partial 
payment, because those who had charge of the amount of to- 
bacco put in the cooperatives did not have enough to force the 
independent and the outsider to buy from them, and they did 
not buy from them, until at last they destroyed the cooperative 
marketing system. 

I will say to the Senator from New Jersey that ultimately we 
will have to have a cooperative marketing system for each prod- 
uct that will control the marketing of the entire product. As 
to the bill as now written, I doubt if the sons of men who are 
to-day young and active on this floor will ever see one penny of 
benefit come therefrom. 

Now, I ask the Senator from New Jersey this question, or 
rather I make this statement to him, because I do not want to 
invite any interjection in what I am having to say right now: 
While you are setting up a tentative plan of organization, what 
earthly objection can you have to insuring this disorganized 
man who is deprived of participating in American prosperity 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. I will yield to the Senator in just a moment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was going to show the Senator the 
way out. 

Mr. SMITH. 
sill ranch is. 

-Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Five and one-fourth acres. 


I do not know how large the Senator's window- 
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Mr. SMITH. Oh, my, he is 500 per cent larger than that of 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner]. [Laugh- 
ter.] But the point I make is this: While you are setting up 
this plan—and I want this definitely understood as being the 
position I take—and trying it out, while we are all agreed that 
the farmers of the country are bankrupt and their condition 
growing daily worse, why not incorporate in it as a temporary 
measure and a temporary support the debenture plan, because 
we know that the very moment the processes set up in this bill 
shall do what it is claimed they are going to do, then through 
his organization he can so control the business as to benefit his 
business as industry is doing; but in the meantime, while he is 
struggling to complete that organization, why do you deny him 
the positive but temporary relief that is involved in the de- 
benture plan? 

You have to admit one of two things, either that you do not 
believe the farmer can be protected by the tariff or that you are 
going to vote for a debenture plan, for this reason: There is 
42 cents a bushel tariff on wheat to the wheat growers, but they 
say it does not benefit them one penny. The price of American 
wheat to-day is the world price. If the farmers were getting 
one-half of the 42 cents, the debenture end of the plan could not 
be applied. Yet you sit here and solemnly vote to deny him the 
means by which he could get that one-half. 

I am not an advocate nor a disciple of protective tariff. 
I think that it has already produced in America an industrial 
feudalism the extent of which Almighty God in His wisdom 
only knows that will ever be broken. There is not a man on 
the floor of the Senate but who will admit that America is in 
the grip of an industrial feudalism in comparison with which 
the intolerable feudalism of feudal days sinks into insignificance. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If that be so, why is it that all the 
poor, struggling men and women of all nations of the earth are 
striving and praying and hoping to come to America? 

Mr. SMITH. Merely because they are fooled, just as the 
average voter is fooled about the Republican Party; they do not 
know what in the dickens they want; that is why. [Laughter.] 
Furthermore, as to most of them who come to America, we never 
hear of them going to the farm. A trainload of them were 
carried down into my State, but when they saw the conditions 
on the farm they hotfooted back to that great agricultural 
place known as New York City. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If they will come out to California 
they will all be happy. 

Mr. SMITH. And if they go to heaven they will all be happy. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They will be near heaven when they 
come to California. 

Mr. SMITH. I would not be sure as to that. If I could 
get so much conjecture out of as little fact as is done in Cali- 
fornia I also could advertise my State. Some time when I 
travel in the West through some of those wonderfully arid 
States I think about what a great American wit said. He once 
said, “ My son, I want you to come to the Capitol, and particu- 
larly to the Senate, for I want you to see what a great amount 
of conjecture they can get out of so little fact.” [Laughter.] 
That is true about some of the advertisements of the States of 
the West. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator from 
South Carolina will not embarrass the Senator from California 
by asking him if Hollywood is near heaven. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to answer that suggestion, if I may judge from the 
number of men from Massachusetts who are seeking to go to 
Hollywood it would rather impress me that they thought it 
was heaven itself. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss some 
of the things that pertain to Hollywood. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would not be parliamentary to do it, 
would it? 

Mr. SMITH. No, exactly; and I want to be honest with 
myself, and so I will not discuss that question. 

Mr. President, we discuss here in an academic way, and, per- 
haps, as one easily disposed of, a question which affects 30,000,- 
000 Americans who are being denied the ordinary comforts of 
civilization. The present condition can not continue forever. 
The modern schoolhouse dotting every hillside and found in 
every village affords the advantages of real education, not the 


Mr. President, will the 
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mere three R's but real education, which is the power to think 
logically, to think truthfully, and to think to such an effect that 
the thinker can take the letters and figures of nature’s law— 
not of Greek nor Latin, not of modern nor ancient languages— 
and translate them into an automobile; can bring forth the 
radio, which spans the world with its invisible power of re- 
producing the human voice; can conquer the air and set one law 
against another, so that a heavier-than-air machine can carry 
passengers and freight across continents. Those who may not 
have been touched by the divine fire of genius certainly can 
learn after the manifestations of the wonderful genius of those 
who have produced such marvelous results. In our laboratories 
and factories they are learning that inexorable logic that time 
has taught, and you, Mr. President, and I have got to reckon 
with that generation. We can not sit in a legislative assembly 
and write a measure which is “as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal” and expect them to honor us as American statesmen 
and American patriots when we deny to them under law the 
right to enjoy that which they have produced and through the 
form of an ungodly tax under the guise of a high’ protective 
tariff take from them that which rightfully belongs to them and 
give it to those who do not need it. The day of reckoning is 
bound to come. It is long delayed; but you know, Mr. President, 
and I know, that of all classes of men in America to-day the 
American manufacturer is the least in need of protection. 

Mr. President, I meant to take the floor this afternoon as a 
real Democrat from the historic State of South Carolina, the 
little storm center of the Nation. That is my birthplace; I am 
proud of it; I am proud of the traditions of my State and proud 
of her great men who have helped to write history in this 
country. I have tried, in an humble way at least, to keep the 
traditions of my State and of my Nation as far as God gave 
me the brain and the capacity to do so. I am not an apostle 
of special privilege; I believe it runs counter to every instinct, 
every tenet, and every dogma of the American principle of gov- 
ernment; but the farmers of this country are groaning under a 
load which they can not bear. I rose this afternoon to show 
the absolute absurdity of Republicans voting against the de- 
benture plan, which is only a temporary measure and which 
can only be invoked when one-half or less of the tariff which 
was promised to the farmers is not being received. When the 
benefit received by the farmer goes above that point, though 
automatically it could be applied, it would be illegal if it were 
applied. 

I said a moment ago that the farmers of this country never 
sold a bushel of wheat or a pound of cotton, and they have not 
done so. The farmer has gone to market and delivered his 
products at the foreign price, which was made without any 
regard whatever to his cost of production and without any 
regard whatever to any of the elements entering into production. 
Not only has the farmer sunken in his estate in the marketing 
world, but what else is true? There is actually deducted from 
what is given the farmer every cost incident to taking his 
products from the place where he ships them to the place where 
they are consumed. 

I am familiar with conditions as they affect cotton, which is 
one of the major products. Not only is the price of cotton fixed 
in Liverpool but 6 per cent—30 pounds out of every 500-pound 
bale—is deducted for bagging and ties, which the farmer has to 
buy in order to put the cotton in a shape to reach Liverpool. He 
is not actually allowed to charge in the cost of his product the 
container in which it is shipped. 

Not only that but the freight is deducted, and not only that 
but the cost of the services of every man in America who repre- 
sents a foreign buyer is also deducted, so much so that they 
actually have a legend, and the contract is known as the c. i. f. 
and 6 contract, meaning commission, insurance, freight, and 6 
per cent for tare are deducted, so that the foreign buyer gets 
the American cotton laid down at his door without one penny’s 
cost to him, while the poor devil who made it has it all to bear. 
They deduct his bagging and ties, the freight, the insurance, and 
also the salaries and expenses of the men who come to America 
to buy it. Every American buyer follows that European stand- 
ard. Then Senators come here on the floor of the Senate and 
debate as though agriculture were on an equal footing with 
industry ; as if agriculture bore the same relation to government 
that industry bears to it; as if agriculture somehow or other 
has the power of organizing itself when it represents every phase 
of human intelligence. Nature has provided that for any man 
who can run a furrow in the ground and put in the seed she 
will start up a factory, and if he has intelligence enough to cut 
out the weeds and obstructions she will produce something for 
him. That is not true of industrial production. That takes a 
higher order of technical training and a vast amount of capital, 
and consequently those who are engaged in it are amply able to 
take care of themselves. 
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Mr. President, even now the unemployment situation in 
America is becoming a menace to organized society. I heard 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] say here that one of the 
prime causes of unemployment was the introduction of Jabor- 
saving devices. Mr. Babson tells us that in the process of 
puddling in metal manufactures one machine takes the’ place 
of hundreds of erstwhile laborers; that in the textile industry 
one girl hardly of legal age to be employed in a factory takes 
the place of 50 women of 40 years ago. It is needless for me 
to call your attention to the calculating machine or to call 
your attention to the development of the telephone. The Senator 
from Utah was the author of the statement that the installa- 
tion of little automatic disk machines in place of the telephone 
exchange would put out of employment in New York City alone 
45,000 girls. American genius and American eapital and Ameri- 
ean enterprise have installed labor-saving devices to the point 
where a maximum of production is reached at a minimum of 
cost. ‘That is the order of the day. The small business man 
can not compete, and is consequently wiped out. So vast are 
the holdings of the great trusts and combines that they have 
entered into the field of the great department stores and chain 
stores and are driving out the ordinary local merchant. Indus- 
trially we are overdeveloped in comparison with that other 
half who are working to-day under conditions worse than when 
there was no manufacturing industry. We here are speaking 
about the farm problem as though we were about to deal out 
a gift to those who feed us and those who clothe us and those 
who shoe us, and yet who are the most notoriously poor class 
in all America, saying that they are not asking charity— 
and they are not. They are asking for a square deal under 
the law. 

My overseer in South Carolina wrote me just this morning 
that he had bought a lot of new cultivators at a little over 
double the price that I gave for the identical cultivator just 
before the war. An acquaintance of mine lived in the city of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. She bought a sewing machine, and under 
the terms of our tariff law she was allowed to bring it in as 
househoki goods. It was an American-made machine. | She 
carried it across, brought it to New York, and down to South 
Carolina for some fifteen or twenty dollars less than she 
would have had to pay for the identical machine here in 
America. 

You know and I know that we would not bother ourselves one 
minute with a tariff bill if we did not believe that the tariff in 
its terms raised the price and shut out competition in the manu- 
facture of the various articles covered by the bill. Now we come 
and say to you, “The condition of agriculture differs radically 
from the condition of manufacturing. Under the one there is 
small number, great capital, marvelous output, easily organized 
and easily financed, with an asset every day to meet the lia- 
bilities incurred on the previous day, and a turnover of capital 
every 24 hours; while agriculture, which furnishes the raw 
material that supports all this vast army of industry, has a 
turnover only every 24 months—12 months to make it and 12 
months to sell it—with no control over quantity or quality, and 
not a word to say about price; with thirty millions of competi- 
tors, each vying with the other to see how quickly they may get 
to market to escape the sheriff or the dun of him to whom they 
are indebted; and we sit here and talk about a gift to this 
army who feed and clothe and shoe us! It is a shame and a 
disgrace to the American Senate. 

The other day nry cook went down and bought some straw- 
berries, and came back jubilating over the fact that she had 
gotten them for 15 cents a basket. I was just down from the 
great berry fields of Carolina. There I saw women and children 
who are of as good blood as you are, in the burning sun on their 
knees, with bent backs and hopeless hearts, picking berry by 
berry, to ship to you and me, and we sit in Washington and 
thank God that we can get them for 15 cents a basket, when the 
little container costs half as much as the fruit itself and the 
freight, and the grower ships them perhaps to get rid of them. 

I have in my desk the return sales of two barrels of artichokes 
shipped from Dillon, 8. C. The price agreed upon was $5 a 
barrel delivered in New York. The return sales showed that the 
commission merchant kept his promise. He gave $5 a barrel, 
and the freight was $4.90 a barrel. They happened to overlook 
10 cents. 

You and I here passed the railroad bill. 


I.am not going to 
talk now about the exorbitant freight rates, but I am going to} 
talk about one phase of that bill that we enacted that is ex- 


actly in. keeping with the tariff act. 1 refer to the fourth 
section, which. allows the railroads to run from New York to 
San Francisco and earry freight cheaper by half or three times 
what they will put it off for at intermediate points; and what 
do they say is the reason? They say, “ Why we meet water 
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competition at ‘San Francisco and, therefore, in order to carry 
the goods we will carry them at cost, providing you let us 
charge enough freight on the intermediate points to make up 
for that, and more”; and we have granted it to them. 

We say to the protected people, “.We turn over to you Amer- 
ica, to charge what you please; but when at the water front 
you meet world competition you can sell your surplus at what 
you can get for it.” 

The farmer comes along and says, “All right; if we are com- 
mitted to this system do not try to put the tariff just on my 
article. I have no bargaining power. The manufacturer has. 
I have no organization. He has. I have no possible way of 
producing a bale of cotton each day, or a bushel of wheat each 
day, and stop or go on as I see fit. He has. My business is 
radically different from his, and yet it is the sine qua non, it 
is the basis of all America. Will you not lay aside the policy 
that you apply to industry, but, applying the same principle to 
me, adapt the policy to me? I need enough capital to fix the 
price at my cost of production, measured, if you wish, by the 
difference between the cost of labor at home and abroad.” 

My God! I have heard it said, iterated, and reiterated on 
this floor that you wanted to put the highest possible protec- 
tion on manufactured articles in order to measure the differ- 
ence between the pauper labor of Europe and the high standard 
of living in America. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if. the Senator will 
pardon me—on agricultural products as well. 

Mr,.SMITH. Ah, yes; it is just like tying a bundle of hay 
in the top of an oak and telling a horse, “ Help yourself.” He 
does not climb trees. The manufacturer might. 

Now, I say, apply the same principle. Do not mock the 
fart#er by putting a tariff on wheat when you know that. the 
man who bids for his.wheat can ignore the tariff, but fix it so 
that when you put the tariff on his wheat he can say, “I demand 
it,” and enable him to hold his wheat until he gets it. 

What is the use of doing a futile thing? I have tried to draw 
the distinction between the artificial manufacturer and the 
natural one. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH. - Just one minute. I think it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to go farther; but before I begin the next phase I 
will yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Not to indulge in levity, nor to lead to 
any great digression by the Senator—— 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think the Senator would sin against 
the general attitude here if he were to indulge in levity. I think 
this matter is taken as a joke. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not wish to speak unkindly of the 
dead. I do not wish to reflect upon the Democratic Party. It 
would not be chivalrous on my part to do so. 

Mr. SMITH. No; and it is not the only thing you have killed, 
either. . 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Common chivalry requires us to speak 
kindly of the dead, even of the most unrepentant sinner, 

Mr. SMITH. I hope the Senator will speak kindly of the 
farmer, who is now in the process of being murdered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But, with admiration for the Senator’s 
motives and for him personally, his remarks are addressed more 
particularly, as I gathered, to cotton, for example, and to wheat. 
May I ask him whether he believes there should be a tariff put 
upon imported grapefruit, for example, or oranges, or lemons, or 
walnuts, or almonds, or rice, or many of the other agricultural 
products raised in America? 

We have imposed tariffs upon the imported articles named, 
and upon many others. I gather that the Senator launched an 
attack, indulging in more or less invective language, against the 
whole system of a protective tariff. Does the Senator believe it 
is wholesome or helpful to America to put what would be held 
to be an adequate tariff rate on certain of the imported products 
I have mentioned? Is that desirable or not? 

Mr. SMITH. My idea ‘is that you have no right; it is not 
honest, it is not fair for you to apply a principle under a certain 
policy that is totally inapplicable to other things that are just 
as much entitled to protection, In other words, if you are going 
to protect, .it.is your duty to see that an adequate protection of 
the same measure shall be given every one that contributes to 
the natural wealth of the country. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We fully agree as to that, of course. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not see how Republican 
Members and some of the Democratic Members who really pro- 
pose to vote against this debenture can justify themselves, in 
view of the actual state of facts that exists. 

In closing, I simply desire to reiterate that the bill without the 
debenture proposes the beginning of an organization which is 
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ultimately to absorb in its membership and control the different 
agricultural articles of this country, particularly those producing 
al export amount. 

In the meantime, the condition in which the farmers find them- 
selves must continue. There is not a man here so sanguine as 
to dare believe that the process outside of the debenture can be 
available for several years to come. Outside of the $500,000,000 
provided for in the bill, you have not put into the bill one single 
thing that is not available for the farmer now under previous 
laws you have passed. You have not put into the bill one new 
feature. You have appropriated a certain amount of money, 
and then, after having appropriated a certain amount of money, 
you have tied a string to it, because you say that none of it shall 
be available until the farmer has exhausted all possibilities of a 
loan from private sources. You do not say all the possibilities 
of a loa under a given percentage, you do not say to whom or 
where, but, broadly, until the farmer has exhausted every private 
source that he can not have the advantage of this. Then, at the 
discretion of the board, he may get it, or he may not get it. 

What objection could there be, during the time we are trying 
out this plan, and trying to get the machinery working to the 
point where it will be more profitable for a man to be inside 
than outside—that is what has killed every cooperative organi- 
zation up to the present, those outside getting the immediate 
benefit without any of the cost or inconvenience of organizing, 
while those inside bore all the expense—while we are developing 
the plan suggested, what objection can there be to granting an 
insurance to the farmer that, in the meantime, he will be getting 
the benefit of one-half of the tariff? 

Mark you, the minute the tariff becomes effective, no matter 
by what means, to the extent of one-half of the duty imposed 
on any article, automatically, under the law, the debenture can 
not issue, but until it does come up to one-half it must issue. 
What objection upon the face of the earth is there to giving 
the farmer an insurance that he can get at least one-half, when, 
by not giving it to him, you are absolutely saying he not only 
will not get half but he will not get anything, as he is getting 
nothing now under the tariff. 

Mr. President, I have about concluded what I had to say. 
I want no man in this audience or elsewhere to think from what 
I have said that I am in any sense in favor of a high protective 
tariff, but I do say that the farmers to-day need the immediate, 
extraordinary, unprecedented aid this Government should give 
them in order to help them now, so that they can begin to look 
hopefully toward organization. 

Mr. President, I want to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks an editorial from the New Republic, with some 
parallels. I will mark what I want printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will let 
the whole article go in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMITH. I will let it all go in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the most illuminating article I have 
read in a long time. 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to have printed also an editorial, 
which I think a good many of the Senators have received, from 
the Progressive Farmer, edited, I believe, by Mr. Clarence Poe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to say for Mr. Poe that that paper is published at Raleigh, 
N. C.—that is the home office—but I think the Senator should 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the Progressive 
Farmer is also published at Dallas, Tex., at Birmingham, 
Ala., I think 

Mr. SMITH. At Louisville, Ky., and Memphis. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Louisville, Ky., and Memphis, Tenn. 
distinctively a farm paper. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask that these two articles be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New Republic] 
HooveEr’s DEBENTURE DECALOGUE 


Having said that he would suggest no detailed plan for farm relief 
because that was the prerogative of Congress, President Hoover has 
objected to a possible assertion of the congressional prerogative by 
denouncing the debenture plan. His 10 arguments against it lack 
precision and clarity; they are so confused and overlapping that one 
Suspects some one fixed on the mystic number 10 before the arguments 
were drafted. Nevertheless, they are worthy of careful study by the 
farmers and their representatives, 

The debenture plan is essentially an export bounty—a payment to 
exporters, paid out of our tariff revenue on imports, which would 
stimulate the shipping of surplus crops out of the country and would 
raise the domestic prices. Any foreign crops then attempting to take 
advantage of the higher prices in our market would meet the tariff 


It is 
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wall surrounding those crops, and protection would thus embrace the 
farmers who produce surpluses for export, as it can not now do. The 
original plan, in an effort to make agricultural tariffs as nearly effec- 
tive as possible, contemplated paying debentures equivalent to the 
whole duty on the product in question, but the plan in the Senate 
bill modifies this proposal by specifying debentures of only one-half 
the amount of the import duty. These are to be applied only when 








the situation calls for it. 


appears not to have suspected. 


The reason for the rejection of so moderate 
a proposal should enlighten the farmers in a way that 


Mr. Hoover 


There are two inevitable conclusions: 

First. If a protective tariff were effective in raising the domestic 
prices of crops above the world price by even half as much as the 
import duty levied upon them, the debenture plan, if enacted, would 


hever need to be applied. 


Mr. Hoover’s note is therefore an outright 


admission that the tariff can not benefit our agricultural staples. 


Second. Every argument against the debenture 


against all protective tariffs. 


is equally good 


If the farmers accept Hoover’s logic, 


their next move should be to oppose all increases in import duties, and 


press for tariff reduction. 
point. 


HOOVER’S ARGUMENTS 


1. The issue of debentures to ex- 
port merchants and their redemp- 
tion in payment of import duties 
amounts to a direct subsidy from 
the United States Treasury. If 
the plan proposed be generally ap- 
plied, it would cost in excess of 
$200,000,000 a year, as it would 
decrease the Treasury receipts by 
such an amount. 

2. The first result of the plan, 
if put into operation, would be a 
gigantic gift from the Government 
and the public to the dealers and 
manufacturers and speculators in 
these commodities. For instance, 
in the principal export commodities 
the value of the present volume of 
stocks in possession of these trades 
would, if the plan worked, rise by 
from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000, 
according to different calculations, 
without a cent of return to the 
farmer or consumer, 

Every speculator for a rise in 
our public markets would receive 
enormous profits. Conversely, if 
after this eleva .on of prices the 
plan were at any time for any 
reason withdrawn, the trades would 
suffer a like loss and a long line 
of bankruptcies must ensue. But 
in the meantime the trades, out 
of fear of withdrawal or of re- 
duction in the subsidy, would not 
engage in normal purchase and 
distribution. Either exorbitant 
margins would be required or, al- 
ternatively, the farmer would be 
compelled to himself hold the Na- 
tion’s stocks until there was a de- 
mand for actual consumption. 


3. If the increased 
reflect to the farmer, the plan 
would stimulate overproduction 
and thereby increase world supply, 
which would in turn depreciate 
world prices and consequently de- 
crease the price which the farmer 
would recetve and thereby defeat 
the plan. Stimulation of produc- 
tion has been the outstanding ex- 
perience abroad where export sub- 
sidy has been applied. Overpro- 
duction will defeat the plan, and 
then upon its withdrawal agri- 
culture would be plunged into a 
catastrophe of deflation from over- 
expanded production. The farm- 
er’s difficulties to-day are in some 
part due to this process after the 
war. 


price did 


The following parallel will illustrate this 


APPLICATION TO TARIFF 


1. The imposition of protective 
duties which substantially decrease 
imports amounts to a subsidy from 
the United States Treasury. Lower 
duties, with larger imports, would 
yield more revenue. The cost of 
protection to the Treasury may 
be much in excess of $200,000,000 
a@ year. 


2. The first result of any in- 
crease in a protective tariff, if it 
is effective, is a gigantic gift from 
the Government and the public to 
the dealers and manufacturers and 
speculators in the product pro- 
tected. In the principal commodi- 
ties now seeking more protection, 
the value of the present volume of 
stocks in possession of these trades 
would, if protection worked, rise by 
many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, depending on the increase of 
duties levied, without a cent of 
return to the farmer or consumer. 

Not only would every speculator 
for the rise in our public markets 
receive enormous profits, but manu- 
facturers themselves would specu- 
late in their inventories. Con- 
versely, if after this elevation of 
prices the increase in duty were 
at any time for any reason with- 
drawn, the trades would suffer a 
like loss. If the trades feared such 
an outcome they would not engage 
in normal purchase and distribu- 
tion. This is the reason that any 
threat to reduce a tariff, however 
injurious the duty may be, pro- 
duces fears of business disturbance 
and leads to an unholy alliance be- 
tween business and the high-tariff 
party. 

8. If an increased tariff does in- 
crease prices (whether for the 
benefit of farmer or manufac- 
turer) it stimulates overproduc- 
tion which in turn depreciates do- 
mestic prices and thereby defeats 
the purpose of the duty. This ef- 
fect is much more certain and 
prompt than would be the effect 
on world prices of an export 
bounty. It can be avoided only 
by monopolistic control of produc- 
tion. This is possible for some 
mechanical industries, but not for 
farmers, unless the available land 
is so limited that they can not 
produce more than the domestic 
population will consume. The out- 
standing cxperience in every coun- 
try practicing protection is that 
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HOOVER’S ARGUMENTS—continued 


4. The stimulation of production 
of certain commodities would dis- 
turb the whole basis of diversifi- 
eation in American agrieulture, 
particularly in the cotton and 
wheat sections, where great prog- 
ress is now being made toward 
a more stable basis of agriculture. 


5. Although it is proposed that 
the plan should only be installed 
at the discretion of the farm 
board, yet the tendency of all 
boards is to use the whole of 
their authority and more certainly 
in this case in view of the pres- 
sure from those who would not 
understand its possibility of harm, 
and emphatically from the inter- 
ested dealers in the commodity. 


6. It is not proposed to pay the 
debentures of subsidies to the 
farmers, but to the export mer- 
chants, and it seems certain that 
a large part of it would not be 
reflected back to the farmer. It 
offers opportunity for manipula- 
tion in the export market, none 
of which would be of advantage to 
the farmer. 

The conditions of competitive 
marketing at home and abroad 
and the increased risks would ab- 
sorb a considerable part of its 
effect into the distribution and 
manufacturing trades. Moreover, 
the theoretical benefits would be 
further diminished by the fact 
that debentures would sell con- 
stantly at a discount, for the rea- 
son that persons paying duties 
upon imports would not take the 
trouble to accumulate the deben- 
tures and lose interest on them un- 
less obtainable at a discount. 

7. The provision of such an ex- 
port subsidy would necessitate a 
revision of the import tariffs. For 
instance, an export subsidy of 2 
cents a pound on raw cotton would 
mean the foreign manufacturers 
would be receiving cotton at 2 
cents a pound less than the Ameri- 
cin manufacturers, and the for- 
eigner could ship his manufactured 
goods back into the American mar- 
ket with this advantage. As the 
subsidy, in many cases, is larger 
than the freight to foreign ports 
and back, it raises large opportuni- 
ties of fraud in return-shipment 
activities, 


8. Export bounties are recog- 
nized by many nations as one form 


of dumping. I am advised that a 
similar action by another nation 
would be construed as a violation 
of our own laws. Such laws are 
in force in the principal countries 
of our export markets and, to 
protect their own agriculture, would 
probably lead to action which 
would nullify the subsidy given by 
us. 

9. A further serious question 
arises again (if the plan did have 
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APPLICATION TO TARIFF—continued 
it discriminates against agricul- 
ture. The farmer's difficulties to- 
day are in some part due not 
merely to war overproduction but to 
the unequal effect of the tariff. 

4, The stimulation of production 
of certain articles or commodities 
by the tariff disturbs the whole 
basis of an efficiently diversified 
economy, draws farm labor to the 
cities from the wheat and cotton 
regions, and leads to the use of our 
produetive energy in industries in 
which we are basically less effi- 
cient. 

5. Although it is proposed to 
raise the tariff only in a limited 
number of cases, yet it is the 
tendency of political administra- 
tions to distribute favors broadly, 
and more certainly in this case in 
view of the pressure from men 
who would not understand (or per- 
haps would not care about) its 
possibility of harm, and emphati- 
cally from the interested dealers 
in or makers of the commodity. 

6. Although protection, if effec- 
tive, increases prices charged by 
manufacturers, it is certain that a 
large part of the increases are not 
reflected back to the workers or the 
farmers who produce the raw ma- 
terials. It offers an opportunity 
for monopoly of the domestic mar- 
ket, which is not only of no advan- 
tage to the farmer and the worker 
but raises the prices they have to 
pay. 


7. The provision of an export 
subsidy is for the express purpose 
of remedying the inequality caused 
by import duties. For instance, a 
tariff on finished products, without 
a compensating and effective tariff 
on agricultural crops, means that 
foreign farmers receive their living 
and working necessities more 
cheaply than American farmers, 
and can undersell them in the 
world market which determines ag- 
ricultural prices for our great ex- 
ported crops. To argue that the 
use of the export subsidy would ne- 
cessitate an increase in manufac- 
turers’ tariff reveals a firm pur- 
pose to benefit industry at the ex- 
pense of farming. 

8. Protective tariffs on manufac- 
tures make possible dumping of 
manufactured products. Such ac- 
tion, though contrary to our laws 
and the laws of other nations, is 
almost impossible to prevent. High 
tariffs lead to retaliation on the 
part of other nations, which tends 
to nullify any benefits which may 
be derived by favored industries 
from protection, 


9. A serious question arises in 
the case of any protective duty 


HOOVER’S ARGUMENTS—continued 


the effect intended) where the for- 
eign producer of animals would be 
enabled to purehase feed for less 
than the Ameriean farmer produc- 
ing the same animals. 

For instance, the swine grow- 
ers in Ontario would be able to 
purchase American corn for less 
than the American farmer across 
the border, and it would tend to 
transfer the production of pork 
products for export to Europe from 
the United States to Canada. It 
would have the same and probably 
even more disastrous effect in dairy 
products. 

10. The plan would require a 
substantial increase in taxes, as no 
such expenditure or depletion of 
revenues as this plan implies could 
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APPLICATION TO TARIFF—continued 
which (if it has the effect tIn- 
tended) raises the price of. raw 
materials to the American pro- 
ducer above that paid by the for- 
eign producer. Without such ef- 
fective tariffs on raw materials, the 
farmer cen not benefit from a pro- 
tective system, but with them, in- 
dustries having a world market 
tend to be transferred to foreign 
countries. This effect would be 
far more widespread than the simi- 
lar effect of an export subsidy on 
swine and dairy products, pointed 
out by Mr. Hoover. 


10. A tariff so high as to sub- 
stantially decrease imports would 
require a substantial increase of 
taxes, on account of the loss of 


be paid from marginal income of revenue to the Government, 
the Government, more particularly 

in view of the very large increased 

expenditures imposed by the naval 

program, flood control, and other 

branches of farm relief. 

The present Congress was called for farm relief and tariff revision. 
If farm relief can not include such a plan as the debenture, which would 
tend to give agriculture whatever benefits are now derived from the 
tariff by protected manufactures, there is no way out for the farmers 
but to make sure that tariff revision moves downward, not upward. 
If the farmers can not jack up the prices of their crops to the level of 
the prices charged for what they buy, they can only seek to let down 
the prices of manufactured articles. If legislation to increase prices 
by expert bounties is unsound, legislation to increase prices by import 
duties is robbery. 


[From the Progressive Farmer] 
How Can WE Justiry THE Export DEBENTURE PLAN? 
Editorial by Clarence Poe 

In all the talk in recent years about farm relief legislation, one 
grossly mistaken idea has received widespread acceptance. In fact, one 
feels that the idea has been carefully cultivated as part of a nation- 
wide propaganda to defeat agricultural relief. 

We refer now to the erroneous assumption that the American farmer 
has gone to Congress as a supplicant to ask for some special privilege 
or charity not allowed to other groups of American citizens. And 
coupled with this false idea has been the commonly expressed opinion— 
honestly held by some people and selfishly proclaimed by others—that 
if the farmer worked with as much energy and efliciency as manufac- 
turers, for example, he would have no reason to be calling for any sort 
of legislation by Congress. 

The “export debenture” plan is the latest form of agricultural relief 
to meet the denunciation of men who evidently hold both the mistaken 
notions we have just mentioned, 


The truth is that if the President of the United States and those 
Senators who have lined up with him really understood the basic eco- 
nomic problems of agriculture, they would know that some such measure 
as the export debenture plan is absolutely necessary “to place the agri- 
cultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality” as prom- 
ised by the platform of the dominant party—necessary to offset (1) the 
natural handicaps on agricultural production plus (2) the man-made or 
Government-made handicaps placed on agriculture by the tariff and 
other subsidies to other industries. 

Consider the case of crops like wheat, cotton, and tobacco, of which 
such a large proportion is exported. How else except by putting the 
protective tariff principle “in reverse,” as the export debenture pro- 
poses, can we equalize its operations for the benefit of such crops? But 
we are told that an export duty on cotton would cause the American 
cotton spinners to pay more for their raw cotton than their foreign 
competitors pay. Granting that this would be true, why should they 
object, for are they not protected by high tariff duties on their manu- 
factured products? This is the “nigger in the wood pile.” The ben- 
eficiavies of the tariff subsidy are not willing to give to agriculture the 
economic advantages which they themselves have enjoyed for a century. 

When the farm population was in the majority and the influence of 
the farming population dominant in our political affairs, the manufac- 
turers asked for and were given subsidies in the way of a protective 
tariff. In their supplications for this aid, they claimed that their 
“infant industries” could not meet the competition of the “ pauper 
labor ” of Rurope and continue to exist. Now, however, they expect the 
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farmers of America to meet the competition of the “ pauper labor” of | Government “ must let economic laws run their course” when these 


Asia and Africa plus the economic competition of tariff-subsidized 
industries at home, 
Il 


If there were no natural and fundamental handicaps on agricultural 
production which do not apply to other industries, the fact that prac- 
tically all other industries have been subsidized by protective tariffs 
and other governmental aids ought to alone be sufficient reason for 
giving to agriculture equal economic aids, 

But because of the natural handicaps on agricultural production there 
is per se greater reason for giving agriculture such legislative helps as 
have so long been enjoyed by the beneficiaries of the protective tariff. 
In other words, even if agriculture were given equal economic govern- 
mental assistance—which has never been done by any government, as 
stated by Adam Smith more than 150 years ago—there would still re- 
main serious natural handicaps on agricultural production. Among these 
natural handicaps on agriculture, which do not apply with anything like 
equal force to other industries, are these: 

1. The farmer can not predetermine or control production. When 
the cotton farmer, for instance, plants his crop in the spring he does 
not know whether he is to harvest 6 bales or 10 from a given acreage. 
The manufacturer can predetermine his production to a single unit. 

2. Because the farmer can not predetermine his production he can not 
know its cost per unit and can not budget his expenses. 

3. The farmer can not know at what price his products will be sold, 
because a large crop and a small temporary surplus often reduces the 
price out of all proportion to its cost or the size of the surplus. 

4. Because of the long turnover—from one to three or more years— 
the farmer can not speed up production after his crops are planted, no 
matter how good economic conditions become or prospective prices 
promise, 

5. After the farmer plants his crops he can not slow down his opera- 
tions, no matter how bad economic conditions look, without starvation 
and ruin. 

6. Because of their bulky nature and their low unit value, because 
many farm products are perishable, and because the volume of produc- 
tion by the individual farmer is so small, there are natural handicaps 
on the efficient marketing of farm products which do not apply to most 
other products. 

ul 

The writer recently heard a manufacturer of a tariff-protected product 
discussing the problems of the farm. The burden of his talk was greater 
efficiency in production—an efficiency comparable to that attained in the 
manufacturing industry—and better business methods. He told how 
the farmers allowed their implements to rust out in the weather and 
how they went to town and talked “ politics and farm relief” when they 
should be at home at work. This manufacturer boasted of the efficiency 
attained in American industry and was certain that a like degree of 
efficiency in agriculture would solve all our farm problems. 

No opportunity was given for asking this manufacturer embarrassing 
questions, but the writer would have liked to asx him a questica some- 
thing like the following: 

“How can you consistently or reasonably expect the farmers, *»who 
have little or no control over factors which largely influence volume and 
cost of production, to meet the competition of the world by any degree 
of efficiency when you, with all your boasted efficiency, admit by ask- 
ing a protective tariff on your products, that without the aid of legisla- 
tion you are unable to meet the competition of the so-called ‘ pauper 
labor’ of Europe?” 

Consistency is certainly not one of the jewels that adorn the business 
man who favors a protective tariff on manufactured products imported 
into this country and admits that he can not by all his boasted efficiency 
meet the competition of the world without it, and yet claims that the 
farmer should be able to succeed not only without help from the Govern- 
ment—but with the handicap of haying to pay for the special privileges 
accorded other groups! 

Thousands of beneficiaries of a protective tariff assert that “ the 
farmers’ problem can not be solved by legislation,” meaning that no leg- 
islation is necessary, and that only greater efficiency in production and 
more work and economy can alone help the farmer. How do they con- 
clude that legislation has been necessary to enable business men to 
maintain an American standard of living in competition with the rest 
of the world, and still expect the farmer (whom they charge with ineffi- 
ciency in production, bad business methods, and shiftlessness) to do so 
without legislation? 

Agriculture is in greater, not less, need than other industries of such 
legislative helps as Congress and our Presidents have given to other 
industries. The only difference between the “subsidy” given manu- 
facturers by the protective tariff and the “subsidy” proposed for agri- 
culture by the export debenture plan is that the subsidy for manu- 
facturers is old and well established and defended by gigantic combina- 
tions of wealth, while the proposed partially offsetting advantage for 
agriculture is new and is required by millions of people financially poor 
and poorly organized. It is rank hypocrisy for our so-called statesmen 





same economic laws have been manipulated for generations in such a 
way as to help industry at the expense of agriculture. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO SENATOR-ELECT SHIPSTEAD 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as Senators all know, the Sena- 
tor elect from the State of Minnesota, Mr. SHrpsTEeaD, has not 
been able to take the oath of office on account of illness. Like 
the rest of us, he came from home down here to attend this 
special session. Just before we convened he was stricken. He 
is still ill, and it will be several weeks before he will be able 
to come here to the Senate Chamber. I am glad to say to my 
colleagues, however, that he is improving; and I think it would 


| tend to assist him in the recovery of his health if he knew that 


the Senate had taken the action that I propose that the Senate 
shall take by the passage of a resolution which I send to the 
clerk’s desk, and for which I ask immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 52) was read, as follows: 

Whereas HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, a Senator elect from the State of Min- 
nesota, has been unable from sickness to appear in person to be sworn 
as a Member of the Senate, and there being no contest or question as 
to his election: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate, or deputy named by him, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to administer the oath of office to said 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, and that the said oath, when administered as herein 
authorized, shall be accepted and received by the Senate as the oath of 
office of the said HeENRIK SHIPSTEAD. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I certainly hope there will be 
no opposition to this resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
be passed. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore subsequently said: Under the 
authority of Senate Resolution 52, the Vice President has au- 
thorized John C. Crockett, Chief Clerk of the Senate, to ad- 
minister the oath of office to HENRIK SHIpPSTEAD, Senator elect 
from the State of Minnesota. 

JOSEPH WELDON BAILEY 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a short while ago former 
Senator Joseph Weldon Bailey, of Texas, died at Sherman, Tex., 
while engaged in the trial of a lawsuit at that place. He was 
one of the greatest of all the debaters, orators, and statesmen 
who have occupied seats in this body. I ask to have inserted 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, tributes 
paid him by his lifelong friends, Judge Nelson Phillips and 
Rev. James H. Gober, delivered fn the course of the funeral 
ceremonies at Gainesville, Tex., his cold home, and tributes 
paid him in the press by Senator CoNNALLY and myself. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JUDGE NELSON PHILLIPS’s TRIBUTE 


His was a sweetness of nature not common to many men, and added 
to all of that were all of the qualities of masculinity you might ask of 
any man. The benefactiong of which he was the author were legion. 
How many men he helped, and helped unstintedly, and only to be 
helpful! 

I call to mind a journey that he took with me to my old home in 
Hill County. Out there lived a widow whose loyalty to him and to 
his political faith was such that she gave orders to ber tenants that 
they were to support Senator Bailey or get off her farm. When we 
arrived at Hillsboro he declared that the first thing we should do was 
to drive down and see Mrs. Varnell. We made a 40-mile drive to see 
that grand old woman. It was his habit on arriving in a town to go 
first to visit the family of some dead friend. 

His virility, his abounding strength, his force, his imperious will, 
if you will so have it—and if he walked the path of his own will he 
kept his self-respect—were matchless. He never bowed that head of 
his save to God and the woman who was his wife. 

What of his matchless intellect? You knew him in the flush of that 
splendid young manhood when his was the grace and beauty of person 
of Apollo and when his tongue was tipped with the golden fire of elo- 
quence. There was a lofty example for young men. 

His career was no accident. It was the result of unceasing interest 
and hard work. He loved books and beautiful things. He was the 
scholar, but his courage was such that no circumstance could baffle, 
It was ever intended that he should engage in affairs of greatness. 
Charles James Fox spoke of Edmund Burke “ daring to risk his darling 
popularity” in an unpopular cause. How many times did Joseph 
Weldon Bailey risk “his darling popularity”? His like had not been 


I think the resolution should 


in Washington to refuse all help to agriculture by alleging that the | Known before in this State, 
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SENT TO WASHINGTON 


You are to be congratulated that you here gave the soil in which 
this remarkable genius might fruit and flower, as it did surely give 
fruit and flower. It was no small thing to have been the proving 
ground for one of the superlatively great men of this great Nation, 
and surely there lies before us one of the greatest men that ever trod 
American soil. By every test of greatness he was great. He left you 
here to go to Washington to represent the old fifth district, barely 
eligible to hold the office by reason of his youth, He went full pano- 
plied into that arena to win a nation’s applause. There, before the 
severest test that ever is imposed on a man, he proved his worthiness. 
He dared all comers, barred none. Almost at once the young man that 
you had given to fame caught the eye of David B, Culberson, himself 
the profoundest constitutional lawyer in Congress. That great man, 
in recognition of the genius he saw in Bailey, when approached by 
those seeking light on constitutional questions was wont to turn them 
away with the remark, “There is a young man here who, I believe, 
knows more than I do about this. Go to him.” 

He met that test as he did all the others. More than most men of 
his time, though it was a day of men greater than we have now, he 
embodied a truer conception of our institutions of government. He was 
not a Democrat simply because Thomas Jefferson was a Democrat. He 
was a Democrat because he understood and was whole-heartedly devoted 
to Democracy. His sympathy and love for the average man was a mark 
of his Democracy. His understanding of our system of government was 
unmatched. 

Some of you here Giffered from him on two questions. He was un- 
swervingly for liberty—and after all it is the most priceless possession. 
For it Washington and his ragged Continentals bled and died. He 
believed that governmental powers must be dispersed and not concen- 
trated. He could not understand, nor can I understand, why these 
regulations should be turned over to a Federal Government thousands of 
miles away, He held to the old-fashioned doctrine of State rights as a 
saint to one of the horns of the altar. He dared ever to tell the truth 
that these affairs belonged to the domain of the State. 

KEPT FAITH UNSULLIED 

When there was occasion for high and profound discussion of issues 
anywhere in these United States, to the very end of his life his pres- 
ence was in demand constantly and incessantly. Yours is the distinc- 
tion to hold the dust of one of the rarest, bravest, and truest men of 
time. He kept a noble faith unsullied. Well may we mourn, It was 
something to have walked beside such a man, and we here assembled 
are men proud in the fact that we did walk beside him. Well may we 
mourn and well may he sleep in the serenity of one who never wavered. 





Rev. JAMES H. GoBer’s TRIBUTE 


He was the greatest Democrat that Texas ever had, and I congratu- 
late him that he is to sleep here in the city and among people he loved 
so well. My father settled in this country in 1858, and I learned my 
Democracy from Governor Throckmorton, who, next to Joe Bailey, was 
the greatest Democrat I ever knew. I didn’t know why he loved me. 
We were ever “ Joe’ and “ Jim” to each other. I know why I loved 
him. I loved him because he was true in all things. He said to me once 
in an hour of stress: ‘‘ Jim, if you go against me I'll decide that I’m 
wrong.” I never had cause to dissent from his Democracy. I carried 
his burdens of sorrows when I could and to the greatest extent that I 
could. I commend his wife and his sons to God and His Grace. Once 
I said to him: “I'd rather see you get religion than anything in the 
world.” And he replied, “ Well, Jim, if I did I'd take your pulpit away 
from you.” 

Joe Bailey was as orthodox as I am, and I console myself in the 
knowledge that God has permitted him to walk with the white company 
through the gates. All Texas is sad to-day. 





SENATOR SHEPPARD’S TRIBUTE 


On my return from Texas to Washington I am utilizing my first 
opportunity to give public expression to my profound sorrow on account 
of the death of Senator Bailey. We were arrayed on opposing sides 
of a number of public questions, but I ever held for his superb courage 
and towering ability the very highest appreciation. 

His knowledge of American political and constitutional history was 
amazingly thorough and comprehensive. The various forms of colonial 
government, the discussions in the convention which framed the pres- 
ent Constitution and in the State conventions which acted upon its 
ratification, the landmark decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
were so familiar to him as to constitute a part of his mental make-up. 
He had a similar grasp of the various theories of constitutional con- 
struction, of the letters and maxims of Jefferson, of the contentions 
of all the prominent founders and students of American government. 
He was one of the most formidable debaters, one of the most brilliant 
and impressive orators in American annals, 

SENATOR CONNALLY’S TRIBUTE 

Joseph W. Bailey was a man of very great ability. As a Senator 

from Texas he attracted the attention of the whole Nation, He was an 
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orator and debater of exceptional power and persuasion. Senator 
Bailey was a man of political courage. He commanded tle enthusi- 
astic and devoted attachment of his friends. I have always admired 
Senator Bailey’s splendid powers and his marvelous personality. Texas 
and the Nation suffered a distinct loss in his passing, and I regret 
beyond expression his untimely death. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 


tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, 


Mr. NYE obtained the floor. 

= WATSON and Mr. WALSH of Montana addressed the 
Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Barkley Frazier McMaster Smith 
Bingham George McNary Smoot 

Black Gillett Metealf Steck 

Blaine Glenn Moses Steiwer 
Blease Goft Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Goldsborough Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Greene Nye Townsend 
Brookhart Harris Oddie Trammell 
Broussard Harrison Overman Tydings 
Burton Hastings Patterson Tyson 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Pine Walcott 
Connally Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Reed Warren 
Cutting Johnson Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Deneen Kean Sackett Wheeler 

Dill Keyes Schall 

Edge King Sheppard 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. EHighty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from North Dakota will proceed. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the situation which calls for this 
special session of Congress is one which must haunt every sin- 
cere friend of American agriculture. All things in the course 
of decay are unpleasant to behold and usually haunting. The 
degree of decay which has fastened itself upon this once great 
American industry of agriculture is nothing short of startling, 
depressing, haunting. 

The story of American agriculture during more recent years 
is a story of extreme hardship, blasted dreams and hopes, beau- 
tifully maintained homesteads and estates falling into decay, the 
growth of tenantry, foreclosures, bankruptcies, home abandon- 
ments, broken family ties, extreme worry and consequent paths 
leading to the insane asylums, and the creation of a population 
of wretchedness, hopelessness, and distrustfulness where once 
there existed contentment and a happy, forward-looking spirit. 

It is not necessary that these things be now reviewed. It is 
not necessary that anyone dwell upon the story of what has 
happened to agriculture during these more recent years, for at 
last the people of this Nation and their representatives in Con- 
gress are aware of the fact that there is a real agricultural 
problem and that the problem and its attendant ills can and must 
no longer be ignored if we are to enjoy any degree of genuine 
and lasting stability as a people and as a Nation. It is not 
necessary to repeat the causes of the present farm difficulty. 

But I can not approach at this time the subject of agricultural 
legislation without being confronted by the picture to be seen 
at this season, at this very hour, out in the agricultural fields 
where the farmer is sowing his grain and planting that crop 
which will be so essential to the lives of all people. I see the 
bewildered, uncertain look engraved upon the face of the farmer 
as he works in his field, wondering what the result of his labors 
may be, a wonderment occasioned by the failure of many years 
of his righteous labors to return to him the wherewithal neces- 
sary to supply the very modest requirements of himself and his 
family. While he has labored he has witnessed his bank ac- 
count vanish, his farm fall down for the want of repairs and 
general maintenance, his sons and daughters called home or kept 
home from schools for want of means to keep them in school. 

Perhaps as he plants and labors in his field to-day he counts 
himself lucky to have the seed for planting. He is lucky if his 
crop mortgage of last year left him his seed for planting this 
year. He is lucky if his banker was in position to aid him with 
a loan to tide through until harvest, for in this day of the 
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rushing of money from the agricultural areas to the stock- 
gambling avenues of New York, where it can win big interest 
rates, bankers are finding themselves hard pressed for money to 
be used at home. He is lucky if he was able to get help to tide 
him over from what he once presumed was his intermediate 
credit bank, to which his Uncle Sam had helped him, in the name 
of surer and cheaper credit in competition with the great money 
lenders, but which seems to have so frightened the great bankers 
that they determined to win control of the institution and restrict 
the measure of competition which it afforded. 

Indeed, the farmer may then have some reason to count him- 
self lucky, but with such a feeling there is also the feeling that 
he might be better off if he could not get or have the seed to 
plant. He has planted year after year and has been worse off 
as a result of it, as statistics clearly demonstrate. He ponders 
the whole question. Though he speaks little, back in his mind 
there lurks and grows strong the conviction that everyone, in- 
cluding his Government, is against him. Yet something tells 
him that all is not lost necessarily, that there may yet come 
understanding and genuine help, that there may yet come a 
positive demonstration that his Government does consider him 
among those entitled to a share of the blessings of government 
which have been so freely bestowed upon others. He knows of 
the fight the leaders of his farm organization have made in 
behalf of his industry. He senses the end of that era when the 
great majority sneered at the very suggestion that a farm prob- 
lem existed, for he finds united agreement that legislation is 
necessary. And so, as he toils, he is bolstered up by knowledge 
that Congress is giving thought to his problem in the first spe- 
cial session of Congress ever called to devote itself exclusively 
to the cause of agriculture. Perhaps we are at a turning of 
that long, long depressing trail over which he has traveled. 
He is given thereby some hope, some added courage. 

The spirit of the American farmer challenges the Congress 
at this time. Will we give reason here and now to the dimming 
hcpes of this great element of our people, or will we recklessly 
deal with what is before us, make the question a political foot- 
ball, devote our time to a twitting of one another over the late 
campaign, ignore the need of something strong in the way of 
legislation, and betray: those who look to us for the best that we 
can give? It is up to us, and upon what we do depends the very 


lives of millions of souls. 
I do not greatly enthuse over the proposed legislation now 


before us. Only when I consider the administration of this 
legislation by a board that will be farm-minded and urged and 
encouraged by a President who sincerely wants something really 
worth while done for the cause of agriculture, only then do I 
share in the belief that this legislation will be made to work a 
splendid and lasting aid to agriculture. My confidence that a 
friendly farm board will be named is strong. And until a con- 
trary and unfriendly board is appointed I shall not criticize 
President Hoover for whatever encouragement he may have 
given to the drafting of the legislation which has been con- 
sidered in the House and in the Senate. I do not now see where 
the President has in any way betrayed any confidence gained 
by his utterances in the late campaign. Honest administration 
of this law now in the making will enable him to carry out 
each and every assurance he has given to solve this depressing 
farm problem, 

While the bills pending are not affording all that I had hoped 
would be provided to meet the farm need, and while the Presi- 
dent has not dealt in his message to Congress in as plain- 
spoken a manner as I had hoped he would, he has not yet done 
that thing or those things which would lead me to believe that 
his campaign utterances with relation to agriculture are being 
by him forgotten or ignored. Consequently I am not now apolo- 
gizing or wanting to apologize for having given him my sup- 
port in the late campaign, when it was given me to choose be- 
tween two contestants, neither one of whom was for that farm 
legislative program, the equalization fee program, which I be- 
lieved to be the quickest and most certain way to the accom- 
plishment of a better economic balance and opportunity for the 
American farmer. 

Mr. President, the real test of President Hoover's sincerity 
and purpose as it relates to the agricultural question will come 
with the naming of the Federal farm board which the act is 
certain to call for. We can pass a bill providing for a farm 
board and available funds, but which contains nothing more 
than that, and a furm-minded farm board administering it can 
make it as effective as anyone could wish. Likewise, a farm 
board unfriendly to the agricultural cause, and with some other 
cause to be served ahead of it, could take upon itself the ad- 
ministration of the finest and most thorough and secure law 
we could possibly write and make it harmless, aimless, and 
productive of naught but miserable results, 
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As the program presents itself now, from a farm standpoint 
practically everything depends upon the personnel of that board 
which is to be appointed by the President to administer what- 
ever farm legislation we enact here into law. If it is to be a 
Julius Barnes-Barney Baruch-Eugene Meyer type dominated 
board, heaven forbid us expecting anything helpful for the 
farmer if that help in any way injures or treads upon the toes 
of the interests which manipulate and control the marketing 
structure as constituted at the present time. 

The farm problem is mainly a problem of marketing. The 
farmer wants and ought to have closer control over the market- 
ing machinery which carries the agricultural products from the 
producer to the consumer. To my mind, there can be no 
effective farm legislation and no effective administration of that 
legislation which does not infringe upon the opportunities and 
favors which accrue to those who utterly control the marketing 
machinery under the prevailing order. Somebody is going to 
have to lose when the farmer gets more of the consumer's dollar 
than he does now. 

The fact caused me no little concern when I was made aware 
of the enthusiasm in support of the House farm bill recorded 
by the very interests which are mulcting and milking the farm- 
ers’ markets to-day. I felt that there must be some reason for 
this, and that that reason did not grow out of any great ad- 
vantage which the farmer was to enjoy through the legislation. 
Here was the Minneapolis Grain Chamber of Commerce en- 
thusiastically supporting the House bill and condemning the bill 
presented by the Senate committee. What could it mean? A 
study of the two bills may afford some little light and a possible 
answer to the question. 

But, before engaging in such a study and comparison, let me 
remind the Senate that the legislation now before us looks to 
the solution of the farm problem through such aid as the Gov- 
ernment may extend to cooperative effort on the part of the 
farm people themselves. And let me further remind this body 
that the most vicious, unscrupulous, and selfish force which ever 
went to work to injure and wreck farmers’ cooperative under- 
takings has been this same Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

I have told, upon more occasions that one, of the experience 
of the Equity Cooperative Exchange, which a number of years 
ago, sensing the need of farmer control of his own market, 
in so far as grain was concerned, set out to accomplish the 
organizatign of the most gigantic cooperative undertaking this 
country up to that time had ever known. They organized, 
placed themselves in the hands of the finest type of men known 
to the industry, provided terminal facilities, went out over the 
country, and built or bought local marketing facilities at the 
stations, elevators where grain could be received from the 
farmer members of the cooperatives. Things were moving along 
splendidly for months; yes, for a number of years the coopera- 
tive was creating every prospect for prosperity and the solu- 
tion of a large part of the farmer’s problem as it existed at 
that time. 

Then, as if for no cause at all, things went wrong; things 
did not go as smoothly as they had been going. They went 
from bad to worse. In the end the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change, strong as it was in resources, strong as it was in 
leadership, strong as it was in purpose, and fine as was the 
spirit of all those who were taking part in the undertaking, 
went to the wall. It was forced to cease its operations. It 
went broke, in other words. This great undertaking, which had 
so much of promise, found itself with its back to the wall. 
Men who had sacrificed much, men who had put great sums 
of money into that great cooperative enterprise, wondered what 
it meant. The question was raised whether it meant that the 
farmers were wrong in having such great confidence in their 
management, but it has never been disclosed that the confidence 
was not deserved. It could not have been that. Then, what 
was the cause? Some had their suspicions as to what the 
cause might be, and they invited and received that considera- 
tion which caused the Federal Trade Commission of the United 
States to investigate the cause of the crushing of the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange. After months, yes, years of investiga- 
tion of that situation, the Federal Trade Commission submitted 
its report. The purport of the report was that the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange had been crushed beneath the heel of 
interests upon whose business the cooperative infringed. 

The Federal Trade Commission—and I use the identical words 
which the Federal Trade Commission used—declared that that 
cooperative undertaking was crushed through a program of 
boycott and sabotage conducted by the Minneapolis Grain 
Chamber of Commerce and those affiliated with that chamber 
of commerce. Yet in the consideration of the farm problem 
now before us, and the legislation now before us, the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce and its represeniatives, many of 
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them mentioned in the Federal Trade Commission report as 
having had a hand in that program of boycott and sabotage, 
have been here urging what should be written into the farm 
bill. After being given hearings here by the congressional 
committee, they have returned to their chamber in Minneapolis 
enthusiastically reporting to their membership their advocacy 
of the House bill and their opposition to the Senate bill. Why? 
What might be the occasion of their opposition? 

Mr. President, any piece of farm legislation that is going to 
be effective for American agriculture is going to have the oppo- 
sition of the Minneapolis Grain Chamber of Commerce, because 
any law to be effective is going to step upon the toes of the inter- 
ests represented by that chamber. 

Is it any wonder, in view of the disclosures of the Federal 
Trade Commission with relation to the Equity Cooperative 
Exchange, that we who know of that cooperative experience 
should ponder when the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
indorses a bill intended to aid the farmer in his cooperative 
undertaking? If the Equity Cooperative Exchange had enjoyed 
in its day the helping and protective hand of a friendly goy- 
ernment and had been permitted to live and grow strong, coop- 
eration would to-day mean much more to our people than it 
actually does, and in all probability would have brought about 
a situation in our own wheat country that would have made the 
present special session or the kind of legislation we are now con- 
sidering quite unnecessary. 

I would point out, too, Mr. President, the importance of a 
friendly, helpful, protective hand being extended to cooperatives 
by the Government. It means a great deal. Without that pro- 
tective hand extended by the Government and the agents of 
the Government, cooperatives, I fear, are headed for certain 
ruin. I would point out that it has become the policy of the 
Government, at least in words, to encourage cooperatives, to 
encourage farmers to go into cooperative enterpries. 

For many years the organized farmers of the Northwest, 
through their equity cooperative exchange, through their farm- 
ers’ unions, and through other avenues of organization, sought 
to win a place on the Duluth Board of Trade and the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, where they could bargain on 
a par with the members who have places upon that board of 
trade and in the grain chamber of commerce. They have been 
up against the bar at every turn of the road. They have been 
denied that privilege. They have made their applications and 
have properly presented them, and then the boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce have voiced their opposition to the 
kind of organization that was seeking representation. They 
did not want them on the board; they did not want them on 
the chambers of commerce; they did not want to give them the 
advantage that would accrue to them by virtue of places where 
they could operate to better advantage. They did not want 
them there. There was the place for the Government to show 
its friendly attitude. 

Those who were seeking a place on the Duluth Board of Trade 
last fall came to Washington not only to ascertain why it was 
their application for a place on the Duluth Board of Trade had 
never been acted upon or had been denied, whatever the case 
may have been. It was disclosed that the Department of Agri- 
culture under the law had made an investigation of the charges 
against these cooperative exchanges, had reported that there 
was nothing to the charges, and had recommended to the 
Duluth Board of Trade that they should admit this farm co- 
operative to a place upon that board of trade; but it had not 
been done, and it was not done until Mr. Jardine, then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, put his foot down and used his influence 
and the force that was his in demanding of the Duluth Board 
of Trade that it make a place for the organized farmers of the 
Northwest. That indicates, Mr. President, what the Govern- 
ment can do if it will maintain a helpful, protective spirit to- 
ward cooperatives, toward the agricultural industry, as it ought 
properly to do. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hesert in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am glad to learn about Mr. Jardine and 
the help which was rendered by the late Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Would the Senator mind carrying the idea out a little 
further and showing what advantage resulted to the farmers 
from admittance to that board of trade? Was it not simply to 
get away from a certain brokerage charge? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it was that in part; but the ad- 
vantage gained by the cooperative by virtue of being placed 
upon the board has not had that opportunity to demonstrate 
itself which time alone can afford, 
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Mr. NORBECK. I commend Secretary Jardine for what he 
did in that instance; but I want to ask the Senator is it not a 
fact that that particular act only gave the cooperative a little 
advantage that amounted to about one-tenth of a cent a bushel 
on wheat? 

Mr. NYE. 
on the board? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; the act of getting them on the board. 

Mr. NYE. No; my understanding is that, though it may be 
limited, the advantage can be much more than that. 

Mr. NORBECK. But what we have been contending for is 
42 cents in order to make the tariff effective. 

Mr. NYE. But that is quite aside from the argument which 
I am making, though I think I appreciate the motives behind 
the Senator's inquiry. 

Mr. President, why should the grain speculators and gamblers 
be for the House bill and against the Senate bill? A review 
of the bills and the actions of the present time prove to me 
most interesting. In this study and these conclusions I have 
enjoyed the aid of leading minds in the farmers’ organizations. 

Beginning with the wanton, drastic, and unwarranted defia- 
tion of our agriculture following the World War, the organized 
farm groups have carried on a continuing fight to secure public 
and governmental recognition of the desperate situation in 
which the farmer was and is involved. Not only did agricul- 
ture suffer through loss of a vast amount of invested capital, 
but it lost, too, because of the disparity which developed be- 
tween the prices at which the farmer sold and the prices at 
which he was compelled to buy the things which entered into 
his production costs. 

That fight of the farmers has been waged so steadily and so 
effectively that the condition of the farmer and his need for 
legislative aid have become matters of chief and national in- 
terest. This special session of Congress has been called in 
response to that acknowledged need, and to remove, if possible, 
that disparity in purchasing power. So long as the prices of 
farm products are out of line with the prices of commodities 
which the farmer must buy, there can be no such thing as 
economic equality for agriculture. 

During these years of struggle and discussion, the whole 
realm of practical and ‘possible remedies has apparently been 
explored, many plans and theories have been advanced, many 
methods advocated. Tariff adjustment and more favorable 
transportation rates are important factors in the way of help, 
but they do not lie within the province of a farm relief bill such 
as we now propose to enact into law. 

Out of the entire discussion of the farm problem there have 
been developed five proposals which may be seriously considered 
in the shaping of legislation helpful to the farmer. 

First. The giving of aid and encouragement to farm groups in 
the development of producer-owned and producer-controlled 
marketing agencies. 

Such agencies are designed to secure for the producer a larger 
net income by a lessening of marketing costs, with the conse- 
quent return to him of a greater portion of the consumer’s dollar, 
which is in effect an increase in the farmer’s unit price; and 
by their ability to exact a more adequate price in the markets 
through collective bargaining power. The existing cooperatives, 
built up through years of effort and now handling about two and 
a half billion dollars worth of farm commodities annually, pro- 
vide a safe and sure foundation for the future structure of 
cooperative marketing. 

Second. The giving of aid to the cause of lower production 
costs through the further development by the farm groups of 
cooperative purchasing agencies dealing in commodities and 
supplies. 

Third. The establishment of clearing house associations 
through which, in the case of perishable commodities, the needs 
of separate consuming markets may be given more effective con- 
sideration in the routing of supplies, which will provide a more 
direct contact between producer groups and the handlers of this 
particular type of agricultural commodity. 

Fourth. The establishment of stabilization corporations de- 
signed to enter the market at times when surpluses are found to 
be depressing farm prices to a point of disparity, or greater 
disparity, with the general price level; and to buy up and re- 
move from the market temporarily such amounts of the com- 
modity as may be necessary to influence the market upward. 

Fifth. Devices of law under which producers of surplus com- 
modities would be able, in full or in part, to benefit by the tariff 
on that part of the whole crop which is consumed in the domes- 
tic market, and to accomplish this, if possible, without encour- 
aging increased surpluses. 

The recognized devices to this end are the equalization fee 
and the export debenture proposals. 


The Senator means the act of giving them a place 
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Within the range of these five possible methods must then 
be worked out that legislative aid to agriculture which will 
give it, if it can be afforded, economic equality with other 
groups. 

To my mind, the Senate bill frankly faces this farm situation 
and proposes to meet it by well-defined provisions for securing 
an increase of net farm income—without which farm legisla- 
tion becomes a mockery—and the necessary machinery is pro- 
vided in the creation of a farm board of 12 members repre- 
sentative of agriculture as to areas and therefore as to sec- 
tional commodities and interests. It provides also for the 
establishment of advisory councils to aid the board in relation 
to specific commodities and to the problems peculiar to them. 
It provides for the creation of stabilization corporations, estab- 
lished by the cooperatives ; for clearing-house associations where 
they may seem desirable and advantageous in the handling of 
perishable commodities. The bill also provides capital by which 
these agencies may function and by which farm groups and 
their cooperative marketing agencies shall be enabled more 
effectively to carry on their activities. And it provides further 
the export-debenture feature, which may be called into use at 
the discretion of the board when and if the other provisions 
prove inadequate to accomplish the great purpose. 

Dealing with these provisions in a more detailed way and to 
reveal how fully and effectively they may be expected to func- 
tion, it may be pointed out: 

First. That the farm board is given ample power for the 
carrying out of the purposes of the act, and those purposes are 
revealed in sufficient clarity and detail to afford the board safe 
guidance in its operations. 

Second. That the advisory councils are to be made up of 
persons nominated by the cooperatives for selection by the 
board, 

Third. That the stabilization corporations are so designed as 
to become bona fide cooperative marketing institutions, farmer 
owned and farmer controlled. It is intended that they shall 
have sufficient capital to give them business stability, which 
capital the farm board shall first largely subscribe in the form 
of nonvoting stock and which may be canceled and reissued 
as voting stock to the cooperatives handling the commodity 
as rapidly as these are in position to acquire it. They are 


designed to operate as central marketing agencies, by commodi- 
ties, available without discrimination to all cooperatives. 


These 
corporations are also to function as stabilization corporations, 
and clear distinction is made between their operations as year- 
around marketing agencies for the cooperatives and a stabilized 
cooperative engaged in transactions designed to effect price 
levels. No liability rests against these corporations, their cap- 
ital, nor against member organizations for losses which may 
result from stabilization transactions. This arrangement will 
give to the cooperatives substantial and centralized marketing 
machinery capable of wisely and effectively marketing farm 
crops and of exercising great bargaining power favorable to the 
American farmer. 

Fourth. That adequate provision is made for loans for mar- 
keting, for stabilization transactions when these have been 
determined upon by the board, for the acquisition of facilities, 
for advances to grower members of a larger part of the value of 
their product than is now normally possible, for the reduction 
of producer costs through the development of cooperative pur- 
chasing associations, and for price-insurance agreements. In 
these provisions the known financial needs of the cooperatives 
are met, and met in the most liberal and flexible manner 
consistent with sound business practice. 

Fifth. And that whenever a situation arises under which 
these agencies and devices prove inadequate to carry out the 
purposes of the bill, and the price of any commodity declines to 
a point below the requirement for economic equality with other 
groups, the board may at its discretion put into effect the export 
debenture plan for securing to the farmer a more adequate level 
of prices. 

These provisions are the Senate’s conception of the necessary 
machinery for making available to the American farmer a price 
nrore nearly on a par with the American level of prices and 
standards, which alone can constitute economic equality. They 
are designed to be carried out through and by cooperative 
organizations, farmer owned and farmer controlled, and to pro- 
tect and aid as fully as possible those existing agencies which 
have been built by the farm groups through years of effort and 
investment. 

So much for the Senate bill. 

In eontrast to these provisions of the Senate bill, let us 
examine those of the House bill. 

At first glance, the purposes indicated and the machinery pro- 
posed seem to be quite similar. Closer examination, however, 
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reveals profound differences. The number of members provided 
for the board in the House bill—six—is too small to repre- 
sent fairly the areas or varied interests of the agricultural 
producers. 

This House bill declares its purpose to be— 


to establish a Federal] farm board to promote the effective merchandising 
of agricultural commodities * * *, and to place agriculture on a 
basis of economic equality with other industries. 


The bill is very definite as to the first proposal, but exceed- 
ingly vague as to the second. In order to realize clearly the 
views of those who framed the House bill as to what constitutes 
“economic equality for agriculture,” and hence to be able to 
interpret the intent of the bill itself, it is necessary to refer to 
the report of the House Committee on Agriculture which accom- 
panies the bill. On page 2 of this report appears this most 
remarkable and enlightening language: 


Our problem, then, is the effort to keep for the farmer his inde- 
pendence of thought and action, yet bring him a return for his capital 
and labor at least sufficient to maintain the traditional farm home which 
knew comfort even though it lacked ease. 

This, we believe, is what the farmer means when he speaks of economic 
equality with industry. He neither asks nor expects equal financial 
rewards with the giants of industry or banking. He does ask and want 
that agriculture shall not be reduced to peasantry nor forced into cor- 
porate form to save its existence. In full agreement with his position 
we have therefore tried to find out how best we can accomplish his 
desire for that complete economic equality under modern conditions that 
the American farmer—alone of the farmers of the world—has heretofore 
enjoyed. 


From this it would seem that the House committee is con- 
vinced that although equality means equality in other connec- 
tions, when used in connection with the farmers’ cause it means 
inequality. This declares that the farmer neither asks nor 
expects that the same labor, the same capital investment, and 
the same efficiency of production shall enable him to enjoy the 
same income and the same living standards as are enjoyed by 
other American groups. 

The House bill does not avowedly attempt to enhance the 
price of farm products in any serious way. In fact the bill 
would seem to insure against any threat of corporate farming 
of which the report complains by the very unique method of 
keeping agriculture upon a financially unprofitable basis and 
hence unattractive to corporation capital and talent. If the 
above quotation from the House committee report is not suffi- 
cient declaration that this bill proposes no upward adjustment 
of prices to the grower, attention may be called to the summary, 
on page 14 of the committee report, in which this statement 
appears : 

There is no hint of price fixing or arbitrary price elevation. 


Having then clearly established the purpose of the bill by 
defining their understanding of economic equalities applied to the 
farmer, under which it is not considered necessary to increase 
the level of his prices to the general price level, we may examine 
the proposals by which the House bill will carry out its other 
expressed purpose, that of promoting “ effective merchandising 
of agricultural commodities.” 

First, the farm board of but six members having been created, 
there will be set up advisory councils. These the cooperatives 
handling the commodity involved will be asked to establish; but 
it is a provision of the bill that two of the members at least, 
and it may be more, shall be “experienced handlers or proc- 
essors of the commodity,” and who, therefore, represent views 
and interests foreign, if not opposed, to those of the coopera- 
tives. (P. 5, sec. (b), in line 17.) That these are to be trade 
representatives and not men of similar experience in the co- 
operative field is made clear in the committee report on page 8, 
which says: 


This committee shall contain at least two members to be selected by 
the cooperative associations, who shall be “experienced handlers or 
processors of the commodity.” 


And these members shall be selected in such manner as the 
board may prescribe. 

Experience has shown the futility of attempting to secure an 
increased return to the farmer through a working arrangement 
with those groups whose prosperity and well-being depend upon 
their ability to exact toll or impose a profit upon the farmer’s 
production. 

The stabilization corporations provided for in the House 
bill (sec. 6, par. A, p. 11) are not producer owned nor producer 
controlled nor capable of serving as year-around central market- 
ing agencies for the cooperatives, though apparently having all 
of these advantages, 
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Under paragraph (4) of section 6 the House bill provides: 


The corporation agrees with the board to adopt such by-laws as the 
board may from time to time require, which by-laws, among other mat- 
ters, shall permit cooperative associations not stockholders or members 
therein upon equitable terms. 


No corporation which is thus compelled at the beginning to 
sign away its entire future, even to the agreement to change 
its form and by-laws upon request, can be said to be producer 
controlled. It is not producer owned in any substantial sense, 
because it is designed to be without capital except in a very 
small amount and to be without financial responsibility; this 
in order that it may engage in stabilization ventures with the 
appearance of a cooperative corporation but without capital 
risk to its nominal stockholders. 'The “ voting stock ” or “ mem- 
bership interest” must be held by cooperatives handling the 
commodity, but the operating capital is to be advanced by the 
board for such periods and upon such terms and at such rates 
as the board may prescribe. Such a corporation is necessarily 
owned in all but the most technical sense by those who furnish 
it the entire capital by which it is enabled to operate. This 
sort of corporation is manifestly unfitted to function as the 
marketing agency for the cooperatives, being apparently de- 
signed to operate only intermittently and in relation to a 
temporary surplus. 

It is provided in the House bill that no dividends shall be 
paid out of profits until ample reserves have been established, 
but inasmuch as no provision is made at all as to the time, 
method, or manner of paying such dividend, and since all 
profits are liable for any losses which may be encountered 
through its operation as a stabilization corporation, there is no 
good reason to believe that the individual producer would ever 
receive any additional price for his product as a result of the 
profits secured by the stabilization corporation. 

Furthermore, the hope is expressed in the report of the 
House committee, at page 12, that these corporations may be 
fully able to capitalize themselves out of their profits, and, 
inasmuch as this capital would thereafter be at risk for losses 
resulting, there would seem to be no basis for hope that patron- 
age dividends might ever be declared and paid. Furthermore, 
the requirement placed upon these stabilization corporations by 
the provisions of the bill further disqualifies it as a marketing 
agency designed to secure for the farmer more advantageous 
prices. 

As pointed out clearly on page 2 of the Senate committee re- 
port which accompanies the Senate bill, “the lack of equal 
bargaining power has deprived the farmer of a fair price.” 
The farm groups have sought through the organization of coop- 
erative sales agencies, with the consequent ownership and con- 
trol of a large volume of the commodity, such gains as could 
be secured for the farmer through the influencing of prices up- 
ward by power to bargain. This House bill seems to impose 
a far more definite requirement upon the stabilization corpo- 
ration to operate to depress the market if consumers’ prices 
advance than it does to attempt to enhance the market when 
producers’ prices decline. In fact, both the House bill and the 
report which accompanied it indicate that the possibility of 
stabilization corporation profit lies in the direction of low-cost 
purchases rather than in the direction of enhanced sales prices. 

The other line of help by which the House bill proposes to 
put the farmer into a position of “ unequal equality” and in 
a straight jacket, lies in the field of services rendered to the 
farm groups in their cooperative selling agencies. The board 
is authorized to “encourage” them and to loan funds. There 
are to be funds for marketing, for the acquisition of physical 
facilities for clearing-house associations, and for educating the 
membership. This looks hopeful, but, as has been pointed out, 
it does not appear to be the intention of the bill to provide the 
farmer with an enhanced price for his product, at least under 
no condition to a point above the world level in prices. Greater 
regard seems to be given to the danger of increasing the con- 
sumer’s price than to the need of increasing the farmer’s price. 

The House bill provision for loans for the acquisition of 
physical facilities is made practically ineffective by paragraph 
(3) on page 8 of the House bill. This provision practically 
gives a permanent franchise to present owners of physical 
facilities with a status comparable to that of public utilities and 
with power to collect “ reasonable charges” permanently. 

Thus this House bill which sets out to develop cooperative 
marketing, and to give the farmer economic equality finds itself 
more concerned in safeguarding present investors and operators 
than in promoting cooperatives with bargaining power and 
the power to lessen costs through simplified marketing prac- 
tices. In reference to economic equality for agriculture the 
bill hastily offers a definition to show the peculiar construction 
which it is alleged the farmer puts upon the term “ economic 
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equality.” It recognizes, according to the House report, page 
6, that it would be contrary to the public interest that agri- 
eulture should attempt to control its production to the extent 
that industry does. Hence, having asked the farmer to produce 
a surplus for the public safety, the report outlines what the 
House bill will accomplish for his protection as follows: “We 
must prevent that surplus, when it exceeds our consuming ca- 
pacity, from depressing the price unduly.” What should be 
done with the surplus which does not exceed our consuming 
capacity the bill does not state, nor does it say what constitutes 
a due depression. 

If the basis of the farm depression is as declared in the Senate 
committee report, then the House bill is wholly inadequate. It 
does not contemplate the wiping out of that disparity by en- 
hancement of farm prices. And the farm groups, whose efforts 
alone through the past years have made the farm issue a 
national issue and this special session of Congress a response 
in recognition, are almost a unit in their dissatisfaction with 
the provisions of the House bill. 

Reviewing the matter in this light, is it at all to be wondered 
that farm groups and farm leaders which have through these 
years championed the cause of relief legislation are so largely 
a unit in the expression of dissatisfaction with the House bill? 

I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that the Senate will do its 
full part in keeping these objectionable House bill features elimi- 
nated from the final act of this Congress with relation to a farm 
bill. The Senate conferees ought to be urged in the most com- 
plete manner to fight against the indusion of these features in 
the final bill. We should be exceedingly cautious that we do not 
defeat our best purpose by actually aiding those who would 
have crushed and who would continue to crush cooperation 
omens farmers beneath their heel at any and the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The debenture plan as embodied in the Senate bill has caused 
me no little concern. I have felt that if put in operation while 
the farm marketing machinery was in the same hands as it now 
is in the producer would see and receive but little of any profit 
to be derived through it. Then, too, I have consistently argued 
throughout this controversy on the farm legislation subject that 
the farmer was a foe of subsidy, that he fought Government 
subsidy wherever it showed its head, that he did not want sub- 
sidy, did not ask for subsidy, wanted only such help as would 
enable him to take more complete advantage of tariff-protection 
facilities already provided for him in the law, and that he was 
against farm subsidy until such time as other means should 
prove inadequate in the accomplishment of the desired and neces- 
sary ends which are being sought. Also, I have feit that the 
debenture plan was facing certain defeat in this session, and 
that we therefore were but wasting time in asking for it when 
we ought instead to be seeking early passage of the best bill 
available to the ultimate end that we might more quickly have 
demonstrated the positive need for resort to this greater de- 
parture in the way of legislation as a final effort toward the 
restoration of the great industry of agriculture. 

The assurance is that the effort made for retention of the 
debenture plan in the farm bill will not occasion great delay 
and that its success or defeat may be expected within reason- 
able time to permit the bill to become operative, in a measure, 
upon the 1929 crop. More than that, the debenture feature is 
made a part of the bill, to be resorted to as an emergency if 
and when the farm board finds other means of relief attempted 
inadequate. Thus, by adopting the debenture part of the bill 
at this time, we make ready now for an event that might some 
day occasion the call for action by Congress which might better 
be provided now and in advance and held in readiness for such 
a possible occasion. 

For these reasons I shall support the debenture plan, hope 
that it may never need be used, but held ready for positive use 
when and if it shall be needed te check. the most certain decay 
which is attending the agricultural industry now, and thus 
start the industry back to a plane of decent, healthful, economic 
life. 

I would like to say at this time that there is one thing that 
can cause me to alter my intention to vote for the debenture 
plan, and that one thing would be an announcement by the 
President of the United States to the effect that if the bill 
came to the White House with the debenture plan included in it 
he would veto it. In that event I should vote against the de- 
benture plan for this reason, and for this reason alone, that 
it is and ought to be our job now, knowing what the circum- 
stances are, to take the best thing that is available in the way 
of a farm bill, give it every honest chance to operate as its 
friends insist it will operate to the advantage of the American 
farmer, give it every chance, and then, if and when it fails to 
demonstrate its adequacy, to return here to these Halls and in- 
sist that we who have cooperated now to the extent of taking, 
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not what saisfied us but what you were ready to give, are en- 
titled to have you cooperate with us to that degree which will 
enable us to pass the McNary-Haugen bill with the equalization 
fee, or, perchance, adopt a debenture plan. 

3efore concluding my remarks, I wish to return to the subject 
of the immense importance of the personnel of the farm board 
which this legislation now under consideration provides for 
in order that I may more directly indicate the reasons why 
farm people are especially skeptical of boards to administer 
laws which have been passed in behalf of agriculture. 

Well intentioned were those laws creating the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Tariff Commission, the Farm Loan Board, and 
other boards and commissions which were directed to care for 
the interests of all the people as against the interests, ambitions, 
and purposes of predatory interests and individuals. All of 


these laws have called for the set-up of boards to be appointed | 


by the President and approved, of course, by the Senate, as this 
Federal farm board must be appointed and approved by the 
Senate. But let it be noted that while always these laws cre- 
ating these boards have had the most laudable of purposes, the 
boards more often than not have so administered and so con- 
ducted the law as to make it inoperative to that degree which 
was intended by the Congress passing the legislation. Take 
the case of the Federal land bank and intermediate credit bank 
and the attitude of the board which was set up to administer 
these lawsS as an example of what has happened and what can 
happen again. 

The need for an easier credit and a more certain credit to 
the farm people was so apparent some years ago that Congress 
granted this legislation providing for the banks. A farm board 
was appointed. It went to its task of extending loans and 
credit to the farm people until a certain hour, when, apparently, 
something happened to slow down this machinery and to keep 
it from responding to the positive needs of the agricultural 
people as it was intended to respond by the Congress which 
enacted the laws. I am convinced that what happened was just 
this: The farm loan banking legislation was affording a degree 
of competition to the great banking interests of this country, 
and when this competition became a genuine threat against 
those who should maintain and exercise a positive monopoly 
over the moneys and the credits of this country—yes, indeed, 
of the entire world—at that moment the banking fraternity 


determined that it was time to control the Federal land banks 


and the intermediate credit banks. It is, of course, not proper 
for me or for anyone to assert that this is positively what was 
done, but what has developed indicates that that might easily 
have been the case. 

The conduct of the intermediate credit banks in more recent 
months, under the administration of the Federal farm board, 
headed by Eugene Meyers, has brought about a situation which 
finds the law restrained from affording that response so essen- 
tially necessary at this time when the farm people are needing 
banking credit more seriously than they ever needed it before. 
I have had especially close contact with the conduct of the in- 
termediate credit banks in my own and neighboring States. 
In answer to repeated complaints of heads of intermediate 
credit associations, four or five weeks ago I sat at the table 
with the heads of these associations, representing 85 per cent of 
all of the associations in North Dakota and Minnesota, and 
went over the entire ground of their complaint with them. They 
have ground for complaint, and I think their complaint has 
been splendidly voiced in the resolutions which that gathering 


adopted, resolutions which speak in no uncertain terms of the | 


failure of the institution to respond to the most modest needs 
and reasonable requirements of agricultural America to-day. 

Were the hour not growing so late I should insist upon the 
reading of these resolutions by the clerk: As it is, I shall ask 
for their inclusion in my remarks at this point, and beg the 
Members of the Senate to read them when they do appear in the 
ReEcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions 


At a meeting of the Twelfth District Association of Agricultural 
Credit Companies, held at Fargo, N. Dak., on March 20, 1929, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

“Whereas the Agricultural Credit Companies represented at this meet- 
ing, consisting of rediscounting agencies responsible for approximately 
five-sixths of the entire rediscounting business of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of St. Paul, met for the purpose of considering 
ways and nteans to improve the condition of the Federal intermediate 
credit system; that during the past year the system has been rendered 
almost wholly unworkable and inadequate for the needs of agriculture: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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“ Resolved, That we urge and request the aid of our Senators and Con- 
gressmen to secure changes in the Federal intermediate credit bank act, 
as follows: 

“1. That the Federal intermediate credit banks be divorced from the 
Federal land bank and be made a separate institution for farm credits; 
that the board created to manage the affairs of the Federal intermediate 
credit bank system should consist of members who are conversant with 
and in sympathy with the needs of agriculture in the various parts of 
the United States, such members to be appointed by the President of 
the United States, one of whon? should be the Secretary of Agriculture, 

“2. That the franchise tax as now applied to the Federal 
mediate credit bank system should be abolished. 

“3. That we recommend that paragraph 3—b of section 202 of the 
Federal intermediate credit bank act be changed and amended so as to 
permit credit corporations to rediscount agricultural paper with the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank up to a sum aggregating twenty times the 
paid-in and unimpaired capital and surplus of such corporation. 

“4, That because the farmers are required to pay a rate of interest 
dependent upon the rate at which debentures are sold, which vary a 
great deal from time to time according to the condition of the current 
money market, and which at this time is unreasonably high, we urge 
the Congress to stabilize the interest rate at which the loans are made 
available to the borrower by requiring the Secretary of the Treasury 
to subscribe on behalf of the Government for all the debentures issued 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board for the needs of the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, whenever the market will not absorb such deben- 
tures, at a rate of interest not to exceed 3 per cent per annum. Be it 
further 

“ Resolved, That we complain of the administration of the Federal 
intermediate credit system as it is now operated, because of the un- 
reasonable attitude assumed during the last several months by those 
in administration of the system; that the present policy of the Farm 
Loan Board is such that the usefulness of the bank is largely if not 
wholly destroyed; that because of the unreasonable, conservative, and 
strict rules and regulations of the board, as at present administered, the 
farmers are deprived of the financial aid they are entitled to and which 
was intended by Congress when the law was enacted; that the re- 
cently adopted policy of the board, whether intended or not, has the 
effect of compelling many of the borrowers to discontinue business with 
this credit agency and to seek aid from sources not desirous or ade- 
quately able to make such agricultural loans ; that the present restrictive 
policy of the board has forced many farmers to liquidate their loans 
and discontinue farming, which policy will ultimately drive the dis- 
counting agencies to liquidate their loans, discontinue operation, and 
thus close this avenue of much-needed credit for agriculture; be it 
further 

“ Resolved, That the attention of Congress be called to the fact that 
it is claimed by the administrative powers of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of St. Paul that it can not return to its administrative policy 
of one and two years ago for fear of losses. In answer to this we desire 
to point out that in the six years of the administration of the law the 
bank sustained no losses upon agricultural paper whatever; that the 
losses sustained were occasioned by the dishonesty of the officers of 
certain rediscounting agencies; that in addition to the large amount of 
chattel security back of each loan discounted with the Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank there is the indorsement of the discounting 
agencies who are required to pledge their capital stock investment with 
the Federal intermediate credit bank as additional security for the 
payment of their respective discounts.” 

In face of this record the claim is now made by the administrative 
powers that the bank in its operation has been too liberal in loaning 
money on farm chattels and that it is forced to become conservative 
and to adopt restricttve measures for its own protection, all of which 
claims we declare to be without foundation and fact and cite its own 
record as proof, 

Respectfully submitted, 


inter- 


. G. Larson, Valley City, N. Dak., 

. C. AAMOTH, Fargo, N. Dak., 

. C. ELKJER, Montevideo, Minn., 

. W. McLpAn, Grand Forks, N. Dak., 

. V. McMICHAEL, Wahpeton, N. Dak., 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in connection with this considera- 
tion of the conduct of the intermediate credit banks, I would 
further recite the experience of cooperative enterprises which 
have sought with their own machinery to control the marketing 
of the greatest product of the agriculturalist in the Northwest, 
grain. 

Tiring of the long delay of the Government in responding to 
the needs of the agricultural people with legislation, and exer- 
cising an Initiative of the most creditable sort, the farm or- 
ganizations in the Northwest set out to control the marketing 
of grain in an orderly manner to the end that there would not 
of necessity be gluts of one product or another upon the market 
at any time. The accomplishment of such a purpose entailed, 
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among other things, the necessity of enabling the farmer to 
hold his product off the market and preferably on his farm at 
that season of the year when all creditors were making their 
demands for settlement of contracts and debts and they pro- 
posed to utilize the credit presumed to be available through the 
intermediate credit banks and turn that credit to the advance- 
ment to the producer of a reasonable part of the market price 
of the product which was to be held back in these storage 
facilities—the storage facilities themselves to be provided for 
through a credit made available by the organized farmers. 
The storage phase of the effort seemed quite easy of solution 
and was quite assured, but when the intermediate credit bank 
was confronted with this opportunity for it to respond to the 
needs of the cooperative and its membership, it held back and 
quibbled and it still quibbles in spite of the fact that the finest 
sort of security was available and would be available at all 
times to the bank under this plan, backed as it was and would 
be by the surety bonds which had been made available, the 
bonds covering all hazards, in addition to the added security 
provided by warehouse receipts guaranteed by the laws of the 
States. 

But even with all these assurances, the intermediate credit 
bank, set up as an agency to respond to the credit needs of 
the American farmer, quibbles and says “No,” holds back and 
refrains from granting that credit and that help to the cooper- 
atives of to-day which would help them so materially in con- 
trolling the marketing of their own products, to the end that 
they could enjoy some little measure of the benefit by virtue 
of laws which have been passed in the form of tariffs, promis- 
ing the farmer that if he could control his market, he would 
have the benefit of that tariff on the parity with the benefits 
enjoyed by others whose interests are looked after likewise in 
the tariff bills, 

I submit, Mr. President, that this does not indicate a friendly 
attitude on the part of the Government toward cooperative en- 
terprise, and I further submit that before there can be confi- 
dence on the part of these enterprises and the people who are 
striving to build them up there must be positive demonstra- 
tion of a governmental attitude which dictates that the Ameri- 
can farmer and his cooperative enterprises are going to have the 
eternal and consistent backing and the friendly and protective 
help of their Government. 


The most encouraging thing that has happened in late months 
from the standpoint of the American farmer lies in the an- 
nouncement made during the last few days of the resignation 
from the Federal Land Bank Board of Eugene Meyer, who, all 
are convinced, dominated that board and was the real power 
behind the throne in the administration of the affairs of these 


banks in more recent years. Now, if that bank can have at its 
head some new blood that is both conservative and farm- 
minded, and really desirous of aiding the farm cause and the 
cause of cooperative enterprise, a wonderful step will have been 
taken toward the restoration of a lost confidence in Government 
on the part of the farm people. 

The experience in this banking field only bears out the conten- 
tion, which I repeat, that the success of any farm legislation 
passed by this Congress is going to be dependent upon the per- 
sonnel of that board which is engaged to administer that legis- 
lation. If it is a farm-minded board the future looks exceed- 
ingly bright. If it is a board, rather, minded to cater to the 
prevailing order and guard against the upsetting of anything 
that is existing now, whether it be good or bad, then we still 
have on our hands the most terrible problem that has ever con- 
fronted this Nation, 

We had better admit these facts now, with the expressed hope 
that the board named is going to be one in keeping with the 
pledves and the promises of the party in power and its leader. 

Finished with the enactment of this so-called farm bill, let us 
not hold back from the further duty which confronts us of im- 
mediately turning to the task of affording those other things so 
essential to a stabilized agricultural industry. I shall not now 
discuss what can be done and what I hope will be done in the 
enactment of a new tariff law, except to say that I hope sin- 
cerely that any changes made will concern alone the agricul- 
tural industry. If we will enact a tariff law that builds up agri- 


culture on to a better basis of parity with other industry in so | 


far as that can be done through a tariff law, and then will fol- 
low by increasing the general level througheut the tariff sched- 
ules, I say, Mr. President, that we are only fooling ourselves 
and trying to fool the American farmer. 

Then, let us turn our endeavors toward the development of 
wiuter transportation facilities to the end that we may afford a 
greater degree of competition to railroads which at every hour 
are striving to increase the tolls which they may be privileged 
to collect from the farm people through the handling of their 
products. 
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I would call attention to the fact that at this very time the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has before it a proposal so to 
increase freight rates on grain as to constitute a terrible added 
burden on the grain producers of the Northwest. The rates of 
increase which the railroads are asking would build up a new 
bill of expense for farmers of my own State of North Dakota 
of $2,758,268 annually. I am basing these figures on the produc- 
tion in North Dakota in 1927. An average increase of $36.50 
per car is being asked. This is no small amount and invites the 
closest consideration of the Congress. I would hope that we 
might some way find it possible to write a further restriction 
against increased tariffs for the carrying of agricultural prod- 
ucts until that time when agriculture shall be restored to some 
semblance of a balance and some semblance of equity. 

During this debate I have heard discussed the prevailing dif- 
ferences in prices paid for grain in Canada and in the United 
States. I heard the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] only 
day before yesterday recite that, in his opinion, the greatest 
contributing factor to the higher prices enjoyed in Canada was 
the existence there of the grain pools, but ignoring other factors 
which enter greatly into the influencing of this situation. He 
failed, for example, to make mention of the very friendly hand 
which the Canadian Government has extended to the Canadian 
farmer at every turn of the road. He failed to make reference 
to the fact that whenever conflict arose as between the coopera- 
tive institutions and the old-line institutions dealing in farm 
products, the Canadian Government has invariably thrown its 
lot in support of the cooperative even to the extent of condemn- 
ing old-line marketing facilities. 

But, in addition to that, Mr, President, I should like to point 
out here what part freight rates may be contributing to the pre- 
vailing better prices in Canada and to do it without necessarily 
agitating Government ownership of railroads as is true in 
Canada. It is said that the Government railway in Canada is 
subsidized and that the people are really paying great losses 
there through the conduct of such a railway, but I would point 
out that the private-ownership railways in Canada are compet- 
ing and competing successfully with the Government railway 
and with the Government-established railway rates, which would 
not indicate that the Government railway was necessarily re- 
quiring anything in the way of subsidy. 

Freight rates are a terrific part of the expenses of marketing 
farm products or determining price structure. I would point 
out to this Chamber a few comparisons of freight rates on grain 
hauling in Canada and in the United States. 

From Devils Lake, N. Dak., it is 384 miles to Duluth, Minn., 
a terminal point. The freight rate on wheat between these two 
points is 1914 cents. From Lydiatt, Manitoba, to Fort William, 
Ontario, it is 389 miles, but the rate of freight on wheat is 5 
cents less. 

It costs 2314 cents to transport wheat from Bismarck, N. Dak., 
to Duluth, Minn., a distance of 446 miles, while in Canada to 
carry wheat 442 miles from Meadows, Manitoba, to Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, costs 15 cents, or 8% cents less. 

The distance between Glasgow, Mont., and Duluth, Minn., is 
779 miles. The distance from Regina, Saskatchewan, to Fort 
William, Ontario, is 776 miles. To ship a hundredweight of 
wheat from Glasgow to Duluth costs 35 cents, but to ship the 
wheat the same distance between these two Canadian points 
costs only 20 cents, 15 cents less. 

Right hundred and ninety-three miles constitute the distance 
between Billings, Mont., and Duluth, Minn., and the rate of 
grain shipment is 391% cents. The distance is 1 mile less 
between Morse, Saskatchewan, and Fort William, Ontario, but 
the rate on the same grain there is only 22 cents. 

It costs 48 cents to ship a hundredweight of grain from Kalis- 
pell, Mont., to Duluth, Minn., over the 1,195 miles of American 
railroad, while to ship the same grain from Lethbridge, Alberta, 
to Fort William, Ontario, a distance of 1,177 miles, costs 25 
cents on the Canadian railroad. 

I could go on, Mr. President, indefinitely, showing the tremen- 
dous difference in freight rates prevailing here and in Canada, 
but could make no clearer the demonstration I seek to make. 
It all indicates the odds against which the American farmer is 
forced to operate in competition with the Canadian farmer and 
merits an intense study on the part of Congress in the hope 
that there might be brought about a material reduction in the 
carrying charges upon agricultural products. 

Mr. President, I opened these remarks with a picture of the 
haunting scenes which can be observed by those who will see 
out in agricultural America. Another picture presents itself 
to me which causes me to take the time to relate the following 
incident: A farm woman came into town to do those little 
chores of shopping which they all have to do. She went into 
one shop to settle an account and while the bill was being 
receipted she surveyed the furnishings of the office, not a highly 
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furnished office. Over on one wall she observed a picture, 
The Angelus. When the receipted bill was handed to her she 
said to the proprietor, “ Where did you get that picture 
got it when I was down at such a place a few weeks ago.” 
“How much did it cost?” “I think I paid 65 cents for the 
picture.” The tears streamed down her face as she explained 
that she for years had wanted that very picture for her home 
for the benefit of her daughters, just as she had enjoyed the 
benefit of it in her mother’s home. But the feeling that the 
65 cents was going to be so much more essential and so much 
more greatly needed for the real necessities of life in that home 
had deprived her of a mere inconsequential thing of that simple 
sort. She explained how for years and how particularly during 
the last winter they had hoped they were going to be able to 
afford for the two little girls in their home a chance to demon- 
strate whatever talent they might have in the way of musical 
ability. She wanted to buy for them a piano. She and her 
husband had wished all winter for the hour to come when they 
could dispose of their grain and feel that they could afford to 
buy it. 

But the winter came on and wore on its way through, and 
instead of doing what everyone anticipated was going to be done, 
instead of doing what Congress has argued all along would be 
done if the farmers would only learn to hang on to their grain, 
holding it until high prices prevailed, withholding it from being 
dumped on the market at that period when the market was 
flooded, so that they could enjoy a better price, we all know 
what the experience has been in the American market. We 
know that never before in the history of our country have the 
farmers held back on their own farms and in their own posses- 
sion so much of their product as they did in this past year, and 
yet in the last 10 years prices have not sunk to such levels and 
to such depths as they have this year in spite of that extended 
effort by the American farmer to help himself. 

Mr. President, with pictures like that confronting us, with 
facts like that confronting us, I say we do have before us a very 
serious problem. It is not a problem which anyone would 
jealousy seek after for the honor of affording its solution. Some 
of us feel there is a plan that would bring immediate results for 
the American agricultural industry. That privilege has been 
clearly denied us. We can not expect the adoption of the equali- 
zation fee at this time, but we can ask that whatever legislation 
we get shall be made available, and be made available as quickly 
as possible, to the end that we can bring ourselves nearer to that 
hour when we feel that it is going to be possible to demonstrate 
that all that you are willing to give, all that you are willing to 
afford in the way of legislation has not been adequate to meet 
the needs which are presented by the agricultural industry at 
this time. To the end then that we can help to win the coopera- 
tion of more people, win the cooperation of administrative circles 
in the enactment of legislation that will take hold, legislation the 
teeth of which will affect that return and that benefit which we 
are all so earnestly seeking and wanting—to that end I hope we 
may sincerely devote ourselves. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I did not want to interrupt 
the Senator’s very interesting and enlightening remarks. I 
always enjoy them. I like his enthusiasm, due possibly to 
youth—his hopefulness rather, the feeling that there is some- 
thing in the Senate bill outside of the debenture plan that will 
be helpful to the farmers. 

Mr. NYE. If properly administered, 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. I have heard so much about giving 
the farmer bargaining power that I was sorry the Senator 
did not discuss that point, because I do not see where it comes 
in on the staples that we raise in his State and mine. Whom 
will the farmer who raises a thousand bushels of wheat bargain 
with, even under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. NYE. Is the Senator asking me the question? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. I do not want to press the question. 
I am utterly unable to understand it and the Senator has made 
a considerable study of it. I fail to see, if the farmer has to 
sell his thousand bushels of wheat on the Liverpool market, 
whom he will bargain with. 

Mr. NYE. Until quite recently I have felt that when we 
spoke of the Liverpool market we were speaking of the world 
market. I have to a large degree given up that thought. I 
do not believe that Liverpool fixes the world market. 

Mr. NORBECK. I do not think it does entirely. 

Mr. NYE. I do not believe the world market is fixed any- 
where other than upon the board of trade in Chicago and in 
Minneapolis and Duluth. If the farmer is secking a bargain- 
ing power, it must be a bargaining power that enables him to 
deal with an influence, not an influence away off across the 
water, but an influence that has set itself up here within our 
own circles, a bargaining power that will enable him, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so say to those who are now in the marketing field, “ If 
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you are not going to deal rightly, if you are not going to deal 
reasonably and fairly in the marketing of these products, we 
are going to set up machinery—and we have the power to do it— 
right alongside of your institution, and we are going to bargain 
with you then, whether you want to or not.” That, it seems 
to me, is the sort of bargaining power which the organized 
farmer must be seeking at this time. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am afraid we are not 
making a clear distinction between the owner of the facility 
and the ultimate buyer of the grain. For instance, our surplus 
finds its way to Europe, to Italy, we will say, and the day it 
gets there it meets the competition of grain from other places; 
in other words, it is sold in competition. I am much at a loss 
to understand where we are going to get any great advantage. 

I recall that 30 years ago, when the primary elevators were 
charging a greater price, charging so much, in fact, that they 
could pay for their facilities once or twice a year, the farmers 
got together and built elevators, which they still have in North 
Dakota and which, I presume, they have in South Dakota, 

Mr. NYE. They do, to a large extent. 

Mr. NORBECK,. The primary market has been controlled by 
the farmers for 30 years. 

Mr. NYE. That is hardly true. 

Mr. NORBECK., It is true in my State. 

Mr. NYE. I do not think the cooperatives have the large 
balance of power that once they had, because the depressing 
years since the war have deprived the farmers of a great many 
of the facilities which they owned cooperatively as well as 
properties which were their own. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am not sure whether the Senator feels 
that the object is to attain certain economies along the line 
or whether the thought in mind is ultimately to obtain a 
higher price. 

Mr. NYE. I thought I established that idea very clearly 
this afternoon in opposing the farm bill because of the ex- 
pressed purpose, it seems to me, of avoiding a declaration calling 
for a higher or a better price for the American farmer's prod- 
uct. That has been the reason of my opposition, in the main, 
to the House bill, namely, its failure to show a determination 
to seek to influence a higher return for the farmer for the com- 
modity which he was producing. 

Mr. NORBECK. I will agreé with the Senator as to the 
House bill, but, having in mind the Senate bill, I think the 
Senate bill, with the debenture plan, will be of substantial help 
to the farmer. If, however, the provision for the debenture 
plan shall be stricken out, I fail to see where the bill can amount 
to much so far as relieving the farmer is concerned. 

We are told that cooperation is the great word, and the testi- 
mony before the Agricultural Committee two or three years ago 
was to that effect. For instance, livestock associations handle 
millions and millions of head of cattle on the Chicago nrarket. 
The farmers ship to them and are proud of their showing; they 
have effected substantial savings, and no one has suggested how 
the system can be improved upon; but when the story has been 
told, the advantage to the producer amounts to but 30 cents per 
head. Even if we could get 30 cents a head additional, it would 
not be anything toward establishing the equality of agriculture. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, at 12 o'clock to-day one Member of 
the Senate suggested he was only going to talk for 20 or 30 min- 
utes longer. He went up to the 2-hour mark. Another Senator 
who followed him announced he would occupy only 15 or 20 
minutes, and he spoke for an hour and 40 minutes. A half-hour 
ago I suggested that I would be through shortly after 5 o'clock, 
as it was desired that the Senate shculd have an executive 
session about that time. Will the Senator from South Dakota 
withhold any further questions at this time, so that we may keep 
that agreement, in a small degree at least? 

Mr. NORBECK. I beg the Senator's pardon; I did not know 
there was such an agreenrent. If I had known it, I certainly 
would not have violated it. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator has not violated it. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am merely trying to get some of these 
matters cleared up in my own mind, and for the benefit of other 
Members of the Senate. However, certainly I will waive that 
privilege in order that we may proceed as the majority desire. 

Mr. NYE. I shall gladly discuss the matter at another time 
with the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a minute? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. the Senator from 
diana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask permission to have inserted in the 
Recorp a letter which I have received regarding a proposed 
amendment to the bill striking out perishables. I have offered 
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such an amendment, and it is on the table. I should like to 
have the letter, without reading, printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Apri 6, 1929. 
Hon. Roya 8. COPELAND, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sir: The International Apple Shippers’ Association, composed 
of the largest shippers, handlers, and exporters of apples in the United 
including the leading and most successful apple cooperative 
asscciations from coast to coast, individual growers, grower-owned 
storages and other facilities, as well as regular trade shippers, receivers, 
and storages, respectfully protest against including apples in the pro- 
visions of farm relief legislation : 

First. So far as the same may apply to so-called stabilization cor- 
porations and agencies and the power of such agencies to buy or market 
a part or all of our crop, either at home or abroad. 

Second. To loan provisions for the creation of further storages, ware- 
houses, by-product factories, and other facilities in our line. 

Third. To provisions for the organization of clearing-house and ter- 
minal associations, in so far as the element of direct or indirect compul- 
sion to affiliate may be involved. 

Fourth. To the artificial and ill-advised stimulation of cooperatives 
by the Government or its agencies. 

Among our reasons are: 

First. Any stabilization agency thus far proposed wouid, in our 
judgment, if operated, seriously injure our industry at home and wreck 
it abroad. The apple industry in this country has developed on its 
own initiative a large foreign trade, which is constantly expanding and 
which is being more and more financed by foreign capital through out- 
right purchases and advances and where the fruit is carried for various 
periods by the foreign purchasers. 

We have developed and are developing our own foreign trade to the 
limit of its sound possibilities. We do not want it wrecked by so0- 
called stabilization agencies dumping supplies on foreign markets; 
neither do we wish to have foreign capital withdraw from the field, 
as it must if it has to compete with a governmental or quasi-govern- 
mental agency. Furthermore, we do not want our domestic markets 
wrecked or placed in a more or less chaotic condition by the injection 
of the activities of the same agency and the possible dumping of sup- 
plies on our own markets at unknowable times. 

Moreover, any so-called stabilization agency, if it is to live financially, 
must and will stabilize at the lowest possible price which will make the 
market for the entire crop. Let this agency offer $1 per box and $2 
per barrel for apples in the fall, and that will be the market. 

If we must have these agencies and our people are prepared to embark 
on such a policy, then let the Government or its agencies go the whole 
way and take over and buy all of the crop, every year, year after year. 
We can’t exist with the Government or its agencies partly in and partly 
out—in this year and out the next. Instead of stability it means dis- 
ruption, uncertainty, and the destruction of confidence. 

We could not expect an individual, possessed of elementary judgment, 
to invest a dollar in apples cither at home or abroad, except in the most 
hand-to-mouth wey, if this so-called stabilization system should prevail. 

Again, apples are a perishable commodity and can not be carried over 
from year to year. There are a multitude of varieties from Trans- 
parents and Gravenstein in June and July to Ben Davis, Baldwins, 
Winesaps, and Newtowns as late as May. Each variety not only has its 
inherent natural limitations as to keeping qualities, but the same 
variety differs in different sections. Jonathans, for example, suffer from 
internal breakdown in Idaho and Washington, but not in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Iowa. The Winesap of the Pacific coast is much different 
from the Winesap of Virginia in carrying characteristics. The Newtown 
of California is different in keeping qualities from the Newtown of Ore- 
gon. The McIntosh of New England is entirely different from the 
McIntosh of the southern group. Added to that is a great variation in 
the same variety in the same section, depending on soil conditions, cul- 
tural methods, degrees of ripeness, methods of packing and storage, ete. 

It would be the height of impossibility for any farm board, stabiliza- 
tion agency, or other governmental agency to handle these situations 
without disaster to itself and the industry. 

Second. We now have more storages for this industry than are needed 
or can be filled, due to ill-advised building and expansion. Some of 
them not making both ends meet, due to crop conditions in their 
localities, new competition, and other causes, 

Also, there are a large number of storages, warehouses, and other 
plants which have been built and developed by efficient cooperatives or 
by groups of individual growers on their own initiative, capital, and 
credit, 

The loan funds thus far proposed offer a fertile field and a green 
pasture for the propagandist to go out and add to the present abun- 
dance of facilities at Government expense and in competition with grow- 
ers and cooperatives who have already done their own developing on 


States, 
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their own intelligence, good judgment, and credit, to say nothing of 
other private enterprise. 

Right now we have an example in the Australian canned apple and 
canned fruit situation which concretely demonstrates how similar poli- 
cies actually work out. 

(1) The Australian Government has been unable to collect a material 
part of its leans and the taxpayer will stand the loss, while a part of 
the borrowing agencies have gone broke. 

(2) The production of canned apples and fruits has so greatly in- 
creased under governmental loan stimulation that it has been impos- 
sible to market the output, 

(3) Private canners have largely ceased operations, which has placed 
growers in an unfortunate position, 

Third. As to clearing-house and terminal association, there has been 
in the background and underneath it all for a long time the undis- 
closed principle of compulsion. Every once in a while it shows through. 
In so far as the direct or indirect element of compulsion or force is 
involved, it has in it the complete spirit of ultimate autocracy and 
dictatorship and the ultimate struggle of a few to gain control of the 
food industry for their own ends. I can well remember in the early 
tlays when certain interests completely crushed their competitors by 
sandbagging markets until competitors were driven from the field. We 
don’t want any more of that. I well remember at the start of the 
war when certain interests allied with politics in the State of New 
York attempted to gain complete domination of the food industry of 
the State for their own ends. The attempt defeated a governor for 
reelection. 

The present Capper-Volstead Act contains ample power for any legiti- 
mate development along this line. 

Fourth. The ill-advised and unintelligent overstimulation of coopera- 
tives by the Government and other agencies, without regard to condi- 
tions or needs, has already strewn the country with wrecked and bank- 
rupt cooperatives and growers who received little or nothing for their 
erops, and who in addition have had to pay assessments to make up 
deficits and judgments at the end of a lawsuit. 

Three big groups of cooperatives in this section alone, involving 
many cooperative units, have recently gone to the wall accompanied by 
grave loss to their members. 

This is not an argument against cooperatives nor a criticism of co- 
operation—far from it. There are many excellent, efficient, and well- 
managed cooperatives, many of them our members, which have de- 
veloped as any other business must develop, to wit, from the ground 
up and by intelligence, experience, good judgment, efficiency, and real 
service. Wherever they are needed and can develop, they will do so 
under present laws and conditions. It is, however, a most uneconomic, 
injurious, and wrongful act to turn loose paid organizers with the 
prestige of the Government behind them to “rub the ears” of growers, 
and under the stimulus of the spellbinder push them into such organi- 
zations regardless of their real sober desire, needs, or the conditions 
surrounding them, 

Add to the above the principle reported to have been advocated by 
one witness, of forcing everyone in if 75 per cent have signed up in 
his territory, and you have all of the elements of direct oppression, 
dictatorship, and ultimate injury. Cooperation never has and never 
will succeed on the basis of force. 

Fifth. It is a very peculiar and interesting phenomenon that there 
seems to be little stress as to just how or where the grower is going 
to get a single penny more as a result of these proposals, and certainly 
no well-defined unanimity of judgment on the matter. 

A study of the conditions from 1920 down to date shows that the 
real trouble lies in the extra out-of-pocket costs of producing and mar- 
keting—not profits of intermediaries—but absolute cash costs, to wit, 
labor, taxes, fertilizer, spray rigs, spray material, picking and packing 
costs, freight rates, trucking, rent, etc. 

For example, in the East, down to the time of the war, we picked 
our apples for 12 cents a barrel (now 25 to 30 cents); packed for 7 
cents to 10 cents (now 25 cents); barrels 30 to 35 cents (now 60 to 
70 cents) ; storage, 30 cents (now 60 cents to $1.25); freight to New 
York, 25 cents per barrel (now 45 cents); icing charges, $8 to $10 
(now $40 per car); and so on. And this is illustrative of any section. 

Without criticizing or passing on the wisdom of the matter, but 
merely as a statement of fact, these increased costs have been caused 
primarily by: 

(1) A starved labor market, due to restricted immigration and the 
increased control by organized labor. For example, the common labor 
cost of reconditioning perishables in many of our markets is often more 
than the commodity is worth. 

(2) By high tariffs on nearly everything the grower needs or uses, 
directly or indirectly. 

(3) By enabling freight rates and other public-utility rates to be arbi- 
trarily pegged with sole regard to the earnings of the utility, so that 
we had the phenomenon of freight rates being fixed at the highest point 
in history at the very time deflation was at its worst in agriculture. 

(4) Exorbitant taxes. For example, I am paying nearly $3 per acre 
in taxes on my own farm, 
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Will any of these bills or proposals reduce by so much as a penny 
any of these costs: The cost of labor, 
packages, paper, picking, packing, freight 
and rent, materials that go 
actual out-of-pocket expense items? 
penny ocean freight rates? Of not, 

As to getting more money for the commodities as an offset, there are 
only two where it can be had, to wit, 
domestic markets, 

No stabilization agency can 
dumping supplies on foreign markets. 
less and in addition wreck the markets that we have and are building 
up. No stabilization agency can get any more money for our apples by 
holding a reservoir of them hanging over either our domestic or foreign 
markets, ready to flood them at will or when the fruit gets out of con- 
dition and forees the flood. 
plus disruption and the destruction of confidence. 

Ilence the only thing left 
domestic market and never put it back on the domestic 
that event the stabilization agency must market abroad at a loss or 
destroy the product. Who is going to pay these losses? If you pull 
a supply definitely off the domestic market you are going, of course, to 
push up the domestic market, otherwise the grower won't get any more 
money. How far up is the domestic market to be pushed? What is 
the limit? How much will the consumer stand, since he holds the 
majority of the votes by at least 2 to 1? 

In the event that a supply of apples is absolutely pulled off the 
domestic market for export, from what sections are those export apples 
to be taken, and what varieties, and in what proportions, bearing in 
mind that there is no approximate uniform relationship between growers 
and sections as to varicties and no uniformity as between sections as 
to keeping qualities? Who is going to reimburse the grower whose 
apples are taken by the stabilization agency for export at a low price 
while his more fortunate brother has the advantage of the high domestic 
market? If the stabilization agency limits its operations for storage 
and export to the hardy varieties, which it must do unless it wishes to 
court complete disaster, such as Newtowns Western Winesaps, Baldwins, 
and Ben Davis, etc., while the producer of Greenings, McIntosh, Stay- 
man, Jonathan, Delicious, ete., has the high home market to himself, 
who is going to compensate those growers whose apples are taken and 
dumped on foreign markets at a low figure? 

Sixth. Concrete suggestions. 

(1) Reduce the out-of-pocket costs that enter into production. We 
realize, of course, that this is an impossible suggestion under the present 
trends of constantly increasing tariffs, high labor (I have to 
compete on my farm with the wage scale of factories in the city), and 
the pegging of transportation charges on the prevailing basis. 

(2) Reduce the taxes of the producer. 

(3) Give the Secretary and the Department of Agriculture power to 
advise growers as to production and as a safeguard against overproduc- 
tion. There is no better agency. At the sume time free the department 
from the fear of the land speculator and other agencies which prevent 
it from giving the advice which it can give. Witness the present cotton 
situation and the inability of the department to mention it. The depart- 
ment tried to point a warning against overplanting citrus in Florida, 
but persons with land to sell forced the withdrawal of the advice. 

(4) Stop further reclamation projects. The situation is one of 
gigantic humor to see reclamation projects being pushed and thousands 
of additional acres made available for production and at the same time 
passing laws to save the grower. 

(5) Provide adequate credit facilities through the intermediate credit 
bank or Federal land bank or some other bank where legitimate credit 
can be obtained on a reasonably sound banking credit basis. Any other 
basis will do more harm than good, The maintenance of marginal and 
illegitimate production, the stimulation of further production, and addi- 
tional facilities by the practical giving of money on a loose basis, a 
large part of which will either not be repaid or will put the borrowers 
in bankruptcy, can only result in a worse situation. 
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(6) If some export plan is deemed wise, the debenture plan is the | 


best and the soundest 
trying out. 
Very truly yours, 
INTERNATIONAL APPLE SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
R. G. PutLures, Secretary. 


thus far proposed, It would be well worth 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. WATSON. 


I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 


consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 
RECESS 
Mr. WATSON. I move the 
o’clock noon to-morrow, 


Senate take a recess until 12 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 4, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 3 (legislative 
day of April 29), 1929 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Howard W. Ameli, of New York, to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of New York, vice William A. De Groot, re- 
moved 

CONSUL GENERAL 


John E,. Kehl, of Ohio, now a Foreign Service officer of class 


: | 3 and a consul, to be a con vener: ‘. ree ae 
On the contrary, it would mean less money | 4 Cyicn , a consul general of the United States of 


CONSULS 
The following-named Foreign Service officers, now vice con- 
suls of career, to be consuls of the United States of America: 
Paul H. Alling, of Pennsylvania. 
George Alexander Armstrong, of New York. 
Lawrence S. Armstrong, of New York. 
Howard A. Bowman, of New York. 
John H. Bruins, of New York. 
Joseph F. Burt, of Illinois. 
Alfred D. Cameron, of Washington. 
Flavius J. Chapman, 3d, of Virginia. 
William W. Corcoran, of Massachusetts. 
C. Paul Fletcher, of Tennessee. 
Joseph T. Gilman, of Massachusetts. 
George J. Haering, of New York. 
Benjamin M. Hulley, of Florida. 
Paul W. Meyer, of Colorado, 
Austin R. Preston, jr., of New York. 
Edwin Schoenrich, of Maryland. 
Winfield H. Scott, of the District of Columbia. 
George E. Seltzer, of New York. 
Vice CONSULS 
The following-named persons to be vice consuls of career of 
the United States of America, to which office they were appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate: 
Walter N. Walmsley, jr., of Maryland. 
Dorsey G. Fisher, of Maryland. 
Charles E. Bohlen, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Margaret Warner, of Massachusetts. 
Harold B. Minor, of Kansas. 
Hiram Bingham, jr., of Connecticut. 
Milton P. Thompson, of Tennessee. 
Miss Nellie B. Stogsdall, of Indiana. 
Claude A. Buss, of Pennsylvania. 
Daniel M. Braddock, of Michigan. 
William Karnes, of Illinois. 
William H. Hessler, of Ohio. 
Albert E. Clattenburg, jr., of Pennsylvania. 
John H. Madonne, of Texas. 
Robert G. McGregor, jr., of New York. 
Robert S. Ward, of Ohio. 
Alvin T. Rowe, jr., of Virginia. 
Stuart Allen, of Minnesota. 
Sydney G. Gest, of Pennsylvania. 
Kenneth C, Krentz, of Iowa. 
SECRETARIES IN THE DrproMATic Service 


The following-named Foreign Service officers, unclassified, 


|} and vice consuls of career, to be also secretaries in the Diplo- 


matic Service of the United States of America: 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts. 

George F. Kennan, of Wisconsin. 

Alan 8. Rogers, of California. 

Kennett F. Potter, of Missouri. 

Joseph C. Satterthwaite, of Michigan. 

FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 

The following-named persons for promotion in the Foreign 
Service of the United States, as follows: 
TO CLASS 1 
Charles B. Curtis, of New York. 
Robert Frazer, jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Clarence E. Gauss, of Connecticut. 

CLASS 3 

Charles M. Hathaway, jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Arthur Bliss Lane, of New York. 
Samuel T. Lee, of Michigan. 
J. Theodore Marriner, of Maine. 


CLASS 2 


TO CLASS 2 
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CLASS 4 TO CLASS 3 
Charles L. Hoover, of Missouri. 
Williamson 8S. Howell, jr., of Texas, 
Irving N. Linnell, of Massachusetts. 
Frank P. Lockhart, of Texas. 
Jay Pierrepont Moffat, of New York. 
Robert M. Scotten, of Michigan. 
Edwin C, Wilson, of Florida. 
Thomas M. Wilson, of Tennessee. 

CLASS 5 TO CLASS 4 
Harry Campbell, of Kansas. 
Harold D. Clum, of New York. 
Thomas L. Daniels, of Minnesota, 
Erle R. Dickover, of California. 
John W. Dye, of Minnesota. 
Carol H. Foster, of Maryland. 
Paul R. Josselyn, of Iowa. 
David B. Macgowan, of Tennessee. 
Orme Wilson, jr., of New York. 

CLASS 6 TO CLASS 5 
Charles E. Allen, of Kentucky. 
George L. Brandt, of the District of Columbia. 
Reed Paige Clark, of New Hampshire. 
Cecil M. P. Cross, of Rhode Island. 
John Dewey Hickerson, of Texas. 
Harry M. Lakin, of Pennsylvania, 
Robert D. Murphy, of Wisconsin, 
Jefferson Patterson, of Ohio. 
Charles J. Pisar, of Wisconsin, 
Harold B. Quarton, of Iowa. 
John Randolph, of New York. 
H. Earle Russell, of Michigan. 
Dana C. Sycks, of Ohio. 

CLASS 7 TO CLASS 6 


Willard L. Beaulac, of Rhode Island, 
Howatd Bucknell, jr., of Georgia, 
Raleigh A. Gibson, of Illinois. 

Louis H. Gourley, of Illinois. 
Robertson Honey, of New York. 
William J. McCafferty, of California. 
John J. Meily, of Pennsylvania. 
Horace Remillard, of Massachusetts. 
Winthrop R. Scott, of Ohio. 

Harold Shantz, of New York. 
Maurice L. Stafford, of California, 
Harold 8S. Tewell, of North Dakota. 
Howard K. Travers, of New York. 
Herbert O. Williams, of California. 


CLASS 8 TO CLASS 7 


Gilson G. Blake, jr., of Maryland. 

Edward Caffery, of Louisiana. 

J. Rives Childs, of Virginia. 

Charles L. De Vault, of Indiana, 

Curtis T. Everett, of Tennessee. 

Robert F. Fernald, of Maine. 

Richard Ford, of Oklahoma, 

Herndon W. Goforth, of North Carolina, 

Loy W. Henderson, of Colorado, 

Irik W. Magnuson, of Illinois. 

Edwin A. Plitt, of Maryland. 

Sydney B. Redecker, of New York. 

Laurence EK. Salisbury, of Illinois, 

Edwin F, Stanton, of California. 

Christian T. Steger, of Virginia. 

Leslie E. Woods, of Massachusetts. 
UNCLASSIFIED AT $3,000 TO CLASS 8 


Paul H. Alling, of Pennsylvania. 

George Alexander Armstrong, of New York, 
Lawrence S. Armstrong, of New York, 
Howard A. Bowman, of New York. 
John H. Bruins, of New York, 

Joseph F. Burt, of Illinois. 

Alfred D. Cameron, of Washington. 
Fiavius J. Chapman, 38d, of Virginia. 
William W. Corcoran, of Massachusetts, 
C. Paul Fletcher, of Tennessee. 

Joseph T. Gilman, of Massachusetts. 
George J. Haering, of New York. 
senjamin M. Hulley, of Florida. 

Paul W. Meyer, of Colorado, 

Austin R. Preston, jr., of New York. 
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Edwin Schoenrich, of Maryland. 

Winfield H. Scott, of the District of Columbia. 

George E. Seltzer, of New York. 

The following-named persons to be Foreign Service officers, 
unclassified, of the United States of America, to which office 
they were appointed during the last recess of the Senate: 

Walter N. Walmsley, jr., of Maryland. 

Dorsey G. Fisher, of Maryland. 

Charles E. Bohlen, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Margaret Warner, of Massachusetts. 

Harold B. Minor, of Kansas. 

Hiram Bingham, jr., of Connecticut. 

Milton P. Thempson, of Tennessee. 

Miss Nelle B. Stogsdall, of Indiana. 

Claude A. Buss, of Pennsylvania. 

Daniel M. Braddock, of Michigan. 

William Karnes, of Illinois. 

William H. Hessler, of Ohio. 

Albert E. Clattenburg, jr., of Pennsylvania. 

John H. Madonne, of Texas. 

Robert G. McGregor, jr., of New York. 

Robert 8. Ward, of Ohio. 

Alvin T. Rowe, jr., of Virginia. 

Stuart Allen, of Minnesota. 

Sydney G. Gest, of Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth C. Krentz, of Iowa. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 8 (legis- 
lative day of April 29), 1929 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 
Patrick Jay Hurley. 
JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME CourRT, District oF CoLUMBIA 
Alfred A. Wheat. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 
George O. Barnes. 
EXAMINER IN CHIEF, UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
William L. Thurber. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Sidney C. Brown, district No. 18, Tampa, Fla, 
POSTMASTERS 
KENTUCKY 
Sam Thomas, Allen. 
Delmon W. Howard, Betsy Layne. 
MISSOURI 
Olric T. Anderson, Arcadia, 
Stella M. Mountjoy, Ashland. 
Louis E. Price, Freeman. 
Minnie Rice, Irondale, 
J. Homer Weakley, Kearney. 
James R, Archer, Mountain Grove. 
Jacob H. Seneker, Sarcoxie. 
Robert B. Petts, Warsaw. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alta F. Stephens, Hop Bottom. 
TENNESSEE 
Alonzo A. Patterson, Henryville. 
Burgy D. Foust, Medina. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Malcolm R. Mathews, Charleston, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, May 3, 1920 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. . 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, we believe that Thou art God; yet our faith is 
still unproved by works, our natures are still undeveloped by 
service, and our hearts still fail to overflow with charity. Thy 
presence, blessed Lord, is at once a stimulus and a help to purity 
of heart and nobleness of endeavor. Let this day mean to us a 
broader, deeper, truer, happier life. Give us courage to fear- 
lessly say the words which witness to righteousness, patiently 
do the deeds which strengthen virtue, generously extend the 
helping hand to sustain the weak, faithfully give support to all 
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things good. Then, too, dear Father, when these hours close 


may we have sweet memories of conrpanionship and new proofs 
of brotherly love. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, May 1, 1929, 
was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr, Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 2158. An act making an appropriation for defraying the 
expenses of the United States Marine Band in attending the 
Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, to be held at Charlotte, N. C., 
June 4 to June 7, inclusive, 1929. 

ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO A REPRESENTATIVE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communication, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ROCHESTER, MINN., April 30, 1929. 
Hon. NrcHoLas LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In accordance with your designation of me, pursuant to Resolu- 
tion 27, adopted by the House of Representatives, to administer the oath 
of office to Representative-elect James V, McC.uintic, of the seventh 
district of the State of Oklahoma, I have the honor to report that on the 
30th day of April, 1929, at the city of Rochester, county of Olmsted, 
and State of Minnesota, I administered the oath of office to Mr. Mc- 
CuintTic, form prescribed by section 1757 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, being the form of oath administered to Members of the 
House of Representatives, to which Mr. McCLIntic subscribed. 

I have the honor to be, yours respectfully, 
VERNON GATES. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privi- 
leged resolution and ask its immediate consideration. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Hlouse Resolution 36 


Whereas JAMES V. McCLINTIC, a Representative from the State of 
Oklahoma, from the seventh district thereof, has been unable from 
sickness to appear in person to be sworn as a Member of this House, 
but has sworn to and subscribed the oath of office before Judge Vernon 
Gates, authorized by resolution of this House to administer the oath, 
and the said oath of office has been presented in his behalf to the 
House, and there being no contest or question as to his election: There- 
fore 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted and received by the House 
as the oath of office of the said JAMES V. McCLINTIC as a Member of 
this House. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a statement in 
reference to bill H. R. 191, and also a statement in reference 
to bill H. R. 192, in relation to cotton exchanges. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp by inserting 
statements with reference to bills introduced by himself. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

REGULATIONS OF TRANSACTIONS ON COTTON 
(H. R. 191) 


Mr. CROSS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, the United 
States cotton exchange act, unlike the United States grain 
futures exchange act, is but a permit to these corporations to 
operate without supervision or restraint and to manipulate the 
price-registering scales of a great commodity to their heart’s 
content. 

First. This bill (H. R. 191) throws about the cotton ex- 
changes the same restraints and Federal supervision as guard 
and protect from manipulation the grain exchanges. 

Second. There are three buying and selling sections under 
the present so-called United States cotton futures exchange act, 
to wit, sections 5, 6 (a), and 10. The two latter sections are to 
the same effect. Section 10 provides that the purchaser under 
this section can, by presenting to the seller a list of the grades 
and staples he desires on the fifth business day before delivery, 
compel him to deliver to him cotton of the specified grades and 
staples. But the cotton exchanges have never permitted either 


of these sections to function. 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


FUTURES EXCHANGES 
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Third. Section 5, the only section that is permitted to func- 
tion, provides that the seller can on the fifth business day before 
delivery present to the purchaser a list of the grades and staples 
he will deliver to him five days thereafter and compel the pur- 
chaser to take them and pay the commercial differences for 
such grades and staples, whether he can use them or not. And 
since every consumer must of necessity have cotton of a certain 
grade and staple as designated in his cloth contracts, he is un- 
able to go on the exchange and buy and have delivered to him 
anything he can use. 

Fourth. As a result, save for a comparatively small amount of 
so-called hedging, there is no legitimate trading on the board, 
and consequently neither the consumers’ demand, nor the pro- 
ducers’ supply, controls the jumping-jack like chalk marks on 
the so-called cotton exchanges. When not manipulated by de- 
signing schemers they jump up and down in response to the 
impulse of the gamblers. Thus, what should be the price-regis- 
tering scales of supply and demand of one of the country’s 
major commodities becomes a farce, a manipulated shell game, 
and the producers its victim. s 

Fifth. On the other hand, the nonfunctioning sections, 6 (2) 
and 10, if they functioned, would not give the seller sufficient 
notice of the class of cotton he would be required to deliver. 

Sixth. This bill contains but one buying and selling clause, 
designating by letters and numerals the grade and staple, at the 
time of purchase the cotton to be delivered. This would put the 
consumer on the board and supply and demand to functioning 
and registering the correct price. 

Seventh. This bill further provides that certificated cotton 
once tendered on an exchange contract can not thereafter be 
tendered on another exchange contract. This will stop the 
nefarious practice of certain big cotton accumulators from using 
over and over the same certificated cotton as a hammer to beat 
down the prices. 

THE STABILIZATION OF THE PRICE OF COTTON (H. R. 192) 

Mr. CROSS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, this bill (H. R. 192) if enacted into law will not only 
stabilize the price of cotton but prove to be a boon to both the 
producer and spinner and is economically sound. 

First. Because cotton occupies a unique position among our 
products and is the only one of which we make the world price, 
from the simple fact that we produce the great bulk of the 
world’s spinnable supply. But with other commodities, such as 
wheat, the outside world is not dependent upon us, as it produces 
not only enough for its needs but a surplus. 

Second. The world will now on an average consume consid- 
erably in excess of 15,000,000 bales of American cotton, and we 
do not produce on an average in excess of this amount. For 
instance, spread over the last 10-year period the average produc- 
tion was less than 13,600,000 bales per year. And while as a 
result of insects and weather conditions in some years, we pro- 
duce considerably less than the world’s consumption of American 
cotton, in other years we produce considerably more. Taking 
the last eight years of big and little production, and including 
along with the other eight months the four selling months of de- 
pression, the average price of middling cotton on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange has been a fraction better than 21 
cents per pound. 

Third. It is the years of overproduction or bumper crops that 
ruin the farmer, and in such years the price reaches its lowest 
ebb during the four months when he markets the bulk of his 
crops, to wit, October, November, December, and January. Take 
the bumper crop of 1926-27, when we produced 17,755,000 gin 
bales, which, in weight, equaled nineteen million one hundred 
thousand 500-pound bales, the average price on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange for those four months was 12% cents per 
pound, while the average price for the remaining eight months 
was 15% cents per pound, or a difference of $15 a bale, which, 
on nineteen million one hundred thousand 500-pound bales, 
amounts to $286,500,000, which the farmers and the cotton 
States lost by reason of the depressed price during the crop- 
marketing months. 

Fourth. Too often the farmer at planting time, speculating 
on disaster overtaking the rest of the country, visions 30-cent 
cotton and plants every acre he can, and in the fall wakes up to 
find a bumper crop and himself ruined. Cotton stabilized 
within the price set out in this bill will cause him to diversify 
and begin farming on business principles. 

Fifth. To the spinner the great nightmare is not that the 
price is high but the ruinous price fluctuations, often jumping up 
or down $50 a bale in a few days. With the price stabilized 
as it is in this bill the spinner can make his cloth contracts 
knowing that he can not be ruined overnight by wild fluctuations 
in the market, 
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Sixth. With such a stabilization law the probabilities are that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would find it necessary to buy but 
little, if any, cotton, since, as soon as white cotton, middling in 
grade, dropped anywhere near the 18-cent price, individuals, 
realizing that they stood no chance to lose more than a mere 
bagatelle and in all probability a considerable profit within a 
comparatively short time, would enter the market and take up 
the temporary slack. 

Seventh. This bill passes no buck, nor attempts to do indi- 
rectly what should be done directly. It creates no new board 
or bureau, quasi-irresponsible, to have turned over to it count- 
less millions of the taxpayers’ money with which to experiment 
With vast losses admittedly staring it in the face. But it points 
out in a sane, economic way just how existing machinery, cre- 
ated to deal with agricultural questions and products, shali 
function. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution 
in regard to Muscle Shoals, passed by the Senate of Texas on 
April 24, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
resolution in regard to Muscle Shoals, passed by the Senate of 
Texas. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include a resolution in regard to 
Muscle Shoals passed by the Senate of Texas on April 24, 
1929. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Simple Resolution 2 

Senator Beck sent up the following resolution: 

“ Whereas agriculture is the chief industry of our Southland; and 

“Whereas the marketing system for our crops is inadequate; and 
the fertility of our soil is being constantly depleted of its nitrogen 
content; and the United States Government now owns a hydroelectric 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., which cost more than $150,000,000, and 
is capable of manufacturing sodium nitrate so necessary for the re- 
habilitation of our soils; and 

“Whereas at the present time Chilean nitrate sells at Texas points 
for $60 per ton, and the Muscle Shoals plant, if properly handled, will 
materially reduce the cost of sodium nitrate: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Texas, That our Representatives in Con- 
gress are urgently requested to support such measures that will give 
an adequate marketing system for our crops, and such measures that 
will permit the manufacture of nitrogen at the Muscle Shoals plant, 
thereby making it possible for our farmers to receive cheaper fertilizer ; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be printed in the journal and a copy 
thereof be mailed to our Representatives in Congress.” 

BECK. 
NEAL. 
WILLIAMSON, 


THE TRIBUTE OF FRANCE TO THE LATE AMBASSADOR MYRON T. 


HERRICK 
Mr. BACON. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a tribute paid by 
M. Poincaré, the Prime Minister of France, at the funeral of 
our late American ambassador, Hon. Myron T. Herrick. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a tribute paid by the French Premier at the funeral of the 
late Ambassador Herrick. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the eloquent eulogy of Premier 
Poincaré, of France, delivered at the funeral of the late Ambas- 
sader Myron T. Herrick. 

The eulogy is as follows: 


Ten days ago, on a sad occasion, Mr. Myron T. Herrick, gave France 
a last and supreme mark of his constant friendship. Although he had 
hardly recovered from a long and dangerous illness, he made a point 
of walking in the procession that followed Marshal Foch to his grave, 
and of attending the funeral from beginning to end, thus taking publicly 
his part in our national mourning. Now, he in his turn suddenly falls a 
prey to death, and his body will presently be carried by a French war- 
ship across the ocean be was so glad to have crossed a few weeks ago, 
to return to his post and to his dear Paris. 

On the eve of his last voyage how could I without emotion remember 
Mr. Myron T. Herrick’s arrival in this country in 1912? An American 
ambassador who had won many sympathies here and who spoke our lan- 
guage to perfection, Mr. Bacon had just left, much regretted by all, 
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and the excellent memory he was leaving behind him certainly did not 
contribute to make his successor’s task an easy one. But Mr, and Mrs. 
Herrick did not require many months to undertake and achieve the con- 
quest of diplomatic circles and of Parisian socicty. 

His tall, elegant figure and his open countenance made everyone who 
met the new ambassador feel at once that he was as sincere as he was 
charming, and that he was bent on learning how to understand and love 
France, After a brilliant career as a barrister in Cleveland, he had 
been in charge of important financial interests, and his mind had been 
trained by the experiences of an active life to deal with facts and to 
work for practical ends. But his gift for practical action was in- 
separable from delicate feeling and earnest idealism—-q combination so 
frequently found in the American soul. The visits he paid to me at 
the Quai d’Orsay in the first few days after arrival enabled me at once 
to feel that America had sent us a new friend, who would do every- 
thing to remove the distance between the two countries, 

WANTED PRESIDENT TO COME HERE 

That distance was much greater in those days than it is now, shortened 
as it has been by science and by natural affection. Herrick felt that 
in spite of strong historical links between France and the United States 
we did not meet often enough and knew too little of each other, He 
wanted to encourage the development not only of commercial but also 
of intellectual relations between the two nations. A few months before 
the war he told me, in a friendly conversation, of a hope which he enter- 
tained; he wished that the President of the French Republic might be 
received in Washington, and that the President of tbe United States 
might be authorized by Congress to return the visit. But fate did not 
allow such an exchange of courtesies to take place in the atmosphere 
of an unaltered peace, and the catastrophe of 1914 forced more thankless 
tasks upon the Governments. 

The breaking out of hostilities was deplored by no one more than 
by Mr. Myron Herrick. He knew perfectly that France bore no re- 
sponsibility for the conflict. He had seen her at work and was well 
acquainted with her feelings. He was therefore deeply moved when, on 
Monday, August 3, 1914, he found himself, obliged by circumstances, 
to inform the French cabinet that the fateful hour had struck. The 
German Ambassador, Baron von Schoen, had been instructed to ask his 
American colleague to assume the protection of German interests in 
France. Mr, Herrick, of course, had thought such a request could not 
be rejected. But as Baron von Schoen expressed the further wish that 
the Star-Spangled Banner should be hoisted on the German Embassy, 
Mr. Herrick had definitely refused, and at 6.45 p. m. he had telephoned 
to the French Prime Minister, M. Viviani, informing him of this double 
reply, which could leave us under no delusion as to the possibility of 
preserving peace. 

Almost at the same time, in conformity with the administrative 
tradition of the United States, Mr. Herrick, being a Republican, was 
recalled by the Democratic President, Mr. Wilson, and he was only 
carrying out his final orders at the embassy when, about the end of that 
same month of August, the victorious German armies approached Paris 
by forced marches. It is not enough once more to say that at such a 
critical moment Mr. Myron T. Herrick’s behavior was that of a great 
friend of the French nation; he behaved as a brave champion of 
humanity. 

The conversation he had with me at the Elysée on September 2, 1914, 
was repeated by himself in his speech when that moving reception was 
given to him at the Hotel de Ville on July 6, 1920. He told me he had 
firmly decided not to leave Paris before his successor had actually taken 
possession of his post. The Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, had allowed 
him complete freedom in that respect. 

“Tf Paris is taken,” the ambassador said, “I will use my country’s 
authority, and, if necessary, I will display our star-spangled colors to 
cover your museums and monuments. I will go to the utmost limits of 
my power to protect the inhabitants against pillage and oppression.” 
Tears rose to his eyes while he spoke. I assured him that France would 
not lay down her arms before the day of victory and that Paris would 
be stubbornly defended both by its outer system of forts and by the 
army intrusted with the protection of the entrenched camp. He looked 
at me silently, unwilling to lessen my hopes, held my hands in his 
hands for a time, and then went away, showing signs of deep emotion. 

A few weeks later, before he sailed for America, he sent me a very sad 
letter, in which after deploring France’s ordeal, he expressed his ad- 
miration and enthusiasm for the courage and spirit of sacrifice of our 
people, and he promised to come back as often as he could to visit his 
friends in Paris. Upon arrival in the United States he made himself 
the indefatigable exponent and supporter of our cause. 

AIDED FRANCE IN UNITED STATES 


He did everything he could to encourage the efforts of the American 
Red Cross, the generous contributions of his countrymen, the enlistment 
of volunteers, and many unofficial activities which took place before the 
military and naval action of the United States which contributed to 
show in which direction the sympathies of that great Nation were 
gradually moving. The day came when America felt that, although so 
far removed from the battle fields, she had to step in for two reasons: 
One of national interest—the impossibility of leaving unanswered the 
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outrageous defiance of the German Navy—and one of world interest— 
the moral obligation of coming to the rescue of violated rights, Then 
Mr, Myron T. Herrick was entitled to think that his personal action had 
not been without influence in that great historical decision, and he 
rejoiced in witnessing the renewal of our old brotherhood in arms facing 
a common danger. 

When, at last, after the Republicans had returned to power, he came 
back to France to resume his interrupted work, his joy no doubt was 
marred by crue] family bereavements. But what could have soothed bis 
personal grief more than the vision of the friendship between the two 
nations strengthened by their common success, and the ancient frontiers 
of France restored to her by victory? Many times he expressed to me 
this great satisfaction which the disappointments and misunderstandings 
of the peace settlement could not disturb. 


WAS TRUE SERVANT OF 


He was, all, the faithful representative of American policy 
and always followed scrupulously the instructions of his Government. 
gut whether the problems were big or small, he sought with gentle 
obstinacy, solutions which might be compatible with legitimate French 
interests. He made every effort when needed to remove mutual preju- 
dice, to bring respective views nearer one another, and when dealing 
with the most uninspiring subjects, to help in their settiement by intro- 
ducing in the debate something of the noble feeling which inspired the 
friendship between America and France in its beginnings. My colleague 
and friend, M. Aristide Briand, more than once witnessed, as I did 
myself, Mr. Herrick’s well-intended efforts, which never were without 
a result and which did much to maintain between the two Republics 
that confidence which inspired them on the battle fields. 

Nothing pleased Mr. Myron T. Herrick more than to be admitted into 
the intimacy of our French life and to feel more and more acquainted 
with our customs and institutions. One of his greatest pleasures in 
the last years, having already been made a doctor of laws by Prince- 
ton, Harvard, and Columbia Universities, was to be granted the same 
degree by the University of Nancy. I was by his side when that 
honorary degree was conferred upon him, and I have seldom observed 
s0 much joy and pride mixed with the customary freedom of his 
speech, 

But he felt still more happy and moved when, in June, 1922, he 
presented to the town of Verdun the priceless medal which the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States had, by a decision with- 
out a precedent, granted to the fortress of Lorraine. I can see him 
as he was, deeply moved by the enthusiastic reception of the popula- 
tion, and the fine address which he delivered to a grave and respectful 
audience of thousands remains engraved in my memory. 

Herrick knew that for many months the divisions of the French 
Army had succeeded one another at Verdun, in order to sustain one 
after the other, the shock of the enemy’s onslaught. He knew that 
there was not one of our provinces, not one of our towns and villages, 
which had not lost some of its best blood on the terrible hills of the 
Meuse. We knew on our side that America desired to honor the small, 
glorious city, because the battle and victory of Verdun had been the 
battle and victory of right and liberty. This is why Herrick, speak- 
ing to a French audience in Verdun, did not fail to remember that 
the prodigious achievements of our armies round the inviolate citadel 
were not inspired by the spirit of agression, but the necessity of fight- 
ing for the defense of their homes, so that, by repelling the invader 
they had fought for the cause of justice. 

When nearly two years ago Lindbergh won the admiration of the 
world by his successful flight across the Atlantic, and when Paris gave 
the young and fearless airman a triumphal reception, Mr. Herrick thought 
that he was witnessing the crowning of the work to which his mind 
and heart had been wholly devoted. He foresaw a splendid renewal of 
the friendship between the two nations. He thought that, the barriers 
of time and space being at last removed, it would become an easy thing 
for American and French thought mutually to join and that under the 
egis of Lindbergh there was about to commence at last that era of 
perfect and inalterable union toward which Herrick, with all the forces 
of his soul, had unwaveringly aspired. 

As his health declined, he seemed to find in that hope—and I should 
rather say, in that faith—the support for his declining years. He had 
no doubt that it was the destiny of France and America, by keeping 
near each other among the first civilized nations of the world to coop- 
erate in rendering more stable and fruitful universal peace. When 
after a grave illness which had left him seriously weakened, he hastened 
to come back to Paris, he was urged to do so by that compelling belief 
that he should not leave to anyone else the completion of his sacred 
task. He was well aware of the danger he was running, but he believed 
that even his death might serve his generous purpose. When in a few 
hours the cruiser Tourville takes his body to the Western Continent, 
Herrick will leave in our memory an image which nothing can destroy, 
the portrait of a fine and good man, in whose features France in the 
future will recognize not only those of a faithful and active friend 
but some of the most winning characteristics of America itself, 


UNITED STATES 


above 
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BATTLE OF CAMDEN, S. C. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take up and pass the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, which comes from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 27 
Resolved, That the historical statements concerning the Battle of 
Camden, 8S. C., of August 16, 1780, prepared by Lieut. Col. H. L. 


Landers, of the historical section, Army War College, be printed, with 
illustrations, as a document. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
next Monday, immediately after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 45 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention 
gentleman to the fact that a previous order has been made 
permitting the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] to 
address the House at that time. The gentleman could modify 


of the 


| his request and ask that he be allowed to speak at the conclu- 


sion of the address of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. RANKIN. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next, following the address of 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp], he may «address 
the House for 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in reference to farm legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the gentleman already 
has that privilege. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I was under the impression that the time 
had expired or would scon expire. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it is not necessary. 
Only three legislative days have passed. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Very well. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under the previous order, 
until Monday, May 6, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 2526) to au- 
thorize the coinage of silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the two hundredth and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the city of Trenton, N. J.; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 2527) authorizing an ap- 
propriation to éncourage the utilization of farm waste for the 
production of paper by aiding farmers and local chambers of 
commerce to develop the manufacture of paper pulp from 
waste crops; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
66) providing for the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the city of Trenton, N. J.; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 67) for the 
relief of the oyster industry in Alabama; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 68) to amend Public Resolu- 
tion $2 by extending its provisions, as amended, to the oyster 
industry wherever an emergency exists as a result of floods and 
storms: to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLACK: Resolution (H. Res. 38) to investigate ad- 
ministration of justice in the eastern district of New York; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of California, 
that the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Con- 
gress of the United States be hereby memorialized and urged 
that a reduction of 50 per cent be made in the tax rate on earned 
incomes below the tax rate on unearned incomes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of California, 
protesting against any character of action designed to modify 
the present immigration laws relating to the exclusion of Asiatic 
laborers and reaffirms its belief that the privilege of American 
citizenship should continue to be restricted as at present, and 
that the privilege of immigration should be extended only to 
those people who may become citizens of the United States; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of California, 
respectfully urging and requesting adequate Federal assistance 
in the control of this great forest menace, and the adoption by 
the Congress of the United States of appropriate legislation for 
the appropriation of the requisite funds for the purpose of meet- 
ing this emergency relating to the bark beetle; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Memorial of the Methodist Episcopal ministers, urging Con- 
gress for the passage of the Robinson educational bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Montana, urging the Congress of the United States for 
the authorization of appropriations to provide for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of adequate fire Janes, telephone lines, 
roads and trails, and other improvements necessary for the pre- 
vention of fires on national forests, and for the construction of 
stock driveways, stock-watering places, and other similar im- 
provements desirable for range management; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana, urging Congress of the United States for an adequate 
tariff to protect the poultry industry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Texas, urging Congress for an act providing for issu- 
ance of special half-dollar coins commemorating seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Gadsen purchase; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota, that provision should be 
made by Congress to meet the aforesaid costs, incident to coop- 
eration between the State and Federal commissions, by the 
appropriation of not less than $100,000 per annum, to be avail- 
able for use therefor through, and under the direction of, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOHN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan, relative to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence-ocean 
waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, requesting Federal assistance 
in the control of bark beetles and other forest insects; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
favoring a reduction of 50 per cent be made in the tax rate on 
eurned incomes below the tax rate on unearned incomes; to the 
Commiitee on Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 2528) granting a pen- 
sion to Nancy Elizabeth Paul; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 2529) providing for the ex- 
amination and survey of Gloucester Harbor and Annisquam 
River, Mass.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2580) granting an increase of pension to 
Irene Rucker Sheridan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 2581) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Contz; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (A. R. 2532) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2533) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3y Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 2534) granting a pension to 
Hannah E, Van Meter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2535) granting a pension to Anna E. Bible; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2536) granting a pension to Phoebe E. 
George; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2587) granting a pension to Morgan Propst; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2538) granting a pension to Abraham 
Keplinger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2539) granting a pension to Sarah Mallow; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2540) granting an increase of pension to 
Camila D. Purinton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2541) granting an increase of pension te 
Emma E. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2542) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Kitzmiller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2548) for the relief of Basil N. Henry; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2544) granting a pension to John D. 
Yoakum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2545) granting a pension to Mary A. Fike; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 2546) granting an increase 
of pension to Lois M. Heuston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 2547) granting a pension to 
Thomas Finley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2548) for the 
relief of C. M. Perkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2549) 
granting an increase of pension to Jane Ferris; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 2550) for the 
relief of Joseph Pulitzer; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2551) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren J. Coleman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 2552) granting an in- 
crease of pension’ to Elzira Vanhoy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2553) granting 
an increase of pension to Christina S. Dunn; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 2554) granting a pension to 
Mrs. M. R. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2555) granting 
a pension to Sarah Kincaid; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 2556) granting a pension 
to Julia A. Kelsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: A bill (H. R. 2557) authorizing 
the President to appoint George Gellhorn, jr., formerly an 
ensign, United States Navy, to his former rank as ensign; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 2558) grant- 
ing a pension to Martha S. Lowe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 2559) granting a pension to 
Lois Masters Akeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 2560) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary HB. Medley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKS: A bill (H. R. 2561) for the relief of 
Charles W. Cole; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

306. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition signed by Hans Fredrik- 
sen and other citizens of Beverly, Mass., favoring legislation to 
increase pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

307. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of G. W. Miller and other 
citizens of Fulton, Mo., relative to proposed calendar change; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3808. By Mr. COYLE: Evidence in support of House bill 2419, 
granting an increase of pension to Martha P. Leinbach; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

309. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Memorial of the Twelfth 
District Association of Agricultural Credit Companies, for a 
change in the Federal intermediate credit bank act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

810. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 1861-1865, favor- 
ing pension legislation during the special session of Congress for 
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Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

811. Also, petition of the McFadden Publications, New York 
City, opposing any change in the present definition of news- 
print and the imposition of any tariff on this class of paper; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

812. Also, petition of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, opposing any legislation that would modify the present 
immigration laws relating to the exclusion of Asiatic laborers; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

313. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of the Samuel K. Crawford 
Camp, No. 21, United States Spanish War Veterans, of Sedalia, 
Mo., urging Congress of the United States for the passage of 
legislation more favorable to the former Spanish-American War 
soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

314. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of secretary of Minnesota 
Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association, in behalf of all mem- 
bers and county associations of that organization, urging sup- 
port of oleomargarine bill (H. R. 6) and passage by Congress ; 
also favoring a fair and just tariff rate on Philippine coconut 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

815. Also, petition of Twin Ports Cooperative Dairy Associa- 
tion, of Superior, Wis., favoring increased tariff duties on all 
dairy products, imported animal, marine, and vegetable oils and 
fats; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

816. Also, petition of Evangelical Lutheran Red River Valley 
Conference, April 19, 1929, urging Members of Congress to vote 
for the immediate repeal of the national-origins plan; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

317. Also, petition of Twin Ports Cooperative Dairy Associa- 
tion, of Superior, Wis., urging equitable tariff protection on oils 
and fats; also increase in tariff on all agricultural imports; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. ‘ 

818. Also, petition of Minnesota Live Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, urging support for oleomargarine bill (H. R. 6) and 
passage in this session of Congress; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, May 4, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 29, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen . 
Dill 

Edge 

Fess 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
their names. 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 


Keyes 
King 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Sackett Wheeler 
Fighty Senators have answered to 
A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram, in 
the nature of a petition, signed by HE. H. Retting, of Seattle, 
Wash., praying for the prompt passage of the House farm relief 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by Chauf- 
feurs’ Local Union No. 265, Asphalt Pavers’ Local Union No. 
84, Bakery Wagon Drivers’ and Salesmen’s Local Union No. 
484, and the Lafayette Club, all of San Francisco, Calif., favor- 
ing a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned 
incomes, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Ohio, praying for the passage of farm relief legislation, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens—growers and 
packers of leaf tobacco—of the State of Ohio, praying for a 
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reduction in the rate of duty on Sumatra wrapper, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Michigan, praying for the repeal of the national-origins pro- 
vision of the existing immigration law, which was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Ohio, praying for the passage of House bill 11, the so-called 
Kelly fair trade bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. BLAINE presented a resolution adopted by the Trades 
and Labor Council of La Crosse, Wis., favoring the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows and also to Spanish War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the City Council of 
Minneapolis, Minn., favoring the making of provision for the 
Mid West, and especially the Northwest, of a deep-water outlet 
to tidewater as contemplated by the act of Congress approved 
January 21, 1927, which was referred to the Committee on 
Conmerce. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 956) granting a pension to Hattie Marshall; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 957) granting an increase of pension to Fannie 
Loomis; and 

A bill (S. 958) granting increase of pensions under the gen- 
eral law to soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and their dependents, for disability incurred in service in line 
of duty, and authorizing that the records of the War and Navy 
Departments be accepted as to incurrence of a disability in 
service in line of duty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 959) for the relief of William Smith; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 960) for the relief of Blanche E. Little, individually 
and as assignee of Alice T. Johnson and Andrew W. Little; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 961) granting a pension to Hanora C. Fritz (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Conrmittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 962) to amend and reenact subdivision (a) of see- 
tion 209 of the transportation act, 1920; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 963) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Harkleroad ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 964) for the relief of Maj. H. E. Miner, Capt. A. 
Touart, Capt. J. L. Hayden, Capt. H. H. Pohl, First Lieut. C. 
Jadwin, and First Lieut. F. B. Kane, United States Army; 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 965) to amend the Federal reserve act, as amended, 
with respect to venue of civil suits against Federal reserve 
banks; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER & POWER CO. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
a resolution, whicle I ask may be read, and then I shall ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 53), as 
follows: 

Whereas it appears from testimony taken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under and by virtue of Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session, that the International Paper & Power Co. and its 
affiliated concerns is the owner of stock in the Boston Herald and 
Traveler, published at Boston, Mass.; the Chicago Daily News, published 
at Chicago, Ill; the Chicago Journal, published at Chicago, Ill.; the 
Tampa Tribune, published at Tampa, Fla.; the Greensboro Record, pub- 
lished at Greensboro, N, C.; the Knickerbocker Press, published at 
Albany, N. Y.; the Albany Evening News, published at Albany, N. Y.; 
the Brooklyn Eagle, published at Brooklyn, N. ¥.; the Augusta Chronicle, 
published at Augusta, Ga.; the Columbia Record, published at Columbia, 
8S. C.; the Spartanburg Herald Journal, published at Spartanburg, 8. C.; 
and possibly other interests in other journals: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General is hereby directed to transmit 
to the Senate for its information a copy of the statement filed by the 
editor, publisher, business manager, or owner of each of the newspapers 
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above enumerated, setting forth the names and post-office addresses of 
the editor and managing editor, publisher, business manager, and owners 
and the stockholders if the publication be owned by a corporation, and 
also the names of the known bondholders, mortgagees, or other security 
holders, as required by the act of Congress approved August 24, 1912. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor what is his object? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The object is to ascertain whether 
it may not be necessary to amend the statute referred to. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator intend some sort of inves- 
tigation about it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
present time. 

Mr. WATSON. I would like to examine the resolution. I 
think it had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the rule. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF EXPENSES TO WILLIAM 8S. VARE 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. By direction of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections I report a resolution and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 54) was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
as follows: 


I have not any idea of that at the 


The resolution will go over under 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay frem the appropriation for miscellaneous items, con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1928, to WILLIAM S. VARE 
$15,907.38 for reimbursement for expenses incurred in collecting and 
impounding ballot boxes ordered by the Senate in 61 counties of Penn- 
sylvania, as evidenced by vouchers from United States marshals in 
possession of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, authorized by 
resolution of December 17, 1927, to hear and determine the contest 
between William B. Wilson and the said WILLIAM §S, Vare for mem- 
bership in the United States Senate. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Harz, the Committee on Naval Affairs was 
discharged from the further consideration of the joint resolu- 


tion (H. J. Res. 61) to amend the appropriation “ Organizing 
the Naval Reserve, 1930,” and it was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR FLETCHER 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, some time ago Senator 
Fiercuer, of Florida, made a notable address on the American 
merchant marine before the Woman’s National Democratic 
Club. It is a splendid presentation of this great question, which 
ought to be read by every patriotic citizen. I commend it to the 
Senate and to the country, and ask unanimous consent that it 
may be published in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
[Outline of address before the Woman’s National Democratic Club, by 
Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER] 

Madam President and ladies, you have invited me to speak on the 
subject of an American merchant marine, Within the limits of your 
accustomed time I hope to be able to mention some of the important 
factors and phases involved, as 

At the outset I am going to assume that you agree the United States 
Ought to have a merchant marine carrying our flag in forcign trade 
sufficient to transport a goodly amount of our commerce. There are 
some people who, influenced by selfish motives or by foreign propaganda, 
hold that it would be just as well if we depended upon our competitors 
in foreign markets to deliver our goods. Their claim is maritime nations 
abrozd have been longer in the business, know more about ships and 
shipping, have better trained mariners and more experienced seamen 
than this young country, and we had better devote our capital and 
energies to other matters. They lose sight of the real effect and 
meaning of that course. 

They do not grasp the compelling reasons which prompted Congress 
in the act of 1916, the merchant marine act of 1920, and again in 1928, 
to declare, repeat, and emphasize our national policy to be to establish 
and maintain an adequate merchant marine to serve our commerce in 
time of peace and as a means of national defense in time of need. I 
will not argue the point. 

Let us grant that an overwhelming majority of the American people 
are convinced of the wisdom and soundness of that policy. The only 
question then is, How shall we “establish and maintain” such a 
merchant marine? This raises the controversial question. There are 
just three courses open to us, 
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1. Have the Government own and operate merchant ships in foreign 
trade adequate in quantity and quality. 

2. Have the Government retire entirely from the business and pass 
the ships into private hands on whatever terms that may be offered. 

5. Have the Government continue to own and operate a few ships on 
least profitable routes, opening up new channels of trade, developing 
new markets, replacing and maintaining the ships and services, even 
though money is lost in the operation, but the greater portion of the 
ships in overseas trade to be owned and operated by American citizens 
or corporations, all competition between the Government-owned and 
privately owned ships to be avoided. 

I favor the first course and method, because I know the one certain 
way of establishing and maintaining such an adequate American mer- 
chant marine is by having the Government own and operate the ships. 
We would have behind it ample capital. We would have as fine seamen, 
officers, and crews as could be found in the world. We would build the 
best ships for the services required. We have, or can get, just as honest, 
capable, skillful men as are produced to conduct the business. There 
would be no danger of being driven off the seas by unfair competition 
or sinister combinations. We would have the power to make the enter- 
prise a permanent, unbounded success. 

I contend that the hope of the American overseas merchant marine 
lies with the United States Shipping Board and not with the private 
American shipowner, and this is sound and capable of demonstration. 
That is one sure, definite, certain way we can have what this country 
requires. Congress has never failed to make the necessary appropriation 
to carry into effect the policy they have repeatedly announced. The 
fact is, Congress appropriated $12,000,000 for the purpose of recon- 
ditioning the Agamemnon and Mount Vernon in order that they might 
be added to and round out the United States Line—our only trans- 
Atlantic passenger line. The administration refused to allow that done. 

As the next alternative I would favor the third course. I think it 
would be inexcusable folly for the Government to part with all its mer- 
chant ships. We should keep at least some of them not only to protect 
our people from exorbitant rates and assure our ports and communities 
of some of the service they need, but the war demonstrated clearly that 
in time of trouble merchant ships are just as essential as battleships, 
cruisers, and floating batteries, They are required as supply ships for 
the Navy. They bring food to the population. They carry the things 
the Army as well as the Navy must have. We spend hundreds of 
millions on the Navy; all outgo, no return. The merchant ships are 
just as important and they yield revenue; they are a necessary part of 
provision for national defense, 

The second method is the least desirable and, in my judgment, is 
likely to lead in a few years to disaster. Giving credit for good faith 
on the part of all those who advocate that course, I have for years 
thought, and still think, they are mistaken, However, the administra- 
tion—the last two, and the present one, I believe—has insisted upon 
that course. 

You will say that while Congress authorized the Shipping Board to 
dispose of ships it did so with certain limitations. They were to seli 
as a solvent, going concern (not as one bankrupt or obliged to sell), 
and only in accomplishing the expressed primary purpose of Congress to 
establish and maintain an adequate American merchant marine, 

Did they obey the law; and if not, why not? The President, you 
will remember, has the power to remove any officer he may appoint, not- 
withstanding he may be appointed and confirmed for a definite term. 
Honorable men have been appointed to the Shipping Board. A ma- 
jority of them like the job and would not care to be dismissed. Conse- 
quently, when the President tells them to get out of business and 
dispose of the ships speedily and regardless of price or terms—what 
are they likely to do? They proceed, under direction of the power 
superior to them, to hurry with the disposition of the ships—as if that 
was the primary object of the Congress, a 

The proceeds of Liberty bonds to the amount of approximately 
$4,000,000,000 went into shipyards and ships. We had, owned by the 
Government, some 10,000,000 tons. We need from six to eight million 
tons to carry 60 per cent of our commerce. ‘The Shipping Board 
advertised and offered for sale the ships, right and left. They sold 200 
or more to Ford for scrapping. They practically gave away the wooden 
and concrete ships. They offered them at half, then quarter, then one- 
tenth of their cost. 

Their claim was the Government was losing money—first $50,- 
000,000, then $30,000,000, then $17,000,000 each year in the operation 
of the ships. They shouted this failuce from the housetops, at the 
same time they were inviting people to buy this burdensome property. 
They made no genuine effort to have the Government succeed in the 
business. There was a time when a bona fide endeavor was made to 
conduct the venture in a businesslike way for a few years just after 
the war, and the Government cleared some $170,000,000. 

To illustrate what this policy led to—dozens and dozens of similar 
transactions could be cited—four or five years ago the Shipping Board 
owned and the Fleet Corporation operated a ship we had seized 
during the war and used in the transport service and afterwards recon- 
ditioned. She cost to build in Germany $1,600,000, The Shipping 
Board spent on her $2,000,000 and put her in the service between 
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Los Angeles and the west coast of South America. She was losing 
money, it was claimed. They offered her for sale. After spending 
$43,000 for hotel supplies placed on her they advertised her and sold her 
for $100,000. She is the City of Los Angeles, running between Los 
Angeles and Hawaii. 

The Shipping Board owned fine combination passenger and 
cargo ships, known as the President ships, They were new and had 
cost about $30,000,000. They were sold for $4,500,000, the purchasers 
having five years in which to pay for them. The guaranty to operate 
them as American ships for five years in the “ round-the-world” trade 
is now about up. The owner can put them in the coastwise or intra- 
coastal trade if he likes. This is the way that policy has worked, 
The property of the people is getting into private hands by this process. 

The most recent sale of major was the sale 
United States Line and the American Merchant Line. The former was 


seven 


consequence 


the only passenger line owned and operated directly by the Shipping | 


Board and Fleet Corporation. It was composed of the premier ship, 
the queen of the ocean, the finest vessel afloat—the Leviathan—the 


George Washington, President Harding, the America, the Republic, and | 


President Roosevelt. You know the Leviathan was the Vaterland. We 
spent over $10,000,000 reconditioning her. In the same way we spent 
2,800,000 on the George Washington and $4,470,000 on the Republic. 

This superb passenger line was actually showing a profit. We should 
have added two first-class ships and had weekly sailings from New 
York. The line would have shed luster on the United States and 
shown us to the world as a maritime nation. Instead we sold these 
six splendid vessels, good will and all—passed them to private hands. 
They were appraised by the Navy Department board at $41,324,540. 
At the same time, and to the same purchasers, the Shipping Board sold 
the five class B boats, comprising the American Merchant Line, oper- 
ated through Winchester & Co. as operating agents. These were cargo 
carriers and had accommodations for some 70 passengers as_ well. 
They, too, were in the trans-Atlantic service out of New York. They 
were appraised by the Navy Department board at $18,565,355, mak- 
ing a total valuation placed on the two lines—11 ships—$59,889,895. 
They brought $16,000,000. 

There were certain guaranties which rather redeemed this transac- 
tion from reckless sacrifice, to wit, the purchasers must operate them 
in these services for 10 years instead of 5, as heretofore specified, 
and they must keep the ships up, replace and repair them, and add 
two first-class ships to the passenger line. They are entitled to borrow 
from the Shipping Board 75 per cent of the cost of the new ships at 
Government rates of interest. The Shipping Board unanimously recom- 
mended acceptance of this bid, so far as the price and advisability of 
the sale were concerned. I have great confidence in the members of 
the present Shipping Board, and for that reason contented myself with 
stating my opposition to the sale and the reasons therefor to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

Let us see what has been the result of six to eight years of frantic 
efforts to get out of business and dispose of ships. Has that policy 
actually resulted in building up, enlarging, expanding, and developing 
our merchant marine? Here is a summary of the employment of 
American steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and 
over January 1, 1929, issued by the Shipping Board. Of course, it 
does not include lake and river tonnage, and in all I have said bear 
in mind I am referring to merchant marine in foreign or overseas 
trade. I have not intended to refer to our coastwise or intercoastal 
shipping. That, of course, is all American and in splendid condition. 
No foreign vessel can engage in that Americans have a 
monopoly in that field. Our merchant marine in coastwise and inter- 
coastal business is a credit to the country. 

This statement shows that we have in near-by foreign trade, such 
as with Canada, Mexico, Central America, West Indies, and north coast 
of South America, privately owned, 865,006 long tons, and in overseas 
foreign trade, privately owned, 1,493,897 long tons. In other words, 
we have now, after a campaign of six to eight years to induce private 


business. 


capital to take over our ships and get into the business seriously, offer- | 


ing the ships at about 10 to 25 per cent of their cost and on terms 
named by purchasers, only about a half million tons in private owner- 
ship more than we bad in 1914, when we were carrying only about 10 
per cent of our overseas commerce in American bottoms. There 
to-day 26,000,000 gross tons employed in the transportation of the 


foreign commerce of the United States; 5,760 ships are engaged in that 


business, They average five round voyages each per annum; of these, 
1,675 are American-flag vessels, carrying less than 30 per cent of our 
commerce. This commerce amounts to 113,000,000 long tons, valued at 
over $8,000,000,000. Our freight bill annually is about $730,000,000— 
a prize, in itself, worth struggling for. 

In spite of the inducements offered, the opportunities to acquire ships 
at nominal cost and other encouragement afforded American capital, 
private enterprise refuses to take hold and assure the establishment and 
maintenance of an adequate American merchant marine in overseas 
trade, We produce an enormous surplus from farms and factories which 
must find markets abroad. In the absence of carriers of our own, we 
can not hope to successfully meet competition in those markets. It is 
Said the power to tax is the power to destroy. It is just as true that 
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| The means of getting the information to them is lacking. 
| eign influences, foreign capital, foreign interests are bitterly opposed to 


are 
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the power to fix the cost of transportation is the power to make or mar 
commerce. 

Let us see further about the actual situation after all these years of 
effort to discredit Government ownership and operation, after all the 
sacrifices made, and all the persuasion and inducements offered private 


| undertakings—we find the Government still owns and operates in near-by 


foreign trade 24,072 gross tons and in overseas foreign trade 1,617,467 
£ross tons, 
ment owned. 
According to these figures both in near-by and overseas trade there 
are to-day under the American flag, privately owned and Government 
a total of 3,996,442 gross tons. We ought to have 
8,000,000 tons. In laid-up vessels the Government has 2,21: 2 gross 
tons. It seems to me demonstrated that American investors are timid 
and not sufficiently interested to put their money and energy in ship- 
ping. 


More than half of our tonnage in overseas trade is Govern- 


about 


Shall we then pe dependent upon our competitors in trade to deliver 
our goods and bring to us the things we need? Shall we neglect the 
matter of national defense by abandoning all naval auxiliaries? That 
a great and profitable business can be built up in shipping is shown by 
the handsome dividends the well-managed lines earn annually. 

I say if private enterprise will not do the job, there is nothing left 
but the Government to do it, in the public interest. We manage our 
Post Office Department very well. We even conduct a savings depart- 
ment satisfactorily. We do a parcel-post business quite satisfactorily. 
During the war, when insurance companies refused to insure our bulls 
and cargoes, the Government organized and conducted the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, without materially raising rates, and made a profit 
of some $17,000,000. Now underwriters are discriminating against 
American vessels and in favor of foreign vessels, and if necessary to 
protect American shipping I would have the Government reestablish that 
insurance business. There is no excuse for that discrimination. 

We have as competent, courageous, and faithful officers and crews on 
our vessels as can be found on the seas. 

It was an American vessel, officers, and men that saved the people 
who were dumped in the sea when the Vestris went down. 

What a record is there made—foreign officers and crew—as to sea- 
manship, capacity, and efficiency: 

Lost (27) 77 per cent of the women on board, (21) 100 per cent of 
the children on board, (64) 54 per cent of the men on board, 12 per 
cent of the crew. 

Yet American vessels are penalized by insurance companies, pre- 
sumably because the foreign ships are supposed to have more experi- 
enced and capable officers and seamen. The Government operates a 
freight barge line on the Mississippi and Black Warrior successfully, 
and Congress backs it up. The Panama Line is successfully operated. 
3efore it was established by the Government foreign ships carried our 
commerce to Centra] America, Panama, and the west coast of South 
America, and our shippers paid the same freight from American ports 
as was paid from Liverpool or Bremen, 3,000 miles farther haul. Canada 
owns and operates, with gratifying results, her merchant marine. 

For my part I would be willing to go to the country in a national 
election on this issue. The people would be aroused now if they realized 
what was going on and what the prospects are. They do not know. 
Why? For- 


this Government owning and operating merchant ships. 
obvious. 

They have flooded the country with propaganda directed against that 
course, By their advertisements they silence the press. We bave come 
to the point where the people only get to a large extent information 
through the press that those in authority, or those controlled by the 
money power, want them to have. Everything is being standardized. 
Once or twice a week 40 to 50 newspaper correspondents representing 
the press of the country call on the Secretary of State, and he gives 
them his statement concerning foreign affairs. 

Twice a week the President sees the same crowd and makes his state- 
ment, setting forth his viewpoint concerning domestic affairs. If some 
curious reporter asks questions they are ignored or not, as the President 
chooses, All information is broadcast in this way—thoroughly stand- 
ardized. People are having their thinking standardized for them. There 
is very little original thinking indulged in any more. The art of think- 
ing seems to be vanishing and coming more and more circumscribed. 
Here is an illustration on this point—what we may call “the freedom 


The reasons are 


| of the press”: 


An editor of a certain journal, well informed on this merchant-marine 
subject, states to this effect in a letter to me: 

“Your contention I believe to be sound and capable of demonstra- 
tion. * * * Iam a dyed-in-the-wool Republican, but in this matter 
of getting the Government out of the shipping business, the President, 
whom I greatly admire for his sterling ability and character, is all 
wrong.” 

But, note this; he says: “ This paper can not afford to say all that 
I have written to you here, because our advertisers object, and if we 
publish such views we lose both advertisers and subscribers.” There 
you have, frankly, the truth, 
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If the public only knew all the facts and what is going on, we would 
have an enlightened and aroused opinion that might save and preserve 
our vitally needed merchant marine, The prospect, otherwise, is de- 
cidedly gloomy, if not hopeless. To the average person the merchant 
marine seems a sort of specialized subject of remote interest. There 
is no question which more closely touches and more vitally concerns 
all the people. Transportation on the high seas directly or indirectly 
affects us all, just as transportation within our borders does. 

We will lose our status as a sea power, sacrifice our highest inter- 
ests, and become a weakling in foreign trade unless we shake off that 
conception illustrated by the story of the man who, with his son, was 
taking a trip across the ocean. A terrible storm came up, and the son 
rushed to his father’s stateroom and found him comfortably sleeping. 

Seeking to arouse him, he told him the waves were sweeping the 
bow and the wind was a hurricane, and he must get up, get on his 
clothes and a life belt. He went away to get what information he 
could about the prospects, but, anxious about his father, soon returned 
to find him in bed and indifferent. He pounded on the door and ex- 
claimed that it looked like the ship was going down, the storm was 
increasing in fury, and that he must get up; that the ship was about 
to be overwhelmed. The father finally responded, saying, “ Vell, vat 
do ve care—ve don't own her.” 

Bear in mind, please, that the amount of subvention the Government 
will pay to private owners will amount to more than twice the losses 
or deficit the Government would suffer from Government operation. 
You will ask, “ Where lies the advantage in that?” 

You will consider, too, that the losses or deficit, if any, would not 
equal 10 per cent of the benefits to American producers, manufacturers, 
and shippers afforded by a Government-owned and properly operated 
merchant marine. 

FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I send to the desk for 
incorporation in the Recorp certain telegrams from fruit grow- 
ers of Florida in opposition to the elimination from the pending 
farm relief measure of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

WEBSTER, FLA., May 8, 1929. 
Senator ParK TRAMMELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Producers of fruit and vegetables need farm relief more than some 
other commodities groups. We are surprised at amendment to McNary 
farm bill which deprives us of such benefits and urgently request de- 
feat in this amendment, or any other which may be offered to prevent 
our growers from getting fullest benefits such legislation. 

SUMTER CoUNTY GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Fort Prerce, Fia., May 3, 1929. 
Hon. PARK TRAMMELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C.: 

This organization to a man, representing over 100 vegetable growers, 
insist that you should not be misled into believing that the majority 
of fruit aud vegetable growers in this vast agricultura] State do not 
want or need farm relief. We need it worse than some other groups 
of farm producers. Please defeat the amendment to farm bill which 
cuts fruit and vegetables from participation. 

INDIAN RIVER VEGETABLE GROWERS (INC.), 


MIAMI, FLA., May $8, 1929. 


Hon. ParK TRAMMELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The amendment to Senate farm relief bill excluding fruit and vege- 
table growers from benefits farm relief is evidently advocated by in- 
terests unfriendly to this important group of producers. We want 
relief and respectfully urge that producers of fruits and vegetables be 
given all benefits of this special relief legislation. 

FLORIDA GROWERS MARKETING ASSOCIATION. 


WINTERHAVEN, FLA., May 8, 1929. 
Hon. Park TRAMMELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand McNary offered amendment farm bill excluding fruits and 
vegetables from benefit farm bill. Please advise status and use your 
efforts obtain for fruit and vegetable growers complete benefit relief 
legislation. 

FLorIpaA UNITED Growers (INC.), 
Joz C. JENKINS, Winterhaven, Fla. 
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New Or.EANs, LA., May $, 1929. 
Hon, Park TRAMMELL, 
Senator, United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Sincerely trust you will oppose Senator McNary’s amendment to 
farm relief bill striking out fruit and vegetable growers, who represent 
a vast proportion of our southern farmers and whose welfare contributes 
very materially to the South’s prosperity. They are as much entitled 
to relief as the growers of grain or any other staple commodity. 

F. W. Reimers, 
President Southern Pine Association, 


Fort Myers, F'ta., May 3, 1929. 
Hon. PARK TRAMMELL, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: : 
Fruit and vegetable growers of south Florida consider it vitally 
necessary that participation of fruits and vegetables be reinstated in 
provisions of farm relief bill with all privileges and benefits with 
restrictions, 
Leg COUNTY COOPERATIVE GROWERS. 


WINTERHAVEN, FiA., May 8, 1929, 
Senator PARK TRAMMELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In representing large number growers whose tonnage handled by us 
cooperatively we ask full reinstatement fruits and vegetables to receive 
all benefits all provisions farm relief bill. To deny one group of 
benefits granted other group most unfair discrimination. 

FLORIDA UNITED Growers (INC.). 
BRADENTON, FLA., May 8, 1929, 
United States Senator Park TRAMMELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Fruit and vegetable growers certainly entitled to same benefits as 
producers any other commodities. Being sales manager handling over 
8,000 cars for cooperative associations, urge complete reinstatement of 
fruit and vegetables to fully participate all benefits of farm relief, 
Frankly, we need relief more than some other commodities. Why pick 
on us? 

C. W. GARNER, 


BRADENTON, FLA., May 8, 1929. 
Senator PARK TRAMMELL, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Our cooperative association, comprised of 400 vegetable growers, be- 
lieve its members entitled to same benefits as producers of other com- 
modities. We urge complete reinstatement of fruits and vegetables to 
full participation in all provisions farm relief bill. 

MANATEE COUNTY GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
H, T. Bennetr, Secretary-Treasurer, 
WAUCHULA, FLA., May 8, 1929. 
Senator PARK TRAMMELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Fruit and vegetable growers beg and want freedom from bondage 
to speculative interests which have benefited by helplessness of pro- 
ducers. We want credits and all benefits of farm relief bill and urge 
you to kill any amendment which shuts us out by excluding fruits and 
vegetables from such benefits. 

HARDEE COUNTY GROWERS (INC.). 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 3, 1929. 
United States Senator PARK TRAMMELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This association, comprising the wholesale fruit and produce houses 
in Jacksonville, urge your influence eliminating fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in Senate bill. Their perishability requires highly intricate 
marketing system, and disturbance thereof will cause hardship instead 
of relief. Also suggest climinating pending opportunity. Observe effects 
legislation on staple commodities. Immediate action appreciated. 

JACKSONVILLE WHOLESALE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in reference to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] elimi- 
nating fresh fruits and vegetables and perishable commodities 
from the operation of the farm relief measure, I have received a 
number of telegrams from those engaged in the industry in 
Florida opposing the amendment. I ask leave to have them 
inserted in the RecorpD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Am I to understand the Senator to ask that the 
telegrams be printed in the Rrecorp? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. They are from different associations, 
and there are not very many of them. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Why not have one printed in full and then 
insert in the Recorp the names of the senders of the others? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are not altogether duplicates; they 
are from different organizations and associations, They will 
not take very much space in the Recorp, and I think they ought 
to be set out in full. They are from different growers’ asso- 
ciations. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BRADENTON, Fua., May 3, 1929. 
Senator DuNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Our cooperative association, comprised of 400 vegetable growers, be- 
lieve its members entitled to same benefits as producers of other 
commodities. We urge complete reinstatement of fruits and vegetables 
to full participation in all provisions farm relief bill. 

MANATRE COUNTY GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
H, T. Bennett, Secretary-Treasurer. 


SANFORD, FuLa., May 3, 1929. 
Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER: 

Our cooperative association, representing large percentage vegetable 
producers this district, resent apparent discrimination against fruit 
and vegetable producers. We insist inclusion of fruits and vegetables in 
farm relicf bill to the same participation as all other commodities, 

FLORIDA VEGETABLE CORPORATION. 
Oviepo, Fua., May 4, 1929. 
Senator FietcHer, Washington, D. C.: J 

Don’t let anybody deceive you into believing that majority of frui 
and vegetable growers do not want or need farm relief. We need it 
more than some other groups of farm producers. Please defeat amend- 
ment to farm bill which cuts out fruit and vegetable growers from 
participation, 

Forrest GARDEN FARMS. 
WINTERHAVEN, FiLa., May 4, 1929. 
Hon. DuncAN U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand McNary offered amendment farm bill excluding fruits 
and vegetables from benefit farm bill. Please advise status and use 
your efforts obtain for fruit and vegetable growers complete benefit 
relief legislation. 

FLoripa UNITED Growprs (INC.), 
Jog C, JENKINS. 


WEBSTER, FLA., May 3, 1929. 
Senator DuncAN U. FLetrcuer, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Producers of fruit and vegetables need farm relief more than some 
other commodities groups. We are surprised at amendment to McNary 
farm bill which deprives us of such benefits, and urgently request defeat 
in this amendment or any other which may be offered to prevent our 
growers from getting fullest benefits such legislation. 

SuMTER COUNTY GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
MiaMI, FLa., May 3, 1929. 
Hon. DuNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The amendment to Senate farm relief bill excluding fruit and vege- 
table growers from benefits farm relief is evidently advocated by inter- 
ests unfriendly to this important group of producers. We want relief 
and respectfully urge that producers of fruits and vegetables be given 
all benefits of this special relief legislation. 

FLORIDA GROWERS MARKETING ASSOCIATION. 


BRADENTON, FLA., May 3, 1929. 
United States Senator DuNCcAN FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Fruit and vegetable growers certainly entitled to same benefits as 
producers any other commodities. 3eing sales manager handling over 
3,000 cars for cooperative associations, urge complete reinstatement of 
fruit and vegetables to fully participate all benefits of farm relief. 
Frankly, we need relief more than some other commodities. Why pick 
on us? 

C. W. GARNER, 


WINTERHAVEN, FLA., May 3, 1929. 
Senator DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
In representing large number growers whose tonnage handled by us 
cooperatively, we ask full reinstatement fruits and vegetables to receive 
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all benefits all provisions farm relief bill. To deny one group of benefits 
granted other group most unfair discrimination. 
FLorRIpA UNITED GROWERS (INC.). 


Fort Prerce, FiLa., May 3, 1929. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

This organization to a man, representing over 100 vegetable growers, 
insist that you should not be misled into believing that the majority of 
fruit and vegetable growers in this vast agricultural State do not want 
or need farm relief. We need it worse than some other groups of farm 
producers. Please defeat the amendment to farm bill which cuts fruit 
and vegetables from participation. 

INDIAN RIVER VEGETABLE GROWERS (INC.). 


Fort Myer, Fua., May 3, 1929. 
Hon. DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Fruit and vegetable growers of South Florida consider it vitally neces- 
sary that participation of fruits and vegetables be reinstated in pro- 
visions of farm relief bill with all privileges and benefits with re- 
strictions. 

LEE COUNTY COOPERATIVE GROWERS. 
New ORLEANS, LA., May 3, 1929. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Senator, United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Sincerely trust you will oppose Senator McNary’s amendment to 
farm relief bill striking out fruit and vegetable growers who represent 
a vast proportion of our southern farmers and whose welfare contrib- 
utes very materially to the South’s prosperity. They are as much en- 
titled to relief as the growers of grain or any other staple commodity. 

F. W. REIMERS, 
President Southern Pine Association, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 4, 1929. 
L. M. RHoDEs, 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

As information following telegram from E. W. Stillwell, California 
Vineyardists Association, San Francisco, Calif. “ Senator McNary 
yesterday introduced amendment to farm relief bill excluding fruit and 
vegetable growers from relief. This is distinct discrimination against 
perishable industry and is based entirely upon representations of West- 
ern Fruit Jobbers’ Association and other eastern receivers who are in- 
terested in preventing Federal financing of growers which might hurt 
their selfish interests. As vote farm relief bill possibly to-morrow neces- 
sary immediate action through Florida Senators be taken protect Florida 
interests. Please communicate these facts Florida fruit interests, par- 
ticularly Standard Growers Exchange and American Fruit Growers. 
Urge them telephone or wire Representatives to kill this amendment 
thus insuring farm relief for fruit growers in Florida as well as others.” 
Think you can do better by seeing Senators there; we have not sent 
other wires. 

STATE MARKETING BUREADC. 


TaMPA, FLA., May 4, 1929. 
Senator DuncAN U. FLETCHER: 

Understand fruit and vegetables exempt from farm relief bill by 
proposed amendment. We believe they should have same consideration 
as other agricultural products; would appreciate your influence to this 
effect and advising fully. 

Cc. C. COMMANDER, 
General Manager Florida Citrus Exchange. 
SANFORD, FLA., May 4, 1929. 
Duncan U. FLetTcHer, Senator: 

Informed effort will be made in Senate to eliminate fruits and vege- 
tables from benefits of new agricultural bill. We protest against such 
discrimination and urge you oppose such action will all your power. 

First NATIONAL BANK. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, similar to the protests 


from Florida, I send to the desk three telegrams from fruit and 
vegetable organizations in Michigan protesting against the elimi- 


| nation of fresh fruits and vegetables from the operation of the 


pending farm relief measure, which I ask may be inserted ‘in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows. 


BENTON Harbor, MiICH., May 2, 1929. 
Senator A. H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Press notices to-day carry statement that Senator McNary has intro- 


duced amendment to farm relief bill exempting fruit and vegetables 
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from the benefit of operation of the bill. In our opinion all provisions 
of the Haugen bill as passed by the House of Representatives are just 
as vital to fruit and vegetable cooperatives as to any other division of 
agriculture, and the bill should be passed by the Senate in that form 
without addition of amendment. 

MICHIGAN Frvit Growers’ ASSOCIATION. 

LawTon, MicH., May 3, 1929. 
Hon. AnTuUR H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C.: 

Our organization been serving Michigan growers for over 30 
consecutive years in producing and cooperatively marketing their prod- 
ucts, and with realization importance and benefit to we urge 
reinstatement of fruits and vegetables to fully participate all provisions 
of farm relief bill. 


has 


growers, 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FRUIT ASSOCIATION, 


CADILLAC, MICH., May 4, 1929. 
Hon. A. H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate: 

We understand that certain interests trying to amend McNary bill 
to eliminate fruits and vegetables from the measure. We oppose the 
amendment. If any bill is passed to help one commodity then it should 
help all others. We oppese class legislation. We earnestly solicit your 
support in killing the amendment. 

F. P. Hisst, 
Manager Michigan Potato Growers’ Exchange. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in line with what was said 
by the Senator from Florida and the Senator from Michigan, I 
wish to state that not only have I telegrams almost without 
number protesting against the particular amendment, but tele- 
phonic communications since last evening from the State of Cali- 
fornia in regard to the amendment saying that it would work 
the most harmful and injurious results to the fruit industry 
there and on the entire Pacific coast. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to make substantially 
the same statement as that made by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHNson]. The producers of fruit in the country 
regard the clearing-house feature of the farm relief bill as per- 
haps one of its most helpful provisions, and my colleague and I, 
too, have received telegrams and other communications from a 
large number of fruit growers in the Southeast protesting against 
the amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I, too, have received 
many telegrams to the same effect. While the matter is before 
us, if it be proper, I inquire of the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the bill as to its status in respect of this proposed 
amendment, so that we may understand the present situation. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the bill as reported by the 
chairman from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry ap- 
plied to all agricultural commodities. A few days after the bill 
was reported to the Senate the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopELAND] offered for the Recorp some telegrams opposing the 
inclusion of fresh fruits and vegetables. At his request, I offered 
an amendment, proposing it for him, which now bears his name 
and is known as the Copeland amendment, to exclude fresh fruits 
and vegetables from the operation of the proposed legislation. 

I think I am quite accurate in saying, Mr. President, that most 
of the opposition came from the processors of fruit in the East 
and the apple growers of the far West and of Virginia, particu- 
larly in the Shenandoah Valley in that State. Yesterday the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] stated that he desired to 
modify the amendment so as not to exclude fresh fruit and 
vegetables but to limit it to pears and apples. Those two amend- 
ments are now pending. Within the last day I have received a 


number of telegrams, probably several hundred, from various | 


sections of the country, but principally from the West and from 
Michigan and other States where fresh vegetables are canned and 


fruit is grown and sent to market, protesting against the exclu- | 


£10n 


of fresh fruits and vegetables from the operation of the bill. 
It is my opinion, Mr. President, as I stated here a week ago 


in answer to the Senator from New York, that they quite mis- | 
year | 


conceive the purpose of the bill and its provisions. Last 
this matter came up when we considered the old export surplus 
bill referred to as the McNary-Haugen bill, and which 
vetoed by President Coolidge. 
fruits and vegetables thought the board might make the equali- 
zation fee applicable to their products and impose upon them 
an unjust burden. Of course, provision for the equalization fee 
is not to be found within the folds of this bill. {f have said to 
those who have called upon me—-and a great number have called 
curing the last few days—that, in my opinion, many benefits 
might be derived by the producers of fruits and vegetables if 
those products remained under the provisions of the bill, and I 
shal! set forth in a very brief way the reason for my opinion, 
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It is a purely voluntary proposition. If the producers of 
vegetables or of fruit or the processors desire to form a cooper- 
ative association they must first apply to a stabilization corpora- 
tion for a certificate before they can receive Government funds. 

If application should be made by the vegetable and fruit 
growers fer such a certificate, and it should be allowed, they 
would then become a marketing agency for all of those engaged 
in that particular line of agricultural activity. Consequently, 
if they want to conre in under the provisions of the bill they 
must initiate the movement. There is no way by which they 
can be forced to join in a mandatory fashion, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, It is permissive? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; entirely so. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Do I understand that if a majority of the mem- 
bers of a cooperative organization should make such application 
and it were granted it would apply to the entire industry? 

Mr, McNARY. No. ° 

Mr. DILL. Would it apply only in the section from which the 
application came? 

Mr. McNARY. That brings us into a realm of argument which 
is more or less speculative, and as to which the Senator from 
Montana wanted to propound a question to the chairman a day 
or so ago. There are certain rules and regulations that must be 
prescribed by the Federal farnr board, Application must come 
from a cooperative association. How that shall be done no one 
Knows, because it will involve an administrative act. I assume 
that when a cooperative association producing vegetables or 
fruits shall apply for a certification as a stabilization corpora- 
tion the board, exercising the usual judgment which it is ex- 
pected to exercise, will say to the corporation: “ We want every 
cooperative association engaged in the production of fresh fruits 
and vegetables to come in and make application with you; if 
they do not, then they may enter their application upon the 
same terms and with the same privileges as you will enjoy and 
will be subject to the same rights and immunities.” The bill 


Senator from Oregon 


does not expressly provide what definite thing shall be done. It 
is left to the judgment of the board, for the board, under the 
bill, has a right to supervise the adoption of the by-laws of the 
cooperative association asking for a certificate of stabilization, 


and to make such changes in its by-laws as, in the judgment of 
the board, are necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In order that the subject may be made en- 
tirely clear, may I ask the chairman if the amendment should 
be adopted and from the definition of “ agricultural commodi- 
ties”? fresh fruits and vegetables should be excluded, could a 
fresh-fruit cooperative thereafter apply under the law for the 
formation of a stabilization corporation? 

Mr. McNARY, I think not. If the language of the bill 
should expressly exclude them from its operations as to stabili- 
zation corporations, of course the provisions of the bill would 
control unless the law were amended and that provision were 
stricken out. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. That is the whole nub of the 
situation. The reason I asked the question was to demonstrate 
that it is not a mere fear which these organizations in the 
State of the Senator from Florida, the State of the Senator from 
Michigan, and those in the State from which I come have that 
if the amendment should prevail then they will be denied under 
this bill any of its benefits or any participation in its provisions. 
It is because of that fact that they make their protests in the 
fashion they have made them. I ask the Senator to pardon me 
for the interruption. 

Mr. McNARY. I am glad to have the Senator's observation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit another 
question along the same line? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McNARY. I am very glad to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let us suppose that the apple- 
growing industry in Maryland and Pennsylvania decides to take 
advantage of the privileges afforded by the bill, and files an ap- 
plication for its benefits, would not that necessarily force the 
apple growers of Washington and Oregon to do the same thing 
or else to be put under a tremendous handicap in the competi- 
tive field? It seems to me that if one made application, and 
it was granted, it would necessarily force all the others to fol- 
low suit, 


Oregon 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the Senator has an- 
swered his own inquiry. If one section of the country or one 
set of cooperative associations dealing in apples—the Senator 
specifies that commodity—should make such an application, 
probably that action would force all others into a stabilization 
corporation and to come within the provisions of the bill, because 
the actual benefit under the bill would be derived by those who 
take advantage of its provisions. 

Mr. REED. I understand that; but is not that in substance 
the same as saying that the Pennsylvania and Maryland growers 
of apples could compel the Oregon and Washington growers, 
against their will, to do what seems to them to be disadvan- 
tageous? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think so, because it would not be 
against their will if they came in in order to secure a larger 
benefit. 

Mr. REED. I can only judge that by the telegrams and let- 
ters which have come to me and by the statements of visitors 
who have called on me. I have had a great outpouring of senti- 
ment from the people of my State, in which there are many 
orchards and a great quantity of vegetables produced, expressing 
the fear that they never would be able to survive the relief that 
is offered to them under this bill, and they want to be excluded. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am quite in sympathy with 
the position taken by the Senator from Pennsylvania. We may 
disagree upon the benefits conferred by the proposed legislation. 
For one, I do not desire to force any producers to come within 
the provisions of the bill unless they want voluntarily to come 
under them. They can come in or stay out, according to their 
own judgment, but, of course, if the apple growers of Oregon 
and Washington want to come in and join most of the other 
apple growers of the country, then—and they should get a cer- 
tificate for a stabilization corporation—it might work a handi- 
cap upon those who stayed out, because they would be operating 
at a disadvantage. However, Mr. President, I say again that 
brings to the surface plainly the idea that there must be some 
benefits under the bill. Now, in a word, what are they? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The same result in another way would 
follow. If those who went in at their option found that it was 
beneficial, those who stayed out could come in or not, just as 
they pleased. It would be entirely optional with them whether 
they came in; but if there should be benefits, then those who 
stayed out would be denied those benefits, and if they desired 
to enjoy them they would have to come in. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if I may—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One at a time. 
from Oregon yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Oregon yielded to me. 

Mr. McNARY. I have the floor. I yielded to the Senator 
from Florida, and I want next to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 


Does the Senator 


I merely wish to say that my impression 
is that those who are in favor of the proposed amendment are 
laboring under the apprehension under which they labored last 


year. They were opposed to the equalization fee, and for that 
reason they insisted they should be left out of the provisions 
of the bill. However, the pending measure does not provide for 
the equalization fee at all, and so I think that they are acting 
under a wrong impression. I should like to see the amendment 
withdrawn entirely, so that it may be left optional with the 
producers to come in or not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield further to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr, McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me that the question 
takes on added importance when we consider that some districts 
are exporting a very much larger proportion of their output 
than are others, I do not know—and it does not matter in the 
least for the purpose of the question—whether Oregon and 
Washington export a larger percentage of their apples than do 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, but I do know that a very impor- 
tant export trade in apples has been built up particularly dur- 
ing the last few years. Think how unjust it would be to that 
portion of the industry whose export situation is different from 
that of those engaged in the same industry at the other end of 


the country to force them into an association which evidently | 


will prejudice their export business, 
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I do not know whether I am speaking for the West or for the 
fast in making this statement, but I do know that the situa- 
tions are different; I do know that the people are interested 
in this question, and the people who come to me have been men 
who own large groves on the Columbia River, and also own 
large groves in the East, and they say that it will almost anni- 
hilate the export business which they have been building up, 
and we shall have a glut in the market here. 

Mr. KING and Mr. THOMAS of Idaho addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
a question before yielding further. Did the gentlemen to whom 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has referred assign any reason 
why their export business would be injured because of the en- 
actment of the bill? 

Mr. REED. Yes; they did. They stated that the measures 
of retaliation which would be adopted by countries to which 
they exported would, in their judgment, make their export 
business impossible. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McNARY. I vield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Oregon stated a moment ago, 
if I properly interpreted his remark, that the operation of the 
feature of the bill which we are now discussing would depend 
largely upon administration, and that the board would have 
rather broad power for the purpose of putting into effect the 
provisions of the bill. The question I desire to ask the able 
chairman of the committee is this: Is there anything in the bill 
that gives to this board plenary power to enact and promulgate 
regulations, penal or punitive in character, the effect of which 
would be to compel cooperatives or noncooperatives to come 
within the provisions of the bill and accept what are called the 
benefits of stabilization? 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield ; 
and to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I desire to ask the chairman of the 
committee if the same argument made for the exclusion of per- 
ishables could not be made for the exclusion of any other farm 
product? 

Mr. McNARY. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. DILL. I just want to say that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. REED] has placed his finger on what seems to me 
to be the serious objection to dropping the amendment, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Florida. Not only might it cause 
retaliation on the part of those purchasing export apples of 
this country in foreign countries but the fact that this plan was 
not joined in by all of the cooperatives might arouse in the 
buyers in foreign lands the hope that they could get apples 
cheaper; and the marketing organizations of the State of Wash- 
ington, at least, are unanimously opposed to the provisions of 
this bill applying to apples and pears, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. REED. As the matter is expressed to me by the people 
who have come from these eastern districts, it is very much 
like the story of the wounded soldier in the hospital in France 
who put up a sign over his bed for the benefit of the amateur 
young ladies who were working in the hospital. One morning, 
when they came around to his bed, they found that a sign had 
been put up reading, “ Too sick to be nursed to-day.” 

That is the way it is with our vegetable and dairy industry 
in Pennsylvania. We are fighting too hard for business just 
now to need or want any relief at present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am unable to 
bill anything that would disorganize the export 


Why, of course, 


Oregon 


Senator from Oregon 


find in the 
business as 


| suggested by the apple growers of Pennsylvania, Oregon, or else- 


where. Probably these growers are referring to the debenture 
provision. I am speaking of the bill divorced from the deben- 
ture plan. A stabilization corporation would simply act as a 
marketing agency for the various cooperatives in order to effect 
certain economies. It would have the power, if there were a 
surplus, to segregate that surplus and sell it or store it. I do 
not think in any way it would interfere with the export busi- 
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ness, 
The marketing of the apples would follow the usual current of 
commerce, 
centage of the market price for their products. They would be 
able to borrow mouey for construction or rent of facilities. I 
ean not find ene logical reason, and I challenge the Senator from 
Pennsylvania or the Senator from Washington to show one par- 
ticular reason why the apple growers or the fresh fruit and 
vegetable growers would be in any way injured by the opera- 
tion of this bill, if it becomes a law, under the wise leadership of 
a competent board of directors, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The answer to that question, I think, depends 
upon the answer to the question I asked the Senator fronr 
Oregon earlier in the discussion, namely, whether all of the 
cooperatives in an industry, or only a part of them, shall be 
required to go in. The Senator, as I understood him, does not 
know ; and it is because nobody knows whether or not they will 
be compelled to go in that the apple-marketing organizations in 
the State I in part represent are afraid to be included under 
this bill, and they want to be excluded, at least temporarily, 
until they see what kind of regulations the board places upon 
cooperatives that go in. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator does not accurately reflect the 
opinion or the expression of the chairman of the committee. 
There is no such thing as forcing anyone into these stabilization 
corporations. 

Mr. DILL. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator will bear with me, I said a 
moment ago that I did not know what percentage of the coop- 
erative associations the Federal farm board would say were 
necessary to come together in one great mass or body in order 
to be entitled to a certificate of stabilization. I should assume 
that, in the exercise of good judgment, the board would require 
a large majority of the menrbers of various cooperative associa- 
tions to come in. Those that did not want to come in could stay 
out: but I expressed the opinion that they will all come in, on 
account of the benefits that are embodied by express language 
in the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Just a moment. I yield further 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. It is the very uncertainty of the situation that 
frightens the exporters of apples, who, by great effort and large 
expenditures of money, have built up a market for their prod- 
ucts; and not knowing what percentage of the cooperatives of 
an industry, particularly the apple industry, will be compelled 
to come in before it will be applied, they do not want to take 
the chances of being required to compete with a corporation 
assisted by the Government, and I do not think Congress should 
impose upon them what they do not want. It may be that, after 
the law has been in operation, it will be evident that their 
objections are not justified, but for the present they do object. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no particular prejudice or view in the 
matter. If the apple growers and the pear growers of Wash- 
ington want to get out, so far as I am personally concerned 
they can get out and stay out. That is to be left to the expres- 
sion of this body. The House passed a bill including all agri- 
cultural commodities. If the Senate, in the exercise of a 
superior wisdom, desires to exclude apples or pears or peaches 
or plums or vegetables, it may do so without having any 
quarrel whatsoever with the chairman. I am simply attempt- 
ing to say that in this bill are certain benefits, in my opinion, 
which they would realize if they were in and would be denied 
if they were out. 

I now yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee if he will explain, under his view of this pro- 
vision, what purpose would be served either by bringing the 
perishable-fruit growers under the provisions of this bill, or 
by giving them the option to come in if they desire to exer- 
cise it? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I tried briefly to do that a 
moment It is purely voluntary. They can come in or stay 
out, as they please. 

Mr. GOFF. Is it not true that if they can come in, and, 
as I understood the position of the Senator from Washington, 
some do come in, then we have created a domestic complexity 
in the perishable-fruit industry which will not make for the 
benefit of the fruit growers? 


to the 


aso, 
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It would not stimulate the production of any more apples. | , Mr. McNARY. 


The growers would probably receive a higher per- | 


Does the Senator from Oregon yield- 
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That is the view entertained by some of the 
Senator’s constituency and others, of course; and they may be 
right. 

Mr. GOFF. I will say to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee that it will be very detrimental to the fruit growers 
of the State of West Virginia, and I think of the States adja- 
cent thereto, as well as, I understand, many of the fruit 
growers of the far West, to have a domestic competition brought 
about by those who desire so to influence the perishable-fruit 
market; and it will also result in a demoralization of the 
market in which the domestic fruit growers of this country are 
now engaged. For that reason I feel that we should not have 
this optional clause but that the domestic growers of perishable 
fruits should be removed altogether from the bill at the 
present time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is a clear statement of 
the conditions that probably obtain in the mind of the able 
Senator from West Virginia; and if that appeal is made to the 
body of the Senate, I think probably we can have a vote upon 
the subject following the one on the debenture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely wish to say that the 
more this subject is discussed the more mysterious and cloudier 
becomes the issue, 

We were told a few minutes ago that it is entirely voluntary 
under the provisions of the bill as to whether dealers in or 
producers of perishable agricultural commodities shall avail 
themselves of the provisions of the bill; and we were told at 
the same time that while that was true, yet if any cooperative 
association went in, and another remained out, the latter would 
be destroyed. It is really quite difficult to tell what can or 
may be done under the provisions of section 9 of the bill. It 
is entirely clear, from a legal construction of the section, that 
two or more cooperative associations for any perishable com- 
modity may invoke the arrangement contemplated by section 9, 
known as clearing-house associations. The language is, ‘“ Upon 
the request of cooperative associations.” That means more 
than one, and it does not necessarily mean more than two. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, we were discussing a different 
proposition. That refers to clearing-house associations. We 
were discussing the stabilization corporation, which acts in a 
dual capacity—first, supplying money to take the surplus off 
the market and relieve depression; second, as a merchandising 
agent for its members. I am not discussing the clearing-house 
provision at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But the clearing-house pro- 
vision does relate to perishable commodities. 

Mr. McNARY. Indeed, it does; but 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And my understanding was 
that those who are seeking to amend the bill desire, as a part 
of their amendment, to strike out that provision. 

Mr. McNARY. No; that is not the provision at all. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] used this language: 

The words “agricultural commodity” shall not include fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 


As modified by the Senator from Washington, it says: 


The words “agricultural commodities” shall not include apples and 
pears, 


That takes them outside of the operation of the general pro- 
visions of the bill, of which this is one—the clearing-house 
provision. ‘ 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; that is what I say. 

Mr. McNARY,. But we were discussing a different phase, 
rather than the clearing house, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But the clearing house is a 
part of the provision for dealing with perishable agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. McNARY. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Now, do the proponents of the 
amendment intend to leave in the provision relating to clearing 
houses, or do they intend to strike that out also? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know; but if I were proposing to 
take vegetables and fruits out of the operation of the law, I 
would certainly strike out the clearing-house provision, because 
it applies only to perishables. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, That was my suggestion in 
the beginning. It will be necessary to strike that out if the 
board is not to have jurisdiction to deal with perishable agri- 
cultural commodities, 


Unquestionably. 
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Mr. McNARY. The Senator is quite right about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Because otherwise, upon the 
application of two or more cooperative associations dealing in 
those commodities, this machinery may be invoked, The terms 
of that section are very broad and quite indefinite, 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is quite right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And I say again that even 
after discussion a person of ordinary intelligence like some of 
us, including myself, can not understand what is permitted or 
contemplated by the bill with respect to perishable agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true; and I may add this remark: It 
is my purpose to advise the Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND], if the amendment to exclude fresh fruits and vegetables 
is carried, that it will be proper to strike out the provision relat- 
ing to clearing houses, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
prompted me to rise. 

Mr. McNARY. I am obliged to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana and other Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield; and to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield first to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the discussion that 
has been precipitated by this amendment has approached the 
field which I desired to open up by questions which I desired 
to address to the chairman of the committee a few days ago. 

It has been remarked that the remedy for those who do not 
join in the application for the stabilization committee is to come 
into the stabilization committee after it is created; but—I re- 
gret that the senior Senator from Florida [Mr, FLercHer] is not 
here—I do not find in the bill any provision which will permit 
the admission of other cooperatives to the stabilization cor- 
poration after it has been created, so I suppose probably that 
matter may be dealt with under rules prescribed by the board. 

In other words, the board may or it may not make a rule 
which will permit other cooperatives to come into the stabiliza- 
tion corporation. That opens up the question about which I 
desire to get information. 

The stabilization corporation is certified upon the application 
of cooperative associations. Several cooperative associations 


That was the thought that 


Does the Senator from Oregon 


apply for certification, not all cooperatives engaged in that par- 
ticular line of business but several cooperative associations, or 
two groups of corporations may simultaneously apply for certifi- 
cation. 

Take the case of tobacco, for instance. 
of Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, the coopera- 


The tobacco growers 


tives, apply for the creation of a stabilization corporation. The 
growers of Wisconsin, Connecticut, and possibly another State 
or two, do not want to go in with those people from Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, and they make a rival 
application. Who is to determine which shall be certified? 
Obviously, the board. The board will be permitted to select. 
Suppose the corporation is created. Let me ask the Senator: Is 
it contemplated that every cooperative not joining in the original 
application shall be permitted to come into the stabilization 
corporation? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I answered the proposition a 
moment ago. I tried a while ago to answer a similar question 
propounded by the Senator from Washington. I first started 
with this assumption: That this board will deal wisely and 
fairly with the representatives of the cooperative associations. 
There is ample authority under the general provisions of the 
measure giving the Federal farm board power to issue and pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations which will meet the very situa- 
tion now being described by the Senator from Montana, and if 
I were the high-powered chairman of that board and two or more 
cooperative associations should apply for a certificate of stabili- 
zation, I would suggest to them the advisability and the wisdom 
of presenting the matter to all other cooperative associations 
dealing in like agricultural products. If that were not done by 
those associations, again, as chairman of that board, I would 
take it up as an independent matter for the board, in order to 
reach all the producers operating under associations of that 
kind, working and endeavoring to get as many of the members 
of those associations as possible to express their view as to 
whether they desired to become a stabilization corporation. 
That is a matter of administration which we must trust to the 
judgment and good sense of the board. 

Secondly, if some remain outside and later desire to come 
inside—and if I were still a member of the board—I would 
promulgate a rule providing that they could come in with the 
same rights and enjoy the same privileges as those who origi- 
nated and initiated the movement. That takes care of the 
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whole proposition and also protects the situation. We are 
dealing in a realm of speculation about which we do not know 
anything and that power I am willing to rest in the board. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has answered the 
question definitely, and that conforms to my idea about it. We 
leave entirely to the discretion of the board which group, if 
there are various groups, they will certify as a stabilization 
corporation. Likewise we leave to the board the discretion to 
determine whether other cooperatives shall subsequently be 
admitted or not. 

I merely desire to remark in that connection that the laws 
of most of the States providing for these cooperative associa- 
tions specifically provide that others engaged in like businesses 
may be admitted as members of the corporation upon certain 
terms, so that it is not left to the discretion of the officers of 
the corporation to let whomsvever they will come into the 
corporation, but the terms and conditions are laid down. 

The principle is applied, Mr. President, in connection with 
associations formed for the use of the national forests. There 
is a certain lot of stock raisers who organize themselves into 
an association for the purpose of running their stock upon the 
national forests. Of course, they want to keep that all to 
themselves, but after a time another man comes into the 
locality, he goes into the stock business, and he would like to 
have an opportunity to run his stock on the forest reserves 
also. Provision is made that under certain circumstances and 
conditions the association must admit him to the association. 

I simply put it to the chairman of the committee as to 
whether it would be wise to leave the whole matter to the 
discretion of the board, or whether provision should not be 
made in the first place for affording an opportunity to every 
cooperative to come in in the first place, or, in the second place, 
if they do not come in originally, to be admitted subsequently, 
But that disposes of that. 

Mr. McNARY. I am willing, so far as I have one vote to 
express my views, to leave it to the judgment and wisdom of 
the board. I can not imagine in any case a board sympathetic 
with the proper administration of the law would in any way 
or manner prevent its full and beneficial operation. But if it is 
desired by the Senator from Montana directly to provide that, 
in the first instance, notice must be given to all cooperatives 
dealing in the particular commodity that desires a stabilization 
corporation, and also to make it mandatory on the board to 
accept in membership cooperative associations on equal terms 
with those initiating the movement, I am willing to consider 
sympathetically that request. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then I want to inquire of the 
Senator from what source is the capital of the stabilization cor- 
poration to come? It is contemplated that it shall do a very 
large amount of business. It shall act as a marketing agency 
for the cooperatives. It shall advance money to the coopera- 
tives in order to enable them to hold over their products, and 
so on. What capital are the cooperatives, which are to be 
stockholders, if one may so say, of the stabilization corporation, 
to bring to the enterprise? 

Mr. McNARY. That suggests to the chairman this sort of 
answer, that under the bill the stabilization corporation would 
have a dual function to perform; first, as merchandising agent 
for its members, or for the members of the cooperative associa- 
tions forming the body of the stabilization corporation. The 
capital is to be supplied for the purpose of merchandising by 
the Federal farm board, employing Federal funds to acquire 
stock in the stabilization corporation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that the cooperatives are to 
bring no capital, but the capital is to come from the appropria- 
tion of $25,000,000 made in the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; upon this theory, I might say to the 
Senator, that when the stock is acquired by the Federal farm 
board with Federal funds, and any profit is derived from the 
marketing of the products by the members of the stabilization 
corporation, 75 per cent of that profit shall go into what is 
known as a merchandising reserve fund and 25 per cent shall 
be paid back as profits to the stockholders of the cooperative 
associations, for this reason, that in the end the accumulations 
will be such as to retire the stock purchased by the Federal 
farm board, so that the stabilization corporation shall be, in 
fact, farmer owned, farmer controlled, and farmer capitalized. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is ail right, and I appreciate 
that when the stabilization corporation shall make some profit, 
that naturally will go into the treasury of the stabilization cor- 
poration. But the stabilization corporation will need some 
capital with which to commence business. 

I perceive here that the farm loan board may subscribe to 
stock in the stabilization corporation to the extent of $25,- 
000,000. Let us assume, though, that the cooperatives them- 
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selves bring no capital at all. Upon what basis are the officers 
of the stabilization corporation to be elected? Let us assume 
that one cooperative, a member or stockholder in a stabiliza- 
tion corporation, has a million members, and that another co- 
operative, which is also a member, has a hundred members. 
One of them actually brings to the corporation $100,000 and 
gets stock for that $100,000, because the bill contemplates the 
payment of dividends upon whatever stock the member has. 
Upon what basis do they participate in the business of the 
stabilization corporation? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is perfectly manifest to the 
keen mind of the Senator from Montana that there is no pro- 
vision in the bill that measures out that responsibility or dic- 
tates how that shall be done. If I were chairman of the board, 
and a thousand members from one association came bearing 
£100,000, and another association came with a hundred members 
bearing $100, I would give them representation according to 
their membership and capital. Those are not difficult things 
of solution. 

I do not know just what this board is going to do or how it 
is going to function, but I have faith in the character of the 
men who will be selected and their ability to administer and 
syinpathy for this.legislation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But what basis could the Senator 
suggest? Here is a corporation with a membership of 100,000 
doing $3,000,000 worth of business and another corporation with 
only 100 members doing $50,000 worth of business. One of 
these corporations does not bring any capital to the stabilization 
corporation at all and another puts in $100,000. Upon what 
basis could representation be given? 

Mr. McNARY. I explained to the Senator a moment ago; he 
will have to exercise his vivid imagination. I would give them 
representation according to their membership, and if one 
brought in $100,000 and another brought in $100, they would 
receive dividends in proportion to the amount of their subscrip- 
tion to the capital stock. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is plain from the bill, but the 
question is, in the first place, about the election of officers to 
lianage the business, 

Mr. McNARY. The board has the power to make regulations 
and also to scrutinize and modify the by-laws of the stabiliza- 
tion corporations. I would assume, if there were seven direc- 
tors, that more would be selected from the corporation having 
100,000 members than from that having 100 members. I can 
not see how you can take a bill and write into it each particular 
step such a board would have to take in its efforts to construct 
into an institution the provisions of this bill. If the Senator has 
something to suggest with regard to that which would clarify or 
make safer the operation of the bill from the standpoint of the 
cooperative associations or the members thereof, as chairman of 
the committee I will be very happy, indeed, to consider the 
suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will understand that 
I have every sympathy with the purpose he has in mind. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am suggesting some of the 
troublesome questions which bave occurred to me, and appar- 
ently the only answer is that they must all be referred to the 
board. 

Mr. McNARY. I am quite in accord with the sympathy now 
being expressed by the able Senator from Montana. I, too, 
have given the subjects much thought, especially the particular 

ministrative feature referred to by the Senator. I have been 

le to persuade myself to believe that any language that 

be inserted in the bill which is not now there would 

fy or help the situation. Consequently the question must 

back to the board and we must leave it largely to its 
udgment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Although I had no part in the 
preperation of the bill and am not a member of the committee, 
yet I suppose probably the matters to which I have invited the 
attention of the Senate have had the consideration of those who 
have had charge of the duty of preparing the bill and that they 
must have some kind of idea about how the points to which I 
have invited attention are going to work; but I confess just now 
I find it a little difficult to visualize the situation. There are 
statutes providing for cooperative associations which provide 
that no matter how much capital one contributes it has only one 
vote, 

Mr. McNARY. That is the Capper-Volstead law enacted by 

providing that as to all cooperatives engaged in in- 
commerce, irrespective of the amount of subscription 
all be only one vote, with a maximum of 8 per cent 


WAL 
s per cent on the 


Sff of Montana. The dividend is all right. They 


capital contributed no matter how 
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much that capital may be. But in voting for directors or 
officers of the corporation the individual has only one vote 
no matter how much he contributed. 

Mr. McNARY. As I said a moment ago, it is an old form of 
organization that sprang up a great many years ago in the West. 
I do not see how it handicaps the present situation at all, 
whether we have one vote as a member of the corporation or as 
many votes as we have shares of stock. The board, handling 
the Government funds, desirous of not dissipating them, enter- 
taining a strong hope to make effective the legislation, will 
evidently prescribe rules to meet every situation. I say to the 
able Senator in discussing the matter—and he always gives his 
subjects very careful thought—that if, as a Senator, he can 
suggest some language that will harness the board and compel 
it to drive along in the road which he thinks will be safer 
for the cooperatives, as chairman of the committee, I shall 


| certainly give his suggestion most serious consideration. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am certainly solicitous that jus- 
tice shall be done to everyone who goes in or wants to go in. 

Mr. McNARY. Likewise is every Member of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is another point I would 
like to suggest in regard to the matter we are discussing. The 
board has a right, before the stabilization corporation is created, 
to inquire into its management, by-laws, rules, and so forth, so 
they must be outlined in a way that is satisfactory to the board. 
Likewise, the corporation can not change its rules or by-laws 
except with the approval of the board. So that so far as the 
rules and by-laws are concerned we are safe enough. But if 
the Government supplies all the capital with which the stabili- 
zation corporation operates—and that is what seems to be con- 
templated by the bill, although there are other provisions which 
seem to contemplate that they shall bring some capital to the 
enterprise—apparently the board has no control over the opera- 
tion of the stabilization corporation, no right, for instance, to 
inspect its books—— 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No right to remove any of the 
officers who might prove derelict in the discharge of their 
duties. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think so. I think under its general 
broad powers, inasmuch as it has the right to prescribe the 
sort of by-laws for the stabilization corporation, the board 
would have the right to suggest that nonfeasance or malfeasance 
in office or misperformance might incur a penalty which would 
require the resignation and removal of a member or members of 
the board of directors of the stabilization corporation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Under what provision of the bill 
could the board do that? 

Mr. McNARY. Under the general powers of the board. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should be glad to have that 
pointed out to me. I have examined the bill and did not dis- 
cover it. The Government provides the capital with which the 
corporation is to do business. It looks over the rules and by- 
laws, and that kind of thing, but beyond that it apparently has 
no control over the operation of the corporation. 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. The Senator stops in his discus- 
sion with one function of the board, and that is its merchandis- 
ing function, which is the smallest of all and involves only 
$25,000,000. Under the major purpose of the bill, namely, the 
handling of the surplus through the processes of orderly mar- 
keting, the board must find there is a surplus, must loan 
money—not buy stock, but loan the money—to the stabilization 
corporation upon such terms as in its judgment would not incur 
losses, exercising all the business prudence that a good business 
man would exercise under similar circumstances. To that ex- 
tent the board has full control over the stabilization corpora- 
tion in its major operations, $375,000,000 being available for 
that purpose, 

On the question of merchandising for the cooperative organi- 
zation the stock acquired by the Federal farm board, it is my 
impression that in examining the character of the applicant for 
a charter, in examining the by-laws and prescribing the limit 
of powers conferred, the board could meet all the contin- 
gencies which are now being suggested by the able Senator from 
Montana. 

But I say again to the Senator, because I am always pleased 
to have his Judgment on any question, if there is a weakness in 
that feature of the bill, if the board has not suflicient control 
over the board of directors of the stabilization corporation, to 
determine whether they should be removed or not, I should be 
very glad, indeed, to have the able Senator suggest something 
in the way of language that will cure it; but I do not think it 
is needed, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to make another suggestion 
to the Senator to get his viewpoint following the discussion. In 
practically every instance where a great banking institution is 
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called upon to furnish the capital with which an industrial or 
other corporation operates its business, either by taking stock in 
the corporation or by loaning the money to the corporation to 
carry on its business, it insists upon representation on the board 
of directors, and so with the Federal land banks. Nominally 
at least the capital of those banks is furnished the local associa- 
tion. But the Government of the United States advances con- 
siderable money and, haying advanced the money, it claims rep- 
resentation on the board of directors. I submit to the Senator 
from Oregon as chairman of the committee whether the Federal 
farm board ought not to have representation on the stabiliza- 
tion corporation board in order that it may at all times be 
advised about the business being transacted, 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, I think not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is not that the ordinary prudence 
exercised by a banker or other loaner of capital funds? 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the Secretary may read the pro- 
vision of the bill which I think is more or less effective. 1 do 
not want to take the Senator off his feet because he has the 
floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read from page 9 of the bill, as follows: 


(3) The corporation agrees with the board that the corporation 
will from time to time adopt such by-laws and make such changes in 
its by-laws as, in the judgment of the board, are necessary to enable 
the corporation effectively to conform to the requirements of this act. 


Mr. McNARY. I think that practically covers many of the 
suggestions made by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was that basis upon which I 
presented the questions to the Senator. I stated that the 
board practically controls the by-laws and the plain management 
at the outset, and it likewise controls any change in the by-laws. 
That is quite apart from the question I have tried to present. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, before the chairman of the 
committee takes his seat, I would like to make one further in- 
quiry relating to his interpretation regarding the stabilization 
corporation, in connection with what the Senator from Montana 
has said. I call attention to the provision on page 8 that no 
more than one stabilization corporation shall be certified for 
any one commodity for the same period of time. 

Mr. McNARY. That is correct, 

Mr. BLAINN. I take it that a commodity can not be split. 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is, cheese is cheese, 

Mr. McNARY. I suspect it is, if it is good cheese. 
ter.] 

Mr. BLAINE. 
modities. 

Mr. McNARY. 

Mr. BLAINE. 


({Laugh- 


into two com- 


We can not split potatoes 


That is true, of course. 
We can not split whole milk into two commodi- 
ties. We can not split tobacco into two commodities. 

Mr. McNARY. Unquestionably that is true. There is 
need to state any further illustrations. 

Mr. BLAINE. Having impressed that upon the Senator, let 
me submit a suggestion that perhaps will throw some light upon 
this very important situation. The State of Wisconsin and the 
State of Connecticut produce primarily and principally a certain 
type and grade of tobacco. We will assume that the coopera- 
tives in those two States make application for a charter as a 
stabilization corporation. The State of Virginia and the State 
of North Carolina produce tobaceo of another grade and another 
type, the important and primary production of those States. 
The producers of the tobacco in their respective States I think 
at the present time feel that it is utterly impossible to market 
under one corporation tobacco that is produced in the four 
States, because the tobacco produced in Wisconsin and in Con- 
necticut must be sold for a certain purpose. I am speaking of 
the larger production of the primary grades. Their interests 
may be entirely different than those of the producers of tobacco 
in Virginia and North Carolina, and they would not choose to 
join the same stabilization corporation. It would be against 
their interests even as to either side. 

I inquire of the chairman of the committee as to that feature, 
and I assume that his answer will be that the board shall choose 
which one it will recognize. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator satisfied with that answer? 

Mr. BLAINE. The board, having chosen to recognize Wis- 
consin and Connecticut, therefore bars the producers of Virginia 
and North Carolina from having a stabilization corporation for 
the particular type or grade of tobacco which they are market- 
ing. I know from practical experience that it is difficult to 
combine the two types of tobacco in producing, storage, and 
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Sales agencies. In a sense they go into a different trade, into a 
different processed article, and they are naturally competitive 
in the field of marketing. I assume from the answer the chair- 
man of the committee gave that one stabilization corporation 
could be organized and the producers of all grades of tobacco 
must come within that stabilization corporation. I may be mis- 
taken. I would like to have the opinion of the chairman on 
that specific case. 

Mr. McNARY. I can not, much as I would like to do so, 
enlarge upon the language of the bill. Construing it as I find it 
now written, of course there can be only one stabilization cor- 
poration for an agricultural comnrodity, and tobaeco is tobacco. 

Mr. BLAINE. Would the Senator think it wise to provide 
for the splitting of a commodity so there might be stabilization 
corporations representing certain types of a certain commodity? 
I mean by “splitting” the commodity the dividing of that 
commodity into its various grades. I am merely asking the 
question for the purpose of securing information. There is no 
idea of provoking a controversy. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that the Senator from Wisconsin 
has spoken in the best of faith, and has raised a very inter- 
esting point. The advantage of having but one stabilization 
corporation for a commodity is to give it higher bargaining 
power and to effect economies that can not be effected if com- 
petitive stabilization corporations dealing in the same com- 
modities are operating. Rarely can there be found a com- 
modity similar in character to tobacco, which is competitive in 
a way because of the various grades produced. In that in- 
stance, I understand, it might be advisable, it might be wise, 
to permit the board in its own wisdom to organize more than 
one stabilization corporation for the commodity. I should have 
no Objection to that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then that could be brought about by an 
amendment to the proviso? 

Mr. McNARY. I am not saying that I feel friendly gener- 
ally toward a proposition of that kind, because I believe in the 
organization of as few stabilization corporations as possible. 
I think that stabilization corporations should be confined to 
one for each commodity, so far as practicable. That will make 
for a strong and big corporation, and will enable it to accom- 
plish things that several small organizations operating in the 
same field could not accomplish. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. Let me continue, if I may, for a moment. 
I am not so familiar with tobacco as with some other agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Mr. BLAINE. I merely used tobacco as an illustration. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. The same condition prob- 
ably does not obtain with respect to any other commodity, but 
in the case of tobacco the growers deal with different customers 
who buy different grades under the varying conditions which 
prevail in different portions of the country, and also for ex- 
portation to various foreign countries different grades are 
purchased. I can not conceive, however, if all the producers 
should come under one stabilization corporation, controlled by 
such rules and regulations that may be prescribed by the Fed- 
eral farm board, why there should be any antagonism in interest 
or conflict in management. I think the Senator is suggesting a 
situation which probably will never exist. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
a further interruption, I may suggest that the situation does 
now exist. The growers of different grades of tobacco do not 
combine because there is a certain element of competition in- 
volved whereby cooperation between those elements is not prac- 
tical. So it is an economic situation, not sectional in character 
as to States or as to individuals, but it is an actual situation 
that exists in the trade, in the marketing, and in the economic 
field. That can not be overcome by any board or any power or 
any law. I was just wondering if we can not frame a pro- 
vision whereby those who must of necessity split a commodity 
may have the benefits of a stabilization corporation if there 
are to be benefits. 

Mr. McNARY. Would it work to any great disadvantage if 
some of those who raise Burley tobacco came in and some who 
raised another grade of tobacco remained out? There is noth- 
ing compulsory in the proposal. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that; but if there were only one 
Stabilization corporation, and if benefits were to be derived 
under the bill in that way, then certain producers would be 
denied its benefits because of the very economics of the situa- 
tion. That is the point I am trying to make. I hope the chair- 
man of the committee will consider the suggestion very care- 
fully and that we may find a solution. 

Mr. McNARY. I shail be very glad to do so. 
from Wisconsin raises a very interesting point. 


The Senator 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is not this the case in regard to tobacco? 
It is not so much a question of grade or a question of com- 
petition, but it is a question of fact, that there are two entirely 
different kinds of tobacco produced, one of which is used in 
the making of cigarettes and the other in the making of cigars. 
The cigar industry, due to circumstances over which no one 
has any control, is not growing, and those who raise binders 
and wrappers, which are the grades raised in Connecticut, are 
unable to secure the market for their products which they once 
had, whereas those who raise tobacco which may be used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes have a wide market. The problems 
of the two are so different that it seems as though one corpora- 
tion handling tobacco would not be able to handle both of these 
commodities, which are really different, although they have the 
same name, 

An amendment might be offered which would provide that 
where the varieties of a commodity are not competitive, as 
these are not competitive except in the same way as bananas 
may be competitive with apples, there might be two corporations. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that power might well be reposed in 
the board under the conditions of which the Senator has just 
spoken. It might meet the condition which has been very aptly 
described by the Senator from Wisconsin and now supplemented 
by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in that connection, as the 
Senator has said, the various types of tobacco may not be com- 
petitive at all. For instance, in Florida we grow wrapper 
tobacco in one section and we grow cigarette tobacco in another 
section. They do not compete with each other, as I understand. 
In other portions of the country there is produced what is called 
filler tobacco and in other sections chewing tobacco. They all 
may be classed as tobacco, but they are not competitive; they 
are not handled in the same way and do not reach the same 
market. It seems to me that the bill might well allow a stabili- 
zation corporation each for filler tobacco, for chewing tobacco, 
for cigarette tobacco, and for wrapping tobacco, and other kinds 
of tobacco, for they really are different industries, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in reference to tobacco, in 
which Kentucky is very greatly interested as one of the largest 
tobacco-growing States of the Union, the cooperative-marketing 
associations which were there organized some five or six years 
ago have practically gone out of business. There were two 
separate organizations, one to handle the domestic tobacco 
which is largely used in the making of cigarettes and cigars, 
85 per cent of it being consumed in the United States; and 
another which was formed to market the export tobacco, which 
is known as the dark tobacco, 85 per cent of which finds its 
market abroad. Both those cooperative-marketing associations 
have practically ceased to exist, so that without their reorgani- 
zation, there is nothing in the bill as it passed the House that 
will afford any relief whatever to those tobacco growers, Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not desire to refer at 
this time to the House bill. That measure has passed a co- 
ordinate branch of the legislative body, upon which I shall 
make no comment nor reflection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there in the bill that is pending, without 
the debenture plan, any provision that will be of any benefit 
to the tobacco growers? 

Mr. McNARY. Would it be beneficial to the tobacco grower 
to get 85 per cent of the market value of his product if he 
desired to store it before selling? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It might be, but unless he has an active, 
going cooperative-marketing association he can not get that 
benefit under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is speaking now about the non- 
organized tobacco growers? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and that includes all the tobacco grow- 
ers now, because their organizations have gone out of existence. 

Mr. McNARY. I imagine that if this bill shall be enacted into 
law its benefits will be so apparent that there will be a revival 
of the desire to organize into cooperative associations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is problematical and speculative, how- 
ever. 

Mr. McNARY. Many things in life are problematical and 
speculative. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say that I rather think the Senator 
from Kentucky is incorrect when he says that tobaceo producers 
can get no advantage under the bill unless there shall be coop- 
erative associations. That most of the tobacco cooperatives in 
the tobacco belt have disappeared is true; but I call his atten- 
tion to paragraph (d) of section 14, the last section of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator refer to the provision in 
regard to insurance against price decline? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; to the definition in the act of the words 
“cooperative association.” It provides: 


(d) As used in this act, the term “ cooperative association” means 
any association qualified under the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the asscciation of producers of agricultural products,” approved Feb- 
ruary 18, 1922. Whenever in the judgment of the board the producers 
of any agricultural commodity are not organized into cooperative asso- 
ciations so extensively as to render such cooperative associations repre- 
sentative of the commodity, then the privileges, assistance, and authority 
available under this act to cooperative associations shall also be avail- 
able to other associations and corporations producer owned and producer 
controlled and organized for and actually engaged in the marketing of 
the agricultural commodity. No such association or corporation shall 
be held to be producer owned and producer controlled unless owned and 
controlled by cooperative associations as above defined and/or by indi- 
viduals engaged as original producers of the agricultural commodity. 


I would construe that to mean that if a cooperative associa- 
tion is not really representative of the commodity, then the 
board, in its judgment, is authorized to confer upon any cor- 
poration engaged in the marketing of that product all the privi- 
leges conferred upon cooperative associations by this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Provided it is owned and controlled by the 
producers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. Of course, an association is supposed 
to be owned and controlled absolutely by the producers; and a 
corporation authorized under the paragraph referred to must be 
of similar character. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My point is that the collapse—probably that 
is not the proper word, and I will say the extinction of the 
cooperative tobacco organizations which sprang up six or seven 
years ago would make it necessary either to revive them or to 
organize some other form of association or organization con- 
trolled and owned by the producers as would be fairly repre- 
sentative of the commodity in order even to obtain recognition 
under this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. 

Mr. McNARY. What the Senator from North Carolina has 
read is an enlargement of the definition of the Capper-Volstead 
Act which was enacted by Congress. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, while I am on my feet, if 
the Senator from Kansas will pardon me, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee one or two questions about 
which the tobacco farmers, especially in my State, are very 
much concerned. I assume—and I will ask the chairman of the 
committee if I am correct in that assumption—that the bill 
provides adequately for funds for the construction of ware- 
houses both for perishable and exportable nonperishable prod- 
ucts. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. McNARY., I think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it provides specifically only for the 
loaning of funds for that purpose to cooperative associations, 
does it not? 

Mr. McNARY. Or the stabilization corporations either. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Or the stabilization corporations. Now I 
want to ask the Senator this question: 

I believe North Carolina now raises more tobacco, probably, 
than any other State in the Union. By reason of the fact that 
the cooperative association in that State made such a dismal 
failure, and entirely forfeited the confidence of the tobacco 
farmers, it may be that we will not be able to rehabilitate it, 
or to substitute for it another cooperative tobacco association ; 
and we may have to resort to the provision I have just read, 
providing for other corporations to take the place of the co- 
operative associations in those sections. If one of these other 
corporations has to be set up as a matter of necessity, and is 
set up, will that corporation be entitled, in the opinion of the 
Senator, to call upon the proper source for funds with which 
to construct necessary warehouses, just as an association 
could do? 


The Chair recognizes the 
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Mr, McNARY. It is the judgment of the chairman of the 
committee that if the various growers can not be classified as 
cooperative associations, and if that group, while unorganized, 
is truly representative of the commodity, it would have the 
right to apply to the board for the use of money in connection 
with the construction of physical facilities for processing and 
handling the product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, the Senator thinks that this inde- 
pendent corporation substituted for cooperative associations 
could get money for the purpose of establishing warehouses? 

Mr. McNARY. I answered in the affirmative—yes; in my 
judgment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I want to pursue that for just a 
minute. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator speaks of cooperative associa- 
tions and stabilization corporations. The purpose and design 
of the bill is to encourage cooperative marketing, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand. 

Mr. McNARY. ‘Then the bill, when it came to the definition 
of a cooperative association, referred to the Capper-Volstead 
Act, with which the Senator is thoroughly conversant. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Later, groups appealed to the committee that 
were not organized under the Capper-Volstead Act or under 
any of the State laws appertaining to cooperative organizations ; 
so the committee thought that the definition of cooperative or- 
ganizations ought to be ~nlarged to include those unorganized 
units of producers that are really representative of the group 
that is producing a given commodity. 

If the Senator will keep in mind the enlargement of the defi- 
nition, it is my judgment that in the case cited by him, if that 
group, though not organized, is truly representative of the to- 
bacco-growers of his district, it would have the right to come 
to the Federal farm board for funds to lease or to rent or 
acquire warehouses, storehouses, and what not for the purposes 
of processing, preparing, handling, or storing their particular 
commodity. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I think I understand the Senator about 
that, but the other question I wished to ask him was this: I 
think tobacco is in a category all by itself. 

Mr, McNARY. Probably it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The form in which the farmer sells his to- 
bacco is just as it came off his farm, hurriedly cured in a small 
barn. In that form, the tobacco is exceedingly perishable. It 
will not live more than a short time unless something else is 
done to it; but that is the form in which the farmer delivers 
his tobacco to the association. That is the form in which, 
where there is no association, he sells his tobacco. The pur- 
chaser of that tobacco is under the necessity of immediately 
putting that tobacco in a factory called a redrying plant, and 
having it redried to preserve it. It is not ready for permanent 
storage. We are talking now about the storage of tobacco, and 
that must be held for some time. It is not in condition for 
permanent storage until it has gone through that process of 
redrying. 

That is an expensive plant, altogether independent of the 
warehouse. The associations have all their tobacco redried. 
The independent buyers of tobacco on the warehouse floors 
have it all redried in these factories. Now, if this surplus to- 
bacco goes into the hands of these associations, or this inde- 
pendent corporation that can be set up to take their place in 
case there are no associations, would the provisions of this bill 
be broad enough to authorize the board to loan funds to the 
associations to set up a redrying plant, which is absolutely 
necessary to put that tobacco in such condition that it may be 
held for market abroad? 

Mr. McNARY. I answered that question affirmatively a 
moment ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


I am not talking about a warehouse now, 
but I am talking about a redrying plant, which haS to be re 
sorted to before that product can go into the warehouse for 
permanent storage, 


Mr. McNARY. Is not redrying comprehended under the word 
“processing”? Is it not processing? It is my understanding 
everything that takes place before the raw material reaches 
the final state of manufacture is called “ processing.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. If it is processing or redrying or storing, it 
all comes under the subject of physical facilities for which 
loans are to be made by the Federal farm board. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore the Senator answers me in the 
affirmative, that funds are provided for the establishment of 
these redrying plants? 

Mr. McNARY. Why, certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I desired to know, because 
my constituents are writing me about that. They are alarmed; 
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and I wanted to get this statement from the chairman of the 
committee so that I may answer them authoritatively upon 
this question, which is very important to them. 

Mr. McNARY. Just in one sentence, inasmuch as we en- 
large the definition of cooperative associations defined in the 
Capper-Volstead Act to include representative groups that have 
not been organized under State law or under the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act, and inasmuch as redrying, in my judgment, is a 
part of processing, it is the judgment of the chairman of the 
committee that the board would have ample authority to loan 
money to those representative groups for that particular pur- 
pose, for the construction or purchase of plants. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am glad to have the chairman’s ovinion. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I simply wanted to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to delay the Senator from Kan- 
sas, but I shall be glad to answer it, with his permission. 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon if 
it is still his intention to press the amendment which he offered 
under date of May 1, 1929, to add on page 25, line 4, of the bill, 
“the words ‘agricultural commodity’ mean an agricultural 
commodity which is not a fruit or a vegetable” ? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am going to press this bill. 
I am more interested in that than I am in the amendment. I 
proposed this amendment at the suggestion of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp] with regard to perishables. It now 
bears his name and was prepared for him. How I shall vote on 
it I have not determined. 

I stated a little while ago that in my judgment many of those 
who are producing vegetables are uncertain as to the terms and 
entertain a misunderstanding of the operation of the bill. They 
are not familiar with nor do they appreciate the benefits that 
could be derived from coming within the provisions of the bill. 
But, Mr. President, I may say to the Senator from West Virginia 
that the motion now before the Senate is the motion to strike 
out entered a few days ago by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], and that appertains to the debenture plan found in 
section 10 (a) of the bill. Following that, it is my understand- 
ing that the Senator from New York [Mr. CoPeLanp] will press 
his amendment to strike out fruits and vegetables, and that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] will offer as a sub- 
stitute for that amendment one to confine it to apples and to 
pears. When it shall be pressed and how it shall be pressed are 
matters about which I am unable to speak, 

Mr. GOFF. As TI understand the answer of the chairman of 
the committee, the distinguished Senator from Oregon, it is that 
his amendment, introduced under date of May 1, was intro- 
duced for the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McNARY. It was introduced for the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. GOFF. The amendment which I now hold in my hand, 
and to which I have referred, bears the name of the chairman 
of the committee, and not the name of the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is not important; but let 
us have the Recorp correct. The Senator from New York asked 
me to fix the amendment, and I suggested one that had been in 
the bill of last year that was vetoed. When the matter was 
presented it bore my name instead of that of the Senator from 
New York—a fact which is quite unimportant. Yesterday atten- 
tion was called to it, and the Senator from New York reoffered 
the amendment bearing his name. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I thank the chairman of the com- 
mittee for clarifying the situation as he has. There is one more 
question that I desire to ask hin, and that is all. 

If the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York 
should be adopted, is it the Senator’s understanding that it will 
then leave to the producers of fruits or vegetables the option 
to take advantage of the stabilization clauses of the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is not my idea at all. I 
think they are entirely without the provisions of the bill, and 
could only come in by a separate expression of Congress admit- 
ting them. 

Mr. GOFF. That is all I desire to ask. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I rise to make a few observa- 
tions on Senate bill No. 1, which has my hearty support, as 
introduced by the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, a committee of which I have been a member for 
something like 10 years. 

In a word let me first comnrend the extraordinary services of 
the chairman of the committee, who is responsible for the bill 
now pending. He has had a difficult task, covering a period of 
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many years, in evolving a farm relief program. I know I speak 
the sentiments of every member of the committee when I say 
that his devotion to a difficult task, the efficient manner in 
which he has handled it, and his fairness at all times, are appre- 
ciated by every member of the committee. In presenting this 
bill I think he has rendered a great service, not only to the 
members of the committee but to agriculture. 

Mr. President, any farm legislation enacted at this special 
session, or at any future session of Congress, should be based on 
modern rural conditions. And it must conform to sound eco- 
nomic principles if it is to be of service to the great industry it 
is supposed to benefit. Those two axioms are essential in any 
study one makes of the farm problem, if it is to result in any 
practical benefit to the rural people of America. 

Fortunately we have a leader in President Hoover who has 
demonstrated for many years that he has an extraordinary 
capacity in solving big problems. I have every confidence in his 
-apacity and in his desire to place agriculture on a par with the 
rest of American industry. The principles he has outlined for 
solving the farm problem are sound, and in my judgment they 
will work. I think we should give his plan the votes it will take 
to make it a part of the law of the land. Of course, it is likely 
that any plan we adopt will not be perfect, but it will be a start, 
and if we use sound reasoning it should work fairly well. At 
future sessions of Congress it can be amended as seems wise, 
after it has been measured in the light of experience. 

Let me say, too, Mr. President, that it does not seem to me 
that this plan should include the provision for export debentures. 
I doubt if this theory would be wise or effective as a long-time 
measure. I doubt the wisdom of paying even an indirect sub- 
sidy from the United States Treasury for the production of food 
to be dumped into an already overcrowded world market. And 
it would presently run into huge costs. If you put this subsidy 
into effect we will increase our production of wheat in Kansas, 
through our use of big power on our level fields, in a way that 
will give the Treasury plenty of work to do. 

Instead of working out a method such as this, which will re- 
sult in production that is not needed, at a huge cost to the 
American Nation, why not try to reach the quality market which 
is right at our doors in a more efficient way than we have been 
doing? It is my belief that ever since 1920, during this depres- 
sion from which agriculture has suffered so severely, we could 
have obtained many millions of dollars of additional income for 


agriculture if we had used an organization capable of adequately 
reaching consumers in the most efficient way with just the prod- 


ucts they desired. That is exactly the purpose of the plan which 
many Members of this body have in mind now. The farm board 
which this bill will form should have been established years 
ago. The help it will be able to give to farmer owned and 
operated stabilization corporations will enable them to do a far 
more efiicient job of merchandising than producers have ever 
done before. That idea is sound; it conforms to already demon- 
strated economic principles, and it will work. 

We should try to apply all the valuable experience we can 
find to a consideration of the problems with which our agricul- 
ture is faced. I think there is a real lesson for us in what the 
Canadian wheat farmers have been able to do with their wheat 
pool, and the extraordinary success of that organization is one 
of the items which lead me to forecast a greatly increased 
acreage for that country. The Canadian wheat pool has applied 
sound merchandising principles in the sale of that crop. It has 
made a successful effort to cut the spread between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers. There has not been a lot of high-hat 
theory in its operation; it has considered its problems of pro- 
duction and marketing in the same clear, sound way character- 
istic of the leaders of the industrial life of the United States, 
and it has gotten profitable results. 

Mr. President, with that example in view, it seems logical 
that the place to start in working out a modern system for 
agricultural operation in the United States is with our merchan- 
dising methods. Let us try to get this food to the consumers 
with a lower spread; let us make an effort right now to apply 
the principles of sound merchandising which have been so out- 
standingly successful with the Canadian wheat pool and through 
almost all the various lines of American industrial life. And 
that, as I understand the matter, is what the Republican Party 
is pledged to do. 

Mr. President, differences of point of view as to a practical 
solution of the agricultural problem came to a head in the last 
presidential campaign. Mr. Hoover’s opposition to certain types 
of farm legislation was well known. The point of view of his 
supporters prevailed in writing the platform. In his speech of 
acceptance, and more fully in his campaign addresses, he 
further clarified his position and outlined, on the basis of the 
party platform, the kind of farm legislation he would recommend 
if elected. The issue was clearly drawn and thoroughly debated 
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in the campaign. The party and the candidate were indorsed 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Regardless of past differences of personal opinions, we are, 
after all, servants of the people who sent us here with the 
mandate to enact into legislation the promises of the campaign, 
This, I believe, we can do by adopting the bill before us. 

PRINCIPAL AIMS 


As I view it, the principal objectives of the plan in the 
Senate bill are: (1) To handle recurring surpluses of farm 
products in order to stabilize prices and to secure by orderly 
marketing the maximum returns for the crop as a whole; (2) to 
reduce the cost of marketing and to prevent speculation and 
waste in handling farm products and thereby to enable the pro- 
ducer to get a greater share of the consumer’s dollar; and (3) to 
encourage farmers to organize effective cooperative associations 
or corporations under their own control in order to stabilize 
agricultural prices and to secure for themselves that bargaining 
power in the markets which farmers can never hope to attain 
individually. Collective action on a large scale is necessary if 
farmers are to have an effective voice in determining the prices 
of their products. Under this plan they would be able to get 
more nearly what the product is worth, including returns accord- 
ing to the quality of the product. 

Mr. President, the question of surplus is at the heart of the 
farm problem, which, in fact, is not a single problem but a 
great many problems. This bill attacks the surplus problem 
from two angles: (1) It provides a method for handling farm 
surpluses as they occur; and (2) by adjusting production to 
market demands it would help to prevent burdensome surpluses, 
Through both means it should be possible to increase materially 
the farmer’s returns and to build up a farmer-owned system of 
marketing through cooperative associations and stabilization 
corporations under the immediate control of a leadership devel- 
oped from the ranks of producers and working in their interest. 

INDIVIDUAL COOPERATIVES MUST COOPERATE 

We already have in several of our major farm commodities a 
substantial structure of cooperative associations operating on a 
local, State, and in some cases regional basis. Under this bill 
it is necessary, for instance, in the case of wheat, to enlist 
the active participation of the farmers’ elevators, the wheat 
pools, and other agencies controlled by producers. All of these 
could continue to perform those functions which they have per- 
formed so admirably for many years, and at the same time stand 
united in a larger organization under their own control. The 
cooperatives must learn to cooperate in order to attain that 
volume of business and that unity of effort in marketing which 
they must have to reduce costs in marketing, eliminate specu- 
lation and gambling in farm products, and secure the necessary 
bargaining power. It should be possible to secure this unity 
of effort through the stabilization corporation, acting year by 
year as a central merchandising agent for the member coopera- 
tive associations, In the case of a commodity not adequately 
represented by cooperative associations the board has the au- 
thority to extend the privileges of this act to other organizations 
controlled by the producers of the commodity. 

TWOFOLD FUNCTIONS OF STABILIZATION CORPORATIONS 


The board is authorized in the bill before us to create for each 
commodity a stabilization corporation with two main functions: 
(1) To act as a merchandising agent for the cooperative asso- 
ciations owning stock in the corporation; and (2) to handle 
recurring surpluses of the commodity whether produced by mem- 
bers or by nonmembers. The second function clearly is more 
experimental than the first, and therefore should be sufficiently 
separated from the first to prevent any temporary reversal or 
loss which the corporation might suffer in handling recurring 
surpluses from impairing the ability of the corporation to act 
as a merchandising agent for its members. 

The board is authorized to make loans from the revolving 
fund to the corporation to enable it to function as a merchan- 
dising agent for its members. The bill also provides that most 
of the earnings of the corporation in performing this function 
shall be used to build up a reserve and to repay the loans 
advanced to it by the board. This should make the corporation 
less and less dependent on loans from the revolving fund and 
more and more able to carry on for itself with loans secured 
from regularly constituted credit agencies, including the inter- 
mediate credit banks. In the meantime it will be possible for 
the corporation to distribute a part of its earnings as patronage 
dividend. This should serve as an inducement to the farmers 
to join the cooperative associations. 

Thus, in setting up a weil-financed central agency to mer- 
chandise for the ccoperative associations the bill provides oppor- 
tunity for concentration of effort and greater efficiency in 
marketing. This should result in greater returns to the farmer 
for his products, and it should develop among farmers that 
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spirit of independence which comes from feeling their own | terest of the producers, the speculator would not dare to under- 


strength in marketing. That this growing sense of power 
through organization has been one of the principal results in 
Canada was ably presented by the president of the Canadian 
wheat pool, Mr. MacPhail, who generously consented to appear 
before our committee to give us the benefit of the very instructive 
experience of our neighbors to the north. 

SURPLUS-CONTROL FUNCTION OF STABILIZATION CORPORATION 

The second function of the stabilization corporation—that of 
handling surpluses of the commodity whether produced by mem- 
bers or nonmembers—probably would be exercised intermit- 
tently. In some years it would be neither feasible nor desir- 
able to attempt to take off the market a large portion of the 
crop, as when there is no exceptional surplus, There are years, 
however, as in the case with cotton in 1926, when an abnormally 
large surplus, due to weather conditions beyond the farmer’s 
control, depresses the price to such a low level that the produc- 
ers are obliged to take much less for the total of a bountiful 
crop than they would receive for a smaller crop. In a year of 
an exceptional surplus the farmer is compelled not only to 
give away the surplus but, in fact, to pay for the privilege of 
giving it away. Then all the benefit of nature’s bounty and 
more goes to the middlemen and to the consumers. 

The stabilization corporation would buy and hold a part of 
the surplus and market it later when it could do so without 
loss. Under careful management the corporation could buy 
and hold the surplus with least risk of loss in years when the 
need for such surplus control is greatest; that is, in the years 
when the price would be beaten down to a very low point if 
there were no such machinery for surplus control and orderly 
marketing as provided for in this measure. 

While in some years, due to unforeseen circumstances, the cor- 
poration is likely to incur losses in the exercise of its surplus- 
control function, in other years it should make substantial 
profits. Here is an important distinction between the present 
Senate bill and other similar measures. The bill before us goes 
further than any other in protecting the cooperative association 


against risk and undue responsibility in handling surpluses for 
I 


the benefit of nonmembers as well as members. 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS PROTECTED 


Under an amendment suggested by the president of the 
farmers’ union, Mr. Huff, and adopted by our committee, this 


bill provides that at least 75 per cent of the profits made in 
years of successful operations will be paid into “a surplus- 


control reserve fund.” Until a sufficient reserve shall have been 
built up the board is authorized to allow the corporation to dis- 
tribute not more than 25 per cent of the profits to the member 
cooperative associations on a patronage basis. Losses incurred 
in any year by the corporation can not be assessed against its 
members. These provisions, Mr. President, should be a dis- 
tinct inducement to the cooperative associations to buy stock in 
the corporation and should in turn encourage individual farm- 
ers to become members. 

The board will be authorized to advance loans from the 
revolving fund to the corporation to buy and handle these sur- 
pluses. The commodity itself and the surplus-control reserve 
fund would be pledged as security. Should there be a loss in 
any year it would be paid out of this reserve, and should that 
fund be inadequate, the remainder of the loss would be covered 
by the board as a loan from the revolving fund and would be 
repaid into the revolving fund by the corporation from future 
profits of its surplus-control operations. 

MERCHANDISING RESERVE WOULD NOT BE IMPAIRED 

It is also provided that the merchandising reserve fund of 
the corporation shall not be impaired by any loss that might 
result from handling an exceptional surplus in any year. The 
corporation would be free to continue year after year as a 
central merchandising agent for its members, even if the cor- 
poration should suffer a loss in its surplus-control operations. 
If this unique provision were not included—that is, if loans 
from the revolving fund for the handling of exceptional sur- 
pluses were secured not only by the commodity itself but also 
by any and all assets and reserves of the corporation—it is 
readily conceivable, Mr. President, that the loss in any year on 
account of surplus control might wreck the corporation as a 
central merchandising agent for its members. Therefore this 
separation of reserves and the absolute safeguard of the reserve 
for one function against any loss that might be incurred in the 
exercise of the other function are more distinctive and more 
clear-cut safeguards to the cooperative associations and to their 
central merchandising agencies than anything proposed in any 
other measure that has come to my attention. 

I think the stabilization corporation would be able to curb 
Speculation in farm products and to set up a higher standard 
of competition. With a strong corporation operating in the in- 





take by heavy speculative short selling to depress prices when 
the farmer is putting his crop on the market. 
LIBERAL LOANS TO COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. President, one of the handicaps of cooperative marketing 
associations now is their inability to secure on reasonable terms 
the necessary loans for plant and equipment for handling and 
processing their products. This need is provided for in this bill. 
The board is given ample authority to require a fair amount 
of security for such loans. It is not intended that money 
should be advanced indiscriminately for the construction of ele- 
vators, warehouses, and so forth, where sufficient facilities 
already are available. Through opposition to cooperation or 
for other reasons those who control these facilities sometimes 
are unwilling to allow cooperative associations to use elevators 
or warehouses. In such cases these associations could, with 
loans from the board, build or purchase the necessary facili- 
ties, and this would give the cooperative associations bargaining 
power in their attempt to get the use of existing facilities. 

Another handicap to the development of cooperation in recent 
years has been the inability of the associations to advance to 
their members a larger share of the market value of the com- 
modity when it is delivered to the associations. Hence, many 
farmers are unable to market through the associations, because 
they need a greater part of the market value of the product 
immediately after harvest. Were the associations able to ad- 
vance a larger share, many producers who now are compelled to 
remain outside could become members. Consequently, the board 
is enabled under this bill to make loans, at its discretion, up to 
85 per cent of the value of the commodity, inclusive of loans 
from other sources. I believe this should be a distinct aid to 
the extension of cooperative membership. 

Substantially the same sort of assistance will come from price 
insurance which the board is authorized to enter into experi- 
mentally in the case of commodities traded in regularly upon 
the exchanges. This would give the cooperative association a 
distinct advantage in securing the necessary credit. 

REVOLVING FUND SUPPLEMENTS OTHER SOURCES OF CREDIT 

Mr. President, it has been charged that this bill is too severe 
in that it authorizes the board to require cooperative associa- 
tions to use existing credit facilities as far as practicable before 
securing loans from the revolving fund. But this criticism, in 
my opinion, is based on a mistaken fear. It is only reasonable 
that the board should have this power, because otherwise an 
association or stabilization corporation might insist on borrowing 
mainly from the revolving fund, since it certainly would be 
advantageous to do so, the rate of interest on loans from the 
revolving fund being only 4 per cent, while the rate on loans 
from the intermediate credit banks and from other credit agen- 
cies is higher. In the majority of cases, the loans from the 
revolving fund to these corporations or to cooperative associa- 
tions would be based on a second lien, and since these loans will 
bear a lower rate of interest than prior loans, it is wholly rea- 
sonable that the board should have the power to resist any 
unfair attempt to shift the demands for loans from the regular 
credit agencies to the revolving fund. 

The system of loans provided for in this bill is, to a large 
extent, experimental and is intended to meet those needs for 
which credit is not now available at reasonable rates. The pur- 
pose is sufficiently charged with public interest to warrant the 
use of public credit. At the same time it is not intended to 
replace those sources where the farmer can now secure credit gt 
reasonable rates. 

It is well known that under present conditions the producer 
suffers loss due to waste and to unfair practices in the market- 
ing of perishable farm products. This bill provides for the 
organization of clearing-house associations upon the initiative of 
cooperative associations, the object being to minimize losses in 
the marketing of perishables and to provide more economical 
distribution anrong the various markets. 

DUPLICATION OF EFFORT SHOULD BE AVOIDED 

It is provided in this bill that the board shall avail itself of 
existing sources of information and that it shall indicate 
through the Secretary of Agriculture to the appropriate bureaus 
or divisions of the department the research that should be done 
on specific problems to aid in carrying out the provisions of this 
bill. The object is to avoid the danger of multiplying the num- 
ber of boards and commissions. We should not set up a dupli- 
cating and competing research organization under this board, 
as we already have an able research organization which, if 
properly financed, should be able to supply the board with the 
necessary fundamental research. It is recognized, however, 
that the board will need certain specialists and employees, and 
for this and other administrative purposes, an appropriation of 
$500,000 is provided. 
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EXPORT DEBENTURE PLAN OBJECTIONABLE 

Mr. President, the only part of the pending bill in which I 
do not concur is the section on export debentures. It seems to 
me it contemplates a direct subsidy which could not help but 
waste public funds, since the cost of the debentures to the Treas- 
ury could not be translated in full inte increased price to the 
farmer, Moreover, an increase in price, as a result of an export 
bounty, would stimulate production, aggravate the surplus prob- 
lem, result in trade complications with countries that have anti- 
dumping laws, and undo much of the progress made in the past 
several years in adjusting production to market requirements. 
It would also cause higher taxes, to make up for the money 
which the debentures intercepted before it got to the Treasury. 

These and other factors quite likely would set in motion politi- 
eal forees to repeal the whole plan. In the event of a repeal— 
and I believe that no such plan could last long—the farmer 
would be left with a stimulated output, a greatly aggravated 
surplus problem, and a more seriously depressed price. The 
debenture plan, for which so much is promised by its supporters, 
would then be the means of destroying much of the progress 
which farmers have made in adjusting production to market 
conditions since the fall in price in 1921. 

“ FLEXIBLR DEBENTURE ” UNABLE TO CHECK PRODUCTION 

An amendment to this debenture plan has been proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to prevent overpro- 
duction, but a brief examination of. the amendment will suggest 
that it would be utterly ineffective. The producers would be 
free to increase the output of a debenturable crop, in the first 
year of the operation of the debenture plan, by 20 per cent above 
the average of the preceding five years before the export deben- 
ture would be reduced 20 per cent. The wheat growers produced 
an annual average of 829,000,000 bushels in the past five years. 
Under the Norris amendment they could increase the output 
165,800,000 bushels; that is, from 829,000,000 to nearly 994,000,- 
000 before the export debenture would be reduced from 21 to 
16.8 cents. It is hardly reasonable to suppose that the farmers 
who produced an annual average of 829,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in the past five years for an average price of about $1.20 per 
bushel could be frightened into curtailing production by being 
threatened with an export bounty of only 16.8 cents over this 
price instead of a bounty of 21 cents. After the first year, the 
increased output would become a part of the new 5-year average, 


and this would make it possible in the second year to increase 
production still more without a reduction in the debenture rate. 

Under this amendment it would be possible to double the 
exportable surplus before there would be any reduction in the 


debentures. Our exports of wheat in the past five years aver- 
aged 191,000,000 bushels. An increase in production of nearly 
166,000,000 bushels, together with the decrease in domestic 
consumption that would result from any increase in the price 
to the consumer, would increase the exportable surplus to 
357,000,000 bushels. In short, under this amendment, it would 
be possible to increase the production of wheat to nearly 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels and to double our exportable surplus before 
there would be any reduction in the debenture rate. This plan, 
therefore, looks like anything but a check on overproduction. 
A FARM BOARD WITH RPAL POWERS 


At this point, Mr. President, I want to emphasize two con- 
siderations I especially have in mind in supporting this legisla- 
tion. 

One is the point already mentioned; the absolute confidence I 
have, and that the country has, both in the intentions of Presi- 
dent Hoover and in his understanding of the needs of agricul- 
ture coupled with the ability to select men of similar intentions, 
and also possessing a real grasp of the many problems involved 
in the farm problem. 

The other point is that in many respects this must be con- 
sidered as emergency legislation. We not only propose to lay 
the foundation of a long-time constructive national policy and 
program for agriculture but also it is proposed that the 
board we will create is to function immediately in dealing with 
what still is an emergency so far as agriculture is concerned. 

Bearing these points in mind, I call attention to the broad, 
general powers purposed to be given the Federal farm board. 
They will have as broad powers as ever has been given any 
governmental tribunal to deal with the emergency that exists. 
The personnel of that board, given these great powers for the 
weal or woe of agriculture, is of greatest importance. 

This first board will be named by President Hoover, in whom 
we have every confidence. I have every confidence myself that 
he will appoint big men, men in sympathy with agriculture, with 
understanding of the problems of agriculture, and with the 
requisite knowledge of agriculture and economics and practical 
merchandising on a big scale to use these great powers for the 
welfare of agriculture and of the country. 
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The confidence that I have in President Hoover and in the 
kind of a board I am convinced he will name has much to do 
with my support of the pending measure. That confidence in 
President Hoover makes it possible for me to give unqualified 
support to a measure that proposes to grant great powers to the 
board that will have the future of agriculture for years to come 
almost entirely within its control. 

LONG-TIME PROGRAM SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 


Mr. President, I want to emphasize briefly that, while we are 


| about to put on the statute books the most far-reaching agricul- 


tural legislation yet enacted, this bill does not include all that 
should be done by national legislation to strengthen agriculture, 
as pointed out in our committee report on the bill before us. 
Several other things are necessary in a long-time agricultural 
policy. We must recognize that agriculture is not one industry 
standing by itself but many industries and a mode of living 
vitally related to our whole national life. The needs of agri- 
culture should be considered in relation to our economic policy 
in general, For instance, every practical effort should be made 
to minimize fluctuations in the general price level in order to 
avoid those catastrophes to agriculture that result from vio- 
lent ups and downs in prices due to inflation and deflation. 
Gambling in foodstuffs and control of the grain and livestock 
exchanges by speculators must be eliminated. 

We should also formulate a sound land policy as an essential 
part of a long-time program for the stabilization of agriculture 
and for avoiding those losses to individual farmers that re- 
sult from attempts to cultivate land that should not be in culti- 
vation under existing conditions of supply and demand for farm 
products. , 

Improvement in foreign markets for farm products would 
render further assistance to those parts of agriculture that are 
on an export basis and which probably will be on an export 
basis for some time, even if we should avoid enacting such 
legislation as the debenture plan that would stimulate the 
exportable surplus. 

We should enact appropriate legislation to get for farmers 
the benefit of high-protein wheat. Industrial utilization of 
farm products should be promoted in order to expand the do- 
mestic market and to afford a more steady demand for the 
products of the farmer. 

Development of inland waterways and adjustment of freight 
rates are also greatly needed. A system of preferential rates 
for farm products shipped for export would be a concrete help 
in solving the problem of the exportable surplus. 

We need to extend the market news service and to strengthen 
price analysis to help the farmer look ahead and plan his pro- 
duetion and marketing more in accordance with the demands 
of the market. This is essential not only to the effective opera- 
tion of a plan to control the surplus but also to the prevention 
of overproduction. 

Losses due to natural hazards in agriculture could be reduced 
through a system of crop insurance on a sound actuarial basis. 

As a basis for legislation and administration and fer indi- 
vidual effort in reducing costs in farming, there is needed a 
strong foundation in facts. This requires continuation and 
strengthening of the research work in the Department of Agri- 
culture and in other institutions. The full value of the results 
of research can not be realized, however, unless there is a de- 
termined effort by an intensive program of education to get 
these facts into the hands of producers individually and collec- 
tively. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that if the plan embodied in this 
bill is enacted into law by this Congress, out of it will grow a 
contented agriculture, which at last, after all the travail 
through which the business has gone, will return the maximum 
rewards as a way of life. A prosperous agriculture can be 
developed side by side with industrial life in the United States 
if the producers keep the ideal of the American market in view. 
American farmers can not compete with peon labor and low- 
cost lands in other countries. They should not be asked to do 
so. This country has been developed behind the great wall of 
a high tariff, and in my judgment, it will stay there for many 
years to come. This means higher costs for the things farmers 
must buy. It also means that farmers can not continue to pro- 
duce on a world price level and buy on an American price level. 

Adequate tariff advances on some agricultural products are 
an essential part of this farm relief plan. I hope they will be 
made at this session. I believe this Congress is willing to give 
the farmer plenty of protection against the low-cost food grown 
elsewhere, and do it, too, without increasing the tariffs on the 
things he has to buy. Furthermore, I do not believe the Con- 
gress will ever vote to pay a subsidy from the United States 
Treasury in peace times for the production of any commodity 
that is to be thrown into the markets of the world. 
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LEGISLATION BEFORE US NOT NEW IN PRINCIPLE 


Mr. President, we are about to undertake a vast economic 
experiment. I call it an experiment because no one can fore- 
see how it will work in all respects. 

I fully realize that in dealing with commodities which annu- 
ally produce a surplus over domestic market requirements— 
those generally on an export basis—there is a possibility that 
this experimental measure may not result in giving the pro- 
ducers of these commodities a domestic market price high 
enough to balance the high domestic market prices he must pay 
for the commodities and services he must buy. And as I 
stated before, I regard it as fundamental that ultimately the 
farmer must be given this American price for his products if 
agriculture, as we promised, is to be placed on a basis of eco- 
nomic equality with other major industries in this country. 

Of one thing I am certain, however, namely, that it is a safe 
experiment, by which I mean that should it fail in some particu- 
lars it would not bring disaster to agriculture or to any branch 
of it. We have entered upon many other economic experiments 
and have found it necessary to change the legislation from time 
to time. Revision of this plan probably will be necessary also, 
but we must make a beginning, as the President pointed out in 
his message. 

The underlying principle of this bill is not altogether new. 
We propose to set up a powerful board, but that is not new, for 
we have created many other boards and commissions for specific 
purposes. Nor is there a new principle in the proposal to lend 
a huge sum of money—$500,000,000—for the specified purposes. 
We have made and are making large loans for other purposes, 
as, for instance, under the recent shipping bill. Surely this pro- 
gram to rehabilitate agriculture is charged with such publie in- 
terest that it is clearly justifiable to use public credit to help 
carry it out. 

NO COMPULSION UNDER THIS BILL 


In this measure, Mr. President, we are not setting up a board 
to exercise any coercive power. On the eontrary, this board 
would extend loans and render certain other services of which 
farmers, individually and collectively, may avail themselves as 
they choose. There is here no thought to compel, but merely to 
make it possible for farmers to help themselves and, we hope, 
to secure under the various provisions of the bill economic 
equality for agriculture, and thereby to promote the best inter- 
ests of the country as a whole. There is, therefore, in this bill 
no invasion of the fundamental principles of individual freedom 
and of initiative. It merely seeks to give scope to initiative and 
to preserve the economic liberty of the individual farmer by 
enabling him to act effectively with his fellows in the solution 
of those problems over which he, standing alone, could have no 
control. 

Mr. President, I say again that agriculture needs and is en- 
titled to have sound help in the intelligent merchandising of its 
products. It is entitled to adequate tariff protection. I believe 
that under the leadership of President Hoover we can develop a 
sound plan for farm relief which will establish a milestone of 
progress for this great industry. This is a time for common 
sense, for real statesmanship, in the working out of the prob- 
lems of the food producers of this Nation. And I have a faith 
in this body which leads me to believe that this is exactly the 
type of reasoning we shall use. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I did not desire to interrupt 
the Senator from Kansas while he was speaking. I agree with 
much of what he has said. I am glad that he is preaching the 
gospel of cooperation; that is a very important matter. I cer- 
tainly agree with him in the suggestion that there should be a 
sounder land policy; that forests should be grown on many 
of the lands which now are used for the production of crops. 
I also agree with his views as to the tariff, and certainly I share 
his view that the possibilities under the bill are limited to the 
attitude and ability of the board. I have a fear that we may 
not always have a board friendly to the farmer. However, 
probably the most important feature which he mentions is that 
of reducing the spread between the consumer and the producer. 
I wish the Senator had gone into that a little farther. No one 
has made such a study of the farm question as has the Senator 
from Kansas. I myself am at a loss to know how under this 
bill, should it be enacted in its present shape, we can reduce 
that spread or bring about the condition which is so much 
desired. The farm organizations are probably not in a position 
to reduce the profits of the miller. I do not know that farm 
organizations or a stabilization corporation or the board will 
be able to say to the bakeries they shall charge less for the 
bread which they sell. Would the Senator from Kansas care 
to give his views as to that? 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
South Dakota that I should want to go into some detail in dis- 
cussing that question. 

Mr. NORBHOK. I can perfectly understand that. 

Let me ask one further question. The Senator lays consid- 
erable emphasis on holding over commodities in high-crop years 
to low-crop years; in other words, not to dump so much in the 
year of low price but to carry the product over into the year of 
high price. I will admit that as to certain commodities that 
can be done, but our large products in the Northwest are cattle 
and hogs. How are we going to hold them over? That is an- 
other difficult problem, is it not? 

Mr. CAPPER. One of the great problems in connection with 
the marketing of hogs, for instance, is the violent fluctuations 
month by month. That is a different situation, I think, from 
that which prevails in the grain market. I think the farm 
board can be of great assistance in eliminating, to a consider- 
able extent, the violent fluctuations which take place in the 
eattle and hog market and that the producer will be able to 
receive most of the benefits to come from such a policy under 
governmental direction. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senater, of course, agrees that it is 
impractical to carry over cattle and hogs; they have got to be 
sold in the year. However, Mr. President, I will not pursue the 
subject further at this time. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I submit an amendment to the 
pending bill, which I ask may lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GeorcE in the chair). The 
amendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram from Governor Hardman, 
of Georgia; a telegram from Andrew M. Soule, president of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture; and also telegrams from 
others in Georgia, in opposition to the so-called McNary amend- 
ment excluding fruits and vegetables from the provisions of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
grams will lie on the table and be printed in the Recorp. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

ATLANTA, Ga., May 4, 1929. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. HArRIs, 
United States Senator: 

Believe you will be justified in opposing amendment to farm relief bill 
by McNary, affecting certain vegetables. Am informed that this amend- 
ment would prove detrimental to the growers of certain of these products 
in Georgia. 

L. G. HARDMAN, Governor. 


ATHENS, GA., May 4, 1929. 
Hon. W. J. Harris, 


United States Senate: 
Essential to Georgia’s interests that McNary amendment relative to 
fruits and vegetables be killed, 
ANDREW M. Sovu.e, 
President Georgia State College of Agriculture, 


MONTEzUMA, GA., May 4, 1929. 
Senator W. J. [larris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Please oppose McNary amendment to farm relief bill if it excludes 
peach growers from participating in Federal aid. 
E. C, DuKg, 


MOoULTRIB, Ga., May 3, 1929. 
Senator WILLIAM J. Harris, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Surprised very much see that recent amendment farm 
exclude fruits and vegetables. We urge reinstatement. 
appreciate your effort get these crops reinstated. Full 
provisions of this bill. Regards. 


relief bill 
Our members 
participation 


D. K. Youne, 
President Sugarmelons (Ine.). 


Woopsury, Ga., May 3, 1929. 
Hon, WILLIAM J. Harris, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Don't let anybody deceive you into believing the majority of fruit 
and vegetable growers do not want or need farm relief. We need it 
more than some other groups of farm producers. Please defeat the 
amendment to farm bill which cuts out fruits and vegetables from 
participation, 

Pine MOUNTAIN FRUIT GROWERS, 
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Senator WILLIAM J. Harris, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The amendment to Senate farm relief bill excluding fruit and vege- 
table growers from benefits of farm relief is evidently advocated by 
interests unfriendly to this important group of producers. We want 
relief and respectfully urge that producers of fruits and vegetables be 
given all benefits of this special credit relief legislation. 

CONSOLIDATED APPLE GROWERS EXxCHANGB. 


CornetiA, GA., May $, 1929. 


VALDOSTA, GA., May 4, 1929. 
Senator W. J. Harris: 

Producers of fruits and vegetables need farm relief more than some 
other commodity groups. We are surprised at amendment to farm bill 
which deprives us of such benefits and urgently request defeat of this 
amendment or any other which may be offered to prevent our growers 
from getting fullest benefits of such legislation. 

CLAYATTVILLE MELON GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
By L. F. HUNTER. 


Barwick, GA., May 8, 1929. 


Senator Harris, Washington, D. C.: 
Fruit and vegetable growers need and want freedom from bondage to 
speculative interests which have benefited by helplessness of producers. 
We want credits and all benefits of farm relief bill and urge you to kill 
any amendment which shuts us out by excluding fruits and vegetables 
from such benefits. 
BARWICK MELON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Cornelia, GA., May 8, 1929. 
Senator WILLIAM J. Harris, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am surprised to see in the daily press a statement that an amend- 
ment was offered in the Senate to the pending farm relief bill proposing 
the exclusion of fruit and vegetable growers from the benefits of farm 
~-relief, which is so urgently needed by fruit growers, especially in the 
form of credit, because of the long-time turnover in that branch of 
agriculture, I can’t help but believe that outside interests, especially 
the so-called middlemen, who have for years kept the producer of fruits 
and vegetables to a starvation point because of their inability finan- 
cially to own cooperative storage plants and marketing associations, 
and the pending farm relief bill is intended to change the unbearable 
conditions that now exist for fruit, vegetable, and other branches 
of farming. I particularly request and urge that you use your best 
efforts to have this amendment killed. 

Louis B. MaGip, Apple Grower. 
New ORLEANS, LA., May 3, 1929. 
Hon. WiLtiAM J. Harris, 
Uniied States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Sincerely trust you will oppose Senator McNaAry’s amendment to farm 
relief bill striking out fruit and vegetable growers, who represent a 
vast proportion of our southern farmers and whose welfare contributes 
very materially to the South’s prosperity. They are as much entitled 
to relief as the growers of grain or any other staple commodity. 

F. W. R®#IMERS, 
President Southern Pine Association. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 2 hours and 35 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened; 
and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
May 6, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 4 (legisla- 
tive day of April 29), 1929 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

James Bartholomew Gowen to be brigadier general, General 
Staff Corps (Infantry). 

Thomas Edward McMahon to be chaplain with the rank of 
first lieutenant, Chaplain’s Reserve. 

Col. Stephen Ogden Fuqua to be Chief of Infantry, with the 
rank of major general, 

Oren Wilcox Rynearson 
Artillery. 

Orlo Charles Paciulli to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 

Gilles Edward Horrocks to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 

Ralph Mathew Thompson to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 

Paul Crump Gilliland to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 

Arve Theodore Thompson to be second lieutenant, Veterinary 
Corps. 


to be second lieutenant, Field 
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OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS—-GENERAL OFFICERS 


Frank Elisha Reed to be brigadier general, reserve, Minne- 
sota National Guard. 

Samuel Garrison Barnard to be brigadier general, reserve, 
New Jersey National Guard. 

Paul Bernard Clemens to be brigadier general, reserve, Wis- 
consin National Guard. 

George Herbert Harries to be major general, Auxiliary Re- 
serve. 

John Miller Turpin Finney to be brigadier general, Auxiliary 
Reserve. 

William Sydney Thayer to be brigadier general, Auxiliary 
Reserve. 

Edward Vollrath to be brigadier general, Auxiliary Reserve. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt to be brigadier general, reserve. 

Roy Hoffman to be brigadier general, reserve. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Myron Weldon Tupper to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 

Benjamin Haw Lowry to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 

Donald Thomas Nelson to be captain, Finance Department. 

James Harrison Dickie to be first lieutenant, Finance Depart- 
ment. 

William Rebert Gerhardt to be captain, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Earl Shuman Gruver to be first ieutenant, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Arthur John Wehr to be captain, Signal Corps. 

Rex Van Den Corput, jr., to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 

Frederick William Gerhard, jr., to be first lieutenant, Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

Leif Neprud to be second lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Basil Duke Edwards to be major, Infantry. 

Egmont Francis Koenig to be major, Infantry. 

Charles William Moffett to be cantain, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Charles Wingate Reed to be first lieutenant, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Charles Otto Schudt to be lieutenant colonel, Finance Depart- 
ment. 

James Emerson Troupe to be captain, Chemical Warfare 
Service. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ReauLaR ARMY 


Frank Sayles Bowen to be colonel, Field Artillery. 

Fred Charles Doyle to be colonel, Field Artillery. 

Lewis Sidney Morey to be colonel, Finance Department. 

James Parsons Robinson to be colonel, Field Artillery. 

George Thompson Perkins to be colonel, Coast Artillery. 

George Blanchard Comly to be colonel, Cavalry. 

Augustine McIntyre to be colonel, Field Artillery. 

Charles Godfrey Harvey to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

Thomas Henry Emerson to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Robert Spencer Thomas to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Roger Garfield Powell to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

John Neal Hodges to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers. 

Thomas Marshall Spaulding to be lieutenant colonel, Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

Rolland Webster Case to be lieutenant colonel, Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Norman Foster Ramsey to be lieutenant colonel, Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Benjamin Henderson Lorne Williams to be lieutenant colonel, 
Coast Artillery Corps. 

Thomas Dewey Osborne to be lieutenant colonel, Field Ar- 
tillery. 

William Henry Dodds, jr., to be lieutenant colonel, Field 
Artillery. 

Robert Collins Eddy to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

George Dillman to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 

DeWitt Clinton Tucker Grubbs to be lieutenant colonel, 
Ordnance Department. 

James Frederick Walker to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Thomas West Hammond to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

Edward Amende Allen to be major, Signal Corps. 

Frank Lawrence Whittaker to be major, Cavalry. 

Philip Hyde Sherwood to be major, Cavalry, 

Edgar Harrison Underwood to be major, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Jedediah Huntington Hills to be major, Adjutant General’s 
Department. 

Donald Strong Perry to be major, Cavalry. 
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Edwin Eugene Schwien to be major, Infantry. 

Dan Dunbar Howe to be major, Infantry. 

John Eubank Copeland to be major, Infantry. 

Lloyd Neff Keesling to be major, Air Corps. 

Frederick Reid Lafferty to be major, Cavalry. 

Carl Humphrey Strong to be major, Cavalry. 

Joseph Le Tourneau Lancaster to be major, Infantry. 

David Renwick Kerr to be major, Infantry. 

Lyman Sheridan Frasier to be major, Infantry. 

Arthur Titman Lacey to be major, Cavalry. 

Paul Hills French to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Sidney Sohns Eberle to be major, Infantry. 

Joseph Nicholas Dalton to be major, Adjutant General’s De- 
| partment. 

David Wilson Craig to be major, Field Artillery. 

Edmund Maginness Barnum to be major, Cavalry. 

Waine Archer to be captain, Infantry. 

Aaron Edward Jones to be captain, Air Corps. 

William Harris Irvine to be captain, Infantry. 

William Harold Roberts to be captain, Infantry. 

Richard Woodhouse Johnson to be captain, Infantry. 

Edwin McCune Byles to be captain, Quartermaster Corps, 

George Sesco Pierce to be captain, Infantry. 

Robin Alexander Day to be captain, Air Corps. 

Walter Emery Smith to be captain, Infantry. 

William Branch Leitch to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Paul Gerhardt Balcar to be captain, Infantry. 

Charles William Moffett to be captain, Infantry. 

John Henry Corridon to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Roy William Grower to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 

Harold Alfred Willis to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

William Ambrose Flanigan to be captain, Infantry, 

Thomas Florence McCarthy to be captain, Infantry. 

Rexford Shores to be captain, Infantry. 

George Samuel Beatty to be captain, Infantry. 

John Moorman Whayne to be captain, Infantry. 

Milo Clair Calhoun to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Kenneth Clarke Bonney to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

William Melton Tow to be captain, Infantry. 

Grover Elmer Hutchinson to be captain, Infantry. 

Rufus Arthur Parsons to be captain, Infantry. 

Miguel Montesinos to be captain, Infantry. 

John Y. York, jr., to be captain, Air Corps. 

Walter Hey Reid to be captain, Air Corps. 

John Bellinger Patrick to be captain, Air Corps. 

Edward Joseph Curren, jr., to be captain, Infantry. 

LeRoy Edmund McGraw to be captain, Infantry. 

Claire Lee Chennault to be captain, Air Corps. 

Byron Adrian Falk to be captain, Signal Corps. 

Raymond Hendley Coombs to be first lieutenant, 
Artillery. 

Wellington Alexander Samouce to be first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 

Francis Elmer Kidwell to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 

William Hubbard Barksdale, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 

Eugene Barber Ely to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Grayson Schmidt to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Leslie Earl Simon to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Frank Finley Taylor, jr., to be first lieutenant, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Charles Trueman Lanham to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Richard Warburton Stephens to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Robert Clement Lawes to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Richard Longworth Baughman to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Edwin Henry Harrison to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Cary Judson King., jr., to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 

Lawrence Russell Dewey to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Ralph Irvin Glasgow to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

William Armstrong Bugher to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Wilbur Kincaid Noel to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Jesse Bernard Wells to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Cecil Ernest Henry to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

George Anthony Bicher to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 

Lloyd Elmo Hunting to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

James Thomas Loome to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Harold Phineas Gard to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

William Lloyd Richardson to be first lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Andrew Allison Frierson to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Craig Alderman to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Ovid Thomason Forman to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 


Field 
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Leslie Seekall Fletcher to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Charles Raeburne Landon to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

George Wesley Palmer to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Thomas Edwin Binford to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Clark Cornelius Witman to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Ernest August Merkle to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Carl William Albert Raguse to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Leo Douglas Vichules to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

George Arthur Hadsell to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Earl Mattice to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Herbert Theodore Benz to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Uzal Girard Ent to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Henry Sterling Jernigan to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

John Randolph Hall to be major, Medical Corps. 

Louis Anatole La Garde, jr., to be major, Medical Corps. 

Frederick Hessler Sparrenberger to be major, Medical Corps, 

Luke Baker Peck to be major, Medical Corps. 

Ralph Waldo Newton to be major, Medical Corps. 

Royal Kendall Stacey to be major, Medical Corps. 

Benjamin Franklin Fridge, jr., to be major, Medical Corps. 

Lewis Adolphus Lavanture.to be major, Medical Corps. 

Adolphus Alfred McDaniel to be major, Medical Corps. 

James Hubert Blackwell to be major, Medical Corps. 

Floyd William Hunter to be major, Medical Corps. 

Daniel Cogdell Hutton to be major, Medical Corps. 

Robert E. Thomas to be major, Medical Corps. 

Leonard Watson Hassett to be major, Medical Corps. 

John Roy Oswalt to be major, Medical Corps. 

Joseph Edward Campbell to be major, Medical Corps. 

Erick Martin Paulus Sward to be major, Medical Corps, 

Paul Newkirk Bowman to be major, Medical Corps. 

Merton Almond Farlow to be major, Medical Corps. 

Herbert Wellington Taylor to be major, Medical Corps. 

Harry Elton Hearn to be major, Medical Corps. 

William Joseph Freotzheim to be major, Medical Corps. 

Thomas Hill Stewart, jr., to be major, Medical Corps. 

Carlton Lakey Vanderbegst to be major, Medical Corps. 

Julius Adams Johnson to be major, Medical Corps. 

Dwight Moody Young to be captain, Medical Corps. 

Edwin Christian Sorensen to be captain, Medical Corps, 

Stuart Gross Smith to be captain, Medical Corps. 

George Magnor Krough to be major, Dental Corps. 

Sherman Robert Ingram to be major, Veterinary Corps. 

Richard Ellsworth Humes to be captain, Medical Administra- 
tive Corps. 

George Brydges Rodney, Alexander Higbee Davidson, and 
Christian Albert Bach to be colonels, Cavalry. 

Philip John Radcliffe Kiehl to be lieutenant colonel, Ord- 
nance Department, 

Adelno Gibson to be lieutenant colonel, Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

John Lee Holcombe to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Thomas Abner Dobyns, jr., to be major, Cavalry. 

John Thomas Minton to be major, Cavalry. 

Horace Lincoln Whittaker to be major, Quartermaster Corps. 

William Harold Collette to be captain, Infantry. 

Herbert Becker Laux to be captain, Infantry. 

Charles Stevenson Denny to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Thomas Reed Willson to be major, Field Artillery. 

Francis Marion Day to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

William Herbert Schaefer to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Clarence William Bennett to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Gordon Byrom Rogers to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Horace Joseph Caterer to be captain, Medical Administrative 
Corps. 

Calvin Pearl Titus to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

Charles Nash Stevens to be major, Infantry. 

Glen Teter Strock to be captain, Infantry. 

John Frederick Quensen to be captain, Infantry. 

Harvey Irvin Cassedy to be captain, Infantry. 

Arthur Kay Ladd to be captain, Air Corps. 

James Stewart Willis to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 

Frank Jay Thompson to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Augustine Qavis Dugan to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Ciarence Everett Rothgeb to be first lieutenant, Coast Ar- 
tillery. 

Marcus Butler Stokes, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field 
tillery. 

Lester Maris Dyke to be captain, Medical Corps. 


Ar- 
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The Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, D. D., minister of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of the city of Washington, offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who art ever mindful of Thine own, who knowest how 
prone we are to forget Thee when health and success attend our 
way and whose refuge we seek in times of distress and need, 
we ask Thy forgiveness for our want of gratitude and our lack 
of filial affection. Grant us for yet another day Thy watchful 
providence over all our tasks, Thy wise counsel in all our delib- 
erations, Thy sustaining grace in all our needs, and Thy atoning 
love for all our sins. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Monday, April 29, 1929, when, on 
request of Mr. Jones and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 

Ashurst Frazier 

Barkley George 

Bingham Gillett 

Black Glass 

Blaine Glenn 

Blease Goff 

Borah Goldsborough 

Bratton Greene 

Brookhart Hale 

Broussard Harris 

Burton Harrison 

Capper Hastings 

Caraway Hatfield 

Connally Hawes 

Copeland Hayden 

Couzens Hebert 

Cutting Heflin 

Dale Howell 

Deneen Johnson 

Dill Jones 

Edge Kean Schall 

Fess Keyes Sheppard 
Mr. SCHALL. My colleague the senior Senator from Minne- 

sota [Mr. SurpstTeap] is still ill and confined in a hospital. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators have answered 


to their names. A quorum is present. 
LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON DEBENTURE PLAN 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think it is eminently fair 
to those who favor the debenture plan and those who oppose it 
to have ample notice of the closing of debate upon that feature 
of the pending farm relief bill. There are several Senators who 
desire yet to be heard, and having that matter well in mind 
and giving it due consideration, I propose the following unani- 
mous-consent agreement and ask that it may be read at the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that after 2 o’clock p. m. on the 
calendar day of Wednesday, May 8, 1929, no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the pending amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to strike out section 10 as 
amended, relating to the debenture plan. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am perfectly 
willing to enter into an agreement to limit debate and personally 
I have no objection to the arrangement the Senator suggests. 
It has been indicated to me, however, by at least one Senator 
that it would be desirable to make the time limit 15 minutes 
instead of 10 minutes in view of the fact that some Senators 
think they will not be able to speak before the time limit goes 
into effect. I wonder if the Senator from Oregon would be will- 
ing to make that modification? 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be glad to accommodate those who 
desire to speak, but I may say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that the unanimous-consent agreement does not operate until 2 
o'clock on Wednesday. There will, therefore, be no limitation 
on time to speak until Wednesday at 2 o’clock;*that is, there 
will be all of to-day and all of to-morrow and on Wednesday 
until 2 o’clock for those who desire to speak at length. So far 
as I am advised there are only five or six Members who desire 
to deliver set speeches. Consequently it occurs to me that by 
fixing the time at 2 o’clock on Wednesday no one who desires 


King 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

ye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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to discuss the pending motion to strike out will be denied full 
opportunity to do so. But if the Senator from Arkansas desires 
that we amend the request by changing it to 15 minutes instead 
of 10 minutes I shall enter no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think we might as well do it. 
I would not object to moving the time forward when the time 
limit should go into effect. I think if it went into effect at, say, 
1 o’clock on Wednesday it would suit my purpose. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. I would be willing to accede to 
that modification if it is the desire of Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not want to interfere, 
of course, with the unanimous-consent agreement to vote at any 
time that may be deemed appropriate upon the very important 
amendment now before us, but it is obvious that there are many 
who desire to be heard upon the subject. It may be that to-day 
and to-morrow will be ample for that purpose. So far as I am 
concerned, I want to be heard for a very brief period. I would 
not object to the fixing of an hour to-morrow after which debate 
should be limited, but I would prefer that it be provided that 
after the hour named 20 minutes shall be allowed for debate. 

We know the difficulties under which individuals in the 
Senate labor in their endeavors to present their views in a mat- 
ter of this sort. We know how courteous and kind and con- 
siderate the chairman of the committee has been, and I do not 
want in any degree to interfere with his program. But I do 
hope that if the unanimous-consent agreement is entered into it 
will permit, after the hour which shall be named, 20 minutes in 
which each Senator may be heard upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, let me suggest 
that under the arrangement proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon the limitation of debate would not go into effect until 
2 o'clock on next Wednesday. That would give the entire time 
throughout to-day and to-morrow and up until 2 o'clock on 
Wednesday for debate without limitation. The Senate, of 
course, by regulating its hour of recess or adjournment, could 
command as much time as might be necessary. I feel that the 
request made by the Senator from Oregon is a reasonable one, 
and for my part I am not going to object to it, but I would like 
to see it modified so as to make the time limit 15 minutes in- 
stead of 10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I suggest that it be made 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator from Oregon is 
willing, I have no objection to fixing it at 20 minutes. 

Mr. McNARY. Personally I do not think it makes much dif- 
ference whether the limitation is 10 or 15 or 20 minutes. In 
my opinion, the debate will be over by 2 o’clock on Wednes- 
day. However, I am willing to accede to the request of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The unanimous consent is to go 
into effect at 2 o’clock on Wednesday as the time for the limita- 
tion on debate to begin? 

Mr. McNARY. It is. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understood that the Senator from Oregon 
agreed to fix the hour at 1 o’clock next Wednesday instead of 
2 o'clock? 

Mr. McNARY. I made no such request. The suggestion was 
offered by the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], but 
I made no request to change the hour from 2 to 1 o'clock, 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to concur in the suggestion and I 
wondered if the chairman of the committee would accept it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall object to that change. 
I want it to remain at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement as modified will be read. 

The CuHurer CLerK. As modified, 
agreement reads: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that after 2 o’clock p. m, on 
the calendar day of Wednesday, May 8, no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 20 minutes upon the pending amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] to strike out section 10 as 
amended, relating to the debenture plan. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
for unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, the request of the Senator 
from Oregon as it has been read relates to the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. Why does he not pro- 
vide in the proposed agreement for a vote upon that amendment, 
any other amendment that may be pending at the time, and upon 
the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. The pending motion is that made by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana to strike out section 10, referring to the 
debenture plan, and most of the discussion, of course, will be on 
that amendment. 


the proposed unanimous 
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from Alabama [Mr. Hern] that practically all the debate 
heretofore has related to the motion of the Senator from In- 
diana, that other amendments have not yet been actually pre- 
sented or considered, and I think it will be sufficient for the 
present to secure an agreement as to taking a vote on that 
amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
under the sun. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It usually does. 

Mr. DILL. I do not understand that by granting unanimous 
consent Senators will be limited in their speeches to a discussion 
only of the debenture plan, but that they may discuss the entire 
bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Technically the pending ques- 
tion is the motion to strike out the debenture plan, and when any 
Senator speaks it will be construed that he is addressing his 
arguments to that subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
mous-consent agreement? 
entered into. 

SWEARING IN OF SENATOR SHIPSTEAD BY THE CHIEF CLERK 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following report, which will be read and filed. 

The report was read and placed on file, as follows: 


I think the debate has covered everything 


Is there objection to the unani- 
The Chair hears none, and it is 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4, 1929. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
President of the Senate. 

Srr: In accordance with your designation of me, under authority of 
Senate Reg»lution 52, agreed to on the calendar day of May 3, 1929, to 
administe: the oath of office to HeENRIK SHripstTeAD, Senator elect from 
the State of Minnesota, I have the honor to report that I this day ad- 
ministered to Mr. SHipsTeap the oath of office prescribed by section 
1757 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, being the form of 
oath administered to Members of the Senate, to which Mr, SHIPSTEAD 
subscribed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
JOHN C. CROCKETT, 
Chief Clerk United States Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented the following joint resolution 


of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor: 


Sratp oF WISCONSIN. 
Senate Joint Resolution 19 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation to continue the Federal appropriation for maternity 
and infancy welfare 


Whereas the Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy law, enacted by 
the Congress in 1921, expires by operation of law on June 30, 1929; and 
Whereas the purpose and intent of the law is to reduce maternity and 
infant mortality with the cooperation of the several States; and 
Whereas 43 States, including Wisconsin, have inaugurated and main- 
tained this most important work in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment with remarkable success; and 
Whereas a bill is now pending in Congress, known as the Newton 
bill (H, R. 14070), which proposes an annual appropriation of $1,000,000 
to the Children’s Bureau for continuing the work done by the said 
bureau and the several States to promote the welfare and hygiene of 
mothers and children and aid in the reduction of infant and maternal 
mortality: Therefore be it 
Resolwed by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin respectfully memorialize and urge the 
Congress of the United States to pass the Newton bill for maternity 
and infancy welfare and hygiene, or a substantially similar bill; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution properly attested be sent to 
the President of the United States, to the presiding officer of each House 
of the Congress, and to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 
HENRY A. HUBER, 
President of the Senate. 
O. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
CHARLES B. Perry, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE also presented the following joint reso- 


lution of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
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STATE OF WISCONSIN. 
Joint Resolution 58 A 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to grant Federal aid for State 
reforestation 
Whereas vast areas of land in Wisconsin have been recklessly denuded 
of timber; and 
Whereas this area comprising millions of acres is unfit for agriculture 
and not now needed for that purpose; and 
Whereas the supply of timber is decreasing rapidly and reforestation. 
is one of the major problems of our State; and 
Whereas the State and counties working jointly can aid in reforesting 
but a small portion of the area needing it without excessive taxes; and 
Whereas while the Federal Government now gives some financial ald 
to the States under the Clark-McNary Act for forest-fire prevention and 
forest planting but does not assist in their reforestation undertakings: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin earnestly requests and petitions the 
Congress of the United States to enact legislation to give Federal aid 
toward reforestation by States and counties; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, properly attested, be for- 
warded to the presiding officers of both Houses of Congress and to the 
Wisconsin Senators and Representatives therein. 
Henry A. HUBER, 
President of the Senate. 
0. G. Munson, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
CHAS. B. PERRY, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr, BLAINE presented a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of legislation 
continuing Federal appropriations for maternity and infancy 
welfare and hygiene, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

(See joint memorial printed in full when presented to-day 
by Mr. La FoLuerte. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing Federal aid for State reforestation, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See joint memorial printed in full when presented to-day by 
Mr. La FOLLEertTs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the directors of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, approved by 
the Milltown Cooperative Creamery Company, of Milltown, Wis., 
favoring the imposition of tariff duties “that will give the full 
extent of protection to producers of dairy and other agricultural 
products,” which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


CARE OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, there has been considerable 
complaint with reference to the want of proper facilities for 
the care of war veterans in the hospitals ail over the country. 
I ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations copies of correspondence I have had 
with Hon. Frank T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau; 
Hon. James W. Good, Secretary of War; and Hon, Patrick J. 
Hurley, Acting Secretary of War. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1929, 
Hon. JAMES W. Goop, 
Secretary of War, War Department, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: I am in receipt of a number of complaints from 
South Carolinians, both from within and without my State, with refer- 
ence to a woeful lack of hospitalization facilities for veterans of the 
World War. From information which I have received I surmise that 
this condition is general in other States, 

It is really a serious and most distressing situation, for, in many 
instances, where the order for hospital treatment has been granted 
the sick or wounded veteran is unable to procure an assignment for 
the reason that the Government hospitals are overcrowded with such 
patients and no cots or beds are available. 

I am writing to inquire whether, by any construction of the law, the 
War Department could cooperate with the Veterans’ Bureau and other 
Government agencies in providing some means during the present emer- 
gency for the relief of these sick and disabled veterans. I would like 
for you to advise me to what extent the Army hospitals, physicians, 
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nurses, supplies, cots, ete., could be applied to this purpose and if 
any contingent or emergency appropriations could be used therefor. 
Thanking you for your courtesy and with assurances of my esteem, 
I am, 
Very respectfully, 
Corn L. BLEAss. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 6, 1929. 
Hon. Cote L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BLEASE: I am in receipt of your letter of the 2d 
instant relative to hospital facilities for World War veterans. 

The matters referred to will receive prompt consideration, and I shall 
be pleased to inform you further as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMEes W. Goon, 
Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 10, 1929. 
Hon. Cots L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BLEASE: Further reference is made to your letter of 
April 2, 1929, relative to hospital facilities for World War veterans. 

The Medical Department of the Army is now cooperating and stands 
ready at all times to continue cooperating with the Veterans’ Bureau 
to the fullest extent possible in the hospitalization of Veterans’ Bureau 
beneficiaries. 

The allotment of beds in Army hospitals made by the Medical Depart- 
ment to the Veterans’ Bureau is 2,040 for the current fiscal year, which, 
I regret to state, is all that can possibly be spared without detriment to 
the personnel of the Military Establishment. The only way that an 
increase in this allotment can be made would be an increase of Medical 
Department personnel, new hospital construction, and larger appro- 
priations for medical supplies. 

Trusting that you will appreciate the attitude of the War Depart- 
ment in this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Parraick J. Hurwry, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1929. 
Hon. FrANK T. HINES, 
Director United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Direcror: I am in receipt of a number of complaints 
from South Carolinians within and without my State with reference 
to the lack of hospitalization facilities for veterans of the World War. 
It is a most distressing situation, for in many instances where the 
need for hospital treatment is evidenced by an order for same it is 
denied for the reason that the Government hospitals are crowded with 
such patients and no cots or beds are available. 

I have this day written the Secretary of War requesting that he 
advise me whether or not it would be feasible for his department 
to cooperate with the Veterans’ Bureau by furnishing Army hospitals, 
doctors, nurses, supplies, cots., etec., where available to relieve this 
situation. It appears to be an emergency which demands attention 
and I would like to know if there are any contingent appropriations 
which might be used in a matter of this nature, 

I am sure that you will agree with me that a sick or wounded or 
disabled veteran who is in need of attention should have the best that 
the Government can afford to give him, and when they are being 
turned away daily because of insufficient accommodations it becomes 
a matter of grave concern for every Government official and private 
citizen of this country. 

Thanking you for your courteous attention to this subject and with 
assurances of my esteem, I have the honor to be 

Very respectfully, 
Cote L, BLEASE. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BuREAU, 
Washington, April 12, 1929, 
Hon. Cote LL. BLEASE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator BLEASE: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of April 3, 1929, concerning the reported lack of hospital facili- 
ties for veterans of the World War. 

It is true that this bureau is experiencing some difficulty in meet- 
ing the immediate demands of veterans for Government hospital ac- 
commodations, This condition, however, is confined almost entirely 
to the psychotic, or mental, type of case, and has been brought about 
by the demands of veterans with disabilities not attributable to mili- 
tary service in the World War. That the bureau has been able to 
meet the hospital demands of both the service-connected and non-service- 
connected cases of the tuberculous and general medical and surgical 
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types without any particular difficulty is evidenced by the fact that 
there are now in Government hospitals throughout the country 1,636 
unoccupied beds for patients with tuberculous conditions, and 1,160 
unoccupied beds for patients with general medical and surgical condi- 
tions, notwithstanding that the non-service-connected cases of these 
types now hospitalized represent approximately 44 per cent and 67 per 
cent, respectively, of the total hospital load for both types. It might 
be mentioned that the Congress has not yet definitely indicated the 
extent to which it desires to provide hospital facilities for patients 
whose disabilities have not been adjudged to be of service origin. 

In my letter to you of March 8, 1929, I mentioned the plans of the 
bureau with respect to the future enlargement program of the veterans’ 
hospitals at Atlanta and Augusta, Ga., both of which are available to, 
and utilized by, veterans resident in South Carolina, In addition, I 
spoke of the effort being made to complete as rapidly as possible the 
hospital construction program approved at the first session of the 
Seventieth Congress. ‘This program provides for the acquisition of a 
gross total of approximately 3,700 beds, the majority of which will be 
for the neuropsychiatric type of case, However, the net increase in 
beds under this program will be but approximately two-thirds of the 
total, as the balance are to replace existing facilities which are either 
structurally unsuitable for indefinite use or located in leased institu- 
tions. Approximately 40 per cent of the beds to be acquired under this 
authority are now under construction, while the necessary plans are 
being prepared for a number of other major projects, which it is ex- 
pected will be on the market by June 30 next. In the carrying out of 
this program priority consideration has been given in most instances 
to those projects which will provide beds for neuropsychiatric cases, 
The completion of this program should not only relieve the demand now 
being experienced for neuropsychiatric facilities but should also equalize 
in certain sections of the country the proportion of beds available for 
non-service-connected cases. 

Your suggestion that the Secretary of War cooperate with this 
bureau in meeting the instant problem has been noted. The extent 
to which other governmental agencies are cooperating with the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau in the hospitalization of its beneficiaries may best be 
exemplified by the following: The United States Army is operating 
six major hospitals in the United States, located at Hot Springs, 
Ark.; El Paso, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; San Antonio, Tex.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; and Washington, D. C. These hospitals on April 1, 
1929, made available to beneficiaries of this bureau a total of 2,040 
beds, of which number 1,991 were occupied. In addition, this bureau 
on the same date was utilizing the facilities of 13 naval hospitals, 
which made available 3,002 beds, of which number 2,759 were occupied. 
The bureau was also utilizing the facilities of 10 branches of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. These homes on 
the same date made available to the bureau 1,940 beds, of which 
number 1,584 were occupied. 

The matter of using the hospital facilities at certain military posts 
for the treatment of World War veterans has previously been taken 
up with the War Department. It was decided that such a course 
of action would be impractical, due to the fact that the troops at 
these posts were classed as “ mobile” and, in the event of an emergency, 
the medical officers on duty assigned to the organization would be 
compelled to accompany the troops, should their presence be required 
at a point other than their regular post. 

In conclusion, it is believed that an analysis of the foregoing facts 
will clearly indicate that the bureau is making every effort to meet 
the demands of its beneficiaries for hospital accommodations and 
that the pressure now being experienced comes from the type of case 
that the present approved construction program was designed largely 
to meet. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hinks, Director. 
STATE OF SouTH CAROLINA, 
STaTH SERVICE OFFICE, 
Columbia, February 27, 1929. 
Senator Coin L. BLEASE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Inadequate provision for hospitalization of veterans 
of World War and Spanish-American War places terrible hardship at 
times. Please use your best efforts in seeing that more beds are 
made available for use of South Carolina veterans. Time and energy 
are wasted trying to get beds here and there—and the veteran waits. 
Hospital extension provided for in May, 1928, at Atlanta has not been 
started. Will you urge the director of Veterans’ Bureau to have 
work started on this without further delay, and in the meantime 
make provision for South Carolina veterans until completed. We 
need more beds, especially for mental cases. 

I am writing all Congressmen as also Senator SMITH on this also, 
and ask the combined efforts of the delegation. It is a worthy cause. 

Yours very truly, 
KE. HENRY CAPPELMANN, 
State Service Officer. 
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WasuIncTon, D. C., March 1, 1929. 
Hon, Frank T. Hinges, 
Director United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Director: Senator BLEASE begs to inclose herewith for 
your attention a communication received from the Hon. E. Henry Cap- 
pelmann, State service officer, Columbia, 8. C., which is self-explanatory. 

The Senator is very much interested in this situation, and will appre- 
ciate very highly indeed your good offices in behalf of the veterans who 
are sorely in need of immediate attention and are to be affected by the 
provisions cited in Mr. Cappelmann’s letter, 

Very respectfully, 
JouN D. Lone, Secretary. 


Unitep STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, March 8, 1929. 
Hon, Cote L. BLEASE, 
United Statcs Senate, Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Senator Breast: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of March 1, 1929, transmitting to this bureau a communication 
addressed to you by the Hon. Henry B. Cappelmann, State service 
officer, Columbia, 8. C., concerning the need for additional hospital beds 
for veterans resident in South Carolina, and urging that the approved 
enlargement program at Atlanta be expedited. 

You are advised that the hospital-construction program of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, which was approved at the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress, and which contained an amount for increasing the capacity 


of the Atlanta Hospital to 200 beds, is being completed as rapidly as | 


conditions permit and sound judgment dictates. It will be appreciated 
that it is difficult at times in the earrying out of an extensive program 
to determine those projects which should receive priority consideration. 
However, preliminary plans have been drawn and surveys made of the 
Atlanta project, and it is expected to have this work under contract at 
least by the coming summer. 

That the bureau 
mental cases developing in South Carolina is evidenced by the fact that 
provision was made in the construction program recently submitted to 
the Congress for the erection of additional patient facilities at Augusta, 


Ga., which institution is now treating most of the mental hospital load | 


from South Carolina. As you are undoubtedly aware, this program 
failed of passage, but, independent of this, the bureau is making a 
detailed study of its probable future hospital requirements as the pos- 
sible nucleus of a further construction program, and you may rest 
assured that the needs of South Carolina will receive every considera- 
tion in that regard. In the meantime the bureau will make every effort 
to complete the present approved program as rapidly as possible and at 
the same time, wherever indicated and practicable, will develop its 
existing facilities so as to meet changes in the hospital load. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated, 

The letter addressed to you by Mr. Cappelmann is being returned 
herewith for your disposition, 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hines, Director. 


FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I submit a tele- 
gram relating to the amendment to the pending bill proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] excluding fresh 
fruits and vegetables from the operations of the pending bill. 
I ask that the telegram may be printed in the Recorp for the 
information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 4, 1929. 
Hon. JosePpH T. ROBINSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I am sincerely hopeful that you will be able to actively support Sen- 
ator McNary’s amendment excluding fruits and vegetables from the 
operation of the farm relief bill. Changes affecting an industry that 
has never yet failed in the marketing and distribution of the fruits 
and vegetable crops of this country could easily prove more harmful 
than the ills sought to be cured. The fresh fruit and vegetable industry 
has, in the main, functioned adequately and efficiently in the distribu- 
tion of crops and in the absence of any showing of the probability of 
improveme no good reason appears why fruits and vegetables should 
not be excluded. I believe this view is shared not only by large and 
successful cooperative marketing associations but is representative of 
the feeling of an overwhelming majority of the actual individual dis- 
tributors. My good friend Congressman LupLow, I believe, feels the 
same way. 

L. J. Keacu, 
Chairman Advisory Board, 
National League of Commission Merchants of the United States. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I present various telegrams and 
letters from fruit growers in Virginia asking that fruits be ex- 
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cluded from the operations of the so-called farm relief bill. I 
ask that they may be printed in the Recorp, following this 
presentation of them. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows. 

WINCHESTER, VA., April 30, 1929. 
Senator CARTER GLASS: 

Regarding Senate Bill No, 1, there is some little discussion in 
apple industry concerning the surplus-control feature. This is included 
in subsection b of section 6 of the bill. Speaking as president of the 
Virginia Horticultural Society, I think that apples and peaches should 
be excluded from the surplus-control feature. I see no objections to the 
other provisions of the bill and am of the opinion that apples and 
peaches should remain in the bill except for the purposes of surplus 
control. 


the 


T. B. Byrrp. 


ROANOKE, VA., April 30, 1929. 
Senator CARTER GLASS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As exporter of thousand cars Virginia apples can see nothing but ill 
effects from a stabilization corporation that might affect Virginia apples. 
It would certainly stop the foreign buyer and financier from coming into 
this country when he could not judge as to how fruit would be dumped 
on him; and a hold-back in perishable products only makes ruinous 
gluts later. We would like to see apples excluded from the farm relief 
bill, if possible. 

JENNINGS Bros. & EASTER. 


RICHMOND, VA., May 1, 1929. 
Hon. CARTER GLASS: 
Every member of ‘the Richmond branch of National League of Com- 


| mission Merchants United States urgently requests elimination of fresh 
has recognised the need for additional beds for | fruits and vegetables from Senate bill No. 1 on the broad grounds that 


| their perishability requires highly complex, intricate marketing system, 


and any disturbance thereof may cause hardship rather than relief con- 
templated by the bill. Further, think elimination pending opportunity 
to observe the effects this legislation will have on staple commodities 
very necessary. 
RICHMOND BRANCH NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
W. C. CRENSHAW, Secretary. 


WAYNESBORO, VA., May 2, 1929. 
Hon. CarTEr Guass, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a grower and dealer in apples, I believe that the farm 
relief bill would be detrimental, and I trust therefore that you can see 
your way clear to do everything in your power to have apples excluded 
from the bill. 

Very truly, 
W. G. ELLIson, 


ROANOKE, VA., April 25, 1929. 
The Hon. CARTER GLASS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We market the apples packed at our cooperative packing 
house at Coling, Va., which is located about 9 miles from Roanoke, 
in the heart of the Botetourt fruit-producing section; and God knows 
that it is a heartbreaking task to get profitable prices for the growers 
on this fruit even when everything is going smoothly and the markets 
are not disturbed by action of the Government. 

Since you are from this part of Virginia, you must be acquainted 
with the difficulties of the fruit growers and realize that their business 
is sufficiently difficult without it being made more so. 

Without a doubt, there are people assisting in the passage of this 
legislation who are absolutely sincere. But we can not help feeling 
that the present legislation ig utterly impractical and is to the direct 
disadvantage of both the farmer and the consumer in this country. The 
passage of this bill will undoubtedly lead to a heavy loss by the Gov- 
ernment, which, of course, will have to be borne by the taxpayers, and 
will undoubtedly create worse conditions in the future for the farmer. 

We do not know how you stard on this legislation, but we sincerely 
hope that you are opposed to it. But even if you are in favor of it, 
won't you please exclude apples from this bill? 

Very truly yours, 
THe BoTeTourT PACKING ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
J. Rarppge Myers, Jr., President. 


Mr. HARRISON. I ask to have incorporated in the Recorp 
numerous telegrams which I have received with reference to 
keeping in the farm bill the fruit provision, 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Pat Harrison, Washington, D. C.: 

Growers here consider that fruits and vegetables should be fully pro- 
tected in the farm relief bill, with the same rights and privileges given 
to other commodities, and you are urged to take steps to protect the 
truck growers interested in this section. 


HazLenHurst, Miss., May 5, 1929. 


M. S. McNgiL. 
CrysTAL SPRINGS, Miss., May 8, 1929. 
Senator Pat HARRISON, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Our growers consider vitally necessary that participation fruits 
and vegetables be reinstated in provisions of farm relief bill, with all 
privileges, aid, benefits, without restriction. 

UNITED GROWERS OF CRYSTAL SPRINGS, 


CrysTAL SPRINGS, Miss., May 3, 1929. 
Senator Pat HARRISON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our growers consider vitally necessary that participation fruits 
and vegetables be reinstated in provisions of farm relief bill, with 
all privileges, aid, benefits, without restriction. ' 

MISSISSIPPI VEGETABLB UNION (INC.), 
W. H. RussuM, Manager, 
New ORLEANS, LA., May 8, 1929, 
Hon, Pat HARRISON, 
Senator, United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Sincerely trust you will oppose Senator MCNAryY’s amendment to farm 
relief bill, striking out fruit and vegetable growers, who represent a 
vast proportion of our southern farmers, and whose welfare contributes 
very materially to the South’s prosperity. They are as much entitled 
to relief as the growers of grain or any other staple commodity. 

F. W. REIMERS, 
President Southern Pine Association. 


senate 
MERIDIAN, Miss., May 8, 1929. 
Hon. Pat HArRIson, 
Care of United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We urge reinstatement of fruits and vegetables to full participation 
of provisions of farm relief bill. 
MARION STRAWBERRY GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


BRADENTON, FLA., May 8, 1929. 
United States Senator PaT Harrison, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Fruit and vegetable growers certainly entitled to same benefits as 
producers any other commodities. Being sales manager handling over 
8,000 cars for cooperative associations, urge complete reinstatement of 
fruit and vegetables to fully participate all benefits of farm relief, 
Frankly, we need relief more than some other commodities. Why pick 
on us? 

C. W. GARNER. 


CrysTAL Sprines, Miss., May 3, 1929. 
Senator Pat HARRISON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our growers consider vitally necessary that participation fruits and 
vegetables be reinstated in provisions of farm relief bill with all privi- 
leges and benefits without restriction. 

TRUCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION (INC.). 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the National Horticultural Council 
objecting to the amendment eliminating fruit from the pending 
farm relief bill: 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 3, 1929, 
Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We note that an amendment was introduced to the farm 
bill to eliminate fruits and vegetable from its operation. We object 
strenuously to this amendment and ask your vigorous opposition to the 
same, 

The fruit and vegetable industries are in serious condition the same 
as general farming. Cost-accounting studies and surveys in a number 
of the States show this to be the case, 

Fruit and vegetable growers deserve the same benefits from the farm 
relief bill as all other agricultural producers. It would be unjust dis- 
crimination to refuse these growers the benefits which we believe will 
come from this measure, 

It is our belief that this amendment is fostered by dealer or shipping 
interests, There are a number of dealer organizations who style them- 
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selves as shippers and in this capacity presume to speak for growers. It 
is entirely improper for them to do so. It is true that some growers 
are members of these organizations, but they are members as shippers 
and not as growers. 

The National Horticultural Council is a distinctly grower organiza- 
tion. It has in its membership only growers, horticultural societies, 
and cooperative fruit and vegetable organizations. There are no con- 
flicting interests of any kind. The council represents 45 organizations 
distributed over the entire country and in addition large numbers of 
individual growers who are not members of organizations. We are cer- 
tain it represents a larger number of actual growers of fruits and vege- 
tables than any other organization in the country, 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL HORTICULTURAL COUNCIL, 
C. E. Durst, Ewecutive Secretary. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I present certain telegrams from sundry 
fruit associations in North Carolina and one from Mr. Paul 
Garret, of Penn Yan, N. Y., in regard to the elimination of fruit 
and vegetables from the farm relief bill, which I ask may be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Baysoro, N. C., May 4, 1929. 
Senator Len 8S. OVERMAN: 

Our association is one oldest cooperative third district. Urge full 
participation fruits and vegetables in all provisions of farm relief bill. 
Failure to do so we regard gross injustice our growers. 

PAMLICO GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
WILMINGTON, N. C., May 8, 1929, 
Hon. Legs S. OVERMAN, Senator: 

Our association one oldest cooperative this district. Urge full partict- 
pation fruits and vegetables in all provisions of farm relief bill. Failure 
to do so we regard gross injustice our growers. 

WILMINGTON COOPERATIVE TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(inne 
FatrMOnT, N. C., May 8, 1929. 
Senator Lrg S. OverMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our association, an old corporation, urges full participation in all pro- 
visions pertaining to fruits, vegetables, and potatoes of our farm relief 
bill. Failure to do so will be regarded an injustice to our growers. 

FAIRMONT TRUCKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
O. I. Fioyp, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Penn YAN, N. Y¥., May 4, 1929. 


Senator OVERMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Am advised McNary resolution cuts out fruits and vegetables from 
help in farm relief bill. Have been working for years to get relief for 
our grape growers along sound business lines. McNary resolution would 
injure greatly the improved prospects of our growers and affect a large 
section in this State unfavorably. Please use all your influence to secure 
any legislation helping the grape industry. 

Pavut GARRET. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have a telegram from the chair- 
man of the Ohio Farm Bureau in opposition to the proposal to 
eliminate fruits and vegetables from the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. I ask that the telegram be read by the clerk in view of 
the fact that it is similar to a great number of other telegrams 
on the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. | 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, May 4, 1929, 
Hon. Simeon D. FEss, 
Senate Office Building: 
Amendment to McNary bill eliminating fruit and vegetables as agri- 
cultural commodities should be defeated, 
L. B. PALMER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have some telegrams from 
various citrus-fruit interests in Florida, protesting af®ainst the 
elimination of fresh vegetables and fruits from the operations 
of the pending bill. I will not burden the Rrecorp by reading the 
telegrams, but they are to the effect I have stated. I will, how- 
ever, mention the names of the senders. The telegrams have 
been received from the following: The Clewiston (Mla.) Vege- 
table Growers’ Association; Allen E, Walker, president Florida 
Citrus Growers’ Clearing House Association; Nocatee (Fla.) 
Vegetable Growers’ Association; Clyde A. Bird, president of 
the Seminole County, Fla., Chamber of Commerce; Florida East 
Coast Growers’ Association; the secretary of the Fort Pierce, 
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Fla., Chamber of Commerce, and other organizations and citizens 
of Fort Pierce; the Bartow, Fla., Chamber of Commerce; and 
L. M. Rhodes, of Jacksonville, Fla.; and also a letter from the 
National Horticultural Council of Chicago, Ill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegrams referred to by the 
Senator from Florida will lie on the table. 


CLEWISTON, Fia., May }, 1929. 
Senator DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Chamber: 

We respectfully urge defeat of amendment excluding fruits and vege- 
tables from benefits of farm relief bill, We want full benefits this 
legislation for our growers. Believe this amending ts advocated indi- 
rectly by organized interests not friendly to our growers’ interests. 

CLEWISTON VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


WINTERHAVEN, FLA., May 4, 1929. 
senator DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate: 

Understand Senator McNary introduced amendment farm bill exclud- 
ing fruit and vegetables its benefits. Serious matter. Please advise 
status of affairs, 

ALLEN E. WALKER, 
President Florida Citrus Growers’ Clearing House Association, 


ARcADIA, FLA., May 4, 1929. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Producers of fruits and vegetables need farm relief more than some 
other commodity groups. We are surprised at amendment to farm 
bill which deprives us of such benefits, and urgently request defeat of 
this amendment or any other which may be offered to prevent our 
growers from getting fullest benefits of such legislation. 

NOCATER VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
SANFORD, Fua., May 4, 1929. 
DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
Senator, Washington, D. 0.: 

Informed effort will be made in Senate to eliminate fruits and vege- 
tables from the benefits of new agricultural bill. Seminole County 
Chamber of Commerce protests against such discrimination and urge you 
oppose such actions with all your power. 

Crype A. Byrn, President. 


MIAMI, FLA., May 4, 1929. 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We consider the packing, warehousing facilities, and credit features 
of pending farm relief bill in Senate are of great value to fruit and 
vegetable growers and shipping organizations. We understand Senator 
McNary has entered an amendment eliminating fruit and vegetables 
from the bill. To deny Federal aid to producers of fruit and vegetabies 
and grant aid to producers other commodities grossly unfair, and we ask 
that fruits and vegetables be included for full participation all pro 
visions farm relief bill. 

FiLoripa East Coast GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Fort Pierce, FLA., May 4, 1929. 
Hon. DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Absolutely necessary that provision in farm relief bill pertaining to 
help for fruits and vegetables be retained. Any representation to the 
contrary unquestionably prompted by parties not having best interest of 
growers at heart. 

W. I. Fee, chairman St. Lucie County Growers League; Franklyn 
Tyler, president Kiwanis Club; Mrs. D. H. Saunders, presi- 
dent Fort Pierce Women’s Club; T. H. Banes, city manager; 
Homer Necdles, president Fort Pierce Growers Association ; 
J. W. Brewer, commander American Legion; J. P. Newell, 
president Rotary Club; Margaret Frere, president Business 
and Professional Women’s Club; C. H. Edwards, county 
commissioner; R. L. Goodwin, secretary Fort Pierce Real 
Estate Board; B. R. Kessler, secretary Fort Pierce Chamber 
of Commerce, 


CHicaco, ILL., May 8, 1929. 
Senator DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

DeEAR Sik: We note that an amendment was introduced to the farm bill 
to eliminate fruits and vegetables from its operation. We object strenu- 
ously to this amendment and ask your vigorous opposition to the same. 

The fruit and vegetable industries are in serious condition the same 
as general farming. Cost accounting studies and surveys in a number 
of the States show this to be the case, 
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Fruit and vegetable growers deserve the same benefits from the farm 
relief bill as all other agricultural producers. It would be unjust dis- 
crimination to refuse these growers the benefits which we believe will 
come from this measure. 

It is our belief that this amendment is fostered by dealer or shipping 
interests. There are a number of dealer organizations who style them- 
Selves as shippers and in this capacity presume to speak for growers. 
It is entirely improper for them to do so. It is true that some growers 
are members of these organizations, but they are members as shippers 
and not as growers, 

The National Horticultural Council is a distinctly grower organiza- 
tion. It has in its membership only growers, horticultural societies, and 
cooperative fruit and vegetable organizations. There are no conflicting 
interests of any kind. The council represents 45 organizations dis- 
tributed over the entire country, and in addition large numbers of indi- 
vidual growers who are not members of organizations. We are certain 
it represents a larger number of actual growers of fruits and vegetables 
than any other organization in the country. 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL HORTICULTURAL COUNCIL, 
Cc. E. Durst, Executive Secretary. 
SARTOW, FLA., May 6, 1929. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

McNary amendment to farm relief bill, excluding fruit and vegetable 
growers from benefit of bill, would work hardship to growers of Florida, 
and this organization hopes it will not be permitted to pass. ; 

BartOW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia., May 6, 1929. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate: 

Received following telegram from E, W. 
yardists Association : 

“Advised National League Commission Merchants Western Fruit 
Jobbers will foster new amendments to prevent fruits and vegetables 
forming stabilization corporations, thus removing all chances of financial 
assistance to these industries. New amendments will appear to-morrow 
morning for vote, therefore necessary wires go to-day protesting this 
latest move of receivers to prevent perishable industry getting help 
through Government financing. We are insisting perishables are entitled 
to same help as other crops; in fact, need it worse. Please act quick. 
Thanks.” 

By all means let the fruit and vegetable growers bave equal privileges 
with all other agricultural producers, 


Stillwell, California Vine- 


L. M. R#opDEs. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have quite a number of 
telegrams and letters protesting against the elimination of 
fruits and vegetables from the operations of the bill, or the fail- 
ure to include them, whichever may be the case. I have left the 
letters and telegrams at my office, but I desire to have permis- 
sion to put them in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The telegrams were ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


Bayporo, N. C., May 4, 1929. 
Senator F. M. SIMMONS: 

Our association is one of the oldest cooperative, in the third district. 
Urge full participation fruits and vegetables in all provisions of farm 
relief bill. Failure to do so we regard gross injustice to our growers. 

PAMLICO GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 


DurHaMm, N. C., May 4, 1929. 


Senator F. M. SIMMONS: 
We respectfully urge defeat of amendment excluding fruits and vege- 


tables from benefits of farm relief bill. We want full benefits of this 

legislation for our growers. Believe this amendment is advocated indi- 

rectly by organized interests not friendly to our growers’ interest. 
PINEHURST Foop Propucts CORPORATION. 


FAIRMONT, N. C., May 3, 1929. 
Senator F. M. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our association, an old corporation, urges full participation in al) 
provisions pertaining to fruits, vegetables, and potatoes of our farm re- 
lief bill, Failure to do so will be regarded an injustice to our growers. 

FAIRMONT TRUCKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
O. I. Froyp, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Mr. HATFIELD presented telegranrs relative to the provision 
covering fresh fruits and vegetables in the pending farm relief 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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Senator Henry D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senate: 

Want fresh fruits, vegetables eliminated Senate bill 1. Account per- 
ishability requires intricate marketing systems. Fear any disturb- 
ance cause us more hardship rather than betterment. Why not elimi- 
nate pending opportunity «serve effects legislation on staple commodi- 
tics before including? 


May 1, 1929. 


Cc. A. Roprecut Co., 
Wholesale Fruits and Vegetables. 


May 1, 1929. 
Senator Hunry D. HatFiecp, 
United States Senate: 

Want fresh fruits, vegetables eliminated Senate bill 1. Account per- 
ishability requires intricate marketing systems. Fear any disturb- 
ance cause us more hardships rather than betterment. Why not elimi- 
nate pending opportunity observe effects legislation on staple commodi- 
ties before including? 

JEBBIA & METz, 
Wholesale Fruits and Vegetables, 
May 1, 1929. 
Senator H. D, HaTriELD: 

Representing growers with tonnage ranging from 1,000 to 1,500 cars 
apples per year, I am, at their suggestion, wiring you to request that 
you lend your efforts in opposition to the inclusion of apples in any 
phase of the farm relief bill. The apple industry on sound basis. Does 
not need this so-called relief. 

J. F. Wixson. 


May 1, 1929. 
Senator H. D. HATFIELD, 
Senate Office Building: 

Exclusion of apples and pears from farm relief bill most vital to the 
welfare of orchardists of State. Please lend your efforts to exclusion of 
same in farm relief bill now pending. 

West VirnciIntia HorvicuLTurAL Sociery. 


APRIL 30, 1929. 
Senator H. D, HATFIELD, 
Senate Office Building: 

We are bitterly opposed farm relief bill including perishables, Can 
see no help constructive nature as outcome and contrary detrimental 
results are obvious. Any governmental gesture in the exporting of per- 
ishables most hazardous to a now satisfactory situation. As largest 
producers apples in Appalachian section, we demand your support in 
the exclusion of perishables from farm relief bill. 

AMERICAN Fruit GROWERS. 


May 4, 1929. 
Senator Henry D, HArFiELp: 
Request 
fruits and vegetables. 
J. G. MAPLEs. 


May 1, 1929. 
Senator Henry D, HATFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Want fresh fruits vegetables eliminated Senate bill on account per- 
ishability. Requires intricate marketing system. Fear any disturbance 
cause us more hardship rather than betterment. Why not eliminate 
pending opportunity observe effect legislation on staple commodities 
before induiging? 


W. H. MerzNer. 


May 1, 1929. 
Senator Henry D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Want fresh fruits vegetables eliminated Senate bill on account per- 
ishability. Requires intricate marketing system. Fear any disturbance 
cause us more hardship rather than betterment. Why not eliminate 
pending opportunity observe effect legislation on staple commodities 
before indulging? 

FRANK J. GARDNER, 
Wholesale Produce. 


May 1, 1929. 
Senator Henry D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Want fresh fruits vegetables eliminated Senate bill on account per- 
Requires intricate marketing system. Fear any disturbance 
cause us more hardship rather than betterment. Why not eliminate 
pending opportunity observe effect legislation on staple commodities 
before indulging? 
CHESTER FRANZELL & Co, 
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MaArTINsBuRG, W. VA. 
Senator H. D. HATFIELD, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We strenuously object discrimination against fruit and vegetable 
producers, and respectfully request reinstatement fruits and vegetables 
to secure full benefit all provision farm relief bill. 

INWOop FrRuIT GRroweERS CLUB. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, one day last week the matter 
of eliminating fruits came up for discussion. I was necessarily 
absent. In view of the fact that there are many telegrams be- 
ing presented now with reference to the matter, I have one 
telegram of the many which I have received which I desire 
to ask may be read. The other telegrams I will not insert in 
the Recorp and probably will not present them to the Senate 
until the matter comes up, but I ask that this telegram from 
one of our leading commercial organizations engaged in the fruit 
business may be read with reference to the exclusion especially 
of apples and pears from the provisions of the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Yaxrma, WasH., May 1, 1929. 
Hon. Westry L. Jones, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Respectfully urge you to use your efforts to exclude perishables, 
including fruits and vegetables, from provisions of farm relief bill 
now pending in Senate, because marketing of perishables is a highly 
organized and efficiently functioning industry which would be seriously 
disturbed if the bill were made applicable thereto, and any attempt to 
apply provisions of said bill to our industry would utterly demoralize 
it, cause withdrawal of private capital now available in both domestic 
and foreign trade, and cause heavy losses to producers. The perish- 
able industry is already adequately provided with storage and market- 
ing facilities. Foreign outlets have been developed to a high degree 
through private enterprise of individual shippers and marketing organi- 
zations, including cooperatives, and are being constantly expanded into 
new markets. So effective has been the marketing of perishables in 
foreign countries that for the season 1928, with the largest crop of 
apples in history of Northwest, exports of this product have exceeded 
those of any former year, and the prices obtained from foreign markets 
have equaled and at times exceeded those prevailing in domestic 
markets, with general results much better than in former heavy 
crop years. Foreign sales of perishables are being made principally 
at agreed prices f. o. b. shipping points or ports in the United States, 
with foreign capital placed in American banks on safe and sound basis, 
and governmental plans such as are proposed in pending measures will 
wreck the entire fabric of foreign trade in perishables that has been 
built up on sound business principles over a long period of years. The 
undersigned, as a grower owning and operating several thousand acres 
of land devoted to production of fruits and vegetables and as an 
organization specializing in marketing of perishables for thousands 
of growers in all parts of the United States, respectfully urges you 
not to permit our industry to suffer the terrible blow that would fall 
upon it and cause untold losses to ourselves and the growers we 
represent should any attempt be made to revolutionize and demoralize 
our industry under provisions of the bills now pending under the name 
of farm relief. Appreciate that the fanatical and hysterical pressure 
being exerted on all sides in favor these and even more drastic 
provisions presents a serious individual problem to each Senator and 
Congressman, but no man can afford to yield to such pressure, realizing 
the chaos with attendant loss and suffering to millions of growers 
that would follow the application of such revolutionary measures to 
the highly specialized, intricate, and vital business of marketing fruits 
and vegetables. Our belief is that proposed law is utterly infeasible 
for perishables and will never be applied thereto, but unless perishables 
are excluded from the bill attempts will be made to apply its provi- 
sions thereto, resulting in long-drawn-out agitation and controversy, 
which, along with the ever-present potential danger hanging over the 
industry, will stifle further development and intimidate domestic and 
foreign capital and those engaged in the distribution of perishables. 

AMERICAN Fruit Growers (INC.), 
F. E. MILLER, Regional Manager. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegrams will lie on the 


table, 
Mr. JONES. 


Mr. President, I simply want to say that I 
have, I think, two telegrams from smaller organizations in my 


State taking the opposite position. I will present them when 
the amendment comes up for consideration in connection with 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, this is not the appropriate 
time, of course, to discuss the amendment. I do not wish to 
do so; but I can not permit a telegram of that sort to pass 
unchallenged, in view of the hundreds of telegrams that have 
come to me in the last few days of quite the contrary character. 
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In these telegrams that have thus been sent me it is asserted 
that if the amendment in general terms be adopted it will mean 
that this bill will strike at cooperatives the severest blow that 
could possibly be aimed at them in any measure before the 
Congress or that might be presented to the Congress. 

I have not cumbered the Recorp with the telegrams that I 
have received, and I do not intend to; but I could not permit 
the one organization that is making the statements that have 
just been read to have those statements go to the Senate unchal- 
lenged in any aspect. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Washington a question with reference to the telegram 
which he inserted in the Recorp. Is the sender of that tele- 
gram a commission merchant? Is it an organization in the 
nature of commission merchants? 

Mr. JONES. He says in his telegram that he is a larg 
grower. I think the organization is also eonnected with the 
purchasing and shipment of fruit. 

Mr. GHORGE. I should like to ask the Senator, as the tele- 
gram comes from his State, whether the sender of the telegram 
is principally a commission merchant, an exporter, a dealer, a 
marketer of fruit? 

Mr. JONES. That I do not know. 

Mr. GEORGER. The Senator can not give me any information 
along that line? 

Mr. JONES. None except that which is contained in the 
telegram in which the sender states that he is a grower of 
several thousand acres of fruit. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in answer to the inquiry of 
the Senator from Georgia, I will state that the American Fruit 
Growers are primarily commission merchants, a marketing 
agency. They do operate some groves and some farms. They 
operate practically all over the country. They are probably the 
largest independent marketing agency in the State of Florida, 
for instance. 

Mr. GEORGE. The sender of this telegram? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The American Fruit Growers. They oper- 
ate pretty well all over the country. They are about the largest 
independent marketing organization in the country. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I can very well understand 
how a commission merchant, a dealer in perishable products, 
would favor the striking from this bill of all provisions relating 
to fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 
I have other telegrams here from some organizations in Yakima 
that I do know are composed of many actual growers of fruits. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the point. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I think it rather unhappy that 
we should have agreed upon a particular time to vote on a bill 
which nobody seems to understand. One Senator rises and pro- 
tests against the inclusion of fruits, and immediately another 
one rises and vehemently argues in the other behaif. 

I come from the third largest apple-growing State in the 
Union, The Senator from Washington comes from the first. 
All of the apple and peach growers of Virginia, if I am ac 
curately informed, are violently protesting against the inclu- 
sion of apples and peaches and pears in this bill. I wonder if 
there is anybody who has thoroughly considered this farm relief 
bill who can tell us just exactly what wiil be the result of the 
inclusion of this provision? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator speaks of an agree- 
ment being made to vote on the bill. I do not understand that 
that is the case. 

Mr. GLASS. 
Mr. JONES. 
ment comes up. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Georgia to the fact that the growers of apples 
in the Northwest are intimately connected with the men who 
Sell the apples. In fact many of the growers are in merchan- 
dising organizations; and it is almost impossible to separate 
the growers from those who are selling the apples, they are so 
united. Therefore it is hardly possible to segregate the grower 
from the organization of the men who sell the fruit. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I realize that what the Sen- 
ator from Washington says is true. I merely want to repeat 
that I can well understand and appreciate why the commission 
merchant, the merchant in perishable products, will oppose 
the bill as it stands and would desire to amend it; and I can 
also appreciate why a man who is both a grower and a mer- 
chant, if his merchandising interest predominates, would like- 
wise desire the same thing. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I have a number of 
telegrams from different producers in Idaho protesting against 
the amendment. I also have a telegram from the governor of 
our State, which I should like to have read, and a telegram 


I simply used that as a text to make a speech. 
I expect to discuss this matter when my amend- 
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from the chamber of commerce of one of the largest producing 
communities, which I should like to have read. I do not care to 
encumber the Recorp with the others. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Boise, IDAHO, May 4, 1929. 
Hon. Jonn THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Am informed the words “fruit and vegetables” have been removed 
from agricultural bill, If this is true, will deprive two of Idaho’s im- 
portant industries of benefits accruing under this proposed agricultural 
relief measure. Strongly urge you use your influence to have fruit and 
vegetable industries included in provisions of this legislation. 

H. C. BaLprivee, Governor. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, May 4, 1929. 
Hon. JOHN THOMAS, 


United States Senate: 

All growers maintain it is absolutely necessary that participating 
fruit and vegetables be reinstated in provisions farm relief bill with 
every privilege and benefit, without restriction. Caldwell shipped in 
past four years 2,454 carloads fruits and vegetables. 

JAMES G, SMITH, 
Secretary Caldwell Chamber of Commerce, 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I want to make it plain to 
the Senate that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] has 
put his finger upon the crux of the situation that is presented 
by what has occurred here this morning in relation to the 
amendment to exclude perishable fruits and vegetables; and 
upon that line the contest undoubtedly will be waged in the 
Senate when the amendment is reached. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sen- 


| ator from California that the amendment I have offered refers 


only to apples and pears. 
Mr. JOHNSON. I realize that. 


HEARINGS BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported back favorably, 
without amendment, the following Senate resolutions authoriz- 
ing hearings before various committees, and they were con- 
sidered by the Senate and agreed to: 

Senate Resolution 39, submitted by Mr. Frazier on April 24, 
1929: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized, during the Seventy-first Congress, to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report 
such hearings as may be had on any subject before said committee, the 
expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
the session or recess of the Senate. 


Senate Resolution 40, submitted by Mr. Metrcatr on April 
24, 1929: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized, during the Seventy-first Congress, to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report 
such hearings as may be had on any subject before said committee, the 
expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
any session or recess of the Senate. 


Senate Resolution 41, submitted by Mr. WaTERMAN on April 
24, 1929: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Patents, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Seventy-first Congress, 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate. 


Senate Resolution 43, submitted by Mr. THomas of Idaho on 
April 26, 1929: 

Resolved, That the Committce on Irrigation and Reclamation, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized during the Seventy-first 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with 
any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
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mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


Senate Resolution 44, submitted by Mr. SHortrriper on April 
26, 1929: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy- 
first Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with 
any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


Senate Resolution 46, submitted by Mr. La Fotterre on April 
29, 1929: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Seventy-first Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 


which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out |: 


of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate. 

CLERKS TO CHAIRMAN OF MAJORITY CONFERENCE 


Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with an amendment Senate Resolution 50, submitted by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNAry] on April 30, 1929, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 2, after the word “employ,” to 
insert “as chairman and as Senator,” so as to make the reso- 
lution read: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the conference of the majority of 
the Senate hereby is authorized to employ, as chairman and as Senator, a 
clerk at $3,300 per annum, an assistant clerk at $2,500 per annum, two 
assistant clerks at $2,150 each per annum, and one assistant clerk at 
$1,830 per annum, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
until otherwise provided by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF EXPENSES TO WILLIAM 8S. VARE 


Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Resolution 54, submitted by the 
Senator from California [Mr. SuHortripcE] on the 4th instant, to 
reimburse WILLIAM S. VARre for certain expenses in connection 
with his claim to a seat in the Senate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration, 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered by 
the Senate and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the appropriation for miscellaneous items, con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1928, to WituiAM 8S. VaARE 
$15,907.38 for reimbursement for expenses incurred in collecting and 
impounding ballot boxes ordered by the Senate in 61 counties of Penn- 
Sylvania, as evidenced by vouchers from United States marshals in 
possession of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, authorized by 
resolution of December 17, 1927, to hear and determine the contest 
between William B. Wilson and the said WiLLiAM S. Var for member- 
ship in the United States Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 966) for the relief of Francis Leo Shea; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 967) granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a highway bridge across the Hudson River between 
the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A bill (S. 968) for the relief of Anna Faceina; 

A bill (S. 969) for the relief of Edna B. Erskine; and 

A bill (S. 970) conferring jurisdiction upon the United States 
Court for the Southern District of New York to hear and deter- 
mine the claim of the owner of the French auxiliary bark 
Quevilly against the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 971) authorizing the use of tribal moneys belonging 
to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians of Oklahoma for 
certain purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (8. 972) for the relief of Guy Swan; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 973) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie M. 
Lindsay (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 974) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
Cook (with accompanying papers); to the Commitee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 975) for the relief of Catherine McLinden; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 976) granting a pension to Jennie Sanford Harvey 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 977) for the relief of Mrs. W. M. Kittle; and 

A bill (S. 978) for the relief of Sarah E. Edge; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 979) for the relief of Henry C. Perrine; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 980) to extend benefits under the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, to Herbert L. Burge; and 

A bill (S. 981) to extend benefits under the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, to James L. Hannon; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 982) to amend the act entitled “An act reclassify- 
ing the salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal 
Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on an 
equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 988) to amend section 14 of the national defense 
act; 

A bill (S, 984) to regulate computation of percentage of active 
pay to be paid as retired pay to officers of the Army ; 

A bill (S. 985) to credit certain officers of the Army with 
service at the United States Military Academy ; and 

A bill (S. 986) to amend section 90 of the national defense 
act, as amended, relative to the employment of caretakers for 
National Guard organizations; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 987) to authorize an appropriation to cover damages 
to an automobile of William H. Baldwin; and 

A bill (S. 988) for the relief of Franz J. Jonitz, first lieu- 
tenant, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 989) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 991) to grant unreserved nonmineral lands to the 
Several States; and 

A bill (S. 992) granting certain public lands to the State of 
New Mexico to aid said State in the construction of public 
roads and in the maintenance of public schools and public in- 
stitutions of learning; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 993) to authorize appropriations for buildings, 
sites, and other facilities for the public schools of the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 994) for recognition of meritorious service per- 
formed by Chief Gunner Clarence L. Tibbals; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 995) granting a pension to John McHenry (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 31). conferring the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a major of Infantry to date from March 24, 
1928, upon Robert Graham Moss, late captain, Infantry, United 
States Army, deceased ; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 32) to provide for appropriate 
military records for persons who, pursuant to orders, reported 
for military duty, but whose induction into the service was 
not, through no fault of their own, formally completed on or 
prior to November 30, 1918; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, o 
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AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 A MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. At the request of the Ameri- 
can Legion, I introduce a bill to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, and ask that it be referred to the Finance Committee. 

The bill (8S. 990) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I request that 
a brief explanation of this bill be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, from the report made on H. R. 16819 by the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Seventieth Congress, second session. 

The amendment proposed to section 19 of the World War 
veterans’ act of 1924 was included in H. R. 16819 and passed 
the House of Representatives during the Seventieth Congress, 
second session, but was not acted upon in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[H. Rept. No. 2392, 70th Cong., 
AMEND WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


2d sess.] 


February 6, 1929.—-Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on | 


the state of the Union and ordered to be printed 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, from the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, submitted the following report to accompany 
H. R. 16819: 
The Committee on World War Veterans’ 
referred the bill (H. R. 
act, 1924, as amended, 


Legislation, to whom was 

16819) to amend the World War veterans’ 
having considered the same, reports thereon 
with the recommendation that it be passed. The bill as now pre- 
sented proposes several substantial changes to which the attention 
of the House of Representatives is specifically directed. They are as 
follows: 

* * a - * © & 

2. Section 2 of the bill proposes to amend section 19 of the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, which relates to the filing of 
suits on insurance, by including therein a provision authorizing the 
court as part of judgments entered thereunder to direct the refund 
of unearned premiums, and also by authorizing the issuance of sub- 
penas for witnesses who are required to attend the trials, these sub- 
penas to run from any district into another; provided that in 
the event the witness lives out of the district in which the court is 
held at a greater distance than 100 miles from the place the court is 
held, the permission of the court must be had. Prior to September 
19, 1928, the district courts had authority to issue subpenas under 
the circumstances mentioned, this authority being contained in section 
654, title 28, United States Code, the operation of which, however, 
expired, by its own terms, on September 19, 1928, since which date 
the United States district courts have had no authority in civil cases 
to subpena witnesses living in a different district a greater distance 
than 100 miles from the place in which the court is held. Defense 
witnesses in most of the insurance suits live more than 100 miles from 
the district court in which the suits are brought, and although authority 
exists for the taking of testimony of such witnesses by deposition, this 
méthod is unsatisfactory and the defense of the Government is 
restricted and hampered by the limitations of the present law. This 
amendment is recommended by the director. The bill further proposes 
to amend section 19 by the inclusion of a paragraph under which the 
director will be authorized to order part-time and fee-basis employees 
of the bureau to appear as witnesses in suits against the Government 
under this section and to pay them, in his discretion, a fee in an 
amount not to exceed $20 per day.” The Comptroller General has ruled 
that the Government is unauthorized to pay as expert witnesses in the 
the trial of insurance suits physicians who are already in the employ 
of the Government on a part time or fee basis, on the theory that 
the payment of a witness fee in addition to the usual compensation 
paid them as part-time salaries or as fees by the bureau would be 
double payment to these employees. This lack of authority in the 
bureau to use and pay as witnesses physicians who are familiar with 
the cases in suits also hampers the Government in its defense. 

AMENDMENTS TO FARM RELIEF BILL 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. COPELAND, and Mr. 
BROOKHART each submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, respectively, to Senate bill 1, the farm relief 
bili, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF STANDING RULE XXV 

Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
55), which was ordered to lie on the table: 

Resolved, That the last paragraph of section 1 of Rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate be, and hereby is, amended to read as 


foliows: “ Committee on Territorial] and Insular Affairs, to consist of 
14 Senators.” 





| mendations bills were introduced in both branches of Congress. 





A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the bill (H. R. 2158) making an appropriation 
for defraying the expenses of the United States Marine Band 
in attending the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at 
Charlotte, N. C., June 4 to June 7, inclusive, 1929, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


UNIFICATION OF RAILROADS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR FESS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, on last Saturday night the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] delivered a very 
illuminating address over the Washington Star weekly radio 
forum on the subject of Railroad Consolidation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be inserted in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The commercial progress of the Nation has been phenomenal. One 
of the chief agencies of that growth is transportation, including steam, 
water, highway, and aerial, Steam transportation has advanced to the 
point where we now have the most efficient service in the world. Water 
transportation will receive more and more attention. Highway traffic 
is increasing by leaps and bounds, and air navigation is the newest, and 
will take a wide range in the near future. I will speak only to-night 
of steam transportation, with reference to the one outstanding problem 
of securing the maximum utilization of transportation facilities. 

The problem of railroad unification is to reduce from many to a few 
systems. Steam transportation to-day is owned by nearly 2,000 com- 
panies, and is operated by nearly 1,000 separate organizations. The 
problem is to reduce them to, say, 20 systems. On an average that 
would consolidate the more than 250,000 miles of road into systems of 
around 10,000 miles each. It does not mean, of course, that 
system will be equal to every other system. 


each 


The unification proposal is based upon the principle of concentration 
and control. Concentration is the order of modern industry. To forbid 
it is to reject the essentials of modern progress. It is in the interest 
of increased efficiency and sound economy. Control, however, is neces- 
sary in the public interest, which, after all, is the real test of all 
legislation. 

The element of aggression in the use of power tends to take advan- 
tage of the public unless held in check, hence the necessity of control. 
This principle was recognized in the act of 1920 but little progress 
has been made since that date. In accordance with the mandate of the 
law requiring a complete plan of unification, a tentative plan, at the 
request of the commission, was submitted by Professor Ripley, of 
Harvard, which, after consideration, was not accepted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Later the commission submitted its own 
tentative plan, but did not regard it satisfactory, and later it recom- 
mended to Congress the repeal of this mandate as an impracticable 
requirement. After eight years of failure to produce a plan, having 
virtually abandoned that part of the statute, the commission is again 
working upon such a plan, but as yet has not reached a final decision. 

Recommendation by the commission is also made (1) forbidding any 
unification without the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, this is to give the commission, greater authority over the sub- 
ject; (2) power to reject unification unless specific line or lines are 
included, this is to insure against the abandonment of weak roads; 
and (3) some other minor changes, such as the financial set-up, in- 
volving bonds and stocks, nonpar stock, stock of voting privileges. 

Amendments to the present law to facilitate unification have been 
urged by the commission, and also by Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover, all of whom have expressed their conviction of the advantage 
of the same in no uncertain terms. In accordance with these recom- 
I intro- 
duced a bill in the last Congress, which the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce reported, but failed to get action. I reintroduced it in this 
special session. The policy of unification is supported by the American 
Railway Association, representing the class A roads, which includes the 
systems providing 90 per cent of rail revenues. It is supported by the 
Short Line Association, representing class B and C roads; by the In- 
dustrial Traffic League, representing the shipping public; and by 
economists and students of transportation. In fact, thus far the 
sociations which have spoken are in favor of the policy. In the hear- 
ings on the bills no one appeared in opposition to the proposal. On the 
other hand, voluminous data were assembled in favor of the bills which 
were reported by the committees of both houses. 

The touchstone of this proposal is the public interest. Any and all 
legislation to be justified must meet this test. While it should respect 
the rights of the owner in profitable investment, which is the primary 
interest of the investor, and while it should respect the rights of labor, 
which is the chief concern of employment, in a proper standard of wage, 
it must also respect the rights of the public, the third party to the con- 
tract, in adequate service, which, after all, is the final test of all 


as- 
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legislation. In fact, all such legislation should regard the third party, 
the public, as of chief concern. 

In the public interest unification must retain necessary competition, 
which is essential protection to the public. While there will be unifica- 
tion of lines there must be competition between systems, It must also 
avoid any undue lessening of existing competition. Competition in 
service is the surest guaranty of proper regard for adequate public 
interest, while absence of competition is the certain jeopardy, if not 
abandonment of adequate service. Unification on these lines will in- 
sure many benefits to the public. It will insure economy in operation. 
The larger system can make better use of its more ample equipment 
than the smaller with its limited equipment. It will permit more 
direct routing of cars and less back-hauling of freight. 

It will make available direct lines for fast freight. It will reduce the 
cost of switching. The number of junction points will also be reduced 
to the minimum. It will insure standardization of methods and equip- 
ment, maximum utilization of shops and equipment, and concentration of 
purchasing agencies. These changes obviously will operate in the in- 
terest of economy. 

Unification will doubtless insure better service by strengthening 
credit facilities, which will permit additions and betterments in both 
equipment and road beds. A great system will be in a better position 
to make direct and fast shipments, to supply the demand for cars of 
special type, and to give regular and more adequate and satisfactory 
service by each system connecting with another system. Such a plan 
will permit the operation of solid trains to and from large centers with 
a maximum use of terminals. It would insure uniform service through- 
out the year. It would also lessen and simplify the problems of regula- 
tion. It is obvious that the Interstate Commerce Commission, now 
dealing with nearly 2,000 companies, with their varied complaints, 
would be greatly relieved if these could be reduced to a score more or 
less of systems. If the revision of the rate structure will permit of a 
reduction of rates in the interest of agriculture, so militantly demanded 
by many people of the agricultural West it can only be done through a 
plan of unification. For after all the public is more concerned over 
adequate than cheaper service. 

Whatever else may be urged as argument for the unification of roads, 
the primary or conclusive reason is the strengthening of the weak lines ; 
first, to insure more adequate transportation; and, secondly, to avoid 
Government ownership. I fully agree with the late Senator Cummins 
that we have the alternative of preserving the weak lines through unifi- 
eation, or the adoption of Government ownership of transportation. 

There are many railroad companies, totaling thousands of miles of 
roads, which have ceased to be profitable, either through lack of equip- 
ment or traffic by the exhaustion of sources, such as in the working- 
out of mines, the exhaustion of oil sources, the cutting off of the 
forests, etc., or the failure may be due to bad management. Both the 
Ripley and the commission plans designed as complete plan omitted 
many of these weak roads, many thousands of miles. Whatever be the 
cause of the condition and failure of these roads, they supply a service 
for the communities built up by these transportation lines. To abandon 
these roads because of loss in their operation would be to abandon the 
people of the community. It must be conceded that independent opera- 
tion can not continue indefinitely at a loss. If the alternative is pre- 
sented to either abandon the roads, or operate them by the Government, 
the latter will be the controlling alternative. These roads, under such 
a situation, are sufficient in number and influence to dominate senti- 
ment for Government ownership. If this policy is once entered upon to 
cover these weak roads, the next step will be the inclusion of the 
strong roads. The average American citizen does not realize the 
strength of Government ownership sentiment in the country. It is 
heard in the halls of Congress, where it has powerful advocates. It is 
strongly promulgated by influential publications, as well as in the 
forums of public opinion, by propagandists of no mean ability. 

It regards public utilities, such as communication agencies—tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio—its realm for immediate agitation. The 
advocates of Government ownership scan power development, especially 
hydroelectric, as within their field, and are by no means excluding 
transportation as a public function and within the realm of the Goy- 
ernment. There can be little doubt of what will be done in case no 
way is found to preserve these roads which can not continue as inde- 
pendent lines. The public will not permit their abandonment. The 
only alternative in sight for Government ownership is unification, by 
which a line, weak as independent, may become a source of profit as a 
feeder of a general system. A great system is due to its feeders, each 
of which may serve as a profit to the system, while it could not exist 
alone. One system made up of 100 branches, taken together, may be 
profitable, which, if operating as a hundred separate systems, would be 
unprofitable, 

In the other way around, we may have a region served by 100 sepa- 
rate and unprofitable roads, which, if consolidated into one or more 
systems with a unified management and equipment, might quite profit- 
ably insure a better public service, It is on that basis that the 
principle of unification has been and is now being urged. It at once 
enlisted and stimulated the support of all classes, who look on Gov- 
ernment ownership as unwise, and will provoke the opposition of those 
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who view the policy of Government ownership as the better plan of 
operation. 

The strong urgency for unification to include all lines, on the one 
hand, and the hesitancy of systems to include roads obviously weak, 
on the other, has created sentiment for compulsory unification. It is 
urged in some quarters that by some authorities that compulsion is 
necessary if unification is desired. It is declared that managers will 
not consolidate themselves out of a job by voluntary action. I am 
not convinced that compulsion is wise. The pending bill is not com- 
pulsory but voluntary, which looks to consolidation as a rational evolu- 
tion on the lines of industrial progress, to be carried out in line with 
economic rather than political reasoning. While the pending Dill is not 
compulsory it does give authority to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to deny the unification unless the proposed system includes such 
road or roads as the commission deems necessary. The bill provides 
four methods of unification: 

(1) Where it is accomplished by one system taking over the physical 
properties of one or more other systems ; 

(2) Where a corporate merger is permitted by one or more systems 
merging into the corporate control of an existing system ; 

(3) Where a consolidation is effected by an entire new corporation 
created to absorb other systems which lose their existence; and 

(4) By the purchase of the securities of other roads. 

The hope of the proponents of this constructive legislation is to 
insure an adequate transportation system operated by private enter- 
prise under proper regulation in the interest of the public. It will 


be a definite announcement of a transportation policy which will enable 
freedom in management to proceed in improvements and betterments 
demanded by a rapidly growing locality, which will in time unlock 
resources and insure still greater prosperity to all our people. 


“ UNDER OUR FLAG ’—LEAFLET BY IGNATIUS K. WERWINSKI 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, under House 
Joint Resolution 304 of the Seventieth Congress President Cool- 
idge appointed Mr. Ignatius K. Werwinski, of South Bend, Ind., 
as a member of the Pulaski Sesquicentennial Commission. Mr. 
Werwinski has issued a leaflet entitled “ Under Our Flag,” and 
dedicated to the Sons of the Revolution. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the leaflet was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNDER OUR FLAG 


By Ignatius K. Werwinski, lieutenant, Officers’ Reserve Corps; also 
member of the United States Pulaski Sesquicentennial Commission by 
appointment of President Calvin Coolidge, under H. J. Res. 304, 70th 
Cong. 


Under our flag, purest, most potent emblem of law, order, Christian 
civilization, that ever saluted the dawn, during the Revolutionary War, 
gave a life to a hero of two hemispheres, Brig. Gen, Casimir Pulaski. 

Under our flag, ne’er dropped in dust of defeat, fostered by revered 
father of the Revolution, the name of Brig. Gen, Casimir Pulaski, is 
imperishably written in letters of gold on the pages of American history, 
defying the ages. 

Under our flag, floating in zephyrs of high heaven o'er the eternal 
capital of a republic, founded on the rock of righteousness, symbol of 
humanity's fondest, dearest hope, forever proclaiming justice, human 
brotherhood throughout the land, through the inspirations left us by 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Under our flag, unstained, untarnished, bejeweled, gleaming in darkest 
night, her triumphal march across the centuries a path of light. Who 
dare touch with profaning hand, this sleepless majestic guardian of an 
ardent, strong, brave, free people, and under which flag Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski gave his life in Savannah, Ga., on October 11, 1779. 

Under our flag, inspiration of a mighty race, mingling in sentiment 
of cherished children, native of her soil undefiled, and lovers of liberty 
from every clime, seeking naught but the common good, yearning to 
serve mankind ’neath sheltering aegis of the red, white, and blue, under 
which Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski fought. 

Under our flag, immortalized by Washington, and under which flag 
fought Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, her beauteous folds spread from Gulf 
to Coast by Jefferson, borne aloft by Lincoln in strife of heroes that 
united as one a sisterhood of States and blended the blue and gray, in 
fires of patriotism, preserving every star in the shining standard of 
national sovereiguty. May Old Glory, under which Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski fought and gave his life, in all the flood of time wave with 
undimmed radiance and increasing splendor over the fairest expanse of 
God's earth. 


Under our flag, precious, sublime inheritance, blessing of America’s 
faith, power, unity, sanctified by patriot blood of our hero, Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski. We consecrate anew in o’erflowing measure our hearts, 
our eager, willing service of hand and brain to the defense and greater 
glory to our country for which Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski fought and 
gave his life. 

Under our flag may the American people pay the due tribute to the 
memory of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski on the one hundred and fiftieth 
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anniversary of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary 
War hero, by observing and commemorating the sesquicentennial anni- 
versary of his death. 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST ON BRAZIL'S GREAT PROGRESS 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, as a striking evidence that the 
United States enjoys a feeling of confidence in and friendliness 
toward the various South and Central American Republics, I 
ask that there be printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Post of this morning entitled “ Brazil’s Great Prog- 
ress.” It is a splendid statement of the prosperous and happy 
conditions existing in that country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 6, 1929] 
BRAZIL’S GREAT PROGRESS 

Americans are well pleased with the remarkable progress of Brazil, 
as set forth by President Washington Luis in his annual message to the 
Congress. His report of Government operations and national production 
and commerce during 1928 shows that Brazil is making rapid strides 
to the forefront of American republics, where it belongs by virtue of its 
immense natural wealth and its stable government. 

During 1928 law and order were maintained, the budget balanced, a 
handsome surplus accumulated, foreign and internal debts reduced, the 
gold reserve doubled, currency convertible into gold increased, exports 
still further increased over imports, agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion increased, and public confidence in business, finance, and industry 
enhanced as a result of stabilization on a gold basis. Brazilian national 
bonds are rising in value. The country now produces 78 per cent of the 
world’s coffee. 

Each of these accomplishments, if it stood alone, would be creditable, 
but in the aggregate they constitute an almost unparalleled record of 
achievement. This record could not have been made without the earnest 
cooperation of an enlightened government and an industrious people. 
It furnishes proof that Brazil has found the road to permanent pros- 
perity and peace. When the resources of that vast country are taken 
into account it becomes evident that within a few years Brazil will 
become one of the leading powers of the world. 

Americans were deeply impressed by the manifestations of good will 
toward this country in Brazil’s reception to Mr. Hoover. The relations 
between these giant Nations of South and North America are especially 
cordial, not only in consequence of the hospitality extended to the 
American President elect, but because the peoples 
similarities in the two countrics. Both are possessed of immense area 
and matchless wealth awaiting development; both are firmly attached 


tions with their neighbors, and crave most of all an undisturbed op- 
portunity to develop their own resources; both foresee a glorious future 
for which they must prepare by cultivating peace and commerce. 

The progress of Brazil benefits and encourages other nations, besides 
contributing to the assurance of peace in this hemisphere. The United 
States rejoices in the rise of this great Republic in South America. 


JEFFERSON DAY-—-ADDRESS BY SENATOR RANSDELL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


to have printed in the Recorp a very interesting and illuminat- | 


ing address delivered by our colleague, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANSDELL] at a banquet held on Jefferson Day in 
New York City. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as a Louisiana Democrat who has 
always been a protectionist I am delighted that the doctrine of protec- 
tion for American products of factory and farm, taught forcibly by 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, the founders of the Democratic 
Party, was adopted in substance at the Houston convention and urged 
with much eloquence in last year’s campaign by our great leader, Al 
Smith. Our platform plank on the tariff and Smith’s construction of it 
indicated that the party has returned to the moorings of its first 40 
years after nearly a century of free trade and tariff for revenue only, 
and great was the rejoicing thereat of many Democrats who, like myself, 
had felt almost strangers in their father’s mansion. 

It is a happy coincidence that as we gather here to pay homage to 
the memory of Thomas Jefferson the American Congress should be in 
special session to consider, in slightly different form, the ver} questions 
he helped to settle at the birth of this Republic. To the people of 
Louisiana Jefferson is the patron saint of Democracy, and in the lan- 
guage of a distinguished son of Massachusetts, they have always beheld 
his mighty figure coming down in history with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in one hand and the title deed of Louisiana in the other. 

This special session of Congress has been called primarily to consider 
the farm situation in those States that were carved from the Louisiana 
Purchase. No better light could guide our footsteps than the policy of 
Jefferson, for he gave to this problem the same thought and logic that 
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have immortalized his doctrine dealing with the rights of man, religious 
liberty, and universal education. 

Stripped of all subterfuge and simply stated, the remedy proposed by 
Jefferson for the ills of agriculture and industry alike was adequate 
protection. 

In the heat of partisanship that raged throughout his long career it 
became the fashion of his opponents to deny him any part in the origin 
of the doctrine of protection. This school would date its birth from 
the Report on Manufactures prepared by Alexander Hamilton, the 
great leader opposed to Mr. Jefferson, in obedience to an order of the 
House of Representatives on January 15, 1790. But the first revenue 
act passed by the First Congress was signed by President Washington 
July 4, 1789—the previous year—and that act was the handiwork of 
James Madison, who, in its preparation, counseled with his mentor, 
personal and political friend, Thomas Jefferson. It was entitled “An 
act for laying a duty on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into 
the United States,” and in its first section these words were used: 
“Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 


| protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 


merchandise imported,” ete. 

Nowhere will there be found a clearer exposition of Jefferson's views 
on protection than in his sixth annual message, wherein he said: 

“Shall we suppress the impost and give that advantage to foreign 
over domestic manufactures? On a few articles of more general and 
necessary use the suppression in due season will doubtless be right, 
but the great mass of articles on which impost is paid is foreign lux- 
uries, purchased by those only who are rich enough to afford themselves 
the use of them. Their patriotism would certainly prefer its con- 
tinuance and application to the great purposes of the public education, 
roads, rivers, canals, and such other objects of public improvement as 
it may be thought proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of 
Federal powers.” 

In 1802 Jefferson said: “ To cultivate peace, maintain commerce and 
navigation, to fcster our fisheries, and protect manufactures adapted to 
our circumstances are the landmarks by which to guide ourselves in all 
our relations.” 

Jefferson’s policy was continued by James Madison, who succeeded 
him as President. Madison had witnessed the decline of prosperity 
when our commerce was absolutely destroyed by the French on the 
one hand and the English on the other as a result of the Napoleonic 
wars. That he 
prosperity is 
1815, 


believed in protection as the quickest way to restore 


clearly 
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indicated in his special message to Congress in 
said: “There is no subject that enter with 
merit into the deliberations than consideration 
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sprung into existence and attained an unparalleled maturity through- 
out the United States during the period of the European wars. This 
national independence and wealth I anxiously recommend, 


| therefore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of Congress.” 


In later years Madison was a stanch defender of that policy of pro- 
tection which had inured to us a high place in the industrial life of 
the world. In 1828, 11 years after leaving the White House, when 
efforts were being made to create a party of opposition to the principle 
of protection, Madison rebuked the agitators in unequivocal terms, 
saying: “A further evidence of the cohstitutional power of Congress to 
protect and foster manufactures by regulations of trade (an evidence 
that ought itself to settle the question) is the uniform and practical 
sanction given to that power for near 40 years.” 

President Monroe was undoubtedly influenced by the opinions ex- 
pressed by his predecessors in office and by the policy of protection 
which had prevailed uninterruptedly from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment. He seemed so well convinced that an abandonment of this policy 
would result disastrously to the public welfare that he departed from 
the customary course and referred to the subject in his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1817 by saying, “ Our manufacturers will require the systematic 
and fostering aid of the Government.” In his message to Congress in 
1823 Mr. Monroe said: 

“ Having communicated my views to Congress at the commencement 
of the last session respecting the encouragement which ought to be 
given fo our manufacture and the principle on which it should be 
founded, I have only to add that those views remain unchanged. I 
recommend a review of the tariff for the purpose of affording such addi- 
tional protection to those articles which we are prepared to manufac- 
ture and which are immediately connected with the defense and inde- 
pendence of the country.” 

In the next presidential campaign all of the aspirants—John Quincy 
Adams, Jackson, Crawford, and Clay—based their candidacies in part on 
their support of Mr. Monroe’s advocacy of additional protection, Four 
years later, when Jackson and Adams renewed their contest, the main 
issue was based on the question of protection. Old Hickory, who never 
left any doubt of where he stood, was particularly careful to make the 
American people acquainted with his record on this point, and the 
chairman of the Jackson Corresponding Committee in a ringing address 
not only criticized the sincerity of Jackson’s opponents, Adams and 
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Clay, in their support of the doctrine of protection, but said in reference 
to the tariff bill of 1824, which was passed to give additional protection : 
“In every step of the progress of this bill before the Senate he [General 
Jackson] voted for it, and it is believed that without his aid it would 
not have passed.” None of the declarations in favor of protection by 
our early chieftains were more explicit and direct than those of Andrew 
Jackson, victor in the Battle of New Orleans, and next to Jefferson, 
principal founder of the Democratic Party. His ideas on the tariff have 
always been regarded as good party doctrine by the sturdy Democracy 
of Louisiana, which was so devoted to your Al that it gave him a greater 
majority than any other State. 

Thus in the light of recorded history credit for the doctrine of ade- 
quate protection belongs to Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, who 
guided our Government in its infant days. Following their period were 
stormy years of political and economic strife. Our country gradually de- 
veloped, its centers of agriculture and commerce shifted, and its national 
life became more complex. Out of the maelstrom of politics came the 
erroneous idea that as the policy of “free trade” had at various times 
subsequent to the eras of Jefferson and Jackson been associated with the 
Democratic Party its great founders were responsible for it. This 
charge is absolutely unjustified. 

Owing to the peculiar nature of Louisiana's agriculture and indus- 
trial pursuits, the majority of its congressional delegation has always 
adhered to the Democratic principles of protection so forcibly and per- 
sistently advocated by the illustrious founders of the party. For many 
years we have been targets for shafts of criticism hurled from the 
Democratic side of the Senate and House, hence we are glad that our 
party has returned to the faith of its fathers, as demonstrated in the 
last presidential election. 

No longer will the Louisiana delegation stand apart from Democratic 
ranks on tariff matters, for the doctrines of our founders are once more 
the guiding light of the party. The platform adopted at Houston last 
year reiterates our belief in adequate protection for American industries 
and agriculture. It stated that “the Democratic tariff legislation will 
be based on the following policies : 

“(a) The maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor. 

“(b) Increasing the purchasing power of wages and income by the 
reduction of those monopolistic and extortionate tariff rates bestowed 
in payment of political debts. 

“(c) Abolition of logrolling and restoration of the Wilson conception 
of a fact-finding Tariff Commission, quasi judicial and free from the 
Executive domination which has destroyed the usefulness of the present 
commission. 

“(d) Duties that will permit effective competition, insure against 
monopoly, and at the same time produce a fair revenue for the support 
of Government. Actual difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the Ameri- 
can laborer, must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate. 

“(e) Safeguarding the public against monopoly created by special 
tariff favors. 

“(f) Equitable distribution of the benefits and burdens of the tariff 
among all. 

“(g) Wage earner, farmer, stockman, producer, and legitimate busi- 
ness in general have everything to gain from a Democratic tariff based 
on justice to all.” x 

That platform was amplified and strengthened by Governor Smith 
in his Louisville speech during the campaign. On that occasion he 
displayed his ability to make clear and concise the problems which his 
opponents sought to shroud with intricacy and obscurity. In ringing 
words he rallied the party around his standard and gave to the Nation 
his idea of the tariff problem. He stated his belief in the nonpartisan 
aspect of the tariff and expressed the hope that it would be treated 
as a business and economic problem. In part he said that “the high 
wages and constructive policies established by Woodrow Wilson and the 
business prosperity resulting from them in America, coupled with the 
economic ruin of the rest of the world, brought about a new condition 
that committed the Democratic Party to a definite stand in favor of 
such tariff schedules as will to the very limit protect legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise as well as American labor from ruinous competition of 
foreign-made goods produced under conditions far below the American 
standard.” He condemned the Republican policy of leaving the farmer 
outside our protective walls. “On import crops,” the governor said, 
“the farmer must be given equal protection with that afforded indus- 
try. On his other products means must be adopted to give him, as 
well as industry, the benefit of tariff protection.”’ In that brief sentence 
Al Smith summarized the fact that the Republican Party has posed 
as the friend of the farmer for decades, giving him nothing but sym- 
pathy, whereas under its régime industry has fared well. The farmer 
wants more than sympathy—he wants relief and is entitled to it. The 
products of the farm enter every home in the country and it therefore 
behooves every citizen to take a part in alleviating the distressing 
conditions of agriculture, which has been one of the basic pursuits of 
man since the time of Adam. Destroy your farms and your cities will 
die from dry rot. Under Jeffersonian supremacy, the farmer was on an 
equality with every other industry and his decline began with the 
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triumph of the Hamiltonian state. In the eyes of Jefferson, the Ameri- 
can farmer held a position of paramount importance, but Hamilton's 
references to the tillers of the soil were few and of little significance. 
After many decades the position of this country’s two great political 
parties remains the same—Governor Smith urged in his Omaha speech 
that the farmer “be given equal protection with that afforded indus- 
try,” whereas leaders in the Republican ranks have, for the past seven 
or eight years, been fighting every proposition of a remedial nature for 
agriculture, and with the assistance of presidential vetoes, have suc- 
ceeded in frustrating all efforts at farm relief. 

Let no Democrat apologize for being a protectionist, for protection 
was the faith of our fathers. I have always been a firm believer in 
that doctrine, having introduced bills in the Senate for the protection 
of agricultural interests, as well as those in other lines of endeavor. 
A measure designed to protect the cotton farmers of the Nation against 
the free importation of jute, and furnish a larger market, is being 
sponsored by me at this time. As a farmer I appeal to the Democracy 
of New York to assist in solving the problems of agriculture. Let it not 
be said of us that promises alone have been our party’s contribution 
to the solution of agricultural ills. Jefferson was the guiding light 
of Democracy in the early days of the Republic. Let his teachings 
lead us in the future under the standard of Governor Smith, who, 
after 25 years of public life, has shown us the error of our ways and 
led us back to the path of Jeffersonian principles. 


ADDRESS BY DR. CHARLES H. MAYO ON “ DANGER TO MAN OF BOVINE 
AND AVIAN TUBERCULOSIS” (S, DOC. NO, 7) 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a Senate document an address delivered by Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., before the American 
Veterinary Medical Association at Minneapolis, Minn., August 
9, 1928, on the subject Danger to Man of Bovine and Avian 
Tuberculosis, together with the bibliography that is annexed 
thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I simply wish to state that 
the law requires that a statement of the cost shall be attached 
to the application. Does the Senator know what the cost 
will be? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not know. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, in the case of hn address from 
such an eminent source as this, I think it is perfectly proper to 
proceed ; but that is the law. I have no objection, however. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER & POWER CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, submitted by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, some errors in 
names have been pointed out to me in the resolution which I 
submitted on Saturday last. I ask leave to modify the resolu- 
tion and to offer a resolution by way of substitute for it, and I 
shall ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute resolution will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas it appears from testimony taken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under and by virtue of Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session, that the International Paper & Power Co. and its 
affiliated concerns are the owners of stock in the Boston Herald and the 
Boston Traveler, published at Boston, Mass.; the Chicago Daily News, 
published at Chicago, Ill.; the Chicago Journal, published at Chicago, 
Ill.; the Tampa Tribune, published at Tampa, Fla.; the Greensbore 
Record, published at Greensboro, N. C.; the Knickerbocker Press, pub- 
lished at Albany, N. Y.; the Albany Evening News, published at Albany, 
N. Y.; the Brooklyn Eagle, published at Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Augusta 
Chronicle, published at Augusta, Ga.; the Columbia Record, published 
at Columbia, 8. C.; the Spartanburg Herald and the Spartanburg 
Journal, published at Spartanburg, 8S. C.; and possibly other interests in 
other journals: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General is hereby directed to transmit 
to the Senate for its information a copy of the last statement filed by 
the editor, publisher, business manager, or owner of each of the news- 
papers above enumerated, setting forth the names and post-office ad- 
dresses of the editor and managing editor, publisher, business manager, 
and owners, and the stockholders, if the publication be owned by a 
corporation, and also the names of the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
or other security holders, as required by the act of Congress approved 
August 24, 1912. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understand the resolution is now before us 
under the rule. I should like to ask the Senator from Montana 
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why it is necessary for the Senate to pass a resolution to get 
information which is public property and which has to be pub- 
lished, if my recollection is correct, as an advertisement in 
certain newspapers whenever it is offered. Why can not the 
information be secured by writing to the Postmaster General? 
In other words, why should the Senate be asked to pass a reso- 
lution looking to this end? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose any individual Senator 
who is interested in the matter could get the information in that 
way. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator thinks he could get it by 
writing to the Postmaster General, why should the Senate be 
asked to pass a resolution to get it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want it for the information of 
the Senate, not for my own information. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Could it not be used for the information of 
the Senate if the Senator got it in a more private manner? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, I suppose so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I take it that the Postmaster General will 
report any other papers which may be in a like situation, under 
the clause in the resolution reading “and possibly other inter- 
ests in other journals.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; that refers to the ownership 
of the International Paper & Power Co. and requests only the 
statements with respect to the papers specifically mentioned. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. As I understand, the resolution simply asks for 
the information which the law requires the papers to furnish 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. For copies of statements which 
the law requires shall be filed with the Postmaster General. 

Mr. EDGE. I see no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, 
whereases be passed by the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That comes after the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Perhaps I am ignorant in the matter or not 
acqainted with the Senate precedents sufficiently, but I can not 
for the life of me see why the Senate should be asked to pass a 
resolution when the Senator who introduces it admits that he 
could get the information perfectly well without the resolution 
being passed by the Senate, when he could use it perfectly well 
in a speech and have it printed for the information of the Sen- 
ate. There are a good many people in this country, not in any 
Way concerned in this matter, who think that the Senate is a 
little too fond of passing resolutions casting some kind of an 
aspersion upon a business, and implying that the business is not 
as it should be. 

I wish the Senator from Montana would give us some good 
reason why the Senate should pass this resolution when he has 
admitted that he could get the information perfectly well in 
another manner and could bring it to the attention of the Senate 
in another manner. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, aspersions have 
been cast by so many high-class newspapers in the country upon 
the particular transaction which gives rise to the resolution 
that I feel quite justified in myself casting whatever aspersion 
upon business is implied in the presentation of this resolution. 

With respect to the other part of the question addressed to 
me by the Senator I beg leave to say that resolution after 
resolution is passed by the Senate of the United States asking 
the various departments for information which the authors 
of the resolutions requesting the information might get for 
their own information by writing to the departments. 

This is a matter of public interest and public concern, as 
disclosed by the comment to which it has given rise all over the 
country. That is the reason why I want the information 
brought in a public manner to the Senate of the United States, 
so that if the law requiring the submission of certain infor- 
mation to the Postmaster General, which was enacted away 
back in 1912, does not meet the requirements of the case, the 
Senate may take appropriate action with respect to it by way 
of amendment or otherwise. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat will he tell us whether, in his opinion, the law as it now 
stands is not adequate to get the information which is necessary 
in a case of this kind? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not given the subject suffi- 
cient study to answer the question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wish before the Senator asks us to pass 
any resolution of this kind he would give the subject a little 
more study. He admits that he is willing to take upon him- 
self any blame for casting an aspersion upon what apparently 
we have a right to think is an innocent business until it is 
proven guilty; yet he is not satisfied with that, but asks the 
Senate to cast an aspersion upon it. 

I wish that it was not necessary for the Senate to pass reso- 
lutions of this kind. I suppose the resolution will be passed, 
because almost everybody says, “ Let it go through. It will not 
do any harm. We could get the information anyway by writ- 
ing.” I wish the time would come when the Senate of the 
United States would not be held up to ridicule and scorn for 
passing resolutions of an unnecessary character. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I presume it is true that some- 
times we pass resolutions which are unimportant, and think we 
can get along better by letting them go through without object- 
ing. But I look upon this resolution as one of considerable im- 
portance, affecting a subject in which the public is interested, 
and, as was said by the Senator from Connecticut, some of the 
people do not know about it, but it is a matter which I hope 
more of the people will know something about, and this will 
have a tendency to bring them information in reference to it. 
It will bring the information to the Senate officially. 

No aspersion would be cast upon any honest business by this 
resolution. We are asking for copies of affidavits of newspaper 
publishers which the law requires them to file with the Post 
Office Department. It may be that the information could be 
obtained in some other way, but that is no reason why we should 
not obtain it in this way. I like this way better than any 
other, perhaps for a different reason than that entertained by 
some Senators. For some time I have been thinking, and I 
know of other Senators who have been wondering, whether it is 
going to be necessary for Congress to change the law requiring 
the filing of affidavits of this kind. The object of the law is to 
give to the people and the readers of newspapers whatever facts 
there may be in relation to the ownership of the newspapers, in 
relation to the holding of bonds or other evidences of indebted- 
ness of the newspapers. 

I think everybody can see the point in that kind of law, and 
realize the usefulness of that kind of a law. It is so that the 
readers of a paper may know whether the paper is owned by 
some particular interest, not casting reflections upon anybody 
who owns a newspaper. If, in this case, the thing which has 
aroused public interest brings about the disclosure that large 
corporations engaged in the development, distribution, and sale 
of hydroelectric energy to the people are the owners of or have 
an indirect control of newspapers—through which the people 
must get their information as to public matters—and that by 
such ownership their interests would naturally incline such 
newspapers to lean in the direction, in public matters, in which 
these special interests might desire to have them lean; if it will 
enable the public to know whether such interests do own directly 
or control indirectly the means of communication by which the 
people of the country must obtain their information as to public 
affairs, I think it is well that we should have the information. 

This would cast no aspersion on any honest ownership. There 
are those who believe that a great public utility corporation 
engaged in the business of developing, distributing, and selling 
electricity has, as a matter of business, no use for a newspaper 
along the lines of their business, and that when they go into 
the newspaper business, it may be with some ulterior motive. 
That is not charged in the resolution, but information as to the 
ownership of newspapers will have a tendency to show whether 
there is anything in it or not. 

I know that many Members of Congress have been wondering 
whether our laws are sufficiently effective as to require the dis- 
closure of the ownership of newspapers, or indirect control of 
newspapers, by the holding of mortgages and bonds. The law 
requires that certain disclosures be made—no one questions that 
law, or the object of it—so that the public may know whether 
any particular newspaper is likely to be controlled by some 
interested corporation engaged in the building up of sentiment 
favorable to the interest concerned. This matter comes up after 
disclosures that have shocked the conscience of all honest citi- 
zens have been made, brought about by the development of the 
investigation going on now before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, 

It seems to me that it is eminently proper that this resolution 
should be adopted by the Senate, and that we should show our 
interest in it by its adoption, and that this information, coming 
to us, which may aid us in any change which may seem desir- 
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able to have made in the law, should be given the widest pub- 
licity, and that we should get the information officially. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator will recall, perhaps, that some 
very interesting disclosures have been made by the Federal 
Trade Commission recently in regard to the Birmingham News, 
the Age-Herald, and the Montgomery Advertiser. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I had something to say about that on 
the floor of the Senate some time ago. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I am going to have something more to 
say about it a little later. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope the Senator will. Does not the Senator 
think it would be well for Congress to pass a law providing 
that all of these big dailies that have interstate circulation 
should certify to the Government here who owns the paper, who 
the stockholders are, all of them, so that people will know who 
it is who is trying to mold public opinion in America? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not only who the stockholders are, but the 
amount of stock owned by each one. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; and to show who it is that is trying to 
mold public opinion and to defeat or promote legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. In a moment I will yield. One of the objects, 
perhaps the primary object, of the law on the statute books 
requiring these affidavits to be filed by newspaper publishers, 
is that that very idea may be carried out. 

As I look at it, every honest newspaper man engaged in the 
legitimate business of operating a newspaper hails with delight 
anything of that kind. He wants to have the public know; he 
does not want to have any law that will cover up facts, so that 
he may be classed with those who are trying surreptitiously to 
control, by all manner of means, the newspapers of the country. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator evidently feels 
that the present law requiring the publication of the names of 


those owning stock and bonds in every publication using the 
mails is not adequate. 


Mr. NORRIS. I would not say that. I will say frankly to 
the Senator that I do not know. One of the reasons why I 
favor the resolution is because I want to get some more infor- 
mation. I expect to make a study of the question. This is one 
step, and I think it will be a valuable step, in ascertaining what 
does really happen in carrying out the law and what are its 
practical effects. It may be that no amendment will be neces- 
sary. It may be that it will be found necessary. I am inclined 
to think that some amendment will be necessary, although at 
this time I have no idea what it should be or whether it should 
be at all. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It would seem as though the resolution were 
intended to imply that the International Paper & Power Co. and 
its affiliated concerns had not acted in accordance with the law. 
So far as I understood from what the Senator from Montana 
said—and he will correct me if my understanding is not ac- 
curate—he desires to compare the last statements filed by the 
various newspapers with the testimony taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Is that correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite eorrect, but 
he has not got the first proposition right. No report is required 
from the International Paper & Power Co. because it owns stock 
in a newspaper. The statement is made by the managing editor 
or the editor or some officer in charge of the paper and not by 
the stockholders. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understood that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If there is a failure to comply 
with the law that can be charged against anybody, it will not be 
charged against the International Paper & Power Co. That may 
be some comfort to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator need not imply by innuendo or 
otherwise any comfort or discomfort which I may have in the 
matter. I am merely endeavoring to find out what the Senator 
is trying to do, and from a reading of the resolution it appeared 
to me the Senator was trying to prove that the newspapers had 
not complied with the law. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. VANDENBERG addressed the Chair. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to yield to myself for 
a moment, and therefore I will not yield to anybody else for the 
time being. 

The object is not necessarily to find out whether newspapers 
are complying with the law, as I am looking at the resolution. 
The object of it is to get the truth and the facts. It may be 
found upon examination that they are not complying with the 
law. It may be found that they have complied with the law, 
but that the law is insufficient and ought to be changed. In either 
case it will be beneficial to get vindication or otherwise of the 
law and its operation. It will be valuable information that the 
Senate and the country ought to have. 

Mr. President, if the occurrence which has brought about the 
resolution and the power company which has purchased sev- 
eral newspapers were the only things that had happened, we 
might not pay so much attention to it, but it is only a part of 
the program that has been going on as the investigation shows 
and has been charged here in the Senate for several years. 
A gigantic trust is trying to control not only newspapers but 
every other means of communication by which sentiment can 
be built up favorable or unfavorable to this point of view 
or that point of view. So that, in my opinion, it seems to me 
the information is going to be of assistance to the Senate in 
deciding what steps, if any, ought to be taken. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, whatever view the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska may take about the resolu- 
tion, the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], who introduced 
it, has admitted that his object was to find out whether the 
newspapers had reported the ownership of stock in the com- 
pany by the International Paper & Power Co. If the Senator 
fron’ Montana has any information from the public returns 
of those newspapers, which, I take it, must be published as 
soon as made, that that is the caSe and that they have not 
reported the ownership or the stock that is owned by the 
International Paper & Power Co., it seems to me it is the duty 
of the Senator from Montana to place the information in the 
hands of the district attorney or the Department of Justice 
and have a case brought in the proper court against the news- 
paper company and the matter settled in court as to whether 
the newspaper has been guilty or not of making false returns. 

Seriously, it does not seem to me in accordance with old- 
fashioned ideas of American justice that we should pass a 
resolution implying that whereas it appears from testimony 
taken before a certain commission that a certain power com- 
pany has stock in certain newspapers, and therefore we desire 
to know from the Postmaster General whether those news- 
papers have admitted the ownership of the stock or not. It 
seems to me that is not in accordance with the principles of 
fairness and justice on which the country has been founded 
for so long. It implies that newspapers are guilty. 

The very introduction of the resolution, and asking that we 
pass it, implies that there has been some hocus-pocus going 
on, and, although I may be the only one that does so, I shall 
vote against the resolution because it includes the names of 
certain newspapers which are impliedly charged with failure 
to keep the law when there is no evidence before the Senate 
whatsoever that they have not complied with the law, and it 
tarnishes their good name. It seems to me, from my old- 
fashioned point of view, that the first thing to be done is 
for the Department of Justice to make the inquiry and not 
for the Senate of the United States to make the inquiry. If 
the Senator from Montana has any evidence that the news- 
papers in question have not complied with the law, it is his 
duty to place it in the hands of proper officials of justice, 
but not to ask us to pass a resolution of this kind. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DILL. I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well. 

Mr. DILL. What harm will be done by the facts asked for in 
the resolution being brought to the Senate? What injury will 
be done to anybody? 

Then why object to the records being brought to the Senate? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have tried to make myself as clear as I 
could with the English language at my command. The reason 
why I object is that the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] 
implies that certain citizens or corporations of the United 
States owning newspapers have broken a law, and he asks us to 
pass a resolution implying that they have broken the law, ask- 
ing for evidence of whether they have broken it or not, by sub- 
mitting certain matters to the Senate, which is not a court of 
justice, 
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Mr. DILL. But there is nothing in the resolution that says 
anything about anybody breaking the law. It simply asks for 
the information. What is there about it that implies that any- 
one has broken the law? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The distinguished Senator from Washing- 
ton is too good a lawyer and too keen a statesman to know that 
if there were not something that one could read between the 
lines there would be no necessity for the resolution, because the 
Senator from Montana has already admitted that he could get 
the information perfectly well by writing to the Postmaster 
General; that it is all a matter of public record and he could 
lay it before the Senate if he found or if some one in his office 
were asked to compare statements made by the different news- 
papers with statements made before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and found material discrepancies. He would then have 
all the evidence he would need. He could put it in the hands of 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘Let me ask the Senator a question. We 
will assume they have not violated the law. We will suppose 
they have sworn to the truth and the facts are ascertainable 
from the Post Office Department. 

Mr. BINGHAM. We must so assume. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We must so assume. Could not the Sen- 
ator well desire that the information be brought here in order 
to exonerate the newspapers, if he is interested in the news- 
papers? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am not interested in any of the news- 
papers or in the International Paper & Power Co. I am merely 
interested in old-fashioned American justice. But so crazy 
have we gone in our efforts to dig up matters that may or may 
not be of criminal intent that we insist on taking the time of 
the United States Senate to imply that people have broken the 
law instead of following the usual course of justice and putting 
the matter in the hands of the officers of justice in order that 
the parties may be investigated and if necessary brought to 
trial. 

Originally we used to say that every man in the country 
was innocent until he was proven guilty, but now there is 
nothing to prevent us from casting aspersions in public on 
the floor of the United States Senate against any person or cor- 
poration against whom we desire to cast such aspersions. It 
seems to me the time has come, so far as I am concerned, to 
make a feeble protest against that sort of thing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, speaking as one who 
has been in American journalism for a quarter of a century, 
I want to say, generally speaking, there is no group in American 
life with higher or more scrupulous ethical and patriotic 
standards than are found in the operation of American news- 
papers. I wish to say in addition that out of my familiarity 
with certain of the papers named in the preamble to this 
resolution I am perfectly sure that the relationship involved 
can not by any stretch of the imagination go to a control of 
policy or involve any untoward relationship. For that reason 
I should consider that it would be most unfortunate if any 
proposal for inquiry were to be stopped at this time. 

Ventilation means vindication, or it means the disclosure of 
practices which 99 per cent of American journalism would con- 
demn with all the vehemence of the distinguished Senators 
from Nebraska and Montana. 

For the very reason of my faith in the newspaper profession, 
for the very reason of my confidence in those of my acquaint- 
ance who are named in the preamble, I hope the resolution 
will pass and that this or any kindred examination will be 
made as searching as possible. Truth never fears sunlight. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
talks about old-fashioned justice and the old-fashioned point 
of view. What he contends for here is not old-fashioned justice 
or an old-fashioned point of view in the newspaper business. 
The time was when we had editors everywhere who were con- 
scientious, fearless, and able. They wrote exactly what they 
believed. They were planted in various sections of the coun- 
try. They were in every State of the Union. Where is that 
old-fashioned editor to-day? With a few exceptions he is gone. 
Why is he gone? The predatory interests have appeared upon 
the scene, and when he has seen them moving steadily and 
surely upon the people, doing things that he knew were detri- 
mental to their best interests, he dared to fight them. Then 
what did they do? They put up a newspaper right by his side 
and put the subscription price lower than his and put him out 


of business, bankrupted him. That is what has happened in 
various places. 
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I know, in the case of the Age-Herald In my State, the paper 
was a strong advocate of prohibition. Time was when it advo- 
cated prohibition and law enforcement. It was bought by some 
interests. I do not know exactly all of the interests that were 
in the deal. I have an idea and I think I shall know before the 
year is out. It changed front suddenly and it has been a wet 
paper ever since. It is advocating things right to the contrary 
of those which it advocated the day before the other people 
sold it. 

That is what is going on in other parts of the country. A 
large portion of the press is no longer free. Anybody who is 
honest with himself and wants to be true to his country is 
bound to admit that fact. We have but few newspapers that 
are absolutely free. We have men who are free and some of 
them are in the press gallery of the Senate. But the country 
knows generally that a large portion of the press is subsidized, 
that it is owned by the big predatory and other dangerous inter- 
ests of the Nation, and that they feed to the public exactly what 
they want the public to have and they keep from the public the 
things they do not want the public to have. 

Those dangerous combinations are moving in practically every 
State in the Union. They are operating in my State to-day. 
They are seeking to flout their papers down there. They are 
trying to put out of business the papers that are asking for a 
fair deal for the people of the State who have business with 
the power companies, and the Federal Trade Commission is 
investigating that angle of the matter now. We can not do any 
harm by nraking these investigations. If these people are free 
of wrongdoing the investigation will disclose it. If they are 
guilty of wrongdoing the facts ought to be known. 

This is still our country. But, Mr. President, how long will 
it be our country and a free country? If we stop investigations 
in the Senate, the last stronghold of liberty in the Nation, if we 
here prevent investigations of this kind, what will be the situa- 
tion in 25 or 50 years from now, with some rich man in the 
East owning 50 daily newspapers in the country, and the same 
editorials, or practically the same, appearing in all of those 
newspapers at the same time, one man directing from some 
place of entrenched privilege the minds of the people and mold- 
ing the public opinion of the greatest Government of all the 
world? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator front Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Alabama will allow me to 
remind him that relatively few people read editorials, and edi- 
torials do not have as much to do with the formation of public 
opinion as do the news items. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true, I think; but my statement also 
applies to news items. They will not publish the news. Think 
of what happened here the other day! In the whole press gal- 
lery I have found but one newspaper, and that was the United 
States Daily, and I want to compliment it, that printed the 
resolution voted on in this body. It was a short resolution and 
anyone who wanted to be fair would have printed it and would 
also have printed the vote for and against it. The newspapers 
did not do it. Why? Because certain interests did not want 
that resolution to go out in the daily newspapers so that the 
people might read it. They did not want the vote to be read, 
and, therefore, the newspapers were silent as the tomb upon 
that also. 

Mr. President, I do not care whether the news is favorable 
to me or against me; it makes no difference whatever with my 
individual course, because they can not stop me from doing my 
duty as I see it; but they ought to be fair and let the people 
know what transpires here—exactly what transpires here and 
not what they want to give out as having transpired. Some 
of the most garbled, misleading, and false reports that ever 
went out from here as to any matter went out in regard to 
what then occurred in the Senate. Still the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BrneHam] believes in old-fashioned justice and 
wants to stand by the old-fashioned viewpoint, which would 
prevent an investigation. 

Mr. President, the investigation proposed by the resolution 
ought to be made. Let the truth be known, and let us pass a 
law requiring the names of the stockholders of every big daily 
newspaper which has an interstate circulation to be made 
known and a public record to be made of the fact here; let us 
know exactly how much stock they have, and all about it, and 
who is directing the policy of the newspaper. That is some- 
thing we can do toward preserving a free press in this great 
Nation of ours, and we can do it in time before it shall be ever- 
lastingly too late, 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I can not agree to the oppo- 
sition to this resolution which comes from the Senator from 
Connecticut. The resolution of the Senator from Montana asks 
for information which the public have a right to obtain. They 
have a right to know what is back of the ownership of the news- 
papers of the country. If there are publishers who oppose pub- 
licity of this information, they are few in number. I think I 
voice the overwhelming sentiment of the publishing fraternity 
when I say that we hope this resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to commend the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsu] for presenting the pending resolu- 
tion, and I want to say further that I disagree radically with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIngHAM], who would have 
the Senator from Montana, or any other Senator who wants to 
obtain these facts, become a sort of personal detective and 
prosecutor in the effort to secure the information and lay it 
before the Department of Justice. In the light of these revela- 
tions, and in the light of the widespread discussion of the 
Power Trust influence on public opinion of America, it seems to 
me that anything that will throw more light upon this situation 
is desirable. 

I think the activities of the great power organizations in try- 
ing to influence public opinion, as has been evidenced by the 
investigation of the Federal Trade Commission for the past 
year, show that it behooves everyone who would keep the 
sources of the public information free to do his part in limiting 
and controlling the tremendous power that is being built up by 
these great organizations of America. 

I do not know—in my own mind I am not clear—just what 
steps Congress should take to protect the American people 
against the abuse of the use of money in influencing and cre- 
ating public opinion, but I am sure that whatever can be done 
under the Constitution in harmony with American principles 
to protect the honest and free formation of public opinion 
should be done. 

I hope the resolution will be adopted, and I hope the informa- 
tion called for by it will be forthcoming in the immediate 
future. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I very much hope that this 
resolution may be adopted. It certainly involves a matter in 
which the entire country is tremendously interested. It has 
been shown that it is very much interested by the wide pub- 
licity that has been given the fact that the International Paper 
Co., interested in power as well as in paper, has bought up an 
interest in many newspapers. For that reason a report ought 
to be had from the Postmaster General. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, we have turned the matter 
of investigating the power interests over to the Federal Trade 
Commission. The information called for by the resolution 
should be a part of their report. We ought to uphold them; we 
ought to sustain them in every proper effort and endeavor. The 
newspapers to which attention has been called may not be the 
only newspapers which are owned by power companies in this 
country. Who knows? We do not know. We ought to go to 
the bottom of this matter, and wherever it is found that the 
newspapers in this country in fact, either through their bonds 
or by their stock, are owned by outside interests, and especially 
are owned by power interests, the American people should know 
it. We should know the sources through which public opinion 
is molded. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested by the Senator from Con- 
necticut that the preamble to the resolution ought to be stricken 
out. This is one resolution the preamble of which ought not to 
be stricken out, for it is a real part of the resolution and ought 
to be retained. I hope the Senator from Montana, who has done 
such splendid work in this and other matters concerning the 
public welfare of this country, will insist that the preamble 
remain in the resolution and that a report be submitted as 
called for in the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I expect to vote for the reso- 
lution; I shall be glad to do so; but the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Brinenam], who has been called out of the Chamber, 
asked me if the resolution should come to a vote to make the 
point of ho quorum. So I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Borah 
Ashurst Bratton 
Barkley Brookhart 
Bingham Broussard 
Black Burton 
Biaine Capper 
Blease Caraway 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dencen 
Dill 


Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
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Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 


Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 

Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 


Kean 
Keyes 


Kin 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
wye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Johnson Patterson Steiwer 
Jones Phipps Swanson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama tell us whether he thinks the garbled reports which were 
published and of which he complains and the failure of the 
newspapers to print his resolution in full were due to the own- 
ership of the newspapers by the power companies? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think the power companies had so 
much to do with it. I rather think that the Senator’s friends at 
the Vatican had more to do with that than anybody else. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not catch the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I referred to the Vatican. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Montana whether he would not be willing to let 
this resolution go over until he himself can secure from the Post 
Office Department the information in regard to the newspapers 
referred to? Surely it will not take more than a day to secure 
the reports; the information is public property, and it can be 
readily ascertained whether there is any evidence that the 
newspapers have not submitted proper reports. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the matter has been fully 
considered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I merely wish to ask, has there been any 
change in the resolution since it was originally submitted? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have presented a substitute for 
the original resolution merely to correct some errors in the 
designation of the names of the newspapers. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana tell us why he is not willing to follow that procedure? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in answer to the 
Senator I will say that I think the matter has been fully con- 
sidered. I have already answered the question. I have no 
personal interest at all in the matter. I am trying to discharge 
my duty as a representative of the people of the State of Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Has the Senator any information that there 
has been, in these returns, any concealment of ownership by the 
use of dummy directors or names that mean nothing? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The question is quite irrelevant. 
Some information has come to me that the reports are not 
accurate in all respects. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope very much that this 
resolution will not pass. As I said before, I have-no interest 
whatever in any of these newspapers. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
long enough to ask for the reading of the modified resolution? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shall be glad to yield for that. purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution, as modified, will be 
read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution, as modified. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it is a matter of public rec- 
ord that the International Paper & Power Co. owns stock in 
these various newspapers, or has invested money in connection 
with the capital invested in these newspaper enterprises. Ap- 
parently, there is no question about that. I assume that that 
was given as a matter of testimony under oath before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Is that correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The public, then, already knows officially 
that the International Paper & Power Co. has seen fit to invest 
part of its money in newspapers, evidently in the hope that these 
newspapers will buy their paper of this company, which, I 
understand, is chiefly engaged in making newsprint paper. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ypield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Glenn 


0) 
Goldsborough 
Greene 

Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 

Heflin 

Howell 


Trammell 
Tydings 


Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


That may be the view taken by the 


Senator from Connecticut, and that is the view expressed by the 
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representatives of the International Paper & Power Co.; but the 
very general view prevails that their purpose is quite different. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If it is found upon investigation that these 
newspapers, in making their returns as to stock issued, have not 
mentioned the name of the International Paper & Power Co., 
does the Senator think the implication is that they did not care 
to have it known that this company was interested in the par- 
ticular newspaper concerned? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the omission might be 
accidental; but if it was deliberate that would be the necessary 
inference, I should think. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If it has been published that the Interna- 
tional Paper & Power Co. did own this stock, does the Senator 
think that in itself is a sufficient reason to believe that his 
suspicions are correct that the reason for their owning this 
stock was an improper one and not that they hoped to have this 
company as a customer for their paper? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That, likewise, is quite irrelevant 
to the question as to whether the Senate should have this infor- 
mation or should not have the information. It is a matter of no 
consequence what I think about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the objection to ob- 
taining the information called for by the resolution? Is it not 
the object of the statute to make available for the use of the 
public the information which this resolution asks? 

Of course, the suggestion back of the resolution is that an 
effort is being made to control the source of information in so far 
as the interests of the power companies concerned are involved. 
It was to prevent just that sort of thing being done that the stat- 
ute required the publication of the information sought by this 
resolution. I can not understand the basis of the Senator’s 
opposition to giving the Senate the information which presum- 
ably the statute makes available for its consideration. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, was the Senator present when 
I stated my chief reasons for objecting to it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but the Senator from 
Arkansas was too obtuse to comprehend the statement of the 
able Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, no, Mr. President; it was my fault for 
not making the point clear, because the Senator from Arkansas 
is never obtuse. 

My objection, Mr. President, is this: 

In the first place, I approve entirely of the statute, and think 
it was an excellent statute, and I hope it is being observed ; 
but, if it is not being observed, I think the proper persons to 
investigate it are the members of the Department of Justice 
and the district attorneys, and not the Senate of the United 
States, 

In the second place, the information is a matter of public 
record; and, furthermore, it must be published as an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers concerned whenever they are required by 
law to make it. There is no secrecy whatsoever about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If any newspaper neglects or 
refuses to observe the statute, is there any objection to the 
Senate ascertaining that fact? 

Mr. BINGHAM. So far as we have heard, there is no charge 
whatever that any newspaper has neglected to publish this list. 
In fact, all that is called for in the resolution is that the Post- 
master General send these lists to us, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is in order that the Sen- 
ate may have the information that the Postmaster General has 
by virtue of the statute. We do not get the information that is 
supplied under the statute unless we call for it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It has all been published in the newspapers. 
It is a matter of public record. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but neither the Senator 
from Connecticut nor any other Senator has seen it, and in all 
probability he would have great difficulty in collecting it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the subscribers to the newspaper, who 
are the persons most concerned, see that statement whenever it 
is made. They must know whether the statement made before 
the Federal Trade Commission that the International Paper & 
Power Co. owns stock in that paper has been published in its 
advertisements or not, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I will not con- 
tribute further to the manifest design of the Senator to prolong 
the debate until the hour of 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator for the implication 
that I can talk for 20 minutes longer. I have no desire to pro- 
long the debate; but I desired and was about to answer the 
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question which the Senator asked me, and I had only gotten 
two-thirds of the way through when the Senator rose and made 
his facetious remark. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
one. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator did me the honor to ask why 
it was that I objected. I gave him two of the reasons. The 
third reason is the one that seems to me the most important. 
The Senator knows perfectly well that this information could 
be obtained by the Senator from Montana or by the Senator from 
Arkansas by the mere process of writing a letter asking the 
Postmaster General to give him that information and within 24 
hours he would receive it and could present it to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not know whether that is 
true or not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Montana admitted that 
that was true. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Postmaster General might 
extend that courtesy to the Senator from Montana. I assume 
that he would do so. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Montana said he had no 
doubt he could get the information in that way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I assume that the Postmaster 
General would answer a letter addressed to him by the Senator 
from Montana; but if the Senate desires information for its 
use it certainly is not inappropriate to ask for it and to procure 
it by resolution; and what difference can it make to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut? The resolution merely seeks to obtain 
information. Why does the Senator object to the Senate having 
information? Is it not true that we need it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have no objection to the Senate getting the 
information ; and if the Senator from Montana will write a letter 
to the Postmaster General asking him for the information, if 
there is any delay in his receiving the information I shall then 
be very glad to vote for the resolution. But until he does so, 
until there is some showing that the Postmaster General is en- 
deavoring to conceal it, I do not see why the names of certain 
good newspapers throughout the country should be put into the 
“ whereases ” which we are asked to pass upon in a resolution, 
implying that they are not making a fair and honest return, 
but that they are making a false return, and that we must have 
those returns before us to see whether they conform to the re- 
turns made before the Federal Trade Commission in the testi- 
mony which has been referred to. 

That is why I object to the resolution. It is not that there 
is anything in the information that anybody ought not to have. 
It is all a matter of public interest, anyway. It is because the 
Senator from Montana, instead of doing it himself, wishes to 
get the Senate of the United States to imply that these news- 
papers have not made a proper return, and that we had better 
see what kind of return they have made, and see whether or 
not it checks up with the information that was given to the 
Federal Trade Commission. That is why I object to it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do. 

Mr., EDGE. Does it occur to the Senator, in view of the 
questions that have been raised in this debate, and to some 
extent the doubts that have been expressed, that it would 
be all the fairer to the newspapers to pass this resolution at 
this time, in order that it could not be inferred that there was 
any objection to giving the greatest amount of publicity to 
the financial reports already made? Does not the Senator 
believe that the situation in which we are placed now is one 
that demands that the resolution shall be passed, I repeat, in 
fairness to the newspapers concerned? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That was the position taken by the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the most distin- 
guished journalist on the floor. 

Mr. EDGE. I refuse to enter into that argument, Mr. Presi- 
dent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
new issue. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not think that statement 
ought to pass unchallenged in the absence of the Senator from 
Kansas [{Mr. Capper]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. There are others here whom I see who 
might readily believe that their journalistic efforts—or at least 
their efforts to produce material for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEc- 
orp—led them to a superior plane from the Senator from 
Michigan. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I hope there will be no investigation 
of that particular phase of the problem, at any rate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it is quite evident from the 
question propounded by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 


And asked the Senator another 


Mr. President, that raises a 
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Ipee] and from the position taken by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] that they believe that we would be 
doing an injustice to the newspapers concerned if this resolu- 
tion were delayed and were not immediately passed. I regret 
that that is so, because it seems to me the kind of resolution 
which we should not pass, one of those utterly useless public 
gestures intended to procure publicity and acclaim from a cer- 
tian section of the public. I do not see why we have to pass 
that kind of resolution; but since the matter has gone so far, 
and since it might appear that if the resolution did not pass 
we were endeavoring to conceal something, and since it appears 
now that it would be an advantage to these newspapers to 
have this matter cleared up at once, I shall withdraw all objec- 
tion to it, although I know very well it is not the kind of resolu- 
tion we ought to pass, and I shall vote against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution as modified. 

The resolution, as modified, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on 
agreeing to the preamble as modified. 

The preamble as modified was agreed to. 

INVESTIGATION OF FEDERAL PATRONAGE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the following resolution coming over from a previous 
day, which the clerk will report. 

The resolution (S. Res. 42), submitted by Mr. Grorce April 
25, 1929, was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the investigation authorized and directed by Senate 
Resolution 193, Seventieth Congress, as modified by Senate Resolution 
330, Seventieth Congress, relating to Federal appointments, shall be 
continued and completed by the Senators appointed as a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads for the purposes of 
such investigation, notwithstanding any changes in the membership of 
such committee, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the resolution. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia will 
permit a question, may I ask if the resolution is satisfactory to 
the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to say that when the 
resolution was offered, the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Brease] objected. Subsequently he withdrew his objec- 
tion. I submitted the matter to the chairman of the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Purprs]. I wish to state that that committee is now investi- 
gating not merely post offices but all Federal offices, while 
originally the investigation was confined to postal matters. I 
did consult the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, and from the last statement he made to me I 
understood that he acquiesced in the passage of the resolution. 
If the Senator will permit the resolution to go through, and the 
chairman of that committee wishes to lodge a motion for a 
reconsideration, I will agree to it. 

Mr. REED. That is all I could ask. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—OPEN EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, some time ago I made a motion 
to amend Rule XXXVIII, and I requested, when the resolution 
went over, that it might retain its position without prejudice. 
Apparently it has been laid on the table. I ask that it be 
restored to its original place and that it may go over without 
prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Washington that the Recorp shows that the re- 
quest was made by him and that the request was acceded to, 
If the calendar shows otherwise, it will be changed. 

Mr. JONES. My request just made is granted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 


TAX REFUNDS 


The question is on agreeing 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we all remember the ques- 
tion of tax refunds so actively fought over. at the last session. 
It will be recalled that an amendment offered by me to the 
deficiency appropriation bill was adopted after it had been 
changed a great deal. However, it did provide for a public 
statement to be made about every tax refund. The first reports 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue under the amendment are 
before us, and I ask unanimous consent that these reports, 
together with a letter from Mr. Parker, be inserted in the 
ReEcorp as part of my remarks. 

It will be seen from these reports that only about $6,000,000 
in claims of more than $20,000 have been refunded in a period 
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of more than six weeks. At this rate refunds in claims of 
$20,000 or more will not amount to more than $50,000,000 a 
year. I am informed that these large refunds constitute more 
than three-fourths of the entire refunds. When we recall the 
enormous sums heretofore paid out in refunds amounting to 
more than $200,000,000 per year, it looks as if the amendment 
insisted upon and passed by the Senate will save to the Gov- 
ernment an enormous amount of money each year. It will be 
noted that of the $6,000,000 refunded, credited, or abated, as 
shown in the reports, more than $4,600,000 was refunded to one 
estate at the end of a lawsuit. 

I am very happy to make this report to the Senate. It shows 
the necessity of the legislation that was passed by Congress at 
the last session, I hope the statement of facts may hereafter 
be a little more full in the eases which have not been before 
the courts. : 

I also ask to insert in the Recorp the amendment as it was 
adopted, the Secretary’s regulations of March 14, 1929, and 
the President’s order of the same date. 

I take this occasion to commend President Hoover for his 
order in the matter of these refunds, I would be glad to com- 
mend the Secretary also but I can not, because I reeall that he 
wrote a number of letters against the amendment on which the 
regulation was based. I have noted with some amusement the 
studied effort upon the part of the Secretary not to refer to the 
law on which the regulation is really based. It would seem 
from the reports that very little of the deficiency appropriation 
of $75,000,000 will be used 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the request include the Executive order 
of the President? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have included the Executive order, the 
statute as amended, and the order of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION, 
Washington, May 4, 1929. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: In accordance with your request I am attaching 
hereto copies of all the decisions of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in refund, credit, or abatement cases of over $20,000 each, 
issued from March 14, 1929, up to to-day. The decisions in these 
cases are public pursuant to the Executive order of the President dated 
March 14, 1929, and Treasury Decision No, 3858, amended, issued on 
the same date. A copy of the order and the amended Treasury decision 
are also attached, 

The total amount of refunds, credits, and abatements, and the in- 
terest and costs thereon, may be summarized as follows for the 13 
decisions made public up to date— 

Total refunds 
Total credits 
Se IIE «2 <o. asia ns atnnssciceeceneeenmedaapaaaleeiacinmementbaaniens 
TOURS SCENE GEE GIDE cnccccemcisncin bigedtnnannwe 


Grand total 
Very respectfully, 


212’ 196. 49 
84, 921.15 


6, 011, 653. 60 


L. H. PARKER. 


Decision No, 1 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 20, 1929. 
In re: Estate of William Waldorf Astor, the Farmers Loan & Trust 

Co., trustee, New York, N. Y. 

An overassessment of estate tax in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of $4,635,530.49. 

The entire above overassessment is due to a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit in the case of 
this taxpayer (Farmers Loan & Trust Co., Trustee, v. Bowers, 29 Fed. 
(2), 14). 

D. H. Buair, Commissioner. 

Refunded, $4,635,530.49, 


Decision No, 2 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUF, 
April 16, 1929. 
In re: The Hoffheimer Bros. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
An overassessment of income and excess-profits taxes in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined as follows: 


Fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, overassessment $62, 597. 58 








1929 


Fed. (2d) 668). 


D. H. Biarr, Commissioner. 
June 30, 1918, refund, $51,468.74; interest, $11,116.54; costs, $12.30. 


Decision No, 3 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BURHAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 16, 1929. 


In re: Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

An overassessment of income and profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined as follows: 
Year 1919, overassessment $259, 097. 93 


The entire above overassessment is due to the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth District in the case of this 
taxpayer for the year involved (Rose v. Trust Co. of Georgia, 28 Fed. 
(2d) 767). 


D. H. Buarr, Commissioner. 
1919, refund, $199,258.53 ; interest, $59,827.80; costs, $11.60. 


Decision No, 4 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 16, 1929. 
In re: Barker Bros, (Inc.), Los Angeles, Calif. 
Overassessments of income and profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer are determined as follows: 


Year: Overassessment 
GIT ic cinnsccccstecniansitellbashe iby icant ial $17, 365. 04 
leh nate ta anaeiinaeitiiatcal haat ciaiats dnitaiiiain qnnmaeamiarnaaidiababiaiindaain 25, 188. 44 


The entire above overassessments are due to a decision of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of California in the case 
of this taxpayer for the above years (Barker Bros. (Inc.) v, Carter, 
unreported), 

D. H. Biatr, Commissioner. 

1917, refund, $12,171.76; 1918, refund, $17,684.67; 1917 and 1918, 
interest, $12,697.05. 





Decision No. 5 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 16, 1929. 
In re: Fisk Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of income and profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined as follows: 
Veen, ORR, POMOC ilk neritic pein ncianvicnanuniitolnin 


A hearing was held June 15, 1928. 

The entire overassessment is caused by a reduction in the inventory 
valuation as of December 31, 1920. 

After thorough and extensive examinations of the taxpayer's books 
of accounts and records by field examiners and conference held in the 
bureau it is determined that the inventory valuation as at December 31, 
1920, was materially overstated in the tax return. In the present audit 
the same inventory valuation is used as at that date as was used for 
the opening inventory in the prior audit of the case for the year 1921, 
and which was stipulated and approved by the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals for that year, Docket No, 15840. 

D. H. Buatr, Commissioner. 

Year 1920, credited, $105,548.69; refund, $110,721.21. 


Decision No. 6 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 16, 1929. 


216, 269. 90 


In re: P. Lorillard & Co., New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of income and profits taxes in favor of the above- 

named taxpayer is determined as follows: 

Year 1920, overassessment..__...-.....-..---------.-- 


A hearing was held June 15, 1927. 

Of the above overassessment $235,828.71 is caused by an increase 
to the inventory value as of July 1, 1920, as reported by the taxpayer 
in its income and profits tax return filed for the year 1920. The in- 
crease in value has been allowed after thorough examinations of the 
taxpayer's books and records and conference in the bureau and is con- 
sistent with the increase in inventory value as at December 31, 1919, 
used in determining a deficiency in tax for that year. 

The balance of the above overassessment in the amount of $726.22 
is caused by a deduction from the reported income representing the 
depreciated cost of a capital asset permanently discarded during the 
taxable year. Section 234 (a) (4) of the revenue act of 1918; article 
142 of regulations 45: Appeal of King Lumber & Oil Co., 4 B, T. A. 
1253. 


$236, 554. 93 
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The entire above overassessment is due to a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in the case of this 
taxpayer for the year involved (Dean v. The Hoffheimer Bros, Co., 29 
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The foregoing adjustments are made in accordance with a stipulation 
approved by the United States Board of Tax Appeals in the instant 
case, Docket No. 24434. 


D. H. Buatr, Commissioner. 
Year 1920, credited, $85,002.88; refunded, $151,552.05. 


Decision No. 7 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Burgav or INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 18, 1929. 
In re: Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, Il. 
An overassessment of income and profits taxes in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined as follows: 
Sent 12905, overaiett...ncictieendi ents 


A hearing was held December 29, 1927. 

The entire overassessment is caused by a redetermination of the 
profits tax liability under the provisions of sections 327 and 328 of the 
revenue act of 1918, due to the existence of abnormal conditions 
affecting the taxpayer’s capital and income to the extent that if the 
profits tax were computed without the benefit of such sections it would 
work upon the taxpayer an exceptional hardship evidenced by gross 
disproportion between the tax so computed without the benefit of 
section 327 of the revenue act of 1918 and the tax computed by refer- 
ence to representative corporations specified in section 328. Section 
327 (d), revenue act of 1918: Appeals of Davis and Andrews Co., 
2B. T. A. 328; E. B. Ficklen Tobacco Co., 10 B. T. A. 51 

The present determination of the profits tax liability, as above, is in 
accordance with a stipulation approved by the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the instant case, docket No. 2629. 

D. H. Buiarz, Commissioner. 


$31, 212. 49 


Year 1918, abated, $31,212.49. 





Decision No. 8 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BurkAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 25, 1929. 
In re: Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

An overassessment of income tax in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 

eS 


A hearing was held March 21, 1929. 

The overassessment is caused by the following adjustments: 

Guaranty period settlement: Reduction of the income reported in 
the return filed, representing amounts claimed by the taxpayer from 
the Federal Government for the six months “ guaranty period” imme- 
diately following their release from Government control on March 1, 
1920, by the excess of such amounts over the actual settlement made 
by the Government in a later year, causes $117,334.56 of the over- 
assessment. This adjustment is made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of 8. M. 2970 (C. B. IV.—1, 127), inasmuch as the taxpayer 
reported its income on the accrual basis and it accepted the provisions 
of section 209 of the transportation act of 1920. 

Accrued liability: Allowance of a deduction from the reported income 
for a liability incurred in 1920, but the exact amount of which was 
not finally determined until a subsequent year, results in $50,805.16 
of the overassessment. Proper adjustment has been made in the audit 


of the return filed for the year in which settlement was made. 
Article III of Regulations 45; appeal of Producers Fuel Co., 1 
BR F A. 202. 


Amortization of bond discount: The balance of the overassessment, 
amounting to $9,936.56, is caused by the allowance of an increased 
deduction for amortization of discount on bonds maturing serially, 
computed in accordance with the provfsions of G. C. M. 3832 (C. B. 
VII-1, 123). 

D. H. BLAir, Commissioner, 

Year 1920, credited, $66,431,99; refunded, $111,644.29. 





Decision No. 9 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau OF INTERNAL REVENURB, 
April 20, 1929. 
In-re: H. K. Knopf, 3576 Beechwood Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Overassessments of income taxes, penalties, and interest in favor of 
the above-named taxpayer are determined as follows: 


Overassessment 
-tiaineninlicedaaitiscdltandis tao $57, 139. 08 





A hearing was held January 21, 1929. 
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Jeopardy assessments of additional taxes for the above years were 
previously made under the provisions of section 279 (a) of the revenue 
act of 1926 in amounts sufficient to protect the Government's interests, 
and were based on the best information available at that time. The 
toxpayer in due course filed an appeal with the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals from such assessments. Thereafter thorough and extensive 
examinations of the taxpayer's books of accounts and records and other 
relevant data were made hy field examiners and conferences were held 
in the bureau for the purpose of considering allegations made by the 
taxpayer, of errors committed in the determination of the income upon 
which the jeopardy assessments were based. Pursuant to such investi- 
gations deductions to which the taxpayer was entitled were allowed 
and the resultant tax liability was made the subject of a stipulation 
which was approved by the Board of Tax Appeals, Docket No. 21642, 

The overassessments result from the following causes: 

Contract profits: Allowance of deductions for expenses paid in connec- 
tion with certain contracts, which expenses were estimated in the prior 
audit causes $9,899.74 of the above overassessment. Section 214 (a) 
(1) revenue acts of 1918, 1921, and 1924. 

Unidentified income: Unexplained bank deposits added to the tax- 
payer's reported income in the prior audit are reduced by the amounts 
which investigation discloses do not constitute taxable income, resulting 
in $33,070.22 of the above overassessment, 

Commissions: Of the overassessment $8,100.40 is caused by the allow- 
ance of deductions for commissions paid by the taxpayer since such 
amounts represent ordinary and necessary business expenses as contem- 
plated by section 214 (a) (1) of the revenue acts of 1918, 1921, and 
1924. 

Losses: Of the overassessment $5,347.44 is due to the allowance of 
losses deductible under the provisions of sections 214 (a) (4) of the 
revenue acts of 1918, 1921, and 1924 and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder. These losses were sustained from sales of securities, opera- 
tion of a farm as a business enterprise, and on the sale of an automobile 
used for business purposes, 

Overstatement of salaries: Of the total overassessment $766.84 is due 
to the reduction of salaries received reported as income in the return 
since investigation discloses the amounts of such salaries weré over- 
stated. 

Miscellaneous: Minor adjustments cause $378.26 of the overassess- 
ment. 

Credits: Of the overassessment $8,262.33 is attributable to the allow- 
ance in computing the normal tax of credits for dividends received from 
domestic corporations and interest received from obligations of the 
United States subject to surtax only as provided by section 216 of the 
revenue acts of 1918, 1921, and 1924, 

Penalties and interest: Ad valorem penalties based on the deficiencies 
in tax for each of the years involyed together with interest for the 
years 1920 and 1924 were assessed at the same time the deficiencies in 
tax were assessed and determination of overassessments in tax causes 
a proportionate reduction in penalties and interest, 

Abated 


$57, 189. 08 
19, 373. 82 
7, 327. 31 

, 891, 12 

, 581, 09 


D. H. Buair, Commissioner, 


Year: 


Decision No. 10 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU Og INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 16, 1929, 
In re: Estate of Frederic B. Jennings, Laura H. Jennings, executrix, 

New York, N. Y. 

An overassessment of income tax in favor of the above-named estate 
is determined as follows: 

Year 1919, 

A hearing was held April 20, 1926. 

The entire above overassessment is due to the following cause: 

The individual income-tax return of Frederic B. Jennings for the 
calendar year 1919 was filed on March 15, 1920. A deficiency in tax 
of $46,287.04 assessed during May, 1924, was paid on July 30, 1925. 
A formal claim for refund of the deficiency in tax payment was filed 
on September 19, 1925. 

The 5-year period for collection of 1919 taxes as provided by sec- 
tion 250 (d) of the revenue act of 1918 expired March 15, 1925, and 
since the assessment, although made within the statutory period, was 
made prior to the enactment of the revenue act of 1924, the period for 
collection was not extended by section 278 (d) thereof. Russel] v, 
United States (49 Sup. Ct. 121). No claim for the abatement of the 
deficiency in tax having been filed by the taxpayer the $46,287.04 repre- 
sents an overpayment within the provisions of sections 607 of the 
revenue act of 1928, 


overassessment 


D. H. BuLAin, Commissioner, 
Year 1919, refunded, $46,287.04, 
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Declsion No; 11 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Burwav OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 16, 1929, 

In re: Spring Brook Water Supply Co., care of Federal Water Service 

Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Overassessments of income taxes in 
payer are determined as follows: 
Year: 


favor of the above-named tax- 


Overassessment 
$18, 407. 79 

18, 594. 08 

20, 149. 02 

A hearing was held June 26, 1928. 

The overassessments are caused by the allowance of additional deduc- 
tions for depreciation and by allowance of a loss of a subsidiary cor- 
poration in determining consolidated net income. 

Of the above overassessments $57,111.17 is caused by the allowance 
of additional deductions for depreciation for each of the years set 
forth above since the deductions claimed in the returns as filed were 
inadequate, This conclusion has been reached after thorough and ex- 
tensive investigations of the taxpayer's books of accounts and records 
by field examiners and conferences held in the bureau. After considera- 
tion of all relevant facts and circumstances, such as a proper classifi- 
cation of the depreciable properties, establishment of time of acquisition, 
and estimated useful life, reasonable allowances for depreciation have 
been allowed as provided by section 234 of the revenue acts of 1921, 
1924, and 1926 and. the regulations promulgated thereunder. Appeal 
Even Realty Co., 1 B. T. A. 355. 

The balance of the overassessments amounting 
from deducting a loss of an affiliated corporation. 

D. H. Buain, Commissioner. 
Refunded 


$18,407. 79 
18, 594. 08 
20, 149. 02 


to $39.72 results 


Decision No, 12 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 22, 1929, 
In re: Estate of Simon L. Bloch, Bernhard Blocb, and Arthur Bloch, 

Exccutors, Philadelphia, Pa. 

An overassessment of estate tax in favor of the above-named taxpayer 
is determined in the amount of $64,082.73. 

The entire overassessment is due to a decision of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania in the case of 
this taxpayer (Bernhard R. Bloch, et al. v, McCaughn, unreported). 

D. H. BLAIR, Commissioner, 
$64, 082, 73 
1, 255. 86 


65, 338. 59 


Additional interest 


Decision No. 13 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
April 20, 1929. 
In re: Weill-Jamison Co. (Ine.), New York, N. ¥. 
Overassessments of income and profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer are determined as follows: 
Overassessment 
Year 1919 ___ $30, 984, 44 
OC GE Be BE. Bika eetwcdnidimnmiitdionanann 49, 687. 14 
The entire above overassessments are allowed pursuant to a decision 
of the United States Board of Tax Appeals in the instant case, reported 
at 13 B. T. A. 1342. 
D. H. BuLatr, Commissioner. 
Abated 


$30, 984. 44 
49, 687. 14 


Year: 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Refunding taxes illegally collected: For an additional amount for 
refunding taxes illegally or erroneously collected, as provided by law, 
including the payment of claims for the fiscal year 1929 and prior years, 
$75,000,000: Provided, That a report shall be made to Congress by 
internal-revenue districts, and alphabetically arranged, of all disburse- 
ments hereunder in excess of $500 as required by section 3 of the act 
of May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 996), including the names of all persons 
and corporations to whom such payments are made, together with the 
amount paid to each: Provided, That no part of the foregoing appro- 
priation shall be used to pay any refund of an income or profits tax 
pursuant to a claim allowed after the enactment of this act in excess 
of $20,000 (other than payments in cases in which a suit in court or a 
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proceeding before the Board of Tax Appeals has been or shall be insti- 
tuted or payments in cases determined upon precedents established in 
decisions of courts or the Board of Tax Appeals) unless a hearing has 
been held before a committee or official of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue; and the decision of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
any such refund allowances in excess of $20,000 shall be a public record. 


(T. D. 4264) 
Amending T. D. 3856, publication of internal revenue tax refund 
decisions 
TREASURY DEARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
To collectors of internal revenue and others concerned: 

T. D. 3856, as amended (being regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
and approved by the President and applicable to the inspection of re- 
turns under the revenue act of 1928 and prior revenue acts), is amended 
by adding at the end therefor the following new paragraph: 

“ 20. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall cause to be prepared 
a written decision in every case in which an overassessment (whether 
resulting in a refund, credit, or abatement) of an income, war-profits, 
excess-profits, estate, or gift tax is allowed in excess of $20,000, and 
such decision shall be considered a public record and shall be open to 
inspection, during regular hours of business, in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue or such office as he may designate. Such 
decision shall give the amount of the overassessment and shall be 
accompanied by a brief summary of the relevant facts and a citation 
of the authorities applicable thereto, or, in a case in which a decision of 
a court or of the Board of Tax Appeals has become final, by a citation 
of the court or board decision. Under no circumstances shall the pro- 
visions of this paragraph be construed as making any return, or any 
part thereof, open to inspection, or as authorizing the source of any 
income, gains, or profits, or the specific transactions resulting in losses 
or expenditures, to be made public; nor shall any of the information 
contained in any return or relating thereto be made public except in 
accordance with and to the extent necessary in carrying out these 
regulations.” 

A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Approved March 14, 1929, 

HERBERT Hoover, 
The White House, 


EXECUTIVE ORDER—PUBLICATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE TAX-REFUND 


DECISIONS 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 55 of the revenue act of 1928 
and section 257 of the revenue act of 1926, it is hereby ordered that 
decisions of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue allowing a ‘refund, 
credit, or abatement of income, war-profits, excess-profits, estate, or gift 
taxes in excess of $20,000 shall be open to inspection in accordance and 
upon compliance with the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and approved by me bearing even date herewith. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THe WHITE Hovuss, March 1, 1929. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar under Rule 
VIII is in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goff 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Burton Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Deneen Johnson 
Dill Jones 
Edge Kean Schall 
Fess Keyes Sheppard 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
The clerk will report the first number on the calendar. 


CHANGE OF DATE OF INAUGURATION 


The joint resolution (S, J. Res. 3) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, fixing the commencement 


King 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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of the terms of President and Vice President and Members of 
Congress, and fixing the time of the assembling of Congress, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments, on page 2, line 3, to strike 
out “2d” and insert in lieu thereof “15th”; in line 5, to strike 
out “15th” and insert in lieu thereof “2d”; in line 18, to strike 
out the words “ where the Vice President has not been chosen” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the words “of the failure to choose 
the Vice President”; and in line 20, after the word “shall,” 
insert the word “ then,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following amendment of the Constitution be, 
and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a part of said 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States as 
provided by the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall 
end at noon on the 15th day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 2d day of January, of the years in 
which such terms would have ended if this article had not been ratified ; 
and the terms of their successors shall then begin. 

“ Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall begin at noon on the 2d day of January, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 

“Sec. 3. If the House of Representatives has not chosen a President, 
whenever the right of choice devolves upon them, before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term, then the Vice President shall act as Presi- 
dent, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the President. The Congress shall by law provide for the case of the 
failure to choose the Vice President before the time fixed for the begin- 
ning of his term, declaring what officer shall then act as President, and 
such officer shall act accordingly until the House of Representatives 
chooses a President or until the Senate chooses a Vice President. 

“Suc. 4. This amendment shall take effect on the 15th day of October 
after its ratification.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, inasmuch as this is the same 
resolution that was amended by the Judiciary Committee, is in 
the exact form in which we passed it at the last session, and is 
in practically the same form in which it has been passed four 
times, I am wondering if the Senate is not ready to vote on it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I understand that the House of 
Representatives is not going to consider any matter at this extra 
session of Congress except the tariff and the farm relief bill. If 
that be true, I can not see the necessity of sending over there 
matters which they have killed time and time again. 

I am opposed to the joint resolution myself. I voted 
against it before, and I shall vote against it every time it comes 
before us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] to strike out section 10 as amended. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, apropos of the pending 
farm relief bill, I wish to suggest that the preservation of 
forests and the reforestation of our vast areas of cut-over tim- 
berlands is a farm problem of supreme importance. Trees are 
products of the farm just as are other things produced by the 
soil, the difference being that ordinary crops are planted, attain 
full growth, and are harvested within 12 months, whereas trees 
require many years to attain maturity. There is no more beauti- 
ful object in nature than a tree, and none more worthy of being 
preserved. Trees give great delight to the beholder; they are 
the homes of birds and innumerable insects; they protect us 
from the summer’s heat; and they furnish lumber for our 
houses, and fuel for fire. The uses of trees are innumerable and 
the earth would be truly barren and sterile if deprived of them. 

Just how the wise use of our forests and their reproduction, 
so as to furnish a continuous growth forever, is connected with 
the pending bill, I shall not discuss at this time, but the rela- 
tionship is close and should be considered with great care by all 
true friends of agriculture. 

Primitive man regarded forests as obstructions to his agri- 
cultural pursuits because they covered the ground and prevented 
its cultivation. Reforestation and ordinary farming are kindred 
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pursuits in many respects, though differing in very important 
particulars. The problems of reforestation are manifold and 
the most complex thereof is taxation. Congress has sensed the 
seriousness of this situation and taken steps to assist in solv- 
ing it. 

At the recent meeting of the Southern Forestry Congress held 
in the city of New Orleans on the 5th of last month, I delivered 
a carefully prepared address entitled “ Reforestation or Defor- 
estation,” which I ask to have printed at the close of my remarks 
as an exhibit thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in the preparation of this 
address I was aided by a number of thoughtful, intelligent men, 
among others Hon. Henry BE. Hardtner, president of the Urania 
Lumber Co., Urania, La. He is one of the most prominent 
lumbermen and economists in the Nation, and is regarded by 
many as the father of reforestation in the South. His vision 
and enterprise have caused Louisiana to assume leadership in 
forestry practice, and its citizens are proud of his accomplish- 
ments. I ask to have printed in the Recorp extracts from Mr. 
Hardtner’s letters to me dated February 4 and 28 last, in which 
great stress is laid upon the subject of taxation of forest lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 


[Extracts from letter dated February 4, 1929, from Hon. Selig: E. 
Hardtner, of Urania, La., to Senator Jos—EPpH E. RANSDELL] 

Local taxation will never suffer where common sense is used in adjust- 
ing matters, but taxes will increase and industries be made perpetual. 

I notice that 98,000 acres in southwest Louisiana (denuded pine 
lands) sold to the Hercules Powder Co. for about $1.75 per acre. Such 
lands are assessed at $4 to $5 an acre, or 18 to 20 cents per acre 
annually. »*The owners will not carry lands where such a burden exists 
and can not afford to practice reforestation, so must sell for what they 
can get. I recently purchased several thousand acres to block up my 
holdings at $3 per acre. We now own 85,000. My goal is 100,000 
acres, which will insure perpetual operations, if I am encouraged by 
the State to continue. 

* * . * . * 


The Chair 


[Extracts front letter of Hon. Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania, La., to 
Senator JosrrpH E. RANSDELL, dated February 28, 1919] 


In late yeurs the landowner has become really interested and would 
gladly assist in solving forestry matters. Taxation and interest on 
investments has forced the cutting of timber at a rapid rate. It has 
been a case of compromise, give and take, with the taxing authorities, in 
order to get by along lines of least resistance. At present town, city, 
and farm properties are assessed at 33% to 50 per cent of cash value, 
while timberlands are assessed at 100 per cent on a 40 to 60 mill basis. 
Trees were always so plentiful in the United States that only in recent 
years have the people awakened to the realization that the virgin forests 
are nearly exhausted. 

The lumbermen and owners of forest lands are awake to the calamity 
which faces us and would engage in the business of reforestation if 
the Government would give them the protective assistance and en- 
couragement that is necessary for the production of a long-time crop. 
Reforestation now is akin to reclamation of western desert lands. 

Suppose you purchased 2,000 acres of denuded forest lands at $3 per 
acre and expended $5 per acre for planting seedlings, you would have 
an investment of $16,000, Taxes and supervision, 20 cents per acre 
annually; interest, 8 per cent. In seven years the investment has 
doubled to $32,000. At the fourteenth year it has doubled again to 
$64,000, At the twenty-first year it is $128,000; at the twenty-eighth 
year it is $256,000; at 35 years it is $512,000; and at 42 years it is 
$1,024,000. That is over $500 per acre, and 40 years is a long time 
for a little man to wait for returns. At best he might have 10,000 
feet to an acre of poor quality lumber which has cost $50 per thousand 
feet to grow. At 6 per cent, the cost at 46 years is $250 per acre, or 
$25 per thousand feet. Only governments can well tackle such a job. 
So reforestation of completely denuded lands by private capital under 
present laws and conditions is out of the question. 

At Urania we practice natural reforestation—-that is, we leave seed 
trees and saplings on the land, which will insure natural reproduction. 
Thus lands at $3 per acre in 45 years at 6 per cent, 20 cents annual 
taxes, increases to $96,000 in 45 years, or $10 per thousand feet. 
Unless the lands are placed under contract by which a fixed value is 
stipulated, the taxes may be doubled or trebled as the trees grow. 
Millions of acres would be put to work growing trees in Louisiana 
under the contract law if the owner were permitted. 

Here is the trouble: Consent ef the police jury to such contracts 
must be secured, and this is a difficult matter. Parishes want all the 
taxes they can get now, and care not for the additional severance tax 
when the trees are cut or harvested, 
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Now, you will ask how the Urania Lumber Co, and Great Southern 
Lumber Co. can afford to grow trees. First, we own the lands which 
at best have a speculative or fictitious value of say $3 per acre. Second, 
we have large investments in mills and other properties which will be 
wiped out unless raw material is grown. Third, the State and parishes 
agreed on a fixed rate of taxation of $1 and $3 per acre for 40 years. 
Fourth, there is some sentiment. Fifth, we commenced in time, while 
our mills were still making a profit which we could use as an investment 
in growing trees. All landowners are not so situated. There are now 
10,000,000 acres of idle, denuded forest lands in Louisiana not owned 
by operators. These lands will forever remain idle unless the Govern- 
ment—the people—does its part and permits an owner to grow trees 
with the assurance of a profit. Of course, if the Government so wills, 
these lands can remain idle and that is what the Government—the 
people—chooses now. My work has demonstrated that forests can be 
grown, and I think at a profit. 

The law in Louisiana, identical as to valuation in 1910, was not taken 
advantage of by anyone until 1913, when I set aside 28,000 acres under 
that law. The idea of tying up one’s lands for 40 years was considered 
foolish even at $1 an acre. Some years later the valuations were 
fixed at $3 and $5 an acre, and parishes had to agree, with the result 
that landowners saw no attraction in the law. Our forests all over the 
South were plentiful 20 years ago—they are exhausted now—exhausted 
before the people realized it. I sounded the note of warning, as you 
know. The landowner lumberman sees only confiscation now of his cut- 
over lands if he attempts to hold them and pay on the tax valuation 
as at present or proposed $5 minimum, and $12.50 maximum. On the 
other hand, if he is forced to pay unreasonable taxes he will sell his 
lands at $1 per acre, or they will go to the State for taxes, as in Wis- 
consin and Michigan, and thus the taxing powers kill the “ goose 
that laid the golden egg.” 

Too much can not be said of the taxation question. Louisiana is 
practicing forestry on an extensive scale, and would have done more if 
the laws had not been changed. 

Make it possible for a landowner to practice forestry on somewhat 
the same terms as the Government enjoys—fix the valuation on land 
at $1 per acre, or $2, or $3 per acre and a 6 per cent to 10 per cent 
tax on the forest products when cut, and you will find millions of 
acres being put to work. Then if the landowner will not take advantage 
of the law and put his lands to work, a different valuation would apply, 
or the Government would take it over. 

The taxation question is everything, so much so that the United 
States Forest Service has engaged the services of that great tax expert, 
Professor Fairchild, of Yale University, who will spend three to five 
years on research, etc. 


Mr. RANSDELL. 


I also ask publication of an editorial in 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune of April 10 last entitled “ The 
Greatest Timber Problem,” which is an able discussion of this 
very important subject. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The editorial is as follows: 


THE GREATEST TIMBER PROBLEM 


One of the most all-embracing forestry conferences ever held in the 
United States has just taken place in our city, on the occasion of the 
Eleventh Southern Forestry Congress. Its discussions covered a wide 
field, but the significant fact emerges that regardless of what specific 
topic had been assigned or selected by the several speakers, foresters, 
lumbermen, college professors, or scientists alike, and almost to a man 
they deviated from their theme at some point to make comment on the 
effect of taxation upon the future growth of our Nation’s trees. This 
was an important element in United States Senator RANSDELL’s elabo- 
rate address Friday that had as title ‘“ Public Responsibility in Growing 
the Nation’s Timber.” But besides this near unanimity of reference to 
the taxation phase, it is surprising that there should also have been so 
great a consensus of opinion that taxation is in fact the greatest 
menace to reforestation, the greatest factor leading to the unwillingness 
of many owners of tree-worthy lands to go forward with tree cropping 
on a grand scale, 

To be sure, behind this taxation problem lies the shortness of human 
life and the lack, in many minds and hearts, of the altruism that is 
needed to induce a landowner to put labor and money into a project 
the profits of which, whatever they may be, will not, because they can 
not, mature during the lifetime of the tree planter. 

This latter fact is no longer entirely true, since new uses, especially 
paper manufacture, have been found for regrown trees of 10 to 20 
years’ maturity. But naturally building even for as remote a time as 
that loses much of its appeal for landowners of advancing years. But 
when the disinclination superinduced by the certainty of a delay of pos- 
sible profit reaching down into future decades is stimulated by the 
prospect of a steady, and maybe steadily increasing, tax drain in pros- 
pect throughout the intervening years, disinclination is very likely to 
become positive refusal. Then there arises the probability that areas of 
land, unsuited for other agricultural purposes and left unplanted to 
trees and giving no return to the owner to supply taxation money, are 
likely to revert into Government hands, thus destroying the last vestige 
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of local tax returns. At that point the loss becomes general, harming 
alike the former owners, the local county and township, the Nation as a 
tax gatherer, and the national public as a loser of the service of the 
lumber that should have been regrown on those lands. 

The situation thus outlined brings forest perpetuation to a difficult 
pass, to what some almost regard as an impasse. It is not claimed 
even by the most aggressive opponents of the taxation obstacle that 
these regrowth properties should go untaxed. This was reiterated by 
many speakers during the New Orleans forestry congress. There is 
willingness to pay a tax when the crop grown will have been harvested. 
Doubtless the reason why it is world practice to collect taxes annually 
is because so great a majority of our crops are annual crops. The pro- 
ducer is assumed to have earned his profit before being called upon to 
pay the Government its share. To insist on these regrowth taxes being 
paid in full each year for from 10 to 50 years before receiving any 
earnings from the property \is too unreasonable for contemplation. And 
yet from the other angle, although yearly cashing in is impossible, the 
increment of value does exist and does grow from year to year as a 
potential profit. The owner thereof can, of course, dispose of this 
potential value in a kind of futures transaction to some one else willing 
to carry on the load, and therefore he can not expect and does not expect 
to be in a position to escape taxation by selling out in advance of the 
crop’s severance tax at maturity. So what is to be done to avoid the 
dread of an impasse? More thought still will be required before a 
satisfying answer will have been supplied. This still remains our 
greatest timber problem, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in connection with my re- 
marks and by request of Dr. Wilson Compton, who is secretary 
and manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, I ask to have printed in the Recorp a brief article by him 
entitled “ Reforested America,” which is a reply to an article 
which was made a Senate document by request of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Capper] on the 2d of February last. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


“ REFORESTED AMERICA ” 


(A reply to “ Deforested America,” which was printed as a Senate 
document on request of Senator Capper February 2, 1929) 


Mr. Gifford Pinchot, former Forester of the United States, has ad- 
dressed an open letter to the newspapers of the United States in which 
he advertises a piece of immoderate propaganda in the interests of gov- 
ernmental regulation of the forest industries, entitled ‘“ Deforested 
America,” by Maj. G. P. Ahern, who for years has been an ardent advo- 
eate of the development of lumbering operations in the Tropics for 
American markets. Mr. Pinchot then restates his familiar and periodic 
argument, periodically rejected by the people of the United States, in 
behalf of Government control of the lumber industry. 

Meanwhile the lumber industry and the timberland owners continue, 
in cooperation with the agencies of the Government and of the several 
States, in adding to the substantial progress already made toward the 
protection and perpetuation of the forests. They believe that to per- 
petuate the forests and the wood-using industries is more important 
than to protect a handful of professional prophets of forest disaster 
from the disappointment of seeing the “forest problems” gradually 
solved, at moderate cost, in the simple, direct, and practical manner 
now under way instead of at immoderate cost in the complicated, in- 
direct, and impractical manner which they have chosen to advocate. 


THEORY OR PRACTICH 


Mr. Pinchot is, of course, well aware of the fact that even without 
the burden of bureaucratic administration, such as he has in mind, the 
lumber industry has been notoriously unprofitable for the last eight 
years, even though operating very largely on naturally grown timber. 
The fact that he, a man of large wealth and with a sentimental and 
professional interest in forestry from his early youth, has, himself, 
never engaged in the business of growing timber as a commercial enter- 
prise, although he has insisted that others do it who are much less able 
than he, is itself an indication of the lack of vital or irresistible 
economic lure in such undertaking. 

On the other hand, notwithstanding discouraging commercial condi- 
tions, the lumber and timber industries themselves have been making 
steady progress in the protection of forest lands, in selective cutting of 
timber, toward sustained yield, and in artificial planting and the 
encouragement of natural reforestation, 

The Forester of the United States says in his annual report just 
published : 

“One of the most significant developments of the past few years, as 
previous reports have brought out, has been a changing attitude of large 
timberland owners and of the lumber and other forest-using industries 
toward forestry. 

“Timber growing is no longer regarded as something outside the 
range of business consideration. Instead there is a widespread open- 
mindedness and a general acceptance of the fact that it will have to 
be undertaken. But private land management for this purpose must 
at best come gradually. It calls for skill in applying the right woods 
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practices; for going industrial enterprises it calls, as a rule, for a 
large readjustment, if not a radical making over, of financial structure 
and operating plans; and, beyond that, it calls for favorable conditions. 
The landowner will apply conservative woods practices (assuming that 
he knows what they are) only if and where he believes they will pay. 
No forester would undertake to advise a landowner that timber growing 
would constitute in his case a sound investment without first ascertain- 
ing whether the specific conditions are favorable. Very commonly 
they are not.” 
A DIFFICULT BUSINESS 


In the same report the Forester of the United States recognizes the 
public responsibility for the encouragement of private forestry and the 
handicaps now imposed by the public. Among them are ruinous taxation, 
which frequently absorbs all new-growth values; inadequate public 
assistance in forest-fire prevention and suppression; and actual, al- 
though perhaps unintentional, encouragement of cut-throat competi- 
tion in the distribution of lumber, which is disastrous alike to forestry 
and to the prosperity of the wood industries. 

To these economic handicaps should be added that of the constantly 
flercer competition of other materials, which in some regions already 
have virtually deprived tediously and expensively regrown timber of 
paying markets for its products. Now come Mr. Pinchot and Major 
Ahern, respectively gentleman of leisure and retired Army officer, 
having no responsibility—and offering to assume none—for the main- 
tenance of the vital forest industries, the integrity of their huge 
investments, or the maintenance of the opportunities for employ- 
ment which provide a livelihood to millions of our people, with the 
proposal, already discredited by convincing experience, to paralyze an 
already struggling industry under the burden of bureaucratic reguia- 
tion. That is the economic formula offered the people of the United 
States by professional forest reformers whose views, notoriously, are not 
shared by the vast majority of the members of the eminent profession 
of forestry, who believe that it is more important that trees be grown 
in the woods than on paper. 

It is not a formula for the salvation of the forests. It is a formula 
for the vindication of the professional reformers, who have’ prophesied 
forest disaster for so long that apparently they must now produce it. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Pinchot gave our forests about 30 years—and 
still they are with us and promise so to continue. 


FORESTRY MUST PAY OR FAIL 


It is obvious, as the Forester of the United States and his prede- 
cessor have plainly said, that forestry by individual enterprise, like any 


other business, must pay its way. While the closest critics in Washing- 
ton, unencumbered by any responsibility for the adverse consequences 
of their act, are harassing the forest industries, the latter are steadily 
going ahead, trying to adapt forestry practice to business requirements, 
the only permanent foundation for private forest perpetuation. The 
large industrial companies which happen to own the trees which their 
treeless critics, Mr. Pinchot and Major Ahern, would willingly regulate— 
some hundreds of them—are already practicing industrial forestry ; and, 
despite the annoyances and discouragements contrived by the profes- 
sional prophets of forest woe, they will do more of it. These industries 
know that their perpetration is dependent on forest growing. It is 
more vital to them than to any other group of citizens. 

The Society of American Foresters, of which both Mr. Pinchot and 
Major Ahern are members, it is interesting to note, is itself finding in 
its survey the undeniable disproof of their assertion that no substantial 
forestry progress is being made. According to findings of its recent 
surveys, in addition to 165 large companies practicing industrial for- 
estry, 46 additional companies are carefully studying their holdings with 
a view to permanent operations; 41 large concerns are cutting no trees 
below a certain diameter or are cutting conservatively or leaving seed 
trees; 7 others are logging selectively; 6 others are using special care 
to protect young growth; 26 others are making thinnings or cuttings 
to promote new growth. 

NEGATIVE FORESTRY GROWS NO TREES 


These records, moreover, take no account of the enormous amount of 
unmanaged natural reforestation, nor of companies which have taken 
only the first fundamental step in forestry, the protection of their lands 
from fire, which the United States Forest Service has declared to be 75 
per cent of the reforestation problem. Already at least 30 per cent of 
the lumber produced in the United States is from second, third, or fourth 
cuttings from the same land. The area under some sort or degree of 
private fire protection is not less than 200,000,000 acres. 

Nine years ago a mere handful were practicing forestry in any form. 
Still we are asked to believe that practically no progress is being 
made. 

Instead of spending large sums in deceptive propaganda, as carelessly 
charged by Messrs. Pinchot and Ahern, the associated timber and lum- 
ber industries are spending many millions of dollars yearly in the funda- 
mental forestry work of creating commercial conditions that will make 
tree growing and forest perpetuation profitable and therefore practicable, 
by maintaining dependable and profitable uses and markets for their 
products, and by encouraging the proper conception of the forests as a 
resource forever usable and forever renewable. If they don’t succeed, 
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commercial timber growing by private enterprise will not succeed. If 
they do, it will. 

Negative forestry by appeal and resort to governmental control will 
grow no trees. It will, however, add effectively to the discouragements 
and obstacles to private forestry enterprise. More important, it will 
drive the practice of forestry out of private enterprise and into the 
hands of the Government. It is not to the interest of either the wood. 
using industries or the public that the growing of trees—our one re- 
placeable natural resource—become an exclusive Government enterprise. 
It is to the interest of both that private enterprise be encouraged by 
wise public cooperation to go as far as it can in providing a permanent 
supply of forests and forest products. Under favorable conditions it 
will go far. 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
WILSON COMPTON, Secretary and Manager. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1929. 


EXxHIBiT A 


SrerecH or UnitTep States SENATOR JoSEPH E. RANSDELL BEFORE THE 
SOUTHERN ForRESTRY CONGRESS, NEW ORLEANS, LA., APRIL 5, 1929 


REFORESTATION OR DEFORESTATION? 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the first man found the earth 
covered with vegetation, a large part of it being forests. When he 
reached the agricultural stage, it was necessary for him to remove the 
forests in many places in order that he might dig his living from the 
earth. Quite naturally he came to regard the forest as one of his prin- 
cipal enemies, rather than his best friend. He found that the forest 
not only occupied the ground and prevented his cultivation of it but it 
also harbored wild beasts, and sometimes wilder men, who sought to 
destroy him. With such an environment it was natural that he should 
ruthlessly devastate the forests, which he did. 

In our own country the boundless expanse of forests and the seem- 
ingly impossible task of seriously depleting them caused an attitude on 
the part of Americans much like that of earlier civilizations. 

Wood in its multitudinous forms is something we can not well do 
without. No nation ever has. Wood means houses, boxes, fuel, shin- 
gles, ties, posts, poles, magazines, newspapers, and so forth. It means 
a wealth of things on which our whole economic structure is predicated. 

PAST AND PRESENT LUMBER SUPPLY 

The longevity of the lumber industry depends on: 

(1) The number of trees now in existence. 

(2) The drain upon the timber supply. 

(3) The rate at which forests are restored. 

(4) The extent of cooperation in reforestation work. 

The virgin forests of the United States originally covered about 
822,000,000 acres, according to the Federal Department of Agriculture. 
This does not include Alaska. The most thorough study of forest condi- 
tions in this country was submitted to Congress in pursuance of Reso- 
jution 311 on June 1, 1920. That report indicated that of the original 
forest area there remains little more than half, or approximately 463,- 
000,000 acres, of which at the time about 135,000,000 were still virgin. 
The distribution by regions in the South, of the original forests, the 
present total area, and the virgin area in each region is shown in the 
following table: 


Present 


. Original 
Region acres oa 
Virgin 
acres 





South Atlantic and East Gulf 


170, 240, 000 | 99,000,000 | 18, 300, 000 
Lower Mississippi 


128, 400, 000 | 78,865,000 | 20, 835, 000 





In 1920 it was estimated that the annual growth of our forests was 


only about one-fourth our annual consumption and waste. It is not 
likely that a study made now would materially change the general 
trend of these figures. Taken as a whole, Europe grows each year 
considerably more wood than it cuts, and cuts almost as much as it 
uses. The United States cuts slightly more than it uses, and is there- 
fore a net exporting country. In other words, as a whole, Europe 
is increasing its forest capital, while the United States is gradually 
reducing its forest capital. We are exhausting our wood supply not 
because we cut too much but because we grow too little, 

A Senate Select Committee on Reforestation reported to Congress in 
1924 that as far as the data available permitted striking a balance, it 
appears that approximately 10,000,000 acres of forest land are cut over 
annually and that the remaining saw timber of softwood species is 
disappearing approximately eight and a half times as fast as new growth 
is replacing it. Our hardwood saw timber is disappearing approxi- 
mately three and a half times as fast as it is being replaced. Including 
fuel woods, small material utilized in paper making and distillation, and 
all other products of the forest, it may be said that 25 per cent of the 
current drain upon the national supply of wood is replaced by growth, 
while 75 per cent is an unreplaced depletion of the visible supply. 
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| him and he directed his orderly to cut it off the tree. 
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The presence of idle lands, slacker acres, constitutes one of the 
greatest problems in America to-day. Many refer to our denuded lands 
as a lability, but I am prone to be optimistic and regard them as an 
asset. Where will our future timber supply come from? In my judg- 
ment, from the lands that are now cut over, which must be made to 
reproduce a timber crop. In other words, what are now forested areas 
will become barren when their trees are cut, if the logging practices 
of the past are continued, and our existing cut-over areas will have to 
produce the timber supply of the future if we are to perpetuate in 
our own country the timber needed for home use. 


NEED FOR REFORESTATION 


The cedars of Lebanon are spoken of in history; but they exist in 
memory only. The trees that flourished luxuriantly in biblical days are 
no more. As they were cut and used, no provision for the future was 
made. Ancient civilizations passed with the destruction of their forests 
and we should feel deep concern at this fate, for there is no article 
of commerce in our amazing modern life into which wood is not figured 
somewhere. 

Our population is increasing at the rate of 1,000,000 a year, which 
means about 200,000,000 in the year 2000. North America uses about 
one-half of all the timber consumed in the world, There are about 
200,000 known kinds of tree-attacking insects, which cause a loss of 
approximately $100,000,000 annually. There are about 81,000,000 de- 
nuded and practically barren acres in this country. About two-thirds 
of our population use wood for fuel. These facts should cause serious 
consideration. 

We would be greatly alarmed if told there would be no wheat crop 
this year and no bread after a certain date. Unless we replenish our 
wood supply, the day must surely arrive when this country will become 
barren or mueh less capable of producing and maintaining a great race 
of men than now. The history of lumber manufacture in the United 
States has been one of successive migrations into fresh fields, each shift 
leaving the main saw-milling industry farther removed from the prin- 
cipal consumers of its products. One of the most serious aspects of our 
national situation is the unbalanced geographical distribution of the 
standing timber that still remains, As this timber becomes more and 
more depleted, there is no foreign source to which we can turn with 
any certainty, either of obtaining adequate supplies or of securing them 
at a reasonable cost. The forests of Mexico, Canada, and South 
America could at best afford a partial and expensive stop-gap. 

Because of its proximity to other countries from which ample supplies 
of wood could be procured, for a long time it was not felt necessary in 
England to devote much systematic attention to the home production 
of timber. Its merchant marine could attend to the importation of 
timber from other lands, and so it did—until the World War. It was 
then proved conclusively that no nation is safe without its own wood 
supply. Great Britain no longer intends to be caught with its timber 
supply cut off by hostile submarines, and is now engaged in a broad 
forestry program. 

On the other hand, it was providential for France that it had so 
much forest area near its frontier during the great conflict. Up and 
down the battle line the forests played a very important part. When 
one stands by the graves of the men who died fighting in these woods, 
he is not concerned about the loss of the trees, but they did their share 
too. France realized more than ever the wisdom of the provision of its, 
forest ordinance made in 1669—260 years ago—requiring the main- 
tenance of a “reserve ’’ of 25 per cent of the yield in communal forests. 
Without this surplus it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to 
meet the demands of the French and allied troops for wood absolutely 
essential along the battle front, 

MAKING THE PUBLIC “ FOREST MINDED” 

It is said that the famous Roman senator, Cato, made but one speech, 
but he made it every time he had a chance, It was “ Delanda est 
Carthago "—“ Carthage must be destroyed.” He had one idea and kept 
hammering at it at every opportunity. So with the forest-crop idea. 
We must all keep hammering at it until the general public is awakened 
to the necessity for reforestation and becomes forest minded. As @ 
whole the people of Europe are far more educated in forestry than those 
of this country. During the World War a colonel in the United States 
Army was continually bothered by a small branch outside his quarters 
which struck him in the face when he went out. Finally this provoked 
Several days 
later the colonel received a bill from the French Government: for the 
damage done. The French law is exceedingly strict in the regulation of 
the private owner. In practice he may manage and exploit his forest 
as much as he likes, provided, however, the land shall be continued 
under forest. If privately owned forest land is devastated by any cause 
whatever, improper methods of cutting, grazing, fire, or clearing with- 
out the previous sanction of the Government, the owner is subject to 
fines and other penalties in large sums, and to the requirement, also 
under penalty, that he reforest the area within a prescribed time. No 
excuses or explanations are accepted or allowed. The case rests on 
the fact that the land has been cleared illegally. 

Public opinion does remarkable things and a great part of the success 
of the reforestation movement depends on the attitude of the public. 
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It certainly behooves the business men of the South to look to the 
future and arouse a strong, general, well-organized public sentiment in 
favor of systematic reforestation of all idle cut-over land. One organi- 
zation that has been looking ahead is the American Tree Association, 
of Washington, D. C., headed by Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, who has 
given me the privilege of making the first public announcement of its 
program for the purpose of adding some 30,000,000 acres to the forest- 
producing land of the Gulf States. He has recently had a survey made 
of these States—Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas—and reports that there are approximately 30,000,000 acres of 
idle forest land in them, which are not naturally restocking to forests. 
The campaign which he has planned aims to bring back these idle acres 
to a condition in which they will be producing a profitable forest crop. 
Some of this land is owned by the State, some by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but most of it by private owners. Efforts will be made to show 
these private owners how their lands can, by proper protection from 
fire, which will permit natural regrowth of trees, and planting where it 
is necessary, be made so productive at a comparatively slight cost that 
they will return a profit to their owners and add tremendously to the 
resources of the South. 

In such a program we of the South are vitally concerned, for its devel- 
opment means great additional prosperity. The preliminary figures com- 
piled by the American Tree Association show the idle forest land in the 
South which is not naturally restocking itself to be distributed as 
follows: Florida, 2,500,000 acres; Georgia, 6,500,000 acres; Alabama, 
2,000,000 acres; Mississippi, 8,000,000 acres; Louisiana, 4,000,000 acres ; 
and Texas, 6,000,000 acres. These figures should give us the greatest 
concern. It is very evident that we must plant new forests, and keep 
fire out of those that we have. Forest planting in the Southern States 
is extremely important, but our chief difficulty is fire protection. 

The program of the American Tree Association for the Gulf States, 
will, therefore, resolve itself largely into endeavors to aid the State 
forestry departments in acquiring appropriations for larger nurseries 
and larger production of seedlings to supply demands of small wood-lot 
owners, farmers, and other timberland proprietors. It will require much 
educational work to get such owners to become more interested in re- 
planting their nonproductive areas than they are at present. And it is 
gratifying that the newspapers of the States, almost without exception, 
are very strongly in favor of such a program. 

Another important body which is doing much to arouse public interest 
in favor of proper appreciation of our forest is the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


This powerful organization is not merely a trade body interested in 


finding more and better markets for sawed boards. Its appropriation 
for lumber and reforestation propaganda is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Slightly over a year ago the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association had pledged to it $1,000,000 a year for five years’ duration. 
This money was pledged, not solely to further the consumption of more 
lumber, but to promote economy in wood-utilization practice and add to 
our reserves of timber in the future. Later this appropriation was in- 
creased $50,000 per annum when Canada joined forces with them. 
Recently it was increased another $100,000 per annum when the manu- 
facturers of furniture added to their strength. 

This powerful alignment of industrial forces is a great constructive 
aid to reforestation. It sees clearly that the future of the lumber and 
paper industries is dependent for its life upon the working out of this 
problem. Wherever the association’s men go and whatever contacts they 
make to urge and encourage the use of lumber and its products they 
emphasize also the importance and practice of insuring our future lum- 
ber supply through reforestation. This association includes in its 
organization an industrial forester. He is carrying on a study of the 
progress that is being made in various sections of the country in indus- 
trial forestry; that is, in the growing of timber for commercial profit. 
In fact, it is due to this association’s initiative that the first compre- 
hensive effort to determine the possibilities of perpetual operations 
in the hardwood industry of the South is now under way. Another way 
in which they are furthering forest preservation is in urging the eco- 
nomical use of lumber. 

The results of this association’s efforts have been felt in every 
corner of our country. Powerful propaganda of this kind are among 
the forces which are compelling us to adopt measures for reforesta- 
tion which are working so well to-day in France, Germany, and England, 

The programs of these two and other organizations are bound to 
be powerful factors in educating the public and making it “ forest 
minded.” 

GREATER UTILIZATION OF TIMBER 


In recent years much progress has been made in the greater utiliza- 
tion of timber, although the lumber industry is far from its goal of 
as complete utilization as possible of every log that is cut by the 
mills. Dr. Julius Klein, head of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in the Department of Commerce, recently stated that the 
wood wasted at the sawmills and furniture plants in one Eastern State 
during a year would require for its transportation a train 200 miles 
in length—and that State ranks seventeenth in lumber production in 
the Nation. That bureau also estimates that only between one-third 
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and one-half of the tree as it stands in the woods is utilized. This ig 
due to the excessive waste in logging and manufacturing processes 
and to the general failure of our wood-using industries to coordinate 
their activities so that one plant is using the raw material discarded 
by another. The South has some shining examples of such coordi- 
nated raw-material policy—for instance, the Great Southern Lumber 
Co, at Bogalusa, the Masonite Corporation in Mississippi, ete. Close 
utilization of raw material not only reduced the operating cost of the 
plants and turns waste wood into useful products but it lays the only 
sound foundation for commercial reforestation. 


Chemical treatment of timber eliminates much waste of forest prod- 
ucts by reducing the amount of renewals due to destruction by decay 
and insect attack. This industry may be considered one of the greatest 
aids to-day in establishing and maintaining the position that lumber 
should hold in the field of construction, for two main reasons: (1) 
By the application of modern methods of preserving timber, this 
material can be made absolutely immune from attack by decay or in- 
sects. (2) Experience has demonstrated the indisputable fact that 
properly treated timber structures have lasted 40 years and better, 
where untreated structures would not have lasted under similar condi- 
tions a fourth as long. Thus one tree may be said to do the work of 
four or more. 

Our wood requirements are rapidly changing in character. In house 
construction the wall board is playing an increasingly important part, 
and so are such insulating boards, both made from wood. Wood is 
taking the place of metals and even glass for containers. There are 
to-day milk bottles on the market made of wood pulp. Many of our 
paints and varnishes are made from wood chemicals, and even sawdust 
is ground into wood flour and used for hundreds of different purposes— 
in butcher shops, packing houses, stables, the leather industry, wire 
novelties, cement, curing, plaster board, hand soaps, storage of ice, etc. 
Our naval stores industries are furnishing raw material for the phar- 
maceutical trade, paints and varnishes, paper, and a multitude of other 
articles. This diversification of products and the close utilization of 
the raw material will eventually put the wood industries on the same 
basis as the meat-packing industry. Yet, in spite of these new uses of 
lumber, I wish to repeat that only one-third to one-half of the tree as 
it stands in the woods is utilized. 

If every inch of a log were used for some purpose or other, the 
problem of waste would not then be solved, for in the background there 
rests a more serious kind of waste—many millions of acres of idle, 
unproductive, denuded lands. While lumbermen are trying to “clean 
their plates,” a number of them seem to overlook their duty to put 
the slacker acres to work and thereby replenish the timber supply for 
the future. In too many sections of the Nation countless stumps stand 
like black ghosts of the past—monuments to man’s carelessness and 
lack of foresight. 

Fortunately, some of our mill men have not been so careless and 
short-sighted, but have so handled their forests as to make them last 
forever. Two shining examples in Louisiana of this wise policy are 
Henry Hardtner and the late W. H. Sullivan. 


WHO SHOULD UNDERTAKE REFORESTATION? 


The question arises, Who should undertake reforestation? Generally 
speaking, I am not disposed to advocate wide extension of public owner 
ship. It has weaknesses, yet also special advantages, such as ability 
to command large amounts of capital at minimum rates of interest, con- 
tinuity of operations, and relative stability of policy. Public ownership 
of our unproductive forest lands should be distributed in an equitable 
fashion, under a well-conceived plan, between municipalities, counties, 
States, and the Federal Government. We must recognize that some 
adverse conditions can be more effectively overcome under public forest 
ownership rather than under private. But where individuals or corpo- 
rations are willing to make the investment necessary for forest estab- 
lishment and protection, there is no need for action by the State. 
However, where the choice lies between State action and no action, there 
is but one sound economic course and that is for the State to act in 
order to promote public welfare. 

UNJUST TAXATION A HINDRANCE TO REFORESTATION 


Taxation has never in the history of the world been pleasant. There 
is something peculiar about the complaint against taxation of forest 
property. It is not merely a question of the amount of taxes levied 
upon forests but, rather, of the method of taxation. Complaints 
against forest taxation represent not merely the natural resistance to a 
heavy burden, but the conviction that taxation has power to affect the 
business of forest growing and the future of the forests in a peculiarly 
unfavorable manner. Experiments in legislation aimed at solution of 
this problem have been made in many States. While much progress has 
been made in the study of the theoretical aspects of the subject and 
valuable lessons have been learned from this legislative experience, the 
problem still remains essentially unsolved. 

The large areas of cut-over idle forest lands which have already ac- 
cumulated form a heavy burden upon many States and rural communi- 
ties. There are numerous distressing examples of loss of population, 
removal of railroads, decrease in taxable values, migration of industries 
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if not of whole communities, and general economic and social decay 
arising from the idleness of large tracts of land after its original timber 
resources had been destroyed. This is one of the critical phases of the 
problem. 

FEDERAL SURVEY OF FOREST TAXATION PROBLEM 

In 1923 the Senate of the United States provided for the appointment 
of a select committee to investigate the problems of reforestation. In 
submitting its report it had this to say on the subject of taxation: 

“The burdensome effect of annual property taxes is commonly cited 
by forest owners as a serious or insurmountable handicap to the growing 
of timber. A tax paid annually on growing forests which yield no in- 
come for 30 or 40 years is equivalent to the taxation of farm land with 
its growing crops thirty or forty times between seeding and harvest. 
Such taxes not only consume a large part of the possible returns but 
compel the grower of timber to advance them long before they are 
realized. Unless extremely moderate, the yearly taxation of growing 
forests may debar the investment of funds in such enterprises. * * * 
Py and large, the uncertainties in respect to taxation constitute a se- 
rious handicap upon reforestation comparable to the hazard of loss from 
forest fires.” 

The Federal Government has sensed the seriousness of the forest tax 
problem, as is evidenced by section 3 of the Clarke-McNary Reforestation 
Act, which became a law in 1924. Out of this provision grew the so- 
ealled forest taxation inquiry, which is being directed by Fred Rogers 
Fairchild, professor of political economy at Yale University. The inquiry 
is charged with the duty of making a nation-wide investigation of the 
entire problem of taxation in its relation to forests. This is obviously a 
task of great magnitude and complexity. The inquiry has been actively 
engaged upon its researches for a period of about two years, and it is 
expected that several more years will be required for the completion of 
the undertaking. 

FORESTS AND FLOOD CONTROL 

The influence of forests in regarding run-off and thus diminishing the 
destructive power of floods and the value of forests in binding soils and 
preventing erosion have resulted in many forest areas in civilized na- 
tions being established as protection forests and placed under public 
control, These are largely in mountainous regions where, by reason of 
the nature of the soil, topography, and climate, conditions causing 
accelerated run-off are most critical and most apt to result from ordinary 
private use of the land surface. 

Public ownership of nonagricultural forest lands on important water- 
sheds is the logical outcome of the free play and development of nat- 
ural economic laws and forces. The private owner of forest land in 
steep, rough regions can not be expected to manage his property for 
the public benefit when that means loss of revenue or increased expense. 
Conversely, the owner of propertics which may be injured by the misuse 
of such land can not safely rely upon the owner of the forest to give 
other lands contributory protection. Consequently, where widely scat- 
tered but important interests may be jeopardized by unwise use of land, 
the only fair and safe course is for the public to step in and take 
charge of the key property under terms and conditions fair to the 
original owner. 


FORESTS AND FLOODS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Forest destruction in China has probably gone further than in any 


other nation. Thousands of square miles of forest have been cut down 
and destroyed in the shifting system of agriculture employed by the 
Chinese, or for fuel, and the herds of sheep and other livestock pas- 
tured on the cut-over lands have prevented the reestablishment of forest 
cover. The result has been the devastation of tremendous areas of 
country and the washing of millions of tons of carth from hillsides into 
the streams and valleys, raising the beds of the rivers and the flood 
crest. Many of the famines that China has experienced have been due 
directly or indirectly to the floods from these devastated slopes, 

The conditions described for China have been repeated on a small 
scale in several other nations. Thus, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and portions of Africa have all gone through somewhat similar 
experiences. Spain contains in some of its provinces only 10 per cent 
of their former populations, and Greece now supports but 5 per cent as 
many people as when it was known throughout the ancient world for its 
sculptors, poets, orators, philosophers, and statesmen. North Africa 
was at one time not only self-supporting but was the granary for many 
of the Mediterranean nations. Asia Minor as a result of deforestation 
has become a parehed and dying country. Spain and Portugal both 
have lost productiveness amounting to approximately 80 per cent of 
their former agricultural lands. 

Palestine, now but a memory and a shrine, was at one time the 
most productive section of the ancient world, crowned with cities and 
villages of such prominence that Rome considered Palestine one of its 
most important contributing colonies. But Palestine of to-day is decid- 
edly different from the ancient times because it has since been overrun 
by the Turks, and the mountains, once bearing the magnificent forests 
of the cedar of Lebanon, are now devastated and support but few 
scraggly forests and poorly cared-for brush lands. Erosion, the direct 
result of the removal of the forest, has contributed greatly to the 
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seriousness of the floods now almost annually experienced in this region 
and Palestine to-day is engaged in a big reclamation project to overcome 
the results of forest destruction. 

So also the Turks in their destruction of the forests of Asia Minor 
have contributed materially to the reduction of the wealth of that sec- 
tion and provided for an increase in floods and attendant erosion. 

France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and Japan have each recog- 
nized the special function of protection forests, and each places such 
areas under public contro]. This principle has been carried furthest 
in Japan, where, owing to the mountainous character of the country, 
it was most urgently needed. In that little nation a total of 4,534,385 
acres in 353,549 parcels has been placed under public control as pro- 
tection forests. Protection forests in Japan are established against 
soil erosion, for water supply, against sand shifting, wind, tides, floods, 
avalanches, rolling stones, for fisheries, public health, guiding naviga- 
tors, and for scenery. 

Protection forests are also maintained by our own Government. Up 
to June 30, 1927, a total of 2,892,721 acres had been purchased for 
the protection of navigable streams. These lands lie in the White, 
Allegheny, Appalachian, Ozark, and Ouachita Mountains. 

The United States Forest Service has just issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “ Forest and Flood Relationships in the Mississippi River Water- 
shed,” in which it is stated: 

“The reduction in flood flow, due to the influence of forests, has 
been here expressed in inches of flood crest on the Mississippi, based 
on General Jadwin’s statements. This shows that under the present 
conditions forests are responsible for 14.64 inches of water, which 
could, by proper protection, proper care, and proper management, be 
raised to 55.03 inches. And this reduction is made at the source, and 
the water does not have to be handled in any way by human con- 
trivances. 

“ Expressed in terms of reservoirs, the present forests in the Missis- 
sippi River drainage exert a beneficial influence upon the flood flow 
equivalent to 1.26 reservoirs of 10,000,000 acre-feet capacity. Prop- 
erly protected, cared for, and managed, they would be approximately 
equivalent in their beneficial influence to 4.6 reservoirs.” 


SOUTHERN FORESTRY NEEDS 


Although the Southern Forestry Congress has not been in existence 
very long, its accomplishments have been in the interest of true for- 
estry practices. My message to its members is to work vigorously for 
the enlargement of the Southern Forest Experiment Station located in 
this city. Moreover, there is a crying need for a thorough survey of 
the hardwood situation in the South. There seems to be practically 
no knowledge of the true conditions affecting this phase of the lumber 
industry. 

While the Federal Government has cooperated with the States in 
fire-protection work, there exists urgent need for an enlarged program 
of replanting our cut-over lands. In only three Southern States— 
Florida, Arkansas, and Alabama—the Government owns forest lands, 
and the combined areas in these States is very small. Germany, 
France, England, and especially Japan are replanting at a much more 
rapid rate than our Government. In fostering an enlarged program 
of this kind, the Southern Forestry Congress will help to solve this 
urgent need. 

In spite of the limited funds at its disposal, Louisiana is by odds the 
leader of the South in reforestation. Its reforestation contract law, 
whereunder the legislature has fixed a limit on the yield tax on lands 
under contract for reforestation purposes, has been one of the most 
successful of all the laws dealing with this subject throughout the entire 
United States. The law provides that the timber owner who devotes 
his land to reforestation purposes under contract shall not be taxed on 
the value of the timber prior to the time of cutting up to a maximum 
period of 50 years. The land will, of course, be taxed at its actual cash 
value exclusive of the timber, There are at present more than 300,000 
acres under reforestation contract in Louisiana and the success of the 
law is due to the fact that it is equitable, fair to the State, and fair 
to the landowner, 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion let me appeal to you as southerners to make the South 
assume real leadership in reforestation work. It has led in some of the 
most significant steps this Nation has ever made. With a productive 
climate and deep, fertile soil, conditions are just as favorable to rapid 
tree growth in the South to-day as in the days that are gone. In this 
work time is the important thing. It is easy to fell a tree, but to 
replace it in the forest is far more difficult. Each year’s delay means 
another year of forest fires and another year's postponement of the 
harvesting. Practically in no other region of the world exist such 
favorable factors of rapid growth, accessibility to markets, and valuable 
tree species as in the South, 

Nature stands ready to do her share—man alone has been derelict, 
but I prophesy that, under the inspiration and leadership of this great 
Southern Forestry Congress, the mistakes of the past will be corrected 
and the United States will assume its place in the front rank of the 
reforesting nations of the world, 
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The South should lead this march of progress and certainly not let 
it be said of us that we have retreated in the great movement of putting 
our millions of slacker acres to work by reforesting them. 

The poet Whittier has well said: 


“Give fools their gold and knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall, 
Who saves a field or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree is more than all,” 


Mr, BARKLEY obtained. the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Denecn 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 

Mr. SCHALL. 
sota [Mr. SuHrpsTeap] is ill and confined to the hospital. 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BarKLEy] will proceed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hardly suppose at this 
stage of the discussion of the farnr relief bill, so called, that any 
Senator could hope to change or influence many votes, if any 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 


Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 

Kean Schall 

Keyes Sheppard 


My colleague the senior Senator from Minne- 
This 


single vote, by anything he might say on the subject; but I 
desire to offer to the Senate some observations with reference 
to two or three phases of the subject which I think ought to be 
considered especially in connection with our position on the 
pending amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WATSON]. 

There are three questions, it seems to me, that ought to occupy 


our attention in connection with the subject. One is, Is there a 
farm problem? Another is, If there is a farm problem, what 
produced it? The third question is, If there is a farm problem, 
what is the remedy for it? 

In order that we may understand, at least to our own satis- 
faction, what remedy may be offered or suggested that contains 
wisdom, it is advisable that we consider the causes of the farnr 
situation with which we are now undertaking to deal and 
which we are seeking to remedy. There are many people in the 
country who take it for granted that because in the whole his- 
tory of the world there have been certain portions of our people 
either willing or compelled to till the soil, that condition will 
continue throughout the future history of the world and there- 
fore it makes little difference what the economic and financial 
relationship may be between agriculture and other industries 
and other groups. 

In talking over the farm situation a few days ago with a 
distinguished gentleman he offered the criticism that the trouble 
with the farmer today is that he has too many automobiles 
and too many radios. No man who entertains that viewpoint 
is in any position to deal fairly with agriculture. I do not de- 
sire to detain the Senate by a discussion of the relative merits 
of the farmer who desires an automobile and the banker or 
merchant or manufacturer who desires one. I have no disposi- 
tion to waste time undertaking to discuss the right of farm 
families located in isolated communities to have the privilege 
of enjoying music, oratory, and entertainment in their living 
rooms and in their homes just as other people desire to do. The 
man who looks upon those who are engaged in agriculture 
from the standpoint that they are seeking to a greater extent 
than they deserve to enjoy the same blessings and the same 
facilities enjoyed by other people, of course, has no right, in my 
judgment, to be considered in determining what shall be the 
remedy offered for the solution of this question. 

I do not suppose that anybody in his right mind and who has 
given any study to the question doubts that there is a farm 
problem, During the years 1922, 1924, 1925, and 1926 an aver- 
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age of nearly two million people each year left the farms and 
went to the cities. That movement is in progress each year, 
offset by some slight movement from the city back to the farm; 
but, according to the most reliable figures, during the years 
1922, 1924, 1925, and 1926—the four years which I have men- 
tioned—there was a net loss of 3,600,000 people from the farms 
of the United States, and that much of a gain to the cities. 

It is a remarkable fact, Mr. President, that in spite of the 
tremendous increase in our total population by the natural 
process of increase, the farm population has dropped and is 
dropping year by year to a lower level in comparison with the 
total population of the United States. It would seem in the 
natural order of things that this would tend largely to solve 
the farm problem, because every time a million people leave 
the farm and go to the city, by that number the number of 
producers is decreased and by the same number the number 
of consumers is increased; but, notwithstanding the fact that 
this process has been going on for years, it has not solved the 
farm problem. Indeed, it has made no serious contribution to 
the solution of the farm problem, because the farmer, on the 
whole, is in a worse condition to-day than he was eight years 
ago, than he was five years ago, and two years ago. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but during the last six or eight 
years the value of farm property in the United States, accord- 
ing to the testimony of various experts, economists, and statis- 
ticians, backed up by statements of the former Secretary of 
Agriculture, has decreased more than $17,000,000,000. During 
the same period the value of farm products has decreased $13,- 
000,000,000 ; so that the farmers of the United States to-day are 
$30,000,000,000 poorer than they were eight years ago. 

That $30,000,000,000, Mr. President, represents more than the 
combined value of the 250,000 miles of railroads in the United 
States, with all of their equipment, terminals, and trains, the 
value of their entire property. No man can seriously consider 
these facts without admitting, at least to himself if he does not 
do it publicly, that there is affecting the farmer a serious prob- 
lem that does not attach to any other group or any other in- 
dustry in the United States. 

The depression of agriculture has not been confined alone to 
the United States; it has been a world-wide depression. It has 
been more serious in the United States probably than in any 
other country because of the economic disadvantages which 
attach to agriculture here as compared with industry and 
finance. Following the World War there was a world-wide 
depression in both agriculture and industry, but industry was 
able to revive and recover within the very brief space of a year 
or two, while agriculture not only has not revived, not only has 
not recovered, but it has continued to grow more depressed and 
to suffer greater disadvantages in the United States by a com- 
parison not only with industry but even with agriculture in 
other portions of the world. 

Mr. President, while the farmer has seen the value of his 
products go down and the value of his land decline, while at the 
same time the value of other property has increased and the 
value of other products of toil have multiplied, he has also 
seen his net income decline until in 1926, the last year for which 
I have been able to obtain the figures, the average farmer in 
the United States made an income of less than $700 per annum 
compared to more than $1,500 per year for all other occupations 
outside of agriculture. 

Not only has the farmer seen the value of his preperty and 
the value of his products decline and the income of his labor 
decline but he has at the same time seen his debts increase and 
accumulate until to-day the farmers of the Nation owe more 
than $12,500,000,000. While the farmer has seen his indebted- 
ness increase he has also seen his taxes increase. During the 
past seven years the farmers have had their taxes increased 
from $350,000,000 per annum to more than $900.,000,000 per 
annum, In the year 1920, Mr. President, there were only 3° 
States out of the 48 that had more than 60 per cent of tenancy 
on the farms, but in 1925, 6 of the largest agricultural States 
of the Nation had a tenancy of more than 60 per cent on the 
farms of those 6 States, and in 1925 there were 15 States in 
the Union that had a tenancy of more than 40 per cent on the 
farms within their borders. 

In the State of South Dakota alone the farm mortgage debt 
increased in five years from $89,000,000 in 1920 to more than 
$100,000,000 in 1925, while in the State of Iowa during the 


| same period the farm mortgage debt increased from $489,000,000 


to $625,000,000. 

The price of hired labor on the farm increased from $28 per 
month in 1910 to $65 per month in 1920, and then dropped back 
to $47 per month in 1925. 

The number of bankruptcies of farmers increased from 15 
out of 100,000 farmers in 1919 to 123 out of every 100,000 in 
1925. 
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When shipping hay to market in 1919, the farmer paid for | voting upon agricultural legislation, for we have all been feeling 


freight 10 pounds out of every 100 pounds of hay; in 1921 he 
paid for freight 20 pounds out of every 100 pounds of hay. 

A farmer shipping wheat in 1917 paid for freight 3.3 pounds 
out of each 100 pounds of wheat, while in 1922 he paid 9.3 
pounds of wheat out of each 100 in order to transport his wheat 
from the farm to market. 

In 1918 he paid for freight 7 pounds out of each 100 pounds 
of corn; in 1922 he paid for freight 38 pounds out of each 100 
peunds of corn. 

In shipping potatoes to market in 1917 he paid for freight 5 
pounds out of each 100 pounds, while in 1921 he paid for freight 
18 pounds out of each 100 pounds of potatoes shipped. 

I do not mention these facts, Mr. President, as any evidence 
that the increased charges are not justified; but merely te show 
that the cost of transportation has enormously increased, a cost 
which the farmer has been compelled to bear. 

During the same period the purchasing power of the farmer 
as compared to pre-war conditions has declined to a little more 
than 70 per cent of its value before the war. 

During the crop year of 1924-25, according to information 
gleaned from the reports of the Department of Agriculture, the 
net loss to agriculture as a whole, bused upon the same methods 
of bookkeeping as prevailing in other industries, amounted to 
more than $5,000,000,000. In other words, if we consider agri- 
culture as a going business on the same basis that we consider 
profit and loss in connection with any other industry in the 
United States, according to information furnished by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, we find that agriculture in one year 
lost $5,000,000,000, while during that same year industry made a 
net profit of $1,677,000,000. é 

In the last crop year, that of 1927-28, the gross income of six 
and a half million farmers in the United States amounted to 
$12,250,000,000. Adding the total of the charges properly made 
against the farm industry, considered as a going business, we 
find that the total of such expenses and charges amounted to 
more than $17,000,000,000, which means that the industry as a 
whole in the last crop year fell short by more than $5,000,000,000. 

The income from the farm since 1920 has not been sufficient 
to pay a fair return on the value of the capital used for agricul- 
tural purposes, nor a fair wage for the farmer’s labor, nor to 
permit farmers and their families to maintain a standard of 


living comparable with other groups of the same ability. 

If we compare the cost of supplies, taxes, interest, railroad 
rates, wage scales, building costs, and all other elements enter- 
ing into the situation, we find that the price of farm products 
since 1920 has fallen below every other item individually and 


far below the average of them all. In 1919 it required only 5 
bales of cotton to discharge a mortgage debt of a thousand dol- 
lars, while in 1927 it required 18 bales of cotton to discharge a 
mortgage debt of $1,000. 

Since 1921, according to the Department of Agriculture, the 
farmei’s costs have averaged 70 per cent higher than in 1914, 
while the price of his products has only been 29 per cent higher 
than in 1914, But when we turn to industry we find that prices 
for nonagricultural products since 1921 have been nearly 68 per 
cent above pre-war prices, and that industry has been able to 
increase its efficiency 59 per cent, while agriculture has been able 
to increase the production of its labor only 30 per cent. 

We find that since 1921, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, the farmer has suffered an average loss of $3.34 
per acre on every acre of tillable soil used for the cultivation of 
the five principal crops of corn, wheat, oats, cotton, and hay. 

It has been reliably estimated by experienced economists and 
expert statisticians that the net cost of the present tariff laws 
in the increased cost of living to the Nation as a whole amounts 
to $3,600,000,000 per annum to all the people of the United 
States. If the share of this extra cost represented by the 
farmers of the Nation can be fairly said to be one-fourth— 
which, I think, is a reasonable estimate—then this item of 
increased expense to agriculture amounts to about $1,000,000,000 
per yeur. 

Notwithstanding these appalling conditions to which I have 
referred, no serious effort has made any headway in bridging 
the chasm between depressed agriculture and other industries 
in the United States for which such marvelous prosperity is now 
claimed. 

I am not interested, Mr. President, in any partisan considera- 
tion of the farm problem and I do not think we ought to 
approvch it from the standpoint of partisanship, because the 
great bulk of the farmers of the United States are not concerned 
about which party or how many parties may bring needed relief 
to them. What they desire and what they demand is relief, 
Neither am I greatly concerned about how inconsistent Mem- 
bers of this body or any body may have been in the past in 


our way in the dark on the subject, and what yesterday may 
have appeared to be a wise solution may to-day appear perfectly 
ridiculous and foolish. Therefore, I do not think the charge of 
inconsistency can Jie at the doer of any Senator because he may 
have changed his views about the relative merits of proposals 
for farm relief. In that connection we also must take into con- 
sideration the alternatives that are offered to us at any particu- 
lar time during the consideration of this or any similar measure. 
It so happens, however, that the Republican Party has been in 
power in the Nation since this situation began, and it is 
claimed that the situatien began by reason of some inefficiency 
or deficiency in the administration that preceded it in 1921 and 
on back for eight years, 

If we desired to enter upon a partisan discussion of this ques- 
tion, and if for the sake of argument it might be admitted that 
the depression in agricuiture, to start with, might have been 
traced to some inefliciency or deficiency in the party in power 
for eight years just prior to 1921, then we might as logically 
reply that the failure to remedy that situation during eight 
years certainly could be charged to the door of the party which 
has been in power during the past eight or nine years. I do 
not, however, desire to approach the matter from that stand- 
point, and I do not approach it from that angle. 

In 1922, however, the leaders of the Republican Party made 
a gesture toward relief by placing a tariff upon agricultural 
products coming into the United States. I have no doubt that 
that effort on the part of some was made in good faith, although 
many of us who were then Members of Congress predicted 
that it was not the remedy for the agricultural depression; that 
it would net bring the relief which agriculture desired, of which 
it was in need, and which it had a right to demand. But in 
order that agriculture might at least feel that Congress was 
making an effort to do what in the last three platforms of 
your party you promised to do—place it on an economic basis 
equal to that of industry, whatever that means—in 1922 a 
tariff law was enacted placing a tariff on agricultural imports. 

I think it can be demonstrated beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt that that tariff has cost the farmer more than it gave 
him during the last seven years. No less an authority than 
Hon. Henry A. Wallace, the publisher and editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer, son of a former Secretary of Agriculture under the 
administration of President Harding, recently made a state- 
ment in the newspapers that for every dollar the farmer had 
gained by reason of the tariff he had lost $50 in return, 

We must consider this situation as it relates to basic agri- 
culture, and not some particular group or crop. I have no 
doubt that the levying of a tariff upon bananas—as is now re- 
quested by men who keep their faces straight—high enough to 
keep bananas out of the United States might result in the 
people eating a few more peaches and pears, and thereby 
render a corresponding benefit to the growers of peaches and 
pears; but that is not a part of the real agricultural problem 
that brings us here in this extra session. Undoubtedly the levy- 
ing of a prohibitive tariff on olives benefits the olive growers 
and the producers of olive oil in the United States; but the pro- 
duction and marketing of olives is not a part of the great agri- 
cultural problem that brings Congress into extraordinary ses- 
sion in an effort to solve it. I am speaking of the basic agri- 
cultural commodities of wheat, corn, pork, tobacco, cotton, rice, 
and things of that sort. 

What are the facts with reference to those crops? 

In 1926 the value of the six basic crops of the United States 
amounted to $5,500,000,000, 44 per cent of the total farm in- 
come for that year. We produced in that year 831,000,000 
bushels of wheat, valued at a billion dollars. During that year 
we imported 13,250,000 bushels, valued at $16,000,000. During 
that year we exported 206,000,000 bushels of wheat. The imports 
of wheat amounted to only 6 per cent of the surplus crop of 
that year, leaving 94 per cent of that surplus crop to be mar- 
keted by exportation to other countries. 

Will anybody seriously contend that the importation of 
13,000,000 bushels of wheat could seriously affect the price of 
831,000,000 bushels of wheat? And even the 42 cents per bushel 
tariff on wheat did not give to the American farmer a higher 
price tian was received in our neighboring Dominion of Canada. 

In June, 1927, the cash price of wheat in Minneapolis was 
$1.52 per bushel. In Winnipeg it was $1.61 per bushel, not- 
withstanding there was a 42-cent tariff on each bushel of wheat 
that came into the United States. In July of that year wheat 
sold in Minneapolis at $1.50 a bushel and in Winnipeg, Canada, 
at $1.62 per bushel. In August of the same year in Minneapolis 
wheat brought $1.49 per bushel and in Winnipeg $1.60, It is, 
therefore, obvious that our wheat growers, who are involved 
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to a tremendous extent in this agricultural depression, receive 
no benefit from the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat. 

On the 6th day of March, 1924, President Coolidge raised the 
tariff on wheat from 30 cents a bushel to 42 cents a bushel. On 
that day in the city of Chicago wheat was selling at $1.151% 
per bushel, On the 27th day of March of the same year, only 
three weeks later, wheat was selling in the city of Chicago at 
$1 per bushel. It went down 15 cents a bushel in three weeks 
after the President had raised the tariff from 30 cents to 42 
cents per bushel. 

In 1926 we produced in the United States 2,750,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, valued at $1,750,000,000. We imported that year 
1,100,000 bushels, valued at $1,000,000, while we exported 
20,000,000 bushels. The amount imported was only 5 per cent 
of the surplus—not 5 per cent of the crop; only 5 per cent of the 
small surplus of 20,000,000 bushels. If we had had a prohibi- 
tive tariff on corn so that the 1,000,000 bushels could not have 
come in, can anyone seriously contend that it would have mate- 
rially affected the farm problem of the United States with 
reference to corn? 

In the same year, 1926, there were on the farms of this coun- 
try 52,000,000 head of hogs, valued at $15.21 per head. During 
that year we exported 300,000,000 pounds of pork and 700,000,000 
pounds of lard, while only 14,500,000 pounds of pork were im- 
ported into the United States from all the foreign countries 
combined. A higher tariff on pork would not have appreciably 
affected the present farm problem in the United States eitber 
for 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, or any other year. 

In the year 1926 we produced 18,000,000 bales of cotton, valued 
at $1,000,000,000, of which we exported 65 per cent, or 11,500,000 
bales. We imported that year only 420,000 bales of cotton, 
valued at $37,000,000. A prohibitive tariff on cotton that would 
have kept out those 420,000 bales would not have affected the 
cotton situation anywhere in the United States to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

During the same year we produced 42,000,000 bushels of rice, 
valued at $46,000,000, and imported two and a haif million 
bushels, valued at $2,750,000. We exported 17,500,000 bushels 
and sold it in competition with the rice producers in Japan 
and other countries where labor is much cheaper than it is in 
the United States. If we had had a prohibitive tariff on rice 
that year or any other year that would have prevented the 


importation of this two and a half million bushels, it could not 
have materially affected the farm situation with reference to 
rice in the United States. 

During 1926 we produced 1,250,000,000 pounds of tobacco, 


valued at $236,000,000. During that year we imported 91,000,- 
000 pounds of tobacco, valued at $16,500,000, while we exported 
and sold in the markets of the world 516,000,000 pounds. A 
prohibitive tariff on tobacco that would have kept out those 
91,000,000 pounds that were imported would still have made it 
necessary for us to find a market for 82 per cent of our sur- 
plus tobacco crop in 1926, which was nearly half of the entire 
crop. So that it could not have materially affected the value of 
the crop or the farm situation which we are now considering 
in this extra session of Congress, 

The value of the surplus of these crops in 1926 was 
$1,069,000,000, and the value of all imports of these products was 
$150,000,000, amounting to only 8 per cent in quantity of our 
total surplus, and 14 per cent in value. If the tariff on these 
products was raised so high that not a dollar’s worth of them 
could come into the United States from other countries, it would 
not affect the basic values of these crops, as 90 per cent of the 
surplus of all these crops would still have to be exported for 
sale in other countries. 

Therefore, an increase in the tariff on these products, which 
compose nearly half the total of all farm products, can not 
by itself solve the farm problem nor contribute materially to 
its solution. No amount of political sophistry will be able to 
convince the American farmer that any sort of tariff increase 
that further victimizes him, without any increased benefit 
being offered in good faith, is a solution of his distressing 
condition. 

By these remarks I do not declare myself against an increase 
in a tariff on agricultural products. I may vote for such an 
increase in the tariff on agricultural products, but my contention 
is that if we fix the tariff so high that not a dollar’s worth of 
agricultural products could come into the United States at all, 
it would not be a solution of the farm problem which confronts 
us to-day, and with which we must deal, and which, if possible, 
we must remedy. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Parrerson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think the figures the Senator has given 
bear out the fact that during the past few years there have been 
nrore imports of agricultural products than exports, and if we 
could place a tariff on agricultural products that come in here 
in direct competition with the products we can produce as well 
as not here in the United States, it seems to me it would 
undoubtedly help us in handling the surpluses we now produce. 
In other words, on acreage on which we are now producing con- 
siderable wheat or cotton or tobacco, or something of that kind, 
they would raise farm products like those coming in here from 
foreign countries, which would be kept out if we had a tariff 
on them, or should be kept out, at least if we had a tariff on 
them high enough to keep them out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I illustrated a moment ago, if the Senator 
will recall, that a higher tariff on such articles as bananas or 
olives might be of benefit to groups of farmers. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, bananas we do not produce. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That a high tariff on some other farm prod- 
ucts might in an isolated community, as to an isolated group of 
agricultural products, produce some benefit, but it would not 
solve the important problem which confronts us now, which is 
to afford relief from the intolerable conditions to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. FRAZIER. 
means. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Am I to understand that the 
Senator is opposed to a tariff on farm products? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the Senator did not understand that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Is the Senator opposed to a 
tariff on farm products? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not. I just said a moment ago that 
I made no declaration of opposition to a tariff on farm products. 
I might even vote for an increase. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If the tariff does not do any 
good, and if as to these things the Senator has enumerated the 
tariff was not beneficial to the farmers, except to an isolated 
group here and there, why would the Senator vote now for 
increasing the tariff? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator from Indiana is 
seeking to make me appear inconsistent with my own argument. 
What I stated was that if the tariff, during the year to which 
I have referred, which I think is a typical year, had been high 
enough to keep out all the 13,000,000 bushels of wheat, all the 
million bushels of corn, all the 91,000,000 pounds of tobacco, and 
the other imports of the six basic commodities to which I have 
referred, it would not have materially solved the farm problem 
that confronted the Nation as a whole, and would not materially 
solve it now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then, as I understand it, the 
Senator believes that the protective tariff on farm products 
during the last few years has not done the farmer any good? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the Senator mean to say 
that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think perhaps it may to some extent have 
benefited him in special instances; but not any appreciable 
extent would it go toward a solution of this problem with 
which we are now dealing, and if the tariff in those years had 
been prohibitive, so that no product at all could have come in 
in competition with cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, or the others 
I mentioned, we would still have the farm problem that we have 
to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then the Senator concedes that 
the tariff has done the farmer some good? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I have not and I do not concede that; 
though in some isolated instance it may have done so; and I 
am going to proceed to show the Senator from Indiana that it 
has not done him any good, as a whole; that it may have 
helped some individual agricultural product, but that taken 
as a whole, it has hurt the farmer more than it has helped him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If that is the case, then, as I 
get it, if it has hurt the farmer more than it has helped him, 
the Senator would vote to eliminate duties on farm products? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will learn how I will vote on 
that subject when we get to the tariff bill. I am undertaking 
to discuss now the results of the situation we have had for the 
last eight years as it has affected the farm problem we are 
considering. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I did not want to misunder- 
stand the Senator. I was under the impression that he had 
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said that it had done the farmer more harm than good, and that 
still he would vote for a continuation of the tariff duty on 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not said I would vote for or against 
the continuation. 1 will be governed by what I deem best 
when the time comes to levy a tariff on farm products. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If the Senator had been in this 
body in 1921, would he have voted for the tariff schedules on 
farm products? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not necessary to cross bridges which 
have been burned years ago. 

It is difficult to realize, without investigation, the extent to 
which agriculture has suffered during the last eight years on 
account of the uneven economic conditions which have sur- 
rounded it as compared with other industries. 

In November, 1925, the price of all farm products in the 
United States was 45 per cent above the price of 1913. During 
the same period the price which the farmer was compelled to 
pay for the necessities he had to buy increased more than 100 
per cent. In 1925 the farmer’s purchasing power was only 64 
per cent as compared with 1913. The cost of his building ma- 
terials increased 87 per cent. The cost of his clothing increased 
108 per cent. The cost of his bedroom furniture and supplies 
increased 90 per cent. 

It is interesting and instructive to consider the effect of 
present tariff legislation upon the farmer, not only because you 
are proposing to increase these burdens within a few weeks 
but also because you are proposing as a measure of farm relief 
another gesture in the form of a higher tariff on certain farm 
products which has already been demonstrated to be of no 
benefit to him. It will be impossible to consider the effect of 
present tariff legislation upon the farmers of each State in the 
Union separately, but I have gathered some information con- 
cerning a few of the typical States, which ought to be taken 
into consideration, not only in connection with the pending bill 
but also in connection with future tariff legislation. 

Let us take the State of Indiana: In 1925 the farmers of 
Indiana gained the sum of $859,000 as a result of the present 
tariff law. At the same time they lost on account of it $4,826,- 
000—while the whole State of Indiana lost the sum of $10,- 
760,000. Therefore the net loss to the farmers of Indiana 
amounted to $3,967,000, and the net loss to the whole State was 
$14,728,000. This was on the agricultural schedule. When we 


consider the manufacturers’ schedule under the present tariff 
law we find that the cost to the farmers of Indiana amount to 


$33,107,000. The cost to others in Indiana not engaged in farm- 
ing amount to $70,805,000, making the total cost to the people 
of Indiana amount to the stupendous sum of $103,912,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Do I understand the Senator to 
say that the farmers of Indiana lost money during the past four 
years because of the tariff? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I was speaking of 1925. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is to say, because there 
was a tariff protecting the farmers of Indiana from the impor- 
tation of products raised abroad, with the cheaper standards of 
living, lower standards of living, and lower co&t of production, 
the tariff wall, being up for the protection of the farmers of 
Indiana, did them more harm than good because the products 
from abroad could not get up over the wall. Is that what he 
means to say? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; that is not what I mean to say. I mean 
to say that on agricultural products affecting the State of 
Indiana there was a tariff which benefited it to the extent of 
$859,000 in that year, and the cost to the farmer not producing 
those particular articles on which there was a tariff amounted 
to $4,826,000, so that when you strike a balance of gains against 
losses, the net loss to the farmers of Indiana amounted to 
$3,967,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. As I understand it, then, the 
Senator says that the farmers of Indiana lost money on those 
commodities because they did not produce them. Is not that 
what it amounts to? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; not at all; not because they did not 
produce them but because they were compelled—those who did 
not produce the articles referred to were compelled—to pay out 
$4,060,000 more than the gains to the farmers of Indiana who 
did produce the articles on which there was a tariff. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In other words, 
higher prices on the articles which were protected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They might have done that, and still the 
farmers receive no benefit from it. 


they paid 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If it is true that the protection 
injures rather than helps, I do not seem to understand why the 
Senator would vote for a continuation of protection, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not said that I would vote for a 
continuation of protection, if the Senator will recall my remarks. 
What I am undertaking to say is that even if he and I both 
were willing to fix the tariff so high on agricultural products 
that it would keep all articles out of this country, it still would 
have no appreciable effect in solving the problem which now 
confronts the farmers of the Nation. That is my position. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then there would be no occa- 
sion for voting for increased duties, as I understood the Senator 
to say he probably would do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think, myself, that there would be no real 
oceasion except to show the farmer that from a psychological 
and intellectual standpoint we want him to get in on the tariff 
if there is any possible direct or indirect benefit that can come 
from it, but so far as actual results to the farmer are concerned, 
I think we might as well not vote any tariff on agricultural 
products affecting these basic commodities. What I say about 
these basic commodities does not necessarily apply to some 
isolated crop or some isolated community, where a prohibitive 
tariff on some given farm product might do some good. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, I do not desire to interrupt the 
Senator in his speech, but, as I understand it, the Senator 
simply clings to the traditional policy of his party—free trade. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. In the first place, the Senator does not 
understand any such thing. The traditional policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party never has been free trade and it is not now, and 
nobody knows that better than the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator probably believes 
in a tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I believe in a competitive tariff. I believe 
the tariff ought to be taken out of politics, if the Senator wants 
to know my position on the tariff. We tried to do that some 
10 or 15 years ago by setting up a Tariff Commission to investi- 
gate tariffs from an economic standpoint, from the standpoint 
of business necessity, from the standpoint of competitive inter- 
est of our country as compared with other countries, and I 
believe yet that a proper tariff commission, with a proper per- 
sonnel, would go a long way toward taking the tariff out of 
politics and undertaking to solve it along that line. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Republican administrations 
appointed on the Tariff Commission members who had formerly 
composed a part of the tariff lobby at the Capitol when tariff 
bills were under consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, and not only did that but 
undertook to secure from one man whose reappointment came 
up a letter of resignation in advance, to hold over him as a 
Damocles sword, in the hope that he would either be intimi- 
dated by that against making any further recommendations for 
reductions of tariffs, or it would result in his resignation, or 
the acceptance of a resignation extracted from him in advance. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But it should be said, out of 
respect for that member of the commission, that he declined to 
accept the appointment under such conditions, and refused to 
sign such a letter, and he was not reappointed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and those of us who know him, and 
knew him, would have expected him to take precisely that posi- 
tion with respect to such reappointment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, as I understand 
it then, the Senator would remove the tariff from politics, and 
the protective duties from agricultural products? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the Senator from Indiana did not un- 
derstand me to say that, and he did not understand me to mean 
that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
Senator to mean. 

Mr. BARKLEY. With all respect to the Senator from In- 
diana, I do not see how, if he exercised ordinary intelligence, he 
could have understood any such thing from the language which 
I used. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Will the Senator state from 
what he is reading the figures he has given? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The figures that I am giving have been 
gathered by various economic groups, including the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation of the United States. I have gathered some of 
them from a very interesting publication on farm relief by the 
professor of rural economy of the College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University, and various other publications that are 
based upon figures obtained from reports issued by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture of the United States during the last 8 or 10 
years. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I understand from what he has 
just suggested that this is the Senator’s own compilation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it is not the Senator’s own compilation. 
It is my copying of compilations which others have made, and I 
did not make the compilations myself. 

The farmers of Indiana, according to the figures, lost $44 for 
every $1 gained by the tariff on agricultural products. The 
people of Indiana as a whole lost $188 for every dollar they 
gained by the present tariff both on agricultural and industrial 
products. Calculating the cost to the whole country on this 
basis, it amounted to $3,600,000,000 per year. 

Let us return to Ohio, which is another typically American 
State. During the same year the gain to the farmer of Ohio 
from the agricultural tariff amounted to $3,220,000. The cost to 
the farmer on account of the tariff was $6,084,000. The cost to 
the other people in Ohio not engaged in agriculture was $24,578,- 
000. The net result to the farmers of Ohio because of the agri- 
cultural tariff was a loss of $2,864,000. Considering the manu- 
facturing schedule as it applies to Ohio, we find that it cost the 
farmers of Ohio $40,510,000. It cost others not engaged in farm- 
ing $151,700,000, making the total cost to the people of Ohio 
$192,210,000. 

Let us consider another typically mid-western State, Illinois. 
The tariff on agricultural products produced a gain to the farm- 
ers of Illinois of $677,000, but it cost the farmers of Illinois 
$5,840,000, while it cost others in Illinois not engaged in farming 
$31,207,000, making a total loss to the people of Illinois of 
$37,047,000. The net loss to the farmers of Illinois from the 
operations of the present tariff on agricultural products 
amounted to $5,163,000. 

Considering the manufacturers’ schedule under the present 
tariff law, we find it cost the farmers of Illinois $40,000,000 and 
it cost the balance of the population of Illinois $205,000,000, 
making the total cost to the people of Illinois $225,000,000. The 
farmers alone in the State of Illinois under the schedules of the 
present tariff lost $67 for every dollar they gained, while the 
people of Illinois lost $414 for every dollar they gained. That 
is what Mr. Wallace, son of the fornrer Secretary of Agriculture, 
meant when he said that the farmers of the United States as a 
whole had lost $50 every time they gained $1 under the present 
tariff law. 

Taking all three of the States mentioned, we find that the 
gain from the agricultural tariff was $4,756,000 while it cost 
$16,749,000. The nonagricultural population lost $66,546,000. 
Considering the agricultural schedules alone we find that the 
farmers of the three States of Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois lost 
$12,000,000. When we consider the manufacturing schedule as 
it affected the people of those three States we find it cost the 
farmers alone $113,617,000 and it cost the nonfarming population 
of those three States $500,928,000, making a total cost to the 
three States of practically $615,000,000. 

The farmers of the three States mentioned lost $20 every 
time they gained $1, while the people in all three of those States 
lost $130 every time they gained $1. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Has the Senator the figures as to the amounts 
lost to the farmers by reason of the tariff on farm products 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. I have them for 14 States. I have not 
been able to obtain them for all of the States. I am going to 
proceed now to give the results for 14 States, including the 
8 which I have just mentioned. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, the figures were given to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry several times and have 
been stated on the floor of the Senate, showing that practically 
the average loss to the farmer below the cost of production on 
the products he sold was $6,500,000,000 a year. If he lost more 
than that amount by the tariff, it would offset the gain he made 
upon the sale of his products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The two propositions are intertwined. Part 
of that $6,500,000,000 net loss to which the Senator refers 
consists of the increased costs which are figured in the net loss 
to the farmer as compared to what he gained. 

Let us take now the 14 States which may be said to be fairly 
representative and typical of the whole country and ascertain 
what the effect has been upon them. I refer to the three pre- 
viously mentioned—Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—and to Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Oregon, and Texas. 
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We find that for those 14 States as a whole the tariff on farm 
products produced a gain to the farmers of $21,170,000, while 
it cost them $56,459,000. In Ohio every time the people gained 
$1 as a result of the tariff they lost $14. That is only the agri- 
cultural tariff of which I am speaking now. In Indiana the 
ratio was $44 lost to $1 gained. In Illinois the ratio was $67 
of loss to $1 of gain. In Minnesota the ratio was $9 of loss 
to $1 of gain. In Wisconsin the ratio was $51 of loss to $1 of 
gain. In Iowa the ratio was $67 of loss to $1 of gain. In 
Kansas the ratio was $118 of loss to $1 of gain. In Nebraska 
the ratio was $17 of loss to $1 of gain. In Colorado the ratio 
was $2.50 of loss to $1 of gain. In Utah the ratio was $2.50 
of loss to $1 of gain. In Washington the ratio was $54 of loss 
to $1 of gain. In Oregon the ratio was $30 of loss to $1 gain. 
In Idaho the ratio was $8 of loss to $1 gain. In Texas the 
ratio was $267 of loss to $1 of gain. 

The total population of those of 14 States in 1920 was 
34,666,784. The farming population of the 14 States was 11,604,- 
923. The farm gain under the agricultural tariff was $21,170,- 
000, the loss was $437,729,000, while the total cost of the present 
tariff law to all the people of the 14 States amounted to 
$1,406,548,000. 

Let us see how the increase in the tariff on farm products 
has affected the problem of agricultural depression. On the 
6th day of March, 1926, President Coolidge increased the tariff 
on butter from 8 cents to 12 cents a pound. At that time butter 
was selling at 43.5 cents per pound in New York. By March 
26, 1926, it had declined to 41 cents a pound, and on April 26 
of that same year it sold for 37% cents per pound, notwith- 
standing the fact that the President had increased the tariff 
from 8 cents to 12 cents per pound only a few weeks before. 
Can anyone contend that such an increase in the tariff on butter 
is any part of a solution of the agricultural problem which 
confronted the people of the Nation either then or now? 

I do not call attention to these fluctuations, Mr. President, 
for any partisan purpose. I call attention to them merely to 
demonstrate that no kind of tariff legislation we can enact will 
solve the farmer’s problem at this time or make any appreciable 
contribution to its solution, The reason why I deem it per- 
tinent to discuss this phase of the agricultural situation is 
because in addition to the provisions of the bill now under 
consideration in the Senate it is proposed to deal with the 
agricultural tariff as a coordinate branch of our legislation 
designed to help agriculture in the United States. 

The farmers of America are not concerned about the small 
maneuvers of politicians seeking to put other politicians in a 
hole. The farmers of America know that they are in a hole 
and that this hole has been growing deeper from year to year. 
It would be nothing short of criminal for men in positions of 
responsibility to use the farmers’ plight to advance themselves 
or to embarrass their enemies. Therefore I have not called 
attention to these fluctuating prices of agricultural products for 
any reason except to show that the remedy for the farmer is not 
in a higher tariff on his basic product, and it certainly can not 
be in a higher tariff on the products he does not produce. I 
have called attention to them to show that if the American 
farmer is to be given any relief under the tariff it must be done 
in some other way than by raising the rates, however much they 
help to meet the situation with reference to other products 
which may be affected by a definite rate. 

In other words, if the farmer of the United States is to be 
aided by any tariff legislation or by a consideration of the tariff 
in connection with his problem, it can not be done alone by rais- 
ing the rates on agricultural products, but it must be done in 
some other way, so aS to make the tariff effective to bring bene- 
fits to him. If he is to be benefited in any way by the tariff, it 
must be done by some arrangement by which he can be relieved 
of at least a portion of the burden he is bearing for the benefit 
of others and made able to receive a portion of it back into his 
own pocket. 

(At this point Mr. BarKktey yielded to Mr. SHortTrRmpGE to 
submit a unanimous-consent request, which appears after the 
conclusion of Mr. BARKLEY’s speech.) 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was calling attention to 
the combination of proposals that have been offered and which 
are to be offered as a solution of the farm problem, one being 
the bill now under consideration, with or without the so-called 
debenture plan, and the other a subsequent proposal in the 
nature of an increase in the tariff on agricultural products. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield before he enters upon that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. FESS. I want to ask the Senator before he enters upon 
that phase of the discussion whether his argument against the 
protective tariff on agricultural products would extend to a 
repeal of the tariff on such products? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, sir. In the first place, I will say to 
the Senator that he evidently misconstrues the object of my 
remarks. I am not advocating and would not vote for the 
repeal of the tariff on agricultural products. As I stated a 
while ago, I may even vote for an increase of the tariff on 
agricultural products; but my contention is that no tariff we 
can place on the basic agricultural commodities the depression 
in which has produced the farm situation can bring an appreci- 
able contribution to a solution of the agricultural problem which 
brings us here. 

Mr. FESS. I understood from the statement of the Senator 
when he referred to the prices of butter that he regarded the 
protection afforded butter as of no value. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I referred to butter simply as an evidence 
of the fact that the President’s efforts to bring about better 
conditions in agriculture by an increase of 8 cents a pound in 
the tariff on butter had produced no results, but that in spite 
of that tariff butter went down from 48% to 37% cents a 
pound. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will yield further, I desire to sug- 
gest to him that the Underwood law, as the Senator will recall, 
placed a good many of the commodities produced by the farmer 
on the free list, and subsequent legislation put them on the 
dutiable list. I was wondering whether the Senator’s argument 
was along the line of the Underwood law in placing agricultural 
commodities on the free list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, sir; I am not arguing the abstract 
question of the propriety of a tariff on any particular com- 
modity. I am undertaking to show that the efforts to solve the 
farm problem by a tariff on any farm product is not sufficiently 
effective for us to look to it with any degree of hope, and that, 
therefore, some other method must be employed in order to 
solve the agricultural problem for the farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kentucky 
believes that the protective tariff does not in any way assist 
the product I should think he would not want to maintain the 
expense that goes with the protective tariff, but would vote to 
take it off. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not stated, and I do not state, that 
a tariff on an agricultural product can not in any way affect the 


price of the product; I have admitted freely that there are a 
number of agricultural products upon which a tariff may be 
effective, but those products do not happen to be in the category 
of agricultural products the depression in which has produced 
the alarming situation which we are trying to cure by our legis- 


lation. Therefore, levying a tariff on them so high as to keep 
out all competition would still leave the farm problem practi- 
cally unsolved, and, therefore, we must resort to some other 
expedient in order to relieve the situation to any effectual 
degree. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 1 desire to ask the Senator from Kentucky if 
he gave the dates on which the price of 43% cents on butter 
prevailed in New York and the date at which it was reduced 
to 37% cents per pound? I did not catch the dates. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I gave those dates. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Then, I shall not trouble the Senator to give 
them again if they are already in the Recorp. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They will appear in my remarks. I gave 
the exact date on which the President raised the tariff and the 
date on which the commodity sold at a lower figure. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as I was saying a while ago, we 
have the bill now pending before the Senate, with or without 
the debenture plan; then we have in the offing the prospect of 
a tariff bill which it is supposed will have some effect on the 
agricultural situation in the United States. I have demon- 
strated, at least, to my satisfaction, whether or not to the 
satisfaction of any other Senator, that no kind of tariff legisla- 
tion affecting agricultural products can make any appreciable 
contribution to the solution of the farm problem that now con- 
fronts the people. If I am correct in assuming that no amount 
of tariff legislation as to agricultural products will bring the 
relief the farmer needs, the situation will be intensified by what 
1 presume is the object in raising the tariff on other things that 
he must buy so as to make it still more burdensome upon him 
than it is even now under the present tariff law. Of course, 
however, that is more or less speculative, because we are not 
permitted to see what is “in the lap of the gods” respecting 
the tariff on manufactured products or anything else, 
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Then what is the remedy? I presume no man, however 
learned he might be, would claim that he has the last word on 
the subject of agricultural relief. We have all been trying to 
find our way in the dark on this subject, and no man is neces- 
sarily subject to the charge of being inconsistent merely because 
he has voted differently on different occasions. It has been my 
opinion, and is yet my opinion, that the two bills vetoed by 
President Coolidge offered the best prospect of real assistance 
in helping the farmer work out his problem, but those bills are 
not before us now and we must consider the proposals that are 
before us. I am frank in the belief that the so-called adminis- 
tration measure, sponsored by the House of Representatives and 
the President, is not sufficient to offer any substantial aid to 
American agriculture. In saying this I do not question either 
the sincerity or the good faith of the President or any Member 
of either branch of Congress whose views may differ from mine. 
I take it for granted that every man in a position of responsi- 
bility tries to follow the light afforded by his intellect and his 
conscience. That is the guide which I attempt to set for my- 
self, and I have no disposition to question the motives of other 
men equally as sincere and equally as able. 

But what are we offered? We are offered a farm board and 
a revolving fund, which is to be loaned to cooperative farm 
organizations if there are any left to take advantage of it. It 
has been my belief that what the farmer needed was not an 
opportunity to borrow more money. He has already borrowed 
all he has any security to guarantee, and probably much more 
than he will ever be able to repay. 

Furthermore, there are not at present anywhere in the United 
States a sufficient number of cooperative marketing associations 
covering a sufficient area or a sufficient number of clubs to make 
this additional credit facility of any real value. There is no 
national wheat cooperative organization and few local ones. 
The tobacco organizations, which existed for a while, have prac- 
tically ceased to function, and this provision of the bill will be 
of no earthly benefit to the tobacco growers of the United States 
unless it were possible to reorganize the tobacco associations, 
which possibility I seriously doubt, There is no nation-wide 
and few local cooperative organizations for cotton, corn, rice, 
pork, or any other farm product which form a considerable 
part of the farm problem with which we are dealing, and, in 
my opinion, it will be impossible to form any such comprehensive 
organizations as will be able to deal with any nation-wide farm 
product in the near future. 

Therefore the so-called revolving of $500,000,000 constitutes 
a mere gesture. About all it will be able to do will be to revolve 
in the Treasury, but none of its revolutions will take any con- 
siderable portion of it into the regions of the country where the 
farm conditions are so distressing. 

The same thing may be said of the stabilization corporations 
provided for under the bill. They are to be operated and under 
control of the cooperative marketing associations, and if there 
are no such associations now in existence and if no reasonable 
expectation can be entertained of their possible organization 
in the near future, then this provision of the bill is equally 
futile. Therefore the bill as proposed by the administration 
constitutes an empty shell, within which there is no substance. 
It affords a glittering mirage to the parched tongue of agri- 
culture which disappears in hot air upon closer approach. 

Unless there shall be cooperative marketing associations for 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, pork, rice, and the other basic com- 
modities the depression in which has produced this problem 
which we are trying to find a way to solve, then the farm board 
and the revolving fund, in my honest judgment, will be of no 
practical benefit to the millions of producers of wheat, corn, 
pork, tobacco, cotton, rice, and the other commodities of nation- 
wide importance in scope and territory, the depression in which 
has largely produced the condition which we are attempting to 
remedy. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if the tariff alone will not solve the 
problem of the farmer, if this empty shell of a farm board, with 
$500,000,000, with nobody to loan it to, will not solve the farm 
problem, what is there left of this legislation that will help him? 
I am frank to say that I voted for the equalization fee in the 
original McNary-Haugen bill. I voted for it as a Member of the 
other body before I became a Member of the Senate. I voted 
for the equalization fee in the last Congress as a Member of this 
body. I voted for it because I believed then, as I believe now, 
that it is the wisest, the most substantial proposal that has yet 
been offered to work out the problems of the farmer as they now 
exist and is the only instance that has ever come to my knowl- 
edge where any large group of the American people have come 
to Congress asking for remedial legislation and as a basis and 
foundation for the granting of that legislation have offered to 
pay their own losses out of their own pockets and not out of 
the Treasury or out of the pockets of somebody else in the 
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United States. Other groups have come here and ask for legis- 
lation affecting their special condition, and many of them have 
asked that their losses be borne by the Government of the 
United States; but when the farmers of the Nation came here 
and asked for the legislation embodied in the McNary-Haugen 
bill, vetoed twice by President Coolidge, they made the unique 
and original proposal that if there were any losses sustained as 
a result of the legislation they would bear those losses out of 
their own pockets and not out of the pockets of others. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And the equalization fee con- 
stituted a natural and effective restriction of overproduction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Under it if overproduction 


occurred those who produced in excess would have to stand the | 


losses resulting from it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely; and I challenge any Senator 
on this floor to point to legislation asked for by any other 
considerable group of American people where they have made 
a proposal so fair and so just, not only to the people of the 
country but to the Treasury of the United States. But, of 
course, we have a situation here now where the equalization 
fee and the original McNary-Haugen Dill have been de- 
MecNaryized and de-Haugenized. We have left a farm board 
and a revolving fund which in my judgment will revolve only 
in the Treasury and never revolve out into the remote places 
of this country so that the farmers will get any benefit even 
from the $500,000,000 which it is proposed to loan to them, 
upon which loans probably the farmers have no additional 
security that they can offer as a guaranty for its repayment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Georgih? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely want to ask the Senator if the 
farmers could not have had all that this bill minus the deben- 
ture plan now offers them at any time within the last three 
years if the Congress had then been disposed to give it to them, 
as it seems now disposed to give it to them? In other words, 


could not this bill with the debenture plan eliminated have been 


passed by the Congress and even approved by Mr. Coolidge long 
before Mr. Hoover's election? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It could have been, yes, if Congress had 
been disposed to pass it; but if it had been passed three years 
ago, or at the time the first McNary-Haugen bill was voted on, 
either in the Senate or in the other body, I doubt very seri- 
ously whether the farm problem would have been very different 
at this time from what it is now. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but the point to which I wish to draw 
the Senator’s attention is that we have been called in extra 
session to provide farm relief, and the only thing the adminis- 
tration offers is substantially what was unopposed by any party 
or any group within the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Georgia 
might go further and say that throughout the entire period of 
agitation concerning this subject, since 1921, there has never 
been an hour when there would have been any serious objection 
to the passage of this measure except upon the ground that it 
was wholly inadequate. ; 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the point I wished to make. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; of course there has been no time in the 
last eight years when the party that happens unfortunately to 
be in control of the Government could not have passed a propo- 
sition like the one we have before us now if the debenture plan 
is to be eliminated ; and it was, of course, the duty of the party 
in power to do that at least, or something better, because in 
1920 they promised to do something for the farmer, although 
the problem was not acute in 1920, because they were not in 
power. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Georgia also, and, for that matter, 
even my good friend the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RosBinson ]—— 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator, by that reference, is 
not alluding to the Senator from Georgia or to me as not being 
his good friends also. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President; they are all 
good friends of mine, but the Senator from Arkansas is espe- 
cially my good friend. I have great affection for him; and so I 
Say that even he, it seems to me, as well as the other two gentle 
men, have overlooked the fact that an election was held within 
the last six months, and this question was an issue, and the 
people have passed upon it, and that is why we are now con- 
sidering this particular bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky further yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That statement has been 
made repeatedly during the course of this debate, but I chal- 
lenge the accuracy of the conclusion, namely, that in the last 
national election there was a referendum respecting the sub- 
ject of farm legislation and that the voters of the country 
decided against the principle of the equalization fee. 

There is not a Senator who hears me who does not know that 
in large sections of the country other issues than that pertaining 
to farm relief constituted the controlling factors in the election. 

In the West and Middle West and in some sections of the 
South, where the subject of farm relief was of great interest, I 
maintain with confidence that the result of that election shows 
or tends to show that the farmers of the country were in sym- 
pathy with the principle of the legislation heretofore passed by 


| the Congress and vetoed by the President of the United States. 


There never was an election since I have been in politics in 
which the Democratic national ticket received more cordial and 
enthusiastic support in several agricultural States that usually 
are overwhelmingly Republican than was received during the 
last campaign, and it was the result of a contrast between the 
principle asserted by the Republican Party and that advocated 
by the Democratic Party. 

The farmers of the West and Middle West did not defeat the 
Democratic Party on account of its position relating to the farm 
question. Two of the big issues that controlled that election, 
and of far greater influence in the result of the election than 
the agricultural issue, pertained to national prohibition and 
alleged “religious freedom.” Millions of men and women who 
voted in that election scarcely took into consideration the ques- 
tion of farm relief, and it is fallacious to assume or to assert 
that as a result of that election those who believe in substantial, 
fair, impartial, and just relief to the men who constitute the 
farmers of this Nation are estopped from performing their duty 
or estopped from doing what they think is right and necessary 
because of an adverse decision by referendum on the subject. 
There has been no referendum on the subject. 

Ask the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], who was one of the 
most potent factors in the last campaign, whether he thinks the 
campaign was determined on the basis of the farm problem. 
Ask yourselves that question and answer it honestly and intelli- 
gently, and we will not hear again the assertion that it is a 
repudiation of the decision of the electorate to insist upon any- 
thing that Mr. Hoover does not advocate touching the subject 
of farm relief. His speeches, both his acceptance speech and 
his campaign speeches, were so general, so indefinite that it is 
exceedingly difficult now, in the light of the events that have 
transpired since the election, to determine what provisions he 
advocated for enactment into law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say, supplementing what the Senator 
from Arkansas has said, that if it had not been for the fright 
created in the bosom of the Republican candidate for President 
by the contrast between his position and the position of the 
Democratic Party on agriculture that induced him to make a 
promise to call an extra session this session would not now be 
here dealing with agricultural problems. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
of the extra session? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] is largely responsible for the existence of this extra 
session. During the campaign he heard thundering throughout 
the West the mutterings of the farmers of this Nation; he heard 
the measured tread of the farmers as they started toward the 
polls; and he said, “O Mr, Hoover, promise them an extraor- 
dinary session of Congress! True, the Republicans have been in 
absolute power throughout the last eight years. True, they 
promised in two successive platforms to place agriculture on 
an equality with other industries, and the fact that they have 


And who prompted the calling 
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repeated their promise is proof conclusive that they never kept 
it. But now, unless you do promise them an extra session, we 
are going to lose the farmers’ vote’; and the candidate an- 
nounced that he would call an extraordinary session of Congress 
in obedience to the demand of the warrior from Idaho, and we 
are in session; and when we first assembled neither the Senator 
from Idaho nor the President had worked out the details of 
the plan to be incorporated in the bill for farm relief. 

Every Senator here knows that the declaration is true; and 
now we hear that because Mr. Hoover was elected on a promise 
to call an extra session of Congress and do something which his 
party had failed or refused to do throughout eight years of com- 
plete power, we ought not to discuss the issue, we ought to do 
what the President and Mr. Boran say; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, I am going to do a part of that thing, advance with the 
Senator from Idaho in the shaping of this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. BORAH. I trust that my colleagues do not feel any par- 
ticular anger toward me for the small part I played in the call- 
ing of the extra session. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I hope the Senator does not 
infer any anger on my part from anything I have said, or from 
any manner that I have employed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think we should all be 
grateful to the Senator from Idaho, and I desire to express 
my gratitude to him for his influence—his compelling influence, 
his indispensable influence—in the production of this extra ses- 
sion, for without him I doubt seriously whether we would be 
here now considering the farmer, even remotely. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not want any misunder- 
standing about that. I do not go so strong as that on this extra 
session. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I referred to was his influence in 
having it called. I am not speaking about what it is going to do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson]; and while I do not desire to take the Senator's 
time, because I shall have some time of my own a little later, 
I was somewhat surprised to hear the Senator say that the 
farm question was not one of the principal things that went 
to the country, one of the principal issues in the last campaign. 

As I remember, Mr. President, the national chairman of the 
Democratic Party, Mr. Raskob, was represented by the press, 
at any rate, as setting aside $500,000 to be used in connection 
with the Democratic platform’s pledge for farm relief in the 
Middle West alone; and all over the country that issue went 
to the people, and both of the candidates for President, the 
Republican candidate and the Democratic candidate, and the 
candidates for Vice President—the distinguished gentleman who 
now sits in the chair and my distinguished friend from 
Arkansas—also plead with the people of the country on that 
issue, farm relief—two planks. 

The Republican platform provided for one plan, and Mr. 
Hoover was practically unanimously nominated by that con- 
vention On that platform, chose to stand on that platform, went 
to the people on that platform, declared himself time and again 
on the principles of that platform, and so declares himself at 
this moment, 

The Democratic candidate, who was heretofore the distin- 
guished Governor of New York, had quite a time with his farm 
relief. He went to the country, by radio and otherwise, on the 
Democratic farm plan, and everybody was drafted into the 
service of both parties who could discuss that question. Finally, 
the people decided in November of last year. They decided 
for the plan of Herbert Hoover. Herbert Hoover did promise 
to call a special session of Congress. Herbert Hoover kept his 
word. We are here now as a result of that promise. 
has he made a promise in all the course of his life that he has 
not kept. The American people have confidence in Herbert 
Hoover, All the people have confidence in Herbert Hoover. 
The people in the Senator’s own State believe in Herbert 
Hoover. The people in Kentucky, to the extent of 178,000 ma- 
jority, believed in Herbert Hoover. Almost did Herbert Hoover 
carry the great State of Arkansas. And the people of this coun- 
try believe in Hoover just as much now as ever before in the 
history of Mr. Hoover's public career, 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The House has adopted this 
plan, which comes over here to us now, which I think is in 
some respects better than the Senate plan for farm relief, and 
it has the indorsement of Herbert Hoover, It is consistent with 
his platform utterances. 1t is consistent with the Republican 
— and the people expect that program to be put into 
e ‘ 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana 
twice voted in this body for the equalization fee. He went be- 
fore the people of Indiana last year. He was reelected. Was 
his reelection to be construed as an indorsement of his record 
in voting on that subject, if it was an issue in Indiana, or a 
repudiation of the Senator's position? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, 1 went to the 
people of Indiana in practically all the counties and indorsed 
Herbert Hoover and the Republican platform. I am willing to 
abide by the expression of the majority of my State and of the 
Union. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then the Senator condemns his own record 
in the Senate on two votes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President ; the equaliza- 
tion fee was only one of many remedies proposed. It was here, 
I voted for it, and I was glad to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was the only one indorsed by agriculture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was the only one upon which the 
Senator from Indiana had voted twice as a member of this 
body, and therefore he can not contend that his own record was 
repudiated by the people of Indiana merely because they voted 
for Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In the amazing spectacle which 
the Senate has just witnessed we see conclusive proof of the 
accuracy of my statement. Here is a Senator who, prior to the 
Republican convention, stood for exactly what is not in this bill, 
and stood firm. Now he tells us that the election constituted a 
referendum on the subject of the two platforms, and that the 
people decided with Mr. Hoover, and that the people of Arkansas 
came near deciding for Mr. Hoover, 

It happens to be true, Mr. President, that the Democratic 
national ticket in Arkansas last year received the largest ma- 
jority that was ever accorded a Democratic national ticket in 
that State in the history of the party. That feature of the 
Senator’s statement is on a par with the general accuracy of the 
declaration made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson]. 

Of course the farm question was made an issue in the last 
campaign. Of course it was discussed. But when the astute 
statesman and leader, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
saw that Mr. Hoover's position on the subject was unpopular, 
and that the Democrats were going to carry the West and 
Middle West on that issue unless something radical and unusual 
were done, he appealed to his candidate to declare that an extra 
session would be called for the purpose of settling this con- 
troversy, and it was upon that appeal, and the response made 
to it by Mr. Hoover, who pledged an extra session of Congress 
for farm relief—thereby admitting that his party had failed to 
keep its pledges throughout eight years of complete power—it 
was under those circumstances that the election was held, and, 
while not disputing that the farnr issue was in the campaign, I 
will say now what is known to every intelligent man who hears 
me, that the dominating issues of the campaign, those which 
attracted the most attention and aroused the greatest excite- 
ment, were not the farm problem. They were the other questions 
which I have already named. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is also true that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Republican nominee for President promised during 
the last few days of the campaign to call an extra session to 
deal with farm legislation, notwithstanding these other issues 
to which the Senator from Arkansas has referred, it is true 
that in States like Minnesota, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and other States the Democratic ticket last year received 
a larger vote, although it did not carry those States, than it 
had received in any presidential campaign in recent years. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the Senator and 
the Senator from Arkansas will both admit, I take it, that Her- 
bert Hoover did carry 40 of the 48 States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There is no doubt about Mr. 
Hoover's election. There is no doubt on that subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to take up the thread 
of my discussion where it was broken with reference to the 
bill now before us, with special emphasis on the so-called farm 
board and revolving fund theory, and also the debenture plan. 
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I am willing to vote to retain the debenture plan in this meas- | board and the creation of a revolving fund, which can only 


ure. I voted, I think, against the debenture plan in the last 
Congress as a substitute for the equalization fee, and if I were 
called on to cast a vote under the same circumstances now I 
would cast the same vote that I cast in the last Congress. I 
think it was offered as a substitute, though as to that I may be 
in error. 

The question now before us is the debenture plan as an addi- 
tion to the plan of the administration, so called, if it can be 
said to be a plan, and in that circumstance I propose to vote 
to retain the debenture plan in this bill as reported from the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator just said that he voted against the 
debenture plan when it was offered as an alternative to the 
equalization fee. He also voted against the debenture on the 
21st day of May, 1928, when it was offered by Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, as an amendment to the tax bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I think I did. 

Mr. FESS. What has changed the Senator that he is now 
for the thing against which he voted then? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I tried to explain before the Senator rose 
that if this were a controversy between the debenture plan and 
the equalization fee I would still vote against the debenture as 
a substitute for the equalization fee. 

Mr. FESS. But it is not a substitute. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment was offered by the Senator 
from Missouri without any discussion as an amendment to a 
tax bill, which I voted against because it was an amendment to 
a tax bill. It was not germane to the subject under considera- 
tion, and frequently Members of the Senute vote against propo- 
sitions that are wholly extraneous to the legislation under con- 
sideration when they might cast a different vote if the subject 
were up on its own merits as an independent proposition. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator mean that he believed in the 
principle of debenture and voted against it then? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not say that I either believed in it 
or did not believe in it at that time. I voted against it as a 
substitute for the equalization plan. I voted against it as an 
amendment to a tax bill because it had no business in a tax bill, 
and even if the Senator desires to convict me of inconsistency 
in my votes, I will say frankly that I had not given very serious 


consideration to the debenture plan at that time, and that might | 


have entered into the motive that actuated me in 
vote, 
sideration I have given it sufficient consideration to enable me 
to vote for it with a clear conscience, because I am convinced 
that it is the only plan now under consideration that will offer 
any relief to the farmers of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not desire when I rose to occupy the 
whole day myself, and while I am willing to yield further, I do 
not want unnecessarily to do so, so as to deprive other Senators 
of the opportunity of speaking. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I do not indict the Senator because at one time 
he voted for it and another time voted against it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know whether the Senator 
present when I began my remarks or not. 
charge of inconsistency could not properly lie at the door of any 
Senator, for we have for several years been feeling our way in 
the dark on this question, and what might have appeared last 
week as a wise solution might to-day appear foolish, and vice 
versa, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think I agree with the Senator 
in that statement. The only thing I had in mind was that I 
have known the Senator for many years, and have known him 
to be a man of rare mental integrity, who does not change his 
view unless there is some reason for doing so. That is why I 
asked the Senator the question, because I remembered very dis- 
tinctly his vote against the debenture plan on the 21st of May, 
1928. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not undertake to deny or conceal that 
vote. I voted against it on another occasion, too, I think, either 
here or in the other body, as a substitute for the equalization 
fee, but I am not in any way bound by those votes, which were 
cast under circumstances wholly foreign to the situation which 
confronts us now. 

Mr. President, if I am correct in assuming, as I did at the 
outset, that an increase in tariff rates on agricultural products, 
however beneficial it may be in a special and limited sense, is 
not a solution of the farm problem; if the creation of a farm 


-asting my 





Does the Senator yield further to 


yas 


Does the Senator from Kentucky | 


But as a part and parcel of the legislation now under con- | 


function through organizations that now do not exist, and in 
all probability can not be created, is not the solution, then the 
debenture plan is the only plan left for us to consider in con- 
nection with any possible relief in the agricultural situation of 
the country. 

It has been objected by so high an authority as the President 
that to keep this provision in the bill will result in an increase 
| in the price of farm products now in the hands of merchants 
and exporters and others who are in the business of buying and 
selling farm products. I am not prepared to deny that that 
statement is true, but the same thing will happen as to the 
price of manufactured products when you bring in a tariff bill 
increasing the tariff duties on imports of those particular prod- 
ucts into markets of the United States. If you bring in a tariff 
bill increasing the tariff on sugar, or on steel, or on textiles, 





it will automatically increase the price of the products in the 
hands of anybody—manufacturer, jobber, or merchant. If it 
should happen in the case of manufactured products, I ask you 
in all sincerity whether that objection lies in good faith to 
any increase that might be brought about in farm-product 
prices by the adoption of the debenture plan as proposed in this 
legislation; and if it be true that such an increase would oc- 
cur, would not the increase be immediately reflected in the 
price to the producer, not only for what he might have on hand, 
but what he would produce in the future? 

It has been objected to on the ground that it is a subsidy, 
and I am as fundamentally against subsidies, I imagine, as any 
Member of the Senate. But when we give into the hands of a 
few men, either rightfully or wrongfully—and Iam not now 
discussing the merits of that proposition—when we give into 
the hands of a few men in certain sections of the country the 
power to use this taxing function of government to enrich 
themselves at the expense of others, and to make an added 
profit out of government, then I say that to all intents and 
purposes it is as much a subsidy as if that amount of money 
were taken out of the Treasury itself and put in their pockets. 
Do we desire the tariff to be really effective for the benefit of 
the farmer? 

The administration bill makes no pretense to undertake this 
effort. I do not contend that this bill will not, in the long run, 
add something to the knowledge of agriculture in general for 
the benefit of agriculture in the years to come. Whether the 
farm board, set up, will do any greater work along this line 
than is being done by the Department of Agriculture and other 
agricultural facilities of the Government remains to be seen. 
But the most enthusiastic supporter of this measure, as it passed 
the House, will not claim that this measure will to any appre- 
ciable degree relieve the farmer of the unequal load which I 
have been describing. The only proposal now before the Senate 
that undertakes to do this is the export-lebenture plan. This 
plan proposes to allow the farmer to draw back an amount equal 
to one-half the present tariff on the products which compete 
with his exportable surplus. 

It is claimed that this is a subsidy. If it is a subsidy it is 
only a small portion of the subsidy which the Government allows 
other industries to impose upon the people. It is claimed that 
this plan will reduce the receipts of the Treasury, or that it is 
money taken from the Treasury: This can not be true because 


| the amount by which the farmer will be benefited never reaches 


I stated that the | 








the Treasury, and it will be an easy matter to adjust tariff 
schedules so as to produce no decrease in annual revenues. But 
even if it be properly described as a subsidy the Republican 
Party can not consistently object to it on that account for it 
has been only a few years ago since one of its administrations, 
in the very midst of an agricultural panic, proposed a subsidy 
to the shipping interests of this country, which would have cost 
the people, out of the Treasury, $750,000,000, and many of the 
Senators on this floor, who now choke at a modest bounty for 
agriculture, voted for that subsidy to the Shipping Trust. 

They were not then so outspoken against subsidies. One of 
your administrations brought in a proposal in 1923 to grant to 
the Shipping Trust of the United States a subsidy that would 
have amounted to $750,000,000 in a period of 10 years. There 
are on the floor of the Senate to-day men who voted to take out 
of the Treasury $750,000,000 to give to the Shipping Trust as a 
subsidy, and they did it without hesitation, and yet they choke 
to-day because we are proposing to allow the farmer to get back 
probably a very small percentage of the amount which he is 
taxed, directly and indirectly, for the benefit of those who have 
been able to raise the cost of his supplies to such an extent that 
he every year contributes $1,000,000,000 to this policy. It has 
been estimated that if all the agricultural products which are 
affected by a tariff and would be eligible for debenture privi- 
leges should take advantage of the bill it would not amount to 
as much as $100,000,000 a year, and that is only one-tenth of 
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the amount that is involved in the increased cost to agriculture 
by reason of the conditions to which I have been referring this 
afternoon. 

I can not for the life of me understand how any Member of 
Congress can vote to give to the Shipping Trust $750,000,000 
out of the Treasury of the United States but can not vote to 
allow the farmer to have at least a portion of the burden he 
bears relieved by the only legislation which can make the tariff 
eifective so far as pending legislation is concerned. By a proper 
adjustment of tariff rates there need be no loss to the Treasury 
by reason of the debenture plan which is now before the Senate. 

The objection has been made that this plan will increase the 
value of farm products now in the hands of private corporations. 
This may be true, but the increase will be reflected in the value 
of farm products now in the hands of farmers or which may 
be hereafter produced. You are proposing in a few weeks to 
increase the tariff on certain manufactured products, and I am 
not passing now on the question whether such increases are 
wise or unwise, proper or improper, but I do make the state- 
ment that any increase in the tariff on manufactured goods 
will increase the value of such goods now on hand as well as 
that to be produced in the future. If it is preposterous to in- 
crease the value of farm products by immediate legislation, what 
is it that makes this policy virtuous when applied to manufac- 
tured goods? The export debenture is objected to on the 
ground that it is economically unsound, and so it may be; who 
knows? But what sort of a yardstick are we to measure the 
economic soundness or unsoundness of any proposal? Nothing 
could be more unsound economically, politically, or morally than 
the policy which has produced the conditions now confronting 
agriculture. We are all groping more or less in the dark, 
seeking a remedy, and we hope by our experience to find one. If 
ohe proposal that may be economically unsound is offered as an 
antidote to other policies which are equally unsound, and which 
have produced the unsound conditions which we are seeking to 
remedy, who is there great enough and wise enough to condemn 
the effort by a mere anathema? 

I am going to vote for this bill as it has been reported from 
the Senate committee, which contains the debenture plan. If 
this portion of the bill shall be eliminated I shall then vote for 
the best bill I can get, hoping for the best and fearing the 
worst, whatever may be its fate elsewhere. 

During the delivery of Mr. BARKLEY’s speech— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to me in order that I may make a request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Parrerson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have been furnished with much au- 
thoritative data as to wage scales in industrial employment, in- 
cluding agriculture, prevailing in practically all the countries of 
the world. I ask leave to have this information published as a 
Senate document. I think it will be useful to Members of the 
Seuate and the House during the session, and particularly in 
connection with legislation now under consideration by the 
Congress, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the Senator from California? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to inquire of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia who has furnished him with the data to which he refers? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Immediately, I may say, our Secretary 
af Labor, and he in turn has had recourse to authoritative reports 
coming through the Department of State from our consuls and 
business agents the world over, and from official documents. 
The wage scales have been converted into American currency, so 
that it can be seen at a glance the wages paid to labor in the 
different countries the world over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think the Senator 
from California should have interrupted the Senator from Ken- 
tucky-—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In the midst of his address to 
ask this leave. I shall, therefore, object for the present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection to its going in, provided 
the whole proceeding concerning it shall be printed at the end 
of my remarks and not in the midst of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
objeets to the request. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I very much regret that the Senator 
objects now, as I am leaving the Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the Senator leaving the 
city? 


I did so because I had to leave the 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
city, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank both the Senators, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
matter will be printed as a document. 

After the conclusion of Mr. BArkKtey’s speech, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I shall not de- 
tain the Senate for any great length of time with a presentation 
of my views on the pending question. All of us are agreed there 
is a farm problem. Both political parties have made the state- 
ment in their platforms. The issue has gone to the people and 
I think everybody now concedes its existence. The question 
presenting itself to us is a solution of the problem known to 
exist. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said the problem had gone 
to the people. A few moments ago when he interrupted the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarkKLry] he said there had been 
a great referendum and that there could be no question about 
the resuit. I merely wanted to ask the Senator if he knew that 
nearly one-third of the members of his own party in the Senate 
do not think as he does about the result of that referendum? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, in answer to the 
Senator’s question I need only to say that the question went to 
the people of his own State, the great State of Tennessee, and 
it was decided there. I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was no farm question submitted 
to the people of Tennessee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, so far as I am 
personally concerned, like every other Member of this body, I 
am anxious to find a solution that will improve conditions in 
the agricultural industry. I think several things will help solve 
the problem. There is no doubt in my mind that the tariff will 
assist. I believe in a protective tariff on farm commodities in 
order that the American producer may be protected against the 
producers abroad who can produce their crops for much less 
money than it costs in this country to produce similar crops. 

The President of the United States believes that too, as he 
has stated time and again. I believe also the development of 
our internal waterways will have much to do with the solution 
of the problem. I think when the great Mississippi system from 
Chicago to the Gulf and the canal or seaway from Chicago to 
the Atlantic Ocean are opened up and put into effect they will 
mean a difference of anywhere from 7 to 10 cents a bushel on 
wheat alone in favor of the American farmer, especially in the 
West, Middle West, and Northwest. But there must be some 
Federal instrumentality provided that can give its entire atten- 
tion to agriculture throughout the years to come to the end that 
we may develop in course of time a great national farm policy. 
That the legislation now before this body proposes to do, 

It is of uémost importance, too, in my opinion, that legisla- 
tion be enacted at the earliest possible moment if the farmers 
of America are to benefit from it to any degree this year. 
Because of that fact, time is of the essence. The question before 
the Senate then is to decide what is the best plan that may be 
adopted at this moment. 

The House of Representatives has passed the bill. I stated 
a while ago that in some respects I like the bill passed by the 
House better than the one which is before us here. For in- 
stance, I like the idea of a board composed of fewer members. 
I think it would be more cohesive. There can be a meeting of 
minds more easily, as a result of which the great problems which 
will confront us this year and in the years to come can be stud- 
ied more efficiently and there can be better coordination. 

Then both the bill here and the one passed at the other end of 
the Capitol provide that the chairman of the board may be a 
man who can be paid any salary the President of the United 
States decides is reasonable under the circumstances. That will 
enable the Government to go out into the country and find the 
very best man, regardless of how big he may be, how well quali- 
fied he may be, and regardless of what he may be worth from 
the standpoint of salary, to place in charge of this great work. 

Mr. President, my chief reason for standing here now is to 
refute some statements that have been made during the course 
of the debate. I do not believe I could add anything much to 
what has been said and I do not suppose any Member of this 
body will be persuaded by anything I may say to vote one way 
or another. But it is proper for me to express my opinion as 
well as for other Members of the Senate to express theirs. 

I am opposed to the debenture plan at this time for the rea- 
sons cited by the President in his very admirable answer to the 


As the Senator is leaving the 


Senator from Indiana 
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communication of the Subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and for the additional reason that in my 
opinion the farmers of the country themselves are opposed to it. 
The farmers of the country themselves believe that the plan 
proposed by President Hoover should be enacted into law and 
given a trial. 

The proposed legislation provides that the Federal farm board 
shall report back to the Congress with suggestions of methods 
for still further developing farm relief and bringing it more 
thoroughly to realization. 

Of course, legislation is all experimental. This legislation 
will be experimental. If the pending bill is enacted into law, 
we shall find methods for its improvement as the years go 
by. It will necessarily be amended; there is no doubt of that. 
It will have weaknesses as well as strong points, but the 
weaknesses can be corrected in the course of years, and, in my 
opinion, it is a start in the right direction. We shall have 
established a board that will give its entire time to the great 
problems of agriculture, not only those that confront us now 
but those that will continue to arise and confront us in the 
future. During all those years the board, composed of high- 
grade men selected by the President of the United States— 
and everyone in this body knows that he will select high-grade 
men well qualified for the work they are called upon to do— 
will be sitting here or traveling throughout the country when 
necessary to continue to find methods for improving rural 
conditions in America, and in the course of five years, I predict, 
if this legislation is enacted into law at this time, we shall 
have done what should have been done half a century ago. We 
shall have developed a great national farm policy, and that 
question then will be settled for all time. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterte in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 


I am glad to yield. 
Mr. FRAZIER. I 


would like to ask the Senator from 


Indiana what is going to happen to the thousands and thou- 
sands of farmers who are now holding onto their land through 
the leniency of their creditors, which is undoubtedly the case, 
in the four or five -years it will take to put into operation 
this farm bill which he states is advocated by the President, 


as I think it is? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the Senator’s 
sympathy for the American farmer is no greater than that 
which I feel. I lived in the country until I was a man, I 
know that conditions are bad. But my belief is that the 
minute the legislation is enacted and signed by the President 
conditions will at once get better. The psychology of the 
situation will be better in the country. The farmers of America 
will see that their Government is interested in their problem 
and is seeking to effect a solution. Therefore I would not at 
this time attempt to restrict the Federal farm board with a 
highly technical plan of any kind. 

I am anxious that we shall pass a bill providing plenty of 
money. We provide $500,000,000 in a revolving fund and $500,- 
000 as a fund for the adnrinistration of the law. I am anxious 
to give the board plenty of power, and then say to the board of 
high-grade men, “ You understand the question perhaps better 
than any others in the world, because you have lived close to it 
all these years. Go out and solve this problem. Use any plan 
you find to solve it. You may make mistakes in attempting to 
find an early solution. That is to be expected. Make as few 
mistakes as possible, but solve the problem. Then report back 
to the Congress next December what more you need and we will 
give you additional authority if it becomes necessary.” Then 
we shall have afforded some relief immediately to the agricul- 
tural industry and as the years go on we shall continue to per- 
fect that relief, making conditions better and better through 
additional legislation. I grant that it may not be done in a 
moment. It is, however, better late than never. Let us make 
the start, and let us nrake it before the crop season is over 
this year. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator from Indiana states that he is 
in favor of a bill that will authorize the appointment of a 
Federal farm board and give that board wide authority to 
work out a complete plan. I should like to ask the Senator if 
he understands that either the House bill or the Senate bill will 
give the board that opportunity under the present situation? 
For instance, if the debenture plan shall be cut out of the meas- 
ure, will it then give the board the power to put the debenture 
plan into operation if they shall think it a good thing? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; but I will answer the Sen- 
ator in this way: If we should now put in the debenture plan 
and restrict the board to its use, and the debenture plan should 
fail, we would thereby still further demoralize the farmers of 
the country. What we want to do is to raise their morale by 
giving them the economic assistance to which they are entitled. 
Therefore, I say, let the board be organized and work on the 
remedies provided, and then, at the next session of Congress, 
suggest any additional methods for farm relief which the board 
may think desirable. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
further yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. If the present provision be retained and the 
debenture plan shall be left optional with the board, they will 
not need to put it in operation unless they shall see fit to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I recognize that perfectly well, 
and for the present I certainly favor excluding it, because if it 
be retained in the measure there is always a tendency to use 
the first thing that comes along. Let us keep all highly technical 
plans out of this proposed legislation; let us create the farm 
board, get the law passed as quickly as possible, and start some- 
thing at the earliest possible moment. Let us tell the board to 
work out this problem and to report back at each succeeding 
Congress as to what additional legislation is needed. It has 
wide powers, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield further to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will yield in just a moment. 
The board under this proposed law will have wide powers, 
tremendous powers, greater powers than were ever given to any 
board in any legislation passed by Congress in its history. Let 
us eliminate for the moment highly technical plans from the 
proposed legislation, since in that way we shall follow the 
recommendation of the President of the United States, who 
enjoys the full confidence of the country. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator if 
he does not think there is at present an emergency existing in 
the condition of agriculture throughout the Nation? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes; and I am also of the 
opinion that the proposed legislation now before us will cure 
much of the trouble that exists. It will not be perfect; I con- 
cede that; and the emergency does exist; I grant that. How- 
ever, I am assuming, Mr. President, that this proposed legisla- 
tion will take care of a part of that emergency. Then we shall 
not be tying the hands of the Federal farm board in any degree 
with a highly technical plan, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield further to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield further to the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator from Indiana has stated that he 
thought the psychology of the bill providing for the appointment 
of a Federal farm board would be good. I wish to state that, 
in my opinion, it will take more than psychology to meet the 
emergency which exists among the farmers to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. O Mr. President, I grant that; 
I mentioned that merely as one of the by-products for good 
which will flow out of the proposed legislation. It will have an 
excellent psychological effect on the American farmer, because 
he will see that after years of study and consideration and 
debate finally the Congress has done something; it has made a 
start: it has created the Federal farm board and intrusted it 
with tremendous powers. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I want to say that I think the psychology 
would be good, but I do not think it would meet the present 
emergency. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Possibly not, but in the course 
of time we will bring about a better condition. 

Mr. FRAZIER. But in the course of time, during two or 
three years, or whatever time it may take to put the legisla- 
tion in operation and get it working, there would be several 
million more farmers go out of business because of the indebted- 
ness they are laboring under to-day. In my opinion the only 
thing in this farm bill as passed by the House or the bill re- 
ported out of the Agricultural Committee of the Senate which 
will meet the present emergency is the debenture plan. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I disagree with 
the Senator as to that proposition, but it is an honest disagree- 
ment. I will say to the Senator, however, that I take issue 
with his statement made on the floor on one occasion during 
this debate to the effect that the country was forced to choose 


I yield to the Senator from 
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one of two candidates. Both parties nominated their can- 
didates practically unanimously. The country, therefore, had 
a choice of deciding between two candidates both of whom had 
been nominated practically unanimously. Then the country 
almost unanimously chose one of those candidates for Presi- 
dent, and in choosing that candidate also chose the plan for 
farm relief of that candidate. That plan is embodied in the 
bill now before the Senate, with the exception of the debenture 
plan, which the President is against. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I can not accept the explanation of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that the farm plan as advocated by Mr. 
Hoover when he was a candidate was accepted by the agricul- 
tural States of the Nation. There were a good many more 
issues than farm legislation in the campaign. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
Mr. FRAZIER. 
not the great issue. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
issues 

Mr. President, in that connection, what the Senator has said 
suggests to me that I read some of the things the President 
said. I think some of the quotations have previously been 
cited on the floor of the Senate, and I would not needlessly or 
tediously repeat what has been read here; but for fear it has 
not all been read, there are certain things I desire to bring to 
the attention of the Senate now. After the President of the 
United States had been practically unanimously nominated by 
his party at Kansas City, in his acceptance speech of August 
11, 1928, he made the following statement: 

The most urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day is in agri- 
culture. It must be solved if we are to bring prosperity and content- 
ment to one-third of our people directly and to all of our people 
indirectly. We have pledged ourselves to find a solution. 


Then, to I 
follows: 


That is true. 
And therefore the farm relief program was 


No; but it was one of the big 


turning over another page, read further, as 

It is our plain duty to search out the common ground on which we 
may mobilize the sound forces of agricultural reconstruction. Our 
platform lays a solid basis upon which we can build. It offers an 


affirmative program. 


Mr. President, that was said at a moment when every man, 
woman, and child practically in the American Republic was 
hanging on every word that fell from the lips of the Republi- 
can candidate for President. Further, he says: 

An adequate tariff is the foundation of farm relief. 


That was stated at a period when everyone wanted to know 
his views. Further, he said: 

I would use my office and influence to give the farmers the full 
benefit of our historic tariff policy. 


And yet again: 


Nature has endowed us with a great system of inland waterways. 
Their modernization will comprise a most substantial contribution to 
Mid West farm relief and to the development of 20 of our interior 
States. This modernization includes not only the great Mississippi sys- 
tem, with its joining of the Great Lakes and of the heart of Mid West 
agriculture to the Gulf, but also a shipway from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic. These improvements would mean so large an increment in 
farmers’ prices as to warrant their construction many times over. 
There is no more vital method of farm relief. 


That was the second plan of farm relief suggested by the 
present President in his acceptance address, when everybody 
was listening carefully to hear his views. 

And, finally, again he said: 

The platform proposes to go much further— 

That is, the Republican platform— 


It pledges the creation of a Federal farm board of representative 
farmers to be clothed with authority and resources with which not only 
to still further aid farmers’ cooperatives and pools and to assist gen- 
erally in solution of farm problems, but especially to build up with 
Federal finance farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization 
porations which will protect the farmer from the depressions 
demoralization of seasonal gluts and periodical surpluses, 

Objection has been made that this program, as laid down by the party 
platform, may require that several hundred millions of dollars of capital 
be advanced by the Federal Goverument without obligation upon the 
individual farmer. With that objection I have little patience. A 
nation which is spending ninety billions a year can well afford an ex- 


cor- 


and 
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penditure of a few hundred millions for a workable program that will 
give to one-third of its population their fair share of the Nation’s 
prosperity. Nor does this proposal put the Government into business, 
except so far as it is called upon to furnish initial capital with which to 
build up the farmer to the control of his own destinies, 


I say, Mr. President, that the pending legislation proposes 
that very thing, a revolving fund of $500,000,000. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield further to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator will recall that one of the Presi- 
dent’s chief objections to the debenture plan is that it would 
cost the people of the United States, the taxpayers, some 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the Senator mean as a 
subsidy? If he does, the President never proposed a subsidy in 
any speech he ever made, nor does the American farmer, in my 
opinion, desire a subsidy. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not think the American farmer does 
desire a subsidy, but he did have some hope during the campaign 
that he would be put on a parity with the manufacturing inter- 
ests and other interests of the country. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Exactly; and that will be done. 
I have great faith that will be done, and that the farmer will be 
placed ultimately in that very position he deserves to occupy. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator from Indiana has just quoted 
Mr. Hoover, when a candidate for President, as stating that he 
could see no reason why a few hundred million dollars or sev- 
eral hundred million dollars should not be spent for the benefit 
of agriculture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
$500,000,000. 

Mr. FRAZIER. As a loan; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes; but ultimately there will 
be considerable in cost, and at the very outset we propose to 


We propose in this bill to spend 


| pay out under this legislation $500,000 which is appropriated for 


expenses, 

Mr. FRAZIER. The sum of $500,000 is a long way from sev- 
eral hundred million. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But $500,000,000 is not. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The $500,000,000 to which the Senator refers 
is a loan; it is absolutely nothing but a loan, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President; it is an 
initial advance from the Treasury, just as the President said he 
was willing should be advanced from the Treasury; it has no 
association with anything else. 

Mr. FRAZIBR. By no stretch of the imagination can it be 
considered an advance, when it has got to be paid back with 
interest. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It is the initial advance. I do 
not care to quibble with the Senator as to the meaning of words. 
He knows as well as I do what these words mean. I do not 
understand that the President in that statement used any words 
which would indicate that he meant to make a gift of several 
hundred million dollars. The Senator may have a different 
view, but that is my view. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It was so stated from public platforms all 
over the Nation by people who were out speaking for Mr. 
Hoover at that time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I suppose even the Senator from 
North Dakota will admit that Mr. Hoover can not be held re- 
sponsible for everything that was said in his behalf by every- 
body. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think that is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Any more than he could be held 
responsible for what was said against him. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In the letter from the President to the chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee of the Senate giving his 
reasons for opposing the debenture plan, after stating that he 
did not think the amount of the debenture would be reflected 
back to the farmer, he says. 


Third. If the increased price did reflect to the farmer the plan would 
stimulate overproduction and thereby increase world supply. 


The only meaning I can get from that is that the President 
would oppose any method of farm relief here that would in- 
crease the price of the farm product that might encourage over- 
production; and, of course, any increase might encourage over- 
production. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am convinced 
that the Senator from North Dakota is not very friendly to the 
plan favored by the President. In fact, the Senator stated the 
other day that he was not so very favorably impressed with the 
President himself. My opinion is that everything the President 
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has said or done has kept faith with his promises to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
yield to the Senator frém Ohio? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do, 

Mr. FESS. The President’s utterances here constantly refer 
to the platform. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is right. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator recalls that in the convention there 
was a terrific struggle to place in the platform some of the 
things that the Senator from North Dakota is advocating here. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And those things were rejected overwhelmingly ; 
and the President is referring to these as the pledge he has 
made. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Exactly. 

Mr. FESS. It seems to me there is not any justification for 
the charge that this proposal will not do any good, 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. I thank the Senator from Ohio 
for his suggestions, 

Mr. President, permit me to read further from this accept- 
ance address: 


Does the Senator from Indiana 


The first step is to create an effective agency directly for these pur- 
poses and to give it authority and resources. These are solemn pledges 
and they will be fulfilled by the Republican Party. It is a definite plan 
of relief. It needs only the detailed elaboration of legislation and 
appropriations to put it into force. 


And then, skipping a few sentences, I read as follows: 

While the problem varies with every different commodity and with 
every different part of our great country, I should wish to apply the 
same method to agriculture so that the leaders of every phase of each 
group can advise and organize on policies and constructive measures. 


And still further, and then I shall not read any more from this 
speech ; 

The working out of agricultural relief constitutes the most important 
obligation of the next administration. I stand pledged to these pro- 
posals. The object of our policies is to establish for our farmers an 
income equal to those of other occupations; for the farmer’s wife the 
same comforts in her home as women in other groups; for the farm 
boys and girls the same opportunities in life as other boys and girls. 
So far as my own abilities may be of service, I dedicate them to help 
secure prosperity and contentment in that industry where I and my 
forefathers were born and nearly all my family still obtain their liveli- 
hood, 


Mr. President, on August 11 the President made his accept- 


ance speech. Ten days later, on August 21, speaking at West 
Branch, his boyhood home, the President had the following to 
say: 


I should, however, like to emphasize that the spirit of those legis- 
lative proposals is to work out a more economic and stable marketing 
system, A Federal farm board is to be set up with the necessary 
powers and resources to assist the industry to meet not alone the 
varied problems of to-day but those which may arise in the future. 
My fundamental concept of agriculture is one controlled by its own 
members, organized to fight its own economic battles, and to de- 
termine its own destinies. Nor do I speak, of organization in the 
narrow sense of traditional farm cooperatives or pools, but in the 
much wider sense of a sound marketing organization, It is not by 
these proposals intended to put the Government into the control of the 
business of agriculture, nor to subsidize the prices of farm products, 
and pay the losses thereon either by the Federal Treasury or by a tax 
or fee on the farmer. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that anyone who spoke for 
Mr. Hoover could have understood that language. I repeat it: 


It is not by these proposals intended to put the Government into 
the control of the business of agriculture, nor to subsidize the prices 
of farm products and pay the losses thereon either by the Federal 
Treasury or by a tax or fee on the farmer. We propose, with gov- 
ernmental assistance and an initial advance of capital, to enable the 
agricultural industry to reach a stature of modern business operations 
by which the farmer will attain his independence and maintain his 
individuality. 


And now, Mr. President, one other quotation from that 
speech at West Branch, made 10 days after the acceptance 
address: 

In formulating recommendations for legislation to carry out the 
proposals of the party, I trust that we may have the full assistance 
of the leaders of agricultural thought. 


Mr. President, a little later, on the 2d of November, at 
St. Louis—this was just a few days before the election, when 
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Mr. Hoover was on his way to the Pacific coast to cast his 
vote—he used the following language. Every one at that time 
was interested in what the President might say on this 
question : 

In addition to the tariff and cheaper waterway transportation in 
assistance to agriculture, the Republican Party proposes to go further. 
It proposes to set up an institution which be one of the 
important institutions in our Government, designed to meet not only 
the varied problems which but those which may 
arise in the future. We propose to create a Federal farm board com- 
ofemen of understanding and sympathy for the problems of 
agriculture; we propose this board should have power to determine 
the facts, the causes, the remedies which should be applied to each 
and every of the multitude of problems which we mass under 
the term “the agricultural problem.” 

This program further provides that the board shall have a broad 
authority to act and be authorized to the further 
ment of cooperative marketing; that it shall assist in the development 
of clearing houses for agricultural products, in the development of 
adequate warehousing facilities, in the elimination of wastes in dis- 
tribution, and in the solution of other problems as they arise. But 
in particular the board is to build up with initial advances of capital 
from the Government, farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations which will protect the farmer from depressions and 
the demoralization of summer and periodic surpluses. 

It is proposed that this board should have placed at its disposal 
such resources as are necessary to make its action effective. 

Thus, we give to the Federal farm board every arm with which to 
deal with the multitude of problems. This is an entirely different 
method of approach to solution from that of a general formula; it is 
flexible and adaptable. No such far-reaching and specific proposal bas 
ever been made by a political party on behalf of any industry in our 
history. It is a direct business proposition. It marks our desire for 
establishment of farmers’ stability and at the same time maintains 
his independence and individuality. 

This plan is consonant with our American ideals to avoid the Gov- 
ernment operation of commercial business; for it plaees the operation 
upon the farmer himself, not upon a bureaucracy. It puts the Gov- 
ernment in its real relation to the citizen—that of cooperation. Its 
object is to give equality of opportunity to the farmer. I would con- 
sider it the greatest honor I could have if it should become my 
privilege to aid in finally solving this the most difficult of economic 
problems presented to our people, and the one in which by inheritance 
and through long contact I have my deepest interest. 

I am hopeful that in the December session of Congress it will be 
possible to reach that solution. However, as I have already said, if 
this is not possible I would call a special session in order that we 
might speedily arrive at a determination of the question before the next 
harvest, 


And, Mr. President, with that statement from the lips of 
Herbert Hoover the people went to the polls and almost unani- 
mously elected him to the Presidency. Immediately he kept his 
word by calling this special session of the Congress for the 
purposes of farm relief, as he had suggested. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In the President’s message to Congress he 
states, on page 3: 

With 


And I think no other construction can be given to that than 
that he meant this Federal farm board 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is right; I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER (reading) : 
of a strength and importance equal to that of those which we have 
created for transportation and banking, we give immediate assurance 
of the determined purpose of the Government to meet the difficulties 
of which we are now aware, and to create an agency through which 
constructive action for the future will be assured. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is right. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask the Senator from In- 
diana, or anyone else, if there is anything in either of the 
agricultural bills as reported out, outside of the debenture plan, 
that will do anything for the farmer such as the Federal reserve 
banking act does for the big banks, or such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with the aid of the Esch-Cummins rail- 
road act does for the railroad companies? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes, Mr. President; I should 
say that this very Federal farm board that is proposed now 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does the Federal farm board have the 
authority that the Interstate Commerce Commission has to 
regulate freight rates? 


will most 


confront us to-day, 


one 
general 


assist in develop- 


the creation of a great instrumentality of this character— 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In my opinion, along these 
lines it has practically that authority. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to know where. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Of course, the Senator's inter- 
pretation of the bill and of the proposed legislation may be dif- 
ferent from mine. I think this legislation, if enacted, will give 
the Federal farm board all the power it needs to solve this farm 
problem. 

Mr. FRAZIER. All the power it needs? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And plenty of money with which 
to start. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does the Senator think it will give’them the 
authority that the Esch-Cummins Railroad Act gives the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix tariff rates and to give the 
railroad companies a guaranteed profit? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think it will in the end. This 
legislation may be amended, of course. These other measures 
of which the Senator speaks have been amended. For instance, 
the Federal reserve law has been amended so much in the last 
14 years that the amendments occupy more space in the law 
books than the original law itself. I say this legislation will 
necessarily be amended from time to time, and perfected. All 
legislation is experimental, but in my opinion it is a fine start. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
there is anything in either the House bill or the Senate bill as 
reported from the Agricultural Committee, outside of the deben- 
ture plan, that will give any immediate relief? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I doubt whether the debenture 
plan would give immediate relief. That is just the point on 
which the Senator and I differ. I do not care to take a lot of 
time to discuss it, but my opinion is that in the end it would 
work against the farmer rather than for him and that after a 
year or two the farmer himself would insist upon its repeal, and 
by that time there would be increased production, and then we 
would have a worse agricultural problem than we have at this 
moment. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The debenture plan is an emergency propo- 
sition, as I see it, and it is optional with the board as to 
whether they will put it into operation or not. There is no 
question in my mind but that if the tariff on any of our farm 
products is reflected back to the farmer who produces these 
products to the amount of 50 per cent of the tariff, the deben- 
ture plan would never go into operation; and if it does not 


reflect back to the producer at least 50 per cent of the tariff, 
then the debenture plan could go into operation and give the 
producer the advantage of 50 per cent of the tariff. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I assume that 
the Senator will agree with me that in the President’s message 
to the Congress from which he has just quoted he is thoroughly 
consistent with his utterances throughout the campaign. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I am frank to say that I do 
not think the sentiment stated by the President in his objec- 
tions to the debenture plan is thoroughly consistent with either 
the statements made in the message or his statements made 
during the campaign. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think it is; and certainly 
it is consistent with the West Branch speech, to which I 
listened with a great deal of interest. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the first time it appeared that the President 
was opposed to price fixing was in this message. The first time 
it appeared that he was opposed to the Government buying and 
selling farm products was in this message. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President; the Senator 
was out, I think, a moment ago when I read from a speech the 
President made, the second official utterance of his in the 
campaign, at West Branch, Iowa, to which the Senator from 
Iowa himself listened, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I heard it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. On which occasion the Senator 
himself spoke, and the presidential candidate, the Republican 
candidate—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. That was the first time I put out the 
record of Mr. Hoover in buying and selling farm products for 
the Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. All right. Mr. President, on 
that very occasion the distinguished Senator from Iowa, with 
me among others, heard the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, Herbert Hoover, utter these words, and I quote them 
now: 
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It is not by these proposals intended to put the Government into 
the control of the business of agriculture, nor to subsidize the prices 
of farm products and pay the losses thereon either by the Federal 
Treasury or by a tax or fee on the farmer, 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That was in connection with his inter- 
pretation of the platform, that he had no patience with those 
who were opposed to spending several hundred million dollars 
from the Treasury, and that interpretation was to the effect 
that doing that did not put the Government in business or 
subsidize agriculture as explained in the West Branch speech. 
There is nothing in that inconsistent with the other statement 
at Palo Alto in the speech of acceptance. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the Senator and 
I discussed that the other day, and we do not interpret the lan- 
guage used in the same way, I think. I say, however, that even 
if the Senator's interpretations were correct, the fact remains 
that the presidential candidate himself cleared up the language 
10 days later, in the Senator’s own State and in the presence of 
the Senator, when he used the words I just read. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Iowa suggests that that was 
the first time the President indicated that he was against price 
fixing. Certainly if the Senator does not know that Mr. Hoover 
all the way along was opposed to price fixing, when he was 
charged, as Secretary of Commerce, with dominating the Presi- 
dent on the question, he is the only man in the Senate or out of 
it who does not know that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. Hoover’s representatives furnished 
me with his record for use in the campaign, and they furnished 
me the record of how he fixed the price on $10,000,000 worth of 
farm products and how he maintained that price by buying and 
selling farm products, and in every speech, including the one I 
made at West Branch, I used those facts. Then Senators come 
in and say to me that I knew he was opposed to price fixing. 
The first knowledge I had of that, the first time it came cate- 
gorically, was when this message appeared here. It did not 
appear in the campaign. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator from Iowa mean that the fact 
that when Mr. Hoover, in the Food Administration, was put in 
charge of the distribution of food for war purposes, and fixed 
the price, as an administrator, means that he is in favor of the 
Government fixing prices in peace times? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will explain that with regard to wheat. 
That is more definite than referring to the Food Administration. 
The documents were furnished mein connection with the wheat 
business, and also in reference to pork, by George Barr Baker. 
A board fixed the price of wheat at $2.26 a bushel finally at 
Chicago. That was the cost-of-production price, the cost of 
production with a reasonable profit in addition to that. Then 
Mr. Hoover went out and bought and sold as much at one time 
as $500,000,000 worth of wheat in order to maintain that price. 

Mr. FESS. That was the Government doing it, 

Mr. BROOKHART. He was doing it for the Government. 
He was the Government in that transaction. Then, after the 
war was over, President Wilson, by proclamation, promised the 
farmers the same price for wheat in 1919 that they got in 1918. 
Mr. Hoover asked a billion dollars from the Congress, and I 
presume the Senator voted for it. 

Mr. FESS. I did. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And they gave him that billion dollars. 
He did not have to use all of it, but he did use about $300,- 
000,000 of it. He quit the Wheat Corporation before the year 
was over, and it was on the 4th of March, the last day of Con- 
gress, when the billion dollars was voted. That is the record 
that was given to me to present to the farmers of the Northwest 
in order to win their votes for Herbert Hoover, and I did it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield further? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. And the Senator from Iowa wants the country to 
believe that because Mr. Hoover, the administrator in charge of 
feeding Europe, fixed the price by the Government, as he repre- 
sented the Government, he believes in price fixing in peace time 
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being written into law, and if he does not do it then he is incon- 
sistent. It seems to me the most incredible thing, Mr. President, 
that anyone here would say that because in an emergency in 
war time the Government had placed in the hands of an indi- 
vidual the buying and selling of food products in order to save 
our soldiers from starving, that that means he believes in the 
policy of price fixing. Mr. Hoover has from the beginning been 
an opponent of price fixing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The 1919 matter was after the war was 
over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr, BROOKHART. The law was passed after the war was 
over, on the 4th of March, 1919, and the emergency of the 
farmers was nothing like as great as it is now. I certainly be- 
lieved that, I presented it in that way to the farmers, and the 
farmers believed it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, no matter how 
the Senator may feel about it now, the fact remains that he and 
I together at West Branch, Iowa, on the 21st of August of last 
year, listened to Herbert Hoover’s speech, in the course of which 
he used the language I have just read, and that language should 
have disabused the Senator’s mind to such an extent that he 
never would have needed to make any misstatement in the cam- 
paign, if misstatement he made. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield, 

Mr. BROOKHART. The records, which bear that out, show 
that there was no subsidy, and no subsidy necessary. In fact, 
instead of there being a subsidy, there was a profit of $59,000,- 
000 taken from those operations, and that money is safely 
tucked away in the Treasury of the United States right now. 

If the Senator will permit me, I want to offer an amendment 
right now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President; let the 
Senator offer it now, but I would like to have it come in the 
Recorp after I have concluded. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not care for the printing of it in 
the Recorp at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is what I wanted. The amend- 
ment provides for the use of such part of this same $59,000,000 
of profits taken, not subsidy but profits, as is necessary to 
pay the losses of these stabilization corporations, if they have 
any losses. We will see if they are willing to let the farmers 
have from the Treasury even that which they took from the 
farmers. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I was reading 
from the message of the President to the Congress of the United 
States at the time of the calling of this special session. I shall 
not go into that further. Suffice it to say that everything con- 
tained in this message is thoroughly consistent with the utter- 
ances of Herbert Hoover as the Republican candidate for 
President throughout the campaign and thoroughly consistent 
with the Republican platform adopted at Kansas City. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I would like to ask the Senator from In- 
diana if he believes the message and the statements made by 
the President during the campaign were consistent with the 
arguments urged against the debenture plan in the letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes, Mr. President; I was just 
coming to that. 

On the 20th day of April, 1929, the President wrote a letter 
addressed to the Hon. CHArtes L. McNary, United States Sen- 
ate. I shall not read the letter in full, because every Senator 
here is familiar with its contents, but I will read the opening 
paragraph, in answer to the Senator’s query. 


My Dear Mr. Senator: On April 12 I received a call from yourself 
and Senators CAPPER, HEFLIN, NORBECK, and RANSDELL, acting as a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, requesting my opin- 
ion on the “export debenture plan” for agricultural relief, since it is 
a complete departure from the principles already debated during the 
campaign, 


That is the answer to the Senator’s question. In the course 
of that letter from the President he gave 10 reasons why he 
was opposed and is opposed to the debenture plan. I shall not 
read further from the letter in that connection. The contents, 
as I said, are familiar to all the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Did I understand the Senator correctly to 
state that the position of the President is all right because he 
did not promise the farmers much? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President. I wish the 
Senator had been here throughout this discussion. I have not 
hesitated to state what the President himself said on different 
occasions, that the President promised ceriain things, and the 
President has complied with those promises and fulfilled them all. 

Mr. NORBECK. Did he ever promise the farmers a standard 
of living like that of other people in the country? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes, Mr. President; and I think 
this legislation is the beginning of that very happy condition we 
hope to bring about. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is only the beginning? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Exactly; that is all that any- 
one can claim for it; but it is better to start and get the thing 
under way than to continue to be inactive year after year and 
make no start in the right direction. 

Mr. NORBECK and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Of course, this is not the end; 
this is the beginning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so, to whom? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish the Senator would analyze the 10 
reasons. He will find that 2 of them, for instance, are that, 
first, the farmers will not get the benefit of the debenture, and, 
second, that it will give them such a big advantage that they 
will overproduce and ruin themselves. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President. In the event 
the aid were rendered to the farmer, said the President, in the 
end it would work to the disadvantage of the farmer also. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is a certainty that it can not do both, is 
it not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; the President makes a case 
on both sides of the question and shows that if those who con- 
tended either way were right the debenture in the end would 
not benefit the farmer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In just a moment. Before I 
yield, my opinion is that even the farmers from the great State 
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I yield further to the Senator 


of South Dakota are opposed to the debenture in its present 
form, as suggested, though the Senator knows more about his 
own State than I do, of course. 

I now yield to the Senator frem Kentucky. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
Party of 1924: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enactment 
of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America on a 
basis of economic equality with other industry to insure its prosperity 
and success. 


I read from the platform of the Republican 


Was that part of the platform carried out? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the Republican 
Party has unquestionably been working on a plan of farm relief 
for years. Of course, there has been much difference of opinion, 
as the Senator well knows, and there is still some difference of 
opinion, but in the end the Republican Party will, as usual, solve 
this question and this problem as it has solved every other prob- 
lem with which it has been confronted in the history of the 
country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It made practically the same promise in 
1920—eight years ago—and the situation had gotten worse by 
1924. In the platform of 1928 I find this language: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
prosperity and success. 


That is an exact copy of the promise made four years ago. 
Inasmuch as this promise was made in 1928, it was a confession 
that the promise made in 1924 was not carried out. What part 
of the Republican Party has been working on the solution of 
this problem for the last four years? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WATSON. I want to say to my good friend from Ken- 
tucky, in reply to his question, that seven years ago there were 
very few people in the United States who were willing even to 
admit that there was a farm problem. The House was Repub- 
lican and the Senate Republican, and the Congress that met 
about that time began the consideration of the farm question, 
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and they debated it. At that time the House passed what was 
known as the Haugen bill. It came over to the Senate and the 
Senate debated it, and it was defeated. 

In the next Congress, both branches again being Republican, 
the question once more came up for consideration. The House 
again passed it. It came over and the Senate passed it, being 
a Republican body. In the next Congress, the House being 
Republican, it again was taken up and passed there. It came 
over here and was passed by practically a two-thirds majority. 

By the debates in both House and Senate in the successive 
Congresses, from a condition in which it was believed by scarcely 
anybody that there was a farm problem, public opinion was 
lashed to such a state that both political platforms last year 
declared it to be the foremost of all American problems, and 
both candidates pledged themselves to its immediate solution 
over and above any other question that confronts and perplexes 
the American people. 

So I maintain that successive Republican Congresses, by hav- 
ing constantly and surely had this question to the front, have 
brought it to a situation where to-day it is demanded of the 
present Congress, called by the President for that purpose on 
a platform pledged to this very policy. 

It is quite true that a Republican President, I will say to 
my good friend in anticipating his question, twice vetoed the 
bill; but, nevertheless, the Republican representatives of all 
those States in both House and Senate, obedient to the demands 
of the people, brought the question to such a state that to-day 
it is the foremost of all questions, and so declared by both plat- 
forms. Therefore I deny that the Republican Party has done 
nothing toward the solution of the question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will yield to the Senator in 
just a moment. I want to make an observation first. 

I thank my colleague for what he has just suggested. What 
has been said by my colleague is, of course, true; and evidently 
the country believes that the Republican Party has been making 
an effort to solve the problem and has been accomplishing 
something, because in 1920, overwhelmingly, the people decided 
that the Republican Party was correct in what it was trying to 
do. In 1924—and the Senator read from the party platform of 
that year—again the Republican Party was overwhelmingly 
successful. In 1928—and the Senator read from that platform— 
it became almost unanimous, so I am surprised that the Sen- 
ator should hark back over the years to read from the two 
platforms, 

I yield now to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Following a similar declaration in 1920, 
and another one of the same nature in 1924, and still another 
one in identical language in 1928, admitting that during all the 
eight years there had been no progress except in conversa- 
tion, we may look forward with anticipation to a similar plat- 
form in 1932, based upon the failure of the party in power to 
do any more in the next four years than it has done in the 
past eight years. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I assume that what the Senator 
has just stated was told by him to his people in Kentucky last 
year; but notwithstanding the eloquence of the able Senator 
from Kentucky, his State went Republican by 178,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not on the agricultural question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Did not the Senator discuss 
agriculture in Kentucky last year? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I discussed many things. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Did he discuss this question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I discussed agriculture, but not by 
itself. Neither did Indiana go Republican purely on the agri- 
cultural question. If it had, it might have repudiated the 
Senator from Indiana, who was elected notwithstanding the 
fact that he then opposed the position now taken by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator fronmr Ohio? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I had hoped that the discussion would avoid 
merely political partisan issues, but I would like to have the 
privilege from my friend from Indiana to state to the Senator 
from Kentucky that in 1920 a pledge was made and in the 
administrations of Harding and Coolidge 16 different measures, 
separate and distinct, pertaining to agriculture, recommended 
by the best agricultural talent in America, were enacted into 
law, pronounced by William Jennings Bryan as the greatest 
program of farm rehabilitation ever undertaken by any country. 

Later an authority no less than the American Farm Bureau 
made its report through its secretary enumerating 26 different 
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measures, all applying to the farm situation, and stated in its 
report that the program was the greatest program of farm legis- 
lation in all the history of the country from the adoption of the 
Constitution to the present time. That is as high an authority 
on agriculture as we can now find so far as I know. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to call attention to the fact that 
those 26 great measures for the farmers of the United States 
got them into more trouble all the time and increased their 
debts and increased their difficulties and increased the fore- 
closure of their mortgages. They were little, trifling things 
compared to the main problem. 

Mr. FESS. All of which the Senator from Iowa supported 
and urged. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I supported some of them and pointed 
out that they meant but very little at the time. I remember the 
intermediate credit bank legislation. I tried to change that 
into a cooperative-bank plan. All those other things were 
merely trifling things. They did not meet the farm problem. 
The farm problem was solved at one time in this country. 
When the Food Administration was created and when the 
Wheat Corporation was created the farm problem was solved 
and the farmers got the best prices and had the best prosperity 
they have ever had in all the history of agriculture. When the 
time came to dissolve and discontinue those agencies, the great 
man who had nranaged them through all their success opposed 
their discontinuance, and if Herbert Hoover’s advice had been 
listened to then, and if the Government had been kept in busi- 
ness—if that is what the Senator is pleased to call it—if it had 
continued to fix the price of those products at the cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit, the farmers would not have 
been deflated and the farm problem would not have existed as 
it does to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then let us follow Herbert 
Hoover's advice now. If the Senator from Iowa feels that his 
advice is good and safe and sound, let us follow Herbert 
Hoover’s advice now. That is what the country expects us 
to do. 

I want to invite the attention of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BarKLEy] to a statement made, since he has been reading 
statements from the Republican platform. I want to read a 
statement from a great Democrat, the last Democratic President 
of the United States, Woodrow Wilson. In the last 32 years 
we have had only one Democratic President. For some cause 
or other the people seem to distrust Democratic administra- 
tions. Woodrow Wilson was President from March 4, 1913, to 
March 4, 1921, eight years. The day before he went out of 
office, March 3, 1921, when he vetoed the agricultural tariff for 
the farmers of the country, he being the last Democratic Presi- 
dent the country has had, used this language, and this statement 
is to be found at the end of his message to Congress: 


I do not believe that the sober judgment of the masses of the people 
of the Nation, or even of the special class whose interests are imme- 
diately affected by this measure, will sanction a return, especially in 
view of conditions which lend even less justification for such action, to 
a policy of legislation for selfish interests which will foster monopoly 
and increase the disposition to look upon the Government as an instru- 
ment for private gain instead of an instrument for the promotion of the 
general well-being. Such a policy is antagonistic to the fundamental 
principle of equal and exact justice to all, and can only serve to revive 
the feeling of irritation on the part of the great masses of the people 
and of lack of confidence in the motives of rulers and the results of 
government, 


I yield to the Senator from 


Wooporow WILSON, 
Tue WHITE House, March 8, 1921. 


And, Mr. President, does it not amaze you to find there in 
brackets the words “ applause on the Democratic side”? That 
special class was the class composed of American farmers and 
those words were uttered by the last Democratic President of 
this country on March 8, 1921, the day before he went out of 
office. So evidently the Democratic Party considered the farmer 
to be of a special class that irritates “the great masses of the 
people.” So, at any rate, said Woodrow Wilson. 

I yield now to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Since those immortal words were uttered, 
being a correct statement of a principle for which the Demo- 
cratic Party stands, and for which ali parties are standing, I 
am sure no measure has been enacted by Congress under other 
administrations which have granted special privileges to the 
classes. It is by reason of those special privileges granted to 
two special classes that the farmer is in the situation he is in 
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to-day. If the Republican Congress saw fit to grant special 
privileges to certain classes, where is the inconsistency in under- 
taking to give the farmer the same advantage that others claim 
by reason of such special legislation? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the statement I have just 
quoted reflect the views of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; broadly. . 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then the Senator feels that this 
special class deserves no special treatment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator did not understand me to say 
that. If the Senator properly understood my words he under- 
stood me to say that because of special legislation enacted since 
those words were uttered granting to others the right to exploit 
the great majority of the people we may expect the farmer has 
the right to expect that he should be kept on an equal economic 
basis with other interests of the country. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I simply wanted to know 
whether the Senator from Kentucky subscribed to those views. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I subscribe to them as a general govern- 
mental party policy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not reasonable to believe that in estab- 
lishing an economie policy for the country we have to’place all 
groups and classes upon the same basis? If we are to have a 
policy of high protection which of necessity will increase the cost 
of everything we use, if we are to have the labor union that in- 
creases the cost of labor, the farmer being a victim of both the 
high cost incident to fixing the tariff and the high cost due to 
the fixing of wages, is it not logical to conclude that the farmer 
too ought to be given the same attention? That is the view I 
take of it. I think we ought either to tear down the protective 
tariff and destroy the labor union, both unthinkable, or else 
we should place the farmer on the same plane of economic 
equality. 

I supported Mr, Wilson. I am not familiar with the details 
of the particular message from which the Senator from Indiana 
quoted. What he had in mind was that with a more reasonable 
protective tariff there would not be :he occasion to give the 
farmer that relief which he thought to be class legislation. But 
now we are engaged in a policy. I think the real reason why 


those words were uttered was that it was his thought that we 
might elevate the tariff so high for the benefit of the manufactur- 
ing class that it would be detrimental to the agricultural class. 
If we are going to do that, certainly in all good conscience we 
should give to the farmer the benefit of the same sort of 


legislation. That is the way it strikes me and that is the rea- 
son why I am favoring some kind of legislation that will help 
the farmer and lift him to the same plane of economic pros- 
perity that the manufacturer enjoys to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I think I would 
prefer to conclude in the morning, if that will be agreeable to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised that the Senator 
from Indiana desires to conclude his address to-morrow. For 
that reasgn I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator move an 
adjournment? 

Mr. McNARY. I move an adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will advise the 
Senator from Indiana that he can not retain the floor 
if an adjournment is taken. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield for the purpose of an adjournment being moved at this 
time? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest that we had better 
take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana has 
the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will assume that there will 
be no objection to-morrow to my finishing the remarks which I 
have begun this afternoon. I think 20 minutes will be sufficient 
to enable me to conclude to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana no 
doubt will be recognized by the occupant of the chair to-morrow 
when the unfinished business shall be laid before the Senate, 


I yield if I do not thereby lose 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I promised several Senators 
that there would be an adjournment to-night, and I hope the 
understanding will be carried out in good faith. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Oregon for the purpose of mov- 
ing an adjournment? 

Mr. ROBINSON cf Indiana. I am perfectly willing that 
an adjournment shall be taken at this time. 

ADJOURNMENT 
I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 17 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 7, 
1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


Mr. McNARY. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 6, 1920 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

Lord God of life and light, whom we love and trust, as the reach 
of our influence is near and far, direct and strong, we earnestly 
seek Thy guidance. Our lives are sacred trusts not only for our- 
selves but for many others. If we use them wisely, they shall 
be helped and shall be led to keep the grasp of their faith on 
powers that shape, hold, and transform society. Oh, may we 
take the wisdom and the sunlight of God and fling them back to 
men in sweet and blessed fragrance. However difficult our task 
and problems, give us courage and confidence. Keep us good 
at heart, doing our duty; ever diligent, faithful, and patient all 
the hours through. Father of mercies, we wait. One of us 
has just learned heaven’s mysteries and beheld heaven’s glory. 
Time has eased his grief and death has purged all darkness 
from his eyes. O prepare us for the great transition. In Thy 
name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 3, 1929, was 
read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with an amendment, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested, a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to extend the provisions of 
Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1929. 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE TARIFF 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the readjusted tariff bill will 
be ready for introduction to-morrow at noon. [Applause.] 
The committee has had printed as a committee print for the 
use of Members and of the press 1,000 copies of the bill and 
also 1,000 copies of a tentative statement which will later con- 
stitute the body of the report when the bill has been formaily 
reported by the committee. 

The tentative report, or statement, for the use of the Mem- 
bers and the press for their information as to what has been 
done, will consist, first, of a statement by the chairman of the 
general purposes of the bill. Then there will follow a report 
by each subcommittee which had charge of the several schedules. 
For instance, there will be Schedule 1, chemicals, oils, and 
paints, which was considered by a subcommittee consisting 
of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Haptey], chairman, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpricH], and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. They will make such state- 
ment of the changes effected in that schedule as they desire. 
Following that, as will be true as to each schedule, the schedule 
will be printed under. the Ramseyer rule. The existing law 
will be printed with the eliminated portions inclosed in black 
brackets and the new and additional matter, including the rates, 
will be printed in italics, so that by*reference to any schedule 
or any paragraph it can readily be seen what the changes are. 

A copy of the bill and this tentative statement will be de- 
livered to the office of each Member to-morrow at noon and 
copies will be placed in the press gallery at the same hour. 


asks unani- 
Is there objection? 
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The gentlemen of the committee who have had the prepara- 
tion of the bill in charge trust that you will find in this tenta- 
tive statenrent the information you desire concerning the pro- 
posed legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman might have gone just 
a little farther and give us the most interesting information ; 
when do you expect to take up the bill for consideration? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That I am not able to say. I intended to 
confer with the gentleman from Texas, but possibly he can tell 
me now what length of time the gentlemen on his side desire to 
examine the bill before the full committee is called to con- 
sider it? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know about that. I have not had an 
opportunity to glance at it. Is the bill going to be printed so as 
to show the differences in the bill itself or only in the report? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The bill will be printed as an ordinary Dill. 
It wil! be a clean copy. 

Mr. GARNER. Then in order to ascertain the changes made 
in the law it will be necessary to read a paragraph and then 
turn to the report to ascertain what changes are made in that 
paragraph? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will be necessary to compare the para- 
graphs in the bill with the matter in the statement, since such 
comparison will be found in the tentative statement. It will 
contain the original law, the omitted parts in black brackets and 
the new matter inserted in italics, under the Ramseyer rule. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman introduces the Dill to 
morrow, would he care to take it up any time during the week? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the Republican members of the com- 
mittee desire a meeting of the entire committee at as early a 
date as may be possible, and if possible on Thursday. 

Mr. GARNER. I will try to get the Democratic members to 
accommodate the gentleman as far as possible in order to 
facilitate its passage. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I intended to confer with the gentleman 
from Texas, but did not have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman further in connec- 
tion with that whether he expects to take the bill up and con- 
sider it after general debate under the rules of the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is a matter that the gentlemen on this 
side known as leaders will have to decide. I am not prepared 
to make any statement as to that. 

Mr. GARNER. To whom does the gentleman refer, in order 
that I may ask them and get the information? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not think the gentleman is as ignorant 
as his question indicates. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO A REPRESENTATIVE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 

lowing communication : 


THE PANAMA CANAL, WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
Washington, May 8, 1929. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: The following self-explanatory radiogram, dated the 2d 
instant, was received by this office to-day from the Governor of the 
Panama Canal, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone: 

“ Referring to cablegram 1st instant from Clerk House of Representa- 
tives to Frank H. Wang, notary public, inform Speaker of House that 
oath of office was administered to-day by Wang to Representative JoHN 
J. Casey and certification been mailed to Speaker.” 

Very respectfully, 
A. L. FLint, Chief of Office. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

House Resolution 39 

Whereas Jonn J. Casny, a Representative from the State of Penn- 
sylvania from the twelfth district thereof, has been unable from sick- 
ness to appear in person to be sworn as a Member of this House, but 
has sworn to and subscribed the oath of offiee before Frank H. Wang, 
notary public at Ancon, Canal Zone, authorized by resolution of this 
House to administer the oath, and the said oath of office has been pre- 
sented in his behalf to the House, and there being no contest or ques- 
tion as to his election: Therefore 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted and received by the House 
as the oath of office of the said JoHN J, CasEy as a Member of this 
Elouse. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. RUTH PRATT, OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech delivered 
by my colleague the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. Prarr] 
at the annual dinner of the Burean of Advertisers, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association in New York on Thursday, 
April 25. r 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend her remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the speech delivered by my col- 
league the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. Pratr] at the 
annual dinner of the Bureau of Advertisers, American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, in New York, on Thursday, April 
25, 1929. The speech is as follows: 

During the past six months a remark has been made to me very 
frequently which, because it indicates an attitude of mind fairly 
prevalent among people in general, I shall repeat to you. It is in 
effect that I should be very happy to be leaving a seemingly unim- 
portant public office here in New York and getting into bigger, more 
important things in Washington; that my work here really was “ fin- 
ished.” From the point of view of a personal privilege and a wider 
experience, “yes”; but from the point of view of public service it is 
not true and should not be so. There is far too much for citizens to 
do in their own communities for the betterment of their State and 
local municipal governments for them to feel at any time the work at 
home is finished. The need for it is constant and unending. 

To anyone in public life who attempts to analyze the conditions of 
government and to examine into their causes and effects a curious 
anomaly presents itself. It springs principally from the attitude of 
the average citizen toward his Federal Government on one hand and 
his municipal and State government on the other. From the Federal 
Government the people demand and receive an increasing degree of 
efficiency with a constantly growing inclination to invocate its func- 
tions more and more for the solution of public problems, not only 
national but local. From the municipal and State governments the 
people have become accustomed to expect the lowest degree of efficiency 
with a surprising apathy toward the conduct of local affairs. 

These tendencies have already made a marked impression upon the 
present operations of both Federal and local government. Unless 
checked they can not fail ultimately to affect the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Republic. 

If we turn back the pages of history, we must recognize anew the 
ideals of the inception of our form of government. The Revolutionary 
War was won not by a nation but by a confederation of States, which 
subsequently became a nation, and even in the act of becoming one had 
the vision to recognize that free government means self-government, and 
that self-government can not long exist if the agencies of government 
are so distant as to be deprived of the immediate supervision and re- 
sponsibility of the people themselves. Some may think that the prin- 
ciples of home rule and State rights, indeed of our whole Federal struc- 
ture, were born of the rivalries and jealousies of colonial days. I pre- 
fer to believe that they are the fruits of the wisdom of men who knew 
human nature quite as well as they understood government, who were 
uncompromising thinkers, who saw their problems in the clear, hard 
light of the dawn and solved them by erecting a structure upon prin- 
ciples which they knew to be fundamental and enduring. 

There is a real need in this country to-day to refamiliarize ourselves 
with those principles. There is a real need of revitalizing in the indi- 
vidual his sense of local responsibility and self-reliance. There is a 
real need for the people once More to grasp the fundamental fact that 
under our system of government they are expected to solvesemany prob- 
lems themselves through their municipal and State governments and to 
combat the tendency that is all too common to-day to turn to the 
Federal Government as the easiest and least burdensome method of 
lightening their own responsibilities. 

As I read our history, the safety and strength of our Constitution is 
due not so much to the powers granted to the Federal Government as 
to those reserved for the States; to the jealousy with which the home- 
rule principle was safeguarded; to the regard held by the founders for 
the truth that the closer the government to the people, the better the 
government; and that the best way to strengthen and foster good 
government is to build up self-reliance and independence in the indi- 
vidual citizen by placing on bim direct and intimate responsibility. If 
this was true when there were but 13 States, when our inhabitants 
numbered only 3,000,000, one-half of the present population of New 
York City, when our population was homogeneous and had, generally 
speaking, an economic solidarity and that common view which can only 
be found in a population almost wholly addicted to agricultural pur- 
suits, how much more necessary is it to-day when our country has 
expanded to its present colossal proportions, when it is made up of 
races drawn from all parts of the world, with totally dissimilar ances- 
try, tradition, and standpoint, when within our borders may be found 
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every form of economic activity, from the simple agricultural com- 
munity to the largest of commercial and industrial units, and when a 
variety of climates necessarily produces different habits, customs, and 
modes of living? 

That a nation so composed and situated can develop a single and 
ardent national spirit, a common purpose and ideal, and can embody a 
great national spirit and conscience, has been amply demonstrated by 
our history. But’ that this Nation, with such a tradition as we have 
noted, with its characteristics of initiative and love of freedom, true not 
only of the individuals but of the individual communities, can ever be 
made uniform by law and governed from a single distant center is some 
thing to me inconceivable. Washington is far off in spite of railroads, 
airplanes, and long-distance telephones, far off in the sense that it is 
well-nigh impossible for the individual to scrutinize and understand 
from day to day, from month to month, the complexities of its already 
huge Government. 


The American principles of ordered freedom, individual rights, and | 
responsible government are eternally secure in the safe-keeping of 48 | 


sovereign governments directly responsible to the rule and supervision 
of their citizens. To intrust them to one central authority is to hazard 
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their very existence, for, deprived of that sense of personal responsi- | 


bility in the individual from which they draw their vigor and removed | 


from that jealous vigilance which should constantly attend them, they 
will gradually lose their strength until the shadow, rather than the sub- 
stance remaining, they may be blown away by the first tempest. 

These considerations are not academic. They have their actual 
manifestations in the contrasting conditions which exist to-day in our 
Federal Government and in the municipal government of New York and 
our other large cities. There is nothing more vital to the well-being 
of our citizens than the local administration of government, to which 
we look for the protection of our health, our resources, our business, 
our safety, our education, our recreation, and for everything which 
makes for well-being in life itself, and yet we are seemingly careless, 
seemingly indifferent, seemingly lacking in curiosity as to the quality 
and character of those in whose hands rests the proper administration 
of those agencies which so intimately affect our lives. 

The business of Federal Government is run on a basis of sound eco- 
nomic principles. Furthermore, we know that the quality of our 
Federal public servants is, in general, considerably above the average, 
but we do not find this to be as true in many of our largest munici- 
palities. This, in a way, is somewhat surprising, for while it should 
be a matter of gratification to us that people of the type of a large 
proportion of our Federal] officials are willing to make, in most instances, 
real personal sacrifices in devoting themselves to the affairs of Federal 
Government, it is regrettable that in contrast to this we find it almost 
impossible to get the same type of public servant in our State and local 
governments, It can not be a question of remuneration, for a com- 
parison office by office would show that the balance of financial repay- 
ment almost invariably is on the side of the municipal officeholder. 

Ever since the war the attention of the taxpayers has been fixed on 
Washington, their insistent demands for relief have been aimed at the 
Federal Government, and the results have been eminently satisfactory. 
Expenditures have been reduced to bedrock, and taxes cut to a point 
where, either from the standpoint of rates or of total volume, they no 
longer constitute an excessive burden for a Nation so rich as ours. 

That this satisfactory condition will, in the main, continue for the 
immediate future, at least, is subject to one important reservation. 
Federal expenditures will not be held down if the recently instituted 
practice of giving aid to States is broadened to cover an ever-widening 
field of activities, a practice which is being strenuously and persistently 
urged by special groups striving for immediate results by go-getter 
methods, and which is open to two very serious objections: First, it 
makes it difficult to measure the true cost of Federal functions; and, 
secondly and most important, it undermines the most fundamental and 
the soundest principle of our whole governmental structure, that of 
home rule, with all that it spells in the way of responsibilities and of 
local and individual self-reliance. Centralization in the United States 
is the enemy of good government. 

But while our eyes have been turned to Washington and we have 
been voicing our satisfaction over the accomplishments there, we have 
failed to note what was happening at home. Gratified with the steady 
reduction in the cost of the Federal Government, we have been negiect- 
ful of the fact that the costs of State and local governments were rising 
so steadily as to offset and wipe out practically all of our gains. 

The difference between the rate of increase of State and local taxes is 
easily explained by the larger contributions made by the States to 
functions once almost exclusively financed locally, such as education 
and the construction and maintenance of highways. 

Generally speaking, Federal taxes are fairly well divided between 
direct and indirect and give recognition to the principle of ability to 
pay. But our State and local tax systems are inequitable, unscientific, 
and fall to a very large extent on one form of property and disregard 
to a very great extent the ability of different classes of taxpayers to 
contribute to the support of government, Thus in New York City it 
has been estimated that anywhere from two to three months’ rent isn’t 
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rent at all, but taxes—a condition which is particularly burdensome 
where the supply of cheap housing facilities is limited and where a 
tenement-house problem-exists. In the rural districts taxes constitute 
one of the principal contributing factors to the high cost of production 
and the consequently low profits. In New York property taxes are 
consuming from 30 to 50 per cent of net income from property in the 
prosperous agricultural sections of the State. The Congress just at 
present is very much concerned with agricultural legislation looking to 
improve methods of marketing and better prices for the farmer. I dv 
not desire to minimize what can be accomplished along these lines, but 
I do want to suggest that the farmer can do something to help himself 


| at once by demanding of his State and local officials economy and 
| reduced taxes, 


As a result of economy in Washington the rates of a fairly devised 
and reasonably scientific tax system are coming down, while, on the 
other hand, those of an unbalanced and unfair State and local system 
are rising, increasing existing inequalities and injustices, 

Turning now to public expenditures, the facts are even more startling. 
Tax receipts are frequently confused with governmental cost. As a 
matter of fact, they do not by any means correspond. Year in and 
year out governments, generally speaking, spend much more than their 
current revenues, the difference, as a rule, being made good from the 
proceeds of borrowing. 

While, on the one hand, the Federal Government is paying off its 
indebtedness, the States and municipalities are not only exhausting their 
tax revenues but are resorting to bond issues to finance additional 
expenditures, apparently neglectful of the fact that in the long run 
borrowing is the most expensive method of public financing. 

As I see it, the problem resolves itself into the question of what 
services government under existing conditions can perform better and 
more economically than private individuals, whether our governments 
are performing such functions as they have assumed with economy and 
efficiency ; and, finally, whether the cost of these services is being 
financed in the soundest and most economic way and so as to dis- 
tribute the burden fairly. 

Now, what is the reason for this marked contrast between our Federal 
and local governments? The answer is not hard to find. It lies in the 
fact that the real interest of the people does not seem to center in 
conditions at home. As one proof of this lack of interest we have 
only to cite what happens at a national election every four years in 
contrast to what happens at the election in other years. Comparison 
of the large registration and the number voting on national matters 
with the marked falling off in the number of those voting in local elec- 
tions tells the story in a great measure. In this lies the point which 
I have tried to make this evening, one which I feel deserves sincere, 
intelligent, and careful consideration. The citizens of this country 
must exercise not merely the same but even a greater interest and a 
greater sense of responsibility, a greater sense of the need for public 
service in their local communities, if we are to have local government 
comparable with Federal Government. It should be a source of shame 
that extravagance, waste, unsound and uneconomic administration of 
affairs should be found largely centered in our great cities. 

Government is a living, vital thing. It takes its strength not merely 
from the ideals set up before it but mainly from the conduct of the 
people in their application of the principles underlying those ideals. 
If the small unit of government is neglected, ultimately the whole must 
be affected. Apathy in one must necessarily reach forth in time to the 
other. 

It is conceivable, if we take as an example, on a small scale, a town 
of a few hundred inhabitants, that the people would know pretty nearly 
to the dot what was going on in their home town. They would know 
pretty well the character and characteristics of those they put in posi- 
tions of responsibility and by their intimate knowledge and supervision 
would come pretty close to having a perfect system of control of their 
local administrative affairs. 

This would be an enviable situation. It embodies an ideal and a 
principle that should be aimed at, and the wider application of which 
to larger communities and municipalities would bring about more bene- 
ficient and improved standards of local government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McKEOWN. ‘Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article by 
Mr. Joe Cromwell on the question of tariffs on oil. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, who is Joe Cromwell? 

Mr. McKEOWN. He is a very well-known authority on oil. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. He is not a Member of the Congress? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; but a very interesting writer. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I think it would be very illuminating to 


the gentleman to have this article appear in the Recorp. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will read it if the gentleman will 
jand it over to me. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the papers in the case of Clayton R. Miller (H. R. 
15343) now with the Committee on Military Affairs may be 
withdrawn from the flles, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the papers in the case of Clayton R. Miller may 
be withdrawn from the files, Do adverse report having been 
made. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BATTLE FIELDS IN THE VICINITY OF RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the following matter: A _ bill 
passed the House on the 25th of February and the Senate on the 
26th last to provide for the study, investigation, and survey for 
commemorative purposes of battle fields in the vicinity of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The bill was reported unanimously by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the House and unanimously passed by the 
House. It was likewise reported in the Senate and passed by 
the Senate. 

By reason of the rush of business in the closing hours of the 
Congress the bill did not reach the House in time to be enrolled, 
and therefore failed to reach the President before adjournment 
of the Congress. 

The bill imposes no great pecuniary obligation upon the Gov- 
ernment. It is not to purchase or acquire battle fields, but is 
simply to follow out a policy of the War Department to study 
and investigate and survey for commemorative purposes these 
battle fields and to reach some form of classification of war me- 
morials, to which end the sum of $6,800, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is authorized. The War Department ap- 
proves the bill, as is shown by the report. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand the gentleman from Virginia, 
this is a bill that was passed in the last days of the Seventieth 
Congress? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. It was reported to the House and passed by 
the House unanimously, and then reported to the Senate and 
passed unanimously by that body, but failed of signature of the 
President on account of the rush of business. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It did not reach the House in time to be 
enrolled for consideration by the President. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not intend to do, as I understand, the bill which the 
gentleman desires to pass now is identical with a bill which 
has heretofore passed the House. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I thank the gentleman for that suggestion. 
I should have stated that the bill is identical with the bill that 
passed the House and the Senate. I simply reintroduced the 
same bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In view of that situation, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the work is to be done, it should be 
done this summer, and I therefore ask the indulgence of the 
House to do what I think is a practical thing. 

I now ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill (H. R. 
22), which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to have made studies, investigations, and 
surveys of the battle fields in the vicinity of Richmond, in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, including the battle field of Cold Harbor, Va., 
for the purpose of preparing and submitting to Congress a general 
plan and such detailed project as may be required for properly com- 
memorating such battle fields and other adjacent points of historical 
and military interest, in accordance with the classification set forth 
in House Report No. 1071, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, 

Sec. 2. To enable the Secretary of War to carry out the provisions 
of this act, including the payment of mileage of officers of the Army 
and actual expenses of civilian employees traveling on duty in connec- 
tion with the studies, investigations, and surveys, there is hereby 
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authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $6,800, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, to be expended for the purposes of this act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire whether the 
gentleman from Virginia has reintroduced the bill in this 
Congress? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; the identical bill. | 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Clerk, in reading the bill, did not 
give the number. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I should state that this bill does not 
contemplate the purchase of the land for battle-field parks. 
The people will contribute any land or lands necessary for 
the markers and memorials, 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman does not know of any amend- 
ments to be placed on the bill? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No. And none are contemplated, so far 
as I am advised, and I am closely and accurately in touch 
with the interested persons, 

Mr. DENISON. So the gentleman can assure the House that 
it will not be loaded down with additional amendments? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not think so. 

There being no committee organized to consider this bill, 
and time is passing, I thank the indulgence of the Speaker and 
the House for this leave to consider. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Montague to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes in order to ask the majority leader a question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. A number of Members on this side of the 
House would like to inquire what is to be the program for the 
balance of the week. I think it would accommodate a large 
number of Members if the gentleman from Connecticut will out- 
line so far as he can at this time the program of legislation for 
the balance of the week. 

Mr. TILSON. I shail be glad to give the gentleman such in- 
formation as I have, but it is not very definite, and will not be 
until after the tariff bill is made public, so that Members on 
both sides of the aisle may have an opportunity to examine the 
bill. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, everybody is in quandary as 
to what is in the tariff bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Precisely. 

Mr. GARNER. If there is something good in it, you are 
liable to proceed immediately? 

Mr. TILSON. We are sure that there is a great deal of good 
in the bill, but at the same time Members desire to know what 
is in it before they can say what the procedure should be. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, after you have seen the tariff bill and 
the Speaker and the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] and 
you have got together and gotten some information from your 
side of the House as to what you can do, you will be able to tell 
the House what the program will be for the balance of the 
week? 

Mr. TILSON. I think so. [Laughter.] 

PROHIBITION 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read at the desk in a portion of that time the clipping 
which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AMERICA’S GREATEST STEAMSHIP OPERATOR’S VIEW ON PROHIBITION 


Capt. Robert Dollar is perhaps the foremost foreign steamship owner 
and manager in America. Though 85 years old, he is full of vigor and 
vitality. While attending the foreign trade council at Baltimore, Cap- 
tain Dollar said to a staff representative of the Manufacturers Record: 

“When I took over a fleet of 20 ships five years ago any number of 
persons, all kinds of people, told me I.could not run them successfully 
unless I served liquor on board. Not a drop of liquor ever has been 
served on one of those ships, and they are running still and the passen- 
ger list always is filled. If ever I have to turn bootlegger or serve liquor 
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on my ships, I'll give up or go broke—I won't do it. And what kind of 
a man would I be if I carried liquor on my ships and at the same time 
said to my officers and men, ‘Any one of you who takes a drink of liquor 
will be fired instantly’? No, sir; my ships never have carried liquor 
and never will. 

“TI was banished from my home, from Scotland, my native land, at 
the age of 13 by liquor. Our family had a sad experience with liquor, 
and at 13 I left home and I vowed then and there that never would I 
touch a drop of liquor, and I never have. In my long life in the lumber 
business and the shipping business I have seen hundreds of young men— 
fine young fellows with every prospect for fine, useful lives—absolutely 
destroyed by liquor. Young fellows who started with me but took to 
liquor went into the gutter. All my life, from boyhood, I have seen 
closely the wretchedness that liquor causes. 

“ Prohibition has been a Godsend to this country, and above all to 
the poorer people. And, most of all, it has been of indescribable value 
to the women and children of the cofntry. It is the women and children 
who suffer most in the end from the evil effects of liquor on the men, 
and prohibition has spared the women and children an indescribable 
amount of suffering. Under prohibition money which went to the saloon 
and the liquor seller goes to the stores for clothing for the women and 
children; it goes into the savings banks by hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year; it is invested in automobiles and otber recreations. 
Prohibition is a Godsend to this country.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, that statement authorized by 
Capt. Robert Dollar, who has scored as great a success as any 
American in the operation of ships, who does it under his own 
management and without financing by the Government, is proof 
conclusive that a successful American merchant marine does 
not depend on the sale of that which is forbidden for sale in the 
United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I have patiently foreborne 


offering objections, notwithstanding that by order of the House 
I am to speak a while this morning. I shall not object now 
to the request of the gentleman from New York, it being in 
reply to a subject in which he is deeply interested. I have 
thought as a matter of courtesy that I would waive the privi- 
lege accorded me by the House and permit the House to adjourn 
out of compliment to the memory of our late colleague. I do 
not object, but I shall object hereafter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, for several days I have been 
expecting the statement from Mr. Dollar to be referred to or 
put in the Recorp, and I have made inquiry as to the operation 
of the Dollar ships. With all due deference to Mr. Dollar, the 
85-year-old gentleman, I want to say that Mr. Dollar does not 
know what is going on on his own ships. I do not think that 
Mr. Dollar has taken an active part in the operation of his ships 
for some years, but I now state that the facilities are offered to 
the passengers on the Dollar ships to consume all the liquor that 
they desire. I obtain that information from passengers who 
have traveled on the Dollar ships. I make that statement with- 
out any reservation whatsoever, and I assume full responsibility 
for stating now that liquor is consumed on the Dollar ships. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing in the statement of Cap- 
tain Dollar to the contrary. The consuming of liquor on a ship 
is one thing. There are many ways in which it may be car- 
ried on. The sale of it there as a source of revenue, how- 
ever, for the operation of the lines is an entirely different 
matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And let me say to the gentleman that 
under a recent decision which the gentleman approves if a 
hotel knowingly permits its patrons to come in and serves them 
with the facilities for consuming liquor, the things the gentle- 
man knows goes with a drink, such as ice, ginger ale, White 
Rock water, and such things, it has been construed as a vio- 
lation of law. Places have been padlocked and people sent to 
jail for just that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, the gentleman, as in other instances, is 
assuming entirely too much. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is breaking the law, and I say now 
that the Dollar Line knowingty permits the serving of facili- 
ties for the consuming of all the liquor on its ships that their 
passengers desire; and permit me to say right now, with all 
due deference to Mr. Dollar, that if he desires to follow the 
suggestions which he makes in his articles, if he believe in 
obedience of law, the place for him to commence is right on 
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the Dollar ships in obeying the La Follette Seaman's Act and the 
antinarcotic laws. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I say that Mr. Dollar disobeys the very 
spirit and letter of the seaman’s act by the employment of 
Chinese in his crews. Not only does he employ the full number 
of Chinese on the ships permitted by the law but on each ship 
coming from the Orient he has from 12 to 24 Chinamen in 
reserve, to whom he pays 24 cents a month, to put on other 
ships when they arrive in this country. These men are mani- 
fested as “ winchmen ” and must agree to be transferred to any 
ship of the company. If he is so interested in the obedience 
of law, I say to him that he should watch his crews, because 
only recently in New York we seized a large consignment of 
narcotics brought in by that Chinese crew on the Dollar ships. 

Mrs. KAHN. Does the gentleman mean to insinuate that 
the Dollars had any knoweldge of the narcotics being on those 
ships? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I mean to insinuate that the Dollars 
knew that they were employing Chinese seamen at starvation 
wages. 

Mrs. KAHN. 
nese seamen on 
narcotics, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has very carefully evaded 
the main point of the statement of Captain Dollar, that a suc- 
cessful merchant marine does not depend financially upon the 
operation of a bar on the ships. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman is so eager to carry out 
that idea, let him commence immediately with the pride of the 
American merchant marine, recently turned over to private 
operation, bought with Government money, only 5 per cent 
down being paid, operated now under private management with 
the statement that the bar is now wide open. Enforce your law 
on your Government ships to start with. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are no bars on the Dollar ships. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But there is liquor. 

Mrs. KAHN. He ean not regulate what his passengers do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then let him keep quiet about law 
enforcement. 


But the gentleman did not say that the Chi- 
the Dollar ships had anything to do with 


Certainly ; we arrested them in New York. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Howarp, for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, in view of announcement of 
the death of our colleague, Mr. Casry, I think I ought to, and 
I do ask, that my time be given to-morrow, so that the House 
in a few moments, on the motion of some gentleman in charge 
of the matter, may adopt a resolution to adjourn out of respect 
to the memory of our beloved colleague. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that the time alloted to him to-day may be used 
by him to-morrow immediately after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s desk. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
make the same request in respect to my own time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, in my remarks of April 26, 
1929, with reference to the use of smoke screens in the city of 
Washington, I did not mention the fact that the man shot by 
the officer was a rum runner, as I intended my remarks to apply 
to all crimes. I have noticed in some newspapers the statement 
that he was only a hitech-hiker and that the machine did not 
carry any intoxicating liquor. In view of the fact that this re- 
port is untrue, I believe I am justified in amplifying my remarks 
of April 28. 

The deceased and John Stevens, the man who was riding in 
the car with the deceased on the night in question, lived together 
in southeast Washington. The car is registered in the name of 
John Stevens, but the police believe the car is actually the prop- 
erty of another man who is a member of the rum-running gang. 

According to the statement of John Stevens, he and the de- 
ceased equipped the car with the smoke screen, and then had 
the springs rebuilt at a garage in Maryland. 
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The police had pursued this car upon three or four previous 
oecasions when it was hauling liquor, but had been unable to 
arrest the occupants, who were then unknown to the police. 

John Stevens was known to the police as a bootlegger, and 
his place of business had been raided by the police. 

On the night in question the deceased and Stevens left Wash- 
ington between 6 and 7 o’clock p.m. They purchased gas at a 
station near the District line and then proceeded about 70 miles 
into Maryland and secured 384 quarts of intoxicating liquor and 
were returning to Washington with this liquor. The deceased 


was driving the car and Stevens was pumping the smoke screen. 
The car had no lights burning and was running 65 miles per 
hour. 

When the car was stopped Stevens jumped from the car and 
He was pursued by Officer Rouse and captured after a 
The 384 quarts of liquor were in the 


ran, 
chase of some two blocks. 
car. 

In those same remarks I said: 

Either the officer must have the right and the moral support in the 
use of force if necessary in order to capture these men, or there will be 
no way in which a man can be apprehended that is fleeing in an auto- 
mobile, be he guilty of bootlegging, bank robbery, murder, or any other 
crime. 

There is the situation. This evening officers will be on duty and 
before another 10 days have passed they will meet the same situation. 


Within eight days my prophecy has come true. Rum runners 
have been pursued and have escaped. The men who robbed the 
bank on the south side of Washington have been pursued and 
have escaped. The men who committed the murder on the Balti- 
more road have been pursued and have escaped, and six or 
eight men guilty of other crimes have laid down a smoke screen 
and have escaped. 

This condition will not long continue, because the citizens of 
Washington are coming to the support of their police depart- 
ment. 

Last week many business and civic organizations pledged 
their active support to the police in stamping out the use of 
smoke screens. 

Saturday the grand jury in a special report on the smoke- 
screen situation urged citizens to support the police. 

On Saturday and Sunday editorials in the daily papers of 
Washington called upon the citizens to support the police in 
maintaining law and order. 

On Sunday afternoon citizens of Washington assembled in a 
city-wide mass meeting at the National Baptist Church pledged 
their support to the police department. 

Again quoting from my remarks of April 26 I say: 


I believe it is time when we, as Members of Congress, and the citizens 
of this country should come to the support of officers attempting to do 
their duty. 


ADDRESS OF HON, CHARLES L, ABERNETHY, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. Cuartes L. ABERNETHY, Of North Carolina, over 
the radio from Washington on Saturday night, May 4, on the 
necessity for reducing Federal taxes on the tobacco industry, 
thereby affording farm relief. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I include an address delivered by Hon, CHARLES 
L. ABERNETHY, Of North Carolina, over the radio from Wash- 
ington on Saturday night, May 4, on the necessity for reduced 
Federal taxes on the tobacco industry, thereby affording farm 
relief. 

The address is as follows: 

FEDERAL TAXES ON THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY 

One is expected to speak at this time on the anticipated relief for 
the farmer. The House of Representatives is now marking time, after 
having passed the only farm relief measure which Mr. Hoover and 
the majority party permitted us to pass. Let us devoutly pray that 
it will give some measure of help to the agricultural interests of the 
country. If the farm bill passes the Senate in the form Mr. Hoover 
will approve, and he approves it, the majority party will then pass 
legislation for the relief of the manufacturing interests of the country. 
Whether this relief for the manufacturing interests will neutralize 
what benefits are given to the farmer remains to be seen. I do not 
desire to prophecy any ill effects to the farmer as the result of this 
special session but am hoping that good may come because of our 
being called here at this time. 

Hlowever, to-night I am going to talk briefly about a matter that 
seriously affects the tobacco farmers of the Nation, and more particu- 
larly those of my own State of North Carolina, 
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North Carolina has been proudly boasting recently about being the 
second largest Federal tax payer in the country, but a cold, unbiased 
analysis of the situation shows that our Federal Government is unjustly 
and unfairly wringing out of the tobacco industry of North Carolina 
enormous taxes all out of proportion to other sections of the country, and 
this burden largely falls upon the tobacco farmers of North Carolina. 

It will be of interest to note that 12 States of the union pay more 
than 80 per cent of the internal revenue of the Government. These 
States, in order of their payment, are as follows: (1) New York, 
(2) North Carolina, (3) Pennsylvania, (4) Illinois, (5) Michigan, 
(6) Ohio, (7) California, (8) New Jersey, (9) Massachusetts, (10) 
Virginia, (11) Missouri, (12) Kentucky. 

The following table will be of interest, as it shows the population, 
wealth, and wealth of manufactured products in these 12 States: 
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This table shows that North Carolina is the second largest Federal 
taxpayer in the country, while it is the eleventh State in wealth of the 
12 States considered in said table, and the tenth in wealth of manu- 
factured products of said States, and the ninth in population of said 
States. 

The entry of the United States in the World War necessitated the 
raising of large sums of money. Congress greatly increased the taxes 
which were then in existence and imposed many new taxes. The in- 
ternal revenue collections reached a peak of $5,407,580,251.81 for the 
fiscal year 1920. The Congress, by the revenue acts of 1921, 1924, 
1926, and 1928, successively reduced the internal-revenue taxes and has 
practically eliminated all of the wartime taxes. Among the taxes which 
have been eliminated are the sales, nuisance or luxury tax, including 
the taxes on transportation, telephone, telegraph, automobile and parts, 
and miscellaneous occupational taxes, The tax on admissions and 
dues with increased exemptions, and the tax on pistols and revolvers 
of all sales taxes remain in force, A number of the documentary 
stamp taxes have been eliminated or modified. Except the taxes on 
cigars, which were practically cut in half by the revenue act of 1926, 
the increases in the rates of tax on other tobacco products, namely, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, snuff, and cigarettes, on account of the 
World War, are still being collected. 

The total tobacco tax collections for the United States for the fiscal 
year 1920 amounted to $295,809,355.44, of which $108,457,156.85, or 
86.66 per cent, was collected in the State of North Carolina. During the 
fiscal year 1928 the tobacco tax collections for the United States had 
increased to $396,450,041.03, of which $204,473,504.55, or 51.58 per cent, 
of the total collections was received from the State of North Carolina. 
The latest collection figures which cover the first nine months of the 
fiscal year 1929 show total tobacco tax collections for the United States 
of $315,936,361.13, of which North Carolina contributed $169,606,890.86, 
or 53.68 per cent. 

The principal portion of the taxes collected in North Carolina is 
from the tax on cigarettes; the tax from this source derived from 
North Carolina amounts to $182,052,936 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928. , 

North Carolina produced during the calendar year 1927, according 
to the estimates of the Department of Agriculture, 485,300,000 pounds 
of tobacco, or approximately 40 per cent of the total United States 
production, which amounted to 1,211,301,000 pounds. The total leaf- 
tobacco exports from the United States during the same _ period 
amounted to 506,251,767 pounds, of which amount 302,372,000 pounds 
comprised the type of tobacco grown in North Carolina, also South 
Carolina, Georgia, and a portion of Virginia. The records of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau indicate that 263,317,163 pounds of leaf to- 
bacco was used in the manufacture of tobacco products in the State of 
North Carolina, representing 36.49 per cent of the total leaf tobacco 
used in manufacturing tobacco products in the United States during 
the calendar year 1927. While tobacco grown in the States other than 
North Carolina was undoubtedly used in manufacturing tobacco prod- 
ucts in that State, a large part of the North Carolina tobacco farmer's 
production was used in manufactures on which tax was collected in 
North Carolina. 

The collection of tax on chewing and smoking tobacco have decreased 
since the peak collection of $74,663,767.60 during the year 1920, the 
decrease being marked during the last three years. North Carolina 























1929 


manufactured 122,065,385 pounds of chewing and smoking tobacco 
during the year 1927, or 30.79 per cent of 396,323,980 pounds pro- 
duced in the United States that year. The tax of 18 cents per pound 
on tobacco and snuff has been collected since February 26, 1919. 

The tax on small cigarettes weighing not more than 3 pounds per 
thousand is $3 per thousand, which has also been collected since Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. Since there are approximately 24% pounds of tobacco 
in each 1,000 cigarettes of the popular brands, the tax approximates 
$1.20 per pound of the tobacco contained therein. The tax on a pack- 
age of 20 cigarettes amounts to 6 cents. This tax represents 40 per cent 
of the regular retail price of that size package of any one of the 
popular brands. If, however, the cut price of two for a quarter, or 
even lower when purchased in carton lots, is considered, the tax 
amounts to 100 per cent or more of the cost of the product. There is 
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no Other article taxed under the internal revenue laws of the United 
States upon which the proportion of the tax to selling price is as great 
as in the case of small cigarettes. 

Table 6 of the annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue for 1928 shows internal-revenue collections for the fiscal year 
1928 by States, also the population of each State, each State’s per- 
centage of the total population, and each State’s percentage of the 
total collections, as well as the per capita tax of each State. Similar 
data will be found in Table 5 in the two preceding annual reports of the 
commissioner. Only one State has a higher per capita Federal tax than 
North Carolina, and that is Delaware—Delaware, $86.14; North Caro- 
lina, $76.69; New York, $65.21. 

The following table compiled from the reports of 
Department is interesting, illuminating, and instructive: 


the Treasury 

































































Total collections (all sources) Tobacco collections 
si es 
United States | North Carolina Per cent | United States North Carolina Per cent 
| | 
_ — aaa - _ 
| $162, 665, 947. 23 3. 01 44 $108, 457, 156. 85 36. 66 
95 | 124, 890, 499. 06 2.72 49 79 31. 18 
00 | 122, 413, 329. 34 3. 83 | 44 93, 189, 086. 02 | 34. 42 
2, 621, 745, 227. 57 | 140, 347, 366.18 | : 309, 015, 492. 98 , 370, 325. 84 | 38. 31 
2, 796, 179, 257: 06 | 157, 973, 393 5.65 : 38, 931. 14 §, 892, 474. 98 | 42. 04 
2, 584, 140, 268. 24 166, 962, 87 6. 46 5, 247, 210. 96 | 221, 887. 03 | 42. 64 
2, 835, f | 192, 403, 633. 6.78 370, 666, 438. 87 | 30 | 46. 54 
205, 651, 67 7.18 376, 170, 205. 04 | o 49. 43 
225, 315, 30 8. 07 396, 450, 041. 03 | 204, 473, 504. 55 51. 58 
184, 976, 543 8. 66 315, 936, 361. 13 | 169, 606, 890. 86 53. 68 
1, 683, 600, 566. 53 5. 29 3, 260, 912, 806. 1, 416, 229, 105. 73 43. 43 


The above table discloses the fact that since the World War North 
Carolina has paid to the Federal Government from all sources the 
staggering and stupendous sum of $1,683,600,566.53; and from the 
tobacco collections alone from the State, $1,416,229,105.73. In this 
compilation only nine months of the year 1929 is computed. The 
amount paid the Federal Government from tobacco collections alone by 
North Carolina since the World War amounts to more than one-fourth 
of the total wealth of the State. North Carolina pays 
taxes than the other 47 States and Territories combined. 

In all fairness and justice, how can the Congress and our Govern- 
ment justify such a system of taxation on one industry and one com- 
modity alone? 

There should be some relief to our tobacco farmers and others in- 
terested in the industry, not only for North Carolina but for every State 
interested, 

It shall be my constant aim and purpose to get some relief from 
the Congress from this most inequitable and unjust burden. This is 
just the beginning of the fight and I call on the friends of the tobacco 
farmers and the tobacco industry to aid me in this movement. 

There is no logical reason why the tobacco tax should not be re- 
duced. Our farmers in North Carolina are overburdened with high taxes 
on their lands, and to add to this the enormous drain annually a tax 
against the production of the tobacco from their soil is more than they 
can bear, 

Why should it not be appropriate to transfer some of this tax from 
the Federal Government so to relieve the State governments of the 
burden they are now bearing? We permitted in the Federal revenue 
act of 1926 (which is still the law) for estates, inheritance, legacy, or 
succession taxes actually paid to any State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia to be credited not to exceed 80 per cent of the Federal 
tax imposed. In the Federal revenue act of 1924 it was 25_per cent. 
Why would not this be a good thing for the various States for all Fed- 
eral taxes paid, to be allowed such deductions as were paid the States? 
This could be used to relieve land taxes in the various States for the 
great benefit of the producers from the soil. 

Just the form the relief shall take it is not yet determined, but the 
war is now on for the relief from this unjust taxation, and it is my 
expectation to introduce an appropriate bill and to work earnestly for 
its passage. 


more tobacco 


EDUCATION 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an ad- 
dress that I delivered myself over the radio on the subject of 
education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address I 
delivered over the radio on the subject of education. 

The address is as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, education is not only 
the foundation of all civilization but in a broad sense of the term it is 














essential to the existence and survival of all forms of life, whether 
it be plant or animal. We call the growth and flowering of plant life 
a “phenomena of nature.” This is true, but Burbank who loved plant 
life and performed many marvelous things with it, tells us as a scientific 
fact, not as a poetic expression, that plants have intelligence; that they 
know their needs and how to supply them in their natural states, and 
that they express their kind of intelligence and aptitude in their imme- 
diate response to training and cultivation. The habits and reactions of 
animals to their environment we call instinct. Instinct is defined in 
our dictionaries as that “which incites animals (including man) to 
actions that are essential to their existence and development.” In- 
stinct is further defined as “animal sagacity.” Of course, we all know 
of the remarkable traits of animals and the almost human intelligence 
of those which we have domesticated or have given special training. 

In directing our remarks to the development of mankind we learn that 
we have experienced three general stages or periods. They are gen- 
erally spoken of as savagery, barbarism, and civilization. In the period 
of savagery we see the beginnings of culture, found in their personal 
adornment, their implements of war, and their images and modes of 
religious worship. Government in the several stages of savagery is 
lodged in the tribal chief. In the stages of barbarism evidences of 
culture become more pronounced and diversified. Religion partakes of 
the higher concepts of the Deity. The functions of government are 
expanded by the participation of religious leaders and those who have 
distinguished themselves in military service. The importance of educa- 
tion is recognized to some extent in this period, but its benefits are con- 
fined to the leaders and members of religious bodies. With the rise of 
civilization culture becomes still more refined and diversified, society 
more complex and more highly organized, governmental authority more 
widely delegated, parliaments come into being, and republics and democ- 
racies are established. The great civilizations that have flourished have 
produced cultures, religions, and governments peculiar to their physical 
environments and the temperament of their peoples, supplemented by 
their use of the previous experiences and attainments of the races. The 
heights to which all civilizations have attained has been in proportion 
to the value which they have placed upon education and to the extent 
that they have allowed it to be enjoyed by the mass. When civiliza- 
tions failed in this respect they failed altogether and went out of exist- 
ence. The higher mankind ascends in the of civilization the 
greater is its dependence upon the universality and diversity of educa- 
tion. A well-known author has recently stated that European and 
American civilizations have reached a point where their survival is a 
race between education and catastrophe. In other words, the ways and 
means by which we make our living, by which we carry on the affairs 
of society in general, have become so complex and so diversified, that 
the best minds are taxed to the utmost to keep the great machinery of 
what we call civilization in forward motion. 


scales 


President Hoover said in his inaugural address : 

“The more complex the problems of the Nation become, the greater 
is the need for more and more advanced instruction. Moreover, as our 
numbers increase and as our life expands with science and invention, 
we must discover more and more leaders for every walk of life. We 
can not hope to succeed in directing this increasingly complex civiliza- 
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One civilization after another has been wrecked upon the attempt to 
secure sufficient leadership from a single group or class. If we would 
prevent the growth of class distinctions and would constantly refresh 


our leadership with the ideals of the people, we must draw constantly | 


from the general mass. The fullest opportunity for every boy and girl 
to rise through selective processes of education can alone secure to us 
this leadership.” 

This brings me to a brief statement in behalf of a department of edu- 
cation with a secretary in the President's Cabinet. In considering this 
subject several outstanding facts occur to us. First, the value and 
importance of education, Second, the facilities to meet the demand for 
the advancement of education in the several States, Third, the position 
which the Federal Government should take with respect to education. 
We have already dwelt upon the value and importance of education, and 
I believe we all agree that it is the basic factor in the civilization which 
we have-created and that education increases in importance in the 
ascending scale of civilization. 

With respect to the facilities for the greatest possible advancement 
of education in the several States we find that public-school educators, 
many of the great industrialists, agriculturists, business men generally, 
our labor leaders, and those interested in the welfare work are de- 
manding better schools in all branches of learning from the kinder- 
garten to the so-called finishing schools, even to the creation and en- 
largement of adult schools. The greatest demand of the public-school 
educators is for the latest facts in pedagogy, school administration, 
fiscal systems or methods of taxation, and handling the physical prop- 
erty of our school systems. We are unable to obtain these facts con- 
cerning these problems except by setting up great research organizations 
in the several States and cities, which would increase the already great 
overhead in our public-school] systems, ‘The demand for these facts is 
the great and growing urge back of the creation of a department of 
education with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet. Our public- 
school leaders are our great specialists in their respective branches, and 
from the hearings held on the various educational bills here in Wash- 
ington it is their opinion that the only hope of obtaining the required 
facts is to create an adequate and efficient general clearing agency in 
the form of a department of education. 

We need not discuss the academic phases of the question with respect 
to the position which the Federal Government should take on the 
principle of aid and encouragement of education. We can be safely 
guided by the position which the founders of our Republic took in their 
period and the support of the principle which our greatest statesmen, 
publicists, and educators have since taken. Time precludes my naming 
but a few of these great, illustrious, outstanding leaders. The first five 
Presidents strongly advanced and urged the principle of Federal aid 
and encouragement of education even to the establishment of academies 
and the gift of the public domain to support them. The iatter was 
given to the various State school systems, and in some instances the 
public domain was actually sold and the proceeds donated to the systems 
within the States. In the light of the objection that State rights 
would be violated by enlarging our present Federal facilities from a 
bureau to that of a department, it is instructive to note that Washing- 
ton, the chairman of the Constitutional Convention; Madison, a great 
Federalist and father of the Constitution; Jefferson, the great anti- 
Federalist and expounder of State rights; Adams, the great publicist, 
lawyer, and statesman; Monroe, who wrote a great syllabus on the 
Constitution—all favored the principle of Federal aid and encourage- 
ment of education, 

These great men knew that the kind of government they established 
must be founded upon universal education if it were to survive. They 
knew that such a government was largely an experiment in the history 
of mankind; that their act was decried, derided, ridiculed, criticized, 
and doomed to failure by contemporaneous European rulers and their 
satellites. “E pluribus unum ”—out of many, one—was the motto of 
the founders of our Republic. “ Liberty and union, now and forever,” 
rang the voice of Webster half a century later. The interpretation of 
that motto has been echoed by every great patriotic soul to this day. 
Upon what is Webster's interpretation of our motto, “E pluribus unum ” 
based if it is not founded upon the principle of universal education? 
What other hope is there for our institutions and our civilization? 
Which of the dual parts of our Government has the greater responsi- 
bility, the Federal Government or those of the several States? Are 
they not mutually responsible? If we are not to make a hollow mockery 
and drift under our increasing complexity of activity away from democ- 
racy and republican form of government, is it not the duty of our 
National Government to enlarge the present facilities for the aid and 
encouragement of education by creating a department of education with 
a secretary in the President’s Cabinet? 

In a recent address before the George Washington University alumni 
Dr. William J. Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education, made 
the following significant statement: 

“If we take the attitude that democracy is bound to fail, we should 
at once adopt a system of education such as went into effect in Prussia 
before the World War, in which 8 per cent of the people were trained 
for leadership and the remaining 92 per cent were trained to be fol- 
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He declared, “If we adopt a more optimistic attitude toward 
the future, we must continue to raise the educational level of our 
people.” 

By what means can the “ educational level of our people” be univer- 
sally raised except by recognizing the duty of the Federal Government to 
further extend its educational facilities by the creation of a department 
of education? Such a department is the only agency equal to the task. 

Speaking to a body of Americans recently, a member of the Canadian 
Parliament said: 

“Your nation has not only become the colossus of the Western 
Hemisphere, but you are now probably the most potent single political 
power of the world.” 

This eloquent tribute to the majesty and leadership of Uncle Sam is 
undoubtedly correct; but let us solemnly adjure ourselves that this 
extraordinary position of leadership can only continue so long as the 
American people appreciate the advantage and importance of universal 
education—and I mean by that the education of the masses. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee has examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2158. An act making an appropriation for defraying the 
expenses of the United States Marine Band in attending the 
Confederate veterans’ reunion to be held at Charlotte, N. C., 
June 4 to June 7, inclusive, 1929, 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on to-morrow, at the completion of the address of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unanimous 
consent that to-morrow, at the completion of the address of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, he may be permitted to address the 
House for 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. CASEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty to announce to 
the House the death of our colleague Hon, Joun J. Casry of 
the twelfth Pennsylvania district, who passed away yesterday. 

At this time I offer a resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. 


The Clerk will report the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 40 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. JoHn J. Casmy, a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 35 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Thereupon (at 12 o'clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 7, 1929, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


IXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

10. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of Lake 
Worth Inlet, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Houston Ship Channel, Tex. (H. Doc, No. 13); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 2562) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China 
relief expedition, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 2563) granting the consent 
of Congress to the superintendent of public works of the State 
of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Hudson River between the cities of 
Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 2564) to pro- 
vide for maintaining, promoting, and advertising the Interna- 
tional Trade Exhibition; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 2565) providing for pay- 
ment of $100 to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of 
Minnesota from the funds standing to their credit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOTT: A bill (H. R. 2566) to amend section 19 of 
the act entitled “An act for the retirement of public-school 
teachers in the District of Columbia,” approved January 15, 
1920; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2567) relating to examinations of appli- 
eants for positions in the apportioned service of the Government 
at Washington; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 2568) to create a national 
memorial military park at and in the vicinity of Kennesaw 
Mountain in the State of Georgia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2569) 
in interstate commerce to the police powers of the several States 
and Territories upon arrival therein; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


to subject shipments of pistols | 


By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2570) to aid in the | 


reduction of taxes on farm lands and to promote elementary 
education in rural areas of the United States, and to cooperate 
with the States in the promotion of these objectives; to the 
Committee on Education. 


By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 2571) to remit the duty on a | 


set of bells and clocks which were imported for the Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Seience, East Lansing, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 2572) to amend section 
23 of the revenue act of 1928 and all acts amendatory ‘thereof; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2573) 


1912, ch. 389, sec. 2, 37 Stat. 554, and all acts amendatory 
thereof) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2574) to amend the act of March 3, 1879 
(ch. 180, sec. 14, 20 Stat, 359), being section 225 of title 39 of 
the Code of Laws of the United States, and all acts amendatory 
thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 2575) for the relief | 
of disabled soldiers, sailors, or marines who were not inducted | 


or enlisted in the Army of the United States, but who received 


training in preparation for being inducted into the United States | 


Army, Navy, or Marine Corps; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A resolution (H. Res. 41) 
to pay out of the contingent fund of the House to Thea Johanna 
Nelson, mother of Robert M. Nelson, deceased, late clerk to 
Hon. JoHn M. NELSON, an amount equal to six months’ salary ; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
memorializing Congress of the United States to enact legislation 
to continue the Federal appropriations for maternity and in- 
fancy welfare; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Texas, urging Congress that they incorporate a provi- 
sion in the farm relief bill forbidding the participation in said 


funds of any and all cooperatives which have received funds | 


for organization or are supported by the cotton exchange, and 
that no member who is a member of the cotton exchange or 
been a member of same or has ever worked for or received pay 
from such exchange shall become a member of the board to 
direct the work of the farm relief bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the State Legis- | 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, urging Congress of the United ' 


to amend section 234 of title 39 | 
of the Code of Laws of the United States (act of August 24, | 
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States to enact legislation to give aid toward reforestation by 
States and counties ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, urging Congress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion to continue the Federal appropriations for maternity and 
child welfare; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Texas, memorializing Congress to incorporate a pro- 
vision in the farm relief bill forbidding the participation in the 
$500,000,000 fund provided in said bill of any and all coopera- 
tives which have received funds for organization or are sup- 
ported by the cotton exchange or has been a member of same or 
has ever worked for or received pay from such exchange, and 
providing that any person connected with the cotton exchange 
in said manner shall not become a member of said board created 
by said act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Texas, urging Representatives in Congress to support 
such measure as will give an adequate marketing system for our 
crops and such measures as will permit the manufacture of 
nitrogen at the Muscle Shoals plant, thereby making it possible 


| for farmers to receive cheaper fertilizer; to the Committee on 


Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Texas, urging the Representatives in Congress to 
support such measure as will give an adequate marketing system 
for cur crops and such measures as will permit the manufacture 
of nitrogen at the Muscle Shoals plant, thereby making it pos- 
sible for farmers to receive cheaper fertilizer ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 2576) granting a pension to 


| Henry Aiken; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 2577) granting a pension to 
Jessie Hoyt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 2578) granting an increase of 
pension to Etta Jane Hannan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (TH. R. 2579) granting a pension to 
Emilia Gulentz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 2580) granting a pension to 
Emma Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 2581) granting 
an increase of pension to Kate Hale Griffith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 2582) to reimburse the school 
district of the city of Bethlehem, Pa., for sums advanced on 
project of the United States Housing Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 2583) for the relief of 
Lieut. Robert L. McLellan, Civil Engineer Corps, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 2584) for the relief of 
Thomas F. Sutton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 2585) granting an increase of 
pension to Nettie Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2586) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabelle Woodworth ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2587) for the relief of James P. Sloan; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2588) for the relief of George G. Waldrop; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2589) for the relief of Josiah J. Hostetler ; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2590) for the relief of Samuel Kelly; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2591) for the relief of Clyde Calvin Rhoden- 
baugh ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2592) granting a pension to Beata E. 
Shafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2593) granting a pension to Susan A. Snow- 
berger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2594) granting a pension to Drusilla Stone; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2595) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2596) granting an increase of pension 
George C. Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2597) granting an increase of pension 
Georgia Harsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2598) granting an increase of pension 
Catharine O’Grady ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2599) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Seaburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2600) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha E. Seitz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2601) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 2602) for the relief of Joseph 
M. Black; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 2603) granting a pension to 
Cathinka Venth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2604) for the relief of Don A. Spencer; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. McCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 2605) granting a pension 
Margaret ©. Boyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2606) to correct the military record of 
Edward M. Pierce; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHAELSON: A biil (H. R. 2607) granting a pen- 
sion to Alice E. Deitrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2608) granting a pension to Martin A. 
McGuire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2609) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2610) for the relief of William 8S. Platka ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2611) for the relief of Morris Skolnik; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2612) for the relief of John C. Carlson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2613) for the relief of Frederick Schroeder ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2614) for the relief of D. Brown; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2615) for the relief of G. W. Halleman; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2616) for the relief of E. A. Bergstrom; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 2617) granting a pension 
to Malissa A. Pitts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2618) granting an increase of pension to 
Belle Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2619) granting a pension to Martha E. 
Goodwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2620) granting a pension to Rebecea A. 
Swofford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2621) granting a pension to Martin A. 
Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2622) granting a pension to Elizabeth Mc- 
Comas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2623) for the relief of Sidney F,. Foree; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2624) granting a pension to Martha E. 
Lancaster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 2625) for 
the relief of Adriam M. Finney and others; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2626) for the relief of George Joseph 
Boydell; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2627) for the relief of Clayton M. Thomas; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2628) authorizing an appropriation for 
the relief of I. L. Lyons & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2629) for the relief of Alice Sarrazin; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2630) for the relief of Mrs. G. A. Brennan; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

3y Mr. PALMER: A Dill (H. R. 2631) granting a pension to 
James K, P. Driskill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2632) granting a pension to Manila Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2633) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen Heckman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 2634) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rhoda E. Harned; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A Dill (H. R. 2635) granting an 
increase of pension to Bettie R. Ruston; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2636) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2637) granting an increase of pension to 
Ollie Norris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2638) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie J. Brayfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2689) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda C, Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2640) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy C. Reed ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2641) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Wise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2642) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Welch ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2648) granting a pension to Martha Ben- 
nett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. IR. 2644) for the relief of Louis Bender; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2645) for the relief of Homer Elmer Cox; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2646) for the relief of Alfred Harris; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2647) authorizing the payment of compen- 
sation to Laura Roush for the death of her husband William C. 
Roush ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2648) granting an 
increase of pension to Anna Neff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2649) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda E. Melton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 2650) granting 
a pension to Caroline Olive High; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 2651) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa E. Ludwig; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 2652) granting an increase of 
pension to Irene P, Mentzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2653) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte Underwood ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2654) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie Estabrook ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2655) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella A, Claypoole ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2656) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria G. Kelley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2657) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Bancroft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2658) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura Buxton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2659) placing Cadet Adrian Van Leeuwen 
on the retired list of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 2660) granting a pension to 
Matilda Ferlin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2661) granting a pension to Leslie Dwight 
Bridges ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 2662) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Wyatt; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2663) to correct the military record of 
Luther Holloway; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2664) for the relief of the estate of Am- 
brose R. Tracy and his children; to the Committee on the 
Judteiary. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 2665) 
granting an increase of pension to Annie Duncan; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 2666) granting an increase 
of pension to Leah Lowrie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid oh the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

319. Petition of the American Legion, Department of Illinois, 
urging the President of the United States and the special ses- 
sion of Congress now sitting at Washington, D. C., and the 
members of the Veterans’ Committee of that Congress be urged 
to take immediate and favorable action in appropriating sufli- 
cient funds to provide ample hospital facilities, medical care, 
and treatment for incapacitated ex-service men and women; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

820. Petition of the Asphalt Pavers Local Union, No. 84, of 
San Francisco, Calif., urging Congress of the United States for 
a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned in- 
comes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

821. Petition of the Bakery Wagon Drivers and Salesmen 
Local Union, No. 484, of San Francisco, Calif., urging Congress 
of the United States for a reduction of 50 per cent in the Fed- 
eral tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

822. Petition of the Lafayette Club of San Francisco, Calif., 
urging Congress of the United States for a reduction of 50 per 
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cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

323. Petition of the Chauffeurs Union, Local No, 265, of San 
Francisco, Calif., urging Congress of the United States for a 
reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

$24. Memorial of Local No. 460, O. P. and C. F. I. A., of San 
Francisco, Calif., urging Congress of the United States for a 
reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

325. Petition of the California State Federation of Butchers, 
urging Congress of the United States for a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

326. By Mr. BAIRD: Memorial of William Erf, jr., secretary 
of the North Central Ohio Guernsey Association, urging support 
of House bill 6, providing for an adequate tariff on oils and 
fats; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

327, Also, memorial of John H. Pinniger and other farmers of 
Lake Township, Wood County, Ohio, favoring higher duties on 
farm products imported from abroad in competition with Amer- 
ican produce; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

328. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of Michigan State Senate, au- 
thorizing Republicans of Michigan to join in the celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Republican Party, July 6, 
1929, at Jackson, Mich.; to the Committee on Rules. 

329. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of officers of the 
Anti-National Origins Clause League of Detroit, Mich., urging 
the repeal of the national-origins provisions of the immigration 
act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

330. By Mr. COYLE: Memorial of Pride of East Mauch 
Chunk Council, No. 162, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, East 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., urging the enforcement of the national- 
origins provision of the 1924 immigration law, and opposing any 
repeal or further postponement of this provision; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

331. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Consolidated Fisheries Co., New York City, with reference to 
the tariff on oils and fats; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

332. Also, petition of Hans Rees’ Sons, New York City, with 
reference to free hides and dutiable leather; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

333. Also, petition of H. D. Bob Co. (Inc.), New York City, 
favoring a readjustment in the tariff to provide that importers 
of shirts shall pay no less than 35 per cent ad valorem, or 15 
per cent in addition to rate of duty on chief component material, 
which would apply when the material carries a duty in excess 
of 20 per cent; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

834. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition of 148 fruit grow- 
ers of Calhoun County, Ill., favoring a tariff on bananas; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
Turspay, May 7, 1929 

The Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, D. D., minister of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of the city of Washington, offered 
the following prayer: 

Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations, 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou didst 
form the earth and the world, ever from everlasting to ever- 


lasting Thou art God. We thank Thee for Thy gifts. They 
are as varied as our needs and as manifold as our desires. 


Our hearts cry for love, and Thou givest us friendship. Our 
minds crave light, and Thou dost reveal unto us truth, Our 


eyes long for beauty, and Thou dost unfold unto them this 
beautiful world. Make us grateful for all Thy gifts. Give us 
to believe to-day that life has no need for which strength will 
not be given and that earth has no sorrow that Heaven can 
not heal. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Jones and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the intelligence 
of the death of Hon. JoHNn J. Casry, late a Representative 


from the State of Pennsylvania, and transmitted the resolutions 
of the House thereon. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JONES. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. 


Allen Fletcher King Simmons 
Ashurst Frazier La Follette Smith 
Sarkley George McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Gillett McMaster Steck 
Black Glass McNary Steiwer 
Blaine Glenn Metcalt Swanson 
Blease Goff Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Goidsborough Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Greene Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Hale Nye Trammell 
Broussard Harris Oddie Tydings 
Burton Harrison Overman Tyson 
Capper Hastings Patterson Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield *hipps Wagner 
Connally Hawes ne Walcott 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Hebert Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Cutting Heflin Reed Warren 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ark, Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Dill Jones Sackett Wheeler 
Edge Kean Schall 
Fess Keyes Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
from the Webster Literary Society of the Southeast Missouri 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., favoring the inclusion 
of the debenture provision in the pending farm relief bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also mid before the Senate resolutions of the California 
State Federation of Butchers, and Local Union No. 460, O. P. 
and C. F. I. A., in the State of California, favoring a reduction 
of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have a brief statement 
from a real farmer who has had 50 years of experience. I think 
it well to give due publicity to expressions from people who 
know what they are talking about. The letter is from Mr. 
K. Rodgers, of Habe Sound, Fla. I ask to have it printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HABE SounD, Fra., May 2, 1929. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have been reading of late a great deal about farm relicf 
and I have studied the situation from every angle, and from every stand- 
point I have studied the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill. Also all of 
the amendments offered to same, and I have come to the conclusion that 
I can not see any relief for the agricultural situation in anything that 
has so far been suggested, because they have not touched on what I 
believe to be the greatest troubles now confronting the farmers, and 
that is, first, too many middlemen between the producer and the con- 
sumer; second, the exorbitant express and freight rates levied against 
the shipper; third, the exorbitant prices farmers have to pay for farm 
implements and machinery, the same having risen more than 300 per 
cent in the past 25 years; fourth, the high tax rates imposed on farm 
lands and farm machinery; then, fifth, the worst of all, is the specula- 
tion carried on in New York in that nefarious stock exchange, buying 
and selling futures, setting a price on farm products six months and 
a year in advance of production. Now, these are five of the funda- 
mental reasons of the present agricultural troubles, according to my 
views of the matter. And it seems to me that anyone else could see it. 
I have been farming for 50 years and have been watching very closely 
the gradual but sure destruction of agriculture through the increased 
activities of the causes enumerated above. The whole agricultural fabric 
is undermined by the five mentioned causes, each of which, according to 
my view, could be regulated by the Government if it wishes to really 
help the farmer. That would do more good than any appropriations in 
any other way. I will be greatly pleased to hear from you on the 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. RopcGErs. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp a telegram from the secretary of the 
Newark branch of the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants of the United States urging the elimination of fresh 
fruits and vegetables from the pending measure. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Senator Water EF, Ence: 

All of the members of Newark branch National League of Commission 
Merchants of the United States urge the elimination of “fresh fruits 
and vegetables” from Senate bill now before Senate for farm relief, on 
the grounds that their perishability requires highly complex and intri- 
cate marketing system, and any disturbance thereof may cause hardship 
rather than relief contemplated by bill. Suggest also the wisdom of their 
elimination pending opportunity to observe effect of legislation on staple 
commodities. 


Newark, N. J., May 1, 1929. 


ALEXANDER G. MITCHELL, 
Secretary Newark Branch National League Commission 
Merchants of the United States, 202 Miller Street, 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in the 
Recorp a telegram from O. F, E. Winberg, president of the 
Gulf Coast Citrus Exchange, protesting against the exclusion 
of fresh fruits and vegetables from the pending farm relief 
measure, 

There being no objection the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SILVERHILL, ALA., May 4, 1929, 
Hon. Hvuco Buack, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We understand that the provision in the pending farm Dill dealing 
with fruits and vegetables, in so far as credit is concerned for packing 
and warehouses, has been eliminated from the bill. This feature is of 
the utmost importance to the fruit and vegetable grower of the South. 
Please do all in your power get this feature reinstated. 

O. F. E. WINEBERG, 
President Gulf Coast Citrus Exchange, representing the 
majority of the Citrus Industry in Alabama, West 
Florida, Mississippi, and Southeastern Louisiana. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in connection with what the 
Senator from Alabama has just said, may I venture to suggest 
that the presentation of such matters be postponed until we 
take up the question of fresh fruits and vegetables, as we shall 
do very shortly. I have had a conversation with the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and he thinks 
we may consider it as soon as the debenture plan is adopted. 

Mr. KING. Adopted? 

Mr. COPELAND. Adopted. I have many telegrams and let- 
ters relating to the matter which I do not care to put in the 
Recorp. We shall have full opportunity to discuss the question, 
and perhaps if we do it at one time we shall have the matter in 
our minds in a more consecutive and orderly way. It is a ques- 
tion of such importance that it must be threshed out and both 
sides to the controversy heard fully. There will be ample time, 
I am assured by the chairman of the committee, to give expres- 
sion to our views. I know in my own State there are many per- 
sons who take one view and an equal number who take the op- 
posite view. It is a matter that certainly must receive the 
serious thought of the Senate, and I have no doubt it will do so. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, Mr. John H. Fahey, director of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, has called my atten- 
tion to a resolution adopted last week at the annual meeting of 
the chamber expressing the approval of that organization of the 
peace treaty and also expressing their deep interest in the ques- 
tion of an effective reduction of armament. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed in tha Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE TREATY OF PARIS ON THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States views with great 
satisfaction the progress which is being made toward the establishment 
of real peace in the world and the constructive leadership in this direc- 
tion which the Government of the United States has taken. 

It indorses heartily the principles of the treaty of Paris and the in- 
spiring proposals consistent with that treaty which have been pre- 
sented on behalf of our Government for the effective reduction of 
armaments. 

American business has repeatedly declared its aversion to armed 
conflict and to profit making influenced by the misfortunes of war. 

Fourteen years ago, by referendum vote, the chamber declared: 

“That the United States should take the initiative in joining with 
other nations in agreeing to bring concerted economic pressure to bear 
upon any nation or nations which resort to military measures without 
submitting their differences to an international court or a council of 
conciliation and then awaiting the decisions of the court or the recom- 
mendations of the council as circumstances make the most appropriate.” 

The relief of humanity from the intolerable sacrifices of war and its 
inevitable burdens of taxation which for centuries have prevented the 
highest development of civilization represent the world’s great challenge 
to the intelligence of statesmen. We pledge our unqualified support to 
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our President and our Government in every effort toward the suppres- 
sion of war as an instrument of national policy. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I present a 
telegram from Mr. Charles T. Twynne, executive vice president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, and 
another telegram from the New York Board of Trade, both tele- 
grams declaring that the respective organizations mentioned 
favor the national-origins provision of the immigration law. I 
ask that the telegrams may be printed in the Recorp and lie on 
the table. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

New York, N. Y., May 6, 1929, 
Hon. JosePpH T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York has indorsed the 
national-origins provision of the immigration act of 1924 and is strongly 
opposed to its suspension or repeal, 

CHARLES T, TWYNNE, 
Executive Vice President, 


New York, N. Y., May 6, 1929. 
Senator J. T. RoxBinson, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The New York Board of Trade relies on your efforts to prevent repeal 

of national-origins provision immigration law. 

New York Boarp or Trave (INC.), 
By WILLIAM McCARROLL, 

Chairman Immigration Committce, 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from the national legisla- 
tive committee of the American Legion with regard to the 
national-origins clause of the immigration act. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEBR, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1929, 
Hon. Davip A. REED, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Senator: The American Legion from its very beginning has 
favored restrictive immigration. This question has come before our 
national conventions ever since our first meeting in 1919. While the 
Legion was continuing this stand, the Congress passed the act of 1924, 
which based restrictive quotas upon the national origins, to go into 
effect in 1927, temporarily basing quotas upon the foreign-born popula- 
tion in this country according to the 1890 census. The American Legion 
immediately indorsed the act of 1924, and in 1928 specifically indorsed 
the national-origins provision as a basis for selecting our immigration 
without one dissenting vote from the 1,000 delegates at the San Antonio 
convention. 

Any method of selecting immigrants based upon the foreign born— 
whether upon the censuses of 1890, 1900, 1910, or 1920, inevitably dis- 
criminates against some foreign nations in favor of other foreign nations. 

The American Legion contends that this is not a matter for foreign 
nations—it is an American question which should be settled by Ameri- 
cans on American terms. The question should be settled once and for 
all, and now is the time to settle it. The question which therefore 
confronts you is this: Shall the foreign born in this country, contending 
through blocs of their own, determine our immigration policy, or shall 
it be decided by the American people in an American way? 

On February 13, after full and complete hearings, the Senate Immi- 
gration Committee yoted against reporting the resolution to postpone 
further the effective date of the national-origins provision of the law. 
On March 22 the President, in accordance with law, proclaimed the 
effective date as July 1, 1929. 

With the convening of the special session resolutions have again been 
introduced to repeal this part of the law. Again the Senate Immigra- 
tion Committee, after consideration, yoted against a favorable report. 

Now Senate Resolution 37 is before the Senate. This proposes to 
discharge the Senate Immigration Committee of the legislation and 
bring the question of repeal to the floor of the Senate. 

The American Legion believes Senate Resolution 37 should be defeated. 
We therefore respectfully request your vote against this resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Vice Chairman National Legislative Committee. 


Mr. KING. 


Mr. President, apropos of what has just been 
submitted, I have received a large number of letters, perhaps 
several hundred, fromr various organizations and individuals 
protesting against the national-origins clause of the immigration 


law and praying that it may be repealed or modified. I have 















not tried to cumber the Recorp with those numerous petitions 
and representations. 

Mr. HEBERT. I present a resolution adopted by the Rhode 
Island Council of Patriotic Societies indorsing the immigration 
act of 1924 and the national-origins provision of that act. I 
ask that the resolution may be printed in the Recorp. 

The resolution was ordered to lie on the table and to be | 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ruopse ISLAND COUNCIL OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES, 
May 3, 1929. 
lion. Fetix J. HEBERT, 
Senator from Rhode Island, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hepertr: At the annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Council of Patriotic Societies the following resolution was passed, and 
it was voted that a copy be sent to you: 

“We, the Rhode Island Couneil of Patriotic Societies, at a regular 
meeting held January 25, 1929, recommend and indorse the following 
petition ; 

“We, the undersiened 
immigration act of 1924, 

“We believe its provisions should be extended to cover immigration 
from Mexico, the West Indies, Central and South America, 

“We regard the national-origins system for the determination of 
quotas now embodied in the act of 1924 as sound in principle, fair to 
all elements of the population, and the only basis by which just repre- 
senation is given to the basis American stock, which evolved the in- 
stitutions under which the Nation has grown great: Therefore 

“We respectfully petition the Congress to retain the national-origins 
provision of the immigration act of 1924, and repudiate the alien and 
selfish racial interests seeking the repeal of this just provision of the law. 

“We further respectfully petition the Congress in the national in- 
terest to enact more adequate legislation for the deportation of alien 
criminals, anarchists, communists, and insane, who are a menace to 
the public, safety and constitute a grievous burden to the taxpayer.” 
Very sincerely yours, 

(Mrs. E. 8.) EtizaBeTH E, MOULTON, 


citizens of the United States, indorse the 
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Secretary. 
49 BOYLSTON AVENUE, Providence, R. I. 


Mr. NORBECK. I have a couple of telegrams which I should 
like to have printed in the Recorp. One is signed by the Min- 
nesota Farm Bureau, the Central Cooperative Association, 
Land o’ Lakes Creameries, the Minnesota Cooperative Wool 
Association, and others, and has reference especially to the 
tariff. The other one is from the South Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association, and has reference to the pending farm bill. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


St. Paut, MINN., May 4, 1929. 
Hon, Peror NoRBECK, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Republican platform pledge, “A protective tariff is as vital to Ameri- 
can agriculture as it is to American manufacturing. The Republican 
Party believes that the home market built up under the protective 
policy belongs to the American farmer, and it pledges its support of 
legislation which will give this market to him to the full extent of his 
ability to supply it. We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our 
agricultural products as are affected by foreign competition. The Re- 
publican Party pledges itself to the development and enactment of meas- 
ures which will place the agricultural interests of America on a basis 
‘ of economic equality with other industries to insure its prosperity and 
success.” These are the pledges on which farmers relied when voting 
and Republican Party succeeded. We now fear these promises are not 
to be kept. Farmers greatly disappointed with farm relief bill. The 
tariff schedules requested by farm organizations before Ways and Means 
Committee are lowest necessary to keep these pledges. Trades with 
Philippines, Canada, and other foreign governments were not included 
in party platform and our farmers deeply resent present indications 
that we are not to get full tariff protection. Disregard of these party 
platform pledges will be disastrous, 

MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU, 

CENTRAL COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

LAND 0’ LAKES CRHAMERIES (INC.). 

Farm Stock AND HOME, 

MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE WoOoL ASSOCIATION, 
MINNESOTA LIVESTOCK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Twin City MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


APRIL 9, 1929. 
Senator Prrur NORBECK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
Resolution of the board of directors of the South Dakota Wheat 
Growers Association in session, regularly assembled, at Aberdeen, 
8. Dak., the 23d day of April, 1929; 


“ Whereas Congress is now assembled in special session for the purpose 
of passing such legislation as will remedy the present unbalanced con- 
dition between agriculture and that of industry and labor within our 
borders ; 

“ Whereas the past and present administrations have expressed their 
disapproval of any legislation embodying the equalization-fee plan or 
the export-bounty plan, and it would therefore seem illogical to attempt to 
force through legislation embodying these principles at this time: Be it 

“ Resolved, That we urge that Congress direct its study and attention 
toward legislation that will result in further development and con- 
solidation of farmer owned and farmer operated cooperative marketing 
organizations.” 

We further recommend that close attention be given to provision for 
loans to such organizations for acquiring physical facilities and for 
operation; that such restrictions be placed upon the issuance of such 
loans as will require and be an inducement to small individual units to 
join their efforts together into larger regional units of operation, since 
such provision in loan requirements will lessen the loan hazard, will 
increase the security of such loans, and will tend to develop larger and 
more influential regional cooperatives and discourage the frequent de- 
velopment of small local, unwarranted, and competitive units. 

SoutnH DakoTA WHEAT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
B. M. Dickinson, Secretary. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I present a memorial from the Legislature 
of the State of California relative to the pending measure and 
in relation as well to the amendment for the exclusion of perish- 
able fruits and vegetables, which I ask may lie on the table and 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The memorial was ordered to lie on the table and be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., May 6, 1929. 
Hon. Hrram W. JoHNson, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

The senate and assembly to-day unanimously adopted the following 
Assembly Joint Resolution No, 17 relative to the measures for farm 
relief pending in the Congress of the United States: 

“Whereas the House of Representatives of the United States has 
enacted a measure designed to accomplish comprehensive farm relief for 
all parts of this country; and 

“ Whereas there is now pending before the Senate of the United States 
a similar measure, to which certain amendments have been proposed, 
which, if adopted, will exclude from the relief provisions thereon fruits 
and vegetables and will thus work great hardship and irreparable injury 
upon the producers of such pro@ucts through the United States, and 
especially within the State of California; and 

“Whereas the production and market of fruits and vegetables con- 
stitute one of the most important agricultural activities of this State: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved by the assembly and senate jointly, That the Legislature of 
the State of California does hereby request the Hon. HrramM W. JoHnson 
and the Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, representing the people of this 
State in the Senate of the United States, to support the farm relief 
measure which has been enacted by the House of Representatives and 
to use every honorable means to prevent the adoption of any amend- 
ment to the bill pending before the Senate which would deny the same 
fair rights and privileges of farm relief to the growers and producers 
of fruits and vegetables as are to be accorded to all other agricultural 
industries ; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly is hereby directed to 
transmit by telegraph forthwith upon it adoption copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to the Senators and 
Representatives from California in the Congress of the United States 
(also a resolution of like import prepared by Senator Cassidy for the 
California Senate was adopted unanimously by the Senate of the State 
of California to-day).” 

ArtTHuuR A. OHNIMUSS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. TYSON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp three telegrams which I have received from L. A. 
Niven, president of the Tennessee Horticultural Society, and 
others, in regard to elimination of fruits and vegetables from 
the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 6, 1929. 
Hon. L. D. Tyson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Press reports indicate Congress will leave fruit and vegetables out- 
side farm relief legislation. 
classes farm products, 
last 10 years. 


This unfair to one of our most important 
Vegetable consumption increased 140 per cent 
Urge you do everything possible prevent this injustice. 
L. A. NIVEN, 
President Tennessee Horticultural Society. 
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Senator L. D. Tyson, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Defeat, if possible, the amendment to the farm bill which deprives 
growers of fruit and vegetables of its benefits. We need relief more 
than most other commodity groups. I am president two associations— 
one selling strawberries, the other peaches. Our growers are anxious 
to be included in the relief plan, 


CLEVELAND, TENN., May 6, 1929. 


S. N. VARNELL, 
a 
NASHVILLE, TENN., May 6, 1929. 
Hon. L. D. Tyson, 
Senator, Washington, D. O.: 

Farmers of Tennessee are anxious that fruits and vegetables be 
included in farm relief legislation. Your earnest consideration is 
requested. 

Homer HANCOCK, 
Commissioner of Agricultyre. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have received a large 
number of telegrams protesting against the amendment to 
eliminate fruit and vegetable growers from the benefits of the 
pending farm bill, which I have not sent to the desk to be 
inserted in the Recorp; but I desire to have the telegram’ which 
I hold in my hand, from the commissioner of agriculture of the 
State of Florida, printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TALLAHASSED, FLA., May 6, 1929. 
Hon. PARK TRAMMELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Please do not fail to see to it that fruit and vegetable producers 
have the same privileges that staple crop growers have in farm 
relief bill. 

NATHAN Mayo, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


“THE ASHURST AMENDMENT” 


Mr. ASHURST presented letters relative to compensation of 
ex-service men of the World War, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


APRIL 29, 1929. 
Ger, Frank T. HINES, 
Director United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL Hines: When H. R. 12175 was pending in the Senate 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress I offered the following amendment, which 
amendment was adopted by the Senate and which became a part of 
Public, No. 448, and for the lack of a better description has come to 
be known as the Ashurst amendment, to wit: 

“That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculosis dis- 
ease of a compensable degree, who, in the judgment of the director, has 
reached a condition of complete arrest of his disease, shall receive com- 
pensation of not less than $50 per month: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this provision shall deny a beneficiary the right to receive a 
temporary total rating for six months after discharge from a one year’s 
period of hospitalization: Provided further, That no payments under 
this provision shall be retroactive and the payments hereunder shall 
commence from the date of the passage of this act or the date of the 
disease reaches a condition of arrest, whichever be the later date.” 

Will you please inform me as to the number of ex-service men now 
receiving compensation under the provisions of my amendment; and 
also please further advise me as to the gross sum of money (compensa- 
tion) which to date has been paid to ex-service men under and by 
virtue of this Ashurst amendment? 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry F, ASHURST. 


May 6, 1929. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Deak SENATOR ASHURST: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of April 29, 1929, requesting a report of the number of ex-service 
men receiving compensation as a result of the amendment of July 2, 
1926, to the World War veterans’ act, providing for the payment of a 
statutory $50 award in cases of arrested tuberculosis, and also requesting 
a report of the amount of compensation which has been paid to date 
under the provisions of this amendment. 

The report of arrested tuberculosis cases for March 31, 1929, indi- 
cates that the statutory award of $50 is being paid to 43,257 veterans. 
The cumulative cost of this amendment, over and above the compensa- 
tion being paid prior to the amendment, is $46,790,000, 

Very truly yours, 


FRANK T. HINES, Director, 
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RADIOTELEPHONES ON RAILWAY TRAINS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in the newspapers of yesterday 
there was printed a report from Canada regarding the develop- 
ment of the radiotelephone on American railway trains, and 
that leads me to say that while the radio industry and the radio 
development in the United States lead every other part of the 
world in every other respect, I think the use of radio on trains 
in the United States is not abreast of the development along that 
line in other countries. 

I am told that in Germany when a passenger boards a train 
he is handed a rate card showing the rate at which he may tele- 
phone to people in Germany by the telephone on the train, con- 
nected by radio with the wire lines which reach the various 
telephones of the country. Just why we have not made that 
development in the United States I am not fully informed, but 
I have a short statement from Mr. Oswald F. Schuette, of the 
Radio Protective Association, which I should like to have the 
clerk read. It is the explanation he gives in this regard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read the statement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


WIRELESS TELEPHONES ON CANADIAN TRAINS 


Oswald F., Schuette, executive secretary of the Radio Protective Asso- 
ciation, made the following statement May 7, 1929: 

“The announcement made at Toronto calls new attention to the fact 
that such installations on trains in the United States have been pre- 
vented by the radio trust agreements of the Radio Corporation of 
America, the General Electric Co., the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co, Under 
these contracts the first three companies have agreed to do nothing in 
the field of wireless telephony that might compete with the wire lines 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. All wireless-telephone de- 
velopment in the United States, under these contracts, are made the 
exclusive monopoly of the American Telephone & Telegraph C@ 

“Wireless telephony from moving trains has been carried on for 
several years in Europe. Although American passenger trains are the 
finest in the world, the radio trust has successfully prevented the in- 
troduction of this important convenience on any of them. It would be 
difficult to name a convenience that would be more important than such 
a wireless-telephone connection to the thousands of business men who 
daily use such crack trains as the Twentieth Century, the Capitol Lim- 
ited, the Congressional, the Wolverine, the Olympian, the Overland 
Limited, or any other of the fliers that have made American railroads 
famous throughout the world. Yet the radio trust has been able so 
far to prevent such progress. 

“Now that the Canadian railroads, who apparently are outside the 
control of this radio trust, have undertaken to install such a system, 
it will be interesting to note whether the trust will be able to continue 
this reactionary policy.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The statement will be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to state in addition that 
the hearings on the new communications bill introduced by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], which are to be held 
beginning to-morrow will, I hope, cover this question, and we 
may be able to find out why in reality American railway trains 
are not using the radiotelephone, as stated by Mr. Schuette in 
this statement. 

ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. STEIWER. From the Committee on the Judiciary I sub- 
mit a report (No. 7) in response to Senate Resolution No. 2, re- 
lating to the eligibility of the Secretary of the Treasury. I ask 
that it may be placed on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report submitted by the Sen- 
tor from Oregon will be printed and placed on the calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on behalf of a minority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, consisting of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], and myself. 
I present the views of the minority (No. 7, pt. 2) and also some 
views by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] (No. 7, pt. 
8) in addition to what is stated in the views of the minority. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ne- 
braska takes his seat I desire to ask him a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the report which has just been sub- 
mitted relate to the case on which the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS] was allowed to vote when he was absent? . 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. The Senator from Mississippi joins in 
the majority report submitted by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STEIWER]. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. But the Senator from Mississippi is in the 
State of Mississippi. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to state, since the question has been 
raised, that there is no objection to the name of the Senator 
from Mississippi appearing on the majority report, because it 
is in conformity with a unanimous-consent agreement in the 
committee that those who were not present when the report 
and views of the minority were submitted would have an op 
portunity to sign any of the documents; and a telegram from 
the Senator from Mississippi to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. OveRMAN] authorizing him to attach his name to the 
majority report was read in the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think that is a very bad precedent. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be bad practice, but since the ques- 
tion has been raised I desire to state that so far as the com- 
mittee was concerned there was no objection, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I join in the views of the minority 
submitted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, and I submit some 
additional views, which consist simply of documents which were 
read to the committee—No. 7, part 4. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to submit views on the 
same subject, signed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Duy.jJ, and myself—No. 7, 
part 5. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I inquire how many re- 
ports the Senate is to be favored with in this matter? 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from Arkansas make that 
inquiry of me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I make the inquiry of any 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary who may know. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are three reports, and two members of 
the committee who have signed other reports have also sub- 
mitted additional reasons for their position. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I am wondering, with these five reports from 
eminent lawyers 

Mr. NORRIS. There are only three reports. 

Mr. EDGE. With these three conflicting reports and two sup- 
plements, making at least five viewpoints, I am wondering just 
where the struggling layman Members of this body are left. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is for the laymen to ascertain and solve 
for themselves. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, being unable to agree in toto 
with the various views of the other members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I became the lone wolf on the committee and I 
now ask the clerk to read my individual view as it will illumi- 
nate the Senate and give the correct doctrine on this mooted 
question—No. 7, part 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. NORRIS. 





Is there objection? 
Mr. President 
Mr. ASHURST. The statement is 
Mr. NORRIS. The only possible 
reading is that it may lead to debate. 
Mr. ASHURST. ‘The statement is 
wish to dispute it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection 
his views and having them read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports and minority views sub- 
mitted by Senators are not debatable in the morning hour. In 
the absence of objection, the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. AsHuRST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the fol- 
lowing individual view (pursuant to S. Res, 2): 

The Senate has no power to institute and commence impeachment 
proceedings ; that power is by the Constitution committed to the House 
of Representatives. 

A concise discussion of this question will be found by reading the 
remarks of Hon. Grorcs W. Norris, Senator from Nebraska and chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, delivered in the Senate 
on March 5, 1929, when this resolution was considered. 
of what Senator Norris then said is as follows: 

“Mr. President. * * * The Constitution of the United States con- 
fers exclusive jurisdiction upon the House of Representatives to impeach 
officials who are guilty of misdemeanors or high crimes. The House 
would have to decide, the same as a prosecutor would have to decide in 
a case in court, whether the defendant, or whether, as in this case, the 
respondent was guilty of a misdemeanor. The Senate ought to hold 
itself aloof, because in case the House should impeach it would become 
necessary for the Senate to try the impeachment. 





very short. 
objection I have to the 


so clear that no one will 


to the Senator submitting 


The substance 
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“Tt seems to me, having exclusive jurisdiction of such trials, we ought 
not to consider this matter, first, because we have no impeachment 
jurisdiction ; and, second, we should not express in advance an opinion, 
either as to fact or law, on the action of a public official who, under 
the Constitution, is liable to impeachment by the House and trial by 
the Senate. 

“To me it seems perfectly clear that that part of the resolution ought 
to be eliminated. Suppose, for instance, we should agree to the resolu- 
tion, and the Judiciary Committee should report, after looking up the 
law, that in its judgment the Secretary of the Treasury had not violated 
any law, and let us suppose that the Senate approved that decision. 
We would have gone on record then officially upon a question that, so 
far as any effect is concerned, we would have no jurisdiction to try 
until an impeachment proceeding came regularly before us. 

“Suppose that afterwards the House began impeachment proceedings 
against Mr. Mellon, and found that he was guilty, and impeached him, 
and the articles of impeachment came to the Senate as a court to try 
Mr. Mellon. We would have already gone on record on the merits of a 
question upon which, regardless of how we should find, we could not act 
unless the official were impeached and we should be trying him for a 
violation of the law. It would at least put the Senate in rather an 
embarrassing position. 

“Suppose we find the reverse of what I have suggested and the 
Judiciary Committee holds, upon hearings, that Mr. Mellon is guilty and 


that he has violated the law, what are we going to do about it? We 
can not try him. We can not both impeach him and try him. We are 
at the end of the string so far as the Senate is concerned. We have 


held that he is not guilty. 
House of Representatives.” 
When a tribunal discovers that it has no jurisdiction the only order 
it may then properly enter is the order declaring that it has no 
jurisdiction. 
Respectfully’ submitted, 


We have in reality taken the place of the 


Henry F. AsHuRST. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the views 
submitted by the Senator from Arizona call at least for a 
word from me. I do not want to engage in a discussion of this 
question now; I merely wish to say that the portion of the 
views submitted by the Senator from Arizona which quotes 
remarks made by me in the Senate when the Senate had the 
resolution under consideration expresses sentiments to which I 
still adhere. I thought it was wrong for the Senate to adopt 
the portion of the resolution to which I objected at the time, 
but the Senate adopted the resolution almost unanimously not- 
withstanding my objection. I regard it, therefore, my duty as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee to obey what to me seems 
like the Supreme Court. The Senate, notwithstanding my ob- 
jection, having said, “Answer the question,” therefore, submit- 
ting, as I think every Senator ought to do to a majority of his 
colleagues, I, in the best of faith, and by the expenditure of 
a great deal of time, undertook to answer the question which the 
Senate submitted, notwithstanding I believed then and still 
believe that it ought not to have asked the question. How- 
ever, I thought then and think now that when the Senate 
passes judgment it is my duty as a Member of the Senate to 
abide by that judgment and to accept it in good faith, which I 
have tried to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Chair will inquire of the Senator from Nebraska whether the 
report and the several minority views are to be printed sepa- 
rately or in one document? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that re- 
ports and minority views submitted in the morning hour are 
not debatable. 

Mr. ASHURST. I understand that; and therefore I rise to 
a parliamentary inquiry, as follows: What action, if any, may 
I adopt to have the views submitted by me printed in the 
Recorp and printed as a Senate document? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
that will be done, 

Mr. ASHURST. As a Senate document and in the Recorp? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The views of the Senator will 
be printed as such and, if there is no objection, they will also 
be printed aS a Senate document. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I only rose, Mr. President, to answer the 
question of the Chair if the Chair has one that he desires to 
submit to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk at the desk would 
like to know whether it is desired to have the report and various 
minority views printed as separate documents or printed to- 
gether as one document. 


Mr. NORRIS. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I think the report and the various minority 


views ought to be printed as one document. 
Without objection, it is so 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, am I to understand that 
the report and the various minority views which have been 
submitted are to be printed also as a Senate document? It 
seems to me hardly appropriate to print the minority views of 
one Senator as a Senate document and to print the others 
merely for the use of the Senate. If the minority views of one 
Senator are to be printed as a Senate document, it seems to me 
that the report and the minority views of other Senators should 
be included within it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made, and the report and the various minority views will 
be printed in one volume as a Senate document. 


PARAGUAY-BOLIVIA ARBITRATION COMMISSION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, we have with us to-day in 
the diplomatie gallery some very distinguished visitors. A 
short time ago our neighbors in Paraguay and Bolivia indulged 
in a brief dispute. Instead of proceeding to long and bloody 
warfare, as was the custom of our ancestors in ages past, they 
formed a commission to which the causes of their dispute are 
being submitted. That commission is composed of representatives 
of our neighbors to the south in Cuba, Mexico, Colombia, and 
Uruguay. There is also a representative of the United States. 

It seems to me that that action on the part of Bolivia and 
Paraguay is one of the brightest spots in the whole course of 
the relations between the Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
It is one of the most significant steps toward world peace that 
has ever been made in history. 

Senator BINGHAM addressed the members of the commission 
seated in the diplomatic gallery as follows: 

Quisiera ofrecer a nuestros distinguidos huespedes la bien- 
venida cordial del Senado de los Estados Unidos de America. 

ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, among the various reports which 
were presented from the Judiciary Committee in response to 
the resolution of the Senate regarding the status of Mr. Mellon, 
I noticed that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. StTetwer] asked 
that the majority report might go to the calendar. 

It occurs to me that that is scarcely appropriate action with 
respect to a committee report which does not call for any 
action on the part of the Senate. If a committee reported a 
bill or resolution, or some other measure, requiring action by 
the Senate, it would very appropriately go to the calendar, and 
any Senator might offer a resolution to adopt the majority or 
minority report, and, of course, that would appropriately in 
time belong on the calendar. But a mere report, which calls 
for no action from the Senate, it seems to me, should not be 
placed on the calendar until some action is taken by some indi- 
vidual Senator in the way of offering a motion to accept it or 
a resolution to accept or reject it. Therefore, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Oregon, I will ask that the action 
placing the report on the calendar be rescinded. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, that request is entirely ac- 
ceptable to me. I think, indeed, the Senator is right. The only 
purpose I had in mind is entirely answered by the action of the 
Senate subsequent to the filing of the report by which the 
report and various views are to be made a Senate document, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be printed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, to me it is entirely immaterial 
whether this goes to the calendar or not; but it must go some- 
where, and it seemed to me that the calendar was the proper 
place for it. 3ut as I look at it, since the controversy has 
arisen, it will be a matter for the Chair to decide what shall 
be done with this kind of a report; and whatever the decision 
may be, it will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The practice has been to print 
such a report and have it lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish to ask 
the Senator from Nebraska and other Senators who have been 
discussing this subject whether it is expected that any resolu- 
tion shall be offered or any other action taken by the Senate 
touching the eligibility of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, so far as I know, no such action 
is expected, but it is within the power of any Senator to make 
a motion or to offer a resolution about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to say that 
the resolution under which the committee acted was introduced 
by the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeELrar], and I 
suppose no action ought to be taken concerning the matter in 
his absence. I suggest that the matter lie on the table, as sug- 
gested by the Chair, until the Senator from Tennessee is present, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely wish to say that, as 
I recall, the resolution of the Senator from Tennessee under 
which the Judiciary Committee proceeded instructed that body 
to inquire into certain legal propositions, and I presume the 
yarious reports submitted are responsive to the resolution, If 
that be true, unless some motion is made hereafter, no action 
can be taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in answer to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], the reso- 
lution under which the committee acted was a resolution sub- 
mitting to the committee two interrogatories. The committee 
were directed to answer certain questions. All of the reports 
except those that hold that nobody has any jurisdiction under- 
takes to answer those questions. As I understand it, the 
committee has now performed the function submitted to it 
by the Senate and has answered the questions, As I look at 
it, the committee has nothing further to do in the matter. 

As far as I am concerned, I do not anticipate taking any 
action, but it is up to the Senate; and in that respect I sup- 
pose the Senator from Tennessee, the author of the resolution, 
will probably be consulted or will probably desire to take some 
action. I am not informed as to that. As far as the committee 
is concerned, I think they are through with it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 22) to provide for the study, investigation, and survey, 
for commemorative purposes, of battle fields in the vicinity of 
ee, Va., in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 22) to provide for the study, investigation, 
and survey, for commemorative purposes, of battle fields in the 
vicinity of Richmond, Va., was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 996) to extend sections 204 and 209 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920, to certain coastwise water carriers in the 
same manner and to the same extent as it applies to railroads 
and rail-owned water lines similarly situated; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 997) for the relief of Fannie C. Marden; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 998) granting a pension to William H. Bruns; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 999) to amend section 118 of the Judicial Code, to 
provide for the appointment of law clerks to United States 
circuit judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 1000) granting a pension to Luverna Stine (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 1001) granting a pension to Joseph Baker (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S, 1002) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the further development of agricultural extension work be- 
tween the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving 
the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands 
to the several States and Territories which may provide col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts,’ approved 
July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 10604) for the relief of E. H. Stephens; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1005) to correct the military record of Robert 
Williamson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 1006) to provide for the appropriate marking of 
the graves of widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines of all 
wars in national and State cemeteries; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1007) to provide for a preliminary examination 
and survey of St. Ignace Harbor, Mackinac County, Mich.; to 
the Committee on Commerce, 
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By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 1008) granting a pension to William E. McIntosh ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 1009) to amend section 304 of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 1010) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
E. Reynolds (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


By Mr. BURTON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 33) providing for payment of 
compensation for services of members of local draft boards 
who served also as clerks of their respective boards; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


COMPETITION IN THE MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Mr. BROOKHART. 
tion-picture industry, 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1003) to prevent the obstruction of and burdens 
upon interstate trade and commerce in copyrighted motion- 
picture films, and to prevent restraint upon free competition 
in the production, distribution, and exhibition of copyrighted 
motion-picture films, and to prevent the further monopolization 
of the business of producing, distributing, and exhibiting copy- 
righted motion-picture films (a) by prohibiting the blind booking 
and block booking of copyrighted motion-picture films; (b) by 


I introduce a bill relating to the mo- 
which I ask to have referred to the 
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prohibiting the arbitrary allocation of such films by producers 
and distributors to theaters in which they or other producers 
and distributors have an interest, direct or indirect; (c) by 
making unlawful the arbitrary refusal by producers or distribu- 
tors to furnish such films to theaters in which they have no 
interest; (d) and by making unlawful any system for the 
arbitration of disputes arising out of the lease or license of 
such films which is imposed on the exhibitor against his will | 
and/or which is enforced by the coercive action of producers 
or distributors not parties to the dispute, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words in explanation of the bill. 

The bill I have just introduced is designed to preserve for 
the American people the remaining vestige of competition in 
the motion-picture industry and to create conditions under 
which, it is hoped, new competition may spring up. 

That this is a proper concern of the Government is attested 
by the immense influence exerted on the countless millions who 
attend exhibitions of motion pictures plus the fact that this 
great monopoly has been made possible by the copyright law 
of the United States, 

The result is to be attained by making 
and oppressive measures employed by the 
distributors in their competitive warfare against independent | 
producers, distributors, and theater owners. The need for such | 
legislation is indicated by the feeble, futile attempts of the 
executive and administrative branches of the Government to 
secure relicf under existing statutes. 

To make plain that this bill deals with stern realities, not shad- 
ows, it will be profitable to review very briefly the “ trustifica- 
tion” of the industry, beginning with the formation of the 
so called Hays organization in 1922, 

THE HAYS ORGANIZATION 


Prior to 1922 the motion-picture industry was characterized 
by competition. The Famous Players-Lasky Co., headed by 
Adolph Zukor, was the most important concern. Every attempt 
by Zukor to monopolize the business met with determined op- 
position. The First National and United Artists were organized 
in protest against the policies of Zukor. The efforts of the 
Zukor interests to crush this competition are graphically re- 
lated in the pleadings, evidence, and findings in the case brought 
by the Federal Trade Commission against the Famous Players- 
Lasky Co. Block booking and blind booking, two of the prac- 
tices against which my bill is directed, figured largely in that 
action. 

Ostensibly to “purify” the industry, which was falling into 
disrepute due to scandalous conduct of certain actors and the 
production of off-color pictures, Will H. Hays, Postmaster Gen- 
eral in the Harding Cabinet and former chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, was called on to spread the 
formaldehyde. Hays having successfully rescued the party 
from its burden of debt by measures since revealed, and being 
regarded as specially qualified as a reformer, undertook the 
assignment for a miserly stipend, said to be upward of 
$100,000 a year. 


unlawful the unfair 
great producers and 
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The declared purpose of Hays’s appointment soon faded from 
view. It may be asserted without fear of contradiction that 
Mr. Hays has done nothing toward improving the moral tone 
of the movies. He has from time to time forbid the picturiza- 
tion of certain stories such as Rain and The Green Hat, 
but the stories promptly appeared as Sadie Thompson and 
A Woman of Affairs. Hays may have been hired to give 
orders to his employers, but there is no obligation on the part 
of those who pay him to obey such orders. 

The truth is that Hays was employed primarily as a “fixer” 
to protect the industry against any sort of reform or regulation 
through public action. He immediately surrounded himself 
with politicians of the same school as himself, and these 
worthies, led by C. C. Pettijohn, an Indiana Democratic poli- 
tician, are engaged in continuous warfare against reform meas- 
ures in Congress and the State legislatures. What their an- 
nual expenditures amount to, one can only imagine; but a recent 
issue of Film Daily, a trade paper, stated that 167 measures 
had been contested in 43 States during the past winter. 

One hundred and sixty-one of the measures, it was an- 
nounced, had been defeated and six remained to be dealt with. 

There is no record of Hays’s accomplishments in the execu- 
tive and administrative branches of the National and State 
Governments, but clearly they have been of a high order. 
There has been no determined action by any department of the 
Federal Government to enforce the law against the Motion 
Picture Trust. On the other hand, the Department of State is 
in a continual fret over the threatened exclusion of American 
films by foreign countries, and many are the sharp notes sent 
to friendly France on this subject. 

The other real purpose for which Mr. Hays was employed 
was to end the competition existing among the producers and 
distributors and to pave the way for the monopolization of the 
entire industry, including the exhibition field. So successful 
has been the plan that the producers and distributors of 98 
per cent of the film used in this country are now joined in an 
offensive alliance through the Hays organization. 

No combination ever before represented such absolute control 
of an industry in the economic history of the United States. 

WIPING OUT THE INDEPENDENTS 

The Hays organization soon after its formation concluded its 
conquest of the production and distribution of pictures—the few 
remaining independents having signed up or passed out. 

Attention was then directed toward the field of exhibition, 
which rested largely in the hands of independent theater own- 
ers. These exhibitors already were experiencing difficulty due 
to the block booking and blind booking of motion pictures, a 
practice fastened on the industry by the Famous Players-Lasky 
interests. 

To make uniform the imposition of these onerous conditions 
and many others, a standard film-rental contract was devised 
and put into effect by all members of the Hays organization. 
The signing of such contract is a condition precedent to the 
right to buy films. A Pennsylvania judge, in awarding an in- 
junction against this contract, characterized it as utterly one 
It not only lacks mutuality, but there is an element of 
coercion in it, since an exhibitor can not obtain the necessary 
product to run his house without signing the contract. 

The subjugation of the exhibitor is made complete by a pro- 
vision requiring him to submit all disputes arising under the 
contract to arbitration and to comply with the award. Failure 
to arbitrate or to abide by the decision results in the exhibitor 
being placed on the cash-deposit list, not only by the producer- 
distributor with whom the dispute arose, but by all other pro- 
ducer-distributor members of the Hays organization. 

These kangaroo courts sit in 32 cities of the United States, 
and an exhibitor, who enjoys the right to be sued in the place 
of his residence by organic law, frequently must travel long 
distances and go out of his State to respond to the summons 
of these coercive tribunals. 

Nor do these bodies practice arbitration in the true sense of 
the term. They do not decide controversies according to right 
and justice. They merely compel specific performance of these 
one-sided contracts. They are expressly forbidden to depart 
from the strict letter of those agreements. No matter how 
inequitable may have been the conduct of the distributor or 
his agents, no matter what representations or misrepresenta- 
tions they may have made, the arbitrators may not depart froia 
the terms of the agreement. 

Never before was any group of business men so completely 
subjugated as are the independent theaier owners of the 
United States. 

GROWING 





CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL 


Not only has competition been largely eliminated by the 
unified tactics of the producers through the Hays organization 
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but the producers themselves are fast concentrating control 
in the hands of a few by the systematic merging of com- 
petitors. 

Since the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee on my former bill (S. 1667) which revealed a high 
degree of concentration, Warner Bros., large producers of fine 
pictures, have acquired the First National Co., a large pro- 
ducing organization which, in turn, controlled the Stanley Co., 
owning ‘and operating a great chain of motion-picture theaters, 

William Fox, a great producer and theater owner, formerly 
an independent, has acquired, through one of his controlled 
companies, the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Co., credited with being 
the second largest producing organization, and controlling, in 
turn, Loew's (Inc.), a great theatrical chain. 

In addition, Fox has acquired the great West Coast, Poli, 
and Skouras Bros.’ interests and is about to exercise options 
on practically every independent theater of any size in New 
York City. 

According to the screen press, negotiations are now under 
way for Warner Bros. to acquire United Artists, a former 
independent, making pictures of the highest quality and pos- 
sessing a number of fine picture houses. 

Current stories in the screen press—see Greater Amuse- 
ments, April 27, 1929—indicate that the present powerful 
-aramount-Famous-Lasky Corporation, headed by Adolph 
Zukor, is about to acquire the newly formed Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Co., which owns a large string of houses and is rap- 
idly getting into production in a large way. 

The rumor in the trade press is that when these arrange- 
ments have been completed Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corpora- 
tion will take over the Warner Bros.’ interests, leaving only 
Paramount and Fox capable of meeting the year-round require- 
ments of the exhibitors of the United States. 

PLIGHT OF THE THEATER OWNER 

This reduction of the sources of supply represents only one 
of the pressing problems of the independent exhibitors. Their 
most serious problem results from the competition 


preducer-owned theater. 

When the producers first began to exhibit films in the large 
“key” theaters they justified themselves on the ground that 
such invasion of the exhibition field was necessary to advertise 
the films. 

For several years the producers have been building and | 


acquiring theaters at an amazing rate, and their actions are | 
advertise | 
Not only that, but they have used their control of the | 


altogether inconsistent with 
films. 
films in a palpable effort to drive the independent theater 
owners out of business. 


a purpose merely to 


A producer will allocate his product arbitrarily to an owned | 
An independent theater owner may be | 
able and willing to pay as much or more for a_ particular | 


or affiliated theater. 


picture, but the producer, standing on his asserted right to 
choose his own customers under any and all circumstances, will 
allocate the film to the affiliated house. 

And the discrimination does not end there; they still enforce 
what they call “clearance” or “ protection.” This means that 
the favored “ first-run ” house is given protection extending from 
30 days to six months over subsequent run houses. In other 
words, the contract between the producer and his affiliated 


theater will provide that the film shall not be leased for exhibi- | 


tion in any other theater in the competitive territory for the 
periods stated. 

The reasonable protection accepted by the industry without 
serious protest in the beginning has been stretched to unreason- 
able lengths. I will venture to say there are few Senators who 
have not received protests relative to the inability of independ- 
ent theater owners to obtain films until they are so old that their 
drawing power is gone. 

Coupled with this is the power and temptation of the pro- 
ducers to favor each other in the distribution of their products 
to the detriment of the independent theater owner. Thus Para- 
mount, after having teken care of its great Publix chain of 
theaters, will naturally prefer to sell to Fox, with his enermous 
buying power, than to an individual exhibitor or small chain, 
and vice versa. A trade paper estimates that Fox’s buying 
power next year will approxinrate $65,000,000. 

With the great prcducers playing into each others hands in 
this fashion, the indeyendent theater can not long survive. 

IS MONOPOLY DESIRABLE? 


The argument is offered that we must have a virtual monopoly 
in the motion-picture business if we are to have fine pictures 
and fine houses—that the little fellows can not be relied on to 
provide such luxuries. 

This claim has been widened recently and we hear the recently 
indicted head of the West Coast Theaters asserting that the 
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public can not have de luxe houses without the exaggerated pro- 
tection given such houses by the producers. 

This all means that in the mind of the producers, the public 
can not have what it wants, or what the producers want it to 
have, until every remaining vestige of competition has been 
suppressed. 

In other words, this great industry wielding such an immense 
influence on the lives, culture, and manners of the people can 
never render the maximum of service until it has come under 
the complete ownership and domination of Adolph Zukor, 
William Fox, and Will H. Hays! 

It is safe to say that no considerable portion of our population 
would choose this particular triunrvirate to dominate the educa- 
tional institutions of the country. Yet they are fast achieving 
a position of equal, or greater, importance, 

The only way in which the public can retain any control over 


| the kind of pictures shown on the screen is to retain the inde- 


pendent theater owner, insure to him the right to select his 
films, and then hold him responsible for the kind of films he 
shows. 

The latest cry of the Hays organization in its war on censor- 
ship is “selection—not censorship.” And yet the policy and 
every act of the Hays organization has been in the direction of 
denying to theater owners—the only branch of the industry with 
which the public has contact—the right to select their films. 

The cry was recently uttered before a gathering of patriotic 
women in Washington, the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, but no one suggested how the slogan could be squared with 
the policy of block booking and blind booking films. 

HOW THE BILL WILL HELP 


My bill is designed to outlaw the blind booking, block book- 
ing, and arbitrary allocation of films. To this extent it is very 
similar to my fornrer bill. It will have the effect to vest in the 
owner of the family theater the right of selection in buying 
films. With this right vouchsafed to the theater owner, parents 
can demand of him that he show the right kind of pictures for 
their children to see. 

In addition, I have made provision for outlawing any system 
of compulsory arbitration imposed on exhibitors by a uniform 
contract against the will of the exhibitor at the time the agree- 
ment is made; also for outlawing any form of enforcing arbitra- 
tion or arbitration awards which involves the coercive action 
of persons not parties to the immediate controversy. 

There is provision for the making of rules and regulations for 
the carrying into effect of the law by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Should the industry be able to agree on satisfactory 
methods and differentials in price between single pictures and 


| groups the commission might never have to exert this authority. 


In other words, the industry under this bill would be able to 
practice the policy of self-regulation for which its spokesmen 
so loudly ery. 

This bill will doubtless meet with the horrified cry of “ Gov- 
ernment regulation,” as was the former. Such regulation, if it 
comes, will be due solely to the grasping policy and oppressive 
practices of the producers. They have long had it in their 
power to avoid such regulation by a little enlightened modera- 
tion. As regards the exhibitors, their position is summed up in 
a recent declaration by one of their leaders, that they do not 
desire Government regulation as such, but they would rather 
remain in business with regulation than to be driven out of 
business for want of it. 


AMENDMENTS TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. VANDENBERG and Mr. CAPPER each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to 
Senate bill 1, the farm relief bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

CORPORATION PROFITS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I hold in my hand quite an 
interesting statement which appears in the Manufacturers’ News 
for May, 1929, published in Chicago, It is entitled “ Many Com- 
panies Report Rise in Net Profits.” It is relevant, it seems to 
me, when we are considering help for agriculture to note the 
profits that are being made by corporations, and particularly 
the corporations that manufacture goods which the farmer must 
have and for which he must pay. 

The statement shows that the corporation profits for 1928 over 
1927 out of 38 industries averaged an increase of 17.19 per cent. 
Some of the profits in 1928 over 1927 ranged as high as 60 per 
cent. For instance, amusement companies showed 8.65 per cent 
inerease in 1928 over 1927; automobile manufactures, 19.67 per 
cent increase; auto parts and accessories, 60.86 per cent in- 
crease; brass and copper products, 56.59 per cent; building sup- 
plies, 1.37 per cent; business equipment, 24.44 per cent; chemi- 
cals, 31.62 per cent increase in 1928 over 1927; department 
stores, 8.86 per cent increase; drugs, 15.42 per cent increase ; 
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bakeries, 5.26 per cent increase; beverages and confections, 10.97 
per cent increase; other food products, manufactured, 14.71 per 
cent increase; hardware manufactures, 20.05 per cent increase; 
iron and steel, 33.28 per cent increase; machinery, tools, 21.92 
per cent increase; metal products, 30.44 per cent increase; 
mining and smelting, 43.78 per cent increase; oil producers and 
refiners, 94.44 per cent; paper manufacturers, 11.57 per cent; 
unclassified industrials, 17.51 per cent; public utilities, 18.70 
per cent; railroads, 9.90 per cent; financial—it is classified as 
financial, and I suppose that means financial institutions, invest- 
ment companies, and ‘the like—70.36 per cent in profit in 1928 
over 1927. 

The total is given and the average of the 38 industries show- 
ing an increase in activities in 1928 over 1927 is given as 17.19 
per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
from Florida if it gives a list of those industries in which 
the profits declined? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are a few of those. 
mentioned them, but I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Could the Senator indicate the 
class of industries in which the profits have declined? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Clothing manufacturers, 13.50 per cent; 
restaurant chains, 9.77 per cent; furniture manufacturers, 


Florida 


I had not 


2.75 per cent; glass products, 0.87 per cent; railroad equipment, | 


on KO 


25.52 per cent; rubber products, 79.98 per cent; shoe manu- 
facturers, 11.89 per cent; textiles, 15.93 per cent; miscellaneous 
traders, 1.70 per cent decrease. That comprises out of the 
38 all where there is shown any decrease in the profits in 1928 
under those of 1927. 

I ask to have this page of the article, which includes the list 
I have mentioned, printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, my attention was diverted 
at the beginning of the Senator’s statement. I was wondering 
what is the object of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The object of it is to show that the indus- 
tries named, to a very large extent, manufacture things which 
the farmer must buy and consume and shows that they have 
been making these enormous increases in profits. It shows also 
that the railroads themselves have had an increase of 9.90 
per cent in profits in 1928 over 1927. ‘These are all industries 
which have a bearing on the prosperity of agriculture. 
farmer is obliged to pay more and more for everything he 
consumes, and he is practically the only man engaged in any 
great industry who is losing money all the while and making 
no profits at all. It seems to me it has a bearing on that 
question. 
year after year are furnishing much of the opposition to any 
measure aimed and intended to benefit agriculture. It is an 
illustration of the selfishness which prevails. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me the Senator from 
Florida at this particular juncture is doing a disservice to those 
poor little ‘ orphans ” who for a number of months at the other 
end of the Capitol have been portraying to the American people 
with tears in their eyes all of their very great poverty and the im- 
portance of permitting them to extort greater amounts from the 
farmers and the American people by increasing the tariff rates. 
There will be reported to the House to-day, I believe, a tariff 
bill which answers the demands of these poor little “ orphans ” 
and poor people who claim that they have made no great profit 
and who now demand the right to increase their extortionate 
charges. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thank the Senator for his reference. 
That is one thing I had in mind. Most of the industries that 
have been making such tremendous increases in their profits 
year after year are now here asking for higher protection duties 
in order that they may live and survive, and are classed as 
infant industries and the like. It has that bearing also. They 
are generally opposed to an increase in duties on agricultural 
products. They raise the cry of increase in the cost of living, 
but they do not apply that objection to themselves; they insist 
on greater and greater profits for themselves. 

I think when an examination is made of the statement and the 
figures contained therein it will throw some light on the ques- 
tion of farm relief, so called, or agricultural aid, and also on 
the question of the tariff with which we will have to deal at this 
session. 

I renew my request that the statement may be printed in the 
ReEcorp. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 


MANY COMPANIES Report Rise IN Net PROFITS 


Total net profits of 1,042 companies in 38 business groups amounted 
to $3,748,051,000 in 1928, an aggregate gain of 17.19 per cent over 1927 
and 11.35 per cent over 1926, according to a compilation prepared by 
Ernst & Ernst, accountants, from published financial statements. 

For 815 industrials the compilation shows an aggregate inerease in 
earnings over 1927 of 20.49 per cent; for 120 public utilities, an increase 
of 18.70 per cent; 82 railroads, 9.90 per cent; 25 financial institutions, 
70.36 per cent. 

But this improvement was quite irregular, both by groups and by 
members of the same groups, Of the 815 industrials, 516 were up, 299 
were down; of 120 public utilities, 92 were up, 28 down; 82 railroads, 
54 up, 28 down; 25 financial companies, 21 up, 4 down. Furthermore, 
of the 35 groups of industrials, 9 showed lower earnings in 1928 than 
in 1927; clothing manufacturers, restaurant chains, furniture manufac- 
turers, glass products (very slight decrease), railroad equipment, rubber 
products, shoe manufacturers, textiles, and miscellaneous traders. The 
other industrial groups showed increases by widely varying percentages. 
Of the 38 groups in all, 14 showed aggregate profits lower in 1928 than 
in 1926 as compared with the 9 which were lower in 1928 than in 1927. 
Three groups showed continued downward trend through both 1927 
and 1928. 

EXPLAINING PRICE DECLINES 

Varying factors were responsible for the failure of certain industries 
to realize their share of the Nation’s prosperity. In some lines excess 
capacities and overproduction created extremely competitive situations 
resulting in price declines. In others foreign competition and outside 
influences on commodity prices were the cause of material shrinkages 
which had to be absorbed in operations. In still other instances a gen- 
erally depressed condition of earlier years continued into 1928, and 
these jndustries apparently have not yet been able to adjust themselves 
adequately to present-day demands, Changing trends in the general 
economy of business likewise have had their effects, aiding certain indus- 
tries but making it harder for others. 

The figures themselves do not give an accurate picture of improve- 
ment from year to year. Industry is continually tending toward con- 
solidations and the building of larger units through the acquisition of 
businesses in either related or unrelated lines. Any compilation such 
as this which compares the profits of individual companies over periods 
of time necessarily fails to measure the earnings of these added busi- 
nesses applicable to the years prior to their acquisition by the present 
owners. This factor, among others, would seem to suggest that any 
cross-sectional study of the trend of business profits might indicate a 
slightly more favorable operating progress than would be borne out by 
a complete summary of industry as a whole. These earning 
may paint the picture a little too bright. 

Expansion of industries through the opening of new fields or new 
markets likewise tends to influence unduly a current year’s showing 


figures 


turns include any displaced business of other lines or enterprises. 
This is particularly evident in the case of chain stores, public utilities, 
etc., but is by no means limited to these groups. While the difference or 
increased earning power may be partly offset by added costs usually 
incident to acquisition of new properties or expansion into new fields, 
it is probable that current profit figures contain increases which, as a 
general rule, exceed these added costs. 


Corporation profits, 1928 and 1927 
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| Number of companies 
1928 
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1928 profits 
(000 | 
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1927 Total 





Per cent| Per cent 
$14, 905 14.94} 8.65 
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Automobile manufacturers __- | 
Auto parts and accessories . . } 
Brass and copper products. -- 12, 084 | | 56.59 | 
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Business equipment } 26. 57 . 44 
Chemicals. - - -. 31: ‘ | 
Clothing, manufacturers. _ 

Coal mining - ee 

Department stores. ..........| 136, 086 .42 . 86 | 
Drugs-----. 20, 161 5 5. 4: | 
Electrical supplies. -~-.-- 3 2. 45 | 
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Corporation profits, 1928 and 1927—Continued 


Number of companies 


1928 profits 
(000 


Industrials 
Over | Under 
1927 1927 


omitted) 


Per cent| Per cent) 
15.15 | 30.44 
33.14 | 43.78 
19.75 
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Metal products—sundry 
Mining and smelting... -..... 
Oil producers and refiners..-.. 
Paper manufacturers 
Printers, publishers. 
Railroad equipment. 

Real estate, insurance. 
Rubber products 

Shoe manufacturers 

ITI oiralenenicipinepemreeieepipenGaiil 
Tobacco products__........-. 
Miscellaneous traders 
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Public utilities 
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1 Decrease. 
ADDRESS BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER AITCHISON 


Mr. COUZENS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as 
a public document an address delivered by Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Aitchison at Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J., on March 19 last. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, we on this side of the Cham- 
ber could not hear what was said by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and we desire to know what the Senator wishes to have 
orinted. 

: The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the document which is desired to be printed by the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


THE ORGANIZATION AND MANNER OF WORK OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


By Clyde B. Aitchison, an Interstate Commerce Commissioner 


A lecture, under the Cyrus Fogg Brackett Foundation, before the 
faculty and students of the School of Engineering, Princeton Univer- 
sity, March 19, 1929. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
address will be printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President, I ask permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp an article from the United States Daily 
of May 4 entitled “ Mr. Wilbur Says Department of Education 
is Unnecessary—Adequate Position in Some Existing Govern- 
mental Branch Favored—Centralization, Backed by Large Fi- 
nancial Resources, Viewed as Menace.” In connection there- 
with I ask to have inserted in the Recorp also a very excellent 
editorial in the Washington Post of May 5 entitled “A Stroke 
for Liberty.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article and editorial are as follows: 


Mr. Witsur Says DEPARTMENT OF EpucAaTION Is UNNECESSARY—ADR- 
QUATE DPOSITION IN SOME EXISTING GOVERNMENTAL BRANCH FAVORED— 
CENTRALIZATION, BACKED BY LARGE FINANCIAL RESOURCES, VIEWED AS 
MENACE 


Centralization in the National Government of any large educational 
scheme backed by extensive financial resources would be a distinct 
menace, the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, stated in an 
address on May 3 before the twelfth annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education, held at the National Research Council in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The creation of a Federal department of education is not required, he 
asserted. All that is needed, he said, is an adequate position for educa- 
tion within a department and with ample funds for research, survey, 
and other work. 

Secretary Wilbur emphasized in this connection the need for local 
self-government in education, asserting that too much help from afar 
would be harmful to the initiative and self-reliance requisite for charac- 
ter in a community. The address follows in full text: 

DISTRIBUTION OF TAX POWER 


“T have often wished that I might have had the pleasure of sitting in 
et the discussions wben the basic principles underlying the organization 
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of the United States of America were being thought out loud by men 
like Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin. It seems to me that the 
wisest and shrewdest thing that was done was to encourage universal 
public education as the basis upon which citizenship should rest. The 
schoolhouse and the church have been the earliest community enterprises 
throughout the history of our gradual conquest ef a great continent. 
They came just as soon as sustenance and defense had been mastered. 
In themselves they were most significant, because they brought local 
self-government and self-control into play. 

“There bas been a unique distribution of the taxing power so that the 
majority of the expenditures for taxation have been raised and spent 
in the local districts and only a modest percentage outside of those for 
war and its after effects has come from the central Government in 
Washington. This, together with the organization of the State govern- 
ments, has permitted of a wide range of development in the public 
schools. Fortunately, too, there were no national and the State uni- 
versities followed a prolonged period of privately operated and later 
privately endowed institutions of higher learning. When the State uni- 
versities appeared they were under the constant stimulation of private 
and independent institutions of equal rank. This kept the hand of 
centralized government largely off of the school-teacher and the school- 
room. 

SOME INADEQUACIES ASSERTED 


“Of course, there have been marked inadequacies in districts without 
a proper sense of self-government, without natural organizing power, 
and without financial strength. Some of those who have looked over our 
educational system have noticed only these dark spots and have 
thought that a national mechanism should be devised that would be 
nation-wide in scope and would bring these weaker or dark spots at 
least up to the average level of the country. Correction of abuses is a 
poor method of developing proper administration. It seems to me 
that there is a distinct menace in the centralization in the National 
Government of any large educational scheme with extensive financial 
resources available. Abnormal power to mold and standardize and 
crystallize education which would go with the dollars would be more 
damaging to local government, local aspiration and self-respect, and to 
State government and State self-respect than any assistance that might 
come from the funds, 

“We can not rise higher than our source. That source in government 
with us is local. The family and the local community must be the 
places where citizenship is built and where the fiber of the Nation 
is strengthened and its forces recruited. Too much help from afar is 
harmful to the initiative and self-reliance requisite for character in a 
community. 

FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


“The place of the National Government is not that of supplying funds 
in large amounts for carrying on the administrative functions of educa- 
tion in the communities, but to develop methods, ideals, and procedures, 
and to present them to be taken on their merits. The National Gov- 
ernment, too, can give widespread information on procedures, can report 
on what is actually going on in different parts of the country and in 
the world, and can unify to some extent the objects of those in the 
field of education in so far as unification is desirable. There is a 
distinct place for this sort of thing in the administrative side of the 
National Government, but it should not be recognized as an administra- 
tive position with large funds at its disposal. A department of education 
similar to the other departments of the Government is not required. An 
adequate position for education within a department and with sufficient 
financial support for its research, survey, and other work is all that is 
needed. 

GAINS SAID TO BE POSSIBLE 

“Great gains are possible in our whole educational scheme through na- 
tional leadership provided in this way. Education is preparation for 
the future and there must be constant change to keep in step with the 
advances made. Our conceptions regarding the mental make-up of 
children are shifting and the requirements of life are.changing with a 
civilization which is being revamped by the practical applications of 
science and invention. The object of those of us who seek the greatest 
possible advantages for all from education can, it seems to me, be accom- 
plished without disturbing the initiative and responsibility of local and 
State units of government.” 


{From the Washington Post, May 5, 1929] 
A Stroke For LIBERTY 

The stand taken by Secretary Wilbur against the proposed creation 
of a Federal department of education reflects the general policy of 
President Hoover in putting a check to the growth of bureaucracy. 
Mr. Wilbur’s brief statement to the American Council on Education 
sums up admirably the reason why the Federal Government should 
leave control of the schools to the States. He suggested that the proper 
function of the Government in the field of education was to make 
research and develop methods, ideals, and procedures which would be 
available to the school authorities of the States. With sufficient funds 
to do this work properly, nothing more would be needed and no addi- 
tional authority or money should be granted. Mr. Wilbur added: 
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“Abnormal power to mold and standardize and crystallize education, 
which would go with the dollars, would be more damaging to local 
government, local aspiration, and self-respect and to State government 
and State self-respect than any assistance that might come from 
the funds. We can not rise higher than our source, The source of 
government with us is local. The family and the local community 
must be the places where citizenship is built and where the fiber of 
the Nation is strengthened and its forces recruited. Too much help 
from afar is harmful to the initiative and self-reliance requisite for 
character in community. There is a distinct menace in the centraliza- 
tion in the National Government of any large educational scheme with 
extensive financial resources available.” 

The educators who are enamored of the idea of utilizing the power 
of the Government in controlling education overlook or disregard the 
evils that would result from such a radical departure in government, 
A vast bureaucracy would be necessary to make the plan effective. 
With the power and money that would be available it would be impos- 
sible to prevent abuses that would scandalize the country and array 
its citizens into hostile camps. The controversy over the liquor ques- 
tion is mild in comparison with the furious civil commotion that 
would result from powerful official attempts to mold the education of 
American youth. Religious, moral, and political quarrels would ensue, 
all of them embittering the people and alienating their devotion to the 
Government. 

Assuming that the Government could direct the educational system 
of the country, the result would be a disastrous leveling-down process 
in the inevitable standardization methods. Education would be geared 
to dullness and ignorance in the laudable effort to lift up the whole 
mass. A national religion would be demanded and opposed. Questions 
of moral instruction would arise, and the country would witness the 
spectacle of a Government department attempting to regulate the coun- 
try’s morals. 

Too much power has already been surrendered by the States to the 
National Government. The people are discovering that they made a 
mistake when they delivered the State police power over to the Govern- 
ment in the matter of controlling or suppressing the liquor traffic. 
The States can control or suppress the liquor traffic, but the Government 
can not do so unless it sets up a national police force permeating every 
nook and corner of the country. 

The police power of the States covers education, morals, health, and 
public order. American liberty is impaired when the States and local 
communities deliver any of this power to a bureaucracy in Washington. 
The delivery of the State power over education, following the relin- 
quishment of power to maintain public order, which is the essence of 
the liquor problem, would destroy one of the pillars of the States and 
thus tend to destroy the Union itself. The Union can not survive unless 
the States remain indestructible. 

When the Hoover administration sets its face against the surrender 
of the powers of the States it contributes to the maintenance of the 
United States itself. 

SINKING OF THE STEAMER “ VESTRIS ” 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the New York 
World urging the adoption of a resolution submitted by me 
providing for an investigation of the Vestris disaster. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE LOG OF THE “ VESTRIS ” 


The principal witness before the board of trade inquiry in London 
into the loss of the steamship Vestris is her chief officer, F. W. Johnson. 
He attributes the foundering of the ship with a loss of more than 100 
lives to bad weather, of course; to the fact that water got into the 
between decks; and to “ too much top weight.” Three automobiles from 
cargo “ broke into the sailors’ accommodations.” 

We know from other testimony that the Vestris left New York with 
an overload of 200 tons and with a list. The overload was not illegal 
in New York. It would have been illegal in Liverpool. Intimations 
recur that this overload was to be soft pedaled on the ship’s log. Ques- 
tioned by Mr, Digby, counsel for the officers, Mr. Johnson testified as 
follows : 

“Q. Did you understand from what Mr. Sanderson, former chief offi- 
cer of the Vestris, told you that your log book must not show that the 
vessel] had been loaded below her marks?—A. That is what I under- 
stood.” 

Later Mr. Johnson said, “I knew there was going to be trouble about 
the drafts from the beginning.” 
himself bade 
overloading. 
advertised. 


As to the ship’s log, Captain Carey 
Johnson be “careful” what he put into it about the 
Evidently it was not to be too loudly proclaimed and 


The more this sad and needless loss of life at sea is investigated the 
more apparent it is that our navigation laws need reconsideration. As 
a useful preliminary to that process the Wagner resolution calling for a 
select committee of Senators to collect, collate, and study the evidence 
in the case should pass at this session of Congress. As things stand 
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those who go down to the sea in ships from ports of the United States 

may put their faith in the prudent management of the shipowners. If 

they put their faith in the law they are deceived. 

HORACE MANN—ADDRESS BY SENATOR WALSH 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 

have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the speech delivered 

by the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] on 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


May 4. It relates to “Horace Mann, the Founder of the 
Public-Schoo! System,” and was given on the occasion of the 
dedication of a monument erected to Horace Mann by the 


town of Frankiin on the homestead where he was born, in 
Franklin, Mass. This is an illuminating, interesting, and 
eloquent address, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to 


be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HORACE MANN, THE FOUNDER OF THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


John Adams, in a letter to Abbe de Mably in 1782, said that 
found the key to New England history in four iustitutions—the towns, 
the churches, the schools, and the militia. After reviewing the terms of 
the law in regard to schools, he said, “All the children of the inhabitants, 
the rich as well as the poor, have a right to go to these schools.” 

This has been the corner stone of our civilization. It has 
power that has extended our infiuence throughout the world. 
in Massachusetts we are justly proud, because it was 
American system of common schools originated, and w 


he had 


been the 
And here 
that the 
are doubly proud 
to-day in honoring the memory of Horace Mann in the community of his 
birth, because he first systematized what had been formerly a general 
plan without form or coordination. 

It has been well said that “ God sifted the 
send choice grain out into this wilderness.” 
were as much devoted to education as they were to religion. In every 
community the teacher was the next man in importance to the minister, 
and we are told that among the earlier colonists there could be found 1 
Cambridge graduate for every 250 persons. It was in Boston that the 
first Latin school was established, the earliest educational institution in 
New England, and by 1647 seven similar schools were flourishing on the 
Massachusetts coast, 


here 


whole nation that he might 
The New England Puritans 





In 1656 the General Court founded Harvard College, the oldest Amer- 
ican seat of higher learning. The first action of the Colony affecting 
general education was in 1641, when the General Court desired “ that 
the elders would make a catechism for the instruction of youths in the 
grounds of religion.” Later, and as early as June, 1642, the General 
Court enacted compulsory education and ordered that the selectmen in 
every town should be charged with the responsibility of educating in 
learning and employment profitable to the State, and especially to assure 
the ability to read and understand the principles of religion and the 
capital laws of the country. Here was the basis and the 
that compulsory education which has been the boast of 
and which was gradually adopted in all of the States of the Union. 
It strengthened the arm of every man who later fought for freedom in 
the War of the Revolution and helped to assure an intelligent manage- 
ment of the new nation when that war succeeded, 

While the act of 1642 made education compulsory, it did not provide 
schools or teachers, which, of course, left it only declaratory of a great 
principle, but on November 11, 1647, the General Court enacted a general 
school law, the first in American history, and ordered that every town- 
ship which had 50 householders should establish a school and make 
proper provision for the teacher, and that every town that had 100 
families should establish a grammar school, the master of which should 
be able to instruct youth so that they may be fitted for the university. 

All of this legislation was passed upon the theory that it is profit- 
able to the Commonwealth to diffuse education. In the elementary 
schools established under this act it was only necessary to teach 
reading and writing, so that the great bulk of the population received 
no further education. A few fitted for college in the Latin 
and still fewer were graduated at Harvard. 

In the beginning it could not be said that these public schools were 
free, because the first planters paid school fees in England and this 
continued in their colonial homes, But step by step this ied to the 
establishment of free schools, and the principle of town support grew 
gradually in strength. This result was inevitable, because the poor 
were unable to pay the cost of tuition of their children, and the line 


origin of 
Massachusetts 


schools 


which was necessarily drawn between the poor and rich could not 
long be maintained in a democratic atmosphere. 
The colonists seem to have become more and more impressed with 


the need of education, for in 1671 the General Court doubled the pen- 
alty imposed upon towns having 100 families that failed to support 
a Latin school, and a little later it was again doubled, and in 1683 
provided that every town of more than 500 families should maintain 
two grammar schools and two writing schools. Of course, the French 
and Indian wars, with their attendant loss to the colonies, might have 
been a cause for doubling these penalties, because with the additional 
burden of war some of the towns might have neglected education. For 
a time the latter lagged, but when the death of King Philip finally 
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removed the greatest menace to colonial advancement, and there was 
an opening up of new territory, it went forward by leaps and bounds. 

When, in 1780, the constitution of Massachusetts was adopted, it 
made a strong declaration for public education, much stronger than 
ean be found in any other State constitution of the period, and was 
followed, in 1789, by a revision and a codification of the school laws. 
This would have been much more effective if the aftermath of the 
American Revolution did not find the country too much exhausted and 
too much distracted with many other things upon which money might 
be expended. It is rather significant that in this period there was a 
let-down in the standards of education. The district-school system was 
established, and there came a division of responsibility for its main- 
tenance which, like every division of responsibility, led us to the edge 
of chaos. 

In this hour of danger Horace Mann came upon the scene. Born in 
this community, of ancestry that was more than ordinarily distinguished, 
his boyhood experience had taught him the most important lesson of 
life—to work. His books were paid for by labor in the making of 
straw hats. He could never remember when he began to work, and he 
had no recollection of any days of recreation. He learned of the ineffi- 
ciency of the early schools by his attendance at them. He knew the 
weakness of the theory that book-learning suffices for all. He knew 
that for generations the New England Primer had had more of a part 
in the education of youth than any one thing, except possibly the Bible. 
Its cuts, Bible facts, poetical selections, and biographies were intended 
to impress the minds of the young with the theories of theology, the 
harsh and unbending doctrines that then held sway. He knew some- 
thing of untrained teachers, and a writer has well said that his teachers 
were good people but bad teachers. 

In his boyhood the impressions were made upon his mind which in 
after years directed his course in the great work of education, for he was 
indeed the pioneer in America in the systematizing of its methods and 
the establishment of normal schools or teachers’ colleges to provide for 
their proper training. 

It seems interesting that he was born in Franklin and lived here in his 
youth, because you all remember what happened in connection with the 
naming of this town. It bears the name of one of the founders of this 
Republic, and it is said that when it was proposed to Doctor Franklin 
that the townspeople would build a steeple to their meetinghouse if he 
would give them a bell he characteristically made reply that he preferred 
sense to sound, and that they should spare themselves the expense of a 
steeple, and that he would make a gift of books instead of a bell. His 
offer having been accepted, he requested Doctor Price, of London, an 
old-time friend, to select a list of books to the value of £25, which might 
be the nucleus for the teaching of the principles of sound religion and 
good government, and Horace Mann reports that this little library, which 
was made up mainly of old histories and theologies, well suited to the 
day, was the inspiration of his earlier years. He lived to see the day 
when be himself was a leader in the movement to spread school libraries 
throughout the land. 

He was educated for the law in the neighboring town of Wrentham 
and later at the law school of Litchfield, Conn., and was for about 10 
years engaged in the successful practice of law. He served in the 
State house of representatives and in the senate, where he became its 
president. His first speech in the legislature was in defense of religious 
liberty, and while it is said that at times he showed illiberality, that 
was symptomatic of the times in which he lived. He made one of the 
first speeches on railroads ever printed in the country. He was deeply 
interested in the welfare of the insane, in a day in which they were 
neglected, and it was owing to his efforts that Worcester Hospital for 
the Insane, one of the earliest institutions of the kind in the country, 
was founded. That neglect of the insane was widespread at this time 
is evidenced by the indifference and strong opposition which his 
efforts met on every side. 

And then he became the first secretary of the newly established board 
of education, and his hold upon fame became secure. He is known the 
world over as the founder of that form of systematic education that 
now encircles the globe, and he was well fitted for his great task. He 
had been reared on a Massachusetts farm where his earliest lessons 
were those of toil and hardship. He had earned a college education. 
He had 10 years of active experience in public life and had been in 
the forefront of all public movements which meant the advancement 
of humanity. 

At the age of 41 he abandoned his profession and retired from politics, 
because he heard a call of a great opportunity. He saw a chance for 
the improvement of his fellow men and he believed that education was 
the greatest means to that end. Behind it all was the power of moral 
ideas, for, as Mr. Martin puts it, “‘all subjects for him were shadowed 
by the eternities.”. He believed he was going forward to the greatest 
work of mankind upon earth, and for 12 long years, with meager recom- 
pense, surmounting the greatest difficulties, he went on undaunted. Up 
and down this State he traveled, organizing and coordinating the work, 
arousing confidence among the laggards and even lighting the torch 
among the most remote and darkened communities. At the conclusion 
of one of his trips he said, “ With much weariness, with almost un- 
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bounded anxiety, with some thwartings, but on the whole with unex- 
pected and extraordinary encouragement, the work is done. That, 
however, is but the beginning. I confess life begins to assume a value 
which I have not felt for five years before.” And the work went on 
with renewed vigor. In conference with committees from several sec- 
tions of the State the groundwork was laid for founding schools for 
teachers. Here was the germ which grew into the establishment of the 
first Massachusetts normal school, a system which is now widespread in 
the training of teachers in State and country. He established a Common 
School Journal, and its first 10 annual volumes show evidences of Mr. 
Mann's editorship. Even to-day its files are eagerly looked for by libra- 
ries and by students of education, 

The educational revival which his efforts brought to Massachusetts, 
it must be remembered, only came against the bitterest opposition— 
political, professional, and religious. The first two it is easy to under- 
stand, but in connection with the third we should remember that 
denominational feelings were strong in those days. Mr. Mann was a 
stanch Unitarian, and there were those who doubted whether the schools 
were safe in his hands. It was feared that the normal schools would 
be filled with Unitarian teachers and that the district libraries which 
he established would contain books which were colored by his religious 
belief. These fears showed themselves in politics, and he found that 
he must not only go on in his battle for better schools but that he 
must meet the opposition of politicians who catered to fear and 
prejudice. 

I have not the time to review in detail his great work, but I want 
you to note that his efforts did not prevent his visiting other States, 
both to study their methods of education and to lend the friends of 
the cause the aid that his personality alone could give. 

There is a sad side to this story, when one recounts the circumstances 
of his self-sacrifice, taken in connection with his financial condition 
when he assumed the office. He had taken over the financial responsi- 
bilities of an unfortunate brother. All of Mr. Mann’s savings were 
swept away, and he was as absolutely without funds as the unfortu- 
nate brother himself. He gave up his boarding house, put a bed in a 
room adjoining his office, took care of the room himself, and lived there 
through three full years. 

It was only through the contribution of a generous friend who 
brought about his appointment to office that he was able to maintain 
himself upon his meager resources. So well was this known to the 
people of this State that upon his retirement in 1848 it was proposed 
in the legislature that the State should repay him some part of the 


outlay that he had incurred, and without a single dissenting voice in 
either house he was paid a part of the money that he had spent for the 


public good. His efforts had been given in a great cause, and to me it 
is the most satisfying fact in my public life that it was while I was 
governor I had the honor of leading the movement for free university 
extension education which was then enacted and which has brought the 
benefits of extension education to 37,248 outside the day and night 
schools in 1927 and 293,314 from 1915 to 1927. A writer has well said 
of Mr. Mann that sacrifices like his are incident to the life of any man 
who takes the next generation for his client. 

On February 23, 1848, John Quincy Adams, who had served this 
Nation as President, dropped at his seat and died in the Speaker's room 
of the House of Representatives at Washington. He was then a Mem- 
ber of the House and the people of his district turned to Mr. Mann and 
were deaf to his repeated declinations, insisting that he serve them in 
the National Congress. He at last consented and he entered the 
National House in those stirring days when slavery was in the fore- 
front as a subject of discussion. Every leading speech that he made in 
the House of Representatives, five in all, was upon the slavery question, 
and they were not mere political speeches, but were the outpourings of 
a great heart which looked upon every man that swelled the tide of 
humanity as his brother. ‘It is said that at the time of their delivery 
his speeches were considered among the best of their kind, and history 
has confirmed this opinion. 

In his dedication of his letters and speeches upon slavery to the 
young men of Massachusetts in 1851, he then sounds a clarion call for 
freedom which was almost prophetic. Referring to \the alignment of 
those who in that day were attempting to stifle the voices raised in 
opposition to slavery, he said, ‘It may grieve you to break friendships, 
but truth and duty are your nearest friends’’; and he further says, 
“ Rejoice, then, though marshaled in the forefront of battle when the 
rights of humanity are in danger and you shall rejoice again and 
forever in their triumph.” To-day we have a united Nation. The voice 
of the slave driver is no longer heard in the land, and even his descend- 
ants join with us in the assertion that all men are truly free and equal. 

I shall not go on to tell you of his canvass for the Governorship of 
Massachusetts or of the six years that he served as president at Antioch 
College, for his claim to fame rests upon his service to his State and 
to the Nation in the revival of education. That fame is secure. As 
long as our civilization lasts his name will be symbolic of the public 
school. You can ever be justly proud that he was born here among 
your people. 
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MOTHER'S DAY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Senate some misleading propaganda that affects me per- 
sonally and which fails to state the facts regarding legislative 
action by Congress. In the last few days a number of my friends 
have sent me newspaper clippings from various papers in and 
out of my State of a misleading and incorrect story as to the 
origin of Mother’s Day in America. In part the statement is 
correct and in another part it is incorrect. It is cleverly written, 
and I think purposely circulated in-Alabama and elsewhere for 
the purpose of misleading and deceiving the public as to the 
author of the resolution designating the second Sunday in May 
of each year as Mother’s Day and requiring the observance of 
the same. 

I desire briefly to state the facts in the matter. Fifteen years 
ago, when I was a Member of the House—to be exact, in 1914— 
Miss Anna Jarvis, a very charming, fine Pennsylvania woman, 
was at the Capitol trying to get some help in having a resolu- 
tion passed setting apart one particular day in the year as 
Mother’s Day. Congressman Hampton Moore, a Member of the 
House at that time from Pennsylvania, a very brilliant and able 
Congressman, sent for me and introduced me to Miss Jarvis. 
He told her that he was sure I would be glad to assist her. 
She told me of her mother’s work along the line of her desire to 
establish Mother’s Day in America and how she had been work- 
ing to get some one to lead in passing a resolution and estab- 
lishing by Congress and the President the second Sunday in 
May as Mother’s Day. She requested me to write and introduce 
the resolution, and I did so. I introduced the resolution and se- 
cured its passage through the House, and the able senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] took charge of it at my request and 
secured its passage by the Senate. It was signed by President 
Wilson May 8, 1914, and he issued the proclamation for its 
Observance on May 9, 1914. This propaganda which is being 
sent into my State as well as other States is very adroitly drawn. 
The first part, which I am about to read, is correct: 


Miss Anna Jarvis, of Philadelphia, originated the idea of Mother’s 
Day, which was observed in several cities in 1910, the custom being 
extended rapidly in the following years. 


Note this next statement: 


Congress in 1913 passed a resolution offered by Congressman J. 
THOMAS HEFLIN, of Alabama (now Senator), recommending observance 
of the day “by its Members” and “by the executive departments at 
Washington,” 


There is the misleading and deceptive statement which is 
being circulated in Alabama, the week before Mother’s Day 
is to be observed. Then follows this statement in the same 
article: 


In 1914 Congress authorized the President to designate the second 
Sunday in May of each year as Mother’s Day, the first proclamation 
under this authority being issued by President Wilson on May 9, 1914. 


The purpose of that statement is to confuse and leave the 
public in doubt as to just who is the author of the resolution 
in Congress establishing Mother’s Day. The statement sug- 
gests that there was legislation upon the subject twice. That 
is not true. There was no legislation upon the subject except 
that had on my resolution. There was no resolution upon the 
subject except the resolution which I introduced 
passed and which I will now read to the Senate: 


The Heflin resolution, designating the second Sunday in May as 
Mother’s Day, was passed by Congress and approved by the President 
May 8, 1914, and reads as follows: 

“ Whereas the service rendered the United States by the American 
mother is the greatest source of the country’s strength and inspiration; 
and 

“ Whereas we honor ourselves and the mothers of America when we 
do anything to give emphasis to the home fountainhead of 
the State; and 

“ Whereas the American mother is doing so much for the home, the 
moral uplift, and religion, hence so much for good government and 
humanity: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized and requested to issue a proclamation calling upon the Govern- 
ment officials to display the United States flag on all 
buildings, and the people of the United States to display the flag at 
their homes or other suitable places on the second Sunday in May as a 
public expression of our love and reverence for the 
country; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the second Sunday in May shall hereafter be desig- 
nated and known as Mother’s Day, and it shall be the duty of the 
President to require its observance as provided for in this resolution,” 


as the 


mothers of our 


and which | 


Government | 
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Under that authority granted by my resolution, the President, 
on May 9, 1914, issued the following proclamation: 


Whereas by a joint resolution of May 8, 1914, “ designating the sec- 
ond Sunday in May as Mother’s Day, and for other purposes,” the 
President is authorized and requested to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the Government officials to display the United States flag on all 
Government buildings, and the people of the United States to display 
the flag at their homes or other suitable places on the second Sunday 
in May as a public expression of our love and reverence for the mothers 
of our country; and 

Whereas by the said joint resolution it is made the duty of the 
President to request the observance of the second Sunday in May as 
provided for in the said joint resolution: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the said joint 
resolution, do hereby direct the Government officials to display the 
United States flag on all Government buildings and do invite the people 
of the United States to display the flag at their homes or other suitable 
places on the second Sunday in May as a public expression of our love 
and reverence far the mothers of our country. 

In witness whereof I have set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 9th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord 1914, and of the independence of the United States one 
hundred and thirty-eighth, 

Wooprow WILSON, 

By the President: 

WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan, 
Secretary of State, 


Printed on the same sheet with my resolution and the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation is this quotation from the Washington 
Herald: 


Sunday is the festival of woman's affections. Mother is the best 
being that God ever made and the Sunday set apart as Mother’s Day is 
the best Sunday in all the year. 


Mr. President, it is the duty of President Hoover to issue a 
proclamation one day this week for the observance of next 
Sunday as Mother’s Day. 

CORPORATION PROFITS AND AGRICULTURAL PRICES 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I was very much interested in 
the figures which the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] 
caused to be placed in the Recorp. I believe he compared the 
years 1927 and 1928 and showed the increase of profits that had 
accrued to some thirty-odd industries in this country, together 
with a very small number that did not show an increase but 
perhaps a very slight decline, though, of course, such decline 
did not mean the total absence of profit but a decrease in profit. 
I thought that it might be well also to call attention to a fact 
that has not been discussed here during the debate on the 
farm bill. 

A great deal has been said about the surplus. Of course, that 
means the quantity which we produce which is not necessary 
for domestic consumption, but, in the sense of the world de- 
mand and the prices paid, there is actually no such thing as a 
surplus. However, as I come from a region of the country that 
grows one of the great staples—the two principal staples being 
cotton and wheat—I should like to call attention to the ques- 
tion of surplus, as we understand that term as used here. 

In view of the tremendous profits made by the industries 
enumerated in the article which has been put into the Recorp 
by the Senator from Florida, I should like to call attention to 
certain facts given by a bulletin of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, which, I take it, is a reputable publication dealing 
with industrial, commercial, and financial affairs, giving the 
outlook as well as the facts. 

The writer in the issue of that little bulletin of April 27, 
1929, in speaking of the textile industries gives the following 
figures, which I desire to read into the Recorp: 

All branches of the textile industry, with the exception of silk, were 
more active during the present quarter than a year ago-— 

That is, the first quarter of 1929. 

Cotton manufacturers in the South are suffering from labor difficul- 
ties at the present time, but otherwise conditions in the cotton indus- 
try so far this year have been favorable. The cotton mills consumed 
9 per raw in March than a year ago, but the 
output— 


cent more cotton 


That is, of manufactured goods— 
but the output not sufficient to meet requirements. Stocks of 
cotton goods in the hands of manufacturers were reduced during March 


while unfilled orders increased. Stocks at the end-of March amounted 
to 345,000,000 yards this year as against 405,000,000 yards iast year, 
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a decrease of 14.4 per cent. Unfilled orders amounted to 505,000,000 
yards this year as against 297,000,000 yards last year, an increase of 
70 per cent. 


In other words, we have an increased consumption of the raw 
material by 9 per cent, and there has been an increase of un- 
filled orders amounting to 70 per cent, and yet the raw material 
during the first quarter has gone down $15 a bale. 

The facts enumerated by the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
show that there has been an increase of 70 per cent in unexe- 
cuted orders in the hands of manufacturers, a 9 per cent greater 
consumption than a year ago, with the stocks of the raw cotton 
decreasing every day and exports as great as or greater than 
ever before, and yet the price of the raw cotton in the hands of 
the farmers of the country—who hold probably all of it that 
has not been previously bought and stored in manufacturers’ 
warehouses as against their consumption—has declined from 21 
cents to about 17 cents a pound, emphasizing the situation that 
despite the fact that we have no surplus, despite the fact that 
the world demand is unprecedented, the material in the hands of 
the farmer is at the mercy of the organized, capitalized forces 
which consume his products. 

We talk about getting rid of our surplus. All the surplus cot- 
ton produced in America is gone. The export orders are either 
consummated and the cotton bought, or it is afloat or in Hurope 
or in the Orient. What remains here I dare say would hardly 
more than meet the requirements of the domestic mills. We 
have increased our American consumption to where now we 
practically consume 50 per cent of all the cotton produced in 
America. The exports have been enormous, the demand has 
been enormous, and yet the price of the raw material has stead- 
ily declined. 

That is our problem. We stand here and talk as though the 
business of agriculture were of the same nature and subject to 
the same manner of treatment by legislative action as is indus- 
try, when we know that from the time the seed is put in the 
ground until it becomes the farmer's finished product there is 
no kind of similarity between natural production and artificial 
production. 

The wheat growers of the West produce almost a billion bush- 
els of wheat. It takes them 12 months to produce it; they incur 
obligations for 12 months; and then, when it is produced, it 
must be marketed over the succeeding 12 months. The pur- 
chasers of that wheat, both domestic and foreign, are organized ; 
they have ample capital; they are few in number compared to 
the producers; they have resources and reserves suflicient to 
carry on their business as they see fit; while the producers of 
the wheat have to meet obligations incurred in its production, 
such as taxes, support and upkeep of their plant, and yet they 
are expected to benefit by a tariff put on the commodities pro- 
duced by them in the same way that others benefit by the tariff 
that is put on industrial commodities. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 
Under what order of business are we now operating? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The debate which has been 
proceeding is out of order. The order of business is resolu- 
tions coming over from a preceding day. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, whose observations are always interesting and helpful 
in the solution of the problems before the Senate, that I should 
like to go along in a businesslike way, as prescribed by the 
rules, and then, if we arrive at that situation before 2 o'clock, 
I shall ask unanimous consent that the farm bill may be laid 
before the Senate, so that it may properly be discussed. 

Mr. SMITH. We have a certain latitude of discussion here. 
It had not been my intention to inject out of order the remarks 
which I have made, but they were so pertinent to what had 
been said that I thought it would be opportune to speak at this 
time. Furthermore, there was brought to my mind a point 
which I did not fully develop in what I bad to say the other 
day. If agreeable to the Senate, I can, in about 2 minutes, 
conclude the comparison which I wish to make. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH. When wheat and cotton are produced, a process 
which takes 12 months, then there is a 12 months’ supply 
physically held by the preducer, who has got to dispose of it 
in order to meet his obligations, The purchaser of the wheat 
can offer the producer what he sees fit; and we could put a 
tariff of $5 a bushel on it, if we wanted to, without benefiting 
hiin one penny unless we were to reinforce him with the bar- 
gaining power or the ability to meet his obligation outside of 
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disposing of his wheat until such time as he could force the 
price to a point where he would be able to take advantage of 
the tariff. 

It really is not academic. It is not a question of debate. 
What good does it do a man or a body of men to give them a 
tariff if they are not financially able and sufficiently organized 
to demand an adequate price? Your experience with wheat 
proves it. We do not need a tariff on cotton, if we can get 
some machinery by which the American producer can at least 
demand the cost of production plus a reasonable profit; and 
it is idle for us to stand here and talk about farm relief until 
we provide a means by which the farmer can at least control 
the sale of that which he produces. He is helpless now, because 
his creditors will not allow him to do it; and I have read you 
figures here to show that, in view of that fact, notwithstanding 
the most wonderful opportunity for cotton to advance—scarce 
stocks, tremendous orders, and increased consumption of the 
raw material—the price has steadily declined. The same thing 
is true of wheat and of every other agricultural product, and 
yet we stand here and talk about setting up some kind of ma- 
chinery which in the future may or may not help the farmer! 

I do not say that strychnine is a good regular diet, but when 
a man is suffering from heart failure an injection of a certain 
amount of strychnine is necessary to get him stimulated to a 
point where the proper remedies can be applied. You drag the 
farmer down until he is now dying of heart failure, and you 
say, “All right; we have diagnosed his case; it is an acute 
ease of heart failure, but we are not going to give him an 
injection. We will just see if he can survive long enough, and 
then perhaps we will experiment with him.” That is what you 
are doing. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—-OPEN EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 19, submitted by Mr. 
Jones on April 22, 1929. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the resolution may go over without 
prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 


CLAIMS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS AGAINST MEXICO 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have here a copy of a letter 
which I received several months ago, which I thought had been 
included in the Rrecorp, and I now ask to have that done, 

May I say that I have received, perhaps, a hundred letters 
recently from American citizens in various parts of the United 
States who have sustained great losses in Mexico in the past 
by reason of depredations, losses to life and losses to property. 
A number of the citizens to whom I have referred effected or- 
ganizations for the purpose of presenting their claims against 
Mexico for damages which they sustained. The letter which 
I ask to have inserted in the Recorp is written to me by the 
president of one of these associations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The letter is as follows: 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, January 29, 1929. 
In re Mexican claims, 
Senator WILLIAM H. KING, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Drar Sir: Claimants against Mexico for losses of lives and property 
during the late insurrections there are losing confidence in the Gov- 
ernment because of its failure to prosecute the adjudication and pay- 
ment of their claims. 

The recent hopes created by Hon. Dwight Morrow’s appointment are 
vanishing. Little, if anything, has been done for reimbursement of 
actual losses sustained by American citizens through unlawful depre- 
dations years ago in that country. 

Two claims commissions of three dignitaries each, with secretaries, 
etc., were appointed five years ago under conventions between the 
United States and Mexico, in which both countries agreed to adjudicate 
and pay claims against them in gold coin. Said commissions have met 
and adjourned several times, adjusting a few claims at an exorbitant 
expense, with no real results, as no claim can be paid before all are 
adjudicated. 

These claimants were invited by the late President Porfirio Diaz to 
settle and invest funds in Mexico—the same as President Gil is now 
doing—but when Diaz was banished and the national slogan, “ Mexico 
for Mexicans, away with the Gringos,”’ was nationally adopted, they 
were robbed, murdered, and finally driven from that country with 
great losses. 
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Upon official advice these claimants filed claims with our State De- 
partment 10 to 15 years ago, being promised early settlement. Fol- 
lowing administrations have repeated these promises, but still no ap- 
preciable results. Many of these claimants have died; in the mean- 
time others are aged, infirm, and many are indigent, living on charity, 
having lost their all in Mexico, 

Under these circumstances they can hardly be blamed for losing con- 
fidence in the Government. President Gil hag recently suggested a 
compromise settlement of these claims, which certainly should be enter- 
tained, even at a sacrifice to the claimants, “ Better half a loaf than 
no bread at all.” 

Hoping something can and will be done in these premises before 
adjournment of this session of Congress, we sincerely pray. 

Very respectfully, 
Tne ASSOCIATION OF UTAH CLAIMANTS AGAINST MEXICO, 
By I. C. THoRESEN, President. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 59) to extend the provisions of Public Resolution No. 92, 
Seventieth Congress, approved February 25, 1929; requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Woop, Mr. Cramton, and Mr. 
ByrkNs were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


RELIEF OF FARMERS IN STORM-STRICKEN AREAS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 59) to extend 
the provisions of Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Congress, 
approved February 25, 1929, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. McNary, Mr. CAprer, and Mr. RANSDELL conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

FARM RELIEF 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed, 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished business and that it be pro- 
ceeded with. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish 
a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing, and in 
the control and disposition of the surplus, of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana rose. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Allen Fletcher King Simmons 
Ashurst Frazier La Follette Smith 
Barkley George McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Gillett McMaster Steck 
Black Glass McNary * Steiwer 
Blaine Glenn Metcalf Swanson 
Blease Goff Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Goldsborough Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
sratton Greene Norris ‘Townsend 
Brookhart Hale Nye Trammell 
3roussard Harris Oddie Tydings 
Burton Harrison Overman Tyson 
Capper Hastings Patterson Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Phipps Wagner 
Connally Hawes Pine Walcott 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Hebert Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Heflin Reed Warren 
Dale Ilowell Robinson, Ark, Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Dill Jones Sackett Wheeler 
Edge Kean Schall 
fess Keyes Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, yesterday I 
called attention to the message from the late President Wilson 
vetoing the bill passed by Congress for the relief of agriculture 
in 1921. I should like just for a moment now to go back to the 
beginning of the first of President Wilson’s two administra- 
tions, to 1913, when the Underwood-Simmons Act was passed. 
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I have before me a record of the yea-and-nay votes in the 
United States Senate on that bill. I shall not take the time of 
the Senate to go into the matter extensively, but I do desire to 
mention two or three of the votes as being typical of all that 
were cast. 

For instance, on August 12 it was proposed to strike out an 
item—paragraph 188—providing for a protective duty on cattle 
to the extent of 10 per cent ad valorem. The roll call shows 
that the Members of this body of Democratic persuasion all 
supported that motion to strike out the provision for a duty of 
10 per cent, all excepting Mr. Thornton, of Louisiana, who yoted 
for the tariff. All of the Republicans voted to protect the farm- 
ers in that schedule. 

A day or two later, perhaps, the same thing happened with 
reference to horses and mules. Then came sbeep. Mr. Capron 
proposed an amendment, that after the numerals “190” in lieu 
of the words proposed to be stricken out by the committee in 
this body, which was then organized by the Democratic Mem- 
bers, the following should be inserted: 

Sheep under 1 year old, 50 cents per head; 1 year old and over, $1 
per head, 


And again the Republicans all voted for that amendment, 
and the Democrats, with the exception of Mr. Thornton, voted 
against it. 

Again, with reference to wheat, as the bill came over from 
the House it carried an item of 10 cents per bushel on wheat. 
The Senate committee proposed to strike out that line entirely 
and give no protection whatever. On a roll call, the Democrats 
all, with the exception of Mr. Ranspext, of Louisiana, and his 
colleague, Mr. Thornton, voted to strike out the item giving 
the farmers, the wheat growers, 10 cents per bushel protection. 

Then Mr. Gronna, on the Republican side, moved to insert a 
hew paragraph providing 6 cents for wheat, and the Democrats 
all voted against that amendment excepting the two whom I 
have just mentioned, the Republicans voting unanimously for it. 

Mr. President, I shall not take more of the Senate’s time in 
reading the results of these various yea-and-nay votes. I men- 
tion it now to suggest that at the beginning of the last Demo- 
cratic administration, the only one in the past 32 years, the 
Members of that party on this floor voted against the American 
farmer, and, at the conclusion, after eight years, the same 
identical thing happened, and I read to the Senate yesterday an 
excerpt from the then President’s veto message. 

I would like to tell what the vote was. On February 16, 1921, 
the Senate voted on the passage of H. R. 15275, the emergency 
tariff bill to promote agriculture and for relief for the Ameri- 
can farmer. Thirty-four Republicans supported the bill; nine 
Democrats. Four Republicans yoted against it; 26 Democrats. 
So it was practically unanimously supported by Republicans, 
and very generally, at any rate, to be perfectly fair, opposed 
by Democrats. 

Subsequently, in any event, Mr. President, as I pointed out 
yesterday, the Democratic President of the United States vetoed 
the measure, and the veto was greeted by applause from the 
Democratic side. That is the record. 

Then a Republican President came in on March 4, 1921, and 
almost immediately Congress went into session again, repassed 
the hill, and a Republican President immediately signed it. 
That was a bill providing for duties on agricultural products, 
and that is the law to-day. That is the record throughout 
those eight years of the Democratic Party, which I mention 
now because several Members on the other side, and particularly 
my good friend the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. SHeprparp] 
and also my good friend the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. barkKLey] attempted to tell us how much the Democratic 
Party has done for the farmer, how much it proposed to do, 
and how much it would have done had it been in power; and 
by what I have said here I have not desired to handle this 
matter from a partisan standpoint, but simply to quote from 
the record the fact that the Democratic Party throughout the 
eight years of its control in this body and at the other end of 
the Capitol, and in the executive branch of the Government, 
opposed relief for the farmer persistently and consistently. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is that the reason why the farmers have 
had so much prosperity during the last years; because of the 
fact that a Republican Congress and a Republican President 
enacted an emergency tariff law for the benefit of the farmers? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Oh, no, Mr. President. That 
matter was gove into yesterday, I suppose in the Senator’s ab- 
sence; and the fact came out that that alone, perhaps, was 
not sufficient; and, perhaps, the tariff alone is not sufficient 
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relief for the American farmer, but that has helped, and his 
eondition would have been much worse had it not been for pro- 
tection that has been afforded by the tariff, and even that was 
not supported by Members on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, that brings me legically to my concluding 
statement. This is not a political question; it is an economic 
question. Roughly, one-third of our population is asking for 
better living conditions, asking to be placed on the same plane 
with other industries and other people in our great country. 

Since the questicn of politics has gotten into it, I mentioned 
these facts in order only that the record might be kept straight. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Yesterday it was urged that nothing had been 
done for the farmer, and I interrupted the Senator from Indiana 
to repeat from memory as well as I could the statement of the 
report of the Farm Bureau. If the Senator will permit me, 
I would like to read a statement from that report. I have it 
here. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I would be glad to have it read, 
but I ask the Senator to see that it comes in the Recorp after 
my remarks. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly; it should go in after the Senator’s 
remarks, 

Mr. President, the report of the Farm Bureau from which I 
am about to read was made on April 19, 1923, by Mr. Gray 
Silver, who was then the representative of the American Farm 
3ureau here in Washington and a very distinguished Democrat. 
This is the first paragraph: 

The passing of the Sixty-seventh Congress marks an epoch in the 
undertaking of the American Farm Bureau’s national legislative cam- 
paign. It is not too much to say that the 26 laws passed by that Con- 
gress, which were initiated or supported by the Farm Bureau, are of far 
more importance to American agriculture than all the legislation relating 
to agriculture passed since the adoption of our Constitution. 


Then follows in detail this report specifying the different 
articles. I think the full report ought to be printed in the 
REcorpD. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I shall ask to have it printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of the Senator’s speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the 26 laws referred to by the Senator 
from Ohio have driven the farmer to the desperation which sur- 
rounds him, what would have happened if the Republicans had 
passed 26 more? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio for the purpose of answering the question of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Kentucky asks a question that 
ealls for an opinion. I will place the opinion of the American 
Farm Bureau alongside his own. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator tell us what the position 
of Mr. Gray Silver is with reference to the pending legislation? 

Mr. FESS. I have not consulted him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have, and I will say that he is not en- 
thusiastie over the proposal that is sponsored by the administra- 
tion. He has suggested a different kind of measure himself. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator accept the judgment of Mr. 
Gray Silver? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


Not necessarily, though I have a high re- 
gard for him; but the Senator was reading from a statement 


made by Mr. Silver six years ago. I thought it might be inter- 
esting to know that he now has taken a position with reference 
to the pending legislation. 

Mr. FESS. I assumed that if his judgment were good now 
it was good six years ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Silver testified before the Committee on 
Agriculture, and not only gave his views with reference to the 
pending bill, but made suggestions on his own initiative as to 
what he thought ought to be done. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to call attention to the fact that 
this Mr. Gray Silver, who got all of these 26 beneficent laws for 
the benefit of agriculture passed, got the farmers into all this 
trouble, among other things, and then bragged about his good 
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judgment, is the same Mr, Gray Silver who again appeared 
before the Committee on Agriculture at this session asking for 
relief for agriculture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the question of 
farm relief was an issue in the Jast campaign; there is no ques- 
tion about that. Everyone concedes it, I think. The people of 
the country have answered the question that was put to them on 
that issue. They answered emphatically in favor of Herbert 
Hoover and the plan recommended by him in his various cam- 
paign utterances, and the plan that was suggested in the Repub- 
lican platform. 

Forty out of the 48 States of the Union cast their electoral 
votes for Herbert Hoover. In my judgment the bill that has 
been passed recently by the House embodies the various provi- 
sions of the ptan for farm relief suggested by the Republican 
platform and by Herbert Hoover in his campaign utterances. 
The Senate bill does the same thing, I think, with the exception 
of the debenture provision that is contained therein. That was 
no part of the Republican plan as contained in the Republican 
platform at Kansas City, and it was no part of the plan advyo- 
eated by Herbert Hoover during the campaign. 

If it be true that the plan now before the Senate, with the 
exception of the debenture provision, the plan broadly that has 
been incorporated into the bill which has recently passed the 
House, is the plan proposed and favored by Herbert Hoover, 
who is now President of the United States, then it seems to ma 
logically that the people of America expect the Congress to pass 
that bill and make it the law and give it a chance to bring 
about the relief that is so fervently desired by all. 

As prominent an authority as Governor Lowden takes the 
same view. A few days ago Mr. Lowden was quoted as having 
used the following words: 


Mr. Hoover in the campaign last fall stated clearly and unequivocally 
his opposition to the principle of the equalization fee as well as to the 
principle of the debenture plan. He was elected by a substantial ma- 
jority. The country therefore authorized him to proceed with his own 
agricultural program. That program was outlined not only in his 
speeches but more fully in his recent message to Congress. It is to be 
assumed that upon an issue so clearly decided by the election Congress 
will support the President. It then becomes the duty of all sincere 
friends of farm relief to cooperate with the administration in giving 
effect to its program. If it later should appear that this program was 
inadequate, the President indicated in his message that the way is open 
for further action. 


Those are the words of Mr. Hoover's principal opponent in 
the last preconvention campaign. May I say further that this 
is the opponent who took a directly opposite view on the ques- 
tion of farm relief from that which was held by Herbert 
Hoover, and this great American statesman sees plainly, as I 
think the country sees, that the people desire Mr. Hoover’s plan 
to be given a chance to be tried out, and then if in the end it 
should not prove to be adequate it can be amended at succeed- 
ing sessions of Congress. 

Here is the opinion of another great American farmer to 
which I attach much weight. It comes from Mr. Mark W. 
Woods, of Lincoln, Nebr. If ever anyone favored the equaliza- 
tion fee and that plan of farm relief, it was Mr. Woods. I have 
had the pleasure of talking to him many times on the question, 
and always he was emphatically stating his belief in that 
principle of farm relief. It may be well to state at this time 
also that Mr. Woods, as I understood it, was one of the promi- 
nent supporters of Mr. Lowden. He was quoted in the Wash- 
ington Star of May 26. I shall read the entire article, because 
it is brief: 


While we are considering the farm problem of surplus crops we need 
to remember the story of Joseph and the seven years of famine, as de- 
scribed in Holy Writ. 

Living from hand to mouth appears always to have been a specialty 
of the Far East. Egypt, Palestine, and the countries of Asia Minor, 
India, and China have always lived with the specter of famine staring 
them in the face. 

It would be the same in Europe and America if there were no surpluses 
earried over as reserves. Suppose that we could control production 
so nicely that surpluses were not produced and that we consumed each 
year what was produced. We would then be in the same position as 
the people living in the hand-to-mouth countries. 

If this is true a certain surplus is necessary as insurance against 
famine. This is in the case of wheat somewhere around 500,000,000 
bushels of 3,500,000,000 worid production, counting Russia out for the 
present. 

That reserve is not carried in the interest of the producer as such, 
but in the interest of the wheat centers of the world. 

Some plan should be devised by which it can be carried so as not to 
injure the man who produces it. That is one sound reason why we 
step in as a nation and enact measures to enable the farmers’ organi- 
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zations to carry this surplus with as little damage to fhe price of the 
balance of their crop as is possible. 


I place special 
Woods: 

I believe that the legislation that has been passed by the House of 
Representatives is a long step in this direction, 
of agriculture where it belongs—in the hands and under the control of 
the farmers. It provides for carrying over and disposing of surpluses 
without so seriously affecting the price of the part of the crop required 
for current needs. It offers no subsidy, direct or indirect. In doing 
this we are only treating the producer fairly and looking after the needs 
of the consumer, 


emphasis on the following words of Mr. 


So there are two great agricultural authorities supporting the 
view which I entertain myself, that the country expects the 
Congress to follow the lead of Herbert Hoover with reference 
to farm relief, and this I trust will be done. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. I notice that in quoting Governor Lowden 
the Senator did not quote anything to the effect that the pro- 
posed measure would materially relieve the farmer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Lowden insists that the 
country has given Congress a mandate to put the plan into 
effect. 

Mr. NORBECK. Does that mean regardless of the welfare of 
the farmer? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No. I am saying to the Senator 
from South Dakota that the farmers generally and the farmers 
in his own State supported Mr. Hoover and Mr. Hoover's views 
on farm relief. 

Mr. NORBECK. Some on the prohibition question and some 
on the religious question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes; many on the farm ques- 
tion. I say to the Senator from South Dakota that in my 
opinion the farmers in his own State expect Herbert Hoover's 
plan of farm relief to be adopted by the Congress, and in my 
opinion they will expect the Senator, my good friend from South 
Dakota, to assist in putting that plan into effect. 

Mr. NORBECK., 
ana is not well informed as to South Dakota 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That may be true, but I have 


the returns from South Dakota only six months ago, and the | 


returns of six months ago indicated that South Dakota was 
preity strongly in favor of Herbert Hoover and Herbert Hoover’s 
plan for farm relief. 

Mr. NORBECK. As against Al Smith. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have nothing 
further to say at this time. I hope the proposed legislation will 
be enacted into law pronrptly. Time is of the essence. I wish 
we could vote on it quickly, pass the bill as favored by the 
President and by the same token by the people of the country, to 
the end that there may soon come a happier and more prosperous 
day for the American farmer. 

I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp an 
article prepared by Mr. John G. Brown, of Indiana, a prominent 
agriculturist of Indiana. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The operation of a debenture plan will not accomplish the purpose 
claimed by the proponents but may work a hardship on both the pro- 
ducer and consumer in the end. 

In order for the debenture plan to be operative the product must be 
exported. It would not be put in operation until the price decline 
would be below what the producer should receive. At such time it 
would not be known what caused the price decline. Oftentimes it 
would be caused by seasona! marketing or a bear influence on the market 
by gamblers and speculators. At such times there may not be an 
amount in excess of domestic requirements. To operate the debenture 
plan at such times would remove from the country products that may 
be needed later to supply the domestic requirements, and because of such 
removal before another crop could be produced, and the shortage natu- 
rally caused by such removal, the price may raise to a very high level 
at the end of the year, at a time that a very small per cent of the 
product would be in the hands of the American producers and would 
naturally cause a very high price to the consumers, and, further, may 
cause the importation of the product over the tariff wall, which would 
be to the expense of the American farmer and the consuming public. 

In the operation of the debenture plan what assurance would the 
American farmer have of getting the benefit of the debenture or the 
part to which he would be entitled? The broker that handles it would 
get his share; the exporter would evidently get his share; and the local 
grain dealer would evidently try to get a share. The farmer would be 
the last to come in and may get a small part of it, but in any event 
the Government would lose the full amount of the debenture. 


That simply shows the Senator from Indi- | 
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Many times we have price declines that seriously affect the market, 
caused by various reasons, when we do not have an exportable surplus. 
Under the operation of a Federal farm board with commodity stabiliza- 
tion corporations they could enter the market at such time as the price 
decline would affect the price to the point that they decided that the 
producer was not getting what he is entitled to—the same as they would 
to enforce the debenture plan—and remove from the market channels a 
sufficient amount of the product to influence the price raiseo—the same 
as would be the object of the debenture plan—but the product would be 
for distribution at such times as it would be needed for 
requirement. 

Should there be evidence at the end of the year of an exportable sur- 
plus, the board could make such disposition of the surplus as it deemed 
advisable by carrying over a part or sell in export. Should there be a 
loss in so doing, it would not be likely that it would cost the Govern- 
ment as much to stand the loss out of the revoiving fund as it would 
to operate the debenture plan. The American producer and the Ameri- 
can consumer would be assured of a stabilized price for both the raw 
materia! and the finished preduct. 


Mr. FESS asked and obtained unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, following the speech cf Mr. Ropinson of 
Indiana, the report of the American Farm Bureau, dated April 
19, 1923, which is as follows: 
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[From the American Farm Bureau Weekly News Letter, April 19, 1923] 


THE Farm BurEAU IN WASHINGTON 

(Presented here is the main body of the report made by Gray Silver, 
Washington representative of the Farm Bureau, to the executive com- 
mittee. It details at length not only legislative accomplishments but 
further legislative needs. It sums up the Farm 
program.) 

The passing of the Sixty-seventh Congress marks an epoch in the 
undertaking of the American Farm Bureau's national legislative cam- 
paign. It is not too much to say that the 26 laws passed by tbat 
Congress, which were initiated or supported by the Farm Bureau, are 
of far more importance to American agriculture than all the legisla- 
tion relating to agriculture passed since the adoption of our Consti- 
tution. 

In that Congress 


Bureau Washington 


thanks to the formation of the loyal and fearless 
farm bloc—farmers ceased to be helpless supplicants at the council of 
our National Congress, and, by organization, one of the 
influential forces in national law making. In months they 
secured legislation that had been bandied about in Congress without 
consideration for from 7 to 21 years; and the ruses of 
legislative deception and procrastination were exposed and overcome, 

When the American Farm Bureau undertook a Federal 
legislative program and established this office to promote legislation 
in conformity with it, its general objective was the attainment of 
laws that would help to bring about a fairer relation of the distribu- 
tion of rewards among the various groups in industrial activities that 
make up the national whole. We were convinced that riculture 
variety of reasons had long been deprived of a square deal in 
exchange of its products for those of other industries. 

We foresaw there were three ways in which Federal laws could 
contribute to equitable exchanges of products between agriculture and 
other industries, namely: 

First. Legislation that would help the farmer to be a free seller 
on even terms with the buyer through agencies of his own creation 
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Second. Regulatory legislation that would curb unfair practices in 
manufacture and trade, which have operated to the disadvantage of 
the farmer as well as the general public. 

Third. Legislation that would tend to reduce the farmers’ cost of 
production, processing, standardizing, and distributing. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING FUNDAMENTAL 

It appeared to us that full freedom of cooperative marketing in 
interstate commerce was the indispensable foundation of intelligent 
and orderly marketing of farm products. For it is only through 


cooperative marketing that the highly individualized and decentralized 
business of producing agricultural products become 
and massed in selling. There are as many independent agricultural 
producers as there are farmers. In other industries progressive con- 
solidations and procedure of like effect have reduced or limited the 
independent producing units to tens and hundreds, compared with 
agriculture’s 6,000,000. So our first great effort was to en- 
actment of the Capper-Volstead cooperative marketing law. This was 
a thorny task, because it involved the line of demarcation between 
legalized business and that forbidden by the antitrust laws. These 
laws have been popularly accepted as a sort of fortress protecting the 
rights of the little fellow against the great and predatory interests. 
Yet, those laws so operated that farmers cooperatively operating petty 
milk routes could be, and were, arrested and thrown into jail. 

There was much sincere opposition to the Capper-Volstead law, 
based on a fear of a monopolistic restriction of food supplies and still 
more on the selfish opposition of established commercial organizations 
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which were determined to maintain their profitable exploitation of the 


farmers’ trade. In the end we carried the day and cooperative selling 
associations were authorized and legalized. 
NEED OF CREDIT SYSTEM 

We lacked credit facilities, standardization of products, adequate 
warehouses, grading, inspection, and warehouse certification, which are 
necessary to the utilization of credit. Such credit as we had was not 
adapted to the periods of turnovers of our business, and we had to 
compete with other borrowers for the favor of bankers who, naturally, 
preferred the short-turnover mercantile credit business to ours. Our 
banking system was wholly lacking in a department chiefly devoted to 
dealing in rural credits. We had no direct channels to the great credit 
reservoirs, the investment funds of the Nation. Our credit was limited 
and mostly local. When the local bank was “loaned up,” as it fre- 
quently was, there was often no other source of credit to which the 
farmer could turn. Moreover, the banks limited a farmer's credit to 
his net worth instead of measuring it according to the volume of his 
turnover, which latter is the general custom in business. What was 
needed was a financial agency, functioning locally and nationally, that 
would mass and organize the collective credit of farmers, reduce it to 
concrete merchantable form, and sell it to investors; a method by which 
farm production could be turned into a liquid asset and frozen credits 
be eliminated and forgotten. 

Such an agency might have been provided by the bankers, but they 
did not see fit to do it. It might have been established by the farm- 
ers themselves if some organizing genius had been able to put them into 
the banking business on a huge scale; but at best that would have been 
a tedious and difficult job. 

The only alternative way of creating a national organization—for 
such agency must be national in scope—was to appeal to Congress to 
provide for agriculture a rural credit system, as it did many years ago 
for industry and commerce when it established the Federal reserve 
system, and later on for farm-mortgage credits when it created the 
Farm Loan Board and the Federal land banks. 8 

So we sought to establish the financial machinery that would make 
cooperative marketing real and not merely possible. Again, after a 
long, hard struggle, in which we had to fight blind conservatism, 
though usually well-meaning and the selfish interests that found their 
undue profits in the farmers’ financial helplessness and dependence, we 
won; and the great rural credits bill was written into the laws of the 
Nation. Within two or three months it will be functioning, and its 
usefulness and success depend entirely upon how well we organize and 
cooperate to make these new laws serve us. 


A $609,000,000 FARM BANK 


The Federal Government underwrites the new banking system with 
$60,000,000 of working capital (which is ultimately to be repaid), and 
it is authorized to issue its debentures secured by farm paper to the 
extent of $600,000,000, making a total available loan fund, if needed, 
of $660,000,000, 

The new system is drafted on sound and conservative lines—as sound 
as those of any bank in the world. It does not attempt to make some- 
thing out of nothing or to create credit where there is no foundation 
for it; does not inaugurate any era of cheap and easy money for the 
farmer. There is not a dollar of inflation in it, for it makes loans only 
on actual production. It makes farm operating credits dependable, 
regular, and liquid, with certainty at maturity. 

There are very few merchants in this country who could last long 
or do much business if they had to purchase their goods with cash in 
hand or with credit that would not cover the period of the turnover. 
Kither they get sufficient time from the manufacturers (who in return 
get it from the banks) or else they borrow from their own banks sufficient 
funds to pay for the goods and carry on business until they have 
been sold. In doing so they are permitted to market their goods in an 
orderly way. They are not compelled to put on forced sales every 
time they receive a consignment of merchandise, which is just what 
the farmer has hitherto been forced to do. Either he had no credit 
and was forced to sell his crops to get money the moment they were 
ready, or, if he did have credit, it usually matured before or with his 
products and it was absolutely impossible for him to dispose of them in 
an orderly way. In fact, it compelled him to dump his products on 
the markets with results offen as disastrous to the country at large 
as to himself. His credit perhaps enabled him to make a crop, but it 
became an oppressor when it compelled him to sell in haste and without 
judgment. He was not a free agent, whereas everybody he did business 
with, including the banker, was free and supported by organization. 

A COMPANION MEASURE 


elated and equally important to the basic legislation of cooperation 
and rural intermediate credits are such laws as that amending the 
warehouse act so that it includes all agricultural products and all 
proper warehouses. This will eventually lead to the standardization 
of our warehousing system and the establishment of a definite credit 
value for warehouse receipts. It should also be noted that the original 
farm-loan system was amended in a number of particulars, such as 
increasing the individual farm-ioan limit from $10,000 to $25,000, 
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extending the working capital by $25,000,000, and authorizing the 
maximum rate of interest on Federal farm-loan bonds to 5% per cent, 
s0 as to make them more marketable in a tight money market. 

Also to be mentioned here is the revival and extension of the War 
Finance Corporation, by which farmers’ cooperative societies were first 
recognized as business entities and which came to the relief of agricul- 
ture in the trying year of 1921 and has since extended $300,000,000 of 
credit to agricultural operations, While it was an administrative 
rather than a legislative measure, credits should be given to the Farm 
Loan Board for rapidly expanding the volume of farm-loan bonds and 
consequently providing an immense additional amount of farm invest- 
ment capital. 

So far—thanks to the constructive action of our friends in Congress— 
we farmers are at last fully equipped to do business in the modern 
business world in the modern way. 

We have the right to mass our products so that we become a factor 
in the business world on a scale commensurate with our productive 
capacity and the demands upon it. The cooperative marketing law 
gave that to us. 

We have the machinery and the capital for the mobilization of our 
credit so that credit will be provided automatically according to our 
needs and our collateral. The rural credit and warehousing laws gave 
that to us. 

Between the two of them we have converted, or, at least, cleared 
the way for the conversion of, an unorganized group of 6,000,000 farm- 
ers blindly and distinctively competing with each other into a disci- 
plined industry, which will serve the public with regularity and cer- 
tainty and at the same time enabled to secure adequate and just 
rewards for itself. 

FARMERS GPT CONTROL OF THBHIR AFFAIRS 


It is important to note that with these instrumentalities the farmer 
no longer gives up ownership and control of his products in order to 
get credit, as he did under the old system, or as he would under the 
various proposed schemes of Government price fixing. 

Nothing like it was dreamed of five years ago. Its possibilities for 
good are enormous. They include the regeneration of the American 
countryside. They take agriculture out of the lame, dependent, beg- 
ging classification of industry and put it into a sound, self-respecting, 
independent classification. Never before has such far-reaching, beneficial 
legislation ever been secured within such a short time. We are perhaps 
too near this historic scene to fully appreciate what it means. 

BATTLE ONLY HALF WON 


Nevertheless we must not forget that the battle is only half won. 
We now have liberty of marketing and the machinery of its realization 
in the right to cooperate and the rural credit banking organization. 
Yet neither of these deals fundamentally with the problem of farm 
costs, though both have ameliorative effect on it. And we have not 
yet secured all of the needed regulatory legislation that will police 
our rights. 

In bringing this revolution about we have built up an organization 
in and out of Congress that gives us great power for further good and 
for the completion of our great task. Without faltering or idling or 
pausing to rest on our laurels we must strike while the iron is hot and 
go on to the completion of the other part of our program, namely, the 
enactment of regulatory laws and the reduction of agricultural cost 
factors, many of these being found in the field in which we buy our 
supplies essential for production. One of the present and pressing 
forms in which the work of reducing the farm cost factor presents itself 
in connection with Federal legislation is in the Muscle Shoa!s or other 
water power and its utilization. 


REDUCTION OF PRODUCTION COSTS 


The Muscle Shoals project is to be the test case, so to speak, of the 
application of the fundamental thought that the question of mechanical 
power lies at the root of farm costs—and also of farm comfort and 
well-being. And the basic idea in solving the problem, graphically illus- 
trated in the Henry Ford proposition, is to get rid of the crushing 
interest charge which is the chief part of power cost; and such a large 
factor in the cost of all the products of mechanically applied power. 
Unnecessary interest charges on invested capital in power plants is the 
dead hand of the present and past that holds in its rigid grasp the 
prosperity and happiness of the future, The nub of the Ford proposi- 
tion is to apply earnings from the Muscle Shoals power utilization to 
amortize—that is, gradually pay off—the original cost of the improve- 
ment. After a certain number of years the Government’s investment 
will be repaid and the Muscle Shoals industry will not have to reckon 
with the crushing burden of interest charges on capital that refuses 
to be paid off. 

SIGNIFICANCD OF MUSCLE SHOALS 


Muscle Shoals is only a step—the first step in the solution of the 
great power problem, but it is supremely important, because if we suc- 
ceed in our advocacy of the Ford tender we shall have established a 
ruling precedent for the future utilization of water-power development 
on the plan of paying off and then charging off forever the original 
improvement costs, with no chance of their continuation through melon- 
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cutting stock dividends, improvement bonds, etc. If we fail here interest 
will grip and hold indefinitely all of the great water power the 
Government still controls, and our children’s children will be paying 
interest on capital investments on every stream in the land long after 
such investments have in equity been paid off. This principle is now 
asked in the development of the Colorado River, with 5,000,000 poten- 
tial horsepower; in the huge Columbia River Basin irrigation project, 
and all together, eventually, to perhaps 50,000,000 water horsepower 
without the building of storage works; and perhaps 200,000,000 horse- 
power with a universal system of storage. To wipe out interest charges 
on 50,000,000 horsepower means at least $1,000,000,000 of annual 
savings in interest charge alone and of $4,000,000,000 on the potential 
power development of America, 

Moreover, so original costs are always pyramtided, that is, included 
in interest and profit computations again and again in each step on 
the way from the producer to the consumer, the wiping out of an 
interest charge of $1,000,000,000 means perhaps as much more by the 
time the bill gets to the consumer for the commodities made by the 
power. All the industries of the United States would use, if electri- 
fled, some 31,000,000 horsepower, and if all the present railroads were 
electrified, they would not use to exceed 14,000,000 horsepower. 

Not only does cheap power mean cheaper products for all people, 
but it means cheap power on the farm for the manufacturing of farm 
products. Labor costs per man are bound to mount higher and higher 
in this country, and the only relief—and at the same time a most 
desirable thing in itself—is to be found in reducing labor costs per 
pound or bushel of production. That means that man power must be 
supplemented and multiplied in every possible way by mechanical 
power as the ideal power. There are almost no limits to which electric 
power can ultimately be transmitted. Farmers residing hundreds of 
miles from hydroelectric power plants will have their power in that 
form, 

POWER IS CIVILIZATION 


It is hardly possible here even to sketch the results that may be 
expected from the development of electrochemistry. Electric furnaces, 
the handmaidens of chemistry, are operated by cheap water-power cur- 
rent first as a sort of object lesson at Muscle Shoals, and then, wherever 
there are available powers, will give us new steel-producing centers, 
new shipping bases, and will do away with the phantom freight we 
now pay for on our steel products that do not come from Pittsburgh. 
Closely associated with the electric-power and fertilizer production are 
the great fields of organic chemistry, with its multitudes of products— 
from dyes and perfumes to fertilizer and explosives. 

HIGHER AND HAPPIER FARM LIFE 

Mechanically applied power 
ter of lower money costs, as 
of the material and esthetic 


affects not only the very important mat- 
well as meaning more money and more 
good things of life, but also the equally 
important matter—especially to the farm woman—of lowered effort 
costs, of less drudgery, deadening fatigue, monotonous toil, aching 
muscles, stiff joints, and stale and fatigued minds, and of more leisure, 
more joy of living, more mental alertness, and more play of human 
intelligence. 

Electricity at $10 or less per horsepower per year will carry the 
water front the spring or well to the home and to the barn; will milk 
the cows; will wash the clothes and iron them; will sweep the house; 
will do away with the necessity of filling, trimming, and washing kero- 
sene lamps; will replace the boy at the woodpile; will substitute the 
electric cookstove, with its automatic control, for the wood or coal 
stove, and thereby remove the necessity for frequent sweeping and 
scrubbing to remove wood and coal soil from the floors. The electric 
refrigerator will come to the farm home and provide not only storage 
but also abundant ice ready for use, and will be found also in the farm 
dairy. Moreover, electricity will grind feed, shell corn, run the cream 
separator and the churn, cool and heat the house, and, in fact, enable 
the use of labor-saving devices and comfort-making equipment which 
will eliminate most of the drudgery of farm home life. 

Once the principle of wiping out the dead burden of unnecessary 
perpetual interest charges is established, it may be applied in other 
processes than in the development of hydroelectric power. The steam 
electric power of the future will be developed at the coal mines, and 
we will haul weightless electricity on wire cables instead of heavy and 
bulky coal in lumbering gondolas on costly railroads, thereby greatly 
reducing railroad rates. Such power will take care of the regions that 
have not enough water power to meet their needs. There are still im- 
mense areas of coal land and oil deposits in the public domain. The 
principle of amortization can and will be applied to these central power 
stations. 

Besides railway electrification and reduction of railway rates in other 
ways farmers are interested in the development of inland water trans- 
portation and of public highways. Our greatest farm areas are far 
from the sea, and so our exported products have to stand a heavy toll 
before they are on ship board, Such projects as the canalized Mis- 
sissippi and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway have the effect of 
bringing the ocean cost lines into the Mississippi Valley. So such 
projects are embraced in our program of the conquest of excessive cost. 
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A NEW TARIFF ERA 


Another legislative element in farm production costs is the tariff. 
In this country the historical tendency of tariff legislation has been to 
place an unfair burden on the farmer. This will continue to be so 
until the tariffs are imposed on business principles and in a scientific 
manner, Our greatest contribution to tariff legislation was the inclu- 
sion in the tariff law of 1922 of the so-called flexible tariff provision, 
which makes it possible for the President and the Tariff Commission to 
revise schedules within certain limitations in order to make them con- 
formable to the facts. This is the beginning of a scientific, economic, 
and nonpolitical tariff system, which will make our customs duties a 
help instead of a hindrance to our prosperity and will take the tariff 
out of the bog of misrepresentations and lies in which it has been so 
long immersed. 

Of course, the demarking line between legislation that is primarily 
emancipatory or financial and that bearing on farm production costs 
can not always be closely drawn. And while we have been up to this 
time chiefly concentrating our energies on orderly marketing and credit 
matters as such, they, of course, have a cost factor side. On the other 
hand, much of the legislation that we jiave accomplished already is 
primarily cost factor legislation. Included in it is the good-roads law 
with its effect of making hundreds of millions of dollars of Federal 
money applicable to the building of farm-to-market roads. One of the 
hardest fights in the Sixty-seventh Congress was to prevent the reduc- 
tion of the surtaxes in the income tax law, below a maximum of 50 
per cent. It was proposed to reduce the maximum to about half, which 
would have resulted in the shifting of the burden of taxation from the 
large incomes best able to pay it to the rest of the population, including 
farmers. 


REGULATORY AND PROTECTIVE LAWS 


Among the acts of Congress put on the 
two years is the packer control law, which 
packer and stockyard operators under the supervision of the Federal 
Government. The principle of this law recognized the value and 
efficiency of large consolidations of capital, but at the same time pro- 
vides and relies on regulation where competition is avoided, which 
protects the public interests from unfair practices and uncurbed profits. 

A similar act puts the grain exchanges under the supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture for the purpose of preventing injurious specu- 
lation in the great cereal food products of the Nation. An important 
feature of this law is the provision for the admission of farmers’ cooper- 
ative organizations to membership in grain exchanges. 

The third measure of a regulatory character enacted by the Sixty- 
seventh Congress is the law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
filled milk. This prevents the dairy industry from being forced into 
unfair competition with a milk product from which the butter content 
has been removed and replaced by an inferior vegetable oil compound. 
It also saves in condensed or evaporated milk -vitamines—vital food 
qualities—essential to the health and growth of children. All three of 
these measures can be classed as in public interest as well as of benefit 
to the farmer. 


law books during the past 
places the activities of the 


A measure falling in this category, which at the same time has a 
bearing on production-cost factors, is the truth in fabric bill, which has 
not yet become law. All the processes which deceitfully substitute 
other products for farm products or adulterate them are contributory to 
the farmers’ costs, because they tend to limit his market and therefore 
make production costs higher for what he does market. 


SUMMING UP 


I might mention a number of other acts and proposed measures that 
fall into one or all of the three main departments of our program, but 
this is not a catalogue of effected or proposed legislation. I am here 
merely making a general report that is aimed at driving home to our 
people the three big ideas of (1) what we set out to do, (2) what has 
been accomplished, and (3) what remains to be done to round out the 
program, 

To sum up: 

First. We have achieved the authorization of cooperative marketing, 
with its big implications of order, foresight, prudence, and adaptability 
in marketing. It gives us the strength of massed millions and arms 
us for the contests of the markets with the same modern big-business 
methods that our buyers use. It converts the weakness of millions of 
competing farmers into the strength of millions cooperating. 

Second. We have brought about the financial emancipation of the 
farmer and equipped him with one of the greatest banking institutions 
in the world through the general rural credits law. The American 
farmer now stands on a level with all other business men in his credit 
facilities. He has his own credit bank, adapted to his peculiar needs. 
And it serves him as other business men are served by their banks— 
according to their business turnover or maturities. 

Third. We have secured the enactment of several laws of the greatest 
value in defending farmers and the general public from those inimical 
practices and selfish exploitations by the predatory interests that it 
seems was impossible to cure without legislation; but others are 
necessary. 
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Fourth. We have made a start in the direction of legislation affecting 
the lowering of farm costs in what we buy; but that is a fleld that 
remains largely with the future. The first part of it is to establish 
through the adoption of the Henry Ford Muscle Shoals plan the prin- 
ciple of amortization of capital costs in hydroelectric power develop- 
ment. That means cheap and abundant fertilizing materials for farms 
that need them more and more; cheaper commodities of other kinds; 
eventually the reduction of operating costs on the farm and putting 
farm life on a much higher plane of comfort, knowledge, and general 
living than at present. 

To realize the rest of our program and consolidate and guard what 
we have won requires a continuation of whole-hearted support behind 
us at Washington. I personally desire to acknowledge my debt of grati- 
tude and say no man has ever been more loyally supported than I have, 
and this same loyalty has made possible the present accomplishments. 
If we continue to have this support with the growth of our organization 
both in our service and commodity sides we shall win to the end as 
surely as we have won this far. 

A PATRIOTIC ENTERPRISE 

I like to think of the work of the Farm Bureau Federation as a na- 
tional undertaking, as a national blessing. I honestly believe that by 
giving agriculture new hope and new vigor we are regenerating the 
Republic. Our work restores the fair trade balance between the country 
and city and they prosper together. But most important, perhaps, from 


a national point of view, is the putting of agriculture on firm business 
foundations and improving the standards of farm life and thereby in- 
suring the perpetuity of a strong and happy rural population in America. 
The country will forever feed the city; and the sort of people the 
country sends to the city determines the kind of a city life we are to 
So in reviving and invigorating American farm life we are re- 
Therefore our watchword should 


have. 
generating and preserving the Nation. 
be organization and service. 


Mr. WHEELER obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goft 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


cing 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNar. 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 

Edge Kean Schall 

Fess Keyes Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratton in the chair). 
Ninety Senators having responded to their names, a quorum is 
present. The Senator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I appreciate that anything 
that may now be said with reference to the farm relief bill 
will not change any votes in this Chamber, but I have thought 
I should not permit the measure to pass without at least voic- 
ing my protest against it unless the debenture plan shall be 
included among its provisions. Even with the debenture plan 
included in the bill, I question the advisability of Congress 
establishing a board such as the bill proposes to create and 
the great bureaucracy which will result therefrom. I desire 
to point out briefly some of the evils which the measure 
contains. 

I was very much interested in what the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Roprnson], who just preceded me, said concerning the 
great things which the Republican Party has done for the 
farmers of the country. Particularly was I interested in the 
statement he made criticizing the Democrats and lauding the 
Republicans for having placed a duty upon wheat. I- thought 
every school boy to-day who had given any consideration to the 
tariff upon wheat knew that such tariff, excepting upon hard 
northern wheat, was of no value whatsoever, 

I was also interested in the observation of the Senator from 
Indiana to the effect that the people of the country have directed 
the Congress of the United States to follow Mr. Hoover blindly 
in any legislative program which he may propose, particularly 
with reference to farm relief. I think I know something of the 
northwestern section of the country, and I also think I know 


Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
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something of the reasons why the farmers of that section voted 
in favor of Mr. Hoover as against Mr, Smith. Let me assure 
the Senator from Indiana that it was not because of the fact 
that those voters approved of Mr. Hoover’s policy on farm relief, 
for I had occasion to talk with thousands of farmers in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, North Dakota, and in Montana, and I 
found none of them who were satisfied with Mr. Hoover’s policy 
in that regard. The truth about the matter is that they voted 
against Mr. Smith—I think very unfortunately—because of his 
religious views and affiliations. I say “ unfortunately” because 
of that fact, for I think it is extremely unfortunate when a 
great body of the people vote against any man because of his 
religious views. However, I am not going to discuss that matter 
at this time, 

I had hoped when I returned to the Senate after the last 
election that I could find myself in a position where I would 
be able to follow Mr. Hoover's lead with reference to farm relief 
legislation, and it is with real regret that I find myself com- 
pelled to conclude that, after winning a campaign by profuse 
promises, the administration apparently has no intention of 
carrying out its pledge to give to the farmers of the Nation an 
effective form of farm relief. I say that I have come to this 
conclusion with real regret, because with agriculture in its pres- 
ent deplorable condition the enactment of legislation that will 
have the immediate effect of increasing the depressed prices of 
farm products is an emergent obligation. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the details of the 
widespread distress existing among the farmers in all sections 
of the United States. That picture has been vividly painted 
many times in this Chamber. In the last eight years farm 
values have shrunk from $79,000,000,000 to $58,000,000,000~ 
a loss of $21,000,000,000—and farm mortgages have increased 
from $6,000,000,000 in 1920 to the staggering total of $14,000,- 
000,000 to-day, and that notwithstanding the fact that the Re- 
publicans claim that they have enacted so much legislation dur- 
ing this period which was of real benefit to the farmers. Let 
me also call the attention of Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber to the fact that during the same period at least 
3,000,000 farmers have left the farms, some 3,500 rural banks 
have failed, and literally hundreds of hard-working farmers are 
on the very verge of bankruptcy. That is the kind of “ pros- 
perity”” which the 30,000,000 farmers of the United States have 
been given under two Republican administrations. 

Even President Hoover finally reached a point in the closing 
days of the last campaign where he admitted that something 
should be done about it, and in his message to Congress upon 
the convening of this special session he conceded: 


There being no disagreement as to the need of farm relief, the prob- 
lem before us becomes one of method by which relief may be most suc- 
cessfully brought about, 


I had hoped that after eight years of unrelenting opposition 
the new Republican administration would put forward a pro- 
gram affording genuine farm relief, but I can see no such prom- 
ise in the bill which passed the House, or in the Senate bill— 
with the debenture plan eliminated. The more I study these 
bills the more convinced I am that they wholly fail in their 
announced purpose of placing agriculture on an economic parity 
with other industries; and I am frank to say that while the 
Senate bill now under discussion is better in some features, it 
also will be a bitter disappointment to the hard-hit agricultural 
producers of the Nation unless we shall retain the export de- 
benture plan. 

The House bill seems more designed to limit production than 
for any other purpose, and, in my opinion, there are fundamental 
weaknesses and great potential dangers in the Senate bill if it 
is considered apart from the export debenture plan. The bill 
has no practical purpose without the debenture feature, and so 
far, in the debate in this Chamber no one, not even the most 
ardent spokesman of the administration, has attempted to show 
wherein the measure will raise the price of any farm commodity 
a single 5-cent piece if the debenture provision shall be elimi- 
nated. 

I digress to say that it is the debenture plan which has 
drawn the special fire of Mr. Hoover, and on April 20, in a let- 
ter to Senator McNary, the President commented on legislation 
then pending in this Chamber and cited 10 so-called reasons 
why he considered the debenture plan objectionable, with the 
implication, of course, that he would exercise the presidential 
veto if Congress should pass a bill containing that particular 
provision. 

To be perfectly frank, I am not altogether surprised that the 
House bill presumably espoused by Mr. Hoover should fail to 
meet the approval of most of the farm leaders and a majority 
of the congressional representatives from the agricultural States, 








1929 


or that the President should oppose the one feature of the Sen- 
ate bill which in my judgment holds out some promise of real 
farm relief, 

In the Pacific Ruralist of February 7, 1924, Mr. Hoover de- 
clared in substance at that time that the problem of the farmer 
was to try to limit production to home consumption. I caN 
attention to that because of the fact that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Roprnson], who preceded me, said that, of course, 
we should not do anything of that kind. 

I find President Hoover’s 10 objections to the export debenture 
plan contradictory rather then compelling, and I believe that 
detailed analysis reveals that the House bill, or the Senate bill 
as Mr. Hoover would emasculate it, signally fails to offer any 
genuine relief to the farmers of this Nation. 

The one thing for which the farmers have been fighting all 
these years is legislation which will raise the prices of their 
products until they shall be on a parity with the cost of man- 
ufactured articles which are protected by almost prohibitive 
duties. That is the purpose of the export debenture plan, and 
its only purpose. Let us be frank. Of course, we want to in- 
crease the prices of farm commodities, and, if we can not in- 
crease the prices of what the farmer produces, then we should 
reduce the tariff levies on manufactured articles so that the 
farmer may buy more for his dollar. 

It is admitted by every student of the agricultural problem, 
even by the students in the primary grades, that most of the 
farmers’ difficulties are due to the fact that everything he buys 


is bought in a protected market and everything he sells is sold | 


in a free-trade market in competition with the cheap labor and 
cheap land of Russia, India, and Argentina. These being the 
admitted facts, it seems to me somewhat selfish for Andrew 
Mellon, whose Aluminum Trust products enjoy as much as 80 
per cent tariff duties, to object to a wheat farmer getting a 
2i1-cent export debenture on a bushel of grain. 

What we are asked to do is to create a new Federal farm 
board with vague and autocratic powers, yet no method is pro- 


surplus production of wheat, cotton, meats, and other staples; 
yet it is admitted by every economist who has studied the 
question that it is our exportable surplus which depresses 
domestic prices. Why, then, create another board with an 
army of appointed officeholders unless we propose to deal with 
the thing that is fundamentally wrong with agriculture— 
namely, the surpluses? Why another board to deal with only 
superficial phases of farm production? 

Recently I have studied the laws already administered by 
the Department of Agriculture, and was surprised to learn of 
the extent of the power which that department possesses. If it 
is a question of administration, and if existing boards and 
bureaus have been so tender with the packers, millers, grain 
and cotton gamblers, carriers, financiers, middlemen, and other 
interests that prey upon and exploit the producers, what war- 
rant have we for supposing that the proposed Federal farm 
board will go deeper into the heart of the problem? 

Let me cite some of the laws already on the statute books 
which were supposed to have been enacted for the benefit of 
farmers: 

The packers and stockyards act of August 15, 1921, amended 
May 5, 1928, which is designed to prevent unfair, discrimina- 
tory, or deceptive practices in the manipulation of prices, the 
restraint of trade, or the creation of monopolies in marketing 
livestock, meat, and dairy products in interstate commerce. 

The cotton futures act of August 11, 1916, designed to obtain 
for the cotton-growing industry the advantages of cotton ex- 
changes, while eliminating so far as possible artificial manipu- 
lation of prices by unfair methods. 

The grain futures act of September 21, 1922 


22, designed to pre- 
vent unfair burdens upon interstate commerce in grain by regu- 
lating transactions on grain future exchanges. 


The farm produce dumping act of March 8, 1927, designed to 


secure honest and fair dealing by commission merchants with | the construction, purchase, or lease of storage facilities shall 


farm-produce shippers engaged in interstate commerce. 

The Capper-Volstead Act of February 19, 1922, 
secure to producers of agricultural commodities the advantages 
of collective marketing. 

The cooperative marketing act of July 2, to create a 
division of cooperative marketing in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and to provide for the acquisition and dissemination of 
information pertaining to cooperation; to promote knowledge of 
cooperative principles and practices; to authorize cooperative 
groups to acquire, interpret, and disseminate crop and market 
information. 

The Smith-Lever Act, known as the agricultural extension 
work act, which provides for cooperative agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the various States and 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Mey 


designed to | the satisfication of the board that there are not available suit- 
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The Capper-Ketcham Act, which provides further develop- 
ment of agricultural extension work in connection with the 
Smith-Lever Act. 

The Clark-MeNary Act, to provide for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, and the MeNary-Sweeney Act, to utilize waste 
lands for reforestation, 

There are scores of other acts passed and supposedly admin- 
istered for the benefit of the farm producers. I wonder how 
many elections have been won on the strength of these legisla- 
tive acts, how much of the people’s money has been spent, with 
how little benefit either to the farmers or to anyone else. 

We also must remember that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is empowered to lower the railroad rates on farm 
produce, that the Federal land banks were created to provide 
cheap money for farm producers, and that the War Finance 
Corporation was supposed to lend money to aid cooperative 


| marketing. 


Under existing laws, cooperatives can combine to form com- 
modity clearing houses and stabilizing corporations; the States 
and the Federal Government are supposed to be promoting tle 
growth of cooperatives; and the Department of Agriculture 
employs a large corps of competent scientists at a total expense 
of many millions of dollars annually, and has been directed by 
Congress to obtain and disseminate information of crop and 
marketing conditions. 

I repeat, if the export debenture plan is stricken from the 
Senate bill, under political pressure from the administration, 
there is practically nothing in this bill which does not merely 
duplicate powers already possessed by the Department of Agri- 
culture and other governmental agencies, with the exception of 
the provisions for stabilization corporations, which are entirely 
inadequate to solve the farm problem. 

Statistics show that on an average the farm producers of 
America only get approximately 30 per cent of the final selling 
price of their products. The farmers who raise wheat, cotton, 


| livestock, and other foods and staples get less than one-third of 
vided nor contemplated for controlling or selling abroad our | 


what the ultimate consumer pays for their products. The other 
two-thirds are taken by carriers, brokers, commission houses, 
manufacturers, and, in the last analysis, by those who finance 
these middlemen. There is too great a spread between what 
the farmer gets and what his product ultimately sells for. This 
is admitted. Laws have been passed to remedy these evils, but 
they still exist. 

Let us be honest with ourselves, and honest with our farmer 
constituents. The bill before us is ineffective without the ex- 
port debenture plan. The editor of The New England Home- 
stead, whose editorial was introduced in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsu], truly 
characterized it as “One of the most colossal gold bricks in the 
history of the industry”; and agriculture has been handed far 
more than its fair share of gold bricks. 

Nothing in the House bill touches upon the basic causes of 
agricultural distress, and the Senate bill is very little better 
except for the export debenture plan. The House bill provides 
that the stabilization corporations can only purchase commodi- 
ties owned by cooperative members, thus limiting the amount 
of wheat or cotton that could be purchased, and insuring in 
advance that it would not interfere with the futures gambling 
on the grain and cotton exchanges. 

*aragraph B of section 6 of the Senate bill provides that no 
loan shall be made to any corporation of the $500,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund unless, “in the judgment of the board, other available 
facilities for borrowing upon the security of the commodity have 
been used to the fullest practicable extent.” That means, of 
that there shall be a minimum of interference with 
private bankers; and the same tenderness is displayed in the 
insurance section, which provides that money can be loaned by 
the Federal farm board only where “coverage is not availab’e 
from private agencies at reasonable rates.” 

The House bill goes so far as to stipulate that no lean for 
be made unless the cooperative association ‘“ demonstrates ” to 
able existing facilities that will furnish their services to the 
cooperative association at reasonable rates which, in my opin- 
ion, is expressly intended to prevent any interference with and 
to perpetuate the widespread system of privately owned grain 
elevator and cotton warehouse facilities, which now collect such 
a heavy toll from the farmers. 

Let me read from the editorial from the New England Home- 
stead inserted Friday by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH]: 

The football of politics for eight years and in two presidential cam- 


paigns, farm relief, it seems is to place the mantle of clever political 
sagacity upon President Hoover and his associates. His farm board 
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places in Washington a supreme power that 10 years ago farmers 
would have repudiated en masse as bureaucratic and contrary to the 
spirit of American independence. 

The proposed legislation gives the board virtually unlimited power to 
dictate the policies and management of farm cooperative organizations. 
Yet by the clever provision that stabilization corporations, which are 
to handle exportable surpluses shall be owned and controlled by farmers 
and operated to avoid losses— 


Let me Say right there that I have heard the corporations pro- 
vided for in this bill designated as being “farmer owned and 
farmer controiled.” That seems a good catch phrase; and yet, 
if you examine the bill, you will find that as a matter of fact, 
while the corporation is going to be farmer owned, so to speak, 
it is going to be absolutely controlled and its policy dictated by 
this Government board. However, the editor goes on to say— 


Any failure of the whole scheme will be blamed on the farmers and 
their organizations and not on the Federal board. However, any suc- 
eess would be credited to the administration plan. It is a clear case 
of “heads I win and tails you lose,” with the farmers holding the 
bag as usual. 


Let me read another paragraph from the New England Home 
stead editorial: 


Formerly the bulwark of American individual development and pro- 
gressive independence, it now appears that the farmers are to be herded 
onto the Federal bureaucratic band wagon. The great agricultural 
industry is to be dictated to and ruled over by boards and bureaus with 
another army of officeholders, clerks, and helpers which taxpayers can 
support. With the experiences of the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
its doings so fresh in mind, it is strange that farmers can not foresee 
the outcome of a Federal farm board, with unlimited power and a per- 
sonnel of which they have not one scintilla of voice in naming. 


Mr. President, I submit that the foregoing paragraph is a 
very temperate statement of the powers it is proposed to grant 
under both the Senate and House bills. In both bills it is 
stipulated that the Federal farm board has sole power to pass 
upon the qualifications of any cooperative association seeking 
membership in a stabilizing corporation, and that the corpora- 
tion itself must adopt such by-laws and make such changes in 
its by-laws as the Federal farm board requires. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Drz in the chair). 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator intend to comment upon the 
article which he has just read? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I intend to comment upon it. 

Mr. KING. I was called out of the Chamber. The article 
to which the Senator referred attracted my attention because 
I think it is a pretty correct appraisement of the bill before 
us. It is a bill in the interest of bureaucracy; and instead of 
being of any particular benefit to the farmer I am afraid that 
it will be an injury to him, and that after the $500,000,000 
are consumed, largely in machinery, officialdom, bureaucracy, 
we shall be called upon to appropriate five hundred millions 
more. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree entirely with the Senator. How 
can the Government expect cooperative associations thus to 
sign away their rights in advance, and blindly intrust their 
economic destinies to the control of a bureaucracy? It is not 
strange that already the National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
with its 44 member cooperative associations, is protesting 
against this bill. And let me add that just this morning I 
received a telegram from one of the leading cooperatives in 
my own State protesting against the bill without the debenture 
plan. 

Fresident Hoover repeatedly has inveighed against the evils 
of state socialism, and the perils inherent in “ putting the Gov- 
ernment in business.” Yet now we are asked to create a vast 
bureaucracy that will have absolute control over 10,000 coopera- 
tive associations which now market more than $2,000,000,000 
of farm products annually; and the House bill provides that 
the chairman of the Federal farm board may receive any salary 
the President chooses to fix, and may be removable at his 
pleasure. 

I digress long enough to say that I never have been frightened 
by the use of the words “state socialism”; but constantly we 
hear the Senators on the other side—the “Old Guard,” so to 
speak—and we have heard the President in the campaign 
inveigh against state socialism and bureaucracy; and yet here 
he proposes to build up a state socialism and bureaucracy, and 
in my judgment without its doing one particle of good for the 
farmers themselves. 

Mr. President, it is admitted that the situation of agriculture 
is indeed desperate; but I hardly think the remedy is to set up 


Does 
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an industrial dictatorship. The War Finance Corporation and 
the Federal land bank systems have not been operated in such 
a helpful manner as to justify such confidence upon the part 
of our farmers; and I, for one, have not forgotten what hap- 
pened to the farm producers of this Nation when, under the 
pressure of the World War, Mr. Hoover was made food con- 
troller, and later Mr. Julius Barnes was put in charge of the 
Grain Corporation. 

Talk of state socialism and of “putting the Government in 
business”! Why, this bill sets up one of the greatest bureau- 
cracies in the history of the world, with vague and ill-defined 
powers, gives it $500,000,000 to experiment with, and makes the 
Federal farm board virtually answerable to President Hoover 
alone. 

Think of the political patronage this board would possess, 
and think how easily it could influence votes every four years 
by loaning $1,000,000 to this cooperative society ; perhaps $2,000,- 
000 to another; and maybe $10,000,000 some place else. The 
tempting bait of substantial loans could be cleverly dangled 
before the voters in various parts of the country, and the 
$500,000,000 revolving fund might be used for virtual bribery 
on a wholesale scale. Its possibilities for political corruption 
are enormous, I can not believe that Mr. Hoover would so use 
it, but we have seen what has been done in times past when 
even the Department of Justice, the Department of the Interior, 
the Prohibition Unit, yes, and even the Veterans’ Bureau, have 
reeked with graft and corruption and money appropriated by 
Congress used to favor political henchmen. I am not unduly 
given to alarms, but I warn you that if we create this board 
with its dictatorial powers over the agricultural industry and 
appropriate this vast sum to be used as the President pleases, 
we may be creating a Frankenstein that will destroy instead of 
assist the cooperative movement and swamp the last vestige 
of our political independence with a stream of gold—Government 
gold. 

Believe me, we will not fool the farmer with this dangerous, 
ill-considered measure. Already the great majority of their 
leaders have pointed out the insufficiencies of the bill and 
pointed out the inadvisability of granting this great power to 
any board. There is no farm relief in this bill if we except 
the debenture plan; it was intended as a bill to give President 
Hoover and his advisers mental relief from farm-relief agita- 
tion. That I honestly believe to be its primary motive—but it 
will fail in its purpose. 

Questions will be asked by our almost bankrupted farmers if 
another harvest rolls by without substantial increase in the 
prices of farm commodities. The Republican Party has squeezed 
its last dividend out of the hopes of the farmers, and if they 
are betrayed again I predict a political cataclysm which will 
sweep the Republican Party out of power. I do not blame Re- 
publican Senators for smiling when I say this, in view of what 
has happened heretofore. I am still an optimist, however, and 
believe you can not Keep on fooling the farmers and the workers 
forever. 

There has been considerable discussion on this floor as to 
whether the Republican Party has kept its campaign pledges. 
Some of the Senators who favored farm relief and also cam- 
paigned for Mr. Hoover seem to be resting uneasily—almost 
squirming, one might say—under the imputation that Mr. 
Hoover’s attitude now has made them appear guilty of the 
crime of soliciting and obtaining votes under false pretenses. 
Several of them, in fact, have been manly enough to say so in 
almost as many words. In this connection I suppose it is well 
to remember that confession is good for the soul, and I hope 
that those who have turned State’s evidence, so to speak, will 
be forgiven by their outraged constituents if the debenture plan 
is defeated and the remainder of this monstrous bill enacted into 
law. 

But I am not interested in this academic discussion concern- 
ing campaign pledges. I am thinking of the plight of our coun- 
trymen out on the farms. Regardless of the exact language 
used in the Republican platform and by Republican orators— 
and I am willing to concede they chose their words with metic- 
ulous sophistry—the average farmer was led to believe the 
Republican leaders had undergone a change of heart and that 
he would get farm relief. If the House measure or the Senate 
bill without the export debenture is passed by Congress, these 
farmers are due for a rude awakening, and so will be those 
responsible for fooling them. 

I have stated before that neither the House bill nor the Senate 
bill deals with the basic causes responsible for the deflation of 
agriculture, and now I propose to show exactly wherein it fails. 

Mr. Hoover in his St. Louis speech—the same speech that 
outlined his promise of farm relief—declared, “Adequate tariff 
is essential if we would assure relief to the farm.” He went 
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on to say that the duties were not high enough on some prod- 
ucts, “ but nevertheless the tariff is effective over a considerable 
portion of our whole agricultural production.” 

Indisputable facts compel me to differ with Mr. Hoover's 
dicta. The facts are the tariff duties on industrial schedules 
average 46 per cent, whereas the duties on agricultural sched- 
ules average only 22 per ceut, and most of these tariffs are inef- 
fective for various reasons. As Mr. Louis J. Taber, master of 
the National Grange, pertinently points out during the hearings 
held by the Senate and House Committees on Agriculture, in 


1927 the United States exported agricultural products of a value | 
of nearly $2,000,000,000 and imported agricultural products to 


almost exactly the same amount. And of our total agricultural 
imports products valued at $1,200,000,000 were brought in duty 


free, of which products valued at $800,000,000 could have been | 


grown in this country. That does not look as if the tariff were 
greatly benefiting the American farmer. 

Furthermore, as we grow 65 per cent of all the cotton raised 
in the world, and export a large share of the crop, it is evident 
that the tariff has nothing at all to do with the domestic price 
of cotton. That is determined by the world price. 

So far as the 42-cent tariff on wheat is concerned, that is 
wholly nullified by the fact that we produce a surplus of wheat 
except hard northern, and the farmer does not get the benefit 
of the tariff upon that because of the milling-in-bond clause 
in our tariff law. Under this law Canadian wheat may be 
imported in bond and mixed with soft American wheat, thus 
robbing the American hard-wheat grower of the benefits he 
should receive due to the shortage of the hard wheat grown in 
the United States. 

The worst part of this is that the hard Canadian wheat, 
which is rich in protein content, is especially in demand by 
millers, and comes directly in competition with the hard north- 
ern wheat raised chiefly by Montana, North and South Dakota, 
and Minnesota. 

Every witness who testified before the House and Senate com- 
mittees agreed that the milling-in-bond rebate clause nullified 
the much-heralded 42-cent tariff on hard northern wheat, and 
I have in my possession a letter signed by Thomas D. Campbell, 
the self-styled wheat king of Montana, the same man who was 
prominently mentioned for Secretary of Agriculture in Mr. 
Hoover's Cabinet, in which this fallacy is treated in the follow- 
ing vigorous language: 

It is absurd to tell the farmer that he has a tariff protection of 42 
cents a bushel when there is a rebate of 40 cents and all by-products 
which amount to approximately one-third of the gross, are duty free. 
This rebate is almost as unfair to the small inland mill as it is to the 
farmer. The repeal of this rebate will undoubtedly increase the price 
of our dark northern spring wheat 20 cents to 25 cents a bushel, and 
other grades of wheat will increase in fair proportion. 


Just think of it; when those who were passing legislation 
which they claimed would be helpful for the wheat farmer they 
nullified the effect wherever it would be of any benefit whatso- 
ever to the hard-wheat farmers of the Northwest. Another 
tariff inconsistency was revealed during the recent hearings by 
the House Ways and Means Committee when the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association asked for a 35 per cent 
duty on boots and shoes, and then urged that hides be placed on 
the free list. 

This incident is typical of the tariff policy that has governed 
the Republican Party. They favor high protection for manu- 
facturers and, conversely, they nearly always put raw materials 
on the free list or give them a tariff upon farm products where 
there is an exportable surplus, and the debenture is therefore in- 
effective, thus discriminating against the farmers in favor of 
the manufacturers who, of course, want to lower costs. This 
explains why agriculture has been deflated to the tune of 
$30,000,000,000 since the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill went into 
effect. The only mystery is how the Republicans can continue 
to fool the farmers with the shibboleth that in some mysterious 
manner the tariff is responsible for a nonexistent farm “ pros- 
perity.” 

Yet when by the export debenture plan we propose to make 
part of the tariff on farm commodities effective—not all of the 
tariff, but only half of it—President Hoover objects on the 
ground that “the issue of debentures to export merchants and 
their redemption in payment of import duties amounts to a 
direct subsidy from the United States Treasury.” 

Evidently it makes a great difference to President Hoover 
whether the industrial or agricultural ox is being gored. The 
manufacturers of this Nation are collecting an estimated toll of 
$4,000,000,000 annually from the American people by reason of 
prices enhanced by protective-tariff duties, and it can be proved 
that an 80 per cent ad valorem tariff on articles coming in com- 
petition with kitchen ware made by Mr. Andrew Meilon’s 
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Aluminum Trust keeps out imports and thus “decreases the 
Treasury receipts by such an amount” just as effectively as 
though we should pay a 21-cent export debenture on each bushel 
of grain sent abroad. 

Mr. Louis J. Taber, of the National Grange, pointed out 
before the Senate Agricultural Committee that when the tariff 
on kitchen ware was increased from 25 per cent in 1920 to 77 
per cent in 1928 that more than $301,000 was kept from the 
Treasury of the United States on this single item. Mr. Taber 
also gave figures showing that under the drawback provisions 
of the tariff we remit from $14,000,000 to $39,000,000 annually, 
and in the last 10 years the total tariff drawbacks have been 
$425,000,000. Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, has never 
come before any congressional committee protesting against the 
drawback provision in the tariff law, and I doubt very much 
whether he will when the bill comes before us at this session 
of Congress. It is only when it is proposed to give the farmers 
part of the same benefit through the export debenture that he 
vigorously protests. 

I am frank to say that personally I consider prohibitive 
tariff duties economically unsound. I believe our so-called 
protective system is based on a fallacy. It has been the ruin 
of agriculture and has brought many industrial and political 
evils in its train. But as a nation we seem committed to that 
policy, temporarily at least, and it is cruelly inconsistent of 
the Republicans to deny the farmers opportunity to the protec- 
tion so freely given to their manufacturing campaign contribu- 
tors. Farmers can not prosper if they are to pay excessive 
prices for clothes, machinery, and every other necessity—prices 
raised on tariff stilts—and are forced to continue to sell their 
wheat and cotton on a free-trade world market. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the way to solve the farm 
problem and to solve it permanently is— 

First. Reduce the tariff on manufactured articles, thereby 
putting the manufacturer on equality with the farmer. 

We often speak of putting the farmer on an equality with a 

manufacturer, but I think we should speak of putting the 
manufacturer on an equality with the farmer. We ought to 
reverse it. 
Second. If we are not willing to do that for fear of arousing 
the displeasure of the great manufacturers, then give the 
farmer a bonus, as you do the manufacturer, and take it out of 
the pocket of the consumer. 

Third. Reduce railroad rates on farm products so that the 
American farmer can meet the Canadian farmer in world 
competition. 

Fourth. Not only enact laws giving the farmer cheap money, 
but see that he actually gets it. 

Excessive freight rates are next in order of importance to 
the tariff. In his gnessage to this special session President 
Hoover stated: 





Railway rates have necessarily increased. 


That is true to a certain extent, but as I have heretofore 
pointed out on this floor, if the railroads of this country were 
given a reasonable valuation for rate-making purposes the 
farmers could have lower rates on farm products. 

To-day the railroads are guaranteed a minimum of 5% per 
cent dividends upon their valuation as fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They want that valuation fixed on a 
basis which would give the railroads of the country a total 
value of from $33,000,000,000 to $35,000,000,000, 

I am wondering, in this connection, whether or not the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is going to be loaded up with 
any more appointees by the new President, with men who are 
directors and officers and bondholders and stockholders of the 
railroads of this country. In that connection I can not help 
wishing that Mr. Hoover would display as much solicitude over 
the great question of railroad valuations as he has over the 
debenture plan. 

Just before the close of the session of the Seventieth Con- 
gress I introduced Senate Resolution 250, which called for an 
investigation of railroad rates on agricultural products in the 
United States and Canada and.called for a reduction of our 
rates. In support of the resolution I showed that freight 
rates from various Montana grain-growing centers to the near- 
est terminal market at Duluth, Minn., averaged 10 cents a 
bushel more than the freight rates from different Canadian 
points situated almost identically the same distance from .their 
nearest terminal market at Fort William, Ontario. 

I said then, and I repeat now, that the railroads of the coun- 
try in their present prosperous condition could well afford to 
place the farmers of the United States on an equality with the 
farmers of Canada in reference to freight rates, and if the car- 
riers will not do this voluntarily then the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should intervene and compel them to do it. In the 
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aggregate the railroads take a terrific toll from the farmers of 
the Nation and some of their tariffs on farm commodities are 
almost confiscatory. The railroads also have manipulated rates 
so as to discriminate grossly between industries and as against 
certain sections. The prosperity of Montana, for instance, is 
being handicapped by absurd interpretations of the long-and- 
short haul and farmers suffer along with the rest of the 
population. Reasonable reduction in railroad rates would mean 
the difference between a bare profit and bankruptcy to farm 
producers in many parts of the country, and if necessary the 
adjustment could be made at the expense of more favored in- 
dustries. In any event, there is no justification for taxing agri- 
culture out of existence so that the railroads may be paid what 
amounts to a subsidy on fictitious valuations. Drastic reduc 
tions in freight rates are necessary if we are to rehabilitate 
agriculture. 

Mr. President, during the hearings held by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture two witnesses frankly predicted that 
American agriculture was undergoing an evolution which would 
result in the establishment of large unit chain farms, and it is 
significant, I think, that one of these witnesses was Mr. Sidney 
Anderson, president of the Millers National Federation, and the 
other was Mr. Frederick B. Wells, of Minneapolis, who spoke 
for the speculators of the Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and Omaha grain pits, I may add that both gentle- 
men seemed to view this development with equanimity, and both 
of them indorsed the bill prepared by the House Committee on 
Agriculture—the bill that bears the hall mark of Mr. Hoover's 
approval. It is rather strange, it seems to me, that Mr. Hoover, 
in his letter to the Senator from Oregon [Mr, McNary], should 
in substance have said that if the debenture plan was adopted 
it would favor the manufacturers and the grain gamblers and 
that we should eliminate it for that reason. Yet the very 
people who he said the debenture plan would favor are appear- 
ing before our committee putting their stamp of approval upon 
the bill which, it is claimed, he favors and denouncing the 
debenture plan, which a majority of the Senators upon this side 
of the Chamber and those coming from the Northwest sections 
of the country are asking to have adopted. 

We already have seen the machine worker in factories sup- 
plant the skilled artisan, and now the factories are growing 
larger and larger. Chain stores and mail-order houses are 
cutting into the business of independent merchants. There even 
is a tendency toward chain newspapers, and banks and trust 
companies are concentrating credit into fewer and fewer hands. 

It has been always contended, however, by economists and 
statesmen that the security of every nation depended upon its 
home owners and farm producers. After all, we must eat before 
anything else may be done, and agriculture always will remain 
the basic industry. There has been a rapig shift of population 
from rural to urban centers in the last half century, but we still 
have approximately one-third of our population living on farms. 

But now unfair burdens caused by discriminatory tariffs, 
taxes, railroad and interest rates are driving the farmers into 
bankruptcy and off the farms. Three million persons have left 
the farms in the past eight years and there has been an ap- 
palling increase in tenantry. Unless something is done to re- 
store agriculture to an economic parity with other industries it 
may well be that chain farming will be the next step, but if 
that is the case I feel grave concern for the future of my coun- 
try, for history tells me that Egypt and Babylon and Rome 
and the other great empires of antiquity did not fall until the 
grasping greed of their commercial classes had destroyed agri- 
culture and reduced the sturdy and once contented farmers tu 
an idle and turbulent proletariat. 

It is my deliberate opinion that we in the United States of 
America can not permanently survive as a great people if we 
permit our home-owning farmers to be driven off the farms or 
into tenantry, for it is literally true that the farmers are the 
backbone of the Nation; and I, for one, can not comprehend 
the selfish, short-sighted stupidity which leads our great indus- 
trialists and their political spokesmen to oppose every measure, 
however meritorious, that promises really effective farm relief. 

If there ever was a time for clear thinking, nonpartisanship, 
and unselfishness, it is now. But we seem to be permitting a 
few essentially parasitical interests to prey upon our largest 
and most important class of producers and to dictate our 
economie policy, a policy which may determine the future of 
the Nation, and it appears that the threat to the immediate 
profits of these overlords of the Republican Party has blinded 
them to their greater good. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the present bill with the 
debenture plan out of it, as I am firmly convinced that that is 
the only portion of the bill offering any relief tu the farmers, 

Mr. TYSON obtained the floor, 
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Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dit in the chair). The 
clerk will eall the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glass 

Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goff 

Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Burton Harrison 
Capper Hastin Patterson 
Caraway Hatfiel Phipps 
Connaily Hawes Pine 
Copeland Hayden Pittman 
Couzens Hebert Ransdell 
Cutting Heflin Reed 

Dale Howell Robinson, Ark, 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Dill Jones Sackett 

Edge Kean Schall 

Fess Keyes Sheppard 

Mr. SCHALL. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsreap] is ill and con- 
fined in the hospital. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerorcre in the chair). 
Ninety Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. The Senator from Tennessee will proceed. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I do not care to make any 
address upon the bill now before us. We have had a great deal 
of discussion of it and I think everybody understands it very 
fully. I have offered an amendment to it. I wish to call the 
attention of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to 
the amendment, which relates to the debenture plan. 

On page 18, under section 10, under the heading “ Export 
debentures,” I notice it is provided that wherever there is a 
food product that is manufactured and shipped out of the 
country there is a debenture upon the amount of the food 
product that is in the manufactured product. I would like to 
ask the Senator from Oregon if he has read the amendment 
which I have introduced and if he is willing to accept it? If so, 
it would be unnecessary to discuss it. I think I had better read 
the amendment which I propose. It is as follows: 


On page 18, line 2%, after the word “thereof,” insert the words 
“or any product manufactured from cotton or tobacco.” 

On page 19, line 15, after the word “ product,” insert the words 
“or product manufactured from cotton or tobacco.” 

On page 19, line 17, after the word “ product,” insert the words 
“or product manufactured from cotton or tobacco.” 

On page 20, line 10, after the word “ commodity,” insert the follow- 
ing: “or any product manufactured from cotton or tobacco.” 

On page 20, line 14, after the word “product,” insert the words 
“or product manufactured from cotton or tobacco.” 


Mr. President, the intention of the amendment is to insure for 
the cotton planter and the tobacco planter and the cotton manu- 
facturer and the manufacturer of tobacco products the same 
benefits and privileges that are given to the farmer who pro- 
duces wheat or any other commodity which is manufactured 
into a food product. It will be observed that the bill provides: 


Commencing and terminating at such time as the board shall prescribe, 
to issue export debentures to any farmer, cooperative association, stabili- 
zation corporation, or other person with respect to such quantity of the 
commodity or any manufactured food product thereof as such person 
may from time to time export from the United States to any foreign 
country. 


King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Stelwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


The measure then goes on to provide: 


The export debenture shall be in an amount to be computed under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, in accordance with 
such regulations as he may prescribe, at the debenture rate for the 
commodity or product that is in effect at the time of exportation. 


Mr. President, should my amendment be agreed to it will 
enable the American cotton manufacturer, who will have to 
pay 2 cents a pound more for the cotton which he uses in 
manufacturing than will have to be paid by the manufacturer 
abroad to obtain a debenture for the amount of actual raw 
cotton which he has used in the manufactured product. Other- 
wise the legislation will have a very bad effect, if it will not 
almost wholly destroy our exportation of cotton manufactures. 
As is very well known, this country does not export a great deal 
of very fine manufactured cotton goods, and the coarser the 
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cotton the greater the effect will be upon the manufactured 
product. 

If the manufacturers of this country have to pay 2 cents 
a pound more for the raw cotton which they put into manu- 
factured products, when they come to compete in the markets 
of the world there will be 2 cents a pound difference against 
them. They will not, therefore, be able successfully to com- 
pete. I believe that is a self-evident proposition. 

The result would be the same in the case of the manufac- 
turer of tobacco. We export a great deal of raw tobacco and 
we also export a great deal of manufactured tobacco products. 
I do not know what the tariff upon the manufactured product 
is, but it is on an average about 50 per cent, as I understand. 


Under the bill as now framed the manufacturers of tobacco | 


who send their products abroad will have to pay a higher price 
for the tobacco which they manufacture than is paid for the 
tobacco which is manufactured abroad in competition with 
them. My amendment would only give to them the same privi- 
lege that is proposed to be given to the manufacturers of wheat, 
rye, barley, meat products, or any other food products. 

I do not think it would be fair to provide that cotton shall 
be sold in this country 2 cents a pound higher than abroad and 
then expect the cotton manufacturers to compete in the markets 
of the world. It is proposed to let a man who manufactures 
flour and sends it abroad get the benefit of a debenture of 21 
cents a bushel upon wheat, which will be the effect of sending 
abroad flour or any other food product on which a tariff duty 
is levied. I am simply asking that the cotton manufacturers 
of the country and the tobacco manufacturers of the country 
be put upon the same basis as are the processors of wheat, 
barley, oats, and other food products which are shipped abroad. 

I do not think any further explanation of the amendment is 
necessary, as it seems to me that what I have stated is self- 
evident. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Should the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee not be adopted, would not the condition that 
he states have a tendency to depress the cotton goods manu- 
facturing industry in this country and, therefore, lessen the 
home market for cotton? 

Mr. TYSON. Absolutely, Mr. President. There are $133,- 
000,000 worth of manufactured cotton exported from this coun- 
try, or about 600,000 bales of cotton manufactured here and 
shipped abroad in the form of manufactured products. Many 
millions of pounds of tobacco are shipped abroad in the same 
way. My State produces a large amount of tobacco and also 
a large amount of cotton. We have not a large tobacco manu- 
facturing industry in the State of Tennessee, but we have a 
large cotton manufacturing business. If we shall not adopt 
this amendment, in my opinion it will very greatly depreciate 
the domestie cotton manufacturing business as well as the to- 
baceo manufacturing business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of 
the amendment of my colleague [Mr. Tyson], and I am wonder- 
ing if the chairman of the committee will not accept the amend- 
ment. It seems to me the amendment of my colleague would 
afford necessary relief to the manufacturers of cotton and 
tobacco, in view of the other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when we reach the stage of 
the proceedings when the amendment will be properly in order 
I shall be glad to consider it, but at the present time I do not 
desire to have any other amendment taken up; in fact, it would 
be in violation of the agreement of the Senate to consider any 
amendment other than the one pending. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When the time comes I hope that the Sen- 
ator will examine the amendment, and I hope he will be able 
to accept it, because manifestly it should be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Tennessee a question? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator’s amendment contemplate 
that the board shall take into consideration the amount of duty 
on products manufactured from cotton, tobacco, or other farm 
commodities? Suppose the duty on cotton goods were already 





so high that 2 cents a pound did not even measure anything | 


like the protective duty on the cotton goods; a debenture of 


2 cents a pound on the cotton exported from this country might | 


not seriously interfere with the home market. 

As I understood the Senator, we are already exporting over 
$100,600,000 worth of manufactured cotton goods in competi- 
tion with those who buy our cotton at the world’s price. It 
seems to me there ought to be some provision in this bill by 
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which the amount of duty imposed on the manufactured goods 
should be adjusted to the debenture that is placed on the raw 
material. 

Mr. TYSON. I do not see that what the Senator suggests 
would have any influence or effect upon the condition. It does 
not make any difference what the tariff on manufactured prod- 
ucts is in this country when they are shipped abroad and sold 
in the markets of the world in competition with similar prod- 
ucts of others. 


The point I am trying to call to the attention of the Senate 


is this: Under the debenture clause of the bill it is provided 





that for every bale of cotton exported there shall be a debenture 
allowed of 2 cents a pound. When that cotton goes to Liver- 
pool or elsewhere it will be 2 cents a pound cheaper at Liver- 
pool than it is in this country. Therefore, when it is manufac- 
tured into cotton goods here, the manufacturer has to pay 2 
cents a pound more for his cotton than the price paid by the 
man abroad who buys it and manufactures it there. So when 
the domestic manufacturer sells it abroad he ought to have the 
same benefit for the cotton that is in the manufactured prod- 
uct, as if he himself shipped the raw cotton out of the country. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, that brings out exactly what 
I hoped the Senator would bring out, namely, that the manu- 
facturers of this country do sell their manufactured surplus 
abroad cheaper than they sell it at home. Under the protec- 
tive tariff we allow them to get the American price in the 
domestic market and then to get the world’s price for what they 
ship abroad. In other words, they sell to foreigners goods 
manufactured from American raw material cheaper than they 
sell them at home, and yet they would deny to the agricultural 
interests the privilege of doing that very thing. All that we 
are asking in the debenture plan, as I understand, is that we 
have a bounty or a subsidy, whatever you choose to call it, 
that will offset in part the tariff duties imposed on what the 
farmer has to buy. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I can not agree with the Senator 
entirely as to that proposition. I do not think the tariff has 
anything whatever to do with the goods which we export. It 
may be that cotton manufacturers do sell abroad cheaper than 
they do in this country, but I know of none that doit. I think 
they have to go out and compete in the markets of the world, 
and they can not sell their products at any higher price than 
that for which somebody else sells similar products in that 
market. When the American manufacturer can not sell his 
goods abroad at as low a price as somebody else sells he does 
not sell at all. One reason why we do not sell more manu- 
factured products in foreign countries is that we can not 
compete with others, and my idea is that if the American manu- 
facturer shall be put in a position where he will have to pay 
2 cents a pound more for cotton than his foreign competitor, 
then he will not be able to compete at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator did not mean to say, did he, 
that there are no American manufacturers who sell their goods 
in foreign countries cheaper than they sell them in the United 
States? 

Mr. TYSON. I do not think I said that; but I was referring 
to cotton manufacturers, and as to them I said that is not the 
case, so far as I know. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Tennessee 
will allow me, I am sure he does not mean to say that the 
manufacturers of cotton goods do not sell their products abroad 
cheaper than the same character of goods are sold by them in 
America. They sell their output in America under the protec- 
tive tariff so far as they are able, and if they have a surplus, 
just as in the case of the railroads, it is out-of-pocket cost. The 
goods that go abroad are sold in competition with foreign man- 
ufactures, but the goods they sell in America have no competi- 
tion and, of course, they sell for a higher price here. Taking 
the schedule of domestic cotton manufactures and comparing it 
with exactly the same quality of goods made in Lancashire or 
Manchester or in continental Europe, it will be found that there 
is a considerable difference in the price in the world’s market 
for those goods. The price is higher in America than it is else 
where. 

Mr. TYSON. That may be true; I know nothing about those 
matters; I have had no experience with them; but I have 
never been able and have never been willing to sell anything in 
a foreign market cheaper than I could sell it here. Others may 
do so, but I do not know about it. As a matter of fact, the 
tariff increases the cost of everything that is produced here, and 
that is the reason why we Can not export very much. We have 
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to have some advantage here before we can export anything. 
When it comes to the coarser cotton, the coarser the yarn the 
coarser the goods, and the manufacturers of such goods have a 
better opportunity to sell abroad because of the fact that it may 
cost foreign manufacturers a little more to produce them and, 
therefore, they perhaps can not sell them any cheaper than we 
ean. Asa rule, however, I think cotton manufactured goods are 
sold at the same price here that they are sold abroad. 

Of course, I see that what the Senator means is that fine 
goods are sold higher here than they are sold abroad. I will 
agree with him on that point; but we do not ship the fine goods 
abroad in competition with those of other countries, because 
we can not afford to do so. They cost more here to make. 
Therefore they have to bring a higher price. Labor is higher 
here; everything is higher in this country, and therefore manu- 
factured goods can not be made as cheaply here as they can be 
made abroad. That stands to reason. Labor is so much higher 
here; that is the main reason why we can not manufacture here 
as cheaply as they can abroad. Only where there is mass pro- 
duction can we compete, as a rule, with the manufacturers 
abroad. We can compete in automobiles, because there is no 
such mass production anywhere else in the world as we have 
right here in automobiles. We can sell automobiles cheaper 
than anybody else in the world because we know how to make 
them so much better than anybody else can, and produce them 
in so much greater quantities. 

Mr. President, I understood the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] to say that no amendment could be offered at this 
time. I thought we were undertaking to perfect the debenture 
feature of the bill, and therefore that we could offer amend- 
ments. As I understood, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] offered an amendment, and that amendment was put to 
the Senate and was adopted, in regard to the debenture plan. 
If we are going to perfect the debenture plan, it seems to me 
we shall have to perfect it before the question is put to the 
Senate on the amendment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WATSON ]. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s amendment is 
in order. Does the Senator formally offer it? 

I desire to offer this as an amendment, and 


Mr. TYSON. 
have it pending. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 


to the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, my impression was that the 
Senator from Tennessee simply offered the amendment in order 
to have it pending when we come to vote on the debenture plan 
to-morrow. 

Mr. TYSON. But I understand that the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson] has moved to strike out the debenture 
plan. If it should be stricken out, of course this amendment 
could not be in the bill; but the amendment might have some 
effect on the vote on the debenture plan. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator ask for a vote on it now? 

Mr. TYSON. I want a vote on it when it would be properly 
in order. I do not care especially to have it voted on now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s amendment is 
in order. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the pending farm 
relief bill may be designated primarily as a measure to promote 
the organization and success of cooperative farm-marketing cor- 
porations. It authorizes such to associate themselves, with the 
approval of a Federal farm board, consisting of 13 members 
headed by the Secretary of Agriculture, in a stabilization corpo- 
ration, one for each line of agricultural produce, to which loans 
from the Treasury may be made to the amount in the aggregate 
of $375,000,000 ; to acquire facilities for conducting their busi- 
ness, elevators, storage warehouses, and so forth, $50,000,000; 
to enable member associations to make advances to their mem- 
bers on account of products delivered to the association for 
eventual disposition, $25,000,000; and to meet obligations that 
may be incurred under a plan to insure farmers against decline 
in prices which the board is authorized to put into operation, 
$25,000,000—all of which loans and advances are to draw 4 per 
cent interest. 

The board may subscribe for stock in the stabilization cor- 
porations to the amount of $25,000,000. Cooperative associa- 
tions offer the hope that the middleman’s profits will be elimi- 
nated to the advantage of both producer and consumer, and that 
losses in grading the farmers’ products, erroneously or cor- 
ruptly, will be avoided either wholly or approximately so. It is 
claimed, as a further merit of cooperative marketing, that inter- 
ested as they are in getting the highest price for their members, 
they force private buyers to offer more than they would other- 
wise bid, their operations thus inuring to the advantage of pro- 
ducers outside as well as those holding membership in the asso- 
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ciations, quite as nonunion laborers enjoy the benefits of in- 
creased wages and bettered conditions exacted by the unions. 

The bill, however, is intended further to meet the problem of 
an exportable surplus, and counts on the view that seasons of 
superabundance are followed by seasons of relative searcity, 
it being advanced by its sponsors that the excess of any par- 
ticular year, being held over to a succeeding season or possibly 
two or more seasons, can be disposed of at a price which should 
be satisfactory and which would justify the carry-over. At 
least it is argued that taking a considerable amount of a par- 
ticular commodity off the market in a season of plenty and low 
prices, looking to its disposal in a succeeding season, will 
enhance the price current when it originally comes on the 
market, and that, considering such enhanced price, the subse- 
quent sale will be without net loss. But there is always risk 
of loss, which will be borne by the cooperative associations and 
to a greater or less extent by their members or stockholders, 
while the outsiders who take no risks and bear no part of the 
expense share to no small extent in the stabilization venture, 

It is argued against the relief plan proposed by the measure 
that as those who stay out so share in the benefits accruing 
from the operations of the cooperatives without incurring the 
risk assumed by those who become members, relatively few can 
be induced to join and they, one by one, tiring of carrying the 
burden, withdraw, allowing the enterprise to collapse. The 
field of agricultural economics is strewn with the wrecks of 
cooperative associations that have thus come to an untimely 
end. It was in recognition of this peril in their path that the 
equalization fee, so called, was introduced as a feature of farm- 
relief legislation heretofore receiving the approval of Congress, 
It was a device to make membership in a cooperative enterprise 
compulsory, or, rather, by imposing a tax or charge upon all of 
a particular commodity going into the market to meet expenses 
and losses of the cooperative whose operations should be sane- 
tioned by the farm board, to make it to the interest of all pro- 
ducers to join, that they might have a voice in the conduct of 
the enterprise. It was contemplated further by the earlier at- 
tempts at relief legislation that the organization corresponding 
to the stabilization corporation provided for in the pending Dill 
should buy up so much of the annual product of any particular 
commodity as would find foreign markets, thus raising the 
domestic price possibly to the limit of the tariff, the excess 
to be disposed of in such foreign markets at presumably a loss 
to be made up through the equalization fee. It was repre- 
sented that three-fourths of our wheat crop being consumed at 
home, that part of the crop would be advantaged, while, as 
there would be a loss only on the one-fourth exported, a material 
gain to the producer would be the net result. 

As under the system now proposed there are no means by 
which the loss incident to a transaction of that character can be 
distributed over all producers, it offers no inducement to an 
effort to raise the price higher than would be warranted by a 
just expectation of being able eventually to dispose of the quan- 
tity purchased in any year to be held for more favorable condi- 
tions in a subsequent season or subsequent seasons. In other 
words, the present plan does not contemplate, as the McNary- 
Haugen bills did, giving to the farmer the benefit of the tariff 
on wheat and other products of which there is regularly pro- 
duced an exportable surplus. 

It is an effort to give the farmer the benefits accruing from 
well-financed cooperative marketing associations and to promote 
efficiency in their management. It is a reasonable expectation 
that some substantial benefits will follow from the system pro- 
posed. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate experience of many coopera- 
tive associations undertaking to handle agricultural products— 
and almost every State affords examples of such coming to 
grief, largely because not all who profit by their operations can 
be induced to join—they continue to grow in numbers and to 
transact a constantly increasing volume of business, now run- 
ning into billions. I ask leave to have printed as an exhibit to 
my remarks a bulletin on this subject issued by the Department 
of Agriculture last October. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This bulletin, printed as an appen- 
dix hereto, gives the information that 11,400 such associations 
operating in the United States in 1927 transacted business to 
the amount of $2,300,000,000. Prominent among such are or- 
ganizations handling grain, fruits, and dairy products. 

In an article by J. F. Booth, senior agricultural economist of 
the Department of Agriculture, appearing in the March number 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, we are told that the cooperative associations of the 
United States list 2,500,000 members, whereas 50 years ago only 
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a few thousand farmers belonged to cooperative marketing 
associations. 

The growth within the past 10 years has been marked. 
Considering the magnitude and the increasing volume of busi- 
ness transacted, the swelling number of associations engaging 
in the cooperative trade, and the constant accession of farm- 
ers to the membership of the associations, it must be con- 
cluded that, notwithstanding the dismal failures of which 
almost any Senator can speak, on the whole the movement 
has justified itself and that better returns to the farmers may 
be expected by marketing through cooperatives. Those who 
have paid any attention to the troubles that have beset them 
are not ignorant of the fact that the problem of finance has 
not been the least of them. They must compete with elevator 
companies—speaking of wheat by way of illustration—and 
other dealers, long established in the business, with practically 
unlimited credit and a reputation for successful trading to 
back them and, it may be assumed, a power in financial 
circles, which it would be contrary to what is known of human 
nature not to believe would be used to embarrass a competitor 
seeking banking accommodations. They must encounter the 
natural conservatism of the banking fraternity though it were 
not stimulated by rival interests. The opportunity to secure the 
necessary funds from the Government at a low rate of interest 
ought to contribute materially to the success of the stabilization 
corporations contemplated by the bill, being associations of 
cooperative entities. 

Moreover, another weakness in the cooperative organizations 
has been in their inconsequential character in point of size 
in a world in which successful business is carried on by gigantic 
corporations and other organizations with huge accumulations 
of capital transacting busmess on a mammoth scale. To meet 
this situation the cooperatives have federated, and thus mate- 
rially strengthened their position. The stabilization corpora- 
tion, which is the central feature of the plan of the bill, is 
to be an aggregation of cooperative units, presumably repre- 
senting a substantial part, if not a majority, of the producers 
of the commodity or commodities, to market which is the main 
purpose for which the stabilization corporation is created. 
The size and resources of the institution will enable it to com- 
mand talent to handle its business in the most approved, up-to- 
date manner, so that, altogether, it will be launched under the 
most favorable auspices. 


There is, however, a danger in the system that should not be 
minimized and can not be ignored. The stabilization corpora- 


tion is to consist of cooperative association members, The Fed- 
eral farm board may select one group of associations and 
certify them as the stabilization corporation for a particular 
commodity, and it may reject another group. The bill makes 
no provision for the admission to the stabilization corporation 
of associations other than those joining in the application that 
it be constituted. It does, indeed, require that the board be 
satisfied in advance of the character of the management, pre- 
sumably including the by-laws under which it is to operate; 
and it may be assumed that it would take care to see that all 
qualified organizations willing to unite are afforded an oppor- 
tunity to do so, and power is reserved to the board to control 
the by-laws, so that no change not approved by it can be intro- 
duced. But, as stated, the board is not required to extend 
equality of opportunity to all qualified cooperatives to join 
and participate in the management and the profits should there 
be any. This, by the way, however. 

The significant thing is that the liability for losses is on the 
stabilization corporation, and on it alone. The stockholders or 
members assume no risk. Moreover, though the board might 
require as a condition of certification that a certain amount of 
capital be contributed by those seeking certification or by 
others later asking admission, it is not required to do so. In- 
deed, it would seem as though it was not contemplated that 
any capital should be subscribed by the incorporators, for the 
board is authorized to subscribe for stock in the aggregate in 
all the stabilization corporations to the amount of $25,000,000, 
in the language of the bill, “for the purpose of enabling a 
stabilization corporation to act as agent in marketing an agri- 
cultural commodity acquired from its stockholders or members,” 
not to assist it in so doing but to enable it to transact its busi- 
ness. It would appear, accordingly, that except as they may 
be required by rule or order of the board to contribute to the 
capital of the stabilization corporation, the members have no 
stake whatever in its success, 

If the venture results in a loss, they lose nothing; if dis- 
aster should overtake it, the Government may lose its loan if 
it has loaned the corporation anything, and the investment it 
makes in the stock of the corporation. If it succeeds to such 
an extent as to warrant a dividend, the Government may get 
8 per cent on its stock if it has any. 
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The important thing is that, bringing no capital to the en- 
terprise, except as the board may by rule prescribe, the whole 
management of the business is intrusted to such officers as the 
cooperative association members may select. It is even pro- 
vided that the Government stock, should it have any, does not 
carry the right to vote. It is at least questionable whether 
when the risk of success is so largely assumed by the Govern- 
ment the management of the business ought not to be intrusted 
to the Federal farm board, or it be given a substantial repre 
sentation on the board of directors of the stabilization corpora- 
tion, as it is on that of the Federal land bank. 

It may fairly be argued that the system invites or, at least, 
affords no sufficient safeguard against waste and inefficiency 
in the conduct of the affairs of the stabilization corporation, 
though the features contributing to its infirmity may, and it is 
hoped will, be corrected before the final passage of the bill. It 
is not, in my judgment, to be condemned though the debenture 
plan, for the institution of which the bill makes provision, be 
eliminated, as it is at some stage in the history of the legisla- 
tion generally believed it will be. I look to it to contribute, but 
only in a very limited degree, to meet the promises of both 
political parties to put agriculture on the same footing of 
prosperity as other industrial pursuits. It is not professed in its 
support that it gives to the farmer producing a crop of which 
there is an exportable surplus the benefit of the tariff thereon, 
as it was the purpose of the McNary-Haugen bill to extend. 
It is not claimed that it will operate to elevate the price of 
wheat, for instance, making it approximate the level of the 
prices of commodities generally or particularly those the 
farmer must buy. Just how much advance in price may be 
expected from it or whether any may be expected is pure 
speculation. 

No such uncertainty would attend the inauguration of the 
debenture plan. It is exceedingly simple in its operation and 
evident in its effect. By the provisions of the bill the board 
is authorized, in its discretion, to direct the Secretary to issue 
to one who exports agricultural products a negotiable certificate 
in an amount equal to one-half the amount of the tariff that 
would be collectible on importation of an equal amount of the 
same commodity, or in the case of cotton, in the sum of 2 cents 
per pound on the cotton exported, which certificate, or debenture, 
as it is called, is receivable at the customhouses in payment of 
duties on any imports in lieu of cash. To illustrate: The tariff 
on wheat is 42 cents per bushel. If one should export 100,000 
bushels of wheat he would be entitled to a debenture to the 
amount of $21,000. This he could sell to any importer to whom 
it would be as good as cash. 

Experts of the Agriculture Department testified before the 
committee that the maximum amount of debenture at all likely 
to be issued in any one year would not exceed $146,000,000, and 
probably would be much less. As the revenues from customs 
duties amount annually approximately to $600,000,000 there 
should be no difficulty in disposing of the debentures at little 
less than their face value. 

The producer will, should the plan go into operation, receive 
for his product the current price and the amount of the deben- 
ture, an increase in the case of wheat of 21 cents per bushel. 
Although he is not paid a bounty out of the Treasury, the effect 
is, in all respects, the same as if he were. Under the debenture 
plan the sum accruing to him never gets into the Treasury, and 
therefore the system is not open to constitutional objections that 
might, with success, be urged against the bounty system. In 
that regard it is quite like the protective tariff, which takes 
nothing from the Treasury; but if it is high enough to prohibit 
or curtail imports, it prevents revenues that would otherwise go 
into the Treasury from getting there. Like the protective tariff 
also it raises the price of the commodity to the domestic pur- 
chaser. It enables the farmer to get an advance on what he 
would otherwise receive, not only on what is exported but upon 
all of the commodity he sells, for obviously he will not sell and 
need not sell in the domestie market for anything less than he 
would receive by exporting. 

Curiously enough, the plan which for some years has been 
sponsored and advocated by the National Grange finds its stout- 
est opponents among the devotees and even the outstanding 
beneficiaries of the protective tariff system. The President, 
representing in a peculiar manner that economic policy, sets 
forth 10 reasons why the system ought not to be sanctioned, 
every one of which can, as has been pointed out, be urged with 
equal force against a protective tariff. The New Republic em- 
ploys the deadly parallel column to enforce this truth, quoting 
the President’s language in the one and, by a slight change in 
phraseology, applying the reasoning in the other to the policy 
of protection. A copy of the article referred to has been, with 
the consent of the Senate, printed in the Recorp. 
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Conspicuous among the President’s reasons are two which 
will serve the purpose of illustration. 

The plan will, he asserts, if put into operation, increase the 
market value of stocks on hand held by speculators and others, 
approximately $300,000,000. But if the tariff is raised on a 
multitude of commodities as proposed and on others without 
number as demanded by Grundy and the swarm of tariff 
hunters who have bedeviled the Finance Committee for the past 
month, the market value of their stocks on hand will similarly 
be increased. The President is unwilling to approve this form 
of relief to the farmer because thereby the market value of 
his products on hand will be increased, but he sees no objec- 
tion to increasing the tariff rates which will equally increase 
the market value of manufactured products so favored in, per- 
haps, a vastly greater amount. 

So, he asserts, the plan will stimulate production, thus in- 
creasing the surplus and aggravating the evil it is to remedy. 
But if the protective tariff raises prices and makes production 
more remunerative—and that is its purpose, and, no doubt, 
will be its effect—it likewise stimulates production, invites 
competition, and leads, it was once argued, in behalf of that 
policy, to lower prices, and it is only through combination and 
other stifling processes that prices do not come down. 

The peril of greatly increased production is largely imaginary, 
the dread of it easily generated in the minds of those who want 
to get farm products at the lowest possible figure. An increase 
in the price of wheat of 21 cents a bushel need not be followed 
by feverish planting of that cereal.’ As will be shown, the price 
would even then be much below the price level of commodities 
gencrally. The relatively short crop of 1925 sent wheat in 
December to $1.855 in Chicago, but the yield in the following 
year was less than it was in the year preceding, though the 
average price for the 1925 crop was $1.416 as against $1.1198 
for 1926, $1.118 for 1927, and 97.2 cents for 1928. -In other 
words, an increase in price of from 20 to 30 cents above normal 
resulted in no material increase in production. The area seeded 


in 1926 did indeed exceed that of 1925 by 4,000,000 acres, from 
which there has: been a slight recession, but it still lacks by 
approximately 5,000,000 acres the seeded area prior to 1924. 
The uncertainty whether the debenture would be continued 
would operate as a check on expansion, and the board is re- 
quired by the amendment heretofore adopted by the Senate to 
reduce the amount of the credit evidenced by the debenture as 


the estimated yield is swelled, if it should be. 

I confess to being in no degree enamoured of the debenture 
plan or any other plan amounting, as it does, to a subsidy to 
agriculture, any more than to any other industry, or what 
amounts to the same thing, to legislation by which the prices 
of particular commodities are artificially enhanced. Conditions 
may, however, justify a departure from general principles and 
they are such at the present juncture as, to my mind, impera- 
tively to require that course in simple justice to agriculture. 

The price of everything, or nearly everything, the farmer 
buys is artificially raised by the tariff, his operating costs 
are enhanced by other legislation enacted by Congress, and it 
is now proposed still further to handicap him by increased 
duties on the necessities of his household and his business. 

The department of research of the Farm Bureau Federation 
estimated in 1923 that the net loss to agriculture from the tariff 
is $300,000,000 a year. How much greater will be the burden 
to be imposed upon him it is obviously impossible to compute 
or estimate, but that it will be considerable no one can doubt. 
If it is vocal at all, the desire to see the duties reduced on 
anything is drowned in the chorus of solicitations for further 
increases. So importunate and so unrestrained have been the 
demands as to provoke the indignation of Senators who never 
before balked at any duties, however high. 

The fiery denunciation by James G. Blaine of the McKinley 
bill of 1890, which brought about the defeat of his party, as 
he predicted it would, two years later, reflected the revolt within 
his party with respect to that measure. The Payne-Aldrich bill 
encountered the fierce opposition in the Senate of Dolliver, 
Cummins, La Follette, Beveridge, Bristow, Nelson, and Craw- 
ford, and was One of the major factors in the disruption of their 
party that resulted in its defeat in 1912. But they have no 
intellectual successors. 

The Republican representatives from the agricultural States 
have been silenced by acquiescence in their insistence on higher 
duties on the products of the farm. Three eminent economists 
on the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, without predilec- 
tions, so far as I can learn, either politically or on economic 
grounds, against a protective tariff, have been pursuing studies 
to determine how much the farmer gains and how much he 
loses by that policy as it is expressed in the laws of Congress. 
With accurate knowledge of what they say, as will be attested 
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by any Senator familiar to any degree with tariff legislation, the 
following appears in an article released by them for publication 
on April 8 last: 

Tariffs are always made up by logrolling. If one industry gets a 
high tariff, it does so by consenting that other industries may have a 
high tariff. Under the new arrangement everybody will join in the log- 
rolling, and nobody will be in opposition. Farmers have closed their 
mouths against high protection for manufactures because the manufac- 
turers have consented to high tariffs for farmers. 

In this game of logrolling the farmers will get what their representa- 
tives ask for. So will the manufacturers. If the farmers ask for a 
tariff that will do them no good whatever, then they are giving some- 
thing for nothing in this game of logrolling. ‘This is evidently what 
they are doing on several of the farmers’ crops. In the case of other 
crops a small number of farmers will gain, but the great majority of 
farmers will lose as consumers, along with other consumers. 


Their conclusions are based upon statistical examination by a 
force of experts in agricultural economics of the university. 
What they have to offer in detail will be more appropriate in 
connection with the debate on the tariff legislation soon to come 
before the Senate, but it may safely be ventured from what they 
have thus far given to the public that their examination will 
lead to a conclusion not radically different from that arrived at 
in the inquiry conducted under the auspices of the Farm Bureau 
Federation. Reference is here made to their work simply to 
emphasize the view expressed by them to the effect that heavier 
tariff burdens are to be put upon the farmer. However, they 
call attention to the fact that farmers themselves pay no incon- 
siderable share of the added cost of duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts, and illustrate by the duty on sugar, from which 3 per cent 
of the farmers realize about $43,000,000, and all the farmers pay 
$64,000,000, a net loss of $21,000,000. The farmer who raises 
wool may come out even, but the farmer whose principal crop is 
wheat gets no return, or practically no return, from anything 
enjoying tariff benefits. 

It is rather singular that there should be no opposition from 
within the Republican ranks to the proposal to increase the 
tariff, considering the patriotic protests against earlier efforts 
in that direction referred to, and that the Democratic Party 
should have weakened in respect to its traditional policy on the 
tariff at this particular juncture, when so many economic factors 
combine to give it strength were it vigorously maintained. 

It was once maintained by the advocates of the protective 
system, when our country looked abroad for capital with which 
to develop its industries, that however it might be with a cred- 
itor nation, their policy was the wise one for a debtor nation. 
The situation is now reversed; we are the great creditor nation 
of the world, American capital having gone abroad, either in 
loans or investments, to the amount of upwards of $20,000,- 
000,000 on which interest and dividends must be paid, if paid 
at all, in foreign goods, 

It was likewise urged that the policy of a high protective 
tariff, though it might be detrimental in an exporting nation, 
is indispensable in an importing nation, and particularly one 
whose industries Other, perhaps, than those concerned in the 
production of raw material, are undeveloped or in process of 
development. But the United States has become one of the 
greatest exporting nations in the world, speaking only of manu- 
factured products, having no rival for supremacy save only 
Great Britain. Our exports of manufactures of all kinds now 
approximate two and one-half billions annually. It was fur- 
ther advanced that a nation being a carrier by sea would find 
profit in a different policy, being interested in securing cargoes 
for its ships in and out of its ports, rather than that they 
should be deflected to more profitable trade elsewhere. Well, 
we have become a great carrying nation and have the same 
urge to provide profitable business for our merchant marine. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding the considerations adverted 
to, in the light of the result of the late national election and 
the temper of Congress, no reduction in tariff burdens is to be 
anticipated and further increases are certain. 

Nor is there any prospect of any change of consequence in 
the immigration laws, one effect of which has been to limit the 
number of persons seeking employment on farms and conse- 
quently to enhance the wages of the farm laborers, Nor can 
any substantial reduction in freight rates be expected, though 
in time some relief may be anticipated from the development 
of our inland waterways and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project. Meanwhile, largely on account of the legislation of 
Congress, the effect of which has been to enhance the price of 
almost everything the farmer must buy, he operates under a 
handicap that means ruin if his condition be not alleviated. It 
is so far as the wheat farmer is concerned, indicated by the 
fact that, speaking as of April 27, 1929, on which day the in- 
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formation was given me by the Department of Agriculture, at 
present prices the purchasing power of wheat is but 73 per cent 
of what it was in 1913, or rather for the 5-year period from 
1909 to 1913, inclusive. If the disparity were casual and ex- 
ceptional, the fact might not be of particular significance—it 
would probably be assignable to transient causes. But the con- 
dition of which it speaks so eloquently is chronic. Except for a 
brief period in 1924 and in 1925, when an exceptionally small 
crop was harvested, and again in 1927, wheat prices have been 
continuously below the level of the prices of commodities gen- 
erally since 1921, usually representing approximately 80 per 
cent of the purchasing power of that cereal in the pre-war 
sriod, 

Pw All manner of investigations have been conducted within 
that time into agricultural conditions by the Congress, each 
house acting separately and both acting jointly, and by scien- 
tific and business organizations, all of which have told of the 
depressed state of agriculture and fortified that conclusion with 
evidence of the most indubitable character. It might be noted 
in this connection that the ailment is not confined to the 
United States. I attended some of the sessions of the economic 
conference at Geneva, called by the League of Nations in the 
summer of 1927, participated in by an exceptionally able dele- 
gation appointed by our Government, and was surprised to 
learn from the discussions that practically every country rep- 
resented was troubled with a similar problem and took occasion 
to acquaint the conference with it in some detail. Its inquiries 
revealed that in 18 countries, including all the leading powers, 
the purchasing power of farm products had declined from 10 
to nearly 30 per cent, and that the decline in the power of 
marketed farm products, to pay for items of domestic con- 
sumption, was from 100 to 70.8 in the European group of 
countries and from 100 to 79.4 in the United States. In the 
final report of the conference appears the following: 


The economic depression in agriculture is characterized by the dis- 
equilibrium which has arisen between the prices of agricultural 
products and those of manufactured products * * *%, 

The diminution in the purchasing power of agricultural population 
has reacted upon industrial production and is consequently one of the 
causes of unemployment, which, in turn, reduces the outlets for agri- 
cultural products. 


I regret very much, Mr. President, that the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNer] and the able 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats], both of 
whom are intensely interested in the question of unemployment, 
both of whom represent constituencies dominantly industrial, 
are not in the Chamber that they might hear the conclusions 
which I have just stated of the conference in Geneva. 

It is quite evident, accordingly, that the influences which 
have operated to bring agriculture in the United States to its 
present low level are world-wide. They spring mainly from 
the transfer of political power from the populations dominantly 
agricultural to those dominantly industrial. In 1880 the rural 
population of the United States was 71.4 per cent of the whole 
people, in 1890 it had decreased to 64.6, in 1900 to 60, in 1910 
to 54.2, in 1920 to 48.6, and in 1925 to 45.6. Our present farm 
population, as distinguished from rural population, is less than 
25 per cent of the people of the United States, 

It is not strange that under these circumstances legislation 
should tend to promote the interests of the industrial classes 
and others interested in relatively cheap food and raw ma- 
terials, nor is it to be wondered at that such stubborn opposi- 
tion to the McNary-Haugen bill and to the debenture feature 
of the pending bill, both designed to raise the price of farm 
products, and particularly of food products, should have de- 
veloped among those whose first concern is for the welfare 
of industries other than agriculture. It is significant that the 
bill under consideration, except for the debenture feature, pro- 
vokes no determined antagonism from that quarter, a fact that 
indicates the reasoned conclusion that there is nothing in it 
that promises to raise the price of farm products to the uitimate 
consumer or that will be likely to redound to the advantage of 
the farmer further than through the elimination of the profits 
of the middleman, including such as flow from inaccurate or 
fraudulent gradings. 

It might be thought that the wheat farmer is amply cared for 
by the duty of 42 cents per bushel on his product, but no one 
possessing any measure of intellectual integrity and conversant 
with the facts ventures to assert that the duty is effective in any 
degree except in a small and indeterminable degree with respect 
to the high-protein wheat produced in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and Montana. The quotations in the markets of Minneapolis 
and Winnipeg during the months within which the great bulk 
of the crop is offered for sale have shown little disparity, if any, 
and for the perfectly obvious reason that under all ordinary cir- 
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cumstances the price in each is that prevailing in foreign mar- 
kets less the cost of transportation thither. The hard-wheat 
crop is but 26 per cent of the total of that cereal and the part 
of that grading high enough in protein to meet competition 
from Canada, our only competitor, it is impossible to determine, 
no figures being available to the Department of Agriculture. 

The economists of the University of Wisconsin, heretofore 
referred to, figure the average effectiveness of the tariff of 1922 
with respect to the class of wheat as to which it is effective at 
9.8 cents per bushel, no doubt much reduced in recent years, 
acon most high-protein wheat is sold at a premium abeve the 
market, 

It is because of the hopelessness of securing relief for the 
farmer by the natural method, the modification of the legislation 
to which his plight is largely due, that I give my assent to the 
debenture plan, or, for that matter, to the bill in its other fea- 
tures. I have twice voted against farm relief measures that 
have had the approval of Congress, confident, after careful 
study, that the legislation was unconstitutional and that the 
equalization feature would afford an opportunity to bring it 
before the courts for adjudication as to the power of Congress 
to enact it. It was, accordingly, in my opinion, utterly futile 
and barred the way to relief that was imperative. At the same 
time, in voicing my opposition to the legislation referred to, I 
offered to vote for it should the equalization-fee feature be 
eliminated, and on one occasion proposed an amendment which 
would have had that result. The basic objection would not 
thereby be removed, but under an authoritative decision of the 
highest court it could not be raised, and the legislation would 
rest upon the same footing, sound or unsound, as that creating 
the Department of Agriculture and possibly another department, 
and the appropriations for many, if not most, of their activities 
universally accepted as within the scope of the powers of the 
Federal Government. 


EXHIBIT A 
SIGNIFICANT TRENDS AMONG AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES 


By Chris L, Christensen, in charge Division of Cooperative Marketing, 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 


Farmers’ cooperatives made progress during 1928. To those who 
are in touch with the movement in its nation-wide aspects, this progress 
is more than encouraging. It indicates that cooperative organization is 
now a permanent factor in modern agriculture. The total business of 
11,400 farmers’ associations engaged in marketing and purchasing of 
which the Division of Cooperative Marketing of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has record was $2,300,000,000 during 1927 
and was larger during 1928. Over 2,000,000 farmers in the United 
States are members of one or more cooperative associations. 

Volume of business, however, is only one measure of the success of 
the cooperative organizations. How well this business was carried on 
is even more important than how large it was. From the point of 
view of gains in efficiency and general stability, progress of the coopera- 
tive organizations is even more striking. The cooperatives of 1928 were 
incomparably better managed business organizations than those of 10 
years ago. The farmers of 1928 had a better comprehension of mar- 
keting problems and a better understanding of the aims and possibilities 
of cooperation than they had in 1918. In our contacts in the Division 
of Cooperative Marketing with managers and officials of cooperative 
associations we have definite evidence that they are gaining a clearer 
comprehension of their problems and that cooperative business is being 
carried on more and more in accordance with carefully developed plans 
and less and less by rule-of-thumb nmtethods and guesswork. 


TRENDS DURING 1928 


Space will not permit detailed description here of the trends and 
progress of the various commodity groups in cooperative marketing and 
purchasing. Broadly speaking, however, there have been at least five 
developments of outstanding importance. First, a broader and clearer 
comprehension of cooperative marketing and purchasing has been de- 
veloped through educational methods not only among farmers but also 
among farm boys and girls in rural schools and in agricultural col- 
leges. Second, the standardization of grades, packing, and trade prac- 
tices, which have resulted in marked progress during past years, has 
shown further progress during 1928. Third, increased operating effi- 
ciency has been effected from the application of better business methods 
and through obtaining a larger volume, thereby reducing the unit cost 
of doing business. Fourth, business practices have been adapted to 
needs of both producers and the market. And, fifth, the recent ten- 
dency toward cooperation among cooperatives has tended toward uni- 
fication within each industry or commodity branch of agriculture. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING EDUCATION EXPANDED DURING 1928 


In addition to wide instruction 
chasing through public schools, 
reau extension 


in cooperative marketing and 
universities, essay contests, 
work, and farmers’ schools, 


pur- 
farm bu- 
there has been a better 
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understanding of the importance of the local association as a unit of 
a larger marketing organization. Not only can local functions of 
assembling, grading, packing or processing, and shipping be performed 
economically by these local organizations, but they serve as a concrete 
link between the farmer and the marketing agency. They give him a 
first-hand knowledge of the operations of the cooperative with which 
he is connected and serve as training schools for farm leadership. 


STANDARDIZATION PROGRAMS PROGRESSED DURING YEAR 


Farm products are graded and packed better to-day than ever before. 
Much of this improvement has resulted from the operations of coopera- 
tive associations. 


It follows from the practice of grading and pooling that each member 
is paid in accordance with the grade and quality of the product that 
he delivers. This, in itself, is of tremendous importance in encouraging 
better production practices and better handling of the product from the 
farm to the market. 

As a concrete example, Land O’Lakes Creameries (Inc.) has improved 
and standardized the quality of butter manufactured by the 425 local 
creameries that are_members of this federation. Three years ago only 
51 per cent of the output of these creameries was of sufficiently high 
quality to be sold under “ Land O'Lakes” brand, which is placed only 
on sweet-cream butter scoring 93 points or higher. In 1927, 72 per cent 
of the total output of these creameries met the high standards main- 
tained for Land O’Lakes butter, The Land O'Lakes Creameries have 
brought about this improvement by educational work and by a system 
of inspection which assists the creameries and the dairymen in main- 
taining this high quality. But Land O’Lakes Creameries has done 
more than this. It has returned to the creameries and to the farmers 
market premiums for butter of high quality. Education is all very 
well, but unless a farmer can obtain the premium which the market is 
willing to pay for his product of superior quality it must be admitted 


that he has little incentive to go to the additional expense and trouble | 


necessary to obtain this quality. The successful cooperative associa- 

tions have definitely and permanently raised the quality and grade of 

the product which they handle, because they have returned to their 

members the premiums which the market is willing to pay for these 

products. 

BETTER BUSINESS METHODS AND LARGER VOLUME 
EFFICIENCY 


INCREASED MARKETING 

As they have gained in experience and strength the cooperative 
associations have been able to make material savings in marketing 
expenses and have been able to eliminate wastes in marketing which 
formerly were a burden on the farmer. A large part of the savings 
arise from the volume of business which is handled by the large-scaie 
cooperative organizations. Savings that arise from large volume of 
business may be obtained, of eourse, by private marketing agencies. 
However, because they are farmers’ organizations, the cooperative asso- 


ciations are able to obtain, on an average, a larger volume of business | 


than privately owned competitors. Many instances might be cited where 
a cooperative has handled, at material reductions in costs, business 
which was formerly carried on by possibly 10 or more independent 
dealers, 

There are also available many concrete examples of material reduc- 
tions in marketing costs. A reduction in packing charges of approxi- 
mately 10 cents per box was one of the first benefits to the orange 
growers who organized the California Fruit Growers’ Exehange. Three 
Pacjfic coast poultry associations, five years ago, organized a cooperative 
agency to represent them in the New York market. In 1927 these three 
associations sold over 1,200,000 cases of eggs through this agency, 
at a cost of less than 24 cents a case. Formerly it cost them 60 cents 
a crate to market eggs in the East through a broker. 

Reductions in marketing costs, important as they are, are only a small 
part of the possible services of cooperative marketing associations. 
Systematic distribution, the development of new markets and new 
uses for the product, the manufacture in some cases of low-grade prod- 
ucts Into by-products, and the use of advertising and other merchandis- 
ing aids in marketing are some of the accomplishments of the large- 
scale cooperative associations, A number of small competing marketing 
agencies inevitably means waste and inefficiency, price cutting, and the 
attendant glutting of markets already oversupplied. Control of market- 
ing by a few strong organizations representing the grower has gener- 


ally resulted in more systematic distribution and the obtaining of maxi- | 


mum returns under existing economic conditions for the product which 
they handled. 


What control of the marketing situation by a cooperative means to 
the producer is well illustrated by the Maryland State Dairymen’s As- 
This association comes close to the 100 per cent sign-up, 


sociation. 
which 
to unduly increas« 


is the goal of all cooperative officials, It does not use its power 
prices to the consumer. On the contrary, its officials 
believe that the welfare of the producer and the consumer are best served 
by a moderate stable price, which will give the efficient dairyman a 
profit and yet will not bring milk from distant regions to compete with 
that produced locally, For more than two years dairymen supplying 
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makes grading necessary in order to avoid inequalities among members. | 
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the Baltimore market have received, during every month of the year a 
price of 33 cents per gallon for milk sold as fluid milk. If a dairyman 
knows what his production will be, he may know what his incume will 
be this month and next month, 


COORDINATION OF MARKETING ACTIVITIES AIDED PRODUCER AND MARKET 


One fundamental reason for the continued development of coopera- 
tive marketing is that it offers, under present conditions, the most 
practicable means of coordinating production and marketing. Market- 
ing problems in agriculture can not be separated from production. In 
fact, they grow out of production problems. If it were possible to reach 
the ideal state under which we could obtain an adequate, but not exces- 
sive, supply of farm products of desirable quality, graded and packed 
according to known standards, marketing would become a relatively 
simple process. It could be carried on successfully by any agency, 
whether cooperatively or privately owned, which handled a reasonably 
large volume of business and operated with modern efficiency. 

But such ideal conditions are seldom found in agriculture. Supply 
varies from year to year and from month to month, and is seldom co- 
ordinated with demand. There are wide variations in the quality, size, 
and shape of farm products, and standardization is obtained only by 
close attention to details, Consequently, agencies marketing agricultural 
products are working under the handicaps of uncertain supplies and 
lack of year-to-year uniformity in quality, Farmer owned and con- 
trolied cooperative associations are more than mere distributing agencies, 
for they also serve to link the farmer with his market. Unless a 
farmer is a member of the organization that markets his products, he 
has little or no contact with market problems and little or no concep- 
tion of the kind, quality, and quantity of farm products which the 
market demands. He is frequently unwilling to cooperate with the 
private dealer. Furthermore, as has been mentioned already, under 
the cooperative system he usually receives market premiums for quality, 
while under a noncooperative system he seldom receives such premiums. 
Hence, the member of a cooperative has an economic motive for im- 
proving his production practices which other farmers do not have, 
Consequently, the cooperative associations, in so far as they have de- 
veloped to the point where they are able to offer the farmer a complete 
marketing service, are coordinating production and marketing. 


COOPERATION AMONG COOPERATIVES 


The trend toward centralization is illustrated by the way in which co- 
operative marketing and purchasing associations handling the same 
commodities are joining together into commodity trade organizations, 
To-day 44 of the largest cooperative associations handling milk, butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products are linked together in the National 
Milk Producers’ Federation. Within the past year several of the lead- 
ing wool cooperatives have formed the National Wool Marketing 
Council. Thirteen of the livestock terminal cooperative agencies are 
working together in the National Livestock Producers’ Association. 
This trend of cooperatives within the various commodity groups is in- 
dicative of the progress being made toward greater cooperation among 
the cooperatives themselves. 

The linking together of certain marketing functions through overhead 
agencies for the centralized control of selling, directing distribution 
to market, and grading and packing according to uniform standards 
increases the effectiveness of the local cooperative association. The 
state-wide cotton associations making up the American Cotton Growers 
Exchange this year have taken steps to have all sales made by branch 
offices operated by the exchange instead of by each association inde- 
pendently, as heretofore. A partial merger of two large butter- 
marketing associations also provides for similar centralization of sales. 
The farmers’ elevators are interested in the development of terminal 
sales agencies. The livestock producers, of course, have made tre- 
mendous progress in this direction—the combined business of 25 co- 
operative agencies in the terminal livestock markets excceded $300,- 
000,000 during 1928, 

During the last four years agricultural cooperative associations in all 
sections of the United States and the general farm organizations have 
worked together in a national educational enterprise—the American 
Institute of Cooperation. Within the last few months the agricultural 
cooperative associations, through their commodity-group organizations, 
have been considering and developing plans for a national organization 
of agricultural cooperatives which will assist in coordinating those 
marketing problems which are of interest to all farmers’ business organi- 
zations. Through this central body the cooperatives would be 
io deal with protective, educational, iegislative, and other similar 
matters of common Interest to agricultural cooperative associations. 


able 


1929 AND THE FUTURE 

A review of 1928 shows that the cooperative form of business is 
peculiarly well adapted to the farming industry. It is inherently sound, 
and definite progress is being made in applying better business methods 
to the production and marketing of farm products through cooperative 
associations. The outlook for 1929 is especially favorable, primarily 
because our knowledge of the essentials of successful cooperative organi- 
zation is continually increasing and because the number of farmers who 
appreciate the significance of the movement is growing. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have a communication from the | that they are sound economically, fundamentally, are practicable, and 


President of the Grain Dealers National Association touching 
upon the pending legislation. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be inserted in the Recorp and that it shall lie on the table. 
There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We desire to declare our approval of farm relief legislation along the 
lines that are economically sound and having as its purpose the relief 
of agriculture and its restoration to a degree of prosperity on a parity 
with that enjoyed by other basic industries. 

We are essentially concerned in distribution and in the mechanics of 
distribution, and believe that the existing system of receiving, handling, 
storing, and distributing the grain crops of the country, being the 
development of the trade over a long period of time, is not only efficient 
and expeditious but is effected at a minimum cost. Our members have 
in the aggregate many millions of dollars invested in these facilities, 
ranging from the modest country receiving station to the great terminal 
elevator reservoirs. We sincerely tender the use of this system and 
these facilities to promote the application of any plan that may be 
evolved, but we earnestly request that you neither recommend nor 
approve any innovation that will destroy or materially depreciate the 
value of this investment. 

Our membership is composed largely of individual operators and stock 
companies, in many of which farmers have a substantial share. We 
also enroll a number of cooperative associations. Each group is legiti- 
mate and is rendering a service that is adequate and necessary. We 
consider that equal rights and opportunity to all is a fundamental 
American principle, and ask that this be recognized in pending or pro- 
posed legislation. We make the plea that any advantage or favor 
granted by farm relief legislation to distributors, or organizations of 
distribution, shall likewise accrue to the benefit of all classes of owner- 
ship and shall be as accessible to the individual or stock company as 
to the cooperative organizations. 

Our association in the consideration of all legislation has always 
taken the position that any plan proposed must be sound economically ; 
that any proposal based on unsound principles would inevitably result 
disastrously, and might well be compared to a house built on the sand. 
This we hold to be fundamental and vital. 

For this reason we are compelled to oppose any price-fixing plan. 
We view any legislation so conceived as contrary to sound fundamental 
economic principles. Overproduction would naturally result, with all 
its attendant ills, and again make necessary deflation, an operation from 
which agriculture is now slowly and painfully emerging. 

We believe, however, that there are sound economic remedies which 
may well be considered and which will aid the producer. 

Agriculture is entitled to, and should receive, all possible aid from 
the tariff. Large quantities of farm products and substitutes for farm 
products are imported which could be profitably produced under suitable 
protection, and which would employ millions of acres of land now pro- 
ducing unprofitable crops which are of necessity now forced on foreign 
glutted markets. 

A large and well-organized research department under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to discover new industrial uses for farm products 
would, we believe, go far toward developing profitable markets for many 
commodities now burdensome. Such an organization would likewise no 
doubt find a use for many waste products estimated to aggregate 140,- 
000,000 tons annually. Science and chemistry have solved many in- 
dustrial problems and, we believe, could materially aid in the farm 
solution. 

If domestic requirements can be developed to a point wherein produc- 
tion is met or balanced by consumption the farm problem would be 
solved. ‘Tariff and research, we believe, will go far toward accomplish- 
ing that desired end. 

In the revision of the tariff we urge that it be confined to agricultural 
schedules, inasmuch as the coming special session of Congress is to 
consider particularly farm problems. 

We suggest that further land reclamation projects be deferred until 
such time as there is need for increased production, and that these 
projects be regarded as agricultural reserves for the use of posterity. 

As a very important factor contributing to farm relief we earnestly 
recommend that freight rates on farm products destined for export be 
lowered substantially, and that these reduced export freight rates be 
made to apply from points of origin. We most heartily indorse favor- 
able attitude of President Hoover toward the development of our inland 
waterways. Low transportation costs, and especially as applied to ex- 
port shipments, are most important. Our grain values on surplus crops 
are determined by the prices that can be obtained in foreign consuming 
markets, based on competing quotations from other countries, less 
transportation and handling charges. Reduced export freight rates 
will maintain domestic values on a correspondingly higher level, and, 
we believe, is worthy of much consideration. 

These suggestions have had the indorsement of our membership in the 
annual conventions of 1927 and 1928. We realize that they do not 
offer a perfect solution nor a cure-all for all ills, but we are convinced 
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| which the Government may become a competitor. 


will hasten the restoration of agricultural propriety. 

Finally, we submit that material relief may be obtained by the use 
of private capital in providing facilities for storage, processing, and 
distributing many items of farm produce. We have in mind particularly 
perishable products. There is no dearth of capital seeking remunerative 
employment. Naturally it hesitates to enter into any adventure in 
We do not apprehend 
that the Government will so far invade the field of private business 
as to engage directly in the buying and selling of farm products. How- 
ever, we do feel that the Congress of the United States should determine 
its policy and make unequivocal statement of its intention, to the end 
that private capital may be encouraged to enter into certain forms of 


investment and financing that may prove of material aid to agriculture 
as an industry. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


A. 8. MacDOonaLp, President. 
APRIL 10, 1929. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, during his remarks in the 
Senate yesterday, the able Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] very properly questioned the criticisms directed 
against the farmer because of his indulgence in the movie and 
joy riding. The reference recatled to my mind a spirited 
defense of the husbandman made by an eminent English clergy- 
man 140 years ago. You see the struggle of the agriculturist 
against his lot is not of recent origin. This clergyman cata- 
logued the reasons cited by the critics of the husbandman 
for his unfortunate condition of that day. Of course these 
critics did not include the movie habit but they did charge the 
husbandman with scorning potatoes three times a day and 
indulging in the extravagance of eating wheaten bread. Neither 
did his critics refer to joy riding but they did point out that 
bankruptcy necessarily yawned for husbandmen who squandered 
their substance upon the luxury of drinking tea. Indeed, history 
repeats itself, but seemingly on different planes. But, Mr. 
President, extravagance is not the root of the farmers’ plight. 

As the Senate is aware, the American farmer, generally 
speaking, pays more than the European peasant for what he 
buys, and receives less than the European peasant for what he 
sells. As a consequence, based on the average price of grains 
in this country and Europe for the three years ending with 
1927, it has required twice as much corn here, in the United 
States, to buy a straw hat as in that portion of Europe where 
corn is raised; two and one-third times as much barley to buy 
a ton of structural steel shapes; two and one-half time as much 
rye to buy a box of double-strength window glass; and three 
times as much oats to buy a 100-piece dinner set of white china, 
undecorated. 

Omaha, my home city, has developed a great grain market. 
It exports wheat to Europe. It costs, for transportation alone, 
about 30 cents to deliver a bushel of wheat at channel ports 
on the other side. Thus, it must be evident that the price of 
wheat there is at least 30 cents higher than at Omaha, unless 
the exporters are losing money, which, of course, they are not. 
Yet, as I have stated, the American farmer pays more than 
the European peasant for what he buys. Yes; and, generally 
speaking, the American farmer receives from a quarter to a 
third less for what he sells. 

Is it to be wondered that the farmer complains of economic 
inequality? Is it remarkable that there are those who are 
apprehensive that the farmer is on the road to peasantry? 

Congress has the power to correct this inequality, because it 
is due to a maladjustment in the distribution of wealth in this 
country—that wealth accruing each year to our people and con- 
stituting the national income. The farmer is not getting his 
share of that income. Congress can correct this injustice, inas- 
much as the distribution of the national income is in accord 
with what society decrees. Economists are agreed upon this 
proposition. We also know this is true because we know that 
the distribution of such wealth has been different in different 
ages and is different in the various countries of the world to-day. 
Hence Congress, the instrumentality of our portion of society 
appointed to express its decrees, can alter the distribution of 
wealth in this country for the benefit of the farmer. It has 
exercised its power to do this for others on many occasions. 

The Adamson law of 1916 is an example of such legislation. 
Congress decreed an 8-hour day with 10 hours’ pay for empioyees 
in the transportation industry. This increased compensation of 
1214 per cent per hour was not paid out of the United States 
Treasury, but was ultimately passed on to the public, thus 
diverting into the pockets of railway operatives a portion of the 
national income which they could not have otherwise enjoyed 
and thereby decreasing the net income of others. Restriction 
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of immigration has similarly operated to the advantage of labor 
through the elimination of immigrant competition, thereby affect- 
ing the distribution of the national income. 

In 1920 the railroads appealed to Congress for a larger por- 
tion of the Nation’s income. The Esch-Cummins law was the 
result, decreeing the maximum rates fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as minimum rates also. This was price 
fixing pure and simple and eliminated all competition in the 
transportation industry. Through this act of Congress huge 
sums have been diverted from the national income into the 
treasuries of the railroads that could not have otherwise been 
enjoyed, with the result of a prosperity never before experienced. 
Read and compare stock-market quotations of the past 10 years. 
They indicate the advantages which Congress can confer when it 
has the will to do so. Since early in our history we have been 
enacting tariff laws enabling the manufacturer to charge a 
higher price for his goods to our people than otherwise possible, 
thus enabling the diversion of vast sums from the national 
income through such congressional action and favor. 

Therefore, as Congress has the power to act and there are 
ample precedents for such action, all that is necessary in this 
emergency is the will of Congress to do so, the genius to devise, 
and the courage to act. 

It may be urged that the farmer is already the beneficiary 
of the use of this power because of the tariff schedules with 
which he has been favored. True; but the result of the farmer’s 
tariff schedules has been far different from that in the case 
of the manufacturer, as we know and as the facts I have enu- 
merated demonstrate. Why is this so? It is because the tariff 
enjoyed by our manufacturers does two things. It affords a 
largely exclusive market in this country for their goods. This 
wis claimed as practically the sole end of the tariff in the early 
years of our history. Now, however, there is another end—a 
price level above the world market, maintained at the top of the 
tariff wall. 

It was early urged that the tariff would not increase the price 
of protected goods because of competition behind the tariff wall. 
This argument has long becn forgotten. There is now no such 
effective competition, if there ever was. Combinations and 
mergers have utterly changed the situation through the reduc- 
tion of the number of concerns producing in the different lines. 
Voluntary cooperation for the maintenance of price levels and 
the insurance of profits have thus been rendered possible. 
To-day there are but 20 concerns engaged in the manufacture 
of steel. A noonday luncheon of steel magnates suffices for an 
understanding as to production and prices. There are but 90 
concerns Manufacturing window glass in this country, a number 
which presents no serious obstacle to the development of volun- 
tary cooperation for the elimination of competition. There are 
only nine coucerns engaged in the manufacture of the type of 
chinaware to which I have previously referred. Straw hats 
are produced by but 19 concerns. There is only one corporation 
in this country producing aluminum, and that is a monopoly 
protected by the tariff. 

sut how is it with the agricultural industry? There are 
6,300,000 farm concerns in this country, among whom yoluntary 
cooperation for the control of production and the fixing of 
prices is all but impossible. Every farmer is in unrestricted 
competition with his neighbor. As a consequence, though the 
farmer enjoys a largely exclusive market for his products in 
this country, he is unable to keep the prices of his products at 
the top of the tariff wall, as in the case of the manufacturing 
industries. Hence why he is asking for legislation, and hence 
why Congress has been called into extra session. As I have 
before stated, Congress has the power to correct this situation, 
provided it has the will to do so, the genius to devise, and the 
courage to act. 

Right here, Mr. President, let me read the major promise in 
the agricultural plank of the Republican platform. It closes 
the plank; it includes everything that has been said before 
and more: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
prosperity and success, 


There is no nristuking the language. 


It does not make any 
difference what method we adopt, if we do not afford economic 
equality we have failed to live up to this platform, to the 
promise which we have made the farmer; and inasmuch as 
the Congress can alter the distribution of wealth—the national 


income of this country—to such degree as to afford economic 
equality, then there will be no excuse if the method we adopt 
fails, except failure. 

What is necessary to accomplish economic equality for the 
fariner may be arrived at with more or less accuracy in dollars 
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and cents. The national income is about ~ $80,000,000,000 per 
annum. In the neighborhood of 23 per cent of our population is 
on the farms. With these premises, a pro rata allocation would 
entitle the farnrers to about $18,500,000,000. At the present time 
the farm income is estimated at $12,250,000,000. It has been as 
high as $15,700,000,000. I am coufident it will be agreed that it 
should be increased at least $2,000,000,000 above what it is now, 
or to a total of about $14,250,000,000; and, Mr. President, that 
would be a billion and a half dollars less than what it has been 
in the past. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to this fact: Out of the twelve billions, or such a matter, 
of gross products of the farm, 27 per cent, according to the 
Agricultural Department’s report, remains on the farm to oper- 
ate the farm as feed, seed, work animals, breeding animals, and 
so forth, and can not be converted into income, and must remain 
there year after year. If those things are sold or disposed of 
at all, they must be replaced, perhaps even at a higher cost. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will ask the Senator from Iowa if it is not 
a fact that the income of the farm should be increased at 
least $2,000,000,000 a year to insure economic equality? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I had a much higher figure than that 
in mind. I had about double that amount in mind in order to 
give the farmers something like equality with other industry. 
Of course, not all industry is prosperous. One hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand corporations, 40 per cent of the total, 
have operated at a loss since 1922, I believe—I am not quite 
certain about the year. But, even making allowance for that, 
the ones that are prosperous are the big combinations, of 
course; and if we average the whole thing, I had in mind 
that we would need to increase the farmers’ income four or 
five billion dollars to give them the average income of the 
industries of the country. But I had the national income 
higher than the Senator has it. I had it $90,000,000,000, those 
being the figures used by the President; and I think they are 
more accurate as the present-day figures, though I think the 
Senator’s figures would represent about the average of the last 
10 years. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have tried to be conserva- 
tive in my estimate. In my opinion, we can not afford eco- 
nomie equality to the farmer without increasing the farm 
income in this country, on a basis of present production, 
$2,000,000,000 a year. Based upon these estimates, the prob- 
lem before Congress is how to divert from the national income 
two additional billions into the pockets of the farmers. The 
method proposed in the House bill and in the Senate bill, 
exclusive of the debenture feature, is for the farmer to develop 
voluntary cooperation, to’ the end of controlling agricultural 
production and maintaining a price level such as will give 
him an increased income of $2,000,000,000 per year. 

It is urged that whereas voluntary cooperation has not been 
successful in the past it shall be rendered successful through 
the creation of a Federal farm board equipped with a revolving 
fund of $500,000,000, with authority to loan it to farmers’ 
cooperatives and stabilization corporations. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the fact that this 
board is equipped with no governmental authority. If there 
were a philanthropist in this country who should name a board 
and lay down in the deed of trust or organization the same 
premises that are to be found in the Senate bill, and place at 
the command of the board $500,000,000 for the benefit of agri- 
culture, that board would have power and opportunity to do for 
the farmer all that the Federal farm board, created under this 
bill, will have power to do. We are not clothing this board with 
great power. We are not authorizing it to fix prices, as we 
authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission to do for the 
railroads—not at all. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
further yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that proposition I should like to ask 
the Senator who he thinks will fix the prices for the farmers 
under this bill—how their prices will be determined? 

Mr. HOWELL. They are to be determined by the farmers 
themselves, if they are able to do it. This bill provides that 
the farmers shall do everything for themselves; that this board 
shall be merely advisory, with power to loan $500,000,000. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then the price will be fixed in the same 
way that it is now; the farmer will take what they offer him 
in the foreign market? 

Mr. HOWELL, I am fearful that is so; but I hope. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. And if this bill stabilizes farm prices 
it will stabilize them at the low foreign level rather than at any 
cost-of-production level? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have never held that by any practicable 
legislation that we might enact the farmer could be assured of 
a higher price for his surplus; but I have held that inasmuch 
as he pays United States prices for what he buys, it is the 
duty, as it is the power, of Congress to afford him United 
States prices for his products consumed in this country. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understand the Senator’s position; 
but let us take cotton, for instance. The cotton surplus amounts 
to about 65 per cent of the exportable cotton of the whole world. 
If that were financed and withheld from the world market, 
could it not be sold at an asking price, instead of being dumped 
for what is bid at the present time, and would not that improve 
the world price itself? 

Mr. HOWELL. I feel that orderly marketing can do a 
great deal for cotton. Probably it is all that can be done 
unless we should adopt a tariff for cotton, even though no cot- 
ton is imported into this country, and then raise the price for 
our home consumption, as we would have raised agricultural 
price levels in this country through the operation of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill had it become a law. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The manager of the Canadian wheat 
pool stated that the savings were only from 2 to 4 cents a 
bushel in reducing the cost between producer and consumer, 
but he estimated that they had stabilized the world market 
itself to some extent; and if the United States could join 
Canada we would have from 60 to 65 per cent of the exportable 
wheat of the worid, and by financing and withholding that we 
could get an asking price for wheat and improve the world 
market, instead of selling at what they bid us now. What 
does the Senator think about that proposition? 

Mr. HOWELL. With sufficient funds and the control of 65 
per cent of the world’s production there is no question about the 
possibility of increasing the price level of wheat, at least for a 
period of time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is exactly what Mr. Hoover did 
through the Wheat Corporation during the war; and after the 
war, in 1919, Mr. Barnes did the same thing again, and sta- 
bilized the price, raised it up to the $2.26 level, by simply 
That was 


financing and buying and holding the surplus wheat. 
done at a time when the allied countries had combined to force 
down the price of wheat, and when they still maintained the 
German blockade so that we could not sell to Germany, and 
when it was a harder proposition to fight than it would be in 
ordinary peace times. 


Mr. HOWELL. However, I feel that we enjoyed certain 
advantages at that time, among others the absolute necessity 
of the Allies obtaining wheat, that aided in stabilizing the 
price as it was stabilized. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I know; but for 4 months and 13 days 
after the armistice they maintained the German blockade and 
shut us out of Germany when the people of that country were 
really starving, and in that way the market that demanded 
our wheat was closed to us, and at the same time they were 
in combination with one buyer to force down the price of wheat, 
and it was necessary in the case of the 1919 crop to buy and hold 
$300,000,000 worth of wheat. 

Mr. HOWELL. But, Mr. President, we enjoyed peculiar 
advantages at that time. We were not only furnishing the 
wheat to be purchased but we were furnishing the money with 
which to purchase. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
further yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But, in reference to that proposition, Mr. 
Hoover asked and got an appropriation of $1,000,000,000 to 
handle that wheat for the Wheat Corporation alone. There is 
no such authority, however, in this bill. There is no authority 
to determine the cost of production. There is no authority to 
bid the cost-of-production price. There is no authority to do 
anything except to do what Shylock did—lend money to these 
cooperatives. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it is made clear in the two 
bills—the House bill and the Senate bill—that the farmer is to 
do the job of increasing the price level of his products himself. 
That is, he is to utilize this borrowed $500,000,000 so as to in- 
crease his annual income, assuming present production, $2,000,- 
000,000 a year; and if he fails to do so, we have failed to afford 
him a method of securing agricultural equality. In other 
words, with every dollar borrowed of this $500,000,000 he is to 
make $4 per annum, not merely this year but each year here- 
after. If he fails, then we will have failed to provide real 
farm relief. 
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Does any Senator here believe that the farmer will be able to 
do this? The skilled financier would find it difficult indeed to 
achieve such a result with a smaller sum of money in any line. 
It means that to succeed the farmer must make 400 per cent 
per annum on his borrowed capital. I am frankly apprehensive 
of the result. Possibly it is because I do not understand. Cer- 
tainly it is beyond my experience. 

Here is an industry, and that industry is to be mobilized, and 
is to be loaned $500,000,000, about 4 per cent of its present 
annual income; and it is expected to utilize that $500,000,000 so 
effectively that it will return 400 per cent per annum, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My attention has been diverted, 
and I was not able to follow the argument by which the Senator 
reached that conclusion. Will he be kind enough to restate it? 

Mr. HOWELL. I pointed out that in order to afford agri- 
culture equality, it would be necessary to adopt legislation that 
would divert from the national income into the pockets of the 
farmer, annually, at least $2,000,000,000, based on present pro- 
duction, Thereby we would raise the farmer’s income from 
$12,250,000,000 to $14,250,000,000, whereas he has already en- 
joyed a maximum income of $15,700,000,000. 

The Senator from Iowa feels that $2,000,000,000 is not as 
much as is necessary to afford agricultural equality, but, to be 
conservative, I have adopted that figure, and I submit that the 
plan proposed is this, that this industry borrow $500,000,000, 
and then, by its own genius and ability, increase its gross in- 
come $2,000,000,000 a year, and more if present production is 
increased. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I understand the Senator, his 
proposal is that this bill falls far short of putting agriculture 
on the same plane with other industries, and in order to reach 
that result it would be necessary that the $500,000,000 thus 
borrowed from the Government should produce annually 
$2,000,000,000 in order for agriculture to reach a parity. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is my position. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am curious to know how the Senator 
arrives at the figure $2,000,000,000 as being the required in- 
crease in the income to the farmers of the country in order to 
put them on a parity with other industry. Will the Senator 
be kind enough to state that briefly? 

Mr. HOWELL. There has been a reduction in the number 
of farm operators since 1919. In that year the farm income 
approximated $16,000,000,000. I established a proportion and 
arrived at the figure of about $14,000,000,000. However, this 
proportional method is not essentially correct, because those 
who have left the farm were those who were least aiding in 
production, and the capital, especially in their lands and build- 
ings, is still largely in the industry. 

I feel that two billion is conservative, and I can not under- 
stand how it will be possible for the farmer by himself, with- 
out the aid of any special governmental power, by the mere 
borrowing of $500,000,000, to increase his income $2,000,000,000 
a year; in other words, make 400 per cent upon his borrowed 
capital. We know that ordinarily if a man makes 10 per cent 
on his capital he is doing well, and that if he makes 15 per 
cent upon his capital he is an exception, indeed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I share the obscurity of mind of 
the Senator from New Mexico, though, with respect to how the 
Senator arrives at the conclusion that the returns to the farmer 
must be increased $2,000,000,000 annually in order that the re- 
turns to agriculture shall be on a parity with the returns to 
other industry. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, if we afforded an additional 
$2,000,000,000 a year, it would increase the income of the 
farmer something more than $300 per operator in this country, 
and as a general proposition, I submit to the Senator from 
Montana, if we did as much as that, we would not be affording 
more than agricultural equality in this country. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I do not know that I un- 
derstood the Senator accurately, but if I understood him cor- 
rectly a while ago he said this, in substance, that in 1920 the 
income to the farmers was $16,000,000,000, and that since then 
it has been reduced to $14,000,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Twelve billion two hundred and fifty million. 

Mr. BRATTON. And the Senator is using 1920 as the time 
at which agriculture was on a parity with other business, and 
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he is using the decrease in the income to agriculture since 1920 
as the spread which must be covered through an adequate, bill 
that will put agriculture on a parity with other industries, Do 
I understand the Senator substantially correctly? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; that is substantially correct. Neces- 
sarily there are many assumptions in this estimate, but I have 
endeavored to state concretely what we have to do, what the 
problem is, before Congress. I wanted to express it in dollars 
and cents. Assume the sum necessary only a billion dollars; 
then the farmer must make 200 per cent upon his borrowed 
capital. 

As a consequence I feel that we should be fortified with an 
additional method for achieving the result we have in mind, not 
compulsory, but optional, that may be utilized should the pro- 
posed method fail to meet expectations. Hence, though the 
debenture plan included in the Senate bill is not my choice, yet 
as it seems that no other alternative has any chance of adop- 
tion, I shall vote to retain this debenture feature in the bill. I 
am strongly moved to do this because of the testimony of the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture before the Senate 
Comninitiee on Agriculture. It is stated in that testimony that 
Germany adopted such a plan in 1894, suspended it during the 
war, but promptly readopted it following the war; that such 
a plan has also been put into effect by Sweden, and that its cost 
to the United States Treasury, based upon present production, 
would probably be less than $150,000,000. 

I am little moved by the argument that the elevation of the 
price level of agricultural products, which would certainly 
result from the use of the debenture plan, would increase 
production. This is because agricultural relief can not be 
afforded without raising the farm price level. Therefore, if our 
efforts in behalf of the farmer are successful, by whatever 
method, the problem of increasing production will have to be 
faced. I shall support the Senate bill should the debenture 
feature be excluded. It will indeed mark the beginning of 
agricultural relief, and I trust will be effective far beyond my 
expectations. 

Mr. REED rose, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to be recognized, and 
if the Senator from Pennsylvania wishes to make a motion, 
I will give way for that purpose. I desire recognition so that 
I may discuss the farm-relief question to-morrow morning. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. CASEY 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate resolutions from the House of Representatives now on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions from the House of Representatives, which will be 
read, 

The Chief Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

House Resolution 40 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. JoHn J. CASEY, a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 35 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
resolutions and ask that they may be read, and I ask unanimous 
consent for their present consideration. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 56) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. JoHn J, Casry, late a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House 
of Kepresentatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resoived, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolwed, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now take a recess until 11 o’clock a. m. 
to-morrow. 


The Senate thereupon (at 5 o’clock p. m.) took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, Mxy 8, 1929, at 11 o’clock a. m, 
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Turspay, May 7, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thee be honor and 
glory for ever and ever. We bless Thee for life lived here and 
now. Let the divine fingers sweep over the harps of our souls, 
and do Thou keep them in tune with the Infinite. May their 
music be good thoughts, aspirations, and loves—these all—won- 
derful realities and fine nobilities. Anything that cheapens man- 
hood, that fetters it to earth, and stands in the way of its 
essential freedom and its moral worth, do Thou defeat and 
destroy. We thank Thee for the power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness. Establish the work of our hands this day, 
and praises be unto Thee in the timeless glory of an unaging 
heaven. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make an announcement. 
We are honored to-day in having as visitors to the House of 
Representatives a group of distinguished representatives of our 
Pan American sister Republics. In the diplomatie gallery to 
my right sits the Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation of 
Bolivia and Paraguay. There are nine members of this com- 
mission, two from each of the countries directly concerned and 
five from neutral nations. These gentlemen and those assisting 
them, with representatives of our own country, are in the diplo- 
matic gallery. I take pleasure in presenting them to the House. 
[ Applause. ] 


UNITED STATES INTEREST-BEARING DEBT 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, under leave of the House to ex- 
tend my remarks I present a tabulated statement of the interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States outstanding on April 1, 
1929, classified by type of issue, and also a separate statement 
tabulating the amount of interest-bearing debt payable or re- 
deemable each year. 

The statements are as follows: 

Interest-bearing obligations of the -_ States outstanding on April 1, 


CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF ISSUB 


unanimous consent to 


Bonds : 

per cent consols of 1930 

per cent Panama Canal loan of 1916-1936 
per cent Panama Canal loan of 1918-1938 
per cent Panama Canal loan of 1961 

per cent conversion bonds of 1946-47 28, 894, 500 
1% per cent postal savings bonds__---.-....__. 16, 887, 180 
770, 207, 310 


$599, 724, 050 
48, 954. 180 
25, 947, 400 
49, 800, 000 


Sbon 


coe 


nh 


1, 939, 149; 400 
6, 284, 034, 100 


8, 223, 183, 500 


First Liberty loan of 1932-47 coupon rates from 
per cent to 4% per cent 
414 per cent fourth Liberty loan of 1933-388 


Total 


Treasury bonds: 
4% per cent bonds of 1947-52 
4 per cent bonds of 1944—54 
3% per cent bonds of 1946-56 
35g per cent bonds of 1943-47 
3% per cent bonds of 1940-43 


758, 984, 300 
1, 036) 834, 500 
489, O87, 100 
493, 037, 750 
359; 042) 950 


8, 136, 986, 600 
30, 377, 410 


Total Treasury bonds 
i ee ae ee 12, 


Treasury notes: 
3% per cent notes, series A. B, C, 1930-32 
4 per cent adjusted service, various maturities 
1930—34 
4 per cent civil service retirement fund, various 
maturities 1931-33 
4 per cent Foreign Service retirement fund, 1933- 


2, 333, 034, 800 
517, 800, 000 


90, 200, 000 
529, 000 
Total Treasury notes , 800 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness ; 
Various issues, all payable in 1929, coupon rates 
from 4% per cent to 4% per cent 
Savings certificates 


1, 840, 739, 700 
33, 984; 498 
1, 874, 724, 198 


Total Treasury certificates 


Total interest-bearing debt 








1929 


Amount of intcrest-bearing debt payable or redeemable each year 


























Year Payable Redeemable Total 
OO i «aot ac csuepeeiuliee lO Teale $1, 840, 739, 700 
Os, John nt teadousevasencinaele 619, 524, 050 | $2, 333, 034,800 | 2, 952, 558, 850 
Boe ee adnvevedshanckabastoaaderg 154, 700, 000 |.......--.------ | "154, 700, 000 
3° 70, 834, 800 | 1, 939, 149,400 | 4, 409, 984, 200 
38 2y 284, 034, 100 | 6, 452, 563, 100 | 
Regie ts cits 8 eee ot Edy AOE Lec edciedebanpeed 127, 700, 000 
936 pastel he be 48, 954, 180 | 
938 6, 300, 981, 500 |77777TTTTZTTITT=] "6, 308, 981, 500 
94 pcsaiepaceteabdal, =i Reet 359, 042, 950 
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1From April 1. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—-THE TARIFF 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp], as well as the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]—I have not been able 
to find the gentleman from Georgia—I ask unanimous consent 
to occupy the floor for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, permission is granted. 
ter and applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I have asked your indulgence for 10 minutes in order 
that I may make inquiry, in the form of a statement, of the 
majority leader, the gentleman from Connecticut, as well as 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

I understood from the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee yesterday that he expected to introduce the tariff 
bill to-day, and I know that copies of the bill and report have 
been sent to the offices of the various Members. I queried 
the gentleman from Oregon yesterday as to what his intentions 
were for the consideration of this proposed bill, He was unable 
to give me any information but said that the leaders would 
determine the question of consideration. 

I want to call the attention of the Republican side of the 
House particularly to the method to be adopted for the con- 
sideration of this bill, and I want to plead with you, if I may, 
for a degree of fairness in the consideration of the bill. 

The Ways and Means Committee has spent four months in 
the preparation of this bill, and I do not see any reason why 
the House of Representatives, consisting of 435 Members, 
should not take ample time to consider the bill, as the commit- 
tee has evidently taken unlimited time to frame it. I do not 
know what the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TIrLson] or 
the gentleman from Ohio, the Speaker of the House, may have 
in mind concerning a special rule to consider this bill. If they 
have in mind a rule to cut off the right of the membership of 
this House to offer amendments, I want to appeal to your fair- 
ness not to adopt it. I want to ask you why should you adopt 
a rule for consideration of this legislation, the greatest piece of 
legislation that will come before the Seventy-first Congress, 
which would deprive Members of an opportunity to offer amend- 
ments. 

Now, I know the Speaker of the House and the gentleman 
from Connecticut will say, “Oh, we are afraid.” That is the 
first thing you will hear them say when you ask them to con- 
sider it under the rules of the House. 

They will say, “ We are afraid.” Afraid of what? Surely 
you are not afraid of this little handful of Democrats, when 
you have a majority of 104 on your side of the House. Do you 
Republicans know whom they are afraid of? They are afraid 
of you Republicans. That is what is the matter. [Laughter 


[Laugh- 
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and applause.] These gentlemen have no confidence in you, and 
they are afraid of you. 

Now, the gentleman from Oregon would not want to say he 
did not want us to consider his bill under the 5-minute rule, 
because he thinks this a perfect piece of legislation and that it 
is a beautiful baby. It probably has a yellow ribbon around its 
neck at the present time, since that is the western style, you 
know, in May, for babies of this kind. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwtey], when I asked 
him yesterday, declined to say whether he would ask for a 
rule, but he said he was going to put the odium of a rule on the 
leaders. I asked him who the leaders were, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, having some doubt about it, 
said his time had expired. [Laughter and applause.] 

Are you afraid to let the House of Representatives express 


| itself upon the provisions of this bill? 


Mr. TILSON. I am not afraid to let the Members on this 
side express themselves. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Well, then, give them an opportunity, if you 
have confidence in your side of the House, with your majority 
of 104 and only 163 on the Democratic side. With that condition 
existing surely you are not afraid to let us offer suggestions, 
are you? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not afraid of this side. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, are you afraid of the Democratic side, 
with only 163 Members and with your majority of 104? 

Mr, TILSON. No; I think we shall be able to take care of 
them. 

Mr. GARNER. If you are in earnest and you have a piece of 
legislation you can defend, all I ask you to do is to give us a 
fair opportunity to consider it. Will you do it? I yield to the 
gentleman to answer. 

Mr. TILSON. We shall give as full opportunity as has ever 
been given in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GARNER. If you give us that opportunity, that is all 
we want, hecause that will give an opportunity to offer an 
amendment to every paragraph in the bill, [Applause.] That 
is what it will mean. 

We gave you an opportunity in 1913 to offer an amendment to 
every paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. But the gentleman does not tell the whole 
story, does he? 

Mr. GARNER. Well, I have told this much of the story— 
you had an opportunity to amend every paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall tell the remainder of the story when 
I take the floor. 

Mr. GARNER. I am perfectly willing for the gentleman to 
tell the rest of the story. 

When I think of the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trson], with their 
majority of 104 in the House of Representatives, quaking in 
their boots, fearful of the tremendous power they have on their 
own side, afraid they can not wield or control it, it makes me 
think that there must be something yellow, from a legislative 
standpoint, about these two gentlemen. It is a piece of cow- 
ardice—legislative cowardice—to deprive 163 Members of the 
privilege of offering amendments when you have a majority 
of 104. 

You are college-bred men. They taught you, sir, fair play 
when you were at Harvard. Why do not you practice it here? 
[Laughter and applause.] We ask for nothing but fair play. 

You have deprived the minority membership of this House 
of an opportunity for representation on the committee that 
framed this bill, and I expect to show in this Chamber by a 
map and by demonstration that less than one-fourth of the 
people of the United States have been represented in the framing 
of this bill, and yet you Republicans are going to cut off three- 
fourths of them from an opportunity of offering amendments if 
you follow this leadership. 

It is unfair, it is un-American, it is not sound legislative 
policy, and it ought not to be adopted by this House. I appeal 
to the fair spirit of the Republican membership; I appeal to 
your patriotism, your love of the House of Representatives that 
you came here to honor, do not take away from yourselves the 
opportunity for fair consideration of this bill. 

I took the floor this morning because I know the insidious 
manner in which the Speaker will call you into his office and 
tell you how essential it is to tie your hands before you start 
to fight. [Laughter.] I know his work. -He is more artful 
than the gentleman from Connecticut [Laughter.] I fear him 
more. 

I want to appeal to you to consider the question thoroughly. 
When you go back to your constituencies and they ask you why 
you did not offer an amendment to this paragraph or to that 
paragraph, do not tell them you did not have the opportunity. 
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If you do, you will be misrepresenting your position and oppor- 
tunities. You have the opportunity, if you do not take it away 
from yourselves by adopting a rule that will prevent you from 
offering amendments to this bill. 

We only ask an opportunity for fair consideration of the bill, 
an opportunity to express ourselves and to offer amendments. 
‘Vote them down if you desire—and you probably will—but we 
ought to have this slight privilege under the rules of the House 
of Representatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman fronr Texas is 
always amusing, usually entertaining, and sometimes gives us 
food for thought. On this occasion he may have done the latter 
for those of the newer Members who do not know the gentleman 
from Texas so well and who are not so well acquainted with 
procedure in this House. 

In the first place, a fair opportunity is going to be given for 
the consideration of the tariff bill. There is no disposition 
anywhere, so far as I know, to do otherwise. 

Tariff bills are somewhat different from other bills, because 
of the multiplicity of items that such bills contain. There are 
‘several thousand items in this bill. From time immemorial, so 
far as anyone here is concerned, tariff bills have been considered 
either under special rules or under conditions framed by our 
friends on the Denrocratic side that were equally as potent as 
any rule that could possibly be passed, as I shall presently show. 

Let us take the bill of 1913 as an illustration. In the Sixty- 
third Congress the Democrats had a larger majority, consider- 
,ably larger, than the Republicans now have. What was the 
procedure then in the consideration of the Underwood bill? 

In the first place, the general rules of the House were changed. 
'There was written into the rules a paragraph which provided, 
in effect, that no amendment should be in order unless it be 
germane, not to the bill or to the paragraph alone, but to the 
particular item to which it was offered, making it next to 
“impossible to offer any desirable amendment that would be 
germane to the particular item under consideration. It would 
seem that this should have been sufficient, but the leaders of 
the gentleman’s party at that time were not satisfied with this 
gag. It was necessary to tie the hands of the Democrats by a 
still stronger tie. 

The next move was to call their Members into caucus, as was 
the custom in those days, and I believe still is the custom with 
our friends, the Democrats, and proceed to bind the members of 
‘that party to the pledge that they would vote for no amend- 
ment whatever coming from without the committee. 

So it came to pass that membérs on the Democratic side sat 
still and heard amendments for which they would have been 
rejoiced to vote offered on the floor, and yet when a division 
was called for they rose en masse in Committee of the Whole 
to vote against the anrendment under the instructions and the 
pledge of their caucus. What is the use of offering amendments 
if two-thirds of the Members of the House are solemnly pledged 
in advance to vote against them, whatever they may be? This 
is the Democratic way of considering a tariff bill. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

So for day after day the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, 
offered amendment after amendment and they were voted down, 
regardless of whether the Members on the Democratic side 
wished to have them agreed to or not. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will you give us an equal opportunity? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, that is not our way of doing things. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARNER. 


It is our way to give an opportunity to offer 
amendments—just give us the same opportunity. 


Mr. TILSON. We meet in conference and try to iron out our 
honest differences, but we do not put a gag upon ourselves. We 
do not bind ourselves. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. I understood the gentleman to say a few 
moments ago that it was almost impossible in the consideration 
of the Underwood bill to offer an amendment by reason of a 
rule which had been adopted with respect to germaneness. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. My recollection is that one afternoon the 
then leader on the minority side, Mr. Mann, offered about 50 
or 60 amendments, and the gentleman himself has just said that 
Mr. Mann repeatedly offered amendments. How does the gen- 
tleman reconcile the statement that it was impossible to offer an 
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amendment when the gentleman has just stated that his leader 
repeatedly offered amendments, and we all recall that one 
afternoon the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, whom we 
all thought so much of, offered at least 50 or 60 amendments? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, was 
very adroit and resourceful in the preparation of amendments 
that would withstand points of order, and he was able, in spite 
of the drastic rule then in effect—which has been since re- 
pealed—to frame quite a number of amendments that got by the 
very stringent rule of germaneness, and were yoted upon. But 
in any event, when amendments came to a vote they were ruth- 
lessly voted down by the Democrats under the pledge made in 
caucus. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Connecticut 
has expired. The Chair, under the order of the House, recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Howarp, for 15 
minutes. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. Further I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the privilege of having the Clerk read a small bill which 
I shall discuss, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I come before my fellows of the 
House this morning in an earnest desire to perform a duty. In 
memory I listened this morning once again to the remarkable 
tribute to duty paid by a master of logic and eloquence in this 
House long years ago—Daniel Webster—who said that— 


Sense of duty pursues us ever. It is always present like the Deity. 
If we take to ourselves the wings of the morning and fly to the utter- 
most part of the sea, duty performed or duty violated is still with us 
for our happiness or for our misery. 


I come in the best sense of that sentiment, I think, this morn- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, and I come bearing a mission, as does every 
Member of this House, to perform a specific duty here. That 
mission was given to me, and to each of us, by the platforms 
of the political parties with which we are affiliated—the duty 
of accomplishing legislation in behalf of agriculture. 

I do not speak this morning from the standpoint of a partisan. 
I recall how it was during the presidential campaign that I told 
my home people that whether Governor Smith should be elected 
or whether Herbert Hoover should be elected as President, if 
either of them should have a plan for legislation to aid agricul- 
ture I would support that plan if it should not be offensive to my 
principles. 

Well, here I come, and I find President Hoover with a plan. I 
think he is honest and earnest in the belief that that plan will 
be of value to agriculture. I do not find everything in the 
Hoover farm bill that I would like, and yet I voted for it. 

Now I come not as an obstructor of the program as framed 
in that bill, but rather as a helper of it, and I present to the 
House my own plan—not a plan of farm legislation, generally, 
but a plan to aid the Hoover farm bill in carrying to the 
country that thing for which all of us have been pleading 
through the years—orderly marketing. 

Now, in harmony with the permission granted me, I will 
ask the Clerk to read, outside of my time, a very small bill 
which I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bacon). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R, 1914 


A pill to promote the orderly marketing of farm products through the 
construction and operation of Federal warehouses for the reception 
and storage of farm products 
Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby declared to be the policy of the 

Congress to promote the orderly marketing of farm products, so that 

the present system and fact of disorderly marketing of farm products 

may be done away with. To that end the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to forthwith construct, maintain, and operate 

Iederal warehouses at strategic localities; to receive, store, insure, and 

otherwise preserve in as good condition as when received any and all 

farm products of lasting character, such as wheat, cotton, corn, rye, 
oats, and barley, which producers may desire to deposit in any Federal 
warehouse. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture shall have full power to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations for the storing of farm products in 
such warchouses; to issue to each depositor of farm products a Federal 
warehouse receipt showing the accepted grade of any particular grain 
or cotton, and the number of bushels or pounds; and deliver at any 
later day to the depositor, or upon his order, an equal amount of 
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grain or cotton of same grade, upon surrender of the original warehouse 
receipt therefor. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall construct forthwith, main- 
tain, and operate as many Federal warehouses as in his judgment 
may be necessary to receive and store the estimated volume of grain 
and cotton which producers may present for storage; and thereafter, 
if in his judgment the need shall appear, he shall construct, maintain, 
and operate additional warehouses for the purposes herein stated, 
when a survey of need shall show the necessity for such additional 
warehouses. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall have sole power to fix 
fees to be charged to depositors of grain and cotton in Federal ware- 
houses, tegether with the fee for issuance of a warehouse receipt for 
grain or cotton deposited therein. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture, in the operation of such 
Federal warehouses, shall not be subject to any provision of the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, nor to regulation in such operation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, nor shall he be subject to 
the provisions of the United States warehouse act, as amended. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $42,000,000 for the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of such Federal warehouses as the Secretary of Agriculture shall see 
proper to construct, maintain, and operate. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman explain what advan- 
tage this bill would have over the provision that cooperative- 
marketing associations may borrow money from the revolving 
fund for the construction of warehouses and storage rooms 
when necessary? 

Mr. HOWARD. My briefest reply would be this—that this 
plan is simple, and the other plan is complicated. That is my 
briefest explanation. Under the terms of the bill here proposed 
any citizen might carry his corn or cotton or wheat to a 
Federal warehouse, receive a receipt for a stated number of 
pounds of the grade of the farm produce, after officially graded 
by Federal warehouse Officials. 

If I had time I would like to show you the result of some 
of my investigations touching 47 years of marketing of farm 
products in America. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Under the bill the gentleman provides that 
when grain, cotton, and so forth, are stored, the owner shall re- 
ceive a receipt showing the number of pounds of cotton or 
bushels of grain, and so forth, so stored, and that when the 
depositor desires a return he shall be returned a like amount, 
pound for pound of cotton, and bushel for bushel of grain. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Who is going to take charge of the loss by 
reason of shrinkage in the weight of cotton? 

Mr. HOWARD. Naturally the owner would take that loss, 
if there should be any. I would think that would be the proper 
way, but my great thought of the extreme value of this legisla- 
tion is this. We all admit that our present system of marketing 
is disorderly. How can we have an orderly system of market- 
ing at the present time, when 8 out of 10 of the producers of 
farm products are required through circumstances to carry 
their crop immediately to market following the harvest? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I can see where this bill might be of 
value in view of the fact that we limited the power of the 
board in the bill which we passed so that they can not buy 
facilities except for dairy products. It might be that the bill 
the gentleman has might become very necessary. 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentleman for the interruption, 
because I am always satisfied that I can make a better speech 
if intelligently interrupted, as I have been, and I hope there 
will be more of it. I want to get the attention of the country 
focused upon this great need. I do regard it as a great need. I 
have caused examination of the record for 47 years to be made, 
and I declare to you that the investigation shows that during 
those 47 years there have been only 2 years when the average 
product of the farm did not carry a materially better price at 
some time during the year than it carried at or near harvest, 
when all of the producers, or most of them, were compelled to 
throw their products upon the market. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question ? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. Over and beyond the suggestion of gentlemen 
who have propounded the questions to the gentleman from 
Nebraska, does he think there might be a special value to this 
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kind of legislation in connection with the prospectively growing 
barge service? 

Mr. HOWARD. I do. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman explain that a little, if he 
has the time? 

Mr. HOWARD. I do think that this will be particularly 
valuable to the rapidly growing barge service, which I hope to 
see developed to some extent on the Missouri River, at least 
as far north as Omaha and Sioux City, during the next three 
years, and which I think will be, under the promise of the new 
Secretary of Agriculture, who seems to be a fine human being, 
who has splendid interest in the development of our inland 
waterways. 

Gentlemen might ask me why I have not provided in this bill 
for specific locations of the Federal warehouses, but I want 
to leave all of that to the good judgment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He is commissioned with the burden of making a 
success out of this bill. I would particularly like to see some 
of these first Federal warehouses constructed upon the water- 
ways, of course, and they should be, because there is going to 
be the greatest need for them. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to get the gentleman’s explanation 
as to this: As I read the bill, it would place the Government 
directly in business, operating its warehouses in competition 
with private warehouses. What are my friend's views as to 
that? 

Mr. HOWARD. I am perfectly willing that my Government 
shall go into any private business at any time when the general 
needs of the country demand that operation. Quite generally 
I am opposed to governmental interference with private business 
of any kind, but I ask the gentleman from Georgia if he knows 
of any way under the present marketing system where a citizen 
can go to a private warehouse and get a warehouse receipt 
which will be acceptable among his fellows generally as good 
for the return of so many pounds of cotton or so many bushels 
of grain of any kind on demand? I know of nothing of the kind. 
That is what I am trying to create in this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand from the gentleman’s bill, 
these receipts will be negotiable, or they could be used as col- 
lateral by those who store the products. 

Mr. HOWARD. Of course, these receipts will be negotiable, 
and the beauty of the system here proposed lies in the fact that 
these Federal warehouse receipts would become in a sense an 
addition to the volume of the circulating medium in our coun- 
try, and if you will study, and I presume you have, the history 
of agriculture throughout the years, you will have discovered 
that always the value of agricultural products has been high 
or it has been low in measure as the volume of circulating me- 
dium has been high or low. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. In the gentleman’s study of this 
case, has he taken into consideration the advisability of making 
these receipts eligible for rediscount in member banks of the 
Federal reserve system? 

Mr. HOWARD. I have not gone into that at all. I do not 
think I ought to inject it into this bill. However, I am offer- 
ing the bill to the House, and at our December session I want 
to hear it discussed very earnestly, and amended, if need be, 
in any manner to make it a better bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Nebraska may have 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Certainly. 

Mr. LOZIER. The Canadian grain trade is very highly and 
intensively organized. They have several thousand private ele- 
vators. I understand that the Canadian Government has con- 
structed and owns and operates between 25 and 30 large termi- 
nal elevators for the storage of wheat, and they are not in 
competition with the private elevators. And, may I say further, 
apropos of the gentleman’s bill, that Canada is very largely 
taking the grain trade of the Orient, through the operation 
and work of what is known as the Canadian Grain Commis- 
sion, and is operating and functioning through a system of 
governmental elevators, which hold millions and millions of 
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bushels of wheat, on the plan indicated by the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman’s statement is very enlighten- 
ing, and it does seem to me sometimes, gentlemen, that the time 
has arrived when we as Americans ought to quit boasting of 
our superiority over our Canadian friends until we have learned 
to put agriculture more on a parity with other industries, as 
Canada has done in many directions. 

Mr. HALSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Certainly. 

Mr. HALSEY. I have been in the grain business for the 
past 25 years. I have been much interested in the proposition 
of the gentleman from Nebraska and in his general warehouse 
pian. I have before me a card, under date of April 30, which 
shows that there is a difference in the protein content of wheat 
and a difference of value of 28 cents on the same grade this 
particular day, as quoted by an outstanding commission house 
of Kansas City. Is it a part of the gentleman’s plan that the 
receipt shall show the per cent of protein content? 

Mr. HOWARD. I take for granted that our Secretary of 
Agriculture, having at his command all the chemically inclined 
gentlemen and all the scientific experts necessary, can deter- 
mine the protein content, and he might in his wisdom provide 
for just such a receipt as the gentleman proposes. But I have 
not thought it best to deal with any detail in this bill; none 
whatever. I am only laying down a general principle of need, 


as I understand it; need for a warehouse system which will 
give us orderly marketing instead of disorderly marketing. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


Mr. LINTHICUM. 
there? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am deeply interested in the question of 
private elevators. Under the gentleman’s system would the 
farmer be able to deposit grain in those warehouses and have 
them issue receipts under an agreement with them? 

Mr. HOWARD. Not unless they were designated as Federal 
warehouses. When we come to the consideration of the bill in 
December, if the gentleman wants to offer an amendment pro- 
viding that the Secretary of Agriculture shall make a deal 
with the private warehouses under the terms of which they 
shall be considered in fact as Federal warehouses, although 
remaining in private hands, that will be all right with me. 
I am in favor of accepting any reasonable amendment. I want 
to get the legislation started. 

Mr. HALSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. HALSEY. I have here a copy of the law of the State of 
Missouri covering grain warehouses in that State. It comprises 
a book of 37 pages, dealing with the conduct of these ware- 
houses. Does the gentleman propose in his bill that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall determine all the details connected 
with the public-warehouse system which the gentleman is seek- 
ing to accomplish? 

Mr. HOWARD. The design of the author of this bill is to 
present the principle here and have it enacted into law in har- 
mony with the judgment of this Congress, and then trust the 
Secretary of Agriculture to issue instructions to depositors, not 
in a book of 26 pages, but within a small compass, incorporating 
all the details that it may be necessary for the depositors to 
know. The great claim I make in behalf of this bill outlining 
proposed legislation is the simplicity of it, the lack of needless 
detail, the lack of conflicting and misunderstood details that 
have appeared so frequently in bills heretofore in all ware- 
house propositions that have been offered to the Nation. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. LETTS. I am much interested in the gentleman’s pro- 
posal. It appears to me that one of the important features of 
this proposed legislation is the location of the warehouses, We 
ought to have them in the grain region particularly. It seems 
to me we should have them where they will be an aid in our 
river transportation, which is an experiment, so that we will be 
able to make a real use of our barge system and provide a low 
rate of transportation; and to do that we must have the loading 
facilities along the river. At this time I understand we have a 
great deal of warehouse space available, but the question largely 
is one of location. There is a great deal of merit, in my judg- 
ment, in the gentleman’s suggestion, but it ought to be limited 
to regions where these facilities are required, in my judgment, 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman’s statement is worthy of con- 
sideration. I thought in drawing this bill that I ought perhaps 
to mention a few specific locations, and then later the thought 
came to me that if I should work details into this bill right at 
the outset I would spoil the effect of all of it. So I am leaving 
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it to the Secretary of Agriculture, whom I can trust. I know 
that if I had my way some of these warehouses would be located 
instantly on the rivers where the barge systems will soon be in 
operation, as they soon will be at the gentleman’s own town 
of Davenport, Iowa, which was once one of the busiest shipping 
ports under the American flag and will again be when the in- 
land waterway system shall have been completed. 

However, I did not think it well to designate any particular 
locations for these warehouses. I prefer to leave all the details 
to our Secretary of Agriculture. I can trust him, and I have 
got to trust him. Men, I do not know how it is with you, but I 
am not ashamed to confess that in my service here in the House 
many, many times I am confronted with the necessity of trust- 
ing somebody. The hour arrives when I must vote for or against 
a piece of legislation. I have not had time to examine it. I do 
not certainly know what is right or what is wrong. Then, what 
do Ido? I go to certain of my fellows here in this House, with- 
out reference to their political alignments, men who have made 
a study of the legislation, and I ask them for their best judg- 
ment, and then I follow them. I am not at all ashamed to make 
such a confession as that, because it is an honestly human 
confession. Of course, it might be that some time we wou!d 
have a Secretary of Agriculture who would not carry out this 
legislation as we desire, but I believe our present Secretary 
would, and so I can trust him to handle all the details. 

My friends, the whole story of the value of this proposed legis- 
lation, I think, might well be comprehended in these few words: 
That for 25 years all of us here who are old enough, all of these 
gentlemen—of course, none of the ladies—have been pleading 
for orderly marketing. There can be no such thing as orderly 
marketing when men who grow farm products are compelled to 
market them at harvest time, whether they will or not, in order 
to procure money to continue their farm operations. Under the 
operation of this bill the grower of American farm products 
would have the privilege of selling his products when he pleases 
to sell them, and not be compelled to sell them, as under our 
present disorderly marketing system, when some other fellow 
demands that he shall sell them, [Applause.] That is the 
whole beauty of this legislation, as I see it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am very grateful to the House for accord- 
ing me this opportunity. I know I have exceeded the time that 
has been allotted to me through the graciousness of you all. I 
plead with you to study this legislation and then come back in 
December and help me complete it, make it better than I indi- 
vidually know how to make it, and let us work out something 
that will be helpful to the Hoover farm bill, which we have 
already acted upon favorably. [Applause,] 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of farm 
relief. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of 
farm relief. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, on April 29, 1929, 
I introduced H. R, 2164, a bill to define jams, preserves, jellies, 
and apple butter, to provide standards therefor, and to amend 
the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, as amended. 

I desire to make this statement to explain the purpose of 
H. R. 2164 for the information of the House: 

The enactment of this bill, in the form of an amendment 
to the Federal food and drugs act, is necessary to protect the 
producers of fruits, the packers and preservers of fruits, and 
the consuming public against the deception and unfair competi- 
tion resulting from the present general practice of adulterating 
fruit products with fruit substitutes. Under the food and drugs 
act there are no specific standards of quality required for 
articles of food and the standards and definitions specified by 
the Department of Agriculture have no legal force or effect, but 
are merely administrative rulings which represent the best in- 
formation and opinion of the department with regard to what 
any particular manufactured article of food should contain. It 
is the purpose of this bill to provide statutory standards and 
definitions to which fruit products shall conform, 

At the present time the adulteration and misbranding prac- 
tices employed in the preserve industry can not be controlled 
by the feod and drugs act. The officials of the Department of 
Agriculture frankly admit their inability to enforce as legal 
standards the administrative rulings of the department. Imita- 
tion jams deficient in fruit are now being sold under coined 
and distinctive names, and under a ruling of one of the Federal 
courts such products are not required to be labeled “ Imitation.” 
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These imitation products are going to the consumers as fruit 
jams and preserves, with the result that the manufacturers of 
pure preserves are unable to compete; the producers of fruits 
find their markets restricted and the consumer is defrauded. 

As a result of the decision of the Federal court in a test case 
involving the labeling of an imitation preserve, honest manu- 
facturers of jams, jellies, and preserves found themselves de- 
prived of the protection of the food and drugs act and during 
the past two years less and less fruit has been used in the 
manufacture of jams, jellies, and preserves. 

This bill has been introduced to protect legitimate manufac- 
turers against these unfair and dishonest practices and the bill 
has the active support of most of the fruit-growing sections of 
the country. Its enactment will require a manufacturer selling 
a& product aS pure preserve or pure jelly to use a definite quan- 
tity of fruit in the manufacture of the product, and if cheaper 
substances are substituted for fruit the bill requires that such 
sabstandard products be labeled in such manner and form as to 
readily apprise the consumer of the facts. The standards and 
specifications for the pure and substandard grades of fruit 
products contained in the bill are somewhat technical, but this 
is required in order to completely regulate the business and to 
permit the law-enforcing officials to readily detect adulteration 
and misbranding. At the present time very large quantities of 
goeds labeled “ Pure Fruit Preserve,” but manufactured with 
less than 45 pounds of fruit with each 55 pounds of sugar, go to 
the consuming public and are sold in competition with standard 
goods in which the full quota of fruit is employed. The future 
of the preserve industry is entirely dependent upon the full-flav- 
ored fruit products it manufactures, and when cheaper sub- 
stances are used in place of fruit the eonsumer evidences his 
disappointment by reduced consumption. This amendment 
affects the fruit growers, the manufacturers, and the consuming 
public. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the jams and jellies sold in the 
United States are of the varieties of raspberry, strawberry, and 
cherry. This shows that there is a strong preference for the 
flavors of these three fruits on the part of the public. Yet 
strawberry, raspberry, and cherry jellies appear upon the market 
only in the form of low-grade base or pectin jellies in the manu- 
facture of which only about 15 pounds of pure fruit juice are 
used in 100 pounds of material. The proposed standards bill 
requires a jelly when labeled as such to be manufactured with 
not less than 50 pounds of fruit to each 50 pounds of sugar, and 
if less fruit juice is used the resultant product would be required 
to be plainly labeled to show its inferiority. It is confidently 
believed that the enactment of this bill will create an enor- 
mously greater demand for fruits, especially strawberry, rasp- 
berry, and cherry, on account of the increased quantity of pure 
fruit juices it would be necessary for the manufacturer to use, 
and the demand for these fruits will be further increased by 
the increased consumption of full-flavored fruit jellies in lieu 
of the poor-flavored products deficient in fruit juice. 

This amendment, as drafted, has been discussed in great 
detail with the legal representative and the chemical division 
of the Department of Agriculture, whose unofiicial advice and 
suggestions have been followed in every case. 

The acreage in small fruits is increasing throughout the 
United States and something must be done to assist the growers 
in obtaining a market for their production. The growers’ 
organizations of the country have generally received this bill 
with approval and their representatives express the belief that 
the relief they require will be largely obtained by the enactment 
of this bill. It is interesting to note the bill is being fostered 
not only by the fruit growers but by the manufacturers who 
buy fruits from the growers and who are now before Congress 
petitioning Congress to strengthen and tighten the requirements 
of the food law. 

The decision of the Federal court to which I have referred 





has opened the door to the grossest form of fraud upon the | 


consuming public, deprived the fruit grower of his market, 
placed the legitimate manufacturer of jellies, jams, and pre- 
serves at the mercy of concerns which are flooding the country 
with imitation fruit products. 

Unless this legislation is adopted, the invasion of the market 
with imitation fruit products will strike a blow at an industry 
that has become indispensable to the fruit growers throughout 
the country. Were it not for the preserving industry using 
the fruit surplus the fruit industry would be practically de- 


stroyed. The legitimate canning industry of the country can 
not succeed without protection against fraudulent imitation 


fruit products. Let me visualize the importance of the canning 
industry by inserting a statement showing the number of can- 
ning establishments and the value of the products in the United 
States, and in some of the individual States: 
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This proposed legislation has been submitted to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and I shall insert his opinion with reference to 
the necessity for such legislation: 


APRIL 29, 1929. 
Hon. Danret A. REED, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. REED: I have your letter of April 26 inclosing a copy of 
H. R. 1013 and asking for an expression of the department’s approval of 
the measure, I understand that since writing it you have conferred 
with members of the department who have explained the nature of the 
objections raised to the proposed measure in the department’s report of 
last year to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. I understand further that as a result of these conferences a 
substantial agreement has been reached between yourself and the depart- 
ment’s representatives on a new measure which will in effect establish 
standards for pure preserves, jams, and jellies and definitions for imita- 
tion products. 

The department believes that such an enactment will afford a degree 
of protection to the public that is impracticable under the present terms 
of the food and drugs act. Precedent for the enactment of standards 
for the purpose of the food and drugs act has been established by the act 
of March 4, 1923, defining butter and providing a standard therefor 
(34 Stat. L. 768). 

While we have available no recent statistics on the relative propor- 
tions of the various jam and jelly like substances on the American mar- 
ket, we believe that more than half of the total production of these 
articles is prepared with pectin and excessive sugar and that the fruit 
content is materially below the department’s standards, particularily in 
the case of jam and preserves. It is true that these substandard prod- 
ucts in general bear a labeling differentiating them from the standard 
articles, but the labeling which is now being required under the food 
and drugs act we bave found in many instances does not serve as a 
complete warning to consumers that these articles are in fact substand- 
ard. The sale of these substandard articles we believe to be in general 
uneconomic. Certainly they reduce materially the amount of fruit 
which would be consumed if a larger proportion of the products on the 
market were of standard fruit content. 

As a typical example we may cite the case of one manufacturer who 
is selling a pure preserve retailing for 25 cents per pound. He is also 
selling a product which would come within the classification of a fruit 
and pectin preserve in 15%4-ounce containers at the retail rate of 22.6 
cents per pound, The latter article contuins 55 per cent of pure pre- 
serves and 45 per cent of sugar solution with pectin and added acid. 
Calculating the price of the pure preserve constituent at 13% cents, 
the price asked the consumer for the sugar solution with pectin and 
acid is 11% cents. The food constituent in this sugar sirup with pectin 
and acid is the sugar itself, which is present to the extent of about 
70 per cent. At this rate the consumer is paying for this sugar around 
33 cents per pound. The reason such an exorbitant price is paid by 
the consumer for this bit of sugar is, of course, the manipulation of 
that sugar in the factory with the preserve and also the fact that it 
is packaged in an expensive glass container. From the consumer’s 
standpoint it would obviously be advantageous to purchase the pure 
preserve as such and the sugar as such. Looking at the matter from 
the standpoint of the fruit delivered to the consumer in these two 
products, we find that in the pure preserve he receives 7.2 ounces, 
whereas in the fruit and pectin preserve he receives 3.96 ounces of 
fruit. If consumers really appreciated the economics of this situation, 
it is quite obvious that they would prefer the pure preserve, and it is 
a fair assumption that they would consume materially more fruit to 
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the benefit of the fruit-producing industry of the country. The identical 
situation exists with respect to substandard jellies, 

A correction of this uneconomic situation might be accomplished, 
we believe, by the enactment of the substitute measure discussed by 
you with tbe department, establishing definitions and standards for 
preserve or jam and for jelly and defining all products substandard in 
fruit whether they contain pectin og not as imitation jam, preserve, 
or jelly. I understand that the details of such a Dill are now being 
worked out and I see no reason, if these details conform to the sug- 
gestions made at the conferences, why the new measure will not be 
acceptable to the department. 

The question still remains, of course, as to whether, regardless of the 
desirability of such a bill, it constitutes emergency legislation such as 
this Congress was called to consider, 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHuR M. Hype, Secretary. 


EXTENDING 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 59, the 
Southeastern States flood relief resolution of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN], disagree to the Senate amendments, 
ask for a conference, and have conferees named from among 
those who would normally be named as conferees if there was 
an Appropriations Committee in existence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House Joint 
Resolution 59, disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for 
a conference. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution, as follows: 


RELIEF TO CERTAIN STORM AREAS 


House Joint Resolution 59 


To extend the provisions of Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Con- 
gress, approved February 25, 1929. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I take it the gentleman from Michigan is not in accord with 
the amendment of the Senate providing an additional appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for something we have not heretofore recog- 
nized as farm relief. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that I am acting in the temporary absence of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop], who will, I hope, be chairman of 
the conference, acting because of the urgency and to meet the 
personal convenience of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lar- 
SEN]. I would not, of course, assume to speak for the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop], but I would myself be very 
much inclined to follow his views, although I have some views 
of my own. The amendment the gentleman speaks of, in my 
judgment, could not be agreed to in conference. It is of a 
legislative character and would have to be brought back to the 
House for a separate vote rather than agreed to in conference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume from the gentleman’s remarks 
the other day, when the original enabling act was under con- 
sideration, that he is not in sympathy with the proposition of 
granting $50 an acre to rehabilitate some nursery farms. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am frank to say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that my present view—which, however, I do not say 
could not be changed—is that the Senate amendments go 
entirely too far. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not object, I presume the most practical way to expe- 
dite the adjustment of this matter is to let it go to conference 
and that that is satisfactory to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LARSEN. It is. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That was my purpose, 

Mr. WINGO. Because if objection is made, then it would 
require a rule to bring the matter up for consideration, so that 
it would better expedite the matter—as I have said to several 
who have spoken to me about it—to let it go to conference, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs, Woop, CRAMTON, and ByRNs. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on Thurs- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Thursday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con. 
sent that on Thursday, following the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that on Thursday, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, he be 
permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

THE COTTON MARKET 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bacon). Under the previ- 
ous order of the House the Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Mr. RANKIN, for 45 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I rise 
to address you at this time in behalf of the American cottan 
growers, to call your attention to the fact that within the last 
10 days the price of cotton has fallen $10 a bale, and to appeal 
to you to protect them from further depressions. 

The cotton farmers have lost on this crop already within the 
last 10 days between $130,000,000 and $150,000,000, this in the 
face of the fact that Congress is now in session for the avowed 
purpose of passing farm relief legislation. 

A few days ago the President of the United States gave a 
written public indorsement to a program to set aside one day 
each year to pray for the farmers, and Sunday, May 5, was the 
day set. Now, the farmers appreciate being prayed for one day 
out of every 365, but they do not want to be “ preyed” upon the 
rest of the year [laughter], and it is to prevent their being 
preyed upon further that I rise to call your attention to a situ- 
ation which this Congress should correct. 

In the face of the President’s message here the price of 
cotton went down, the price of wheat went down, the price of 
rye went down, and the price of corn went down. On the 
passage of the so-called farm relief bill all these prices went 
down. Then, when this other proposition was made, to set 
aside last Sunday to pray for the farmers, cotton went down 
$1.50 a bale and corn and wheat and rye and oats went down. 

Now, you may preach, pray, and legislate all you want to, but 
it is not going to have any effect on those individuals and those 
concerns now manipulating the cotton market, unless you pass 
legislation with teeth in it, and place the powers of this Goy- 
ernment behind it to enforce it. 

The price of cotton is not regulated to-day by the law of 
supply und demand. You go into the cotton exchange and 
what do you find? Men around a ring buying and selling. 
There is such pandemonium that you can not understand what 
is going on, but when a sale is made of a block of 100 bales or 
more it is chalked up on the board and flashed to every part 
of the United States as the price of cotton at that moment, 

If by manipulation or by bringing artificial influences to bear, 
they can work the market up or down, it has that effect all 
over the country. And that has been done for the last few 
years, is being done to-day, and the cotton growers are suffering 
as a result. It is because of this condition, this intolerable 
condition, under which the cotton growers are to-day laboring, 
that I am going to appeal to you to pass the bill which I have 
introduced to put the cotton exchanges under the supervision 
of the Government of the United States, just as you did the 
grain exchanges, and put a stop to these manipulations. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Let me show you some things that happen. In 1926 we made 
a crop of about 18,000,000 bales. The next year we made a 
small crop. It fell off possibly four or five million bales. Cot- 
ton ran up to 23 or 24 cents a pound. There were certain large 
and powerful interests that had sold cotton. They had to 
bring the price down in order to make deliveries. The cotton 
market had to come down, and it did come down, and I am 
going to show you to-day how they brought it down, and I 
think I can convince you they are doing the same thing now. 

In the first place, there was some kind of influence, that I 
do not understand, brought to bear on the Department of Agri- 
eulture. On the 15th day of September, 1927, like a clap of 
thunder out of a clear sky, without any authority of law and 
without a precedent, there came from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics a statement to the effect that the price of 
cotton was going to decline, although the supply was four or 
five million bales under what it was the year before. When 
that statement was issued there was almost a panic on the 
exchange. There was panic throughout the cotton trade in the 
entire country. The price of cotton -broke, and that break 
was augmented by the conduct of those interested in a decline 
in the price of cotton. It did not stop until it got down to 
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17 cents a pound and cost the growers several hundred million 
dollars. 

You ask how that happened. I will tell you how it happened. 

In the first place the Government has fixed certain standards 
by which this cotton must be graded. You can go to any spot 
exchange or spot market and have the Government representa- 
tive grade your cotton by the standards set up. Then you can 
tender it on the exchange. If anybody objects, they can appeal 
and have it reviewed; but the review is final. Then you can 
make anybody take it who is on the other end of your contract. 

Certain powerful cotton concerns had a great deal of cotton 
graded in some of the outlying cotton centers and concen- 
trated about 200,000 bales of it in New York. New York is 
the main market; whichever way it goes the others follow. 

We charged that that cotton was below grade; that it did 
not measure seven-eighths of an inch in length. There are 
only about 6,000 bales that are short of seven-eighths of an inch 
long spun in the United States. So if your cotton is a fraction 
of an inch below seven-eighths the spinner can not take it. If 
you get cotton passed by the board so that you can tender it 
to the man on the other end of the contract, and it is im- 
possible for him to spin it, you drive him out of the market. 
He pays his losses and gets out, and the market declines. 

Two hundred thousand bales of that cotton drifted into New 
York and stayed there a whole year. They brought some of 
it to my office and I mailed it to cotton men all over the 
country. They came back and said it was “ dogtail”; they said 
it was “punk”; they said it was low grade, entirely unfit to 
manufacture, and yet it was being tendered on the exchange, 
and the price of cotton brought down to an economic level 
with it. 

We decided that we would investigate it and did investigate 
it, and I am going to show you that what I am saying is true. 
They said they were grading according to the Government 
standards, and they probably were; but the standards were 
short, and they knew it. 

A man goes into an exchange, which is supposed to be oper- 
ated for the purpose of permitting honest men to go in and 
honestly trade in commodities. The man goes in and says, “I 
want to buy 100,000 bales of cotton.” They say, “All right,” 
and he makes his bid. He finds somebody who offers a hundred 
thousand bales for sale, but when it comes to him he finds that 
he is on the other end of the contract of a man who has this 
low-grade cotton which has slipped by the classer, who used this 
short or shy Government standard, which he can force him to 
take. What is the result? He simply has to pay his losses 
and get out of the market. 

These 200,000 bales stayed there while millions and millions 
and millions of bales were sold on the exchange. That 200,000 
bales clogged the market and never moved out until we started 
the investigation. 

Not only that, but they were tendering and retendering the 
same cotton over and over again. Men all over the country ap- 
pealed to us to pass a law that would give governmental super- 
vision, declaring that the cotton exchange should be affected 
with a national public interest, and urging us to stop the tender- 
ing and retendering of the same cotton in the same market and 
in the same month. 

When we came to investigate we found the most terrific op- 
position that I ever experienced. Everybody knew and every- 
body admitted that if cotton was under seven-eighths of an inch 
in length no intelligent spinner would buy it, and if he did he 
would lose his money. 

We had a fellow by the name of T. Ralph Jones, of Norfolk, 
Va. He was an ex-service man, who had fought for his country 
in time of war, and had the courage to stand his ground in 
times of peace. No man, whether a cotton speculator, a Senator, 
or a Representative could browbeat or intimidate him. They 
asked me to select a man to take charge of the men selected to 
go and investigate that cotton, and I selected Mr. Jones. 

They said, we want men from all over the country to reclass 
this cotton. They went into the various spot exchanges from 
Galveston to Norfolk and had them send disinterested classers 
here to go to New York and examine that cotton. They exam- 
ined it and turned in a report that only about 7,000 bales fell 
below the standard. Some one said, there is something wrong 
there, or it would have moved out. But what about the 
standard? There is where the trouble came. Mr. Jones says 
the standards that they were using were below seven-eighths, 
it was shy of seven-eighths, and he said that if they had used 
a real seven-eighths standard at least 40,000 bales of that 
cotton would have gone into the waste basket. Give me 
40,000 bales of cotton under seven-eighths and allow me to 
tender it on the exchange, and I will whip the entire cotton 
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trade and in two years become one of the richest men in the 
cotton world. “Ob,” but they say, “that was according to 
standard.” I want to show you something about the standards, 
I will quote from the Recorp. Senator Smirs, who was the 
chairman of the committee, in speaking of these standards, 
addressing the classers who had examined this cotton, asked: 
“ What was the average of those that they put on the table?” 

There were many cries of “shy.” What does shy mean? 
Shy means that it was shy of seven-eighths of an inch in length 
and therefore untenderable. 

Mr. SHEPHERD. I would say that they were shy. 

Senator Smirsa. What do you say, Mr. Skaggs? 

Mr. SxacaGs. I would say they varied. 


Mr. Skaggs, by the way, is from Dallas, Tex., and Mr. 
Shepherd is also from Dallas. Next Mr. Morrow, from Memphis, 
said that they were shy. Mr. Jones—another Jones—from Nor- 
folk, said that they were shy. Mr. Cavanaugh, of Memphis, 
said that they were shy. Mr. Black, of Norfolk, said that they 
were shy. Mr. Smitton, from Galveston, said that they were 
shy. Mr. Logan, from Savannah, said that they varied. Mr. 
Noble, of Galveston, said that they were shy. 

Not one of all those men sent there to grade this cotton tells 
you that the standards measured seven-eighths of an inch. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Just for a question. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just want to ask a question. 
nishes the standards? 

Mr. RANKIN. They are furnished down here by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and if you will read this record 
you will find out who was present when they fixed those 
standards. 

What was the result? When that announcement came like a 
clap of thunder from a clear sky, from the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics, that cotton would decline, there seemed to be an im- 
mediate tendering of this low-grade cotton, and cotton went 
down to 16 or 17 cents a pound. Every man who testified 
said that it ought to have sold at 22 to 23 cents a pound the 
year around. 

Cotton jumped up 4 or 5 cents a pound while the investigation 
was going on—just as soon as we took this weight off the 
market. It was just like lifting a load from a rubber ball. 
One of 
the best cotton men in my locality wrote me and said, “ We are 
being ruined, they have sold this crop already, and they must 
deliver it at the prices sold, and in order to do that they are 
manipulating the cotton market and driving it down.” And that, 
Mr. Speaker, in the face of the fact that we have almost a 
million bales less in the carry-over to-day than we had a year 
ago—that in the face of the fact that there is bad weather and 
bad conditions all over the Cotton Belt. Yet cotton is 4 cents a 
pound cheaper than it was a year ago. 

Not only that, but we must pass a law to prevent straddles, 
which my bill would do. I want to explain to you what a 
straddle is. When a man goes into one market and sells cotton 
in New Orleans, we will say, and buys in the same month in 
another market, say New York, that is a straddle. You will 
say that you do not see any harm in that. Possibly you do not, 
but I will show you how it works. 

The normal parity between New York and New Orleans is 
from 65 to 85 points in favor of New York, because of freight 
and insurance charges. A man can go into the New Orleans 
market and buy 200,000 bales of cotton and go into the New 
York market on the same day and sell 200,000 bales of cotton. 
That insures him against loss if the market goes up or down. 
Then, if he can manipulate by tendering small amounts on the 
New York market, and especially if he has the advantage of 
being able to offer low-grade cotton and run the New York mar- 
ket down to New Orleans and squeeze out the parity, he will not 
lose a dollar in New Orleans and he will make $600,000 in New 
York. It has been done time and time again. By the time the 
parity is squeezed out the whole price level will have declined. 
Any experienced cotton man can take New Orleans and New 
York quotations and tell by the distortions that somebody is 
manipulating the cotton market now. Not only that, but they 
straddle between months. They will sell in one month and buy 
in another. In 19823 Cooper and Gridden, of South Carolina— 
and by the way one of those men hung around here practically 
all of the time our investigation was in progress, but I never 
knew who he was until about the day the investigation closed— 
in 1923 that firm drove one month more than a theusand points 
out of line, and yet the Government has not done a thing in the 
world to check those operations. The manipulators continue to 
fleece the cotton growers and have driven practically every 
small cotton merchant in America out of business, 
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How are you going to compete with them? How is the 
small merchant who has been used to depending on the law of 
supply and demand going to hedge his cotton? I asked one 
fellow why he concentrated all his cotton in New York, and 
he said, “To protect my hedges.” I said, “I thought your 
hedges were to protect your spots.” The small cotton mer- 
chant can not afford to do business, because he finds himself 
subjected to the whims of somebody who has the power to 
run the cotton market up or down. 

Mr, QUIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. How can the cotton merchant be prevented from 
buying a few bales of cotton, and how otherwise could he 
protect himself except by hedging? 

Mr. RANKIN. He can buy it all right, but he is likely to 
lose what he puts in it. 

Not only that but they deluded some of our southern fellows 
with the demand for southern delivery. We have heard the 
word “southern” until we have become almost wedded to it. 
That idea was to enable them to deliver cotton bought on the 
New York exchange or the New York market in Galveston, 
Houston, New Orleans, Norfolk, Savannah, and possibly two 
or three other places. That sounded gocd to the unthinking 
nan, but, as a matter of fact, it gives no protection and adds no 
On the contrary, gives the manipulators an addi- 
tional oppertunity to straddle, 

If the poor fellow could not survive when the manipulators 
had only two elements of straddle, how can he get along now 
when they have three? 

The testimony shows that one of these fellows went up to 
Utien, N. Y., and said to the proprietor of one of those mills, 
“TI want to seli you cotton.” The other man said, “Oh, no; 
we buy from our local cotton merchant. He sells at so many 
points on or off New York.’ The other replied, “1 will give 
you « reduction of 50 points under your local man’s price, a 
difference of $2.50 a bale.” The proprietor of the mill said, 
“Fine; we will trade with you” and they agreed on Decem- 
ber delivery. The other party to that contract went into the 
New York Cotton Exchange and began to buy smail lots of De- 
cember cotton thereby working the price of that month up, and 
when he got ready to deliver that cotton the millman paid $3 
a bale more for his cotton than if he had bought it from his own 
local merchant and the market had not been manipulated. 

That is a sample of the results. The situation has got to the 
point where they can operate the market almost at will. 

Mr. Walker D. Hines, one time Director General of Railroads 
in this country, is now head of the Textile Institute, which is 
a trust, in my opinion; a combination in restraint of trade, 
operating unlawfully in this country, and adversely affecting 
the price of cotton. I know it is useless to ask this House to 
investigate, but I am going to appeal to the Members of the 
Senate from the cotton-growing States to investigate that in- 
stitution and try to put a stop to these deflations that are 
brought about by these combinations on the other side. 
before the committee and tried to get around it. 

He said they had no agreement, but got together and each 
one got up and announced what he was going to do. They all 
announced exactly the same thing. One of the announcements 
was that they were going to curtail production. They gave 
that out to the country. Whether they did or not, it had the 
same effect. The effect was to help paralyze the cotton mar- 
ket. We bave not recovered from it yet. 

One of the things they agreed to do, or announced their in- 
tention or decision to do, was to curtail production by shutting 
down from Friday to Monday. It threw laborers out of work. 
The man who was trying to support his family was deprived 
of two days’ work a week in their efforts to control production, 
and in that way they helped to depress the cotton market. 
Not only that, sometimes they made announcements which they 
did not carry out. Why? In order to have a psychological 
effect on the market which they were helping to depress. Some 
of them even went into the market and sold cotton, and in 
that way contributed to the depression. Tell me they are not 
in an illegal combination in restraint of trade. I ask you to 
tuke that record and read my cross-examination of Mr. Hines, 
I do not believe there is a lawyer in America who would not 
come to the conclusion that they are operating in violation of 
law and ought to be restrained. 

Gentlemen, I am asking you to pass a law that will give the 
American people, the American Government, the power to regu- 
late the cotton exchange, that great institution that has more 
to do with the welfare of the cotton farmers than anything 
else you can mention. Have we come here only to betray the 
farmer, only to pass some innocuous legislation, and leave these 
people at the mercy of their despoilers? Every man who is in- 
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telligent enough to be even a good. Republican, much less a 
Democrat [laughter], knows that the cotton farmer is not get- 
ting protection under the tariff law, and that the bill you passed 
the other day will do him little or no good. Do not let us sit 
here and see the cotton farmers bankrupted by the great combi- 
nations of wealth and influence that are violating the laws of 
the United States and destroying the value of his products. 
After our cotton investigation was over, a former president of 
the New York Cotton Exchange came to see me, and in order 
that I may not be misunderstood, I will say it was not Mr. 
Marsh, who assisted in that investigation. He came up to say 
good-bye. I said, “ There is one question I want to ask you. 
There is one firm, I am told, that could not raise $10,000 in 1914, 
that is now worth, it is estimated, more than $100,000,000.” I 


said, “ Will you tell ure how they made that money?” He looked 


| me straight in the face and he said, “ By their huge straddles, 


straddling between months and straddling between markets.” 
And now they are straddling between delivery points. 

Now, What is happening? Just as soon as these manipulators 
found out what Congress was going to do or was not going to do, 
they felt free to begin their operations, and in the last 10 days, 
with cottonseed still in the ground, the seed hardly sprouted, 
with bad weather all over the Cotton Belt, and with nearly 
1,000,000 bales less of cotton on hand than we had a year ago, 
they have whipped the market down $10 a bale, or approxi- 
mately $140,000,000 for the entire crop. We have lost more 
already than we would have got out of the bill you passed 
last week if you had given us every dollar that you proposed 
to loan us under the bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman incorporate this in 
that sentence, that the report was that 800,000 acres of cotton 
were destroyed in the last five days in South Carolina alone, 
and yet the market is now down $1.50 a bale? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. Many of the lowlands are now over- 
flowed and we have boll-weevil conditions in the South. Back 
in the nineties we could plant cotton as late as June and make 
a crop, but you can not do it now. You must plant your cotton 
early enough to get ahead of the boll weevil. They had as well 
plow up those overflowed lands and plant them in corn or not 
plant them at all, for if they plant them in cotton after the 
floods have subsided the boll weevil will get what little cotton 
they make. 

This distressing appeal is coming to me from all over the 
South. One man says to me, “My father was a cotton mer- 
chant. I have been in it all my life, but I have now retired, 
because you can not afford to buy a bale of cotton for you do 
not know what they are going to do the next day.” Since I 
have been in Congress you men from the West asked us to 
give you some protection in the wheat market, and we did 
it; not aS much as you deserve, but we gave you what you 
asked for; and I appeal to you now and I appeal to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture to take this proposition 
up and help us pass legislation at this session of Congress 
that will protect our cotton growers and not permit them to 
be robbed and plundered of the small profits they would ordi- 
narily make by those men who “ toil not, neither do they spin” 
but who straddle and manipulate the cotton market for their 
own private gain. [Applause.] 


A TARIFF ON OIL 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp a statement 
from Mr. Cromwell on the oil situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bacon). 


The gentleman 
from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent to print in the Recorp 


a statement by Mr. Cromwell on the oil situation. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to call attention to an article 
from Mr. Joe Cromwell on tariff for oil. 

The article is as follows: 


(A tariff on foreign oil, marketing under unobstructed supply and de- 
mand laws, and cooperative drilling programs. These are the reme- 
dies for the ills of the oil industry at this time, as outlined by Joe 
I. Cromwell, president of the Cromwell-Franklin Oil Co. and pioneer 
wildcatter in Oklaboma) 


By Joe I, Cromwell 


Is there 


In view of what has happened over a period of two years, mid- 
continent oil producers are forced to unite in some relief plan to pro- 
tect their operations against outside international conditions. The 
problem is: What plan will protect us and be correlative to the Amer- 
ican oil producers’ individual interests? 
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AIR-LIFT METITOD MAIN CAUSE 


Major operators are responsible for the air-lift method of artificial 
production. In 1927 all producers of oil in Oklahoma were called upon 
by major operators and refining companies to kill the Marland gas 
ratio conservation bill before the legislature. We responded, with the 
result that the enactment of this bill was defeated. 

In less than 90 days, to our chagrin, we were publicly embarrassed 
by the same major operators cutting crude-oil prices in half, and in- 
&talling the air-lift method of artificial production in the Seminole 
field. Only one individual operator, Bob Garland, was included in this 
development. No wildeatting, pool-opener operator was guilty. 

Why not have Federal and State laws to prevent artificial flowing of 
oil wells by the air-lift process which floods the market by recovering 
oil from several pools in three years that should take eight years to 
recover by natural flow? Why not let this method be used only under 
State permits when the oil can not be recovered by any other means 
the same as vacuum pumps were used only as a last engineering method, 
under State permits? Here is a place to use some police power. 
Promiscuous use of air-lift methods robs the producer, royalty owner, 
and the State by cheapening the price of crude oil. The State-permit 
method would give some price relief, because the same oil produced 
over a period of eight years would average $2 to $2.50 a barrel; 
whereas, if produced in a short period of three years it would have to 
sell for $1 a barrel, because overproduced. Flush oil pools can not be 
shut in without damage, but if flowed natural no overproduction will 
result. 

It is unfair and erroneous to place all the burden of the present de- 
pression in the oil business upon the producing end of oil operations. 

A few years back individual wildcat operators opened the Healdton oil 
pool. Claims were made that an excess of sulphur made the oil un- 
desirable, but as soon as Standard Oil group owners purchased the pool 
they sought to install vacuum pumps, but the State law prevented, and 
nothing has been heard of too much sulphur since. At that time much 
of the sulphur claims were thought to be propaganda. 

Importation of 80,000,000 barrels of 16 to 18 gravity crude oil from 
South America and Mexico, produced by cheap labor and moved by 
eheap water transportation, then sold at a price of 70 cents a barrel, 
free of tariff duty, under our expensive operation of Government, is 
the other cause of overproduction that takes away the profit and 
prosperity of individual producers of domestic crude oil. Also, at pres- 


OF OVERPRODUCTION OF OIL 


ent, we are in full competition with the English Government, that ranks 
as a major company offender under present conditions, which is repre- 
sented here in the Shell Petroleum Corporation and its subsidiaries. 


There would be no domestic overproduction when relieved of these 
two causes. 
NOT ONLY REMEDY 


Individual producers on companies other than the Standard-owned 
group, especially of the mid-continent fields, believe it unfair and 
unjust to place the full burden of solving the overproduction problem 
upon the limiting of production, for it is not sufficient to give ade- 
quate price relief. 

For two years a Federal oil committee of nine, of which committee 
the mid-continent district is represented by Hon. James A. Veazey, has 
sought to limit domestic oil production. It has been done in a diplo- 
matic and friendly way. Many brilliant and scholarly speeches by these 
high-type gentlemen have been made, to convince the public and our do- 
mestic oil producers that the limiting of domestic oil production will 
solve all of our oil problems, 

In many speeches the apprehensive position was taken that our Fed- 
eral Government would enforce penal regulations if we do not stringently 
limit the oil production in the mid-continent area, no matter what 
other remedy was sought to relieve the situation. 

Why should we fear our Federal or State Government to do justice 
and equity to protect the industrial, civil, property rights of its wealth- 
producing citizens? Instead let us expect our governments to do some 
constructive thing to help the domestic oil producers remove the main 
causes of overproduction of oil, and at the same time help us solve 
the other problems that restrict our common rights. 

After two years, a draft of model legislation is offered as the so- 
lution of the oil-producing problem, which does nothing but limit 
domestic oil production, I have read the model bill and am surprised 
that the American Bar Association members did not know any better 
than that. 

Oklahoma lawyers do know better than to try to pass such a law. 
They should be ashamed to impose it on the individual Oklahoma pro- 
ducers if for no other reason than that they have been employed by, or 
lived off, us for over 20 years. ‘The terms of the law sanctioned confines 
itself to the limiting of domestic production, when that is only a minor 
part of our illness. It does not solve any one of the three major ques- 
tions necessary to give us proper relief, 

It would be as reasonable for me to attempt to organize all royalty 
corporations, individual landowners, and speculators to require all op- 
erators to pay a fixed royalty of one-fifth or one-sixth royalty, like the 
United States Government requires for Osage Indians, in order to get 
price relief for them; as it is for those lawyers to attempt to impose 
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the law they formulated. Yet South American Republic landowners 
are now taking this means of protection, because the prices of their 
royalty oil was reduced from $1.25 a barrel to 70 cents. An oll lease 
under our American system requires a rental be paid or a well drilled. 
If an oil lease is very valuable, it must be drilled or repurchased. Our 
andowners have a right to protection in this respect. 

If we limit our production, we should get better prices. 

iange should go with every drilling program, and domestic producers 
for a reasonable program for drilling oil wells and a strict 
program for conservation of natural gas to be applied along with other 
remedies. If drilling is to be regulated by Federal or State laws, 
then to balance orderly operations a marketing system should be 
regulated by Federal laws, likewise a tariff by the Federal Government, 
to relieve taxation and low prices. 


A market 


are willing 


ANTITRUST LAW INVOLVED 

The main purpose for this State legislation to limit domestic produc- 
tion, in mid-continent States, appears to be to commit all operators 
and landowners to its united restrictive terms and when so approved 
and made State law, it would then be necessary to ask Congress to so 
modify or repeal the Sherman antitrust law to remove the legal conflict 
between the two operating laws. This should never be done as this law 
how protects the most individual citizens of any law in existence. 

TARIFF A PRICE RELIEP 

Eesides the two means discussed to provide relief from overproduction 
of domestic oil, the Federal Government should fix a reasonable tariff 
on the importing of crude oils and their products from foreign countries. 
We have the same reason for fixing a tariff on foreign low-grade crude 
oil and its products from South America and Mexico, produced from 
shallow depth by cheap labor, conveyed to our shores by cheap water 
transportation, to protect the prices on mid-continent high-grade oil pro- 
duced from deep wells by highly paid American labor as the farmer, 
manufacturer, or other industrial producer has to expect tariff lists to 
protect his products. 

In addition to the price relief for our domestic producers, a reasonable 
tariff on oils would be a good source of reyenue to our Government. It 
would reduce our income taxes. The public knows domestic oil pro- 
ducers are very heavily taxed in mid-continent States for support of 
State, county, township, and city governments besides the national in- 
come tax. There is no good reason why this 80,000,000 barrels of im- 
ported oil should not stand its share of Government expense. 

It is argued with great emphasis that if tariff is imposed then re- 
fineries will be erected in South America and Mexico. This is a bugaboo. 
There will be no refineries built in Mexico under present conditions there, 
and while the argument is being circulated the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey is building a 100,000-barrel refinery on an island off the coast 
of Venezuela, and the Shell is building a larger one there also. Let 
them operate these huge refineries in South America solely on the 
low-grade oil there. It won't supply the world’s market for our superior 
oils. A tariff would give us a price relief, besides keep our present 
home refineries and labor busy with added profit. 

It is obvious why Mr. E. B. Reeser opposes a tariff and advocates 
limiting domestic production in mid-continent States with a large pro- 
duction in California and South America, but may he be advised that 
American oil producers have not joined a “league of nations,” espe- 
cially in the mid-continent States. The individual citizens of each State 
should be protected in developing the natural resources of their prop- 
erties, and the State without regard to conditions in foreign countries 
in times of peace as well as in times of war. Oklahoma citizens desire 
this protection. 

The Hoover-Curtis administration is virtually committed to place a 
tariff on oil instead of shutting down our wells. On September 
1928, Senator Charles Curtis, then candidate for Vice President, advo- 
cated this tariff in the following quotation from his speech: 

“Our Democratic friends favor a competitive tariff. That will not 
help a single farmer in this country, not a workingman in this country, 
not a single oil producer, not a manufacturer of goods. The Repub- 
licans are opposed to a competitive tariff and favor a protective tariff. 

“In the last two revenue tariff bills I proposed a duty on 
You, in Oklahoma, I see, have requested the limitation of oil produc- 
tion. I took a market report and found that last year we imported 
77,000,000 barrels of oil into this country. I suggest that we shut out 
those 77,000,000 barrels and you would not have to shut down produc- 
tion here.” 

Oil producers in the four States of Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Texas voted these 
pronouncement, and their many Democratic friends voted with them 
as shown by results in the Democratic States of Oklahoma and Texas, 
Now, if a Republican Congress fails to provide a r tarif on 
foreign oil it would be a repudiation of the promise new admin- 
istration to the many oil-producing States. 
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REGULATED MARKETING SYSTEM 

Price relief must be considered in relation to the way oils are mar- 
keted. Both from printed and oral propaganda, are not 
manipulated in one place or district against another in order that 
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market prices of crude oi] and refined products can be controlled sepa- 
arate from a natural price that would be produced solely from the 
laws of supply and demand. This condition gives the power to major 
refineries with long pipe lines, to wield the age-old club of threat, to 
cut the price of crude oil to cure all ills. It recalls the recent old 
threat the New York money bankers formerly applied, “Do as we say 
or we will make a money panic.” This threat was removed by estab- 
lishing the Federal banking system. 

Nearly two years ago A. W. Mellon advised, “ Let the law of supply 
and demand operate unobstructed and the price of crude oil to pro- 
ducers and the price of refined products to consumers would regulate 
itself.’ I affirmed his belief, if or when supplemented by a tariff on 
cheap foreign oil. 

Why not our Federal Government do some constructive cooperating to 
help the domestic oi] producers remove the club of threat of price cut- 
ting constantly over us, while the State governments limit production? 
If the law of supply and demand was operating normally prices would 
not automatically change with all buyers of crude oil at one time and 
sellers of refined products in every district of the United States. This 
is price control, gentlemen, separate from the law of supply and demand. 

We believe the representatives in Congress from oil-producing States 
have intelligence to see and know such a condition exists. The problem 
is, What will be done to remedy it? 

In order to give price reJief a regulated marketing system is necessary, 
either by agreement with the pipe lines or under cooperation of the 
Federal Government, to enable oil producers to use a cooperative market- 
ing of their products like farmers and fruit growers use with railroads 
and sugar-beet farmers do with sugar refineries. 

With all these problems reconciled it would be a sorry day for every- 
body to remove friendly competition from ameng individual American 
oil producers, 
persons owning companies engaged in the oil business, but I do believe 
individual domestic protection of American citizens is most desired of 
auything, for we all know it is a difficult business to obtain profitable 
results from producing oil under orderly conditions. 

A turiff on foreign oil. 

Marketing under unobstructed supply and demand laws. 

Cooperative drilling programs, 

These constructive remedies are imperative to get price relief and 
limit the supply of crude oil to current demand for a period of time 
worth while. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a memorial ad- 
dress on the life of THomas L. Rupey and a like memorial on 
the life of CHARLES L. Faust. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has the gentleman consulted 
with the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FrRENcH]? 

Mr. MANLOVE. Yes; and this is perfectly satisfactory to 
him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
by printing two memorial addresses. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THOMAS L. RUBEY 


Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker, at the direction of the Mis- 
souri Society of Washington, D. C., I had the honor, as presi- 
dent thereof, to name two distinguished Members of this body, 
Hon. W. L. Newson and Hon. J. L. MILLIGAN, and a former 
Member, Hon. ©. C. Dickinson, as a committee whose purpose 
it should be to draft a resolution expressing the love and respect 
which the members of the society held for their late member, 
Hon. THomas lL. RUBEY. 

I can think of no manner in which I can pay a higher tribute 
of respect to my departed colleague and friend, Hon. THomas L. 
Runry, a “courageous yet kindly statesman,” than by quoting 
the resolution presented by this committee and unanimously 
adopted by the Missouri Society. 

HON. THOMAS LEWIS RUBEY 
death has removed Hon, THoMAS LEWIS Ruppy, long an 
honored member of the Missouri Society of Washington, it seems fitting 
that we pause and consider the career of this illustrious Missourian, 
whose death occurred at the family home in Lebanon, Mo., on November 
2, 1928, following a long illness. 

THOMAS L. RuBey, who was in sixty-sixth year at the time of his 
death, was born at Lebanon, Mo., where most of his life was spent and 
where he was greatly beloved. While attending the University of Mis- 
souri, of which he was an honored graduate, he met Miss Fannie J. 
Horner, who became his wife and who remained his sweetheart. Mr. 
Rusvey was for five years superintendent of schools in his home city, 
and was for several years a member of the faculty of the Missouri 
School of Mines of the University of Missouri. Entering public life, he 
served in both branches of the Missouri General Assembly, and while 
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in the State senate was president pro tempore of that body, and was 
Lieutenant Governor of Missouri from 1903 to 1905. First elected to 
the Sixty-second Congress, he was serving his eighth term at the time 
of his death, and had been nominated, without opposition, for another 
term, but was forced by ill health to resign as a candidate. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture in the House, Mr. Rupey was 
especially active and helpful. As a public official, wherever he served, 
he did so unselfishly and ably and with broad sympathy and under- 
standing. His career and that of Richard Parks Bland, who was also 4 
citizen of Lebanon, Mo., brought deserved fame and honor to the Ozarks, 

Following funeral services conducted by the Masonic order, in which 
Representative Rusbey was prominent, the body of this Missourian, who, 
forgetting not his Nation, had yet ever put home and friends first, this 
man who was courageous yet kindly, companionable, and lovable to the 
greatest degree, was laid to rest. It was the autumn time; trees on a 
hundred hills were gold and crimson and brown, and as the day died 
the purpling haze suggested peace and home. One who had long lived 
among and loved, with understanding heart, these things, had gone to 
the Father's house: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, recognizing the worth of THomas L. Rusry and being 


| conscious of its great loss, the Missouri Society of Washington orders 


these resolutions spread upon its records and a copy sent to Mrs. 
Rubey, the faithful helpmeet to whom sympathy is extended. 
Cc. C. DicKINsoN, 
W. L. NELSON, 
J, L. MILLIGAN, 
For the Missouri Society. 


CHARLES L, FAUST 


Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker, my friend, CHARLES L, Faust, 
is gone. I can not believe it; yet I know it is true. I can not 
account for it. The Grim Reaper is no respecter of persons. 

Those who knew CHarLes L. Fausr in the grace of his 
physical perfection, with his alert, yet calm, mental attainments, 
could well have believed that he was assured the fortune of a 
long and uninterrupted life. He has answered his last roll call 
in this House. Never again will his charming presence, his 
happy smile, or his warm handclasp bring cheer to those who 
knew him and loved him. 

His passing brings us to a more stern realization of the fact 
that “no man knoweth the hour.” 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set, but all— 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 


We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hues tinge the ripening grain— 
But who shall tell us when to look for thee? 


Others will speak as the years go by of the unfaltering logic 
and statecraft which was his; and well they may praise him 
as a talented and learned lawmaker, yet I love to think of him 
only as my friend. 

Well may we pay tribute to those sterling qualities of his 
nature which sealed unto him, as friends, all of those with 
whom he came in contact. 

Possessed of a courtesy unexcelled, he seemed to radiate a 
warmth of comradeship which drew his fellow man into his 
confidence and held him there. Those who knew him best 
could well believe that he carried in his generous heart the 
spirit so truly expressed by the poet: 

I wrote my naMe upon the sand, 

And trusted it would stand for aye; 
But soon, alas, the refluent sea 

Had washed my feeble lines away, 


carved my name upon the wood, 

And after years returned again, 
missed the shadow of the tree 

That stretched of old upon the plain. 


The solid marble next, my name 
I gave, as a perpetual trust; 

An earthquake rent it to its base, 
And now it lies o’erlaid with dust. 


All these had failed; I was perplexed ; 

I turned and asked myself, What then? 
If I would have my name endure, 

I'll write it on the hearts of men. 


Cuartey Faust is gone. but he wrote his name on the 
hearts of men and we take consolation in the thought that, 
“Tis not death to live in hearts we leave behind.” 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that after the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKForD] ad- 
dresses the House I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes 
after the address of the gentleman from Georgia. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, Sunday is Mothers’ Day. The 
founder of this movement was a West Virginian. I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Saturday, after the reading of the Journal 
and the transaction of business on the Speaker’s desk, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent that on next Saturday, follow- 
ing the reading of the Journal and disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s table, he may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

FARM ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. LANKForD, is rec- 
ognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentle- 
men of the House, the Evening Star, of this city, on the 28th 
of last month carried a very interesting and logical article | 
from the pen of Mark Sullivan on the subject of farm economic 
equality. 

This wonderful writer says that the phrase “farm economic 
equality ” has two widely divergent meanings, which he ably 
discusses, I shall quote most of his article and wish to empha- 
size the many great truths so fully set forth, and at the same | 
time respectfully insist that he failed to mention the most 
important meaning of the phrase “farm economic equality.” 
In fact, I insist with all my being that “farm economic equal- 
ity’ has but one meaning, and that is as definite as the equality 
between two and two. 

There is but one meaning which is at all acceptable to me, and 
yet I know that this phrase, like the phrase “farm relief,” is 
susceptible to almost as many meanings as there are interested 
individuals. 

Except as just indicated, I am in fullest accord with the first 
part of Mr. Sullivan’s article, which is as follows: 

The purpose of farm relief is defined everywhere and always in one 
phrase, That phrase is “to give the farmer economic equality with 
other industries.” That phrase, or equivalents of it, appear in both 
party platforms, in the bill itself, and in literally thousands of speeches, 
books, and newspaper articles. That definition of the purpose of farm 
relief is accepted by both sides and by all the arguers. From that point 
everybody starts. It is about the only detail as to which there is 
universal agreement. 

Yet the fact is, that is the most disputable proposition in the whole 
discussion. It is disputable because it has two possible meanings. 
The meanings are almost as distant from each other as the poles of 
the earth. If you start with one meaning you go north, with the other 
you go south. As a pious platitude “economic parity with other indus- 
tries’ is a universal solvent of trouble. As a subject for interpretation 
it calls for the most muscular brain work that any farmer is capable 
of, or any Senator or college president, or any of the others who are 
writing books and magazine articles and addressing audiences, 

Does that phrase mean— 

(a) That all individual farmers now remaining on the soil shall be as 
individually prosperous as automobile mechanics, steel workers, and 
other workers in other industries? 

Or does the phrase mean— 

(b) That agriculture as a whole, agriculture as an industry, shall be 
as other American industries are: Namely, growing industries, expand- 
ing industries in which from year to year there is increase of output, 
increase in the number of workers, increase in the value of the plants— 
like the steel business and the automobile business? 





Neither of the definitions is good. They fall far short of what 
the farmers have a right to feel were promised them by those 
pledging them “economic parity with other industries.” Let 
us examine definition (a) just a little. This definition deals 
with all farmers as laborers only, and not as producers and 
salesmen. It recognizes the farmer as the one to do the hard 
part of producing, by sweat and effort, that which some one else 
is to bargain, sell, and use as his own. The definition over- 
looks the fact that the farmer is the owner of the plant and the 
employer and the salesman of his commodity when it is ready 
for market. The laborer on the farm, whether hired, owner, 
or family of owner, under the phrase “economic equality with 
other industries, should be as individually prosperous as auto- 


| individual farmers. 
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mobile mechanics, steel workers, and other workers in other 
industries,” as the result of their labor without reference to 
their status as owners of the farm and of the commodity pro- 
duced by the labor on the particular farm. 

“Economic equality with other industries” means equality 
not only as a laborer but also as owner of plant, investor of 
capital, salesman of his farm-grown products, and owner of the 
profits of his business. 

Definition (b) is even more faulty than (a). For agriculture 
to be a growing industry would not put agriculture on a parity 
with other growing industries any more than a growing slave 
would be on a parity with his master who happened to be 
getting fatter. Slavery in this country was on the increase for 
years, and yet those bound with chains and under the task- 
master’s lash were not on an equality with freemen, although 
freemen were also on the increase. 

Equality of growth does not mean equality in all other re- 
spects, whether financial, economic, or otherwise. Practically 
ever since the beginning of our Government there has been an 
increase in the output, numbers of workers, and value of farm 
plant, yet the farmer has never been on a “parity with other 
industries’ within the true meaning of the phrase. A little 
later I purpose attempting to put in my own words a definition 
of this phrase as I understand it. 

Although Mr. Sullivan’s two definitions fall far short of the 
real meaning of the phrase, it is interesting to note that he 
points out that the House bill will probably not raise the farmer 
to either of the planes mentioned by him. I find the House bill 
as defective as pointed out by him and fear the bill will not 
only be a great disappointment to the farmers but may jeop- 
ardize some rights they even now enjoy. 

In this connection let me quote further from Mr. Sullivan's 


| article: 


It is fair 
fuses these 
passes from 


to say that two-thirds of the discussion in Congress con- 
two definitions. The same speaker the same breath, 
one definition to the other. 

If the meaning of that phrase is meaning (a)—that is, greater pros- 
perity for individual farmers—then the present farm relief bill in the 
lower house of Congress may do the work. The bill has the potentiality 
of making individual now on the farms as prosperous as 


a 


farmers 


| analogous workers and owners in city industries. 


Mr. Sullivan says the House biil has the potentiality of assist- 
ing the individual farmer. This is true, and yet I fear much of 
this potentiality will be used against the farmer rather than for 
him. ‘The bill is not as efficient farm relief as the farmer is 
entitled to, even if eventually it proves to be of slight help to 
It will probably help some and hurt others, 
and on the whole little or no real help will result to the farming 
industry. 

Let me read further from Mr. Sullivan’s article: 


But if the meaning of that phrase is meaning (b)—that agriculture 
shall be a growing industry—in that event the present program in 
Congress will not do the work. The old program of an “ equalization 
fee” would not do it. Probably no alternative program now being gen- 
erally discussed will do it. 


I quite agree that the House bill will not he!p the farmer so 
as to cause his industry to grow and I further believe that prac- 


tically none of the other plans, such as the “ equalization-fee ” 
idea or the debenture plan, can or will be of much lasting help 
to the farmer. I believe the farm problem can be solved, but 
not by the plans just mentioned, although there is some merit in 
all these schemes. 

We must decide what the phrase “ equality with other indus- 
tries ” means, determine how it can be attained for the farmer, 
and then help him secure for himself the desired goal. 

Let me read further from the newspaper article, as follows: 

As a first step in clarification, let us concentrate for the moment on 
definition (b), which assumes that farming as an industry and as a 
whole is to be given “ economic equality ” with other industries; that is, 
that agriculture shall become a growing, expanding industry, as other 
industries are. 

NOT GROWING INDUSTRY 

Agriculture in America is not now a growing industry. On the con- 
trary, it is and has been for nearly a generation a declining industry. 
There are fewer persons on the farms to-day than there were 20 years 
ago, in 1909. To give the figures for a few comparatively recent yexars, 
the number of persons living on farms bas gone down thus: 


, 614, 269 


, 699, 000 

One can picture the same condition, the decline in agriculture, in 
another way. One can say that in the eighties farmers were 50 per 
cent of the total population, had a 50 per cent part in the national life, 
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had 50 per cent of the political power. By 1920 the farmers were less 
than 30 per cent of the population, had less than a 30 per cent part in 
the national life, less than 30 per cent of the political power. 

This condition, that agriculture as an industry is not growing but 
declining, is an accepted fact. It is repeated here only for its aid in 
clarification. 

WILL HE BE SATISFIED? 

Does the individual farmer care whether his industry is a growing 
one or not? If he himself, as an individual farmer, is made individu- 
ally more prosperous—will he be satisfied with a farm relief which 
brings that about? And does he care whether there are more farmers 
or not, whether agriculture is a growing industry or not? 

If the farmer will be satisfied to be made individually more pros- 
perous, then he will probably be pleased with the present legislation in 
Congress, for that has a reasonable chance to achieve the result. 


Mr. Sullivan says the present bill has a reasonable chance to 
lift the farmer to one of the levels designated by the article as 
on a parity with “other industries.” To my mind these levels 
are far below the economic plane occupied by other industries. 
Then there is only a slight possibility of the farmer getting even 
this help. He may even lose more than he gains. 

The benefits for the farmer under the present House Dill 
(No. 1) are— 


as two grains of wheat hid in 2 bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day 
ere you find them; and when you have them, they are not worth the 
search. 


I further read as follows: 


But if the farmer insists that his industry shall be a growing one, 
then the pending legislation will not do the work, and no variation of 
farm relief now in sight will do the work. The proposal of the old 
McNary-Haugenites, including their “ equalization fee,” would not make 
things a growing industry—though the old McNary-Haugenites sincerely 
thought it would. 

The McNary-Haugenites knew—and were right in this-——that agricul- 
ture can only be a growing industry by being an exporting industry. 
They knew that if agriculture is to grow, it must sell a surplus 
abroad—“ exportable surplus” was a phrase running through all their 
speeches and literature. They knew, however, that such surplus sold 
abroad must be sold ata loss. And so they devised an ingenious mech- 
anism, the “ equalization fee,” by which the losses abroad should be 
assessed against all of us here at home, and particularly against the 
farmer himself. 


The equalization fee would not have worked. No system will work by 


which farmers sell abroad at a loss. 
it. 


The country would not go on with 
The farmers themselves would not go on with it. 


Mr. Sullivan is absolutely right about this. No farm relief 
plan which does not solve the surplus problem is worthy of 
the name of farm relief. The present House bill is a failure 
because it falls short in this particular. Some plan must make 
the surplus an as et rather than a burden, or eliminate the 
unnecessary surplus before the advent of real farm relief. 
No scheme for dumping the surplus abroad at a loss to the 
farmer, as provided in the old equalization-fee scheme, will 
be sufficient; neither is there real farm relief in a scheme to 
dump at a loss to the Government, as provided in the export- 
debenture plan. 

There is much less farm relief and some real farm destruc- 
tion in the plan of present House bill to buy up and hold the 
surplus and thus build up an awful menace to the domestic 
market. This menace, if fostered, is sure to become a curse 
to agriculture in the immediate future. What shall we do 
with the surplus of agricultural commodities? President 
Hoover called Congress together to answer, for the farmers, 
this biggest of all farm problems, and yet Congress is dodging 
the issue and leaving the farmer’s problem unsolved. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. LARSEN. Does the gentleman believe that if the 
farmer were receiving an adequate price for what he produces 
at this time and we could induce people not to import farm 
cominodities into this country which come into direct competi- 
tion with the articles produced by our farmers that there 
would really be any overproduction problem? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I do not think there would be 
any overproduction or overproduction problem under such cir- 
cumstances; in fact, I do not believe there is ever a real 
surplus that should be a menace. The thing we must do is 
to work out some scheme to control what I call the alleged 
surplus, 

Mr. LARSEN, 


The gentleman realizes that there is a great 
deal of underconsumption of both as to food and cloth products? 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. There is a great deal of under- 
cousumption, but as long as there are naked backs and hungry 
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mouths there is no real surplus of foodstuffs or cotton 
wool, 

Mr. LARSEN. And this underconsumption is brought about 
by reason of the fact that the farmers are unable to purchase 
what they really require for their own consumption. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. They are unable to purchase 
all they need for consumption with the money they get out of 
the products which they produce. They do not get a square 
deal. They do not get a fair price for their farm products. 

Mr. LARSEN. And, of course, that is the only money the 
farmer has. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The farmer as a rule has no 
money except what he makes on the farm. Of course, what 
the farmer really needs is mass control of sales. He needs bar- 
gaining power, and whether there is a surplus or not, there is 
what may be termed an alleged surplus, especially when a crop 
is first placed on the market, which is used by the profiteers, 
the speculators, and the gamblers to depress unduly the price of 
such farm commodities. 

Mr. LARSEN. Has the gentleman considered the advisability 
of cheapening farm production by operation of Muscle Shoals 
or any other system that would give him cheaper fertilizer or 
enable him to produce at less cost? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I have given most serious con- 
sideration to this problem. That would go a long way toward 
solving the farmer’s problem. It would be of tremendous help 
to him. 

Mr. LARSEN. 
would it not? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Certainly, it would, and that is 
what the farmer wants and what he is justly entitled to. 

Mr. LARSEN. And would, therefore, give him greater pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
price for what he produces. 

Mr. LARSEN. And would also enable him to consume more 
and pay his debts. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. There is no doubt about it. 
My idea is that the operation of Muscle Shoals under proper 
methods would bring cheaper fertilizer to the farmer and would 
go a long way toward solving the farmer's problem, and yet 
I am arguing that while all these things help the farmer, they 
will never put the farmer on a parity with other industries 
until the farmer, like other industries, can name, within rea- 
sonable limits, the price of the commodity which he sells. This 
surplus, or alleged surplus, must be controlled and managed 
in some way, and I have the idea—in fact, I know—that Presi- 
dent Hoover called this Congress together to solve that one 
problem, and that is the one problem that this House has not 
attempted to solve by the bill which has been brought out by 
the House committee and put on its passage here and passed 
without an amendment being allowed except committee amend- 
ments, 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will be pleased to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman said a moment ago that if we 
had proper distribution of the things grown on the farm and 
if the hungry were properly fed and the people were properly 
clothed there would likely be no surplus. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. That is true. 

Mr. GLOVER. I will ask the gentleman if it is not true that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that has fixed the inter- 
state commerce rate on all commodities out of one State into 
another has fixed the rate so high under the existing law, with 
a heavy penalty for violation, that this practically prevents the 
distribution of these commodities to those that are hungry and 
ought to be fed and to those that need to be clothed. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I thank the gentleman for 
that contribution. The farmers’ products are and have always 
been distributed in the interest of the profiteer rather than in 
the interest of the producer. 

The problem, I repeat, is what shall we do with the surplus? 
Shall we lessen it by curtailment of production? Can pro- 
duction be effectively controlled? Should it be curtailed or 
increased at will of the farmers? Should the surplus be 
dumped abroad at a loss? Should it be held here as a menace 
to the domestic market? These are questions for Congress, 
yet Congress is derelict in its duty to the farmer and is abso- 
lutely failing to give reasonable consideration to these burning 
farm-relief issues. Some say there is no real surplus. This 
may be true and yet we all know there is an alleged surplus 
which, when not properly handled, unduly depresses the price 
of farm products. What shall we do with it? Like Banquo’s 
ghost, it will not down. Once it is produced, it effects the 
market. If bought up by a stabilization corporation, the sur- 


or 


It would put more money into his pocket, 


The farmer wants a better 
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plus will still be in existence; if sold abroad at a loss, the 
farmer pays the loss and yet it supplies part of the world needs 
and drives prices down. If the surplus is held here, it is ex- 
pensive until sold and then goes into the channels of commerce 
and drives prices down. If it is held over until next year and 
there is another surplus, the problem becomes greater until 
there is a short crop and then the accumulated surplus will fall 
back on the warket, crush it and hold prices down, thus depriv- 
ing the farmer of the good prices he would otherwise enjoy 
during the period of otherwise real demand for his newly 
produced commodity. 

Let us read more of Mr. Sullivan's article. I agree in toto 
with much he says and am perpetuating in the Recorp the 
good things he said and pointing out some of the conclusions 
which I feel are erroneous. I further read as follows: 

sut—and here is the root of the matter—why is it that agriculture 
can not successfully have an exportable surplus, while other industries 
can? 

Why is it that the stecl industry can sell abroad and by so doing 
prosper greatly? Why is it that, as respects every industry except 
agriculture—the bigger the exportable surplus the better? Why do 
we all cheer the automobile manufacturers and the steelmakers on to 
sell more and more abroad—whereas, we tell the farmer that his 
exportable surplus is a burden and a mistake? Why is it that the 
farmer’s exportable surplus must be recognized as meaning a loss, 
while every other industry’s exportable surplus is recognized as a 
benefit? 

To put tt very tersely, what is this queer distinction which marks off 
farming from other industries, as respects the exportable surplus? 
Why is it that every other industry can sell abroad and “get away 
with it” richly, while agriculture, apparently, can not? 

To answer that question is to clarify the whole situation. 

The answer is—mass production (together with, in a degree, the 
tariff). More lengthily, the answer is that manufacturers can practice 
mass production, whereas farmers can not, 


Mr. Speaker, the farmer does not need mass production so 
much as he needs mass-production control and mass-bargaining 
power. The mass production which Mr. Sullivan has in mind 
would only help lessen the cost of production. 


would help, but the farmer must have mass control of his bar- 
gaining power and of everything that affects that bargaining 


power if he is to enjoy an economic equality with other in- 
dustries. 

The farmer will never be on a parity with other industries 
while these industries name both the prices at which the farmer 
buys and those at which he sells. “ Economic equality ” for the 
farmer nrust have only one meaning, and that is that the 
farmer is the recipient of as great special favors at the hands 
of the Government as are granted to other industries, and like 
them be able to sell his own commodities when he pleases, where 
he pleases, to whom he pleases, and that he can name, within 
reasonable limits, the prices of his farm products. The farmer 
‘an never enjoy this equality until Congress decides he shall 
have it and enacts legislation enabling the farmers to control 
their production so as to only produce what the world needs, 
and then be in position to demand that the world pay a fair 
price to the farmer for feeding and clothing an otherwise naked 
and hungry world. 

What shall we do with the surplus? I will answer. Enable 
the farmers to not produce an unnecessary surplus and then 
enable them to get a reasonable price for what they do produce. 
I have shown fully how this can be done by statements before 
both the House Committee on Agriculture and the Senate Conr- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. My plan is in the form of 
a bill, H. R. 78, introduced at this session. 

But I wish to read another extract from Mr. Sullivan’s article, 
as follows: 

When Hudson or Studebaker has made its first 100,000 automobiles 
the additional cost of making the next one is relatively almost negligible. 
But when the farmer has plowed and harrowed and seeded and weeded 
his first hundred acres the additional cost of plowing and seeding the 
next acre is practically the same as the cost of any of the other acres. 

That fundamental distinction is what makes it possible for other 
industries to have an exportable surplus successfully—and impossible 
for the farmer. After an automobile manufacturer has built his factory 
and set up his machinery and laid out his model and patterns and made 
his first 100,000 machines, thereafter he can make additional machines 
at a cost so low that the price he gets abroad for his “ exportable 
surplus ” is no loss to him. 

But with a farmer the case is quite different. His thousandth bushel 
of wheat involves an additional cost to him practically as great as the 
cost of his first bushel or any other bushel. Whenever the farmer 
raises more than he can sell at home his “ exportable surplus” repre- 
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sents so great an additional cost to produce that if he sells it abroad 
at all he must sell it at a loss. 

This distinction, that manufacturers can 
and that farmers can not, is fundamental. 
the farm relief problem becomes clear. 


practice mass production 
Grasp that, and much of 


Much of Mr. Sullivan’s logic is irresistible, but he is wrong 
when he insists that it is impossible for the farmers to profitably 
produce aud handle an exportable surplus. It can be done with 
reasonable legislation. It must be done as to cotton and tobacco 
or else these crops are doomed. 

I quote the balance of the article on mass production, which is 
as follows: 

One group of farm “ relicfers,” 
it, think there is a way out. They think the way is to have 
duction on the farms. They say farming should imitate big ’ 
should be done in big units. They would have farms of 1,000,000 acres 
each, with factory methods—with all the attributes of mass production. 
But every farmer knows that you can’t have the attributes of mass pro- 
duction on the farm. Every farmer knows that the condition which 
makes mass production on farms impossible will operate on a million- 
acre farm as much as on a hundred-acre one. 
big production merely. is the recognized name for 
a method. That method is possib!e in manufacturing; in farming the 
method is impossible. Big farms might mean—though this is not 
tain—a slight reduction in the cost of raising each bushel of whieat. 
But the reduction would be negligible compared to the reduction that 
mass production effects in manufacturing. The farm relievers who pro- 
pose mass production on farms are not themselves farmers. 

Anyhow, America doesn’t want million-acre farms, run under factory 
conditions. That would mean that the individual farmer, now independ- 
ent, would become a hired man. 


seeing this distinction and admitting 
mass pro- 


business 


Mass production is not 
“Mass production ” 


cer- 


I quite agree with Mr. Sullivan, “America does not want 
million-acre farms run under factory conditions,” and yet I fear 
we are coming to this or a worse condition in the absence of 
some real farm-relief legislation. 

I read further: 


The farm-relief plan now pending in the lower House of Congress can 
and may make the individual farmer more prosperous. But it can not 
make agriculture a growing, expanding industry in the sense that steel 
and automobiles are growing industries. It can not enable agriculture 
to have an exportable surplus and sell it to advantage. 

Under every plan of farm relief now generally discussed American ag- 
riculture will ultimately, and soon, be restricted to the home American 
market. (What is said here applies to ordinary crops; there are excep- 
tions, recognized by everybody, in which the conditions are fundamen- 
tally different, such as cotton.) 


His exception as to cotton is correct, and yet the very fact 
that we do and must produce a surplus or quit makes farm relief 
legislation of the right type all the more necessary for the cotton 
grower and the Nation. 

With proper legislation the producers of all basic farm com- 
modities should have a profitable world market. There can cer- 
tainly be no economic equality with other industries if the 
farmer is restricted to the domestic market while other indus- 
tries sell throughout the world. 

I read further as follows: 


As the caterer to the American market and given a monopoly of the 
American market by the tariff—under these conditions the American 
farmer as an individual can do very well. But agriculture as an in- 
dustry can not become a growing, expanding industry in the sense that 
steel and automobiles are growing industries. Only those industries 
can grow which export, which have the whole world as their potential 
market. 


I must make a clear-cut issue with the statement that “ agri- 
culture as an industry can not become a growing, expanding 
industry, in the sense that steel and automobiles are growing.” 
I agree that only those industries can grow which have the 
whole world as their potential market. The farmer, though, 
has the whole world as his potential market and with proper 
legislation he can enjoy his market, both domestic and foreign, 
can grow and expand like other industries, and can enjoy an 
economic equality with them. There can be no economic equal- 
ity for the farmer unless he has the same world market, the 
same bargaining power, and the same special privileges accorded 
others. 

I read again, as follows: 


This fact, that the farm relief now contemplated will not make 
agriculture a growing industry, is disagreeable to many farm spokesmen 
in Congress. They do not like to admit it. But the fact is that the 
present major program of farm relief looks to having as many, and no 
more, farmers in America as will feed our own population. America, in 
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short, is on the way toward becoming a great manufacturing Nation, a 
great exporter of manufactured goods, with only so much agriculture as 
will, so to speak, do the gardening for our own people. 


I regret very much that the statement that I have just read 
contains an awful truth. It is a sad but true picture. The 
so-called farm bill, just passed by the House, is a death warrant 
for agriculture as a great world industry. It means to restrict 
the farmer rather than enlarge his activities. The bill has a 
noble declaration of policy by which is sought the concealment 
of the real purposes of the sponsors of the bill. The bill provides 
much more machinery for lowering farm prices than are pro- 
vided for elevating them. It restricts the activities of the 
farmer and threatens to withdraw all alleged aid if the farmer 
even appears happy over any proffered help. If he even 
whistles to keep up courage, he better be careful lest some 
one thinks he is about to increase his acreage. 

There can be no effective farm relief without effective control 
of production and marketing, but the plan set up in this bill is 
worse than foolish; it is criminal. The bill seeks to do some 
things that are already being done; some things that ought 
never be done; and little else. I am sorely disappointed over 
the House bill and am hoping and praying that Congress will 
yet solve the farm problem before it is finally too late. 

Now, let me read the rest of Mr. Sullivan’s article: 


But suppose some one insists on definition (b), that agriculture as a 
whole shall be a growing industry. Suppose the farm leaders say, 
“ We demand legislation that will restore agriculture to the position it 
once had; we demand that America shall again be a great agricultural 
country ; that the farmers shall again be 50 per cent of the population, 
have a 50 per cent share in the national life, have 50 per cent of 
political power.” 

If legislation to that effect be demanded, how should we go about it? 

The answer is almost like the answer to a request for the unscram- 
bling of an omelet. Or it is like trying to turn the clock back 50 
years, 

For one step we should have to abandon our protective tariff on 
manufactures. That, at this stage, would be pretty revolutionary. 

One can state the situation in a few sentences: 

In America, for over 50 years, more and more manufacturing has been 
done. What is it that has stimulated manufacturing in America? 
Answer, the protective tariff. If we want to reverse the process, what 
step should be taken? Answer, get rid of the protective tariff on 
manufactures, 

But is the country generally—is the farmer himself—willing to con- 
template that step? It might, after a period of economic dislocation, 
cause agriculture to grow as an industry. But the intervening period— 
the immediate consequence—would be pretty painful to everybody, 
including the farmer. 


I do not believe all the farmers’ ills are attributable to the na- 
tional tariff policy. I know there have been and now are many 
discriminations against the farming class. I have no expecta- 
tion that the present tariff policy will be abandoned. I only 
hope for such revisions as will give the farmer the greatest 
possible protection under the system, and where the tariff fails 
to protect the farmer it is our duty as conscientious law makers 
to give the equivalent of the tariff privilege in aid by other 
fair means. The farmers can be and should be put on an equal- 
ity with other industries. I fear Congress will not pass proper 
legislation for this purpose at this session. I know the House 
bill falls far short of this pledge of both major parties. The 
House bill provides for a stabilization which I fear means ex- 
termination. It certainly does not provide for growth and fur- 
ther development. 

To my mind, the purpose of the House bill is fully mani- 
fested in one sentence in the House committee’s report, as fol- 
lows: 

As we have shown, it is impossible for agriculture to control its 
production and it is against public interest that it should attempt to 
control it to the extent that the industry can so control. 


The sponsors of House bill 1, here declare in effect that they 
do not believe the farmers can be placed on an “ equality with 


other industries,” and in effect declare that they do not desire 
such equality for the farmers. The farmers can never be on the 
much-promised “ equality ” with others until they have sufficient 
burgaining power to name within reasonable limits the prices 
of their own commodities, and they can not do this without the 
same control of their production and marketing as is enjoyed by 
other industries, 

To say that it is not desirable that the farmers control their 
own preduction is another way of saying it is not desirable 
that they be permitted to name the prices of their commodities, 
subject, of course, to the same laws that affect industry. This 
statement in the House report is equivalent to a declaration that 
the farmer can not be placed on a parity with other industries, 
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and that it is not desirable by the sponsors of the bill that the 
farmer enjoy this equality. 

This declaration in the House report brands anyone with 
such views as an enemy of farm relief, as an antagonist of a 
square deal for the farmer, and as a henchman for the profiteer, 
speculator, and farm-produce gambler. How can anyone expect 
“farm economic equality ” to be ushered in by any bill backed 
with a report indicating such motives as are here expressed? 

In order to arrive more fully at what the sponsors of the 
House bill contend is “ farm economic equality ” let us read fur- 
ther from that well-sugarcoated piece of putrifaction, designated 
as committee report on House bill 1, as follows: 


Our problem, then, is the effort to keep for the farmer his independence 
of thought and action, yet bring him a return for his capital and labor 
at least sufficient to maintain the traditional farm home which knew 
comfort even though it lacked ease. This we believe is what the farmer 
means when he speaks of economic equality with industry. He neither 
asks nor expects equal financial rewards with the giants of industry or 
banking. 


That is the wonderful farm relief which is to be handed to 
the farmer. Just think of it, ye friends of the farmer. This 
committee report declares solemnly that it is one of the great 
prerogatives of this Congress here and now “to keep for the 
farmer his independence of thought.” Oh! if there was some 
way for what the farmers will think about this legislation to be 
heard in thunder tones by all the sponsors of the House bill. 
But while the farmers will be expressing in indignant terms 
what they think about this bill, its sponsors will be sitting in 
the seat of the speculator and farm parasite and will not hear 
the cry of distress and the wails of disappointment of those 
who feed and clothe them, and if they heard these agonizing 
moans they would only be met by the fiendish chuckle engen- 
dered by further anticipated profits and spoils. 

I am glad that legislation is not necessary to secure for the 
farmer “ independence of thought.” Otherwise I very much fear 
he would not get even this God-given right from the sponsors 
of this bill. I am glad that as long as life lasts and brain func- 
tions thought is free. Bunyan in Bedford jail was free to think 
and to pray. 

Even this bill will not let the farmer think he is being bene- 
fited. He will know that he is being robbed. He will not think 
a falsehood. If he should happen to think there is slight hope 
of some help under the bill, he will have to conceal his thoughts 
less some one thinks he is about to increase his production. The 
sponsovs of this bill are strong for maintaining “ the traditional 
farm home which knew comfort even though it lacked ease.” 
Why should not the farm home have both comfort and ease? 
They are the best homes this side of heaven. The enthusiastic 
sponsors of the House bill evidently feel that they are making a 
great concession when they consent for the farmers’ homes to 
enjoy che comforts of free air, bright sunshine, abundant rain- 
fall, and such God-given privileges as are free to all. 

Toe farmer can never be placed on “equality with other 
industries ” until he can sell his commodities for a fair price 
and eujoy the “ease” that comes from getting a fair return 
for the toil of himself and family. The enthusiastic supporters 
of the House bill by their report say the farmer “ neither asks 
nor expects equal financial rewards with the giants of industry 
or banking.” These strong supporters of this remarkable bill 
further say they “believe”. this “is what the farmer means 
when he speaks of economic equality with industry.” 

I say here and now, measuring my words, no true friend of 
the farmer believes that while the farmer “neither asks nor 
expects equal financial rewards with the giants of industry or 
banking” he is at all on a parity with them. Any farmer, 
legislator, or other person who thinks that the farmer can be 


jon an “economic equality with other industries” while he 


“neither asks nor expects equal financial rewards with them,” 
is a fit subject for the lunatic asylum. Certainly no such man 
ought to be writing a farm relief bill and if he writes a bill 
labeled “farm relief” the friends of the farmer should fear it 
as they would death itself. 

It is true many farmers and others do not expect the farmer 
ever to receive “equal financial rewards with the giants of 
industry or banking.” It is difficult for me, myself, not to lose 
all hope. This very bill I am now discussing is enough to dis- 
courage the most optimistic friend of the farmer. Some say 
the farmer can never be put on a parity with other industries. 
I believe he can be given this equality and it seems so unfair 
and even criminal for any one to say the farmer “ neither asks 
nor expects equal financial rewards ” when he begs and pleads 
for “economic equality with industry.” 

It is an outrage of the blackest, foulest type if the promise 
of the Democratic and Republican Parties to put the farmers 
on an “ economic equality with other industries” is to be swept 
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aside by both parties with a statement that the farmer “ neither 
asks nor expects equal financial rewards with the giants of 
industry or banking,” and if insult is to be added to injury by 
a further widening and deepening of the awful gulf which now 
separates agriculture and other industries. Is other industry 
to be further enriched and agriculture further impoverished? 
Is bureaucratic power to be given a further strangle hold on 
the throat of the farmer and his already manacled hands and 
feet made more helpless? Is the Government at tremendous 
expense to create an awful all-powerful agency not to raise 
prices, but to lower them; not to save the farmer from the 
speculator, but to speculate on the farmer; not to save a profit 
for the farmer, but to take it from him; and not to help the 
farmer name his own prices, but to dominate all farm prices 
in behalf of other industries and those who profiteer and live 
off of the farmer’s very lifeblood? 

It is most remarkable that such a bill as has just been passed 
should even be reported from the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, with such a report as came with it. It is more remark- 
able that both Democrats and Republicans of the committee, 
with few honorable exceptions, should fight for and secure its 
passage without a single noncommittee amendment being al- 
lowed or seriously considered. It is furthermore beyond the 
comprehension of fair-minded friends of the farmer that at 
an extra session of Congress, called for the specifle purpose of 
passing farm legislation, extended hearings should be held by 
the House Committee on Agriculture at which the profiteer, 
speculator, and middleman were heard most attentively and 
fully, and yet not a single farmer was heard in person for a 
single minute of time. For hours, days, and weeks this com- 
mittee heard the plans of the enemies of the farmer and those 
who farm not, yet live off the farmer, and not a single word 
was heard from a farmer as to the plan of relief he desired. 

In all fairness, would it not have been more honest to the 
farmer to hear from him just a few words at least as to the 
kind of legislation he desired, rather than hear almost unlimited 
evidence from the middlemen, profiteers, and gamblers as to 
the kind of a bill they would consent to be passed and labeled 
“farm relief”? The committee champions of the bill in effect 
boast because no farmers testified; because the profiteers and 
enemies of the farmer were heard most fully and because the 
committee followed fully the suggesticius of the millers, manu- 
facturers, and profiteers and wrote the bill desired by the ene- 
mies of true farm relief. [Applause.] 

I read from the House committee report on H,. R. 1, as fol- 
lows: 


We were very fortunate in the group of witnesses who accepted our 
invitation to present their views. They were mainly drawn from what 
might be called the business men of agriculture—the heads of the great 
cooperative marketing associations which have grown with remarkable 
strides in the last 10 years. To these were added the representatives 
of great farm organizations, editors, educators, and men from the busi- 
ness and manufacturing world. 


These are all the committee say they heard. Not a single 
farmer was permitted to present his suggestions. Again I 
read from the committee report, as follows: 


Our indebtedness to them can be best shown by the fact that the bill 
Wwe are now reporting is based almost entirely upon, and is completely 
supported by, the record of the hearings. 


The report boasts that the farm bill desired by these groups 
was written and reported out. The bill was and is in the in- 
terest of the middlemen and speculators. I admit the millers 
and manufacturers may be good men, but would it not have 
been fairer to the farmer if he had been permitted to suggest 
the plan of farm relief rather than these men who speculate 
at the expense of the farmer? Would not it have been better 
for the farmer to tell of his desires rather than all the plans 
come from heads of cooperatives, editors, educators, and busi- 
ness men, all of whom live at the expense of the farmer, and 
all of whom probably expect no benefit from farm legislation 
other than’ increased salaries and profits from the farmer’s labor 
and effort? No wonder a profiteer’s bill was reported. No 
wonder the committee, after days of evidence from those who 
suck the farmer’s lifeblood, and without one word from the 
farmer, should report out such a monstrosity, backed up by a 
report declaring the farmer “neither asks nor expects equal 
financial rewards with the giants of industry or banking.” 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will yield to my good-friend 
from Nevada, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Are these the gentleman’s own ideas on farm 
legislation? I thought H. R. 1 was in the opinion of the 
gentleman from Georgia a step in the right direction. I 
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gather from what the gentleman 
H. R. 1 is wrong. Is that true? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I am very much opposed to 
H. R. 1. I finally voted for it because I have faith in Presi- 
dent Hoover that he will appoint a board which may be able 
to do something helpful to the farmer. My fear is that, like 
all other great pieces of legislation, it may fall into bad hands 
eventually, that it will fall into control of people who are not 
friends of the farmer, I voted for the bill believing that if it 
was found not to be workable that Mr. Hoover would be in 
favor of such amendments as would make it effective for farm 
relief. I believe that the bill now does not give the farmer 
what the farmer needs, is entitled to, and has been promised. I 
do not believe that the bill gives the farmer what the Repub- 
lican platform promised nor what the Democratic platform 
promised. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia this question: I noticed in the House the 
Democratic leadership lined up for H. R. 1, President Hoover's 
so-called plan, but in the Senate our Democratic friends have 
lined up for a different proposition. I would like to know which 
plan the gentleman from Georgia feels is the better plan for the 
farmer, the plan advocated by the Democrats in the House or 
the plans advocated by the Democrats in the Senate. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I think’ the plan advocated by 
the Democrats in the Senate is far superior to the plan advo- 
cated by the Democrats in the House, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Then why did not the gentleman 
vote for that plan in the House? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Because I did not get a chance 
to vote for it. The amendment for that plan went out on a 
point of order. We had no chance to vote for the debenture 
plan in the House. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Did the gentleman speak for the 
debenture plan as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] did? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. No; I did not because I wanted 
to make other observations. I have said from time to time that 
I was in favor of the debenture plan. I have advocated the 
debenture plan heretofore in speeches on this floor and intend 
doing so in the future. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is not this the plan; that our 
Democratic friends are trying to organize and bring to naught 
and obstruct the plan of President Hoover for farm relief so 
that you can go to the country and say that we have not accom- 
plished what we set out for? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I do not know what the mo- 
tive of others is, but I say that I myself am really opposed to 
the House bill and only voted for it because of my faith in 
President Hoover, and because I hope that it will be amended 
from time to time until we really have legislation firmly estab- 
lishing the farmer “on a parity with other industries.” I be- 
lieve President Hoover is a friend of the farmer and far be it 
from me to do anything to embarrass him in his efforts in behalf 
of the agricultural class. I do feel, though, that some Members 
of this House, both Republicans and Democrats, should feel 
embarrassed because of promises that have been made by both 
parties. and not kept by either here on this floor. We have not 
met to play politics or embarrass anyone. We should legislate 
for the farmer so as to relieve his financial embarrassment and 
so as to prevent us as lawmakers the embarrassment that 
should come from unfulfilled promises. There is no polities in 
this matter as I see it. I hope and pray that this administra- 
tion passes and gets credit for the best farm bill ever conceived 
by the mind of man. I shall do all I can to help the President 
in his efforts in behalf of the farmer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LARSEN. Does not the gentleman favor that portion 
of the bill which provides a Federal farm board? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes; I am in favor of the 
creation of a farm board, but I think we ought to provide more 
fully the duties of the board. We are creating a board without 
naming its duties with sufficient definiteness. 

Mr. LARSEN. DoeS not the gentleman think the proposed 
farm bill (H. R. 1) forms the basis for farm relief legislation? 
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says that every item of 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I think it forms a basis upon 
which can be constructed beneficial legislation. 

This is one reason why I voted for it. But I think the func- 
tions of the board ought to be more specifically indicated. I 
voted for the bill, hoping that later it would be so amended as 
to make it the specific duty of the board to function in favor of 
the farmer instead of against him. [Applause.] 

The farmer may not expect anything worth while from the 
champions of the House bill. He has been promised “ economic 
equality with other industries” in both party platforms and by 
those everywhere who would deceive him. But it is evident 
that he is not to get soon, if at all, this much-promised equality. 
The farmer may not “ask” this equality of many people. Too 


many ignore his fair and honest requests, and the House com- 
mittee did not even give him an opportunity to ask. 
of the report, speaking for the House committee, says: 


The writer 


We particularly desire to note that no representative of any trade or 
consuming group appeared before us except with helpful and sympa- 
thetic suggestions. 


This is a poor apology for not consulting the farmers in the 
preparation of a bill alleged to be in their behalf. The farmers 
were deprived of their “day in court.” They have not had a 
fair hearing and they are condemned and sentenced to an unlaw- 
ful servitude. The report says that the trade and consuming 
groups made “helpful and sympathetic suggestions.” Their 
suggestions certainly were “helpful” in the writing of a bill in 
behalf of the profiteers and “ sympathetic ’’ just as the butcher 
is sympathetic for the sheep he is leading to slaughter. Then, 
again, would not it be fairer to the farmer that we be guided by 
the sympathy of the farmer for the farmer rather than by the 
crocodile tears of the enemies of the farmer? 

And this is putting the farmer on an * economic equality with 
other industries.” The entire House bill and report would be 
ludicrous in the extreme if they did not constitute an attempted 
outrageous crime. “Farm economic equality” can have but 
one meaning. Anything short of that may be farm relief, but 
it is not what has been promised the farmer over and over 
again, 

Better freight rates, the debenture scheme, improved tariff 
schedules, insurance plans, and dozens of lesser farm relief 
programs all are or may be helpful in a way to the farmer, but 
they are not all that was promised the farmer nor all that he 
has a right to expect. Farm relief in its truer, broader sense 
means the empowering of the farmer to exercise to the fullest 
an “economic equality with other industries,” which can only 
be exercised by the farmer selling what he produces in the 
markets of the world just like other industries. 

Farm relief in its fullest sense can only mean the farmer’s 
charter of liberty, in which is to be written a new freedom 
under which and by which the farmer shall be independent and 
empowered to control his own affairs on an equality with other 
enterprises. This freedom will be new, for no such plan has 
yet been worked out and put into effect by man since the begin- 
ning of time. It will be a charter containing hitherto un- 
granted rights and powers and requiring loyalty of freemen 
exercising a great right. 

The farmer can never be independent and able to control his 
own affairs on a parity with other industries until he is given 
such assistance as is necessary to enable him and all his fellow 
farmers to effectively control the production and the marketing 
of their products, thereby obtaining for them such bargaining 
power as to enable them, within reasonable limits, to name the 
price at which they will sell their own products. This freedom 
must be a freedom of action, for battles must be fought in the 
winning and preservation of every great right. 

The farmer must do what the Government can not do for 
him, and the Government should do what the farmer can not 
do for himself, There should be and there can be created a 
contractual relation which will enable the farmer to control 
his production and marketing and thus enable him, within 
reasonable limits, to name the price at which he will sell the 
fruits of his own labor. This and only this will put the farmer 
on an “equality with other industries.” [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has expired. 

SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION LAWS 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, on December 14, 1928, I 
spoke on the necessity of a revision of the shipping laws, and 
gave some facts and figures to the House, after a great deal 
of study of the subject. At that time I had pending before 
the Committee on Rules of the House a resolution calling for 
an investigation or a study of the shipping laws, with a desire 
to revise them and bring them up to date. There was no action 
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taken on it during the last Congress and in the present Congress 
I have reintroduced the same resolution, H. J. Res. 8. 

At the time I introduced my resolution it was stated that 
there was an inquiry going on in New York concerning the 
Vestris disaster, and that all of the facts were being brought 
out at that inquiry. That was the argument that was presented 
to justify the taking of no action on my resolution. That reso- 
lution was entirely constructive, providing for a study of these 
laws concerning shipping, most of which had become obsolete 
and antiquated, not meeting modern conditions at all. 

Within the very few days past this country has been startled 
and shocked by testimony given by witnesses concerning the 
loss of the Vestris before a board of inquiry of the London 
Board of Trade. The same witnesses who testified in the New 
York inquiry before Commissioner O'Neill are now testifying 
in London, and they frankly state that the testimony which 
they gave in the New York inquiry was not complete. One 
of the witnesses testified that he had falsified the ship’s log, 
and another testified that the witnesses had been coached in 
New York, and would not give the real facts in New York that 
part of the testimony was false, purposely and unlawfully doing 
so with the knowledge and consent of the head of the Lamport 
& Holt Line officials concerning the facts about the Vestris 
disaster. 

We now know that the Vesiris was overloaded, which was 
the direct cause of the loss of the ship. After the Vestris dis- 
aster, and right after my address on December 14, I asked the 
United States Steamboat Inspection Service to subject the 
steamer Vauban, of the Lamport & Holt Line, to a stability 
test. The Vauban is a sister ship to the Vestris, built and con- 
structed, as I understand, on the same plan. My purpose in 
asking that the Vauban be subjected to a stability test was 
twofold. First, in the event the Lamport & Holt Line refused 
to submit to the test, we could then go into the courts, and if 
the courts found that we had no authority to subject a foreign 
ship to such an investigation, I covld then bring home to Con- 
gress the need of immediate action; and, second, if the Vauban 
was submitted to this test, we could come very near ascertain- 
ing the stability of the ill-fated Vestris. The Lamport & Holt 
Line did submit the Vauban to the stability test. That test 
has been made by the United States Steamboat Inspection 
Service. Here is the result of test: 

Stability steamer Vauban. Preliminary result of test shows 8 inches 
negative stability. Vessel permitted proceed pending completion of 
figures with 300 long tons pig iron ballast and 1,126 long tons liquid 
ballast. 


This is signed by Mr. Hoover, head of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service. 

Now, if the Vestris was also 8-inch negative stability—and 
we have every reason to believe that she was—and was over- 
loaded, the sending of that ship out with passengers on board 
was nothing short of cold-blooded murder. 

According to testimony given in London concerning the 
Vestris, in the inquiry in New York witnesses testified falsely 
on advice of counsel representing the Lamport & Holt Line. 
Gentlemen, what are you going to do about it? The American 
people are looking to Congress for protection and relief in this 
matter. I wrote to the Secretary of Commerce yesterday ask- 
ing that as each ship of the Lamport & Holt Line comes into 
port it be subjected to the stability test and to a rigid inspec- 
tion, andthat the certificate of seaworthiness be withdrawn 
from every ship of the Lamport & Holt Line in American ports 
because of the fact that they have entirely disqualified them- 
selves from receiving any privileges under the American law. 

May 6, 1929. 
Hon, Ropert F. LAMONT, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: No doubt you have noted the testimony 
given before the board of inquiry now being held in London concerning 
the sinking of the British steamer Vestris and no doubt you have been 
as shocked and startled by this testimony as everybody else who has 
read it. 

While it will take some time to revise our shipping laws, I believe that 
you have suflicient power under existing law to safeguard the lives of 
American citizens who risk another Vestris disaster by boarding vessels 
of the Lamport & Holt Lines, Shortly after the Vestris disaster I 
requested the Steamboat Inspection Service to submit the steamer 
Vauban, of the same line, a sister ship to the Vestris, to a stability 
test. I am informed that a preliminary result of test shows 8 
inches negative stability. This vessel was permitted to proceed pend- 
ing completion of figures with 1,426 tons of ballast to give her the 
required positive stability. 

In view of the testimony given before the British board of inquiry, 
that not only was the vessel overloaded and that fact concealed before 
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the inquiry held in New York, but that officers and witnesses appearing 
before the inquiry held at New York were coached and told what to 
say in order to conceal the condition of the ship and the real facts, it 
is clear now that the Vestris, sister ship of the Vauban, was as negative 
in her stability if not more than the Vauban, that this defect was not 
corrected by a liquid ballast but that she was overloaded with cargo 


improperly stored, all of which was known to the owners of this line, | 


and that the sending out of this ship with human lives in order to 


murder. 

Under the circumstances and pending proper legislation to protect 
American lives, I would suggest that every steamer of the Lamport & 
Holt Lines on arrival at an American port be submitted to a stability 
test, to a rigid inspection, and that as each ship arrives the certificate 
required under the law be canceled and withdrawn. Any management 
of ships guilty of the gross negligence and deliberate disregard of law 
and human lives and willfully lying about it is not worthy to be 
intrusted with American lives and the privilege of navigating to and 
from American ports. The conduct of the Lamport & Holt Lines has 
disqualified them from enjoying any of the privileges provided for in 
the treaties between Great Britain and the United States. 

F. LAGUARDIA. 


Here you have a company operating ships to and from 
American ports, not touching their home ports, and therefore 
subject to American inspection, willfully and knowingly dis- 
obeying and disregarding American laws,. causing a disaster 
resulting in the loss of 110 American lives. Not one cent of 
liability need be paid to the families of the dead because under 
an ancient law on our statute books which was first enacted 
in France in the sixteenth century, later adopted in England in 
the time of George III, the Lamport & Holt Co. can escape 
payment. Officials and representatives of the company not 
only concealed facts but deliberately instructed witnesses to lie 
while testifying before an American judicial proceeding—a 
thing they do not dare to do before their own inquiry. I say 
the only adequate example to be set to all foreign ships is for 
the Secretary of Commerce to avail himself of the powers he 
has and cancel the certificate of every ship of the Lamport & 
Holt Line. [Applause.] 

Here is the letter I have written to the Postmaster General: 

May 6, 1929. 
Hon, Water F. Brown, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear POSTMASTER GENERAL: I desire to call your attention to 
the testimony adduced at the inquiry held at London concerning the 
Vestris disaster. It is apparent that the ship was overloaded, poorly 
navigated, and that the officers of the company willfully and purposely 
concealed the facts at the inquiry held in New York City. At my 
request, the sister ship of the Vestris, the Vauban, was submitted to 
a stability test. The test showed that the Vestris was 8 inches 
negative and she was permitted to sail with a ballast of 1,426 tons to 
correct this defect. 

In view of the conduct of the officials of this company, their apparent 
disregard of complying with American laws, their utter lack of respect 
for American courts, I feel that under the statutes you are justified 
in canceling any contract which the post office may have with 
Lamport & Holt Line for the carrying of United States mails from and 
to American ports. The officials of this corporation have so discredited 
themselves as to be unworthy of any privilege which they have here- 
tofore enjoyed from the United States Government. 

Under the circumstances, I believe that it will serve as a wholesome 
example to foreign steamship companies if all contracts with Lamport 
& Holt be immediately cancelled. 

Very truly yours, 
F. LaGuarpta, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think that the over- 
loading of the ship was the sole and only cause of the disaster? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think that the overloading of the ship 
with a negative stability was one of the factors, together with 
poor seamanship, of course. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Has the investigation in England been 
concluded ? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
been concluded ? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Did we not have some very distinguished 
naval officers making findings and reports to our investigating 
committee in New York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not remember as to that. I know 
that I consulted the Navy and the technical facts as to stability 
which I used in my address of December 14, 1928, I obtained 
from the Construction Bureau of the Navy. 


Oh, no; I think it is going on today. 
Has the investigation in the United States 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman stated that the lawyers 
concerned in this case on one side instructed the witnesses to 
commit perjury. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 
London yesterday. 

Mr. MONTAGUBEP. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


So Chief Officer Johnson testified in 


Were they American or English lawyers? 
I think that will come out eventually. I 


| am very glad that the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
collect freight und passenger fares was nothing short of cold-blooded | 


on Rules, the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], is here 
now. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, I am almost always here. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman will permit further, I 
have been interested in the case only as a citizen. I have not 
read fully the newspaper reports. Was there not a finding in 
this report of the officers that one of the compartment doors of 
the ship was wood when it should have been steel or iron? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not remember as to that 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think the gentleman will find that there 
is testimony, direct or circumstantial, that it was made of wood. 
What is the name of the sister ship? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The Vauban. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And that likewise has wooden doors. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course that is contrary to our law. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not seeking to pass on what the law 
is, but I want to ascertain the facts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would be a contributing factor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Trson). The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that his time be extended for three nrinutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That fact also shows a disregard of the 
requirements of our law and the necessity for revising our laws. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am very much interested in the state 
ment of the gentleman from New York that under some ancient 
law, accepted subsequently by us, the owners of this line were 
exempted from any liability to the families of these deceased 
American citizens. What is the principle of maritime immunity 
involved in that law? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And might I supplement the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Alabama by this: Does the gentleman 
from New York mean to say that the ship line as a corporation 
is not responsible? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
of the claimants to 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Not against the ship but against the 
corporation—personal suits? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. There is no liability on the part 
of the owners unless direct personal knowledge and direct 
individual negligence is brought home to the officers of the 
corporation. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The old doctrine confines the liability to 
the ship, and if the ship is sunk and nothing is left, then, of 
course, nothing can be recovered. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That has been changed in England now. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the old law to which the gentleman 
alludes bar suits in personam to recover damages? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. Section 4283 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States is what is known as the limited 
liability law. The liability of the owners of a ship is limited 
to the value of the ship; but where the ship is a total loss 
there is no liability of the owners. Not only that, but under 
a decision of the Supreme Court, which the gentleman will 
find quoted in my speech of December 14, 1928—the City of 
Norwich (118 U. S. 468) and steamship Great Western (118 
U. S. 521)—the owners can pocket the insurance money. In 
answer to the second inquiry of the gentleman from Virginia, 
as to the liability on the part of the owners, in order to estab- 
lish liability you must find personal negligence on the part of 
the owners. In other words, if the plaintiff can establish that 
the owners knowingly and personally did some unlawful act, 
such as overload the ship, liability will attach, but knowledge 
of a superintendent or manager or agent, it has been held by 
our courts, can not be connected by implication as constructive 
knowledge of the owners themselves, and you must bring the 
knowledge absolutely home, something that is extremely difficult 
where ships are operated by a corporation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I take it from the gentle- 
man’s answer that he recognizes that that probably is the correct 


Exactly. 

Or only the ship itself? 

Both. 

Are there not suits now pending by some 
recover damages? 
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interpretation of existing law and that it is for the purpose of 
remedying and correcting a law of that sort that the gentleman 
has introduced a resoiution seeking to revise and bring down to 
date the maritime laws and regulations of our Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has again expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that it be extended for 
two more minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is the gentleman familiar with the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Maritime Law at Brussels in 
1909 and 1910? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman recall whether there 
was a convention extending what is known as Lord Campbeil’s 
Act to deaths occasioned at sea? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Has anything ever been done with those 
conventions? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think so. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If those conventions had been ratified 
they would, perhaps, have afforded the remedy which is now in 
the gentleman’s mind? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would not have been enough in our 
country, because after the ratification of the treaties we would 
have had to pass enabling acts. The conference which the gen- 
tleman refers to was extended then to the conference in 1914, 
known as the International Safety of Life at Sea Conference. 
Then the war came along and it was suspended. The conference 
is now in session at London. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Not a conference on maritime law? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; it is for the safety of life at sea. As 
I say, the conference with relation to the safety of life at sea 
is now in session at London, and the fact that it was to be in 
session was the reason for passing the load line law in such a 
hurry, because if we had sent delegates there to consider mat- 
ters relating to the safety of life at sea the first thing they 
would have said would have been, “ Well, America, you are the 
only country that has no load line law.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I was interested to know if the gentleman 
had kept up with and followed the track of the convention I have 
suggested. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As I understand it, the treaty was never 
consummated. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not know, but I thought it was. I 
thought it was once sent to the Senate. I have understood it 
was sent to the Senate in Mr. Taft’s administration. I do not 
now recall. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was it ratified? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. My opinion is that such international 
conventions generally go into the limbo of the lost. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. However, we could remedy that by pass- 
ing laws that are in keeping with the times. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TILson). 
gentleman from New York has again expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks by including my resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was bo objection. 


The time of the gentleman 


Is there objection? 





The time of the 


Joint resolution to create a commission for the revision of the shipping 
laws of the United States 


Be it resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a joint congres- 
sional commission to be known as the Commission on the Revision of 
the Shipping Laws of the United States, and to be composed of two 
Senators, appointed by the President of the Senate, three Members of 
the House of Representatives appointed by the Speaker of the House, 
a naval officer assigned to the Bureau of Construction and Repair to be 
designated by the Secretary of the Navy, the senior naval officer mem- 
ber of the United States delegation to the International Conference for 
the Revision of the Convention of 1914 for the Safety of Life at Sea, 
the Supervising Inspector General of the Steamboat Inspection Service 
of the Department of Commerce, three naval architects to be selected by 
the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, the University of 
Michigan and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, respectively, 
and a member to be selected by the American Bureau of Shipping. 

The commission is authorized and directed to make a study of 
existing rules, laws, and regulations for the inspection of steamboats, 
vessels, and motorboats, the construction of said vessels, the conclusions 
af the International Conference for the Revision of the Convention of 
1914 for the Safety of Life at Sea and modern methods of steamboat 
construction for the purpose of revising the laws of the United States 
in keeping with present requirements, modern practice in ship construc- | 
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tion and the safety of life and to report to the Congress its findings and 
recommendations for the amendment and revision of the shipping laws 
of the United States or such other laws as may be necessary. 

For the purposes of this resolution the commission, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to select a chairman and to hold such 
hearings; to sit at such times and places; to employ such clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants; to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents; to 
administer such oaths; to take such testimony; and to have such print- 
ing and binding done, as it deems advisable. 

Members of the commission who are not in the service of the United 
States Government shall receive a per diem allowance of $25 for each 
day they are in session or engaged in the work of the commission. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this resolution, the 
sum of $50,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated. All expenses 
of the commission shall be paid upon vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of the said commission. 


THE CRIME SITUATION 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend some remarks of my own in the Recoxp with respect to the 
present crime situation, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, we have listened with absorb- 
ing interest to several addresses dealing with the prohibition 
question and the unfortunate incident in connection with the 
attempt to arrest a rum runner here in Washington. We read 
in the papers almost every day accounts of clashes between the 
police and those who are defying the law and the Constitution. 

All that has been said and all that has been depicted in the 
press connect up the situation here with the general crime 
situation in the country. Concerning that imporiaut matter I 
beg your indulgence while I discuss it briefly. 

What are the facts in respect to crime in the United States? 
Judge Marcus Kavanagh, of a trial court of the city of Chicago, 
in his excellent and exhaustive work, The Criminal and His 
Allies, has given us information and statistics that should be 
noted with concern. It is my purpose to call your attention to 
some of the facts with which we are confronted. 

We had in this country for the year 1927, 12,000 homicides, 
39,000 robberies, and 32,000 burglaries. New York City reported 
366 homicides, nearly 2,000 robberies, and 2,500 burglaries. The 
record for the city of Chicago shows 413 homicides, more than 
3,000 robberies, and 2,000 burglaries, The average number of 
homicides in the country for the past 15 years has been above 
8,000 each year. 

The homicide mortality has increased in the country from 2.1 
per 100,000 in 1900 to 7 in 1915, to 8.5 in 1924, to 10.7 in 1927. 
The greatest increase was in the period from 1900 to 1915. 
These figures disclose an amazing picture of our drift into crime 
and a growing contempt for the sanctity of human life. 

In the matter of homicides Italy is our nearest rival, with the 
possible exception of Mexico. In Italy the average is about 5 
per 100,000. In England the average is less than 1 per 100,000. 
The population of England and Wales is about 38,000,000. The 
average number of homicides for the past five years has been 
268, as against more than 8,000 in this country. For every 
death by homicide in England and Wales there occurred propor- 
tionately 16 in this country. For every robbery in England 
there occurred proportionately 50 in this country. Japan re- 
ports about 450 homicides each year. For every one in Japan 
we have proportionately 10 in this country. 

Other comparisons are interesting. New York City had 340 
homicides in 1926 and more than 2,000 robberies. The District 
of Columbia, with 500,000 people, is credited with 53 homicides. 
During the same year the city of London, with 9,000,000, re- 
ported 17 murders and 28 robberies. The city of Berlin reports 
about 40 murders each year. The city of Paris had only 59 in 
1924, the last year for which I have returns. Canada, with a 
population about equal to that of the city of New York, reported 
86 homicides, against 340 in the American metropolis. Let us 
bear in mind that the record of New York City is creditable in 
comparison with other American cities, since the average mor- 
tality by homicide is about half the average of the country at 
large. 

Thirty-nine thousand people were robbed in the United States 
in 1927. For the same year only 150 were reported for Mngland 
and only 75 for France, An average of 8,000 homicides per year 
would make 160,000 victims of killers in 20 years, and an 
average of 39,000 robberies per year would produce 780,000 
victims in the same period of time. 

Judge Kavanagh truly pictures the situation when he says 
that the country is in fact invaded by an army of 350,000 crimi- 
nals, an army twice greater than fought at Gettysburg, and 
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greater by far than the contending armies that held the fate of 
the world at Waterloo. 

These figures make us wince. They should make us ashamed 
of our failure in the enforcement of the criminal law, since a 
comparatively few of the murderers and the robbers and the 
burglars ever suffer punishment for their crimes. They should 
fire us with a determination that this record shall not continue 
into the future. 

This is not all. Of far less importance is the money cost of 
crime, but that is of such staggering proportions as to challenge 
belief. The consensus of the opinions of experts is that crime 
takes a toll of from ten to fifteen billion dollars annually from 
the people of this country. We can not comprehend the magni- 
tude of such sums. 

The cost of criminal activities, including the upkeep of jails 
and penal institutions, loss of property by fraud, destruction by 
arson, and aside from loss by burglaries, robberies, and ordinary 
thieving, would, annually, pay the cost of the construction of the 
Suez Canal and the Panama Canal. Stealings alone, in three 
years amount to more than all the gifts to colleges and schools 
in the country in 50 years. Crime costs each year $500,000,000 
more than the cost of all educational institutions, all churches, 
and charities. 

The annual cost of crime is equal to half the amount expended 
by us for the World War and to one-sixth of the national in- 
come. It is more than the yearly savings of the people; more 
than the value of all the goods we import or export; more than 
the debts of the other nations to us, and greater by far than 
the value of all agricultural products to the farmer. 

Stolen merchandise has become a $3,000,000,000 business. The 
“fence,” the receiver of stolen goods, is levying a tribute of $28 
per capita on our people each year. Crime is organized. It is 
our greatest business. Its control and suppression present a 
problem such as no other nation ever faced. Tariff and farm 
relief sink into insignificance in comparison. 

If our criminals would lay off for two years, we could cancel 
all the war debts and be billions of dollars ahead. Remove the 
business man from the toll that is levied and business would go 
forward to a period of prosperity never dreamed of. 

The situation calls for action. It calls us again to a stern 
contest for the preservation of liberty and to the exhibition of 
the highest degree of patriotism. In place of criticism of the 


enforcement of this or that law, or of its nonenforcement, we 


should enlist, without a mental reservation, under the banner 
of law and order, in the cause of orderly government and back 
up the President in his courageous stand, and find a way to 
put down this rising tide of crime and beat back the attack 
upon our country. 

Edmund Burke once said, “ Justice is the greatest concern of 
mankind.” President Hoover in his recent New York speech 
pointed out that law is the one force that holds our civilization 
together. Justice can be made secure and civilization protected 
only through the enforcement of law. When we fail justice 
goes, and the structure of civilization built up through the 
eenturies of struggle falls. Let us, aS representatives of the 
people, charged with the duty of legislating for their protection, 
pledge ourselves to take such action that justice will not fail in 
America, 


SPEECH OF HON. HUGH 8, GIBSON 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech made by 
Ambassador Gibson on April 22, at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the speech by the Hon. Hugh 
8S. Gibson, American representative, at the meeting of the pre- 
paratory commission for the disarmament conference, Geneva, 
Switzerland, April 22, 1929. 

The speech is as follows: 

NAVAL DISARMAMENT 

Mr. Chairman, I have sought your permission to make a general 
statement of the views of my Government in regard to the question of 
disarmament and have felt warranted in doing so at this stage of the 
procecdings because, while we have not entered upon a second reading 
of the draft convention, we are bringing up for reconsideration various 
questions which have been previously discussed. It is felt, therefore, 
that in view of certain changed conditions it may facilitate the approach 
to these questions if I am permitted to take this occasion for stating 


my Government’s views as to the means best calculated to promote an 
early agreement, 
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During the first reading of the draft convention it was the duty 
of each one of us to put forward the views of his Government on the 
various problems before the commission and endeavor to persuade his 
colleagues that those views should be adopted. It was only in this 
way that we were able to throw full light upon the complicated ques- 
tions the solution of which we seek. When we come to the second 
reading, however, a renewal of the old discussions is no longer in order. 
Our first duty is for each one of us to examine all phases of the problem 
before us with a view to discovering what measures of concession can 
be offered by each delegation. Agreement upon a single text can be 
achieved only by a maximum of such concession. 

For the purposes of my presentation, the disarmament problem may 
be divided into two parts, land and naval armaments. As regards land 
armaments, the American delegation will be able when we reach this 
question in our discussion to defer to the countries primarily interested 
in land armaments with such measure of concession as I trust will 
Materially facilitate agreement among them, 

My country’s defense is primarily a naval problem, The American 
Government has found no reason for modifying its view that the 
simplest, fairest, and most practical method is that of limitation by 
tonnage by categories—a method which has been given practical and 
satisfactory application in the Washington treaty. While it is realized 
that this does not constitute an exact and scientific gage of strategic 
strength, we have, nevertheless, found that it constitutes a method which 
has the advantage of simplicity and of affording to each power the 
freedom to utilize its tonnage within the limitation of each category 
according to its special needs. 

The American delegation has urged this view throughout the first 
reading, but, in view of the inacceptability to some other delegations of 
our unmodified thesis, my Government has sought in the various methods 
presented some solution which might offer the possibility of compromise 
and general acceptance. During the third session of the preparatory 
commission the French delegation brought forward a method which was 
an attempt to combine its original total tonnage proposals with the 
method of tonnage by categories. Under this method a total tonnage 
was assigned to each nation and this total divided among categories of 
ships by specified tonnages. If I am not mistaken, certain modifications 
were suggested in informal discussions so as to provide that the ton- 
nage allocated to any given category might be increased by a certain 
percentage to be agreed upon, such increase to be transferred from any 
other category or categories not already fixed by existing treaty. 

In the hope of facilitating general agreement as to naval armaments, 
my Government is disposed to accept the French proposal as a basis of 
discussion. It is, of course, the understanding of my Government that 
this involves an agreement upon the method alone and not upon any 
quantitative tonnages or the actual percentages to be transferred from 
one category to another. All quantitative proposals of any kind should 
properly be reserved for discussion by a final conference. 

My Government is disposed to give full and friendly consideration to 
any supplementary methods of limitation which may be calculated to 
make our proposals, the French thesis, or any other acceptable to other 
powers, and if such a course appears desirable my Government will be 
prepared to give consideration to a method of estimating equivalent 
naval values which takes account of other factors than displacement 
tonnage alone. In order to arrive at a basis of comparison in the case 
of categories in which there are marked variations as to unit character- 
istics, it might be desirable in arriving at a formula for estimating 
equivalent tonnage to consider certain factors which produce these 
variations, such as age, unit displacement, and caliber of guns. My 
Government has given careful consideration to various methods of 
comparison, and the American delegation will be in a position to dis- 
cuss the subject whenever it comes before the commission. 

In alluding briefly to these possible methods, I desire to lay special 
emphasis on the fact that for us the essential thing is the achievement 
of substantial results. Methods are of secondary importance. 

I feel that we are able to deal to best advantage with the specifi 
questions on our agenda only if we bear clearly in mind the recent 
important changes in world conditions. 

Since our last meeting, the nations of the world have bound them- 
selves by solemn undertaking to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. We believe—and we hope that our belief is shared 
by the other nations—that this agreement affirming humanity’s will 
to peace will advance the cause of disarmament by removing doubts 
and fears which in the past have constituted our principal obstacle. 
It has recently been my privilege to discuss the general problem of 
disarmament at considerable length with President Hoover, who has 
always been an ardent advocate of peace and good understanding. I am 
in a position to realize, perhaps as well as anyone, how earnestly he 
feels that the pact for the renunciation of war opens to us an un- 
precedented opportunity for advancing the cause of disarmament, an 
opportunity which admits of no postponement. 

Any approach to the disarmament problem on purely technical 
grounds is bound to be inconclusive. The technical justification of 
armaments is based upon the experience of past wars and upon the 
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anticipation of future wars. So long as the approach to the problem 
is based upon old fears and old suspicions, there is little hope of 
disarmament. The lessons of the old strategies must be unlearned. 
If we are honest, if our solemn promise in the pact means anything, 
there is no justification for the continuation of a war-taxed peace, 
Great armaments are but the relic of another age, but they will remain 
a necessary relic until the present deadlock is broken, and that can 
be accomplished only by the decision of the powers possessing the 
greatest armaments to initiate measures of reduction. 

In the opening statement at the 38-power naval conference in 
1927 I took occasion, in suggesting certain tonnage levels as a basis 
of discussion, to say that the United States is prepared to agree to a 
plan for limitation at still lower levels which maintain the relative 
status of existing treaties with respect to the powers represented at 
that conference. This is still the attitude of my Government, and I 
am authorized to state that on this basis we are willing to agree to 
any reduction, however drastic, of naval tonnage which leaves no 
type of war vessel unrestricted. 

A large part of the suggestions for limitation hitherto made seem to 
have been of such a nature as to sanction existing armaments or even 
to set higher levels with tacit encouragement to increase existing estab- 
lishments. This is only a timid expedient and an agreement on the 
basis of existing world armaments (or at higher levels) can never be 
justified before enlightened public opinion as a positive achievement. 
At best it is purely negative. Fundamentally our purpose should be 
to release large numbers of men from military service to productive 
effort, and, second, to reduce the heavy burden of taxation. So long as 
the nations are burdened with increasing taxation for the maintenance 
of armaments it is idle to pretend that the world is really advancing 
toward the goal of disarmament. In recent years the word “ limitation” 
has come to be used chiefly in describing agreements at existing levels 
or still higher levels and is generally looked upon as having nothing to 
do with actual reduction. It is useless to attempt to correct this impres- 
sion by explaining that limitation may be at any level lower or highcr 
than those existing. As a practical matter it would seem to be best to 
accept the general public understanding of these terms. Let us there- 
fore take the bold course and begin by scrapping the term “ limitation” 
in order to concentrate upon a general reduction of armaments. 

My Government believes that there can be no complete and effective 
limitation of armament unless all classes of war vessels, including cruls- 
ers, destroyers, and submarines, are limited. It could not agree to any 
method which would result in leaving any class of combatant vessels 
unrestricted. In its reply, under date of September 28, 1928, to com- 
munications from the British and French Governments concerning an 
understanding reached between them as to a basis of naval limitation 
my Government pointed out that this understanding applied to only 
one type of cruiser and one type of submarine and would leave totaliy 
unlimited a large class of effective fighting units. This note also called 
attention to the American position at the Geneva naval conference and 
the fact that a proposal for general reduction was urged by the American 
delegation. 

The willingness of my Government, I may even say its eagerness, 
to go to low levels is based upon the fundamental belief that naval 
needs are relative, namely, that what we may require for our defense 
depends chiefly upon the size of the navies maintained by others. 
Aside from the signatories of the Washington treaty, there is no con- 
ceivable combination of naval power which could threaten the safety 
of any of the principal naval powers. What justification can there 
be for the powers which lead in the respective classes of naval vessels 
to sanction further building programs in those classes? In the case 
of the United States we have already expressed our willingness to 
agree On a basis that would mean a substantial reduction of our 
destroyer and submarine types. In the case of cruisers it 
is only possession by others of greatly superior strength in this class 
which has led to the adoption of the present building program. 

My Government can not find any justification for the building and 
maintenance of large naval establishments save on the ground that 
no power can reduce except as a result of general reduction. Let us 
ask ourselves honestly what these establishments are for. As regards 
relations of the maritime powers among themselves, there is no 
such need. Even if the danger of war is admitted, it could be guarded 
just as well by the maintenance of relative strength at low 
levels as at higher levels. The principal naval powers have nothing 
to fear from the naval strength of the countries nonsignatory to the 
Washington treaty. There is no conceivable combination of naval 
strength the nonsignatory powers which need give 


present 


the 


against 


amoung concern. 


As an example, the cruiser strength of all the nonsignatory countries 
in the world does not attain to one-half of the cruiser tonnage of the 
fleet. 


single 


people of every country are crying out against the burdens of 
taxation and demanding the suppression of unnecessary expenditure. 
My Government is convinced that expenditure for disproportionate 
naval establishments is indefensible in that it can be avoided by a 
sensible agreement among the naval powers. And we must recognize 
that the people who pay taxes are bound to feel well-founded resent- 
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ment against any policy which commits them to needless taxation 
through failure to reach rational agreements. 

My Government believes firmly in its idea that naval needs are rela- 
tive and that radical general] reduction is possible only on the theory 
of relative needs. I trust that these views may commend themselves 
to other governments and that it may be possible to agree upon such 
reductions, If, bowever, it is impossible to agree on this thesis, it is 
obvious that there will remain only the thesis of absolute naval needs, 
This would mean that all thought of reduction is abandoned, that each 
country retains a free hand in building with an inevitable tendency 
toward competition. Surely we can hardly envisage such a sequel to 
our solemn undertaking to keep the peace, 

My Government has always felt that we need no exact balance of 
ships and guns which can be based only upon the idea of conflict— 
what is really wanted is a common-sense agreement, based on the idea 
that we are going to be friends and settle our problems by peaceful 
means. My Government has never believed that an effective approach 
to the problem of disarmament could be made by methods of reduction 
of armaments alone. It feels that genuine disarmament will follow 
only from a change of attitude toward the use of force in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. It is for that reason that I venture 
to make this appeal that the countries here represented examine the 
whole problem afresh in the hope that they will find in general world 
conditions and in the solemn obligation they have taken among them- 
selves a reassurance as to their security and that they will find in this 
the confidence to enable them to dispense with the armaments which 
hitherto have seemed so essential. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION WITH RESPECT TO COTTON AND JUTE 


Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks upon the proposed legislation 
with respect to cotton and jute and for the privilege of incorpo- 
rating in those remarks letters I have received from the tariff 
committee of the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
widespread interest in the proposed legislation with respect to 
eotton, both raw and when manufactured into fabricated and 
finished products and articles, and in relation to jute and jute 
manufactures, I desire to make a part of these remarks letters 
which, in my judgment, cover the field of inquiry and study on 
the subject of this extension in such a liberal and tolerant 
but exhaustive manner as to make them a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the controversy that is presently uppermost in the 
thoughts of millions of men who have more than a mere academic 
interest in the discussion. I have read these letters, one ad- 
dressed to me by Ed Woodall, chairman of the tariff committee, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and the other addressed 
to Mr. Woodall by Clarence Ousley, with profound interest and 
pleasure. 

Directly and by necessary implication as a result of their 
observations and conclusions these two students of the cotton 
and jute industries lead their readers through well-plowed fields, 
but over new paths, and in an easy, logical manner pass almost 
imperceptibly from the fields of cotton and jute into the realms 
of economics, and with literary graciousness and logical per- 
suasiveness tempt even the unbeliever to express his reluctant 
dissent in the historical and biblical tribute that Agrippa paid 
to Paul in the impetuous and vehement but complimentary 
utterance, ‘“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 

Before I conclude these few preliminary remarks and follow 
with what might well be termed epistles to the cotton growers, 
let me say that the Fulmer bill and the Ransdell bill will not 
come up until the next regular session of the Congress nor will 
any other legislation be considered outside of the farm relief 
bill and the new tariff bill, which we all hope will solve for a 
time the problems that called this extraordinary session into 
existence. 

Of course, some exigency or emergency may justify the 
leaders of the majority party in departing from this course, but 
the country from present indications may feel reasonably sure 
that the Congress will be glad to await developments that will 
flow and spring from the enactment into law of the farm and 
tariff bills, before embarking upon what to-day appears to be 
strange, unknown, uncertain, and perhaps tempestuous legis- 
lative seas. I hope the epistles to the cotton growers will 
stimulate thought upon the great fields they cover. I believe 
they will provoke discussion. So much the better, for it is on 
the anvil of discussion that the spark of truth will fly. I 
realized long ago that no man possesses the infallible touch- 
stone of truth, and that men equally honest and sincere will 
arrive at different conclusions from the same state of facts in 
a great many cases submitted to them for determination and 
judgment, But there are many problems which can be tempo- 
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rarily solved through some method upon which most of us can 
agree when that method or solution is so convincingly stated 
as to carry conviction. 

I say temporarily solved, because in a world of change there 


is nothing permanent, and no rule of action with respect to | 


industry, commerce, finance, or government,can be expected 
to operate satisfactorily beyond a generation. The growth of 
civilization is the result of expediency, the meeting of rapidly 


changing conditions, and the adaptation of ourselves, mentally | 


and intellectually, to a new environment, “for each age is ¢ 
dreim that is dying or one that is coming to birth.” Nothing 


is permanent and nothing should be permanent, as such a state | 
with | 


would make for stagnation. And new conditions bring 
their coming new principles and laws, which pass out with the 
conditions that gave them birth. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, and God ful- 
fills Himself in many ways lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world,” is more than a poetic outburst. It 
pression of the law of change, which, paradoxical as it may 
appear, is the only permanent rule that governs all things great 
and small, 
philosophy we will return to the fields of cotton and jute. 


COTTON BAGGING AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR JUTE 
TariFr COMMITTER, 
TExAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Dallas, Tex., May 4, 1929. 
Hon, JAMES O'CoNNoR, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. O’ConNor: I inclose you copy of a letter I have received 
from Hon, Clarence Ousley, ex-Assistant Secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. You probably know Colonel Ousley by 
reputation, and know that no man in the South has a keener interest 
in the welfare of southern farmers than he, 
that no man has given more time in an effort to uplift the southern 
farmer. 


being to force the use of cotton products in substitution for various 
purposes for which jute is now used. Included, of course, in this idea 
is the use of cotton bagging for wrapping cotton bales. 


I hope you will carefully read Colonel Ousley’s letter, in which he | 


sets out the probable inadvisability of the program of prohibitive tariff | jt would call for a great deal of additional cotton. 


on jute. A part of this program involves the Fulmer net weight bill, 


which provides for only 15 pounds of gross tare being allowed on a bale | 


Fifteen | We do find in rayon a good market for low-grade cotton linters, and this 
pounds of tare will only permit 6 pounds, or 1 pound per yard of cover- | js g considerable aid to southern farmers. 
ing, assuming that the same weight ties are used as is now the case, 9 | 


of cotton, whereas 2-pound bagging and ties weigh 21 pounds. 


pounds for each bale of cotton. Any quality of 1-pound bagging to the 
yard would be flimsy, and the chances are it would not stand the rough 
usage to which cotton bales must be subjected, by reason of the rough 
handling of square-bale cotton. It is my understanding that 15 pounds 
of allowable tare even includes patches, to say nothing of the bagging 
alone, 

It means a lot of trouble for each ginner, as the tare must be certified 
on each bale. As I see it, the whole scheme is useless and uneconomic. 
All cotton to-day is bought basis of 22 pounds tare to the bale, and the 
shippers are allowed a maximum of 6 per cent tare, or 30 pounds per 
bale. This additional added tare does not accrue to the benefit of the 
shipper—but it is only done for the purpose of putting the bale in con- 
dition to stand the rough usage in shipment, and competitive conditions 
in the purchase of cotton gives to the farmer the full value of his cotton. 

The Department of Agriculture, in its preliminary report, says, in 
effect, that if all cotton bales were wrapped in cotton bagging it would 
require 175,000 to 200,000 bales to provide for that requirement for the 
first year. Assuming that arbitrarily we were compelled to discontinue 
the use of jute bagging, and that all cotton bales were wrapped in light- 
weight cotton bagging, we would find an additional market for that 
much additional cotton. 

Unfortunately, however, considering the salvage from the cotton bag- 
ging, as pointed out in their preliminary report to the effect that this 
cotton bagging can be garnetted and used again for the purpose of 
making cotton waste, osnaburgs, and cotton bagging, on this basis it 
would have 65 to 75 per cent of its original yalue, which would mean a 
net use of, say, not over 75,000 bales. 

It would undoubtedly cost the farmer $1 a bale more to wrap his 
cotton in cotton bagging than it now costs him to wrap it in jute. 
Last year the jute manufacturer received an average of only 70 cents 
per bale for the bagging alone covering the bale. To double his cost of 
wrapping and only find an additional market for 75,000 to 100,000 
bales per year, which will not affect the price of cotton, means he is 
penalizing himself to the extent of at least $1 a bale in order to make 
the experiment. As far as the tariff that has been asked for by the 
proponents of the use of cotton bagging for cotton is concerned, namely, 
9 cents per yard on jute, which would mean a tariff duty of 54 cents on 
6 yards necessary for wrapping 1 bale of cotton, it will not force the 


is an ex- | 


After which wandering into the field of poesy and | 


| lish, by 
| The 


You also probably know | 
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use of cotton and will only mean that the farmer will pay 54 cents per 
bale minimum increased cost for his jute. If cotton bagging is to be 
forced as a substitute for jute, the rate of duty will have to be doable 
that which has been proposed, 

It is very well to go on the assumption that the South can force 
the balance of the country to pay double the cost of packaging, includ- 
ing bags and many other usages to which jute is now put, but it is a 
hope that can not be realized. 

Again, assuming that we can force the use of cotton as a substitute 
for jute in wrapping cotton bales, and for all kinds of bags a 
will we not have just reason to believe that some substitute will be 
found? In fact, in Russia flaxseed straw has been found an excellent 
substitute for jute. 


nd packages, 


Then, again, the United States is the largest consumer of jute in the 
world, and jute is produced in India, in rather a small area. If the 
United States market is denied to them, they will not be able to find 
a market for it in other sections of the world to anything like the 
extent of their production. Therefore the only thing they can do is 
to cut down their production, and the most likely substitute would be 
the planting of cotton in its stead. The net results would probably be 
an increased production of cotton in India to the extent that we curtail 
the consumption of jute in the United States; and as cotton is a world 
crop the competition as far as cotton is concerned would be the same, 
whether produced in India or in the United States. 

From the best information that we are able to get, the usage of 
American cotton is increasing at the rate of one-half million bales 
per year, and if we can continue this for three or four years it will 
result in fair values for cotton. 

Moreover, as Colonel Ousley points out in his letter: 

“We should not delude ourselves with the notion that we may estah- 
any device of tariff, a constantly profitable price for cotton. 
cultivation of cotton is so seductive that as long as the price 
fairly meets the cost and provides even a meager living it will be 
produced by that type of farmer who is content merely to get along with 
the least labor, and avy fancy value or generously profitable value is 


= | certain to stimulate production to the point of saturation.” 
There has been quite a bit of agitation in Congress in favor of even 


a prohibitive tariff on raw jute and jute bagging, the purpose, of course, | 


It means that if we can find a market for 1,000,000 additional bales 
that instead of raising 15,000,000 bales average we will produce 
16,000,000, and as far as advancing the value of cotton is concerned it 


will not come about in this way. 


If we could induce the women of the United States to increase the 
length of their skirts 12 inches and could persuade them to wear cotton 
Somehow or other 
they do not see it this way. They prefer substitutes for cotton, particu- 
larly rayon, a silk substitute, and the more wealthy ones prefer silk. 


Every right-thinking man who lives in the South is interested in any 
movement that will benefit our southern farmers. I am sure we all 
appreciate that his prosperity is essential to our own, but as I see it 


| this legislation is an attempt to “lift himself by his own boot straps.” 


For such increased uses of cotton as will be found in the use of cotton 


| bagging, he will be his own buyer, and undoubtedly will pay a premium 


of at least $1 a bale for the purpose of making the experiment. 

In my judgment a prohibitive tariff on jute and the Fulmer net 
weight bill are both uneconomic and ill-advised in the interest of south- 
ern producers of cotton. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ED WOoopDALL, 


DALLAS, TEX., April 27, 1929. 
Mr. Ep WOoopDALL, 
Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Tez. 

Dear MR. Woopatt: I have just read the preliminary report of the 
Department of Agriculture on Cotton Bagging for Cotten. From 
the facts therein stated it does not appear that the increased consump- 
tion of cotton for cotton bagging alone would warrant the difference in 
cost between cotton bagging and jute bagging on the average of the 
years. Moreover, under present trade practices the operation of tare 
deduction is an important factor which can not be ignored. 

The loss of tare allowance in cotton bagging under present practices 
and the higher cost of cotton bagging on the average of the years, it 
seems to me, would be greater than the enhanced value of cotton due 
to the use of cotton for cotton bagging. Even if the practice of net 
tare could be established, there would be a substantial margin of 
higher cost than the calculated enhancement of cotton values due 
to the comparatively small volume of cotton required to wrap the 
eotton crop, 

If the tariff were not high enough to exclude jute entirely, and 
thereby to increase the demand for cotton for other bags and covering 
in various lines of commerce, then I think it is quite certain that 
the net cost of cotton bagging and tare allowance would considerably 
exceed the enhancement of values due to the consumption of cotton for 
cotton bagging alone. 

To make the tariff on jute prohibitive in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum benefit to cotton producers will be to stimulate the production 
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of other substitutes for bagging and for general containers, and there 
is no way of calculating how resourceful the world may be in provid- 
ing such substitutes. It is altogether probable that such substitutes 
might be provided and entirely defeat the object of the prohibitive 
tariff. 

Also it should be borne in mind by a Member of Congress that a 
prohibitive tariff on a commodity of such vital welfare to the coun- 
tries of production might lead to reciprocal acts of retaliation that 
would be hurtful to our general commerce and to our cotton industry. 

There are many other considerations that properly enter into the 
problem. In years of cotton scarcity due to weather and pests the 
cost of cotton bagging would be far higher than any possible gain from 
the use of cotton bagging. In average years the salvage from cotton 
bagging would greatly reduce the volume of new cotton required for 
bagging. I am unable to see that a prohibitive tariff on jute will prove 
profitable to the cotton farmer, and clearly it will prove burdensome 
and vexatious to all other users of jute. 

Finally, we should not delude ourselves with the notion that we 
may establish, by any device of tariff, a constantly profitable price 
for cotton. The cultivation of cotton is so seductive that as long 
as the price fairly meets the cost and provides even a meager liv- 
ing, it will be produced by that type of farmer who is content merely 
to get along with the least labor, and any fancy value or generously 
profitable value is certain to stimulate production to the point of 
saturation, 

Yours very truly, 
CLARENCE OUSLEY. 


PROHIBITION LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I desire to eall 
attention of the House and, through this medium, officials 
engaged in law enforcement in the country to what I feel is 
a most important decision rendered by United States District 
Judge Charles B. Faris, of St. Louis. I might say, in passing, 
Judge Faris is a learned jurist, few of his decisions have 
been reversed by the appellate courts since his appointment 


many years ago, and a man who, I do not feel, thinks the best 


method of securing temperance was through the eighteenth 
amendment and Volstead Act, but one who has never failed, 
when proper evidence was presented, to assess severe penalties 
against violators of the prohibition laws as well as all other 
Federal statutes. I know of no case of the thousands he has 
tried where a guilty person has escaped punishment, Without 
exception he sends to jail every man convicted of selling intoxi- 
cants, regardless of whether it was a drink or a barrel. 

The case in question was the prosecution of a negro pleading 
not guilty to a charge of possession of liquor. 

Judge Faris stated, in rendering his opinion, that he was 
going into the technicalities of the situation because the case 
outraged his feelings; he contended two of the defendant’s 
constitutional rights had been violated and added that the man 
had a right to protection under his constitutional rights no 
matter how black he may be. Possession of whisky in a resi- 
dence creates no presumption of guilt unless there is evidence 
of a sale having been made from the residence, in the opinion 
of Judge Faris, and he so directed the jury in ordering an 
acquittal verdict. 

Policemen had testified they had raided the home of the 
negro without a warrant, seized a half pint of whisky, and 
arrested the defendant. 

The court stated to the jury that the Federal courts have 
ruled that the illegal acts of a police officer acting as a State 
oflicer are no defense in Federal court. However, he pointed 
out, police officers must be bound by Federal practice when 
they act in a matter of violation of a Federal statute and cited 
the Volstead Act as providing for the issuance of search war- 
rants only on the evidence of sale. Although the officers testi- 
fied the negro admitted he had been selling whisky, the judge 
held this was only half the proof, as there was no evidence that 
he was selling it. The Government failed to prove by any 
ether testimony the man was engaged in selling liquor. 

The court made it very plain that possession of liquor in a 
residence raises no presumption of guilt unless there is evidence 
ot a sale. He told the jury to bear in mind that the officers 
searched the defendant’s home, but added that if it had been 
in a place of business, where the man had no legal right to 
possess liquor, and where it might have raised the presumption 
he was selling it, the situation might have been different. 

In commenting on the evidence of the police officers that the 
man admitted he had been selling liquor, the judge told the jury 
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one of them might admit that he had killed another man but 
conviction could not be had unless it was shown by competent 
evidence that the man had actually been killed. 

Mr. Speaker, the decision to my mind clearly indicates the 
possession of whisky in a residence is not alone sufficient to 
assume the law has or is being violated and the enforcement 
officers have no authority to disturb the owner unless they have 
additional evidence that a sale has been made from the resi- 
dence. I hope this decision will be placed in the hands of every 
enforcement officer in the country. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 1209, making it a felony for 
a violation of the fourth amendment to the Constitution. The 
passage of my bill would correct unlawful searches and seizures 
which are in direct violation of the Constitution. City, State, 
and Government enforcement officials must understand they, too, 
must obey the Constitution. 

It is a far greater offense for an enforcement officer to abuse 
the constitutional rights of a citizen than it is for the citizen to 
violate a law. There is no justification for some of the acts 
committed by men sworn to enforce the law. I can only account 
for it as an effort on the part of those clothed with responsi- 
bility to try and enforce an obnoxious law that even the officials 
themselves must now admit can not be enforced. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been spent in the effort 
to enforce prohibition laws, but conditions grow worse rather 
than show improvement. How much better it would be to apply 
this money to more useful purposes. We read in the papers 
where Dan Edwards, an outstanding hero of the World War, is 
ill and can not find work. Hundreds of thousands of the men 
likewise heroes of the World War are out of employment, with 
no work to be had. If the millions of the taxpayers’ money now 
being used in the attempt to enforce prohibition was allocated 
to expedite public work the country as a whole would be bet- 
ter off. 

When one looks back 10 years, especially during this month, 
at which time millions of our soldiers were returning home, one 
would have thought from the demonstrations the day would 
never come when the soldiers would be in want. How time has 
changed conditions. [Applause.] 

SPEECH OF HON. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, SECRETARY OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech deliv- 
ered by Secretary Wilbur, of the Department of the Interior, 
before the American Council on Education. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, in the Recorp, I present the text of an admirable ad- 
dress upon “ Local Self-government in Education” delivered by 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the Department of the In- 
terior, on May 3, in Washington, before the Twelfth Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on Education. 

The text of Secretary Wilbur’s address follows: 


LOCAL 


I have often wished that I might have had the pleasure of sitting in 
at the discussions when the basic principles underlying the organiza- 
tion of the United States of America were being thought out loud by 
men like Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin, It seems to me that 
the wisest and shrewdest thing that was done was to encourage univer- 
sal public education as the basis upon which citizenship should rest. 
The schoolhouse and the church have been the earliest community enter- 
prises throughout the history of our gradual conquest of a great conti- 
nent. They came just as soon as sustenance and defense had been 
mastered. In themselves they were most significant because they 
brought local self-government and self-control into play. 

There has been a unique distribution of the taxing power so that the 
majority of the expenditures for taxation have been raised and spent in 
the local districts and only a modest percentage outside of those for 
war and its after effects has come from the central Government in 
Washington. This, together with the organization of the State govern- 
ments, has permitted of a wide range of development in the public 
schools, Fortunately, too, there were no national universities, and the 
State universities followed a prolonged period of privately operated and 
later privately endowed institutions of higher learning. When the State 
universities appeared they were under the constant stimulation of pri- 
vate and independent institutions of equal rank. This kept the hand of 
centralized government largely off of the school-teacher and the school- 
room. Of course, there have been marked inadequacies in districts with- 
out a proper sense of self-government, without natural organizing 
power, and without financial strength. Some of those who have looked 
over our educational system have noticed only these dark spots and 
have thought that a national mechanism should be devised that would 
be nation-wide in scope and would bring these weaker or dark spots at 
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least up to the average level of the country. Correction of abuses is a 
poor method of developing proper administration. It seems to me that 
there is a distinct menace in the centralization in the National Govern- 
ment of any large educational scheme with extensive financial resources 
availabbs, Abnormal power to mold and standardize and crystallize 
edueation which would go with the dollars would be more damaging to 
local government, local aspiration and self-respect, and to State govern- 
ment and State self-respect than any assistance that might come from 
the funds. 

We can not rise higher than our source. That source in government 
with us is local. The family and the local community must be the 
places where citizenship is built and where the fiber of the Nation is 
strengthened and its forces recruited. Too much help from afar is 
harmful to the intiative and self-reliance requisite for character in a 
community. 

The place of the National Government is not that of supplying funds 
fn large amounts for carrying on the administrative functions of edu- 
cation in the communities but to develop methods, ideals, and procedures, 
and to present them, to be taken on their merits. The National Govern- 
ment, too, can give widespread information on procedures, can report on 
what is actually going on in different parts of the country and in the 
world, and can unify to some extent the objects of those in the field of 
education in so far as unification is desirable. There is a distinct 
place for this sort of thing in the administrative side of the National 
Government, but it should not be recognized as an administrative posi- 
tion with large funds at its disposal. A department of education 
similar to the other departments of the Government is not required. An 
adequate position for education within a department and with sufficient 
financial support for its research, survey, and other work is all that is 
needed. 

Great gains are possible in our whole educational scheme through na- 
tional leadership provided in this way. Education is preparation for the 
future and there must be constant change to keep in step with the ad- 
vances made. Our conceptions regarding the mental makeup of chil- 
dren are shifting and the requirements of life are changing with a 
civilization which is being revamped by the practical applications of 
science and invention. The object of those of us who seek the greatest 
possible advantages for all from education can, it seems to me, be accom- 
plished without disturbing the initiative and responsibility of local and 
State units of government. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on May 6, 1929, 
present to the President for his approval a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 2158. An act making an appropriation for defraying the 
expenses of the United States Marine Band in attending the 
Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Charlotte, N. C., 
June 4 to June 7, inclusive, 1929. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MICHENER.. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous order, 
adjourned until Thursday, May 9, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a comnrunication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting draft of proposed 
legislation to provide that the sum of $25,000 of the continuing 
appropriation, “ Naval emergency fund,” Navy Department, be 
made available to defray the expenses in connection with the 
Samoan Commission, Public Resolution 79, Seventieth Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 14), was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred ag follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 2668) to readjust the allow- 

ances of retired enlisted men in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps; to the Conmnittee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 2669) 


to amend section 14 of the national defense act; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 2670) 
to regulate computation of percentages of active pay to be paid 
as retired pay to officers of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
2671) to authorize the transporting of Army personnel; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 2672) to amend 
section 47 (c), national defense act, as amended, relating to 
military training required to entitle members of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps to receive commutation of subsistence ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 2673) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Arkansas State Highway Commission to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Arkansas 
River at or near the city of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 2674) to prevent the use of a 
stop watch or time-measuring device, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 2675) to prohibit a rail- 
road upon any right of way leading to a national cemetery and 
to limit repairs to roadways leading to national cemeteries; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2676) to authorize issue of surplus or 
reserve stores and materials to the National Guard; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2677) to authorize the free issue of surplus 
or reserve uniforms and other equipment or material to the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and to limit the cost of stocks 
furnished by the War Department; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2678) to anthorize the employment of 
civilians to deliver special lectures at general and special serv- 
ice schools ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2679) regulating the mileage and other 
traveling allowances of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2680) to provide for the transfer of en- 
listed men of the Regular Army to the Regular Army Reserve; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 2681) to authorize settlement 
of damages to persons and property by Army aircraft; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2682) to regulate sales by utilities in the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2683) to regulate exhibition flights by the 
Air Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2684) to authorize mapping agencies of 
the Government to assist in preparation of military maps; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 2685) to amend section 
200 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2686) to amend section 202, subdivision 
10, of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 2687) authorizing 
Henry F. Koch, trustee the Evansville Chamber of Commerce, 
his legal representative and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Evansville, 
Ind.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 69) 
to amend joint resolution directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take action relative to adjustments in the rate 
structure of common carriers subject to the interstate com- 
merce act, and the fixing of rates and charges; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VESTAL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 70) consenting 
that certain States may sue the United States, and providing 
for trial on the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a 
State to recover direct taxes alleged to have been illegally 
collected by the United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 
1868, and vesting the right in each State to sue in its own name; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 4) to 
print the “Tariff bill of 1929” as reported to the House of 
Representatives, together with the report thereon as a House 
document ; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Resolution (H. Res. 42) to print the 
adidress of President Hoover on law observance as a House 
document; to the Committee on Printing. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIGGS: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Texas, urging Congress that they incorporate a pro- 
vision in the farm relief bill forbidding the participation in 
said funds of any and all cooperatives which have received 
funds for organization or are supported by the cotton exchange, 
and that no member who is a member of the cotton exchange 
or has been a member of same or has ever worked for or re- 
ceived pay from such exchange shall become a member of 
the board to direct the work of the farm relief bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Texas, 
urging Congress of the United States for the use of the 
Muscle Shoals plant for the manufacture of nitrogen for 
cheaper fertilizer for agriculture; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Texas, urging Congress of the United States to pass 
such legislation as to regulate the conduct of cotton futures 
exchanges; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, commending the bill introduced 
by Senator Tom ConNALLY in the Senate of the United States 
to control the conduct of cotton futures exchanges by placing 
them under the same regulatory powers of the United States 
Department of Agriculture as grain futures exchanges are now 
regulated, and urging the Members of Congress from Texas to 
use their efforts and influence to secure the passage of such 
legislation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 2688) granting a pension to 
Margaret Dunworth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 2689) granting an increase 
of pension to Irene Rucker Sheridan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2690) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay certain claims the results of a fire in the 
Government ordnance plant at Baldwin, N. Y.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2691) conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States Court for the Southern District of New York 
to hear and determine the claim of the owner of the French 
auxiliary bark Quevilly against the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2692) for 
the relief of Francis J. McDonald; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 2693) granting an increase 
of pension to Macie Hornsby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 2694) conferring the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a major of Infantry, to date from 
March 24, 1928, upon Robert Graham Moss, late captain, In- 
fantry, United States Army, deceased; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 2695) for the relief of St. 
Ludgers Catholic Church, of Germantown, Henry County, Mo.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 2696) granting an increase 
of pension to Florence Wadey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 2697) for the relief of Franz J. Jonitz, first lieutenant, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
2698) to credit certain officers of the Army with service at the 
a States Military Academy; to the Committee on Military 

ffairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 2699) 
to authorize an appropriation to cover damages to an automobile 
of William H. Baldwin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 2700) granting a pension to 
John Barrett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2701) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Baldwin; to the 
Cummittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2702) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Deetz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 2703) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2704) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Ann Leas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2705) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarilda C. Lake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2706) granting a pension to America BE. 
Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2707) granting a pension to Sadie Saunders ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (Il. R. 2708) for the relief of 
Wellington Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 2709) granting a pension 
to Margaret C. Boyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A Dill (TH. R. 2710) for the relief of 
Rebecca J. Rider; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 2711) granting a pension to 
William B. Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2712) granting a pension to Mattie Fields; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2713) granting a pension to Ann Maria 
Metcalf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 2714) granting a pension to 
Jack Fisk Hopkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 2715) granting a pension to 
Flora Newman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2716) granting a pension to Nancy White; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2717) granting a pension to Mary Ander- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2718) granting a pension to Sarah Fuerer; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2719) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Queen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2720) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie Black; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2721) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ellen Dalgarn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 2722) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth R. McConnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2723) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Slosser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2724) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice E. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2725) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen M. Carey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2726) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza J. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2727) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine A. Carlton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2728) for the relief of Edward Tomlinson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2729) for the relief of Anna E. Stratton; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27380) for the relief of Capt. Philip A. 
Scholl, Finance Department, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2731) for the relief of Homer D. Neimeis- 
ter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2732) to correct the military record of 
Lawrence Fisher; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2733) to correct the naval record of Ray- 
mond Wallace; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas (by request of the War Depart- 
ment): A bill (H. R. 2784) to authorize the payment of an 
Indemnity to the owners of the British steamship Kyleakin for 
damages sustained as a result of a collision between that vessel 
and the U. 8S. S. William O’Brien; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 2735) for the relief of John T. 
O’Neil; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (HI. R. 2786) granting a pension 
to Alice Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 2737) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harriet E. Teegardin ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2738) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. House; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 2739) granting a pensidn to 
Lizzie White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
335. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petitions signed by 385 residents of 
the seventh congressional district of Michigan, urging a higher 
tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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336. By Mr. MOREHEAD: Petition signed by 25 citizens of 
Lincoln, Nebr., requesting the repeal of the national-origins pro- 
vision of the immigration act and the continuance of the quotas 
based on 2 per cent of the 1890 census, thereby supporting the 
President in his opinion on this question; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

837. By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Petition of Manor 
Souncil, No. 112, Daughters of Liberty, opposing the repeal of 
the national-origins clause of the immigration act; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

338. Also, petition of M. H. Birge & Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
with reference to wali paper tariff schedule No. 18; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

839. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of F. M. Fuller and 
Jed Wenpree, of Athens; T, C. Speed and L. K. Speed, Chandler ; 
B. B. Almond, Malakoff; J. H. Allison, Eustace; and P. D. 
Nichols, Murchison, all in the State of Texas, in favor of a 
separate bill to increase tariff duties on competing farm products 
immediateiy; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

340. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of the Medical Society of the 
county of Kings, Brooklyn, N. Y., renewing and reiterating its 
objection to the principles of the maternity act and favoring 
termination thereof on June 30, 1929; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, May 8, 1929 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 7, 1929) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Hupbert D. SterHens, a Senator from the State of Mississippi, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Asburst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 

Kdge 


Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goft 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howeil 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Fess Keyes 
Fletcher King Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metealt 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr, COPELAND presented the following resolutions adopted 
by the Lockport (N. Y.) Men’s Community Club, which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lockport M®N’s COMMUNITY CLUB, 
Lockport, N. Y., May 4, 1929. 
Senator ROyAL COPELAND, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: The following resolution was unanimously adopted 
at the last meeting of the Lockport Men’s Community Club (Inc.), Lock- 
port, N. Y.: 

“ Whereas Congress has passed and the President has signed the Nor- 
beck bill providing for the expenditure of $8,000,000 for the establish- 
ment of wild game and bird refuges; and 

“Whereas Niagara County lies directly in one of what naturalists 
recognize as the four great natural paths for the migration of birds 
from north to south, owing to the narrow body of water which the birds 
ean cross at this point, to wit, the Niagara River; and 

“ Whereas the Lockport Red and Gun Club has already gone on record 
favoring the establishment of one of such refuges in Niagara County: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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“ Resolved, That the Lockport Men’s Community Club (Inc.) is 
heartily in favor of the establishment of such a refuge in Niagara 
County and will do all in its power toward the accomplishment of 
this end; and 

“ Whereas Lockport, N. Y., was the lifetime residence of J. L. Davison, 
an internationally known and recognized authority on wild life and 
especially wild birds; be it further 

“ Resolved, That if it is or should be the policy of the Government 
to name these refuges, said refuge located in Niagara County should 
be named the J. L. Davison refuge; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of the resolution be sent by the secretary 
to Senators WAGNER and CorpELAND and Congressman DEMPSEY.” 

Yours very truly, 
Lockport MEN’s COMMUNITY CLUB, 
W. J. Wuiresipe, Secretary. 


Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of the officers of the Anti- 
National Origins Clause League, Detroit, Mich., praying for the 
repeal of the national-origins provisions of the existing immi- 
gration law, which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented letters and telegraims in the nature 
of petitions from the Connecticut Society, Daughters of 1812, 
and Quinnipiac Council, No. 61, of the Sons and Daughters of 
Liberty, both at New Haven, and the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of Founders and Patriots of America, in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the retention of the national-origins 
provision in the immigration law, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution of Enfield Grange, No. 151, 
Patrors of Husbandry, in the State of Connecticut, protesting 
against any change in the present oleomargarine laws, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Connecticut 
Department, Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, favor- 
ing the passage of the so-called Robinson pill, granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans, their widows and 
dependents, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Washington 
Depot, New Haven, Portland, Waterbury, Branford, East Hamp- 
ton, New Britain, East Lyme, Hartford, South Manchester, and 
Hamden, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the repeal 
of the national-origins provision of the existing immigration 
law, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HATFIELD presented a telegram signed by the Moore- 
field Orchards, A. L. Ewers & Son, Ewers Thompson Orchard 
Co., G. P. Miller Co., D. T. Williams, J. S. Zimmerman, Shull 
& Zimmerman Golden Orchard Co., of Romney, W. Va., favor- 
ing inclusion in the pending farm relief bill of a provision 
authorizing allotment of not less than $50,000,000 as a revolv- 
ing fund for the purpose of building common and cold storage 
plants in strategic producing centers to enable growers to store 
their fruit plants; when built should be sold by the Govern- 
ment to incorporated associations of not less than 10 growers 
within area affected on amortization plan based on payment in 
20 years at cost and 4% per cent interest, etce., which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a telegram from the Consolidated Orchard 
Co., signed by H. W. Miller, president, Paw Paw, W. Va., favor- 
ing the inclusion of a provision in the pending farm relief bill 
for packing house and storage credit facilities for fruit growers, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a telegram from L. P. Miller, of Cumber- 
land, Md., favoring inclusion in the pending farm relief bill of 
a provision for furnishing aid to apple growers in securing 
packing house and common storage facilities, ete., which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 101) to provide for 
producers and others the benefit of official tests to determine 
protein in wheat for use in merchandising the same to the best 
advantage, and for acquiring and disseminating information 
relative to protein in wheat, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 8) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 1011) to amend the act entitled “An act for muk- 
ing further and more effectual provision for the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1012) to amend section 12 of the act approved 
Jue 10, 1922, as amended, so as to authorize payment of mile- 
age allowance to members of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 1013) granting a pension to certain persons held 
as slaves on January 1, 1863; and 

A bill (S, 1014) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Cooper ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and dis- 
position of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I submit four amendments 
intended to be proposed by me to the pending farm relief bill. 
I ask that the amendments may lie on the table and be 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire to submit several amendments to the 
pending bill and ask that they be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed 
and lie on the table, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp two telegrams relating to certain features of the 
farm relief bill. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ORLANDO, FLA., May 7, 1929. 
Hon, ParK TRAMMELL, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand an amendment to Senate farm relief bill eliminating 
fresh fruits and vegetables has been introduced. We believe that if any 
relicf is to be given to farm products fruit and vegetables should be 
included. Will appreciate your support in this. 

INTERNATIONAL FRUIT CORPORATION. 


WINTER HAVEN, FuLa., May 8, 1929. 
Senator Park TRAMMELL, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress of the United States an act 
known as the Federal farm board act, and said bill, as introduced, 
has been passed by the House of Representatives and is now pending 
in the Senate; and 

Whereas said act, as passed by the House of Representatives, enables 
the State of Mlorida and the citrus industry to come under the full 
provisions of the act; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the Senate an amendment to 
said act which, if adopted, would exclude fruit and vegetables from 
the benefits of the law, if passed; and 

Whereas the principal industry in Florida, as well as California and 
many Southern and Southwestern States, is fruit and vegetables: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the advisory committee of fifty of the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association voice their unalterable opposition 
to such an amendment and that we request Senators TRAMMELL and 
FLeTcHER and the four Congressmen in the House of Representatives 
from Florida to vigorously oppose and prevent, if possible, the adoption 
of such amendment to the said Federal farm board act; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to President 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, United 
States Senators PARK TRAMMELL and DuNcAN U, FLETCHER, and Rep- 
resentatives HprBert J, Drann, R, A. GREEN, Tom A. YON, and RuTH 
BRYAN OWEN. 

COMMITTEE OF FIFTY OF FLORIDA CITRUS 
GROWbRS CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in the fifth chapter of Nehe- 
miah, and part of the third verse, the Scripture says: 


Some also there were that said we have mortgaged our lands, vine- 
yards, and houses. 


And in the eleventh verse of the same chapter we find these 
words: 


Restore, I pray you, to them their lands, 
olive yards, and their houses. 


Mr. President, the farming industry is the corner stone upon 
which all other industries rest. It is the mainstay and de- 
pendence of human beings everywhere. The welfare and con- 
tinued existence of every nation on earth is dependent upon it, 


their vineyards, their 
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In the face of these indisputable facts the business of the 
farmer in the United States has been regarded by many of 
those who dwell in the large cities of the East as an object of 
prey. They have resorted to unfair and unscrupulous methods 
to deprive the farmer of fair prices for his products. Yes; to 
rob him outright of the fruits of his toil. Year after year I, 
with a few other Members of this body, have pointed out the 
reprehensible and dangerous practices that have brought finan- 
cial losses, serious injury, and even poverty to hundreds of 
thousands of American farmers and their families, You did not 
accept our suggestions, but now the farming situation through- 
out the country has become so serious, widespread, and des- 
perate that the public generally is willing to have the Govern- 
ment do something to give the farmer a fair deal, to deliver 
him out of the hands of those who have prevented him from 
receiving profitable prices for the things that he has produced 
to feed and clothe the world. It is high time that Congress 
should come to the rescue of the agricultural army of America. 
It is a “condition” and not a “theory” that confronts us. 
And the question is, What are we going to do about it? The 
farmer is simply asking that the farming industry be put upon 
the same basis with other American industries. Can anybody 
say that is unfair or unreasonable? 

Mr. President, no government has the right to permit the 
great producing industry of agriculture to become an object 
of prey for the greed of a band of conscienceless men. Turn 
back the pages of time for just 10 years and contrast the 
farmer’s condition then with his condition to-day. There is all 
the difference in the world in the position and condition of the 
farmers of America now and in the year 1919. They were 
prosperous then. They obtained good prices for their products, 
and they were doing well. Practically every farmer in the 
country had money. They supplied themselves and families 
well with the things needed for their comfort and well-being. 
They spent that money freely. Business was good, and pros- 
perity was seen on every hand. Then, without the semblance 
of justification and like a thief in the night a “ deflation panic,” 
terrible and destructive, came upon the country, and the value 
of farm products and farm lands were destroyed by the bil- 
lions. It was then that I made the fight to finish those in 
the Government service who helped to bring about that de- 
plorable and damnable panic. And the Senate sustained me 
in the fight I made. Labor was thrown out of employment, 
manufacturing industries were paralyzed for a time, merchants 
were bankrupt, and banks failed by the hundreds and thou- 
sands. You can not single out the all-important producing 
class, the farmers of America, and mistreat, rob, and oppress 
them without the evil effects of such a dangerous and repre- 
hensible policy being felt throughout the body politic. 

When the farmer is prosperous every other business in the 
community about him is prosperous. That is especially true in 
the agricultural sections of the country. When the farmer is 
prosperous, what the laboring man produces in the mine, work- 
shop, and factory finds a ready buyer; what the merchant 
has to sell finds the farmer a good and a constant customer; 
and when the farmer is prosperous the family physician feels 
the benefit of the prosperity which the farmer enjoys; the law- 
yer, the preacher, and school-teacher, and all whose work or 
business is dependent upon the success of the farmer will tell 
you that when the farmer is prosperous their business is 
successful. 

Now let us look at the other side of the picture. See the 
farmer when the price of his farm products are unprofitable, 
when his purchasing power and his debt-paying power are gone. 
See his empty wagon standing in the market place about to de- 
part for home and hear a merchant say to him, “Are you not 
going to buy something to take home to your family?” And 
the farmer shakes his head and replies that he has nothing with 
which to buy; that the price received for his products will not 
enable him to pay for the goods already bought. He goes back 
home empty handed; and because of his unfortunate financial 
condition the merchant fails to sell him goods and his business 
is hurt. Those from whom he buys generally miss his trade 
and suffer because be has been deprived of his purchasing power. 
The debts that he has accumulated with the merchant through 
the year remain unpaid, and that merchant suffers, and the 
farmer goes into the next year in debt, dissatisfied and de- 
spondent. Then the doctor, the lawyer, the preacher, and the 
teacher all feel keenly in their respective stations the pinch of 
poverty that the farmer feels. 

Senators, that man belongs to the class that produces food and 
clothing for human beings the world over. I have here a poem 
that I used four years ago when I discussed this question in the 
Senate. It was appropriate then; it is indeed appropriate now: 
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The politician talks and talks, 
The actor plays his part; 

The soldier glitters on parade, 
The goldsmith plys his art, 

The scientist pursues his germ 
O’er the terrestrial ball, 

The sailors navigates his ship, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


The preacher pounds the pulpit desk, 
The broker reads the tape; 

The tailor cuts and sews his cloth 
To fit the human shape. 

The dame of fashion, dressed jn silk, 
Goes forth to dine, or call, 

Or drive, or dance, or promenade, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


The workman wields his shiny tools, 
The merchant shows his wares; 

The aeronaut above the clouds 
A dizzy journey dares. 

But art and science soon would fade, 
And commerce dead would fall, 

If the farmer ceased to reap and sow, 
For the farmer feeds them all. 


Mr. Bryan, the great commoner, emphasizing the importance 
of the farming industry, once said: 

Tear down your cities and leave your farms and your cities will 
spring up again as if by magic. But destroy your farms and grass will 
grow in the streets of every city in the country, 


And that is literally true, Mr. President. When you prevent 
the farmer from receiving profitabie prices for farm products, 
you make the farmer’s business unprofitable, and in that way 
you destroy the farm as a means of successful livelihood, 

Mr. President, there are short-sighted men here and there are 
now forces at work outside about this Capitol to defeat the 
efforts of certain Senators to bring about real farm relief at 
this extra session of Congress. Let us unite our forces, Demo- 
erats and Republicans, who believe in fair play and a square 
deal for the farmers and vote for a measure that will put the 
farming industry upon a sound business basis, one that will 
enable the farmer to sell his farm products at a price that will 


cover the cost of production and yield him a profit. 


There is a large group in the East, and a powerful group it 
is financially, that is seeking to prevent the passage of a bill 


that will help the farmers out of the terrible difficulty in which 
They think that by keeping the | 


they find themselves to-day. 
farmer poor, by making a peasant of him, yes, by making an 
agricultural slave of him, that it is best for them and their 
business, but that is not true. A prosperous farming class is 
good for them and good for every other class. Statistics show 
that farmers purchase more goods sold by manufacturer and 
merchant when they are prosperous than any other class of our 
citizens and that money flows into the channels of business 
everywhere. But, unfortunately, those to whom I refer do 
not want to see the farmer become prosperous. They want to 
keep him in the condition that I heard the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmitH] describe once in a story about a certain 
horse. Farm products were selling below the cost of produc- 
tion; the owner, hard pressed for funds, had ceased to feed his 
horse as formerly, and the horse had lost in flesh until he was 
so thin and weak he wobbled when he walked. One day a 
neighbor said to Pat, his owner: “Why don’t you put some 
flesh on that horse?” Pat replied: “ By golly, he can hardly 
carry what he has got.” [Laughter.] 


Mr. President, that is the way a good many of these high- 


brow fellows in the big cities feel about the American farmer. | 


They want him to stay in the condition that he is in to-day. 
When the price of his farm products is unprofitable and the 
farmer’s business is unsuccessful they want to keep him toiling 
year in and year out producing for those who live in idleness, 
revel in their riches, and clip their coupons at leisure. 

Senators, such an unfair and brutal system must be destroyed 
root and branch in America. The farmer must be put upon 
his feet; he must be delivered out of the hands of those who 
deprive him of fair prices and living profits. Congress must 
now do the thing necessary to enable the farmer not only to 
demand a profitable price for his products but to enforce his 
demand for such a price. No fair-minded person will deny 
that he is entitled to that. We have been sent here by the 
people to preserve this Government in its integrity; to be just 
and fair to every clasg; to do what is right as God gives us 
the light to see it. It is our duty to improve conditions wher- 
ever it is possible to do so, and in the name of 40,000,000 
people in the agricultural sections of our country, and in the 
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name of common justice and fairness, I appeal to Senators 
from every section to cast their votes for a real farm relief 
measure at this session of Congress. 

How is it with the farmers of America? What is their con- 
dition to-day compared to that of 10 years ago? That con- 
trast presents a sad picture, Mr. President. The farmers were 
prosperous then. Then practically every farmer in the coun- 
try had money in the bank, but that is not the case to-day. 
He is in debt, deeply in debt. A larger percentage of the farms 
of America are mortgaged to-day than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country. And yet we have prosperity among a 
favored few, who tower above their fellows like peaks above 
a plain. The millionaires are prosperous, but the great rank 
and file of the people out yonder on the plain, where the masses 
dwell, do not share that prosperity; there is no prosperity 
there. They have but few of the comforts of life and not 
enough of life’s necessities. 

That situation has got to change. But some one says that 
the records show that a large number of mortgages have been 
settled and canceled. Yes, Mr. President; and about their 
settlement and cancellation there is a sad and mournful story. 
Those land mortgages by the tens of thousands have been fore- 
closed, and therefore the land covered by them does not appear 
upon the records as property mortgaged now as was formerly 
the case before the sheriff’s hammer fell at the public sale. 
But what has become of the farmer’s home and farm? Let us 
see what a line of distressing tragedy is taking place right 
here in the greatest government in all the world. That land 
is passing out of the hands of the farmer, into the hands of 
a favored few, who own their millions and hundreds of millions. 
What are they buying it up for, and buying it cheaply under 
mortgage sales? They are buying it for hunting preserves, 
Out yonder once there lived happy farm families; the glad prat- 
tle of little children was heard; father and mother were happy 
as their offspring, growing to manhood and womanhood about 
them, flourished in a congenial atmosphere at home, sweet 
home, on the farm. What is the situation now? Rank weeds 
grow in wild luxuriance around the old home place; the vacant 


| home is fast going to decay; and the farm where once the 


happy plowman walked and worked, producing food and cloth- 
ing for the world, is thick with bramble, weeds, and bushes. 
For what? For the purpose of making hunting preserves for 
the idle rich of the big cities of our country. 

Senators, this is a sad but true picture, and it presents grave 
dangers for this Republic. This Government, a little more 
than a century and a half old, has reached the point already 
where the farmer is driven out of his occupation, loses the 
old homestead where for generations his fathers dwelt. The 
mortgage has been foreclosed, the hammer has fallen at public 
sale, and the farmer, his wife, and children, in despair, march 
off down the road without a cent in the world. They wend their 
way to the city, to live in crowded tenement houses, hunting 
and doing odd jobs about the town, leading a life entirely 
distasteful to them, leaving forever the occupation of the farm 
in which they were happy in a home they called their own and 
where they loved to live and work in God’s open spaces. These 
are some of the dreadful fruits of the system that now afflicts 
and impoverishes the farmers of our country. 

Mr. President, one of the things that must be done for the 
American farmer, whose business is so essential to the welfare 
of the Nation, is to enable him to obtain high-grade fertilizer 
at a reasonable price. If there ever was a people on earth 
who were imposed upon, held up and literally robbed every 
year by one great combination, it is the farmers of the United 
States, who are held up and robbed by the Fertilizer Trust of 
this Nation. Those who control that trust can meet and in 
one night—I have known them to do it—advance the price of 
fertilizer $5 a ton, and the farmer, having no voice whatever 
in the matter, is compelled to pay it. This giant Fertilizer 
Trust in our midst is robbing American farmers annually of 
$100,000,000. We have the means to prevent that if we were 
permitted to employ those means. We have in Alabama, at 
Muscle Shoals, a power dam with all of its units but one 
standing idle to-day that could produce a third of the fertilizer 
needed on the farms of the United States, but we are not 
allowed to turn a wheel for that purpose. The Power Trust 
on the one hand and the Fertilizer Trust on the other are both 
interfering, and this powerful combination seems to have a 
strangle hold upon the Government, and the farmers are de- 
nied their right to have cheap fertilizer. That is a fearful 
situation, Mr. President, and one that is sad to contemplate. 
These hard facts place the Government of the United States 
in the attitude of standing by with sealed lips and folded arms 
while this combination of fertilizer marauders rob the farmers 
of the South, East, North, and West of a hundred million dollars 
every year. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Putps in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And in addition to what the Senator says, 
there is a specific provision in the statute which prohibits the 
President of the United States from turning Muscle Shoals 
over to a private company. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Precisely; but, Mr. President, as the Senator 
knows, there is only one unit of all the units in that great power 
dam at Muscle Shoals in operation to-day. The others are idle 
and the water is going to waste. This tremendous power that 
can be turned to the advantage of the farmers of my State and 
of the South and of the whole country. As the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has said, by fertilizer experiment sta- 
tions we could find out what it costs to produce a ton of fer- 
tilizer, and that would tell the farmer the truth as to the tre- 
mendous profits made on fertilizer sold to him by the Fertilizer 
Trust, but we are not even allowed to do that. The farmers of 
my State are paying $25,000,000 a year for their fertilizer sup- 
ply. We could easily cut their bill in half and save them twelve 
and a half million dollars by operating the Muscle Shoals 
project and reducing the price of fertilizer. And we are going 
to try to pass another bill at the regular session of Congress to 
do that. 

Henry Ford’s chief engineer, Mr. Mayo, testified at the hear- 
ings here before the Agricultural Committee that they had a 
process by which they could make fertilizer at Muscle Shoals 
that would cut the price of fertilizer in half. I helped to pass 
that bill in modified form through the Senate, but it never 
passed the House, and then Henry Ford got tired of waiting 
and withdrew his bid. 

Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Back] and I have fought 
here strenuously for legislation that would compel the manu- 
facture of high-grade fertilizer at a much lower price at 
Muscle Shoals than it is being sold to-day. Together with other 
Senators we secured the passage last year of a measure that 
would have required the manufacture of such fertilizer at Muscle 
Shoals. But President Coolidge refused to approve it. No fer- 
tilizer for the farmer is being made at Muscle Shoals. The 
great power dam is still idle and the farmers of the South are 
still being robbed on their fertilizer bills. There is one thing 


certain, Mr. President, if the South and West will unite their 
forces now and hereafter they can compel fair treatment for 


these two great grain and cotton producing sections. 
not look for it from the East. 

We find here that the powers that be respond readily to the 
call of favored interests. The tariff barons do not have any dif- 
ficulty in getting a high tariff for the Aluminum Trust. They 
do n@t have any difficulty in putting some tariff rates sky-high, 
to a point that is really scandalous, on the big fellow’s products, 
But the farmers, the great producing class, who live out yonder 
close to nature and to nature’s God, are not getting a fair deal. 
Those in authority know that the farmers of America are to- 
day objects of prey for the Fertilizer Trust. The farm relief 
bill which is now before us will be of great benefit to farmers 
all over the country. And still we have lobbyists here—they are 
here to-day from the big cities of the East fighting the measure, 
They want to cut out of it everything that has teeth in it. They 
want a mere shell of a thing passed. They want a bill called 
farm relief passed, but they do not want us to put any real farm 
relief in it. 

Mr. President, the farmers of America are getting their eyes 
open, and they are becoming impatient. They have not only 
been mistreated but fooled a lot of times, but you can not fool 
them many more times. Lincoln once said, “ You can fool some 
of the people all the time, and all of the people some of the 
time, but you can not fool all the people all the time.” That is 
very true and very fortunate. I am heartily in favor of creat- 
ing a Federal farm board, as this bill provides, and if that board 
will use its good offices, as I think it will, in supplying cash in 
the spring of the year to the farmers for the purpose of obtain- 
ing high-grade fertilizer at fair prices from their merchants it 
will be worth millions to our farmers, and it is entitled to our 
support for that purpose alone. There are other provisions in 
it with which I am in hearty agreement. 

I am heartily in favor of the debenture plan. I advocated 
it in the Committee on Agricuiture when we were preparing 
this bill. I supported it when I went to see the President as a 
member of a special committee sent by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. I am for it because there is no doubt about it doing 
just what we want it to do. 

There is real substance in that provision, Senators, that the 
farmer can get his hands upon, 


You need 
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These tariff-fattened highbrows who are enjoying high pro- 
tection through the tariff do not want this debenture provision 
applied to the business of the farmer. They want it stricken 
out. I do not see why they should. It looks to me as if they 
would say, “We have always told you that this tariff propo- 
sition is a good thing and we are going to show you now that 
it is a good thing by applying it to you”; but instead of that 
they are saying, “It is good for us but not good for you.” 
Well, sauce for the goose is going to be sauce for the gander 
in this measure. Why, Mr. President, we have even heard it 
suggested here that if you gave the farmer a good price for 
his products and made him prosperous you would ruin him; 
that he would be buying automobiles and buying the comforts 
of life and he would be putting on airs. Well, what business 
is that of yours? The farmer is entitled to buy some of the 
comforts of life. And if he can he is entitled to have an auto- 
mobile; and if it had not been for Henry Ford he would not 
have been able to purchase one. When Henry Ford, this great 
humanitarian of America, commenced to make automobiles in 
large numbers, the automobile kings gathered around him and 
said, “ ITienry, you can sell them for $1,500 and higher just as 
easily as you can sell them for $500. You can make ten times 
as much money by selling them for the higher price. We will 
all sell them for the high price.” But Henry Ford said, “ No. 
The plain people who work and keep the world going are en- 
titled to have automobiles, and I am going to put them within 
their reach.” And Henry Ford defied the automobile combine 
and single handed marched out in the open and supplied the 
farmers of the country and the masses generally with automo- 
biles at a reasonable price; and that is why they have been 
able to get them at all. If the combination had had its way, 
as it has in the Fertilizer Trust that I have just discussed in 
preventing the operation of Muscle Shoals, the plain people 
never would have had automobiles, 

Mr. President, I want everybody to prosper. This Govern- 
ment owes it to every citizen to see that he or she has a fair 
chance in the struggle for existence. We must have one general 
standard of conduct and treatment for all, one yardstrick by 
which we will measure all. We want the rich man to be 
treated right, and the poor man to be treated right. We want 
the same courtesies extended to both, instead of such a disgust- 
ing situation as we have to-day right here in the Capital in the 
Sinclair incident—where this rich man, who defied his Govern- 
ment, who flung insults in its face, who refused to obey the 
mandates of the Senate, speaking for the people; who closed 
his mouth and declined to tell the truth when he had made 
millions out of stealing oil lands from the Government and 
then hissed in the face of its constituted authority. Finally 
the Supreme Court sustained the Senate, and Sinclair, the oil 
thief, was sent to jail. But we find him having leisure and 
special privileges there; and to-day the press has been notified 
by a gentleman in authority down there who feels that he 
must “look up” to Sinclair that the press of the country will 
not be permitted any more to go to his cell as they do to other 
prisoners’ cells and write stories about Mr, Sinclair. A poor 
boy who had stolen a loaf of bread would have received no such 
protection as that. Some poor man who had fought in defense 
of himself and his family in the common walks of life would 
have had no such protection thrown around him as they have 
thrown about Sinclair, the millionaire prisoner in the Capital 
of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I believe that at no far distant time the day 
will come in this Nation when those in authority will, by 
public opinion, be compelled to quit toadying and truckling to 
these purse-proud and arrogant millionaires. When they be- 
come criminals and go to jail let them wear the stripes like 
other criminals. But here is an effort to create a dollar 
aristocracy in the prison house for those who Steal in big 
amounts. Those in authority say, in effect: “ You can write 
about all the other prisoners; you can drag the skeleton out of 
the closet of some poor fellow who never had much of a chance 
in life, who, hard pressed and desperate, was lodged in jail 
for some minor offense; you can write about him, but do not you 
approach the cell of Sinclair. He is an oil king and millionaire. 
You must not disturb him. He may be taking a nap.” 
[Laughter.] 

Oh, Mr. President, these things are so disgusting; and on the 
same line and in parallel with it some of you have plenty of 
time to wait on the mighty rich. The big eastern captain of 
industry gets all he wants. The aluminum king waves his hand, 
and the tariff that he asks for is granted; but when the toilers 
of the country—the farmers of the land, who are an indispens- 
able portion of our citizenship—come ard ask, “ Won't you cut 
in two the money gathered through the tariff provisions upon 
agricultural products that come into our country in competition 
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with that which we produce at home, and sold here in the home 
market—won’t you let us have the debenture plan which would 
cut the 42 cents a bushel on wheat in half and apply 21 cents a 
bushel on wheat exported and 2 cents a pound on American 
cotton that we export? Won’t you do that?” “No; oh, no,” 
you say; “why that is granting you a special favor. We can 
not think about doing that.” But you will put a high tariff rate 
on some things—and you have done it—so high that the article 


toe : : | 
against which you levy the tariff can not come in at all; and if 


that tariff rate advances the price of that article a dollar, and 
a hundred million of the articles made here are sold in the 
United States, that dollar increase in price goes into the pocket 
of the-captain of industry here, and he gets a hundred million 
dollars and the Government does not get a cent, because the 
article in question ceases to come in and competition is dead. 

Mr. President, I repeat I am heartily in favor of the debenture 
plan. I think the farmers ought to have this 21 cents a bushel 
on the wheat that is exported, and I think the farmers of the 
South and California ought to have this 2 cents a pound on 
cotton. Why not? That would help the farmers a great deal 
in my State. The farmers of Alabama produce a million bales 
of cotton, on the average. Two cents a pound, or $10 a bale, 
will be $10,000,000 a year in the pockets of the farmers of my 
State alone. How many blessings and benefits would that take 
into the homes of the farmers of Alabama? It would put 
$200,000 and more into the pockets of the farmers of my county 
alone. How many debts could they pay with that? How many 
of the necessities could they buy from the merchants, and how 
many of the comforts of life could they obtain? 


Mr. President, there are farmers all over the country who | 


are still owing debts that have come down by piecemeal from 
1920, when a bunch of thieves got in charge of the money supply 
of the Nation and manipulated it so that the worst deflation 
panic that ever cursed the country broke in all its fury upon 


the cotton farmers when cotton prices fell from 40 cents a | 


pound down to 10 cents a pound, and our farmers lost $150 a 
bale on cotton, when they @ould not borrow money on it at all 
at the bank, and when the plow mules of the farmers for which 
they paid the Western men $250 and $300 apiece would not 
bring $20 in cash at the courthouse door. 

These are some of the horrible experiences that the farmers 
of the country have had. The farmers were in no way respon- 
sible for the deflation panic and, of course, were not responsible 
for the financial distress and disaster into which it plunged 
them. Now, it is the;plain duty of the Government to reach 
forth its strong and mighty arm and help to put our distressed 
farmers on their feet again. 

Mr. President, what has happened? In the last nine years 
2,000,000 farmers have been driven out of the farming business 
and have lost their homes and farms. Think of that, Senators! 
That is a sad picture to me—the impoverishing of these people 
and the breaking up of their homes. I recall a pathetic and 
pitiful case in Alabama. During the deflation panic of 1920 a 
farmer, a good friend of mine, in my home county, had a 
beautiful little home, a white house on the roadside, 80 acres of 
land or more, 8 or 10 bales of cotton piled up under a shelter 
near the barn, and three fat hogs just dressed were hanging 
on a big pole in the back yard the last time I saw his place; 
three or four mules loping about the lot, fodder in the barn, 
and several stacks of hay outside, and sirup and meat and corn 
and the other supplies that he needed. He was doing well. He 
had gone in debt to make improvements on the place and to 
meet the requirements of his business on the farm. He had a 
wife and two children, a boy about 14 and a little girl about 6. 

But in 1920, when the deflation panic broke in all its fury 
and the price of farm products went down far below the cost of 
production, his debt-paying power was gone, and he was help- 
less in the hands of conditions that he did not produce and 
could not prevent. One morning I saw him and his family 
going by my home at Lafayette, Ala.—going down to Lanett, a 
splendid cotton-factory town in the county. His wife was sit- 
ting up in front in a 2-horse wagon with her little girl sur- 
rounded with household goods. The farmer was walking with 
bowed head behind with his 14-year-old boy, who walked with 
his head down as he followed the wagon down the road. I 
hailed the farmer from my front porch and walked out to the 
road to talk to him. I said, “Where are you going?’ He 
replied, “I am going down to Lanett to work in a cotton mill. 
I will get a job in the cotton mill and find, if I can, some kind 
of work in town for my boy.” 1 inquired if he was giving up his 
farm. He said, “Tom, I have lost it. I have lost everything. 
I am worse off than I was eight years ago. I have no property 
left, and I am still in debt.” Then the tears came in his eyes 
as he said, “ My boy took it harder than any of us. This morn- 
ing when we were leaving the home where we had all been so 
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happy and contented he was the last to pass out at the yard 
gate. He looked back at the house as he closed the gate, and 
turning said to me, with tears in his eyes, ‘Papa, what does 
all this mean?’ And I ask you, what does all this mean?” 
And, Mr. President, I asked the Senate what it all meant during 
the hard and successful fight I made here single handed to 
drive from the head of the Federal Reserve Board Governor 
Harding, who helped to bring upon our country the panic that 


impoverished American farmers and left hundreds of thou- 
sands of them penniless and homeless. 
Mr. President, as I have said here before, there was no 


excuse on earth for that miserable panic. 
planned. Those who brought it about did so for the purpose of 
robbing certain classes of people and making millions and 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and it did exactly what they 


It was deliberately 


expected it would do. The use of this Government's instru- 
mentalities for such a diabolical and damnable purpose is 
both cruel and criminal. But that fact did not deter those 


Mr. President, I am 
certain in my own mind that Governor Harding tipped off Wail 
Street gamblers that this deflation panic was ready to break, 
and when he did it every man who sold cotton, grain, or stocks 
on the exchange had nothing to do but to have a wheelbarrow 
ready to haul off his winnings at the close of the day. There 
was no chance lose. When the panic broke upon us the 
bottom fell out of the market, and down and down went prices. 
So when he and his fellow conspirators precipitated that panic 
the crash came and Republican leaders of that day and Wall 
Street bankers raked in their millions and hundreds of millions 
from speculation on grain and cotton and stocks. 

What else? Liberty bonds were sold at a hundred cents on 
the dollar to our people to help win the war, and the people 
were told by the Government officials that they would always 
be able to get a hundred cents on the dollar for them. I saw 
them in my State, and so did you in yours, sell those bonds for 
$80 and $85 on the hundred. I saw farmers at the bank trying 
to borrow money on them, and the bank would say, “ Governor 
Harding has said not to lend any money on these Government 
bonds. You will have to sell them.” Governor Harding would 
not let the banks loan on bonds. The question was asked: 
And they were told that certain peo- 
ple up here in Wall Street would buy them. Get in touch 
with certain agents. And they sold those bonds at $80 and $85 
on the hundred, and those bonds went to New York, and they 
are there to-day, and the people who once owned them are im- 
poverished ; the people who got them so cheaply are clipping 
their coupons in their idleness and ease, and they are using 
the millions they are making on them, the interest that the 
Government is paying, to create a gambling orgy in New York 
the like of which has never afflicted any other country under 
the sun. To-day Monte Cario pales into insignificance com- 
pared with that gambling hell in Wall Street. Millions and 
hundreds of millions lost daily; yes, a billion lost in one day 
a little while ago. 


to 


What care they for wrongs and crimes? 
It is dimes and dollars, dollars and dimes. 


The people back in the States in’ some localities are having 
a hard time to get the money to meet their business require- 
ments. Why? Because in some instances when they ask for 
loans necessary for the conduct of their business at home, 
some of the bankers say, “ We can get 12 per cent for money 
in New York.” Mr. President, the farmer can not afford to pay 
that. And there we have a problem to solve. The gambling 
dens of New York call the money out of legitimate channels; 
the farmer, the laborer, the merchant, and other people in 
the community are doing the things necessary to keep the hon- 
est business of the Nation going and they are denied the money 
needed in their daily avocations, while the money of the coun- 
try, the life blood of business, flows to the gambling center to 
supply the leeches and the parasites of society who gamble on 
watered stocks and fictitious stuff called “ cotton” and “ grain” 
to beat down the price of real cotton and grain in the hands 
of the farmer. 

When the farmer goes to the market place with his wheat he 
says, “I must have a price that will yield a profit. I will hold 
my wheat until the price is profitable.” Then the wheat 
gamblers go upon the exchange and the broker makes upon the 
blackboard certain chalk marks—it means the sale of « million 
bushels of wheat, and they do not own a single bushel of 
wheat. They only use the name of wheat to beat down the 
price of real wheat, that the farmer is holding for a better 
price, and they sell it in unlimited quantities. It is a gambling 
deal pure and simple. It is unfair and indefensible, but it 
fixes the price that the farmer is paid for his wheat. The 
same thing is true of cotton. The cotton farmer says, “I must 
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have at least 20 cents a pound or I will lose money on my crop. 
I will hold my cotton for that price.” Then what happens? The 
cotton speculator goes on the exchange and sells a million bales 
of fictitious stuff called “ cotton.” He does not own a bale of 
cotton and he does not expect to deliver any cotton. 

The difference is settled in money between the two gamblers, 
the buyer and seller, and no cotton changes hands. He sells 
that fictitious stuff called cotton in a speculative deal against 
the farmer’s actual cotton, the farmer who is holding it off the 
market and striving honestly to obtain a price that will give him 
a profit and justify him in remaining in the cotton-producing 
business. This Government permits the gamblers to sell that 
stuff in unlimited quantities to beat down the price of the 
farmer's produce, to prevent him from getting a fair price in 
the market place. I voted for a bill at the last session of Con- 
gress to prevent that very thing, but you defeated it. Three 
important cotton bills that I had passed by the Senate failed 
to pass the House at the last session of Congress. And to-day 
there are lobbyists about this Capitol who are saying, “ There is 
no need for farm relief,” 

Well, Senators, if driving 2,000,000 farmers from the farm in 
the last nine years—once happy, prosperous men and women, 
with their children, in homes they called their own; if the 
breaking up of these American homes and the driving off of 
2,000,000 of once-prosperous farmers will not stir you and 
appeal to your judgment and conscience, your case is hopeless! 

And where have these farmers and their families gone? 
Driven into the big industrial centers, which are already over- 
crowded, where there is already a large army of the unem- 
ployed. And yet you are driving out of once-gainful occupations 
upon the farm industrious men and women, the bone and sinew 
of the Nation; you are driving them into the overcrowded cities, 
to do what? To live there? Ne. To eke out a. miserable 
existence. You have robbed them of their homes and farms and 
you have broken their spirits and taken hope out of their 
hearts. They sit and think of brighter and better days. They 
think of the time they owned their homes and farms. Yes; 
and they think of the time when that dreadful panic came 
and drove them to the wall, when the hammer fell, and old 
Shylock, the money lord, drove them out with their children 
down the road, empty handed, into the city to be swallowed up 
in strange conditions distasteful and horrible to them. That is 
the pitiful and heart-rending situation, and still they tell us 


that there is no farm problem; and when we suggest a remedy 
for the desperate conditions that we find on the American farm 
they tell us it is paternalism, 7 

Pray tell me what sort of an “ism” is it that is driving these 


farm people into squalor and want in the big cities? Tell me 
what “ism” it is that drives these unhappy fathers and mothers 
out of the home, with their sad children trailing behind them, 
giving up forever the old house at home and its happy surround- 
ings where they were born and where their ancestors before 
them lived? 

The Bibie says, “ Harden not your hearts.” Senators, surely 
there is in us enough pity and sympathy left for distressed and 
opposed humanity to cause us to respond to the farmer’s cry 
for deliverance from the forces that rob him of the fruits of 
his toil. Will that ery go unanswered by Senators here who 
have it in their power to grant relief? Mr. President, we have 
laws to punish those who hold up the citizen and rob him of 
his money or other thing of value. And yet the farmer is 
being held up and robbed by the various agencies employed by 
grain and cotton gamblers. On yesterday the price of cotton 
broke a dollar a bale; that is, $5,000,000 on 5,000,000 bales of 
unsold cotton. It was gambling in fictitious stuff called cotton 
that broke the price of the farmer’s cotton. It was a wager 
between two gamblers. Two forces were at work there, each 
trying to fleece the other, and robbing the farmer on his farm 
when he is not selling any cotton at all. The price has been 
breaking steadily. The farmer has lost $15 or $20 a bale 
during the selling season. Senators, we can not produce cotton 
for less than 20 cents a pound. It ought to sell for 25 cents. 
The present price is unsatisfactory and unprofitable. Does the 
statistical position of cotton warrant the present low price? 
Not at all. What about the consumptive demand for cotton? 
It is greater than it has been for years. What about the 
supply? It is smaller than it has been for years. 

Mr. President, Senators will remember that I claimed here 
last December that the Government had overestimated the cot- 
ton crop. I said then the Government estimate was too large, 
and the final Government figures showed that I was right. The 
Government had overestimated it by 104,000 bales, and yet 
when it was announced that the cotton crop was below the 
Government’s estimate it did not advance the price of cotton 
as it should have done. I repeat, the cotton farmer is entitled 
to receive a price that will cover the cost of production and 
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All the facts about cotton justify him in 
demanding that. Cotton is being put to more uses to-day 
than ever before. ‘Time was when cotton was made into bed 
sheets, pillow slips, and cheap goods of a coarse texture for 
wearing apparel, and that was about all, But to-day it is being 
put to a multitude of uses, Cotton is not only in competition 
— wool, silk, and linen but it is a substitute for all three of 
them. 

Prior to the World War, wood cellulose was the greatest 
explosive material known, but through experiments the allied 
nations found that cotton was the principal ingredient in the 
most powerful explosive in all the world. So cotton is being 
used now to make nearly everything under the sun. They are 
making of cotton a cloth called mercerized cotton. It resembles 
silk so cleverly that only an expert can tell the difference. 
Handkerchiefs made of cotton just like the one I have here 
[indicating] made from one bale of cotton, sell for $750. Cot- 
ton socks, at 25 cents a pair, made from one bale of cotton, sell 
for $800. A Frenchman in Paris made a bale of cotton into 
fine laces and sold the finished product for $1,400. And yet 
the farmer who produces this cotton is forced to sell it at un- 
profitable prices. And still there are those here about the 
Capitol who say there is no necessity for farm relief. Mr. 
President, something has got to be done to enable the farmer 
to obtain a price that will give him a profit on the cotton that 
he produces. 

I had a talk with a farmer in my State whose case was 
similar to that of thousands of other farmers. He said: “I 
took four bales of cotton to market. The price of cotton had 
fallen $15 a bale in a week’s time. And it was off $2.50 a bale 
more on the day that I reached the market. I was very blue. 
The merchant to whom I owed a lot of money, said, ‘John, the 
cotton situation is bad and I don’t see any sign of improvement 
in the near future.’ Cotton had been bringing above 15% 
cents. I wanted to buy some things to take home to my wife 
and children. When I told the merchant what I desired to do, 
he said, ‘Don’t you think you had ¢etter wait and do that a 
little later on? You had better apply this cotton to what you 
owe on your debts of last year and this year. You remember, I 
helped you along last year and carried some of your indebted- 
ness over when cotton prices were low and unprofitable and 
you must help me some with the cotton you have brought to- 
day. Wait until later in the season when you have paid more 
on your accounts before you buy anything to take home. 

“*T would like for you to have the goods now, but I will go 
broke if the farmers coming in with cotton do not pay their 
accounts.’ While I knew there was sound sense in what he 
said, I was anxious to keep my promise to my wife and chil- 
dren. I told him they would be looking for the things and would 
be disappointed. He said, ‘ You put them off and do that later,’ 
I got in the empty wagon and drove home. I knew what I would 
see and how I would feel when I looked into the faces of my 
disappointed children. I reached the hilltop near home a little 
after sundown, and when the children heard the rattle of the 
wagon coming slowly down the long hill they ran up the road to 
meet me, and what a trying ordeal it was when I heard them 
shouting, ‘Here comes daddy with our things from town.’ They 
climbed up into the wagon body and saw that it was empty. 
They said, ‘Daddy, where are our things you promised to 
bring?’ A lump was in my throat. I could not speak, and 
they commenced to cry. They reminded me that cold weather 
was coming and that I had promised to bring them shoes and 
hats and clothes, and that I had not kept my promise. I was 
never so blue and unhappy in my life. They were crying like 
their hearts would break when I drove up to the house, and my 
wife, God bless her, came out and said, ‘Children, don’t cry 
like that. Daddy is going back to town again in a few days, and 
then he will get your things. Don’t ery; mother will see that 
you get the things daddy promised.’ I was so glad to see her 
take that stand. If she had joined with the children and had 
complained I don’t believe I could have stood it.” He said, 
“That night we sat in front of the fire and I heard my disap- 
pointed children cry themselves to sleep. It was a sad and 
bitter experience. They had remained out of school and helped 
to make the crop, and I had promised to give them the things 
they wanted out of the first cotton sold, and I was not able to 
make good my promise. I finally said to my wife, ‘I am not 
sure that I will be able to get the children the things they need 
the next time I sell cotton, or even the next. I am so sorry for 
them and so blue and despondent I don’t know what is to be- 
come of us! The future is so dark.’ She gave me a stern Look 
and said, ‘ John, don’t you talk like that. That is not like you. 
The situation is sad and deplorable, but it will not always be 
this way. We will come out of it somehow. Hope on, pray on, 
and fight on. Don’t give up. I will stand by you and we will 
win, God bless her, I tried to tell her, but she will never 


give him a_ profit. 
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fully know how much her words meant to me, 
when I was about to sink.” 
Senators, I thought of the poem: 


She saved me 


The greatest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the map of the world you will find it not, 
It was fought by the mothers of men, 


He concluded his story by saying, “Tom, that is the story of 
the average farmer’s experience in the Cotton Belt when prices 
are low and we can not pay our debts and provide the necessities 
of life for our loved ones.” And yet, Mr. President, in spite of 
these sad and mournful experiences on the farm, there are Sena- 
tors here and prominent citizens outside who say there is no 
necessity for enacting farm-relief legislation. May the God of 
justice open their minds to the truth and incline their hearts to 
the agricultural needs of our country. 

Why should not the Government do the thing necessary to 
enable the farmer to obtain a fair price for his products? The 
Master said, “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” and he is. 
Certainly those who feed and clothe earth’s teeming millions are 
entitled to receive prices that will yield a profit. The Govern- 
ment renders the farmer aid in other respects. It furnishes val- 
uable information and sends out expert agriculturists and farm 
demonstrators and they have done a wonderful work. I helped 
to create and put into operation that service. The Government 
teaches the farmer how to grow more than he ever grew before 
on 1 acre of ground. It teaches him scientific and intensive 
farming, how to make “the earth yield her increase” and pro- 
duce in abundance, and then at the harvest time he comes out 
with a good crop and a fine yield. He is feeling good. Then 
he goes to the market place to receive his reward in profitable 
prices for his produce that the world must have in order to be 
fed and clothed. He has put forth his best efforts and worked 
hard to provide well for those dependent upon him and to lay 
aside something for a rainy day. He enters the market place 
with the fruits of his year’s investment and toil buoyant and 
hopeful. But what happens? He is met by the gamblers— 
wolves of Wall Street—who begin to hiss and howl at his de- 
mand for profitable prices. He says, “ What is the trouble 
here?” And they reply, “ You have made a big crop and pro- 


duced too much, and we are going to holler ‘ overproduction’ 
and beat the price down and punish you for working hard and 
gas to produce food and clothing for human beings that God 


s made in His own image.” ‘That is what is being done to the 
armer, and it is not being done to any other class, 

Let me remind you again, Senators, that the Government has 
taught the farmer how to prepare his soil, cultivate his growing 
crop, and produce more per acre than ever before, and now it is 
the duty of the Government to help him as it has helped 
citizens engaged in other American industries to obtain a price 
for his products that will induce him and justify him in con- 
tinuing to produce for the people at home and abroad the actual 
necessities of life. The Government owes it to the farmer to 
grant the relief asked for in this bill so as to enable him to get 
rid of the highwaymen who rob him of his profits every year 
when he comes to sell his crop. I am counting on great good 
to come from the efforts of the proposed@ Federal farm board 
which is authorized to assist in expanding the home market and 
the foreign market for our farm products. I would vote for 
it if it contained no other provision but that, because that will 
greatly aid the American farmer by expanding the market for 
what the farmer has to sell, and this board will inform the 


public what the farmer has to sell and it will acquaint the | 
farmer in various localities just what the demand is for all | 
Untold good will come from that pro- | 


kinds of farm products. 
vision alone, 

All right-thinking people realize that the farming industry 
is entitled to be placed upon a profitable basis along with 
other profitable industries in the United States. 
another provision that I helped to put in the bill that will 
greatly benefit the farmer, and that is the provision under which 
he can get 85 per cent of the market value of his product in a 
loan from the Government fund. That will help him to hold 
his products off the market when the price is unprofitable. 
That is going to be a glorious thing for the cotton farmer. 
Now he goes to a bank sometimes which is dominated by those 
directly interested in the manufacture of cotton goods. The 
manufacturer wants to buy the raw material cheaply, which is 
natural, and therefore he is not enthusiastically interested in 
loaning money to the producer to boost the price of cotton, so 
the farmer has difficulty in getting money on his cotton to 
enable him to hold his cotton off the market for a better price. 
I thank God that this provision is here, that we can relieve him 
of the embarrassment of even asking those who want to beat 
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the price down to accommodate him and help him put the 
price up. Naturally their interests are different. He does not 
have to do that under the terms of this bill. He can go to 
this Federal farm board and get 85 per cent of the value of his 
farm products and hold them off the market and sell them 
sparingly, intelligently, and keep the market keen and hungry 
instead of being forced to throw it all on the market at once and 
depress the price. 

That is another good provision in this bill, Mr. President. 
When the farmer goes to sell his crop he needs all the help he 
ean get. That is the time the robbers of various descriptions 
swoop down upon him. Let me give you an apt illustration of 
just how the farmer is robbed of his crop in the market place: 
I was hunting down near the old Heflin home in Randolph 
I sat down on the 
side of a not-much-used old-settlement road, and it was covered 
with leaves and pine straw. It was near the noon hour and 
the weather was warm and pleasant. Winged insects were 
flying hither and thither. Ants were crawling everywhere. I 
saw a dirt dauber crossing the road, bringing a green worm 
to his family in the house of clay he had built on the root of 
an old tree. This dirt dauber, which looks something like a 


| wasp, was coming home with provisions for his family, and 


just as he got within 12 or 15 inches of home a green lizard 
jumped off a little hickory sapling and took the worm away 
from the dirt dauber and gulped it down. The dirt dauber 
was angry and indignant. But he had been robbed before, and 
in a moment he was off again in search of something else with 
which to feed his family. He had to bring food until he satis- 
fied the gluttony of the lizard before he was permitted to 
pass the highwayman with anything for his family. 

That is the situation we have to-day in the cotton and grain 
markets of the country. When the southern farmer gets his 
cotton ready for the market and seeks to sell it at a price that 
will enable him to pay his debts, and take something home to 
his family, the speculative market wolves and vultures crowd 
about him. They hold him up and rob him, and he, too, goes 
home to his family empty handed. The same thing happens 
to the grain grower. The farmer who brings his grain to the 
market finds these same speculative monsters there ready to 
rob him. They force him to sell his grain below the cost of pro- 
duction and they drive him out of the market empty handed 
and on home in an empty wagon with nothing for his family, 
and with debts hanging over his head for another year. Sena- 
tors, that miserable and ungodly system has got to be destroyed. 
It is not only outrageous, wrong, and criminal; it is hurtful 
and dangerous to good government in America. It impoverishes 
and breaks the morale of our farmers, and in so doing weakens 
and impairs the Government itself. 

The farmer toils early and late. He plows the ground in 
the wintertime. He plows when frequently the ground is al- 
most to the freezing point. He endures the hardships of the 
cold, and in the heat of summer he toils. He toils the year 
through. He stays with his crop until it is harvested, and then 
goes with it to the market place, where he is entitled to receive 
a profitable price and where he must receive such a price if he 
is to succeed in the business of farming. But he finds an 


| organized force of market manipulators lying in wait for him. 


They represent the speculative interests of Wall Street. They 
beat down the price of cotton and grain on the exchanges and 
wire the results of their gambling deal into every local market 
in the country and the price thus fixed becomes the local price. 
And through the prices thus fixed the farmer is robbed in the 
market place, and that is what we intend to stop by this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I am reminded of what an old fisherman told 
me about a fish hawk. He said that “the fish hawk who 
watched the waves of the sea when the great schools of fish 
were moving along and gliding into the open space between two 
rolling waves, the fish hawk would risk his life darting into 
the open space and catching a fish to take to his offspring out 
The eagle who had been sitting on a mountain 
craig watching the fish hawk working hard and risking his 
life to provide food for himself and his young, darted swiftly 
down toward the fish hawk. He would let forth a terrific 
scream, frighten the fish hawk, who would drop the fish. The 
eagle flew down and caught the fish and bore it back to his 
retreat upon the mountain, where he feasted upon it to his 
heart’s content.” 

That, Mr. President, is exactly what the cotton and grain 
speculators are doing to the farmers of the United States. 
They watch and wait for the marketing season of cotton and 
grain and, like the eagle who swooped down upon the fish hawk 
and robbed him of his fish, these crafty and avaricious men 
swoop down upon the farmer and, through their market 
manipulations, rob him of his cotton and grain. 
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And what is the result? The farmer sells his crop at un- 
profitable prices. His year’s work is gone and his business has 
failed. And then in time what follows? The farmer’s home 
and farm are sold and he and his family, stripped of their sub- 
stance, are forced to go away from the place where they wanted 
to live and die. and start life over again amongst strangers in 
surroundings that are entirely distasteful to them. But even 
in the face of these sad and sickening conditions in the farm 
life of America, some Senators tell us there is no farm problem 
and no necessity for farm relief! 

God help them to see the error of their way. Senators, you 
have heard it suggested here that a new order of things is to 
come—that the idle rich will buy up a large portion of the farms 
that are forced upon the market through the foreclosure of 
nrortgages, farms that were once the happy habitation of a 
prosperous farming class. And the plan is to let those farms 
grow up in grass and weeds and trees for the purpose of making 
hunting preserves for those to hunt and revel who have made 
their money out of the sweat and blood of the hard-working and 
once prosperous farmers of our country. But that is not all. 
We are told that another plan of the money lords is to buy up 
millions of acres of farm lands sold under mortgage and estab- 
lish a system of “chain farming” in the United States. They 
intend to bring into our country hundreds of thousands of for- 
eigners and put them upon these farms once owned and culti- 
vated by patriotic American farmers. These foreigners to be 
placed upon farms owned by the feudal lords of the East are 
to grow crops cheaply for their masters, which are to be sold in 
competition with farnr products produced by American farmers. 
Thank God they have got to change the immigration law before 
they can do such an unfair and un-American thing. I shall 
fight such a proposition to the uttermost. 

Senators, you now have the opportunity to do something that 
will put hope in the hearts of the distressed farmers of America. 
Will not this Congress now do something that will enable farm- 
ers who still own their farms to continue to own them, and open 
the way for every farmcr under the flag to have the opportunity 
of buying and living on a farm that he can call his own? Who 
ean say that such an arrangement would not be just and fair, 
and who can say that such an arrangement would not be best 
for the people of the United States? I believe that the intelli- 


gent and conscientious people of the United States want Con- 


gress to do something to relieve the farmers and their families 
from the unfair and distressing conditions that afflict and 
impoverish them to-day. 

Mr. President, we owe it to the farmers of the country to do 
that. The more money the farmer receives for his produce 
the more he has to pay to the merchant and manufacturer for 
their goods. We are told that the price of labor is higher here 
in mine, workshop, and factory than it is in foreign countries. 
That is true, when we count the price paid to the individual 
laborer. The wage paid to him here is higher than that paid 
to the laborer abroad, but we must also consider the important 
fact which so many Senators overlook, that the average trained 
workman in the United States does many times as much work 
in a day and turns out many times as much material as does 
the foreign laborer, and the result of his day’s work in benefit- 
ing financially his employer is ten times or more that of the 
laboring man in Europe. 

The more money the laboring man here has, the more money 
he has with which to buy the necessities and comforts of life; 
the better able he is to pay a good price for what he buys 
from the farmer and from the merchant; the better able he is 
to educate his children and to provide as he should for those 
who are dependent upon him. I am not in favor of allowing 
the cheap laborers of Europe to come here and take the places 
of the American laboring man and woman. I would not for 
a moment permit foreign laborers to come here and drive from 
profitable employment American laboring men and women. 
Neither will I permit the cheap products of foreign labor to 
come here free of import duty and rob the farmer, manufac- 
turers, and the laboring men and women of America of the 
benefits that should come from a prosperous home market. 

Mr. President, I have never been a free trader. I am going 
to vote as I have done before for import duties or a tax on 
vegetable oils that come into our American markets to help 
beat down the price of cottonseed oil. I am going to vote for a 
tariff tax against foreign graphite and for a tax on foreign 
peanuts. Tam not willing for the pauper labor of Europe that 
can produce vegetable oils and peanuts in abundance to ship 
them here on boats which charge but a small ocean freight rate 
and undersell those who produce cottonseed oil and other vege- 
able oils and peanuts in our own country and put them out 
of business. I am not going to do that. I may be at cross pur- 
poses with some of the members of my party. I want to be 
consistent. 
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I do not intend that any foreign country, by sending their 
people here in person, shall take the places of Americans and 
drive from employment the laboring men and women of our 
country. I am not going to permit them to produce com- 
modities there by pauper labor or economic slave conditions and 
ship them here and put our wage earners and farmers out of 
business in the homeland. Now, that is my position upon that 
phase of the question; and I stand ready to defend it here 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. President, the Government can assist the farmer in 
another important way, and that is in putting to use the waste 
products of the farm. A distinguished German scientist once 
said that there was enough farm material wasted in the United 
States to support some of the smaller European nations, and 
no doubt that is true. The Government has furnished expert 
agents to go to the great mining camps of our country to teach 
the miners how to utilize the waste products of the mines; 
and that is right and proper. The Government has sent its 
expert agents to the smelting establishments and to the great 
iron and steel plants, and has taught them how to turn their 
waste material into profitable products, and that was right and 
proper. Now, I am asking the Government to turn its attention 
to the waste products of the farm. I want it to teach our 
farmers how to utilize the things that are going to waste upon 
the farms of the United States. 

It has already been demonstrated by experiments right here 
in the Department of Agriculture that print paper can be made 
of cotton stalks and cornstalks. I had here at my desk just 
a few weeks ago a big daily newspaper which was printed 
on paper made from cornstalks. I also had samples of paper 
made from cotton stalks. The whole stalk, bark, and limbs 
are used. They are treated with a chemical solution and 
pounded into pulp preparatory to making it into sheets of paper. 
Millions of tons of cotton stalks are going to waste every year. 
They can be cut close to the ground with machinery and baled 
like hay as soon as the cotton is picked, and the farmer can 
make some money out of cotton stalks now going to waste. 

Just here, Mr. President, I want to read to the Senate a 
statement of Prof. O. R. Sweeney, of the State Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa, made before the Committee on Agriculture, 
of which I am a member. He was talking about making print 
paper from cornstalks and cotton stalks. 


Senator Heriin. But cornstalk pulp would have fiber enough in it 
to make paper like newsprint or better? 

Mr. Sweeney. Yes, sir; better than newsprint. I do not believe we 
have ever made paper from the fiber standpoint as bad as newsprint. 
You can take this sample I have here and tear a piece of it and you 
will see it is beautiful. 

Senator Heriin. The fiber in this sample of paper you show me is 
cornstalks, as I understand, and it is stronger than wood, is it not? 

Mr. Swrengy. Well, they have made it as strong as wood. We made 
that, and it is made of the strongest material. 

Senator HEFLin, What color was this before you bleached it? 

Mr. Sweenry. A sort of golden yellow. 

Senator Heriin. Do you grind the whole cornstalks? 

Mr. SWEENEY. We put them in a large kettle and subject them to a 
pressure of from 20 to 60 pounds, and then blow that out onto the 
floor, and we cook that with caustic soda. 

Senator Hger.in. That is, cornstalks as you take them out of the field? 

Mr. Sweeney. Yes, sir, 

Senator Heriin. You feed this pulp stuff in between two big rollers 
and they flatten it out like that you show us? 

Mr. SWEENEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator HEFLIN. Have you experimented with cotton-stalk pulp? 

Mr. SWEENEY. Yes, sir; to some extent. You can ask the Department 
of Agriculture about that, which has made paper from cotton stalks and 
short cotton fiber. 

Senator Hernin. Yes, sir; I have seen some of it. 

Mr. Sweenry. There is now no question about cotton stalks making 
paper. 

Senator Her.in. Print paper or wrapping paper or cardboard. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hreriin. You know, perhaps, that the farmer clears off his 
cornstalks every year, and so do the cotton planters clear off their cotton 
stalks, before they plant a new crop. 

Mr. Sweeney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Herrin. And if this matter could be developed whereby corn- 
stalks and cotton stalks could be used in abundance, it would be a great 
help to the farming industry of the United States and perhaps go a 
long ways toward preserving our forests, 

Mr. SWEENEY. Yes, sir; and that is a very interesting and important 
matter. 

Now, Mr. President, since it is certain that print paper, 
wrapping paper, and cardboard, or pasteboard as we call it, can 
be made from cotton stalks and cornstalks, it is the duty of 
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session of Congress in an effort to pass the legislation necessary, 
and I believe that I can pledge in advance the support of most 
of the Senators from the cotton-growing States. 

I can remember when corn was used only to make bread for 
human beings and feed for stock; but now we make corn flakes, 


corn oil, cornstarch, corn sirup, corn sugar, and many other | 


commodities that I could mention. That is why corn ought to 
bring more than it brought in the old days when it was only 
used as bread for man and food for his beast. I remember 
when millions of tons of cottonseed were thrown away every 
year. And what a waste of farm products it was! My father 
was a farmer and a country doctor. He owned a cotton gin 
and a corn mill and a wheat mill, all in the same building. 
People who brought their cotton there to have it ginned would 
leave the seed with him. They took home enough to plant 
the next year and left the others as something worthless. But 
now what do we see? By man’s inventive genius a little gin 
with fine saws has been invented which cuts the fuzzy jacket 
off the seed, and linters white like the driven snow come from 
our cottonseed, a million bales a year. The hull is removed 
from the seed and used as a cow feed and for other purposes. 
They extract the oil from the seed and then grind the cotton- 
seed into meal. The meal is used as feed for cattle and hogs 
and makes a splendid fertilizer. The oil from the seed is a 
substitute for olive oil; and cottolene, to a large extent, takes 
the place of lard. Millions of tons of it are now being used 
for food. And that is not all. They have discovered a glycerin 
substance in cottonseed oil that is excellent for use in the 
manufacture of explosives. There ure many other ways in 
which the products of the cottonseed are being used. I merely 
mention a few of them to show why the cotton farmer should 
get a better price for his cottonseed. And I am of the opinion 
that this farm relief bill is going to help him do that. 

Mr. President, there is hardly an industry but you find cot- 
ton used in it somewhere. Take the trunk and valise industry— 
cotton is used for lining and covering. The airplane that flies 
aloft bears cotton in its wings; the automobile carries cotton 
in its upholstering and in its tops and tires. Cotton is used for 
making wearing apparel of every description, including hats 
and shoes. It is found in the rubber belting used by every 
industry under the sun. The cement’industry comes into being, 
and millions of cotton sacks are required for its use. Cotton 
in some form is in every home in the civilized world. 

I am giving you some of the reasons why the farmer should 
receive a better price for cotton than he is receiving to-day. 
Here is what the Department of Agriculture says about cotton: 


The rise in the cost of the raw material is more the result of natural 
rather than artificial causes. There has been a material advance in 
practically all commodities, and cotton has shared in this. 

tut in the case of cotton this advance has also been furthered by a 
constantly broadening demand for this fiber in old as well as new 
channels. Cotton is now relied upon in practically all of the textile 
manufactures, either as a primary or a secondary material, and it is 
utilized in an increasing number in all other manufacturing industries. 


Then the department closes with this statement: 


The ease and rapidity with which the cotton fiber is transformed 
into yarn and its adaptability for all forms of woven fabrics 
responsible for the manner in which it has outstripped all other fibers 
and for its increasing use. 


And, Mr. President, cotton brings more gold into the United 
States every year than the world’s annual output and gives to us 
the balance of trade. Cotton has done more to maintain Amer- 
ica’s credit abroad and to keep it on a sound financial basis 
than all other commodities combined. The failure of no one 
crop would so affect the world as the failure of the cotton crop. 
Millions of people would be thrown out of employment and 
millions more would suffer and shiver in the cold. In the 
catalogue of commodities cotton is the master production, the 
most readily cashed, and the most widely consumed among the 
great staples of the earth. Cotton is the only product in the 
kingdom of agriculture every pound of which is converted into 
money and every dollar’s worth of which contributes to the 
financial wealth of the United States. 

And yet in spite of the vast and increasing uses to which 
cotton is being put, the cotton producers of the United States 
are to-day selling cotton at unprofitable prices, when the cotton 
supply is small and the demand for cotton is great, and more 
cotton is being consumed than ever before in the history of 
cotton production. Senators, there is something radically 
wrong. No fair-minded, honest man can deny that our farmers 
are being deprived of profitable prices for their produce. And 
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Congress to appropriate the money necessary to establish in the | 
cotton and corn growing States the demonstrative proof that | 
paper can and should be made from cotton and corn stalks. I | 
shall join the Senators from the Corn Belt at the next regular | 








are | 
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I appeal to Senators from every section to vote for this farm 
relief bill. It provides a revolving fund of $500,000,000 to aid 
American farmers in marketing their products at profitable 
prices. Let us extend a helping hand to the farmers of our 
country who toil year in and year out in producing the where- 
with to feed and clothe the world. All honor to these producing 
masses. They woo the soil and obtain its secrets. They stir 
it with plow and hee and make it yield its increase. In the 
language of Eliza Cook: 
There's glory in the shuttle’s song; 
There’s triumph in the anvil's stroke; 
There’s merit in the brave and strong 
Who dig the mine or fell the oak. 


I doubt if he who lolls his head 

Where idleness and plenty meet 
Enjoys his pillow or his bread 

As those who earn the meals they eat. 


Hold up your brow in honest pride, 

Though rough and swarth your hands may be! 
Such hands are sap-veins that provide 

The lifeblood of the nation’s tree. 


I plead for fair treatment for the farmers of the Nation. And 
I insist that it is the duty of the Government to do as much for 
the agricultural industry as it has already done for the manu- 
facturing industry. 

Mr. President, these Senators who come from the big cities, 
some of whom have already made up their minds to vote against 
this debenture plan, want to keep the farmer in the condition 
he is in because otherwise they think the consumer will have to 
pay a little more. Suppose he does, the increased volume of 
money that will flow into the channels of business from a 
prosperous agricultural class will many times offset the in- 
crease in the price. The consumer will be benefited instead of 
being injured by it. The business of the American farmer 
must again become a prosperous business. The American farm 
must again be made an inviting place to live. With profitable 


prices for farm products and household conveniences necessary, 
life on the farm is the most desirable and the happiest exist- 
ence that a normal American can have. 

You who live in the big cities, wake up in the morning at the 
grating noise of an alarm clock pounding in your ears, or you 


listen to a whistle blow, but the farmer hears the fascinating 
music of roosters crow. Have you ever spent the night on a 
farm in the country and witnessed the coming of the dawn? 
Daybreak upon the farm—oh, it is a glorious time! I was 
reared on the farm and I love to repeat the little poem: 


When a boy I used to dwell, 
In the home I loved so well, 
Far away among the clover and the bees; 
Where the morning glory vine, 
Round the cabin door did twine, 
And the mocking bird sang among the trees. 


Since I have been in the Senate, I have had the pleasure 
frequently of spending the night with some farmer friend in 
Alabama. I recall with pleasure the last night I spent on an 
Alabama farm. The moon was shining bright and near my 
window a mocking bird in a cedar tree festooned with honey- 
suckles was singing sweetly. Under the spell of his enchanting 
music I fell asleep. And in the early morning, long before the 
sun got up or daylight appeared upon the earth, I heard the 
clarion voice of that unfailing prophet of the dawn, the rooster 
in the barnyard as he proclaimed the approach of day and 
announced that it was time for everybody to get up. Then I 
heard the chatter of English sparrows in the trees, and turkeys, 
chickens, geese, and guineas were sounding forth thanksgiving 
for the coming of another day. And I heard the noise of cook- 
ing utensils in the kitchen and in a little while I heard fresh 
eggs popping in hot grease and smelled the sweet aroma of 
frying country ham as it floated out on the morning air. 

I heard the pigs squealing, calves bleating, the cows lowing, 
and the horses nickering as the farmer went out to feed his 
stock. It was broad day and all was bustle and stir about the 
place now. A glorious breakfast is served. The farmer and his 
boys are off to the field and the work of the day is begun. In 
a little while the good wife is in the garden amongst her vege- 
tables, making ready for the noontime meal for her husband and 
sons when they return at midday. And I saw the farmer mov- 
ing to and fro across the field and I head the caw, caw of the 
crow as the farmer and his boys opened the furrows in the field, 
and the birds flew down to pick up the insects and worms that 
were turned up by the farmer’s plow. Throughout the livelong 
day the farmer plows and toils in the field. And when the sun 
has gone down he returns to his home. The cows are coming 
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up from the pasture and the calves are bleating deep-mouthed 
welcome as they come. 

And when the farmer and his family have had their evening 
meal they sit on the front porch and listen to the whippoorwi!l 
in the woods near by and to the katydids and crickets as they 
give their evening concert. And then at bedtime they listen to 


that master musician, the mocking bird, as he pours out his 
Then family prayer is had and the little ones say 


soul in song. 
good night! 

My heart goes out in sincere sympathy to the American farmer 
and his family. God help us to-day to do justice by the farmers 
of our country. No truer patriot and no braver man lives than 
these dependable, sturdy Americans who make up the agricul- 
tural army of this Nation. God speed the day when the farmer 
and his family can have and enjoy the fruits of their toil and 
when the American farm home shall again become an ideal and 
a fascinating place in which to live. Senators, there is no spot 
of earth more delightful and enjoyable than a prosperous and 
hospitable home on a southern farm. I have been there when 
red slices of ham were swimming in red gravy and fine fluffy 
biscuits with rich yellow butter oozing from their sides reveled 
in a plate of sugar-cane sirup! Talk about living on the fat 
of the land! Fried chicken, waffles, eggs, and everything worth 
while. They had it when farm products were selling at profit- 
able prices, and you were welcome to it. It was glorious to be 
there. 

But many of these old farms where prosperity once abounded 
have passed from the hands of the farmer and some of those 
farm homes are deserted. I have in mind one farm home in 
particular in Alabama where happiness and contentment dwelt 
and prosperity and hospitality abounded. But the deflation 
panic of 1920 came and destroyed its prosperity and paralyzed 
the hand of its hospitality. And the voice of gloom and despair 
was heard where joy and gladness used to dwell. The farmer 
and his family are gone. Yes; they all are gone! 

Mr. President, the robber system that deprives the farmer of 
profitable prices destroys the farmer's business, and the sys- 
tem that does that deprives once prosperous farmers of their 
homes and farms; and it is not only the farmer’s enemy but 
it is the dangerous enemy of free and fair government in 
America. The Government destroyed the pirates on the high 
seas who used to hold up and rob American ships, and I submit 
that it is the duty of the Government now to put out of busi- 
ness the agents of Wall Street who rob and impoverish the 
American farmer when he brings the fruits of his year’s work, 
his farm products, to market. 

Senators, let us by our votes show the farmer that we who 
have been sent here to do justice to all classes are not only 
willing at all times but are determined to give the farmer a 
fair chance in the struggle of life and to aid him in receiving 
what he has a right to receive—a price for his products that 
will cover the cost of production and give him a profit. Let us 
show our determination to stand by the American farmer and 
to fight for him until he is relieved of the Wall Street marauders 
that hold him up and rob him every year during the marketing 
season. 

Mr. President, I shall cast my vote for this bill. I am going 
to vote for the debenture plan, and we are going to put it in this 
bill and I hope we can keep it in. I trust that the Members 
of the House will see that it is kept in the bill. If they keep 
it in the bill, it will be worth $10 a bale to every cotton pro- 
ducer in Alabama and in the South, and God knows they need it. 
I believe that this farm board, with 12 members on it, can 
accomplish a great deal, and I do not want the number any 
less. You talk about an unwieldy board. You are certainly 
not justified in making that suggestion in the face of the fact 
that we now have 12 regional banks to serve the general finan- 
cial needs of the Nation. We have 12 Federal farm banks to 
serve specific farm-land interests. 

Now, why should we not be fair and give the farmers of the 
whole United States 12 members for this Federal farm board 
to look after the interests of farmers in every nook and corner 
of the country. There seems to be a lack of sympathy here 
for the business of the small farmer. Senators, before I close 
let me say that the business of the small farmer out in the 
rural district, far away from the bustle and stir of the big 
city, means aS much to him as the millionaire’s business means 
to him in the heart of Wall Street. And until the Government 
comes to recognize and to protect the small and large farmers’ 
rights and interests just as it does the millionaire it will fall 
far short of its duty. The pending bill will give substantial 
help, because it provides, among other things, a chance for 
the farmer to insure his farm products against loss. You never 
heard of anybody being willing to do that before. It must be 
that the “trade” thinks this bill will do the work. It also 
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provides, as I said before, that the farmer can borrow 85 per 
cent of the value of his farm products. 

Mr. President and Senators, I have spoken at length on this 
question in order to acquaint you with the various phases of 
the farm problem as I know it to be. The downfall of every 
government in the world commenced with the mistreatment, 
the robbery, and the oppression of the farmers of the country. 
They were sinister interests that did it. God Almighty Himself 
in His Holy Word has demanded a fair deal for the farmer. 
For God Himself has said, “They shall build houses and in- 
habit them; they shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of 
them. They shall not build, and another inhabit; they shall 
not plant, and another eat.” 

Mr. JOHNSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from California yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Bratton Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Burton Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hlawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Deneen Johnson 
Dill Jones 
Edge Kean 
Fess Keyes 
Fletcher King Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


GIFT OF JOHN GELLATLY TO SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolution 
and ask that it may be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 84) authorizing the Smith- 
sonian Institution to convey suitable acknowledgment to John 
Gellatly for his offer to the Nation of his art collection and 
to include in its estimates of appropriations such sums as 
may be needful for the preservation and maintenance of the 
collection was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the joint resolution at this time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Let it be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas Mr. John Gellatly has offered to the Nation his art col- 
lection for eventual permanent exhibition in the National Gallery of 
Art under the administration of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

Whereas the National Gallery of Art Commission has recommended 
to the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution the acceptance 
of this collection on account of its high merit; and 

Whereas the said Board of Regents have approved in principle this 
recommendation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Smithsonian Institution is requested to con- 
vey suitable acknowledgment to the donor, and is authorized to 
include in its estimates of appropriations such sums as may be needful 
for the preservation and maintenance of the collection. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this joint reso- 
lution igs presented pursuant to the advice and approval of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. I trust 
it will be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the rule has been rather rig- 
idly enforced during the present session that joint resolutions, 
having the force and effect of law, should be considered by the 
appropriate committees. I do not want to become a party to 
a departure from the practice—— 

Mr. SMOOT. This joint resolution merely accepts a gift of 
about $4,000,000 in value to the Smithsonian Institution, and 
1 thought there would not be any objection to it. 

Mr. GEORGE. It carries an appropriation? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Only an authorization for the appropriation 
of about $68,000 hereafter for the preservation and maintenance 
of the collection. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not going to invoke the rule, but it has 
been invoked here on other matters. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It has been invoked by the 
Senator from Utah, but not by myself. I join in the request 
for the consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

LETTER OF REV. JOHN A, RYAN REPLYING TO SENATOR HEFLIN 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, during the 
course of the debate a few days ago the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr, Herrin] quoted extensively from publications by 
Dr. John A. Ryan. Doctor Ryan has written me stating that 
he believes that a grievous injustice was done him by misrepre- 
sentations of his real views. I ask that his letter be published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, as he requests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 
ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the article I read was from a 
paper I think called the Commonweal. I am having it looked 
up in my office and will say something about it later. I think 
that Doctor Ryan is mistaken in the part of his letter about 
my having quoted him as to the Roman Catholics regarding 
their intentions toward Protestants in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not intend to yield for 
any discussion at this time. There are several Members of 
the Senate who desire to be heard upon the farm relief bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not know the Senator had the floor. I 
was just going to say that I will look the book up and see what 
the quotations are from. I have no desire to take the Senator 
off the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


so 


The letter presented by the 


Senator from Massachusetts will be printed in the Recorp, in 
the absence of objection. 
The letter is as follows: 


[National Catholic Welfare Conference. Administrative committee, 
Most Rey. Edward J. Hanna, D. D., chairman; Rev. John J. Burke, 
c. S. P., general secretary. Department of social action. National 
headquarters, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW. Right Rev. Thomas 
F. Lillis, D, D., chairman; Rev. John A. Ryan, director; Rev. R. A. 
McGowan, assistant director; Linna HB. Bresette, secretary for women 
in industry; Rose J. McHugh, secretary for social surveys; Elizabeth 
B. Sweeney, secretary for civic education] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1929. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: May I call your attention to the source of some 
statements derogatory to me which were uttered on the floor of the 
Senate April 23? These statements were made by the senior Senator 
from Alabama, but I am confident that he was unaware of the fact that 
they did me a grievous injustice. 

The Senator quoted certain sentences of mine which appeared in an 
article in the Commonweal April 3; at the same time he attributed to 
me an assertion which I did not make. Neither in the Commonweal 
nor elsewhere have I ever said that the Volstead Act “never had a 
shadow of validity in morals.” The words just quoted were specifically 
restricted in my Commonweal article to those provisions of the Volstead 
Act which forbid a person to make, possess, and transport liquor for 
his own use. I pointed out that this portion of the act*is no longer 
enforced by the Federal authorities. According to the Senator, I also 
discussed in that article the competence of the state to decide moral 
questions, the authorities whom a Catholic might consult if he were 
in doubt as to the morality of a civil statute, and the difficulty which 
the state might encounter in the enforcement of a law to which a 
large section of the citizens were conscientiously opposed. Not one 
of these statements occur in my Commonweal article. They are all 


torn from their context in The State and the Church, by Ryan & | 


Millar, and they were all written eight years ago. 

Yet they were all set forth by Senator HEFLIN as extracts from the 
Commonweal. The Senator was misled by an article in the New York 
Christian Advocate April 18. This article was written in Washington 
by the editor of the National Methodist Press and sent out by him 
apparently to the leading journals of his religious denomination. As 
already intimated, the article misrepresented my position on the Vol- 
Stead Act and placed the mutilated passages from The Church and 
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the State immediately after the extracts from the Commonweal. Any 
unsuspecting reader would naturally infer that all the quotations were 
taken from the Commonweal and that I had made the statements about 
consulting priests, bishops, and popes, etc., with specific reference to 
the prohibition laws. Senator Her.tn can not fairly be blamed for 
drawing this inference and thus unwittingly misrepresenting me. 

Since this misrepresentation, this distortion of my words, has re- 
ceived a very wide circulation, both through the press and through the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, thousands of American citizens have been de- 
ceived just as the Senator from Alabama was deceived. Inasmuch as 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD has been made the instrument of misrepre- 
senting me, I am hoping that it may become the means of setting me 
right. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN A. RYAN. 
FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I congratulate the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture upon the skill and the ability 
with which, in troubled waters, he has piloted this farm bill. 
I congratulate him, too, sir, upon the industry, the pertinacity, 
the assiduity, and the ability with which he has followed this 
very complex and confusing problem during the past few years. 
To it he has given much. To it he has given everything a 
legislator desiring to act conscientiously and in behalf of his 
people can give, and I feel, in the closing moments of the argu- 
ment upon what is an important part of this bill, that the 
thanks of this body, indeed, of all those who are interested in 
agricultural relief, are due to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary]. 

I wish to pay him, so far as I can, my full meed of praise. 
I would like, were it possible for me to do so, to follow him 
in every aspect of the bill which he has presented, and if the 
administration of the bill were to be in his hands and his 
hands alone, I would have no fear for what might be the out- 
come in the solution of the agricultural problem which has so 
long vexed the entire Congress and all the people of this Union. 

I take it, sir, that in the last campaign, if ever an obligation 
is incurred by a political party, or individuals who pretend to 
be a part of a political party, such an obligation was incurred 
by this side of the Chamber. I take it, in the broader aspect, 
that if there is ever an obligation upon those who pretend to 
serve a great people, that obligation rests upon both sides of 
this Chamber, upon Republicans, upon pseudo-Republicans, upon 
Democrats, and Republican-Democrats, in this body and else- 
where. 

I take it that if we can find any adequate measure by which 
relief shall be accorded our farming communities, that is a 
duty which rests upon each and every one of us, and I take it, 
sir, that all of us desirous of performing our duty will endeavor 
in his own way and as best he may, to find a way in which we 
may afford adequate relief to the farming population of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, during the last year bellowed from the hust- 
ings, tintinnabulated over the radio, ululated from a servile 
press, enjoined by presidential proclamation, and resounding 
from every quarter, has come to us here the objurgation “Agri- 
culture must be placed on an equality with industry.” 

All united in the generic ery. All insist when we deal in the 
generality—there is no difference upon it at all—that agricul- 
ture must be placed upon an equality with industry. There is 
no dissonance, Mr. President, in the repetition of the generality. 
It is only in concreteness that comes cacophony at all. As long 
as we indulge in merely the generic way of shedding tears for 
the losses or the sad position of our neighbors, all of us agree. 
We disagree when we come to point the concrete thing, and this 
is not unusual in our political life, nor is it unusual in the 
matter of legislation. 

There is a peculiar mutt psychology existing in this land to- 
day. It is a psychology, sir, that is satisfied with any indefinite 
appeal precatory in character and general in language. Press, 
pulpit, and politician unite in influencing the peculiar psychology 
that now exists. Of course, those of us who indulge in mystery 
stories have read of authors who endeavored to paint the perfect 
crime. None has ever succeeded. We have, however, in the 
national life of America to-day something of the perfect con- 
spirary, the conspiracy of press, pulpit, and politician, working 
its way and exercising its sway over a mutt psychology in the 
land and putting over exactly what that conspiracy of press, 
pulpit, and politician desires. 

We can understand something of it, perhaps, in a material 
era such aS ours. We can understand that when a people are 
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engaged in making money alone they have little time to pay 
attention to their own grave concerns, or to idealism, or to 
altruism at all. So it is that this singular psychology which 
now prevails in the United States may perhaps govern us, 

This, sir, is the moronic era of the age of “bunk.” It is an 
era, sir, in which I am perfectly willing to recognize I am 
culpable with others, but at least I am different from some others 
in admitting it, and I can yet laugh. 

The psychology we see evidenced in our everyday occurrences. 
It is only a day or two ago we read of a so-called night hostess 
acquitted in a Federal court—God save the mark—in New York 
City amid the enthusiastic acclaim of a great mass of people. 
We read recently of a death applauded in legislative halls, like 
clapping hands as the trap falls at an execution. We read, 
again, of a great press association meeting in New York City, a 
great press association which in fear and trembling waited the 
fateful words of the greatest executive in all the world, and we 
read bow, when he solemnly and courageously declared himself 
against crime, that great press association rose in its majesty 
and might and cheered him to the echo. 

We read, sir, in the press dispatches from abroad to-day how 
the United States sits in the repudiated League of Nations at 
Geneva, and one day says that we favor reduction in naval 
armaments, and the next day says that the United States 
acquiesces in peace-time conscription, 

What a marvelous psychology, and how it is wrought upon 
by those who desire that it shall continue, and that it shall 
respond to concentrated power as we have seen it respond in the 
last few months. 

Here, sir, upon this bill we see something of the same sort. 
Here, sir, we ery, and from the lips of every man who has 
spoken upon the subject, and in each Chamber of the Congress, 
from every particle of the press that deals in its generic char- 
acteristics with this problem, we find the cry, “Agriculture must 
be placed upon an equality with industry.” And then, sir, we 
find that we strain at the only provision in the bill which 
places agriculture upon an equality with industry and we 
swallow whole provisions of the bill, if they mean what they 
say, which go infinitely farther than the one providing for the 
debenture system, 

Because, sir, the bill has not, as I take it, or at least I have 
not heard it, been analyzed in full so far as this body is con- 
cerned, I am going to take just a few moments upon some of its 
I call to the attention of my brethren upon this 


provisions. 
side of the Chamber some of the things the bill provides so that 
they may never be frightened in their legislative careers in the 
days to come at the most extravagant provisions for price fix- 
ing, for putting the Government into business or for having the 


Government do everything—“ everything” I say advisedly— 
that private enterprise or private initiative could do. I do not 
fear such provisions, if they are to be enforced, and I seek to 
aliay future fears of my colleagues, 

The bill provides for price fixing first, if it means anything. 
It provides for barter and sale, buying and borrowing. It pro- 
vides, if it means anything, for taking the Government into 
every conceivable business under the sun in connection with 
agricultural commodities. It provides, sir, if it means any- 
thing, for having the Government use everything to put the 
Government into business in a way ordinarily opposed by those 
who represent the Republican Party in the Government of the 
United States. Bach time I qualify what I say as to the pro- 
visions of the bill by the phrase “if it means what it says.” 

I repeat that it is language general in character which may 
some time be construed far, far in the future to mean not what 
it says at all. But if the language of the bill is the sort that 
ought to be in a measure of this kind, if the provisions of the 
bill signify what is the plain import of those provisions, then 
you have gone into business, you gentlemen who hate the term, 
taking your Government so far afield in the adventure in busi- 
ness that no other government on earth ever attempted, and 
none so far as we know has ever attempted it in the Halls 
of the Congress. The bill either does those things or it does 
nothing. If it is a piece of rank hypocrisy, if it is a mere 
fraud, a delusion and a snare, then, of course, we want naught 
to do with it. 

If it does all these things to which I have adverted, then 
you upon this side of the Chamber who have one philosophy 
of government, while I have another, may reject it, perhaps, 
but those who feel as I do upon the subject will congratvlate 
its authors and the administration to-day in having the courage 
to take hold of the problem and go forward and do for its 
people whatever may be necessary to be done for their wel- 
fare, whether it takes the Government into business, inter- 
feres with individual initiative, or whether it does not. 

but whether your views are one sort Or another, here ad- 
mittedly is one provision of the bill that does the job, one 
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provision of the bill that finally brings the relief and the aid 
to the farmer for which he has been erying before the Congress 
and the people of the United States these many years in the 
past. Upon that provision there is no indefiniteness, there is 
no ambiguity. You may oppose it because it is a bounty. You 
may say that it is a gift. You may assert that it is a mere 
bonus to the agricultural industry. But there it is in plain 
and unmistakable language. ‘There is no ambiguity such as 
may be argued as to the other provisions of the bill. As I 
listened to the chairman of the committee in his opening state- 
ment I realized there is a provision, adopting his phrase, “ that 
does the job,” and the only question is whether you want to 
do the job. But that is what the debenture proposition does, 
and nothing less, 

It is nonsense to talk about a bounty and a gift and a bonus 
and the like. Let us look at the bill, you gentlemen who can 
not be for the debenture proposition because it is a bounty, 
and let us see what it is you are for as against the bounty 
provision. If you will follow me with your copies of the bill 
for a moment, in a very brief period I will run through some 
of its astounding provisions. 

First is the purpose of the bill. What is it? As set forth 
in lines 5 and 6, page 2, it is “to minimize such price fluctua- 
tions by controlling any seasonal or year’s total surplus.” What 
do you mean when you say that the purpose of your legisla- 
tion is “to minimize such price fluctuations by controlling 
the surplus” ? What you mean is that you have a price- 
fixing measure. There is no escape from that conclusion, none 
whatever. You have here, first, in the very purpose and policy 
of the bill a statement that you will fix prices, because under 
that provision it is the duty of those who are to administer 
it “to minimize price fluctuations by controlling the seasonal 
or other total surplus.” 

Look now at other things that may be done by the bill. 
I am sorry the limitations of time will not permit me to 
analyze it as I should have liked, but there are a few pro- 
visions of it that I insist shall be understood by the Senate. 
I insist on it because the times are coming in the Government 
of this Republic when, appealing to the psychology that exists 
now, a conspiracy of press, pulpit, and politician may make 
you believe that things ought not to be done for a people 
that really could be accomplished, and I want you to know 
what you are doing by your votes in favor of the measure. 
I do not want any man in this body hereafter to gag at any- 
thing that may be asked of the Government in behalf of the 
people that may require the Government’s aid. 

I turn to page 5 simply as indicating the purposes of the bill: 

In order that it may secure for such producers the maximum benefits 
under this act consistent with the policy declared in section 1. 


The policy declared in section 1 is to minimize price fluctua- 
tions by controlling any seasonal or year’s total surplus, and 
here we are aspiring to obtain the maximum benefit under that 
policy. 

I turn to page 6, paragraph (h). There we find that we— 
may cooperate with other governmental agencies and with private 
agencies in expanding domestic and foreign markets for agricultural 
commodities or products thereof and in developing by-products of and 
new uses for agricultural commodities. 


Talk of the Government in business. Here we are going to 
cooperate not only with governmental agencies but with private 
agencies in expanding the domestic and foreign market and in 
developing by-products and new uses for agricultural com- 
modities. 

I skip, unfortunately, those pages in relation to the mode of 
formation of stabilization corporations and turn to their powers. 
On page 10, paragraph (d) we find that— 


A stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity shall have 
authority to act as a marketing agent for its stockholders or members, 
and to purchase, handle, store, warehouse, process, sell, and market any 
quantity of the agricultural commodity or its products, whether or not 
such commodity or products are acquired from its stockholders or mem- 
bers. Purchases or sales of the agricultural commodity or its products 
by the stabilization corporation shall be made in the open market in 
such manner as to effectuate the policy declared in section 1 of this act. 


It may be said that it is only the stabilization corporation that 
is doing any business of this sort, but whence come the funds 
by which these things may be done? They come, of course, 
from the Government of the United States and the appropria- 
tions that are made by Congress in respect thereto. I come to 
the provision about dividends, on page 11, and I turn to para- 
graph (f): 

For the purpose of enabling a stabilization corporation to act as an 
agent in marketing an agricultural commodity or its products acquired 
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from its stockholders or members, the board may subscribe to the stock | in the last few months, that under no circumstances shall we 


of the corporation in such amounts as, in the judgment of the board, 
are adequate, 


Jovernment in business? Oh, you say, “In a left-handed way, 
perhaps,” but nevertheless in business because becoming stock- 
holders with those who do all of the things that are permitted 
under this bill. 

The loan provisions of the bill are rather naive. 
under “ Loans,” on page 12, we find that— 

Whenever the board finds * * * that there is or may be a sea- 
sonal or year’s total surplus in excess of the requirements for the 
orderly marketing of the commodity or beyond the domestic require- 
ments for the commodity, then the board may make loans to the 
stabilization corporation for the commodity for buying and storing 
the surplus of the commodity. 


Indeed, 


The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] was eitirely cor- 
rect when he asserted that this was a provision, as I recall what 
he said in that regard, for the purchase in the market of the 
surplus of the crops that might have surpluses at the end of the 
year. 

Not less than 75 per cent of all profits derived by a stabilization 
corporation each year from its .surplus-control operations shall be 
paid into a surplus-control reserve fund to be established by the cor- 
poration. * * * The corporation may distribute out of the re- 
mainder of the profits a patronage dividend. 


In the Senate we have a peculiar definition for the word 
“ patronage,” but it is not perhaps the definition that might be 
applied in this measure. But observe the provision concerning 
losses : 


All losses of the corporation from its surplus-control operations shail 
be paid from the surplus-control reserve fund or, if such fund is in- 
adequate, they shall be paid by the board as a loan from the revolving 
fund, 


Gather that now. The board from the revolving fund, where 
it is essential, shall pay such sums as may be necessary to 
cover the losses from the operations of the stabilization cor- 
poration, 

The bill proceeds: 

Any amounts so loaned shall be repaid into the revolving fund by the 
corporation from future profits from its surplus-controlled operation. 


Just think of it! Any amounts so loaned shall be repaid into 
the revolving fund by thee corporation from future profits. 
That is all. When the losses have been made up out of the 
fund the Congress shall appropriate, then those losses shall 
be repaid the Government out of the profits that may be made 
hereafter!, What a glorious provision of the bill that is! 
How any one of us would like to enter into a business enter- 
prise in connection with which it is agreed that all losses will 
be paid by the Government of the United States and then we 
promise to pay those losses at some dim, distant day in the 
future out of the profits we may subsequently make in the same 
kind of business. That is this bill. 

Talk of the Government in business! Say that you will not 
permit a bounty under a debenture plan that is definite, fixed, 
and certain; say that you will not permit your Government to 
give a bonus because it is a dreadful thing for the Govern- 
ment to interfere with private initiative and to do what may 
be done by private enterprise; out upon that kind of socialistic 
heresy, say our brethern here in this Chamber; and then they 
not only sponsor but they fight here for a bill which they say 
is an administration measure by which the Government is 
going to pay all the losses of business first, and then take a 
Micawber promissory note for the repayment of the losses at 
some time in the future out of the profits that may be made 
from the operation of the law; and to make that increasingly 
plain, we provide in the next sentence— 


Stockholders or members of the corporation— 


Just listen to this, ye who would not under any circumstances 
permit this Government to go into business or permit a bounty 
under any circumstances to be paid to a languishing agricul- 
tural industry, just mark this: 

Stockholders or members of the corporation shall not be subject 
to assessment for any losses incurred in the surplus control operations 
of the corporation. 


A delightful, charming, and naive provision! 
course, delight any business on the face of the earth, and, if 
it is meant to be carried out, it might be of great value to the 
farming industry of this country; but if it be true, as is 
asserted, that the Government must never be taken into busi- 
hess; if it be so, as has been proclaimed from the housetops 


It would, of 








ever permit a subsidy or a bounty to be given to any people 
in this land, no matter how they may suffer; if it be the 
policy of the Government in the future, as it has been in the 
last few years, that never shall either misfortune, catastrophe, 
or devastation require this Government to put its hand to a 
business proposition in order to aid those who may be unfor- 
tunate enough to be caught in the cataclysm; if that be the 
policy of the Government in the days to come, then the plain 
provisions of this proposed loan can not be carried out; and it is 
an utter and absolute impossibility that full significance shall 
be given to it in the days to come. It is because of that very 
uncertainty, because I realize the preachment that has been put 
over on this Government and in this land, because I understand 
something of this conspiracy of press, pulpit, and politicians 
to work upon the psychology of America, it is because I fear 
that the real import of this bill may not be accorded unto the 
farmers, that I accept the debenture plan, the one definite, 
unequivocal, and unambiguous provision in the bill, which 
will permit the farmers to have a part of the tariff protection. 
There is the one place in the bill where there is no room for 
construction; there is the one place in the measure where 
relief can not be denied. Call it a bounty and say that a 
bounty is such a wicked thing that it never shall be extended 
to a people for their relief, and then you write into a bill— 
by language, at least—a bounty infinitely greater in extent and 
infinitely more far-reaching than the bounty it is suggested 
would come from the debenture plan, and this exactly is done 
under the bill as it has been reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Iollow me further as I read from the bill on page 14: 


(c) The board may make loans to any cooperative association and/or 
to any stabilization corporation for the purpose of developing continu- 
ity of cooperative services from the point of production to and including 
the point of terminal marketing service, if the proceeds of the loan are 
to be used for assisting the cooperative association or corporation in 
acquisition-— 


Oh, what a terrible word that is—“ acquisition”! To acquire 
with the public money something that private initiative might 
be able to provide and out of which it might be able to reap 
some profit. During the last few years and to-day it has been a 
cardinal principle of those in control never to permit the Gov- 
ernment, no matter what the necessity, no matter what the ex- 
tremity, to do that which some private individual or private 
enterprise could do and make money out of. We have been 
advised that that never should be tolerated, but in this bill Sen- 
ators who hold that view propose to provide that— 


* * * if the proceeds of the loan are to be used for assisting the 


cooperative association or corporation in acquisition by purchase, con- 
struction, or otherwise— 
“Or otherwise "— 


of facilities and equipment for the preparing, handling, storing, process- 
ing, or sale or other disposition of agricultural commodities. 


The whole question is, Do you mean it or do you not? If you 
mean it, kiss good-by to the old platitude of not taking the 
Government into business; kiss good-by forever the old dogma 
that has been advanced here day after day and year after year 
that we should never permit the Government to do anything for 
its people that private initiative or private endeavor may do 
and make a profit out of. 

I again quote from the bill on page 15: 


The board may make loans to cooperative associations for working 
capital, and loans to such associations and to agricultural purchasing 
associations for the cooperative purchasing of supplies and equipment 
for use in the production of agricultural commodities by their members. 


And then in paragraph (d) on page 15 it is provided: 


The board may mzke loans to any cooperative association for the pur- 
pose of enabling the association— 


To do what?— 


to advance to its members a greater share of the market price of the 
commodity delivered to the association than is practicable under other 
credit facilities. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, NORBECK. In other words, to extend more credit than 
the banker considers it safe to extend. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly; and if the money is lost the Gov- 
ernment is going to be paid out of future profits; do not forget 
that. 
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Mr. GLENN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. GLENN. Is that plan comparable to that in the Boulder 
Dam bill under which the Government is to be repaid out of 
future profits? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; it is not comparable to that particular 
plan. Of course, the Senator from Illinois would be exercised 
by that plan. I recognize that, and I do not blame him. His 
philosophy and mine are quite different. The Boulder Dam act 
seeks to safeguard people in the West who require to be pro- 
tected from devastation by flood. They are only people; that 
is all; just men and women and little children who require 
governmental aid. It is a shame and disgrace that that aid 
should be accorded those children and those women and those 
men, when Mr. Insull, or some power magnate, might be able 
to make a profit out of the Boulder Dam. That is a terrible 
thing for us to do out there with the Boulder Dam; it is a 
shameful waste to divert government merely to humanity, merely 
to save life and prevent flood, when some great power magnate 
might make money out of that situation and out of that great 
dam. It is a sad thing, it is true. We differ and I quarrel with 
nobody in his differences with me in philosophy of this sort. 
One man has one view and one another, and we can not all 
agree, of course; but what I am trying to do is to call attention 
to what this bill pretends to provide. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield further to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr, JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLENN. I do not think my interests are any more in 
common with those of Mr. Insull than are the interests of the 
distinguished Senator from California. I was merely calling 
attention to the extreme ridicule which the Senator is visiting 
upon this proposal which provides that the Government shall be 
reimbursed out of future profits, as compared with the extreme 
enthusiasm which the Senator exhibited in connection with a 
like provision in the Boulder Dam bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I quite understood the Senator from IIli- 
nois, and I endeavored adequately to answer him. 

The crowning infamy from the standpoint of some of my col- 
leagues that occurs in this bill is in another direction. Do 
Senators realize where we go in taking the United States into 
business in the fashion that I have indicated? We go far, far 
beyond that when we take the Nation into the insurance busi- 
ness. Do Senators realize that or have they not read the bill 
with sufficient comprehension to understand it? In paragraph 
(e), on page 16, it is provided: 


The board may make advances from the revolving fund to meet 
obligations under any insurance agreement, as hereinafter authorized. 


Then under the insurance section— 


The board is authorized, upon application of cooperative associa- 
tions, to enter into agreements, subject to the conditions hereinafter 
specified, for the insurance of the cooperative associations— 


Against what? What is the kind of insurance business into 
which it is proposed the Government of the United States shall 
enter? Fire, life, ordinary insurance, about which sometimes 
we have heard and with which we are more or less familiar? 
Not a bit of it. The Government is to go into the insurance 
business to insure “against loss through price decline.” The 
Government engaging in business as against private initiative! 
We will hear so much of it in the future that I am calling 
attention to it in the present. 

Sir, I have not the time at my disposition to do what I 
should like to do with this bill. Unfortunately, of course, in 
the closing arguments upon a proposition of this sort we must 
hasten in a fashion that we do not like. I call your attention 
as well to section 9, dealing with the clearing-house association. 
IT assert and reassert that there is not a single, solitary kind of 
business that the wit of man can yet conceive that could be 
entered into in relation to an agricultural commodity that 
under this bill the Government will not enter into with its 
money, at least, and under which the Government may not do 
exactly as it sees fit in respect to any such business. 

I iterate and reiterate that fact; but I say, of course, that 
the generic provisions of the bill may be tortured, some time 
in the future, in a fashion that would take from the Govern- 
ment the real right that might be accorded it under the bill, 
and would prevent the beneficent purpose in the Government 
going into these various businesses in behalf of a stricken 
industry. 

I repeat to you, sir, in closing, because I want to leave some 
time for others who are interested in this bill, though I have not 
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in any degree touched the subject as I would desire—I repeat, 
sir, to you, there is one plain, unequivocal, and unambiguous 
provision in fhis bill, the debenture clause. It touches upon the 
raw some of our sensitive brethren, because it touches the tariff; 
but I recall to them that our promise to the people of the United 
States was that at this session we would put agriculture upon 
an equality with industry. There is not anything in this bill 
that puts agriculture upon an equality with industry except the 
debenture clause. For that reason I am for that clause, in 
redemption of a promise that every one of us upon this floor 
has made to his constituents. 

Mr. GEORGE obtained the floor, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The Secretary will call the roll. : 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





Allen Frazier La lollette Smith 
Ashurst George McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Gillett MeMaster Steck 
Bingham Glass McNary Steiwer 
Black Glenn Metcalf Stephens 
laine Goff Moses Swanson 
lease Goldsborough Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Gould Norris Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Greene Nye Townsend 
Brookhart Hale Oddie Trammell 
Broussard Harris Overman Tydings 
Burton Harrison Patterson Tyson 
Capper Ilastings Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Pine Wagner 
Connally Ilawes Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Hayden Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hebert Reed Walsh, Mont, 
Cutting Heflin Robinson, Ark, Warren 

Dale Howell Robinson, Ind, Waterman 
Deneen Jobnson Sackett Watson 

Dill Jones Schall Wheeler 
Edge Kean Sheppard 

Fess Keyes Shortridge 

Fletcher King Simmons 


Mr. SCHALL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SurpstTeap] is in the hospital. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, what I shall have to say will 
relate entirely to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] to strike the debenture provision from 
the farm bill. Incidentally only, I desire to state that the bill 
reported to the House and passed by the House, which is sub- 
stantially the same as the Senate bill, aside from the debenture 
plan incorporated in it, will, in my opinion, accomplish some- 
thing. It has at least sufficient merit, as I believe, not only to 
justify but to command my vote. 

I wish to emphasize that for the purpose of saying what. I 
am now about to say, and that is that the possible increased 
price to the farmer from the debenture plan will easily be 
absorbed if the farm board functions as it is hoped that it will 
function, and if that board, through its operations, succeeds 
in reducing even appreciably the price spread between the 
producer and the ultimate consumer. 

Let me illustrate what I am trying to say: 

The President has pointed out that the passage of the bill 
with the debenture plan in it would result in higher prices at 
home and would aggravate the unequal competition between 
American manufacturers and manufacturers abroad and agri- 
culturists in America and agriculturists abroad. I desire to 
read a statement issued by the Grange, for a long time an 
advocate of the debenture plan; and I wish to read this state- 
ment upon this particular phase of the question—increased cost 
in the domestic market: 


Food costs need not be increased to any appreciable extent and in 
many instances not at all. The price paid by the consumer bears 80 
little direct relation to the price received by the farmer that the in- 
crease in the wholesale price might be entirely offset by more eflicient 
distribution. 


The whole scheme of the bill is to provide a farm board 
that will make possible a more efficient distribution. If it is 
worth anything at all to the American farmer it will relieve the 
consumer of the increase the producer will gain by the debenture 
plan. 

But to continue: 

For instance, the wheat in the average 8.55-cent loaf of bread costs 
only 1.15 cents, according to a recent report of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Allowing the proposed 21-cent increase in the price of a 
bushel of wheat under the export debenture plan, this would amount to 
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only about 0.15 part of a cent increase in the cost of the wheat 
required in the loaf of bread, 


Or, Mr. President, about 0.15 of 1 cent. 


Since the margin between the baker and the consumer is about 6.5 
cents, this added small fraction of a cent in cost could readily be 
covered through better efficiency in distribution and cause no increase 
in the retail price of bread. 


I repeat, if the farm board to be set up under this bill func- 
tions at all, if it succeeds in reducing the spread in the price 
between the farmer and the ultimate consumer by even a 
shade, it wiil absorb the possible increase in the price in the 
domestic market that will result to the farmer by virtue of the 
operation of the debenture plan. 


products and of raw farm products will be advanced to the 
detriment of the American farmer, the American business man, 
the American consumer, and the American manufacturer he at 
once condemns the only bill that he indorses. In effect he says 
that this farm board, with its $500,000,000 revolving fund, is 
going to be so weak, so impotent, to influence prices of farm 
products, as not to absorb the fifteen-hundredth part of 1 per 
cent of the cost in a loaf of bread if the debenture plan should 
be put into operation, and if the debenture plan should actually 
result in the raising of the price of wheat to full 21 cents a 
bushel, as it is hoped by those who believe in the plan. 

Mr. President, the President again—and it has been often 
repeated in this body—has asserted that if this debenture plan 
is retained in the bill foreign countries will be incited to pass 
retaliatory measures against us. It has not been shown, it can 
not be shown, that any foreign nation would be any more in- 
cited by the passage of the debenture legislation proposed here 
than by the passage of the protective tariff bill that was pre- 
sented in the House yesterday. But it is said, and said by the 
President, and repeated here, that if there should be a rise in 
the price of farm products resulting from the enactment of the 
debenture plan into law the farmer would be thereby en- 
couraged to overproduction. 

Mr, President, it has been shown in this body, not once but 
many times, that during periods of depression the farmers have 
invariably exerted themselves to the utmost in order to absorb 


production. 
in the average price of cotton, for instance, over the last 5-year 
period, of 2 cents per pound, or $10 a bale, would not be suffi- 
cient to attract new capital into the production of cotton. Those 
who are now engaged in producing cotton are producing to the 
utmost anyway, they have been attempting, and yet are at- 
tempting, to overcome their losses by increased production, and 
they can not produce more, say what we will about it, until 
they find themselves in an improved economic condition that 
will enable them to make more. So the only production likely 
to flow from the incorporation of the debenture plan in this 
bill, the only stimulant that will be administered, must come 
finally from the improved economic condition of the farmer 
himself. 

Is his improved condition going to result in overproduction 
‘on his part? To assert so is to assert that the American 
farmer has not judgment enough to use a good law enacted 
for his benefit ; that he can always be relied upon to abuse any 
law that actually benefits him. 

Mr. President, it has been said before in this body, and I 
repeat it merely for the sake of emphasis, that if this plan, 
resulting, as we hope, in an increase in the price of the farm- 
er’s products, will stimulate production, then anything that 
will help the farmer will result in the Same overproduction. 
But let me make it even stronger if I can. The only thing 
that is attempted in the bill passed by the House and approved 
by the President is to get for the farmer a better price for 
his product. That is to say, this is a marketing bill, and a 
marketing bill simply. If it succeeds as a marketing bill, 
all good and well. I think that it has sufficient merit at least 
to justify our support, but it if does succeed it will result in 
the same overproduction on the part of the farmer. 

Mr. President, there is but one way that the Congress will 
be able to give to the farmer higher prices for his products 
through improved marketing methods and facilities without 
stimulating production, if the objection urged is sound. There 
is but one possible practical way to control or regulate his 
production. There may be some method under the Constitu- 
tion by which production may be regulated and controlled 
other than the one to which I am about to refer, but even if 
that is true, the farmer will not permit the trying out of such 
plan or program for a sufficient length of time to demonstrate 
its utility. 
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The only way to control production which the American 
voter will indorse, or will permit to continue, is to control 
production through the financing of the farmer’s production. 
It never can be done by financing the marketing of his prod- 
ucts, and there is not now proposed and was not proposed 
by the last administration anything but a marketing bill. 

It is absolutely impossible to devise any marketing bill, in 
my judgment, under the limitations of the Constitution, that 
will help the farmer which will not at the same time open 
that measure to the objection lodged against the debenture plan, 
to wit, that it will stimulate the production of the farmer. 

I think the time may come in this country—indeed, I can 
foresee the time—when we will undertake to control production, 


| but we will undertake to control it through the financing of 
When the President insists that the domestic prices of food 


production. In no other way will it be done, in view of the fact 
that the American farmer himself will assert himself at the 
ballot box. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHartr], though he has pro- 
posed what may appeal to most of us as an extravagant meas- 
ure, has put his hand upon this question of the control and regu- 
lation of production, because he foresees that you can not do it 
except through the financing of production. 

So, as long as you deal with the marketing of the farmers’ 
products, as long as the administration confines us to market- 
ing bills, as long as we are restricted to marketing programs, 
We can not possibly devise a scheme that will not encourage the 
farmers to produce more crops, if the scheme works, admitting 
the validity of the argument. 

I want to repeat, on the basis of the figures I have cited here, 
if the present marketing scheme works, it will absorb without 
additional cost to the consumer every cent of increase that will 
accrue to the wheat grower by virtue of the operation of the 
debenture plan, or that will accrue to the cotton grower, or to 
the grower of any other farm product. If the marketing plan 
will not absorb that small increase possible to the American 
farmer, then the marketing plan is not worth trying; and when I 
say absorb it, I mean through the reduction of the tremendous 
spread between the price received by the producer and the price 
now paid by the consumer. 

Mr. President, a better view of the question is expressed by 


| Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation of 
their losses, or to overcome their handicaps through increased | 
It is absolutely certain, I think, that an increase 


Labor, when he uses this language: 


We realize, however, that any legislation that might be enacted and 
might be helpful would, of course, have a tendency to raise the price 
level, because that has been the ultimate objective. We believe that 
ought to be done, notwithstanding the fact that perhaps the cost that 
would follow the raise of the price level would fall somewhat upon the 
great consuming mass of labor. 

We think that it is really an economic crime that such a large num- 
ber of people in our great country should be producing a commodity 
below the actual cost of production, and we are conscious of the fact 
that that is going on and that the farmers are suffering very greatly. 
We believe that it is a menace to the welfare of working men and 
women, and to a continuation of our national prosperity and well-being. 


Mr. President, without the slightest hesitation, I say that 
there is more statesmanship in that utterance, in that senti- 
ment, in the position taken by Mr. Green, than there is in any 
utterance that has been made by the President of the United 
States in his assault upon this bill. Can anybody dispute the 
soundness of the proposition expressed by Mr. Green? 

Alexander Hamilton, the founder of the protective system, 
the author of the protective policy in this country, did not 
dispute it, because he said, when he proposed to give to the 
manufacturers the protective tariff, that it was needful to give 
to the producers of raw material some sort of bounty. That, 
I confess, is what this is. 

Mr. President, permit me to digress, not because the sub- 
stance of what I wish here to insert is not already in the 
Recorp but because the case is better stated than I have seen 
it elsewhere stated. I am about to read from the Progressive 
Farmer, a constructive farm newspaper. Bear in mind that 
this statement is undertaking to emphasize, not the disadvan- 
tages and handicaps of agriculture under existing conditions 
but the natural and fundamental handicaps on agricultural 
production. I quote: 


The farmer can not predetermine or control production. When 
the cotton farmer, for instance, plants his crop in the spring he does 
not know whether he is to harvest 6 bales or 10 from a given acreage. 
The manufacturer can predetermine his production to a single unit. 

Because the farmer can not predetermine his production he can not 
know its cost per unit and can not budget his expenses. 

The farmer can not know at what price his products will be sold, 
because a large crop and a small temporary surplus often reduces the 
prire out of all proportion to its cost or the size of the surplus. 
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Because of the long turnover—from one to three or more years— 
the farmer can not speed up production after his crops are planted, 
no matter how good economic conditions become or prospective prices 
promise. 

After the farmer plants his crops he can not slow down his opera- 
tions, no matter how bad economic conditions look, without starvation 
and ruin. 


The final statement made in this analysis is: 


Because of their bulky nature and their low unit value, because 
many farm products are perishable, and because the volume of pro- 
duction by the individual farmer is so small, there are natural handi- 
caps on the efficient marketing of farm products which do not apply 
to most other products. 


The body of the bill, that is the portion of the bill creating 
the farm board and making an appropriation or authorizing an 
appropriation of $500,000,000 for the purpose of marketing the 
farmer’s product, would seek to remedy the natural handicaps 
or would seek to overcome them, as set forth in the last para- 
graph quoted from the Farm Journal; but every other funda- 
mental handicap of the farmer will remain virtually unaffected 
by the marketing provisions of the bill even if we grant that 
the bill will operate to the advantage of the farmer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia will 
suspend while the clerk reads the unanimous-consent agreement, 
which goes into effect at this hour. 

The Chief Clerk read the unanimous-consent agreement, as 
follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That after 2 o’clock p. m. on the 
ealendar day of Wednesday, May 8, 1929, no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 20 minutes upon the pending amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to strike out section 10, as 
amended, relating to the debenture plan. 


Mr. GEORGE. Coming directly to the debenture plan, it is 
said, and it must be said by all who support the bill on either 
side of the aisle, that we can risk the farm board created by 
the bill to exercise perhaps the most far-reaching powers ever 
given to any agency. We must risk the board, we must rely 
upon it whether we are altogether satisfied to do so. 


debenture plan—that is, to refuse to put the debenture plan in 
operation—unless conditions actually demand it? The plan is 
optional. The board is not required to put it in operation. The 
board is merely authorized to put it in operation. If the pro- 


tection given farm products in the schedules carried in the | 
tariff bill introduced in the House yesterday are 50 per cent | 
effective, the farm board, if it has ordinary common sense, will 


not put the debenture plan in operation. Why? Because all 
that is proposed under the debenture plan is to give the Ameri- 


“an farmer one-half of the benefit of the American protective | 
The administration has written the bill and as it has | 


tariff. 
been introduced in the House it increases duties on farm prod- 
ucts coming into the country. 
would not put the debenture plan in operation if the tariff 

What is to be said in answer to the proposition? What is 
to be said on the other side of the aisle? It is proposed to 
mike the tariff only 50 per cent effective. It is proposed to 
issue debentures equal to only 50 per cent of the tariff fixed at 
the special session of the Congress. The board, of course, 
charged with the responsibility of functioning as the bill re- 
quires them to function, will not put the debenture plan in 
operation if the tariff on agricultural products becomes 50 per 
cent effective. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
question? 

The VICE 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


PRESIDENT. 


Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 


Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, to vote against the de- 
benture plan is to declare that we know the tariff, although 
wriiten in the bill, is not to be effective. 

Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly so, and they very certainly know 
it will not be effective. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But is only for the purpose of fooling the 
farmer. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

For the reasons emphasized on this floor time after time, 
generally the tariff on agricultural products is not effective. 
There are some few exceptions or qualifications to the general 
statement. For instance, in the tariff bill there is an increase 
in duty’on many farm products, but let no American farmer 
be deceived into believing that he is going to get any increase 
in the price on that account. There has been no effort to ex- 
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That being | 
true, why can not we rely upon the board to withhold the | 
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clude exchangeable farm products, but there has been given 
the farmer in the bill introduced in the House yesterday addi- 
tional paper tariffs for his edification and delight. It will make 
wonderfully interesting reading to the farmer in the cold winter 
nights of 1929, but it will not result in raising his price a single 
cent. Where the farmer has been given an increase in his 
duties exchangeable products and in many instances directly 
competitive products have been allowed to come in duty free. 
For the most part the bill gives the farmers higher paper rates. 

But that is not all. In the first message delivered by Presi- 
dent Hoover to the Congress he used some very signiflcant 
language, significant in the light of the provisions of the pres- 
ent tariff bill. He said: 


I am impressed with the fact that we also need important revision 
in some of the administrative phases of the tariff. The Tariff Com- 
mission should be reorganized and placed upon a basis of higher salaries 
in order that we may at all times command men of the broadest 
attainments, 


So far so good, The bill introduced in the House yesterday 
proposes to increase the Tariff Commission by one, and does in 
fact increase the salaries of the members of the commission, 
Let me read further from the President’s message: 


However, the basis upon which the Tariff Commission makes its 
recommendations to the President for administrative changes in the 
rates of duties should be made more automatic and more comprehensive, 
to the end that the time required for determinations by the Tariff 
Commission shall be greatly shortened. 


The President next said: 


Considerable weaknesses on the administrative side of the tariff have 
developed, especially in the valuations for assessments of duty. 


Then he said: 


I believe it is desirable to furnish to the Treasury a sounder basis for 
valuation. 


Not only has the Tariff Commission been increased, not only 
have the salaries of its members been increased by the terms 
of the bill introduced in the House yesterday, but the bipartisan 
character of that commission has been utterly destroyed, and 
now it is but a tool in the hands of the Executive under the 
terms of the bill: 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The bill has been construed in 
line with his statement by many students of it as an abdication 


| by the Congress of the power to enact tariff legislation and as 


an attempt to vest almost the entire legislative power in the 
Executive. His right to reorganize the commission without 
limitation, his power to determine whether the duty shall be 


| based on foreign or American valuation, and his power upon 
A board of boys 15 years old | 


recommendation of the commission to raise or lower the rates 


| 50 per cent give to the Executive control of the whole subject. 
proved to be 50 per cent effective during the next four years. | 


Mr. GEORGE. Exactly, Mr. President, The bill introduced 


| in the House yesterday also is based on the theory that the 


cost of production alone does not accurately reflect competitive 
conditions and that equalizing the costs of production would 


| not be sufficient to avoid damaging competition to the country’s 


industries; that therefore provision is made in the House bill 
for the equalization of “ conditions of competition in the prin- 
cipal market or markets of the United States between domestic 
articles and like or simiiar competitive and imported articles.” 
That is the language of the bill. 

Bear in mind, the President of the United States, upon the 
recommendation of the commission which he now may appoint 
without regard to the political affiliations of any member of 
the board, which he may fill with members holding the view 
that he holds—the view of the high protectionist—may raise, 
or lower of course, the duties in the tariff act by 50 per cent. 
3ut that is not all, That is not even the-serious objection to 
this bill. 

The basis of valuation has been changed, and now the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to find, under the provi- 
sions of the House bill, that neither the foreign value nor 
the export value can be definitely ascertained, and the decision 
of the Secretary of the Treasury is final upon the question. 
The American value will, of course, be applied wherever it is 
advantageous to the protected interests. I may say to the 
Senator from Arkansas not only is the bill, in view of the 
fiexible provisions thereof and the valuation clause now incor- 
porated therein, an abdication by the Congress of its powers 
to legislate but it will not be necessary for any seeker of 
special privilege to come to Congress again for legislation. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He can probably accomplish 
his desired end by going to some clerk, messenger, or agent 
who will make the actual study and report to the Tariff Com- 
mission, who will, in turn, make recommendation to the 
President. 

Mr. GEORGE. Not only that, but he will insist, of course, 
upon the American value in every instance where that is to 
his advantage, and he will get his final decision in the Treas- 
ury Department, in the executive department, so that prac- 
tically, under the provisions of the bill, the power to write 
the tariff is taken out of the hands of the legislative body and 
placed in the executive department of the Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The change in valuation 
works a practical change in rates. 

Mr. GEORGE. It may and undoubtedly will do so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The subject which the Senator is discussing is 
interesting, and it is particularly so because in my judgment the 
remedy lies with the Congress; that is to say, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has rendered an opinion which 
would permit the Congress to delegate our power entire to the 
President if we were subservient enough to do it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senate will have an op- 
portunity to vote on an amendment repealing the entire flexible 
provision in the tariff act as vested in the Executive. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas of Oklahoma in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington? 

Mr. GEORGE. I would be delighted to yield, but I have only 
five minutes left. 

Mr. DILL. I just wanted to make the suggestion that with 
the passage of a few bills like this the President will never need 
to tell Congress what he wants us to do in the matter of legis- 
lation, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, within the five minutes re- 
maining to me, let me say that it is acknowledged on all sides, 
it has never been denied in any quarter, that the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act imposed the highest rates of duty ever 
placed upon the American consumer. Almost negligible are the 
reductions proposed by the pending House bill and only a few 
minor items have been transferred to the free list. To the 
extent that the House bill has dealt with schedules rates have 
been raised. They have given the farmer paper schedules, but 
they have revamped the flexible provision of the tariff act; they 
have made the Tariff Commission an agency completely under 
the domination and control of the Executive. They have given 
to the Executive, through one of his subordinate officers, the 
right to fix any value that will be beneficial to the products of 
industry already protected by the existing high schedules. 
Under the flexible provision of the tariff act and under the valu- 
ation clause it will be quite possible in some instances for the 
President of the United States, without the intervention of Con- 
gress, to raise existing tariff rates approximately 100 per cent. 
That is a condition that will arise as certainly as the pending 
tariff bill shall become a law, and that it will become law we 
must assume, because surely there was a referendum on that 
subject if there was a referendum on the farm relief proposal. 

So we come, Mr. President, to this: If our Republican friends 
are in earnest when they say they want to give to the American 
farmer the benefit of the tariff, in view of the provisions which 
have been written in the pending tariff bill, and in view of the 
fact that the debenture plan will not be put in operation if the 
tariff shall operate so as to give the farmer one-half of the rates 
that are written in the bill, where is the logic or the consistency 
in voting against the debenture plan? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will not the farmer need such a plan even 
more after the new tariff bill shall become effective than he 
needs it now? 

Mr. GEORGE. 
show. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Mr. President, that is what I am trying to 
Under the proposed law the protected interests will not 
have to come to Congress; that they will not have to log-roll 
any more; that they will not have to maintain any lobbies any 


longer. All they will have to do is to call on the Executive and 
say, “ Mr. President, the commission, which is called the Tariff 
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Commission, is your creature; it reflects your views upon the 
tariff; have it recommend a 50 per cent increase and give it to 
us.” Then they will call on the President again and say, “ Mr. 
President, your executive officer, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ”—or an appraiser in his office, drawing $2,000 or $3,000 a 
year—“ has a right finally to fix the value of any article imported 
into this country and give us the benefit of a valuation that 
will inure most to our benefit as the special beneficiaries and 
pets of the protective system.” The Executive will have it in 
his power—as I have said, and I think it can be demonstrated— 
to raise the tariff upon many of the already highly protected 
articles produced in this country not by 50 per cent but by 
well nigh 100 per cent. There will not be any further use for 
the Congress. All the protected interests in this country will 
have to do will be to marshal and mobilize their forces back of 
the law as written, and it will be a long day before the Ameri- 
can Congress wiil be able to repeal this measure once it is 
crystallized into law. Fortified by the law the protected in- 
terests of this country will fight their political battles to re- 
tain it. In face of this tariff proposal, can not the farm board 
which it is proposed to create and which we are assured will 
be composed of men of intelligence and of character, with a 
disposition to serve agriculture, be given the saving power con- 
tained in the debenture plan? What answer can our Republi- 
can friends make? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Georgia has expired under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I desire to perfect the amend- 
ment which I have offered to the pending bill by putting into 
it, in pursuance of a suggestion made by the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, Caraway], certain language, as follows: 

In the proposed amendment on page 1, at the end of lines 3, 
6, and 9, and on page 2, at the end of lines 3 and 6, insert the 
words “ if the cotton or tobacco out of which it is manufactured, 
if exported in the raw material, would have been entitled to 
receive a debenture therefor.” 

Mr. President, if no further discussion of the question 
be desired, I should be glad to have a vote upon my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], as modified, 
to insert in the language proposed to be stricken out by the 
Senator from Indiana a provision relating to products manu- 
factured from cotton and tobacco. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may the amendment, as mod- 
ified, be read for the information of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHrer CrerK. On page 18, line 24, after the word 
“thereof,” it is proposed to insert the words “or any product 
manufactured from cotton or tobacco, if the cotton or tobacco 
out of which it is manufactured, if exported in the raw mate- 
rial, would have been entitled to receive a debenture therefor.” 

Also the same amendment on page 19, line 15, after the word 
“product”; on page 19, line 17, after the word “ product”; 
on page 20, line 10, after the word “commodity”; and on 
page 20, line 14, after the word “ product.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry state 
his position as to the amendment which has just been offered? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the amendment was not dis- 
cussed in the committee. I assume from hearing it read that 
it applies to textiles made out of cotton and to products manu- 
factured from tobacco and proposes to make such textiles and 
tobacco products debenturable the same as the raw material. 
Of course, I am opposed to the debenture. I doubt if there 
is to be found a tremendous amount of wisdom in the proposal, 
but that is for the Senate to decide. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee puts textiles 
and articles manufactured from tobacco on the same basis 
upon which other agricultural products are placed under the 
pill. The objection was raised to the bill that the raw material 
might be bought abroad cheaper than in this country, and 
therefore an advantage would be given to the foreign manu- 
facturer. The amendment provides that the home manufac- 
turer who may buy the raw materials at a price enhanced by 
the amount of the debenture, when he exports the articles 
manufactured by him, may get back the excess price which he 
paid for his raw material because of the debenture. That is 
all the amendment provides. It puts the domestic manufac- 
turer on a parity with the foreign manufacturer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, as modified, proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Tyson]. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 
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spoken. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, so far as I am informed, all 
Senators who desire to speak upon the pending motion have 
Therefore, as we are approaching the hour of voting, 


I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The absence of a quorum being 


suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 











Allen Frazier La Follette Smith 
Asburst George McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Gillett McMaster Steck 
Bingham Glass McNar Steiwer 
Black Glenn Metcal Stephens 
Blaine Goff Moses Swanson 
Blease Goldsborough Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Gould Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Greene Nye Townsend 
Brookhart Hale Oddie Trammell 
Broussard Harris Overman Tydings 
Burton Harrison Patterson Tyson 
Capper Hastings Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Pine Wagner 
Connally Hawes Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Hayden Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hebert Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Heflin Robinson, Ark. Warren 

Dale Howell Robinson, Ind, Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Sackett Watson 

Dill Jones Schall Wheeler 
Edge Kean Sheppard 

Fess Keyes Shortridge 

Fletcher King Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I have here a resolution from 
the farm bureau of my State and a telegram from the North- 
western Agricultural Association that I should like to have read 
into the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The executive board of the Minnesota Farm Bureau, in session on 
April 30, passed the following resolution : 

“We unqualifiedly condemn the House bill now pending before Con- 
gress. As we interpret it, we can not see that the farmers of America 
will be helped in the least by its enactment. The provisions of the 
bill would not allow a friendly agricultural board to do anything that 
would increase the price on surplus farm commodities, and should the 
bill be administered by a board not entirely friendly to agriculture, we 
can see where great harm might be done to agriculture, particularly 
to our cooperative organizations. 

“The Senate bill contains some helpful features, but even that should 
be amended, as suggested by the leaders of the dairymen’s associations 
and other friends of agriculture, or the legislation may prove of greater 
benefit to the opponents of cooperatives than to the real successful, 
experienced producer-controlled and producer-operated organizations. 

“These bills as now drawn would permit a clearing-house associa- 
tion to be made up of private distributing concerns and fake coopera- 
tives who would be entitled to loans in the same way that the genuine 
cooperatives are entitled to. 

“Under provisions of the bill almost any sort of a purchasing agency 
could be framed up so that it would qualify under this legislation. 

“We can not discover any feature in the bill, if it were administered 
by the farmers themselves, that would make the tariff duties effective 
on any farm crop produced in surplus. The loan feature sounds big, 
but if taken advantage of by cooperatives under provision of the House 
bill may prove the death knell of the cooperative accepting the loan, 
and if to be effective and properly administered is not adequate to meet 
the needs. 

“We are greatly disturbed by the fact that Congress has permitted 
the grain trade, speculators in food products, and manipulators of farm 
prices to shape every sentence of the bill proposed. Farmers’ views 
have been disregarded in shaping this legislation, and if the bill is 
administered by men selected from the group that has had a hand and 
been so solicitous in shaping the legislation, we have great fears that the 
legislation unless greatly amended will prove to be another menace to 
agriculture, Agriculture can expect nothing from those who have ma- 
nipulated our markets in the past. Agriculture was promised in the 
last campaign legislation that would place the farmer on an equal basis 
with industry, finance, and transportation. We see nothing in the pro- 
posed bills that will make good these promises. It is further depressing 
to know that practically all men who have been suggested to serve on 
the farm board are men who have been opposed and fought cooperative 
farm organizations in the past, who have opposed to the last ditch 
every form of legislation that might be beneficial to agriculture, or men 
who would be pawns in the hands of men who are ayowed enemies of 
agriculture. 

“We believe that any appointment to membership on the Federal 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 4, 1929. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
(Care of Senator Thomas D. Schall, 
Senator of State of Minnesota), 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are privileged by the Constitution of the United States to convey 
and state to your honorable body that we earnestly desire and advocate 
an agricultural bill that shall contain the debenture plan as a part of 
agricultural legislation, 

It is our firm conviction and belief that the debenture plan will 
materially benefit the American farmer and effectually operate to his 
advantage. 

The debenture plan will narrow the disparity now existing between 
agriculture and industry, and assist in placing agriculture on a basis of 
economic equality with other industries. 

We are convinced that had this plan been in operation during the 
last eight years the whole agricultural region, and particularly the 
Northwest, would have escaped one of the most serious financial and 
agricultural depressions in its history. 

We believe that the debenture plan is now the only feasible solution, 
and that it should be indorsed as part of the legislation in behalf of 
agricultural industry. 

NORTHWESTERN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
CHARLES P. KLEINMANN, 
President, 600 Lincoln Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution and the telegram 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken I should like to have the clerk read the letter 
from the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHipstreap], which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES SPNATEH, 
COMMITTEE ON PRINTING, 
May 8, 1929, 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: As you know, I have been obliged to absent my- 
self from my senatorial duties owing to illness; and I am now confined 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Scarcely any question has arisen since I have been a Member of the 
Senate on which I am more anxious to record my vote, which I believe 
represents the sentiments of the State of Minnesota, than that in 
favor of the debenture plan of farm relief. 

I shall appreciate your pairing with me upon this question, as I 
understand you are as strongly opposed as I am in favor of the: deben- 
ture plan. 

My doctors state it is absolutely impossible for me to take the risk 
of going to the Senate at this time; and, of course, on a measure of 
this importance you will realize that every constituency has a right 
to have its vote recorded. I shall appreciate your pairing with me 
on this measure, and relieving me of the necessity of taking the risk of 
further impairing my health by leaving the hospital at this time, or 
of failure to have the views of my constituency recorded on this 
measure, 

With most cordial personal regards and best wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, as we are approaching a 
vote on this matter, it seems to me that it might be useful, as 
a matter of record, to take three or four minutes to summarize 
and review the position taken by the President of the United 
States in his letter to the chairman of the committee, the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoNary], in regard to the weak- 
nesses of the plan called the debenture plan; and I ask leave 
to refer to those for a few minutes. I shall not read it all but 
shall try to summarize eight or nine of the points which he 
mentions. 

Mr. Hoover says in his letter: 


The weaknesses of the plan as set forth in the Senate bill may 
be summarized as follows. 


In the first place, he calls attention to the fact that the 
issue of debentures to export merchants, and their redemp- 
tion in payment of import duties, amounts to a direct sub- 
sidy from the United States Treasury. He states that if the 
plan proposed were generally applied it would cost more than 
$200,000,000 a year, since it would decrease the Treasury 
receipts by that amount. 

In the second place, he states that the first result of the 


farm board of persons who have been engaged in the sale or handling | plan, if put into operation, would be a gigantic gift from the 
Government and the public to the dealers, manufacturers, and 
speculators in these commodities. 


of farm products in opposition to cooperative organizations would be 
fatal.” 
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In the third place, he states that “if the increased price did 
reflect to the farmer,” the plan would stimulate overproduction, 
increase the world supply, and decrease the price which the 
farmer would receive. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr, BINGHAM. I decline to yield until I have finished the 
statement. Then I shall be glad to yield to my friend. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In the fourth place, the President states 
that the stimulation of production of certain commodities 
would disturb the whole basis of diversification in American 
agriculture. 

In the fifth place, he states that, although it is proposed 
that the plan should only be installed at the discretion of the 
farm board, the well-known tendency of all boards and com- 
missions set up by the Government to use the whole of their 
power and the tremendous pressure that would be brought to 
bear on them would make it likely that the plan would be 
put into operation. 

In the sixth place, he states that it is not proposed to pay 
the debentures to the farmers, but to the export merchants, and 
“it seems certain that a large part of the subsidy would not be 
reflected back to the farmer.” 

In the seventh place, he states that the provision of such an 
export subsidy would necessitate a revision of the import tariffs. 

In the eighth place, he states that export bounties are recog- 
nized by many nations as one form of dumping and that a simi- 
lar action by another nation would be construed as a violation 
of our own laws. Such laws are in force in the principal coun- 
tries of our export markets, and to protect their own agriculture 
would probably lead to action which would nullify this subsidy. 

In the ninth place, he calls attention to the serious question 
which has arisen as to the result of enabling the foreign raiser 
and producer of animals to purchase feed for those animals at 
less than the American farmer can do who desires to purchase 
feed to produce such animals. He calls attention to the fact 
that the swine growers in Ontario would probably be able to 
purchase American corn for less than the American farmers 
across the border engaged in the same business. 

Finally, Mr. President, President Hoover calls attention to the 


fact that the plan would require a substantial increase in taxes, 
as no such expenditure as this plan implies could be paid from 
marginal income of the Government, more particularly in view 
of the very large increased expenditures imposed by the naval 
program, flood control, as well as other branches of farm relief. 

It seems appropriate at this time to point out the 10 reasons 
which President Hoover gives in his message to the chairman 


of the committee for his objection to the debenture plan. I have 
brought this to the attention of the Senate because several times 
there has arisen, in conversations with Senators on the floor 
and in the cloakrooms, some doubt as to whether the President 
actually was very strongly opposed to the plan; and it seemed 
appropriate that these reasons should be made a part of the 
Recorp at this time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I merely want to call the 
attention of the Senator from Connecticut to the fact that that 
letter was published in the newspapers and in the ConGres- 
SIONAL Recorp 10 days ago. I am sorry the Senator never saw 
it until this afternoon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BIncHAM] just a question or two, I 
presume he shares the views that he read, as expressed by the 
President ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
most heartily. 

Mr. NORBECK. Does the Senator feel that the farmer 
should not have the benefit of the tariff? 

Mr, BINGHAM. That is a question to which the answer is 
so obvious that I hardly need tell the Senator that I agree 
entirely with the platform of the Republican Party that the 
farmer is entitled to the protective tariff on his products just 
as much as the manufacturer is so entitled; and, so far as I am 
able to do so, I propose to vote, when the tariff bill comes 
before us, for duties on farm products which will protect the 
farmer adequately. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is aware of the fact that the 
Tariff Commission found that the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction of wheat here and abroad was 42 cents a bushel and 
that the present duty is 42 cents a bushel. It is also 42 cents 
a bushel in the bill proposed in the House. The Senator would 
like to see that duty effective, would he? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I shall be glad to vote for 
any tariff on any farm product that will do for that farm 
product what the tariff on manufactured products does for the 


I am glad to say that I do, Mr. President, 
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manufacturer; but may I say to the Senator, before concluding 
my answer, that no tariff that can be placed on the articles 
manufactured in the State of Connecticut, if there is a surplus 
of such articles, will help the price of that surplus in the 
slightest degree. 

Mr. NORBECK. I think the point the Senator overlooks is 
this: The President has said, first, that the farmers will not get 
the benefit of this debenture of 21 cents; second, that if they do 
it will injure them. In other words, if they get the benefit of 
50 per cent of the tariff it is a bad thing for the American 
farmer. That is the doctrine the Senator has read to us here. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, my good friend the Senator 
from South Dakota and I interpret those words a little differ- 
ently. If this were called a straight “subsidy” instead of a 
“debenture,” it would be a little easier to discuss it. Yet that 
is exactly what it is; it is a subsidy; it is actually an export 
bounty. It is exactly as though we asked that the manufac- 
tured products of the State of Connecticut, which we are unable 
to dispose of in the United States, when similar products are 
shipped from abroad, might receive a bounty on each product. 

Mr. NORBECK. My people in South Dakota are paying a 
bounty on goods manufactured in Connecticut right now, in the 
way of the tariff. 

Referring to another matter, what did the Senator mean by 
“ diversification ” as he read it to the Senate? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Exactly what President Hoover meant. 

Mr. NORBECK. Does the Senator hold that if we produce 
less wheat and have an export surplus of something else it 
will help the farmer? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That does not seem to be a relevant question. 

Mr. NORBECK. The point in the matter is that this coun- 
try’s acreage is so large that we are bound to have an agri- 
cultural surplus, it does not make any difference much where 
it lies. In the whole debate on the floor nobody, not even the 
President, has suggested a method of balancing our production 
in this country, and I maintain that it does not make any dif- 
ference whether we have a surplus of wheat or whether we 
stimulate our butter production to a point where we will have a 
surplus of butter. With no remedy to bring about equality the 
farm question can not be separated from the production of any 
domestie product. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to say that so far as 
I know, with present methods of organization and manufacture 
in America and with our ability for mass production, there is 
no possible way whereby the surplus which our factories can 
turn out can all be disposed of in this country any more than 
there is in the matter to which the Senator has just referred, 
and yet there is no more reason for payng a bounty on agricul- 
tural products than for paying a bounty on manufactured 
products. 

Mr. NORBECK. There is still this difference, that the manu- 
facturer gets a domestic price for his products, he has an 
American standard of living, and most of the agricultural prod- 
ucts are sold in competition with the cheap lands and cheap 
labor of the world. We are asked to bear a tax to support the 
manufacturers, but we are denied the benefit of equality. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). If I were permitted 
to vote upon this amendment, I should vote “ yea.” The junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEnprick] is ill in the hospital. 
I have talked with him within the past few minutes and dur- 
ing the day, and he is disposed to come here and vote because 
of his interest in this matter. Because of the danger which 
might result if he should undertake to come here I have agreed 
to pair with him. Therefore I am compelled to withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (when his name was called). 
On this vote I am paired with the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. SurpstTeAp]. If I were free to vote, I would yote 
“vea,” and he would yote “nay” if he were present and per- 
mitted to vote. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 44, nays 47, as follows: 

YEAS—44 
Keyes 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 


Allen 
Bingham 
Burton 
Capper 
Couzens 


Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


Dale 
Deneen 
Edge 
Fess 
Gillett 
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NAYS—47 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 
Overman 
Pine 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ark. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


NOT VOTING—4 
Kendrick King Shipstead Walsh, Mass. 


So Mr. Warson’s motion to strike out section 10 as amended 
(the debenture plan) was rejected. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I expressed the hope a few 
days ago that the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] would be able to press his amendment following the dis- 
position of the motion which has just been voted upon by the 
Senate. Is the Senator in a position to do so to-day, or would 
he rather wait until to-morrow? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I will do exactly as the 
Senator desires and as may be the wish of the Senate. I will 
be glad to have my amendment reported, and then we can 
determine what to do with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The CuHrer CLERK, 
subparagraph (d), 
follows: 
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Ashurst 
3arkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 


Simmons 
Smith 

Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


The Secretary will read the 
On page 25, and immediately following 
insert a new subparagraph reading as 


(e) As used in this act, the words “ agricultural commodity” mean 
an agricultural commodity which is not a fruit or a vegetable: Pro- 
vided, however, That this subparagraph shall not apply to the provi- 
sions of section 9. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from New York a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask if he will not permit his 
amendment to go over and let us take up something else at this 
time. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs] is interested 
in that amendment and is not feeling well this afternoon. 

Mr. COPELAND. With pleasure. I am very glad to with- 
hold my amendment until a later time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee. I have no disposition to offer it 
at this time if it will interfere with his program or plan, but 
I have an amendment which I shall offer at an agreeable stage 
of the proceedings proposing to strike out that part of the bill 
providing for an advisory council. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it, 

Mr. MOSES. In what status is the amendment of the Senator 
from New York now left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will remain on the table subject 
to call whenever the Senator from New York desires to call it 
up. The bill is now as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have no particular objection 
to the suggestion made by the Senator from Nebraska. Of 
course, I do not want to do anything that will cause any in- 
convenience or discomfort to the Senator from Washington who 
I understand is ill. However, it is my desire that we shall 
press forward with the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York because that would dispose of the largest problem 
yet to be solved in eonnection with the final disposition of the 
bill. If we could dispose of the proposition made by the Sena- 
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tor from New York in reference to fruit and vegetables, then | 
to-morrow we could finally dispose of the matter by taking up | 


the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. Will not the amendment of my colleague have 
some effect upon the adoption of the amendment of the Senator 
from New York? 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not desire to yield to anyone at this 
time. I wanted to say that I have understood the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] was interested in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. Corrtanp] and had 
proposed an amendment to it. I may be wrong about it. I have 
no objection to the procedure outlined by the chairman of 
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the committee and only suggested a change in it because, as 
we all know, the Senator from Washington is ill at the pres- 
ent time and unable to proceed with any amendment that he 
has to offer. I assumed that he was interested in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. Whether he is or not, I 
have no objection to going ahead as suggested by the chair- 
man of the committee. I only offered the suggestion because 
I wanted to proceed and transact some business; that is all. 

Mr. McNARY obtained the floor, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

— VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know what is in the mind of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. I want to sug- 
gest that the parliamentary procedure might be that. he would 
offer his amendment as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York. That then would involve 
both propositions. I think it is contemplated that a vote would 
be taken on the amendment of the Senator from Washington 
rather than upon the other amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The amendment of my colleague relates to fruit, 
leaving vegetables in the bill, and is really an amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. CopELaAnp]. 
If we attempt to dispose of the Copeland amendment, then we 
must properly consider the amendment of my colleague which, 
if adopted, would leave vegetables in the bill. I do not think 
there would be any objection to a discussion of the amend- 
ment; but if we are going to vote on it, it ought to go over 
until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (rapping for order). Let the Senate 
be in order, so that the proceedings may be heard. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Before I yield I want to make just a brief 
statement. In view of the illness of the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] and the probability of his desire to 
participate in the debate, I shall not ask that we proceed to the 
consideration and discussion of his amendment this afternoon. 
The reason why I called up the subject first was merely a 
matter of procedure and a matter of dispatch in considering 
further amendments to the bill. I had said to a number of 
Senators that probably the next amendment to be considered 
would be the one now offered by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CorpELAND]. In view of the discussion just had and the 
fact that we are not prepared to follow that line of procedure 
with reference to the amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, I will now yield to the Senator from New York and then 
I will yield to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I suggest that the 
matter be placed before the Senate with a brief statement and, 
perhaps, the Senator from Washington might be able to remain 
through that statement. Then if it leads to debate, as I assume 
it will, because of the number of telegrams received relating 
to it, we can put off the vote until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York again submit his amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I would much prefer that ac- 
tion on the amendment of the Senator from New York be de- 
ferred, if he is going to press it, until the conclusion of the 
consideration of the amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


The amendment will be read 


I wish to carry out the plan of the chair- 
| man of the committee and therefore shall not press my amend- 
ment to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
| the Senator from New York is returned to the table. 


The amendment proposed by 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a telegram from the truck growers of my 
State relative to the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MrccetTts, 8. C., May 8, 1929. 
Hon, E. D. Smita, 
Senator from South Carolina: 

We strongly urge that you use your influence to defeat Senator 
McNaky’s amendment to farm relief bill prohibiting growers of fruits 
and vegetables from coming within the scope of the bill. We should not 
be discriminated against. 

SouTH CAROLINA PRODUCE ASSOCIATION, 





1929 CONGRESSIONAL 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 35 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 3 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, May 
9, 1929, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 8 (legislative 
day of May 7), 1929 
SoLicrroR GENERAL 

Charles Evans Hughes, jr., of New York, to be Solicitor Gen- 

eral, vice William DeWitt Mitchell, appointed Attorney General. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Commander William Baggaley to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 21st day of January, 1929. 

Lieut. Commander Mervyn S. Bennion to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 5th day of March, 1929. 

Lieut. Commander Walter E. Brown to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 26th day of March, 1929. 

Lieut. Volney O. Clark to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 5th day of March, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Ehrwald F. Beck to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 15th day of July, 1928. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John J. O'Donnell, jr., to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the ist day of January, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Orson R. Sutherland to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the Ist day of January, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edgar A. Cruise to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Ist day of March, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George D. Cooper to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 5th day of March, 1929. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1928: 

Clarence C. Ray. 

John J. Hourihan. 

John W. Steele. 

The following-named chief boatswains to be chief boatswains 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, on the dates stated 
opposite their names to correct the date of rank as previously 
nominated and confirmed: 

Harry W. Weinberg, Septenzber 13, 1925. 

John T. Sunderman, May 15, 1925. 

Thomas O. Kirby, December 15, 1923, 

Svend J. Skou, December 15, 1923. 

Frank H. Lemon, January 15, 1924, 

Ivan E, Pitman, January 31, 1924. 

Vern W. McGrew, January 31, 1924. 

John O. Strickland, February 15, 1924, 

William S. Burns, February 15, 1924, 

William H. Fiddler, jr., April 15, 1924. 

James F. Jeter, June 15, 1924. 

James L. Freese, June 15, 1924. 

Edgar J. Hayden, June 15, 1924. 

Lyle Turner, July 15, 1924. 

Anthony Feher, August 1, 1924. 

Albert A. Webb, December 1, 1924, 

Marshall MeN. Angleton, December 15, 1924. 

Milo Hazard, May 15, 1924. 

David L. Ullman, October 7, 1924. 

Kenneth C. Ingraham, December 19, 1926. 

Fred Michaelis, June 14, 1926. 

Henry M. Brun, May 4, 1927. 

Thomas F. McDermott, July 20, 1926. 

George P. Childs, December 26, 1926. 

Harold E. Russell, August 10, 1924. 

Harold L. Arnold, December 15, 1924. 

William A. Buckley, March 26, 1928, 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, on the dates stated opposite 
their names to correct the date of rank as previously nominated 
and confirmed: 

Warren C. Carr, December 15, 1923. 

Charles A. Strumsky, February 15, 1924. 

Arthur S. Fenton, September 1, 1924. 

Joseph J. Cox, August 22, 1926. 

Charles B. Day, May 12, 1926, 

Francis Quotidomine, October 23, 1926. 
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William M. Coles, August 13, 1927. 

Ralph T. Bundy, May 1924. 

The following-named chief electricians to be chief electricians 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, on the dates stated 
opposite their names to correct the date of rank as previously 
nominated and confirmed: 

Merion E. Hair, September 1, 1924. 

Aibert J. Petrasek, April 26, 1925. 

Thomas Q. Costello, August 26, 1926. 

The following-named chief radio electricians to be chief radio 
electricians in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, on the 
dates stated opposite their names to correct the date of rank as 
previously nominated and confirmed: 

William H. Frost, September 27, 1925. 

George W. Almour, January 16, 1927. 

The following-named chief machinists to be chief machinists 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, on the dates stated 
opposite their names to correct the date of rank as previously 
nominated and confirmed: 

Jacob F. Matsch, April 21, 1925. 

Robert Farris, July 21, 1924, 

John M. Fitzsimmons, December 3, 1924. 

Raiph M. Jeffries, December 15, 1923. 

John R. Rayhart, December 15, 1923. 

John W. Cunningham, January 1, 1924. 

William J. Lowe, January 31, 1924. 

Edward J. Sherry, January 31, 1924. 

William T. Crone, January 31, 1924. 

Clarence C. McDow, February 15, 1924. 

Meares B. Cartmell, June 15, 1924. 

Edward J. Tyrrell, November 1, 1924. 

Virgil D. Duke, November 1, 1924. 

David L. Jones, February 15, 1925. 

Thomas G. Powers, April 1, 1925. 

Frederick W. Sievert, October 1, 1925. 

Raymond G. Shively, January 16, 1926. 

Vincent H. Starkweather, November 20, 1924. 

Walter H. Wilson, August 26, 1924. 

Harry F. Meachen, August 9, 1924, 

Clarence J. P. Buckey, January 17, 1928. 

Irvin J. Heckman, January 19, 1927. 

The following-named chief carpenters to be chief carpenters 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, on the dates stated 
opposite their names to correct the date of rank as previously 
nominated and confirmed: 

David Somers, August 18, 1926. 

William J. Kennedy, August 21, 1926. 

The following-named chief pay clerks to be. chief pay clerks 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, on the dates stated 
opposite their names to correct the date of rank as previously 
nominated and confirmed: 

Harry S. MacKan, November 24, 1922. 

Thomas 8S. Lowry, October 1, 1924. 

Archie J. McDaniel, September 24, 1923. 

Chauncey J. Buckley, July 2, 1923, 

James A. Harris, July 2, 1923. 

Crawford T. Folsom, September 24, 1923. 

Albert H. Richter, July 20, 1924. 

Norris D. Whitehill, November 15, 1923. 

William D. Wilkinson, September 20, 1924. 

Roderick C. Outten, May 6, 1923. 

William L. A. Strawbridge, May 10, 1924. 

Floyd L, Chapman, July 23, 1924. 

Raymond V. Christmas, September 14, 1924. 

Stanley A. Mann, August 2, 1924. 

Charles A. Young, September 24, 1923, 

Stanley C. King, November 2, 19238. 

Oscar H. Weyel, August 22, 1925. 

William D. Burroughs, July 8, 1925. 

Writner Hostetter, August 20, 1924. 

Frank L. Bevier, October 21, 1924. 

Bellinger Dunham, March 19, 1926. 

Henry L, Greenough, September 24, 1923. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 8 (legisla- 
tive day of May 7), 1929 

COMMISSIONER, GENERAL LAND OFFICE 

Charles C. Moore. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

J. Henry Scattergood. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ReGuLtaR ARMY 


Col. Harry Lorenzo Gilchrist to be Chief of the Chemical War- 
fare Service, with the rank of major general 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


Benjamin Dutton, jr., to be captain, 

Halford R. Greenlee to be captain. 

Reed M. Fawell to be captain. 

Henry T. Settle to be commander, 

Augustine H. Gray to be commander. 

Ward P. Davis to be lieutenant commander. 
Edward H. Jones to be lieutenant commander. 
Harold F. Pullen to be lieutenant. 

Bradford Bartlett to be lieutenant. 

Ellwood E. Burgess to be lieutenant. 

Donald R. Eldridge to be lieutenant. 

Earl V. Sherman to be lieutenant. 

Edmonston E. Coil to be lieutenant. 

Edward R. Gardner to be lieutenant. 

John Connor to be lieutenant. 

George F. Watson to be lieutenant. 

Austin S. Keeth to be lieutenant. 

Gus R. Berner, jr., to be lieutenant. 

Waldo Tullsen to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Henry T. Brian to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Frederick P. Williams to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Thomas J. Kimes to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Ernest J. Davis to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
John H. Lewis to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Lewis M. Markham, jr., to be lieutenant (junior grade), 
Winthrop E. Terry to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
John C. Hammock to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Robert M. Kennedy to be medical director. 

Marson W. Mangold to be dental surgeon. 

Murray W. Clark to be assistant paymaster. 
Herbert C. Borne to be chief pay clerk. 

Claude W. Hamilton to be chief pay clerk. 

Thomas W. Shea to be chief pay clerk. 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, May 9, 1929 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 7, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Brookbart Greene 
Broussard Hale 
Burton Harris Overman 
Capper Harrison Patterson 
Caraway Hastings Phipps 
Connally Hatfield Pine 
Copeland Hawes Pittman 
Couzens Hayden Ransdell 
Cutting Hebert Reed 
Dale Heflin Robinson, Ark. 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Dill Johnson Sackett 
Edge Kean Schall 
Fess Keyes Sheppard 
Fletcher King Shortridge 

Mr. DILL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
JONES] is absent by reason of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a memorial 
of sundry citizens of Braintree and Randolph, Vt., remonstrat- 
ing against the adoption of any calendar change affecting the 
continuity of the weekly cycle, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Pacific Coast Shoe Travelers’ Association, favoring a reduction 
of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned incomes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
board of trustees Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, oppos- 
ing the imposition of tariff duties upon manufactured lumber 
products or logs, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Federal Bar Association, favoring the granting of increased 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 


ye 
Oddie 


Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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annuities to retired civil-service employees and also a reason- 
able pay increase to Federal employees by the device of restor- 
ing a Salary step in the civil-service grades, etc., which were 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by sundry 
citizens of Chicago, Cook County, and the State of Illinois, who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
World War, favoring the prompt making of appropriations to 
provide ample hospital facilities, medical care, and treatment 
for incapacitated ex-service men and women, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted at a mass 
meeting (comprising approximately 3,000 people and _ repre- 
senting about 100 different societies with a membership of 
200,000) at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill, favoring the repeal 
of the national-origins clause of the existing immigration 
law and a return to the previous immigration policy based on 
the census of 1890, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also laid before the Senate a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress to enact 
legislation continuing the Federal appropriations for maternity 
and infancy welfare, which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
eation and Labor. (See joint memorial printed in full when 
presented May 6, 1929, by Mr. La Fotierre, page 869, ConerEs- 
SIONAL REcorD.) 

He also laid before the Senate the following joint memorial of 
the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


House Joint Memorial 6 (by Mr. McDonald) 


LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
NINTH SESSION, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialist, the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Alaska, respectfully represents— 

That the construction and existence of a highway for automobile 
travel between Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks, Alaska, passing through 
British Columbia and Yukon territory, would be of great benefit to 
both the United States and Canada, and your memorialist prays that 
appropriate steps be taken by the Government of the United States 
looking to the appointment of a commission or other representatives by 
the Canadian Government to confer with the Board of Road Commis- 
sioners for Alaska (War Department) on the subject of the said pro- 
posed international road and plans for its construction. 

That Alaska, with an area of approximately one-fifth that of the 
continental United States, awaits further development. The means of 
transportation in the Territory are still inadequate, although its coasts 
are visited by ocean-going ships, its interior is penetrated for a distance 
by railroads, and its rivers in their circuitous courses afford access to 
an additional portion of its vast domain. 

Stretching from Alaska's eastern boundary to the northern boundary 
of the United States are the Yukon territory and British Columbia, also 
largely undeveloped for a major portion of their enormous extent. The 
overland distance from Fairbanks, the geographic center of Alaska, to 
Seattle via the Yukon territory and British Columbia, is approximately 
1,800 miles. Along this distance 900 miles of automobile roads have 
been constructed, and there are 200 miles of wagon road which can 
easily be brought up to the standard of an automobile highway. The 
distance of 700 miles remaining presents no serious construction diffi- 
culties; it is estimated that a gravel-surfaced road 16 feet wide can 
be built for $7,000,000. A highway for automobile travel extending 
from Seattle to Fairbanks through the great frontiers of Canada and 
the United States will furnish both these countries with additional 
means for exploring their great undeveloped mineral wealth; it will 
provide an opportunity for hundreds of thousands to satisfy their ambi- 
tion for auto travel tbrough one of nature’s most scenic wonderlands ; 
it will bring prosperity to British Columbia, the Yukon territory, and 
Alaska, and at the same time will bring rich returns to both Canada 
and the United States for their investment ; it will be the line of travel 
over which, by airplane, a new and valuable commerce with Asia may 
be established and maintained. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed by the house of representatives April 12, 1929. 

R. C. ROTHENBURG, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest : 

Ropert C. HURLEY, 
Clerk of the House. 

Passed by the senate April 17, 1929. 

Witt A. STEEL, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

CASH COLE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota, which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation : 

Resolution 17, being S. F. 1227 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress for the adoption of a pending 
measure for the relief of landowners burdened by drainage assess- 
ments 

Whereas under present agricultural conditions the demand upon 
landowners for the payment of interest and installments of principal 
upon drainage assessments aggravates existing financial depression in 
agricultural areas, and a bill now pending in Congress, House file 
14116, Senate file 4689, contemplates the creation of a revolving fund 
from which the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to loan to 
counties and other drainage districts the amount of their outstanding 
bonds, to be repaid at the end of 40 years without interest, thereby re- 
lieving landowners of the burden of present payment of these obligations : 

Resolwed, That the Legislature of the State of Minnesota hereby 
urges upon the Congress of the United States the early passage of this 
pending measure as a measure of needed relief from existing agricul- 
tural depression. W. I. Noxan, 


President of the Senate. 
JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Passed the senate the 17th day of April, 1929. 
G. H. SPArTH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 18th day of April, 1929. 
JOHN I. LEVIN, 


Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 
Approved April 20, 1929. 


THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 


Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
Filed April 22, 1929, 


MIKE HowM, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration: 


18—H. F. 1201 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
repeal the national-origins clause of the immigration act of 1924 


Whereas the immigration act of 1924, by the provisions of the na- 
tional-origins clause therein contained, fixes the quotas of immigrants 
from foreign countries in an unsatisfactory manner, in that— 

(1) It is impractical because the intermixture of racial stocks in the 
United States since the year 1790 leaves the national origins of the 
present population in inextricable confusion and makes impossible a 
proper distribution and valuation of those origins ; 

(2) It treats unfairly certain nations in the north of Europe whose 
nationals played an important part in the development of the great 
Northwest, which section is still largely inhabited by them and their 
descendants ; 

(3) It unfairly increases the quotas from certain other European 
countries whose nationals have immigrated to the United States much 
more recently and are believed to be less adaptable to the climatic, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions of this country; and 

Whereas immigration quotas apportioned according to the nation- 
ality of the foreign born in the United States in the year 1890 would 
be fair to al] nations and its consequences most beneficial to the interests 
of our own country: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States, at its impending special session, 
be, and it hereby is, urgently requested to repeal the national-origins 
clause of the immigration act of 1924, and substitute therefor an ap- 
portionment of immigration quotas on the basis of foreign-born popula- 
tion in the year 1890; be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, and to each Representative in Congress from the 
State of Minnesota. 


Resolution 


JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
W. I. NOLAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 22d day of April, 1929. 
JoHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 22d day of April, 1929. 
G. H. SPAETH, 


Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved, April 23, 1929. 
THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, Governor, 
Filed April 23, 1929, 
MIKE HoLM, Secretary of State. 
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I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, do hereby 
certify that I have compared the annexed copy with record of the 
original resolution in my effice of H. F. No. 1201, being Resolution 18, 
laws 1929, and that said copy is a true and correct transcript of said 
resolution and of the whole thercof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State at the capitol, in St. Paul, this 24th day of April, 
A. D, 1929, 

[ SEAL, ] 


Mr. GOFF 


Mike HowM, Secretary of State, 


presented the following telegram, which was 


ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp: 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., May 9, 1929. 
Senator Guy D. Gorr, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you to use every influence in securing reinstatement of 
fruits and vegetables in the farm relief bill so that they-will receive 
full benefits of every provision therein. 

THOMAS R. BENNETT, 
Exceutive Secretary West Virginia Farm Bureau. 


Mr. HATFIELD presented the following telegram, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp: 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA., May 9, 1929. 
Senator H. D. HATFIELD: 
We strenuously object discrimination against fruit 
producers and respectfully request reinstatement fruit 
to secure full benefit all provisions farm relief bill. 
GoLp FrRuIT ASSOCIATION, 
W. A. GOLD, President. 
Mason City, W. Va. 


and 
and 


vegetable 
vegetable 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 310) to amend section 5 of the second Lib- 
erty bond act, as amended, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 9) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 1015) to amend the act entitled “An act conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudi- 
eate, and enter judgment in any claims which the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians may have against the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924; 

A bill (S. 1016) for the relief of Charles B. Cameron, Frank 
K. Ethridge, and Hardy R. Stone; 

A bill (S. 1017) for the relief of J. A. Teat, F. E. 
and J. L. MeMillan; and 

A bill (S. 1018) for the relief of Charles J. Ferris, major, 
United States Army, retired; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. GREENE: 

A pill (S. 1019) for the extension and completion of the 
United States Capitol; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

3y Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 1021) to extend benefits under the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, to the dependents of the late 
Leonidas B. Linger; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 1022) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Milliner (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1023) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
H. Cunningham ; 

A bill (S. 1024) granting a pension to Charles D. Booth; 

A bill (S. 1025) granting a pension to Walter Fallen; 

A bill (S. 1026) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Thomas; and 

A bill (S. 1027) granting a pension to Belle 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 1028) authorizing the award of campaign insignia 
to war correspondents and war artists; 

A bill (S. 1029) to readjust the pay of certain warrant offi- 
cers and retired enlisted men; 

A bill (S. 1030) for the relief of Edwin Plack; 

A bill (S. 1031) for the relief of Robert E. Blair; 

A bill (S. 1082) for the relief of Frank Christ ; and 

A bill (S. 1033) for the relief of George H. Clayberger ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 1034) to provide for a survey of a route for the 
eonstruction of a highway connecting certain places associated 
with the life of Abraham Lincoln; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, 


Leach, 


srown; to the 
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A bill (S. 1035) to exempt from taxation certain property of 
the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution in 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 1036) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near Shawneetown, Gallatin County, IIL, and a point opposite 
thereto in Union County, Ky.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1087) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
McFarland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1038) for the relief of James M. Winston; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1039) for the relief of C. L. Beardsley ; 

A bill (S. 1040) for the relief of Mildred Lane; 

A bill (S. 1041) for the relief of John Brown; and 

A bill (S. 1042) for the relief of Mary Altieri; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (8S. 1048) granting an increase of pension to Joseph C. 
Petres; and 

A bill (S. 1044) granting an increase of pension to James 
Snowden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 1045) for the relief of Sheldon R. Purdy; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 1046) for the relief of the State of Maine and the 
city of Portsmouth, N. H.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1047) for the relief of Rosa E. Plummer; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 35) consenting that certain 
States may sue the United States, and providing for trial on 
the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the years 1866, 1867, 1868, and vesting 
the right in each State to sue in its own name; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

COMPENSATION FOR UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 622) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” as amended. I nrake this request for the 
purpose of having the bill indefinitely postponed and substi- 
tuting another bill in its stead. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none, and it is so 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. BLAINE. I introduce another bill in its place. 

The bill (S. 1020) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as amended, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Nyg, the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 53) to create a national military park at and in the 
vicinity of Kennesaw Mountain, in the State of Georgia, and 
for other purposes, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Aliso, on motion of Mr. Nyp, the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys was discharged fronr the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 68) to amend section 13, chapter 431, of an act 
approved June 25, 1910 (86 Stat. L. 855), so as to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue trust and final patents on 
lands withdrawn or classified as power or reservoir sites, with 
a reservation of the right of the United States or its permittees 
to enter upon and use any part of such land for reservoir or 
power-site purposes, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO FARM RELIEF BILL 

Mr. HAYDEN and Mr. -WATERMAN each submitted an 
amendment and Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted three amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to Senate 
bill 1, the farm relief bill, which were severally ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

“POINTS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL” 
(S. DOC. NO. 10) 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, last week the Senate 
adopted a report from the Committee on Printing covering the 


The Chair 
bill 622 will be 


Is there objection? 


ordered, Senate 
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reprint of a pamphlet entitled “ Points of Historical Interest in 
the National Capital.” Since the order was made two or three 
historical corrections have been found to be necessary in the 
text. It is deemed advisable that those corrections should be 
made before the reprint occurred. This requires renewed action 
by the Senate. I therefore present the following resolution and 
ask unaninrous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 57) was 
read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the action of the Senate on April 30, 1929, in agree- 
ing to the resolution (S. Res. 45) to print additional copies of the 
publication entitled “ Points of Historical Interest in the National Capi- 
tal” be rescinded, and that said publication be printed, with correc- 
tions and additions, as a Senate document of the Seventy-first Congress, 
with illustrations, and that 5,000 additional copies be printed for the 
use of the Senate document room, 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp certain newspaper clippings with 
reference to the political situation in the South. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clippings are as follows: : 


{From the Crisis, May, 1929] 
HOOVER AND THE SOUTH 


Herbert Hoover has started something. We very much doubt if he 
understands the ramifications of his late declaration. His statement is 
that Republican Presidents for many years have tried to build up State 
Republican organizations in the Southern States; that this southern 
Republican Party must “ commend itself to the citizens of those States ” ; 
that the basis of sound government is a strong 2-party representation ; 
that there must be no sectionalism in politics; and that the reorganiza- 
tion must come “ from the States themselves.” 

He then lists the States: North Carolina and Virginia have a Repub- 
lican Party. Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Florida are 
strengthening the Republican Party, and Mr. Hoover commends the 
movement. He puts Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
on the black list and says nothing about Tennessee. 

All this is singularly contradictory. By law, social and economic 
pressure, the formation of a real Republican Party has been resisted by 
the solid South for a generation. 

The only movement which they have been willing to admit has been 
the forming of a white Republican Party, and it is this “ Lily-white” 
movement which is triumphing in every one of the States which Mr. 
Hoover praises. Negroes have kept their hold in Mississippi, Georgia, 
and Tennessee. And two of these States Mr. Hoover roundly condemns. 

Very good. Does President Hoover include black citizens among those 
whose judgment must “command” the reorganization? If the Perry 
Howard and Ben Davis type of political morality does not suit him, 
does he not know a single decent negro citizen in Georgia and Missis- 
sippi who can be trusted? And when reorganization must come from 
the States themselves, does his dominating local opinion include poor 
black laborers or only rich white bankers? 

As a practical measure, suppose a Republican Party under white 
leadership and control grows up in the Southern States? On whom 
must it depend for votes? Manifestly on negroes, 

Why should negroes vote for “ Lily-whites” in preference to voting 
for Bourbon Democrats? They must be offered something ; offices, better 
schools, better living conditions, abolition of “ Jim Crow” cars. Some- 
thing! If the Democrats and “ Lily-whites” compete for the negro 
vote, then only patience and brains are needed to bring negro office 
holders and negro suffrage. If neither party offers anything, the new 
Republican Party can never exist, because it will be without votes. 
Even if its Federal patronage attracts any considerable body of voters 
from the white Democratic Party, the white Democrats can retaliate by 
inviting the negro voters, which is preciscly what happened in Tennes- 
see, In this case the Republicans, in self-defense, have got to submit 
at least to a partial leadership, and Robert R. Church, of Tennessee, 
maintains his position with the benediction of the President. 


G. O. P. Necroes In Party REVOLT 
Charles Michelson in New York World 


WASHINGTON, April 21.—Negroes are engaging in a real insurrection 
against the Republican Party. 

Every Member of Congress has received a broadside compiled from 
editorials of newspapers arraigning President Hoover for his declaration 
of policy in the South, which they interpret as a siding with the “ Lily- 
whites ” to eliminate negro citizens from sharing control of the partly. 

The collection of articles is issued by the Memphis Triangle. It 
reached the Congressmen in envelopeg bearing the name of Robert R. 
Church, millionaire negro and politicat power in Tennessee, 

The headlines of the articles are an index to their character: 
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“ Herbert the Innocent,” from the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News; “‘ The 
People Elect Presidents to Run the Country Not to Build Political 
Parties,” from the Atlanta Independent; “The Suggestion of an In- 
famous Deal” from the Memphis Commercial Appeal; “ The Republican 
Party South,” from the Chicago Tribune, 


CITES DBP PRIEST AND HOWARD 


The advent of Oscar De Priest in Congress from Chicago, and the 
alleged effort of the administration to convict former Attorney Gen- 
eral Perry Howard of trafficking in public jobs because he would not 
resign as Republican committeeman from Mississippi are cited in the 
extraordinary outburst of propaganda. The negroes appear to have 
learned something from the Anti-Saloon League, for the broadside re- 
sembles the Methodist Board of Temperance weekly clip sheet, which 
spreads the doctrine of prohibition. 

The Triangle outburst has the preference under the caption, “ Presi- 
dent Hoover Stirs a Hornet Nest.” 

. “From the President has come an open statement sétting forth his 
plans in dealing with the Republican Party south of the Ohio. Many 
believe it to be a death knell to the negro in politics. 

“Whatever may be Mr. Hoover's intention, the fact remains that 
his efforts will invite powerful opposition, both North and South, as 
the editorials reprinted on this page will indicate.” 

“WON'T STAND FOR IT 


“The South will not stand for the establishment of a Republican 
Party within its doors headed by white men, and the regular Republi- 
cans North will not stand for the ousting of its faithful negro element, 
upon which it has always safely depended. 

“In catering to lily-white carpetbaggers in the South the President 
stirs a hornet’s nest, and the results may be both discouraging and 
painful.” 

The negro newspapers generally have taken up the ery. 

An editorial in the Washington Tribune hails the advent of Dr 
Priest, mentioning incidentally that “his first act of nominating 
young men for cadets to West Point and Annapolis is self-evident,” 
and commenting that ‘“ Congressman De Primst is a part of the Hoover 
administration and not a beneficiary of it.” 

This newspaper also mentions that “campaign pledges made to 
colored voters are not to be redeemed at this sessioh of Congress.” 

WARNED ON PRECEDENT 

The Atlanta Independent warns Mr. Hoover that every President 
who sought to Republicanize the South by eliminating the negro met 
with disaster, 

“Let Mr. Hoover adopt this unpatriotic aspiration,” an editorial 
runs, “and he will go out of office in 1933 as ingloriously as he went 
in gloriously in 1929.”. Referring to the States excepted by the Presi- 
dent as requiring a shake-up of their Republican organizations, the 
Independent asks, “ Did the breaking of the solid South atone for the 
sale of patronage in North Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and Florida?” 

The obvious purpose of the propaganda is to scare the President 
away from his purpose to build up a real Republican Party in the 


South by ridding that section of its fear of negro domination through | 


stirring up trouble for the party among the black voters of such northern 


States as Indiana, Illinois, and some others where they hold the balance | 


of power. 

This is the first time the race has attempted an organized movement 
of the sort, and some of the northern Republicans are doubtful of the 
wisdom of risking their surety in what Mr. Hoover would refer to as 
the marginal States for the possibility of consolidating the G. O. P. 
gains below the Ohio River, 


HOWARD ON TRIAL TO-MORROW - 


Former Assistant Attorney General Howard goes on trial in Meridian, 
Miss., for the second time to-morrow. He was acquitted by a whole 
jury on the first indictment. The second case was postponed twice 
against Howard's protest. Part of the story is the allegation Howard 
was advised that if he would abandon his political place—the national 
committee having found no way by which he could be ousted from 
membership in that body—the second charge would not be pressed. 
The Government attorneys deny this absolutely. 


{From the Daily Clarion-Ledger, Jackson, Miss.] 
ALL PARTIES ACQUITTED IN PATRONAGE CASH 

A “square deal for everybody” is the motto of the people of Missis- 
sippi, and that is a good one. 

The grand jury in session in Meridian, composed of white men, re- 
leased Perry Howard, colored, and J. G. Buchanan and G. F. McClelland, 
white, after considering the testimony for a very short time. In fact, 
it is understood that the jury was one accord when the trial was 
finished. 

This is the second time that the defendants have been acquitted on 
the same charges, and this certainly should be the end of the matter. 

The effect of this trial should be to convince the people of the North 
that the negro gets a square deal in Mississippi, and it should impress 
upon that race the fact that the white man’s law is also the black man’s 
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law. That while it gives equal protection to members of both races 
and of all races, its heavy hand falls with equal force upon all those 
who violate its mandates. 

Ed Patton, a life-long resident of Jackson, had his case thrown out 
by Judge Holmes, so flimsy was the evidence presented. 

This brings to a close these “ patronage” cases in Mississippi, cases 
that have received the attention of both Houses of Congress, both 
political parties, the Department of Justice in Washington, the courts 
of Mississippi, and which have given the newspapers of the country 
column upon column of news. 

[From ‘the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Monday, April 28, 1929] 

WHat to Do WitnH Howarp? 

Some years ago charges of selling Federal offices were made against 
C, Bascom Slemp, a former Congressman, and at the time Secretary to 
the President. Although the complaints were almost as numerous as 
those against both cold and hot-weather complaints, nothing was ever 
done about it. The latest news is that Slemp is to be taken care of 
with a good position. 

Then came the uprising against brokerage in Federal offices last sum- 
mer in which Perry Howard, negro Republican boss of Mississippi and 
an Assistant Attorney General of the United States, was indicted along 
with several others. Last winter Howard was tried on one of set of 
charges and was acquitted. A hearing of another set has been con- 
cluded with the same result—an acquittal. The prosecutors, however, 
say there are more charges to be heard. 

Howard, of course, has been dissociated temporarily from his Fed- 
eral position. He is no longer, according to reports, the jcb dispenser 
for his State. But he does remain the leader of the dominant element 
of the Republican Party in Mississippi. If he had been convicted, his 
removal from job and influence could have been accomplished with ease 
and grace. But now that he has been acquitted, what shall be done with 
him? Ruthless handling without a reason therefore might have its evil 
repercussions politically, not only in Mississippi but also in many of 
the other States. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Chronicle] 
FUMIGATING THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The political storm clouds which began to gather shortly after the 
late Warren G. Harding was elected to the Presidency of the United 
States in 1920, have at last broken, and in the confequent deluge the 
negro finds himself literally a castaway, drifting in the treacherous sea 
of Republican lily-whiteism. 

In the intervening years since Harding there were many well-mean-— 
ing, sincere negroes in the Republican Party who could not discern the 
inevitable drift of their party southward toward the shoals of race 
prejudice. With remarkable courage and admirable loyalty to the 
political faith of their fathers, these men and women stanchly stood by 
the old ship as she rose and fell in the stormy seas of expediency piti- 
lessly lashed on either side by the resistless winds of economic deter- 
minism, For them it must have been a moment pregnant with fear and 
trembling as they read the news emanating from Washington, D. C., last 
Tuesday. 

On that day, President Hoover, the titular head of the Republican 
Party, in an interview with newspaper men made his final bid for the 
political affections of Dixie by practically reading out of his party the 
negro upen whose bed of sorrows and slavery that same party was born 
and nurtured over three score years ago. 3 - 

“The Republican Party is the ship and all else the sea” once thun- 
dered the immortal Frederick Douglass. To-day that ship, with Cap- 
tain Hoover at the helm, grimly rides the stormy seas of economic and 
social change. At her masthead she proudly flaunts a pennant upon 
which is inscribed in letters bold and bright, “ For white only.” On her 
water-soaked deck Quaker and Cracker embrace. a 

If great souls of yesteryear who helped to fashion the Republican 
Party to a weapon with which to cut the cordon knot of slavery could 
but come back to life they would face a spectacle too tragic here with 
pen to describe. Surely history offers few ironies to equal the present- 
day attitude of the Republican Party toward the negro. 


Within recent years, if there was any one outstanding point which 


distinguished the Republican from the Democratic Party, it was the 
more cleverly veiled and slightly less hostile attitude which the G. 0. P. 
showed toward the political prerogatives of the negro. Now, even that 
alleged difference has been leveled and both parties will henceforth vie 
with each other for political preference in the South, while the negro 
“remains in his place.” But will he? 

Truly, white America does not know the negro. The popular concep- 
tion of the negro is an American of African descent, whose forebears 
300 years ago were kidnapped on the shores of Africa and brought into 
the Western World as slaves, and who through the changing centuries 
has remained just a slave with a child’s mind. If you ask the average 
American about the negro today you will hear a tale which takes you 
back to plantation days. 
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{From the Atlanta Independent, April 27] 


Jupcy Cops, Doctors Scort AND HAWKINS, EDITORS VANN, ANDREWS, 
Harris, HOLSEy, AND BARNETT COME TO JUDGMENT 


Oh, where are our tribunes in the hour of violent peril, when our 
constitutional rights are being invaded and we denied a voice in the 
house of our fathers? Oh, where is Doctor Hawkins, who announced 
himself the champion of his people and guaranteed Herbert Hoover on 
the square with all men? 

Are Hawkins, Scott, Harris, Holsey, et al., going to sit idly by and 
give consent unto the political death silence? Will they not raise their 
voices in righteous appeal against the effort to hush their voices in 
party councils? Won’t these men see the President, whom they helped 
to elect, and implore him not to exchange loyal Republicans for Lily- 
whites and klansmen—remind him of his preelection pledge to be fair 
to all men? : 

The President heard them before election—won't he hear them now? 
Did your interest in the race end with the election? If not, won't you 
come to judgment and speak for your people? Are you hopeful of a 
job and afraid your voice will lessen your chances? Do you place a 
job for yourself above the rights of your people? Why don’t you de- 
mand that the Lily-white propaganda be repudiated by the administra- 
tion? Why don’t you demand that proscription, caste, and discrimina- 
tion within the party cease or you will hold the party to a strict ac- 
countability at the polls in 1930-1932. 

Let’s insist with uncompromising zeal that race equality precedes 
party expediency and human rights paramount race, color, or faith. 

If Cobb, Scott, Hawkins, Holsey et al., served the party for the race, 
let them come into court and ask a hearing for their constituents. But 
if they served for personal gain of any character the people expect no 
relief at their hands. If they had any influence in the Bar Building be- 
fore the election, they ought to have some at the White House now, 
or know the reason why. 

Where is Roscoe Conkling Simmons, the race’s greatest orator? Ask 
that his people be heard? Will he not protest against the lynching of 
his people in the house of their friends? 

The lamented Matthews protested and presented his fourteen points 
with all the determination of a Woodrow Wilson, to President Harding. 
Bob Church is fighting our battle almost single handed and alone, but 
where are Cobb, Scott, Holsey, and Hawkins? The Republicans these 
champions help put in power are stealing the manhood rights of the 
race far more sneakingly than the Democrats ever disfranchised them, 
while our tribunes, like Nero, fiddled while Rome burns down. 

Will you let Horace Mann overshadow all of you? Whether you are 


entitled to it or not you are getting credit for a good job, and why not 


follow it up with a telling leadership? You could at least arrange a 
conference of race men in Washington to talk over the situation with 
the President before his administration defeats the party in 1932. You 
could tell the Lily-whites, Ku-Kluxes, and race haters that the party 
was built on principles and not color. You could say to the adminis- 
tration that unless this lily-white propoganda is called off our people 
will vote the Democratic ticket in 1930-1932 as a rebuke to the Re- 
publican Party for party perfidy, deception, and broken promises. 

We have come to the parting of the ways, the negro will have jus- 
tice and equal opportunities or he’ll go to the Democrats as a matter of 
revenge. yell do to the Republican Party what the Democrats did to 
Al Smith in 1928, beat hell out of them and wreck the party. 

This is no day for felicitating the President about his wonderful 
achievement, but the hour of testing the pudding by chewing the bag, to 
shoot Luke, or put up the bag. 

Hawkins, Scott, Simmons, Cobb, Holsey et al., come to judgment and 
take up the cudgel for your kith and kin or prove recreant to the 
duties and responsibilities imposed upon you in the last campaign. 
Quit saying, “ Yes, sir,” ‘‘ colonel,’ or “‘ general,’”’ and say, in tones that 
will be heard throughout America, “The price of our loyalty to the 
Republican Party is the full enjoyment of every right—political or 
economical—that any other citizen enjoys and is protected in. 


[From the Memphis Triangle, Saturday, May 4, 1929] 
Hoover Passes FOR MAN, BUT Goop LorD, WHO Saip REPUBLICAN? 


As soon as Herbert Hoover got to the White House he looked for 
the exit. If he misses the way we mean to help him find it. We 
strive to please. 

In excepting Tennessee from the States in which Hoover the politician 
plans assault upon the record and principles of the Republican Party, 
Hoover the man opens the way for plain advice from this Common- 
wealth. We hasten our views lest he should think the compliment not 
well taken. 

We speak as Republican to one who claimed that title late in life. 

To Mr. Hoover’s subterfuge as to a “2-party system” in the South 
the mightiest of all newspapers, the Chicago Tribune, Republican gospel, 
replies for all in these few kind words: 

“The upbuilding of a strong 2-party system in the South should not 
come until the South enfranchises the negro or takes the constitutional 
penalty of reduction of representation in Congress for failure to do so. 
Furthermore there must be evidence that the negro is to be given 
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justice in the courts. The Republican Party must not compromise 
with the nullificationists. It can not repudiate its origins.” 

The “ origins” of the Republican Party had no place in the engineer- 
ing course at Leland Stanford. Mr. Hoover and Walter Brown held in 
sweet and mutual agreement that the origin of the G. O. P. might be 
discovered and staked off if the size of the campaign fund offered no 
resistence to the venture. The fund proved to be sufficient. 

Ohio boasts in Walter the lily-white sharpshooter whose habitual 
pinchbeck belies his profession. Ohio colored Republicans itch for 
Walter’s return to Toledo. They are not as sharp as Walter but 
they can shoot. 

Mr. Hoover asks Northern States to bear up and likewise bear him 
up while he skins alive negro Republicans in Dixie. More than a 
million negro Republicans in the North will sodn advise their national 
committeemen, their Senators, and Congressmen that if they can look 
on in silence and agreement as Hoover does his skinning, maybe more 
than a million negro Republicans can look on as northern Democrats 
show the world what skinning really is. Even worms will turn, 

Mr. Hoover says Tennessee is a Republican State. The title hardly 
holds water, but whenever Tennessee does come over on the Lord's side, 
as in 1920 and 1928, the old backslider is lifted up to grace by 100,000 
negro Republicans. 

Negro Republicans in Tennessee don’t help J. WILt TayLor, apostle 
of the true doctrine, to do his stuff for the purpose of aiding Hoover 
to do his kind of stuff against their brethren in Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Mississippi. 

If Brown, of Ohio, NEwToN, of Minnesota, and Burke, of Pittsburgh, 
think so, let them watch the election returns in 1930, and particularly 
in 1932. The White House itself may tune in if its occupant is not 
busy with the medicine ball. 

Georgia, South Carolina, and Mississippi are read out of the Republican 
organization, not because they are not sound in the origins of the 
G. O. P., but only because as no honest man will dispute in a parlia- 
ment of ordinary intelligence those States have lodged leadership of the 
party in gentlemen who, though deeply native, were born to a color 
displeasing to Hoover and his strange and daring crew, particularly 
to Brown, who is so afraid of being taken for an Indian or a Jap that 
= morning he announces from the post-office steps, “I am still 
white.” 

Tennessee rejects the flattery so sweetly thrown by Hoover. It sides 
with the faithful leaders of the disgraced and distressed States, lines 
up against this fraud with a White House label, and henceforward will 
move against Hoover and his works. 

As in Tennessee so will it be in every State where the ballot box 
still executes the freeman’s will—in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, New Jersey, all through the East, and everywhere, even 
we think, in Kentucky, where the wool begins to drop from long-closed 
eyes. 

Mr. Hoover, pursuing Perry W. Howard, whose escape thus far is 
due to his neighbors, dressed himself in woman's clothes and employed a 
woman’s voice. But we know Miss Mabel wore no such shoe as made 
tracks in Mississippi. Feet take on size when in constant use as quick 
and hurried changes are made from path to path in the journey to the 
White House. 

Mr. Hoover may be this man of courage, but his statement issued 
against Howard only 12 days before that persecuted man came up with 
his cross proved that Hoover knows how cowards play the part of 
indirection. 

At Kansas City Miss Mabel, sitting in a chair usually occupied by a 
chairman, put Howard on the rolls of the Republican National Con- 
vention. She seated his entire delegation. Hoover took his vote and 
the votes of his comrades. 

At Jackson and Meridian Hoover and Miss Mabel directed a Gov- 
ernment prosecutor to take Howard’s life, and requested a Federal 
judge to bury him in a felon’s grave. Mississippi Democrats had to 
show Hoover how real white men act white. 

By repudiating Howard, regularly elected leader of the Republicans 
of Mississippi, Hoover sought to convict him even before he reached 
the courthouse. Miss Mabel and Walter knew the influence of a presi- 
dential “‘ paper.” 

If Hoover is a Republican, we say if he is, it is the convenience of 
honors that attracts his vulgar allegiance and not either knowledge of 
right or love of principle. 

When the Republican Party becomes a Hooverwhite party in the 
South, as Hoover seems to wish, the Democratic Party will become less 
white in the North, as Brown and Newton do not wish. 

Hoover demands the Republican organization to read the southern 
negro out of his party because the Democratic Party has legislated 
him out of his government. Negroes in the free States, many of them 
having left their homes seeking the liberty of expression, will proceed 
to answer Mr. Hoover. If they can, they will drive him out of the 
White House, the habitation of just and honorable men, and his brutal 
crowd out of control of their party. ; 

We war not against the Republican Party, but against hypocrisy, 
fraud, against the unprincipled designs of the double-barreled light- 
fingered pirates now in control of our party. We war against all who 
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seck the repudiation and desertion of the principles by which our party 
has thus far advanced and upon which it has eontinued in almost 
unbroken sway since 1860. 

Mr. Hoover likes to be called a great engineer. 
tunneling Tennessee, and in retaliation drive us from the ballot box 
But he knows Tennessee about as well as he knows the origin of the 
Republican Party. However, he might direct Miss Mabel to put a 
Mississippi Tyler at the door of a Tennessee grand jury and instruct 
it to find a true bill disfranchising 600,000 of us. 

Miss Mabel was a great lawyer at Kansas City, or had it said of 
her, until Judge HASTINGS, now Senator from Delaware, took the floor 
and disclosed her as only look at but a misshapen old 
lady as lawknower or lawgiver. 

The war is on, and we war for the self-respect of an outraged loyalty. 
Recognize our banner by these words: The Republican Party, as with 
our Christian faith, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, every- 
where, in South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi, as in Tennessee, 
Ohio, and Illinois, 


He may now try 


passable to 


Hoover is a one-lung Republican and a one-term resident of the White 


House. As a President, he passes for a man, but, good Lord, who said 
Republican ! 


INVESTIGATION OF SINKING OF STEAMSHIP “ VESTRIS ” 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the New York Times 
of May 4, 1929, entitled “Told to Falsify Log, Vestris Man 
Admits,” and so forth. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 4, 1929] 

Totp TO Faustry Loa, “ VesTris” MAN ADMITS—CHIEF OFFICER 
CHARGES CAPTAIN UrcEep “CAREFUL” ENTRY ON OVERDRAFT OF 
LINER—-CONCEALED EVIDENCE Here—‘ My Gop! I Am Not To BLAME 
FoR Tus,” CAREY CRIED Berore DEATH, ANOTHER TELLS 

(Special cable to the New York Times) 

Lonpon, May 3.—Frank William Johnson, senior surviving officer of 
the Vestris, admitted to-day at the board of trade inquiry into the dis- 
aster which cost 110 lives last November that he could no longer be 
“loyal” to his company, Lamport & Holt (Ltd.), owners of the Vestris. 
Johnson said he knew that the fact that the Vestris had sailed below 
her marks was going to cause a lot of trouble and first mentioned the 
matter to Third Officer Welland when rescued by the steamer American 
Shipper and to Captain Heasley at the Hotel Holly in New York. 

“We were talking continually on the American Shipper about the 
Vestris’s draft,” said Mr. Johnson. “ We did not want the American 
people to get hold of this overloading business and were trying to con- 
ceal it. That was our intention from the beginning. We wanted to 
get home. We did not want to be in those courts all the time in 
America. Welland had a conversation with the master of the American 
Shipper, who said, ‘I don’t want to hear anything about the disaster ; 
but be loyal to your company.’ Well, we tried to be loyal; that 
was all.” 

UNABLE TO MAINTAIN LOYALTY 


Butler Aspinwall, chairman of the court, asked, “ You are still anxious 
to be loyal to your company?” 

Mr. Johnson replied: 

“ Well, I can not.” 

Mr. Johnson added that he thought overloading was one of the causes 
of the disaster. He could not recall any other definite occasion when 
Lamport & Holt ships had left below their marks. There was no pump- 
ing out of water from the Vestris as the ship proceeded down the Hud- 
son River from Hoboken, he said. 

G. P. Langton, counsel for the owners, questioned Mr. Johnson about 
what he described as “ the puzzle of this case.” 

“T gather,” Mr. Langton said, “that both you and Captain Carey, the 
master of the Vestris, were puzzled as to why the vessel was heeling 
over even though Captain Carey had ordered the tanks to be pumped 
out and the engineer was saying he was keeping the water down?” 

Mr. Johnson's reply was: 

“Yes; the vessel was rolling to its end.” 

Mr. Langton then put several questions regarding the allegation that 
Captain Heasley, assistant superintendent of the Lamport & Holt Co. 
in New York, had destroyed documents relating to the Vestris, and 
suggested this was “mere gossip.” 

Mr. Johnson denied having “constructed the charge to Dblacken 
Ileasley’s character,” but admitted he did not know of anything on 
which the charge could be based apart from what he heard in conver- 
sations, 

Mr. Langton then asked Mr. Johnson whether he had made any pro- 
test when Chief Officer Anderson, of the Vestris, had told him to be care- 
ful what he put in the log book about the ship’s draft. Mr. Johnson 
said he did not know. 

“Did you know,” asked Mr. Langton, “ that what he 
to do was a criminal offense?” 

Mr. Johnson answered, “ No.” 


meant for you 
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“Do you suggest that you were ready to commit a criminal offense 
without a protest?” Mr. Langton continued. 

Mr. Johnson replied, “Yes,” and added that Captain Carey, the 
drowned master, had told him to be careful what he put in the log, and 
that he had replied that Chief Anderson had spoken to him about it. 

FIRM IN CHARGE AGAINST CAREY 

“You are seriously suggesting that Captain Carey meant you to put 
a false draft in the official log?” Mr. asked. Mr. Johnson 
answered, “ Yes,” and later added, “I don't like saying these things,” 
adhered to his view that he had not mistaken the 
Captain Carey's words. 

Mr. Aspinwall the application of Mr. Webb, of the New 
York stevedore company of Hogan & Sons for permission to return to 
the United States, saying Mr. Webb seemed to take the responsibility 
for the disposition of the cargo with certain limitations. 

“Some of my said Mr. Aspinwall, “take a view 

the position in which heavy weights were placed in the 
The matter has not been sifted as it ought to be in regard 
to the positions of the heavy weights.” 

It was then arranged for Mr. Webb to give his evidence on Monday. 

Leslie Watson, second officer of the Vestris, was asked by E. A, 
Digby, counsel for the relatives of victims of the disaster, whether any- 
thing had passed between Captain Carey and him in the last 
critical moments, 


Langton 
meaning of 


opposed 


colleagues,” serious 
regarding 


Vestris. 


very 


“I don’t know whether Captain Carey was speaking to himself or to 
me,” said Mr. Watson. “All he said was, ‘My God, I am not to blame 
for this... That was when the ship was nearly down.” 

Mr. Watson later said, “ Captain Heasley asked me about the Vestris’s 
draft and I gave him the figures. Mr. Heasley said, ‘ No, no, that is not 
it; this is the draft we are using,’ and gave me different fgures.” 

The inquiry was adjourned to Monday. 


JOHNSON STORY DIFFERENT HEKB 

Much of the important testimony given in London by Chief Officer 
Johnson is not included in the records taken during the American 
investigation into the sinking of the Vestris. It took Department of 
Justice agents two days to find Mr. Johnson before they could serve 
a subpeena to appear as a witness here. When he did take the stand 
to be questioned by Capt. E. P. Jessop, he told a story that was not 
flattering to himself or the other officers, including his dead captain. 

When he was questioned by United States Attorney Tuttle here as to 
his theory of the sinking of the Vestris, Mr. Johnson said nothing about 
overloading. He said he believed it was due to “exceptionally bad 
weather” which was in contradiction to Captain Carey’s radio message 


that the sea was “ moderately rough.” 
Mr. Johnson gave no intimation at the investigation here that he 


had received orders to enter false records as to the liner’s draft. 
He was a difficult witness and was forced to admit-his ignorance of 
certain of his duties. His excuse for this was that he had been made 
chief officer on the Vestris the day before the liner left New York on 
its last voyage. 

Although he testified that he had charge of all lifeboats and the 
crew, he admitted here that the boats had been lowered haphazardly 
and the passengers put into them without a semblance of good order; 
that the other ship’s officers refused to take his instructions to take 
command of the boats, and that he sent away lifeboat 1, the only one 
with an engine, without putting an engineer aboard. 

Captain Jessop, obviously angered by these admissions, delved deeper 
into this matter until Mr. Johnson asked : 

“What could I do in a case like this?” 

“You ask me that question?” retorted the retired naval officer. 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a newspaper editorial by William 
Randolph Hearst, commenting on President Hoover’s recent 
speech on law and order before the members of the Associated 
Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We Nreep Laws WE Can Respect, W. R. Hearst Repiies TO PRESIDENT 
{Reprinted from Kansas City Star of April 25] 

President Hoover’s address on law enforcement at the 
Press luncheon in New York was a shot in the air—a blank cartridge 
discharged against a blank wall. 

Everybody knows that the laws ought to be enforced. 

Everybody knows that the President ought to enforce the laws as far 
as comes within the obligation of his office. 

Everybody knows that the laws ought to be respected, just as every- 
body knows that women ought to be respected, and that women are 
respected by every decent man. 

3ut occasionally there is a woman who is not respected, who is not 
respectable, who does not respect herself, and whom no one in his 
heart can respect, no matter what outward observance of respect he 
may render. 


Associated 
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And so, occasionally, there are laws which can not be respected no 
matter how they are observed by good citizens. 

And there are lawmakers who can not be respected—such, for in- 
stance, as gentlemen who impose dry laws upon the land and carry 
whisky flasks in their hip pockets. 

Respect for law is a good thing when the laws and lawmakers are 
worthy of respect. 

But if the American people had had respect for all laws, good or bad, 
there would have been no Boston Tea Party to protest against the 
invasion of the rights and liberties of our people; no Declaration of 
Independence to declare liberty and equality as the inalienable rights 
of man; no United States of America to establish liberty and equality 
as the foundation stones of republican government; and in that sad 
case, no President Hoover, but only a certain Herbert Hoover, eminent 
engineer, and a loyal and law-respecting subject of His Majesty King 
George V. 

Of course, there should be respect for law in the abstract, but first 
there should be laws which deserve respect. 

It is better to respect the fundamental American principles of liberty, 
equality, and justice than it is to respect laws which infringe upon 
these inalienable rights of man. 

Of course, there should be respect for the lawmakers; but how can 
lawmakers be respected who first take a drink and then pass a law im- 
posing five years’ penal servitude and $10,000 fine upon any citizen who 
takes a drink, and then go back and take another drink out of a bottle 
of whisky which they have smuggled through the customs under their 
privilege as Congressmen? 

Of course, law-enforcement machinery should be respected; but how 
can it be respected when the head of the machine tells the law-enforce- 
ment officers that the recent liquor law must not be enforced against 
all the community, but only against part of the community—must not 
be enforced in all cases, but only in some cases—and that the discretion 
for its enforcement lies in the hands of the law-enforcing officers? 

Iiow wide open this decision leaves the door to blackmail and bribery 
and corruption, when corruption is already rotting the social and polit- 
ical fabric of the Nation! 

How this decision shatters the foundation stones of the Republic! 

The corner stone of liberty has already been reduced to dust. 

And now another corner stone—equality before the law—is crumbling 
before our eyes. 

President Hoover says in the course of his speech at the Associated 
Tress luncheon : 

“We have reason to pride ourselves on our institutions and the high 
moral instincts of the great majority of our people.” 

Then, later on, the President complains of— 

“The possibility that respect for law as law is fading from the sensi- 
bilities of our people.” 

There is nothing the matter with the institutions we have—or, 
rather, used to have. They embody the basic principles of liberty, 
equality, and equity, upon which rest the peace and happiness of 
mankind. 

We “pride ourselves upon our institutions,” as the President truly 
ays. 

There is nothing the matter with them if we can only preserve 
them. 

There is nothing the matter with our people. They are a great people 
and a good people, with “high moral instincts,” as President Hoover 
describes them. 

If, therefore, there is, as President Hoover fears, “the possibility 
that respect for law as law is fading from the sensibilities of our 
people,” then there must inevitably be something the matter with 
the law. 

If there is no sufficient respect for law when our institutions are 
sound and our people are good, then the inescapable conclusion is that 
our laws must be bad. 

If there is “the possibility that respect for law as law is fading 
from the sensibilities” of our highly moral people, then it must be 
that the laws, or a considerable portion of them, are unworthy of respect 
by a highly moral people. 

That is the unavoidable conclusion, and that conclusion makes the 
character of our laws the crucial question for the American people to 
consider. 

President Hoover 


Ss speech is a shot in the air—a blank cartridge 
fired at a blank target—because it avoids the crucial question of the 
cause of law infraction and concerns itself only with the superficials 
of law enforcement and of penalties for law infraction. 

President Hoover forgets the old adage that “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” and that if an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure an ounce of prevention is worth 10 pounds of 
penalties which do not cure. 

President Hoover says: 

“We have two immediate problems before us in government, to 
investigate our existing agencies of enforcement and to reorganize our 
system of enforcement.” 
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He overlooks entirely the crucial question of re-forming our laws and 
returning in our law construction and law enforcement to the funda- 
mental American principles of liberty, equality, and essential equity. 

Surely there is something the matter with the law when the law- 
makers themselves break it as soon as it is made. 

Surely there is something the matter with the law when the law- 
enforcement officers may decide in their discretion to whom it shall 
apply. 

Surely there is something the matter with the law when a Cossack 
crew of enforcement officers violate all popular rights and liberties and 
break into a mun’s house on a warrant obtained on perjured testimony 
and beat him into insensibility and shoot his wife to death as she sits 
at a telephone trying to get help for her husband. 

President Hoover complains of the small percentage of convictions of 
criminals under existing laws and asks for severer penalties, apparently 
unconscious of the well-known fact that severe penalties, out of harmony 
with the sentiment of a community, always result in fewer convictions 
and greater encouragement of crime; because no criminal is deterred by 
a law if he is not afraid of conviction under the law. 

President Hoover recognizes “ the vast sums that are poured into the 
hands of the criminal classes by the patronage of illicit liquor by other- 
wise responsible citizens.” 

But he does not seem to realize that these vast sums have financed 
the underworld and are chiefly to blame for the wide extension of crime 
and the effective organization of the criminal classes in all lines of 
criminal endeavor. 

How great that extension of crime and that organization of criminal 
classes are can best be told in the President’s own words, when he says: 

“Twenty times as many people in proportion to population are law- 
lessly killed in the United States as in Great Britain.” 

“At least fifty times as many robberies in proportion to population 
are committed in the United States as in Great Britain, and three times 
as many burglaries.” 

“Life and property are relatively more unsafe than in any other 
civilized country in the world.” 

In spite of all this, the President apologizes for the contaminating 
conditions under prohibition and declares that “it is only a section of 
the invasion of lawlessness.” 

Can it be that the Jones law is in accord with the President's idea 
of proper legislative procedure—the Jones law, which is widely regarded 
as the most menacing piece of repressive legislation that has stained 
the statute books of this Republic since the alien and sedition laws 
under John Adams, which permanently put the Federalist Party out of 
power and installed the Democratic-Republican Party under Jefferson 
to preserve the right and liberties of American citizens? 

The Jones Act calls for more vigorous and more vindictive enforce- 
ment of the sumptuary laws. 

The Jones Act increases the penalties until the citizen who commits 
what can only be regarded as a misdemeanor is punished for a high 
crime. 

The Jones Act adds persecution to prohibition, and in our principles 
of government substitutes fanaticism for freedom. 

The Jones Act destroys the American ideals of liberty which have 
been our boast and our boon, and imposes upon our people the Huropean 
idea of governmental tyranny which our fathers came to this country 
to avert and avoid. 

Withal, the Jones Act will defeat its own narrow purposes, and, 
instead of creating a condition of rigid restriction, will cause— 

First. Fewer convictions hecause of over-severe penalties. 

Second. More killings for fear of possible infliction of the severe 
penalties. 

Third. More corruption to avoid arrests and possible convictions. 

Fourth. Higher prices for liquor on account of greater risks, and 
consequently greater profit in crime. 

Fifth. More violence and more violation of popular rights. 

Sixth. More conflict between the extremes of bonehead drys and bull- 
head wets, with more distress and discomfort to the moderate, tem- 
perate, peace-loving, liberty-loving mass of our citizenship. 

Seventh. More cant and hypocrisy in public life, more insincerity 
among public men, and more disposition on the part of the public to 
consider the lawmakers of the land a lot of fools and frauds and 
fanatics—all of which could be avoided if the party in power would 
remember that it was elected on the Republican ticket, and not on the 
prohibition ticket, and that it could best serve its party and its country 
by restoring the principles of liberty and equality and justice for which 
our fathers fought. 

For be it remembered that our fathers shed their blood, not for laws, 
but for principles. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH Hearst, 


AMENDMENT OF STANDING RULE XXV 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a few days ago I introduced 
a resolution proposing to change the name of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions to the Committee on Ter- 
ritorial and Insular Affairs. The resolution now lies upon the 
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table where I have left it in order to consult with the leaders 
on both sides of the aisle. So far as I can find there is no 
objection to it. It is believed that it would be more agreeable 
to the people living in the islands under the American flag if 
the committee were referred to as the Committee on Territorial 
and Insular Affairs, as is the House committee, rather than as 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 
that the resolution may be taken from the table and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 55) submitted 
by Mr. BINGHAM on the 6th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the last paragraph of section 1 of Rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate be, and hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: “ Committee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, to consist of 
14 Senators.” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Connecticut the purpose of the resolution? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The purpose of the resolution is merely to 
change the name of the committee from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Possessions to the Committee on Territorial 
and Insular Affairs. That is the only change. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut a question? If adopted, will the resolution affect the 
size of the committee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It will make no change in the size of the 
committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
the name of the committee. 

Mr. KING. I am inclined to think that it is a wise suggestion, 
and, if the Senator will allow me further, I think it would be well, 


It merely proposes to change 


although, of course, it may not be done under the pending resolu- 


i clare ths ye inte ] *rritorial posses- | 4 . : 
tion, to declare that we do not intend to hold territ It | Supreme Court who had before them a question to determine 


sions for exploitation, but will adhere to the view that all persons 
living under the flag shall be entitled to the rights that belong 
to all citizens of the United States residing in territory now 
within the continental United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 


lution, and I should like to have it go over in order that I may 


examine it. I shall have to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under objection, the resolution will 
go over. 

ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to an anonymous circular which I will read. It 
is as follows: 

AMERICAN TAXPAYERS LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1929. 
SECRETARY MELLON’S QUALIFICATIONS QUESTIONED 

An effort to disqualify Secretary Mellon from holding position as a 
Cabinet officer is under way in the Senate, led by Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska. 


of the stock in any corporation and was not an officer or director of any 
corporation. 

The subject is now before the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and 
the committee is suid to be evenly divided on the resolution to dis- 
qualify the Secretary. The members of the Judiciary Committee are: 

Republicans: George W. Norris, Nebraska, chairman; William E. 
Borah, Idaho; Charles 8. Deneen, Illinois; Frederick H. Gillett, Massa- 
chusetts; Arthur R. Robinson, Indiana; John J. Blaine, Wisconsin ; 
Frederick Steiwer, Oregon; Charles W. Waterman, Colorado; Daniel O. 
Hastings, Delaware; and Theodore E. Burton, Ohio. 

Democrats: Lee S. Overman, North Carolina; Henry F, Ashurst, Ari- 
zona; Thomas J. Walsh, Montana; Thaddeus H. Caraway, Arkansas ; 
William H. King, Utah; Hubert D. Stephens, Mississippi; and C. C. Dill, 
Washington. 

We are iticlosing copy of cartoon appearing in the Washington Star 
which very clearly and cleverly presents the case. 

The question will reach the Senate either through a majority or a 
minority report. We would suggest that you write your Senators, giv- 
ing them your views on the subject, as it is an issue which is rather a 
fundamental one in managerial policies of our Government, 


This circular is not signed, but there is attached to it the 
cartoon appearing in the Sunday Star of April 28, 1929. I 
have received, I think, about eight letters, apparently in re- 
sponse to this ancnymous propaganda that is being sent out by 
what is stated at the top of the circular to be the “American 
Taxpayers’ League.” I do not know what that league is; I do 
not know who compose it or what connection they have with 
this matter at all, but I think the Senate ought to know when 
its Members get letters in response to the matter that most 
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I am not familiar with the reso- | 


The Secretary is charged with owning stock in corporations. | 
He plead guilty to the charge, but stated that he did not own a majority | 
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probably they are the result of this anonymous propaganda. 
I ask that the circular may be published in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Having been read, the 
will appear in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I 
from Tennessee a question, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator from Tennessee 
to request that the cartoon also be published in the Recorp? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the cartoon can not be 
printed in the Recorp without a special order, and I am not 
asking that that be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was to that matter that I desired to direct 


circular 


desire to ask the Senator 


| attention. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Copretanp], I should like to say 
that I also have received through the mails a circular similar 
to that read by the Senator from Tennessee. I thought it was 
hardly worthy of attention, but since it has been brought up I 
should like to say that the so-called American Taxpayers’ 
League have not disclosed who they are, what their object is, 
or given any other information. There is nothing appearing in 
the propaganda letter which they have sent out to show the 
name of anyone who is connected with the so-called league. 

What I want to call to the attention of the Senate, and I 
hope to the attention of the country, is that the question sub- 
mitted to the Judiciary Committee was a question of law and 
intermingled with it was a question of fact. This circular is an 
attempt by propaganda to induce people to write to members 
of the Judiciary Committee in an attempt to influence them to 
cast their official votes regardless of what they may think to 
be the law and the facts as disclosed before them. That is as 
improper as though such a circular were sent to members of the 


which had been argued and submitted to the court. 

If it had happened in the case of the court instead of the 
committee, every letter sent out would be a contempt of court 
and the writers ought to be punished accordingly. It is an 
attempt to induce Members of the Senate who are members of 
the Judiciary Committee to violate their oath of office and to 
pass upon a question of law which has been submitted to them 
by the Senate, as though it were a question involving the erec- 
tion of a public building or the establishment of a new judicial 
district or something that was purely a matter of legislation. 
I think, however, that Members of the Senate reading the cir- 
cular which has been sent out to induce people to write to them 
on this question will not be misled, because any member of 
the Judiciary Committee called upon to decide a question which 
has been submitted to that committee by the Senate who would 
follow any such suggestion would be not only unworthy to be 
a member of the Judiciary Committee but also to be a Member 
of the Senate itself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
letter which has been sent out will be published in the Recorp, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the report of the majority of the committee and the 
various minority views as they have been submitted to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The report (S. Rept. No. 7) and the several minority views 
are as follows: 


The Chair 


[S. Rept, No. 7, Tist Cong., 1st sess.] 


ELIGIBILITY OF Hon. ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
uRY—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEBR ON THE JUDICIARY, PURSUANT TO 
SENATE RESOLUTION 2, RELATIVE TO THE TENURE OF OFFICE OF 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND THE RIGHT OF ANDREW W. MELLON TO 
HoLD THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, TOGETHER WITH 
THE Minority VIEWS OF Mr. Norris, Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. WALSH OF 
MonTANA, AND MR, BLAINE; THE ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF MR. BLAINE 
AND Mr. WALSH OF MONTANA, RESPECTIVELY; THE VIEWS OF Mr. 
BoraH, Mr. KING, AND Mr, DILL; AND THE INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF 
Mr. ASHURST 


[S. Rept. No, 7, pt. 1, 7ist Cong., 1st sess.] 
ELIGIBILITY OF Hon, ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. Sreiwer, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report (pursuant to 8S. Res. 2): 

On March 5, 1929, the Senate of the United States passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
directed to inquire into and report to the Senate— 
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“1. Whether the head of any department of the Government may 
legally hold office as such after the expiration of the term of the Presi- 
dent by whom he was appointed, 

“2. Whether, in view of the provisions of the laws of the United 
States, Andrew W. Mellon may legally hold the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury, reference being made to section 243 of title 5 of the 
Code of Laws of the United States of America, as follows: 

“*Spc. 243. Restrictions upon Secretary of the Treasury: No person 
appointed to the office of Secretary of the Treasury, or Treasurer, or 
Register, shall directly or indirectly be concerned or interested in carry- 
ing on the business of trade or commerce, or be owner in whole or in 
part of any sea vessel, or purchase by himself, or another in trust 
for him, any public lands or other public property, or be concerned 
in the purchase or disposal of any public securities of any State, or of 
the United States, or take or apply to his own use any emolument or 
gain for negotiating or transacting any business in the Treasury 
Department, other than what shal! be allowed by law; and every person 
who offends against any of the prohibitions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor and forfeit to the United States 
the penalty of $3,000, and shall upon conviction be removed from 
office, and forever thereafter be incapable of holding any office under 
the United States; and if any other person than a public prose- 
cutor shall give information of any such offense, upon which a prose- 
cution and conviction shall be had, one-half the aforesaid penalty of 
$3,000, when recovered, shall be for the use of the person giving such 
information.’ 

“And to section 63 of title 26 of the Code of Laws of the United 
States, as follows: 

“* Sec, 63. Interest in certain manufactures or production of liquors 
by revenue officers prohibited: Any internal-revenue officer who is or 
shall become interested, directly or indirectly, in the manufacture of 
tobacco, snuff, or cigars, or in the production, rectification, or redis- 
tillation of distilled spirits, shall be dismissed from office; and every 
officer who becomes so interested in any such manufacture or produc- 
tion, rectification, or redistillation, or in the production of fermented 
liquors, shall be fined not less than $500 nor more than $5,000. The 
provisions of this section shall apply to internal-revenue agents as fuily 
as to internal-revenue officers,’” . 

Pursuant to said resolution the Committee on the Judiciary has held 
numerous meetings and has gathered certain information and has made 
careful examination of the provisions of section 243 of title 5 and 
section 63 of title 26 of the Code of Laws of the United States. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom the said resolution was 
referred, having fully considered the same, now report thereon as 
follows: 

Answering question (1) of the resolution, it is the opinion of the 
committee that the head of any department of the Government may 
legally hold office as such after expiration of the term of the President 
by whom he was appointed. In the consideration of this matter the 
committee assumed that the words “head of any department” are 
intended to embrace the heads of the executive departments, which 
make up the President’s Cabinet. The committee further assumed that 
the question was to be regarded as limited to those offices not specially 
governed by statute, and the foregoing opinion, therefore, has no appli- 
cation to the tenure of office of the Postmaster General. 

Answering question (2) of the resolution, the committee is of the 
opinion that Andrew W. Mellon may legally hold the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury under the requirements of section 243, title 5, and 
section 63 of title 26 of the Code of Laws. It is a well-known fact 
that Mr. Mellon was appointed Secretary of the Treasury by President 
Harding and was confirmed by the Senate in 1921, and that he has 
held office for more than eight years. The question asked the com- 
mittee is whether he may legally hold the office. This question we have 
answered in the affirmative, 

The question presented requires an interpretation of section 243, the 
significant language of which is as follows: 

“No person appointed to the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
* * * shall directly or indirectly be concerned or interested in car- 
rying on the business of trade or commerce.” 

It is contended by certain members of the committee, who are not 
parties to this report, that mere ownership of stock in a corporation 
which is engaged in trade or commerce is a violation of the law and 
that such ownership disqualifies the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It is clear to the signers of this report that the statute condemns 
only an interest or concern, direct or indirect, “in carrying on the 
business of trade or commerce.” With respect to a corporation this 
means that the Secretary of the Treasury shall not hold office as a 
director or as an officer, and that he shall not by any means, either 
direct or indirect, participate in any activity in carrying on the busi- 
ness of a corporation if the corporation is engaged in trade or com- 
merce. This, in our opinion, is a reasonable, proper, and correct inter- 
pretation of the statute. 

This interpretation is supported by the fact that numerous Secre- 
taries of the Treasury have owned stock in corporations engaged in 
trade. It is inconceivable that all these Secretaries willfully violated 
the law, and equally inconceivable that the Presidents under whom they 
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served would have appointed men of known ineligibility, or that the 
Senate would have confirmed ineligible appointees. Obviously it has 
been thought in many official quarters that the section referred to did 
not apply to mere ownership of corporate stock. 

Contemporaneous and subsequent departmental and executive con- 
struction is entitled to great weight. Moreover, as the statute is a 
penal statute, its meaning may not be extended by construction, but in 
case of doubt should be given a restricted construction. We feel that 
the construction which we have placed on the act is not only thoroughly 
consistent with its language but is compelled by the ordinary rules of 
Statutory construction as well as long-established practice. 

Some of those agreeing to this report question the jurisdiction of the 
committee to proceed in this inquiry beyond an interpretation of the 
statute in question, on the ground that it would be a judicial inquiry 
and is not in aid of any legislative function of the Senate, and that 
there is no legislation pending or proposed which would bring the inves- 
tigation within the lawful power of the Senate or of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. They believe that it is improper for the Senate to 
prosecute this investigation because by the Constitution the initiative 
has been vested in another body. 

The committee did not subpena witnesses. It considered certain 
information and data which was presented to the committee. With 
full knowledge that the facts may not all have been ascertained, we 
have answered question (2) literally in the language of Senate Resolu- 
tion 2, viz, that Mr. Mellon “ may legally hold the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury.” In addition, it is our opinion, upon the facts which 
the committee has considered, that Mr. Mellon does legally hold the 
office, and it is also our opinion that no contrary conclusion can properly 
be reached except through duly instituted criminal proceedings or im- 
peachment proceedings originating in the House of Representatives. 

Relative to section 63 of title 26 of the Code of Laws, the committee 
finds nothing in Mr. Mellon’s business relations that would make him 
ineligible under this section. The facts obtained by the committee dis- 
close the only concern in which Mr. Mellon was ever interested, which 
was engaged in*the production, rectification, or redistillation of distilled 
spirits, ceased such activities long before the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment and long before Mr. Mellon assumed office as Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

This committee report is concurred in by a majority consisting of 
the following-named members: Overman, Deneen, Gillett, Robinson 


(Indiana), Stephens, Steiwer, Waterman, Hastings, and Burton. 


[S. Rept. No. 7, pt. 2, 7ist Cong., 1st sess.] 
ELIGIBILITY of Hon. ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TRBASURY 


Mr. Norris, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following minority views (pursuant to S. Res, 2): 

The undersigned members of the Committee on the Judiciary, being 
unable to agree with the conclusions reached by the majority of said 
committee on Senate Resolution 2, relative to the tenure of office of 
heads of departments and the right of Andrew W. Mellon to hold the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, beg leave to submit herewith our 
views upon the questions asked by the Senate in said Senate Resolution 2. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
directed to inquire into and report to the Senate— 

“1. Whether the head of any department of the Government may 
legally hold office as such after the expiration of the term of the 
President by whom he was appointed. 

“2, Whether in view of the provisions of the laws of the United 
States Andrew W. Mellon may legally hold the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury, reference being made to section 243 of title 5 of the Code 
of Laws of the United States of America, as follows: 

“*Sec. 243. Restrictions upon Secretary of Treasury: No person 
appointed to the office of Secretary of the Treasury, or Treasurer, or 
Register, shall directly or indirectly be concerned or interested in carry- 
ing on the business of trade or commerce, or be owner in whole or in 
part of any sea vessel, or purchase by himself, or another in trust for 
him, any public lands or other public property, or be concerned in the 
purchase or disposal of any public securities of any State, or of the 
United States, or take or apply to his own use any emolument or gain 
for negotiating or transacting any business in the Treasury Department, 
other than what shali be allowed by law; and every person who offends 
against any of the prohibitions of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a high misdemeanor and forfeit to the United States the penalty of 
$3,000, and shall upon conviction be removed from office, and forever 
thereafter be incapable of holding any office under the United States; 
and if any other person than a public prosecutor shall give information 
of any such offense, upon which a prosecution and conviction shall be 
had, one-half of the aforesaid penalty of $3,000, when recovered, shall 
be for the use of the person giving such information.’ ” 

“And to section 63 of title 26 of the Code of Laws of the United 
States, as follows: 

“* Sec. 63. Interest in certain manufactures or production of liquors 
by revenue officers prohibited: Any internal-revenue officer who is or 
shall become interested, directly or indirectly, in the manufacture of 
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tobacco, snuff, or cigars, or in the production, rectification, or redistilla- 
tion of distilled spirits, shall be dismissed from office; and every officer 
who becomes so interested in any such manufacture or production, 
rectification, or redistillation, or in the production of fermented liquors, 
shall be fined not less than $500 nor more than $5,000. The provisions 
of this section shall apply to internal-revenue agents as fully as to 
internal-revenue officers.’ ” 

The first question submitted to the Judiciary Committee by the 
Senate is: Can the head of any department of the Government legally 
hold office as such after the expiration of the term of the President 
by whom he was appointed? 

The appointment of the heads of departments by the President is 
provided for by section 2, Article II, of the Constitution of the United 
States; but the Constitution nowhere fixes the length of the term of 
such officials, and it therefore follows that they can hold their respec- 
tive positions indefinitely unless removed by the President. 

Congress passed no law relating to the length of the tenure of office 
of any of the heads of departments until it passed the act of March 
2, 1867 (14 Stat. 430). This act, known as the tenure of office act, 
provided that the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of War, of 
the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster General and the Attorney 
General “shall hold their offices, respectively, for and during the term 
of the President by whom they may have been appointed and for one 
month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

Two years later Congress amended this act by the act of April 5, 
1869 (16 Stat. 6). This act repealed the section of the act of March 
2, 1867, relating to the tenure of office of the heads of departments and 
enacted in lieu thereof the following: 

“That every person holding any civil office to which he has been or 
hereafter may be appointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall have become duly qualified to act therein, shall 
be entitled to hold such office during the term for which he shall have 
been appointed, unless sooner removed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, or by the appointment, with the like advice and 
consent, of a successor in his place, except as herein otherwise 
provided.” 

The balance of the act from which the above quotation is made in 
no way modifies or changes the portion above quoted, 

The section last above quoted afterwards became section 1767 of 
the Revised Statutes of 1878. This section of the Revised Statutes 
(sec. 1767) was afterwards, by the act of March 3, 1887 (24 Stat. 500), 
expressly repealed, leaving, with one exception (hereinafter noted), 
nothing in the statutes relating to the tenure of office of heads of 
departments. 

This exception was that relating to the tenure of office of the Post- 
master General. The original act establishing the Post Office De- 
partment and providing for a Postmaster General to be the head thereof 
was the act of May 8, 1794 (1 Stat. 357). This act contained no pro- 
vision whatever as to the tenure of office of the Postmaster General, 
but, by the act of June 8, 1872 (17 Stat, 283), revising the laws relat- 
ing to the Post Office Department, the tenure of office of the Post- 
master General was fixed “for and during the term of the President 
by whom he is appointed, and for one month thereafter, unless sooner 
removed.” This provision afterwards became section 388 of the 
Revised Statutes and is now section 361, title 5, of the United States 
Code. 

As the law now stands, the Postmaster General is the only head of 
a department whose tenure of office is definitely fixed by law, although, 
as will appear hereafter, the laws relating to the tenure of office of 
the Secretary of Commerce and likewise of the Secretary of Labor are 
different from the statutes relating to the office of the heads of any 
other executive departments. 

It may be interesting and perhaps instructive to give a brief legis- 
lative history of the establishment of the various executive depart- 
ments of the Government and the provisions made in such statutes for 
the heads of these departments, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATR 

The Department of State was established by the act of July 27, 
1789 (1 Stat. 28), and was denominated the “ Department of Foreign 
Affairs,” with a head to be known as the “Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs.” Later, by the act of September 15, 1789 
(1 Stat. 68), the name of the department was changed to “ Department 
of State” and the name of the head of the department was designated 
as “Secretary of State.” There was no provision in either of these 
acts as to the tenure of office of the Secretary of State. These pro- 
visions of law later became section 199 of the Revised Statutes and 
now constitute section 151 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

DEPARTMENT OF WAR 

The War Department was created by the act of August 7, 1789 
(1 Stat. 49), which also provided that the head of the department 
should be known as the “Secretary for the Department of War.” 
This statute afterwards became section 214 of the Revised Statutes and 
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is now section 181 of title 5 of the United States Code. None of these 
statutes contained any provisions relating to the length of the term of 
office of the head of this department. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The Department of the Treasury was established by the act of 
September 2, 1789 (1 Stat. 65). It was provided in such act that the 
head of the department should be known as “ Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,” but nothing was said in the act as to the tenure of office of the 
Secretary. The act, without change in this respect, afterwards became 
section 233 of the Revised Statutes and is now section 241 of title 5 
of the United States Code. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The original act creating the Department of Justice was passed 
June 22, 1870 (16 Stat. 162). The first act providing for the office of 
Attorney General was the act of September 24, 1789 (1 Stat. 93), but 
the Attorney General was not the head of a department until the crea- 
tion of the Department of Justice in 1870, nearly 100 years later. 
Neither of these acts, however, contained any provision fixing a definite 
term of office for the Attorney General. The act of 1870, creating the 
department, became section 346 of the Revised Statutes and is now 
section 291 of title 5 of the United States Code. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The Post Office Department was established and provision made 
for the appointment of a Postmaster General by the act of May §8, 
1794 (1 Stat. 354), but this act contained no provision as to the 
‘ength of the term of office of the Postmaster General. In 1872 an 
act was passed to revise the statutes relating to the Post Office 
Department (17 Stat. 283) in which it was provided that the Post- 
master General “shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and who may be removed in 
the same manner; and the term of office of the Postmaster General 
shall be for and during the term of the President by whom he is 
appointed, and for one month thereafter, unless sooner removed.” 

This statute is the xexisting law. It became section 388 of the 
Revised Statutes and is now section 361 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

It will be observed that the term of office of the head of this depart- 
ment is definitely fixed and that the consent of the Senate is neces- 
sary to his removal as well as to his appointment. It should be 
stated, however, in this connection, that Congress has no constitu- 
tional authority to deprive the President of the power of removal 
of executive officers where they have been appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. (See Myers, 
Administratrix v, United States U. S. 52.) It will be observed, 
also, that with the possible exception of the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor (hereinafter noted) it is the only instance 
where existing law makes any provision for the term of office of any 
of the heads of departments. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Navy Department was established by the act of April 30, 
1798 (1 Stat. 553). It was provided that the head should be desig- 
nated as the “Secretary of the Navy,” but nothing was said in the 
act regarding the tenure of office of the Secretary and no later act has 
in any way modified the original one. This act later became section 
415 of the Revised Statutes and is now section 411 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Department of the Interior was created by the act of March 3, 
1849 (9 Stat. 395), and provision was made in the act for the Secretary 
of the Interior as the head of the department. Unlike the other acts 
establishing the other departments, this act specifically provided that 
the Secretary “ shall be appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall hold 
his office by the same tenure and receive the same salary as the Secre- 
taries of the other executive departments.” 

Under this act it would probably have required the consent of the 
Senate for the removal of the Secretary, but when the Revised Statutes 
were enacted the act was changed and all reference to the method of 
appointment of the head of the department and his tenure of office was 
omitted, (Rev. Stat. sec. 437.) This section of the Revised Statutes 


is now section 481 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture was established with a Commissioner 
of Agriculture as the head by the act of May 15, 1862 (12 Stat. 387). 
This act provided, in section 2, “ That there shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a ‘ Com- 
missioner of Agriculture,’ who shall be the chief executive officer of the 
Department of Agriculture, who shal] hold his office by a tenure similar 
to that of other civil officers appointed by the President, and who shall 
receive for his compensation a salary of $3,000 per annum.” The law 
was afterwards changed by the act of February 9, 1889 (25 Stat. 659). 
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The amendatory act changed the name of the head of the department 
to that of “ Secretary of Agriculture ’”’ and reenacted the provision as to 
the method of appointing the head, but omitted entirely the provision 
relating to his tenure of office, hence as the law now stands there is 
no statute making any reference to the term of office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The statute covering the subject is now found in sections 
511 and 512 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND OF COMMERCE 


The legislative history of these two departments is considerably 
intermingled. The Department of Labor was first established by the 
act of June 13, 1888 (25 Stat. 182). The head of the department was 
designated as a Commissioner of Labor and it was provided that he 
“shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; he shall hold his office for four years, unless sooner 
removed, and shall receive a salary of $5,000 per annum.” By the act 
of February 14, 1903 (32 Stat. 825) the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was established, and the Department of Labor as theretofore 
existing was merged with the new department thus created. It was 
provided that the head of this new department should be the “ Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor.” This act provided that the head of the 
department “shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall receive a salary of $8,000 
per annum, and whose term and tenure of office shall be like that of the 
heads of the other executive departments.” This provision as to the 
method of appointment of the head of the department and as to his 
term and tenure of office has not been changed by Congress since its 
original enactment. It is now contained in section 591 of title 5 of the 
United States Code, the act establishing the Department of Commerce, 

This remained the law, and the Department of Commerce and Labor 
remained as one department until the passage of the act of March 4, 
1913 (37 Stat. 736), when the Department of Commerce and Labor was 
separated by the creation, for the second time, of a Department of 
Labor. In this act the head of the Department of Commerce remained 
as the “ Secretary of Commerce,” and it was provided that the head of 
the new Department of Labor should be designated as the “ Secretary 
of Labor.” This act separating the departments and creating the De- 
partment of Labor as a separate department contained the same provi- 
sion as to the tenure of office of the Secretary of Labor as is contained 
in the law providing for the tenure of office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to wit: “* * * who shall be the head thereof, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, * * * and whose tenure of office shall be like that of the 
heads of the other executive departments.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the laws in regard to the tenure of 
office of the Secretary of Commerce and of the Secretary of Labor are 
indefinite, They fix the terms of office of these two Secretaries by ref- 
erence to the terms of office of other heads of departments, wherein, 
with the exception of the Postmaster General, no term is fixed by law. 
It would hardly be reasonable to suppose that Congress intended in these 
two instances, when it said “and whose tenure of office shall be like 
that of the heads of the other executive departments,” that it had refer- 
ence to the tenure of office of the Postmaster General when that office 
was the only one of the entire list where the law specifically fixed the 
term of office. It is not reasonable to suppose that Congress in the 
passage of these two acts had in mind the exception rather than the 
general rule, and since the tenure of office as to all of the heads of 
departments except the Postmaster General is not fixed by statute, it 
would follow that Congress in enacting these statutes applying to the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor did not fix any tenure of office for 
the heads of those two departments. 

The Constitution nowhere fixes the terms of office of the heads of 
departments and, with the exception of the Postmaster General, there is 
no law of Congress fixing any of these terms. We, therefore, conclude 
that with the exception of the Postmaster General the heads of all the 
executive departments of the Government may legally hold office as such 
after the expiration of the term of the President by whom appointed. 


HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS 


An examination of the precedents discloses that heads of executive 
departments have continued to hold office as such after the expiration of 
the term of the President by whom they were appointed in a total of 
110 instances. 

During the second term of President Washington, Timothy Pickering, 
of Pennsylvania, was appointed Secretary of State. He held the position 
during the remainder of Washington’s term and continued without reap- 
pointment after the inauguration of John Adams, After he had served 
as such Secretary of State during three years of Adams’s administration 
he was asked to resign and refused to do so. He was dismissed by 
President Adams on May 12, 1800. 

It would appear from this that the statesmen of the early days 
who had much to do with the framing of the Constitution, many of 
whom actively participated in the framing of that instrument, were of 
the opinion that unless Congress definitely fixed a term of office for 
the heads of departments, such officials would remain in office in- 
definitely. The case of Mr. Pickering seems to be important as 
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showing the opinion of men who were actively administering the 
affairs of Government soon after the Constitution was adopted, 

The practice of holding over without reappointment was general 
until the passage of the act of March 2, 1867, limiting the term of 
heads of departments to four years and one month, This provision 
of law was in force only two years when it was repealed. While the 
practice since that time has not been uniform, it has been sufficiently 
So to clearly show that all those in authority took it for granted that 
with the exception of the Postmaster General, the heads of all execu- 
tive departments of the Government held their respective positions 
indefinitely, subject to removal at any time by the President. 

The following table, prepared by Mr. Cozier, assistant clerk of the 
Judiciary Committee, shows the instances where heads of depart- 
ments have held office without reappointment, after the expiration of 
the term of the President by whom they were appointed : 


Table showing instances where heads of departments have held office, 
without reappointment, after the expiration of the term of the Presi- 
dent by whom they were appointed 


Washington, 1793, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War, Attorney General, and Postmaster General. 

Adams, 1797, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Sec- 
retary of War, Attorney General, and Postmaster General___. 

Jefferson, 1801, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the Navy, 
and Postmaster General 

Jefferson, 1805, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
aocnateey of War, Secretary of the Navy, and Postmaster 

enera 

Madison, 1809, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the Navy, 
Attorney General, and Postmaster General 

Madison, 1813, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Attorney General, 
and Postmaster General 

Monroe, 1817, Secretary of the Navy, Attorney General, and 
Postmaster General 

Monroe, 1821, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Attorney General, 
and Postmaster General 

Adams, 1825, Secretary of the Navy, 
Postmaster General 

Jackson, 1829, Postmaster General 

Jackson, 1833, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Attorney General, 
‘ and Postmaster General 

Van Buren, 1837, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Attorney General 
and Postmaster General : 

Harrison, 1841 

Tyler, 1841, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Sec- 
retary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Attorney General, and 
Postmaster General 


Attorney General, and 


Tayler, 18460......<= 

Fillmore, 1850 

Pierce, 1853 

Buchanan, 1857 

em 1 

4incoln, 1865, Secretary of State, Secretary of War, Secretary 
the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Attorney cn 

5 er ae oh 

Johnson, 0», Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treas 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Inte. 
rier, Attorney General, and Postmaster General 

Grant, 1869 

Grant, 1873 — 

Hayes, 1877--- 

Ie astovtini ete cnctetnieiatinn pl mn hiininesscestpcant tapas ecusion eo schcunone aos ecdeen arid ssn None 

Arthur, 1881, Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, and Sec- ‘ 
retary of the Interior 3 

yr I eas coxtnasinctacsaiipe catia hae dasha aibanbcig cde acilagacacck didipantia dacs nities None 

Harrison, 1889 : 

Cleveland, 1 

McKinley, 

——- aD01.” tae 

Roosevelt, 1901, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasur 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the x 
terior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, Secre- 
tary of Labor, and Postmaster General 

Roosevelt, 1905 

Taft, 


None, 
§ Secretary of 
Navy, Secretary of the Interior 
Secretary of 


Wilson, 1917, Secretary of State, Secretary of War, 
the Treasury, Secretary of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, 
Labor, and Attorney General 9 


Harding, 

Coolidge, 1923, Secretary of State, Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior. 
Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, Secretary o 
Labor, Attorney General, and Postmaster General 10 

Coolidge, 1925, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of 
Commerce, and Secretary of Labor a 6 

Hoover, 1929, Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary of Labor... 2 


OT sites cirernsin cesses itt cenit eal ieee cncilantatihaaiibdsiinae 

Notr.—Table does not include instances where officers held over for 
only a few weeks or less. 

IS SECRETARY MELLON LEGALLY QUALIFIED TO HOLD THE OFFICE OF SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY? 

The second question asked by the Senate resolution relates to the 
qualifications of Secretary Mellon to hold the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury. This question, it is obvious on its face, is qa mixed question 
of fact and law. 


None. 
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To ascertain the facts the committee accepted without question the 
statements made by Secretary Mellon jin a letter which he addressed to 
Senator Davip A. Reep, and which was by him read to the committee. 
Other statements made by Senator Rrep before the committee supple- 
menting the letter were likewise accepted by the committee as a true 
outline of the facts so far as they are necessary to construe the law. 
These facts, so far as they apply to the inhibitions contained in sec- 
tion 243 of title 5 of the Code of Laws are, in substance, as follows: 

AGREED STATE OF FACTS 

Prior to taking the office of Secretary of the Treasury, in March, 
1921, Mr. Mellon resigned every office which he then held in any cor- 
poration engaged in the business of trade or commerce, and resigned 
all his directorates in such corporations, and he has not been since that 
time, and is not now, a director or officer in any such corporation. He 
did not, however, dispose of his stock in such corporations and is still 
the owner of stock in many corporations engaged in the business of 
trade or commerce. 

Mr. Mellon likewise not only resigned every office he held in any 
national bank, trust company, or other banking institution, but he sold 
all the shares of stock which he owned in such banking institutions. 

At the time Mr. Mellon took the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
he owned, and still owns a substantial amount of stock in the Gulf 
Oil Corporation of Pennsylvania, the Aluminum Co. of America, the 
Standard Steel Car Co., and various other business corporations, all 
of which are engaged in the business of trade or commerce. Le does 
not own a controlling interest in the stock of any of these corporations. 
The stock which he does own, in connection with the stock owned 
by members of his family and close business associates, does, however, 
in many cases, constitute a majority of the stock of the corporation, 
and, in some instances (including some of the corporations above men- 
tioned), constitutes ownership of practically the entire outstanding 
capital stock, 

Since Mr. Mellon has been Secretary of the Treasury he has not 
controlled or directed the business operations of any of these corpora- 
tions and has not taken part in the adjudication or settlement of any 
Federal taxes assessed against such corporations. 

It is conceded that Mr. Mellon has not purchased by himself, 
or another in trust for him, any public lands or other public prop- 
erty; that he has not been concerned and is not now concerned in 
the purchase or disposal of any public securities of any State or of 
the United States; and that he has not at any time taken or applied 
to his own use any emoluments or gain for negotiating or transacting 
any business in the Treasury Department. 


THE LEGAL QUESTION INVOLVED 


The statute cited in the Senate resolution, in so far as it applies 
to the question now under discussion, reads as follows: 

“No person appointed to the office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
* * ®* ghall directly or indirectly be concerned or interested in car- 
rying on the business of trade or commerce, or be the owner in whole 
or in part of any sea vessel * * *,” 

Under these admitted facts, the questions presented to the com- 
mittee are: (1) Is ownership of a substantial amount of stock by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in a corporation engaged in carrying on 
the business of trade or commerce, a violation of the statute? (2) Is 
the ownership of a substantial amount of stock by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in a corporation owning a sea vessel a violation of the 
statute? Both of these questions must be answered in the affirmative. 

The first question might be simplified by asking: Is a person owning 
stock in a corporation even indirectly concerned or interested in the 
business of such corporation? In this simplified form the question 
answers itself. 

To deny that the owner of stock in a corporation is interested in 
the business of such corporation is a violation of all logic and reason; 
and to assert that the owner of such stock is not even indirectly “ con- 
cerned or interested” in the business of the corporation must impress 
the minds of honest people as being ridiculous. When we add to this 
the proposition that the ownership of stock in a corporation is sub- 
stantial and that in connection with the stock owned by relatives and 
close business associates it constitutes a controlling interest in the cor- 
poration, and in some cases constitutes the ownership of practically 
all the outstanding stock of the corporation, we have reached a point 
where no reasonable mind, by any possibility, can conceive that the 
owner of such stock is not only indirectly, but directly and positively, 
interested in the business of the corporation. By no legal or judi- 
cial lezerdemain or method of reasoning can any conclusion be reached 
in such a case, except that the owner of such stock must be, and neces- 
sarily is, interested in the business of the corporation. There is posi- 
tively no way for such person to avoid such interest or to disassociate 
his interest from such corporation except, in good faith, to dispose of 
his stock therein, 

It is common knowledge that the Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Aluminum Co. of America, and the Standard Steel Car Co. 
are among the largest business corporations of the United States. Their 
business operations annually run into the millions. A person who owns 
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a “substantial ” amount of the stock of these corporations and who, in 
connection with members of his family and close business associates, 
can ordinarily control the operations of such corporations, is not only 
interested but has it in his power to affect and control some of the 
most important business operations of the world. To say that such 
a person is not interested in the business operations of any of these 
corporations is to offend the reasoning process of all logical minds. 

Several years ago when the law provided that the amount of income 
taxes paid by any citizen should be public, it became known that the 
income tax paid by Mr. Mellon exceeded $1,000,000. From the agreed 
state of facts he must have a vast fortune tied up in stock ownership 
of some of the greatest business corporations in the country and his 
income to a large extent, if not entirely, must come from his ownership 
of stock in these corporations. Can it be asserted with any reason or 
logic that he is not interested in the business which they transact? 
Can it be honestly claimed that he is not even “ indirectly interested ” 
or that he is not even “ indirectly concerned”? These questions are too 
simple and the answers are too self-evident to admit of discussion or 
doubt. 

GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Gulf Oil Corporation, referred to above, and which, it is ad- 
mitted, Mr. Mellon and members of his family and close business associ- 
ates, completely dominate and control, is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, corporation of its kind in the world. We give the following 
information from Moody’s Manual for 1927: 

“ Through its subsidiaries which it owns it operates thousands of oi! 
wells producing several hundred thousands of barrels of crude oil per 
day. It owns several thousand miles of pipe lines and large refineries 
in different parts of the world. It owns and operates ocean-going steam- 
ers, barges, and tugs, together with harbor barges, ete. It has bulk- 
distributing stations located on Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic seaboard, 
including Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Tampa, Jacksonville, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, Bayonne, Philadelphia, New York, Providence, and 


Beverly. From these points oil is marketed through over 1,500 sales 
stations. Net production in 1926, after deducting all royalties and 


working interests, was over 44,000,000 barrels of crude oil. 
in 1926 were 46,900,000 barrels. 
follows: 

“Kastern Gulf Oil 
stock, $50,000. 

“ Gulf Pipe Line Co.: Located in Texas. Capital stock, $3,500,000. 

“Gulf Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma: Capital stock, $1,000,000. 

“Gulf Production Co.: Producers of petroleum. Owns Jeases on thou- 
sands of acres in Texas. Capital stock, $2,250,000. 

“Gulf Refining Co.: Transports and sells petroleum and by-products. 
Retineries located at Port Arthur, Fort Worth, Tex., and Bayonne, N. J.; 
total capacity, 150,000 barrels daily, Capital stock, $15,000,000. 

“Gulf Refining Co. of Louisiana: Sells petroleum products. 
stock, $1,000,000, 

“ Gypsy Oil Co.: Properties located in Oklaboma and Kansas. Capital 
stock, $500,000. 

“ Mexican Gulf Oil Co.: Incorporated in Delaware to prospect for and 
produce petroleum in Mexico. Capital stock, $200,000. 

“South American Gulf Oil Co.: Incorporated in Delaware; engaged in 
exploration and development work in South America. Capital stock, 
$25,000. 

“ Venezuela Gulf Oil Co.: Incorporated in Delaware to produce oil in 
Venezuela and other South American countries. Capital stock, $50,000.” 

These are only a portion of the subsidiaries owned by this great cor- 
poration. A full list, with more detailed information, can be found in 
Moody's Manual of Investments for 1927. 

It should be added that through these subsidiaries this corporation 
hag often done business with the Government of the United States and 
is a bidder upon contracts let by the Government for supplies in which 
these various subsidiaries deal. 


Deliveries 
Some of these subsidiaries are as 


Co.: Properties located in Kentucky. Capital 


Capital 


THE OWNER, IN WHOLE OR IN PART, OF A SEA VESSEL, IS DISQUALIFIED FROM 


HOLDING THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


The statute we are construing says that “no person appointed to the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury * * * shall * * * be owner 
in whole or in part of any sea vesSel * * *.” 

The corporation above named, according to Moody’s Manual, an ac- 
cepted authority, owns “ 25 ocean-going steamers, 7 barges, 6 tugs, and 2 
motor ships, together with harbor barges, etc.” 

There is no opportunity here to quibble over the meaning of “ busi- 
ness” or “carrying on business” or being directly or indirectly con- 
cerned or interested in “carrying on the business of trade or com 
merce.” The statute specifically states that anyone owning, in whole 
or in part, a sea vessel, shall be disqualified from holding the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury. This is independent of “ business” or of 
“carrying on business.” The thing which the statute interdicts is the 
ownership, in whole or in part, of a sea vessel. 

Regardless of any construction which, by any method of reasoning, 
is put upon the other portion of the statute, it must be admitted that 
the statute disqualifies any person from holding the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury who is the owner of a sea vessel. 
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It certainly will not be contended that “ ocean-going steamers” are 
not sea vessels, On the other hand, it seems plain that the object of 
Congress in the early days in prohibiting the ownership of a sea vessel 
applies with equal force to the present day, and with increasing force 
when applied to a man of Secretary Mellon’s national and international 
business connections, 

It seems clear that either Mr. Mellon must be held to be disquali- 
fied or we must close our eyes to the plain provision of a definite 
statute. Neither can it be claimed that the law does not apply to him 
because these vessels are owned by a corporation in which he is a sub- 
stantial stockholder. It might be argued that he does not himself 
personally own the entire interest of these ocean-going vessels, but it 
must be admitted that to the extent of his stock ownership in the cor- 
poration he is at least a part owner, and the statute interdicts the 
ownership in part as well as the entire ownership. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 


The Aluminum Co. of America is the largest corporation of its kind 
in the world, Its primary business is the smelting of aluminum from 
its ore. This business is carried on at Niagara Falls and Massena, 
N. Y.; Aleoa, Tenn.; Badin, N. C.; Shawinigan Falls and Arvida, 
Province of Quebec; and in Norway. For the purpose of its busi- 
ness the company utilizes more than 500,000 horsepower. Hydro- 
electric plants for the development of electric power are either owned 
by the company or are controlled under long-term leases. In addition, 
the company Owns several undeveloped water powers which, when 
developed, will more than double its present supply of power. The 
company also does an extensive fabricating business, producing alumi- 
num rod, wire, tubes, castings, and other similar forms. 
Mills are located at Alcoa, Tenn.; New Kensington, Pa.; Edgewater 
and Garwood, N. J.; Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and Massena, N. Y.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Fairfield, Conn.; Toronto, Ontario; 
and Shawinigan Falls, Province of Quebec. The company owns its 
own bauxite mines in Arkansas, South America, and several European 
countries and has its plant for the preliminary refining of bauxite at 
East St. Louis, Il. The corporation not only does business direct, 
but it owns a large number of subsidiaries. Among them may be men- 
tloned the following: St. Lawrence Water Co., Demerara Bauxite Co., 
United States Aluminum Co., St. Lawrence River Power Co. 

This corporation also owns the Aluminum Co, of Canada and has 
leased property of the Aluminum Manufacturers (Inc.) for 25 years 
from July 1, 1922. In addition, the Aluminum Co. of America owns 
the entire capital stock of the Alton & Southern Railway Co. 

Further detailed information can be obtained from an examination of 
Moody’s Manual, 1927, from which the above data is quoted. 

It is common knowledge that the Aluminum Co. of America deals 
principally in products which are highly protected by the tariff. Mr. 
Mellon, as Secretary of the Treasury, controls the administration of 
the tariff laws, and in their administration he is dealing with his own 
corporation, in which he has a substantial interest, and in which, as a 
stockholder, he, together with his close associates, has a dominating 
control. 


sheets, 


STANDARD STEEL CAR CO, 


The Standard Steel Car Co., incorporated under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, manufactures steel and composite (steel and wood) cars. It 
has plants located at Butler, Middletown, and New Castle, Pa.; Ham- 
mond, Ind.; and Baltimore, Md. This corporation controls the Mid- 
dietown Car Co. and the Baltimore Car & Foundry Co. In 1925 it 
purchased the Siems-Stembel Co., covering 25 acres in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn. In 1926 it obtained an interest in the Columbia 
Steel Co, at Elyra, Ohio. It owns the Forged Steel Wheel Co. at 
sutler, Pa. It has an authorized capital stock of $50,000,000. 

These are only sampies of Mr. Mellon’s stock ownership in various 
kinds of all actively engaged in trade and commerce. 
Their operations cover nearly the entire civilized world. He and his 
associates, under the admitted facts, are interested in and control some 
of the gigantic financial operations in the world. They are 
interested directly in the tariff, in the levying and collection of Fed- 
eral taxes, in the shipping of products upon the high seas. Most of 
the products of these corporations are protected by our tariff laws, and 
Mr. Mellon has direct charge of the enforcement of these laws. 

It is not necessary that it be shown that he has taken advantage 
of his position to give preference to these corporations in which he 
has a direct interest. The law does not state that before its inhibi- 
tions apply the Secretary of the.Treasury must be found guilty of 
malfeasance office In the way of giving invaluable favor to cor- 
porations in which he has a direct interest. It is sufficient under this 
statute to disqualify Mr. Mellon that it appear that he is either di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in the business of trade or commerce. 
It would perhaps be impossible to find in the United States a single 
citizen who has a greater interest in the business of trade or com- 
In the financial world Mr, Mellon has perhaps more at stake 
in the carrying on of trade or commerce than any other one citizen 
of the United States. He is not only “interested” but, under the ad- 
mitted facts one of the dominating and controlling influences in 
the 
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A stockholder of a corporation shares in the profits of the corpora- 
tion. He suffers financially when the operations of the corporation 
are unprofitable. Upon dissolution of the corporation he has a right 
to share in the assets. All of these things conclusively imply that 
he is necessarily interested in the business of the corporation. If the 
corporation engaged in business is successful, he makes a profit. If 
its business operations are failures, he suffers a loss. The property 
which it acquires in its business operations, upon dissolution of the 
corporation, belongs to the stockholder, and this property is great or 
small in proportion to the success or failure of the corporation in its 
business transactions. He is interested not only indirectly but directly 
in every transaction of the corporation. He can not disassociate him- 
self from such interest except to part title with the ownership of his 
stock. These propositions, without exception, have been upheld and 
reasserted time and again by judicial determination. (Gibbons », 
Mahon (1890), 136 U. 8S. 590; Eisner v. Macomber (1920), 252 U. S. 
189; R. I. Trust Co. v. Doughton (1926), 270 U. 8S. 69; Collector v. 
Hubbard (1871), 12 Wall. 1; Lynch v, Thurrish (1918), 247 U. 8, 221.) 
A STOCKHOLDER’S INTEREST IN A CORPORATION IS AN INSURABLE INTEREST 

It has been held that a stockholder's interest in corporate property 
is an insurable interest, not based on legal title, but on the right to 
gains or profits, ete. (Seaman v. Enterprise Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., 21 Fed. 778, 784; Warren v. Davenport Insurance Co, (1871), 31 
Iowa, 464.) 

In the case of Seaman v, Enterprise Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
above cited, it is stated in the syllabus as follows: 

“An owner of stock in a corporation has an insurable Interest in the 
corporate property in proportion to the amount of his stock.” 

In the other case cited (Warren v., Davenport Insurance Co., 31 
Iowa, 464), where the question was distinctly presented, the Supreme 
Court of Iowa affirmed that a stockholder did have an insurable 
interest. 

A STOCKITOLDER IN A CORPORATION IS DISQUALIFIED TO ACT AS JUDGE 

Stockholders have a direct interest in the business of the corporation, 
and such interest, it has been held, disqualifies a stockholder to act 
as a judge or juror in a suit in which such corporation is interested, 
(In re Honolulu Consolidated Oi] Co., C. C. A. 9th cir, 1917, 243 
Fed. 348.) 

The sylabus of this case, in so far as it applies to this question, 
reads as follows: 

“* * * a judge owning stock in one of such oil companies is dis- 
qualified to sit on the trial of such a suit against another of such oil 
companies, under Judicial Code (act March 8, 1911, c. 231), providing 
that, whenever it appears that the judge of any district court is in 
any way concerned in interest in any suit pending therein, it shall be 
his duty to enter the fact on the records and certify an authenticated 
copy thereof to the senior judge for the circuit.” 

As applying to the disqualifications of the judge on account of being 
a stockholder in a corporation involved in litigation before such judge, 
we cite the following: State v. Mach (1902), 26 Nev. 430; First 
National Bank v. McGuire (1899), 12 S. D. 226; Queens-Nassau Mort- 
gage Co. v. Graham (1913), 142 N, Y. Supp. 589; Anderson v, Com- 
monwealth (Ky, 1909), 117 S. W. 864; Adams v. Minor (1898), 121 
Cal. 372; King v. Thompson (1877), 59 Ga, 380. 

In the case of Queens-Nassau Mortgage Co. v. Graham, above cited, 
it was held by the Supreme Court of Iowa that where a judge is a 
stockholder in a corporation, he is interested in any case in which the 
corporation is a party, and even the consent of the parties to the action 
can not qualify him to sit in such a case. 

A STOCKHOLDER IN A CORPORATION IS DISQUALIFIED TO ACT AS JUROR 

A person called as a juror is disqualified from acting as such in a case 
where he is a stockholder in the corporation which is a party involved 
in the litigation. (Martin v, Farmers Mutual Fire Ins, Co. (1905), 139 
Mich, 148; Peninsular Ry. Co. v. Howard (1870), 20 Mich. 18; Sovereign 
Camp W. O. W. v. Ward (1916), 196 Ala. 327.) 

In the case of Martin v, Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., the 
Supreme Court of Michigan distinctly held that in an action against a 
mutual fire-insurance company, the members thereof are interested and 
are incompetent to sit as jurors in any case in which a mutual insurance 
company is a party, and this is true even where the jurors upon oath 
declared that they “were free from bias and prejudice.” In this case 
the court, in the opinion, said: 

“The disqualification of a judge or juror to sit in a case is a question 
of vital interest to more than the parties to a suit. It involves the 
administration of justice before disinterested, unprejudiced, and impar- 
tial tribunals.” 

CONTRACT OF CORPORATION WITH MUNICIPALITY IS VOID 
MEMBERS OF CITY COUNCIL ARE STOCKHOLDERS 


Most States have statutes which prohibit officers of any municipality 
from being interested in contracts with such municipality. Under such 
statutes it is universally held that where the mayor or members of the 
city council are stockholders in a corporation, such interest is sufficient 
to invalidate any contract ketween the municipality and the corpora- 
tion. It is universally hej{ that stock ownership in a corporation 
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getting a contract from a municipality by a member of the council falls | 
(II, Dillon on Municipal | 


under the condemnation of such a statute. 
Corps. (5th Ed.), sec. 773, p. 1147; III, MeQuillan on Municipal Corp., 
sec. 1854; San Diego v. San Diego, 44 Cal. 106; Noble v. Davidson, 
177 Ind, 19; 28 Cyc, 653; 44 Corpus Juris, 93.) 

In Noble v. Davidson (177 Ind, 19), above cited, the court canvasses 
at length the principle involved and gives its reasons for holding that 
such “interest” invalidates the contract. 


A STOCKHOLDER IN THE CORPORATION IS DISQUALIFIED AS A WITNESS 


Where the statute makes a witness incompetent if he is interested in 
the result of the suit, the court held that a stockholder of a corporation 
is an incompetent witness where the corporation is interested as a party 
to the case. In the case of Dickenson v. Columbus State Bank (Nebr. 
1904, 98 N. W. 813) the Supreme Court of Nebraska, in passing upon 
this question, said: 

“ Plaintiff objected to the evidence of defendant’s president, Gerrard, 
as to transactions had with the deceased, Murdock, as being excluded 
by section 329, Code Civ. Proc. It was testimony of an interested party 
as to transactions with a deceased person against an assignee of the 
deceased. Unless testimony as to such transactions had been introduced 
by the other side, it was inadmissible. There seems no doubt that Mr. 
Gerrard’s interest as a stockholder of the bank is a ‘ direct legal inter- 
est,’ and disqualified him under the terms of the statute.” 

To the same effect is the decision in Tecumseh National Bank v. 
McGee (61 Nebr. 709; 85 N. W. 949). 

It is also quite generally held that a stockholder of a corporation has 
such an “interest” that he can not take the acknowledgment of a 
conveyance to such corporation. (Southern Iron & B. Co. v. Voyles, 
41 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 375. See also notes there cited.) 

STOCKHOLDER’S INTEREST SUFFICIENT TO MAKE HIM LIABLE FOR TAXES 


Under section 3251 of the Revised Statutes, persons interested in the 
use of a distillery were held liable for taxes on it. This section says: 

“* * © very person in any manner interested in the use of any 
still, distillery, or distilling apparatus shall be jointly and severally 
liable for the taxes imposed by law on the distilled spirits produced 
therefrom.” 

It was held by the Solicitor General of the United States (April 23, 
1876) that under this statute a stockholder in a distilling corporation 
not otherwise liable for the debts of the corporation beyond the amount 
of his stock therein, was liable individually for such taxes and that 
his individual property in no way connected with the business of such 
corporation could be seized and restrained for taxes due on spirits 
produced by the corporation. 

In the case of United States v. Wolters et al. (C. C. S. D. Cal, 1891, 
46 Fed. 509), it was held that stockholders of a corporation engaged 
in operating a distillery are liable for taxes under the statute which 
declares, “and every person in any manner interested in the use of” 
a distillery, shall be jointly and severally liable for the taxes imposed 
by law on the distilled spirits produced therefrom. In this case the 
court said: 

“The holder of stock in a corporation organized for and engaged in 
the business of distilling spirits, if not the proprietor or possessor of 
the distillery within the meaning of the statute, is certainly ‘ inter- 
ested in the use of’ the distillery operated by the corporation of which 
he is a stockholder. He has a direct, pecuniary interest in the business 
of distilling—the purpose for which the distillery is used—as well as in 
the property itself. The amount of such interest, whether large or 
small, is of no consequence. The statute declares that every person so 
interested shall be jointly and severally liable for the taxes imposed by 
law on the distilled spirits produced therefrom.” 

See, also, to the same effect: Richter v, Henningson (1895), 
Cal. 530; 15 Op. A. G. 559; 16 Op. A. G. 10. 


INTEREST OF STOCKHOLDER ENTITLES HIM TO BRING SUIT 
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The interest of stockholders has been recognized in their right to 
bring suit on behalf of the corporation when the proper officers neg- 
lect a duty to enforce its rights, and to bring suit to restrain ultra 


vires acts. (Kelly v. Dolan (D, C. E. D. Pa. 1914), 218 Fed. 966; 
Leo v. U. P. Ry. Co. (C. C. 8S. D. N. Y. 1884), 17 Fed. 273; Siegman v. 
Electric Vehicle Co. (C. C, D. N. J. 1905), 140 Fed. 117.) 

There was submitted, on behalf of the contention of Mr. Mellon, 
a brief written by Messrs. Faust and Wilson, attorneys, which was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Rrcorp of March 31, 1924 (p. 5246), 
and also an opinion by Hon. William D. Mitchell, the present Attorney 
General of the United States. The opinion of the Attorney General 
Was prepared at the request of the President of the United States. 
The writers of these briefs have reached the conclusion that under the 
statute heretofore quoted and the agreed state of facts above set forth, 
Mr. Mellon is not disqualified from holding the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Attorney General, in reaching his conclusion, as 
did also Messrs. Faust and Wilson, placed great stress upon the case 
In re Deuel (127 App. Div. 640), to the effect that the ownership of 
stock in a corporation does not constitute carrying on the business of 
the corporation. 
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These eminent attorneys are led into a false theory which has no 
application whatever to the case of Secretary Mellon. No one claims 
that Mr. Mellon is carrying on any trade or business. It is frankly ad- 
mitted that he is not engaged in business and is not carrying on 
business, There is a vast difference—one that is clearly defined by 
the courts—between carrying on business or being engaged in business 
and having an interest in any trade or business. 

A person is engaged in business and is carrying on business when 
he has something to do with the management of the same; but he may 
be interested in any trade or business and be interested or concerned 
in the carrying on of such trade or business, without having anything 
to do in the way of management or direction of the business. In fact, 
the person who is not managing a trade or business may be much 
more directly ‘interested or concerned” in the business than the one 
who is actually at the head of the concern, directing it. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of corporations. The stockhoiders, after all, 
are the ones who are most directly and vitally interested in the busi- 
ness of the corporation and in the way and manner in which it is car- 
ried on. The manager or director may have no interest except in the 
position which he holds, while the stockholder may have the savings 
of a lifetime invested in the corporation and may, in fact, be much 
more concerned and more deeply interested than the hired man who 
manages the business. 

In the case last cited the New York court was construing a statute 
which provided that no justice should carry on any business, and an 
attempt was made to disqualify Judge Deuel from holding office on the 
ground that he was carrying on a business. It was admitted on the 
trial that the judge was a stockholder in a corporation and that he 
was vice president of such corporation, but, in the syllabus of the case 
the court says that, as such vice president, he was not charged with 
any specific duties, was not actively engaged in the conduct of the busi- 
ness, was not responsible to the corporation or its stockholders for the 
conduct or the management of the business, and was not actively inter- 
fering in any way in relation to it, and, therefore, he had not 
violated the statute which forbade a justice to carry on any business. 

The statute relating to the duty of the justice provided, among other 

things: 
“nor shall any such justice hold any other public office, or carry on any 
business * * * but each such justice shall devote his whole time 
and capacity, so far as the public interests demand, to the duties of 
his office.”’ 

The object of the law seems to have been to require the justice to 
devote his time and abilities to his official duties and in order to do this 
it was provided that he should not carry on any other business. 

In the body of the opinion the court said: 

“It would serve no useful purpose to analyze this voluminous testi- 
mony and I shall attempt to do no more than to state the conclusion 
at which I have arrived. I do not find it proved that this relator 
accepted any office in this corporation that imposed upon him any 
active duties in relation to the corporation itself or the business that 
it conducted. He was vice president of the corporation, but charged 
with no specific duties in relation to it. There is no evidence that he 
actively engaged in the conduct of the business of the corporation; that 
he was responsible, cither to the corporation or to its stockholders, for 
the conduct or management of the business, or that he actively inter- 
fered in any way in relation to it. In fact, the evidence is all the 
other way. Certainly if no one did anything more for this business 
than the respondent did, or was under obligation to do, the business 
would not have been carried on at all, and the conclusion that I have 
arrived at is that the charge of a violation of section 1416 of the 
charter is not sustained.” 

It should be noted in passing that in this case there was nothing 
pending before the judge in the way of litigation in which the corpora- 
tion, of which he was a stockholder, was a party. 

If this corporation in which he was a stockholder had been a party 
to a suit pending before him, and the court had held that such “ inter- 
est” did not disqualify the judge from sitting, then there would be 
some reason for citing the case in support of the contention that Mr. 
Mellon’s ownership of stock does not in any way constitute an inierest ; 
but, from the admitted facts of the case, it is perfectly plain that it 
has no application whatever to the question pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The Attorney General, in his opinion, also relies upon the case In re 
Levy (198 App. Div. 326) as sustaining his contention. A careful 
examination of this case will convince anyone that it has no applica- 
tion to the case of Secretary Mellon. The court decided in that case, 
as it did in the Deuel case, that the ownership of stock in a corpora- 
tion did not constitute an offense upon the part of the judge such as 
would make him liable to removal from office. This decision was a 
construction of the same statute as was passed on in the Deuel case, 
and the court only held that the ownership of stock in a corporation, 
where the owner of the stock had nothing whatever to do with the 
management of the corporation, was not an officer or manager in any 
way, and was not “ engaged in any other business or profession,” did 
not offend the statute, 
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This case and the other case cited by the Attorney General in his 
opinion on this branch of the subject only demonstrates that the Attor- 
ney General and Messrs. Faust and Wilson have devoted considerable 
of their time and their great abilities in an attempt to show that the 
ownership of stock in a corporation is not, in and of itself, the carrying 
on of a business or profession—a proposition, as stated before, about 
which there is no contention and which has no bearing upon the ques- 
tion involved in the case before the committee as to whether the owner 
of stock in a corporation is “interested” in the business of the 
corporation. 

The cases cited in these briefs, with the one apparent exception here- 
inafter noted, are all based on the imaginary claim that it is sought to 
disqualify Secretary Mellon because he is “ engaged in business” or is 
“carrying on a business.” They have no bearing upon the question of 
being “interested” in a business, and, therefore, they have no applica- 
tion or bearing upon the question submitted by the Senate to its 
Judiciary Committee. The question of whether the ownership of stock 
in a corporation constitutes the carrying on of business is not neces- 
sarily involved in the matter before us. 

The exception above referred to is the case of United States v. Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. (213 U. 8S. 366). In this case the Supreme Court 
of the United States was called upon to place a construction upon the 
commodities clause of the Hepburn Act. There were several cases 
involved in this decision. They were all cases between the United States 
and various railroad companies. These defendants were all engaged in 
the mining of coal as well as in its transportation in interstate com- 
merce. The clause in the Hepburn Act under consideration in these 
cases reads as follows: 

“From and after May 1, 1908, it shall be unlawful for any railroad 
company to transport from any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, to any other State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or 
to any foreign country, any article or commodity, other than timber 
and the manufactured products thereof, manufactured, mined, or pro- 
duced by it, or under its authority, or which it may own in whole or in 
part, or in which it may have any interest, direct or indirect, except 
such articles or commodities as may be necessary and intended for its 
use in the conduct of its business as a common carrier.” 

The constitutionality of the act was at issue. A careful reading 
of this very lengthy and laborious opinion will convince anyone that 
the court was extremely anxious not to declare the act null and void 
as being in contravention to the Constitution of the United States, 

These railroads, it was conceded, had for many years been engaged 
in the mining of coal, as well as in its transportation. They had been 
encouraged to invest in coal mines and to go into the business by the 
State legislature. In accordance with the laws of the State and the 
constitution of the State they had been carrying on this business for 
many years and, if the court had given effect to the restrictive clause 
which would ordinarily be given by a careful student, it would have 
been compelled to nullify the laws of the State and would have neces- 
sarily confiscated many millions of dollars worth of property which the 
railroad companies had invested in accordance with their charters and 
in accordance with the constitution and laws of the State. In de- 
scribing this condition that had arisen under State laws prior to the 
passage of the Hepburn Act, the court said: 

“The general situation is that for half a century or more it has been 
the policy of the State of Pennsylvania, as evidenced by her legislative 
acts, to promote the development of her natural resources, especially 
as regards coal, by encouraging railroad companies and canal companics 
to invest their funds in coal lands, so that the product of her mines 
might be conveniently and profitably conveyed to market in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Two of the defendant corporations, as appears 
from their answers, were created by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
one of. them three-quarters of a century ago and the other a half 
century ago, for the express purpose that its coal lands might be 
developed and that coal might be transported to the people of Penn- 
sylvania and of other States. It is not questioned that pursuant to this 
general policy investments were made by all the defendant companies 
in coal lands and mines and in the stock of coal-producing companies, 
and that coal production was enormously increased and its economies 
promoted by the facilities of transportation thus brought about. As 
appears from the answers filed, the entire distribution of anthracite 
coal in and into the different States of the Union and Canada for the 
year 1905 (the last year for which there is authoritative statistics), was 
61,410,201 tons; that approximately four-fifths of this entire produc- 
tion of anthracite coal was transported in interstate commerce over 
the defendant railroads, from Pennsylvania to markets in other States 
and Canada, and of this four-fifths, from 70 to 75 per cent was pro- 
duced either directly by the defendant companies or the 
agency of their subsidiary coal companies, 

“Tt also appears from the answers filed that enormous sums of money 
have been expended by these defendants to enable them to mine and 
prepare their coal and to transport it to any point where there may be 
a market for it. It is not denied that the situation thus generally 
described ifs new one, created since the passage of the act in 
existed for a long period of years prior thereto, and 
rights and property interests acquired by the said defendants 
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in the premises have been acquired in conformity to the constitution 
and laws of the State of Pennsylvania, and that their right to en- 
joyment of the same has never becn doubted or questioned by the courts 
or people of that Commonwealth, but has been fully recognized and 
protected by both.” 

In discussing the constitutional questions presented to the court, 
the Chief Justice, in writing the opinion, used the following language: 

“With these concessions in mind, and despite their far-reaching 
effect, if the contentions of the Government as to the meaning of the 
commodities clause be well founded, at least a majority of the court 
are of the opinion that we may not avoid determining the following 
grave constitutional questions: 1. Whether the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce embraces the authority to control or prohibit the 
mining, manufacturing, production, or ownership of an article or 
commodity, not because of some inherent quality of the commadity, but 
simply because it may become the subject of interstate commerce. 
2. If the right to regulate commerce does not thus extend, can it be 
impliedly made to embrace subjects which it does not control, by 
forbidding a railroad company engaged in interstate commerce from 
carrying lawful articles or commodities because, at some time prior to 
the transportation, it had manufactured, mined, produced, or owned 
them, etc.? And involved in the determination of the foregoing ques- 
necessarily be called upon to decide: (a) Did the 
adoption of the Constitution and the grant of power to Congress to 
regulate commerce have the effect of depriving the States of the 
authority to endow a carrier with the attribute of producing as well 
as transporting particular commodities, a power which the States from 
the beginning have freely exercised, and by the exertion of which gov- 
ernmental power the resources of the several States have been devel- 
oped, their enterprises fostered, and vast investments of capital have 
been made possible? (b) Although the Government of the United 
States, both within its spheres of national and local legislative power, 
has in the past for public purposes, either expressly or impliedly, author- 
ized the manufacture, mining, production, and carriage of commodities 
by one and the same railway corporation, was the exertion of such 
power beyond the scope of the authority of Congress, or, what is 
equivalent thereto, was its exercise but a mere license, subject at any 
time to be revoked and completely destroyed by means of a regulation 
of commerce?” 

In discussing the duty of the court, 
question, the following language was used: 

“It is elementary when the constitutionality of a statute is assailed, 
if the statute be reasonably susceptible of two interpretations, by one 
of which it would be unconstitutional and by the other valid, it is our 
plain duty to adopt that construction which will save the statute from 
constitutional infirmity. (Knights Templars Indemnity Co. v. Jarman, 
187 U. S. 197, 205.) And unless this rule be considered as meaning 
that our duty is to first decide that a statute is unconstitutional and 
then proceed to hold that such ruling was unnecessary because the 
statute is susceptible of a meaning which causes it not to be repugnant 
to the Constitution, the rule plainly must mean that where a statute 
is susceptible of two constructions, by one of which grave and doubtful 
constitutional questions arise and by the other of which such questions 
are avoided, our duty is to adopt the latter. (Harriman v. Interstate 
Com. Comm., 211 U. 8. 407.)” 

The Chief Justice then refers to what he regards as inconsistent 
provisions in the commodities clause itself: 

“ Recurring to the text of the commodities clause, it is apparent that 
it disjunctively applies four generic prohibitions; that is, it forbids a 
railroad carrier from transporting in interstate commerce articles or 
commodities, 1, which it has manufactured, mined, or produced; 2, 
which have been so mined, manufactured, or produced under its author- 
ity; 3, which it owns in whole or in part; and 4, in which it has an 
interest, direct or indirect. 

“Tt is clear that the two prohibitions which relate to manufacturing, 
mining, ete., and the ownership resulting therefrom, are, if literally con- 
strued, not confined to the time when a carrier transports the commodi- 
ties with which the prohibitions are concerned, and hence the prohibi- 
tions attach and operate upon the right to transport the commodity 
because of the antecedent acts of manufacture, mining, or production, 
Certain also is it that the two prohibitions concerning ownership, in 
whole or in part, and interest, direct or indirect, speak in the present 
and not in the past; that is, they refer to the time of the transporta- 
tion of the commodities. These last prohibitions, therefore, differing 
from the first two, do not control the commodities if at the time of the 
transportation they are not owned in whole or in part by the transport- 
ing carrier, or if it then has no interest, direct or indirect, in them. 
From this it follows that the construction which the Government places 
upon the clause as a whole is in direct conflict with the literal meaning 
of the prohibitions as to ownership and interest, direct or indirect. If 
the first two classes of prohibitions as to manufacturing, mining, or 
production be given their literal meaning, and therefore be held to pro- 
hibit, irrespective of the relation of the carricr to the commodity at the 
time of transportation, and a literal interpretation be applicd to the 
remaining prohibitions as to ownership and interest, thus causing them 
ouly to apply if such ownership and interest exist at the time of trans- 


presented with such 


when 
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portation, the result would be to give to the statute a seclf-annihilative 
meaning. This is the case since in practical execution it would come to 
pass that where a carrier had manufactured, mined, and produced com- 
modities, and had sold them in good faith, it could not transport them ; 
but, on the other hand, if the carrier had owned commodities and sold 
them it could carry them without violating the law. The consequence, 
therefore, would be that the statute, because of an immaterial distinc- 


tion between the sources from which ownership arose, would prohibit | 


transportation in one case and would permit it in another like case. 
An illustration will make this deduction quite clear: A carrier mines 
and produces and owns coal as a result thereof. It sells the coal to A. 
The carrier is impotent to move it for account of A in interstate com- 
merce because of the prohibition of the statute. The same carrier at 
the same time becomes a dealer in coal and buys and sells the coal 
thus bought to the same person, A. This coal the carrier would be com- 
petent to carry in interstate commerce. And this illustration not only 
serves to show the incongruity and conflict which would result from the 
statute if the rule of literal interpretation be applied to all its provi- 
sions, but also serves to point out that as thus construed it would lead 
to the conclusion that it was the intention, in the enactment of the stat- 
ute, to prohibit manufacturing and production by a carrier and at the 
same time to offer an incentive to a carrier to become the buyer and 
seller of commodities which it transported.” 

Further on in the opinion the court said: 

“ Looking at the statute from another point of view the same result 
is compelled. Certain it is that we could not construe the statute 
literally without bringing about the irreconcilable conflict between its 
provisions which we had previously pointed out, and therefore some rule 
of construction is essential to be adopted in order that the statute may 
have a harmonious operation. Under these circumstances, in view of 
the far-reaching effect to arise from giving to the first two prohibitions 
a meaning wholly antagonistic to the remaining ones, we think our duty 
requires that we should treat the prohibitions as having a common 
purpose; that is, the dissociation of railroad companies prior to trans- 
portation from articles or commodities, whether the association resulted 
from manufacture, mining, production, or ownership, or interest, direct 
or indirect. In other words, in view of the ambiguity and confusion in 
the statute we think the duty of interpreting should not be so exerted 
as to cause one portion of the statute which, as conceded by the Gov- 
ernment, is radical and far-reaching in its operation if literally con- 
strued, to extend and enlarge another portion of the statute which 
seems reasonable and free from doubt if also literally interpreted. 
Rather it seems to us our duty is to restrain the wider, and, as we 


think, doubtful prohibitions so as to make them accord with the narrow | 


an@ more reasonable provisions, and thus harmonize the statute.” 
When the court came to a discussion of the words “in which it is 
interested directly or indirectly,” included in the commodities clause, 


was under consideration. It must be remembered that the cases which 
the court was deciding involved the construction of a statute which pro- 


hibited the common carrier, among other things, from transporting, 


in interstate commerce, commodities “in which it may have any interest | 


direct or indirect.” The railroad company was transporting coal owned 


by a separate corporation in which the railroad company owned stock, | 


and the question was whether this ownership constituted such an in- 
terest in the commodity as to prohibit the railroad company from 
transporting it in interstate commerce. 


In an examination of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD it was found that 


in the Senate, where the commodities clause originated, an amendment 
in specific terms stating that stock ownership should be held to be such 
prohibitory interest was defeated, and that another amendment 
pressly declaring that interest, direct or indirect, was intended, among 
other things, to embrace the prohibition of carrying a commodity owned 
by a corporation in which the railroxd company was interested as a 
stockholder was offered and was likewise defeated. 

The court, therefore, reached the conclusion that the very point was 
directly pending before the Senate of the United States and that the 


the effect that the ownership of stock in such a corporation by the 
railroad should not be a prohibitive interest. On this point the court 
said: 

“Certain it is, hewever, that in the legislative progress of the clause 


in the Senate, where the clause originated, an amendment in specific | 
terms causing the clause to embrace stock ownership was rejected, and | 


immediately upon such rejection an amendment expressly declaring that 
interest, direct or indirect, was intended, among other things, to em- 
brace the prohibition of carrying a commodity manufactured, mined, 
produced, or owned by a corporation in which a railroad company was 


interested as a stockholder was also rejected (1906, 40 ConGRESSIONAL | 


Recorp, pt. 7, pp. 7012-7014). And the considerations just stated, we 
think, completely dispose of the contention that stock ownership must 
have been in the mind of Congress and therefore must be treated as 
though embraced within the evil intended to be remedied, since it can 
not in reason be assumed that there is a duty to extend the meaning 
of a statute beyond its legal sense upon the theory that a provision 
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which was expressly excluded was intended to be included. If it be 
that the mind of Congress was fixed on the transportation by a carrier 
of any commodity produced by a corporation in which the carrier held 
stock, then we think the failure to provide for such a contingency in 
express language gives rise to the implication that {f was not the 
purpose to include it. At all events, in view of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of giving the statute such a construction as that contended for, 
as indicated by the statement taken from the answers and returns which 
we have previously inserted in-the margin, and of the questions of con- 
stitutional power which would arise if that construction was adopted, 
we hold the contention of the Government not well founded.” 

It seems perfectly plain, not only from a reading of the entire opinion 
but from the direct statement of the court in the quotation last above 
cited, that the conclusion was reached that the Senate, the lawmaking 
body, had placed its own construction upon this language and that it 


| explicitly stated by its negative action on the proposed amendments 
| that it was not the intention of the lawmaking body to permit the 


ownership of stock by a railroad company in a corporation owning the 
commodity to exclude the railroad company from carrying such com- 
modity in interstate commerce. 


DISSENTING OPINION OF JUSTICE HARLAN 

It is important also to note that Justice Harlan, whose opinions and 
even dissenting opinions have not only commanded universal respect 
but have given encouragement to many struggling hearts in their hope 
for the perpetuity of democratic government, did not agree with the 
court in the conclusions reached. 

The opinion of the court from which we have been quoting covers 
more than 50 pages. Justice Harlan, in a dissenting opinion of less 
than a page, has gone to the very heart of the question involved and 
plainly and logically stated the reasons which controlled him in the 
conclusion which he reached. We quote his opinion in full: 

“Ag these cases have been determined wholly on the construction of 
those parts of the Hepburn Act which are here in question, and as Con- 
gress, if it sees fit, may meet that construction by additional legisla- 
tion, I deem it unnecessary to enter upon an extended discussion of the 
various questions arising upon the record, and will content myself 
simply with an expression of my nonconcurrence in the view taken by 
the court as to the meaning and scope of certain provisions of the act. 
In my judgment the act, reasonably and properly construed, according to 
its language, includes within its prohibitions a railroad company trans- 
porting coal, if at the time it is the owner, legally or equitably, of 


| stock—certainly if it owns a majority or all of the stock—in the com- 
pany which mined, manufactured, or produced, and then owns, the coal 


which is being transported by such railroad company. Any other view 
of the act will enable the transporting railroad company, by one device 
or another, to defeat altogether the purpose which Congress had in view, 


| which was to divorcee, in a real, substantial sense, production and trans- 
it examined the proceedings had in Congress when the Hepburn Act | 


portation, and thereby to prevent the transporting company from doing 
injustice to other owners of coal.” 

We think it can be fairly stated that the opinion by the majority of 
the court in this case we have been considering was in effect modified by 
several subsequent decisions of the Supreme Court—at least, the domi- 
nating reason moving the court to hold that stock ownership in a cor- 
poration was not such an interest as to bring upon the railroad company 
the condemnation of the law is definitely explained in a subsequent opin- 
In the case of United States v. Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. (238 U. 8S. 516), in the body of the 
opinion (pp. 526, 527), it is stated: 

“ But mere stock ownership by a railroad or by its stockholders in a 


| producing company can not be used as a test by which to determine the 
ex- | 


legality of the transportation of such company’s coal by the interstate 
earrier. For when the commodity clause was under discussion atten- 
tion was called to the fact that there were a number of the anthracite 
An amend- 
ment was then offered which, if adopted, would have made it unlawful 
for any such road to transport coal belonging to such company. The 


|} amendment, however, was voted down, and in the light of that indica- 
Senate, as a lawmaking body, had expressed itself on the record to | 


tion of congressional intent the commodity clause was construed to mean 


| that it was not necessarily unlawful for a railroad company to trans- 


port coal belonging to a corporation in which the road held stock.” 

Further on in this opinion the court said: 

“Taking it as a whole and bearing in mind the policy of the com- 
modity clause to dissociate the railroad company from the transporta- 
tion of property in which it is interested and that the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act prohibits contracts in restraint of trade, there would seem to 
be no doubt that this agreement violated both statutes. 

“The railroad company, if it continues in the business of mining, 
must absolutely dissociate itself from the coal before the transportation 
begins. It can not retain the title, nor can it sell through an agent.” 

As before stated, in United States v. Delaware & Hudson Co., a 
large number of railroads were involved, all of which were engaged in 
one way or another, either directly or indirectly, in the mining of 
and its transportation. Practically all of these cases came into 
the Supreme Court again after the decision in the Delaware & Hudson 
case, and in every case, so far as we are able to find, the court, while 
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not expressly reversing itself in the Delaware & Hudson case, always 
found a reason for declaring these combinations illegal. The United 
States v. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. (1911) (220 UD. 8S. 257), is one of 
these cases. Another one is the United States v. Reading Co, (253 
U. 8S. 26). 

In the Reading Co. case, one of the railroad companies owned 
eleven-twelfths of the capital stock of the coal company, and the 
court said that such conduct fell within the condemnation of the 
commodities clause of the Hepburn Act and it ordered that the rela- 
tion thus existing between the railroad company and the coal company 
should be dissolved. 

It seems logical, therefore, to say that the decision in the Delaware 
& Hudson case, even if not modified by subsequent decisions, has at 
least been explained away so far as that decision tends to hold that 
the ownership of stock in a corporation does not constitute an inter- 
cst either direct or indirect on the part of the stockholder in the 
business of the corporation. 

The conclusion is irresistible that Secretary Mellon, under the 
section of the statute which we are now considering, is not qualified 
to hold the office of Secretary of the Treasury. 

Attorneys Faust and Wilson, in their opinion, say: 

“Such a construction is repugnant to common sense and would tend 
to eliminate the men best qualified by training and experience to 
administer the intricate business of the Treasury.” 

And the Attorney General, in his opinion, says such a construction 
would— 

“* * * exclude from the office a great majority of the men 
most competent to hold and administer it efficiently, without accom- 
plishing any good.” 

We are not at present concerned with the result of our conclusion. 
We have not been asked by the Senate whether the law is a good one 
or a bad one. We have not been asked to express any opinion as to 
whether it should be amended or absolutely repealed. The consti- 
tutionality of the act has not been questioned. These questions are 
all outside of the record and all outside of the duty imposed upon 
the committee by the Senate. 

We are asked a simple question, although it may be a difficult one. 
The law which we are asked to construe is specifically stated in the 
resolution and, regardless of consequences, it becomes our duty to 
answer the question without considering the effect or without con- 
sidering the reasonableness of the statute. Perhaps the statute should 
be repealed. Perhaps it should be modified. That is not for the com- 


mittee to determine in the performance of the duty imposed upon it 


by the Senate. Nevertheless, we feel constrained to call the attention 
of the Senate to some historical matters and legal opinions which 
contradict the position taken by these eminent attorneys. 

The ease of A. 'T. Stewart, who was appointed by President Grant 
as Secretary of the Treasury, has a direct bearing. Mr. Stewart was 
nominated for that office and was formally confirmed by the Senate. 
The prohibiting statute was apparently not called to the attention of 
President Grant or the Senate. After Mr. Stewart had been confirmed 
the President’s attention was called to this statute (the same law 
now under consideration in the Senate resolution). It was conceded 
that under this statute Mr. Stewart, on account of the business in 
which he was engaged, was disqualified. Thereupon President Grant 
sent a message to the Senate ealling the attention of the Senate to 
the statute, and in this message he officially asked Congress to pass 
an amendatory act which would, in effect, exempt Mr. Stewart from 
its provisions, 

Opposition to the change or the repeal of the statute at once devel- 
oped, The President, under the circumstances, sent another message 
to the Senate, withdnawing the name of Mr. Stewart, who, although 
confirmed, had not been commissioned as Secretary. The President 
then submitted the name of Mr. George Boutwell to be Secretary 
of the Treasury, and he was later confirmed by the Senate, 

A bill was introduced to change this law, but it never made 
headway. Congress apparently at that time was satisfied with 
law and took no action toward its modification or repeal. 

This law applying to the qualifications of the Secretary of the 
Treasury has been in force practically from the beginning of the 
Government. The records of the House of Representatives show: 

“Mr. Burke gave notice that he meant to bring in a clause to be 
added to the bill to prevent any of the persons appointed to execute 
the offices created by the bill from being directly or indirectly concerned 
speculating in the public funds, under a high 
penalty, and being deemed guilty of a high crime or misdemeanor.” 
(ifouse proceedings, Monday, June 29, 1789; 1 Annals, 611.) 

The next day the reeords show that the following occurred: 

“Mr. Burke introduced his additional clause, which, after 
alteration and addition proposed by Mr. Fitzsimons and others, 
made a part of the bill.” (House proceedings, Tuesday, June 
1789; 1 Annals, 615.) 

The purpose of the provision contained in this law has been referred 
to in the Attorney General’s opinions and in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court noted below. 

In holding that certain officers of the Treasury Department, whose 
appointments were authorized by section 3 of the act of March 8, 


any 
the 


in commerce, or in 
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1817, were subject to the prohibitions and restrictions of section 8 of 
the act of September 2, 1789, Attorney General Clifford made the 
following statement with respect to the purpose of the latter section: 

“One of the principal objects of the restriction was to withdraw 
from the accounting officers of the Treasury every motive of private 
interest in the performance of their public duties and to guard the 
Nation from the consequences frequently to be apprehended when the 
business affairs of public officers are suffered to lie commingled with 
the financial concerns of the country. 

“To prevent the public mischief within the true intent and meaning 
of the law it is as necessary to apply its restraining influence to the 
additional officers of the Treasury, authorized by the third section of 
the act of 1817, as it was in the first instance to those designated in 
the original act * * *,” (4 Op. Atty. Gen. 555.) 

In an opinion by Solicitor General Hoyt, approved by Secretary of 
the Treasury Knox, relating to the question whether there was any 
legal objection to the Treasurer receiving the principal and interest of 
certain Philippine bonds and distributing same to the holders of the 
securities, there is the following statement with respect to section 243 
of the Revised Statutes (the section quoted in the Senate resolution) : 

“ Section 243, Revised Statutes, forbids the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Treasurer, and the Register, among other officers, to be concerned 
or interested directly or indirectly in the purchase or disposal of public 
securities of the United States or of any State. The obvious purpose of 
that law, as shown throughout the section, is to prohibit personal in- 
terest in such bond issues and certain other affairs and business and 
private emoluments or gain in the transaction of any business in the 
Treasury Department.” (25 Op. Atty. Gen. 99.) 

In ex parte Curtis (1882) (106 U. 8. 371), in which the Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the act of Congress of August 15, 
1876, prohibiting political campaign contributions between certain 
officers and employees of the United States, the court stated (p. 372): 

“The act now in question * * * rests on the same principle as 
that originally passed in 1789 at the first session of the First Congress, 
which makes it unlawful for certain officers of the Treasury Department 
to engage in the business of trade or commerce, or to own a sea vessel, 
or to purchase public lands or other public property, or to be concerned 
in the purchase or disposal of the public securities of a State or of the 
United States * * *,” 

After enumerating certain other statutes of a similar character the 
court continued (p. 373): 

“The evident purpose of Congress in all this class of enactments 
has been to promote efficiency and integrity in the discharge of official 
duties and to maintain proper discipline in the public service.” 

With the exception of the bill which was introduced at the request 
of President Grant to modify this law, no attempt, so far as we are 
able to ascertain, has ever been made, either in Congress or out of it, to 
change the qualifications of the Secretary as therein set forth. 

In the Federal reserve act Congress provided by law that no member 
of the Federal Reserve Board should be an officer in any banking in- 
stitution; neither should any such member be a stockholder. In order 
for any person to be qualified to be a member of this board it is not 
sufficient that he resign official positions and his directorates on banking 
institutions but he must absolutely dispose of any stock he may own 
in any banking institution, 

This act was passed in 1921, It provided in words that a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board should not be a stockholder in a bank, 
Under the reasoning of Attorneys Faust and Wilson this is “ repug- 
nant to common sense,” and in the opinion of our Attorney General 
such a law must “ exclude from the office a great majority of the men 
most competent to hold and administer it efficiently.” 

In the case of Mr. Mellon, in order to qualify himself for the office 
which he now holds, he not only resigned the offices which he held in 
banks but he disposed of all his stock in such banking institutions 
and at the present time he is not the owner of any bank stock. 

In the same way, and in the same manner, would it not be as 
logical for him to dispose of his stock in business institutions as well 
as in banking institutions? 

The objections sct out in these briefs referred to claim that if the 
construction above given is applied to this law, competent men 
ean not be secured for the office, and yet, during all the time that 
the Federal reserve act has been in effect, we have never heard any 
complaint on the part of anyone that the provisions of that law which 
prohibits a member of the board from owning stock in a bank has 
had the effect claimed by the Attorney General and Attorneys Faust 
and Wilson, : 

It would be just as easy for Mr. Mellon to sell his stock in the Gulf 
Oil Corporetion or the Aluminum Co. of America as it was for him to 
sell his stock in the Mcllon National Bank at Pittsburgh, 

As late as February, 1927, Congress passed an act for the regulation 
of radio communications, and in this act it provided that no member 
of the commission therein set up for the control of the business shall 
be “financially interested” in the manufacture or sale of radio appa- 
ratus or in the transmission or operation of radio messages or broad- 
casting. 

It seems that in our own day Congress, in passing laws and pro- 
viding officials for the administration of the same, has done the same 
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as our forefathers did more than 100 years ago, and has been par- 
ticular in providing that the public official shall not be financially 
interested in the corporations coming under his control in his official 
capacity. 

In the radio act above referred to it is not specifically stated that 
a member shall not be a stockholder in the radio corporation. In the 
act we are asked to construe by the Senate it is not specifically stated 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall not be a stockholder in a 
corporation engaged in trade or commerce, but it is stated that such 
Secretary shall not be either directly or indirectly interested in the 
business of trade or commerce. In the radio act we have provided that 
members of the commission shall not be “ financially interested.” The 
language in the radio act is not nearly so broad as in the act which 
we are construing, and yet the Senate is so careful in seeing that the 
radio act is administered in good faith that ig¢ requires nominees for 
places on the commission to absolutely dispose of all stock owned in 
the corporations to be regulated before it will confirm such nominees. 
There has been an instance of this kind during the present session, 
wherein the President sent to the Senate a nominee for a place on the 
Radio Commission, and before the confirmation took place the nominee 
was required to actually and in good faith sell stock which he owned 
in some of the corporations to be regulated. 

It seems, therefore, that even the present Congress had not regarded 
such statutes as foolish or as excluding from office “a great majority 
of the men most competent to hold and administer it efficiently.” 

This law which the Senate has asked us to construe has been on the 
statute books for more than 100 years. If it is not going to be repealed 
or modified, it ought to be enforced. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Just at the present time a great deal is being said about law enforce- 
ment. From the public press it is learned that the President of the 
United States has appointed, or is about to appoint, a commission to 
study the subject with a view of bringing about better enforcement of 
our laws. If we expect to enforce the law generally as to the citizens 
of our country, why have we not the same right to ask that our states- 
men and our public officials should be weighed in the same balance? 
And is it not true that the ordinary citizen will not have the same 
respect for law generally if he understands that a plain statute is being 
violated by those in control of the Government itself? Why not begin 
our law enforcement at the top? 

This idea of general law enforcement and respect for all law was 
recently very beautifully portrayed by a great statesman. He said: 

“TI have accepted this occasion for a frank statement of what I con- 
sider the dominant issue before the American people. Its solution is 
more vital to the preservation of our institutions than any other ques- 
tion before us. That is fhe enforcement and obedience of the laws of 
the United States, both Federal and State. 

“TI ask only that you weigh this for yourselves, and if my position 
is right, that you support it—not to support me, but to support some- 
thing infinitely more precious—the one force that holds our civilization 
together—law. And I wish to discuss it as law, not as to the merits or 
demerits of a particular law, but all law, Federal and State, for ours 
is a Government of laws made by the people themselves. 

“A surprising number of our people, otherwise of responsibility in the 
community, have drifted into the extraordinary notion that laws are 
made for those who choose to obey them. And, in addition, our law- 
enforcement machinery is suffering from many infirmities arising out 
of its technicalities, its circumlocutions, its involved procedures, and 
too often, I regret, from inefficient and delinquent officials * * *. 

“Life and property are relatively more unsafe than in any other 
civilized country in the world. In spite of all this we have reason to 
pride ourselves on our institutions and the high moral instincts of the 
great majority of our people. No one will assert that such crimes 
would be committed if we had even a normal respect for law and if 
the laws of our country were properly enforced. * * * 

“What we are facing to-day is something far larger and more funda- 
mental—the possibility that respect for law as law is fading from the 
sensibilities of our people. Whatever the value of any law may be, the 
enforcement of that law written in plain terms upon our statute books 
is not, in my mind, a debatable question. Law should be observed and 
must be enforced until it is repealed by the proper processes of our 
democracy. The duty to enforce the laws rests upon every public of- 
ficial and the duty to obey it rests upon every citizen. 

“No individual has the right to determine what law shall be obeyed 
and what law shall not be enforced. If a law is wrong, its rigid en- 
forcement is the surest guaranty of its repeal. If it is right, its 
enforcement is the quickest method of compelling respect for it. I 
have seen statements published within a few days encouraging citizens 
to defy a law because that particular journal did not approve of the 
law itself. I leave comment on such an attitude to any citizens with 
a sense of responsibility to his country. 


“In my position with my obligations, there can be no argument on 
these points. * * ® 
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“It is unnecessary for me to argue the fact that the very essence of 
freedom is obedience to law; that liberty itself has but one foundation, 
and that is in the law.” (President Hoover, in an address before the 
Associated Press, New York City, April 22, 1929.) 

This beautiful sentiment so eloquently expressed should be our guid- 
ing star. But it is not enough to state our ideas in beautiful gener- 
alities. We must practice what we preach. It is not sufficient that 
those at the top should remind the common citizen of his duty but the 
high official, the appointing power, must obey the same law for which 
he demands obedience of the citizen. When the law is strictly and 
honestly obeyed and followed by the official, the respect of the common 
citizen for all law will be greatly increased. If corruption in official 
life had not been so universal during the last few years, or if such 
crimes when exposed had been publicly denounced by high officials in 
our Government, this disrespect for law charged by the President to be 
almost universal would have been much lessened if not entirely elimi- 
nated. 

Most of us have a very high admiration for Alexander Hamilton, the 
first Secretary of the Treasury. His ability and his statesmanship are 
lauded and praised by his countrymen more than a century after he has 
passed away, and yet this great statesman held the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Washington while this particular law, 
now before us for consideration, was on the statute books. It seemed, 
in that day, that there was no danger such as is pointed out in the 
briefs of the Attorney General and Messrs. Faust and Wilson. 

When President Grant appointed a Secretary of the Treasury who 
was disqualified under this act, he formally withdrew the nomination 
and sent in another name. 

We feel, therefore, that the danger to the country, if Mr. Mellon be 
disqualified from holding the office of Secretary of the Treasury, has 
been greatly exaggerated. If, however, the country has reached the 
condition where only men owning millions of stock in business cor- 
porations are qualified to hold the office of Secretary of the Treasury, 
then instead of trying to nullify the law and set a precedent before 
the people, we should amend or repeal it so that at least we could 
truthfully say that those whose duty it is to enforce the law are not 
themselves looking for technical means by which the law can be nulli- 
fied. 

There only remains for our consideration in connection with the 
resolution before the committee, the question involved in section 63 of 
title 26 of the Code of Laws. This section reads as follows: 

“Any internal-revenue officer who is or shall become interested, 


directly or indirectly, in the manufacture of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, 
or in the production, rectification, or redistillation of distilled spirits, 
shall be dismissed from office; and every officer who becomes so inter- 
ested in any such manufacture or production, rectification, or redistilla- 
tion, or in the production of fermented liquors, shall be fined not less 


than $500 nor more than $5,000. The provisions of this section shall 
apply to internal-revenue agents as fully as to internal-revenue officers.” 

Under the stipulated facts before the committee Mr. Mellon at one 
time owned stock in the A. Overholt & Co., a corporation engaged 
in the manufacture and distillation of spirituous liquors. Before he 
became Secretary of the Treasury this corporation was put in liquida- 
tion in the hands of a trustee. The trustee had full discretion as to 
the liquidation of the assets. In accordance with this trusteeship the 
company has been fully liquidated and the former owners, including 
Secretary Mellon, have been paid for their interests, and Secretary 
Mellon has at this time no further connection with or interest in that 
enterprise or any other enterprise of a similar nature. 

Although the corporation went out of business so far as the manu- 
facture, production, rectification, or redistillation of distilled spirits 
was concerned, the complete liquidation of the assets of the corporation 
did not take place until after Mr. Mellon became Secretary of the 
Treasury. We do not believe there was any violation of this section 
in the appointment of Mr. Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury or in 
his holding such office. It will be noted that at the time he went into 
office, and since he has held the office, this corporation has not been 
engaged in the “ production, rectification, or redistillation of distilled 
spirits,” and therefore there has been no violation of this law. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, therefore, we answer the questions submitted by the 
Senate specifically as follows: 

First. The head of any executive department of the Government 
except the Postmaster General may legally hold office as such after 
the expiration of the term of the President by whom he was appointed. 

Second. Secretary Mellon, under section 243 of title 5 of the Code 
of Laws of the United States, is disqualified from holding the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury. 

Third. The appointment of Mr. Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury 
and his holding such office does not constitute a violation of section 
63 of title 26 of the Code of Laws of the United States. 

G. W. Norats. 
T. H. Caraway, 
T. J. WALsH. 
Joun J. BLAINng. 





{[S. Rept. No. 7, pt. 3, 7ist Cong., 1st sess.] 
ELIGIBILITY OF Lion, ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. Bane, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following additional views (pursuant to 8S. Res. 2): 

1. I concur in the opinion of the committee to the effect that the 
head of a department may legally hold office as such after the expira- 
tion of the term of the President by whom he was appointed. 

2. I concur in the opinion of the minority to the effect that the pro- 
hibition contained in section 243, title 5, of the United States Code, 
applies to a Secretary of the Treasury who owns a “substantial Pe 
amount of the stock of corporations “ carrying on the business of trade 
or commerce” or who, in connection with members of his family and 
close business associates, has a substantial control of the operations of 
any such corporations. 

3. A Secretary of the Treasury who owns, in whole or in part, a 
whisky distillery, but which distillery is not engaged in the production, 
rectification, or redistillation of distilled spirits, does not come wthin 
the prohibition of section 63 of title 26 of the United States Code. 

However, section 243 is offended against if a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is at any time during his term of office concerned or interested, 
directly or indirectly, in the disposal of liquor stock in trade or com- 
merce or in the proceeds or profits of the business involved in the sale 
of whisky. 

The Attorney General of the United States, William D. Mitchell, 
states “that at one time he (Andrew W. Mellon) held a partnership 
interest in a firm (A. Overholt & Co.) which distilled whisky,” and 
“before March 4, 1921, the entire property of the firm was conveyed 
to a trustee under an irrevocable trust with full authority in the trustee 
to dispose of the property free from any control of those who were 
members of the partnership, but without power to operate the distillery,” 
and that between March 4, 1921, and October 2, 1928, the whisky so 
held was sold. 

It is not in dispute that Mr. Mellon was a beneficiary under such 
trust agreement and received his share of the proceeds and profits from 
the sale of the whisky while he was Secretary of the Treasury. It is 
presumed that the whisky was sold lawfully, and under the national 
prohibition act it could only have been sold as a commodity in trade 
and commerce, 

The trustee, while having absolute control over the sale of the whisky, 
acted in no other capacity than as an agent for Mr. Mellon and his 
copartners, while Mr. Mellon retained his beneficial interest in such 
whisky and received the proceeds and profits therefrom, and such bene- 
ficial interest was a substantial amount. 

Under these facts the Secretary of the Treasury was directly inter- 
ested in carrying on the business of trade or commerce by a trustee, 
who, through the trust agreement, was substituted as his agent. 

Clearly such transaction offends against said section 243. 

The question arises, therefore, whether or not the Secretary of the 
Treasury could by any such device give himself an “immunity bath” 
by substituting an agent to act for him, though retaining the beneficial 
interest and receiving the proceeds and profits. The act of the agent 
(in this case the trustee) is the act of the principal. That is axiomatic, 
and it would not seem necessary to go into further discussion of that 
question in demonstrating that the Secretary of the Treasury stands 
as an offender against section 243. 

4. Section 243 is not a self-operating law. A person who offends 
against such law “shall * * * forfeit to the United States the 
penalty of $3,000, and shall upon conviction be removed from office and 
forever thereafter be incapable of holding any office under the United 
States.” However, in this case the President has the power to remove 
Mr. Mellon from office by the simple process of appointing another 
person to such office. 

The President also has the power to direct the Attorney General’s 
department to bring an action against Mr. Mellon for the collection 
of the forfeiture provided by section 243. In such case his conviction 
would make him incapable of holding the office even if the President 
were delinquent in failing to name his successor. 

The responsibility is solely upon the President to determine whether 
or not he will permit technicalities, the circumlocutions of the law- 
enforcement machinery, and its involved procedures (which the Presi- 
dent has so emphatically denounced) to control his actions in this case 
and thereby defeat the objects and purposes of the law. 

JOHN J. BLAINE. 


{S. Rept, No. 7, pt. 4, 71st Cong., 1st sess.] 
ELIGIBILITY OF Hon, ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. WaLsH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judiciary, gub- 
mitted the following individual views (pursuant to 8. Res. 2): 

That the Senate may be advised more fully of the proceedings had 
before the Committee on the Judiciary, acting under Senate Resolution 
2, of the Seventy-first Congress, special session, it is apprised: 

(1) That there was presented to the committee a letter from Andrew 
W. Melion, Secretary of the Treasury, a copy of which is herewith 
attached, marked “ Exhibit A.” 
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(2) It was represented to the committee that one George D. Haskell 
brought suit against the Aluminum Co. of America and the repre- 
sentative of the Duke estate, alleging a combination between the said 
company and one James B. Duke, or a company represented by him, 
for the production of aluminum in a plant to be erected on or near 
the Saguenay River in Canada, where Duke had developed or was 
developing a large water-power plant, the electricity to be generated by 
it to be used in the aluminum plant. In that suit the deposition of 
Mr. Mellon was taken, copy of which is hereto attached, marked “ Ex- 
hibit B.” From the deposition it appeared that the enterprise, which 
contemplated the issuance of stock to the amount of some hundreds of 
millions of dollars, was the subject of conference between him, his 
brother, Mr. R. B. Mellon, and Mr. Arthur Davis, president of the com- 
pany, and that by arrangement Duke and an associate, by the name of 
Allen, and Davis, had dipner with Andrew W. Mellon at his apartment 
in the city of Washington, in which the proposal to unite in the enter- 
prise was under consideration for some hours. Later A. W. Mellon 
joined a party which visited the plant in Canada. In the deposition 
Mr. Mellon testified as follows, referring to the Aluminum Co. of 
America : 

“A. Yes. I should say for over 20 years at least I have not been in 
touch with the affairs of the business other than occasionally seeing 
Davis when something would come up in conversation. But I was not 
generally consulted. Of course, if there was anything of importance in 
the way of policy or something that way I think I usually was. I am 
talking now of in the last 20 years” (pp. 5-6). 

(83) In a suit brought in the Court of Claims of the United States 
by the administratrix of the estate of John H. Murphy against the 
United States, claiming that Murphy had a contract with the United 
States through Hon, John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, by which 
the said Murphy was commissioned to make or undertake to make a 
sale of certain cars belonging to the United States, then in Europe, 
the deposition of Peter F, Tague, formerly a Member of Congress 
from the tenth Massachusetts district, being taken, he testified con- 
cerning conversations between Secretary Weeks and himself and Mr. 
Murphy, in the course of which the witness testified, among other 
things, as follows: 

“120. Question. What did Mr. Murphy say, if anything? 

“Answer. Mr. Murphy—you mean at this interview in September? 

“121. Question. The second interview in September. 

“Answer. He told Secretary Weeks of the amount of work that he 
had put in in trying to sell these cars, of how he had been to almost 
every country in Europe, and that the men in Europe, his associates, 
had been around Europe trying to sell these cars, and that they had 
veen unable to do so, and that he was positive this concern couldn't 
sell these cars in France. He then asked Secretary Weeks to tell him, 
if it wasn’t a breach of confidence, to whom the option had been given, 
inasmuch as he had other people in New York peddling these cars 
and they were any one’s to sell. He told him. I don’t remember 
exactly the words, but in substance he said, ‘ Now, John, you've got me 
in an embarrassing position. I didn’t intend to tell, but I have given 
this option to Secretary Mellon, for the Standard Pressed Steel Car 
Co.’ And he said that they had a large organization and that if any 
one could sell these cars they could. Mr. Murphy then emphasized 
that he didn’t believe they could sell them. He then said, ‘Let this 
matter lay a little longer, and you come back to see me; and if they 
haven't sold them I will give you an opportunity to sell the cars.’ 

“122, Question. Did Mr. Murphy tell the Secretary where he could 
sell them? 

“Answer. He told him he could sell them in Poland. 

“123. Question, Does that exhaust your recollection of that interview? 

“Answer. I believe Mr. Murphy told the Secretary at that interview 
that Poland had already bought some of these cars and had paid—I 
forget the price—but had paid a large price for them; that they were 
using the cars, and that they could take these cars over with practi- 
cally no alteration and use them immediately, and that they needed 
the cars; and that he believed that an arrangement could be made with 
Poland so that they would be in a position to finance the sale. 

“124, Question. Did the Secretary say anything about what he would 
do with regard to an investigation of the Polish situation? 

“Answer. Yes; he said he wished to discuss with the State Depart- 
ment or the Treasury Department the condition of their finances in 
relation to the last sale of cars, and that he wanted to be in position to 
know their financial standing and whether they would be competent to 
take on this” (pp. 28-29). 

The action was brought by Murphy during his lifetime, and his admin- 
istratrix substituted after his death. His deposition being taken, he 
testified, among other things, as follows: 

“157. Question. Will you state the conversation that took place be- 
tween you at that time? 

“Answer. I told the Secretary that I had received a proposition for 
these cars for Poland. I told him that the price offered me was $1,200 
by Major de Grass, of the Genera] Equipment Co., of New York City. I 
told him that I found the cars were being freely offered for sale. I 
meant by that, by word of mouth freely advertised. And I told him if 
such was the case that I knew I could sell these cars, I told him that 
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Poland was the only country in the world, in my opinion, that would 
buy the cars. I told him that in the other countries, where changes 
were required, the cost was all the way from $500 to $1,300, and that 
the freight, cost of erection, and so on, made it practically prohibitive ; 
that these cars could not be sold in other countries unless sold at a 
greatly reduced rate. I told him that Poland needed the cars. I told 
him that they had Baldwin locomotives with Baldwin air-brake equip- 
ment. I told him no changes had to be made. I told him they had 
their own ercction yards in Danzig, where they had 4,600 cars from 
the United States of America and had paid $1,800 previously. I told 
him that in my opinion Poland was absolutely the only country where 
they could expect to sell these cars. I said, ‘Now, Senator, I would 
like the privilege of going over to try to sell these cars for you.’ He 
said, ‘ Now, John, you have got me in a very embarrassing position.’ He 
said, ‘I didn’t intend to tell you the name of the man I have given the 
option to, but now I will tell you.’ He told me the man was Mr. Mellon, 
and that ‘Mr. Mellon hag a very powerful ’—no; I asked him, ‘ Senator, 
would you mind telling me what countries he has got the option for?’ 
He says, ‘France.’ I says, ‘He will never sell these cars in France. 
We have gone over France with a fine-tooth comb, and not only France 
but her colonies.’ I says, ‘France already has 27,000 more cars than 
she needs. You can see them on the railroad tracks all the way from 
Paris to Sofia.’ I says, ‘He will never sell these cars to France.’ He 
says, ‘John, that might be, but I must keep my word with him,’ and he 
said, ‘You come back and see me again.’ So I left the Secretary, and 
1 believe I returned again to New York and Boston. 

“177. Question. Does that comprise what you recall of that eonversa- 
tion? 

“Answer. Practically. I do not recall at this time whether it was 
at this conference or at the conference of October 10 that the Secretary 
told me that Mr. Mellon bad failed in his efforts to sell the cars to 
France” (pp. 66, 69). 

(4) A Washington dispatch appearing in the Journal of Commerce of 
date August 29, 1928, wag read to the committee. It gave the informa- 
tion that- the Gulf Refining Co. had been awarded contracts to supply 
the requirements of the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation at 
all Gulf and Atlantic ports with fuel oil, the contract calling for de- 
liveries amounting to approximately 8,000,000 barrels annually. Copy 
of the article is herewith attached, marked “ Exhibit C.” 

ExHiBit A 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 18, 1929. 

Dear Senator Reep: I understand that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee wishes to know whether I am now concerned in carrying on 
“trade or commerce” in violation of the law which makes such action 
a high misdemeanor, and that the committee bas asked you to meet 
with it at its session to-morrow morning. 

Before I took office as Secretary of the Treasury, in March, 1921, I 
resigned every office that I then held in any corporation and resigned all 
my directorates in such corporations, and I have not since that time, nor 
am I now, a director or officer in any corporation for profit. I am a 
trustee or director of the University of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie In- 
stitute, and of several hospitals and charitable corporations, none of 
which, however, is engaged in trade or commerce or in any business 
conducted for profit. 

Before I became Secretary of the Treasury I sold every share of stock 
which I owned in any national bank, trust company, or other banking 
institution, and I have not since then owned, nor do I now own, any 
stock in such corporations. I owned then and I now own a sub- 
stantial amount of stock in the Gulf Oil Corporation, the Aluminum 
Co. of America, the Standard Steel Car Co., and other business cor- 
porations, but in every case my holding is very much less than a 
majority of the voting stock of such company. As far as these com- 
panies are concerned, mty active connection with them was severed in 
1921 as completely as if I had died at that time. I have not concerned 
myself with their affairs, and I have not endeavored to control or dic- 
tate their operations in any way. It should be needless to add that I 
have in no way taken part in the adjudication or settlement of any 
Federal taxes upon such companies, and I have consistently refrained 
even from inquiring about their tax affairs. 

Senate Resolution 2 mentions also the prohibition against an internal- 
revenue officer being interested in the production of distilled spirits, as 
if to imply that there was some question of my having violated that 
statute. As you know, I had an interest in A. Overholt & Co., but 


that company discontinued the manufacture of distilled spirits several | 


years before the prohibition amendment was adopted. The company 
was put in liquidation in the hands of a trustee before I became Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the trustee having full discretion as to the 
liquidation of the assets. This company has been fully liquidated, the 
former owners, including myself, have been paid for their interests, 
and I have no further connection or interest in that enterprise or any 
other of that nature. 

All the foregoing facts have been so often stated publicly that I had 
not supposed there was the slightest question about them in the minds 
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of any person interested, but I should be glad to have you explain the 
situation to any member of the committee who is not familiar with them. 
Yours very truly, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Hon. Davip A. REED, 
United States Senate. 


Exuisit B 


GEORGE D. HASKELL V. WILLIAM R, PERKINS ET AL., EXECUTORS OF THB 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF JAMES B. DUKH, DECEASED 


New York, July 2, 1928, 

Met pursuant to agreement, in room 640, Hotel Biltmore. 

Present: The notary, Mr. Whipple, Mr. Park, and Mr. McClennen. 

The taking of this deposition was noticed by the plaintiff for the city 
of Washington, D. C., but by agreement of counsel, for their mutual 
convenience, finding Mr. Mellon in New York, it is taken in New York 
before Rowland W. Philips as commissioner. 

Andrew W. Mellon, called as a witness in behalf of the plaintiff, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. WHIPPLE: 

Q. Will you state your full name, Mr. Mellon?—A. Andrew William 
Mellon. 

Q. And your residence?—A. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Q. I assume the court will take judiciai notice that you are now and 
have been for several years Secretary of the Treasury and residing 
temporarily in Washington.—A. Since 1921, which is about seven years 
and four months. 

Q. And you have been continuously Secretary of the Treasury since 
then ?—A. Since that time. 

Q. Are you familiar with a corporation known as the Aluminum Co. 
of America?—A. I am. 

Q. You know of it as a corporation organized and having its princt- 
pal office at Pittsburgh, Pa.?—A. I do. 

Q. How long have you been interested in the corporation?—A. 
Almost since the inception of the corporation; I do not recall just how 
many years ago that is—what year I became interested in it, 

Q. Was your brother also interested—Mr. R. B. Mellon?—A. Yes. 

Q. Equally with you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And has been from the beginning?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you at any time a director of the corporation?—A. I was. 

Q. Approximately between what dates?—A. From the time I speak of 
until I went to Washington or shortly before the time I went to Wash- 
ington, in March, 1921. I then resigned. 

Q. Was your brother a director covering the same period of time?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And he did not resign but has continued since as a director?— 
A. He has continued since. 

Q. Have your financial relations with your brother during this whole 
period of time been very close and intimate?—A, Yes, 

Q. I have seen it stated and I will ask you to verify it that in all 
business matters in which you are interested he also is equally in- 
terested, or in practically all.—A. No; but in a great many investments 
and properties that we have, we have them together, but not all. 

Q. But you acquired equal interests at the same time in the Alv- 
minum Co. of America?—A. Yes. 

Q. And have continuously held eaual interests since that time? I 
limit it up to 1925.—A. Yes. 

Mr. McCLenNnEN. Mr. Whipple, as we know, but to avoid any misun- 
derstanding later, when you say the Aluminum Co, of America you mean 
whatever its name was, At the beginning it was the Pittsburgh Reduc- 
tion Co. 

The Witnrss. The Pittsburgh Reduction Co. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Yes. 

The Wirness, The same business, 

Mr. WHIPPLE. It may be understood that in speaking of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America I refer to the present organization and also that or 
those which it succeeded—I mean the original company. 

Mr, McCLENNEN. It was merely a change in name? 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Yes. 

Q. Do you object to stating the stock holdings of your brother and 
yourself in, say, January, 1925, in the Aluminum Co. of America ?— 
A. I do not recall the exact number of shares, Generally speaking, it 
was about 15 per cent ; something over, but thereabouts. 

Q. That is your combined holdings, or each?—A. No; the combined 
holdings were twice that. 

Q. Yes; I was not quite sure which you meant, whether it was that 
or not. Did you meet at about the time you went into it the president 
of the corporation, Arthur V. Davis?—A. Well, he was not president at 
the beginning. Captain Hunt—Alfred B. Hunt—was then president. 

Q. Was Mr. Davis connected with it when you became interested in 
it?—A. He was. 

Q. And you have known him ever since?—A. Ever since. 

Q. Have your business relations with him been what might be called 
close or intimate?—A, Yes. 
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Q. Was this one of the corporations in which you felt some personal 
interest and had some personal knowledge of its affairs?—A. In the 
early days I was closely in touch with it, but later on I was very much 
occupied, even before I went to Washington, with other undertakings, 
and so I did not keep an active connection with the company in the 
sense of knowing all the trades that were made or the developments. 
For a good many years I sort of dropped out, because I was too much 
absorbed with other investments. 

Q. It would be fair to say that you gave up that attention to what 
might be called the details?—A. Yes. 

Q. That you had been able to give attention to before?—A. Yes. 
I should say for over 20 years at least I have not been in touch with the 
affairs of the business other than occasionally seeing Davis when some- 
thing would come up in conversation. But I was not generally con- 
sulted. Of course, if there was anything of importance in the way of 
policy or something that way I think I usually was. I am talking now 
of in the last 20 years, 

Q. Did your brother continue, so far as you observed, in active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the company or care of details?—A. No. To an 
extent he was familiar with what was going on, but he was not at all 
active in the affairs of the company. 

Q. But he continued as director?—A. He continued as director. 

Q. Can you remember who the directors were other than your brother 
at the time you resigned ?—A. Well, I remember some of them. 

Q. There was Mr. Davis, of course?—A. There was Mr. Davis, and 
I think his brother was also a director at that time; and there was a 
man who has now retired and is living up at Williamstown—what was 
his name? 

Mr. McCLENNEN. Was it Mr. Laurie? 

The Wirness. Mr. Laurie; and there was Gillespie, D. L. Gillespie. 
That is all I can think of just now. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Gillespie pretty well, 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Had you other business connections or contacts with them ?— 
A. With Mr. Gillespie some other business contacts and investments, 
but not with Mr. Laurie other than the aluminum business. 

Q. Did you at some time meet the late James B. Duke?—A. I met 
him, I think it was, in 1922, in Washington. I had under consideration 
a man from Winston-Salem, Mr, Blair, for the position of Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. He had been recommended and one of the refer- 
ences or one of the parties who it was stated to me was acquainted with 
Mr. Blair was Mr. Duke. I was not acquainted with Mr. Duke but I 
asked over the telephone or in some way, perhaps I wrote to him, I do 
not recall, about Mr. Blair. He said that he was going to New York 
and would stop in Washington to see me, which he did, and he brought 
with him a man who he said knew Mr. Blair better than he did, 
and that man died on the way to Washington, dropped dead on the 
train, and he had quite a time in Washington when he got there. That 
was all in relation to Mr. Blair. And the next time and the only other 
time—— 

Q. If you will pardon me, as to that, perhaps you have answered it. 
You had no conversation with Mr. Duke at that time except with 
reference to Mr. Blair?—A. No. 

©. Then the next time you saw him?—A. The next time was at my 
apartment in Washington, when Mr. Duke and Mr. Allen with him, and 
Mr. Davis came to dinner. Mr, Davis had made the engagement, had 
spoken to me of Mr, Duke, and be wanted to make an arrangement for 
Mr. Duke to meet me, and I suggested that they come to dinner. 

Q. In the meantime, I take it, that you had not talked with Mr. 
Duke at all?—A. No, 

Q. And had not met him?—A, No. 

Q. And I suppose you then remembered him as the person who 
dropped in at Washington and spoke about Mr. Blair?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Do you know a man by the name of George G. Allen?—A. Yes, 

Q. When did you first meet him?—A, He came with Mr. Duke to 
the dinner I speak of. That is the first meeting, 

Q. Had you ever heard of him before that?—A,. I do not think so. 
I do not recall it. 

Q. You say that Mr. Davis arranged the meeting?—A., Yes, 

Q. Do you know that at some time later a merger was negotiated and 
arranged between a corporation known as the Quebec Aluminum Co. 
(Ltd.) and the Aluminum Co, of America?—A, You mean before this 
dinner? 

Q. No; after this interview.—A. I knew afterwards. 
recall the name of the company. 

Q. Well, I am reminded that it is the Canadian Manufacturing & 
Development Co., although the correspondence or negotiations that I 
refer to were on the part of Mr. Davis on the one side and Mr. Duke 
on the other, representing, respectively, the Aluminum Co. of America 
and the Quebec Development Co.—A. Well, I knew that Mr. Davis had 
been in negotiation with Mr. Duke at the time of this dinner. It was 
on account of Mr, Duke’s interests in Canada, the water-power interests, 
and, as I understood, he wanted to connect up with the Aluminum Co. 
and negotiate an alliance there so that he would have a market for his 
water power. 

Q. You knew that before the meeting?—A, Yes, 


and Mr. Laurie?— 


I do not just 
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Q. From whom did you learn it?—A. Mr. Davis. 

Q. How long before the dinner at Washington did you learn it?— 
A. Not a very great while; I suppose a month or two or something like 
that; not very distant, 

Q. How did you learn it—I mean was it in writing or telephone or 
personal interview?—A. No; I was just thinking where; I think it was 
when I was out in Pittsburgh that Davis spoke to me about it. 

Q. Can you fix approximately the date when you were out in Pitts- 
burgh ?—aA. No; I could not do that. 

Q. But it was within two months prior to the dinner?—A,. My recol- 
lection is it was not a long time before it. It may have been several 
months, not very long, though. 

Q. Well, possibly it would assist you somewhat if I called your atten- 
tion to the fact that there is in existence and has been put in evidence 
a telegram dated January 13, 1925, about the dinner.—A.’ Yes. 

Q. And to refresh your recollection perhaps or to assist your memory 
I will read it to you.—A. Yes. 

Q. It is a telegram from Mr. Davis to Mr. Allen, this same Allen I 
spoke of a moment ago. It reads as follows: 

“Mr. Mellon has just telephoned me to ask if Mr. Duke will take 
dinner with him on Friday night and says that he will arrange the 
dinner at whatever time fits in with the arrival of the train, Mr. 
Mellon added that he would be alone at dinner, so that we can come 
direct from the train to his house. It was arranged that I was to let 
Mr. Mellon know what time we would arrive. Can you figure on the 
train schedule a little and I will telephone you the first thing to-morrow 
morning from New York, so that I can let Mr. Mellon know promptly 
as possible.” 

Now, that is a telegram which was put in evidence as Exhibit 105, 
You think that refers to the dinner that you have spoken of?—A, Oh, 
yes; undoubtedly. 

Q. That would fix it as Friday after January 13, 1925?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is 

Mr. McCLeNNEN. January 16, I think, 

Q. Which we will accept for the moment as on January 16, the exact 
date being not of the slightest consequence.—A. Yes. 

Q. We will speak of it, then, as the January 16 dinner. Now, you 
said a moment ago that it was your best memory that you had heard 
of what I may speak of as negotiations perhaps a couple of months 
before that.—A. Yes. 

Q. And does that accord with your memory?—A. Yes. 

Q. I may state perhaps for your information that Mr. Davis in his 
testimony has fixed the date when those negotiations opened as about 
November 6, which would be just 2 months and 10 days before the 
dinner.—A, Yes. 

Q. Then, I will ask you, did Mr, Davis in his first talk speak of 
negotiations as having been opened or as something that he was going 
to look into?—A,. It was rather tentative, or, rather, that Mr. Duke 
was desirous of making an alliance with the Aluminum Co. on account 
of this water power. 

Q. Did he say that he had seen Duke; do you remember?—A, Well, I 
would infer that he had seen Duke; he had been negotiating with him. 

Q. And this occasion when the first information was given you, you 
think was at Pittsburgh?—A. I would not be certain. It may have 
been. I just have a recollection of seeing Davis at Pittsburgh and it is 
likely that that is when. It might possibly have been by telephone, 
I think likely the arrangement for the dinner was over the telephone, 

Q. Yes; the arrangement for the dinner; but you think before that 
at some interview at Pittsburgh Mr. Davis had mentioned something 
to you about it?—A. Yes; I think so, 

Q. And then was the first you learned about the project ?—A, Yes, 

Q. Had you ever heard before that of Duke’s having a water 
power ?—A, I do not recall that I had, 

Q. Or that he bad any notion or desire to join forces with the 
Aluminum Co. in any way ?—A. Not before the period I speak of. 

Q. That was your first information about it?—A, Yes. 

Q. Or that Mr. Davis had desired to get in touch with Mr, Duke?— 
A, No; I had not. 

Q. Nothing of that sort?—A. I had not any information on that 
score, 

Q. Appreciating it was a long time ago and that you have had many 
things to pass through your mind since, I still would like to have you 
state as fully as you can that first or initial conversation with Mr. 
Davis in which he gave you this information.—A. It has pretty nearly 
been covered by what I have said already. I do not know of anything 
further than that; that Duke had this large water power and wanted 
to negotiate with the Aluminum Co. 

Q. Did he say anything about Mr. Duke’s having organized or 
having in mind to organize an aluminum company ?—A. No, 

Q. Did you hear at some time that Mr. Duke had caused to be 
organized a corporation known as the Quebec Development Co. (Ltd.) ?— 
A. No; I had no knowledge of that. 

Q. You think Mr. Davis did not tell you that he either intended to or 
had at some time——A,. Not to my recollection. 

Q. Do you remember whether you said anything at this initial 
interview at which Davis told you what you say Duke wanted?— 
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A. Well, it was something that was not very definite, very tangible 
at all; there was no plan or arrangement suggested. It was just in 
general, that they bad had conversation on the subject. 

Q. Did he mention Allen at that time?—A. I do not recall. 
may have, but I do not recall it. 

Q. Or any engineers that had conferred on the subject?—A. No. 

Q. But you inferred that he had himself had a talk with Duke per- 
sonally ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he at that time say anything about your seeing Duke?—A. No; 
I do not think so. I think that came afterwards, 

Q. Did he keep you informed after that and up to January, 1925, of 
what was going on between himself and Duke?—A, No; I have not 

Q. What is your recollection of the next talk or the next thing you 
heard ?—A. I think the next communication from Mr. Davis was regard- 
ing a meeting with Mr. Duke. 

Q. Have you any letters on the subject ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you: receive any?—A. No. 

Q. Were you in the habit of keeping such letters as came to you 
from Mr. Davis?—A. Oh, yes; all my letters go in the files. 

Q. And have you caused your files to be examined?—A. Yes. 

Q. To see if there were any on this subject?—A. On the occasion 
that this question of having my testimony taken, as to the date of that 
dinner, I had my secretary then look up to see if he had anything that 
showed the date of the dinner, and there was something, I have for- 
gotten exactly, that gave the date of that dinner, but that was the 
only thing. 

Q. Did you ask him to examine to see whether there were letters 
from Mr. Davis or copies of letters you sent to him?—A. Well, he 
naturally would have found them. I asked him to see if he could 
locate that date. But my own recollection is that I never—I do not 
recall receiving any letters from Davis during all this time I have been 
in Washington; although I have had communications from Davis which 
have been usually on the telephone, and he has been in Washington and 
I have seen him when I was at Pittsburgh. 

But there were other matters; for instance, we got into a controversy 
in the last campaign, over the tariff question. Mr. Davis, who was the 
Democratic candidate, attacked me or criticized me in the position I 
held in that in that position I used my influence to obtain high tariff 
rates for the company, and I had to answer some of those things. Mr. 
Davis and Mr, Hunt and some of the others came down to Washington 
on that. That was one thing. There have been subjects of that nature 


He 


that have brought the contact, but I do not just recall of any letters 


between us. 

Q. In the subpena that was served you were asked to bring any 
letters or copies of letters?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I had hoped and was assured by Mr. Bond, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, that you would have some one make diligent 
search in your files to see if there were any such letters. Do you 
really know whether that has been done?—A. That has been done by 
my secretary. 

Q. By whom?—A. My secretary. 

Q. What is his name?—A. Mr. Sixsmith, 

Q. Did he report to you that he had made a careful examination ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did he say whether he found any letters from Mr. Davis concern- 
ing this matter?—A. He found only something that indicated that date 
of the dinner. 

Q. What was that?—A. I have forgotten; it was something. I 
won’t be sure, but I think it was an answer to a request for an appoint- 
ment out of Washington, and I said that I had an engagement and 
mentioned this dinner. Now I think that is it. I would not be sure. 
He showed it to me but 

Q. Do you know when he made a search of the files?—A. At the 
time this question came up of having my testimony taken. 

Q. You say that when letters come they are put in the files. Did 
you have any files with regard to the Aluminum Co. or Mr. Davis?— 
A. Yes; there was the file that had matters in connection—all this 
relating to the statement that was made on the question of the tariff 
and all that—those are all in that file. 

Q. What is the earliest date of any communication in the file; do 
you remember ?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Did you receive any letters on the subject from your brother?— 
A. No. 

Q. Any letter or letters?—A. No. 

Q. Did you have any consultations with him or conferences or 
conversations with him; I mean prior to this dinner?—A. No; 
other than I think he: was present at the time Davis spoke to me in 
Pittsburgh. 

Q. Had he mentioned it before then?—A. No. 

Q. Oh, he was present at the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did your brother say to Mr. Davis in Pittsburgh when he 
spoke of Duke’s proposition, or if I may call it, desire?—A. I do not 
recall any expression used. 

Q. Did you make any remark about it?—A. I do not recall it 
exactly. You see, it was not anything that was at all before us to 
decide in any way on anything; there was nothing definite spoken of. 
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Q. Did Davis make any comment about it; did he say he was going 
to follow it up or anything of that sort?—A. I have no doubt he did. 

Q. But you can not remember anything else that he said?—A. I do 
not recall the conversation very clearly. I recall the occasion and have 
an impression about it. 

Q. Did he tell you about how much water power Duke had?—A. I 
think he did. 

Q. And what is your memory about it in a general way?—A. Well, 
I knew it was a very large power. 

Q. Did Davis tell you that?—A. Who? 

Q. Davis.—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, what did he tell you about the water power? Perhaps that 
is a better way to put it—A. Well 

Q. Did he tell you where it was?—A. Yes; and that it was a very 
large potential power that Mr. Duke had acquired. I think I recall 
he said that Duke had been working on this since 1911. I just have 
that in my mind. 

Q. Did he speak of Price or the Prices in connection with it?— 
A. No; Mr. Davis did not speak of Mr. Price as far as I can recall. 
He may have. I remember that Mr. Duke spoke of Price, of the 
Prices, 

Q. Did Mr. Davis tell you to what extent Duke had proceeded with 
the development ?—A. Yes; I think he did in a general way; he spoke 
of this power development. 

Q. Did he tell you where it was?—A. Yes; on the Saguenay River. 

Q. Did he speak of the upper and lower development ?—A. No; it was 
just a general reference to the project and the scope of it. 

Q. Can you remember how he happened to mention it; what the 
oceasion was of the meeting?—A. In Pittsburgh? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, it was just an occasion when he brought this 
matter up. 

Q. I mean had you dropped in to see him when you were there or 
had he dropped in to see you and your brother?—A, I think it was 
rather that he is a director in our bank, and I make my headquarters 
in the bank, and he was there. 

Q. Was it at an interview that had been arranged or one that was 
accidental ?—A, Well, it had not been arranged. I happened to be in 
Pittsburgh and Mr. Davis usually came to see me. I do not go very 
often to Pittsburgh. 

Q. And your brother was also there, you, think, rather accidentally ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were any other directors of the Aluminum Co. there?—A. No; not 
to my memory. 

Q. Did Mr. Davis say whether he had talked to other directors who 
were there?—A. It is possible that Roy Hunt was there, because he is 
also a director in the Mellon National Bank. He may have been present 
at that conversation. I do not just recall. 

Q. But it was not a meeting of the directors of the bank?—A. There 
is a daily meeting there, and Davis comes to that. daily meeting, and 
that is usually the time I see him. 

Q. So you saw him practically every day you were there ?—A. I don't 
think I was there more than a day at the time. Since I have been 
in Washington I do not think I have been in Pittsburgh more than— 
well, I have been there over the week end, but not to be at the bank. 

Q. Then it would be true that being there only one day, if that was 
all, he saw you every day that you were there?—A. Yes, 

Q. But on this single occasion. Now, can you tell us what you said, 
what the conversation was which led up to the dinner, if that was 
the next time that the thing was called to your attention?—A. Well, I 
recall that he said that Mr, Duke would like to come to Washington 
and talk this business over in Washington. 

Q. With you?—A. Mr. Duke had said that he would. 

Q. He would like to talk it over with you?—A. Yes; and I said that 
I would be glad to have him come to dinner and discuss it. 

Q. Was that all?—A. I think that was all. 

Q. What business did he say Duke wanted to talk over?—A. His 
water-power business. 

Q. That is a combination or merger or something?—A. Yes; what- 
ever it might lead to. 

Q. And you remember nothing more of the conversation that occurred 
before the dinner?—A. No; that was substantially all. 

Q. Who were present at the dinner?—A. Mr. Duke, Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Davis, and myself; the four of us. 

Q. Was not your brother there?—A. No, 

Q. No other director was there?—A. No. 

Q. How long was the conversation on this matter on account of 
which they were there?—A. They came about dinner time. There was 
no conversation, as I recollect, immediately before dinner. We had 
dinner and sat up quite late; I should say we were there—yes—until 
about 1 o'clock. I think there is a 1.30 train that Duke’s car was to go 
back to New York on, and we sat there until, my recollection is, about 
the time that they were to return. 

Q. Did Mr. Duke bring Mr. Davis down in his private car; did they 
come together?—A. Well, I suppose so. I do not know. 

Q. At any rate they went away together, the three of them?—A. They 
went away together. 
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Q. Can you tell us what was said by the different people on this 
subject during that interview ?—A. The conversation was principally, 
almost wholly, on the part of Mr. Duke with me, I do not recall ex- 
cepting what Mr. Davis might join in on something, or something casual, 
but the conversation was chiefly between Mr. Duke and myself, 

Q. Will you tell us.as best you can what was said by Mr. Duke and 
what was said by you?—A,. Well, I have tried to refresh my memory 
on what was said. You see, it is difficult to remember clearly that 
length of time, when there have been so many other things all the time 
in my mind. But he described the water power and his acquisition of it 
and spoke a great deal of the paper industry. He seemed to want to 
interest me in that feature of it, the great possibilities of it, the great 
area that there was in paper and this power business and the Duke- 
Price business. He talked of that and the water power and the advan- 
tage that it would be to the Aluminum Co. to have that connection, 
to be interested in that power. 

Q. What did he say of the advantages to the Aluminum Co. to have 
that power?—A. The future of the aluminum business would require 
great quantities of power; and I remember, too, he said that the 
Aluminum Co.—and that we ought to lay a basis for a broader and 
greater business on account of the developments that would make use 
of aluminum and that 

Q. That is, the great demand in the future, was that what he said ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. The broadening demand for aluminum?—A. Yes; broadening de- 
mand, and that we ought to lay the basis for that; we ought to look 
ahead and have this power so that we could expand. 

Q. Did he say he had been in the aluminum business?—A. No. 

Q. How did he say that he knew of this great necessity there was 
going to be for water power?—A. Well, that was his vision. 

Q. Well, what did he know about the aluminum business, or how had 
he learned about it?—A. Oh, well 

Q. Did he tell you?—A. Of course, he knew about the aluminum busi- 
he knew that it was a consumer of power. 

Q. Did he say how he had learned that?—A. No. 

Q. What did he say as to how he had learned about this great pro- 
spective expansion of the business?—A. Oh, well, that was his specula- 
tion or imagination of the future of the business. 

Q. Did he say he had looked into it at all?—A. He did not say that 
he had looked into the business, but just generally that here we had 
this great business, with its possibilities in regard to aviation and 
everything else, and there would be a great future to it. 

Q. Did he mention that the Aluminum Co. of America was the 
only company of the size or substantial size manufacturing aluminum 
in America?—A. No; I do not think he mentioned that. That was 
generally known. 

Q. But here was a man, as I observe, who never had any experience 
in the aluminum business telling to yourself and Mr. Davis his views 
in regard to what you ought to do in your business.—A. Well, that 
had not any significance. He had-the power and wanted a customer 
for the power. 

Q. Well, of course, there was always the possibility of his going into 
the business?—A. Yes, 

Q. Did you speak of that?—A. No, no. 

Q. But you understood it; that is, with all this great power, that it 
was adapted to the manufacture of aluminum ?—A. Well, that was not 
discussed at all. 

Q. I was wondering whether you appreciated that this great poten- 
tial water development that he had that it was adapted to going into 
the aluminum business?—A. Oh, yes; I understood that, of course. 

Q. Did he tell you that he had organized or caused to be organized 
in the December prior a company called an aluminum company ?—A. No. 

Q. The Quebec Aluminum Co.?—A. Not anything of that nature at 
all, 

Q. Well, did you ask him?—A. No. 

Q. Then, as I get it———A. It never occurred to me that he had been 
considering anything like that. 

Q. Did he seem to be pretty well informed upon the aluminum in- 
dustry 7—A. Well, he did not talk much of the aluminum industry other 
than in the direction I speak of, that it had a great future. He 
was stressing the value of this power and the value of the Duke-Price 
business in connection with it. 

Q. Was there any talk about bauxite deposits at that interview ?— 
A. No. 

Q. You knew bauxite was necessary?—A. Oh, yes; but there was 
nothing said of bauxite at all. We were not discussing the business. 

Q. Well, as you have pointed out, be was discussing what he thought 
were magnificent opportunities for expansion in your business ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is the aluminum business?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not ask him how he knew that, how a man, a stranger to 
the aluminum business, should be calling to the attention of a man who 
had been in it a great many years——-A. Oh, no; that was a perfectly 
natural thing for him to speak of. Almost everybody has the same 
idea of the aluminum business, as having a very great future. It ig 
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one of these—to a certain extent it is a new business, in a sense, and 
a new metal, comparatively speaking, and it has-——— 

Q. Tremendous possibilities of development and profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you knew that Duke was a man of sizable fortune?—A. Oh, 
yes. 

Q. And that if he wanted to go into the aluminum business he 
could ?—A. Oh, yes; there was no doubt about that. 

Q. He had the water power?—A., Yes, 

Q. Which is one of the great fundamentally essential requisites ?— 
A. Yes, 


Q. Provided he could get bauxite. That is the other?—A, Well, I did 


not know that, but I was not particularly 
Q. Well, did you know that bauxite was the other great fundamental 
A. Oh, yes; I understand the situation in 


requisite of the business? 
the industry very well, but 

Q. Did you understand where there were bauxite deposits that had 
not been acquired by the Aluminum Co, or some of its subsidiaries ?— 
A. Yes; I knew that there are a great many sources of bauxite other 
than those owned by the Aluminum Co. 

Q. Where ?—A. Abroad; some in Italy and in Austria and Yugoslavia, 
and then in South America, and also to some extent in this country, 
although there is very little in this country of the grade of metallic 
content that would make it profitable. 

Q. Did Mr. Duke in the course of this conversation, which I suppose 
went on intermittently from perbaps 8 o'clock in the evening until 1 
or so in the morning——A. Yes, 

Q. Tell you that he had been spending considerable sums in investi- 
gating the feasibility or practicability of going into the aluminum 
business?—A. No; he did not mention that. 

Mr. McCLENNEN, I think, Mr. Whipple, that perhaps in your assump- 
tion you have forgotten from your experience in Washington that you 
can not talk in the dwelling part of Washington until 1 o’clock and 
have a private car hitched to a 1.10 train. 

Mr. Wuirr._e. I thought it was a 1.30 train, 

The Witness. I do not recall how long they were there. I just 
reeall that there came a time when they had to go, and they went. It 
was at least 12 o'clock, but 

Q. Well, call it that. During that time did Mr. Duke let drop that 
he had spent or caused to be spent very considerable sums of money in 
investigating the practicability of the aluminum industry ?—A. No; no; 
he never said on that score, 

Q. And I don’t suppose it entered your head that possibly he might 
with his water power and bauxite which he could get hold of, of 
course—that he might possibly go into the industry or into the busi- 
ness ?—A. Well, of course, I am positive that I had not any knowledge 
of any activity or anything in that direction upon the part of Mr. Duke. 
I am sure of that. 

Q. Well, had anything been said on that subject ?—A. Nothing. 

Q. Between you and Mr. Davis?—A. No. 

Q. I suppose you were always more or less on the lookout for possi- 
bilities of competition?—-A. Well, as far as I was concerned, I was not 
on the lookout or thinking of the business. So far as the aluminum 
business is concerned, for a great many years I have depended entirely 
on Mr. Davis and I was 

Q. Well, I should perhaps have put it that you understood Mr. Davis 
was on the lookout for those possibilities?—A. Well, I was not troubling 
my mind about Mr. Davis lacking in resourcefulness so far as looking 
after the interest of the business is concerned. You might say he was 
practically the whole business and we depended upon him, 

Q. Did Mr. Duke during the course of his suggestions as to what 
would be wise for the Aluminum Co, to do in respect of the develop- 
ment of his business point out the adaptability of his water power up 
there for an aluminum enterprise ?—A, That is what he was speaking 
of, the advantage that it would be to the Aluminum Co, 

Q. Did he speak of the geographical advantages or what were the 
advantages that he pointed out?—-A, Well, the large quantity of power, 
the largest power development in the world or in America, I believe it 
was, or something of that kind. 

Q. Did he say why he asked to see you about it?—A. I don’t know; 
he may have. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A, I do not recollect of his having given any 
explanation of why. 

Q. Was anything said either by Mr. Davis or Mr. Duke about further 
interviews that they had since Mr, Davis’s talk with you in Pitts- 
burgh?—A. No. As a matter of course, this dinner had come about 
through the conversations of Mr. Duke and Mr. Davis. There was not 
anything particularly said of that. 

Q. You mean after tlie talk in Pittsburgh?—A, You are speaking of 
whether at this dinner anything was said about conversations? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; there was nothing. 

Q. I mean, were you told how far the negotiations had gotten along, 
whether they were any further along than they were in November?— 
A. No; according to my recollection there was not anything said of a 
particular plan or arrangement; it was a rather general conversation 
and it was all in the hands of Mr. Davis as far as any negotiations with 
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Mr. Duke were concerned, so he did not take up anything of that nature 
with me. 

Q. Well, I do not quite see yet why, if it was all in Mr. Davis’s hands, 
he wanted to talk with you.—A. Well, I suppose he recognized what- 
ever was done would be—that I would be a factor in it, whatever 
it was. 

Q. He did not propose anything particularly, did he?—A. No. 
you say he did not propose anything, he suggested 

Q. Or did he?—A. He suggested taking in all of this property and 
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of the advantages of the business and the power there, the advantage 
that it would be to us, and the advantage it would be to expand and 
have all this power for the future. 

Q. 
Pittsburgh ?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, how much further did they get at this dinner?—A. I do 
not think that we got any further. There was no conclusions at all 
arrived at. 

Q. Had you made any objection to Davis going in?—A. Had I made 
any objection? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; I do not recall having made any objection. I did 
not know what the negotiation might develop into. I may have sug- 
gested, and I suppose I did to Davis, that if we could acquire the power, 
buy the power, that we ought to consider that for the Aluminum Co. 

Q. Was that in the Pittsburgh interview?—A. No; I do not think 
so—well, I think perhaps it was in Pittsburgh. That was on the ques- 
tion of policy of dcquiring the Duke-Price power project, and I said, 
“Well, he has not any market for the power and would he sell the 
property.” 

Q. Well, that is what Davis told you Duke had proposed; that is, that 
he wanted to sell it or put it into the Aluminum Co., was it not?—A. 
No; but my suggestion was that if we could buy it without regard to 
the use for the Aluminum Co. that it would be a fine property for the 
Aluminum Co. to own. 

Q. Oh, you suggested that at the Pittsburgh interview ?—A. I think so. 

Q. And what you wanted to do was to buy it instead of taking Duke 
in?—A. Yes; that perhaps he would sell his power. 

Q. Well, what did Duke say about that? Or what did Davis tell 
you?—A. I don’t think when I talked with Duke I suggested that. I 
was depending entirely on Davis as far as the negotiations were con- 
cerned. 

Q. But I do not quite see now the object of the dinner and the inter- 
view in Washington unless the thing bad developed so that the gen- 
tleman whom they recognized as having really something to say about 
it was ready for something to be proposed.—A. Well, I did not consider 
that it was a meeting to discuss any plan, or any actual business, in 
connection with it. It was—— 

Q. Had you asked to see Duke ?—A. Oh, no, 
as has been stated. 

Q. That makes me inquire what Davis said to you was the object of 
meeting him.—A. That Mr. Duke wanted to meet me and talk this power 
proposition over with me. 

Q. Yes; and having met you, the only thing you can definitely remem- 
ber is that he said he had a very large water power and that there 
was ahead a great expansion of business in which the Aluminum Co. 
was engaged, and that he thought you ought to get the water power, 
or that in substance. 

Mr. MCCLENNEN. You have seemingly summarized what has gone 
before rather than ask any question, and you have omitted from the 
summary Mr. Duke’s references to the paper business, and that as a 
potentially great user of power also. 

The WiTNEss. Yes. 

Q. Yes; well, putting that in, that is the substance of all he said; 
that is, that he had a great water power, that the aluminum business 
had a great future, and that you ought to be on guard and look out 
for it?-—A. Oh, no—— 

Q. And prepare yourself with water power?—A,. As I recall this 
conversation, Mr. Duke was a very interesting man, and he started in 
and described his work up there in getting this property together; 
it had taken him a long time; and I remember he spoke of the differ- 
ent steps that he had to take and then about the nature of this power; 
that with this large lake—Lake St. John—that he had the right to 
raise the lake; 1 remember him speaking about the square miles of 
water; the franchise to raise the water 17 feet above what 
was, and this would make a continuous supply of power, of approxi- 
mately a million horsepower. And he described the country up there, 
and thea this paper business, and how this paper business was like 
the water power itself—yes; I remember it was the next thing to 
perpetual motion. He said now this water power, the rain falls over 
this country, and the water collects in Lake St. Jobn, and so forth, 
and if we develop the power and use the water, it goes down the river 
and is evaporated into clouds, and comes down from the clouds again, 
and he says that is perpetual motion. Then he linked the paper bus!l- 
up with this perpetual motion; that this Duke-Price concern 
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had so many square miles of great areas of this timber; some of it 


they owned and some of it—well, anyhow, they had this available 
supply, and in cutting over it—that when they got it cut over the 
beginning of the cut would have grown up again to a place, that they 
could start over again, and they had for all time to come a supply 
of this pulp wood through the growth and the area of what they had. 
And he was picturing that industry. Now, we would take that indus- 
try, become interested; he seemed to desire to have us interested in 
industry and in the aluminum 
business in connection with it, and we would have such a great future. 
Q. Had you ever had anything to do with the paper-pulp business ?— 
No. 

Q. Had he?—A,. I don't know. 

Q. I beg pardon?—A. I do not know, other than the Duke-Price 
interests. ; 

Q. You never knew of his having anything to do with it?—A. No. 

Q. And, therefore, although this man, as it appears now, had organ- 
ized the Quebec Aluminum Co. and, as ‘t appears now, had been spend- 
ing considerable sums of money in investigating the aluminum business 
and had sought to talk with you, the thing that you can remember most 
is that he talked about a business that you had never been in—that 
is, the paper and pulp business, nor he either. May I ask if that 
accords with your memory? 

Mr. McCLENNEN. Just note on the record an objection to that ques- 
tion as unintentionally argumentative rather than interrogative, and 
as assuming facts not in evidence and leading, and not the proper 
question to put to one’s own witness. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Read the question. 

(The question was read, as follows :) 

“Q. And, therefore, although this man as it appears now had organ- 
ized the Quebec Aluminum Co. and as it appears now had been spend- 
ing considerable sums of money in investigating the aluminum busi- 
ness "—— 

The Witness. Well, I had no knowledge of any organization of his. 

Q. No; but—— 

Mr. McCLENNEN. I think the witness ought not to be interrupted in 
his answer, and it is intensified by your assuming things not of his 
knowledge and not in evidence. 

Q. I did not mean to interrupt you, Mr. Mellon. 

Mr. McCLeNNEN. I thought you almost involuntarily without meaning 
it had interrupted him. I think we had better go back and let him 
complete the statement that he was making. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Let us complete the question first and then make your 
answer in full instead of making it as you go along. 

(The previous question was then read by the reporter.) 

The Witness. Well, I would not say that I remembered it most. I 
have just given that as part of the conversation. Most of the conver- 
sation was this water power and the great extent of it. 

Q. But are you quite sure upon reflection that he did not mention 
that he had been looking into the aluminum business and knew really 
a little something about it?—A. I am quite,sure that there was nothing 
said to that effect. 

Q. I beg pardon?—A. I am quite sure that nothing was said to the 
effect that he had been looking into the aluminum business, 

Q. When next was this matter called to your attention after this 
dinner ?—A. I am not very clear when or how long it may have been 
after that that I learned that Davis and Duke were approaching an 
agreement for the exchange of power with the Aluminum Co. 
sure just how long it may have been afterward. 

Q. Of course, you recognize that if the Aluminum Co. acquired this 
water power that no competitor or potential competitor could acquire 
it?—A. Well, there is no monopoly in water power. Canada is full of 
it. But this was a particularly desirable power. 

Q. And particularly adapted to the aluminum business?—A. Well, 
of course, any power is adapted to the aluminum business. 

Q. But this was the greatest in the United States?—A. So he said. 

Mr. McCLENNEN. You do not want to put it that way, do you? 

The Witness. In Canada, 

Q. The greatest in North America?—A,. I do not recall just whether 
he said it was the greatest in North America, but it was undoubtedly a 
great power. 

Q. Did you talk with your brother about this at all after this inter- 
view ?—A. Yes; on this question of making the reavpraisement of the 
Aluminum property and making an exchange with Duke. 

Q. Where was that talk?—A. I think that that was pretty much over 
the telephone. 

Q. Did he come to Washington to see you about it at any time ?—A. 
No; I do not recall that he came to Washington to see me about it. 

Q. Do you remember anything that Mr. Davis said at this dinner in 
Washington or Mr. Allen?—A. I do not recall their part in the conver- 


A. 


I am not 


sation. Mr. Duke I know kept up the conversation; he did most of the 
talking. 
Q. Now, it may possibly refresh your recollection if I call to your 


attention the fact that on March 23, 1925, which was a little more than 
two months later, you see, after the dinner-——aA. Yes. 
Q. Mr. Davis wired to Mr. Allen as follows: 
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“On arrival in Pittsburgh this morning I found Mr. R. B. Mellon 
had unexpectedly gone last night to Washington to confer with Mr. 
A. W. Mellon, returning to Pittsburgh to-morrow morning. I am there- 
fore not able to make any progress to-day but will see Mr. Mellon 
to-morrow morning.” 

That is Exhibit 148 in the case. Do you remember that your brother 
did see you in Washington about it?—A. I have no recollection of my 
brother having come to Washington on this subject. I can not just 
recall. He may have, 

Q. Did Davis come to Washington to talk about it?—A. I do not 
think so. I have no recollection that Davis came to Washington. 

Q. Let me call your attention to the fact that two days later Davis 
wired Allen as follows: “ My Washington visit is postponed until next 
week so I will be at your office to-morrow morning.” (Exhibit 149.) 
That would indicate that Davis had arranged to go to Washington.—A. 
He may have. 

Q. Do you remember about his coming or his planning to come?—A. 
I have not a recollection of Davis coming nor of my brother coming, 
but I would not say that they had not been there. My brother has 
been there at times and Mr. Davis has been there at times. But on 
this Duke power matter my nearest recollection is that my brother 
talked to me over the telephone about it, but he may have come to 
Washington. 

Q. Then on April 7 Davis wired Allen, in part, as follows: 

“Mr. A. W. Mellon and Mr. R. B. Mellon very much prefer the prior 
preference and straight preference plan that I outlined to you yester- 
day as they think it is a much better set-up for the future company and 
equally satisfactory if not a little more so to the stockholders than 
the original plan.” (Exhibit 185.) 

Do you remember having expressed your views on that subject?—A. I 
think I remember something of a plan of organization that was not the 
same as that which afterwards was arrived at, that I was consulted 
about. I can not recall just the particulars of it. 

Q. Did you see any of the papers that were being drafted or being 
considered between the parties?—A. Yes; I remember I had sort of a 
typewritten set-up or something of that kind. 

Q. Who furnished you with that?—A. I think that came from my 
brother. 

Q. When?—A. Possibly it came from—well, it must have come from 
Pittsburgh. 

Q. When?—A. I do not know. It must have been—that, of course, 
was along during this negotiation after the time we had the dinner. 

Q. Have you that with you?—A. No; ‘I have not thought of that 
until now. I had forgotten that there was such a thing. I will see if 
I can find whatever that was. 

Q. That is a set-up of the proposed merger?—A. It was in connec- 
tion with the reorganization of the Aluminum (Co.'s structure, and there 
was something before we arrived at that which was concluded upon 
the one hundred and fifty million preferred and one hundred and fifty 
million common, there was something before that, since it has been 
brought to my attention, but I do not recall a great deal about it ex- 
cepting that it is just my impression now that it appeared to be some- 
thing not very clear but rather a complicated arrangement, whatever 
it was. 

Q. Did you hear at any time the suggestion that in the reorganized 
company Duke should have one-ninth and the Aluminum Co. should 
have eight-ninths?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were papers A. That was the basis that was finally arrived at. 

Q. When did you first hear that discussed ?—A. Well, that was along 
during that period. There was the dinner in Washington and the next 
time was when I went on a trip up to Canada with the aluminum 
people, 

Q. That was not until July, I believe?7—A. That was in July; yes. 
Now, it was along in that period somewhere that this occurred that I 
am speaking of. 

Q. I think the letter in which that was stated was April 15.—A. 
Which? April 15? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. How long before that had you heard about Duke’s having one- 
ninth and the Aluminum Co, eight-ninths of the stock of the company ?— 
A. I could not say just when. 

Q. Did you see the A. I only thought of it when it was brought to 
my attention at any time, and I do not recollect just the dates. 

Q. Who told you about that?—A, It was either Mr. Davis or my 
brother. 

Q. Well, did they show you the paper when drafted?—A. Yes; they 
either showed it to me or sent it to me. I just recall seeing the paper. 

Q. Was that agreed on at the dinner?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Mentioned?—A. No, no; there was no definite mention of any 
percentage or anything in that direction. 

Q. Now, I understand that you did see the letter or proposed agree- 
ment in which this one-ninth and eight-ninths was referred to?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you have not that among your papers with you?—A, I gsup- 
pose s0, 

Q. Are they here?—A. No; I have not any papers here, and I do not 
know whether I have in Washington. It may have been that my brother 
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showed that to me, possibly in Washington or possibly in Pittsburgh, 
and I may have a copy. I will look that up, but I could net say now. 

Q. I will ask you to look at Exhibit 191, which is a copy, or which 
purports to be a copy, of an original paper that was furnished while 
Mr. Davis was testifying ; and I want to call particular attention to this 
paragraph on the third page: 

“The proposal is that you and I (this is written by Duke and 
accepted by Davis) will cause, with reasonable promptness, a merger 
of such United States Corporation with the Aluminum Co. of America 
or the corporation to which all of its property and assets will be trans- 
ferred, whereby the resulting corporation will own all of the rights, 
franchises, and properties of both of said companies, correspondingly 
assuming all of their engagements, debts, and liabilities; and have 
authorized and made distribution of the capitalization as set forth in 
Schedule B hereto annexed as a reorganization of said two companies 
by way of such merger, the ultimate outcome being that of each class of 
the securities issued by the resulting corporation eight-ninths will be 
issued pro rata to the shareholders of the Aluminum Co. of America 
and one-ninth will be issued pro rata to the shareholders of such United 
States Corporation.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember that?—A. Yes; that is what was arrived at. I 
knew that but I never saw this; I never read any of the papers in 
connection with the negotiation. 

Q. Just look at that letter and see if a copy of that was not fur- 
nished or shown to you.—A. No; I am quite sure I never read any of 
the papers connected with this. It was just sort of a tentative outline 
of the figures that was shown to me. I was not taking any responsi- 
bility for the carrying out of this arrangement or in the negotiation, 

Q. But you remember that that was the conclusion that was 
reached ?—A. That is what I was saying is that I never read any of 
the papers connected with this agreement. . 

Q. But you knew that of the securities of the new company one-ninth 
was to go to Duke?—A, Yes. 

Q. Or Duke and his associates, as you said? 

Q. And cight-ninths to the Aluminum Co. 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then do you remember that there was certain stock that was to 
be issued to Davis at $5 a share?—A, You mean the employees’ stock? 

Q. Well, was it employees’ stock?—A. There was something about 
making some provision. I don’t know of any special stock to Davis, 

Q. Did you not know there was an agreement whereby a good many 


A. Yes, 
You remember that ?— 


shares of stock were to be issued by the new company to Davis at $5 
a share?—A, No, 


Q. In plaintiff's Exhibit 239 or a copy of it, which is entitled “Agree- 


ment of merger and consolidation,” which is dated July 9, 1925, be- 
tween the Aluminum Co. of America and the Canadian Manufacturing 
& Development Co. A. The which? 

Q. The Canadian Manufacturing & Development Co., which was the 
new company organized, and which was signed by the Aluminum Co, 
of America by Arthur V. Davis, president, and by G. G. Allen, president 
of the Canadian Development Co, of America, and by all the directors 
of the Aluminum Co., including R, B. Mellon, and by all the directors 
of the Canadian Development Co., being Allen, Perkins & Ingersoll, there 
is this provision on page 9: 

“There shall also be issued upon such merger and consolidation 
147,262 additional shares of the common stock of the merged company, 
which stock shall be sold by the merged company at $5 per share to 
such person or persons (including the president of the merged com- 
pany) and in such amounts to each as the president of the merged 
company shall determine, whether or not such persons shall be stock- 
holders in the Aluminum Co, or in the development company or in the 
merged company.” 

Did you know that; do you remember that provision in the merger 
agreement?—A. No. That agreement, I suppose, is the agreement which 
was signed on the train when we were up in Canada, It was in 
another car, and I went in from Mr. Duke’s car; I was with him in 
there, and they were all together, and I signed the agreement with 
the others. I did not read the agreement. I supposed, of course, that 
it was the agreement that had been under negotiation and that in a 
general way I was familiar with, but I did not read it and I do not 
know exactly the application of that which you speak of unless it is 
that which I was speaking of, that there was an arrangement for a 
certain amount of stock that was going to be divided. I think there 
was something of that kind. 

Q. This does not say anything about employees?—A. No, There was 
no discussion of anything of that kind on the train at all, It was only 
that this agreement had been reduced to writing and was there to be 
executed and we executed it. : 

Q. Who reduced it to writing?—A. I do not know. I suppose Mr. 
Davis was concerned in it, because I was relying entirely—and my 
brother also—on Mr. Davis. 

Q. Who were the counsel of the company?—A, 1 can not recall 
whether Mr. Gordon was the counsel, but he was not on that trip up 
there. I do not recall that any of the counsel of the company were 
there. 
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Q. No; but did you know who drafted the agreement or looked It 
over as counsel in behalf of the Aluminum Co,?—A. I do not. As I 
say, I was depending entirely on Davis. 

Q. Here were 147,262 additional shares to be issued at $5 a share.— 
A. I see, 

Q. Now——A. Well, as I recall, $5 a share was about the asset value 
of the common shares at that time. 

Q. Was it?—A. That was the book value. I knew that, but I do not 
recall what this part of the agreement means or what it provides. 

Q. This is a copy of the paper. Would you like to see what I read 
and see where its relation comes in Exhibit 239?—-A. Yes; I would. 

(Exhibit 239 handed to the witness.) 

Q. That is a copy of the agreement of merger and consolidation of 
the companies.—A. Yes. As I said before, I never looked at this—I did 
not read it. They had it there and I knew of what was being done and 
went in and signed it. 

Mr. McCLENNEN. Why don’t you make sure that this is the one he 
speaks about? Of course there is nothing to show that. 

Q. I am calling your attention to that and- A. I never examined 
any of the papers. Where was this particular paper executed? 

Q. It was on the 9th of July.—A. What date was this trip we had; 
do you know? 

Mr. WuHiprpLe. What date was it, Mr. Park? 

Mr. PARK. It was about the 9th. ° 

Mr. MCCLENNEN, Yes; but whether it included the 9th I would not 
dare to say. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. That is on the 9th of July. 

Mr. Park. I think the photograph was taken up there on July 11, 1925. 

The WITNESS, Oh, well, then; but the photograph was taken on our 
way down and this agreement was signed on the way up in Canada, but 
after we had left Montreal, I think, 

Q. I do not find your signature attached at all—A. There was some- 
thing that struck me that they had this in another car or in a car that 
had the dining room and on the table was this and I thought 

Q. Was there something you had signed besides this?—A. I thought 
I had signed it. I went in there, I know, and I thought I had signed 








something. My brother was there also. He was with them. 
Mr. McCLENNEN. Has this Mr. R. B, Mellon’s signature on it? 
Mr. WHIPPLE. Yes. 


Mr. McCLENNEN. But not Mr. A. W. Mellon? 

Mr. Wurpte. I do not think I ever heard of one before with Mr. 
A. W. Mellon’s signature on it. 

The Wirness. Well, it is possible that I was not required to sign 
anything. I looked upon it as a matter that had been settled and they 
were all there and I supposed they were executing this paper. 

Mr, MCCLENNEN. Do the signatures on this exhibit purport to be of 
the stockholders or of directors? 

Mr. WHirr_Le. Of directors. 

The Witness. Well, then, I was not a director. 

Q. No; you were not a director.—A. Then I did not sign it. 

Q. But if you have a memory of signing something I would very 
much like to see it.—A. I would not be positive that I signed anything, 
but I was present there when they were signing the paper. 

Q. I think it is quite likely that where one hundred and forty-seven 
thousand and odd shares were to be issued under the circumstances to 
persons not named but persons to be designated by the president that 
they might have been anxious to have had so important a stockholder 
sign by way of approval, but we have not found your signature any- 
where.—A. Well, I do not know. I have not any recollection. 

Q. Because if you have now discovered that for the first time you 
might wonder what became of so many shares.—A. Well, I do remem- 
ber that there was an amount of stock that was to go to Davis and a lot 
of others there in the company. I took it as cmployees. I do not mean 
perhaps the workingmen and others in that way, but those connected 
with the company. 

Q. Did you regard Mr. Duke as one of the employees in that sense ?— 
A. No. Of this 147,000 shares was Mr. Duke a participant in that? 





Q. We very much suspect he was.—A. Well, may this not have 
been—— 
Mr. McCLeNNEN, I ask to have that statement of Mr. Whipple’s 


suspicions stricken out as not founded on any fact and not being any 
part of this deposition. 

The Witness. Might it not be this: On the basis of this reorganiza- 
tion which was made there was a certain amount of unissued stock of 
the old company, you know, that had not been issued and was in the 
treasury? It was, you might say, treasury stock; and that this repre- 
sented that treasury stock, and if it did, would not Mr. Duke be entitled 
to his one-ninth of that treasury stock? If that is what the explana- 
tion of it is, or something on that line—— 

Q. Well, you see this agreement for merger gives one-ninth to the 
Canadian company which included Mr. Duke and his associates.— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And eight-ninths to the Aluminum Co,—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, besides that there are one hundred and forty-seven thousand 
odd shares that went to Mr. Davis for him to do with as is pointed out 
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there, you see, to give them to such—will you let me read just what it 
is in order to be accurate—well, you read it.—A. “ There shall also be 
issued upon such merger and consolidation 147,262 additional shares of 
the common stock of the merged company, which stock shall be sold by 
the merged company at $5 per share to such person or persons (includ- 
ing the president of the merged company) and in such amounts to each 
as the president of the merged company shall determine, whether or 
not such persons shall be stockholders in the Aluminum Co, or in the 
development company or in the merged company.” 

Q. Yes. You see, they could all be sold to the president if he said 
s0.—A. Well, of course, I do not know what the purport of it is at all; 
but what occurs to me is that unissued stock that it took to round this 
thing out would likely have been issued in this way and a certain pro- 
portion of it was the stock that we contemplated giving to others who 
were not stockholders; that is, to officers of the company and all that, 
and then perhaps a portion of that also to go to the stockholders and to 
Mr. Duke. It may have been a provision of that kind. 

Q. Do you remember anything about it?—A. I do not recall anything 
of it; no. But I do now recall there was the question of this surplus 
stock and dividing a certain amount, which I said would be agreeable, 
to divide among those as a sort of bonus stock or something, to those 
people. Now, there was something of that kind in this, there was some 
stock used in that way. 

Q. Did you get any of it?—A. I may have, I don’t know. 

Q. Did your brother?—A. If I got any he did also. 

Q. Do you know whether there was a provision whereby Mr. Duke 
should get something that his so-called associates in the Canadian com- 
pany or the development company did not get?—A. No; I do not know 
that. 

Q. You see the one-ninth under that merger agreement that was to be 
distributed was to go to the stockholders of the development company, 
and that included Price and Duke and his associates.—A. Well, I did not 
know that, but it only occurred to me that that might be an explanation. 
I should not go in when I know nothing about it and make any sugges- 
tions. 

Q. And eight-ninths was to be distributed to the stockholders of the 
Aluminum Co.?—A,. Yes. 

Q. Now, did the officers of the Aluminum Co, get some bonus stock 
besides that?—A. I do not know. If they did 

Q. Well, that was your suggestion a moment ago, was it not?—A. 
Well, as I say—— 

Q. As a theory?—A. That was a theory, because you raised some- 
thing here that I knew nothing about and I was casting about in my 
mind to see if I could offer any explanation for it. But I do not know 
anything in connection with this at all. 

Q. Do you want to try again on an offer of an explanation, any 
different from what you have?—A. I do not know of anything else. 

Q. Well, when you spoke about knowing as to some bonus stock.— 
A. In our conversations there was a tentative suggestion that we use 
some of this stock for these officers and workers in the company. I 
just recall that. 

Q. Like whom, for instance?—A. Well, Roy Hunt and Withers, and 
so forth, and the engineers and such. 

Q. Bonuses ?—A. Yes, 

Q. That would be something not distributable to the stockholders of 
the company in general but would go as bonuses to them?—A. Oh, 
entirely. 

Q. Some of it to the president?—A. Yes. 

Q. And some to the people who had been influential in bringing about 
the merger, or something like that?—A. Oh, no; nothing of that kind. 
It was for the work that they had done. 

Q. What work?—A. Work in carrying on the aluminum business. 
They were employees. 

Q. But that would not include Duke?—A. Oh, no. But when I was 
suggesting a theory in regard to Duke, as I say, I ought not to suggest 
any of these things, but it was just a theory that possibly this treasury 
stock that I speak of, this stock that had never been issued, and yet it 
was owned by the company; I think it had been issued, but there might 
be something whereby Duke would have a right to a share in it. 

Q. Well, why Duke rather than the Canadian company?—A. Well, I 
don’t know that. 

Q. Because you see he was acting 
Well, then, I would say it would be 
but I would have to 

Q. Were you told that Duke had a private arrangement with Davis 
for the distribution of some of this stock?—A. No; I never heard of 
that at all. 

Q. Have you ever talked with Mr. Davis about the distribution of any 
of that 147,000 shares of $5 stock ?—A. No; this is the first time I have 
thought of it, seeing it there. 

Q. You will notice that that letter of April 15 which I handed you 
a few minutes ago was a proposal by Duke and accepted by Davis.— 
A. The letter of April 15? 

Q. Yes; and that it was in behalf of their respective companies ?— 
A. I see. 





for the Canadian company.—A. 
the Canadian company entirely, 
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Q. Now, you see it begins, “I own a majority (that would be Duke) 
of the issued stock of the Quebec Development Co, hereinafter called 
the Quebee Co., a corporation organized under the companies act,” 
etc., and then the Duke-Price Power Co. (Ltd.), which was construct- 
ing what was known the Isle Maligne station on the Saguenay 
River, Then, there is a statement—will you refer to that where it 
says they are both acting for the respective companies? I guess we 
can agree that is in there. Then, on page 3, as I called your attention 
to it, “The proposal is that you and I will cause with reasonable 
promptness ’""—etce.—A. “And make distribution of the capitalization as 
set forth in Schedule B hereto annexed, as a reorganization of said two 
companies by way of such merger, the ultimate outcome being that of 
each class of the securities issued by the resulting corporation eight- 
ninths will be issued pro rata to the shareholders of the Aluminum 
Co. of America and one-ninth will be issued pro rata to the sharehold- 
ers of such United States corporation.” 

Q. That there was a United States corporation to be organized, 
which was the Canadian Manufacturing & Development Co. finally; is 
that right?—A. Yes. I do not recall that I ever heard those names. 

Q. Well, that represented the Duke interests, and you see the agree- 
ment was that eight-ninths should go to the stockholders of the 
Aluminum Co.—A. Yes. 

Q. And one-ninth of the new shares to the stockholders of what we 
will call the Duke Co. which was to be organized representing himself 
and his associates, Now, what I want to ask is whether you knew that 
on the same day another letter was written by Duke to Davis in which 
Davis agreed to sell and deliver to Duke shares of the common stock 
of the resulting corporation at $5 a share in sufficient number so that 
when taken in connection with the shares of such stock received by 
himself and associates through such merger will constitute 15 per cent 
of the total issue of the stock?—-A. I see. What is that? 

Q. I will ask you to just read that and see if you knew of any 
such letter as that being written, which was to give to the Duke Co. 
stockholders one-ninth just, as stated in the agreement, but to give 
enough more to Duke personally so that their total holdings should 
be 15 per cent ?—A. No; I had no knowledge of this letter nor of either 
of these letters. 

Q. Did not Duke tell you about it?—A. No. 

Q. Did Davis on this trip, when you met them, the trip to Canada ?— 
A. No; I have no knowledge of it. Does this mean that Duke and his 
associates obtained 15 per cent of the Aluminum Co. instead of one- 
ninth? 

Q. No; 


as 


is, 


it does not mean, as I construe it, any such thing. 


ciates were to get one-ninth for distribution among Duke and his 
associates, one-ninth of the shares of the new company, and Davis or 
the Aluminum Co. were to get eight-ninths for distribution among 
their stockholders, but that at the same time Davis promised Duke 
that he should get hold of enough shares, although the way is not there 
pointed out, at $5 a share to give Duke personally, not for himself 
and his associates, another 4 per cent of the total shares of the Alumi- 
num Co., since you have asked me.—A. Yes. 

Mr. McCLENNEN. Just note an objection to the explanation as not 
an accurate statement of the letter which has been shown the witness, 
and which I take it is the one which purports to be characterized by 
the description given. 

Mr. WHIppPLE. Will you point out in what respect it is not an ac- 
curate statement of that letter? 

Mr. McCLENNEN. Well, it would best be pointed out when the text 
of the letter becomes a part of the record. 

Q. Were you aware of any such arrangement as that between Duke 
and Davis as was represented by that letter?—A. I have no recol- 
lection. 

Q. Did you ever hear of any such thing as that?—A. Not to my 
recollection. 

Q. Did you ever hear that Duke and his associates were to get for 
distribution one-ninth of the total issue of the shares of the new com- 
pany but that through an arrangement between Davis and Duke in 
some way Duke was personally to get 4 per cent of the total capitali- 
zation more and in addition to the one-ninth?—A. I have no recollec- 
tion of that additional percentage that you speak of. 

Q. Did you consciously approve any such plan?—A. Well, I do not 
know: I do not know anything of it. 

Q. I say did you consciously approve at the time of a certain per- 
centage of the new shares going to Duke and his associates and through 
an arrangement between Davis and Duke written on the same day 
enough to make up 15 per cent of the shares were to be given to 
Duke 7—A. I just—if there was anything of that said to me I have 
forgotten it, that is all. I have not a recollection of it. 

Mr. WuHipPLre. I am going to have this paper which I used marked 
for identification. 

(The paper was marked “ Plaintiff's Exhibit No. 311 for identification, 
July 2, 1928, R. W. P.”) 

Q. Mr. Mellon, have you brought any papers at all on from Wash- 
ington—correspondence or copies of correspondence ?7—A. No, 


! 
It means ; 
that on April 15 one agreement was made whereby Duke and his asso- 
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Q. And you have not personally looked for any among your files ?—A, 
Not personally. 

Q. Just what did you tell your secretary that you would like to 
have him look for?—A. It was to fix the date that Mr. Duke came to 
dinner. 

Q. And was that all?—A. Well, I asked him for anything in connec- 
tion with the Aluminum papers, to bring them to me, and he did not 
bring any so I 

Q. Did you ask him specifically to bring all the correspondence or 
copies of correspondence that you had had with either Duke or your 
brother or Davis in relation to this transaction with Duke?—A. I do 
not recall, I asked him to bring all the files for me to look at, and I 
just looked over them and I do not recall seeing anything there having 
to do with this. 

Q. What I specifically asked for in the subpena was for copies of 
correspondence passing between yourself and Mr. Davis, and yourself 
and your brother, and, I think, yourself and Mr. Duke.—A. Well, there 
was not any intention at all of leaving anything or not making a 
thorough search, but I have not any recollection of correspondence. I 
did not think there was anything in the files in connection with it. 

Q. I was not suggesting any intentional purpose. I was merely try- 
ing to find out what instructions you gave to your secretary, and I was 
especially anxious to find out about it because in the case of Mr, Davis, 
he, trusting to his secretary or somebody else, neglected to produce in 
my deposition with him as far as I had gone what we regarded as a 
somewhat important letter or copy of a letter, and I wanted to be very 


| sure——A. From me? 


Q. No; from Duke.—A. Oh, 

Q. And I wanted to be very sure that there was no mischance in 
reference to your instructions to your secretary so that your secretary 
might have overlooked his duty in that connection. 

Mr. McCLENNEN. Will you just note a motion to strike off the record 
Mr. Whipple's assertion as not germane to the deposition that is now 
being taken, not conceded fully accurate, and uncalled for so far as 
interrogating this witness is concerned, and irrelevant, incompetent, and 
immaterial and otherwise improper? 

Q. Therefore I want to ask, Mr. Mellon, whether you specifically asked 
your secretary to look for and produce for you to bring here A, You 
mean whether I was 

Q. Whether you did do it, copies of letter or letters passing between 
yourself and your brother either way, yourself and Mr. Davis either 
way, or yourself and Mr. Duke, if any did pass, on the subject matter 
of this merger or any of the facts which led up to it—A. Well, before 
coming away at this time it did not occur to me, and I do not think there 
is anything, but it did not occur to me that there was anything to 
bring away; but it had occurred to me before in looking this up. I had 
the files brought in and looked over them, and I did not see any- 
thing that had to do with this transaction, and I do not think I have 
anything. When I go back I shall have a search made for them and see 
if there is anything. 

Q. That would greatly oblige me, if you would.—A, Yes; I shall do 
that. 

Q. And you see what I want particularly?—A. Yes, 

Q. And that is correspondence or copies of correspondence or letters 
or menforanda of telephone conferences between yourself and Mr, 
Davis.—A. Yes; I shall do that. 

Q. Yourself and your brother.—A. Yes. 

Q. And yourself and Mr. Duke, and yourself and anyone else covering 
this period of time with reference to this merger or the negotiations 
which led up to it—A. Exactly. I shall do that and bring anything, 
if there is anything, to your attention. 

Q. Well, if you would.—A. Yes. 

Q. And I should be glad to have a statement from your private sec- 
retary as to the care with which that search has been made.—A. Yes. 

Q. I am not asking you to make it, and I am not intimating in the 
slightest that you have overlooked anything; but you sce, if instruc- 
tions are given to a private secretary, there might be a mistake, and 
that I want to avoid.—A. Yes. I am sorry that I did not go into it 
so I could say I had made a thorough search, but it did not occur to 
me to do it. But I did not recall, and I never read any of these papers 
at all. 

Mr. Wuippete. As far as I am concerned, I am not going to keep 
Mr. Mellon any longer. That is all. 

Mr. McCuLEenNEN. I think I have no questions. I want to put in 
evidence as a part of Mr. Mellon’s deposition this Exhibit 311 for iden- 
tification; so if you will just strike off the identification, it may become 
Exhibit 311. 

(The paper was marked “ Exhibit No. 311, July 2, 1928, R. W. P.”) 

By Mr. WHIPPLE: 

Q. There is a question which I omitted. Did you ever hear of one 
George D. Haskell, of Springfield, Mass., or of any other place?—A. He 
is the nian who has brought suit? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. Well, I have read—not during all this time, I have 
not heard of him, but I have read of the suit in the papers. 
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Q. Against the Aluminum Co.?—A. Against the Aluminum Co., and 
I inquired of Mr. Davis what it meant, and he explained it to an 
extent. 

Q. And very likely you heard of him as bringing suit against Mr. 
Duke.—A. Yes, 

Q. Or the Duke estate?—A. Yes, 

Mr. WuippLe. That is all. 

(It is stipulated by and between the respective counsel hereto that 
the signing of this deposition by the witness, Andrew W. Mellon, is 
waived. ) 


ExurpBir C 


The Gulf Refining Co. of Pittsburgh has been awarded the contract | 
to supply the bunker fuel oil requirements of the Shipping Board Mer- | 


chant Fleet Corporation vessels at Charleston, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
and Tampa over a 3-year period, in accordance with its proposal sub- 
mitted July 30, it was learned here to-day. ATI other proposals, includ- 
ing bids of several oil companies for furnishing requirements at Bos- 
ton, were rejected by the Shipping Board. 

Terms of the contract call for Bupplying the estimated maximum re- 
quirements of 100,000 barrels per month at the four South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports for 93 cents per barrel at Charleston, Savannah, and Jack- 
sonville, and for 90 cents per barrel at Tampa during the 3-year period 
commencing January 1, 1929. These fixed prices are for terminal de- 


livery with an additional charge of 5 cents per barrel for barging. 


HOLDS ALL CONTRACTS 


With its contract for furnishing oil requirements at these ports, the 
qulf Refining Co. now will supply about 8,000,000 barrels annually for 
Government vessels at all Atlantic and Gulf ports, since on July 10 it 
was awarded the first contract under the new 3-year period terms de- 
vised by the Shipping Board for fulfilling the needs at New York, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, Galveston, and Port Arthur. The Pittsburgh 
company’s contract on this calls for oil supply at an average rate of 
92 cents per barrel for terminal delivery at New York and Philadelphia, 
with still lower average fixed prices at the other ports. 

By virtue of these two contracts the Gulf Refining Co. will supply all 
oil requirements for Government vessels at Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
The maximum estimated requirement of the Government vessels at these 
ports is approximately 875,000 barrels monthly. 

Bids for supply requirements at Boston will not be reinvited, it was 
announced by the board. The bunkering of Government vessels making 
port at Boston will be shifted to New York or Philadelphia, 


[S. Rept. No. 7, pt. 5, Tlst Cong., 1st sess.] 
ELIGIBILITY OF HON. ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Messrs. BoraAH, KING, and Di.t, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the following views (pursuant to 8. Res. 2): 

The committee, as we understand, is not in disagreement in any 
respect except as to question 2 submitted by Senate Resolution 2. 

The controversy, or differences of view, arise over the construction to 
be given to section 243, Title V, of the laws of the United States. This 
section reads as follows: 

“No person appointed to the office of Secretary of the Treasury, or 
Treasurer, or Register, shall, directly or indirectly, be concerned or 
interested in carrying on the business of trade or commerce, or be owner 
in whole or in part of any sea vessel, or purchase by himself, or another 
in trust for him, ary public lands or other public property, or be con- 


cerned in the purchase or disposal of any public securities of any State, | 


or of the United States, or take or apply to his own use any emolument 
or gain for negotiating or transacting any business in the Treasury 
Department, other than what shall be allowed by law; and every person 
who offends against any of the prohibitions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor and forfeit to the United States 
the penalty of $3,000, and shall upon conviction be removed from office 
and forever thereafter be incapable of holding any office under the 
United States; and if any other person than a publie prosecutor shall 
give information of any such offense upon which a prosecution and con- 
viction shal] be had, one-half the aforesaid penalty of $3,000, when 
recovered, shall be for the use of the person giving such information.” 

The view we entertain is that a person may be interested in the busi- 
ness of trade or commerce—may, for illustration, be a stockholder in 
a corporation engaged in the business of trade or commerce—without 
becoming ineligible to the office of Secretary of the Treasury. His 
interest alone or his ownership of stock alone does not render him 
ineligible under this statute. 

It seems to be contended by some that the statute should be construed 
as if the statute read: 

“No person appointed to the office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
* * ®* ghall, directly or indirectly, be concerned or interested in the 
business of trade or commerce.” 

It is argued that the words “carrying on” may be treated as sur- 
plusage, to be given no meaning, or force, or effect; a bad example 
of tautology. We do not so construe the statute. The words “ car- 
rying on” must be construed in connection with the other language 
in the section. The statute as a whole must be construed as a whole, 
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if under any rule of reason you may do so. Under no rule of con- 
struction with which we are familiar are we justified in excluding 
this language as having no meaning or significance at all. The lan- 
guage was evidently placed in the statute for a purpose. The 
framers evidently had some object in mind, and, therefore, it should 
be given consideration in construing the statute. If the framers 
of the statute had desired to exclude everyone from this office who 
was interested in the business of trade or commerce, the plain, simple 
language by which that would have been 
been as follows: “No person appointed to 
the Treasury * * * shall directly or indirectly be interested in 
the business of trade or commerce.” But evidently they did not 
intend to exclude everyone who might have an interest in such busi- 
nesses. Evidently they intended to exclude only who were 
directly or indirectly concerned or interested in “carrying on” the 
business, or who participated in managing or running the business, 
or in counseling and advising in reference to the management of the same. 

We have not found any decisions of the courts construing this statute 
or a statute identical in terms. This leaves us to search for. con- 
struction among decisions which, while not decisive or controlling, 
may be deemed instructive or persuasive. In addition to such decisions 
as may be found along that line, we are permitted to consider such 
practical constructions as may have been placed upon the statute by 
those departments of the Government having to do with the execution 
or maintenance of the statute. 

The laws of the State of New York at one time provided: 

“That no person shall be appointed to the office of justice of the 
court of special sessions unless he shall be a resident * * * no 
such justice shall receive to his own use any fees or perquisites of 
office; nor shall any such justice hold any other public office or carry 
on abdy business.” 

The words “ carry on” were construed by the supreme court (appellate 
division) of that State. The court said: 

“He can hold no other public office, can carry on no business, but is 
required to devote his whole time and capacity to the duties of his 
office. In the Standard Dictionary to ‘carry on’ is defined: ‘To 
keep up; keep going; maintain; manage.’ And in the Century Die- 
tionary: ‘To manage or be engaged in; continue to prosecute; keep 
in progress.’ And I think to bring a person within the prohibition 
against carrying on a business there must be such relation to the busi- 
ness as imposes upon the person charged an obligation or responsibility 
to it, a responsibility for its management, the assumption of its contrel, 
or an obligation to perform duties in relation to it. The term ‘to 
carry on a business’ implies such a relation to the business as identi- 
fies the person with it and imposes upon him some duties or responsi- 
bility with its management.” (Matter of Deuel, Supreme Court, appel- 
late division, vol. 127, p. 632.) 

The same principle was announced in the case entitled “ Matter of 
Levy.” (Supreme Court, appellate division, vol. 198, p. 326.) We 
quote from the syllabus of the case: 

“The term ‘to carry on a business’ implies such relation to the busi- 
ness as identifies the person with it and imposes upon him some duty 
or responsibility in connection with its management.” 

In the above case the respondent held 10 per cent of the capital 
stock of a business corporation. 

We do not refer to the foregoing opinions as conclusive upon the ques- 
tion here, but they are persuasive. The court clearly holds that carry- 
ing on a business has a significance and a meaning wholly aside from a 
mere interest in the business, such as that of a stockholder; that it 
implies much more and something different from an interest in the busi- 
néss or concern in the business. It must be concluded from these cases 
that the court was of the opinion that the ownership of stock is not 
sufficient to constitute a violation of the statute which provided against 
having an interest in carrying on a business. In other words, “ to carry 
on a business” there is an obligation, a responsibility, an authority with 
the one that is in no sense a part of the other, a mere*interest in the 
business. 


would have 
Seeretary of 


accomplished 


the office of 


those 


. 


The violation of law, however long continued, and regardless of the 
high standing of the parties, will not, of course, change the law nor 
exempt those who repeat the violation from the penalties of the law. 
But when a construction of the law is involved and the meaning is in 
doubt it has always been considered proper to take into consideration the 
practical construction placed upon it by those brought in touch with it. 
And even acquiescence upon the part of those having responsibility 
in the acts or conduct of parties operating under the law may be 
considered. 

The records will bear out the contention that never has a mere in- 
terest or the mere ownership of stock in the business of trade or com- 
merce been regarded as rendering a party ineligible to the office of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. From Alexander Hamilton to the present in- 
cumbent, Secretaries of the Treasury have been interested or have been 
stockholders in corporations engaged in the business of trade or com- 
merce. We do not know, because the records are not available, whether 
all Secretaries have been so interested. But we do know that a great 
number of them have been. Secretary after Secretary, men of the high- 
est and most sensitive regard for the integrity of official conduct, have 
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been holders, and in some instances large holders, of stock in corpora- 
tions engaged in trade or commerce. This fact has been known to the 
different departments of the Government, including the House and the 
Senate. Such interests have been held without challenge from anyone 
as to the eligibility or fitness of the incumbent, Thus by long practice 
has a construction been placed upon the statute which we are entitled 
to consider in our effort to arrive at the true meaning of the law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the Mid West Oil case 
236 U. 8.), in passing upon the power of the Executive to make tem- 
porary withdrawals of public land, took into consideration the silence 
of Congress as to the practice of the Executive and the legality of such 
withdrawals. Reasoning upon the same principle, it will throw some 
light upon the proper construction of this statute to take into considera- 
tion the acts of the Executive, the different Secretaries of the Treasury, 
in conjunction with the acquiescence if not affirmative approval of the 
Congress: 

When we 
statute 
in and the 
tion the 


yeurs, together 


take into consideration, therefore, the language of the 
itself, distinguishing, as we think it does, between an interest 
of the business, when we take into considera- 
construction placed upon the statute through these 
with the opinions of the courts in involving 
‘onstruction of statutes of a similar import, we have no doubt 

fair and reasonable construction of the statute does not deny 

imbent right to hold stock in a corporation engaged in 


carrying on 
practical 


cases 


the 
mmerce, 
suld be 
for 
abl 
inel 


when Mr. Melion was being 
of the Treasury he 
relative to the meaning of the statute. These 
ex-Senator Knox, were of the opinion that an 
interest in the business or the holding of stock did not render Mr. 
Mellon ineligible to the office. It was after careful consideration of 
all » facts the law that Mr. Mellon received his appoint- 
ment, was confirmed hy the Senate, and has since been continued by 
subsequent Presidents in the Secretaryship of the Treasury. He 
eight and during that time the fact that he was a 
kholder in large corporations engaged in trade or commerce was 
all, known to the different departments of the Government, 
the Senate and House of Representatives, the executive 
including the legal department of the Government. 
incident arising under this law is that in 
appointment of A. T. Stewart, the great dry-goods merchant in 
York City. President Grant named Stewart Secretary of the 
Treasury He was promptly confirmed. Objections were made imme- 
thereafter based upon his ineligibility under the act now befove 
construction, Stewart immediately sought legal advice. He was 
was heavily interested and actively conducting a 
large business in trade and commerce he could only avoid the statute 
by retiring from the business. Stewart stated that it would be 
impracticable, if not impossible, to get out of the business inside of 
five ye The President sought a joint resolution exempting Stewart 
from the operations of the law and sent a message to Congress to 
that effect But there was objection to the resolution; also objection to 
repealing the law. In fact, it now developed that there were objections 
to Stewart upon the part of the high protectionists, Stewart being a 
free trader Some one proposed that Stewart enter into an agreement 
to give the profits of his business to charity—an irrelevant suggestion 
from the standpoint of the law. It was also claimed that Stewart had 
constantly claims for heavy drawbacks on duties. On March 8, 
in an editorial in the New York Times, it was said: 

“The most direct and unobjectionable mode of meeting the difficulty 
would be for the newly appointed Secretary to retire from the com- 
mercial business which brings him within the prohibitions of the law; 
but in Mr. Stewart's case this seems to be impossible. His business is 
so extensive and so complicated that, as he himself is reported to have 
said, it would,take him five years to withdraw from it.” 

Finally, on March 9, 1869, Stewart sent in his resignation. In 
resignation, among other things, he said: 

“The relations of my firm in its connection with others 
largely interested in their continuance are such that they can not be 
severed summarily, nor can my interest in it be wholly and absolutely 
without great embarrassment and loss to those with whom 
I have been connected,” 

Manifestly, Stewart the law was in- 
eligible lie had the largest the United States. 
Ile was in the immediate, active management of the business, giving 
it his personal attention and direction, As he felt he could not justify 
getting out of the business, he resigned, 

But 
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ineligible to the office the terms of this statute are such ag 


to exact from the holder of such interests or stock the most scrupulous 


observance of the difference between an interest or ownership of stock 
the management or carrying on of the businesa. Undoubtedly the 
purpose of the law was to divorce the Sceretary of. the Treasury from 
all attachment to his private interests, to the detriment of the public 
Responsibility for his private interests were not to be per- 
contlict with the responsibilities attaching to his public 
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office. iis time, his mind, his concern were to belong to the public, 
to his office. The distinction between the ownership of stéck and 
concern or interest in carrying on the business is so narrow that it 
can only be measured in many instances by a keen sense of honor and 
propriety upon the part of the official. 

If he counsels, or advises, or directs—although he may not be a 
director or officer of the corporation—still he would, it seems to us, 
be directly or indirectly engaged in the business of carrying on trade 
or commerce. And in considering these matters, one would have to 
take into consideration also the amount and the extent of his interest 
in the business. This may seem to render the law antiquated and 
unreasonable under modern business conditions. It may be contended 
that such an interpretation of the law would make it difficult to find 
a competent party to fill this office. But the answer to all such con- 
tentions is at hand and is full and complete—amend or repeal the law. 

Our personal views are that the law is sound in principle, but it is 
poorly expressed in the light of modern methods of carrying on business. 
As it is now written, it is susceptible of abuse, both by those who hold 
the office and by those who would criticize the official. The law should 
be made plain by specifying what interests, if any, the official may have 
and what constitutes “carrying on the business.” The principle and 
the purpose of the law no doubt have a wise foundation. But it ought 
to be adapted in its language to present circumstances and conditions, 
It should be expressed in language which would constitute a clear rule 
of guidance and conduct for the official and also a definite measure by 
which the public could gage and protect its interests, 

We do not consider that such facts and circumstances have been 
placed before the committee in detail as would permit us to form an 
opinion whether as a stockholder Mr. Mellon has actually counseled 
or advised or been interested in the carrying on of the business in 
which he is a stockholder. We therefore content ourselves, as we feel 
we must, to a construction of the law as we understand it. 


Wm. E. Boran. 
WILLIAM H. KING. 
Cc. C. DILL, 


[S. Rept. No. 7, pt. 6, 71st Cong., 1st sess.] 
ELIGIBILITY OF Hon, ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. ASHuRST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following individual views (pursuant to S. Res. 2): 

The Senate has no power to institute and commence impeachment 
proceedings ; that power is by the Constitution committed to the House 
of Representatives. 

A concise discussion of this question will be found by reading the 
remarks of Hon. Grorce W. Norris, Senator from Nebraska and chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, delivered in the Senate 
on March 5, 1929, when this resolution was considered. The substance 
of what Senator Norris then said is as follows: 

“Mr, Norris. Mr. President, * * *. The Constitution of the 
United States confers exclusive jurisdiction upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives to impeach officials who are guilty of misdemeanors or high 
crimes, The House would have to decide, the same as a prosecutor 
would have to decide in a case in court, whether the defendant, or 
whether, as in this case, the respondent, was guilty of a misdemeanor, 
The Senate ought to hold itself aloof, because in case the House should 
impeach it would become necessary for the Senate to try the im- 
peachment, 

“Tt seems to me, having exclusive jurisdiction of such trials, we 
ought not to consider this matter, first, because we bave no impeachment 
jurisdiction, and second, we should not express in advance an opinion, 
either as to fact or law, on the action of a public official who, under 
the Constitution, is liable to impeachment by the House and trial by 
the Senate. 

“To me it seems perfectly clear that that part of the resolution 
ought to be eliminated. Suppose, for instance, we should agree to the 
resolution and the Judiciary Committee should report, after looking 
up the law, that in its judgment the Secretary of the Treasury had 
not violated any law, and let us suppose that the Senate approved that 
decision. We would have gone on record then officially upon a question 
that, so far as any effect is concerned, we would have no jurisdiction to 
try until an impeachment proceeding came regularly before us. 

“Suppose that afterwards the House began impeachment proceedings 
against Mr. Mellon and found that he was guilty and impeached him 
and the articles of impeachment came to the Senate as a court to try 
Mr. Mellon. We would have already gone on record on the merits of a 
question upon which, regardless of how we should find, we could not 
act unless the official were impeached and we should be trying him for a 
violation of the law. It would at least put the Senate in rather an 
embarrassing position. 

“Suppose we find the reverse of what I have suggested and the 
Judiciary Committee holds, upon hearings, that Mr. Melion is guilty 
and that he has violated the law, what are we going to do about it? 
We can not try him. We can not both impeach him and try him. We 
are at the end of the string so far as the Senate is concerned. We have 
held that he is not guilty. We have in realty taken the place of the 
House of Representatives,” 
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When a tribunal discovers that it has no jurisdiction the only ordet | pose to take fruits and vegetables out of the operation of the 


it may then 
jurisdiction, 
Respectfully submitted, 


properly enter is the order declaring that it has neo 


Henry F. Asuurst. 
FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- | 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board | 


to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 


tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate | 


and foreign commerce. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I submit three proposed amendments 


to the pending bill and ask that they be printed and lie upon | 


the table. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. FLETCHER. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 


the Recorp a telegram from a committee of fifty of Florida | 


Citrus Growers Clearing House Association, with reference to the 
exclusion of fresh fruits and vegetables from the pending 
_ Measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Winter Haven, FLA., May 8, 1929. 
Senator DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas there is pending in the 
an act known as the Federal farm board act and said Dill, as 
introduced, has been passed by the House of Representatives and is 
now pending in the Senate; and 

Whereas said act, as passed by the House of Representatives, enables 


the State of Florida and the citrus industry to come under the full | 


provisions of the act; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
said act, which, if adopted, would exclude fruit and vegetables from the 
benefits of the law if passed; and 

Whereas the principal industry in Florida, as well as California and 
many Southern and Southwestern States, is fruit and vegetables: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the advisory committee of fifty of the Florida Citrus 


Growers Clearing House Association voice their unalterable opposition | 
we request Senators TRAMMELL and | 
FLeTcner and the four Congressmen in the House of Representatives | ; 
| organization in America. 


to such an amendment and that 
from Florida to vigorously oppose and prevent, if possible, the adoption 
of such amendment to the said Federal farm board act; 


further 


Congress of the United States | 


Senate an amendment to | 





and be it | 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to President Herbert | 


Hoover, Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, United States 
Senators PARK TRAMMELL and DUNCAN U, FLeTcuer, and Representa- 
tives Herperr J. Dranp, R. A. 
OWEN. 
COMMITTEE OF Firry OF FLORIDA CriTrUus GROWERS 
CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. COPELAND. I ask that the amendment to the pending 
bill which I send to the desk may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Curer CLerk. The Senator from New York offers the 
following amendment: On page 25, and immediately following 
subparagraph (d) it is proposed to insert a new subparagraph 
to read as follows: 


(e) As used in this act, the words “agricultural commodity ” mean | 
fruit or a vegetable: Pro- | 


an agricultural commodity which is not a 
vided, however, That this subparagraph shail not apply to the provisions 
of section 9. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York, 
Mr. COPELAND. 
able telegrams received by Members of the Senate relating to 


GREEN, Tom A, Yon, and Rutu Bryan 





| clearing-house section? 


Mr. COPELAND, I said that one group desired the exclu- 
sion of fruits and vegetables not alone from the body of the 
bill but also from section 9, which provides for clearing-house 
associations, 

I assume that the purpose of this bill is to give relief to the 
farmers of the country. Its purpose is to help agriculture, but 
certainly it is not intended to damage any of the other indus- 
tries of America. 

I wish to say in all seriousness, Senators, that I have gone 
far as a Senator from the State of New York in voting for the 
modified debenture plan. I did se because I think that my city 
and my State can not prosper unless the farmers of America 
prosper. I did what I did in all good conscience because, in 
the first place, the farmers need aid, and, in the second place, 
in my judgment, my State is benefited when the farmers of 
America are prosperous; but I should be very sorry indeed to 
have the Senate now adopt a measure which would be of 
positive damage to many great industries of my State. 

The charge has been made on the floor of the Senate that 
those who are in opposition to the inclusion of fruits and vege- 
tables are commission merchants; that they are not growers 


| of these products but are the men who are engaged in the 
| industry of receiving and marketing the products. 
| concede at once that that is true, but that is not all the truth. 


I shail 


I find in my State that many growers of fruits and vegetables 
are opposed to the inclusion of perishables in the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The farming industry in the Senator’s State is 
very much like that in Pennsylvania, and I am wondering 
whether the Senator has not, as I have, received a very large 
number of protests from the dairy industry, asking that dairy 


| products be similarly excepted from the bill? 


Mr. COPELAND. Oh, yes; I have had many. 

Mr. REED. ‘They are not from brokers or dealers but from 
the actual dairymen themselves. 

Mr. COPELAND. From the Dairymen’s League, for instance. 
To my mind, the Dairymen’s League is the greatest cooperative 
It was organized by farmers; it is 
managed by farmers, and has been successfully operated by 
farmers: and they, as the Senator from Pennsylvania suggests, 
are in bitter opposition to the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What reasons do the truck farmers and dairy 
people give for wanting to get out from under the provisions 
of the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall undertake in 
brief remarks to tell what reasons they give. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator goes into that, I think 
I ought to ask a question which was suggested to me by the 
question submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


the course of my 


| Reep] about the dairymen. 


agreeing to | 


| resentatives 
Mr. President, there have been innumer- | 


the inclusion or the exclusion, as the case may be, of perish- | 


ables from the pending bill. There are several thoughts ex- 
pressed in those telegrams. One group desires that all fruits 
and vegetables be excluded; another group desires that apples 
and pears be excluded. 

There are those who wish to have every other reference to 
the possibility of the formation of any governmental body 
relating to perishables excluded from the bill. I have in mind 
section 9, on page 17, which permits the organization 
clearing-house associations. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I did not gather what the Senator said re- 
garding clearing-house associations, 


of | 


| kept in. 
| mony, was in favor of the particular bill we had before 


Does the amendment pro- ' 


The Agricultural Committee during the past several years 
have had before them on various bills, including this one, rep- 
of dairymen’s organizations. I should like to 
preface what I say by suggesting that I have been impressed, as 
I think other members of the committee have, with the intelli- 
gence and the wisdom and, I think, the fairness, of these dairy- 
men's representatives. I think we will all agree that they are 
very high-class men, conscientious and honest in what they are 
trying to accomplish; but I should like to call the attention of 
the Senator from New York and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to the fact that the head of the Dauirymen’s Asseciation 
appeared before the Agricultural Committee on this particular 
bill, favoring it. He did advise—and I think his advice in that 
respect was wise—that we strike out of the bill these advisory 
committees. I have such a motion pending, but I do net want 
to press it if the friends of the bill feel as though it ought to be 
This representative, however, as I understood his testi- 
us if 
we were to strike out of it—and I think he would be in favor 
of it even if we did not—what appeared to him and what ap 
pears to me to be a useless and expensive appendage. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me to reply? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. In passing on questions like this I think we all 
ought to try, at least, to look at them from the national stand- 
point, and not be too much controlled by what we get in the way 
of advice from the people in our home States. Nevertheless, we 


are all interested in knowing the attitude of our own farmers | 


on this national proposition. I do not think I have had half a 
dozen letters from Pennsylvania farmers in favor of either the 
House bill or the Senate bill. I have had hundreds of letters 
opposing both bills. I do not know the name of the gentleman 
to whom the Senator refers—— 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit an interruption 
there, I will give him the name. 

Mr. REED. I am afraid it would not help me, anyway; but 
I do not recall any communication from any dairymen that was 
not to the effect that all they wanted was to be completely left 
out of the operation of the bill. 

Most of them made no objection to the wheat farmers and 
the corn growers of the West having this relief if Congress saw 
fit to give it to them, but for themselves there is practically a 
unanimous expression of opinion from the farmers of Pennsyl- 


vania that they want to be left out of it, and they urge me to | 


do my best to have the bill modified so that they will be wholly 
left out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sacxerr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely wish to suggest that under the 
provisions of the bill it is purely optional whether they come 
in or not. 

Mr. REED. That is what is always replied; but they say 
that they prefer to do business as individualists. If they con- 
tinue that way, and do not go in under the terms of the bill, 
they will be hopelessly handicapped in competition with these 
Government-aided cooperatives in the West. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do, although after a while I should like 
to make some of my speech myself; but the interruptions are 
so effective that I gladly yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is so generous in lending his time 
that I wanted to advance that thought and this further thought 
and then sit down: Has the Senator considered broadening his 
amendment so as to take out not only vegetables and fruits but 
also dairy products? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I am glad to do that. I want to get 
out of it all the products I can in this line and I will accept the 
suggestion of the Senator. I will back it up in a moment by 
the support of many milk producers in my own State. 

Mr. BROOKHART and Mr. BLAINE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield first to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On the proposition just suggested by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that it is optional whether these 
people go into this arrangement or not, and if they do not go 
in and others do go in it will benefit the price and the market, 
I can not see where that is going to do any damage to those 
who stay out. In fact, it will be just as beneficial to those 
who stay out as to those who goin. The ones who stay out have 
nothing to pay. That has been one of the troubles about it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to the Senator from Iowa that 
we have gone a long way to help the grain enterprise that he 
has in mind. If there are certain groups represented in Penn- 
sylvania and New York and other States that wish to stay out, 
bear with us a little while until we put the facts before you. 
See if we can not induce you to exclude these particular prod- 
ucts from the operation of the bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am not objecting to the Senator’s put- 
ting the facts before us, but I was giving him my view of the 
situation after they are before us, 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. BLAINE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield first to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. As J understand the bill, and as suggested by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer], it is optional with 
producers now as to whether they shall go in; but if we adopt 
the Senator’s amendment it would prevent those from going in 


President, may I 


interrupt the 
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who desire to go in. That seems to me a rather selfish position 
to take—that when a person has an option as to whether he will 
go into the scheme or not, he wants to deny others the privilege 
of going in. He may stay out if he wishes to, but he wants 
such an amendment as will make it impossible for those to go 
in who want to go in. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the Senator from Idaho is 
interested in potatoes, because, of course, next to the New 
York potato, the best potato in the world is the Idaho potato, 
especially baked. 

Mr. KING. Except the Utah potato. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
I assume, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
also? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I will say that the New York 
potatoes are the only good potatoes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am interested in potatoes also, and al- 
though the Senators from Mentana and Idaho, as I understand, 
would probably be willing that they should be dropped, I am 
not. I want potatoes included, 

Mr. BORAH. No; I have not said anything about potatoes 
being dropped. I am opposed to dropping them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was wondering whether the Senator from 
New York is not more interested in perishable fruits in his State 
than he is in nonperishable vegetables. The potato can not be 
classed as a perishable vegetable. By proper treatment it can 
be preserved for a very long period of time. 

All over this country potatoes are raised. They are raised 
extensively in the South Atlantic seaboard States, and those po- 
tatoes are largely exported. Nearly $4,000,000 worth of potatoes 
are exported annually. The producers of this vegetable in my 
State have communicated with me, and have expressed an 
earnest desire to be included in this bill. I was just speculating 
as to whether the Senator from New York was particularly in- 
terested in excluding potatoes. I know that he is probably in- 
terested in excluding fruits, but I hope he is not interested in 
excluding potatoes or any other nonperishable vegetable. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say, in reply to my friend from 
North Carolina—who always gives serious thought to these 
matters—that I have thought that potatoes should be left in the 
bill 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Take what occurred last fall: I think I 
said the other day in the Senate that I had an appeal made to 
me—because I talk over the radio occasionally about foods—by 
a farm bureau in Pennsylvania, begging me to talk about po- 
tatoes. We had an enormous crop, and as a result of it the prices 
were very low. That is a product which can be handled, a prod- 
uct which is strictly nonperishable, and therefore might come 
under the operation of the bill as we have it before us. 

I feel the same way about grapes. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHnson] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator takes up the subject of 
grapes, would he not be willing to amend his amendment by say- 
ing “ nonperishable vegetables ”? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am willing to have some language added 
to the amendment which will make it clear that so far as po- 
tatoes are concerned my amendment shall not apply. 

As I started to say about grapes, almost all of the letters and 
telegrams I have had from my State wishing to have perish- 
ables left in the bill came from grape growers. The grape in- 
dustry has developed remarkably since prohibition came into 
force. With the deprivation of aleohol there seems to be some- 
thing about the grape which makes it popular with people. I 
do not undertake to go into the reasons for it, but I can sce 
why grapes might be excluded. 

But let us go back to the question of milk. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] called attention 
to the attitude of the dairymen. Let me say, Mr. President, 
that I know about the operation of the Dairymen’s League. 
One reason why I have been enthusiastic for farm relief since 
the measure first came up is because I have seen what the 
Dairymen’s League has accomplished for the dairy farmers. I 
voted three times for the McNary-Haugen bill, much to the dis- 
gust of some papers in my city and State. The charge was 
made that it would not be possible for the farmers to organize 
and show business sense enough to deal with this great problem 
of American agriculture. I knew better, because- this great 
organization, the Dairymen’s League, which has 70,000 mem- 


[Laughter.] 
Except the potato of all the other States, 


Will the Senator except Montana 
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bers in my State, has demonstrated the possibility of dealing 
with its Problem in a very businesslike way. But I want you 
to know that the Dairymen’s League is opposed to this bill 
and to the inclusion of dairy products in it. 

I have here a number of telegrams from different branches 
of the Dairymen’s League. I want to refer to them because I 
want the Recorp to show exactly where that organization 
stands. 

Here is a letter from the Port Leyden Dairymen’s Association, 
of Lewis County, N. Y. They are opposed to the whole bill, 
unanimously opposed to the bill as passed by the House. 
course, I assume that when they learn that the debenture 
vision is to be in it, they may have a change of heart. 

Here is a 
National Milk Producers’ Association is opposed to the Dill. 
Here is a telegram from the Dairymen’s League, after a meet- 
ing of the organization of the counties of Livingston, Monroe, 
Ontario, and Wayne, in my State, stating that they take the 
same position of opposition; likewise the Dairymen’s League of 
Northeast Pennsylvania. I do not know how that got into my 
list of telegrams. It was sent to me by mistuke, undoubtedly. 
Here is a message from the Mayville Dairymen’s Association, 
from the Cattaraugus County Dairymen’s Association, repre- 
senting 2,000 dairymen, and so on. 

I am here to say that the dairymen from Middletown, Ripley, 
and Richmondville, and from every other section of my State 
are in opposition to being included in this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. -I wanted the Senator to permit me to correct 
what I stated when I interrupted him just a few moments ago. 
I left the impression, and I was under the impression, that the 
representative of the Milk Producers’ Association was not op- 
posed at least to the Milk Producers’ Cooperative Association 
remaining in. I find, in looking the matter up, that I was 
wrong in that. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
Senator to be wrong, and I am very sure he is to be excused 
from being wrong once. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
into the argument, I want to ask him if it is his purpose and his 
desire to fix the matter so that none of these people can get in 
even if they want to. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the thing I have in mind—that 
they desire to be absolutely excluded from the operation of the 
bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. 
the chief weakness of this bill in regard to fruits and vegetables 
is to be found in the provision which allows the board the dis- 
cretion of granting a certificate for a stabilization corporation 
whenever the board desires to do so. If the measure required 
that a certain percentage—say 75 per cent, or even a majority— 
of those engaged in an industry were required to apply to come 
under the stabilization corporation, there would be much to be 
said for the position of those who support the proposition; but 
under the present provision of the bill we are left absolutely at 
the mercy of this board. That is the danger of the situation. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will bear with me a mo- 
ment, the Senator from Washington has put his finger exactly 
upon the point. If the board at its pleasure can organize an 
association to undertake to deal with a given product, we will 


pro- 


say like apples, then all the existing institutions which have | 


invested large sums of money in buying up a crop, in storing it, 
and preparing it, do not know at what moment the Federal board 
will go into the business and throw upon the market at the 
wrong time products which will crush the market and destroy 
these industries. That is the point the Senator makes, and it 
is well put. F 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the growers or producers of cer- 
tain products of a single State must find themselves in trouble. 
They may never have had a cooperative association in the past, 


they may proceed to organize one, and make representation to | 


the board that they are entitled to be allowed to have a stabili- 
zation corporation. If they are able to induce the board to 
grant them a certificate, then those engaged in that industry 
in every other section of the country must compete with a Gov- 
ernment-aided corporation or find itself forced to go in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 
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telegram calling attention to the fact that the 





Mr. President, before the Senator goes further | 


I want to point out to the Senator that I think | 
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Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 


Mr. WALSH of Moniana. 1 shall offer an amendment, a copy 
of which is printed and lies on the desk, which will relieve the 
situation referred to by the Senator from Washington to some 
extent. It reads as follows: 


The board shall adopt rules specifying the qualifications requisite to 
entitle a cooperative association to join in an application for thé 
fication of a and all cooperative 

shall be permitted to And 
shall, at any time, application, be 
entitled to admission to membership in such stabilization corporation 
upon such terms as the board may from time to time prescribe. 


certi- 


stabilizing corporation associations 
any 


possessing such qualifications join. 


such cooperative association upon 


So that every association will be given an opportunity in the 
first place to join if it desires to do so, or, if it does not 
join at that time, or comes into existence later, it will be en- 
titled to go into the stabilization corporation upon such terms 
as are prescribed. I understand perfectly well that that does 
not quite meet the point raised by the Senator from Washing- 
ton. As I understand, he wants to restrain the board from 
certifying any stabilization corporation unless the request 
comes from a specified proportion or percentage of the coopera- 
tive associations engaged in the particular line of marketing, 
but it will help the situation, because if my amendment should 
be adopted, any association having the requisite qualifications 
which desired to join might-.join upon application. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. With all due regard to the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana, I think that his amendment does not mect 
my objection at all. My objection is not to the fact that any 
properly qualified cooperative may join; my objection is that 
cooperatives in a certain part of the country may be given a 
certificate to form a stabilization corporation while the great 
body of the cooperative associations in the country that do not 
want any Government interference will then be forced to com- 


| pete with a Government-aided corporation, or be forced to join 
That is the first time I have known the | 


in the stabilization corporation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask the Senator from Washington a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the cooperative association going in is so 
much helped that it can drive out people who do not go in, why 
is it not a wise provision to let all of them go in? 

Mr. DILL. Because, if I may be permitted by the Senator, 
the very formation of the corporation as to perishable products 
will necessitate its buying those perishable products at such a 
price that it can store them and hope to make a profit, and that 
will lower the price temporarily, and perishable products can not 
stand the same sort of treatment that is given to the more 
staple products of the farm. 

In addition to that, the conditions in a certain community 
where the producers are not well financed, where they have no 
help at the present time in the way of organization, might make 
it desirable for them to have a stabilization corporation, while 
that part of the industry which is well financed, which has its 
marketing organization perfected throughout the world, as we 
have in the apple industry, would be desirous of avoiding any 


| Government interference. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 


PRINTING OF TARIFF ACT OF 1929 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had adopted a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 4) to print the tariff act of 
1929 as reported to the House of Representatives, together with 
the report thereon, as a House document (H. Doc. No. 15), in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I would like to ask the Chair to be gocd 
enough to lay down the message just received from the House 


| of Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, 
to protect American labor, and for other purposes, as reported from 
the Committee on Ways and Means to the House of Representatives 
on May 9, 1929, together with the text of the committee report, be 
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printed as a House document with the bill matter showing the existing 
tariff law in reman type; the part proposed to be omitted inclosed in 
brackets, and the new legislation recommended by the committee in 
italie type, and that 18,500 additional copies of the publication be 
printed, of which 12,000 shall be for the use of the House document 
room ; 5,000 for the Senate document room; 1,000 for the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House, and 500 copies for the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, 


Mr. MOSES. I move the concurrence of the Senate in the 
resolution, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I assume that it will afford 
the copies required for a study of the bill, both by Senators and 
Representatives, and also by citizens who are interested. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, Mr. President; the subject has been very 
thoroughly discussed before the Printing Committees of both 
the House and the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether it will inelude the minority report? 

Mr. MOSES. I understand so. I wish the resolution might 
have provided also for an index to the bill, but that has not 
been provided for, and 1 understand that an index has not been 
prepared. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does not the Senator think 
that the resolution could be held up a short time and that pro- 
vision for an index could be incorporated in it? 

Mr. MOSES. I wish very much that that might be done. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I agree with the Senator that 
a bill of the volume of the tariff bill would be difficult to 
study without an index, 

Mr. MOSES. I see the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance now in the Chamber, and no doubt he can throw some 
light upon the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was called out of the Chamber, and I did not 
hear the resolution read. May it be read again? 

Mr. MOSES. It is merely a concurrent resolution to print 
the tariff bill as reported, together with the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House has already made such an order. 

Mr. MOSES. No; the Senator, from his experience on the 
Printing Committee, knows very well that the amount of money 
involyed is provided concurrently, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether the same rule applies 
with the Ways and Means Committee of the House that applies 
with the Finance Committee of the Senate, but in the Senate we 
are not bound by that law in the printing of tariff bills. 

Mr. MOSES. The House, however, feels that it is, and 
therefore has passed a concurrent resolution to carry out this 
purpose, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the report made to the House, and 
also a copy of the bill as it was reported to the House, and I 
will say to the Senator that there is no index to it, but in the 
report every section of the bill is numbered just the same as in 
the bill, and an explanation of it given, and the provisions in 
the present law as compared with the bill as reported to the 
House are shown in the report. It is very complete, I will say 
to the Senator, but there is no index. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. May I add, too, that it is proposed to print 
the bill in the form of a document, much less bulky than the 
printed form of the bill, but it will be printed page by page and 
line by line, and the text will be exactly as it is in the bill as 
reported to the House, But I do think an index should be 
added. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if an index is to be added, and a 
request made now for the printing of it, or a separate index 

Mr. MOSES. I think, in order to facilitate the matter, we 
had better concur in the resolution. Then I will consult with 
the Senators who are interested in the matter, and offer 
another resolution later to provide for an adequate index, to be 
prepared under our auspices, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


now so as to require an index to be printed with this document. 

Mr. MOSES. That is true, Mr. President, but we might have 
to wait a considerable time for the index to be prepared. The 
bill is very voluminous, and involves thousands of items. 

Mr. SMOOT. And who will prepare the index? 

Mr. MOSES. Personally, [ would rather offer a separate res- 
olution to have an index prepared by one of the experts of the 
Committee on Finance. Then we could have additional copies 
printed for the use of the House, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I will say that this volume 
comprising the tariff bill will be of no use without an index. 
I tried yesterday to find certain items in the bill in which I was 
interested. It is almost valueless without an index. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Does the resolution provide 
for the printing of the minority report? 
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Mr. MOSES. I so understand it, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to suggest that this 
document will be practically useless if we do not have an index. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Absolutely. 

Mr. NORRIS. We already have copies of the bill, and we 
have all had experience already in trying to find some items in 
it. It will take a Senator half an hour to find sonrething unless 
he just happens to hit upon it the first time he looks. The bill 
contains more than 400 pages, covering thousands of items, and 
I do not see anything to be gained by printing it now and get- 
ting an index afterwards, because in the meantime it will be of 
no value to anybody. It ought to be printed not only with an 
index, but the suggestion of the Senator from Utah ought to be 
carried out; we ought to have the comparative provisions 
shown. Where there is a change in existing law, it ought to 
uppear. Then the compilation would be of some use. 

Mr. MOSES. I agree to all that. As a matter of fact I do 
not know about the office of the Senator from Nebraska, but my 
office is being flooded with requests for copies of the bill and 
report which are not available. I understand from the Printing 
Committee in the House that that is the case over there and that 
the ordinary number of bills printed when a bill is introduced 
has been exhausted and it is necessary to have additional copies 
of the bill, and, of course, depending upon the point of view of 
the constituent writing, a copy of the report too. If we wait 
by amending the resolution to provide for an index it will be 
two or three weeks before copies may be prepared. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it take so long? 

Mr. MOSES. It might, but I would hope not. I feel sure a 
Senate resolution which may be offered providing for a proper 
index by the Committee on Finance of the Senate, which is not 
now engrossed with the tariff bill, could prebably be speedily 
earried forward. I ask the chairman of the committee if that 
is not so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. In answer to the Senator from 
New York, too, if he wants a good index that will help him find 
what is in the bill, I suggest that he take the tariff act of 1922 
with the index. He will find that there are almost the same 
identical pages and every item in the whole tariff act of 1922 
is indexed. That is a temporary suggestion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. MOSES. I have the floor by the courtesy and grace of the 
Senator from New York. I yield in the second or third degree 
to Senators who may so desire. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am very much interested in 
the statement just made by the Senator from Utah. If I under- 
stand it, he proposes to adopt temporarily the index prepared in 
1922 for a different act, the act known as the Fordney-McCumber 
Act. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply suggested to the Senator from New 
York that he could find every item in the index, and while they 
are not on exactly identical pages, yet it contains every schedule 
in the present bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Utah if he means to have us use the index of the 
last monstrosity and that every schedule in it has been increased 
in the present tariff bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. The Senator said he could not find 
the items in the House Dill. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is it not true that the index 
for the act of 1922 would be just as logical now as the bill which 
has been introduced and is now under consideration? 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true, and anyone who does not 
want an index to the bill itself might view it that way, but any- 
one who really wants to study the items would want an index, 
and that is what we are going to have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Utah 
whether it is his policy as chairman of the Finance Committee 
to delay consideration of the bill by the Finance Committee 
until it is acted on in the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am informed that under the process which 
will be adopted in the other, body the bill now introduced will 
be the bill as it will finally be passed by the House. I am won- 
dering whether in view of that fact the Senator from Utih 
would not consider it wise to proceed in the Finance Committee 
of the Senate to consider the bill without waiting for its passage 
by the House, so as to facilitate its early consideration here and 
an early adjournment, which would otherwise be impossible. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah is going to pursue the 
same course which has been followed by the Senate on all pre- 
vious oceasions. I doubt whether it would be appropriate at 
least for the Senate now to take the House bill as reported to 
the House, not knowing what changes are going to be made 
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there, and hold hearings upon it. In the past we have always 
waited until the bill came to the Senate and then have taken it 
wp for consideration, and that is what I propose to do now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr. MOSBS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the statement made by my friend from 
Kentucky challenges the good faith of the Republicans in the 
House. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a point of order. We may not 
discuss here things that have taken place at the other end of 
the Capitol. 

The PRESIDING 
tained. 

Mr. KING. I am sure our friends in the House will allow 
legitimate debate; that there will be no cloture and no previous 
question, so that when the bill is considered in the House many 
of the infamies which exist in it will be excluded. There will 
be undoubtedly some progressive Republicans and some Demo- 
crats in the House who united may want to perfect the bill and 
send us a vastly different measure from that which is now 
presented to the House. 

Mr. MOSKS. I rejoice in the optimism of the junior Senator 
from Utah. Now I ask that the question may be put on agree- 
ing to the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tion of the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I now move that the Committee 
on Finance be directed to provide an index with comparative 
figures of rates for the bill H. R. 2667, of the Seventy-first 
Congress, first session, as compared with the existing tariff law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection and I concur that there 
should be an index, but I am wondering whether the House 
Committee on Ways and Means might not have prepared an 
index. 

Mr. MOSES. We have no knowledge that they have done so. 
I am quite sure the experts assigned to the Committee on 
Finance, being now free from any detailed consideration of the 
tariff bill, can apply themselves directly to the preparation of 
an index and probably can get it ready for printing much 
more quickly than it could be done at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the House has prepared an index, the Fi- 
nance Committee never would undertake it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I should like to make 
an inquiry of the Senator from New Hampshire, 

Mr. MOSES. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is this index to be made of the bill as 
reported? 

Mr. MOSES. As reported to the House. We have no other 
document upon which to proceed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think I know that; but is it to be 
made of the bill as it now stands or is it to await the disposition 
of the bill by the House? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, indeed; we can not wait so long. . 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, That is my question. It is to be made 
now an index of the bill as it is before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. MOSES. If it will help matters, I will add the word 
“ forthwith ” to my motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the daily press of yesterday a part of 
an index was provided which compared the present bill with the 
Fordney-McCumber Act, and also the Underwood-Simmons Act, 
so that we have the previous two acts thus compared with the 
present House bill. Would it be possible for the Finance Com- 
mittee to prepare a similar index? 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senate desires to have a lot of ancient 
documents dragged out and thus indexed, we can not resist it 
if a majority of the Senate desires it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand some items of the present bill 
are even below the Underwood Tariff Act, and it might be a 
matter of great interest to make a comparison of those with 
the proposed law. 

Mr. MOSES. Then, to use the language which was employed 
by the junior Senator from Utah, if, of course, the Senate de- 
sires that other monstrosities shall be compared with the splen- 
did measure now presented for the relief of the American agri- 
cultural industry, I-have no objection, 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we are dealing with monstrosities, let 
us have them all, 


OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 


The question is on the adop- 
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Mr. MOSES. Yes; let us bring in the whole menagerie. I 


do not object. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Pending decision of the ques- 
tion, I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance when it is expected that the Finance Committee will 
begin consideration of the bill, and how long he thinks it will 
require the committee to submit its report to the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. My hope is that the House will get through 
with the bill in two weeks. My further hope is that the Senate 
Finance Committee will hold hearings not longer than three 
weeks, and after the hearings are concluded there will not be 
a moment’s time wasted in presenting the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. To the other optimist from Utah, the junior 
Senator from that State, I now wish to add the senior Senator 
from Utah. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is there any reason why the 
Finance Committee can not proceed now with such hearings as 
it desires to hold? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only the impropriety of considering a bill 
which has not passed the House and in which we do not know 
what the rates will be. I am informed there are to be a number 
of votes taken upon items in the bill in the House. Of course, 
more than likely they will be the important items and perhaps 
those which would have more applicants for hearings in the 
Senate than on the entire remainder of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not share the optimism 
of the senior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the Senate is not in order. Let us have some order so that we 
may hear the discussion that is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I yielded to the Senator from 
Arkansas to propound an inquiry to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], which I assume has not been adequately answered. 
Therefore I will resume the floor and undertake to answer the 
Senator from Arkansas in behalf of the Senator from Utah by 
saying that, of course, the Senate Committee on Finance can 
not begin hearings on the bill before it comes to us from the 
House. Under the very able leaderhip of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] the Senate yesterday affronted the 
House in connection with another piece of legislation. I hope 
the Senator from Arkansas is not going to insist that it now 
affront the House again. As to the termination of the hearings 
which the Senator from Arkansas suggests, I can not undertake 
a prophetic réle in spite of my name, but the fact is that the 
hearings will last longer than the senior Senator from Utah 
indicates, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the mental 
processes of the Senator from New Hampshire are past compre- 
hension. He has asserted that at my suggestion the House of 
Representatives was affronted by the Senate yesterday in re- 
fusing to vote out of the pending bill for farm relief what is 
known as the debenture provision. There is not the slightest 
foundation for that assertion. Any lawyer who studies the 
question, including the Senator from New Hampshire—— 

Mr. MOSES. Let me say that I am not a lawyer. I am not 
even a member of the bar. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not know what the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire is. I was disposed to ascribe to him 
attributes and qualifications which he in his modesty admits he 
does not possess. 

Any lawyer who studies the question will arrive at the con- 
clusion that the so-called debenture provision in the bill has 
no relation whatever to that clause in the Federal Constitution 
which provides that “bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives.” Every court decision that 
has been rendered on the subject, every construction that has 
been placed on the question by political authority, leads to the 
conclusion that the so-called debenture provision is not a “ bill 
for raising revenue.” In three cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States a bill for raising revenue within 
the meaning of that constitutional provision has relation only 
to the taxing power. Appropriation bills and bills which con- 
template expenditures or withdrawals from the Treasury are 
not bills for raising revenue, and no strained construction can 
give it such a meaning as would warrant the statement here or 
elsewhere that the Senate by assuming to retain the provision 
to which I have referred has usurped the jurisdiction of the 
other body—the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

I realize that there is a movement on foot to attempt to pre 
vent a decision by the Congress on this question by resorting 
to a parliamentary ruse through which the body at the other 
end of the Capitol may be prompted to affront the Senate of 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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the United States by insisting upon an interpretation of the 
constitutional provision requiring that all bills for raising rev- 
enue shall originate in the House of Representatives that is 
neither warranted in fact nor in law. The Senate has just as 
much right to incorporate in the farm relief bill the debenture 
provision as would the body at the other end of the Capitol. 
No court has ever said that a “bill for raising revenue” com- 
prehends or includes such a provision as is embraced in the 
debenture plan, Let us get that proposition clear now. Before 
this Congress shall adjourn the debenture plan will be voted on; 
Congress will express its will touching the inclusion or the 
incorporation of that method of farm relief. Capitalistic influ- 
enee, great newspapers that have supported tariff protection, 
which in morals and in fact constitutes as much a subsidy or a 
bounty as does the debenture plan, having no grasp of the 
pitiable condition which prevails in the rural sections of this 


country, assuming to their favorites the right to continue to | 


enjoy perpetually special favors and privileges under the law of 


this Nation, seek to characterize as unsound and unjust the | 
application of principles closely analogous to that which they | 


assert in behalf of industry. 

Now we are told that a strained construction of the Consti- 
tution is to be made to prevent the representatives of the 
people from giving expression to their will, and the men and 


. . : . . . | 
women of this country who have received little consideration 


from the political departments of the Government, those who 
need and deserve equality of treatment with capitalistic influ- 
ences, the farmers of the Nation, are.to be sent into the future 
without recognition of a fundamental principle which we ought 


: | 
to accept, no matter whether we be Democrats or Republicans. 


The unselfish purpose of everyone here ought to prompt him 
to extend to the farming population of the United States equal- 
ity of rights and privileges with the industrial organizations of 
the country, and the press of the Nation, that part of it which 
has advocated the benefits of a high tariff, and men of wealth, 


in whatever sphere of industry, had just as well now recognize 


the fact that if the high wall which has been built about them- 


selves and their riches through high tariff rates and the ex- | 


ploitation of the farming people is to be maintained, similar 


tended to those who need them most. 

No one can make a joke of this subject. So far as I am 
concerned, it is a serious issue. I recognize that Congress has 
treated it lightly in the past; I anticipate that it may do so 
in the future; but there is one principle to which we should 
all conform, and that is the principle of equality of rights, 
opportunities, and privileges. When the Republican majority 
recognize that principle, instead of coming here with a 500-page 
bill, which constructs higher and higher and stronger and 
stronger the bulwarks behind which great wealth intrenches 
itself, they will do something calculated and designed to afford 
relief, quick relief, to those who have been the objects of our 
professed potitical solicitude throughout 10 years of agitation 
and of effort. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the speech—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not exactly see the necessity of the 
motion which the Senator from New Hampshire has made. I 
think the Finance Committee has always supposed that it had 
authority to have indexes prepared. 

Mr. MOSES. Even of a measure in the House of Represent- 
atives? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that we have ever gone that 
far. We probably have not had an index prepared for a 
bill prior to its passage by the House, because I think that 
would probably give rise to a great deal of confusion, which 
ought to be avoided. 

I do not think we have anticipated the action of the other 
House, but when that body has acted, then we have had an 
index prepared, and I think we have full authority to do it 
now, either before or after the House of Representatives has 
acted. I do not, however, conceive that it would be quite the 
right thing for such an index to be prepared before action by 
the House. Of course, a temporary index might be of some 
advantage, but if it should be intended to be used permanently 
in the consideration of the bill it might give rise to a great deal 
of confusion in case the House should in any material particular 
cumend the bill. 

I think the Senator ean trust the Finance Committee to at- 
tend to the matter pretty thoroughly. It has always done so 
heretofore; and I think it would be very much better practice, 
if the Senator will pardon me for expressing ap opinion about 
it, to wait until after the bill shall have passed the House and 
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shall have come over to the Senate and been referred to the 
committee. I am a little doubtful as to whether the committee 
would have authority, without a resolution of some kind, to 
have such an index as is suggested prepared before the bill had 
been referred to it. That is the only doubt I have. 

If the Senator will pardon me, I wish to say a word further. The 
question of hearings has been raised. I myself have no objec- 
tion, if the Finance Committee wants so to proceed, commenc- 
ing the hearings right away, but I think before we begin to hold 


hearings we ought to know exactly what the other House has 
done. 


Mr. KING. 
to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Again, I think it is ordinary courtesy to the 
other branch of Congress that we shall await their action be- 
fore we begin to hold hearings about what they have done, 
because that is what the hearings will be about. The hearings 
will necessarily have reference to what the House has dene, 
and to undertake to hold hearings before we know what the 
House had done I think would be out of order. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, this whole discussion has arisen 


I agree with the Senator from North Carolina as 


| from a simple motion which I made to concur in a resolution 


coming over from the House of Representatives. The suggestion 
that there should be an index to the tariff bill as reported to 
the House came from the other side of the aisle. I regret, of 
course, that the time of the Senate has been consumed in the 
consideration of so slight a matter. I content myself merely 


with observing that the remarks made by the Senator from 
| Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson], the victorious leader in the combat 
which came to its climax yesterday, will undoubtedly be re- 
peated in the course of the debate which will take place here 
when the House politely returns to us the farm relief bill, as I 
Pending that, Mr. President, I withdraw my 


am sure it will. 
motion. 
FARM RELIEF 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- 


Dis ng | tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
privileges, the same privileges to some degree, should be ex- | 


and foreign commerce, 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am quite content to have 
the discussion go on. I have an engagement to speak in Ann 


| Arbor, Mich., a week from to-morrow night, so I think between 


this time and that there will be ample time to discuss the 
various aspects of this bill. 

I want to say to the Senator from Arkansas, in spite of the 
fact that I represent a section of the country not so vitally 
interested, that I am proud I had a part in voting as I did 
yesterday, even though I held my nose to do it. When there 


| has been an opportunity to discuss with a business man or 
| banker and to point out the importance of prosperity upon the 


farm as being precedent to prosperity in New York City, I have 
never yet failed to find him sympathetic to the idea. We can 
not sell the products of the cities, we can not sell the products 
of the manufactories and industries of this country, we can not 
keep labor employed, unless the great buying group of the 
country is in possession of funds to buy these products. There- 
fore we must find a way to make it possible to restore pros- 
perity to the farm. I do not, however, want to see important 
industries of my city destroyed by including in this bill the 
fruits and vegetables which make up the great bulk of their 
transactions. 

How are these fruits and vegetables marketed now? I am 
sorry that many of them rot on the tree or in the ground; but 
those that go to market are being handled in some effective way, 
and how is that? 

Here is a letter that I have received from a great concern in 
New York City, distributors of fancy fruits and vegetables, one 
of the Washington Street group. I desire to quote a paragraph 
from the letter: 

There is just one thing I wish to bring very forcefully to your atten- 
tion which will no doubt be interesting to you to learn—that practically 
75 per cent of the fresh fruits and vegetables now produced in our 
country are sold f. 0. b, loading station to various firms and operators 
throughout the country in our line of business; and very frequently 
these commodities are sold at a higher price f. 0. b. loading station than 
it is possible to obtain later in the delivery markets after the car of 
merchandise arrives, Consequently, the merchandise is placed in 
storage. This applies particularly to such fruits as apples and pears, 
and such vegetables as celery, cabbage, onions, potatoes, etc, 

Now, listen to this statement, the next paragraph of this 
letter: 

Now, with the Government contemplating going into the field and 
doing the marketing it is intended to do, there is grave doubt in the 
writer’s mind that any dealer or distributor of perishable fruits and 
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vegetables would be willing to invest his money in any of these com- 
modities when there is a possibility that the Government agencies 
would haye control over a large portion of these perishables to throw 
them on the market at any time, which could and would tend to 
demoralize market conditions, 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I want to be entirely clear on these two pend- 
ing amendments—the one offered by the Senator from New 
York and another one that is pending, offered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones]. As I understand, if the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York is adopted by the 
Senate, inserting the words “as used in this act, the words 
agricultural commodity’ mean an agricultural commodity which 
is not a fruit or a vegetable,” it would, in effect, absorb the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington, and 
there would be no necessity to consider that amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. If my amendment is 
adopted, it will exclude from the operation of the bill all fruits 
and vegetables but will leave section 9, which provides for 
clearing-house associations in the event of necessity. So, as the 
Senator has suggested, it would absorb the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington. 

When interrupted, and properly so, by the Senator from New 
Jersey, I was about to ask, Are we willing to have these great 
commission concerns and produce concerns ruined by passing a 
bill which they fear will destroy them if enacted into law? 

I have gone as far as any Senator in this body through the 
years I have been here to help the farmer. In doing so I have 
done what many of my colleagues have wished me to do; but I 
say to you, Senators, that if this bill is enacted as written, the 
great commission merchants and produce dealers of the great 
cities of this country—not alone the city of New York, but 
Chicago and Cleveland and Cincinnati and Pittsburgh and 
Kansas City and every other city—will be destroyed. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to inquire of the Senator if it 


is not more dangerous for the producers to join the clearing- 


house association than it is to join the stabilization corpora- 
tion, assuming that there is any danger in joining either one 
of them? 

Mr. COPELAND. My judgment is that we are dealing with 
an entirely different thing when we deal with the clearing- 
house association. If the Senator will read the top of page 
18, line 2, he.will see that it says this: 


Cooperative associations handling the commodity, independent dealers, 
handlers, and/or distributors of the commodity shall be eligible for 
membership in the association, 


If an emergency arose where the board deemed it advisable 
to interfere or interpose in the proper way in the matter, they 
would be prepared, under this section of the bill, to deal with 
these concerns I am talking about. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York further yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin ? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly, 

Mr. BLAINE. My own conviction is that perhaps section 9, 
providing for clearing-house associations, should be stricken 
out, and that the section relating to stabilization corporations 
ought to be amended to the effect that no stabilization corpora- 
tion should be organized unless the cooperative associations 
bandling, we will say, 50 per cent or more of all the commodity 
that is cooperatively marketed made a request to join. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is more sense in that. I shall be 
very glad to study a proposal of that sort. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 
it is my intention to submit an amendment to provide for that 
condition. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be very much interested in giving 
thought and study to it. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield to his colleague? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. WAGNER. As I understand the objection made by those 
interested in the amendment that my colleague offers in regard 
to perishables—and the objection is well grounded, in my view— 
it arises from an apprehension that the producers of a small 


Does the Senator from New 
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percentage of a particular commodity might organize into co- 


| operatives, and then make application for and secure the forma- 


tion of a stabilization corporation, and create competition be- 
tween those in the corporation and the producers of the larger 
portion of the commodity who are out. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is well stated. 

Mr. WAGNER. Would not that be absolutely cured—and I 
am supported in my, contention by those who are interested in 


| this question—if the Senate should incorporate in the bill an 


amendment which I have proposed, which I think the-Senator 
has had a chance to study, which provides for the formation of 
one stabilization corporation, a quasi-public corporation, which 
will be the only stabilizing corporation handling all of the 
commodities included in the pending legislation. You would 
not then have to question how much of the commodity is repre- 
sented within the stabilization corporation and how much is 
without? It would be a single corporation handling all of the 
commodities, and the Government would not only provide the 
money, which it does provide, but would also control the use of 
the money. Would not that absolutely cure the situation? 

Mr. COPELAND. There is not any question about it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator makes a very interesting observa- 
tion. What form of force would he employ to bring all of the 
producers within the stabilization corporation? 

Mr. WAGNER. It is a quasi-public corporation which takes 
charge of the business of disposition and control of the surplus 
of the different commodities as a business corporation and on its 
own account. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator dealing only with the surplus? 

Mr. WAGNER. Is not that the purpose of a stabilization 
corporation—to influence the price of the commodity for the 
protection of the farmer? 

Mr. McNARY. That is one of the purposes, but only one. 
I have not read the Senator’s amendment, but I am interested 
in it. I understand that it would attempt to impress upon these 
cooperative organizations and all producers the necessity of 
grouping themselves into a quasi-public corporation. 

Mr. WAGNER. That is not the purpose of the amendment. 
I do not interfere with the organization of cooperatives for the 
purposes described in the bill, such as the building of storage 
facilities and other respects in which the cooperatives are to be 
assisted under the pending legislation; but I say that the 
stabilization corporation which is to influence the price of the 
commodity by controlling the surplus ought to be a corporation 
which represents all of the commodities included in the present 
legislation. 

Mr. McNARY. I am curious to know how the Senator would 
embrace all of the producers of a commodity. Would he com- 
pel them to come in? 

Mr. WAGNER. No. The corporation deals in the commodity. 
The commodity is upon the market. The farm board is 
apprised of the situation. 

Mr. McoNARY. I am trying to get the Senator to distinguish 
between his proposal and the stabilization corporation that will 
function under the terms of this bill. That is one of its 
purposes. 

Mr. WAGNER. The difference is this: In the first place we 
are sure of having a stabilization corporation under my amend- 
ment, but we are not sure that we shall have any stabilization 
corporations under the bill as it stands. 

Mr. MoNARY. Then the Senator makes it mandatory in some 
fashion that a stabilization corporation be created, whether or 
not it is the desire of the producers to have it done? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes; but it does not act unless the condi- 
tions of the market justify it in acting. 

Mr. McNARY. Who determines that—the board? 

Mr. WAGNER. The board. 

Mr. McoNARY. Then, would the board have a right to com- 
pel every producer to come in and take away from him his ini- 
tiative in the way of marketing his product? 

Mr. WAGNER. Not at all. The corporation does not inter- 
fere with the producer in marketing his crop. It purchases and 
sells the surplus of the commodity in order to stabilize the 
price ; and if there is not any surplus, or if there is no reason 
for the intervention of the corporation as determined by the 
members of its board of directors, then it does not act. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to know what is the difference 
between the Senator’s idea and that expressed in the language 
of the bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. There is only this difference: Under the 
amendment which I propose there is an assurance of the crea- 
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tion of a stabilization corporation. We do not have to wait 
for the application by cooperatives which may or may not be 
formed. Secondly, under the bill I think everybody concedes 
that the Government will supply all the money for the opera- 
tion of the stabilization corporations without having any con- 
trol. Under the plan which I have proposed the money is to be 
furnished by the Government, but the utilization of the funds 
is to be under the control of the responsible officials of the 
Government. F 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The statements just made by the junior Senator 
from New York, together with the interrogatories propounded 
by the chairman of the committee, reveal some of the uncer- 
tainties of the pending bill and demonstrate the confusion which 
exists in regard to its scope and effect. The more the bill is 
studied, the more its weaknesses are revealed. That it is eco- 
nomically unsound is the opinion of many who have examined 
it sympathetically with a view to finding its merits and with 
the hope and expectation that it will ameliorate the condition 
of agriculture and prove of benefit to the farmers. 

The numerous amendments which have been offered indicate 
the fears that many friends of the measure entertain as to its 
soundness and effects when put into operation. Communica- 
tions from all parts of the United States reveal the conflicting 
views of the people in regard to the bill and demonstrate that 
a considerable part of those engaged in various branches of 
agriculture do not desire to come within the provisions of this 
measure. Many dairy organizations and cooperatives are un- 
willing that the bill shall be applicable to them, and Senators 
are receiving hundreds of letters and telegrams from fruit and 
vegetable growers protesting against being included within the 
provisions of the bill. 

There are many agriculturists who regard the biil as being 
unsound as well as unjust in that it seeks, as they think, to 
coerce them into the membership of cooperatives and to force 
the latter into stabilization corporations, If I correctly in- 
terpret the position of the junior Senator from New York, he 
would prevent a multiplicity of stabilization corporations and 
establish a giant, omnipotent organization to control the prod- 
ucts, or at least the surplus, of agriculture. If I understand 
him correctly, his view is that a governmental organization 
should be formed to take care of all surplus agricultural com- 
modities, which means, of course, to purchase them from the 
producers and, of course, at prices that will be above world 
prices. This organization would, in effect, fix prices by taking 
from the market all surplus agricultural products, thus fixing 
a high level of prices for the products sold in the domestic 
market. 

Obviously a Federal organization to accomplish this task 
must be sufficiently powerful to practically control all agricul- 
tural products. And to control them it must mean their super- 
vision under all conditions and for all purposes. The United 
States is too large, its interests too diversified, and its agri- 
cultural products too numerous in variety and too stupendous 
in quantity to be successfully and economically controlled by 
a Federal corporation or a quasi-governmental agency. 

The Bolshevik government of Russia attempted this plan. 
It sought to bring all the farmers and their products under 
the control of the Government, which was to provide for the 
distribution of all products and make provision for the export 
of all surplus commodities. Agriculture withered under this 
blight, and the Soviet régime is now compelled to import grain 
to supply the necessities of the people, notwithstanding the fact 
that within Russia are millions of acres of most excellent agri- 
cultural lands. 

The provisions in the bill for stabilization corporations are 
pointed to with considerable enthusiasm by some of the pro- 
ponents of the bill. Just how the stabilization provisions will 
operate has not been clearly elucidated by Senators support- 
ing this bill. It is contended by some that there should be but 
one stabilization corporation for each commodity. This view, 
in my opinion, raises a multitude of conditions and factors that 
vitally affect the problem involved. A stabilization corpora- 
tion organized at the instance of the apple growers of Vir- 
ginia would utterly fail to meet the situation of the apple 
growers in other parts of the United States. Agricultural con- 
ditions in New Hampshire are different from those in Cali- 
fornia. The vastness of our country, the differences in climate, 
the question of transportation with the varying costs of con- 
veying to domestic and foreign markets products of field and 
farm, the infinite differences incident to the production and 
distribution and transportation and marketing, involving wide 
variations in costs—these, and a multitude of other factors, 
create a situation which precludes the formation and exe- 
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cution of uniform policies, rules, and practices to govern all 
sections of our country. 

It has been suggested that there should be a stabilization cor- 
poration for apples, another for peaches, still another for lettuce, 
and for each vegetable and fruit, as well as each agricultural 
product. How would it be possible to set up a corporation to 
deal with every kind of fruit and vegetable and agricultural 
product? A stabilization corporation set up at the instance 
of the growers of alfalfa in the Imperial Valley could not 
apply any uniform rule or procedure to the New England or 
Southern States or to the Mississippi Valley States which would 
meet the situation in lower California. The problems of the 
fruit growers of Florida are entirely different from those of 
California. The people of Illinois would be unwilling to have 
a stabilization corporation created, at the instance of the people 
of Texas or Massachusetts, to exercise the authority conferred 
by this bill upon such corporation, over products of the same 
character produced in Illinois; and it is certain that agricul- 
turists who may approve of the general provisions of the bill 
would be unwilling for a limited number of persons residing in 
a restricted area of the United States to set in motion the 
forces which would culminate in the organization of a stabi- 
lizing corporation. 

Protests have been made to me against the provision of the 
bill, as interpreted, which permits these stabilization corpora- 
tions to be set up by a minority of agriculturists producing a 
commodity which is to be the basis of such corporation. I have 
been asked to offer or support amendments that will prevent 
stabilization corporations being formed until at least 60 to 75 
per cent of those producing the agricultural product which is 
to be brought within the operating provisions of the stabiliza- 
tion corporation have petitioned for the organization of such 
corporation. 

There are many who believe that if this measure is put into 
operation it will destroy existing cooperatives and some organ- 
izations which are materially benefiting farmers, and which, 
if not destroyed by unwise legislation, will increase in strength 
and influence and thus be able to render still greater service 
to American agriculture. The belief is further entertained 
by some that the provisions of this bill, particularly if not 
wisely and justly administered, will constitute obstacles to in- 
dividual initiative and to the creation of additional agricultural 
operating units, organizations, and cooperatives. There is also 
a fear of bureaucracy, of governmental favoritism, of the effects 
of a possible, if not probable, competition between organizations 
operating under the countenance of the Government (and with 
eapital supplies by it) and individuals or independent organ- 
izations. It is thought by seme that this situation will create 
resentments and prevent initiative and that fine spirit of in- 
dividualism, which has contributed so much to our country’s 
development, and which is essential to its prosperity and 
welfare. 

I submit that farmers of courage and independence and 
initiative, who have made a success of their business and who 
feel competent to manage their own affairs, may have some 
justification for doubting the wisdom of this bill, and reasons 
for entertaining fears as to its effects upon them as well as 
agriculture generally. 

Mr. President, the board created by this bill is given most 
extraordinary powers. They can create a bureaucracy and a 
machine all-powerful, that would injure the farmers as well as 
the country generally. However, in the time of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. CopELANpD], who has courteously yielded, 
it would be improper for me to further trespass upon him or 
upon the Senate. I was prompted to take the floor for a 
moment because of the remarks of the junior Senator from 
New York and the amendment which he says he will offer. 
In my opinion, the adoption of that amendment would be most 
unfortunate. The bill is imperfect and confusing and oppres- 
sive in its present form. It would be more objectionable if the 
amendment suggested were adopted. 

This bill, if it should become a law, will prove most disap- 
pointing to the farmers and it will, in my opinion, call for 
many explanations upon the part of some who have loudly 
clamored for farm relief, and have joined in offering to the 
American farmer, and to the country, the pending measure 
as a perfect and finished product of American statesmanship. 
With the debenture provision eliminated, as I believe it will be, 
I may vote for it, but I shall do so with reluctance, and only 
because, as it appears, no other measure has any chance of 
passage, and because the agriculturists generally believe that 
it has some virtues and will contribute to the alleviation of 
their financial difficulties. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have been very much in- 
terested in this colloquy. In my judgment, my colleague has 
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presented a very notable contribution to the solution of this 
question. Of course, I think probably the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] and I would want to add the equalization 
fee, and charge against any crop the expense of handling that 
particular crop. With that I believe my colleague’s would be 
a model bill. It is a good bill now, and I shall be very happy 
when it is presented to vote with my colleague. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. On the question of proposing the amendment 
now, I have reached the conclusion that that would be a futile 
gesture, because my bill is a substitute for the pending bill, and 
it does not include the so-called debenture clause, and since 
the Senate has acted in favor of the debenture clause, it has 
answered me in the negative. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, with the exception of this 
particular thing, there is no difference of opinion between my 
colleague and myself, 

Mr. McNARY rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I recall my request. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am always pleased to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I think we fail to appreciate the sacrifices 
made by the Senator. I have seen him day after day, week 
after week, in this session and in other sessions, year 
after year, sitting here patiently praying and hoping that 
something might be done to relieve the farmer. While he was 
not for the debenture, yet, with the addition of that to the 
House bill, perhaps it makes the House bill worth while, but 
without it, as I said the other day, in my opinion the House 
bill is not worth $36 a thousand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know that under the provision of the bill 
it is optional as to these various commodities whether they come 
in or stay out, but it is urged that those who are in will have 
some advantage over those who are out. What I want to know 
is why that is the case. Why is it that those who decline to come 
in under the provisions of the bill will be adversely affected if 
they do not? I understand the Senator to argue that the com- 
mission houses and great distributors in the cities will be de- 
stroyed. I would like to know why that is the case. I can 
not quite agree with that definite conclusion unless I am given 
some reason why that is so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wonder if I can give an effective answer. 
The Senator must bear in mind that as regards fruits and vege- 
tables, the perishables, their production is a business which is 
being carried on now by cooperatives, but much more largely 
by private enterprise. I read just now a letter from a promi- 
nent merchant of my city pointing out, as the Senator will 
recall, that 75 per cent of the fresh fruits and vegetables -are 
handled now by produce men, commission men, Three-fourths 
of the fruit and vegetable business is done by commission men. 

While there are a few very successful cooperative associa- 
tions—I suppose the citrus fruit association is one, and we have 
spoken about the dairymen’s league, and there is an apple 
growers’ association—while there are a few very successful co- 
operatives, the quantity of produce which they handle is a very 
small proportion of the business now being done in those com- 
modities. 

Let us assume that the figures I gave are correct, that 75 
per cent are handled by private concerns. It takes a lot of 
money to finance them. As the Senator knows better than I, 
we export large quantities of apples to England, and we export 
enormous quantities of apples to South America. Much of the 
money which is used to carry on that business is foreign money, 
money advanced by foreign bankers, 

This is what will happen, in my judgment, if these commission 
men are right: If the Government undertakes to go into the 
business—Suppose it should decide that it will handle apples or 
pears or onions or some other products—the private merchant 
at once says, “I can not afford to take any chance. I can not 
afford to buy any of these things. My bankers refuse to ad- 
vance any money, because how do we know what this govern- 
mental body is going to do with those products after they have 
purchased them? They may dump them on the market, neces- 
sarily when the market is good, and glut the market, and by 
reason of the decline in the values the private individual is 
ruined, while the governmental body has all the funds of the 
Government at its disposal.” There is the point. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
these cooperative associations now existing, for instance, do 
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Do they not now patro- 


their own marketing and distribution? 
nize the same distributing agencies? 

Mr. COPELAND. Some do; while others, on the other hand, 
ship direct to Europe. Many of them now employ these agencies. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator contemplate that if the 
Government undertakes to dispose of this surplus, the Govern- 
ment itself will establish its own agencies rather than patronize 
existing organizations and concerns? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no doubt of that. Let us take that 
other matter in which the Senator and I are interested, the 
matter of the merchant marine. We would not have thought it 
was conceivable, when we were operating. the United States 
Lines, that we should make use of the Cunard Line offices or 
some other steamship offices. We established our own agencies, 
our own advertising agencies and ticket offices, and the various 
departments of business industry needed to push forward the 
United States Lines. Similar methods would be employed in 
regard to these commodities. I can not think for a moment that 
a governmental agency would make use of these private institu- 
tions. It is not right that we should subject them to the 
possibility of annihilation. 

Let me read for the Recorp, and for those who may be inter- 
ested, a telegram from a concern known as the South American 
Fruit Exporters’ Association. It is a New York corporation. 
It represents shippers of 700,000 packages of apples. Just 
think of it, 700,000 packages of apples are shipped by this asso- 
ciation each year to South America. They— 
urgently request that apples and pears be excluded from pending farm 
relief bill. Feeling in South America already most antagonistic against 
continued importations of American apples, on account of Agricultural 
Department restrictions on importation of South American fruits. If 
apples and pears included in farm relief bill, members of our associa- 
tion must withdraw from continued shipment as the danger of the 
stabilization agency dumping supplies of apples in South America 
would not permit us to continue our business in the exportation of 
apples which we must purchase outright from growers in the United 
States. 


What do these produce agencies do? They go out to my farm. 
My place is about 30 miles from New York, and I have several 
hundred apple trees. They buy the crop on my trees, not this 
concern, but some concern; I would not for the life of me know 
what concern, but somebody buys the crop. They say, “We 
will give yeu so much for your crop,” or “ We will give you so 
much a bushel for your crop,” and they take charge of it. 

They pay me. I do not know where they get the money, but 
I get my money. Then they go on with their transaction, and 
I assume they make money out of it. There are hundreds of 
such commission organizations in my State, and they are unan- 
imous in their opposition. 

For the sake of the Recorp I will recite the fact that I have 
here many telegrams of protest. For instance, let me read this 
one: 

New York, N. Y., May 2, 1929. 
Hon. Roya §. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building: 

Respectfully ask you vote for elimination fresh fruits, vegetables, 
from Senate bill No. 1 because their perishable character requires mar- 
keting system which should not be disturbed, making hardship our 
industry rather than relief which is contemplated by the bill. We be- 
lieve this industry should be eliminated from the bill. 

W. O. anv H. W. Davis (Inc.). 


It very often happens and most of the time happens in effect, 
that the American price of these products is equal almost to the 
world price. In other words, where the commission merchants 
operate successfully the producer of the food product is not dis- 
turbed about it because he knows he gets as high a price, cer- 
tainly, as he could if the Government handled it. Following 
that is a similar expression from Danziger Bros. & Rubin and 
many others. I will read this one: 

New York, N. Y., May 1, 1929. 
Senator RoyaL 8S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As extensive exporters of apples and pears we urge you to act ex- 
cluding these commodities from farm relief bill as so-called stabilization 
corporations financed at Government expense particularly dangerous to 
both export and domestic market; also other provisions of bill. 

DaNZIGER Bros. & RUBIN. 


Let me read just one further telegram before I submit a 
request with reference to the others: 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1929. 
Hon. Roya 8. COPELAND, 
United States Senate: 
We have been engaged in the business of exporting fresh apples and 


pears for over 50 years, and during that time have watched the busi- 
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ness grow from practically nothing up to its present proportions of 
11,000,000 boxes and 2,500,000 barrels exported this season from the 
United States. This accomplishment of years will certainly be destroyed 
if the stabilization feature of the farm relief bill is exercised with 
respect to these commodities. You have but to place yourself in the 
position of the foreign buyer to realize the consequent disruption of 
normal markets. Would you as a buyer enter into forward contracts 
where the possibility always exists that foreign markets will be used 
as a dumping ground for surplus? Any disruption of foreign markets 
will upset domestic values in consequence. Sincerely wish that these 
commodities, in fact, all fresh fruits and vegetables, could be eliminated 
from provisions of the bill. 
E. W, J. Hearty (INc.). 

I now ask that the names of the senders of the other tele- 
grams and letters to which I have referred be noted in the 
Recorp. They are of a somewhat similar trend of protest 
gainst the proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The names are as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Daily Bros. (Ine.), of Rochester; Paul Judson, president New York 
State Horticultural Society, of Stuyvesant; the Albion Cold Storage 
Co., of Albion; the Growers Cold Storage Co. (Inc.), of Waterport ; 
S. H. and E. H. Frost, S. Gobel & Day, C. C, Hess & Co., John Nix & 
Co., C. I. and M. Dingfelder, The Kimball Fruit Co (Inc.), Simons 
Shuttleworth & Franch, H. J. Lutten & Son (Inc.), Herschel Jones Mar- 
keting Service, Harry Bartling, Olaf Hertzwig Trading Co. (Inc.), 
Robert T. Cochran & Co., International Fruit Exchange, Natale and 
Frank, S. Goldsamt (Inc.), H. E. Schwitters & Sons, Paxton Rivers 
Co. (Inc.), Dan Wuille & Co. (Inc.), Alfred Aldridge, A. E. Meyer & 
Co., J. H. Schneider & Co., S. H. and E, H. Frost, L. Van Bokkelen, 
Cochran Turney Crispo (Inc.), L. Casazza & Co., Richman & Samuels 
(Inc.), T. A. Watson & Co., Egan Fickett Co. (Inc.), Miller Cummings 
Co., J. Hamburger & Co., N. A. Stewart & Co., P. Martori (Inc.), 8. 
Cohen & Co., Paxton Rivers Co, (Inc.), and Victor L. Zorn Co, (Inc), 
all of New York City, in the State of New York; E. L. Roberts, of 
Baltimore, Md.; Merrin Cravens Co., of Atlanta, Ga.; E. T. Butter- 
worth, advisory. council, Active Past Presidents International Apple 
Shippers Association, of Philadelphia, Pa.; D. E. McGlasson, president 
The Texas Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Dealers Association, of Waco, 
Tex. ; O. Furbringer, president M, Longo Fruit Co. and the Cicardi Bros. 
Fruit & Produce Co., both of St. Louis, Mo.; and E. L. Roberts, acting 
secretary-treasurer joint council, National League of Commission Mer- 
chants of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. COPELAND. Last year we exported from the United 
States vegetables and fruits and nuts of a money value of 
$143,600,000. Last year we exported canned and preserved 
goods amounting to $677,131,000. We exported of canned vege- 
tables and fruits $66,429,000. I have given figures representing 
almost a billion dollars of fruits and vegetables and products 
that are now being handled largely by commission merchants. 

Senators, in our efforts to help the farmers of America do we 
intend to strike a blow at One of the great industries of the 
cities in America? I do not believe that any farmer in the 
United States of America desires to be benefited at the expense 
of the merchants of the cities. I think I could subordinate my 
desire to serve my own constituency if it could be pointed out 
that the farmers of America actually are to be benefited by the 
pending bill, but when we are dealing with fresh fruits and 
vegetables, perishables, we are dealing with products entirely 
different from wheat and corn and cotton and the stable agri- 
cultural products. 

We require warehouses and refrigeration and intricate han- 
dling of the perishable to keep them good. Do you know, Mr. 
President, what it means to preserve these perishable products? 
There must be a temperature not in excess of 50° at any 


time or the germs of disintegration and spoilage will thrive in- 


the product. The products have to be kept all the time in a 
temperature below 50°. It costs money to buy ice and elec- 
tricity and the other elements used to refrigerate the products. 

Many of the commission houses have existed for years. One 
man whose telegram I read is a member of a firm which has 
been in existence over 50 years, buying products from the farm- 
ers, from the gardeners, from the orchardists, buying their prod- 
ucts for cash. They have been processing and preserving and 
selling their products abroad—nearly a billion dollars’ worth 
last year. 


Farm relief? Yes. 


The able and genial Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] will testify that I have stood here ever since I 
have been a Member of the Senate and fought for farm relief. 
Am I right in that statement? 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think it is so generally well 
known that it is not necessary for me to make any extended 
comment, but inasmuch as the question has been asked of me, 
I will say that in the many activities I have been forced to 
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undertake as chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate I have always found the Senator from 
New York most capable, able, and sympathetic, and it is pleas- 
ing to note that one coming from a great metropolitan city like 
New York has the vision he possesses, 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 
Of course, his statement is very nice, even if I had to extract 
those words of praise from an authority so great. But the 
point is that I want to make it clear for the Recor, if it shail 
be read by anybody who does not know it, that I have stood here 
on the floor of the Senate year after year and tried to help 
the farmer, but I do not want to be repaid in that service to 
the farmer by an attack upon the cities of my State. This 
industry happens to be centered largely in the city of New York, 
but it is active in every city in the United States. Commission 
and produce merchants are found in every city in the country 
and when you strike a blow at that industry you strike a blow 
at every city in our country. 

My contention is that there is no need to connect up with, 
wheat and corn these perishable products which should not be 
and never can be and never have been handled in the same 
way that the substantial and stable products of the farm are 
handled. The problem is entirely different. I know there are 
Senators from certain States who feel that somehow or other 
they are going to get an advantage for their vegetables and 
their fresh fruits, that somehow or other, by some magic 
unknown to me so far as its power is concerned, such prod- 
ucts are going to be made more valuable and the income of 
the growers greater. I can see nothing of the sort. I can not 
see how by the inclusion of these articles in the bill any grower 
of vegetables or fresh fruits will be benefited, but, on the con- 
trary, if. the commission merchants and produce dealers are 
ruined, the producers of vegetables and fresh fruits will be 
ruined because the major crops of wheat and corn and cotton, 
the stable products, will be the ones first to be handled. All 
the time the fear that the perishables may be included in the 
operations of the board will ruin the industry and the goose 
that lays the golden egg will die. 

Mr. President, I do not know that there is anything more I 
can say. I do make this plea: Somebody who reads the Recorp 
will get it, although very few here may be influenced by it. I 
beg of you, Senators, in your enthusiasm to benefit and aid the 
downtrodden agricultural group of the country, an enthusiasm 
which I share, do not destroy at the same time this great in- 
dustry in the cities of America. We of the cities make sacrifices 
for you. Who can doubt that if the price of wheat is stabilized 
at a price sufficient to pay the cost of production to the farmer 
and give him a profit, both of which he is entitled to receive, 
that out of that will come higher costs to the consumers of 
America? I am glad to see that the American Federation of 
Labor and the people representing the laboring groups have 
indorsed the bill. 

We are willing to make sacrifices in the cities. Those of us 
who live in the great cities and recognize the necessities of the 
farm are willing to make the sacrifice and pay more if need be 
for the farm products. But I beg of you when you are voting 
to help the farmer, the producer, do not forget the consumers 
in our cities, the men who work for the great commission houses 
and the great produce establishments. Do not forget that the 
prosperity of our cities depends largely upon the prosperity of 
those industries. I ask you in your voting to bear in mind 
that we in the cities have our rights and our problems, too, 
and so I hope that the Senate in its wisdom will see fit to 
adopt the amendment which I have presented. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Brookhart Greene 
Broussard Hale 
Burton Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Heflin 
Deneen Howell 
Dill Johnson 
Edge Kean 
Fess Keyes 
Fletcher King 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swangon 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
‘Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
been presented by the Senator from New York [Mr. CopELanp] 
and one which subsequently will be presented are, in my opinion, 
of very grave importance in respect to the pending bill and its 
ultimate purposes. The measure is presented here to aid a 
languishing industry. It is presented upon the theory that it 
is absolutely essential that something be done by the Congress 
in order that agriculture and agricultural commodities shall be 
rehabilitated and shall receive something of the justice which 
it is asserted has been so long denied them. To my mind it is 


an entirely illogical proposition when a bill accords a privilege | 
to the various agricultural commodities which are to come under | 


its provisions to say that any one or any number or any cor- 


porate aggregation of producers of a particular commodity shall | 
have a veto power upon all others who are engaged in the pro- 
duction of that agricultural commodity to prevent them com- | 


ing under the provisions of the bill. 


In the first place, let me remark that the bill is optional in | 


its character. It is-optional in that it compels no organization 


and no aggregation and none of those who are engaged in the | 


production of a commodity to come under its provisions ; so that 
those who desire to participate in what are asserted to be the 
benefits of the bill may come ynder its provisions if they desire, 
and those who do not want to be affected by the provisions of 
the bill are to be at perfect liberty to remain outside its pro- 
visions and not to participate in the slightest degree in its terms. 
This, it would seem, should be ample for the entire industry 
and for every commodity. I repeat that if any one group en- 
gaged in the production of any commodity may deny the others 
who are engaged in the production of that commodity the right 
to participate in the benefits of the measure, then we shall have 
enacted a measure that will be of no benefit at all, because any 
one or any number of the producers of all the commodities em- 
braced within the bill might with justice demand the like exemp- 
tion, and demanding the like exemption for themselves, put 
upon every other individual and every other aggregation and 
every other corporation and every other cooperative engaged in 
the production of that commodity an embargo so that they could 
not in any degree participate in whatever benefits may be de- 
rived from the provisions of the measure. 

I say, therefore, first, it is wholly illogical that there should 
be exempted from the provisions of the bill certain commodities, 
thus denying to individuals or to cooperatives engaged in the 
production of those commodities the right to participate in the 
benefits that it is asserted will be derived from this bill. It is 
a wholly illogical situation thus to present to us, and it be- 
comes increasingly so and emphatically so when there may be 
differences of opinion among those engaged in the production 
of any particular commodity. 

The Senator from New York states that in seeking to exempt 
from the operation of this bill all varieties of fruits and all 
vegetables, he is acting in accordance with the desires of some 
of his constituents. Quite the contrary is the fact with the 
constituents of the many of the rest of us. We say to him, 
in respect to those people who do not want to participate in 
the measure at all, “ Remain outside if you desire; nothing 
compels you to become either a member of a stabilizing cor- 
poration or of a cooperative under the bill; you may do 
exactly as you see fit’; but we further say to him, our people 
wanting to join in what may be developed under the bill, “ Do 
not, because you want to stay out, deny us the privilege to come 
in.” It seems to me that is unanswerable, sir, from any stand- 
point. 

Another amendment will ultimately be presented upon which 
we may argue another proposition as presented by the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington, but suffice it for the amend- 
ment presented by the Senator from New York. He takes two 
generic names. He says that the bill shall not mean either of 
these, either fruits or vegetables, and therefore, because there 
are some producers of fruits or vegetables in isolated portions 
of the State of New York, responsive, perhaps, to the business 
of the State of New York, who do not desire to be embraced 
within this measure, all fruits and all vegetables, then, in the 
United States of America shall be denied the privileges under 
the bill. If there be anything in his argument at all, it is an 
argument against the entire structure of the measure rather 
than against the particular inclusion of those who want to 
be included in the designated categories. 

I submit, therefore, that the amendment of the Senator from 
New York ought not for an instant to be entertained by the 
Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, I should like very 
much indeed, if I could, to find myself aligned with the dis- 
tinguished Senators from the State of Washington and the 
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State of New York and the State of Pennsylvania with refer- 
ence to the particular question that is now before the Senate. 
I have been, accordingly, endeavoring to follow the line of 
argument to ascertain, if I can, what injury is likely to come 
to the apple growers, for instance, in those various States by 
reason of this legislation. 

Thus far I have been unable to ascertain from what has been 
said what injury is likely to ensue by according the privileges of 
this bill to those engaged in the apple industry, for instance, 
in other sections of the country who desire to avail themselves 
of its benefits, if there are any. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon, 

Mr. McNARY. Probably I am not best qualified to answer 
that question. As chairman of the committee I have received 
very many telegrams from apple growers and cooperative asso- 


; Ciations dealing in apples and canning them in opposition to 


the bill so far as it appertains to apples and pears. The central 
thought as expressed in these wires is that these agencies are 
not afraid of any provision of the bill other than that which 
is comprehended under the provision that specifies a stabiliza- 
tion corporation, and only particularly with reference to the 
handling of the surplus of apples and pears. 

We all know that probably the greatest market for apples 
and pears in the raw state, particularly apples, is in England. 
There they have agencies which they have created after very 
many years of experience and toil which have proven very satis- 
factory for the purposes of distribution. They fear that a 
stabilization corporation in handling the surplus would not 
employ these agencies that they have created and would more 
or less injure them eventually and disturb the marketing con- 
ditions that now obtain, and for that reason they want to be 
excluded from any power the stabilization corporation might 
have with respect to the foreign trade and the surplus involved 
therein. 

I can see some logic in that proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think I can, too; but perhaps I 
do not arrive at just exactly the same conclusion at which the 
Senator from Oregon does. Let me indicate the line of thought 
that it suggests to me. 

In the State of Washington the apple business is carried on 
on a very large scale, as it is in the State of Oregon and in 
the State of New York. These organizations have been estab- 
lished, and, as indicated, they carry on a very extensive business. 
They have been able to finance their operation successfully 
and to establish themselves upon a perfectly safe basis. They 
need no assistance; but, if this bill goes through, in other see- 
tions of the country where they have not been able thus tg 
carry on the business on such a large scale, where they have 
not been able to finance themselves as these great organizations 
have been, where for one reason or another they have been un- 
able to establish organizations that have been successful in 
operation, the growers of apples, for instance, would desire to 
associate themselves under the provisions of this bill and to 
take advantage of its operations. Those organizations, thus 
established, would, of course, become competitors of the organi- 
zations that are now in the field and that command it; and I 
can very readily understand that they want to restrict competi- 
tion as much as possible. Probably they are not to be blamed 
for that. 

My State is not in that situation. The apple-growing business 
was carried on for quite a number of years in the Bitter Root 
Valley in my State on a rather extensive scale. It produced, if 
I may be permitted to say so, a grade of apple that had no 
superior at all in the market—the MacIntosh Red; but the 
growers, for some reason or other, were unable to organize a 
marketing association of sufficient consequence to be a figure 
in the field at all, and the industry has dwindled until at the 
present time it is practically no longer a factor in the apple 
market at all. There are other sections of my State that are 
in much the same situation, and I have no doubt the same thing 
is true in other States. 

This bill would afford those people an opportunity to organize 
on a safe basis, to finance themselyes in a way that would 
enable them to put their product upon the market with some 
chance of standing the competition of these organizations that 
are already in the field; and I rather suspect that so far as 
this opposition comes from the apple growers, as distinguished 
from the commission merchants, it arises from a desire to 
restrict competition in their particular line of business. In 
other words, it is a selfish opposition; and I do not criticize it 
as being a selfish opposition. It is entitled to be urged; but it 
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seems to me it ought to be taken into consideration in the 
determination of the question that is now before us. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I had not intended to discuss this 
amendment at this time, because I am not so much interested in 
the exclusion of vegetables from the operation of the stabiliza- 
tion corporations; but the argument made by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] seems to be directed particularly at the 
apple industry, and I do not know why I should not discuss it 
now as well as at a later period. Of course, if the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. CoreLanp] is adopted, there 
will be no need for the presentation of the amendment of my 
colleague [Mr. JoNEes]; but if the amendment of the Senator 
from New York is defeated, I shall then ask for consideration 
and yote upon the amendment of my colleague, which merely 
excludes apples and pears from the operation of the stabiliza- 
tion corporations. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator see any justification for includ- 
ing peaches, for example, and excluding pears and apples? 

Mr. DILL. My colleague [Mr. Jones], I think, mentioned 
only apples and pears in his amendment because that was the 
request that came from the Northwest, and there were some who 
object to peaches, and I see no reason why they should not be 
excluded; and I should have no objection, and I am sure my 
colleague would not if he were here, to excluding peaches also. 

{ want to call attention to this fact: All of the proposals for 
farm legislation that have been made for a number of years 
have looked to the handling of the surplus of staple farm prod- 
ucts rather than the handling of perishable products. In fact, 
as I recall, when the farm bill passed in the last Congress we 
excluded from its operation fruits and perishables because it 
was recognized that the equalization fee should not be applied 
to those engaged in an industry who were opposed to it. 

I have here a statement which I think probably was given to 
every Senator, but I think some of them may not have read it, 
prepared on this particular amendment by a gentleman by the 
name of Samuel Frazier. I desire to call attention to some of 
the arguments which he presents as to why apples particularly 
should not be included under the operation of the stabilization 
corporations. 

He calls attention to the fact that the apple crop must be sold 
during the year in which it is produced. It can not be carried 
over from year to year. 

About two-thirds of the commercial crop, and all of that 
portion used for by-products, is used between June and Decem- 
ber of the year in which it is produced. About one-third of the 
commercial crop is stored and consumed between December and 
¢he following July. Thus the apples are on sale for 12 months 
of the year, and the amount of the crop held in storage is in- 
creasing to insure uniformity of supply. 

For over 50 years we have been producing an exportable 
supply of apples. In 1926 and 1927 we exported four and a half 
millicn barrels and 7,800,000 boxes, valued at $38,905,000. The 
export of this year is not complete, but it is indicated that there 
will be about 3,000,000 barrels and about 11,000,000 boxes ex- 
ported, indicating that the export business is increasing in the 
boxed kind of apples and decreasing in the barreled apples. 

About 20 per cent of the eastern apple crop is exported, and 
this is drawn largely from Virginia, West Virginia, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New England, and lesser amounts 
from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. 

The boxed-apple States—so called because of the boxes used 
in packing on the Pacific coast—export about 25 per cent of 
the crop, largely from Washington, followed by Oregon and 
California. 

Apples exist in a great many varieties. This statement calls 
attention to 100 varieties; and each variety of apple seeks its 
own market. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH] just 
mentioned the fact that in the Bitter Root Valley the MacIntosh 
Red had an unusual production. There are certain parts of 
the country and of the world where the Delicious apple has 
its own market; others where the same thing is true of the 
Winesap apple. In other words, you can not interchange this 
fruit so readily as you may interchange the more staple prod- 
ucts of the farm. 

Then I desire to call attention to these other arguments that 
are made here: 

Apples do not lend themselves to stabilization, nor do other 
perishables of this kind, because they can not stand long periods 
of storage; and unless a stabilization corporation shall destroy 
a portion of the crop purchased it must be returned for sale 
either at home or abroad the same year, and no benefit is pos- 
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sible. At the present time our export sales, estimated at nearly 
$50,000,000 per year, are made on an f. o. b. basis. More money 
is going into the growers’ pockets, often three or four months be- 
fore the apples are shipped, and every effort. is made to export 
all that can be paid for. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to inquire of the Senator 
if no apples are carried over from one season to the other? 

Mr. DILL. Not from one year to the other. No apples are 
carried over after August or September of the year following. 

; Mr. WALSH of Montana. They are put in cold storage in the 
all? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And are sold, according to the 
statement, and as we all understand, continuously until, say, 
the following July? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
longer? 

Mr. DILL. Because it has been found that it is impracticable, 
and that they will decay, and they develop dry rot, and they 
become no longer desirable for gating purposes. There have 
been experiments whereby apples have been kept longer; but 
as a practical proposition of handling the apple crop it has not 
been possible to keep apples more than the one season. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the manifest purpose of this 
bill is to stabilize and make better the price. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then why should any apple grower object 
to the Government becoming another purchaser of the apple 
in order to stabilize ind make better the price? I can under- 
stand how apple dealers who are controlling the crop and selling 
it out in a manner that is entirely to their interest might object 
to this bill, but how any grower of apples—and the grower is 
the one we are trying to protect in all this legislation—can 
object to having the Government come in as a possible pur- 
chaser, to having the Government step in to help increase the 
price and stabilize the price, is rather difficult for me to under- 
stand. I would be glad to hear the Senator on that subject. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator asked the 
question, because it fits very naturally into what I am about 
to say, and I hope I may answer his other question with that, as 
to why it is important to the grower. 

As I started to say, the Senator from Oregon, in answering 
the Senator from Montana, called attention to the fear of the 
apple producer that if a stabilization corporation is formed and 
used in any section of the country and attempts to handle the 
export business, it will not use the agencies that are to-day 
used by the cooperative apple organizations which handle our 
export trade. 

Let me call attention to the practical operation of this bill 
as it probably will work out, and I think I can quote most of 
this, because it expresses the matter probably better than I 
can: 


A single State may secure the stabilization corporation 
cooperatives in one State are all that are necessary. If no others 
apply one small producing State may secure the certificate for a 
stabilization corporation and proceed to operate on the apple crop of 
the whole country. 

Suppose Georgia— 


And I speak not with reference to any particular State, but 
using that State as an illustration— 
which grows a few apples, secured the stabilization corporation. It 
would incorporate under the laws of the State of Georgia, and the 
certificate is for five years, renewable ad lib. The growers of the 
leading States might feel they had to come in to save themselves from 
the competition of the “ Federal instrument,” for but one stabilization 
corporation is provided for a commodity. 

This is the rule of force, not cooperation; true, it is not forced 
compliance with legal enactment but the indirect compulsion enforced 
by that enactment— 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 


Mr. DILL. I yield. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 


Why not carry them a little 


and two 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Would it remove some of the objections 
to the matter under discussion if more than one stabilization 
corporation should be permitted to deal with a given com- 
modity? As the bill is now, as I understand it, there is but 
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one stabilizing corporation permissible to deal with a given 
commodity. The Senator from Montana, I think, has tendered 
an amendment permitting more than one stabilizing corporation 
with respect of a given commodity, and I have offered to-day 
an amendment looking toward the same end. 


Mr. DILL. I doubt that that would help. I think the ob- 


jection would still be very strong to the idea of having the 
Government interfere by disorganizing the foreign market. I 
want to continue to read this particular statement, on the theory 
of one stabilization corporation, as provided by the law. 


Should the stabilization corporation proceed to function and not wish 


to lose money it must depress prices to the point at which it is safe | 
to purchase to insure return of the cost incurred in storage, carrying | 


charges, insurance, losses from rots, decay, and other causes— 


That is a very considerable loss, too, in the storage business, | 


I may interpolate— 


and with one powerful buyer in the field low prices to the grower and 
hand-to-mouth buying by distributors will prevail, the crop sales will 
not be pushed the way they should, and unless the stabilization cor- 
poration shall function each and every year it will bring disaster. 

If the Government will function every year, then it is the Government 
in business all of the time instead of part time. We can not regard 
this as American. 

Not knowing when or where the stabilization corporation may release 
its purchases and knowing that they must be released during the 
season, naturally all public confidence will be destroyed both at home 
and abroad. Under the present system apples move into consumption 
with actual knowledge of the quantities which must be disposed of. 

We can not close our minds to the opportunity for abuses which 
confronts us. With the peculiar combination of a perishable com- 


modity, a stabilization corporation in control of the commodity and | 


its products, a clearing-house system, funds from Federal sources fur- 
nished without liability for their repayment, facts gathered by Gov- 
ernment agents and propaganda distributed by agents paid from 
Government funds, and a politically appointed board to make the rules 
governing all, whoever is in control can hold up the movement from 
any section of the country or that portion owned by any individual, 


until it has become unfit for sale and so put a district out of business | 


without due process of law. This is not business, It is chaos. 


I do not want to take more time in connection with this 
statement other than to call attention to a quotation here from 
the statement of Mr. Hoover regarding the debenture when he 
said that if you give the board these powers you must assume 
they will use them, and when we give the board the power to 
grant a certificate for a stabilization corporation, as we now 
have, we must assume it will probably use it if there is a 
demand from any particular community. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall several years ago—I do not know 
exactly how many, three or four, perhaps—when I was driving 
down in Virginia, I saw what seemed to me to be enormous 
quantities of very fine apples dropping from the trees. The 
ground was pretty well covered with them in various orchards. 
It made such an impression on me that I stopped at a home in 


the midst of one of those orchards and asked the gentleman I | 


saw out on the front porch why it was that something was not 
being done, why the apples were not being gathered and used. 
Apparently vast quantities of them were simply rotting. He 


suid that it did not make any difference to him; that he had | 
sold his apples the fall before, and it rested with the owner | 


of them whether they should be gathered or not. 
I noticed that those apples were large, light-green apples, 


almost white, and when I came back home I crossed the street 


from where I was living—at Fourteenth Street and Pennsyl- 


vania Avenue—and asked the apple vendor for one of the same | 


kind of apples. He charged me 10 cents for it, the same kind 


of apple as those that were rotting, apparently by many thou- | 


sands of bushels, down in Virginia just a few miles away. 
If these people will thus control the prices of the apples, with- 
out regard to the supply or demand, I wonder if they are satis- 


fied with the present arrangement, and that for this reason they | 
Perhaps the Senator ean | 


do not want any interference with it. 
give me some information about that. 

Mr, DILL. I may say to the Senator that his question, of 
course, is the same kind of question we hear continually in 
regard to the price paid by the consumer as against the price 
received by the producer and the middlemen and others who 
handle the product are probably responsible. 

That leads me to try to answer, if I can, the question the 
Senator put a moment ago, which I have not come to, about 
the interest of the grower in avoiding the stabilization corpora- 
tion being used in the apple business. 
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The truth of the matter is that where the growing of apples 
is an organized business, the grower and the selling organiza- 
tions are very closely combined. In the State of Washington 
and in parts of Oregon the cooperative organizations of growers 
have their own selling agents, and they have worked it out to 
such a state of perfection that you can not separate the inter- 
ests of the grower and the seller. The fact that we have been 
able to market in Europe during the past year what are esti- 
mated to be about 11,000,000 boxes of apples has taken off the 
domestic market such a large part of the immense crop which 
we had the past year that the price of apples has beén held at 
a profitable basis, even in the face of that immense crop. It is 
that success, having the apple business financed both by Ameri- 
can and foreign capital, the success of selling agencies in the 
| apple business, that makes the producers of the Northwest at 
| least feel that it is a dangerous step to take to form a stabiliza- 
tion corporation, to come in when we are so dependent upon the 
sales of apples abroad for keeping the domestic price at a point 
where the producers can reap a profit. 

I recognize the appeal of the argument as it is made that they 
do not need to come in if they do not want to, but the point I 
would like to make clear is that such an argument does not 
mein what it seems to mean on its face. They are all affected, 
and as the apple industry is now organized, if a part of them 
go into a stabilization corporation the others are either com- 
pelled to go in or probably will suffer much more than they 
would if they had gone in. The very fact that the stabilization 
corporation is formed in certain parts of the country becomes 
known to the buyers throughout the world, and immediately 
they think there will be an opportunity within a short time to 
purchase fruit at a lower price on account of the dumping that 
will be necessary if it is to be gotten off the hands of the 
stabilization corporation, and then the market is upset and the 
export business is hindered and the added amount of fruit on 
the domestic market forces the price of the entire crop below 
the profitable point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, would not the argument the 
Senator is muking in regard to apples apply to any other 
product contemplated under this bill? 

Mr. DILL. Not if it is a staple product. The point I tried to 
make in the beginning was that there is a difference between the 
staple product and the perishable product. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Since the discovery of cold storage, or the 
invention of cold storage, whatever you might call it, are not 
apples a very staple crop? 

Mr. DILL. Staple up to a certain point, but it has its limits, 
and as a practical proposition apples are not generally consid- 
ered of very much value after July or August of the year follow- 
ing the year they are produced. Especially is that true if you 
attempt to move them. If you keep them in cold storage, with- 
out taking them out, you can keep them for a long time in good 
condition, but if you attempt to move them, as it is necessary 
to do, even taking thenr from the cold storage quarters to the 
cold storage car, the change of temperature endangers their 
value as a food and for selling purposes. 

I do not want to take any great length of time of the Senate. 
I want to place in the Recor certain telegrams to my colleague 
[Mr. Jones], who is unable to be here, at his request. A num- 
ber of these telegrams are sent both to me and to him. I should 
like to have it noted that they are placed in the Recorp at my 
request for both of us, and I want to have them printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 





YAKIMA, WASH., May 1, 1929. 

Respectfully urge you to use your efforts to exclude perishables, in- 
cluding fruits and vegetables, from provisions of farm relief bill now 
pending in Senate, because marketing of perishables is a highly organ- 
ized and efficiently functioning industry, which would be seriously dis- 
| turbed if the bill were made applicable thereto, and any attempt to 
apply provisions of said bill to our industry would utterly demoralize 
it, cause withdrawal of private capital now availabie in both domestic 
and foreign trade, and cause heavy losses to producers. The perishable 
| industry already adequately provided with storage and marketing 
facilities. Foreign outlets have been developed to a high degree through 
private enterprise of individual shippers and marketing organizations, 
| including and are beng constantly expanded into new 
| markets. So effective has been the marketing of perishables in foreign 
countries that for the season 1928, with the largest crop of apples in 
history of Northwest, exports of this product have exceeded those of 
any former year, and the prices obtained from foreign markets have 
| equaled and at times exceeded those prevailing in domestic markets, 
| with general results much better than in former heavy-crop years. For- 


is 


cooperatives, 
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eign sales of perishables are being made principally at agreed prices 
f. o. b. shipping points or ports in the United States, with foreign 
capital 
ernmental plans such as are proposed in pending measures will wreck 
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placed in American banks on safe and sound basis, and gov- | 


the entire fabric of foreign trade in perishables that has been built | 


upon sound business principles over a long period of years. The 
undersigned as a grower, owning and operating several thousand acres 


of land devoted to production of fruits and vegetables and as an or- | 


specializing in marketing of perishables for thousands of 


ganization 


growers in all parts of the United States, respectfully urges you not to | 
permit our “industry to suffer the terrible blow that would fall upon it 
} and pears many years, and from the experience thus gained believe 


untold losses to ourselves and the growers we represent 
attempt be made to revolutionize and demoralize our 
dustry under provisions of the bills now pending under the name of 
farm relicf. Appreciate that the fanatical and hysterical pressure 
being exerted on all sides in favor these, and even more drastic pro- 
visions, presents a serious individual problem to each Senator and 
Congressman, but no man can afford to yield to such pressure realizing 
the chaos with attendant loss and suffering to millions of growers that 
follow the of such revolutionary measures to the 


and cause 
should any 


would application 


highly specialized, intricate, and vital business of marketing fruits and 


vegetables. Our belief is that proposed law is utterly infeasible for 
perishables and will never be applied thereto, but unless perishables 
are excluded from the bill, attempts will be made to apply its provi- 
sions thereto, resulting in long, drawn-out agitation and controversy, 
which, along with the ever-present potential danger hanging over the 
industry, will stifie further development and intimidate domestic and 

foreign capital and those engaged in the distribution of perishables. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS (INC.), 

F. E. MILuer, Regional Manager. 

YAKIMA, WASH., May 1, 1929. 
After careful consideration by our traffic association of the farm 
relief bill as introduced in Congress and considering its effect on the 
Northwest fruit industry if applied to apples and pears appeal to you 
to exert every possible effort and means to have pears and especially 
apples excluded from said bill. The membership of our organization in- 
cludes both cooperative organizations and independent shippers control- 
ling 85 per cent of the fruit in Yakima Valley. The resolution above- 
mentioned was introduced by J. W. Hebert, manager of Yakima Fruit 
Growers’ Association and seconded by A. H. Landis, assistant manager 
of the Yakima County Horticultural Union, which two organizations are 
among the most completely managed and successful cooperative fruit 
organizations and control approximately one-third the fruit of the 
Yakima Valley. Among our members are large growers, including H. M. 
Gilbert, the largest and one of the most successful individual growers 
of apples in the Northwest. Our members have grown and shipped 
apples and pears many years and from the experience thus gained be- 
lieve that interference by a Government agency as proposed in the 
present market situation would be a calamity that would turn our 
industry back to methods involved 20 years ago in both domestic and 
foreign markets and the inevitable ruination of both growers and ship- 
pers of apples and pears. Careful study of apple and pear marketing 
will positively show that distribution and marketing is rapidly catching 
up with production as evidenced by the present season during which 
the largest crop of apples ever produced has been successfully and 
profitably marketed. Through the efforts of the industry, itself both 
cooperative and independent, the apple business has been brought from 
a nonprofitable consignment basis to at least 75 point cash and f. o, b. 
shipping point basis. There has been developed cash export business in 
every country of the world, nearly 12,000,000 boxes apples having been 
exported during the present season, of which we estimate 85 per cent 
was cash at shipping point or seaboard. To make it possible for any 
organization to dump an imaginary or real surplus into our foreign or 
domestic markets would totally destroy our cash and f. o. b. business 
and sweep aside what experienced cooperative and private grow- 
ing and shipping organizations have taken years and millions of dollars 
to accomplish. We understand Senator CoPreLANp, of New York, has 
proposed or will propose an amendment excepting apples from the farm 
relief bill. If so, we earnestly appeal to you to support such amend- 
ment; if no such amendment has been proposed, we believe you will 
best serve your constituents’ interests by introducing such amendment. 
We also urge you use every effort secure passage Summers bill (H. R. 
2) and Borah bill (S. 108) at special session, licensing produce 
dealers, as these bills promise most practical and quick relief to growers 
and shippers of fruits and produce from losses due to unfair practices 
by unscrupulous dealers. H. M. Gilbert, now Washington, will confer 
With you and furnish you detailed arguments supporting our position, 

YAKIMA VALLEY TRAFFIC AND CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 


YAKIMA, WASH., May 1, 1929, 
After careful consideration by our traflic association of the farm 
relief bill as introduced in Congress, and considering its effect on the 
Northwest fruit industry if applied to apples and pears, appeal to you to 
exert every possible effort and means to bave pears, and especially 
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apples, excluded from said bill. The membership of our organization 
includes both cooperative organizations and independent shippers, con- 
trolling 95 per cent of the fruit in Yakima Valley. The resolution above 
mentioned was introduced by J. W. Hebert, manager of Yakima Fruit 
Growers’ Association, and seconded by A. H. Landis, assistant manager 
of the Yakima County Horticultural Union, which two organizations are 
among the most competently managed and successful cooperative fruit 
organizations and control approximately one-third the fruit of the 
Yakima Valley. Among our members are large growers, including H. M. 
Gilbert, the largest and one of the most successful individual growers of 
apples in the Northwest. Our members have grown and shipped apples 
that interference by a Government agency as proposed in the present 
market situation would be a calamity that would turn our industry 
back to methods in vogue 20 years ago in both domestic and foreign 
markets and the inevitable ruination of both growers and shippers of 
apples and pears. Careful study of apple and pear marketing will posi- 
tively show that distribution and marketing is rapidly catching up with 
production, as evidenced by the present season, during which the largest 
crop of apples ever produced has been successfully and profitably mar- 
keted, Through the efforts of the industry itself, both cooperative and 
independent, the apple business has been brought from a nonprofitable 
consignment basis to at least 75 per cent cash and f. o. b. shipping 
point basis. There has been developed cash export business in every 
country of the world, nearly 12,000,000 boxes apples having been ex- 
ported during the present season, of which we estimate 85 per cent was 
cash at shipping point or seaboard. To make it possible for any 
organization to dump an imaginary or real surplus into our foreign or 
domestic markets would totally destroy our cash and f. o. b. business 
and sweep aside what experienced cooperative and private growing 
and shipping organizations have taken years and millions of dollars to 
accomplish. We understand Senator CorpeLanp, of New York, has pro- 
posed or will propose an amendment excepting apples from the farm 
relief bill. If so, we earnestly appeal to you to support such amend- 
ment. If no such amendment has been proposed, we believe you will best 
serve your constituents’ interests by introducing such amendment. We 
also urge you use every effort secure passage Summers bill (H. R. 2) 
and Borau’s bill (S. 108) at special session licensing produce dealers, 
as these bills promise most practical and quick relief to growers and 
shippers of fruits and produce from losses due to unfair practices by 
unscrupulous dealers, H. M. Gilbert, now Washington, will confer with 
you and furnish you detailed arguments supporting our position. 
YAKIMA VALLEY TRAFFIC AND CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 


WENATCHER, WASH., May 1, 1929, 
Strongly urge exclusion apples from provisions farm relief bills, 
Perishability, necessitating seasonal marketing, and fact that intensive 
selling effort backed by intelligent advertising are characteristics apple 
deal differentiates it from wheat, ete. This conclusion results from 16 
years’ Wenatchee banking experience and thorough discussion with 
leading growers and others conversant with problems inherent our 
deal, 
COMMERCIAL Bank & Trust Co., 
By W. D. SHULT2, Cashier. 


WENATCHEE, WASH., May 7, 1929. 
Admitting considerable difficulty keeping abreast almost daily changes 
farm relief legislation, we strongly urge your support to Jones amend- 
ment excluding apples and pears from stabilization provision farm relief 
bill. Undersigned represents 1,000 growers, shipping 5,000 cars apples. 
SKOOKUM PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
WENATCHER, WASH., May 1, 1929. 
A year ago we opposed the Inclusion of perishables, especially apples 
and pears, in relief measures proposed then. We still are firmly of the 
same opinion, therefore urgently request use your influence for the 
excluding of apples and pears and other perishables from farm relief 
bill now before Congress, 
NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE. 


WENATCHEE, WASH., May 8, 1929. 
We respectfully request that you use every effort to exclude apples, 
pears from provisions farm relief bills now pending in Congress. Con- 
vinced stabilization corporation especially dangerous to our export busi- 
ness, which is vital to welfare this industry. Representing 600 growers 
producing 3,600 cars apples, pears. 
WENATCHED OKANOGAN COOPERATIVE FEDERATION, 


DAYTON, WASH., May 8, 1929. 
Imperative apples be excluded from farm relief measure now pending. 
J. G. ISRAEL, 
O. F, Ersss, 
H. E. Price, 
G. H. Jones, 
Growers, 
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YAKIMA, WASH., May 2, 1929. 
Request that you support Senator CopeLanD’s amendment to farm 
relief bill excluding apples and pears from bill. 
WASHINGTON FRUIT AND PRODUCE Co. 


YAKIMA, WasH., May 1, 1929. 

I respectfully urge you in behalf of a number of growers, dealers, 
and brokers intimately connected and financially interested in the 
Northwest apple and pear business to support and fight for the Cope- 
land amendment eliminating apples and pears from any far relief 
bill that comes before the Senate. 

L. N. SMALL. 


CASHMERE, WasuH., May 6, 1929. 
Our cooperative organization strongly urges the exclusion of fruit 
from farm bill. 
CASHMERE Fruit Growers UNION, 
F, C, Parnes, Manager. 


SEATTLH, WASH., May 6, 1929. 
The trustees of the Wenatchee-Okanogan Cooperative Federation, 
consisting of 12 cooperative associations of apple and pear growers 
comprising nearly 600 individual growers, for whom we act as sales 
managers, have voted unanimously denouncing so-called farm relief bills ; 
have urgently requested that applies and pears be exempted from all 
provisions thereof, and have so wired their Senators and Congressmen. 
We have reason to believe that our other grower clients in various 
parts Washington, Oregon are equally opposed. What these growers 
really want is complete exemption of apples and pears from all provi- 
sions of bill, but if as practical matter that is impossible, then they 
insist on exemption from stabilization provisions and urge your vigor- 
ous, determined support of Jones amendment and also urge ceaseless 

vigilance until this menace to their industry is safely avoided. 

Gwin WHiTe & PRINCE (INC.). 

WENATCHEE, WASH., May 7, 1929. 
We respectfully request that you use every effort to exclude pears and 
apples from provisions farm relief bills now pending in 
Representing 50 growers shipping 400 cars pears and apples. Convinced 

stabilization corporation especially dangerous to our industry. 
WENATCHED FEDERATED GROWERS, 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 8, 1929. 


Respectfully urge you give full support to Jones amendment farm | 


relief bill. Farmers our district want apples and pears excluded from 
stabilization-agency provisions. 


Omak FRuIr GROWERS. 


BREWSTER, WASH., May 8, 1929. 
We are a cooperative organization of fruit growers who are strongly 


opposed to the inclusion of pears and apples in stabilization agency | 


provisions of farm relief bill. We favor the Jones amendment 
urgently request most strenuous efforts for its support. 
Brewster Districr UNIT. 


and 


YAKIMA, WASH., May 7, 1929. 

We can not too strongly request and urge your support of amend- 
ments taking fruits and vegetables, and especially apples and pears, out 
of proposed farm relief bill. 
telegram from Yakima Traffic Association, but we, as largest and’ one 
of the most successful fruit cooperatives in State of Washington, can 
not refrain from expressing our emphatic opposition to such basically 
unsound proposals as those contained in bill. The effect of stabilization 
corporations or debentures will be equally destructive to 
export business, and the loan feature to cooperatives without necessity 
repayment is highly dangerous to welfare of sound cooperative develop- 
ment. We consider these features contrary to fundamental economic 
principles and destructive to interests our growers. Therefore 
request your support of amendments. 


best 


J. W. Hepert, 
General Manager Yakima Fruit Growers Association, 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., May 7, 1929. 

We feel it a great mistake to include fruit in farm relief legislation, 
as fruit is a perishable product, dangerous to hold and handle 
outside of present regular channels of good business which have been 
fully worked out after many years of experimenting and hardships. 
The great fruit industry of this State can not withstand further 
experimenting which is likely to cause serious trouble and disaster. 
Only lower freight rates east can bring any permanent relief to this 
industry. 


too 


Baker LANGDON OrcHARD Co, 
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WENATCHER, WASH., May 7, 1929. 
The trustees of the Wenatchee Chamber of Commerce, after advising 
with large majority cooperative organizations, independent groups, and 
shippers, indorse the Jones amendment excluding apples and pears from 
the stabilization provision of the farm relief bill and urge your continued 

efforts support this amendment. 
Frep M. CROLLARD, 
President Wenatchee Chamber of Commerce. 


YAKIMA, WASH., May 6, 1929. 
Understand strong influence being used prevent adoption Copeland 
amendment, but that Jones has introduced one excluding apples and 
pears stabilization provisions Senate bill 1. Jones amendment will be 
acceptable to us, as those commodities only ones produced in volume 


here that could come under proposed plan. Please insist on passage 


| Jones amendment at least. 


YAKIMA VALLEY TRAFFIC AND CREDIT ASSOCIATION. 


Hoop River, OreEG., May 7, 1929. 
Fully concur wire from Hood River Traffic Association and urge your 
support Jones amendment excluding apples and pears from stabilization 
agency provision. 
APPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


YAKIMA, Wasu., May 2, 1929. 
Have had joint conference with Yakima Valley Traffic and Credit As- 
sociation regarding farm relief bill now being considered. The Yakima 
Chamber of Commerce, representing 960 business men and growers of 
Yakima Valley, is strongly opposed to inclusion of apples and pears in 
relief bill. Inclusion these perishable commodities in measure can do 
nothing but wreck an order of affairs which has been built up and im- 
proved over period of 20 years. We ask your strongest efforts to change 
bill to leave out apples and pears and urge renewed effort for early 
passage of Summers bill (H. R. 2) and Borah bill (S. 108). We concur 

in arguments presented you by wire even date by above association. 
YAKIMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. DILL. I will not take more time of the Senate at this 
time. Personally, I have no particular desire to see vegetables 
included in the exclusion amendment, but I think I shall prob- 


: | ably vote for the amendment of the Senator from New York, 
Congress. | 


and then if that is defeated, I shall offer an amendment of my 
own. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, I would like to ask if it is his contention that the proposi- 
tion which he now presents that the apple growers remain out 
of the bill is that it will be best for all apple growers? 

Mr. DILL. I believe it will be for the reason I have tried 
to make clear that if the entrance of a stabilization corporation 
from any part of the country results in upsetting the export 
market, the stopping of the exporting of that number of boxes 
of apples that otherwise would be exported throws them on the 
domestic market and forces the price down to the apple growers 
all over the country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And that the cooperative associations already 
in existence here and abroad take care of the situation now to 


| the satisfaction of the apple producers? 


Mr. DILL. I think that can be fairly stated. Of course 
they can not handle a crop as big as we had this year, when we 
had the biggest crop in the history of the country, but owing 
to the well-organized cooperatives in the apple industry where 
it is conducted on a larger scale, we have been able to increase 
our export sales and will increase them to a greater extent 
this year, and for that reason the organized part of the apple 
industry especially is anxious to avoid anything being done that 
might upset the well-organized arrangements which now exist. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, there is a very general 
desire among fruit and vegetable srowers and producers in the 
Middle Northwestern States to maintain within their optional 
control whatever benefits this legislation prophesies for agricul- 
ture. I think they feel, speaking broadly, that the prospectus 


| for agriculture carried in the bill is a rather undeveloped thing 


but that if in its ultimate helpful expansion it discloses advan- 
tages which perhaps may or may not now be foreseen, but which 
may become very acute and very specific, they want no present 
proscription written into the bill which will definitely and 
permanently foreclose them from those ultimate advantages and 
opportunities, 

So far as the potato situation is concerned—and, of course, 
under the terms of the amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CorpriAnp] potatoes would be excluded from the 
operation of the bill—I fail to see how there can be any argu- 
ment in favor of having this legislation apply to any crop or 
any commodity which would not be a decisive argument for 
applying it to the potato as a commodity and as a basic crop. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Certainly. 
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Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will permit, I desire to 
modify my amendment so it will read as follows: 

As used in this act the words “agricultural commodity” mean an 
agricultural commodity which is not milk or perishable vegetables or a 
fruit, except grapes: Provided, however, That this subparagraph shall 
not apply to the provisions of section 9. 


One reason why I interrupt the Senator from Michigan is 
because in this way potatoes will not be excluded from the bill. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, may we have the modified 
amendment read at the desk, so we can all hear it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The Curer CLERK. 
subparagraph (d), 
follows: 


On page 25, and immediately following 
insert a new subparagraph reading as 


(e) As used in this act, the words “ agricultural commodity " mean 
an agricultural commodity which is not milk or perishable vegetables 
or a fruit, except grapes: Provided, however, That this subparagraph 
shall not apply to the provisions of section 9. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. The proposal of the Senator from New 
York, of course, undertakes now to meet the first objection to 
the proposed exemption. Lest there be any doubt as to whether 
that particular change ought to occur I present one exhibit, 
namely, the statement of the executive secretary of the National 
Potato Institute, whose language is as follows: 

Representing the potato growers and shippers of all sections of the 
United States, who ship approximately 270,000 carloads annually, we 
respectfully petition that you use utmost efforts to block Copeland 
amendment eliminating fruits and vegetables from participating in 
farm relicf legislation. The McNary bill as first introduced would be 
of great, permanent, and lasting benefit to potato and other perishable 
industries, materially assisting one-third of farmers of the United 
States who produce fruits and vegetables. 

We pass on from potatoes, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 

moment? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us have it clear that whatever the 
language of the amendment as presented, it is intended specifi- 
cally to exclude potatoes, so that that particular criticism 
may be answered. I may say that as 1 view it that particular 
crop might be used under the same conditions that would be 


used in handling the other stable crops of the country. It 
seems to me entirely reasonable that potatoes should be excluded 
from the amendment. 


Mr. 
cession, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President——~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to be advised as to 
just how it is that the amendment as it is now proposed ex- 
cludes potatoes from the exception intended to be expressed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Because under the technical language 
used to describe vegetable, a “ perishable commodity,” does not 
exclude potatoes. It includes only perishable vegetables and 
the potato is not regarded as a perishable vegetable. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Regarded by whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. By the trade, by the Agricultural Depart- 
met, by those who have the technical knowledge of that par- 
ticular line of product. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I always imagined potatoes were 
at least as perishable as apples. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator said the Agricultural Department 
does not regard potatoes as perishable. I do not know whether 
the department may have issued any bulletin to that extent or 
not, but potatoes certainly are a perishable commodity, and 
extremely perishable under certain conditions. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say they are perishable 
in a high degree. 

Mr. COPELAND. May we for the purpose of the discussion 
at the moment leave it here with the understanding that we will 
find language to make it clear that potatoes are excluded from 
the operation of my amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. The language is at hand in the word “ pota- 
toes.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield for a suggestion? 


Mr. VANDENBERG. 


VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator for that con- 


I yield. 
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Mr. REED. Since all Senators seem to be in agreement and 
it is a mere matter of expression, I should think that if the 
amendment were changed to read this way it would meet with 
everyone’s acquiescence: 


As used in this act the words “ agricultural commodity ” shall include 
potatoes and grapes, but shall not include any other vegetables or 
fruits, and shall not include milk or milk products. 


Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to that. 
Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator read it again? 


Mr. REED. I suggest that it be changed to read this .way: 


As used in this act the words “ agricultural commodity ” shall include 
potatoes and grapes, but shall not include any other vegetables or 
fruits, and shall not include milk or milk products. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, is it the intention of the Sena- 
tor to exempt from the operation of the act, therefore, apples, 
pears, plums, prunes, and all fruits? 

Mr. REED. Exactly. I think that is the intention of the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is that the intention of the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I think that is what we ought to agree to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Whatever the technique of the phrase- 
ology regarding potatoes is to be, I think the greatest safety lies 
in defeating the entire proposal of the Senator from New York, 
because the potato is but one of many commodities involved, and 
the others, from my point of view, are equally deserving of this 
bill’s protection and stimulus. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] said a few mo- 
ments ago that we should be nationally minded in approaching 
But it has 
occurred to me as quite appropriate that I should refer to the 
men of Michigan who are most intimately familiar with the 
problem to discover what the Michigan nationally minded atti- 
tude ought to be. There has been a-great deal of confusion of 
thought, but apparently the confusion is rapidly being straight- 
ened out. 

I secured a list of the leading apple growers and producers 
of the Commonwealth of Michigan, which is one of the great 
apple States of the country. I sent them the specific categorical 
inquiry, “Do you want to be in or do you want to be out of 
the farm bill” With but few exceptions the almost unanimous 
answer is that the Michigan apple grower and the Michigan 
apple producer wants to be included within the bill. In other 
words, he wants to remain where he is and he wants the 
amendment of the Senator from New York defeated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr, COPELAND. Did the Senator also send a similar inquiry 
to every commission and produce man in Michigan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No. I understand the bill was for 
farm relief and not for middlemen’s relief. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is exactly the nub of the proposition. 
It is a contest between the grower on the one hand and the 
commission merchant on the other hand. I think the Senator 
from New York will concede that practically is the fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly. 

Mr. COPELAND. But are we going to destroy the very 
machinery which has made possible the marketing of vegetables 
and perishables in order that we may satisfy the yearnings of a 
few growers who think that somehow or other they see a 
millennium in that particular feature? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Whence comes the prosperity of the men of 
whom the Senator is speaking? From the growers. For whom 
is the bill intended? For agriculture and agricultural commodi- 
ties, not for middlemen and not for speculators. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood the main purpose of 
the bill was to cut out the middlemen’s profit. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly. It is to aid agriculture and to aid 
agricultural products, not speculators nor middlemen nor jobber's. 
They take care of themselves. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fo.terte in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The proposition goes much farther than that. 
It is proposed that the middleman shall deny all men the right 
to get in if they want to. It is proposed that they shall be 
deprived of the initiative to join the proposition if they think 
it is for their best interests to do so. It is undertaking to 
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constitute a complete monopoly for the middlemen and to provide 
that in no other way shall business be done than that in which 
they have been doing it. I think it is not only unfair, but it 
seems to me it can not be defended from a legal standpoint. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yicld? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. This shows the unfortunate necessity of 
making a speech with no one present to hear the presentation of 
the argument and then having to make the speech and present 
the argument again. I went all over that this morning in great 
detail. 

If it be the purpose of this bill not alone to help the farmer 
but also to destroy the cities, all right; go ahead. The men 
who are engaged in the production of fruits and vegetables have 
never failed to get a price for their products as high as the 
world price. 


Here we are dealing with products as to which there has been 


no failure on the part of those handling them to see that the | 


producers get even better than the world price. 

I can not follow any sort of argument which seeks to give all 
the benefit to the farmer. Those who live in the great cities of 
America should be accorded some rights. Here are industries 


which have been financed and developed, great refrigeration | 


and storage plants have been built up, and the investment of 
millions of dollars made, and now it is proposed to wipe them 


all out in order that the middleman, who in this particular | 


instance has not abused the producer, may be wiped out and 
an industry built up through years of effort destroyed. I can 
not follow the logic of that sort of argument. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I conceive there is no 


proposal here to destroy anything or anybody which or who is | 
a legitimate part of the picture in its relation to the marketing | 


and. mans | Washington, will be defeated, so that fruits and vegetables in 


of agricultural products. The middleman deserves 
have a square deal. But the farmer is our immediate concern. 
So far as the marketing of fruits and vegetables in Michigan is 
concerned—and that is a major market and a major producing 
area—one of the finest and most useful factors which has been 
developed is the cooperative movement; and the cooperative 
voice of the fruit and vegetable industry in that great area is 


unanimous, with possibly but one or two exceptions, in favor | / - : 7 : 
verdict with but slight exception. 


of being left with the optional privilege of having the same 


consideration under this agricultural bill that other products | 


may enjoy. 

I repeat that this roll call is practically unanimous. In just 
one instance is there a fruit exchange in the State so far as I 
have been able to discover in which there is any contrary opin- 
ion, and I repeat that I sought opinions by categorical ques- 
tionnaires. 

I have not undertaken to discover what the commission mer- 
chants think; I did not conceive that such an inquiry is funda- 


mentally involved in the objective toward which we aim our | 


efforts, because there is nothing in the scope of the preamble 


of the measure which calls upon me to consult others than the | 


original grower and producer, the original agriculturist, in at- 
tempting to discover what his necessities may be. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. 
relating to the clearing houses? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think so. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will read the language on 
page 18, line 2, he will find that it provides: 


Cooperative associations handling the commodity, independent deal- 


membership in the association. 


That is a part of the bill subsequent to the provisions that we 


are now discussing. My amendment seeks to leave in the bill 
that particular feature, in order that in case of emergency it 
may be applied by the board in a proper way. In that event, 
the commission merchants and the produce men, of whom I have 
spoken, would be given full consideration under the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In undertaking to analyze such fears 
as I have heard expressed from Michigan regarding the opera- 
tion of the bill, I have discovered only one or two criticisms 
which may be specifically identified, and it seems to me that a 
slight change in the body of the bill itself can adequately pro- 
tect against any such dangers. I am thinking now along the 
line partially indicated by the distinguished Senator frony Mon- 
tana. I think it is a weakness in the bill that a stabilization 
corporation can be invoked in the case of a given commodity 
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| sultation or that consent. 


We are now and have been for years discussing | 
the question of the surplus grain, cotton, and so forth, as to} shall be invoked. 
which the world price fixes the price of the domestic producer. | 


| experiment in 


Has the Senator read section 9 of the bill | : “ \ . d 
| engaged in these industries are sufficiently intelligent to know 


| what they need quite as well as is a Congress composed largely 


; ‘ | letters 
ers, handlers, and/or distributors of the commodity shall be eligible for | g¢gymed to expedite and facilitate the marketing of these prod- 
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without an expression of the affirmative voice of a reasonably 
large percentage of those engaged in the production of that 
commodity, because otherwise a stabilization corporation might 
be precipitated upon the producers of such a commodity against 
the wishes of a major portion of such producers. 

In the machinery which the bill sets up preliminary to the 
organization of a stabilization corporation is the provision 
which requires an advisory commodity council to be formed. 
The presumption, I suppose, is that the advisory commodity 
council is to have something to say about the stabilization cor- 
poration, whether it shall be organized, when and how and 
where ; but there is nothing in the bill which requires that con- 
It seems to nre that it would save 
the situation at that particular point if the bill were amended 
so as to require the affirmative consent of two-thirds of the 
advisory commodity council before a stabilization corporation 


Then it seems to me it is absolutely impossible to subdivide 
all commodities into identifiable units. I am of the opinion that 
there should be some latitude which would permit the organi- 


| zation of more than one stabilization corporation as affecting a 


given commodity if and when the Federal farm board discovers 
that one stabilization corporation alone can not hope adequately 
to cope with the situation. Both those subjects are covered in 
the amendments which I have taken the liberty of presenting 
and which lie upon the table. 

Now, to sum up—and I did not intend to occupy any of the 
time of the Senate at all—I believe that with these or kindred 
corrections in the body of the bill there will be nothing left 
in it by way of menace against which legitimate criticism or 
formidable fears may be aimed. 

I sincerely hope that the amendment 
New York, as well as the amendment 


from 
Senator from 


of the Senator 
of the 


all of their subdivided relationships may retain the option of 
getting whatever ultimate benefit may be developed and dis- 
closed in the expansion of this new program of farm relief. 

I present this view as the surest reaction I have been able 
to obtain from this type of agrarian activity in Michigan. 
From the farm bureau, from the fruit and vegetable erchanges, 
from individual growers and producers, this is the uniform 
I shall not cumber the REecorp 
with these telegrams, but their trend is clear and distinct. It 
confirms my own abstract view. We are launching a great 
behalf of agriculture. It will be guided by 
sanity and reason and sound experience as personified in such 
a type of Federal farm board as President Hoover may be 
wholly trusted to ordain. It is my view that fruits and vege- 
tables and their great sector of American agriculture should 
not be foreclosed in advance from optional participation in 
whatever dividends of advantage may be subsequently disclosed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise with diffidence to a dis- 
cussion of this bill, because I know rather less about farming 
than any of the other subjects of which I am ignorant. [Laugh- 
ter.] I have not time to list all of the subjects about which I 
know nothing, but I will admit, to begin with, that farming is 
one of them. 

If we are going to bring relief to a part of this great indus- 
try, surely the recipients of that relief ought to be willing to 
receive it. It does not seem to be quite consistent with Ameri- 
ean ideals that we shall force economic medicine down their 
throats as we would administer medicine to a horse. Those 


of lawyers, and I have been very much impressed, not by letters 
from middlemen or commission merchants, although they are in 
a perfectly lawful business and are entitled to be heard, but by 
which have come from the officials of cooperatives 


ucts. How can we answer such a letter as this, for example, 
which comes to me from the president of the Dairymen’s League, 
speaking for the action of the board of directors of the league? 
This is what he says: 

The board of directors of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, together with 50 elected representatives of farmers, known as 
subdistrict presidents, representing 40,000 producers in this milk 
shed— 


Whatever that may be— 
have gone on record as opposing the present bill. 


Then at great length he narrates their objections to the bill, 
none of which seems to be met by the bill in its present form 
as we are called on to vote on it. That letter is signed by Mr. 
Fred H. Sexauer, president of the Dairymen’s League. 
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The next letter to which I shall call attention comes from an 
apple grower in Pennsylvania. I apologize for the frankness 
with which he writes, but I think the meat of what he says is 
interesting. In a letter dated May 4 he says: 

The amazing thing about this so-called farm relief legislation is that 
very few, if any, of the persons and organizations to be affected are in 
favor of the bill either as drawn or as passed by the House. Yet it is 
being jammed through, For example— 

He says— 
the 

That is an organization different from the one whose letter I 
read a moment ago— 


National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association— 


the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association, composed of 43 
groups and doing a business of over $300,000,000 per year, would like 
to be out of the bill. They are fearful of the stabilization and loan 
provisions as proposed and do not believe in the artificial spellbinding, 
evangelistic stimulation of further cooperatives at Government expense. 


Then he proceeds at considerable length to give his reasons 
in detail. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no reason why he should not remain 
outside of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. REED. There is a very good loophole provided for his 
staying out of the stabilization corporation ; but what is to hap- 
pen to him if his competitors go into a stabilization corpora- 
tion and receive all this Government stimulation in their com- 
petition with him? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but should we deny one citizen whose 
judgment is that he should go in the right to do so because an- 
other citizen’s judgment is that he could do better out of it? 

Mr. REED. if a great majority of those engaged in the apple 
industry or in the dairy industry wish their industry to be left 
out, we ought to hesitate to put that industry in merely because 
a few people want it in. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will pardon me, we put no in- 
dustry in; we simply give an opportunity to the producer to 
come in. 

Mr. REED. Precisely. 

Mr. BORAH. One reason why I was so much opposed to the 
McNary-Haugen bill was that I thought it undertook to compel 
all to come in. 

Mr. REED. 
them. 
eral market. Washington, Oregon, and California may not 
want to come in, but the producers in one of their neighboring 
States, producing a relatively small quantity of apples, may 
organize a stabilization corporation. One per cent of the 
people engaged in the industry of growing apples may organize 
a stabilization corporation which will vitally affect the inter- 
ests of the other 99 per cent. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is the individual right of any- 
body engaged in the industry. If he wants to come in, he ought 
to have a right to do so; if he wants to run his business in a 
certain way, he ought to have the right to do so; if a farmer 
wants to run his farm in a certain way, he ought to have a 
right to do so; it does not make any difference if a large 
majority desire to do otherwise. 

Mr. REED. I agree with the Senator that if a farmer wants 
to run his farm in a certain way he ought to have the right to 
do so, but I do not agree that if he wants the Government to 
run his farm for him and give him handicaps in competition 
out of the Government Treasury that he ought to be allowed 
to do so. I do not believe that. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the philosophy of the Senator would 
be against the bill as a whole. 

Mr. REED. We will discuss that when we get up to the 
final passage of the bill; but I say that at the present time, 
where the great majority of the producers of dairy products 
and of apples want to have their industries left out of the bill 
as a whole, their wishes are entitled to be respected. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, to be respected; but if there is a certain 
class, although it may be a very small class, who feel that they 
are in a position where they ought to have this assistance, 
where they necessarily must have this assistance in order that 
they may survive, should we deny them that right because 
some one on the outside thinks it is to his interest that they 
should not have it? 

Mr. REED. Yes; if the vast majority of the industry want 
to continue on the present individualistic basis, I should say 
that their wish ought to be controlling on us, 


But I think in practice this bill does compel 
Almost every State produces apples for sale in the gen- 
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Mr. BORAH. That would be to give the majority the right 
to control the entire business. 

Mr. REED. It would give the majority the right to be 
heard in refusing to have the Government meddle in their 
business, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say this to the Senator from 
Idaho: As I see it, if we are to permit various producers of the 
perishables that we have been discussing to form organizations, 
to have the bencfit of Government funds, to buy up products, 
and then, when the board feels so disposed, to sell them on the 
world market, and glut the market at the time when private 
enterprise has a supply of these products to sell, we drive the 
private people out of the business and I think immediately ruin 
the vegetable and fruit business. It will not be the fact, but 
the fear, for I can not conceive it possible that sufficient funds 
should be given from a Government source to take the place 
of the intricate machinery necessary to handle the perishables. 

Mr. BORAH. But, on the other hand, we are framing this 
law upon the theory that the different industries affected by 
it must be assisted, or else they will be destroyed. 

Mr. COPELAND. But that applies to these stable crops, like 
wheat and cotton and corn, which it is impossible to handle 
through any machinery their producers can build up. They can 
not build up the machinery necessary to handle those great big 
industries, and therefore we are providing a way for their crops 
to be handled. This other industry, however, is now prospering 
under machinery already in existence, and if the Senator’s way 
were had that machinery would be destroyed, because no longer 
could the commission and produce men get credit, no longer 
could they get the funds necessary, because lots of that is 
foreign money which is brought here. That would put out of 
business the machinery which now handles in a successful and 
satisfactory way the vegetables and fruits. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, leaving out the dairy industry— 
to which I think, by reason of its remarkable organization and 
efficiency, my remarks do not apply—-there are a great many 
people engaged in the fruit and vegetable industry who are 
praying to be relieved from the operation of the machine of 
which the Senator speaks. 

Mr. COPELAND. But in order to be relieved of the machin- 
ery of the machine, the Government would have to build re- 
frigeration plants and all the intricate apparatus necessary to 
carry on the business. It stands to reason that the Government 
would not do that; but, at the same time, there would be all the 
time the club over these produce men and commission men that 
that might be done. Consequently their business will break 
down, and in the end the producers of these particular products 
will be infinitely worse off than they are at the present time. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘In view of the fact that this is optional, does 
not the Senator think that extending the privilege upon the 
part of the Government may serve as a club to make the ma- 
chine more considerate to the producer? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it will 

Mr. BORAH. Then let us leave it there, and see what it 
will do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it will serve as a club, but it will 
be a club applied so effectively in iis menace that the machine 
spoken of by the Senator will be destroyed, and destroyed at 
once, . 

Mr. BORAH. No, no. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I had supposed that the alleged 
benefits of this bill were optional to the various industries af- 
fected; but, as the Senator from Pennsylvania has pointed out, 
that is not a fact. If a mere segment of an industry can form 
an association which in effect will control the whole industry, I 
do not think that ought to be done. 

Mr. REED. That is exactly the way the bill stands, and now 
they are going to make confusion worse confounded by propos- 
ing an amendment that there shall be more than one stabiliza- 
tion corporation in the same industry at the same moment; and 
if that will not bring chaos, I can not imagine anything that 
would. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. GLASS. My State is the third largest apple-growing 
State in the United States, and, along with Washington and 
New York and other great apple-growing States, the apple 
growers of that State have, by travail and long experience and 
tedious work, built up an industry. They have established 
their warehouses; they have established their barrel-manufactur- 
ing plants; they have their cold-storage planis. To say now that 
a great industry like that may be even incidentally controlled by 
a mere segment of fruit growers in the country is something 
that I do not think ought to be done. 
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Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me there? I_ suppose 
there is no finer exhibition of intelligent agricultural work than 
you will find in that apple belt that runs up through Hancock, 
Md., and down into Virginia, and up into Pennsylvania, and 
the other great apple-growing district in western New York, 
and the greatest of all, in the Columbia Valley in Washington. 
Those three apple belts have employed the most scientific 
nrethods of growing. Their orchards are most 
managed, 
about, because I have been interested in it in all three districts 
for a good many years. Their warehouse system, their mar- 


keting system, is thoroughly intelligent, and in seasons of 
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intelligently 
It is one branch of farming that I do know a little | 


ordinaty crops they can count on a moderate profit, not because | 


of any corner that they make, but because they have developed 
almost a world-wide market by intelligent marketing systems. 
They have developed for themselves a clearing-house, 
not send 20 carloads of apples to a market where there is a 
demand for only five or six. 


They do | 
| of an industry. 
In all those ways they have | 


immensely improved over the haphazard methods of a quarter | 


of a century ago. 

To say to those people, “All this nrarketing system that you 
have built up shall go into the discard, and a stabilization cor- 
poration forced upon you by a State which does not produce 
one-tenth what you produce is going to take the place of all 
your marketing system,” and to say that ‘to them against their 


will, to force the medicine down their throats as if we were | 
dosing a horse, as I said a while ago, is not only unintelligent 


on our part, but_it is highly unfair to those producers. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator 
Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Section 5 (a) provides that— 

Stock or membership corporations organized under the law of any 
State may make application to the board, in such manner as the board 
shall by regulation prescribe— 


And so forth. 


from 


In other words, for instance, a stabilization 


corporation might be organized in Montana for the purpose of | 


controlling the apples produced all over the United States. 

Mr. REED. That is right, 

Mr. WHEELER. As the Senator says, the people in Pennsyl- 
vania who have built up this great organization may say, “ Well, 
we would like to build up a stabilization corporation, providing 
that we can control it down here in Pennsyivania, but we do not 
want to be controlled by this group who have organized out in 
Montana,” and vice versa; but it is discretionary with the board 


as to whether or not they shall recognize the stabilization cor- | 


poration that is organized by a certain group in Pennsylvania 
or a certain group in California or a certain group in Montana. 
It seems to me there is going to be a great deal of confusion 
with reference to that. 

Mr. REED. I think so, too. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr: President, I hope the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will not take his seat, because I am seeking informa- 
tion. I should like to understand how a small group such as 


that of which the Senator speaks, desiring to avail themselves | 
of the benefits of this bill, could force this larger group into the | 


governmental operation. 

Mr. REED. Under the bill as it stands any unimportant 
factor in the industry can, with the consent of the board, create 
a stabilization corporation. If the first section of the bill means 
what it says with reference to the powers of that corporation to 
realize the objects stated, it means that the very broadest power 
of rigging the market, so to speak, at Government expense, is 
given to that stabilization corporation. 

You can not put up the price of Delaware apples without 
affecting the price of Pennsylvania apples. You can not change 
the price of Idaho apples without affecting the growers all 
along the Pacific coast. That stabilization corporation, repre- 
senting an unimportant part of the industry, has the assistance 
of the United States Treasury in cornering the market. That is 
practically what it means. 

Mr. BORAH. What the Senator means to say is, as I under- 
stand him, that not by the terms of the law itself, but by reason 
of the fact that the law gives authority for the organization of a 
corporation, the corporation perhaps could be more successful 
in dealing with apples than the private corporations, and there- 
fore would drive the private corporations out of the market. 

Mr. REED. I think that is what would happen. 

Mr. BORAH. Then it would be only proof of the fact that 


| league 








the governmental operation is more successful than the private | 


operation. 

Mr. REED. Absolutely. 
a conduit to the United States Treasury to pay all its losses. 
Nobody can compete with that. 


It is bound to be as long as it has | 


| 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, there is something more involved 
in the matter. The people who have built up a successful indus- 
try want to manage their own business affairs. They do not 
want any strutting satrap of the Federal Government nosing 
around in their business. 

Mr. REED. Absolutely. 

Mr. GLASS. That is one of the most annoying and exasper- 
ating things that I can think of. I have had experience with it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am thoroughly in accord with the Senator 
about satraps, but what I am thinking about is whether or not 
we are going to extend any aid to those who we have been 
led to believe are in actual need of aid; whether or not we 
are going to givé any governmental support to those who are in 
need of governmental support, who have not yet been able to 
come under the beneficent influence of these organizations. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the Senator that I supposed we 
were aiding an industry, not individuals; not a mere segment 
If a great industry is languishing the purpose 
of this legislation—I do not say that it will be effective—but 
the purpose of it is to aid the industry, but not to enable a 
mere inconsequential portion of an industry to organize a 
stabilization corporation and take possession of the business 
of a great industry. 

Mr. BORAH. I will say that one thing that has come out of 
this debate—and that is the most encouraging thing that has 
happened in regard to this bill—is that there seems to be a 
belief that it will operate and be effective. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. WALSH of Montana addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and 
to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that under the amendment of my col- 
|[Mr. Jones! the right of the Government to aid the 
cooperatives still continues. The right of the cooperative to 
secure money stil] continues. The thing that we are objecting 


| to is the establishment of a stabilization corporation which will 


go into the market for the purpose of controlling the price of 
the apples that are produced throughout the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Peunsylvania a question. I am not very familiar with 
the intensive cultivation or marketing of apples or other simi- 
lar fruits; but in the course of the remarks of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania he suggested that if apples from Delaware were 
caused to rise in price, the rise would naturally be reflected in 
other States. 

Mr. REED. 
way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there any objection on-the part of the 
producers of apples in other States to the raising of the price 
in those States as a reflection of the raising of the price in any 
State? Is that an cbjection to the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. REED. No; but the converse of the proposition is true— 
that if the operations in Delaware result in a lowering of the 
price, that will be reflected on the producers in other States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is not the very object of the stabilization 
corporation the prevention of a lowering of the price? 

Mr. REED. Let me give a tangible illustration which I 
think will make it plain. On page 10 of the bill it is provided 
that— 

A stabilization corporation for any agricultural commodity shall have 
authority to act as a marketing agent for its stockholders or members, 
and to purchase, handle, store, warehouse, process, sell, and market any 
quantity of the agricultural commodity or its products, whether or not 
such commodity or products are acquired from its stockholders or mem- 
bers. Purchases or sales of the agricultural commodity or its products 
by the stabilization corporation shall be made in the open market in 
such manner as to effectuate the policy declared in section 1 of this 
act. 

It is to minimize price fluctuations by controlling the surplus. 
In other words, that is a great deal of language vesting in 
these corporations the power to establish a corner in the market. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They could only do that by going out into 


And, of course, a drop in price in the same 


| the open market and purchasing the available supply of apples 


or other fruits. If they do that, they naturally create some 
competition, which would inevitably raise the price, would it not, 
to the producer? 

Mr. REED. As long as that commodity exists on earth, sooner 
or later it will find its way to market, and any stimulation of 
the price by cornering or engrossing the crop to-day will be 
reflected in a collapse later. 

How would the Senator like to be in charge of a cooperative 
which had established its own marketing system in, let us 
say, the State of Washington or the State of Virginia, and then 
suddenly find himself in competition with a concern having 
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those powers and the Government’s bank account to draw on to 
back it up? I do not think he would be very happy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same situation might apply to any co- 
operative organization handling any commodity. There is no 
way to compel it to take advantage of whatever advantage this 
law offers to it and seek the assistance of the Government if 
it does not see fit to do so. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there not another answer, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Does it not come down to the fact that we must be fish 
or fowl? If the Government is willing to go into the business 
of taking care of all the perishables, of all fruits and of all 
milk, so that it can maintain a market and handle the surplus 
in foreign lands advantageously, that is one thing, but that is 
not what the Government will do under this bill, so far as fruits 
and vegetables are concerned. 

What they may do is to assist some cooperative somewhere, 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania has said, but, as a result of 
the fact that the United States Government, with all the gold of 
our country, is back of these private industries, these commis- 
sion men and produce men, who are now financed, perhaps, 
by foreign capital, they will have over them the threat that 
the Government may extend its operations, and therefore they 
will go out of business. That is just as inevitable as anything 
can be. So when we get through we will have ruined the 
industry, so far as the producer is concerned, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to say to the Senator that I rose 
primarily to seek information on this subject from the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and any other Senator, too, because I 
confess very frankly that I am not very familiar with that 
phase of this proposition. But can not the same argument be 
made against a stabilization corporation as to any other com- 
modity, when private enterprise may be engaged in the pur- 
chase and the sule of that commodity? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will permit me to answer 
that question, Mr. President, we have no great cooperatives 
or great organizations or any machinery to handle the surplus 
of wheat and corn and cotton. 

Mr. WHEELER. There are the great warehouses. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. 

Mr. DILL. Those commodities are not perishables. 

Mr. COPELAND. They are not perishables; they can be 
handled and fed out as the time comes, But here we have in 
mind products which may perish in a few weeks, and if the 
Government goes into competition with private enterprise in 
buying up some of the products, what is it going to do with 
its purchases? As soon as a favorable opportunity comes, it 
is going to dispose of its supply in the domestic market or 
abroad. That is going to glut the market, destroy the private 
concerns, and to the Government it does not make any difference 
what the price received may be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If these organizations, backed up by the 
Government, are able to obtain a sufficient quantity to glut the 
market, if they were to sell it, would not that bring about an 
automatic increase in the price of the product to the producer, 
for whose benefit this bill is supposed to be enacted? 

Mr. COPELAND. The answer is this, that if the Government 
is willing to take over all the business and share its profits 
with the producer, all right; but is the Government prepared 
to take care of cotton and corn and wheat and these other 
staple crops, and, in addition, to build up a business capable of 
handling a billion dollars’ worth of exports in the vegetable and 
fruit line? If it is, all right, go ahead; but if the Government 
proposes to leave in the hands of private capital and private 
enterprise an industry which is now in the hands of private 
capital and private enterprise, and have it prosper, it must 
leave it alone and not put over it the sword of Damocles, 
where the thread may any time be cut, to bring disaster to that 
enterprise, Of course, the result of it would be that they would 
have to go out of business. They could not get the capital to 
operate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that I have had no 
communication at all with anybody on the subject of fruits and 
vegetables, except the letter I put into the Recorp a day or two 
ago from the National Horticultural Association, and this ques- 
tion has caused me some trouble and concern. I am seeking 
information in order to be enlightened as to how to cast my 
vote upon this matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the amendment now presented by 
the Senator from New York exempts from the operation of the 
bill all citrus and deciduous fruits, and I want as well to im- 
press the Senate with the fact that the argument presented upon 
the floor of the Senate is that because there are certain institu- 
tions to-day conducting a business, we shall forever be denied the 
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right to aid agriculture because those institutions think they 
might be injured or affected by the operation of this measure. 
We never could do anything for agriculture under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have perfected my amend- 
ment and ask that it may be received in order that it may take 
the place of the one which I previously presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the amendment as modified will be received and 
printed. 

The amendment as modified, being the pending amendment, 
is as follows: On page 25, and immediately following sub- 
paragraph (d), insert a new subparagraph reading as follows: 


(e) As used in this act the words “agricultural commodity ” shall 
include potatoes and grapes, but shall not include any other vegetable 
or fruit, or milk or milk products: Provided, That this subparagraph 
shall not apply to the provisions of section 9. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have on the 
table three amendments to section 2 of the pending bill. Section 
2 relates to the creation of the Federal farm board. 

When this bill was reported to the Senate it contained two 
vitally fundamental provisions; one, the creation of the board 
and the other the “debenture plan.” But of the two provisions 
I assert that the character of the members of the board to be 
the most important—in fact, the ability, the understanding, the 
viewpoint, the energy, and the interest in agriculture of the 
members of the board make up the most important factor in 
the measure now pending before us. 

A perfect law could and would be ruined by an inefficient 
or a designedly bad board. An imperfect law could bring untold 
benefits to the farmers if administered by an able and friendly 
board. 

As to the importance of the character and personnel of the 
board I will deal a little later. 

The work proposed to be done and the results hoped to be 
accomplished are outlined in the two bills now before us—one 
the House bill (H. R. 1) and the other the Senate bill (S. 1)— 
now before us and open for amendment. 

I am now seeking to call attention primarily to the character 
of the personnel of the membership of the board; and at this 
point I will place in the Recorp a statement or description of 
the kind of a board proposed to be created by the bill (H. R. 1) 
recently passed by the other House of this Congress. 

The chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture [Mr. 
HAvGEN], in reporting the farm bill, on page 8, said: 


Section 2 creates a Federal farm board consisting of six appointed 
members to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture ex officio. Of the six members the 
President shall designate one to be chairman, who shall hold office at 
his pleasure and whose salary shall be fixed by the President. The 
five others are to be appointed for 2, 4, and 6 years, with their 
successors serving 6 years, and to receive a salary of $12,000 a year 
each. No restrictions whatever are placed upon the presidential power 
of appointment, and it is believed that it will be possible to secure a 
board of exceptional talents for this most difficult, powerful, and 
important work. 


The set-up of the board as proposed in the Senate bill (S. 1) 
is materially different from that outlined by the chairman of the 
House committee. 

Under the provisions of the Senate bill there would be ap- 
pointed 12 members, 1 from each Federal land-bank district, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is made a member ex officio. 

In each bill the President is given the power to name the 
chairman and to fix his salary. 

‘ach bill provides that in the absence of the chairman the 
President must be appealed to to designate some member to act 
temporarily in the place of the chairman. 

The boards proposed in the two bills before us differ from the 
board proposed in the bill passed by the Seventieth Congress, 
which, because of a presidential veto, failed to become a law. 

That board was to contain 12 members, with an added mem- 
ber in the person of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Under the provisions of the former bill the salaries were 
fixed at $10,000, while in each of the pending bills the salaries 
are fixed at $12,000, save that of the chairman, which can be 
fixed at any figure within the discretion of the President. 

I have three objections to the Senate section, I objeet to 
the provision which provides that in the event the chairman 
for any reason is unable to call and preside at a meeting of the 
board, a messenger must be sent to the President advising him 
of the situation and asking him if they may hold a meeting and 
if so to designate some one to call it and to preside. My first 
amendment is as follows: On page 3, beginning in line 14, after 
the word “ board,” strike out the balance of said line, and all of 
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line 15 and all of line 16 down to and including the word “ chair- 
man,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “The board 
shall select a vice chairman, who shall act as chairman in case 
of the absence or disability of the chairman.” 

Following action on this proposal, I will offer a second amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 38, line 19, after the word “ States,” strike out the 
word “who,” add a comma, and insert the following: “ shall 
understand the farm problem, shall have the viewpoint of the 
farmer, shall have the interests of agriculture uppermost, and.” 

Then I shall offer a third amendment. On page 4, at the end 
of line 5, add a period and strike out all of line 6 and the word 
“President,” in line 7. The force of this amendment is to 
deny the President the power to fix the salary of the chairman, 
whereupon the chairman shall receive the same salary as the 
other members of the board. 

In support of this amendment I call attention to the salaries 
of the other members of major Federal boards. 

FEDERAL BOARDS 


AND COMMISSIONS—-NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND SALARIES 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 11 members at $12,000 per annum. 

United States Board of Mediation, 5 members at $12,000 per annum. 

United States Shipping Board, 7 members at $12,000 per annum. 

Federal Reserve Board, 6 members at $12,000 per annum. 

Federal Trade Commission, 5 members at $12,000 per annum. 

United States Tariff Commission, 6 members at $9,000 per annum. 

United States Board of Tax Appeals, 16 members at $10,000 per 
annum. 

Federal Radio Commission, 5 members at $10,000 per annum. 


The chairman of no existing Federal board receives more 
salary than the other members of such board. In no case has 
the power been delegated to the President to fix the salary of 
the chairman. 

The provisions of section 2, if unchanged, will in my judg- 
ment result as follows: 

The Congress will delegate very great powers, theoretically, 
to a Federal farm board, but actually such powers will be dele- 
gated to the President of the United States. 

The chairman, specially selected and commissioned, with a 
probable substantial increase in salary, such favors held 


through the preferment of the President, will be little more | 
To | 


than the secretary or chief clerk of the appointing power. 
reinforce my opinion herein expressed, I call attention to the 
provision of the House bill—H. R. 1—to the effect that the 
chairman may serve only at the pleasure of the President. 

The House bill contains the provision that the chairman of 
the board shall serve only at the pleasure of the President. He 
‘an be appointed at will and discharged at will. I offer that as 
a substantiating reason for the statement I have just made. 

At the proper time I shall call from the table these three 
amendments and in order will ask that they be considered. 

DEBENTURE PLAN 

Mr. President, the Senate has just passed judgment on what 
is known as the “ export debenture plan” and, by a vote of 44 
for to 47 against, has ordered the “ plan” retained as section 
10 of the pending bill. 

Inasmuch as notice has been served that we may have the 
substance of this section to deal with at a later date, I will 
incorporate at this point a brief statement of the essential 
principles of this plan: 

The essential principle of the export-debenture plan is the paying 
of a bounty on farm products in the form of negotiable instruments 
called “debentures” which can be used by importers in paying import 
duties. The price of domestic farm products would be raised to the 
extent of the bounty; likewise, prices to consumers. The revenues of 
the Government would be reduced by the amount of the export deben- 
tures issued. The maximum height of the export bounty is the import 
duty ; otherwise, a return flow of the product would set in. 


3efore I proceed further let me say that when the roll is 


called on the final passage of the pending bill I will vote | 
more by desire | 


“aye.” My vote, however, will be inspired 
and hope than by faith and confidence; yet the vote just had 
increases my hope and at the same time checks to some degree 
the fading of my faith and the waning of my confidence in the 
sincerity of some of those now in control of this legislation, 
which is so vital and means so much to approximately one- 
third of the population of America. 


I am not yet assured that the other branch of this Congress | 


will accept the proposal, and if the light should come to a 
majority of the Members of that body I entertain a most serious 
doubt about the approval of the measure by the President of 
the United States. 
COMMENDS COMMITTEHD CHAIRMAN 
At this point I will pause to pay a tribute to the chairman 
of our conimittee. Full well do I realize the nature of the 
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post he holds. Whatever his personal conyictions upon the 
issue just passed upon, aS a general in the army he, of all 
others, must work harmoniously under the grand command in 
carrying out the program decided upon. And I, here and now, 
admit that neither the equalization fee nor the debenture 
plan nor any other plan which would materially help the 
farmer at an early date has been made a part of any program 
for the relief of the farming masses of our country. 

Nothing but praise and commendation can be associated with 
the distinguished chairman of our committee. His task has 





| been that of a superman, and twice has he risen to a super- 








man’s estate, and even now we, his willing subjects, have not 
permitted him to descend from that high estate. 
DUTY OF CONGRESS TO ENACT LEGISLATION 
Mr. President, the duty and the responsibility of proposing 


| and enacting legislation for the welfare of the people rests 
| exclusively upon the individual Member of the Congress. 


This 
duty and responsibility can not be avoided. It is no answer 
to a criticism of neglect and inactivity to say that somebody 
would not let us do the thing we knew or even thought should 
have been done. 

The Constitution provides that the powers of the Government 
shall be exercised through three branches—the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial. The legislative powers come first 
under Article I. The powers of the executive come next, under 
Article IT, and the powers of the judiciary come last, under 
Article III. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH COMES FIRST 

The legislative power comes first, and the makers of the Con- 
stitution devoted a very large percentage of their labors to the 
task of defining such powers. The Constitution, with all amend- 
ments, embraces approximately 6,000 words, of which 65 per 
cent are devoted to defining the powers of the Congress, 12 per 
cent are devoted to the executive department, 5 per cent are 
devoted to the judiciary, and the balance of 18 per cent are 
devoted to the general provisions of the instrument. 

The makers of the Constitution did not contemplate that the 
Congress should either delegate or abdicate any of its powers 
to any created or to be created board, bureau, or department. 

Section 3 of Article II provides that the President— 
shall from time to time give the Congress information of the state of 
the Union and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Houses * * *, 


Mr. President, we are now in special session for the sole reason 
that this is an extraordinary occasion. What has brought about 
this extraordinary occasion? The President answered this ques- 
tion in his Palo Alto speech when he said: 


The most urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day is in agri- 
culture. 


Following his induction into office and exercising the power 
conferred on him by the Constitution, the President convened 
the Congress in special session, and on the second day of this 
session by message informed us “of the state of the Nation.” 
And then, assuming his further responsibility and exercising his 
clear and well-defined power, he recommended what no doubt 
appeared to him to be a solution of the economic problem con- 
fronting agriculture. 

As a solution of the farm problem the President suggested and 
recommended the following: 

First. A readjustment of the tariff; 

Second. A lowering of freight rates by the building of a great 
system of inland waterways ; 

Third. Reorganization of the marketing system upon sounder 
and more economical lines ; and 

Fourth. The creation of a Federal farm board of representa- 
tive farmers. 

Mr. President, the Chief Executive has assumed 
charged every responsibility resting upon him to date. 
emphasize the words “to date.” 

If the Congress enacts this bill and the bill is approved by the 
President and the agricultural problem is solved and relief is 
brought to agriculture, the credit will go to the Congress and to 


and dis- 
Let me 


| the administration in power. 


On the other hand, if the Congress passes this bill and the 
measure is approved and the farm problem is not thereby solved 
and the present distress and threatened if not the actual bank- 
ruptey of agriculture is not thereby diverted, then the failure 
will be chargeable, and rightly so, to the inability or the ineffi- 
ciency or to the neglect of the iegislative branch of our 
Government. 

The President is not charged with the duty and responsibility 
of enacting legislation. The only duty he has to perform in con- 
nection with legislation is: First, to advise the Congress on the 
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state of th 
shall judge necessary ; and third, to either sign such bilis as may 
be enacted or to return same with his objections. 

‘To-day neo 


States, 
this Senate and the Members of this Congress. From this con- 
clusi 
the Members of this Senate upon their acceptance of such 
responsibility and upon their choosing to vote their judgment 
rather than to register the wish or desire of some influence or 
power not so charged with a solemn duty to perform. 

Mr. President, if this Congress passes a bill that it considers 
to he 
such bill does not become the law, then the Congress has dis- 
charged its duty in full and the responsibility for inaction or 
failure will rest otherwise than upon the Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

While the friends of the farmer have been able to keep the 
debenture plan in the bill to date, I am not so optimistic as 
to concede that the “ plan” will be accepted by the other House, 
and, if accepted by the other House and sent to the President, 
that the proposal will ever become the iaw. 

REASON FOR OPPOSITION 

Refore passing from this phase of the bill, I am constrained 
to suggest a reason for the opposition to the adoption of the 
“debenture plan.” My reason is that it would work. It would 
operate to raise the price of the farmers’ produce. 

The President, in his letter to our chairman, admitted that it 
would stimulate production through increased prices for farm 
commodities. The reason just stated is further supported by a 
similar admission made by the Secretary of the Treasury. In 
his letter, accompanying that of the President, he says: 

There is no doubt, I think, but that the effect of this program would 
be to depress world prices and to increase domestic prices, and to give 
to the American producer a price higher than he would otherwise 
obtain. 

Senator from 

He said: 

If you put this subsidy into effect we will increase our production 
of wheat in Kansas, through our use of big power on our level ficlds, 
in a way that will give the Treasury plenty of work to do. 


Then, on Saturday last, the distinguished 
Kansas [Mr. Carrer] made a startling statement. 


HOW DEBENTURB PLAN WOULD AFFECT KANSAS 

What does this statement mean? It means that if the de 
benture plan is retained in this bill the wheat farmers in 
Kansas will find the raising of wheat so profitable that they 
will prepare their level fields with tractors and gang plows, 
will sow the seed with power drills, will harvest the grain with 
combines, will spend their leisure in “big power” cars, and 
will “give the Treasury plenty of work to do” in handling 
their income-tax returns and payments. 

What will such prosperity mean to Kansas? It will mean 
increased demand for “big power” machinery, tractors, power 
drills, and combines, along with all kinds of farm machinery 
and equipment. It will mean increased demand for motor cars, 
increased business for the railways, increased business for the 
express, telegraph, and telephone companies, increased business 
for the public utilities, and, because of such increased prosperity 
and the increased purchasing power of the farmer, it will mean 
an increased demand for everything which the merchants and 
tradesmen offer for sale in the many fine cities and towns of 
Kansas. 

Will such activity ruin Kansas? 


If the debenture plan can be 
retained in this bill and iz it will produce the results admitted 
by the able Senator from that great State, then we will have 
the answer to that famous question propounded a few years ago: 


” 


“What is the matter with Kansas? 
“Nothing is the matter with Kansas.” 

But if the debenture plan is yet to go out, it will be largely 
because of the infiuence of the two able Senators from that 
wonderful State, and the question will be with us still: “ What 
is the matter with Kansas?” 

In this connection, Mr. President, I now have in my possession 
two letters from which I desire to quote, Each letter relates 
to the bill now before us. One is from a wealthy attorney of 
Oklahoma. It gives an answer to the question “ What is the 
matter with the farmer?” 

The answer is: 

I think the relief of the farmers is to work and quit hiking round 
with their jitneys and going to picture shows and rodeos and stay on 
My experience of 40 years is that the 
I don’t care who he Is, if he hasn't some sickness or 
accident, if he will just work and save will get ahead, 


and the answer will be, 


tl latin to rile something, 


man on the farm, 


Ubavoldable 
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Nation; second, to recommend such measures as he | 
| Kansas. 


additional constitutional responsibility for the solu- | 
tion of the farm problem rests upon the President of the United | never haa sons of his own. 
That responsibility rests solely upon the Members of | 
— | the 
n we can not escape and I congratulate the majority of | 


a solution of the farm problem, and if, for any reason, | 
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The other letter is from a real dirt farmer, a resident of 
It answers the letter from the Oklahoma lawyer. It 
says: 

I am working 320 acres of land, rented from my father-in-law, who 
I am not exactly a failure as a farmer 
either, if you will take the trouble to look me up and find out a few of 
little things I have helped to accomplish hereabouts. My wheat 
makes as much as 40 bushels to the acre, my chickens lay 210 eggs 
and more a year, my cows run to 280 and 3800 or more pounds of but- 
terfat in a year, and we have side issues’ here like bees and garden 
and sweet clover rotation in our fields, and just to-day the county 


| agent brought out a representative of Mr. Mercer's office in Topeka to 


discuss some vital moves in a county-wide tuberculosis-eradication cam- 
paign to be put on this fall. But try as hard as I may, I can't get 


| ahead in the world as fast as I ought; my time books show over 3,300 
} and 3,500 hours of labor I put in here in the past two years, so I 


haven't been running around away from my business; I hold member- 
ship in four lodges in town, and bhaven’t been to any of them for over 
a year, only one of them then, and one I haven't been to for eight years. 
It is 17 years since I saw a ball game and 11 since I saw a picture 


| show, all because I have been tending to my business trying to get 


ahead. Just a week or so ago, the missus got to figuring on a bathroom 
for the house; she is raising her family now and needs its convenience. 
I said I'd buy the equipment if the landlord would build in the room. 
The carpenter's estimate was $300, and that blocks the whole deal. 
Why? Because the products of this farm don’t bring a high enough 
price to give the money necessary to do these things with. No; not 
from a half section of land, and the crops and cows and chickens and 
stuff and all that we are able to get around and over it. 


Mr. President, those who would deny the man who tills the 
soil the right to attend his lodge, the time to witness an occa- 
sional ball game, a movie, or a circus, and who would deny his 
family the convenience of a bathroom have already condemned 
the farmer to eternal peonage, peasantry, and economic slavery. 
Shall this be the final verdict of the first special session of this 
the Seventy-first Congress? I am thrice glad to-day that such a 
verdict has not been entered by the Senate of the United States, 

MY TRIP TO OKLAHOMA 

After this special session had been called, and after the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry had about con- 
cluded its hearings, in order to learn first-hand of conditions 
in my State I had arranged and advertised a series of meetings 
to which the public and especially the farmers were invited 
and urged to attend. 

Oklahoma is located in the Central West and on the line be- 
tween the North and South, and produces practically all the 
farm crops grown both North and South in the United States. 
We have our wheat lands in the north and cotton plantations 
in the south and diversified crops, such as corn, oats, alfalfa, 
broomeorn, potatoes, melons, livestock, and dairying, covering 
the entire State. 

I made these meetings by airplane. I visited sections so as 
to come into contact with every group and class. For 10 days 
I listened to recitals, and the story of the Kansas farmer is the 
story I heard in every section of my State. From the air, my 
State, with its mountains, plains, and timberlands, with its 
up!ands and its valleys, with its wheat, corn, alfalfa, and cotton 
areas, and with its mines, factories, and oil fields, presented a 
picture no artist could paint. Yet Oklahoma is no exception 
to the rule. 

Our farmers are not prosperous. Out of the hundreds, I met 
two who stated that they had made some money during the 
past few years. One was a cotton farmer, owning first-class 
bottom land, with a large family, all being pressed into service 
as cotton planters, cotton choppers, and cotton pickers. The 
other prosperous farmer was a cattleman, who admitted that 
his prosperity was of very recent origin, and due to the present 
satisfactory price of cattle. 

ARGENTINA EMBARGO 

By way of digression, let me say that the present high price 
of cattle is due almost wholly to the embargo upon the impor- 
tation of livestock, meat products, and hides from Argentina, 
such embargo having been imposed against these imports from 
Argentina because of the existence in that country of either 
the foot and mouth disease or rinderpest. As soon as these 
diseases are eradicated from the livestock of Argentina the 
present embargo will be raised, and at that time the cattle 
industry of America will be forced into competition again with 
the meat production of our southern competitor. When that 
time arrives, unless a tariff is placed upon the importation of 
such products, the cattlemen of the country will find that their 
present prosperity has been destroyed. 

I had not proceeded far upon my journey until I was con- 
vineced that the little or average farmer was not receiving 
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returns commensurate with either his investment or the hours 
of labor performed by himself and members of his family. 
FAMOUS 101 RANCH 

I then visited the fumous 101 Ranch, a consolidated farm 
of some 101,000 acres, located in one of the finest sections of 
the United States. This great property has been developed 
within the lifetime of two generations. It is to-day the largest 
moderia farm in the world. The ranch has ample finances. 
It has its own oil field and its own refinery, its own dairy and 
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its own creamery, its own packing plant and its own tannery. | 


It has hundreds of acres of orchards and operates its own cider | 


and vinegar plant. 
and water system. 

The land diversified—upland and bottom. It produces 
successfully wheat, corn, oats, alfalfa, cotton, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, and fruits. 

The institution was started and developed originally as a 
cattle ranch, but a few years ago the collapse of the cattle 
business almost wrecked the institution. 
then sown to wheat and oats and planted to corn and cotton. 
The management soon found that the expense of farm labor 
and farm machinery made it impossible to produce wheat at a 
profit; hence that commodity, as a major crop, has been dis- 
continued. 

Dairying on a large scale, with a modern creamery on the 
ranch, was then tried, but neither could be made to pay. The 
tannery has likewise been closed. 

The ranch is now practically out of the cattle business. The 
grazing lands can not be satisfactorily disposed of, hence they 
are being leased for such rentals as can be secured, The vast 
fields of the ranch are to-day being devoted to the raising of 
corn and alfalfa, and the livestock interest has been centered 
in the raising of hogs. 


is 


The 101 Ranch is no longer a chain of cow camps, is no Jonger | 


a vast wheat area, but instead has been converted into the 
largest hog ranch in the world. Hogs by the thousands are 
being produced, matured, fattened, butchered, and processed 
in the local packing plant and the finished product is being dis- 
tributed in the ranch’s own refrigerator trucks to cities and 
towns within the radius of 100 miles, 

With consolidated and efficient management, with improved 
machinery and modern methods, with ample finances, with a 
diversified soil, and with the prefits from oil wells and a circus 
to offset possible losses, the 101 Ranch is still a going concern. 


But, Mr. President, without the provisions of the debenture | 


plan, what benefit or what hope even do the provisions of the 
pending bill hold out to the farmers of my State or to the 
furmers of any State? 

After the many entertaining, instructive, and able addresses 
which have been made upon this so-called farm relief bill, per- 
haps I should tender an apology for occupying additional time 
in presuming to discuss any phase of the question, and thus 
postponing action on the various amendments and, likewise, 
postponing a vote on the final passage of the bill itself; hewever, 
the fact that I am a member of the committee which reported 
the bill, the fact that Oklahoma, the State which has commis- 
sioned me to speak and vote in this Chamber, is primarily an 
agricultural Commonwealth, and the fact that some 30,000,000 
of our citizens, owning some 6,500,000 farms, having a con- 
solidated investment of $75,000,000,000, are now watching every 
move made and are listening to every word uttered by those 
chosen to act and speak for them—these facts urge me to use 
this time in assisting to make the record which the Senate of 
the United States will leave as its contribution to the solution, 
or attempted solution, of the most vital issue of the hour. 

After 8 years of hearings, 8 years of debates, and 8 years of 
consideration, this is the bill, in outline and in substance, save 
the debenture plan, which is to be given to the country under 
the solemn promise of giving “ equality of opportunity to the 
farmer.” 

If the debenture plan goes out, I will still vote 
bill, yet I will not be deceived as to its provisions; or, perhaps, 
I should say, as to its lack of provisions; however, in fairness 
to its proponents, I will admit that, in the absence of the 
debenture plan, it is not claimed that the bill will bring about 
any temporary or immediate relief. It is claimed only that it 
will be a beginning and that the passage 
measure will commit the Government to the policy of agricul- 
tural relief. A start and an announcement of policy are all 
that are suggested, proposed, and claimed by those sponsoring 
this legislation. 

The House of Representatives has already acted upon this 
subject matter. The result of the deliberations of the other 
branch of the Congress is now on the desk of the President of 
the Senate. 


for the | 


and approval of the | 


It has its own general store, power plant, | 
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Notice has been given by the chairman of the committee that, 
when the text of the pending bill (S. 1) has been perfected, 
the House bill (H. R. 1) will be taken from the table, a motion 
will be made to strike out all after the enacting clause, and the 
text of the Senate bill (S. 1) inserted instead, and thereafter, 
the House bill (H. R. 1), as thus amended, will be returned to 
the House of Representatives for its further consideration. 

This procedure will place in disagreement between the Houses 
much of the subject matter in the respective bills. 

As soon as the result of our deliberations reaches the other 
body a conference will be requested and granted, and then the 
work of preparing the final measure will begin. 

The bill we pass here now will not become the law, because 
in conference a new bill will be prepared and submitted; and, 
When the conference report, embracing the new bill, is brought 
here for consideration, I will again have no alternative and, 
whatever it is—whatever its delinquincies, for the want of 


| anything better—I will again vote “ aye.” 


The ranch lands were | 





The Congress is committed to the passage of a bill to help 
the farmer, and any bill now enacted into law will commit the 
Government to the policy of bringing about aid to agriculture. 

What is the history of this ever present and continuing effort 
to bring about some relief for agriculture? Let me state it 
briefly : 

In the Sixty-eighth Congress the problem was recognized and 
an effort was made to solve it. Bills were introduced in both 
the House and Senate, but no agreement was reached and the 
issue was passed over to the next Congress. 

When the Sixty-ninth Congress was convened many bills were 
introduced. Each Congress considered and passed a measure 
and, in conference, Senate 4808, known as the McNary-Haugen 
bill, was perfected, reported, passed, and sent to the President 
for his consideration. 


REASONS FOR PRESIDENTIAL VETOES 

President Coolidge, instead of signing the measure, took 29 
pages in stating his reasons for vetoing the bill. The objections 
of the President summarized were as follows: 

The bill would increase our tendency toward bureaucracy. 

It would involve governmental price fixing. 

It would delegate powers to a farm board and it would stimu- 


| late overproduction, 


The Congress was not able to pass the bill over the presi- 
dential veto and it died with the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

In the Seventieth Congress a similar procedure was followed. 
Bills were again introduced and, for a second time, a McNary- 
Haugen bill was passed and sent to the President for his ap- 
proval. Again the President returned the measure with a veto 
message. In this message, among other things, the President 
said : 

A detailed analysis of all of the objections to the measure would in- 
volve a document of truly formidable proportions. However, its major 
weaknesses and perils may be summarized under six headings: 

I. Its attempted price-fixing fallacy. 

II. The tax characteristics of the equalization fee. 

III. The widespread bureaucracy which it would set up. 

IV. Its encouragement of profiteering and wasteful distribution 
middlemen. 

V. Its stimulation of overproduction. 

VI. Its aid to our foreign agricultural competitors. 

These topics by no means exhaust the list of fallacies and, indeed, 
dangerous of the bill, but they afford ample ground for its 
emphatic rejection * * *. 

This bill also provides that the equalizaticn fee collected on any agri- 
cultural commodity produced in the United States shal] in addition be 
collected on importations of that commodity. This would 
empower the board to do the following: 

(1) Regulate foreign commerce, for the equalization fee on imports 
would be in fact a tariff. This surely would be a delegation of legis- 
lative power, since no logical rule is prescribed to govern the board's 
actions in making this addition to import duties. 

(2) Raise the domestic price to the consumer not only to the full 
amount permitted by tariff but as far above that amount 
board might deem proper and expedient * * *. 

The real objective of the plan in this bill is to raise domestic 
prices © * *. 

In conclusion, if the measure js enacted, one would be led to wonder 
how long it would be before producers in other lines would clamor for 
similar “ equalizing” subsidies from the public coffers. 
Congress would be filled with emissaries from every momentarily dis- 
tressed industry demanding similar relief of a burdensome surplus at 
the expense of the Treasury * * *. 
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Three Congresses have recognized the agricultural problem. 
Two have passed bills proposing a solution, and each bill has met 
death at the hands of the President. 
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FARM ISSUE BEFORE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


But the issue did not die. The increasing prosperity of the 
groups favored by legislation stood out boldly before the millions 
of our farmers and the fight to secure legislative equality with 
such favored and prosperous groups was transferred to the con- 
ventions of the two major parties during the summer of 1928. 

The Republican National Convention of 1928, held at Kansas 
City, adopted the following provisions as a part of the Repub- 
lican platform: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the enactment of legislation 
creating a Federal farm board clothed with the necessary powers to 
promote the establishment of a farm marketing system of farmer- 
owned and controlled stabilization corporations or associations to 
prevent and control surpluses through orderly distribution. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural 
products as are affected by foreign competition. 

We favor, without putting the Government into business, the estab- 
lishment of a Federal system of organization for cooperative and 
orderly marketing of farm products. 

The vigorous efforts of this administration toward broadening our 
exports market will be continued. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
prosperity and success. 


The Democratic National Convention of 1928, held at Hous- 
ton, Tex., adopted the following provisions as a part of the 
Democratic platform: 

Farm relief must rest on the basis of an economic equality of agricul- 
ture with other industries. To give this equality, a remedy must be 
found which will include, among other things: 

(a) Credit aid by loans to cooperatives on at least as favorable a 
basis as the Government aid to the merchant marine, 

(b) Creation of a Federal farm board to assist the farmer and stock 
raiser in the marketing of their products as the Federal Reserve Board 
has done for the banker and business man. * * * 

(c) Reduction, through proper Government agencies, of the spread 
between what the tarmer and stock raiser get and the ultimate con- 
sumer pays with consequent benefits to both. 

(d) ration of the condition of agriculture in the formulation 
of Government financial and tax measures. * * * 

We pledge the party to an earnest endeavor to solve this problem 
of the distribution of the cost of dealing with crop surpluses over the 
marketed units of the crop whose producers are benefited by such 
ance, * s s 


Conside 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER'S POSITION 


During the recent campaign Mr. Hoover, in his speech of | 


acceptance, Said: 


The most urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day is agricul- 
ture. It must be solved if we are to bring prosperity and contentment 
to one-third of our people directly and to all of our people indirectly. 
We have pledged ourselves to find a solution * * *%, 

The working out of agricultural relief constitutes the most impor- 
tant obligation of the next administration. I stand pledged to these 
proposals. The object of our 
an income equal to those of other occupations; for the farmer’s wife 
the same comforts in her home as women in other groups; for farm 
boys and girls the same opportunities in life as other boys and girls. 


At a later date, in his St. Louis agricultural speech, Mr. 
Hoover, in enlarging and amplifying the platform pledges, 
and in his speech of acceptance relating to the farm program, 
said: 

Its object is to give equality of opportunity to the farmer. I would 
consider it the greatest honor I could have if it should become my 
privilege to aid in finally solving this the most difficult of economic 
problems presented to our people and the one which by inheritance 
and through long contact have my deepest interest * * %, 


In this speech the presidential candidate advised the country 
of the kind of a farm board we would have. He said: 


We propose to create a Federal farm board composed of men of 
understanding and sympathy for the problems of agriculture; we pro- 
pose this board should have power to determine the facts, the causes, 
the remedies which should be applied to each and every one of the 
multitude of problems which we mass under the general term “the 
agricultural problem,” 


While President Coolidge has vetoed two farm bills, largely 
because of the yast powers proposed to be delegated to the farm 
board, Mr. Hoover, in his St. Louis speech, outlined the powers 
he proposed to have delegated to such board. He said: 
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solution of this problem will be a prime and immediate concern | 


policies is to establish for our farmers | 
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The program further provides that the board shall have a board 
authority to act and be authorized to assist in the further development 
of cooperative marketing; that it shall assist in the development of 
clearing houses for agricultural products, in the development of ade- 
quate warehousing facilities, in the elimination of wastes in distribu- 
tion, and in the solution of other problems as they arise * * *%, 

It is proposed that this board should have placed at its disposal 
such resources as are necessary to make its action effective. 

Thus, we give to the Federal farm board every arm with which to 
deal with the multitude of problems. This is an entirely different 
method of approach to solution from that of a general formula. It is 
flexible and adaptable. No such far-reaching and specific proposals 
have ever been made by a political party on behalf of any industry in 
our history * * *%, 

PLAN OF REPUBLICAN PARTY 

In the light of recent developments we may well pause for a 
moment to consider what the major party in its convention 
platform declaration promised the farmer. In this declaration 
we find the following: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the enactment of legislation 
creating a Federal farm board clothed with the necessary powers to 
promote the establishment of a farm marketing system of farmer owned 
and controlled stabilization corporations or associations to prevent and 
control surpluses through orderly distribution. 


The Republican Party did not officially promise to enact any 
legislation that would directly help the farmer. It promised 
only to create a board and to delegate to such board “ the neces- 
sary powers” to solve the problem. 

After eight years of effort the Republican Party, acting 
through its delegates, condemned the farin-problem solution pro- 
posed by two Congresses under its complete control, and, con- 
fessing its inability to find a solution, decided to have the Con- 
gress pass a bill creating a farm board and then to look to this 
board to perform the miracle of aiding the farmer without doing 
anything to raise the price of the things the farmer produces. 

Again let me call attention to the last pledge in the Republi- 
can farm plank declaration, as follows: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
prosperity and success. 


The Republican Party pledges that it will develop a measure. 


Mr. President, what does the term “ develop” mean? 

Webster's New International Dictionary defines the word as 
“a gradual advance or growth through a series of progressive 
changes,” and then gives as a synonym the term “ evolution.” 

If the farmers of America must wait for agricultural relief 
until the Republican Party goes through a series of progressive 
changes then such relief is as far in the future as those who 
are opposed to such relief could possibly wish. 

INTERPRETATION OF BILLS 


Now, Mr. President, with the interpretation just given of the 
most recent Republican declaration, and the plain pledges of 
the President, we will examine the pending bills, S. 1, now being 
considered here, and H. R, 1, now resting upon your desk. 

Each bill contains: 

First. A declaration of policy—a declaration of congressional 
intent to “bring about a substantial and permanent improve- 
ment in agriculture.” 

Second. Each bill proposes to create a Federal farm board. 

Third. The House bill proposes to delegate to such farm 
board the “necessary powers” to substantially comply with the 
party, congressional, and presidential intent. 

The Senate biil, however, proposes a plan to give the farm- 
ers—that which bas already too long been denied—a plan which, 
admitted by all, will raise the price to the farmer of the things 
which the farmer produces. 

Fourth. During this evolutionary process each bill proposes 
to authorize the appropriation of the sum of $500,000,000 with 
which to assist agriculture to regain its economic health. 

The balance of the proposed measures sets forth, in a maze of 
words, hazy provisions relative to commodity advisory councils, 
stabilization corporations, clearing-house associations, and ad- 
ministrative provisions. If the debenture plan is not finally 


| agreed to then the Senate and House bills are substantially the 


same. 
Lest some who may chance to read the interpretation of the 
pending bills may be inclined to challenge my analysis, let me 
reinforce my position with some testimony from reliabie au- 
thority. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcen], chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, in presenting the committee 
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report on the House bill (H. R. 1), under a heading of “A 
Program, Not a Panacea,” said: 


We do not offer the bill which accompanies this report as in and of 
itself the sum total of agricultural relief. It is entirely clear that such 
relief can be accomplished only by a program and not by a single bill. 


Then followed an outline of the program which the House 
committee proposes for the relief of agriculture, and as follows: 


First. Tariff revision. 

Second. Waterway development : 

(a) Great Lakes to the sea. 

(b) Inland waterway system, 

Third. Amendments to: 

(a) Federal farm loan bank. 

(b) Federal intermediate credit bank. 
Fourth. Licensing of shippers. 

Fifth. Improvement of canning practices. 
Sixth. Improvement of oleomargarine law. 
Seventh. Improvement of warehouse law, 
Eighth. Reforestation. 


This program of progressive changes differs only slightly from 
the program submitted by the senior Senator from Kansas on 
May 4. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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We have delegated our powers relative to transportation to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We have delegated our powers relative to finance to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

We have delegated our powers relative to appropriations to 
the President acting through his Budget Bureau. 

We are proposing to delegate our powers relative to revenue 
to the President acting through the Tariff Commission; and 
in this bill we are proposing to delegate our powers relative 
to farm relief to the President acting through the Federal farm 
board. 

Mr. President, in every instance where such a delegation of 
powers is made the Congress confesses its ignorance, its inability, 
and its inefticiency to perform the duties clearly assigned by 
the mandate of the Constitution. 

I realize that this is an age of consolidation and an age of 
mergers. Yet I here and now enter a solemn protest against 


| the further delegation of legislative powers, against the further 


The distinguished and able Senator from Kansas sug- | 


gests that the farmers of the country must have patience, and | 
that if they will only wait until the Republican Party develops | 


and evolves: First, a sound land policy; second, inland water- 
ways; third, an extension of foreign trade; fourth, lower freight 
rates; fifth, an extension of research work; sixth, a reduction 
of the spread between the producer and the consumer; and 
seventh, reforestation—then such farmers as may still be alive 
will have and may enjoy full “ equality of opportunity.” 

As further evidence of the correctness of my interpretation, 
let me quote further from the Recorp. On April 18, page 136, 
the chairman of the House committee [Mr. HAuGEN], in giving 
“a brief analysis of the bill” (H. R. 1), after stating the com- 
mittee intent, said: 

The question is, How is it all to be accomplished? As _ previously 
stated, no detailed plan is prescribed. The board is charged with the 
responsibility of selecting the formula to be used in carrying out the 
policy declared. 


On the same day, in the same address as recorded on page | 


133, in answer to a question as to the operation of the bill pro- | 
pounded by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the 
chairman said: 


It is left with the board, as I have stated. We are not 
here any definite plan, We leave that to the board to determine. 
must have confidence in the board. 


We 


York [Mr. Sirovicu], the chairman said: 


3ut, my friend, we must have confidence in the board. 
the speeches and in our platforms made our purposes clear. 


We have in 


Mr. President, it now appears that the farmers of America 
must not only wait until the party in power goes through a 
series of “progressive changes”; must wait until we can de- 


velop inland waterways; must wait until we extend our foreign | 
trade; must wait until we improve our canning practices; must | 


wait until our cut-over land can be reforested; and, while they 
are thus patiently waiting, they must have faith and confidence. 
Yet, with this gloomy promise held out to languishing agri- 


culture, we are admonished that this bill is an exact prototype | 


of the pledges made by the Republican Party at Kansas City. 

On April 30, as reported on pages 688 and 689 of the Recorp, 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rospinson] said: 

But, Mr. President, the very principles of farm relief advocated by 
the Republican candidate for President last year and in the Republican 
platform are in the bill now before the Senate. * * * 

The very principles enunciated time and again in the President's ac- 
ceptance address, in his speech at West Branch, Iowa, and in his speech 
at St. Louis are all incorporated in this bill, with the exception of the 
debenture plan, which he has given reasons for being against. 


POWER ALREADY DELEGATED 


If the plan outlined by the proponents of this legislation is 
followed, the Congress will create a farm board and delegate 
to such board full legislative powers to act in matters pertaining 
to agriculture. Having in mind that the makers of the Consti- 
tution placed the legislative branch of the Government first, 
and gave two-thirds of its attention to the perfection of this 
division, indicating that it was their plan and hope that the Con- 
gress, made up of the agents of the people, should be the real 
governing power of the new Republic, let me call attention 
briefly to what has been already and what is now proposed to 
be done: 





‘ ‘ . | tion 
Later, in answer to a question by the gentleman from New | 


abdication of the prerogatives of the Congress, and a protest 
against the consolidation and merger of all the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the Government in the President of the United 
States. 
FREIGHT RATES 

In considering the many plans and ways in which the 
farmer may be benefited most of those who prescribe a program 
include a reduction of freight rates. who have not 
given the matter thorough consideration suggest that the Con- 
gress should order rates, applicable to farm products at least, 
reduced. Answering such suggestion, I call attention to the 
action of the Congress in passing what is known as the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, a— 


Some 


directing the Interstate Commerce 
to adjustments in the rate 
the interstate commerce 


resolution 
action relative 
riers subject to 
and charges. 


Commission to take 
structure of common car- 


act and the fixing of rates 


This act was passed by 
proved January 30, 1925. 

Acting under the instruction of the Congress, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission proceeded to order and hold hearings, 
and now, after more than four years of time, the hearings have 
been completed and a preliminary report. has been made, a 
copy of which was, by the senior Senator of New York [Mr. 
CopELAND], presented to the Senate and made a part of the 


the Sixty-eighth Congress and ap- 


| record only a few days ago. 
setting up | 


In the regular course of business a new schedule of rates 
will be suggested and ordered into effect. Whereupon we 
expect that the railways affected will seek and secure an injune- 
against such rates until the whole matter may be pre- 
sented to and decided by the courts. This will involve court 


| hearings and decisions, motions, rehearings, and appeals until 


finally the matter is ended by a decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Four years have already gone by, and it is safe to estimate 
that it will be that far into the future before we have any 
definite action under the congressional resolution passed four 
years ago. And even after eight or ten years of constant efforts 
it may be that no reduction in rates will have been secured, 
which will, even in a small way, aid in the restoration of 
agriculture. 

Under our present system rate adjustments must be initiated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but in the end such 
rates as are finally placed in effect are those which are prac- 
tically approved by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In support of my interpretation of the procedure necessary 
to secure any reduction of existing freight rates, I here present 
and ask to have printed at this point some extracts from the 
leading cases bearing upon this question. 

In the case of United States, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, 
and others against New York Central Railroad Co. and others, 
reported in United States Reports 263, page 605, in an appeal 
from the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Massachusetts, it was held as follows: 


1, Under act of August 18, 1922, amending section of the 
interstate commerce act, the rates for interchangeable mileage coupon 


99 


the 


| tickets must be just and reasonable (p. 609). 


2. Where the commission's conclusion that a reduced rate fixed by 
it for such tickets was just and reasonable was contradicted by its 
findings of fact and was obviously on a misconception of the 
amendment as requiring a reduction, held, that the conclusion way 
one of law and not binding on the court. 


based 


In reviewing the questions involved in what is known as the 
Minnesota Rate cases (vol, 230 U. S. 354). the court, in passing 
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upon the question as to whether or not such rates were confis- 
eatory, held that— 

The rate-making power is a legislative power and necessarily implies 
a range of legi 

This court does not sit as a board of review to substitute its judgment 
for that of the legislature or of the commission lawfully constituted by 
it as to matters within the province of either, 

The question involved is whether, in prescribing a general schedule of 
rates involving the profitableness of the intrastate operations of the car- 
rier, taken as a whole, the State has superseded the constitutional limit 
by making the rates confiscatory. 

While the property of railroad corporations has been devoted to a 
public use, the State has not seen fit to undertake the service itself and 
the private property embarked in it is not placed at the mercy of legis- 
lative caprice but rests secure under the constitutional protection which 
extends not merely to the title, but to the right to receive just compen- 
tation for the services given to the public. 

For fixing rates the basis of calculation of value is the fair value of 
the property of the carrier used for the convenience of the public. 
(Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. 8S. 466.) 

There is no formula for the ascertainment of the fair value of prop- 
erty used for convenience of the public, but there must be a reasonable 
judgment having its basis in a proper consideration of all relevant facts. 

Where a carrier does both interstate and intrastate business, to de- 
termine whether a scheme of maximum intrastate rates affords a fair 
return the value of the property employed in intrastate business and the 
rates prescribed must be considered separately, and profits and losses 
on interstate business can not be offset. 

Assets and property of a carrier not used in the transportation busi- 
ness can not be included in the valuation as a basis for rate making. 

Property of a railroad company can not be valued for a basis of rate 
making at a price above other similar property solely by reason of the 
fact that it is used as a railroad, and increases in value over cost can 
not be allowed beyond the normal increase of other similar property. 

In valuing the plant of a carrier for purpose of fixing rates there 
should be proper deductions for depreciation. 

Where the constitutional validity of State action is involved general 
estimates of division between interstate and intrastate business can not 
be accepted as adequate proof to sustain a charge of confiscation. 


In Smyth v. Ames, Smyth v. Smith, Smyth v. Higginson (169 
U. S. 446) in appeals from the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Nebraska, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that— 

It is settled that— 

(1) A railroad corporation is a person within the meaning of the 
fourteenth amendment declaring that no State shall deprive any per- 
son of property without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

2) A State enactment, or regulations made under the authority of a 
State enactment, establishing rates for the transportation of persons 
or property by railroad that will not admit of the carrier earning such 
compensation as under all the circumstances is just to it and to the 
public, would deprive such carrier of its property without due process 
of law, and deny to it the equal protection of the laws, and would 
therefore be repugnant to the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

(3) While rates for the transportation of persons and property within 
the limits of a State are primarily for its determination, the question 
whether they so unreasonably low as to deprive the carrier of its 
property without such compensation as the Constitution secures, and, 
therefore, without due process of law, can not be so conclusively deter- 
mined by the legislature of the State or by regulations adopted under 
its authority, that the matter may not become the subject of judicial 
inquiry. 


slative discretion. 


It is interesting to discover, however, that no Member of the 
Senate has, so far in this debate, suggested that, as a practical 
matter, freight rates can be reduced. 

The courts have uniformly held that a railway company is a 
person within the meaning of the law, and that no State shall 
deprive any railway/person of property without due process of 
law. 

Freight and passenger rates, made and ordered into effect by 
any governmental regulatory body, which are so lew as to 
deprive the railway company of a fair, just, and reasonable 
return, have been, without exception, held to be confiscatory and, 
therefere, repugnant to the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The program of the President, as well as of those who have 
discussed the matter, is to bring about a reduction of freight 
rates for the construction and development of a system of in- 
land waterways over which nonperishable products could be 
transported at less costs than is now possible over our railway 
systems, Even this plan is of doubtful value for the purposes 
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mentioned. If such a system were constructed and a certain 
class of freight were diverted to such transporting channels, it 
is self-evident that the existing railway lines would be deprived 
of the revenue from the tonnage thus diverted, and, thereupon 
we might expect an application to be made and granted for an 
increase in rates on the perishable commodities to compensate 
for the loss of revenues on the commodities, goods, and wares 
transported on the newly developed and operating waterways. 

Mr. President, reduced freight rates over inland waterways 
will come as a substantial aid to the farmer, along with re- 
forestation, progressive changes in the Republican Party, and 
the millenium. 

Mr. President, in conclusion? let me say that while I have some 
amendments to suggest to the pending measure, irrespective of 
whether or not any of such amendments are adopted, I will 
vote for the passage of the bill. I will vote for it for the rea- 
son that its passage will commit the Government to the policy 
of granting relief to agriculture and having committed our- 
selves to such a policy I have an abiding faith in the fairness 
of the great majority of our citizenship, that they will see to it 
that such relief, in a substantial way, is speedily provided. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 10, 
1929, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuourspay, May 9, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, at Thy mercy seat we would humbly bow, 
beseeching Thee to forgive our sins and let Thy love acquaint 
us that Thou dost pardon as we forgive. As our country has 
set its seal upon this Congress and clothed it with the mantle 
of authority, Holy Spirit of God, give wise guidance to our 
Speaker and all Members and impress them that the deed is 
the man. In all situations may we hold on to our honor 
and keep our conscience clear. The Lord preserve our homes, 
where pour our thoughts and joys, for there are no such bonds 
on earth so tender and sublime. Strengthen our faith in hu- 
manity. As it takes two to be glad, lead us to seek always 
wholesome fellowship. When time comes creeping along and it 
is often so hard to be brave and happy, be Thou our great 
Companion. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, iis principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution : 

Senate Resolution 56 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon, JOHN J, CASEY, late a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part of the 
House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Rep- 
resentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now take a recess until 11 o'clock a, m. to- 
morrow. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

8S. J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing the Smithsonian In- 
stitution to convey suitable acknowledgment to John Gellatly 
for his offer to the Nation of his art collection and to include in 
its estimates of appropriations such sums as may be needful for 
the preservation and maintenance of the collection. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendment to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 59) entitled 
“ Joint resolution to extend the provisions of Public Resolution 
No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved February 25, 1929,” disa- 
greed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked by the 
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Ilouse on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. McNary, Mr. Capper, and Mr. RANSDELL to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

THE TARIFF ON SUGAR 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unaninrous 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the report of the Ways and 
Means Committee giving a 3-cent per pound sugar tariff or 60 
per cent ad valorem, present rates, is now before the House. 
The existing rate of $2.20 per hundredweight has been set 
aside on the report of the Timberlake subcommittee and in- 
creased 40 per cent on the advice of a man named Bates, 
against the express finding of the Tariff Commission, without 
any supporting tariff testimony to warrant this astounding sugar 
increase, 

Representative TIMBERLAKE, from the second district of Colo- 
rado, is a colleague and personal friend of mine. He represents 
his constituents well. He is chairman of the sugar 
mittee that brought in this report that without any 
basis for such course increases the sugar duty from $2.20 to 
$3 per hundredweight or, as stated, a 40 per cent boost in sugar 
rates with a resulting GO per cent tariff on 5-cent sugar. That 
report was accepted by a divided committee vote. American 
consumers will pay this extortion if it becomes law. 

When through the sugar chairmanship he now holds, Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE’S constituents seek by law to extort unconscionable 
profits from the people of my State and sugar consumers of 
every other State, under conditions that challenge the condemna- 
tion of the country, I can not remain silent. 


consent to 


states he has 16 large beet-sugar mills in his second Colorado 
district. They belong to the Great Western Sugar Co. That 


company manufactures 500,000 tons annually or one-half of all | 


the beet sugar produced in the United States. It is a corpora- 
tion of large wealth that has collected enormous profits during 
and since the war down to 1929. In February this year the 
Great Western Sugar Co. reported profits on its common stock 
according to my information of 45 per cent. Nearly one-half 
its par stock is measured by its 1928 profits. 

The Great Western Sugar Co. through its Representative in 


Congress, now chairman of the sugar subcommittee, with the 
aid of a chemist, not connected with the Tariff Commission, 
recommended and has put through the committee a further 40 
per cent increase in the sugar schedule that sold 22,400 shares 


and boosted its sugar stock on the market on May 7. That 
report, by a divided vote, is now before the House for con- 
sideration. 

UNCONSCIONABLE SUGAR PROFITS UNDER PRESENT TARIFF RATES 

I am prepared to show that in securing its unconscionable 
profits from American consumers, as noted, the Great Western 
Sugar Co. that produces one-half of all our beet sugar does so 
by employing an army of children, many of them below 10 years 
of age and some of them as young as 6 years, who work in 
the fields from 10 to 14 hours a day and sleep with their 
families in single rooms to the number of 8, 10, and even 12 
persons in a room, in tumble-down shacks or hovels frequently 
worse than leaky rough boarded woodsheds, without the com- 
monest conveniences and no comforts. 

By unimpeachable evidence I propose to show the means by 
which the Great Western Sugar Co. made its 45 per cent profits 
last year, and through its new 40 per cent boost in sugar rates 
to 3 cents, with consequent raise in sugar price, expects to in- 
crease its present great profits to possibly 80 per cent in 1929, 
all at the expense of American sugar consumers. 

Living and labor conditions, worse than anywhere else in the 
world outside of beet fields, I desire to disclose is the basis of 
vast profits received by this great sugar company. 

Keep in mind that no beet-sugar grower is sharing in any of 
the mill stockholder’s prosperity nor will they ever do so until 
this sugar business is conducted like other lines where the 
interest of the employer and employee are mutual. * To-day 
all the cream goes to the mills and skim milk with little of it 
to the grower. 


Small ill-managed mills will fail, but not due to any tariff | 
The remedy is not by higher tariffs, as I have pointed | 


rates. 
out before, but by a just bounty as in England. 

The recommended 3-cent 
of 3 cents, or $1.50 per hundredweight, with the 20 per cent 
Cuban preferential allowance which would make the rate on 
imports of the 8,000.000 sugar tons from Cuba, which we must 


have, $1.20 per hundredweight, or practically the figures found | 


to be right by a majority of the Tariff Commission in its 
recent findings and report to the President, 


subcom- | 
logical | 





‘ate should be reduced to one-half | 
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It should be remembered that the increased sugar tariff is not 
to protect American industries by shutting out imports but 
solely to raise the price of sugar to the consumer so that the 
earnings of our sugar mills will be made larger through the 
increased price. By so doing we pyramid enormous profits 
from the Philippines and Porto Rice to Colorado and Utah. 

One more preliminary statement is offered before proceeding 
to the subject in hand. Union labor, according to a bulletin 
before me, has prescribed $1.25 per hour, 8 hours a day and 44 
hours a week for biacksmiths and drop forgers. Practically 
the same for automobile, aircraft, and vehicle workers. The 
pay of locomotive engineers, firemen, conductors, and other 
branches of labor is double that of pre-war days, and every un- 
selfish citizen is glad that labor is getting its fair share of 
present earnings of its employer. 

But I am going to show that child labor and weak women, liv- 
ing in wretched insanitary surroundings, are now engaged at 
starvation wages in rolling up enormous profits of 45 per cent 
for the Great Western Sugar Co. that makes one-half of our 
domestic sugar, and this company is pounding on the doors of 
Congress for higher duties and still higher, enormous profits. 
Those profits must come from labor and agriculture as well as 
all other consumers. 


FRIGHTFUL LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE BEET FIELDS 

It needs a blast of righteous indignation from America’s labor 
organizations to help wipe out this publie scandal in labor con- 
ditions and to give direct support to millions of sugar consumers 
who are about to be robbed by this great sugar company that 
now demands higher prices and greater profits. 

On April 20 I made specific charges in my speech of the 


; ; ‘ * | employment of from 75 per cent to $0 per cent of Mexican labor 
Chairman TIMBERLAKE of the sugar subcommittee frankly | — : I 


in the sugar-beet fields and also of disgraceful child-labor con- 
ditions in Michigan and Colorado. I also gave some data 
regarding the employment of Indian children in the beet fields 
of Colorado. 

keplying to this speech, which was apparently fortified by 
astounding facts from governmental sources, a telegram was 
read from the Governor of Michigan denying that conditions in 
Michigan had been properly represented. In order to ascertain 
the truth, and also thut Congress should know the facts and 
real conditions of labor in the sugar-beet fields of the country, 
I introduced the following resolution: 


JIouse Joint Resolution 62 


Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate domestic sugar industries 


Whereas an extensive survey of the domestic beet-sugar industry by 
the Institute of Economics and a like survey by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor alleges that of 500 families then studied 
one-fourth of the workers in the sugar-bect fields of Michigan were 
less than 10 years of age and only one-fifth of the workers had reached 
the age of 14 years; that 90 per cent of the mothers having children 
under 6 years of age worked in the fields and half the children under 
that age were usually taken by their parents to the fields; and 

Whereas a survey of Indian child labor in sugar-beet fields made by 
the Institute of Government Research reports that during the summer 
of 1927 Indian children were employed in the beet fields, sometimes 
under 13 years of age, with living quarters especially bad, shacks in 
which they live seriously overcrowded, poorly ventilated, and practically 
devoid of minimum conveniences, of dirt floors, water supply in Colo- 
rado hauled and stored in cisterns not always clean, Indian boys work- 
ing from 4 to 6 a. m. without food and, excepting at meal times, 
working until 6 p. m., together with almost unbelievable insanitary 
surroundings; that these Indian children were taken from school and 
were sent on a truck 700 miles to distant beet fields, practically all of 
them returning underweight and many diseased; and 

Whereas in 1927 the Bureau of Labor is reported to have found that 
75 to 90 per cent of labor in the sugar-beet fields was Mexican, and 
3,048 of the 6,720 workers in the Michigan beet-sugar fields were shipped 
up from Texas by one company for temporary work ; and 

Whereas these statements from apparently reliable sources are denied 
by eminent State officials; and 

Whereas such charges, if untrue, should be retracted by responsible 
officials; but, if true, are a disgrace to American standards of labor and 
living conditions and to every impulse of humanitarianism; and 

Whereas the Great Western Sugar Co. of Colorado, which makes 58 
of all beet sugar in this country, in its financial statement 
printed in the Wall Sireet Journal for April 22, 1929, 171 
per cent increased earnings over the previous year; and 

Whereas constant propaganda urges that the present excessive tariff 
rate of 2.2 cents per pound on sugar be further increased to 3 cents 
per pound, or a 60 per cent tariff on present sugar values; and 

Whereas during the past six years domestic beet-sugar production has 
remained practically stationary and the Louisiana domestic cane pro- 


per cent 
discloses 
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duction within the same period has decreased from 263,000 tons to 
145,000 tons; and 

Whereas the total domestic sugar production after many years of 
high protection has furnished only about 16 per cent of the 12,000,- 
000,000 pounds annually consumed in this country; and 

Whereas in 1928, 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar were shipped in free 
of duty from Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, which islands 
have doubled their free-sugar shipments during the past six years and 
now produce double the domestic output; and 

Whereas a 3-cent duty or 60 per cent ad yalorem is urged by domestic 
sugar propaganda with which to raise the market price from 5 cents 
to 7 cents to the consumer, with enormous projits thereby granted to 
island free sugar and domestic production; and 

Whereas such increased price of 7 cents will place a direct added 
burden of $240,000,000 annually upon the consumers of this country and 
a new added burden of $60,000,000 on the families of 6,000,000 farmers 
whose debts we are called here to relieve, not increase; and 

Whereas, due to rapidly growing free imports from our island posses- 
sions and destructive free competition with tropical climate, sugar-cane 
reproduction crops and cheap foreign labor, it is alleged the American 
sugar industry will soon be at an end; and 

Whereas it is further alleged that no tariff, however high, can meet 
the situation, but because of rapidly increasing free imports the only 
alternative for such industry must be a direct bounty system like that 
built up in European countries, to be maintained by a small sugar 
duty : Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That a joint committee of 10 Members of Congress is 
hereby authorized, 5 to be appointed by the Vice President of the 
Senate and 5 by the Speaker of the House. Such committee is hereby 
authorized and directed to make a general survey of the financial and 
industrial situation of domestic sugar, with special instruction to in- 
vestigate into labor conditions and contracts made with beet-sugar 
growers; to report the effect of rapidly increasing free imports of cane 
sugar upon the future of the domestic sugar industry and what method 
can be used for the protection of such industry. 

Said committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths, to employ such clerical assistance as is necessary, to 
sit during any recess of Congress and at such places as may be deemed 
advisable. Any subcommittee duly authorized thereto shall have the 
powers conferred upon the committee by this joint resolution. 

WILL THE GOVERNOR FAVOR MY RESOLUTION? 


In order that the original facts then set forth may be sup- 
ported by further data that challenges the serious attention of 
every Member of Congress, I quote herewith further facts re- 
garding child labor in the beet fields that is based upon the 
highest Federal and State governmental authority, and I ask 
that an investigation be had covering the original facts set 
forth in the resolution, and in addition thereto further data 
that is offered herewith. 

The United States Department of Labor has published an 
authoritative pamphlet, No. 115, entitled “ Child Labor and the 
Work of Mothers in the Beet Fields of Colorado and Michigan.” 
I have briefly recited in my speech of April 20 some conditions 
found in the beet fields of Michigan. The investigation by 
Government agents in Colorado as well as Michigan is briefly 
recited in the following pages: 

The beet-sugar industry has been developed on a larger scale in Colo- 
rado than in any other State in the Union, and for a number of years 
Colorado has led all States in the area harvested and the tons of sugar 
produced, though both Michigan and Utah have as many sugar fac- 
tories in operation. * * * 

The present study of child labor and the work of mothers in the 
Colorado beet fields was made in the beet-raising area north of Denver, 
in Weld and Larimer Counties. In no other two counties in Colorade 
are beets so extensively grown. * * * (p. 11). 


All the sugar factories in these two counties, five in number, 
were owned by one sugar company—the Great Western Sugar 
Co.—that produces 50 per cent of all our domestic beet sugar, 
and these counties are in the second Colorado congressional 
district, of which Mr. TIMBERLAKE, chairman of the sugar subcom- 
mittee, is the Representative. It should be kept in mind that in 
his district are located 16 mills of the greatest sugar company 
in the country, that made profits around 45 per cent on its 
common stock last year, all paid by American consumers. The 
proposed duty of 3 cents per pound favored by his committee 
ought to give profits to his mill constituents of 50 per cent and 
more annually based on existing profits. 

EXTRACTS THAT TELL THE STORY 
Quoting from the report: 


They reported to the Children’s Bureau that 4,234, or 44 per cent, 
of the hand workers who they stated were required were brought in 
from outside districts, and that the remaining laborers were resident, 
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The Colorado investigation covered— 


May 9 


Five hundred and forty-two families in the two counties— 

In Chairman TIMBERLAKE’s district— 
of which over three-fourths were contract laborers, Comparatively few 
were families owning or renting farms and cultivating their own beets, 
and only 13 per cent were tenant farmers. * * * (p. 13). 

Less than 15 per cent of the fathers and mothers in the familics 
visited had been born in America, and over two-fifths of these were of 
Mexican stock. * * * Russian-Germans formed the largest group of 
foreign-born parents. * * * (p. 14). 

In the families visited, 1,073 children between 6 and 16 years had 
worked in the beet fields during the season of 1920. All except 37 of 
them had worked for their own parents and without remuneration. 
The child labor law of Colorado, like that of most States, exempts agri- 
cultural work from its minimum-age provision, and children may be put 
to work in the fields at any age. Four children even younger than 6 
years were reported by their parents as having worked a part of each 
day for from one to eight weeks. Among the working children between 
6 and 16 years of age covered by the study, well over one-fourth were 
less than 10 years of age and more than one-half were from 10 to 13, 
inclusive. Only 191 working children had reached their fourteenth 
birthday. * * * (p. 18). 

More than three-fifths of the 8-year-old children in the families in 
which at least one older child had already gone to work were bect-ficld 
workers. From the age of 10 on practically all worked in the cultiva- 
tion of beets. Even among the 6 and 7 year old children one child in 
four was reported as working. * * * (p. 19). 


This is not in Russia or the Fiji Islands but in the State of 
Colorado, the home of the great, prosperous Great Western 
Sugar Co., in a State and district so ably represented by 
Representative TIMBERLAKE, chairman of the sugar subcom- 
mittee. 


Of the 1,073 working children, 571 had already spent more than 
6 weeks in the beet fields during the 1920 season, and 61 of them 
had worked from 12 to 17 weeks. Five children under 8 years of 
age, 18 between 8 and 9, and 16 between 9 and 10 had worked 10 
weeks or more. One-fifth of the laborers’ children had worked at least 
10 weeks—practically twice as many proportionately as the children 
of tenant farmers. * * * (p. 20). 


Page after page is given to specific cases of child labor in beet 
fields in Chairman TIMBERLAKE’s district, and only two or three 
illustrations will be furnished from that pamphlet. 


Four Russian-German children, ranging in age from 9 to 13 years, 
came to the beet fields with their family the 1st of June. They worked 
at thinning and blocking for more than three weeks, 14%{ hours a day, 
beginning at 4.30 a. m. They took five minutes in the morning and 
again in the afternoon for a lunch. They took 20 minutes for dinner. 
About July 1 they went home, remaining until the middle of the 
month, when the hoeing began. They spent five weeks, 14% hours-a 
day, hoeing, and again went home, returning September 21 for the 
harvest, which lasted four weeks. * * * 

Three little boys of 8, 10, and 12 years, with their 15-year-old 
sister and their mother and father, worked on contract for more than 
14 weeks, 11 and 12 hours daily, caring for 53 acres of beets. * * * 
(p. 23). 

A little Mexican girl, aged 8 years, worked at thinning 10 hours 4 
day for four weeks in June. She did no hoeing. * * * 


The paragraph further relates to the overworking of this 
child 3% weeks at 10 hours a day. 


In one native American family four boys, aged 7, 10, 12, and 15 
years, spent three weeks at the spring process, working an 11-hour 
day. They were in the field from 7 in the morning until 7 at night; 
took one hour off for dinner. * * * 


These were not stockholders in the company that made 45 
per cent profits in sugar in 1928, but the last paragraph is 
from a torn page of man’s inhumanity to children of his fellow 
man; helpless children exploited by the Great Western Sugar 
Co., of Colorado, that makes unconscionable profits through ex- 
isting sugar rates—and yet demands more. 

Agaiti I quote from the official Government report: 


A Russian-German family came out from town March 22. In this 
family were 3 children working, 12-year-old Frieda, 9-year-old Willie, 
and Jim, age 7, who worked irregularly. They spent 3 weeks at the 
spring work, putting in a 12%-hour day; 2 weeks at hoeing for 11 
hours a day; and up to the time of the agent’s visit had spent about 
3 weeks at the harvest, which was not yet finished. All together they 
worked about 9 weeks, probably very hard, since the 3 children, 1 work- 
ing irregularly, and 3 adults had cared for 50 acres. 

Somewhat similar working conditions were found in a family in which 
2 little girls, age 12 and 13 years, with 3 adults, took care of 50 acres 
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of beets. The children had worked all together 11 weeks, 10 and 12% 
hours a day * * * (p, 24). 


Some of these children and their parents made no complaint 
of their work but seemed glad to get employment, which sounds 
like familiar sweat-shop sentiments, but a great many families, 
on the other hand, spoke of the hardships of the work in the 
beet crop, especially for women and children. 


DIVIDENDS IN THE BEET FIELDS 


“We all get backaches,” was a common complaint. ‘“ Hardest work 
there is,” said others. 
ner “hands and arms hurt so.” Atlhough the children being small do 
not have to bend over the plants as constantly as adults, therefore may 
not suffer the same sort of hardship, yet the work is no doubt a strain. 
A little girl, 6 years old, told the children’s bureau agent that her back 
was getting crooked from her work “in beets.’”’ One mother declared 
that the “ children all get tired because the work is always in a hurry.” 
A contract laborer with a large acreage said that his children “ scream 
and cry” from fatigue; and another said, “The children get so tired 
they don’t want to eat and go right to bed. Beets are harder work 
than working in a steel mill. The children don’t get fresh air, as they 
have to lie in the dust and crawl on their knees all day * * *” 
(pp. 25-26). 

Six o’clock was reported as the usual hour for beginning work, but 
some families started as early as 4.30 or 5 o’clock, ‘The old man 
chases us down to the field early in the morning (4 o’clock),” said one 


boy, adding, “ But we get even with him; whenever he leaves the field | 


we stall.” After a hasty breakfast, eaten in some cases in the fiecid, 
work was practically continuous until midday, when the majority of the 
families went home to dinner, 


Can any picture of American working conditions be more 
degrading than this grinding of helpless children by the Great 
Western Sugar Co., a company that makes half of the American 
beet sugar at existing tariff duties and reported 45 per cent 
profits for last year? 

The Government report continues: 


There was no general lay off, as in some kinds of farm work, during 
the heat of the day. Only an hour was usually allowed for dinner. A 
few families reported their “ dinner hour” as lasting only 10 minutes. 
Work continued until 6 or 7 o’clock. About half the laborers’ families 
said that they took a rest of 15 minutes or half an hour in the morning 
or afternoon, or both, often eating a slice of bread at that time, but 
some regarded such a practice as all foolishness! * * * (p, 27). 


On page 31 I quote: 


“ Fall is the meanest time,” declared one of the fathers. “ Women are 
wet up to their waists and have ice in their laps and on their under- 
wear. Women and children have rheumatism. Jacob (13 years old) is 
big and strong, but already feels rheumatism, so he has to kneel while 
topping. Can’t stand all day.” Often the clothing freezes stiff in the 
frosty air, and only by midday does the warm sun dry off the cotton 
skirts and overalls. In wet years the workers say they get muddy to 
the skin. During the last weeks of the harvest light falls of snow 
frequently add to the discomfort. 
and cracked from the cold, and their fingers are often sore and bleeding. 


The company officials forgot to give that picture to the Ways | 


and Means Committee. 

Page after page of this enlightening report relates to work in 
the beet fields and the housing and sanitation, where lack of both 
and living quarters are bad beyond description. On page 67 I 
quote: 

HERE’S HOW THE WORKERS LIVE 


Many of the beet-field laborers’ families live under such conditions of 
overcrowding that all comfort and convenience had to be sacrificed, 
and no privacy was possible. * * * There were 320 of these fami- 
lies, amounting to 77 per cent of the total number. Only 21 per cent 
reported less than 2 persons per room. Almost half were living with 
8 or more perseons to a room. One hundred and ninety-one families, 
averaging 6.6 persons per family, occupied 2-room dwellings. Among 
them were 94 households of more than 6 members each and 14 of 10 or 
more each; the latter included 1 household in which there were 2 
families and another consisting of 3 families. This means that from 
3 to 7 persons had to sleep in each of the two rooms, one of which 
had to be used as a kitchen and living roont. Fifty families, consisting 
of from 3 to 11 persons per family, lived in one room, One of these 
households included a father, his son and daughter, each over 16 years 
of age, a younger child, and a girl over 16 who helped the family with 
the beet-field work * * * (p, 67). 


We send missionaries to China; why not Colorado? We ex- 
pect children to grow up into decent men and women, with 11 
people living in one room. That is necessary, however, if 45 
per cent annual profits are to be squeezed out of child labor 
by the Great Western Sugar Co, 


LXXI——67 


One mother “ couldn’t sleep nights” because | 








The children’s hands are chapped | 
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On page 69 regarding the health of school children working 
in the beet fields it says of these counties in Chairman TimsBer- 
LAKE’s district: 

It was not difficult in Weld and Larimer Counties to find during 
school hours in October, November, and December, 1920, 1,022 children 
belonging to families employed in the beet fields, although the beet har- 
vest season was at its height and many schools in these two counties 
had been closed to allow the children to work in the fields. These chil- 
dren may be considered a fairly typical group as far as working condi- 
tions are concerned. * * * 


And the same company that made 45 per cent profits last 
year continues to exploit these children. 

In the same document of 122 pages is contained a long diseus- 
sion of child-labor conditions in Michigan beet ficlds. I have 
referred to this in my previous discussion in the House and can 
only add that the facts heretofore recited are sustained by 
specific cases on every page. For illustration, on page 85— 

In the 511 families visited were 763 children between 6 and 16 years 
of age who had worked in the beet fields in 1920. Only 1 in 5 had 
reached the age of 14 or 15, while 1 in 4 was less than 10 years of age. 
Over one-haif were from 10 to 13 years of age. In some families no 
child was considered too young to count as a beet-field worker. One 
Hungarian father, a miner from West Virginia, who said he had come 
to the beet-growing country because his children were too young to 
work in the mines, but could help “in beets,” had all four of his chil- 
dren at work in the fields, the oldest 12, the youngest only 5 years of 
age. Four children under the age of 6 were reported by their parents 
as working. In most families, however, the tendency was to spare the 
very youngest children. * * * Nevertheless in families in which it 
appeared to be customary for children to work, judging by the fact that 
at least one older child was a beet-field worker, almost one-fifth of the 
6-year-old children and two-fifths of those who were 7 years of age 
were at work. At 8 three-fifths of the children in these families, and 
at 11 practically all, had begun working in the beet fields. 


Page after page of statistics are given to child-labor dis- 
closures, Which statements have been specifically denied before 
the committee in a telegram from the Governor of Michigan. 


AFTER THE SUGAR HARVEST 


Many items of human interest affect this Mexican child-labor 
situation and I could quote extensively on the same, but a para- 
graph from the speech of Hon. JoHn C. Box, of Texas, May 23, 
1928, has been called to my attention and ought not to be over- 
looked. He quotes witnesses before his committee as saying: 

Mexican labor receives lowest wages paid this section. 
tions this class intolerable. * * * 

From a letter written March 5, 1928, to me from San Antonio, Tex., 
by R. T. Glenn: 

“A Mexican laborer can live and does live on about 15 cents per day 
table expenses. This is common knowledge here. As for housing, from 
one to three families live in one shack * * *%.” 

H. H. Maris, who signs as president of the Humanitarian Heart Mis- 
sion, writes me from Denver, Colo., March 1, 1928, a letter from which 
I quote: 

“The sugar-beet company imports the very poorest and ignorant Mexi- 
cans with large families; brings them to Denver, working them in the 
beet fields until snow flies. They then congregate in Denver with $15 
to $20 to keep a large family, and no possible means of support by 
labor in sight, through the winter season. The police and city kangaroo 
courts vag most of the men, keeping them in jail for the winter, leaving 
their poor mothers and their children to starve through these desolate 
months. Children absolutely barefooted in the snow. I have seen 29 
men and women in one room with an old, dirty bed mattress laying on 
the floor of the room, all of the 29 adults using the mattress for a pil- 
low, the small children and babies in the center of the mattress and 
the adults laying on the floor with only newspapers under them * * *.” 


Living condi- 


Again remember this is not in the wilds of Africa, but in Colo- 
rado after the beet-field worker has received his part of the 
profits from his work. 

I quote from paragraphs on page 108, that are typical of many 
other statements in this illuminating publication: 


Many women declared “ beet work is no work for women,” and told 
of their difficulties in trying to help in the fields and perform the most 
necessary household tasks, even when adequate care for the children 
was not considered. The following are typical comments on this situa- 
tion made by mothers, all of whom had young children. 

“TI have to work in the field from 4 o'clock in the morning until 
7 at night and then come home and cook and bake until 12 and 1 
o’clock,” 

“At first I tried to cook—worked in the field from half past 5 in 

7 at night, and then came home, and was often 


the morning until 7 
making bread and cake at 1 and 2 in the morning. gut it was too 
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much, and toward the end of our hoeing there were days when we prac- 
tically lived on milk.” * * * 

“The work is too hard for any woman. By the time you have worked 
12 or 13 hours a day bending over you don’t feel much like doing your 
cooking and housework.” * * *® 

WHO DENIES THESE GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS? 

Some of the descriptions regarding children of the mothers in 
these pages are so heart-rending that they condemn the entire 
sugar-beet business as conducted in this country. It has been 
said by the Governor of Michigan that these painstaking surveys 
of conditions in Michigan and, I also assume, in Colorado are 
not to be absolutely accepted. There can be no doubt in the 
mind of anyone who reads the facts related and many pages 
of specific cases referred to that every illustration was cor- 
rectly noted and in many cases understates rather than over- 
states the situation. 

No wonder governors resent such criticism of their Com- 
monwealths. Will the Governor of Michigan and the Governor 
of Colorado invit® Congress to send a committee to those States 
to investigate the charges made in my speech of April 20 and 
others recited herein? I will warrant that anything other than 
a whitewashing committee will find the child-labor situation 
practically as stated by responsible Government inspectors, who 
have no reason to exaggerate conditions. They are bad enough 
without exaggeration. 

HERE IS AN INDEPENDENT COLORADO REPORT 

I have before me the Fifth Annual Report of the Mexican 
Welfare Committee of the Colorado State Council of the 
Knights of Columbus. This report is as severe in its denuncia- 
tion of existing labor conditions in Colorado as anything I have 
seen, but I can only give space to one or two quotations which 
are typical of many others in the same publication: 

TWENTY THOUSAND MEXICAN WORKERS 

During 1926, according to the best information obtainable, there were 
more than 15,000 Spanish-speaking beet workers, “ hands,” in the 
northern Colorado sugar-beet districts; over 3,000 in the Arkansas Val- 
ley, about 1,000 on the western slope, and about 4,000 in the mines, on 
the railroads, and in other common labor. * * * 

During part of the year 4,000 to 7,000 Spanish-speaking people live 
in Denver. 
conditions and subject to environment and influence that can not help 
but be detrimental to health, morals, and religious faith, * * * 

MIGRATION AND HOUSING 

Because of bad housing, polluted water, lack of screens, and sanita- 
tion, a great deal of preventable sickness always exists and the death 
rate, particularly among the women and children, is high. In one dis- 
trict in Weld County, a recent survey made by the National Child Wel- 
fare Committee states that “out of 104 Mexican families 57 lost 152 
children by death. This averaged 2.7 children per family for the ones 
who lost and 1.5 for the group.”’ Such conditions are a menace not 
only to the Mexicans but because of possible epidemics to entire com- 
munities. 


Publication after publication carries out this same tale of 
labor conditions in the beet-sugar fields. Remember this is from 
Colorado where the sun shines alike on the just and unjust; 
on the helpless children in beet fields and on those who exploit 
them. 

Let me further say that nobody in Colorado has yet furnished 
a scintilla of evidence that the beet growers of the State share 
in the prosperity of the mill owners. The beet growers continue 
to work in jeans and rags, but their mill employers will parade 
in silks until a better and fairer adjustment of profits occurs. 


THIS IS FROM AN OFFICIAL COLORADO STATE PUBLICATION 


Other and more recent statistics have been made of the chil- 
dren working in the beet-sugar farms in northern Colorado, and 
I have before me a publication entitled “ Series 27,” issued 
November, 1926, by the Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colo. It comprises 160 pages on child labor. It would 
be impossible for me to more than touch upon conditions as 
related by this book, but again I invite your attention to pages 
that recite unbelievable conditions now existing in sugar-beet 
fields carried on by the Great Western Sugar Co. in Colorado. 
Remember again this is Colorado testimony. Quoting from page 
35 of this publication it states: 

Nine children were found working at 6 years of age, 2 of these being 
children of owner, 3 of tenant, and 4 of contract families. There were 
28 children working at 7 years of age, 22 of whom were from the con- 
tract family. There were 91 8-year-old workers, 73 of whom were 
contract children, 11 tenant, and 7 owner. The largest number of work- 
ers of was at 14, where we found 164. This is not at all 
significant, as 161 children were working at 12, 155 at 13 years. 

More than 1,000 working children of all ages and tenures worked in 
the handwork of crops an average of 8.3 hours a day for an average of 


any age 
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44 days. This included all children from 6 to 15 years of age, and it 
included many children who worked for a very short time and for a 
very few hours per day * * * (p. 87). 

Among the 6-year-olds, one worked 14 hours a day, two 12 hours a 
day, and one 10 hours a day, (In a State that beasts of its high stand- 
ards and in a country where American labor and union rules have 
recognition.) Among the 7-year-olds, one worked 13 hours a day, three 
worked 12 hours a day, one 11 hours, and five 10 hours a day. Of the 
9-year-olds, one worked 14 hours a day, two 13 hours, ten 12 hours, 
fifteen worked 11 hours, and forty-three worked 10 hours a day. Among 
the 12-year-olds, seven worked 14 hours, four 13 hours, fifteen 12 hours, 
twenty-two 11 hours, and sixty 10 hours (p. 38). 


This is taken from an official Colorado agricultural publica- 
tion that describes working conditions in the Great Western 
Sugar Co. beet fields. I submit they are nowhere worse in the 
world than in the State of Colorado. 

Again I quote: 

Two Mexican children worked 16 hours a day, 1 German and 13 
Spanish working 14 hours a day; 18 Germans and 10 Mexicans working 
13 hours a day, and soon * * *%, 


Union labor is contending for seven and eight hour days and 
five days a week. Is it possible that union labor and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor alone need protection, or will its 
officials close its eyes to the scandalous condition found among 
these children who work among American sugar-beet fields? 
Page after page is given over to such children and also to their 
families. It is largely a repetition of conditions related in the 
Department of Labor publication, but I quote a paragraph from 
page 90, which sounds familiar to those who are seeking the 
facts: 

The contract houses are usually unattractive, frequently in bad repair ; 
often without screens, often in a dirty condition to begin with. One- 
fourth of them are old. Often surroundings are dirty, and frequently 
the houses are too close to barns or corrals, The toilet (always out- 
door) is frequently little short of indecent in condition and repair. 
Granted that the conditions are as good or better than in the previous 
homes of the people under consideration, it becomes a question of Ameri- 
can ideals and standards. 


So says this Colorado agricultural publication. 

This is not only for the inspection of labor officials, but calls 
for words of explanation from the Great Western Sugar Co., to 
which I will briefly refer later. On page 91 it states: 


I find that the average number of persons per bedroom among the 
owner families is 1.91; among tenant families, 2.4; owner additional, 
2.4; wage, 2.5; and contract, 4 * * *, 


MANY TALES OF MISERY FOR SUGAR PROFITEERS 


Of tke 296 contract families in the study 19 lived in 1-room shacks. 
Of these 19 families in 1-room shacks there are in two of them 3 per- 
sons; in two others, 4 persons; in three others, 8 persons; in one 1- 
room shack, 6 persons; in four 1-room shacks, 7 persons; in three 
j1-room shacks, 8 persons; and one other, 12 persons. Nine of these 
1-room shacks house 6 or more persons, one houses 12 persons, and a 
lean-to tent is provided for the hired man, Thirteen of these families 
are of Spanish descent and 6 are Russian-Germans. * * * There 
are no bath facilities in any of these houses * * *, 


Continuing on page 99: 


One father expressed the housing conditions tis way, “ The general 


conditions of the house ain’t much.” Said a Mexican. mother with 12 
in the family, all in one room, “‘ How can you expect folks to live de- 
cently when given a place like that [pointing to the shack] to live in?” 
And the surveyor added, “ When it rains, with the roof full of holes, 
they are wet; in May it was impossible to keep warm, and now it is 
insufferably hot.” 

The houses of the contract families may be expected to be found in 
locations near barns or irrigation ditches, where flies and mosquitoes 
are most numerous. Yet these are the very buildings with the largest 
number of unscreened doors and windows, * * * 


It will readily be understood that people living under such 
conditions in the enlightened State of Colorado and children of 
6 years working 10 hours a day and more in the beet fields with- 
out any bathing facilities in the average house are not given 
much recreation. After having visited cane-sugar fields in the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Cuba, I say without hesita- 
tion that nothing in all these islands can compare in degraded 
surroundings and insanitary conditions with those described in 
Colorado. Nowhere in all the islands have I observed child 
labor as depicted in these various publications. In fact, I chal- 
lenge any Member of the House to present evidence of child 
labor in any of the islands or elsewhere that will compare with 
the conditions described by these official publications to exist in 
Colorado and in Michigan, 
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Only half the story has been told. I hold in my hands the 
following statement of the Great Western Sugar Co., that owns 
large sugar mills to which sugar beets are furnished under con- 
ditions described in the United States Department of Labor and 
Colorado Agricultural College reports. 

The Great Western Sugar Co. in 1928 reports 504,000 short 
tons production of beet sugar. This has been estimated at 48 
per cent instead of 58 per cent as previously stated, or practi- 
‘ally one-half of our total beet-sugar production. Its annual 
report for the year 1928 is made to February 28, 1929, and 
is as follows: 

Net income, after deducting expenses, interest, depreciation, 

and taxes _..--- sae naabal 

Dividends on preferred steck 


$7, 785, 000 
1, 050, 000 





Earned on common stock 


6, 735, 000 
Outstanding common stock 


15, 000, 000 


Per cent earned on common stock, 44.9 per cent. 


Let me repeat that the percentage of profits of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., that produces one-half of all the beet sugar 
consumed in the United States, was practically 45 per cent in 1928. 
Ten per cent on stock give: a generous earning capacity, but 
this company made $5,235,000 more than this 10 per cent in its 
$6,735,000 of earnings, and these earnings were made after 
screwing down beet growers to $7 per ton on sugar beets—beets 
produced by child labor and broken-down women, by families 
living in hovels, who worked from 10 to 12 and sometimes 14 
hours a day in order to roll up profits in 1928 of 45 per cent on 
common stock of this company. And these beet growers and 
workers never shared in the 45 per cent profits of the mill 
stockholders. They drank only the dregs. 

If the average American citizen would say that the Great 
Western Sugar Co., now knocking on the doors of Congress de- 
manding a 40 per cent increase in present rates, or a 60 per 
cent tariff duty on imported sugar, should first take account 
of stock, that the responsible officers of this organization and 
their legislative representatives must first demand of the com- 
pany that it furnish living conditions and decent sanitary sur- 
roundings and less child labor before it comes to Congress for 
aid, then the company, if in financial need, would come with 
clean hands. 

Never in all history, I submit, has such monstrous proposal 
been offered to Congress as that disclosed by this great sugar 
company that made 45 per cent profits on its common stock last 
year out of $7 per ton beet-sugar contracts with labor produced 
by women, and children in many cases under 7 and 8 years 
of age. 

Conditions disclosed, it must be remembered, are found in 
the home district of the chairman of the sugar subcommittee 
who represents 16 mills of the Great Western Sugar Co., located 
in his district. 

As stated before, I repeat, less than 8 per cent of all the 
domestic sugar consumed in the United States is produced in 
beet-sugar factories outside of the Great Western Co., and that 
company, With its scandalous record of labor conditions and 
enormous profits, requires no help. It seems incredible that the 
120,000,000 consumers in the United States are to be held up 
by the throat in this tariff bill in order to give a small pittance 
to sugar mills that produce 8 per cent of the product, when in 
order to do so we will be called upon to raise the price of 
12,000,000,000 pounds of sugar that are annually consumed by 
the American people. 

In my speech of April 20 I dwelt at some length on many 
of the conditions that confront the beet-sugar industry to-day 
that call for relief, but an increased tariff rate will only serve 
to increase the profits of the Great Western Sugar Co., that 
earned 45 per cent on its common stock in 1928. It will serve 
in like manner to increase the large reported earnings of the 
Porto Rican, Philippine, and Hawaiian mills and to stimulate 
sugar production so that free imports from these islands, that 
increased 100 per cent during the last six years, will continue 
to increase at the same rate. Eventually the American beet- 
sugar mills will be wiped out with the Great Western com- 
panies holding out longer than the others but unable eventually 
to compete with tropical climate, rattoon crops, and labor con- 
ditions of the Tropics. 

I say this because it is incredible that the Great Western 
Sugar Co. will be long permitted to employ child labor and 
weak women in the fields, surrounded by living conditions 
that have been described by governmental publications. When 
well-paid American labor is placed in the fields it will not agree 
to contract for $7 per ton beet sugar but will demand its share 
of the profits, and when that occurs the Great Western Sugar 
Co. will meet its Waterloo in comparison with free sugar from 
the islands. 
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Again I repeat, I have no desire to injure any mills. I 
believe they should be sustained for national reasons, and we 
ought to preserve our sugar industry, but not by child labor or 
disgraceful conditions that surround some of these mills to-day. 

I have proposed a small bounty to be paid out of the revenues 
received from tariffs levied on 3,000,000 tons of sugar we now 
import. It is the only right solution, and in my speech of April 
20 I sought to set forth in an impartial manner facts that 
ought to appeal to the judgment of everyone interested in 
the maintenance of the sugar industry. 

I am opposed to a 3-cent sugar tariff because it is only tem- 
porary relief, if at all, in character, is not right to the con- 
sumer, and can not be justified from any line of reasoning. 
Every consumer in the land will be opposed to it when it is 
understood that the increased tariff is not to protect American 
industries by shutting out imports but to raise prices of sugar 
so the earnings of our sugar mills will be made larger through 
the increased price. It is the only reason for a tariff increase 
and a novel proposal in a protective tariff bill and can not be 
defended before any fair-minded audience. 

I submit these views in this form rather than offer them in 
minority views. I trust they will receive the favorable con- 
sideration of the House by causing the entire sugar and 
molasses schedule to be reported by a Republican conference to 
the House for decision and that the House may pass a reason- 
able tariff rate on both molasses and sugar. A sugar rate of 
$1.20 per Lbundred is in excess of a just rate for Cuba, it is 
contended, but that rate should be adopted by the American 
Congress in preference to the committee rate of $2.40. 

On molasses the existing rate of one-sixth of a cent per 
galion has been agreed to for stock feed, but a rate of 2 cents 
per gallon for distilled alcohol is farcical because it does not 
protect any alcohol factories in the country. It only loads a 
burden on every user of industrial alcohol. There should be no 
distinction in molasses imports, but all ought to be placed upon 
a basis of one-sixth of a cent on molasses, which is the present 
tariff rate for stock feed. 

The tariff on sugar, in my judgment, ought to be that found 
by a majority of the Tariff Commission, $1.23 per hundred- 
weight on Cuban sugar, which gives 20 per cent preferential 
allowance. This rate is a just difference in cost of production 
between Cuba and sugar industries in this country. I hope 
the House will so decide. 





LEGISLATION FOR GOLD STAR MOTHERS 

Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp on Public Law 952 of the 
Seventieth Congress, and to incorporate therein some references 
to the record of the Oregon men and women who are buried in 
the national cemeteries of Europe. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 


manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KORELL. Mr. Speaker, in a world that remains all too 
full of grief, selfishness, and lust for power, it is well that we 
should set aside a day in grateful remembrance of the virtues 
personified in our mothers. There is no shrine at which men 
worship more willingly than at this one. Under the magic spell 
of the name “ mother” there comes trooping before our minds 
everything that is symbolic of beauty, love, and devotion. The 
doors of the past swing open and there we see painted in glow- 
ing colors our mothers in their countless ministrations of ten- 
derness and affection. Few lives have become so hardened that 
they are not deeply moved by the reflection of what mother has 
done and what she meant to each life. It was such reflections 
as these which induced the Members of this House to pass a 
law in the Seventieth Congress making it possible for gold star 
mothers to visit those foreign lands where many of the 
young manhood of this Nation laid down their lives in paying 
that last full measure of devotion to country. This law is 
really a poem, and well may it be read on Mother’s Day along 
with those other poems which we so dearly love to read. I shall 
therefore place a copy of it in the Recorp: 


so 


Public Law, No. 952, Seventicth Congress (S. 5332) 
An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, 


sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred in the ceme- 

teries of Evrope to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to arrange for pilgrimages to in Europe by mothers and 
widows of members of the military or naval forces of the United States 
who died in the military or naval service at any time between Aptil 5, 
1917, and July 1, 1921, and whose remains are now interred im such 
cemeteries. Such pilgrimages shall be made at the expense of the United 
States under the 


cemeteries 


conditions set forth in section 2. 
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Src, 2. The conditions under which such pilgrimages may be made are 
as follows: 

(a) Invitations to make the pilgrimages shall be extended in the 
name of the United States to the mothers and widows for whom the 
pilgrimages are authorized to be arranged under section 1. 

(b) Upon acceptance of the invitation the mother or widow shall 
be entitled to make one such pilgrimage; but no mother or widow who 
has previous to the pilgrimage visited cemeteries described in section 1 
shall be entitled to make any such pilgrimage, and no mother or widow 
shall be entitled to make more than one such pilgrimage. 

(c) The pilgrimages shal] be made at such times during the period 
from May 1, 1930, to October 31, 1933, as may be designated by the 
Secretary of War. 

(d) For the purpose of the pilgrimages the Secretary of State shall 
(1) issue special passports, limited to the duration of the pilgrimage, 
to mothers and widows making the pilgrimages and to such person- 
nel as may be selected to accompany and/or arrange for the pilgrim- 
ages, if such mothers, widows, and personnel are citizens of the United 
States, and (2) issue suitable travel documents, if aliens. No fee for 
either of such documents or for any application therefor shall be 
charged, Such alien mothers, widows, and personnel shall be per- 
mitted to return and be granted admission to the United States with- 
out regard to any law, convention, or treaty relating to the immigra- 
tion or exclusion of aliens, if the return is made within the period 
covered by the pilgrimage of the particular group or, in the case of 
personnel, within such times as the Secretary of War shall by regula- 
tion prescribe; except that in any case of unavoidable detention the 
Secretary of War may extend in such case the time during which return 
may be made without regard to such laws, conventions, or treaties. 

(e) The pilgrimages shall be by the shortest practicable route and 
for the shortest practicable time, to be designated by the Secretary of 
War. No mother or widow shall be provided for at Government ex- 
pense in Europe for a longer period than two weeks from the time of 
disembarkation in Europe to the time of reembarkation in Burope. In 
the case of any mother or widow willfully failing to continue the pil- 
grimage of her particular group, the United States shall not incur or 
be subject to any expense with regard to her pilgrimage after such 
failure. 

(f) Vessels owned or operated by the United States Government or 
any agency thereof shall be used for transportation at sea wherever 
practicable. 

(g) Suitable transportation, accommodations, meals, and other neces- 
sities pertaining thereto, as prescribed by the Secretary of War, shall 
be furnished each mother or widow included in any pilgrimage for the 
entire distance at sea and on land and while sojourning in Europe and 
while en route in the United States from home to port and from port 
to home, Cabin-class accommodations shall be furnished for all trans- 
portation at sea. No mother or widow shall be entitled, by reason of 
any payment made by or for her, to be furnished by the Government 
with transportation, accommodations, meals, and other necessities per- 
taining thereto different in kind from those prescribed by the Secretary 
of War for the pilgrimage of the particular group. 

(h) All pilgrimages shall be made in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may from time to time prescribe as to 
the time, route, itineraries, composition of groups, accommodations, 
transportation, program, arrangements, management, and other matters 
pertaining to such pilgrimages. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act. The Secre- 
tary of War is directed to make an investigation for the purpose of 
determining (1) the total number of mothers and widows entitled to 
make the pilgrimages, (2) the number of such mothers and widows 
who desire to make the pilgrimages and the number who desire to make 
the pilgrimages during the calendar year 1930, and (3) the probable 
cost of the pilgrimages to be made. The Secretary of War shall report 
to the Congress not later than December 15, 1929, the results of such 
investigation. 

Sec. 4. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “ mother” means mother, stepmother, mother through 
adoption, or any woman who stood in loco parentis to the deceased mem- 
ber of the military or naval forces for the year prior to the commence- 
meut of his service in such forces. 

(b) The term “ widow” means a widow who has not remarried since 
the death of the member of the military or naval forces. 

Approved, March 2, 1929. 


The provisions of Public Law No. 952 are plain, concise, and 
easily understood. It appears unnecessary for anyone to 
attempt to construe them. The spirit that actuated Congress 
to enact this legislation may readily be gathered from the state- 
ment made by Mrs. Matilda A. Burling, national representative 
of the Gold Star Mothers’ Association of America, before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs on January 27, 1928. For 
the benefit of all those who have not yet received a copy of the 
committee hearings I will quote just a brief excerpt from Mrs. 
Burling’s statement: 
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You no doubt realize how anxious the gold star mothers are to visit 
sons’ graves. Have you gentlemen stopped to think and consider what 
America would have done if it had not been for these mothers? Not 
alone the gold star mothers but the mothers who gave their sons to 
serve their country. It was the mothers who suffered to bring these 
boys into the world, who cared for them in sickness and health, and 
it was our flesh and blood that enriched the foreign soil. Can you 
picture the anxiety of these mothers watching at the door for the post- 
man every day for the little letter that was to come from her boy, and 
the agony and suspense when those letters stopped, and then only to 
be replaced with a telegram from Washington informing her that her 
boy was wounded or missing or dead? 

Many of these boys were just in the bloom of life, just going into 
manhood. Some of these mothers lost one, some two, and some three, 
and some four. 

I would like to take my case for an example. On February 13, it 
will be the tenth anniversary of the death of my boy. He was my 
only child. To me he was only a child, only 17 years old when he went 
across. He was killed at the time when to me life was the sweetest, 
only to have been turned to sorrow at the receipt of the dreadful tele- 
gram announcing his death. 

There are many nurses who were with the boys when they died. 
They have informed mothers that the boys’ lips were sealed with the 
words “Mother, my mother.” Oh, what a death, to be calling for 
his mother. Can the Government ever repay us for our loss? 


Subsequent to the passage of Public Law No. 952 I wrote the 
Quartermaster General of the United States Army at the War 
Department for a list showing the names, organizations, and 
grave locations of all the members of the American forces en- 
listed from the State of Oregon whose remains are now interred 
in the cemeteries of Europe. On April 27, 1929, the Quarter- 
master General answered my letter. I take pleasure in insert- 


ing with my remarks a copy of the Quartermaster General’s 
inclosure, including a list of names of Oregon heroes who gave 
their lives as a part of the price of victory in the late struggle 
for freedom, justice, and democracy. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, April 27, 1929. 
Hon. FRANKLIN F. Koren, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Korey: I am inclosing herewith a list showing the 
names, organizations, and grave locations of the members of the Ameri- 
can forces enlisted from the State of Oregon, whose remains are now 
interred in the cemeteries in Europe. 

With reference to the inquiry contained in your letter of April 23, 
1929, it is my opinion that Public, No. 952, Seventieth Congress, only 
authorizes the Secretary of War to arrange for pilgrimages to Ameri- 
can cemeteries in Europe by the mothers and widows of the members of 
the military or naval forces of the United States whose remains are 
now interred in such cemeteries. This act would evidently not in- 
clude pilgrimages to the graves of deceased veterans buried in Siberia 
or in places in France, Belgium, or England, other than the American 
cemeteries 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. CHEATHAM, 
Major General, 
The Quartermaster General, 
Key TO NAMES OF PERMANENT AMERICAN CEMETERIES IN EvuROPB 
FRANCR 

No. 1232. Meuse-Argonne American 
faucon, Meuse. 

No. 1764. Aisne-Marne American Cemetery, Belleau, Aisne. 

No. 34. Suresnes American Cemetery, Suresnes, Seine (near Paris). 

No. 636. Somme American Cemetery, Bony, Aisne. 

No. 608. Oise-Aisne American Cemetery, Seringes-et-Nesles, Aisne. 

No. 1233. St. Mihiel American Cemetery, Thiaucourt, Meurthe-et- 
Moselle. 


Cemetery, Romagne-sous-Mont- 


BELGIUM 
Flanders Field American Cemetery, Wearaghem, Belgium. 
ENGLAND 
No. 107-E. Brookwood American Cemetery, near London, England. 
BURIAL PLACES IN EUROPE OF DECEASED SOLDIERS FROM OREGON 
First Division 


No. 


1252. 


Waldo E. Cauficld, sergeant, Headquarters Detachment, No. 1232, 
grave 37, row 15, block F. 

Otis Hays, corporal, Company C, Sixteenth Infantry, No. 1764, grave 
4, row 11, block B. 

Ray Ross Bravinder, second lieutenant, Company F, Eighteenth In- 
fantry, No. 1232, grave 23, row 41, block B. 

Smith F, Ballard, private, Company D, Eighteenth Infantry, No. 608, 


grave 19, row 23, block C. 





1929 


Niles H. Galusha, private (first class), Company F, Eighteenth Infan- 
try, No. 34, grave 1, row 5, block A. 

George Schubert, private (first class), Company D, Eighteenth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 22, row 33, block D. 

Fred E. Aune, private, Company C, Twenty-sixth Infantry, No. 608, 
grave 9, row 25, block A. 

George J. Neff, private, Company G, Twenty-sixth Infantry, No. 608, 
grave 5, row 36, block A. 

Glen BE. Schaap, private (first class), Company L, Twenty-sixth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 10, row 25, block D. 

Conrad C. Cockerline, private, Company A, Twenty-cighth Infantry, 
No. 1232, grave 18, row 3, block F. 

Willis Hines, private, Company A, Twenty-eighth Infantry, No. 608, 
grave 17, row 6, block D. 

Charlie R. Kelley, private, 
grave 34, row 4, block A. 

John Hokanson, private, Company A, First Engineers, No. 636, grave 
3, row 21, block C. 


3attery F, Fifth Field Artillery, No. 34, 


Second Division 


Lambert A. Wood, first lieutenant, Ninth Infantry, No. 608, grave 9, | 


row 39, block D. 

Calvin T. Funk, sergeant, 
grave 15, row 46, block A. 

Harry H. Stalnaker, private (first class), Headquarters Company, 
Ninth Infantry, No. 608, grave 28, row 26, block D. 

Oscar Zimmerman, private, Company I, Ninth Infantry, 
grave 32, row 19, block C. 

Alfred Christensen, private, Company K, Twenty-third Infantry, No. 
1764, grave 57, row 9, block B. 

Delbert Reeves, corporal, Company M, Twenty-third Infantry, No. 608, 
grave 5, row 20, block B. 

Emery A. Bartlett, private, Twentieth Company, Fifth Regiment 
United States Marine Corps, No. 34, grave 21, row 15, block B. 

Vearn William Young, corporal, Eighteenth Company, Fifth Regiment 
United States Marine Corps, No. 608, grave 6, row 22, block C. 

Edmond Carll Bollack, private, Seventy-fourth Company, Sixth Regi- 
ment United States Marine Corps, No. 1232, grave 31, row 35, block D. 


Company L, Ninth Infantry, No. 1232, 


No, 1233, 


Joseph Charles Clark, private, Seventy-ninth Company, Sixth Regi- | 


ment United States Marine Corps, No. 1764, grave 77, row 7, block A. 
Rolla H. Frazer, sergeant, Seventy-ecighth Company, Sixth Regiment 
United States Marine Corps, No. 1232, grave 34, row 33, block G. 


Milton James Harper, private, Ninety-sixth Company, Sixth Regiment | 


United States Marine Corps, No. 1232, grave 25, row 20, block F. 
George Milner Snidow, private, Seventy-eighth Company, Sixth Regi- 
ment United States Marine Corps, No. 1233, grave 25, row 13, block D, 
Ernest A. Eckerlen, private, Fifteenth Company, Sixth Machine Gun 
Battalion United States Marine Corps, No. 1232, grave 25, row 46, 
block D. 


Third Division 
Robert B. Berner, private, Battery E, Tenth Field Artillery, No. 608, 
grave 13, row 10, block B. 

Fourth 

Jim O'Connor, private, Company E, Forty-seventh Infantry, No. 608, 
grave 12, row 18, block B. 

Guy R, Vaughn, private, Company I, Fifty-eighth Infantry, No. 1232, 
grave 14, row 46, block C. 


Division 


Robert E, Ctark, corporal, Company B, Fourth Engineers, No. 608, | 


grave 18, row 9, block D. 

Thomas BE. Duncan, private (first class) Company E, Fourth Engi- 
neers, No, 1232, grave 30, row 14, block E, 

Wilson H. Rothermel, private, Company A, Fourth Engineers, No. 608, 
grave 38, row 29, block B. 

Thomas L. Freestone, chauffeur Supply Corps, Eighth Field Service 
Battalion, No. 1232, grave 18, row 2, block B. 

Fifth Division 

Jens J. Solhaug, corporal, Company I, Eleventh Infantry, No. 1232, 
grave 36, row 30, block C. 

John H, Rickman, private (first class), Company G, Sixty-first Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 18, row 25, block F. 


Seventh Division 


Raphal K. Hudson, sergeant, Company D, Twenty-first Machine Gun | 


Battalion, No. 1233, grave 7, row 14, block D. 

Bighth 

Wilfred King, private, Company F, Eighth Infantry, No. 34, grave 8, 
row 6, block C. 


Division 


Twenty-sicth Division 

William P. Kooi, private (first class), Company C, One hundred and 
first Field Service Battalion, No. 1764, grave 71, row 13, block A. 

TFwenty-cighth Division 

Meivin S. Iverson, private, Company D, One hundred and ninth 
Infantry, No. 1252, grave 26, row 8, block C. 

Harry Melby, private, Company F, One hundred and ninth Infantry, 
No. 1233, grave 9, row 5, block A, 
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Bennie L. Mortenson, private, Company T, One hundred and ninth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 35, row 20, block H. 

Lee G. Ray, private, Company B, One hundred and ninth Infantry, 
No. 1233, grave 4, row 6, block B. 

Rufus E. Sell, private, Company D, One hundred and ninth Infantry, 
No. 1232, grave 9, row 18, block B. 

Carl M. Bostrom, private, Company K, One hundred and tenth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 26, row 33, block H. 

Love A. Conrad, private, Company FE, 
try, No. 1232, grave 36, row 25, block G. 

Quincy A. Flinn, private, Company H. 
grave 13, row 31, block D. 

Walter Hoereth, private, Company C, One hundred 
try, No. 1252, grave 5, row 16, block C. 

Charles H. Jacques, private, Company C, One hundred and tenth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 32, row 17, block H. 

Delbert Kelly, private, Company I, One hundred and tenth Infantry, 
No. 1232, grave 6, row 23, block B. 

Addison M. W. Ball, private, Company L, One hundred and eleventh 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 17, row 27, block E. 

Paul E. Bucknum, private, Company L, One hundred and eleventh 
Infantry, No. 1233, grave 33, row 8, block B. 

Emiddio De Rosa, private, Company I, One 
Infantry, No, 1233, grave 28, row 2, block B. 

Fritz Erickson, private, Company M, One hundred and eleventh In- 
fantry, No. 1232, grave 34, row 37, block D. 

William R. Flint, private, Company K, One hundred and eleventh 
Infantry, No. 1233, grave 8, row 6, block C. 

Elbert C. Johnson, private, Machine Gun Company, One hundred and 
eleventh Infantry, No. 1232, grave 25, row 33, block H. 

Henry Leggat, private, Machine Gun Company, One hundred and elev- 
enth Infantry No, 1232, grave 9, row 31, block G. 

Gasper Lattanzi, private, Company L, One hundred and twelfth 
fantry, No. 1232, grave 1, row 42, block F. 

Conrad Leines, private, Company K, One hundred and twelfth In- 
fantry, No. 1232, grave 7, row 14, block E. 

Edward A. Matuska, private, Company H, One hundred and twelfth 
Infantry, No, 1232, grave 11, row 14, block G. 

Rector Morgan, private, Company I, One hundred and twelfth In- 
fantry, No. 1232, grave 12, row 39, block F. 

John Stephenson, private, Company A, One 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 21, row 30, block B. 

Albert W. Tindale, private, Company B, One hundred 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 34, row 38, block B. 


One hundred and tenth Infan- 


One hundred and tenth Infan- 


and tenth Infan- 


hundred and eleventh 


In- 


hundred and twelfth 


and twelfth 


Thirty-second Division 

Lester C. Reese, mechanician, Company B, One hundred and twenty- 
fith Infantry, No. 1232, grave 19, row 8, block A. 

Anibale Desantis, private, Company D, One hundred and 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 18, row 46, block C. 

Herman J. Kolkana, private, Company K, One hundred 
sixth Infantry, No. 608, grave 8, row 7, block C. 

Ray U. Nicholson, private (first class), Company K, One hundred and 
twenty-sixth Infantry, No. 1232, grave 31, row 45, block B. 

Mervin F. Hammond, private, Company B, One hundred and twenty- 
seventh Infantry, No. 608, grave 36, row 19, block B. 

Ernest S. Moenkhouse, private (first class), Company B, One hundred 
and twenty-seventh Infantry, No. 1232, grave 5, row 19, block D. 

Andrew D. Ottinger, private, Company A, One hundred and twenty- 
seventh Infantry, No. 608, grave 29, row 18, block B. 

Frank J. Schur, Wagon Supply Company, One hundred and 
seventh Infantry, No. 1232, grave 22, row 43, block B. 

Harold C. Skinner, private, Company A, One hundred and 
seventh Infantry, No. 1232, grave 32, row 21, block E. 

Edwin A, Tanson, private, Company E, One hundred 
seventh Infantry, No. 608, grave 23, row 14, block A. 

Gust 8S. Toskan, private, Company E, One hundred 
seventh Infantry, No. 1232, grave 22, row 34, block D. 

Albert Uno, private, Company B, One hundred and twenty-seventh 
Infantry, No. 1233, grave 7, row 11, block A. 

Preston M. Wright, private (first Company E, One hundred 
and twenty-seventh Infantry, No. 608, grave 1, row 17, block D. 
Clifford Oscar Harris, lieutenant, Company G, One 
and twenty-cighth Infantry, No. 608, grave 2, row 37, block A, 
Robert MacGregor, private, Company A, One hundred and 
eighth Infantry, No. 1233, grave 26, row 9, block B. 

Fortieth Division 


twenty-sixth 


and twenty- 


twenty- 
twenty- 


and twenty- 


and twenty- 


class), 


second hundred 


twenty- 


Raymond J. Cross, private, Company G, One hundred and fifty-eighth 
Infantry, No, 1233, grave 5, row 12, block A. 

Ralph B. private, Headquarters Company, One 
fifty-eight Infantry, No. 1233, grave 33, row 4, block A. 


Forty-first division 


hundred and 


Rees, 


Kinsley C. Hendricks, private, Company I, One hundred and sixty- 


| first Infantry, No. 1233, grave 22, row 27, block A. 


Harry A. Savage, private, Company B, One hundred and sixty-first 
Infantry, No. 608, grave 11, row 21, block C. 
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Hiram I. Cole (alias) (correct name, Hugh Cole Alger), musician 
(first class), Headquarters Company, One hundred and sixty-second In- 
fantry, No. 608, grave 7, row 35, block B. 

Howard B. Dawson, private, Company G, One hundred and sixty- 
second Infantry, No. 34, grave 24, row 9, block B. 

Walter E. Heinz, private, Company I, One hundred and sixty-second 
Infantry, No. 608, grave 11, row 28, block A. 

Burt D. Leavens, corporal, Company H, One hundred and sixty- 
second Infantry, No, 636, grave 10, row 3, block A. 

Walter L. Nelson, corporal, Company E, One hundred and sixty- 
second Infantry, No. 1233, grave 9, row 11, block B. 

Kdwin H. Olson, private, Machine Gun Company, One hundred and 
sixty-second Infantry, No. 107—E, grave 16, row 5, block C. 

Paul Rich, private (first class), Company M, One hundred and sixty- 
second Infantry, No. 1233, grave 17, row 3, block C, 

Thomas Scott, private, Headquarters Company, One hundred and 
sixty-second Infantry, No. 608, grave 6, row 21, block A. 

Lawrence A. Witherspoon, private (first class), Machine Gun Company, 
One hundred and sixty-second Infantry, No. 608, grave 8, row 30, 
block A. 

John Mekus, private (first class), Company M, One hundred and sixty- 
fourth Infantry, No. 1233, grave 20, row 18, block A. 

Manuel Monese, private, Company B, One hundred and forty-seventh 
Machine Gun Battalion, No. 1233, grave 26, row 28, block A. 

Benjamin R. Carlson, private, Battery E, One hundred and forty- 
sixth Field Artillery, No. 1764, grave 7, row 5, block A. 

Chester W. Brown, sergeant, Battery B, One hundred and forty- 
seventh Field Artillery, No. 1232, grave 21, row 40, block B. 

James C. Gardner, private (first class), .‘attery B, One hundred and 
forty-seventh Field Artillery, No. 34, grave 29, row 3, block A. 

James E, Gardner, corporal, Battery B, One hundred and forty- 
seventh Field Artillery, No. 1232, grave 12, row 20, block A. 

John H. McClurg, private (first class), Battery B, One hundred and 
forty-seventh Field Artillery, No. 1232, grave 13, row 28, block EF. 

Floyd R. Young, sergeant, Battery A, One hundred and forty-seventh 
Field Artillery, No, 1232, grave 13, row 38, block F. 

Arthur J. Cronquist, first sergeant, Battery E, One hundred and 
forty-eighth Field Artillery, No. 608, grave 23, row 29, block B. 

Homer R. McDaniel, sergeant, ordnance detachment, One hundred and 
forty-eighth Field Artillery, No. 1232, grave 18, row 2, block E. 

Henry E. Wadsworth, private (first class), Headquarters Company, 
One hundred and forty-eighth Field Artillery, No. 34, grave 27, row 9, 
block A. 

James M. Webster, private, Battery D, One hundred and forty-eighth 
Field Artillery, No. 608, grave 14, row 9, block D. 

Forty-second Division 

August C. Jorgenson, private, Company A, One hundred and sixty- 

fifth Infantry, No. 1232, grave 24, row 27, block D. 
Seventy-seventh Division 

Harry Blake, private, Company G, Three hundred and fifth Infantry, 
No. 1233, grave 31, row 19, block A. 

Jesse B. Collamore, private, Company M, Three hundred and fifth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 38, row 16, block A. 

Walter C. Crane, private, Company M, Three hundred and fifth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 10, row 32, block G. 

Hans J. 8S, Hansen, private, Company M, Three hundred and fifth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 11, row 30, block E. 

Harry A. King, private, Company M, Three hundred and fifth In- 
fantry, No. 1232, grave 14, row 30, block A. , 

Herman Klein, private, Company M, Three hundred and fifth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 7, row 12, block F. 

Paul A. Lorenz, private, Company I, Three hundred and Fifth Infan- 
try, No. 1233, grave 13, row 8, block A. 

Edward McIntyre, private, Company A, Three hundred and fifth In- 
fantry, No. 1232, grave 27, row 20, block C. 

Frank E. Miller, private (first class), Comfpany D, Three hundred and 
fifth Infantry, No. 1232, grave 19, row 23, block H. 

John M. Montano, private, Headquarters Company, Three hundred and 
fifth Infantry, No. 1232, grave 35, row 18, block D. 

Sivlio Palandri, private, Company L, Three hundred and fifth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 27, row 7, block B. 

William Vaughn, private (first class), Company I, Three hundred and 
fifth Infantry, No. 1222, grave 27, row 2, block A. 

Robert R. Whitted, private, Company H, Three 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 38, row 13, block B. 

Vincent Winniford, private, Company H, 
Infantry, No. 1233, grave 16, row 18, block D. 

Francis M. Yost, corporal, Company M, Three hundred and fifth In- 
fantry, No. grave 23, row 31, block A. 

Giuseppe Castiglione, private, Company B, Three hundred and sixth 
Infantry, No, 1232, grave 13, row 29, block B: 

Henry Cooper, private, Company G, Three hundred and sixth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 14, row 22, block B. 

Edward Morin, private, Company I, Three hundred and sixth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 2, row 13, block D. 


hundred and fifth 


Three hundred and fifth 
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muss 
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Carl A. Anderson, private, Company K, Three hundred and seventh 
Infantry, No. 1233, grave 35, row 17, block B. 

Jacob Kerber, private, Company F, Three hundred and seventh Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 31, row 27, block F. 

Henry G. Schwoch, private, Company H, Three hundred and seventh 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 14, row 34, block F. 

Harry C. Beeson, private, Company A, Three hundred and eighth In- 
fantry, No. 1232, grave 14, row 13, block B. 

Loranza Berg, private, Company A, Three hundred and eighth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 18, row 5, block H. 

Peter Bue, private, Company D, Three hundred and eighth Infantry, 
No. 1232, grave 5, row 33, block F. 

Paul A. Burson, private, Company A, Three hundred and eighth In- 
fantry, No. 1232, grave 2, row 26, block F. 

George A. Eastman, private, Company A, Three hundred and eighth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 18, row 41, block F. 

Leonard C. Gitchell, private, Company H, Three hundred and eighth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 24, row 10, block B. 

Bernard J. Lee, private, Company C, Three hundred and eighth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 30, row 10, block B. 

Robert G. Little, private, Company H, Three hundred and eighth In- 
fantry, No. 1232, grave 36, row 26, block A. 

August W. Lundquist, private, Company D, Three hundred and eighth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 40, row 34, block F. 

John C. Nielsen, private, Company E, Three hundred and eighth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 38, row 45, block A. 

Ira L. Whitney, private, Company I’, Three hundred and eighth Infan- 
try, No. 1232, grave 13, row 31, block E. 


Seventy-ninth Division 


Eric R. Bradley, private, Company E, Three hundred and thirteenth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 28, row 12, block F. 

Albert T. Tighe, private, Company D, Three hundred and thirteenth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 29, row 1, block A. 


Eighty-first Division 
Albert W. Edwards, private, Company H, Three hundred and twenty- 
second Infantry, No. 1232, grave 30, row 12, block H. 
Nick Bruzzesee, private, Company C, Three hundred and twenty- 
third Infantry, No. 1233, grave 1, row 22, block D. 


Ninety-first Division 


Guy Eastman, private, Company H, Three hundred and sixty-first 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 32, row 27, block B. 

William W. Hayes, private, Company D, Three hundred and sixty- 
first Infantry, No. 1232, grave 26, row 28, block C. 

Alex Henley, sergeant, Company M, Three hundred and sixty-first 
Infantry, No. 1252, grave 9, row 1, block B. 

Niels H. Johansen, private, Company I, Three hundred and sixty- 
first Infantry, No. 1232, grave 9, row 39, block B. 

George S. Johnson, private, Company C, Three hundred and sixty-first 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 30, row 38, block H. 

Edwin J. Kelly, private, Company C, Three hundred and sixty-first 
Infantry, No, 1232, grave 16, row 41, block D. 

Anton L. Olson, corporal, Company L, Three hundred and sixty-first 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 37, row 39, block A. 

George H. Otte, private, Company M, Three hundred and sixty-first 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 22, row 12, block E. 

Christian Petersen, private, Company B, Three hundred and sixty- 
first Infantry, No. 1232, grave 12, row 19, block F. 

Alfonso Riccuitti, private, Company M, Three hundred and sixty-first 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 7, row 15, block A. 

Byron C. Streeter, private (first class), Company A, Three hundred 
and sixty-first Infantry, No. 1232, grave 8, row 39, block C. 

Frank O. Wigle, corporal, Company L, Three hundred and sixty-first 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 18, row 13, block F. 

Albert M. Closterman, first lieutenant, Company KE, Three hundred 
and sixty-second Infantry, No. 1252, grave 4, row 3, block D. 

Nicholas Panagos, private, Company L, Three hundred apd sixty- 
second Infantry, No. 1232, grave 22, row 41, block H. 

Jacob Smedina, private, Company M, Three hundred and sixty- 
second Infantry, No. 34, grave 7, row 6, block C. 

Holden Vog, private (first class), Company G, Three hundred and 
sixty-second Infantry, No. 1232, grave 26, row 10, block FR. 

Charles H. Abercrombie, captain, Company M, Three hundred and 
sixty-third Infantry, No. 1232, grave 2, row 25, block E, 

Benjamin W. Hiney, private (first class), Company A, Three hun- 
dred and sixty-third Infantry, No, 1232, grave 11, row 30, block C. 

Joseph Kardes, sergeant (first class), Ambulance Company, Three 
hundred and sixty-third Infantry, No. 636, grave 10, row 9, block A. 

John A. Maurer, private, Company H, Three hundred and sixty-third 
Infantry, No. 636, grave 8, row 1, block A. 

Eldon P. Swank, bugler, Company F, Three hundred and sixty-third 
Infantry, No. 1233, grave 2, row 6, block A. 

Walter Fleischhauer, private, Company E, Three hundred and sixty- 
fourth Infantry, No, 1232, grave 37, row 3, block Hi. 
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Basil A. Kirsch, private, Company L, Three hundred and sixty-fourth 
Infantry, No. 1252, grave 22, row 4, block C. 

Albert Matson, private, Company I, Three hundred and sixty-fourth 
Infantry, No. 1232, grave 32, row 31, block B. 

Fred W. Hummel, first lieutenant, Three hundred and forty-eighth 
Machine Gun Battalion, No. 1232, grave 5, row 22, block A. 

Mike Wilgar, private, Company C, Three hundred and forty-eighth 
Machine Gun Battalion, No. 1232, grave 23, row 42, block G. 

Turner Neil, sergeant, Three hundred and sixty-third Field Hospital, 
Three hundred and sixteenth Sanitary Train, No. 1233, grave 34, row 10, 
block A, 

Nondivisional organizations 

Walter A. Phillips, first lieutenant, First 
1232, grave 4, row 35, block C. 

Benjamin BE. Fisher, private, 
grave 24, row 16, block C. . 

Othmar J. West, cook, Twenty-fifth Aero Squadron, No, 1233, grave 
26, row 12, block C. 

Ray J. Peters, corporal, 
grave 37, row 16, block E. 

Hugh D. G. Broomfield, first lieutenant, Ninetieth Aero Squadron, No, 
1232, grave 5, row 15, block F. 

Carl G. Beck, private, Fight hundred and twenty-ninth Aero Squad- 
ron, No. 608, grave 32, row 28, block C. 

Mark H. Middlekauf, first lieutenant, Third Aviation Instruction Cen- 
ter, No. 1233, grave 11, row 17, block B. 

Williard E. Mode, sergeant, Casualty Company, Ninth Air Service, 
No. 1233, grave 16, row 8, block A. 

Harvey T. Palmer, private, Battery C, Sixty-fifth Regiment, Coast 
Artillery Corps (to be interred), 

Herbert G. Spencer, private, Battery E, Sixty-fifth Regiment, Coast 
Artillery Corps, No. 34, grave 33, row 11, block A. 

Lloyd Whitmore, private, Battery A, Sixty-fifth 
Artillery Corps, No, 1233, grave 10, row 13, block B. 

Lawrence L. McCauley, second lieutenant, Battery D, Sixth Anti- 
aircraft Battalion, Coast Artillery Corps, No. 107-E, grave 8, row 3, 
block D. 

William E. Cooke, master gunner, Heavy Artillery School, 
Artillery Corps, No. 608, grave 19, row 2, block D. 

William H. Kloostra, private, Headquarters Detached Training Center, 
Coast Artillery Corps, No. 608, grave 4, row 21, block B. 

Joseph W. Taylor, corporal, Sixth Casualty Company, 
Department, No. 608, grave 29, row 37, block A. 

David Johnston, private, Thirty-seventh Bordeaux Company, No. 34, 
grave 17, row 3, block A. 

Joseph O. Gans, private, Company D, First Gas Regiment, No. 1232, 
grave 34, row 24, block D. 

Forrest R. McCullough, private (first class), Second Company, Fourth 
Corps Battalion Replacement Division, No. 1232, grave 30, row 34, 
block A. 

Charles R. Parkinson, first lieutenant, office 
Signal Corps, No. 608, grave 31, row 9, block C. 

Henry G. Bates, private, Company D, Twentieth Engineers, No. 107—B, 
grave 11, row 4, block A, 

Thomas R. Brown, private, Company E, Second Battalion, Twentieth 
Engineers, No, 608, grave 24, row 34, block B. 

Lester C. Collins, private, Eighth Company, 
No. 34, grave 21, row 3, block B. 

Walter Nagel, private, Company D, 
grave 34, row 9, block A. 

Edward F. Parker, private (first class), Sixteenth Company, Twentieth 
Engineers, No. 34, grave 33, row 2, block A. 

George E. Parrish, private, Company B, Fifth Battalion, Twentieth 
Engineers, No. 608, grave 12, row 10, block D. 

Percy A. Stevens, private, Company D, Twentieth Engineers, 
107—E, grave 14, row 4, block A. 

Henry F. Melody, private, Company 
No. 1232, grave 20, row 18, block E. 

Fred Cannon, corporal, Company A, Thirtieth Engineers, No. 608, 
grave 9, row 21, block B. 

William I. Porter, fireman 
608, grave 4, row 24, block A. 

Thomas G. Pounstone, sergeant, Eighty-seventh Company, Transpor- 
tation Corps, No. 1233, grave 10, row 5, block A. 


Airplane Squadron, No. 


No. 656, 


Seventeenth Aero Squadron, 


Twenty-eighth Aero Squadron, No. 1232, 


Regiment, Coast 


Coast 


Ordnance 


Chief Signal Officer, 


Twentieth Engineers, 


Twentieth Engineers, No. 34, 


No. 


Hl, Twenty-second Engineers, 


(second class), United States Navy, No. 


Before the last shot of the World War was fired and its re- 
verberating echoes became lost upon the interminable vertigo of 
space and while the world’s attention still remained fixed on the 


battle fields of Europe a beautiful poem appeared. Its soul-stir- 
ring lines and classie verse penned by an officer of one of our 
allied armies, now sleeping, like many of his comrades, “ where 
poppies grow” between the crosses, row on row, found an 
echoing response in every patriotic heart. Because its immortal 
words reflect the spirit and convey the challenge of countless 
brave men and women whose graves are located in the national 
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cemeteries in Europe, I believe that it will be especially appro- 

priate to read the poem of Colonel McCrea’s in this connection: 
In Flanders’ fields, the poppies 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky, 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


grow 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, tho’ poppies blow 
In Flanders’ fields. 
—Lieut. Col. John McCrea, 


Shortly after the conclusion of peace one of the sweetest 
singers in my State undertook to compose an answer to the 
inspiring words that I have just read. It was quoted at the 
first memorial service held in the public auditorium at Portland, 
Oreg., in honor of the Oregon men and women who made the 
supreme sacrifice during the World War. Because it attempts 
to express the sentiment which all of us feel whenever reference 
is made to our heroic dead, I ask your indulgence that it may be 
read again: 

‘““We are the dead ’—Oh, say not so, 

Ye whose dear forms are lying low 
Beneath the sod 

In Flanders’ fields “ where poppies grow 

Zetween the crosses, row on row.” 


In mansions fair by Him prepared 
Whose Love Divine for men ye shared, 
To follow in His footsteps dared, 
Beyond where earthly sunsets glow 

Ye live with God. 


The comrades brave to whom ye threw 
The torch, have to their trust been true; 
Have routed far the ruthless foe, 
And now, unharmed, the poppies blow 
Above the bed 
Where your dear clay is lying low; 
And soaring lark and budding spring, 
Each unto each is answering; 
And as they soar and bud they sing 
Ye are not dead. 


In some fair land—we know not where— 
The “ House not made with hands” ye share; 
So far—so near! jut, oh, not there 
Where crosses white your dear names bear 

To mark the sod 
Above your graves—somewhere, not there— 

Ye live with God. 

—Helen Eakin Starrett. 


In obtaining unanimous consent to insert ‘he list of those 
heroes of my State who lie “ between the crosses, row on row,” 
in the national cemeteries in Europe in the CoNGRESSIONAT. 
Recorp, I trust that I may say without offense to anyone that 
Oregon showed conspicuous patriotism in furnishing men and 
energy for carrying on the World War, and that it held a lead- 
ing place among all the States in the Union for its promptness 
and effective discharge of every obligation and duty that was 
assigned to the States by the National Government. 

Among the many things which made the patriotism of Oregon 
conspicuous during the great emergency I will merely mention 
the following: Oregon was the first State in the Nation to com- 
plete the difficult task of taking a war census; first to com- 
plete the machinery to put the selective service law into opera- 
tion, and so conducted the work provided by the draft that not 
a hint of favoritism or irregularity in the accepting or excusing 
of men was ever made. Voluntary enlistments in the armed 
forces of the Nation followed the declaration of war so rapidly 
in Oregon that the State would have filled all her quotas with- 
out recourse to the selective service act had not the national 
policy decreed otherwise. The One hundred and sixty-second 
Infantry—formerly Third Oregon Infantry—was the first Na- 
tional Guard regiment mustered into service. 

The fine quality of the fighting men that came from Oregon 
impressed themselves upon the commanders of the American 
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Expeditionary Forces in Europe. Their valor, dependability, 
and effectiveness in attack and under fire were frequently com- 
mented upon in official communications from commanders of 
troops in the fields. During the Battle of the Argonne alone 
more than 10,000 Oregon men were engaged along the*American 
front in driving the Prussian forces from their last stronghold. 

The list of the brave men submitted by the Quartermaster 
General, in compliance with my request, only tells a part of 
the extent of the participation and patriotic responses of the 
people of Oregon to the cause and demands made by it upon 
them. Approximately 1,029 young men sacrificed their lives; 
1,100 were wounded in battle; 1,544 were discharged as dis- 
abled; and 355 received decorations from the American and 
other governments for valor and distinguished services in the 
war. 

Approximately 45,000 Oregon men and womer served in the 
armed forces of the Nation during the war. Of this number, 55 
per cent were volunteers and 45 per cent were enlisted under 
the selective service act. 

Any reference to the energetic devotion and splendid conduct 
which so characterized the men who filled the ranks of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps from Oregon during the war 
would not be complete without a word or two about the record 
of those who, for one reason or another, were denied the privi- 
lege of sharing military service. Of these I will merely say 
that those who were forced to remain at home spent their time 
in keeping essential industries in operation and contributed 
unstintingly of money and materials to sustain the morale of the 
fighting forces. 

The reports of the Treasury Department will show that every 
cash quota that the Government assigned to Oregon was quickly 
oversubscribed. The same thing was true in the matter of pur- 
chasing Liberty bonds and war-savings stamps. The virile 
patriotism and self-sacrificing services of a host of volunteer 
workers under intelligent, effective, and well-directed leadership 
carried on the work necessary to be done at home in order to 
support the fighting forces in the field and on the seas. 

The following letter bears additional testimony to the service 
of my State: 

HEADQUARTERS EIGHTY-SECOND INFANTRY BRIGADE, 
Salem, Oreg., May 2, 1929. 
Hon. FRANKLIN F, Kort, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Korey: In accordance with your telegraphic request of 
April 30, there is attached statement showing the number of persons 
from Oregon who entered the service during the World War, together 
with the other information requested. 

In the event further information is desired, let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Greorce A. WHITE, 
Brigadier General, 

Oregon was known as the “ Volunteer State.” 

Oregon ranked first among all the States as to the percentage of 
enlistments, 90.11 per cent of the gross quota having enlisted. Oregon 
was called on to furnish only 717 men under the first draft. 


Oregon’s participation in the World War 


Marine Corps- 
Yeomanettes 


44, 166 


SII. i sisiinsisah:tacasdssnmaihivcciasandica lenin tiene Nineteen aiinainibendingine 24, 386 
Drafted 
Wounded in action 
Killed in action 
Died from disease 
Accidental deaths__.-_-__- 
Discharged as disabled 
Cited or decorated (includes foreign decorations) 
Subscription to Liberty loans 
, 311, 850 
27, 400 
28, 291, 700 
38, 362, 550 
28, 409, 350 
33, 402, 280 
Oregon is proud of its record in the World War. It is proud 
of its citizens and soldiers; their contributions and sacrifices in 
the Nation’s cause have written history and served humanity. 
To-day and always my State will revere the memory of its 
brave men and women. Like a gold star mother it grieves 
at the loss of its many sons and daughters. In its grief, how- 
ever, it feels no pang of disappointment or tinge of regret. In- 
stead, it experiences a sensation akin to a thrill of exhilaration, 
a cail to nobler ideals, a summons to loftier patriotism, and a 
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high resolve that those who have gone on shall not have died in 
vain. In spirit as well as in thought the people of Oregon will 
follow the footsteps of those who shall make the pilgrimage. 
They will kneel in silent reverence at the graves of Oregon sons 
and daughters in the national cemeteries in Europe. They will 
join with the Members of Congress in wishing for all who are 
invited to make the journey made possible by the provisions of 
Public Law No. 952, a measure of consolation in the beautiful 
thought so eloquently expressed in the following exquisite poem, 
written by Armistead C. Gordon, of Staunton, Va.: 


Here in the bronze their changeless names are wrought, 
Who in youth’s morning hour beheld the shore 

Of time fade from their sight, and from their thought 
Pass all the dreams and raptures that life bore. 

We read the legend with a questioning wonder 
At the inscrutable mystery and say, 

Grieving that death their forms from ours should sunder: 
“They died before their day.” 


Not so. He did not give us pain for friend, 
Nor gave us death for hope of life, in vain. 
Though they be dead, yet death is not the end, 
Who die for home and country live again, 

Here and hereafter. At the call of duty 
They fell on sleep, forsaking this poor clay, 

And now they flourish in immortal beauty 
Who died before their day. 


They are forever young. Nor care nor age 
Can ever mar their loveliness and youth. 
Their story blazoned on the whitest page 
Of life’s unfinished volume reads: “ For truth 
And love and faith and honor, nobly cherished, 
They gave their all. Who shall their fate guinsay? 
They drank life to the lees, thus to have perished 
And died before their day.” 


They do not need our sorrow. Grief and tears 
Are rather for the living than the dead. 
They are inheritors of eternal years; 
We are the children of decay and dread, 
Soldiers of God, beautiful like archangels, 
Fighters for God and country—let us pray 
The lives, the deaths of these be our evangels, 
Who died before their day. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlenran from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 4 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes, as reported to the House of Representatives, 
together with the written report submitted therewith, be printed as a 
House document, and that 15,000 additional copies be printed, of which 
5,000 shall be for the use of the Senate document room, 8,000 copies 
for the use of the House document room, 1,000 copies for the use of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, and 500 copies for 
the use of the Committee on Finance of the Senate. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause and insert the following: 

“That the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, as reported 
from the Committee on Ways and Means to the House of Representa- 
tives on May 9, 1929, together with the text of the committee report, 
be printed as a House document with the bill matter showing the exist- 
ing tariff law in roman type; the part proposed to be omitted inclosed 
in brackets, and the new legislation recommended by the committee in 
italic type, and that 18,500 additional copies of the publication be 
printed, of which 12,000 shall be for the use of the House document 
room, 5,000 for the Senate document room, 1,000 for the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House, and 500 copies for the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. HAWLEY, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, by direction of the committee, submitted a report on the 
bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
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States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, which, 
with the accompany papers, was referred to the Union Calendar 
and ordered printed. 

Mr. GARNER reserved all points of order. 


PROHIBITION 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp] for 
30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, since Policeman Rouse, who killed Mr. Fleming, an 
alleged bootlegger, has been acquitted by a grand jury of the 
District of Columbia, it may appear to some that a further dis- 
cussion of this homicide is unnecessary and probably unseemly. 
I do not think so. This is not a moot question. There is a 
dead man in this case and a live issue involved and unsettled, 
and it will remain open until it is settled right. 

It is true that young Fleming rests in the city of the dead and 
is sleeping the eternal sleep on a hillside near his mother’s 
home in old Virginia, yet the man who put him there is walking 
the streets of Washington a free man. 

I contend now, as I contended on April 26, when I unex- 
pectedly got into this debate, that this killing within the meaning 
of the law is murder [applause], though a jury upon the trial 
of such a case may be authorized to find him guilty of either 
voluntary manslaughter or involuntary manslaughter; and here 
is the crux of the case. 

I also contend that the rule of law invoked—that an arresting 
officer has the right to kill a felon if necessary in order to cap- 
ture him—does not apply to the facts of this case. What is the 
law under the facts of this homicide? 

I give it to you aS my mature judgment, without intending to 
offend those entertaining contrary views, that no policeman or 


other arresting officer has the right to kill a person for violating | 


the prohibition law except in self-defense. 

In dealing with this question I submit that when the prohi- 
bition amendment was adopted and the Volstead Act passed 
Members of Congress never thought for an instant that arresting 
officers were authorized by law to kill a person charged with 
violating the prohibition law in order to arrest him. 

A violation of the prohibition law does not involve moral 
turpitude within the meaning of the law. An offense against 
the prohibition law belongs to that class of offenses known as 
prohibita mala; that is, man-made laws or wrongs and offenses 
made such by statute and prohibited by statute, and is not in 
the class of offenses denominated mala in se. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
law dictionaries. 

An offense against the prohibition law is not in that class of 
offenses which the law defines to be mala in se, which are 


It is put both ways in some of the 


wrongs in themselves, acts morally wrong, offenses against con- | 


science, all of which involve moral turpitude, such as murder, 
safe blowing, rape, seduction, and highway robbery. 

The killing on the part of an arresting officer of one charged 
with a felony, except in“self-defense, is never justifiable homi- 
cide under the law, unless the offense is a capital felony or a 
felony approaching a capital felony, such as an offense that is 
atrocious, exceedingly wicked, violent, heinous, and horrible; 
a prohibition violation is not in any one of these classes. 

All felonies at common law were capital. This is where this 
rule of law authorizing an officer to kill a felon in order to 
capture him found its origin. It was a part of the common law. 
The courts of the States in this country, which have not by 
constitution or statutory law changed the common law in this 
respect, still recognize this rule, but a distinction has been 
clearly made that in no character of a felony case should human 
life be taken by an arresting officer in order to capture a 
prisoner if any other mode or manner of capture could have 
been adopted, 

I contend now that the rule of law making a killing under 
certain circumstances justifiable is based upon the fact that all 
felonies at common law were capital felonies, but this rule does 
not apply to felonies made so by statute not atrocious in their 
character and not involying moral turpitude. Therefore while 
an officer may use such force as is necessary to capture one 
charged with a felony, unless it is a capital felony or one 
approaching a capital felony or one that is atrocious in its 
nature, he has no right to take human life in order to effect 
an arrest, except in self-defense. 

To hold otherwise would imperil not only the right of per- 
sonal liberty but also the sacredness of human life and the 
lives of innocent citizens of all ages, races, and sexes as they 
come and go in pursuit of the avocation of their lives. Those 


| murder, 





: : | 
Does not the gentleman mean mala prohibita? 
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who condone such killing have gotten far away from the original 
law of the land. 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishment inflicted ; nor shall any person be abused 


| in being arrested, while under arrest, or in prison. 


This is a paragraph in the constitution of the State of Georgia. 

This provision of our Constitution is but an expression of the common 
law which obtains in every State of the Union unless changed by the 
constitution or statutory law of the State. (Constitution of the United 
States, sec. 6693.) 

Felony, in the general acceptation of our English law, comprises every 
species of crime which occasioned at common law the forfeiture of lands 
and goods. This most frequently happens in those crimes for which 
a capital punishment either is or was liable to be inflicted. (Blackstone, 
4th vol., sec. 94.) 

The idea of felony is, indeed, so generally connected with that of 
capital punishment that we find it hard to separate them; and to this 
usage the interpretations of the law do now conform. And therefore, 
if a statute makes any new offense felony, the law implied that it shall 
be punished with death. * * * the general idea which we now 
entertain of felony as a crime to be punished by death. (Blackstone, 
4th vol., sec. 98.) 

Blackstone wrote, about 1769, that a crime might be prevented by 
death if the same, if committed, would be punished by death. But this 
rule does not now hold good, because at that time all felonies were 
punishable by death, whereas now but few are so punishable. (Voor- 
hees on Arrest, sec. 184. Blackstone’s rule not reliable.) 

The law depreeates the necessity of killing a human being in the 
act of making an arrest and will not allow the party making the arrest 
to shield himself behind a technicality of law. 

In fact, with the advancement of legal attainments and general en- 
lightenment of society, the occasions where the taking of human life 
may be justified by one enforcing legal arrest are becoming fewer. 
(Voorhees on Arrest, sec. 183.) 

But it is his duty to use no unnecessary harshness or violence; and if 
he use more force than is necessary, he himself becomes liable in tres- 
pass, and in case of taking life may be guilty of manslaughter, or even 
according to the degree of wantonness and recklessness of 
human life manifested in the homicide. (Sec. 186.) 

It has been wisely held that this doctrine does not apply to all 
felonies, but only to those of a More atrocious kind, as rape and murder ; 
therefore it was held that one was not justified in shooting to prevent 
the escape of one who had stolen a hog. (Sec. 187.) 

FLEEING FROM ARREST 


There is a broad distinction between resisting arrest and the avoid. 
ance of it; between forcible opposition to arrest and merely fleeing 
from it. 

Even in case of one charged with murder, so long as the one sought 
to be arrested was content peaceably to avoid arrest, the pursuing party 
had no right to kill him. (Sec. 189.) 

In the case of McAllister v. The State (7 Ga. Appeals, p. 541), 
par. 5) Chief Justice Russell, delivering the opinion, says: 

The court did not err in charging that an officer has no right to fol- 


| low up one whom he seeks to arrest, and attempt to shoot or kill him, 


if the person sought to be arrested is making no effort to resist arrest, 
but is only attempting to avoid it by flight. 

This is a felony case. 

The general rule is: 

An officer in making an arrest without a warrant upon suspicion of 
felony is not justified in killing the person in order to effect an arrest, 
except in self-defense no matter how reasonable his grounds of sus- 
picion may be, unless a felony has actually been committed. (Corpus 
Juris, p. 425, sec. 61.) 


What duty does the law impose upon an arresting officer be- 
fore he fires the fatal shot? 


In arresting for a felony a peace officer, acting without a warrant, 
may, if necessary, kill a felon if he resists or flees so that he can not 
otherwise be taken; but the law does not clothe an officer with the 
authority arbitrarily to judge of the necessity of killing. (Corpus Juris, 
p. 425, sec. 60.) 

In other words, the necessity is the controlling element, whether it be 
expressed in one form or another. This is not a case where the officer 
has the right to act merely on his own behalf. The law does not clothe 
him with authority to judge arbitrarily of the necessity, and whether 
or not such necessity exists is a question for the jury. (163 Ky. 277; 
173 S. W. 759.) 


At common law the rule is that if a felony has been committed 
and the felon flees from justice, it is the duty of every man to 
use his best endeavors to prevent an escape; and if on the pur- 
suit the felon is killed where he can not be otherwise taken, 
the homicide is justifiable, but if it is possible to apprehend the 
offender without such drastic steps the homicide is not justified 
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and it amounts at least to manslaughter. Yet it is only when 
there is no other reasonably apparent method for effecting the 
arrest or preventing the escape of the felon that an officer may, 
if he has performed his duty in other respects, take the life of 
the offender. The law which gives the officer the right to kill 
ah escaping felon limits the right to cases in which the officer 
actually knows that the person whom he is seeking to arrest is 
a felon, 

Although a person has actually committed a felony, this fact 
alone wiil not justify an oflicer in shooting at him with intent 
to kill him or do him grievous bodily harm in order to arrest 
him, unless the officer himSelf knew the essential facts at the 
time he fired. (Ruling Case Law, vol. 2, sec. 29.) 

The officer did not know the deceased had committed a pro- 
hibition felony; he only had a suspicion about it. The only 
felony that he knew about was the smoke-screen felony. He 
did not shoot at this young boy and kill him on account of his 
using a smoke screen, but he did it because he was alleged to 
have violated the prohibition law. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman permit a 
question ? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. ‘There was no smoke screen 
involved when Senator GREENE was shot by an enforcement 
officer, was there? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No. And there was no smoke 
screen involved when a nun on the street to the left of and 
paralleling Pennsylvania Avenue was shot and killed by the 
arresting oflicer pursuing some colored men charged with vio- 
lating the prohibition law. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. And neither was there a smoke screen involved 
in the killing of the man yesterday, as stated in the morning 
papers. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No. There were three boys in a 
ear when one of them was killed, and I suppose if the grand 
jury of the District of Columbia has anything to do about it 
the officer killing one of these boys will also be acquitted 

In this instance J. W. Kendrick, a 17-year-old student of 
Emory and Henry College, was shot during an auto chase. 
There were three students in the car. The officers say the boys 
did not stop when ordered, and claim that they shot at the tires 
of the auto in front of them. The two students who were in 
the car with the deceased said they did not hear any orders to 
stop, and that they did not have any whisky in the car, and 
claim that “they were going for a ride.” Young Kendrick was 
shot through the back of the head, as Fleming was, from which 
he died. I suppose that if the officers of the District of Colum- 
bia have anything to do about it, that these oflicers will also be 
acquitted. 

I am gratified to know that the statements of the law which 
I made when I became a party to the colloquy with the gentle- 
man from Iliinois |[Mr. HoLapay] are supported by the law of 
the land, as a comparison of what I said at the time referred 
to and the authorities I now cite will demonstrate. 

In an Illinois case the court says: 


An officer, generally, may use a deadly weapon, even to the extent 
of taking human life, if necessary to effect the arrest of a felon, for the 
reason that the safety of the public is endangered while such felon 
is at large; but the rule, by the great weight of authority both in this 
country and in England, is, that except in self-defense an officer may 
not use a deadly weapon, whether his purpose is to kill or merely to 
stop the other's flight. 


It was held in an Arizona case— 


Where an officer, in attempting to arrest a driver, shot at a tire to 
disable the automobile and killed the driver, even though the killing 
was unintentional, the act of shooting being unlawful, the officer com- 
mitted the offense of involuntary manslaughter. 


In Fifth Corpus Juris: 


Most of the acts graded as misdemeanors have no element of moral 
turpitude, and are offenses simply because the public policy, through 
the law-making body, has so decreed. But even when the act is 
malum in se, and is graded as a misdemeanor, it is not thought to 
deserve death at the hands of an arresting officer simply because the 
offender seeks to avoid arrest by running away. When the offense is 
bad simply because prohibited, much less should the officer assume to 
take the offender's life if he disregards orders and fails to stop when 
commanded to do so, but keeps on going. But, whether such offenders 
are ever arrested or not, no peace officer has any right to shoot them 
because they do not halt when told to do so. 


Without expressing any opinion as to the facts of this case, or 
the guilt or innocence of the accused, it is my firm conviction 
that an arresting officer who takes human life, except in self- 
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defense, without a warrant and having no personal knowledge 
of the deceased having committed an offense against the pro- 
hibition law, is guilty in the eyes of the law either of murder 
or voluntary or involuntary manslaughter, 

Malice, either expressed or implied, is a necessary element of 
murder. However, when a homicide is proved, that is a kill- 
ing of a human being, the !aw presumes malice, and unless the 
evidence on the trial of the case should relieve the slayer he 
should be found guilty of murder, 

And that has been the rule of law since all commentators on 
the common law wrote their books. 

When one uses a deadly weapon in a manner likely to pro- 
duce death, and death ensues, the law presumes the person 
using such weapon intended to kill. This presumption does not 
obtain when death does not ensue. If this officer were on trial 
before a jury in this District, and the prosecuting attorney 
proves that he had a pistol and shot at or toward this boy 
recklessly and in disregard of human life and further proves 
that one of these shots praduced a mortal wound causing death, 
the law presumes that the officer shot with intent to kill and 
therefore would be guilty of the offense of murder. 

In the present case it is not denied that the policeman used 
a pistol, which is a deadly weapon, and fired it five times in 
the direction of the deceased, shooting at him when he was 
running away and with his back toward the policeman. The 
last shot took effect in the back of his head which produced 
instant death. At the time of this shooting the deceased was 
making no resistance to the officer in the meaning of the law. 
He was making no assault of any character upon the officer 
when the fatal shot was fired. Outside of the use of the smoke 
screen he committed no felony offense to the knowledge of the 
policeman. He had no warrant for his arrest, and so far as 
it appears no warrant had ever been issued against him. The 
policeman had no personal knowledge that he was an offender 
against the prohibition law and at the time he killed the 
deceased he did not know that he had any whisky in his car. 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, he shot like one shooting in 
the dark. At least he shot five times in a crowded street where 
people were on all sides and in front of the ear. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I think the gentleman is considerably wrong 
in his statements there. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 

Mr. HOLADAY. 
car. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 

Mr. HOLADAY. 
could see. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I should say 400 quarts. 
could see in the ear. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Well, if he could have seen this 
whisky in the car, how, in the name of common sense, did the 
smoke-screen operation prevent him from seeing the boy in 
the ear? If the smoke screen did not keep him from seeing the 
whisky, how did it keep him from seeing the boy? If he could 
have done so, what did he shoot and kill him for? Mr. HoLtapay 
must be mistaken about this, because the occupants of the car 
would not likely have been exposing so much whisky in such 
an open and conspicuous manner, 

Mr. HOLADAY. Let us forget the liquor for a moment. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Oh, no; you must not forget that. 
This is a liquor ease. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. I am willing to forget that for just a 
moment. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Very well, then, forget it. 

Mr. HOLADAY. The man fleeing committed a felony. The 
law made it a felony. Fleeing from arrest, the man com- 
mitted another felony. He assaulted the officer. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. How? 

Mr. HOLADAY. He used a smoke screen, and the following 
night the man who was with the police officer was assaulted 
again with a smoke screen, and he was wrecked and he was 
thrown off the railing of a bridge, and he hung there, 50 feet 
above the ground. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
ease at all. 


In what respect? 
The officer knew that he had liquor in the 


How did he know it? 
There were 400 gallons piled there that he 


That he could see in the car? 
Yes; that he 


Oh, that is not material to this 
The gentleman from Illinois made a speech about 
this, and it was a good speech, and it was made in good faith, 
but it is strange that the cases he refers to all occur in or near 


the eleventh precinct. Why should these smoke-screen violators 
disturb eleventh precinct so much? It seems that all of the 
smoke-sereen bootleggers have their habitat in and around the 
eleventh precinct. 

Mr. HOLADAY. If the gentleman wants to know, I can 
tell him why that is. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ACKERMAN). 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. If my time may be extended, I 
will, I have almost consumed my time. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I am sure that I can not get more 


Does the 


time. 
Mr. HOLADAY. I ean give the gentleman information. 
Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Is it information about the facts 


or about the law? 

Mr. HOLADAY. About the facts. I would not assume to 
undertake to give the gentleman any information about the 
law. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Oh, the gentleman is a good lawyer. 
The point I made a while ago was that this policeman did not 
know that there was any whisky in that car until after he 
killed Fleming, and yet the gentleman says the policeman now 
claims that there were 400 quarts in the car and that he saw it 
prior to firing the fatal shot. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Does the gentleman from Georgia 
believe that a man could go through the streets of Washington 
with 400 gallons of liquor in his car without the whole populace 
being after him? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No. I do not disagree with the 
gentleman about that. Part of the populace would have trailed 
after the car, I am sure. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I take it that nobody is so ignorant 
of the law or so insensible to the dictates of humanity as to 
contend under the circumstances as detailed on the floor of this 
House that this policeman in this instance was armed with the 
legal right to take life. I assume that the policeman contends, 
and has all the while contended 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. If the gentleman from Georgia will 
pardon me, I fear that he will take up too much of my time. 

Mr. COX. I merely wanted to state the rule of law on this 
question, supporting the contention the gentleman has made. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I am trying to give the House what 
I think is the correct rule of law. I know that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] is a good lawyer. I want to answer 
the question he propounded, namely, Does the gentleman think 
the policeman intended to kill the boy when he shot? That is 
not material, because, as the gentleman knows, the courts of his 
own State and my State have distinctly held that when one 
shoots into a crowd, not intending to kill any particular person 
but recklessly of human life, and kills one of the crowd, he is 
guilty of murder. 

If these statements are the facts of the case, the policeman 
having used a deadly weapon and in a manner to produce death, 
and death having ensued, under the law of the ages such killing 
upon its face is murder. 

The killing of an offender of the prohibition law under such 
circumstances, if declared to be justifiable homicide, or if ap- 
proved by Congress as such, is establishing a dangerous doc- 
trine, and in my opinion would result in fatal consequences, not 
only to arresting officers of this country but would prove to be a 
destructive blow to the prohibition laws of this Republic. This 
would be declaring, in effect, that an arresting officer himself 
has the authority to decide what he should do in endeavoring to 
arrest an offender against the prohibition law, and what force 
he should adopt in order to effect the arrest of an offender who 
is trying to escape. In other words, this would be putting the 
arresting officer in the attitude of judge, jury, and witness, and 
giving him, and him alone, the authority to decide the question 
of taking human life in order to make an arrest. The officer 
would thus not only become judge in passing upon the law of 
the case, but a jury passing upon the facts of the case, with the 
officer as such judge and jury passing upon the credibility of 
his own testimony. [Applause.] 

This is a monstrous situation, and I hope that Congress will 
never for a minute be so unthoughtful and so inhuman as to 
condone or approve in any form such an unwise and vicious 
proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I agree with the gentleman in the main in his 
general statement of the law. But I think nobody would con- 
tend that the policeman in this case intended to kill the fugitive 
or that the killing was intentional. He was firing at the car 
for the purpose of keeping the course clear in order to effec- 
tuate an arrest, not that he was pursuing him for the purpose 
of taking his life. Therefore would not the question of the 
guilt of the policeman turn upon the question whether death 
was the natural consequence of the act; that is, of firing at the 
wheels of the car for the purpose of stopping the car? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I did not yield to the gentleman 
for the purpose of permitting him to give his opinion of the law. 
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I have asked and obtained this time for the purpose of giving 
to Congress and the country my opinion of the law. [Ap 
plause. ] 

It would be far more advisable for Congress to enact a law 
making it a capital offense to manufacture, sell, or use a smoke 
screen, in which event if an Officer is forced to kill one charged 
with a violation of the prohibition law in order to effect his 
arrest, which I think would be a calamity, such killing would 
then be justifiable homicide, but unless and until this is done, 
it would be a rape of the law and a flagrant miscarriage of 
justice to justify or excuse an officer for killing a prohibition 
violator in order to effect his arrest except, of course, when 
done in self-defense. [Applause.] 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
make an announcement if I may. I did not send out earlier 
the notice for the Republican conference to be held at 3 o’cloek 
to-morrow afternoon because I did not get the notice unfil 5 
o'clock last evening. I make this announcement in order that 
the Members will be informed of the situation. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I now renew my request for 
unanimous consent to expunge from the Recorp, on page 612 of 
the Recorp of April 26, 1929, the word “Applause” following 
the words— 


He fired five shots at the left rear wheel. Four of those shots hit the 
car within a radius of 8 inches and the fifth shot in line, from a vertical 
standpoint, but 2 or 3 feet higher than the other four shots, passed 
through the back of the car, struck the driver in the back of the head, 
and killed him. 


Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is there any way by which objection can be 
made, to stand in the Recorp, to stand against the repeated re- 
quests that the gentleman from New York has made and which 
have been objected to several times to expunge this “Applause ” 
from the Recorp? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Perhaps if my friend from New York 
would attend every day he could object every day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAREW. It is hardly worth while for the gentleman 
from New York to attend the sessions every day in order to 
hear the remarks of the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GuaArpIA]. That would be a sacrifice that would be altogether 
too great to be demanded. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, may I renew my parliamentary inquiry if there 
is any way open to me to put into the Recorp an objection to 
that request that would stand? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if the question be whether the 
Chair would continue to recognize the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuagp1A] to make that request, that would be 
entirely within the discretion of the Chair. The Chair has 
recognized him three different fimes for that purpose, and 
thinks he will not recognize him any more. [Applause.] 


THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to pro- 
vide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, to protect Ameri- 
can labor, and for other purposes; and pending that motion, 
I ask unanimous consent that for the present the time be 
equally divided between the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gar- 
NER] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the motion first. The 
gentleman from Oregon moves that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 2667. Pending 
the motion of the gentleman from Oregon, he asks unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate. be divided between 
himself and the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to object; but 
I want to reserve the right to object for the purpose of asking 
a question. I do not presume the gentleman from Oregon can 
now state about how long general debate will run? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am not able to do it. 

Mr. GARNER. I presume after your conference to-morrow 
afternoon you will be able to make a statement of the program 
with reference to this proposition. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I suppose the majority leader will be able to 
make a statement. [Laughter.] 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2667. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
will kindly take the chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 2667, with Mr. Snr in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 2667, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from Oregon is recognized for one hour, [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, for a number of years the Members of the House have been 
in receipt of letters asking for modifications of the existing tariff 
act, and also a number of bills have been introduced from time 
to time and referred to the Ways and Means Committee asking 
that that committee report bills modifying certain schedules. It 
has not been thought advisable to attempt a piecemeal readjust- 
ment of an act as complicated as the tariff act, so that last year, 
when it appeared that there was, after a long discussion of the 
agricultural question, sufficient ground for many revisions of the 
agricultural schedule, and when after an industrial survey it 
was found there were many industries in the United States, wor- 
thy and deserving of recognition in a protective tariff to a 
greater degree than they now have, or where they have none in 
the present law, it was agreed there should be a readjustment 
of the tariff. 

Both of the great political parties in their platforms made 
mention of that, and upon the reconvening of the Seventieth 
Congress your Ways and Means Committee as a committee re- 
solved upon such readjustment of the various schedules in the 
tariff as the facts and evidence would warrant. 

The country gave emphatic indorsement to this program by 
electing the candidate of the party that has always been the 
protectionist party to the Presidency by a great vote, and by 
electing an increased majority of the Republican Party in this 
House. 

The entire membership of the Ways and Means Committee 
sat for scme 45 days and heard witnesses from all parts of the 
country. Some 1,100 persons appeared in person and about 300 
filed briefs but did not enter a personal appearance and 11,000 
pages of testimony were taken. After the hearings were com- 
pleted the Republican members of the committee, in accordance 
with time-honored custom, began the work of revising the 
schedules. Every Republican member was assigned as chair- 
man of a subcommittee and given the particular responsibility 
for the initial preparation of a given schedule. Two others, 
who also had a schedule assigned to each of them, were asso- 
ciated with each such chairman. The subcommittees gave very 
eareful attention to the work on the several schedules. Each 
subcommittee read with great care the hearings and the briefs 
on the schedules for which they were responsible. The Tariff 
Commission had representatives at the hearings who heard all 
the evidence and who afterwards carefully made an examina- 
tion and analysis of the evidence and briefed it for the use of 
the subcommittees. We make acknowledgment of the very 
important and invaluable service rendered to us by the Tariff 
Commission in aiding us to obtain information and in solving 
many problems that were to be solved only by an investigation 
in the field and in some of the departments. We also received 
very great aid from the Departments of the Treasury, Agricul- 
ture, Justice, Commerce, and Labor, and from the officers who 
administer the customs. After the subcommittees, with all of 
this aid, had prepared tentative schedules, the 15 Republican 
members met to hear the report of the work of the subcom- 
mittees. The subcommittees were cross-examined with great 
diligence, not only once but twice and sometimes three times, 
so that not only were the subcommittees in charge of the sched- 
ules well informed of the facts concerning their schedules but 
they had to justify the rates they had proposed to the other 
Republican members. 

We began on this basis: That there is a difference between 
competitive conditions in this country and abroad, and the read- 
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justments found in the bill are based upon that foundation— 
the differences in competitive conditions at home and abroad. 

It was proposed by a few that the revisions be confined to the 
agricultural schedule. That would not have satisfied the Con- 
gress or the country, for the reason that we believe the equal 
protection of the law should be extended to everybody and 
every industry, no matter in what particular business engaged. 
For this reason all the schedules were examined. At the 
beginning it was estimated that probably 15 per cent of the 
items in the tariff would be modified. So far as it has been 
possible to ascertain by count and investigation some 15 or 20 
per cent of the items on the list are modified. In some in- 
stances a paragraph is modified only in one or two items. It 
may have a great many items in it and only one or two be 
selected for modification because they were the only ones in 
that paragraph which would justify any change in the rates, 
according to the facts and information. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I would request that I be allowed to con- 
clude my statement before answering questions. 

Further, on that particular point, out of the 706 paragraphs 
in the schedules, 444 were not touched at all and 262 had 
modifications made in them; but some, as I have already stated, 
only in a very minor degree. However, the real test of the 
extent of the medifications is on the items, and, as I have 
already stated, only between 15 and 20 per cent of the items 
are affected. So we have called this a readjustment for the 
purpose of bringing protection cto those industries which are 
not now sufficiently protected on a par, so far as their needs 
are ae with those industries that are sufficiently pro- 
tected. 

The tariff act of 1922, changing from a free-trade basis to a 
*protection basis, has rendered this country most excellent serv- 
ice. It almost at once reestablished confidence. It promoted 
agriculture. It extended industry, and has proven a great 
boon to labor. It has created an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity. The seven years that have elapsed since the act was 
passed have been the most fruitful in economic, industrial, 
business, and other developments in the history of the world. 
A very large number of new products, entirely new, have been 
made and put on the market. The rates in the present law are 
proving too low in a number of instances. New and important 
competitors have entered the field. Many products are being 
made in new forms which do not correspond to present descrip- 
tions in the tariff schedule. 

The schedule on rayon is an illustration. In order to prop- 
erly provide for this industry it was found necessary to in- 
clude an entirely separate schedule and to provide duties in 
accordance with the particular needs of that industry. 

In 444 of the paragraphs of the Fordney bill no reason has 
been found for modifying them whatever, in the remainder 
reason has been found for modifying some of them. The re- 
adjustments were granted only when the evidence submitted 
at the hearings and in the briefs, verified by the various official 
departments of the Government, and after careful investiga- 
tions by the subcommittee and the 15 Republican members 
was sufficient to warrant the readjustment. 

This meant long and tedious investigation in order to de- 
termine what the facts were, what the status of any industry 
was, and what were the conditions of competition from abroad 
with which it had to compete. 

It has been frequently urged that there should be a parity 
in the ad valorems in the several schedules. It has been urged 
that the agricultural schedule had an ad valorem rate much 
below that of other schedules. 

The statisticians of the Department of Agriculture at my re- 
quest went into this at great length. Agriculture is entitled to 
a full measure of protection. It should be granted that 
protection on the basis of the merits of each case and not on 
the general theory that a certain percentage ad valorem was 
the proper solution of the problem. 

In the case of agricultural products, including unmanufac- 
tured wool, unmanufactured tobacco, and sugar, and excluding 
fish, which is included in the agricultural schedule, the average 
rate of ad valorem protection on dutiable items in that schedule 
is 41.72 per cent. The average rate on all other schedules is 
36.6 per cent; that is, the Fordney Act, the tariff of 1922, gave 
to agriculture a measure of protection. It may have been it 
was too low. We have assumed that it was in the bill we are 
reporting and have advanced the rate in accordance with the 
necessities of the cases, but the question is, Is there any virtue 
in saying that a certain ad valorem rate must be selected as the 
proper one for purposes of protection? 

We have proceeded on tlie theory that that duty should be 
given which the facts warrant, no matter in what schedule it is. 
If a certain fixed ad valorem rate is the right theory, irrespective 
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of the actual rates necessary to provide proper protection as 
determined by the facts and conditions of competitor, then it 
would be necessary to modify every schedule, because in every 
schedule the ad valorem rates vary materially ; and if the theory 
is sound, ad valorems should be adjusted between the items as 
well as the schedules by making them uniform. 

So we adopted the plan of justifying our work by the facts 
and the conditions of the industry. 

The question has been raised also as to the effectiveness of 
duties. This has a very important bearing upon any tariff law. 

Duties are effective against imports in the amount of the 
declared values as verified by appraisals. We have a great 
deal of trouble in the customs in ascertaining what are the 
real values of imported goods from the standpoint of their for- 
eign costs. As you may have heard, one great nation has ex- 
cluded our commercial agencies from obtaining any information 
on this subject at all. 

Other nations are looking askance at our inquiries, and some 
are declining to give us any information, 

I think it can be safely said that the production costs of im- 
ported goods equals only about one-third of the American costs. 

So that, from the standpoint of the American costs of pro- 
duction, although the duty against foreign imports is effective 
to the extent of their appraised value, it is only effective as to 
one-third of their production costs in this country. On the 
American product, the effectiveness of a duty varies with the 
market. It varies from season to season and sometimes from 
month to month. Every variation in the price of a commodity 
affects the effectiveness of the duty. We have had, in recent 
years, discussion concerning many products on which it is de- 
clared that, although the duty is substantial, it is not effective, 
due to market conditions, 

We have determined the rates of duties to be put in this bill on 
the basis of an average of the experience of the country and 
of the industry 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
this country? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Our country and the country of the origin 
of the imports, 

Not: taking any particular month, very seldom taking a par- 
ticular year, but taking the experience of a period, we ascer- 
tained the average difference in competitive conditions with 
which our people have to compete, and on this basis justifying 
the rate we made by the facts, thoroughly tested, we determined 
the duties to be levied. 

A duty expresses the point at which protection ceases. Let 
me state that again. A duty indicates the point at which pro- 
tection ceases; that is, there is no protection above that point. 

If the duty is 20 per cent and the competition would justify 
30 per cent, the effectiveness of the duty ends at the 20 per cent. 
But duties may be at times entirely inoperative owing to domes- 
tie competition in some parts of the country and effective in 
other sections. The effectiveness of any duty depends upon the 
domestic markets. 

It has been frequently asserted that the duty adds to the 
price of a commodity in this country, and generally it is said 
that the duty is added to the price of domestic products to the 
full amount of the duty. 

In order to determine what change in price is made by duty 
it is necessary to study the market conditions surrounding-every 
transaction affecting the particular commodity. It varies from 
time to time, and we believe—and there are scores of instances 
justifying such conclusions—that the most effective method 
of advancement of industrial development and the stability of 
prices, and the employment of labor, is domestic competition 
rather than foreign competition. [Applause.] 

Our foreign trade amounts to about $9,000,000,000 a year and 
our domestic transactions to about $80,000,000,000 a year—ten 
times as much as our foreign trade. You can cite the cases of 
aluminum, tin, and various other articles where we established 
the industry by a protective duty, and where to-day our people 


Which country—the country of origin or 


get a better quality of those wares at a lower price than in any | 


place in the world. 

Moreover, we have considered that the tariff is a domestic 
question. This country adopted the principle of protection as a 
general policy under President Washington. Various parties 
subsequently adhered more or less to that principle, but the 
Republican Party since 1860 has continually adhered to that prin- 
ciple. The result has been that we have built up the greatest 
country on earth from $16,000,000,000 of wealth and 31,000,000 
people in 1860 to three hundred and more billions of dollars of 
wealth, multiplying the wealth twenty times, and 120,000,000 
people, multiplying the population four times, and presented to the 
world the spectacle of a country richer, living on a higher stand- 
ard, with more employment for labor, better markets for prod- 
ucts, than anywhere else in this world, [Applause.] That is 
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because we have said that we are able to manage our own 
domestic affairs. [Applause.] 

We have no intention of excluding foreign nations from our 
doors. Listen to these particular facts: Under the act of 
1922 our foreign trade has doubled, and has been doubled for 
some time. We imported in 1927, for instance, $4,163,000,000 
worth of goods. Of these, $1,483,000,000 came in paying duty, 
and over $2,680,000,000 came in duty free. Only 36 per cent 
in value of imported articles paid duty and 64 per cent entered 
duty free. On the dutiable goods we collected not quite 39 
per cent ad valorem in duties. The average ad valorem on the 
total of dutiable and duty-free goods was less than 15 per cent. 

That is not excluding nations from our trade. Fifteen per cent 
is a moderate amount to be paid for the privilege of trading 
in the richest markets on earth, which they did nothing to 
establish. They can have their suits tried in our courts if 
necessary. Their business is protected by our laws. They have 
an opportunity of free movement for themselves and their goods, 
wherever they wish them to go when properly imported. They 
are not restrained by police regulations or any other restric- 
tions on trade, except those which apply to Americans as well, 
that the goods must be sound and wholesome if they are food 
products, and not sold under restraint of trade and other salu- 
tary regulations for common decency in business. 

Now, to ask them to pay on the total imports only 15 per 
cent of the value they have declared, which is based not on 
any basis of valuation of this country but on the value they 
themselves have declared seems to me to grant to foreign 
nations wishing to trade with us the privilege of trading on very 
liberal conditions. [Applause.] 

We have not erected any barrier against any country for 
punitive purposes because we do. not like them or because we 
have had any disagreement with them. 

There is nowhere in this act or any former act a discrimina- 
tion against any country, unless that country began discrimina- 
tion against our trade. We simply desire to be treated as well 
as they treated any other nation, or as we treat them. 

Before I pass on to a discussion of the schedules, I desire to 
speak on four matters in the administrative provisions. The 
administrative provisions have been very thoroughly revised. 
We call it a readjustment of schedules, because it is a readjust- 
ment, but it is a revision of the administrative features. Many 
of those features were adopted years ago, when the conditions 
of doing business and the conditions of foreign trade were 
entirely different from those that exist to-day. At our request 
the Treasury Department, the Tariff Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Customs Service, including the Customs 
Court, made a very careful study of the administrative features, 
and worked on them for months. A very large amount of liti- 
gation has arisen, and is continually arising under some of the 
provisions. A small change in certain phraseology, which has 
led to the lawsuits and the disputes, would cure that condition. 
We endeavored to find out what the language necessary to 
avoid a multiplicity of suits is. They have answered that ques- 
tion for us in this draft that we present you today. In both 
the readjustment of the schedules and the revisions of the ad- 
ministrative features, we made no critical examinatiomr of para- 
graphs under which no proposal of change was made. If a 
proposal was not made to change a paragraph, it was presumed 
that those who benefited by it were satisfied or else they would 
suggest some change. If those who operated under it on the 
other side, the importers, the foreign agents, made no sugges- 
tions, it was presumed that they were satisfied. So, in the 
paragraphs in which no changes are made, both in the schedules 
and in the administrative provisions, it was agreed by common 
consent that they were operating satisfactorily to all parties in 
interest. 

The first change of importance that we made in the adminis- 
trative features—and I am not saying that the others are not 
important, but merely speaking of this as more important—is in 
the so-called flexible provisions. We found, as all the country 
has found also, that it took a very long time to arrive at a con- 
clusion under the present law—from four to five years in some 
cases—and by the time the conclusion was reached its value was 
much depreciated, except as an historic incident. Our intention 
has been to enlarge the power of the Tariff Commission, to give 
them greater scope of authority, to untie their hands, by allowing 
them to use other means to determine the differences in com- 
petitive conditions at home and abroad other than they are now 
permitted to use and to hasten the date when they must report. 
At first it was thought to be proper to fix the date within four or 
five months within which the commission must report, but that 
was deemed inadvisable upon further inquiry, but we expect 
that the newly created commission will report very promptly 
under the investigations it makes under the new paragraph, 
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We have re-created the Tariff Commission, The present com- 
mission goes out of existence. Its members will continue until 
they are supplanted by reappointments of the President, and 
they may be reappointed. There is no restriction on their reap- 
pointment, except to the extent that the President is given a 
free hand to select the men whom he thinks will best serve the 
country on this commission. We have changed their term of 
office from six to seven years and have increased their salaries 
from $9,000 to $12,000. We have increased the number of the 
commission from six to seven. It seemed inadvisable that there 
should be a commission which by deadlock could not function. 
Any commission created to serve the public, any body created to 
serve the public, ought to be able to function by its majority, 
which must, of course, assume the responsibility for the action 
taken. It is a universal principle in government that a majority 
should act and assume the responsibility of its action, and a com- 
mission that can not function because of deadlock can not be of 
the greatest public service. 

The provisions for the enlargement of the powers of the com- 
mission are set forth in our report in full; and on that report 
let me say that we have presented a complete picture of the 
work of the committee. There is, first, the preliminary state- 
ment, as usual. Then each subcommittee under its own name 
has reported on its particular schedule, and following the report 
by each subcommittee is a print of that schedule under the 
Ramseyer rule, the old law with the matter to be omitted 
marked in black brackets and the new language in italics, so 
that anyone reading the report of the subcommittee has an 
index to the schedule, and on examining the schedule can at 
once see the reason for the changes that have been made in that 
schedule. It is our purpose to present to the House and to the 
committee a complete picture at once understandable of all the 
changes that we propose, and under the agreement just adopted 
not long ago on this floor there will be available in the document 
reom by Saturday morning reprints of it in larger type for the 
convenience of the Members. 

In the case of the appraisal of merchandise considerable diffi- 
culty was found by the Government and the Customs Service in 
determining finally what the appraised value of merchandise 
should be. It is of interest both to the Government and the im- 
porter that the appraisals be promptly made and the duties be 
liquidated. The importer desires to sell his merchandise and get 
it out of his hands. We provide that under certain provisions 


detailed in the bill the finding of the appraiser as to the basis 
of value shall be final and conclusive as a prima facie case, and 
that from that finding appeal may be taken to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and his decision shall be final and conclusive like- 


wise as to the basis of value. These appraisal cases arise in 
great numbers, dragging their weary way through the courts, 
clogging the business of the Government, when all that is neces- 
sary is for some one to say what the basis shall be. We have 
sought to remedy the condition by making these provisions. 

It was proposed that we limit the amount of commodities 
that could be imported from the Philippines, especially, and 
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others of our possessions, either in quantity or value. The 
committee rejected such proposals, and our possessions have 
the right of free trade with the United States under this bill 
in the same measure as they have had it in the past. [Ap 
plause.] In other words, they are still a part of the United 
States in every respect, in trade and otherwise. 

The fourth item to which I wish to direct special attention 
is the subject of valuations. I have already called attention 
to the difficulties we find in dealing with foreign countries in 
attempting to ascertain costs of production there. One great 
country has forbidden our agents from making investigations. 
Others make it very difficult. Of course, we have no authority, 
no right to demand that that right be given. We can not of 
our own right say to them, “We must examine your books.” | 
It is a matter of the comity of nations, and that permission they 
are becoming unwilling longer to extend. 

We have considerable difficulty in the matter of valuation 
of imports, underyaluations, or where imports come in from 
the same country, for instance, from the same seller to different 
buyers in this country at different invoice values. One may be 
a better buyer than another or may buy in larger quantities 
and get a reduction in the price, and he imports at one price, 
and a less successful buyer imports at another price. 

There are a great many other difficulties. We are proposing 
that the President of the United States make an investigation 
of all the proposed methods of valuation in this country to 
determine their practicability by a scientific investigation and 
to report to Congress on the several plans of valuation that 
may be administrable, if possible, in this country for the subse- 
quent action of Congress. 

Speaking for myself only, having had experience in the prepa- 
ration of two tariff bills and knowing the difficulties we have 
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labored under generally in any attempt to find out what the 
foreign costs were, I believe we shall come in a short time to 
some form of valuation in the United States as the only solu- 
tion of the problem of dutiable values. [Applause.] It will 
be fair to foreign countries, for now if goods come in from 
Czechoslovakia at a very low rate and come in from the Eng- 
lish possessions at a much higher rate, although serving the 
same purposes, and possibly selling at the same prices in this 
country, the English producer or seller pays a much higher 
duty than Czechoslovakia, and thus we are giving an advantage 
to the nation of the lower wage scale or lower standard of 
living. 

The foreign wages average only about 40 per cent of the 
American wages, and in some countries they do not equal 10 
per cent of our wages in certain lines of industry. Abroad 
much production arises from home work at almost no cost of 
production, being done by women and children for which they 
receive no wage but only get their living in the family. It is 
impossible to distinguish between goods brought in so made 
and goods made otherwise. Such goods might also be remanu- 
factured before reaching our shores. The only way to readjust 
that fairly to all our foreign neighbors is to adjust the duties 
on the basis of some administrable form of American value, 
so that they will all pay the same amount of duty. [Applause.] 

Now, I wish to comment briefly upon the schedules. We have 
in our report set out very extensively the changes made. In 
the chemical schedule, out of 93 paragraphs, only 39 changes 
were made. Thirty-three were increases and six were decreases. 
That schedule contains hundreds of items. The duties on 33 
commodities were raised and on 6 were lowered. In all the 
schedules you will find that we have added a large number of 
products that have heretofore been concealed in basket clauses 
or are new products, 

If an article is imported under the basket clause, no separate 
account of it is made by the customs, and in order to get infor- 
mation as to the imports in quantity or price it is necessary to 
go to the ports of entry and examine all the invoice sheets on 
such items. We have found it very difficult many times to 
ascertain the proper duty to be assessed upon any import, be- 
cause the item was in a basket clause and the data regarding 
such imports were not separately reported. In this bill we have 
increased the number of items by name by several hundreds, 
in order that they may be separately reported in the customs 
and we may have report in complete detail of the amount im- 
ported, the value, the rate of duty, the duty collected, and the 
ad valorem of that duty. 

In the second schedule, on earthenware, changes have been 
made to meet the necessities of certain lines of products. A 
careful examination of these schedules will indicate that the 
changes made generally are few in number as compared with 
the total items in the schedule and that the amount of the 
change is not large. Examining the bill not long ago, I was 
surprised at the number of times the change of 5 per cent only 
occurred—from 25 to 30 per cent, or from 35 to 40, or from 15 
to 20 per cent—where the industry needed a slight addition to 
its protection to prevent its being so greatly embarrassed that 
it could not proceed. We have found in our investigations a 
considerable number of industries which are going on because 
it is less expensive to continue operating at a loss than it is to 
close up the industry. 

They have continued operating, hoping for relief. If they 
close up their industry they lose their organization; they lose 
their trained labor; they lose their markets; and they lose all 
the value of their advertising, and if they ever resume they have 
to repeat their advertising, regain their markets, reassemble 
their labor, and rehabilitate their plants. These industries are 
in the red, but with the changes we propose they will at least be 
put back on a competitive basis; their labor will continue to be 
employed ; we will have the benefit of their products and the com- 
petition they afford. We will also have the benefit of the in- 
creased wealth of our country by their total of manufactures. 

In the metal schedule and in the earthen schedule, the question 
of building materials arises. There is no change on pig iron 
over that proposed by the President. We have adopted the 
presidential rates in practically every instance. If the flexible 
tariff provision is sound and its findings are to become the law 
of the country, after long investigations have been made on the 
products affected, we came to the conclusion they should be 
adopted after we had examined them. We were satisfied 
they represented the right rates. We did not accept any presi- 
dential rate that I remember without reinvestigation. We are 
your agents and you asked us to be certain before we made 
any change that the change was justified upon investigations 
made by ourselves, 

On common brick we have put a duty of $1.25 per thousand. 
That affects only the manufacturers in the Hudson River terri- 
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tory. It will not affect the rest of the United States, because 
the local competition in the brickyards in every other section of 
the United States will determine the price at which the bricks 
will be sold in that locality. But bricks were coming into this 
territory as ballast and avoiding the question of dumping by a 
narrow margin. They were coming in at a low transportation 
rate and were underselling the American brick, when they were 
being manufactured and sold on a proper basis of profit. The 
price in that section has been reduced several dollars in a short 
time by these importations of brick. 

Cement has been given a duty of 8 cents per 100 pounds, 

which is equal to 30.4 cents per barrel. The same remarks 
apply to that as apply to brick. It is a problem involving only 
the Atlantic coast, extending from Boston, excluding New York, 
down along the southeastern coast of the United States. It is 
a coast problem. It will affect in both instances coast prod- 
ucts, and, if it raises the price at all, it will raise it only in 
the coastal sections of the country, because the cost of trans- 
portation to the interior would prohibit the foreign brick from 
moving very far. 
‘ In iron and steel there is practically no change as to build- 
ing materials, except where duties have been imposed upon 
certain alloys used in hardening and toughening. Steel sheath- 
ing for piling has been given a small added rate. In the 
metal schedule I think the most important change was in the 
watch and clock paragraphs. These paragraphs were adopted 
years ago, and the Customs Service have not been able recently 
to make them work satisfactorily. The descriptions are an- 
cient; the basis for the collection of the duties is antiquated. 
The whole watch production has changed its nature and its 
method of manufacture, so that these paragraphs have been 
entirely rewritten and revised. The duties have been materi- 
ally changed because the American manufacturer was not able 
to compete with the manufactures coming in from abroad 
especially from countries whose wages are only a small fraction 
of ours. 

The wage cost of a commodity, from the time it begins as 
a raw product until it ends in the finished material, is the 
greater portion of its cost of production and usually of its 
selling price. In any complicated manufacture, as is the case 
of watches, the labor cost is the very large proportion, 75 or 80 
per cent, possibly more in some of the finer watches, of the 
Suppose a watch costs $100 abroad. 


entire cost of production. 
The wage cost here would be three or four times as great as 


manufacturer an 
can not compete. 


such cost abroad. That gives the foreign 
advantage against which our own people 
That would apply to any number of products. 

In the case of wood and its manufactures, we have made these 
changes: Lumber from pine, fir, hemlock, and spruce, the four 
great lumber-producing materials, are on the free list. Logs 
have a duty of $1 per 1,000 feet board measure, but the impor- 
tation of logs is insignificant as compared with the total pro- 
duction of lumber. Iron and steel building materials and lum- 
ber are practically unchanged, except as elsewhere stated in 
regard to lumber. 

There is a duty of 25 per cent on imports of cedar and shingles 
because of strong and long-continued competition between the 
mills of British Columbia and the Northwest. Cedar lunmrber 
comprises but a very small percentage of the lumber manufac- 
tured in this country. It grows in the woods in connection 
with other trees but not in great quantities. There are certain 
localities where there may be forests of cedar, but that is not 
true generally, because cedar is found along the little streams 
or at the headwaters of small streams, and it is like the tulip 
tree or yellow pine in that it likes the damp places where the 
springs are. 

Shingles have been given a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Maple and birch, of interest to the old Northwest, around the 
Great Lakes and to the West, have been given a duty of 15 per 
cent, There has been but little increase as to other wood and 
manufactures of wood. 

In sugar, the duty on 96° sugar has been fixed at 3 cents as 
compared with $2.20 at present against all the world. 

The duty against Cuba for 96° sugar, which is that commonly 
referred to when we speak of the sugar schedule, will be $2.40 
as against $1.76 in the present law. The greater proportion of 
our sugar that pays duty comes from Cuba, and this will make 
an increase of 64 cents per 100 pounds. 

The experts before the committee, including Doctor Bates, of 
the Bureau of Standards, who, I think, probably knows more 
about sugar than anybody else in the country, made the state- 
ment that when the American sugar is on the market we get 
our sugar cheaper than any other time. When the American 
sugar is available for the people to buy, they pay less for sugar 
than they do when American sugar is not on the market. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may conclude his remarks. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oregon may have 
sufficient time within which to conclude his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I appreciate the courtesy. 

Cane sugar comes from cane grown in Louisiana and beet 
sugar is grown in some 10 or 12 States. It is a crop that takes 
the place of the great crops of which we grow a surplus. If 
we could find enough crops to take the place of corn and wheat 
and other products that are grown to an excess, we would go a 
long way toward solving the agricultural problem. 

What the farmer in this country needs is not an opportunity 
to borrow more of other people’s money or to make some ar- 
rangement by which he can continue for a while on a certain 
basis and then have a heavy burden to bear when the day of 
settlement finally comes, but what he really needs is an oppor- 
tunity to sell his products at a remunerative price and have 
some money of his own. [Applause.] 

In this bill we have had this thought in mind. All through 
it, wherever it is possible to encourage a substitute crop, like 
soy beans, beets, fruits, vegetables of all kinds, and many other 
products which I will not take the time now to mention, we have 
done so. These crops are money crops and bring the farmer 
money, and instead of putting his land into crops of which there 
is now an excess production, he relieves that excess production 
to the benefit of the farmers who still remain preducing the 
great crops of corn and wheat. It seems to me this is a wise 
and sound economic policy for the country to pursue. 

We raised the duty on sugar because we think the growers of 
it in the several States need this advantage to equalize the dif- 
ference in competitive conditions, and since the American public 
can buy the domestic sugar cheaper than they can the imported 
sugar, it wil be for the good of our people if we raise more of 
our own sugar. [Applause.] 

I am not attempting to comment on every schedule and on 
every item. It would take too long and would not serve, I 
think, the purpose which at this time should be served. 

There is no change in the tobacco schedule. 

In the agricultural schedule there are probably more changes 
than in any other schedule. These are divided into several 
classes, 

First come the meats. There is no increase in duty on cattle 
on the hoof. An animal weighing 1,050 pounds will come in at 
a duty of $15.75 as in the present law. An animal weighing 1 
pound over that will pay $21.02 and 2 cents a pound for each 
additional pound that the animal weighs. 

About 450,000 cattle come into the United States every year 
as compared with the millions that are slaughtered. 

According to figures furnished us by the Tariff Commission, 
the cost of growing range cattle in the principal range sections 
of Canada is very nearly the cost of our own producers. In 
some instances they proved a little higher and in some instances 
somewhat lower, but the present rates offset the differences in 
competitive conditions, and, consequently, we made no change 
on cattle on the hoof. 

But when we come to beef—that is, meats—comparing the 
prices at which our principal competitors sell their meats with 
that at which we can sell our meats, we found that the duty 
should be changed from 3 cents to 6 cents per pound. 

Beef is the basic meat of our consumption, and around the 
duty on beef we have based the changes on all other meat 
products. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield there? I would 
like to ask the gentleman relative to the cost of producing 
sattle in Mexico. We have quite a few cattle imported from 
Mexico and I would like to ask the gentleman, inasmuch as he 
has stated the relative cost with respect to Canada, what is the 
relative cost of producing cattle in Mexico and in this country? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We found not many cattle were coming in 
from Mexico. The herds have been greatly depleted by the 
revolutions. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And there was no problem that the Tariff 
Commission could find at this time. There wag no immediate 
problem and we had no definite information upon which we 
could make any assessment of duty, but we are re-creating the 
Tariff Commission. The flexible provisions of the bill are made 
more efficient and more prompt. There are some instances 
where there may, in the near future, be need for a change in 
rates of duties. Under these provisions you can get an addi- 
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tional 50 per cent, if necessity arises, in the matter of cattle 
imported from Mexico, which I think would cover any probable 
difference in the cost of production in the two countries. 

We made a change in the duty on sheep and goats from $2 
to $3 per head, and on mutton and veal from 2% cents to 5 
cents a pound. When we established the beef rate as a basic 
rate, in adjusting the rates on other meats we considered the 
cost of production and competitive conditions in respect of every 
other kind of meat, so that we did not give the meat of sheep 
and goats 6 cents a pound, but 5 cents a pound; the comparative 
conditions justified 6 cents for beef and only 5 cents for mutton, 

But lambs are more expensive to raise for the length of time 
they live, aud we gave lambs 7 cents a pound. The rate on pork 
is made comparable with that on other meats—we are on an 
export basis and these duties will probably be active only in 
extreme instances. The other meats are based on their values 
as compared with those on beef. We raised the duties on 
poultry, live and dressed, on the same basis. 

When we came to dairy products we accepted the President’s 
decision providing 12 cents a pound on butter. That is the basic 
dairy product and all other rates in this paragraph relating to 
dairy products are based on the duty on butter—4 pounds of 
butter in a gallon of cream—48 cents for cream and other duties 
on the same basis. If the duty of 12 cents a pound on butter is 
right, the other duties are properly adjusted. 

The fish paragraphs are entirely rewritten and accord with 
the modern practice and commercial conditions. No special 
changes are made in rates of duty, which are advanced only in a 
few instances. The new product of fillets is being developed 
and shipped all over the country. In this schedule, as in others, 
we have named the products specifically, in order that they may 
be listed in the customs reports. 

The hen and the cow are most important possessions of the 
farmers. Together they brought in last year $1 out of every 
$4 of the farmer’s gross income. These industries have been 
expanded. They needed these changes. Here is a farm relief 
in active operation doing its work. What is the wise thing to 
do? Why, to foster it. That is what we have done in behalf 
of the dairy and the poultry products. 

We have increased the duty on nuts and vegetables as substi- 
tute crops. Instead of confining themselves to the production 
of a few great crops our farmers ought to be raising crops in 
great variety; not sell at one season of the year, as they do 
their grain, in tremendous quantities throwing on the market 
at one time millions of bushels, but enable them to dispose of 
products at all times of the year as the market demands. If we 
ean relieve the basic crops and develop more diversity in agri- 
culture by the use of the tariff we will be rendering the most 
aid to agriculture, in my judgment, that it is possible to render. 
[Applause. ] 

The Southern States from Florida to Texas are endeavoring 
to reach the market with their winter and spring vegetables. 
They have the climate, they have the labor, they have the soil; 
but they have very vigorous competitors. Mexico against Texas 
with Mexico scheduled to win without due protection of the 
domestic supply. Florida and other Southern States against 
Mexico ap¥ the isles of the Caribbean Sea. We have increased 
the duty on green beans from one-half cent to 314 cents a pound, 
and the duty on green peas from 1 cent to 2 cents a pound. On 
cucumbers, squash, eggplant, and various other commodities of 
that kind we have very materially increased the duty. So that 
practically all the winter and spring vegetables sold in our 
markets can be produced in the United States in the course of 
time. Why should they not be so produced? [Applause.] 

We gave some of the highest increases in duty to these com- 
modities. The increase from one-half cent per pound on green 
beans to 314 cents is an increase of 600 per cent. We believe 
it is justifiable, in order to give this part of the United States 
an equal opportunity in the markets of the country. 

The next announcement I make with some hesitancy. There 
is no change in duties on wines, spirits, and other beverages. 

The changes in the cotton, silk, and rayon schedules are based 
generally upon the fineness of the yarns used. 

In the case of cotton yarns the rate is increased from one- 
fourth of a per cent ad valorem to three-tenths of a per cent for 
each additional count; and in cotton cloth from one-fourth to 
thirty-five one-hundredths of a per cent ad valorem for each 
additional count, reaching a maximum rate at the count of 90 
instead of 80. This is an increase of about 7 per cent on the 
yarn and on theecountable cloth about 10 or 11 per cent. 

The cotton industry in this country is not in sound condi- 
tion, speaking generally. New England has felt the distress 
more than any other section, although we had some statements 
from the South saying that they, too, are feeling the distress. 
Our competitors abroad have an uncanny ability to pick out 
commodities in this country that have not sufficient protection, 
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and to attack them. They find the places in the tariff that are 
most yulnerable and they drive through, and in the case of 
many specialties in the cotton schedule the attack on them 
from foreign sources has been very severe and successful. 
After a careful study we are confident that the increases that 
we have granted are fair and will be effective. 

In rayon and silk much the same condition prevails. I have 
already stated that rayon has been given a separate schedule 
of its own. More particular information upon the individual 
schedules will be furnished by the chairmen of the various 
subcommittees and their associates when they take the floor. 
If any person wishes to inquire more particularly into any 
item, he will be able to get the information at that time. As 
chairman of the committee I told these gentlemen that when 
their schedule was being examined they would carry the ball. 
We have endéavored to do teamwork on these schedules in 
order that every man might have an active part in their 
preparation and be prepared to render the country and the 
House an individual service. 

In Schedule 10, there is a change in the duty on flax to pro- 
mote an American industry, and some changes in other items, 
not large in extent, mostly compensatory in character. 

The wool schedule has been changed to this extent: The wool- 
growers asked for rates as high as 46 cents per pound on the 
clean content of wool. After long investigation and special re- 
ports from the Tariff Commission we concluded to advance the 
rate on clean content of wool from 31 cents to 34 cents a pound. 
According to the Tariff Commission, under certain conditions 
of competition, 38 cents would be justifiable as to certain foreign 
competitors, but, taking the average of several years, the com- 
petitive conditions, in our opinion, justify a duty of 34 cents 
per pound. Having decided that, we revised the compensatory 
duties, which in this schedule are the specific duties, on the basis 
of the ratio of 34 to 31. The ad valorem duties in this schedule 
are the protective rates. We increased those in very few in- 
stances—in the case of some finer cloths or of specialties. 
While this schedule appears to be materially advanced, yet if you 
eliminate that increase of 3 cents on the clean content of wool 
you will have, as I remember, only some six or seven changes 
of rate. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman explain the reduction 
in some of the raw wool, so that we can understand what that is, 
before he passes from that schedule? 

Mr. HAWLEY. What paragraph? 

Mr. BURTNESS. As I understand it, there are some wools 
that are reduced from 31 cents down to 24 cents. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Those wools are not produced in this country. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They constitute only about 1144 per cent of 
the production in this country. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman from Iowa says that they 
constitute only 11% per cent of American production, so that they 
are practically not produced in this country. 

I have already spoken of silk and rayon. Next we come to 
papers and books. There is practically no change there. 

The last schedule is sundries, containing items of great 
variety, heterogeneous in character, unrelated in kind. Every 
one is a different problem. They are not like the schedules 
where the paragraphs are built one upon the other. One of the 
chief changes is in women’s wool hats, which come in from 
Italy in millions. We changed the rate of duty on them to give 
the American manufacturer a fair opportunity in the American 
market. 

The free list has been added to and subtracted from, and a 
statement of the changes is given in the report of the subcom- 


_mittee, of which Mr, Atpricu is the chairman. 


Occasionally, some one refers to the consumers as if they 
were a class apart from the rest of the people of the United 
States, Every person is a consumer in the United States and 
every person who renders any useful service or produces any 
commodity or serves his fellows in any capacity is a producer. 
Only the idle or those engaged in activities contrary to the 
general welfare are consumers only. We all enjoy the Ameri- 
can standard of living which has been created and is main- 
tained by the protective tariff. Our prosperity is greatest, our 
general welfare the most soundly established, and our progress 
most assured only when all of our industries are busy, all our 
producers profitably engaged, and all our wage earners receiving 
steady and remunerative employment. The pending bill pro- 
poses to relieve those against whom foreign competition is spe- 
cially and effectively directed. In their restored prosperity we 
all will share; we are all consumers and producers and the 
solidarity of our interest is indivisible. 

Before I answer any questions that may be asked I desire to 
make one concluding statement. We have endeavored to carry 
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out your will, gentlemen. We are your agents, your specially 
deputed representatives, to perform a certain task. We have 
done this work seriously. It involves the fortunes more or less 
of 120,000,000 people. We have 27,000,000 people in this coun- 
try who derive their living by being on the pay roll of some 
other person or corporation. If the person or corporation for 
whom they work are not prosperous, they lose their employment. 

If these workers are not eimployed, the farmer loses his 
greatest market. You can not attack one part of the tariff 
structure and weaken it without injuring every other part. 
[Applause.] So we have endeavored in this readjustment to 
hold an even balance between all of the industries of the United 
States; and I refer to agriculture as an industry, because if 
there are any people who work, it is the farmers. We have 
endeavored to hold an even balance between all the industries 
of the United States, not on the theory that an ad valorem rate 
of a certain amount would solve the problems, but that what- 
ever rate was necessary for their protection should be written, 
based upon the information that we have. We have endeavored 
to treat them on the same basis. [Applause.] We commend 
this bill to you for your careful consideration. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The members of the committee and of the 
subcommittees are willing at all times to explain the facts and 
figures on which we based our action. We were a jury, in a 
way, hearing the evidence and deciding the cause for the people 
of the United States severally and jointly on the basis of the 
facts presented. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman was speaking of 
holding the balance between the industries here and abroad. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The balance between the industries in the 
United States, not to give one an advantage over another, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I misunderstood the gentleman. I 
was going to ask him about the large number of rates we have 
here in which we have large exports and no imports in which 
there are high rates. For instance, safety-razor blades. The 
rate is 175 per cent. There are $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 of 
exports and a very small amount of imports. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It might be that the exports were large and 
the production large, but it might be that the competition is 
directed to a portion of the industry against which all the im- 
ports that come in compete. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. 
rates on razor blades. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. 

Mr. BACHARACH. 
give you them later. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, There are many hundreds of high 

and substantial rates in the present law with large exports, and 
where the imports are few or nothing. Is it the policy of the 
committee to make that a permanent part of the structure of the 
tariff law to that extent? 
. Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman will find, I think, that wher- 
ever these rates exist a severe attack is being made on some 
branch of an American industry. It may not be the whole 
industry, but only a few of its subdivisions, for instance those 
producing specialties. But the entire imports may be directed 
against those particular items, which might be small as com- 
pared with the production as a whole and of the exports and 
imports as a whole, The amount may not be large, but it may 
involve the existence of the industry engaged in making the 
particular items. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Take for illustration, tin plate, 
$22 a ton, in the sale of which I understand there is an inter- 
national agreement. What would that amount to when they 
operate in violation of our antitrust law by their international 
agreement? 

Mr. HAWLEY. -I can only say that the tariff is placed in 
order to continue the industry in this country, which is the 
cheapest producer of that commodity in the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, I believe we have a rate of 33 
per cent on paints, with many millions of exports, and only two 
or three millions of imports. What was the policy of the 
committee in that case? That is just one of several hundred 
instances that might be mentioned in that category. I do not 
want to take up the gentleman’s time unduly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the statement I previously made 
would apply to that particular commodity. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. What I was trying to get at is 
whether the policy of the committee was to take the Mc- 
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I want to say that we did decrease the 


How much did you decrease them? 
I do not have them at hand, but I can 
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Cumber-Fordney structure of 1922, and no matter how high 
those rates are leave them as a part of our permanent tariff 
policy. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Wherever we found that people operating 
under any paragraph or item on both sides; that is, both the 
American and their foreign competitors, found no complaint, it 
was held as evidence that that particular paragraph or item 
was serving its purpose. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman state, then, 
what standard or formula was adopted for fixing the rates? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Wherever the evidence indicates and our 
information proves that American industry was suffering from 
a competitive condition to its disadvantage in competition with 
the foreign producer or with foreign imports, we adjusted that 
rate to meet the competitive conditions, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman has just stated 
that the practice of the committee was to follow four or five 
other methods in ascertaining the standard of measure under 
the flexible clause, because you could not ascertain the foreign 
production costs. It is not contended that the new rates were 
based on the difference between the foreign and domestic costs? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If foreign costs were not available, we had 
the invoices and the prices at which the commodities were sold. 
We had reports from the foreign trade journals which are 
available in this country. Prices can be obtained by cable 
when necessary. We had a number of sources of information. 
Our hands were not tied like the hands of the Tariff Commis- 
sion under the existing law. We availed ourselves of the entire 
field for means of information. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. It has been announced by some for 
some 20 years that the true standard of tariff measurement is 
the difference between foreign and domestic costs. Now, it is 
not pretended that the present act of 1922 was based on that 
formula, because nobody was able to get those costs. I was 
trying to ascertain what the standard of measurement or the 
formula for tariff measurement was from the statements the 
gentleman has just made. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The foreign production costs, wherever avail- 
able, and where not available, for any reason, the prices stated 
in the invoices, because prices stated in the invoices are certainly 
the prices at which the foreigner is willing to sell—and usually 
they include the foreign manufacturer’s profits—the price at 
which such articles are sold abroad, especially the prices quoted 
in foreign trade journals and prices quoted to American dealers 
in these commodities. All of those things were considered, and 
there were a number of other sources of information. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman state about 
how many rates are raised and how many rates are reduced 
under this revision? 

Mr. HAWLEY. As nearly as 1 can tell, without going 
through the list and examining the basket clauses in detail, 
15 or 20 per cent of the protective rates are raised. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I mean, out of, say, 1,000—if that 
would be an accurate estimate of the number of changes—about 
what proportion are increases and what proportion are de- 
creases? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Most of the changes are increases. 
creases are not numerous. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman can not give an 
approximate estimate of the number? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I can not; but the number of reduc- 
tions are not numerous. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to the fact that razor blades come 
into this country for the most part in strips, and your com- 
mittee cut the rate from 1 cent each to a half cent, and it is 
so carried in the bill, paragraph 358. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Then it is as prohibitive now as it 
was before? 

Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. GARNER. 
razor blades? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from New Jersey has not 
given the picture of it. Razor blades coming into this country 
in strips pay now, but razor blades coming into this country in 
strips without being sharpened do not pay a duty, and that is 
what you are trying to raise in this bill. The gentleman knows 
that the testimony before the committee was that they were 
coming in as fabricated steel and were not paying a duty and 
the intention now is to put the duty up where it is above 300 
per cent, 





The de- 


I would not say quite so prohibitive. 
May I make a statement in connection with 
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Mr. BACHARACH. I think the gentleman is in error. If 
he will refer to paragraph 358, he will find there is a decision 
and that it was claimed they were trying to get these strips in. 

Mr. GARNER. How much duty do they pay on fabricated 
stecl at the present time? 

Mr. BACHARACH. On thin steel? 

Mr. GARNER. On fabricated steel. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Well, I would not know exactly what 
they pay, but they do come in under paragraph 358, which 
ealls for 1 cent, and a cut has been made so that they will 
come in for one-half cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am just informed that the customs court 
has decided that they had to pay 1 cent under the present law. 

Mr. GARNER. But they had not decided that when the 
hearings were held. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I will say that at the present time razor 
blades come in at 1 cent each, whether they come in in strips or 
in packages, and we did reduce it as to strips to a half cent, 
despite the fact that over 69,000,000 razor blades came into this 
country last year. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. McKEOWN. You have made an important innovation 
in this bill. In the preamble you add the words “to protect 
American labor,” which have not occurred in any bill I have 
been able to find in the history of the country. Did the gentle- 
man investigate the question of the constitutionality of the inno- 
vation of putting in the words “to protect American labor”? 
You say in this bill: 

To provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States— 


And then you have added the words— 
to protect American labor, 


I wonder if the gentleman has given any thought to the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of those words? 

Mr. HAWLEY. What would be the difference if they were 
held to be unconstitutional? They would not affect the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that in the debate in Congress years ago it was decided it 
would imperil the bill to put in the language “ to protect Ameri- 
can labor.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


American labor is one of the most important 
factors in every branch of industry in this country, 


Mr. COLLIER. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. In his colloquy with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Hurx] did I understand the chairman to say—I 
have not had time to look at ali the good things and all the 
iniquities in this bill; I have found the iniquities and I am 
going to look for the good things later cn—but I want to ask the 
chairman if I understood him to say there was an honest effort 
on the part of the committee in fixing these rates to go no 
farther than to fix rates which would equalize the difference in 
the cost of production here and abroad, or do I understand that 
it was the effort of the committee, in addition to equalizing the 
difference in the cost of the production of an article here and 
abroad, to give a reasonable profit? I think, perhaps, the gen- 
tleman would prefer to answer it that way, a reasonable profit 
to the manufacturer. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We adjusted the rates on the basis of the 
differences in competitive conditions, and while I do not know 
whether the subcommittees considered the element of profit, yet 
naturally that is a part of doing business. I can not answer the 
gentleman with any definiteness as to what was in the minds of 
the various subcommittees when they made the rates. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman will recall that in the cam- 
paign of 1909 there was a little clause in the platform declaring 
for a reasonable profit to the American manufacturer which 
was the slogan and the keynote of that great political campaign, 
and we on this side wish to know, not having had an opportunity 
to go into the rates in the bill, whether there was cn honest 
effort to go farther than to equalize the difference in the cost 
of manufacture here and abroad in order to go no farther than 
to make a competitive tariff rate, or was there an intention to 
absolutely prohibit the entering of many articles that are used 
by the American consumer. I know the gentleman is going to 
answer me fairly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no intention to prohibit any impor- 
tations. The intention is that they should not come in to the 
disadvantage of American producers and laborers. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman permit me, in response to 
the gentleman’s question, since he has referred to the political 
platforms, to call his attention to the fact that in the last cam- 
paign we took issue with the gentleman’s party in the precise 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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particular to which he has referred, His platform asserted 
that the extreme limit of any tariff duty was to be measured 
by the difference of cost of production here and abroad. Our 
platform went farther and did not hamper or restrict in that 
manner, but pledged itself to such a revision of the tariff as 
would guarantee the home market to American labor and Ameri- 
ean industry. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentleman for his illuminating 
remarks. The gentleman has given me the answer I wanted. 

Mr. BEEDY. We broke no faith. We kept our faith with 
the country, inasmuch as we were not hampered by simply the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to ask him about two matters. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, In the first place, how does the gentlenran 
reconcile his first statement that the bill leaves open absolute 
and complete free trade between the United States and our 
insular territory, to which we all subscribe, with his later state- 
ment which was an expression of hope that the increased tariff 
on sugar will develop a new industry so as to create the supply 
for the American demand for sugar? How does the gentleman 
reconcile those two statements? - 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not see any difficulty in that. What is 
the difficulty in the gentleman’s mind? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman’s purpose in increasing 
the tariff on sugar is to create an American market to supply 
the American demand for sugar, will that not cut off the chief 
source of livelihood of our islands? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No more than the producer of corn in Iowa 
will cut off the source of livelihood of the producer of corn in 
Nebraska or in Kansas. It is a domestic question. They com- 
pete in our market as domestic producers. The Philippines will 
have free entry of their sugar here and it is up to them to sell 
at a price at which they can compete, if they are to continue 
doing business in this country. The tariff does not have 
anything to do with domestic competitors. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the real purpose is to stimulate the 
growth of cane and beets in the United States. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Indeed, surely. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Now will the gentleman answer this 
question? The gentleman states that we must take this tariff 
as a whole and that its purpose is to affect all of the country, 
and there is no argument about that, yet how does the gentle- 
man justify his tariff on bricks and cement, coupled with his 
statement and assurance that it will only affect the eastern 
border of the United States? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is quite true, of course, that a tariff is 
levied against all production of that kind, but, as I stated in 
the course of my remarks, the effectiveness of a tariff varies 
with the local market, and just at this time and so far as we 
can see the seaboard is the place that will be attacked and the 
competition of the local markets will determine the prices there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True, but it is an innovation, let me say 
to the gentleman, to place a tariff on any commodity which will 
only affect a minority or a small strip along the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, no. In 1922 hay was a New York prob- 
lem, potatoes was a Maine problem, wheat was a Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana problem. I could go 
around the map and show there were storm centers where the 
competition centered or where the competition existed only, but 
the people of the United States, whether they are in a small 
or large geographical area, where their production is appreciable 
in amount, are entitled to the protection of the tariff equally 
with everybody else. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We agree to that, but you are not doing 
that with respect to brick and cement, according to the gentle- 
man’s own statement. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM and Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin rose. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I: understood the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McKrown] to be disturbed about the constitution- 
ality of this proposed act because of the_use of the words “to 
protect American labor” ; is that right? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I asked the gentleman why you had in- 
serted that phrase in the bill when it had never been in any 
other bill. I asked him why you had the temerity now to insert 
that language in this bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why does the gentleman think it might 
affect the constitutionality of the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Because by inserting that phrase in the bill 
you are treating labor as a commodity, and the Supreme Court 
has held in the tax case on labor in North Carolina that you can 
not regulate labor under the guise of taxation, 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman is evidently floundering in 
a misunderstanding us to the effect of language in the title of 
a bill that is passed by the Congress. It is true that in the 
States the title may have an effect upon the constitutionality of 
an act. In Illinois, as in many other States, the act must be 
within the purview of the title, but that is not so in the enact- 
ment of a law by the Congress, 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman admits, then, that there 
is nothing in this bill that has to do with labor except the tariff 
rates? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Nothing but the protection of labor, my 
good friend—that is all. ; 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman explain why this lan- 
guage is suddenly put into this bill when it has always been so 
zealously kept out of other bills? 

Mr. GARRETT. For campaign purposes—I will answer the 
gentleman. They want to use that in the campaign. ~ 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It is well known and the testi- 
mony before the Ways and Means Committee indicates that the 
calf leather-tanning industry is in a precarious financial con- 
dition, due to excessive importations of cheaply produced for- 
eign leather. Will the gentleman inform us why calf leather was 
retained on the free list? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is the old story covering the tariff acts 
of 1909 and 1922, where it seemed to be the policy of keeping 
hides, leather, and shoes together on the free list. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. The calf-leather tanners are 
practically bankrupt and should have tariff protection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If there is a duty on hides, undoubtedly there 
should be a compensating duty on leather and shoes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. It seems from the testimony in 
the shoe industry that American machines were taken to Europe, 
in Czechoslovakia, for instance, where there is cheap labor, and 
the importation of shoes from those countries have come in here 
by millions, and in the last 10 months of 1928 an increase of 76 
per cent. Why, under your statement of policy for tariff pro- 
tection of labor, was not a tariff put on shoes? 

Mr. HAWLEY. My personal opinion might differ from that 
expressed on the bill as reported. The committee decided the 
policy. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The testimony before the committee 
showed that this coarse grade of wool came into competition 
with other wools, notably mohuir, and yet you have reduced the 
duty from 31 to 24 cents. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That was based on the value. There was a 
demand for a 34-cent duty, but it did not appear to be justified 
by the facts. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The committee knows that this very wool 
that you reduce the duty on from 31 cents to 24 cents comes 
into competition with mohair produced in my district and in 
the district of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. That 
is the chief competitor outside of rayon. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the gentleman will yield, the representa- 
tive of the Wool Growers’ Association which includes the growers 
of Texas, agreed that this wool which is used in the manu- 
facture of cheaper cloth should come in at a lower rate of duty. 
It has the indorsement of the Wool Growers’ Association. It is 
used in the manufacture of cheaper cloth for people who can 
not afford to pay the higher price. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Did not he say that he had no knowledge 
of mohair when asked if wool did not come in competition with 
mohair? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not recall his answer to that question. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman from Texas and my county 
protested against the reduction of the duty on this specific kind 
of wool because it did come in competition with mohair. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
do know that the manufacturers of woolen goods and the Wool 
Producers’ Association agreed that there should be a reduc- 
tion in duty on the grade of wool of 44’s and coarser. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman from Oregon yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman intend to discuss the 
flexible provisions of the act? If so, I will delay my question. 

We know that the main change in this provision from that of 
the Fordney-McCumber bill is that before the President can 
make a change in the schedule there must be an investigation of 
the conditions of competition in the markets of the United 
States. I take it that the committee has investigated the legal 
situation carefully so that they are satisfied that if a change 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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might be open to serious constitutional question. 
ing if the chairman of the committee or some one else could 
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is made and it becomes a law that the decision of the Supreme 
Court would have control over this. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The attorney for the Department of Justice 
assisted in the preparation of that language. 

Mr. BURTNESS. We all recognize the importance of main- 
taining a very specific guide, whether it be with reference to 
the cost of production or competitive marketing conditions or 
anything else, and I am wondering whether the committee have 
paid close attention to the fact that in defining the terms of 
production under the flexible provisions of the act they have set 
out several elements but have added as subsection (D) of (6), 
page 197, of the report: 


And such other factors ag the President may deem applicable. 


There is no such language in the Fordney-McCumber Act, 
and I am such a thorough believer in the flexible provisions of 
the act that I should hate to see anything included in it which 
I am wonder- 


enlighten us on the subject of whether the addition of these 
factors, the addition of that discretion of the President, not 
specifically set out in the act otherwise, will endanger the 
constitutionality of the act. 

Mr. HAWLEY. As I stated before, a representative of the 
Department of Justice participated from the beginning in the 
revision of these administrative provisions, and found no objec- 
tion to that from the standpoint of its constitutionality. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I hope the gentleman will give considera- 


| tion to it. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I think it is worthy of careful consideration. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit, with reference to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. BurtTNgss], the committee had before it 
the decision of the Supreme Court involving the constitutionality 
of the flexible provisions of the present law, and we examined 
it in detail, and we thought then and think now that the lan- 
guage of that decision will support the language of the present 
proposed change in the law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is true. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Have the increases in the various schedules 
that have been made been confined to agricultural products? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. As I understand it, the President wanted 
relief given to the farmers. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is true. We have given relief to the 
farmers, but we did not omit our duty to other peopke in the 
United States. 

Mr. MICHENER. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. MICHENER. Along the line just inquired about by the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtness] I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to a remark made in the Senate yesterday when 
this matter was under discussion: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


Mr. Boran. The subject which the Senator is discussing is interesting, 
and it is particularly so because in my judgment the remedy lies with 
the Congress; that is to say, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has rendered an opinion which would permit the Congress to delegate 
our power entire to the President if we were subservient enough to do it. 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 
yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I assume that the gentleman’s 
committee had no trouble whatever in finding industries that 
needed to have the duties affecting them raised to protect them 
against foreign competitors. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We did not find them. They came to us. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Surely. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man if any effort was made by his committee to find industries 
which had more protection and a higher duty than they needed, 
which enabled them to produce exportable surpluses for foreign 
countries beyond the requirements of domestic consumption. 
Was there any effort made to locate such industries? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Several of them came to us. Agriculture was 
a notable instance. They had an exportable surplus of corn, 
wheat, and various other things which they could not get rid of. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Were they asking that duties be 
lowered ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The point I make is did the com- 
mittee seek to know whether there were any industries of a 
manufacturing character which’ had higher duties than they 
needed to protect them against foreign competition? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. HAWLEY. A number of such instances were cited to us 
during the course of the hearing, but as I stated awhile ago, 
and I think it is the opinion of the committee, wherever the 
producer on the American side and his foreign competitor 
made no objection to an existing rate it was supposed to be 
operating fairly, Otherwise one or the other of them would 
have appealed for a change. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Let me call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that our Government is employing traveling 
salesmen or agents to tour foreign countries, seeking markets 
for our exportable manufactured surpluses. Would not the 
gentleman assume that 
tariff duty was unnecessarily high? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not necessarily. They might 
markets in a country that had no manufacture of those com- 
modities. 

Mr. LOZIER. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. In view of the added cost to the American 
people because of the increase in the tariff on sugar, I ask the 
gentleman whether he thinks it within the possibility or prob- 
ability that we can within a generation produce in continental 
United States anything like a supply of sugar adequate for 
our peacetime needs, in view of the fact that we are now pro- 
ducing only about one-quarter or one-fifth of the peacetime 
demand for sugar, and in view of the further fact that the 
beet sugar which is produced in this country is produced very 
largely by Mexican labor, a type of labor that many self-re- 
specting American laboring men will not engage in, because 
they have to get down on their bellies 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman would kindly ask his 
question and make his speech some other time I would be very 
glad. 

Mr. LOZIER. Does the gentleman think the time will ever 
come when a self-respecting American workman will get down 
on his belly and knees and crawl over 160 acres of farm land 
weeding sugar beets? Is not that a type of labor that the 
American laborer will never lend himself to, and is there any 
chance of producing in continental America 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think that within a reasonable time we 
will produce more than half of our sugar. As to the American 
laborer not doing the work I believe we can find laborers who 
will do any kind of honest work for a proper compensation, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Heretofore the policy has been to put leather 
and hides aud shoes on the free list? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; hides, leather, and shoes have the same 
status. They have been on the free list. 

Mr. DENISON. Was evidence offered before the committee 
during your hearings on this bill to the effect that shoes in any 
considerable quantity were being imported? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; women’s shoes are coming in, and also 
men’s shoes. It is rather a new element of competition. 

Mr. DENISON. I am glad the gentleman has made that 
statement, That competition, as I understand, is getting to be 
serious, particularly in ladies’ shoes. Did the manufacturers 
ask for q tariff on ladies’ shoes? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Was it stated that certain kinds of leather 
were being brought here in competition with our domestic 
leather? 

Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. DENISON. Was a tariff asked on that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, a tariff has been asked on hides 
for some time. Does the gentleman think the time has come 
when that condition ought to be met by some sort of protection? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If a tariff is put on hides, q tariff should be 
levied on shoes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think that will be done? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is a question that will yet be decided 
by a body other than myself. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman does not care to express his 
own views? ’ 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no objection to stating my own view. 
In the discussions on the tariff bill in 1922, as the gentleman 
remembers, I opposed the duty on hides because I thought it 
would cost the farmer more than any benefit he would derive. 
I have held that wherever there are manufacturers in this 
country who need protection and they prove their case there 
would be just ground for granting that protection. In harmony 
with that proposition it would seem that manufacturers of shoes 
and manufacturers of leather should be protected, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Yes. 
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he nor other manufacturers have asked for a duty on men’s 
be finding 
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A CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. In regard to the importations of shoes, 
they are largely ladies’ shoes in a great many instances. The 
importations into the United States were a small percentage 
of the production, but in this case the importations happen to 
compete with a certain group of American manufacturers who 
make women’s shoes. The makers of men’s shoes were not 
anxious for a duty. I may mention the fact that Mr. Florsheim 
made a profit of $2,500,000 last year after setting aside money 
necessary for- taxes and obsolescence and depreciation. Neither 
shoes because there is no appreciable importation of men’s 
shoes. Canada holds a 17% per cent duty against us in sole 
leather. If the policy of a protective tariff has a sound basis, 
and I hold that it has, there ought to be a duty on hides and 
a compensatory duty on leather and shoes. [Applause.] There 
is no excuse for its not being there. The suggestion has been 
made many times that it would be of no particular benefit to 
the farmer; but, I repeat, if the policy is a sound one it ought 
to apply all along the line. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does not the evidence indicate 
that the tanning industry is very nearly bankrupt because of 
the excessive importation of foreign leather? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. I know that leather manufacturers 
have run in the red at the rate of millions of dollars a year, 
and if there is any business that is being depressed by foreign 
competition, the leather industry is one of them. I hope in 
their wisdom the Members of this House will go forward in 
a united effort to favor the farmers and stockmen and see 
that there is a duty placed on hides and a compensatory duty 
on leather and shoes. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. We had hoped to obtain a tariff on pine-tar 
and naval stores products. That is an important industry in 
the Southeast. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The only answer I can make now to that is 
that evidently the necessity for the duty on them was not 
proved, 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 


Mr. COX. The gentleman in his statement has several times 


used the expression “compensatory rates.” Does he mean by 
that that specific rates of duty should always increase as the 
commodity advances in stages of manufacture? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In measuring a compensatory duty—taking 
raw wool, for example—it costs a certain amount to manufac- 
ture it into yarn. That new value is the product of the spinner, 
and his product is used by the cloth manufacturer as his raw 
material. 

Mr. COX. If that is the rule on which the principle works 
and as it is sought to be applied by the committee in this case, 
then where is justification to be found for putting a specific 
tax upon burlaps 82 per cent lower than the yarn out of which 
it is woven or spun? 

Mr. CROWTHER. That is for the benefit of the farmer. 
He has bags made out of that material, and it is for his benefit. 

Mr. COX. It is not for his benefit. 

Mr. CROWTHER. It is absolutely for his benefit. It makes 
the cheapest and best bag of its kind made. Of course, there 
are cotton bags made. ‘That question was sent out with other 
propaganda by Mr. Leavelle McCampbell. He was the author 
of that question, and not the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield so that I may ask 
a question of the gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowrHrr]? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I see there is a 15 per cent duty on all 
articles manufactured out of calf hides, cattle hides, and so 
forth. Would not that mean a duty on boots and shoes that 
conre into this country? 

Mr. CROWTHER. No. The only duty on leather is on types 
of leather not used in shoes, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. This says all articles manufactured out 
of the calf hide or beef hide. 

Mr. CROWTHER. No; that is not so, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It is in the bill somewhere. If it means 
a duty on manufactured articles then you and I would be in 
favor of a duty on hides? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then a duty on hides should be in this 
bill? 

Mr. CROWTHER. It ought to be. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee why the request of the growers of long-staple 
cotton in the South and Southwest, including the States of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, were denied their request for 
a reasonable tariff on long-staple cotton? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That was the subject of investigation in the 
field by one of the subcommittees, and after a careful investiga- 
tion the conclusion was, after all this inquiry and consideration, 
as well as of the gentleman’s eloquent plea, that the case was 
not proven. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I understand this session was called largely in 
the interest of the farmer. I think the livestock is one of the 
largest interests of the farmers of this country. It involves 
hide production one way .or another, Now, I will ask the 
chairman if the various witnesses who came before the com- 
mittee—that is, spokesmen representing the farmers—expressed 
any objection whatever to a reasonable duty on hides; and if it 
is not a fact that everyone who did come before the committee 
on the subject of hides expressed the wish—I mean, of the 
people interested—for a duty on hides. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Those who appeared in the interest of agri- 
culture and of stock growing proposed a duty on hides. Those 
who used the hides for manufacturing purposes were willing 
generally—there were some exceptions—to see a duty on hides 
if there were proper compensatory duties put on leather and 
manufactures of leather. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman go farther and give some 
specific reason why this was not accorded to this very large 
industry throughout the country, an industry not only very 
much interested now but an industry which has been deprived 
of protection, as I think absolutely unjustly, since 1909? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Well, that is a long story to undertake to 
tell at this time. I respectfully refer the gentlemen to some 
remarks I made in 1922, which are in print and available. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman from Oregon has not lost 
sight of the fact that by unanimous consent of the House he has 
been permitted to use all the time he desires to conclude his 
address, and the gentleman from Nebraska has asked the gen- 
tleman from Oregon, the chairman of the committee, a very 
interesting question and many of us on both sides of the aisle 
would like to have an answer to it even if it is a long story. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will be told in the course of the debate. 
There is another gentleman to follow me and I desire to give 
him the opportunity to take the floor. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. My chairman will recognize that we of the com- 
mittee did not have an opportunity this morning to ask any 
questions of our colleagues on the committee and I would like 
my chairman to answer one question if he will. In reply to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] he stated that 
the request of the growers of long-staple cotton failed to make 
out a case whereby you could give them a duty on it. I sup 
pose the New England manufacturers who use this cotton to 
manufacture thread and higher grade cotton made out their 
ease because you gave them an increase over the rates they 
already have. Is not that true? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Those who made out their cases to the satis- 
faction of the committee obtained relief. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There was one Small voice that at times 
was very dimly heard and did not appear in all the hearings. 
It was not the voice of the grower of hides nor the manufactur- 
ers of shoes, but it was the small, unheralded consumer who 
buys everything that is grown and made in the United States 
who occasionally got consideration. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

1 desire to commend to the House and to the country the 
diligent, able, and effective service of my Republican colleagues 
on the committee. With an untiring industry and a singleness 
of devotion to the publie service they cheerfully labored day 
and night in the preparation of this bill. Their special abilities, 
careful investigations, and good judgment have distinguished 
them es public servants of the first order. They deserve the 
thanks of the country and merit the confidence and approval 
of the House and especially that of their fellow Republican 
Members. No body of men could have given themselves more 
wholly to a public duty in spirit, mind, and body. They have 
earned the praise of patriotic soldiers of the common good. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon has used 2 
hours and 20 minutes. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gar- 
NER] is recognized for one hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, I wish I felt a little better physically 
than I do at present in order that I might, perhaps, more effec- 
tively handle this situation. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwtey] in the beginning 
told you why this bill is before the Congress, and if I under- 
stood him correctly, it was on account of the discussion of the 
relief proposed for the agricultural interests in 1927 and 1928, 
and that as a result of such discussion it was determined by 
the people of the United States that such relief be extended. In 
response to this determination the Republican Party promised a 
revision of the tariff in the interest of agriculture. 

I agree with the gentleman about that; but I wish to refresh 
his memory and call the attention of the House and of the 
country to the basis of this agitation and how it was brought 
about and how the country became impressed with the fact 
that agriculture is not receiving at the hands of the Government 
proper consideration in the matter of the economic laws of 
this country as they apply to the customhouse. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that under the rules I may speak 
of a Congress that has passed, although I can not speak of an- 
other body as it exists at present. I can refer to the individual 
Members of that body as it existed a year or more ago. 

A little more than a year ago farm relief bills were passed, 
sent to the President of the United States, and received his veto. 
The Republican majority in the House and the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate, having a Republican in the White House, 
were unable to give relief to the American farmer. 

These men believed that the American farmer should have 
relief, not only by the bill that they passed and sent to the 
President but that the farmer should have further consideration 
with reference to the tariff, not only in increased rates on agri- 
cultural products but by another method, and I want to call 
your attention to this particular method. 

On January 16, 1928, in the Seventieth Congress, a Senator of 
the United States by the name of McMaster introduced a reso- 
lution in that body, and I will read it for the benefit of the 
House and insert the vote for fear some of the older Members 
have forgotten it and some of the newer Members never knew 
about it: 

McMaster resolution 

Resolved, That many of the rates in existing tariff schedules are 
excessive, and that the Senate favors an immediate revision downward 
of such excessive rates, establishing a closer parity between agriculture 
and industry, believing it will result to the general benefit of all; be it 
further 

Resolved, That such tariff revision should be considered and enacted 
during the present session of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the House 
of Representatives. 

VOTE IN SENATE 


Yeas 54: Ashurst, Barkley, Bayard, Black, *Blaine, Blease, *Borah, 
Bratton, *Brookhart, Bruce, *Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Dill, Edwards, 
Ferris, *Frazier, George, Gerry, Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, 
Heflin, *Howell, King, *La Follette, McKellar, *McMaster, Mayfield, 
Neely, *Norbeck, *Norris, *Nye, Overman, *Pine, Pittman, Reed of Mis- 
souri, Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, *Shipstead, Simmons, Smith, 
Steck, Stephens, Swanson, Thomas, Trammell, Tyson, Wagner, Walsh 
of Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana, and Wheeler. 

Nays 34: Bingham, Broussard, Couzens, Curtis, Cutting, Dale, 
Deneen, Fess, Gillett, Gooding, Gould, Greene, Hale, Johnson, Jones, 
Kendrick, Keyes, McLean, McNary, Metcalf, Moses, Oddie, Phipps, Reed 
of Pennsylvania, Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, Schall, Shortridge, 
Smoot, Steiwer, Warren, Waterman, Watson, and Willis. 

Nots.—Thirteen (*) Republicans voting yea. 


The older Members of this House, those who were Members 
of the Seventieth Congress, will recall this resolution coming to 
this body. They also will recall the fate of that resolution. 

This was the beginning of the Republican Party’s considera- 
tion of the necessity of revising the tariff, and the basis of it 
was that the rates in the present law were excessive. 

Thirteen members of the Republican Party voted for this 
resolution. I will call their names and see if you can remember 
if any of them are Members of the Senate at the present time; 
because I am referring to them now as Members of the Sey- 
entieth Congress, and not as Members of the Seventy-first 
Congress: 

A Senator by the name of BrLarINng, a Senator by the name of 
sORAH, Senators BRooKHART, CAPPER—I see some Kansas people 
here ; I believe he is from that State—Senators Frazier, Howe 1, 
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La FoLitetre, McMaster, Norpeck, Norris, Nye, Pine, and 
SuHipestTeaD. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I have called the roll. I want to know whether 
these gentlemen properly expressed the sentiment of their States. 
Do the people in those States believe that the rates in the pres- 
ent tariff law are excessive? 

I was amused at Mr. Hawtey’s answer to this. He said 
nobody objected to the present rates. And then we have at 
the end of his speech a statement by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CurnpBLom] that there was a great mass of under- 
current thought that was faintly heard—the consuming: public ; 
but I do not think Mr. Hawtey had this in mind, because the 
gentleman stated that he did not give consideration to anything 
except where some one wanted some favor. This was the sum 
and substance of his statement, 

We have now the genesis of this particular bill. 

The campaign came on, the question of the tariff came up in 
that campaign and the Republican candidate for President 
promised to call a special session of the Congress. And what 
was he to call it for? For the relief of agriculture; in two 
ways—a marketing system, which bill has already passed this 
House and gone to the Senate, and relief through the operation 
of the tariff. 

We have now come to the point where your promises have 
been made and you are now going to perform; and this bill 
is the result of your promises. In the light of those promises 
I want later on to analyze this bill a little. 

I want to show now in whose hands is placed the duty of 
revising this law in the interest of agriculture. I want to illus- 
trate this by showing you a map to indicate to you where the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee, the 
board of directors, interested in agriculture come from, and 
who are taking care of this situation that has been demanded 
by agriculture. I want to show you, if I can, and to impress 
upon you, the surroundings of these gentlemen to see whether 
you think they are a fair and impartial jury for the fulfillment 
of this determination. [Laughter and applause.] 

Gentlemen of the House, you men who have been here a long 
time and who were Members of the Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, 
and Seventieth Congresses, will remember that in the discus- 
sion of one of the revenue bills a very distinguished statesman, 
a man whom we all respected and loved, a Republican but a 
valuable Member of the Congress, who has gone to his reward, 
Mr. Madden, of Illinois, announced on the floor of this House, in 
discussing the internal-revenue rates that should be applied, that 
he wanted the country to know that the board of directors of 
this Nation, the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, a majority of them, lived east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio River. 

That was the declaration that went to the country in order 
to tell them not to be alarmed. It was to the effect that these 
“western bolsheviks,” these insurgents that come from the 
West, even though they may combine with those south of the 
Ohio, will have no effect in forming the policies of this 
Republic. [Laughter.] 

Why, gentlemen, the Democrats have to make up their com- 
mittees as well as you Republicans have to make up yours. 
We have to elect in our caucus the Democratic members of 
the Ways and Means Committee. I believe you select them by 
a different method. We elect them and we have a rule that 
is a good rule and which ought to apply to your party, and 
that is that we do not allow any State to have more than one 
Representative on that committee. It is too important. Al- 
though the great State of New York has 22 Democratic Members 
in this House our caucus would not permit them to place another 
man on the committee. 

But what do we find on the Republican side of the House? 
We find that when the Republicans came to select their mem- 
bers on the Ways and Means Committee that the Members east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio have a substantial 
majority—11 out of the 15. Eleven members of the Ways and 
Means Committee wrote this bill, and they propose to keep you 
from amending it or even having an opportunity to amend it. 
Eleven of them live in that sacred territory east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio. They constitute the directors 
which Mr. Madden said could be depended upon to take care of 
the direction of this Government. 

Look up here [indicating on the map]; you can cover the 
territory on the map with your hand they are so close together. 

I see the gentleman from Massachusetts, whose heart is 
yearning for the farmer. During the hearings, when the 
farmers were presenting their case, he seemed to be much con- 
cerned about it. I could almost see the tears rolling down his 
cheeks in the interest of the farmers. [Laughter.] 

We see the bill written, not in the spirit of this resolution 
passed by the United States Senate, which 64 Senators voted for 
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and 34 against. And let me say that the 54 who voted for the 
resolution are in favor of adequate protection to every indus- 
try in the United States. That is all they want and all they 
said they wanted. It is apparent to every man in this room 
that the great majority of rates in the present law that have 
been increased in this bill are excessively high and ought to be 
reduced. 

There is not a man who in his heart does not believe that 
there are rates in this bill—especially the chemical and metal 
schedules—that are unconscionable, which nobody ean defend. 

I want to refer again to this map. Here is where the 
demand for the bill came from [indicating on the map]. This 
little section [indicating on the map] is going to say to the 
country that you can not amend this bill—we made the bill and 
you take it. The Republican members of the committee will 
offer some amendments, but 11 men will determine what amend- 
ments will be offered. 

Look at California—not a man on the committee, while they 
have two from New York. California is a great State, with a 
population smaller than New York, but a good deal larger in 
area. In fact, three-quarters of the area of this country had 
absolutely no voice in the writing of this tariff bill. 

Yet you tell me I ought not to protest; that the country ought 
not to protest against such treatment of the balance of the 
country. 

Pennsylvania has two Republican members on the Ways and 
Means Committee. Just look at that map and see for your- 
selves. Massachusetts has one; New York, two; one from 
Rhode Island; one from New Jersey. They are all brothers 
right up there together, and then all they have to do is to drop 
down to Ohio and they can kick the rest of them in the ribs, 
because they have a majority. 

SEVERAL Mempers. Give us the names. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, I would just as soon mention their names 
in the Recorp, although they get in there more often than they 
ought to. Here are your 11 men east. of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio: CrowrHrerR and DAvEeNPort, of New York; 


| Estep and Warson, of Pennsylvania; CuH1npsLom, of Tinois; 


TREADWAY, of Massachusetts; Atpricn, of Rhode Island; BAcHA- 
RACH, of New Jersey; Kearns, of Ohio; McLAuGHttn, of Michi- 
gan; and FReAr, of Wisconsin. And you have four men from the 
West—one eack from Colorado, Oregon, Washington, and Iowa. 
Those are the only four States that have representation in all 
that great territory west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Not just now; if the gentleman will pardon 
me. I am talking about matters of organization, and I believe 
I will go on for a moment without interruption. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman put in 
the Recorp at this time how many Democratic members of 
the Ways and Means Committee are from west of the Mississippi 
River? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; I will do that. We have only 10 Mem- 
bers on the Committee on Ways and Means, and let me tell 
you what the Democrats did, 

Mr. CRISP. And we were not permitted to help write the 
bill. 

Mr. GARNER. As my friend from Georgia suggests, we were 
not permitted to help write the bill, and it makes no difference 
where we live. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How many 

Mr. GARNER. Ob, 1 decline to yield now. I will be frank 
with the gentleman. I want to make an intelligent statement, 
and I want it to be understood. The Democrats had to fill some 
vacancies on the Ways and Means Committee. The Democrats 
have only 163 Members in this House, and a large portion of 
those come from the South, very few from up North, I am 
sorry to say. [Dut the South tries to be frank and honest and 
fair with the entire country, and the result was that when we 
selected the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the most important committee of all, we went to the 
State of Washington, and there is only one Democratic Repre- 
sentative from there. There are 16 or 18 Representatives from 
Texas and twenty and odd from New York, but we went to the 
State of Washington, and we went there to give that section of 
the eountry a place on this committee in the interest of fairness, 
in the interest of proper representation of the entire country. 

Where did we go to fill another vacancy that occurred by 
death of a Member from Louisiana? The South could justly 
have claimed that place because a Southern Member had died, 
There are only 10 Democratic Members on the Committee on 
Ways and Means. We already had 6 from the South It was 
not right not to recognize the North, and we gave the assign- 
ment, caused by that vacancy, to a man from Indiana, where we 
haye only 3 Democrats in the delegation. 
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We like to be fair, and we want to treat the country right. 
We appeal to you to follow our example and give us fair play 
on this committee. [Applause on the Democratic side.] - 

If you will not treat the country fair by making up your own 
committees, then in the name of conscience and good reasoning 
and fair play, treat us right by giving us a fair opportunity to 
consider this measure which these 11 men have brought into 
this House. I want you to do it. 

You are going to have a conference to-morrow of the Repub- 
licans in this Chamber. Very well; I believe in conferences; I 
believe in caucuses. I believe in binding the people to vote 
the way the party majority or two-thirds of it want them to 
vote. I believe in that. You Republicans say you do not. Mr. 
TiLson says that he does not want to gag anybody; but, Mr. 
TILsoN, you are gagging everybody if you do not let us con- 
sider this bill. You say you do not believe in applying the 
gag rule to your side of the House, but you are applying it to 
every Member of the House of Representatives, not only to the 
Democratic Members but to the Members on your own side, 
when you decline to give us an opportunity to consider this 
bill under the 5-minute rule, 

You see now the source from which this measure comes; 
let us see what they brought forth. 

I was amtised at the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwLry] 
when questions were asked him that were difficult to answer. 
In fact, there was no answer. He just simply said: “ Well, 
they just didn’t make out a case.” 

I thought about it when the gentleman from Mississippi asked 
him the question about long-staple cotton. If there ever was a 
ease in this country where competition, if that is going to be 
the basis of it and the building up of an industry to supply the 
American market also enters into it, then long-staple cotton is 
that case. The testimony before the committee was conclusive, 
and no man will deny that this country can produce—if it could 
get the price, and that is what you levy a tariff for—every 
pound of long-staple cotton that this country can use. You 
decline to give a tariff to the grower of long-staple cotton, and 
at the same time, at the demand of the manufacturer, you 
increase his tariff, who uses that identical cotton—all in the 
nanre of the farmer, to benefit agriculture—increasing the 
farmer's cost for the finished product without giving him the 
slightest benefit. 


I shall be able to show many instances of that kind in this 
bill when the proper time comes, when we come to discuss a 


particular schedule. It comes right home to you in your cement 
and brick schedule. There are numerous instances where you 
could have levied rates in the bill that would have protected 
the farmer; that would have given him the exclusive American 
market, as you are going to give the manufacturer, to the lat- 
ter’s great benefit, at the expense of the American consumer ; 
you increase the manufacturer’s rate and decline to do the same 
for the farmer, and yet you sit here in this House, called to- 
gether by the President of the United States under a promise 
that you would relieve agriculture by undertaking a revision, 
or a modification, or a limitation, or a readjustment, or what- 
ever you may term it, of the tariff act, and you have not 
done it! 

I am going to take up the first schedule, and I can illustrate 
it right there. 

Before I proceed to discuss the first schedule of this bill I 
want to refer to a statement made by the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Hawtry] as to the amount of agricultural products 
to which he could apply his rule. He gave you the amount of 
imports into the United States for 1927, did he not? He gave 
you the amount of exports. He also gave the amount of im- 
ports and exports in 1928. I want to illustrate to you what 
seems to my mind the absolute conclusive proof that agricultural 
interests have not had proper consideration at the customhouse, 
have not had it in the present tariff law, and are not given it in 
this bill. 

Remember, now, there are $4,163,000,000 imports, as I recol- 
lect, coming into the United States for that year. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Agricultural products? 

Mr. GARNER. No; total products coming into the United 
States. It was $4,163,000,000, asI recall. Now, what were they? 
On May 2, this year, I requested the Commerce Department to 
furnish me with a statement of the amount of imports into the 
United States of agricultural products, raw and manufactured. 
I am going to put it in the Recorp, I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. GARNER. This is under date of May 2, 1929. This 
is from H. O. P. Hopkins, Acting Director of the Department 
of Commerce. 


Total for all 
$3,257,798,000. 


Now, gentlemen, you can figure and take testimony and hear 
liars and embellishers and anybody you want to; but the best 
witness there is relative to the tariff is the customhouse, show- 
ing how much comes in and how much does not come in. If 
you compare the production of commodities in this country 
and the importations, you have the most reliable index as to 
what the rate should be. If you have such a condition as 
at the present time, under the existing law, wherein under the 
metal schedule alone there is shown to be $35,000,000,000 of 
production and $161,000,000 of exports and the pitiful sum of 
$31,000,000 of imports, do not you know that those rates are 
prohibitive, with less than one-tenth of 1 per cent coming in? 

You Republicans should turn to your book, this bill, and see 
the increases in the metal schedule. Listen: There is a billion 
and a half dollars production covered in one clause of the bill 
where the duty is increased from 40 to 50 per cent. The basket 
clause is the heart of the whole thing. When you have placed 
a duty on practically everything on God’s green earth and then 
think of something else, you put it into the basket clause. And 
the Republican Party, through its Committee on Ways and 
Means, with that record of $35,000,000,000, with less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of importations, and with $161,000,000 of 
exports and only $31,000,000 of imports, have the nerve to in- 
crease the basket clause rate from 40 to 50 per cent. Gentlemen, 
it can not be defended in good conscience. It can only be 
defended after the campaign contributions come from Pennsyl- 
vania, because there can be no other reason for such an uncon- 
scionable rate as that. [Applause.] 

The chemical schedule, as we all know, is a prohibitive 
schedule. We have one provision in this schedule for which 
the Democrats are responsible to some extent; but I know 
if we were in the majority now we would have sense enough to 
take it out. During the World War we put an embargo on 
coal-tar products. Germany controlled the dyestuff industry 
before the war. About 80 per cent of all dyestuffs were manu- 
factured by Germany. Their commercial methods were deplor- 
able; they were unconscionable. When the year 1922 came 
along you Republicans did not have the nerve to do that. But 
you did indirectly what you did not have the courage to do 
directly. You put an American valuation on coal-tar products 
and dyes, and under that American valuation nothing can come 
in. It is impossible. 

I want you to turn to your bill and look at this schedule, 
and especially I want you who represent the dairy people to 
look at it. The chemical schedule contains an item of casein. 
I do not know whether you have heard much about it or not. 
I had not heard much about it before the hearings were had. 
I know the dairymen have to take care of their milk in some 
way. Now, what is casein? What is it made of? Who pro- 
duces it, and who consumes it? All those things have to be con- 
sidered when you come to the consideration of a tariff bill. 
Casein comes from the cow. It is made from skimmed miik. 
It is used by paper manufacturers in glazing paper. 

Now, what are the facts in the case? The facts are that 
Argentina sends to this country about 50 or 60 per cent of the 
vasein used in the manufacture of paper. In other words, the 
makers of casein in this country have keen competition, if you 
call foreign imports amounting to 50 or 60 per cent keen com- 
petition. 

The dairy people appeared before the committee and pre- 
sented their case. They showed that there were 10,000,000,000 
pounds of milk—not according to their statement, but according 
to figures of the Agricultural Department—wasted in the United 
States each year, throwr away. They said, “Give us a duty 
of 8 cents a pound on casein and we will produce every bit of 
it, and we will have the American market,” like the textile and 
steel industries have now. I thought they made a good case. 
If I had possessed the power of giving them a rate, I would 
have given them 6 cents, because people always ask for a little 
more than they usually need, whether they are farmers or manu- 
facturers. As the industry is in an experimental stage I would 
have put on a rate of 6 cents. But what did the Republican 
members of the committee do? They did not give them any- 
thing, and why did they not give it to them? Read it; read 
it in the report. It is a glaring instance of what was in the 
minds of the Republican members of the committee when they 
wrote this bill. They said they did not give it to them because 
they did not want to make the paper manufacturers pay the 
price. They do not care for the farmer or the consumer unless 
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he is a rich manufacturer who contributes to the Republican 
campaign coffers. [Applause.] 

Then there was another reason they gave, and it was such a 
silly one that nobody should have put it in this report or given 
any sanction to it. Do you know the reason why the manufac- 
turers of paper said you must not increase that duty? It was, 
they said, because cow’s milk in the United States does not 
make as good casein as cow’s milk in the Argentine. [Laughter.] 
It is in the record, and this bunch over here, the Republi- 
can members of the committee, repeated it in their report. 
[Laughter.] . 

What do you think about cow’s milk in America not being 
as good as cow’s milk in the Argentine? 

In addition, they drew an indictment in their report against 
the genius and progress of the American business man which I 
resent. We have as good intellect and organization here as 
there is in the world, and yet they say in this report that one 
of the reasons why they did not give additional protection to 
casein was that they had a better organization in the Argentine 
to produce casein than they have in the United States. 

Do you not think we can get up as good an organization as 
they have in the Argentine? According to your general state- 
ments we have beaten everything in the world, and yet when 
you want to serve your special interests you give the excuse that 
little old Argentina has a better organization than we have 
here in the United States. 

But you increase rates to close every other Icophole. There 
are just one or two little things in it where there is a leak. 
One drop falls about every four days through the customhouse 
and you have stopped it up. That schedule is just as prohibitory 
as the steel schedule is. Is it in the spirit of that Senate reso- 
lution that said the rates were excessive? Has there been any 
response, on the part of this committee, to the sentiment ex- 
pressed in that resolution and concurred in by many on your 
side of the Chamber when it was passed by the Senate and 
tabled in this House? Many of you believed then, as you be- 
lieve now, that many of these rates are excessive. If you had 
left them where they were it would have been bad enough. 
If you had left the Fordney-McCumber rates where they are 
at the present time and had given agriculture what it ought 
to have I would have voted for this bill. [Applause.] It would 
have been better than the present law and I would have voted for 
it. That is what I asked you to do, and all I asked of the 


committee was to accomplish what it set out to do, to give to 
agriculture rates comparable with those granted manufacturers. 

If I had my way I would have cut down some of the rates. 
But I could not accomplish that, and 1 thought you would have 
the decency and good judgment to raise agriculture to a posi- 


tion comparable with the manufacturers. If you had done that, 
I intended to vote for the bill. But you did not do it. Instead 
of doing that you gave agriculture one or two little tidbits and 
stopped up every manufacturing leak in the country, all of 
which will cost the American people not less than $300,000,000 
or $500,000,000 additional on the things they have to buy. 

I am going to figure out, with the assistance of some gentle- 
men who understand it, a comparison of this bill with the pres- 
ent Fordney-McCumber law and see how much benefit the 
farmers receive and how much additional they must pay. I 
want to put it in the Recorp just like it was put in two or three 
years ago, when the farmers were undertaking to show that you 
people from the East had better give them relief or they were 
going to tear down this protective tariff system in the Hast. 
They were going to do it and then you yielded and influenced 
them into supporting you, and you come in here at this session 
of Congress under the pretense of relieving American agricul- 
ture, but instead of doing that you take a new hitch on the 
protective tariff system for the manufacturers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you something that I could not 
do. I did not dream the Republican members of the committee 
were going to submit the proposals they have; but I could not 
support this bill even if it carried the rates in it that I would 
write, and I want to say also that if I had the privilege to sit 
down and write the rates in this bill, and it was to be the law, 
I would give adequate protection to every industry in the 
United States just as far as my intellect would permit. 

I would treat everybody alike. I would not have sectional 
protection and class protection and protection for special in- 
terests. I would have labor protected all the way down the 
line, whether the laborer was a farmer, a mechanic, or a man 
working in a shop. I would treat all alike, but you do not do 
this. 

Let me show you something that is contained in this bill that 
makes it indefensible. We have at present what are known as 
sections 315, 216, and 317. Sections 315, 316, and 317 are known 
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as the flexible provisions of the tariff. No man has ever de- 
fended this as a proper policy of the Government. 

I see the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprr] sitting to 
my left here, one of the elder statesmen of this Nation, and I 
want him to think over, if he will, how far a legislative body 
ought to go in surrendering its power of taxation. 

I want you all to turn over in your minds and see what it 
means for Congress, representing the people of America, to sur- 
render its rights to levy taxes. 

Remember this, gentlemen: When the legislative body sur- 
renders its tariff power and its obligations to the Bxecutive— 
under our system of government a majority can do that, but 
you can never recover them except by a two-thirds vote of the 
House and the Senate. 

Remember that when you surrender this power of taxation 
you surrender it for all time to come or until the two bodies, by 
a two-thirds vote, can take it away from the Executive. 

If an ambitious man is in the White House, he will not sur- 
render it. If a wise and patriotic man is in the White House, 
he may have a want of confidence in the Congress, so neither 
of them would be willing to give up the power; and in this bill 
you are forever surrendering to the President of the United 
States the power to increase or decrease, to the extent of 50 
per cent, the rates that you are placing in this bill. 

In addition to this provision, you also have provided a won- 
derful way of giving the President information. This is about 
the way it is done: You say to the President of the United 
States and to the Tariff Commission: “ You just go out now and 
pursue this policy or that policy—I think there are three or 
four of them—and when you get through, if you do not know 
anything about it, guess at it and tell me what to do.” 

If this is not in the bill, then I do not know how to read. It 
virtually says: “If you can not come to any conclusion, just 
render a guess and send it to me.” 

There is no definite formula by which they are to ascertain 
even the value, much less exercise the right of increasing the 
rate, 

However, this is not the worst feature or the most vicious 
provision in the bill, although it is perhaps the worst provision 
from the standpoint of surrendering the obligations of the 
legislative branch to the executive branch of the Government; 
but there is another vicious provision in the bill. 

I have heard before the argument that Mr. Haw try speaks 
of, and if it were possible to administer such a law American 
valuations would be good, but this can not be done. In my 
humble judgment, you can not administer such a law; but if 
American valuations could be ascertained, with proper rates 
applied to them, it would be an excellent system for this country, 
because you would have to revise your rates and revise them 
very materially downward. The highest rate you could give 
on any product would probably be 20 per cent, and certainly not 
exceeding 25 per cent, if you had American valuation. You 
have not got American valuation, but I will tell you what you 
have proposed by this bill—and if this is not correct I want to 
be corrected by some of the wise Members who belonged to this 
particular subcommittee. 

You have in this bill given power to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his subordinates to determine by domestic means 
the value of any import brought into this country. It is their 
duty to find out what the value is, but they have authority in 
this bill, remember, gentlemen, to ascertain the value by domes- 
tic measurements. Is not this so? Does anybody on the Repub- 
lican side know that? 

If they did know it they probably would not admit it, but in 
all likelihood they do not know it because it was written up 
in the Treasury Department and sent down to them, and as a 
usual thing they take such pills without even sugar coating 
them. 

This is what you have in this bill: First, you have sur- 
rendered your right for an indefinite period to raise or lower 
the rates, because there will be no occasion for another tariff 
bill until the American people rebel against the iniquity of 
what I believe to be the highest and most indefensible bill 
ever imposed upon the statute books. And you make the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the absolute arbiter, and you have taken 
away from the courts the opportunity of the parties affected 
going into court and having them review the action of the 
Treasury Department. 

Did you ever have this in any other law? Do you think 
this is good law? Do you Republicans think, in the first place, 
if you persuade yourselves you had better surrender your 
rights in order to let the President put the rates up or down, 
that you also want to surrender the right of the judiciary to 
function? 
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In one provision you surrender not omy the right of one 
branch of the Government to a second branch but as far as the 
Constitution will permit you destroy the right of the third 
branch, the judiciary, to function in the matter. 

Why, you might just as well kick the court out of existence. 
You have no use for the nine men that sit in New York; you 
have little use for the Court of Customs Appeals. They can 
go fishing nine months of the year. There will not be any- 
thing for them to do, They are up in their work—I have a 
letter to that effect—so you can not give that as an excuse 
for taking their functions away from them. You are doing it 
because you want Andy Mellon to set the values. 

When Joe Grundy goes up and says, “Andy, you can’t find 
the foreign value of this; you try to find the American value,” 
and then Joe Grundy will tell him what it is. Joe Grundy can 
tell Andy Mellon—for he is on good terms with him—the value 
that ought to be established. 

I teli you on my honor that when I approached the question 
at the beginning of the session and at the hearings I did it 
with the hope that I might vote for this bill. I wanted to vote 
for it. Every Member on this side of the House knows it. I 
was anxious to vote for it, because I thought the tariff ought 
to be taken out of politics; I wanted to get rid of it as a po- 
litical question, not only for the benefit of the country, but for 
the benefit of the Democratic Party and because a large ma- 
jority of the people are in favor of protection on something. 
I do not know of a half dozen men in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that are not in favor of protection on something. 
There is not a United States Senator—and there are 96 of 
them—that you can find who will say that he is opposed to pro- 
tection on everything. So, from a practical standpoint, one who 
believes that the Democratic Party ought to succeed in the con- 
trol of the country, I was anxious to do what I could to further 
its interest in that particular. 

Somebody asked me the other day, in view of that statement, 
what is the difference between a Republican and a Democrat on 
the tariff. Well, I will tell you my conception of it. If I had 
the writing of the tariff bill, so help me God, I would write it 
without reference to section, without reference to interest, with- 
out reference to anything except the plain application of the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad, that labor 
may maintain its standard of living and agriculture receive 
adequate protection. 

Now let us see the difference. I have shown you the map. 
The difference is this: That you have a sectional protection. 
I will show that by the record. I challenge you to go to the 
record and examine the hearings. The Republicans, one from 
Pennsylvania and two from Massachusetts, declared it to be the 
Republican policy of free raw material in Massachusetts and 
ample protection for the manufactured articles. That is your 
policy. Besides you will favor one interest as against another 
interest. That is demonstrated in this bill in a half dozen par- 
ticulars. Take the milk producers and the rich nranufacturers 
in New England, and who got the pot? New England got it. 
They got it not on merit, but on account of the men who con- 
tribute the most to the organization. 

That is the difference between a Democrat who would give 
ample protection and the Republican who would give the best 
rate to the section and the interests in making up the bill. 

I want to refer to my friend, Mr. BacHaracH. While he was 
talking I got Mr. Price to go out and get this advertisement, 
and I am going to advertise the Gillette Safety Razor in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I think it is justiflable under the 
circumstances. Here is an industry that is in this tariff bill 
in the metal schedule. I am going to read you something from 
the report of the board of directors for the year 1928: 


GILLETTE Sarety Razor Co, ANNUAL Report, 1928 
Consolidated balance sheet 
ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1928 
$8, 338, 017. 70 
19, 669, 647. 24 
457, 994. 87 
267, 727.13 
6, 006, 650. 90 
6, 779, 642. 22 


6, 012, 998. 34 


Accounts receivable 
Acceptances receivable (see contra) 
Notes receivable 
Inventories (at cost) 
Investments (at cost)? 
Real estate and buildings—less reserve 
tion ($726,990.08) 
Machinery and equipment—less reserve for deprecia- 
OR Se. Kk, | ee ee 4, 679, 727.17 
Patents—licenses property of Canadian subsidiary)... 3, 616, 230, 19 
Patents (parent company) 1. 00 


55, 828, 636. 76 


for deprecia- 


1Subsidiary companies (excluding Montreal and Slough), which are 


included in the consolidation, $2,536,770.73 ; foreign-government bonds, 
$889,876.15; domestic and _ foreign corporation, $2,602,190.05; treasury 
stock and miscellaneous, $750,805.29; total, $6,779,642,22, 
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$33, 309, 045. 59 
18, 853, 570. 07 


LIABILITIES, DECEMBER 31, 1928 


Capital stock? 
Surplus 


Te icant tasenitisienestinsiiigttheniasadasadaleala $1, 894, 111. 93 
Advertising 516, 525. ¢ 
I is enemelamaei 386, 763. 
Miscellaneous 
8, 259, 772. 28 
312, 731. 88 
93, 516. 94 


55, 828, 636. 76 


Acceptances discounted (see contra) 
Accounts payable 


EARNINGS, FEBRUARY 11, 1929 
The net earnings for the year, including subsidiaries, are, after ample 


reserves for taxes, depreciation, and all proper charges against 
operations ; 


$16, 244, 429 


$14, 580, 902 
13, 311, 412 
12, 089; 857 
10, 122, 473 


DIVIDENDS 


During the year four quarterly dividends of $1.25 each, a total of 
$5 per share, were paid on the company’s 2,000,000 shares. 

On October 31, 1928, the shareholders, at a special meeting called 
for the purpose, authorized an increase in the company’s capital stock 
from 2,000,000 shares to 3,000,000 shares. 

From the additional shares authorized a 5 per cent stock dividend 
(100,000 shares) was paid to shareholders December 1, 1928. This 
action indicates the policy of the directors of your company to conserve 
the company’s cash resources and at the same time to allow sharehold- 
ers to participate in the steadily increasing earnings of the company. 

FINANCIAL 


The policy of your management is to have always available ample 
cash resources to provide for the continued expansion of the company’s 
business, 

It is the policy of your company to finance all of its own requirements 
without recourse to its credit. 

It is interesting to note that bad debts for the year 1928 were 
$12,025; the 5-year average of this item was $19,381. 

The value of your company’s investments is considerably in excess of 
the amounts carried on its books. 

SALES 


Intensive merchandising of Gillette blades during 1928, in both 
domestic and foreign markets, resulted in splendid increases in sales. 
Razor sales were also substantially larger in domestic and foreign 
fields, 

The business in diversified products is gradually increasing, and these 
lines form a minor but important part of the company’s output. 


MANUPACTURING 


The continued development of automatic machinery and consequent 
elimination of manually performed operations has enabled your com- 
pany to make substantial savings in its pay roll and in the cost of 
production. 

Your company’s three plants, at Boston, Montreal (Canada), 
Slough (England), are operating on a high standard of efficiency 
are maintaining the fine quality of Gillette products which is 
constant aim. 


and 
and 
our 


CONCLUSION 


It is a pleasure to record again consistent increases in sales and 
earnings. Foreign razor orders for 1929 already equal half of the 
company’s 1928 entire output. It may also be of interest for the 
shareholders to know that the ramifications of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co.’s operations are so extensive that they cover the most remote corners 
of the earth. So broad a market adds great strength to the company 
in its business. Varying conditions may affect any one of these mar- 
kets, but never has history shown that all markets were affected alike 
and at the same time. 

We regret to record the death during the year of Mr. 
Morse, a director in your company since 1917. 

Submitted on behalf of the directors. 


Robert C. 


J. EacHrep, Chairman. 


There is an industry that covers the face of the earth, and it 
announces it—the four corners of the earth. It says its export 
trade is greater than its American trade. It not only has the 
American market but it is capturing the markets of the world 
Yet we find a prohibitory tariff laid on all competition in this 
country. Can you defend that, gentlemen? In your conscience 
can you defend that? Is that in the interest of the farmer; is 
that revising the tariff in the interest of agriculture. Mr. 


2Represented by 2,000,000 shares of common stock—no par—to 
November 30; 2,100,000 shares thereafter. 
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the basket clause as high as 50 per cent, justifiable? 
not answer that because you know it is not. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, I will answer it in time. 

Mr. GARNER. You will never answer that. You are not in 
favor of that and I will wait now for you to answer it if you 
want to. No man can say that he is in favor of that except 
the man who forced it in there. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to quote the gentleman when I answer 
him. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman can quote me all he pleases. 
I charge that this metal schedule was written and that reports 
were made and the majority agreed to them, and that you 
then rewrote the metal schedule. Why did you rewrite it? 
Why, Mr. Grundy came down here, and he got the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation to go and tell you what to do, and you would 
either do that, either obey that order, or they would join 
with the western bunch and then you would have to submit 
the bill to the judgment of this House; and that was death, 
according to your viewpoint. You did not want this child to 
be reviewed by this House under the 5-minute rule. You sur- 
rendered your own judgment, if you did not surrender your 
conscience, because, forsooth, he who contributes liberally and 
collects a million dollars for campaign purposes can come to 
Congress and through its great Committee on Ways and Means 
demand from the American people $150,000,000 additional in 
order that they may profit by it. Gentlemen, it is indefensible, 
and the conscience of most of you Republicans know that. 
That is the reason I say that when you placed it in the hands 
of these gentlemen to write this bill you placed it in the hands 
of men who intended to and finally did serve a section and 
interest, and you did not undertake to take care of the farmer 
except in little “leopard” spots, as the gentleman from New 
York so properly characterized them. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MICHENER). 
man from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas may be permitted to conclude his 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas may be permitted 
to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, a friend of mine has just come 
to me and suggested that I may be taxing my strength too much. 
I am going to control the time, and sometime later on I will talk 
in detail more about this bill. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. I assume the gentleman from Texas remem- 
bers that “once upon a time,” James P. Foster, president of 
the Republican League of the United States, sent out a letter 
to the manufacturers soliciting funds to carry on the Repub- 
lican campaign. In this letter Mr. Foster complained that the 
highly protected manufacturers in view of the great fortunes 
they were accumulating through high tariff laws should con- 
tribute more liberally to the Republican campaign fund. In 
this letter Mr. Foster quoted a letter written by a Republican 
United States Senator in which the Senator said that the 
manufacturers were getting practically the sole benefit of the 
tariff and that if the manufacturers expected the Republican 
party to maintain the protective tariff for their benefit they 
must come across with contributions to the Republican campaign 
fund, and further stated: 


You will 


The time of the gentle- 


If I had my way about it I would put the manufacturers of Pennsyl- 
vania under the fire and fry the fat out of them. 


Is it not a fact that the leaders of the Republican Party 
for more than 50 years have in every campaign demanded of 
and received from the manufacturers enormous sums of money 
to finance Republican campaigns? 


Mr. GARNER. I am sure I heard about it, but I have 
been living in recent times and listening to so much of 


what is occurring now, that I do not always recall these things. 
It has been the history of the Republican Party, my dear Mr. 
Lozier, and that is why I object to their protective tariff sys- 
tem. It is not that I do not want to give adequate protection 
to American labor, in order that they may have American 
standards of living, for I believe in that as much as anybody, 
but it is the method of service that the Republican Party ren- 
ders to special interests that I object to, and it will always be 
done. I do net doubt that I can select 15 Members on the 
Republican side of the House, able and honest, and put them in 
a room and give them the hearings, and have them bring out a 
bill that I am willing to vote for, but when you put these men 
in a room and tell them to write the bill and the contact comes 
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between them and the fnterests it is too strong for them so that 
they can not withstand it. 

The political organization is of such character that these men, 
honest men, can not withstand it, and they will be overcome by 
political expediency or be convinced against their own judg- 
ment. That is my objection to their policy. 

I want now to refer just a moment to the “leopard” spots 
that my friend from New York speaks of. He is as high a 
protectionist as there is in the House. I think he gave the best 
illustration of his idea about protection that I ever heard, and 
if you look at the hearings I am sure you will find it. I guess 
it is there yet. Somebody asked him how high he would put the 
tariff wall around America, and he said that he would put it so 
darn high that the first importer that got over it would break 
his neck. He speaks about the leopard spots. 

The leaf-tobacco people made out as clear and complete a case 
as it was possible to make out on behalf of the farmer. They 
were not manufacturers. I will not say that they were “hill 
billies,” but they were log-cabin folks; they were people who 
worked with their hands, and they told their story in a plain, 
unvarnished way. 

They made out a case. There is no doubt on the face of the 
earth about it. I suggested that we give them relief. The 
tobacco growers of Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Ohio were 
afraid that if you increased the duty on the leaf it would in- 
crease the cost of the 5-cent cigar to where they would have 
to sell it for 6 cents, and they feared they would lose the sale 
for their filler tobacco, That was the only contest—the contest 
between the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin tobacco growers 
against a protective tariff for the tobacco farmers who produced 
the wrapper. Those who needed the protection came from 
Georgia and Florida. The people who did not want the pro- 
tection were from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Do you know who made up the bill on that schedule? A Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania, one from Ohio, and one from 
New York. Gentlemen, that is what I complain about. That 
is not the spirit of fair play. That is the spirit of selfishness, 
so characteristic of the tariff; nothing but selfishness and local 
conditions in making up the tariff. That is demonstrated in 
many ways otherwise. It is demonstrated on hides and leather 
and on shoes, 

If you put a tariff on shoes, it is not going to do the shoe 
manufacturer any good, any more than any tariff you put on 
corn in this bill will do the corn grower any good when you 
leave tapioca and blackstrap molasses on the free list. You 
pretend to help the farmer when you leave his competitor free 
to take this market. It is all camouflage. You will find num- 
bers and numbers of other articles in this bill where that same 
spirit is shown; but when you come to the cement makers on 
the Hudson, where New York has two Representatives, and that 
little bunch up in New England, it is a shame to have the for- 
eigner landing cement up along the Hudson. As you raise the 
cost, you will raise the level of price. Have you heard it? I 
have heard it. I think it is sound economic doctrine. When 
you raise the cost price of any commodity you raise the level 
of the selling price. In the same breath, while you are trying 
to protect the cement men along the Hudson in anticipation 
of the next campaign, you say the American people are not 
going to pay any more for it. 

The shingle industry also is local. Nobody is interested in 
it but Brother HAwLey and Brother Haptrey. God knows I 
would rather have them make up the bill than these other fel- 
lows. [Laughter.] If you had had RAMSEYER and HAWLEY 
and Haptey to do it, it would be a far better bill than it is. 
They give them a tariff on shingles but they decline to give 
cotton any tariff. Why do not you give cotton a tariff? I can 
tell you the reason why. It is because the manufacturers who 
use cotton as raw material did not want you to give it to them, 
and you are afraid to go against their advice. 

Gentlemen, I am going to discuss the provisions of this bill 
from time to time when I get a chance. I want to discuss it in 
detail, paragraph by paragraph, to show the changes in it. 

There is not a man in this room of sufficient mental and 
physical strength who is able to sit down and analyze this bill 
and then tell the economic effect of it within three weeks to 
save his life. There is not a man living who can explain the 
economic effect of this bill in three weeks. Yet after four 
months’ consideration in committee we are called here and 
asked to pass it. 

Some on the Republican side say we are going to pass it by 
Saturday night a week. If you are going to pass it then, you 
might as well pass it by Saturday night of this week. Why 
take another week on it if you are going to cut off all intelligent 
discussion? Why not just say, “ We have got the votes; the pill 
is satisfactory.” I invite you to do it if you are going to 
camouflage and give no consideration to it, I would like for the 
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leader of the Republican side to send out his petition and put | farmers of the leading agricultural nations of the world ir competition 


the bill on its passage to-morrow. [Applause.] 

I do not believe in fraud or misrepresentation. I believe in 
candor and frankness, not pretense, in considering this bill. 

You say, “ We are responsible, and we are going to pass it.” 
I solicit of you at least honesty in the consideration of it. You 
should consider it according to the rules of the House and not 
put it on its passage without free and full discussion, [Ap 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
has used 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MIcHENER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
during the consideration of the bill H. R. 2667 all Members of 
the House may have the right to extend their own remarks in 
the Recorp and for five legislative days after the disposition of 
the bill in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to include both 
general debate and debate under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; all debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that all Members of the House may have 
the right to extend their own remarks in the Recorp for five 
days after the conclusion of the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Does that include debate under the 5-minute 
rule? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; all debate. 

Mr. GARNER. Is there to be debate under the 5-minute 
rule? 

The SPEAKER. Unquestionably. The Chair believes in pro- 
tecting the debate under the 5-minute rule. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its prin- 
cipal clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. Con. Res. 4. Concurrent resolution to print the tariff act of 
1929 as reported to the House of Representatives, together with 
the report thereon, as a House document. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp an article from 
the Florence Times-News in regard to the amount of power 
generated at the Muscle Shoals Dam and the amount of power 
sold during the last month. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an article on 
the power developed at Muscle Shoals. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, under leave of the House to 
extend my remarks I present an interesting article from the 
Florence Times-News showing that all but 2 per cent of the 
available power at Muscle Shoals went to waste in April, and 
how the farmers are suffering by the failure of Congress to put 
Muscle Shoals in operation. 

The article is as follows: 


POWER SALES IN APRIL ONLY 2 PER CENT OF AVAILABLE 


According to the records of the Government engineers in charge at 


Muscle Shoals the total available power at Wilson 
month of April, 1929, was 150,652,100 kilowatt-hours. 
kilowatt-hours was sold for general distribution. The power sold was 
2.021 per cent of the power available during the month and the remain- 
ing 97.979 per cent was allowed to waste over the spillways. 
There is no available market for the amount of 


Dam during the 


enormous 


better fertilizer for the farmer. 

This is a farm-relief proposition which has passed the theoretical 
stage. An enormous tonnage of fertilizer is being made in foreign 
countries by the same process for which the plants at Muscle Shoals 
were constructed. This cheaper and better fertilizer is being used by 
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with American farmers who are paying much higher prices for fertilizer. 

To illustrate what the operation of the Government properties at 
Muscle Shoals in the production of fertilizer would mean in the way 
of farm relief, the small cotton farmer is now paying $62 
for Chilean nitrate containing 15% per cent nitrogen. This grade of 
Chilean nitrate contains 310 pounds of nitrogen per ton, and the 
nitrogen content is the only part of the ton which has any value to 
the farmer. 

The amount of power required to manufacture 310 pounds of nitrogen 
by the cyanamid process, as shown by statistics of the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, is 1,455 kilowatt-hours. This amount of 
power, figured at $17.52 per kilowatt-year, or 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
would cost $2.91. Raw materials and other costs, including 8 per cent 
profit to the manufacturer, in the fixation of 310 pounds of air nitrogen 
at Muscle Shoals would amount to approximately $15.75, making a 
total of $18.66, which would be the cost to the farmer f. o. b. Muscle 
Shoals, 

In the of Muscle Shoals during the past eight years 
there has been a very strong and influential group who have urged that 
Muscle Shoals power be used to reduce the rates paid by power con- 
sumers. Let us compare the savings to the small farmer with the 
savings to the small power consumer: 

The power required to manufacture 310 pounds of nitrogen, figured 
at the present commercial rate paid by the small power consumer, 
using power 10 hours per day, would amount to approximately $36.38. 
It is claimed by those who would make a power proposition of Muscle 
Shoals that the above cost could be cut in half, Granting, for the 
sake of argument, that their claims are true, the power consumer would 
save $18.29, while the small farmer would save $43.34. 

No one has yet claimed that the small power consumer is more in 
need of relief than the farmer. 

Muscle Shoals should be used in the manner provided for in the 
act of Congress authorizing the construction of the properties at that 
location, 

The farmer is in great need of relief and should be considered first. 
There is an enormous amount of potential power which can be made 
available for other purposes in the Tennessee River and its tributaries. 
In fact the total power available at Wilson Dam during the month 
of April, as shown above, is, according to surveys made by the United 
States engineers, only 3.4 per cent of the power which can be developed 
in the Tennessee River Basin. 


per ton 


discussions 


COTTON BAGGING VERSUS JUTE BAGGING 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on my bill (H. R. 196), the 
cotton tare bill, and with my remarks include a small part of 
the hearings before the Agricultural Committee on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to insert his remarks in the Recorp on a 
bill introduced by himself and also a portion of the hearings 
relative thereto. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
for the benefit of Members who are receiving so much propa- 
ganda from the manufacturers and handlers of jute bagging 
against my net weight tare bill, H. R. 196, I am going to 
place in the Recorp some real facts as to the great need of the 
passage of a net weight tare bill at this or the coming session 
of Congress. 

Perhaps it is speculation that fixes the price of cotton on the 
New York Cotton Exchange, but the buying agencies of the tex- 
tile mills of America and Liverpool fix the price based on the 
New York Cotton Exchange for the cotton that they spin. While 
a great many furmers, even in this enlightened age, think they 
get paid for bagging and ties placed on their cotton, it is a 
known fact that the manufacturers of cotton figure off freights, 
storage, insurance, tare (bagging and ties), waste, and so forth, 
in making a price for their lint cotton requirements. Is there 
a Member of the House who believes that a cotton mill would 
pay 20 cents a pound for 25 or 30 pounds of jute bagging and 
ties which would amount to $5 and $6, when this same bagging 
and ties only cost about a dollar and a half and can not be 
spun along with cotton, but is usually thrown on the waste 
pile, except perhaps the bagging is resold for a small amount? 
Any honest jute-bagging manufacturer, as well as cotton ship- 


} pers, will tell you that the mills figure off the bagging and ties 
power | 
allowed to go to waste, and it is apparent that the only profitable use | 
that can be made of the power is in the manufacture of cheaper and | 


in making their price. 

I would be glad if you will get the hearings before our com- 
mittee on this legislation during the Seventieth Congress and 
read same. 

SENATOR RANSDELL 

On February 4, 1929, Senator RANspeEtL, of Louisiana, ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee requesting that 
a tariff be placed on jute and jute products. I am going to 
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quote at this time a part of his statement. The Senator is a 
cotton farmer as well as a very capable Senator: 


Mr. Martin. Senator, do you think that cotton bagging is equal in 
value to jute bagging? 

Senator RanspELL. I am satisfied, sir, that cotton bagging is better 
than jute. The Agriculture Department has tested it, and, gentlemen, 
there is no doubt that the strength of the cotton is greater than that of 
jute ; there is no doubt that the durability of cotton is greater than that 
of jute. It answers every purpose beiter than jute. 

Mr. Cottier. Because of your great experience in the cotton coun- 
try—I think that like most of us you are a cotton farmer yourself. 

Senator RANSDELL. I am a cotton farmer. 

Mr. Corirer. I have been Informed by one of the largest sellers of 
bagging that the average price of this bagging is about 12% cents a 
yard which at 6 yards would cost the southern farmer about 75 cents 
to wrap a bale. There are 6 yards to the bale. That would be 12 
pounds of bagging in that bale which goes into the weight of the bale 
of cotton. In other words, he would be paying 75 cents for his bagging 
and at 20 cents a pound for his cotton, he would get back $2.40 from 
his cotton, whereas if he used the cotton bagging which weighed just 
half that much and paid the same price for it, he would get back only 
$1.20. Have you investigated that? 

Senator RANSDELL. I have investigated it very carefully. In an 
ordinary bale of cotton, the tare of the steel ties and the cotton ranges 
about 23 to 24 pounds to the bale. Does any human being imagine, 
especially a man of your great intelligence, sir, that the mills of this 
country pay 20 cents a pound for that tare, those rusty ties, and that 
bagging? Of course, sir, when they buy a bale of cotton weighing 500 
pounds, they take into consideration the fact that 23 or 24 pounds of 
it is useless bagging and useless iron ties, and they fix the price 
accordingly. 

How do the European buyers act? They place upon it a tare of 6 
per cent and when that cotton leaves an American port to go to Europe, 
6 per cent on the weight is deducted, and a bale that weighs 500 pounds 
is paid for at the rate of 470 pounds. They deduct 30 pounds for tare, 
and our cotton shippers knowing that, that they are going to do that, 
and in order not to lose the difference between the 24 pounds of bagging 
and ties, actually placed on the bale and the 30 pounds that the English- 
man is going to deduct, add a patch that weighs 6 or 8 pounds. 

My friend, Mr. GARNER, knows exactly how they do if. 

So that when that bale of cotton reaches Europe, 
pounds or more of actual tare. 


it weighs 30 
When the cotton comes from India 
or from Egypt or any of those countries, the custom of the trade 
abroad is that they sell by net weight and deduct the bagging and ties. 
Ah, Mr. Cottier, that is a fallacy that has been fooling a number of 
our southern people for a good while and I am trying to correct it, and 
I hope you are going to enable me, for the southern people of the 
South, to be honest, to sell the commodity that the mills spin, to sell 
the cotton by the net wejght. 

When you buy a keg of nails, sir, you get 100 pounds of nails. 
They do not charge you for the 25 or 30 pounds that the keg weighs. 
Of course not. 

Mr. Crisp. Senator, in order for this plan to be effective to protect 
the cotton farmer and the textile manufacturers, the tariff would have 
to be sufficiently high to be practically an embargo on the importation 
of raw jute and burlap, would it not? 

Senator RANSDELL. Pretty nearly that, sir. 

Mr. Crisp. If that were true, about how many bales of American 
cotton do you estimate it would take to manufacture the 
and others that 
burlap? 


now use bags some of which are cotton and 

Senator RANSpELL. For all the purposes for which jute is used— 
and you omitted one very impertant item, in my judgment, to wit, 
twine—for containers of every kind and sort, for every imaginable 
kind of groceries, for fertilizers, for cement, and for bagging to wrap 
our cotton, from the best information I have, sir, it would be about 
1,500,000 bales of cotton per annum. Of course, everything in the 
grocery line requires twine to tie things. That is a simple name for 
it. It takes an enormous quantity of that. 

Mr. Crisp. I have heard it estimated at from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 
or 1.300.000 bales. 

Senator RANSDELL. There is a difference of opinion. I was just 
going to add that even though there be some mistake on that, Mr. 
Crisp, if we could get a market for 1,000,000 bales of our cotton, that 

ild add 2 or 3 cents a pound to the price, and that would be a won- 

1] eneficial thing to the cotton grower, and, I would like to 
would not hurt the ordinary consumer. 

Mr. Crisp. That was the next question I was going to ask you. If 
cotton were spun in this country to meet that requirement, 
would, of reduce the surplus or carry-over, how much would it 
increase the price of cotton to the farmer per pound? 

Senator RANSDELL. In my judgment a minimum of 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. Crisp. While some of the farmers have the opinion that they are 
making something on account of selling the bagging and tics, I do not 
agree with that. 


course, 
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Senator RanspgeLt. They are just fooled. 

Mr. Crisp. The price, of course, is fixed on the net weight. Then 
you think that if Congress should pass such a law as you are advocating 
the farmer would receive a large benefit by virtue of getting a higher 
price for his cotton? 

Senator RANSDELL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crisp. And that benefit would overcome any loss or additional 
burden that he might have to undergo by reason of paying a higher 
price for bags, wrappers, etc. 

Senator RANSDELL. Absolutely, Judge CrisP; not only that, but the 
manufacturers of America who sell to the cotton growers would find a 
market for many more millions of dollars’ worth of their products. 

Mr. Crisp. Senator, is it not a fact that Ludlow & Co, are the greatest 
manufacturers of cotton bagging, etc., in this country, and they have 
one or two mills in India where they manufacture jute and bagging in 
India at Indian wages, and bring it into the United States in competi- 
tion with the industry in this country? 

Senator RANSDELL. They have a wonderful mill on the Hugli River, 
about 17 miles below the city of Calcutta. I have got pictures of it 
here, It is a perfectly beautiful place—100 buildings there— railroads, 
wharves, and docks; everything, sir, and they bring not only jute but 
they make enormous quantities of burlaps and bring them in in com- 
petition. 


Now, let us see what Mr. George Beveridge, president of the 
L. H. Gilmer Co. of Louisiana (Inc.), says about who pays for 
bagging and ties. On page 3 of the hearings before the Agri- 
culture Committee, I quote the following: 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, gentlemen, as a manufacturer using the cotton 
and buying it, I take this position: Why should the cotton mills of this 
country be penalized by having to buy their cotton gross weight, on 
which the average tare per bale is 25 pounds or 5 per cent of the weight 
of a bale of 500 pounds, as against the English and other continental 
mills to get an allowance on cotton that they buy in this country of 6 
per cent or 30 pounds per bale for tare? On that basis these mills 
are buying their cotton net weight while the mills in this country have 
to buy their cotton gross weight, which means that when they pay 20 
cents per pound and the weight of bagging and ties, 25 pounds, are 
included they only get 475 pounds of cotton, so that the actual cotton 
they receive costs them 21 cents per pound while the foreign buyers’ 
cotton only costs them 20 cents per pound. That being so, it will 
readily be seen that cotton sold to the mills net weight will bring the 
grower 1 cent per pound more, which will offset the difference between 
selling net weight as against gross weight. 

Mr. FuLtMeER. In other words, the old method of selling cotton in the 
United States is on a tare allowance on all cotton exported 30 pounds 
to the bale? 

Mr. BeVERIDGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FutmMer. And we have various methods and rules of computing 
the tare in the United States from 24 to 25 and 30 pounds. In the 
meantime the producer is allowed to put on about 21 pounds? 

Mr. BevVeripGR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FutMer. And between that 21 and 30 pounds the exporter patches 
on the difference? 

Mr. BeveripGe, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futmer. And all of this excess bagging brings about tremen- 
dous loss in freight? 

Mr. BeveripGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FutMer. Now, the farmer under this method can not afford to 
cut the weight of his bagging and ties inasmuch as all cotton is sold 


of the price of cotton, when the price is made on the tare allowance 
of the 25 or 30 pounds? 

Mr. BrveripGe. Yes, sb’. 

Mr. Hore. Why can not the mills in the country buy cotton net? 

Mr. Beveripce. You could not expect the importer to do that when 
he is making 1 or 2 cents out of the extra patching. He gets the 
excess and the producer loses, because his price is based on 30 pounds 
loss. 

Mr. Horr. In what part of this country are the prices based on that? 

Mr. BreveripGe. All over the country. The present spot market in 
New Orleans 

Mr. Hain. I want to know what you mean by “patching”; for 
instance, a bale of cotton weighs 493 pounds net. In order to bring 
that up to, say, 500 pounds, do you mean that they pull out from some 
other broken bale a handful of cotton and put on there? 

Mr. Bevenripce. The cotton in this country, when it goes into the 
warehouse is in flat, loose bales. When it is exported it is compressed 
and packed down tight. The English and other mills buy their cotton 
on an allowance of 30 pounds tare. Therefore, the bagging is already 
there, and on the sides of the bale is the only place they can put bagging, 
and they have the practice of just laying on the patches to raise it up 
to 30 pounds. 

Mr. ASWELL. I want to clear up one question. May I illustrate this? 
I have gathered and ginned and sold hundreds of bales of cotton myself 
in the local market. I always purchased the heaviest jute bagging, be- 
cause I paid less for it than the price of cotton, When I suld my bale 


” 
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of cotton to the local merchant he paid me so much a pound and in- 
cluded the weight of the bagging and ties—gross weight; and he bought 
my cotton on that basis. Now, if you do this and buy and sell in the 
forcign market on net weights, would I have to sell on net weight? 
Mr. Beveripce. You would have to sell on net weight. 
Mr. ASWELL. What becomes of the amount I paid for bagging and 
ties? 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


BeveripcR. You get a cent more a pound for the cotton. 
ASWELL, How do you know you would get that? 

BEVERIDGE. Well, because, no doubt if it was sold net weight it 
would automatically increase the value. 

Mr, ASWELL. Not automatically at all. Suppose he would say, “ You 
have to deduct your price of the bagging’? 

Mr. BeverivGce. There is not a mill in the country 

Mr. ASWELL, I am not talking about the mill; I am talking about 
the merchant in the little town. 

Mr. BreveripGe. He knows that he is selling it at net weight, and he 
is buying it by net weight, 

Mr. ASWELL, I am only interested in the little farmer, that he is not 
made to suffer by it. 

Mr. Beveripce. No, sir; nobody is made to suffer by it, because he 
knows he is going to get a cent a pound more. There is no cotton mer- 
chant going into any cotton mill in the country with 500 bales of cotton 
of some grade and offering it 20 cents with the present covering of jute. 
There are 500 bales net weight and the mill will give him 21 cents. 

Mr. CLARKE, Has this trade custom persisted ever since you have 
been shipping cotton? 

Mr. BeveripGe. Yes, sir. If you will just pardon me one moment. 
Early last year the agricultural authorities all over the country took a 
great interest in this cotton-bagging question. In a letter we sent out 
to the Louisiana ginners, dated April 19, 1927, we made the following 
statement: 

“Agricultural authorities believe that by wrapping cotton in cotton 
bagging an increased consumption will result which will mean at least 
2 cents more per pound for cotton.” 


I know of no man who who has given more honest-to-goodness 
study to this matter than my colleague, Judge SANDLIN of Lou- 
isiana. Let us see what he says about it in the hearings before 
our committee: 


Mr. ASWELL. How does he lose the 30 pounds if it gets to Europe? 

Mr. SANpDLIN. It is figured into the price of cotton. 

Mr. FutmMer. That is what I have been trying to tell you, 

Mr. Jones. Does he get a lower price basis by virtue of that condi- 
tion of things? 

Mr. Sanpuin, Oh, yes. They get a basis of a cent a pound less. That 
is recognized ; everybody knows that. So it is very apparent they are 
not going to get paid for that 30 pounds. 

Mr. ASWELL, We want it in the record, is the reason I asked it. 

Mr. SWANK. Does not the farmer now think he gets paid for this 30 
pounds? 

Mr. SaNpLIN. Oh, yes; the farmer does not know anything about 
it—not many of them. They think they are getting full pay for the 
bagging and ties; they do not know anything about the 30 pounds 
being taken off in Europe. 


My friends, even bankers have time to look into these matters, 
and, being interested in farmers who are being robbed, are 


willing to give of their time and knowledge. 
statements made by Mr. J. 8. Bartee, 
La.: 


Mr. BartTex. Liverpool normally should work out to take care of the 
difference in freight and the tare, which means that the producer on this 
side, selling cotton gross weight, is getting a lower price for his cotton 
than he would if that cotton was being sold net weight, so that it 
would be shipped in the same poundage to England for export. The 
only way I see it is that the southern farmer is acting as sales 
agent for the jute people and selling his cotton gross. He thinks he is 
getting paid for it, but he is not, because he is getting a lower price 
for his cotton gross weight than it would be sold for net weight, 
because naturally the cotton brokers can not afford to take 10,000,000 
or 12,000,000 bales of cotton and pay for 30 pounds more cotton than 
they are going to be paid for on the other side. 

Mr. JONES. Do you suppose the farmers could be made to understand 
the matter generally, if you put on net sales weight in this country? 
Would not a lot of them figure they were just being denied in this 
measure the extra price they were getting for jute? 

Mr. BarTre. The farmer is a pretty hard person to convince, but he 
ought to be convinced of the advantage; that he is getting paid for the 
actual cotton, which automatically increases the price of cotton 1 cent, 
and the psychological effect of creating a use for cotton. 

Mr. JoNEsS. That phase would be easy to carry to him and might offset 
the other tendency. Do the farmer organizations favor this kind of 
legislation? 

Mr. Barres. Yes, sir. 


I quote some 
banker, Shreveport, 
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I quote from the statement made by Mr. William I. Holt be- 
fore our committee, who represents the Department of Agri- 
culture in Europe as one of their cotton men, which comes as 
real information out of the experience of his work with Ameri- 
can cotton: 


Mr. How’. I think it is largely agreed that what is needed now and 
what would result in greatest benefit to our producers and everybody 
in the trade is a net-weight contract which discourages putting more 
covering on than is actually necessary to protect the bale. Anything 
in excess of that is an unnecessary charge upon the industry and an 
economic loss and, for the past 20 years, tables have been compiled 
about it to show a loss ranging all the way from $6,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 a year. 

Mr. FuLtMER. That comes about in excess freight, insurance, and 
various other charges, because of the excess bagging put on beyond 
the amount of actual bagging that should be on the cotton? 

Mr. Hout. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. Jones. Then, in order to make the remedy complete, you would 
not only need to have the same amount of bagging and wrapping, 
but would also need to have a net-weight basis of sale in this country, 
would you not? 

Mr. Hour, Yes; that is what I refer to particularly. 

Mr. Jones. It would take both plans to complete the remedy? 

Mr. Hour. Well, yes; I think so; to get it on a proper basis. One 
of the strongest indictments, I think, against the present method of 
handling American cotton is that in scarcely no two markets are 
the tare requirements the same. You take the three big futures ex- 
changes—New York, Chicago, and New Orleans—and the tare require- 
ments in no two of those markets are the same. Then you take 
your local State exchanges, which refers to the gin bale, and there is a 
variation right straight through almost in every spot market, showing 
no uniformity with regard to tare allowed. And that leads to all kinds 
of trouble in the cotton business. When the crop is moving in the 
early part of the year, compresses frequently become congested for want 
of space, and they will ask shippers to compress their stock and hold 
it for shipment, and the shippers will have to tell them they can 
not do that, because they do not know what will be the ultimate desti- 
nation, and if it goes to an eastern mill it will take one patch, and if it 
goes for export it will take another patch, 

oe * 7 + . = e 

Mr. Hout. Here is an item I might mention in this connection. I 
have before me a statement of the American, Egyptian, African, 
and East Indian cotton, and the amount of tare put on the Ameri- 
can bale is at least double that put on any other bale, practically, 
and more than double some of it. And they are all better bales; all 
of those other foreign-grown cottons are infinitely better than our 
American bale. 

Mr. FutMspr. Right at that point, Doctor Holt, I would like you to 
tell these people about the condition of American cotton when it 
arrives. You have been over there when they have unloaded this cotton 
and noticed it on the platform, and you know the condition in com- 
parison with the other cottons, 

Mr. Hott. The American cotton, the condition of it when it arrives 
in Europe, is really considered a disgrace. It is far below the condi- 
tion of any other cotton. I have talked to European merchants in my 
work about a better American bale, and they will agree it should 
be better; but I think anything that is done about it will have to 
come from this side. And I would like to say that the Egyptian bale 
is only a 3 per cent bale; the Mexican is 1% and the African 2%, and 
there are two bales put up in India, one with a little less than 3 per 
cent and the other with 2% per cent, against approximately 5% per 
cent in America. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why does American cotton arrive in European markets 
in worse condition than other cotton? 

Mr. Fuutmer. It is because of the type of bagging compared with 
the types used by other countries. No other country in the world uses 
jute bagging in covering cotton. Every pound of that is imported 
from foreign countries into this country, and we are really stifling 
with low-grade cotton, just like you see over there [indicating]. That 
is one of the purposes of this bill—to use standard cotton bagging of 
4 or 5 pounds on cotton, and that will enable the American producer 
to use cotton bagging instead of jute bagging. That is one of the 
purposes of the bill. 


Mr. Robert J. Cheatham, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, makes a very interesting statement 
before our committee. I only quote a snyvall part of his state- 
ment and would ask that you get a copy of the hearings and 
read his whole statement: 


Mr. CHEATHAM. Mr. Fulmer has asked me to bring out the point with 
reference to the economic phases of it. I estimate it would take some- 
thing like 200,000 bales of low-grade cotton that would be required, on 
the average, to cover the American crop—of the lightweight cotton bag- 
ging—that is, the lightest weight, 12 ounces, or 5 pounds per pattern. 
That consumption of 200,000 bales of low-grade cotton would have 
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approximately the same effect on the price level as a reduction of that 
amount of cotton in the available supply, which economists tell us 
would amount to one-half a cent a pound, or $2.50 a bale. You under- 
stand that most of this cotton bagging we have been quoting prices on 
is made from good ordinary cotton. 

Mr. FuiMer. In other words, the very lowest grade and maybe the 
best type of linters. 

Mr. CHEATHAM. Yes, sir; linters and card waste, which would reduce 
the cost. 

Mr. Futmer. How did the cotton bagging stand up in comparison 
with the jute bagging in the shipment to Bremen and return? 

Mr. CHEATHAM. The cotton bagging, sir, scemed to stand up. The 
lightest weight, 12 ounces, or 5 pounds per pattern, stood up just as 
well as the 2-pound jute, we thought, and it looked much better and 
protected the cotton better from dirt, trash, and other impurities. 

Mr. Futmer. And in the meantime that was 5 pounds, in comparison 
to about 17 pounds of jute? 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF TARE STANDARDIZATION 

*(1) Savings in the cost of covering materials, in freight, insurance, 
and other charges on the difference or saving in weight, including the 
reduction in the cost of ascertaining tare. 

“ Measured in dollars and cents, this is the greatest advantage of all. 

“(2) Saving in storage space. Standardization of tare would permit 
bales to be compressed and patched at once, without regard to the 
ultimate market, instead of being held uncompressed. 

“(3) Betterment of business ethics and improvements of relations 
between buyer and seller. These might be classed as intangible benefits, 
but they nevertheless carry almost as much weight as do the direct 
benefits. 

(4) Simplification of trading practice. Standardization of tare 
should simplify price calculations and eliminate much correspondence 
and accounting necessitated by tare claims and collections. Merchants 
could obviate the necessity of stocking patches of different weights. 

“(5) Standardization of tare should result in some improvement of 
the appearance of the bale. The bale usually comes from the gin 
with a little over 4 per cent tare on it. When the shipper gets it, 
he adds sufficient additional tare to bring the total up to about 5% 
per cent, let us say, in the export market. The foreign importer, not 
to be outdone, tacks on some more tare before delivery to the spinner, 
the tare finally amounting to perhaps 6 per cent, so that, roughly 
speaking, there has been added to the bale about 2 per cent during 
the journey from the farmer to the-spinner. The consequent economic 
loss, measured by the amount of unnecessary bagging, and ties, and the 
freight, insurance, and other charges paid thereon, has to be borne 
jcintly by the farmer and the consumer, 

* Sometimes the farmer, feeling that he, himself, is entitled to some 
of this leeway between these two extreme tares, puts more than the 
customary tare on his gin bale. But he seldom gains by this, for it is 
only by an oversight that the buyer permits the overtare to pass. 

“The whole matter resolves itself into this, that each buyer always 
adjusts his prices in accordance with the amount of tare for which 
he expects to pay. 

“If American cotton were sold everywhere on a true net weight 
basis, then the price would give the value of cotton per se, and correct 
comparisons would be possible that are not possible now. (For ex- 
ample, when cotton is quoted here at 20 cents, that is really the price 
of cotton and tare together, the true price of cotton would be 20 cents 
plus, about 5 per cent, or, say, 21 cents.) 

‘Such a method would indicate the true value of cotton itself, would 
tend to do away with a great deal of juggling of tare, and would 
dispense with rather complicated methods of price transformations. 

sade to believe that cotton exchanges abroad would be 
glad to buy American cotton, as they do other cotton, on a true net 
weight basis, if the tare on our cotton were standardized. 

“Another advantage claimed for cotton bagging is that it peels off the 
bale with but little cotton lint adhering to it, whereas jute bagging 
carrics considerable lint off with it. Upon the return of the test ship- 
ment from Bremen, 10 bales covered with cotton bagging and 10 bales 
covered with jute bagging were stripped, and the cotton lint adhering 
to the two types of bagging was carefully removed aud weighed. From 
the 10 cotton-bagging patterns 6% ounces of lint was recovered and 
from the 10 jute baggings 12 pounds of lint was recovered, 


ere is reason 


REASONS FOR A NiATEK BALE AND NET WEIGHT 
“ There is considerable demand among spinners and merchants and the 
» generally for a neater package for practically every line of mer- 
,» I it is considered that neatness of package has a 
al effect upon sales. For years the American cotton 
n criticized for its ragged appearance upon arrival in foreign 
Not only ave buyers prejudiced by its ragged appearance, but 
ic losses are incurred because of the inadequate covering 

an bale.” 


The booklet entilled “ Cotton Tare,” printed during the Sixty- 
second Congress, Document No. 577, will give you more informa- 
tion on the tare subject than you have ever dreamed of. I want 
you to get a copy of same. If you can not get a copy from the 
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Department of Agriculture, call on me for one. This book con- 
tains cuts of all cotton baled in the various countries, types of 
bagging, and weights of tare. Letters from American consuls 
residing in Europe about American cotton condition when landed 
in Europe, about tare, and so forth. By all means get this book 
and get posted on how the American producer of cotton is being 
robbed. I quote from page 39, letter written by D. Cunningham, 
chairman trade supervision committee, Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation (Ltd.) : i 

The planter may think he is getting paid the price of cotton for mate- 
rials of far less value, but in this he is mistaken, as merchants, warned 
by past experience, make allowances for this in the price they give, and 
the final result is that while the planter gains nothing, there is an 
increase of cost to the spinner. On freight alone to Europe the calcu- 
lation has been made that the carriage of perfectly unnecessary canvas 
and bands amounts to £200,000 ($973,300) per annum. 

My committee would urge, and in this they are strongly supported by 
the Internationa] Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the adoption of bale standard in dimensions, contain- 
ing approximately the same weight of cotton, pressed to rather a greater 
density than at present, and covered by a better make of canvas, 
lighter in weight. 


INSURANCE ADVANTAGE ON HARD-PRESSED COTTON 


The rates of insurance given by the Royal Insurance Co. for cotton 
stored at the Manchester docks are as follows: 

Ship canal warehouse, nonfireproof: If hard-pressed bales, only 7s. 
($1.70) per cent per annum; American cotton, 10s. ($2.43) per cent per 
annum, 

In fireproof warehouses: Egyptian (hard pressed), 7s. ($1.70) per 
cent per annum; American cotton, 9s. ($2.19) per cent per annum. 


The following statement should convince every southern Con- 
gressman we should consider net-weight legislation making 
15 pounds of tare the maximum, real farm relief legislation, 
and pass same at the extra session. How much longer will we 
listen to the Jute Trust? 

E. H. L. Mummenhoff, vice consul general, Hamburg: 


In a tour of the docks made for the purpose of preparing this 
report the writer walked through acres of handsomely packed American 
goods of every description, which had arrived without incident, emerging 
finally into the cotton section, where the floor was strewn with quan- 
tities of loose cotton, and between stacks of bales, no two of which 
had the same shape nor were baled in precisely the same way. Even 
the best bales which were intact showed where hooks had torn the 
gunny sacking, tearing out with it more or less fiber. In many cages 
the iron ties were broken, and a large number of bales had entirely 
collapsed, In a corner of the building a great quantity of loose cotton 
had been swept up from the floor, sufficient in all to make a number 
of bales itself. The loss of cotton in consequence of poor baling from 
farm to factory must be enormous in the course of a year. My in- 
formants here state that this criticism applied to not only cotton but 
to waste and linters as well. 

American linters arrive in just as bad a condition as cotton, with 
the exception that there is, as a rule, more waste of linters than of 
cotton. 


William Thomas Fee, American consul at Bremen, Germany, 
gives us the following information: 


In further compliance with the department’s instruction, I went to 
the harbor and witnessed the unloading of a steamer carrying 11,000 
bales of American cotton. Generally, it was in a very fair condition. 
However, the jute wrapping was in miost instances badly torn and 
ragged, which gave the cotton a bad appearance and exposed it to 
injury. But the cotton ties were, with very few exceptions, intact, and 
the bales generally were in unusually good condition. 

I bave witnessed other unloadings where the bales were in a much 
worse state and much loose cotton was being thrown about. 


Col. Harvie Jordan, Greenville, S. C., who is not only a large 
cotton farmer but is the active secretary of the American Cot- 
ton Association: 


There 1s perhaps no subject of more vital economic importance to 
the cotton industry than that of reforming the baling and handling of 
American cotton. . 

Cotton is the most valuable monetary product of the Nation and 
constitutes the leading commodity in our international commerce and 
in the textile industries of the civilized nations of the world. 

Notwithstanding these important facts, the American bale of cotton 
is the most wastefully handled package which enters the channels of 
commerce in any country. The plantation bale of to-day is the same 
type of package turned out from the gins 50 years ago. 

In the language of foreign spinners, the American bale of cotton has 
come to be the laughing stock of Europe, It typifies the days of the 
tallow candle and stagecoach. 

The annual losses incurred by the growers and spinners of American 
cotton as a result of continued adherence to our present primitive and 
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wasteful system of baling amount to at least $150,000,000. In 10 years 
this accumulated loss would pay for a crop of 12,000,000 bales of cotton 
at 25 cents per pound. There is no other organized industry in the 
Nation that would permit a continuance of such waste in a highly 
valued product without applying the necessary economic reforms, 

The American bale carries the highest domestic and marine insur- 
ance charged for the protection of the staple of any cotton-growing 
country in the world. The tare on American cotton bales is far in 
excess of tare applied to cotton bales in other leading cotton-growing 
countries, and jute bagging has always been most objectionable to 
domestic and foreign spinners. 


Mr. J. M. Bowen, president Spot Cotton Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La.: 


Every man who is a cotton man knows that when excess bagging is 
put on a bale of cotton that the farmer is the man who finally foots the 
bill, because when a cotton man buys or sells cotton he figures the 
amount of tare on it and it gets right down to a net basis. The excess 
freight and excess insurance that is paid on surplus tare is taken out 
of the bale itself, which means that the farmer foots the bill. 

There is no question that the disreputable appearance of our bales 
has given American cotton a black eye in Europe, and the sooner we 
recognize this and send to Europe a package that is comparable to the 
package that is put up elsewhere just that much sooner are we going 
to be on competitive basis. There is no question that legitimate ex- 
porters suffer from excess tare. Also there is another thing that gives 
the American bale of cotton and the American shipper a black eye and 
that is the fights an exporter has with his customers over tare claims. 
When you fight a customer you get in bad with him, and very often 
claims that the exporter views as unjust are paid as a matter of policy. 
There are other people who ship cotton and patch it heavily but never 
pay a claim, and that character of merchant is a very unwelcome 
competitor for the honest legitimate merchant. 

Now, in regard to tare rules, that point has been mentioned. Nearly 
every port and receiving center of cotton, mill center, has a different 
method, a different rule for determining the tare on bales that reach 
that particular point. The rules in the Carolinas, in New England, 
Liverpool, and others, are all different. So far as the American farmer 
is concerned I feel that these rules having been made by the merchants 
and the mills at the points that receive the cotton naturally favor 
the receiving points and operate against the farmer, and I think that 
is something we can correct and should correct. Why the American 
farmer and American exporter should have to abide by foreign-made 
rules is something absolutely beyond my ken, and we have had to do 
it largely on account of our own fault because we have put up our 
eotton in a bad package. 

I would like to bear out what Mr. FuuMer had said. I think 
if the Department of Agriculture is going to undertake the propo- 
sition of standardizing tare, we might as well swallow the cherry at 
one bite; I think it will be as easy a matter to standardize tare both at 
the gin and for domestic or export shipping as it would be to stand- 
ardize it at the gin alone. I think Mr. FutMer is right when he states 
that if we attempted only to standardize tare at the gin, 
create a feeling on the part of the farmer, and justly so, that he was 
being paid only for lint, whereas the man who bought his lint was 
getting 25, 30, or 35 cents a pound for something that was put on 
that lint and that cost him 4 or 5 cents a pound. That is one reason. 
Another reason is that it will increase the price of new bagging very 
much, and I do believe this, that an article such as a bale of cotton, 
which is the most necessary commodity raised in the worid to-day 
next to wheat, and which is worth approximately $125 to $150 a bale, 
is entitled to a new covering. I do not think it ought to be wrapped 
up in second-hand covering. I think it ought to be wrapped in a new 
bagging. I think it is entitled to that consideration, and I think that 
the cost of that bagging is insignificant as compared with the value of 
the article. I hope when the Department of Agriculture undertakes to 
standardize the tare on cotton bales, that standardization will extend 
from the time the bale of cotton is ginned until the time the bale of 
cotton reaches its ultimate destination, which is the mill, whether that 
mill be in America or in Europe. 


Mr. Martin Amorous. I just learned here to-day, and I am 66 years | 


” 


old, that we farmers have to pay the cost of “ tare. None of my 
friends who ever bought any cotton from me, nor did my neighbor, ever 
tell me anything of that sort. On the contrary, since the price has 


been so low, below the cost of production the last few years, we thought | 


that was the only way we were making a profit on cotton. [Laughter.] 
Mr. S. Odenheimer, representing Hon. Harry D. Wilson, com- 


missioner of agriculture for the State of Louisiana: 


The producer sells his cotton by gross weight, but foreign countries | 
buy it by net weight and foreign countries deduct from a 500-pound bale | 
So, since the price of | 
cotton is made in Europe or in foreign countries, in countries to which 


30 pounds, or they deduct 6 per cent for tare. 


cotton is exported, they take off 6 per cent for tare, and the farmer does 
not get paid for that bagging and ties. Thirty pounds is taken off of a 
500-pound bale. Now, there again the cotton farmer loses, because he 
Only has 21 pounds of bagging and ties on his bale, and 30 pounds are 








it would | 
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deducted. So he loses 9 pounds, which at 20 cents a pound is $1.80. 
Now, who makes those 9 pounds? The shipping interests make those 9 
pounds. The exporter of cotton sees that every bale of cotton he ships 
contains at least 6 per cent of bagging and ties; so when he buys a bale 
of cotton from the farmer 

Mr. FutMerR. You stated that the mills in buying cotton bought cotton 
fiber and not bagging and ties. 

Mr. ODENHEIMER. Yes. 

Mr. FutMer, Then, as a matter of fact, the price, although it is on 

gross basis, it is fixed to eliminate the bagging and ties? 

Mr. ODENHEIMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Did you ever know of any instance where the producer 
himself has ever been able to fix the price of any agricultural product? 

Mr. ODENHEIMER. No; I do not know. There is a very good reason 
for that. Everybody else in the United States is combined; but the 
producers, unfortunately, will not combine. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The mills and foreign buyers are interested in buying 
cotton just as cheap as they can? 

Mr. ODENHEIMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Now, I am afraid you are running up against a propo- 
sition of this kind, in case this bill becomes a law, that the cotton pro- 
ducer will be left holding the sack, paying for the bagging he puts on 
there, because the foreign buyers and the millers are going to buy just 
as cheap as they can, and the farmer will never have an opportunity 
to include the tare as part of his price, or get anything for it. 

Mr. OpDENHEIMER, You might put it that way, but that is entirely 
unreasonable. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I do not think so, 

Mr. ODENHEIMER. You see, the mills of the United States and the 
mills all over the world only pay for the net cotton, the actual fiber, 
and the price is fixed on the net cotton. I am also interested in a 
cotton mill. When we buy cotton that weighs 500 pounds gross we 
know we only get about 427 pounds, and we fix, in our minds, the value 
of the cotton, 

* . 7 * o * an 

Mr. ODENHEIMER. Then, again, I want to call attention in there to 
the figures they have, of how much money can be saved for the South 
by adopting cotton bagging. It amounts to about $15,000,000 on a 
13,000,000 bale crop. 

Mr. ADKINS. Who is responsible for not using cotton bagging now? 

Mr. ODENHEIMER, The cotton trade; the cotton trade objects. 

Mr. ADKINS. Why does the cotton trade insist upon using jute to 
the detriment of the cotton grower? ‘They are certainly interested 
in it. 

Mr. ODENHEIMER. The cotton trade does not object to this bagging; 
they like this bagging, because they make 7 pounds on every bale that 
is used, 


Mr. C. B. Howard, general sales manager American Cotton 


Growers’ Exchange, Atlanta, Ga., appeared before our com- 
mittee and certainly a man holding the position that he does, 
representing the farmers’ end of it, ought to know whereof he 
speaks: 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I just want to see if I have this proposition straight. 
When a cotton farmer goes in and sells his cotton he gets paid the 
cotton prices for everything he has in and on the bale; for the cotton, 
the bagging, and when the exporter abroad the tare is 
deducted for the bagging and for the ties. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Howarp. The first part I do not think I quite caught. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. ‘The farmer gets paid for his bale of cotton, 

Mr. Howarp. Gross weight? 

Mr. ANDRESEN, Yes. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. At the cotton price? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. But the exporter is the man who loses, because the 
tare is deducted from his price? 

Mr. Howarp. Ob, no; he sells gross weight, too? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Who, then, stands the cost of the 

Mr. Howanrp. He does not lose anything. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Who stands the loss of the tare when 
export. 

Mr. Howarp. This unnecessary tare, naturally, in the last analysis 
out of the price of cotton. 

WILLIAMS. Comes out of the farmer? 

Mr. Howanrp. Comes out of the farmer. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You think there will 
cotton if it is sold net weight? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes; the farmer will get more net for cotton if the 
waste is eliminated. 


wires ; sells 


tare? 


it is sold in 


comes 
Mr. 
be the of 


a change in price 


You can tell from the following that Mr. Frank M. Inman, of 
Williamson, Inman & Co., Atlanta, Ga., thinks that farmers are 
robbers and that he gloats over the fact that he is in a position 
to see that farmers only get 21 pounds of tare while he patches 
on about 9 and is able to “ get by with it”: 
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Mr. Futmer. Would you mind stating why the farmers and ginners 
put on all that bagging and ties? 

Mr. INMAN. Because they are selling it at the price of cotton. 

Mr. Fu.mMpr, They used to think so, but they are learning a few 
things now. 

Mr, INMAN. Gross weight. 
organization. 

Mr. FULMER. Would it not be well to add to that because they 
realized the shipper gets 26% or 30 pounds, and they are only allowed 
21 pounds? 

Mr. INMAN. No, sir; I do not think they realized anything except 
they could get by with it. 

Mr. FuEMeER, ] deny that statement they are entitled to it, but are 
being rebbed out of from 4 to 9 pounds on every bale. 

Mr. INMAN. No; because they were putting on more than the shipper 
could pass along. 

Mr. FuLtMER. Then, why did the shipper patch on 4 or 5 pounds 
after that? 

Mr. INMAN. The terms on which cotton is sold ig 22 pounds for 
flat cotton, uncompressed eotton——-22 pounds to the bale, 24 pounds on 
the compressed bale, and 26 and a fraction on export cotton. Under 
the terms on which the bale is sold, if it does not carry enough tare, 
the shipper adds enough tare to make it up to the standard require- 
ments, to meet the competition of other shippers. 

Mr. FuLMER. And you get paid for that at eotton prices? 

Mr. Hops. Your organization is in favor of net weight but you are 
opposed to legislation? 

Mr. INMAN. We are in favor of the principle of net weights; yes. 

Mr. Hops. Does your organization have any plan by which they think 
this principle can be carried out without legislation? 

Mr. INMAN. We have no plan. 


That is why I am here representing this 


Here is another cotton shipper who is satisfied with his 
position. Why, he and his colleagues are the fellows who 
handle the cotton while farmers spend the summer in the 
mountains, You note that he states, ‘We have the money, we 
have the organization, and we handle the crop.” I think he 
is right, and that is one of the reasons I am trying to pass 
legislation so as to let the farmer in on the handling of his 
eotton. Mr. McCoy’s organization is the one that has con- 
trolled the baling of cotton all these years, and objects to 
legislation, stating, “ Leave it to us, we will finally work out 
what you are driving at.” 

Mr. L. Brown McCoy, Charlotte, N. C., representing the Atlan- 
tic Cotton Shippers’ Association before our committee: 


Mr. McCoy. We merehants are the ones who handle that cotton and 
make possible the marketing of it. We have money, we have the or- 
ganization, and we handle the crop, and there is always good competi- 
tion in the marketing of the cotton of any farmer who comes to the 
market. 

Mr. FutMer, You stated you are allowed 26% pounds in foreign 
countries. At 25 cents per pound that would be about $6.62 for 
bagging and ties. That bagging and ties cost originally 85 cents, 
or not over a dollar. Do you think any cotton mill would pay $6.62 
for a dollar’s worth of bagging and ties that they can not spin or use 
at all in their mill? 

Mr. McCoy. As Mr.. Inman explained, it is a matter of price all 
the way around. We have a line on the mills, we know what mills 
are in the market, and we know there are a dozen merchants work- 
ing on that order. They can all add that tare just as well as we can, 
and, as Mr. Inman stated, we do not put that in our calculations any 
more; we just pass it on. 

Mr. FULMER. You do not have to, because the mill takes care of 
that when they fix the price to you, knowing that the bale will carry 
26% pounds, bagging and ties that they can’t use. 

Mr. McCoy. We are strongly opposed to legislation, especially along 
the line of anything that will turn the whole thing upside down again, 
as net weight would do; because the rules all over the world, in 
foreign countries, in this country, and everywhere else, would enter 
in there, and after all these years we have them all boiled down 
and have them reasonably well in mind as to how they work in 
different places, and if this net weight is put in that will all have to 
be changed again. 

Mr. FutMer. Is it not a fact this is the only country that sclls on 
gross weight? 


Mr. McCoy. I do not know. 


Let us quote here a small part of the statement of the presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Shippers Association, Mr. J. M. 


Locke, who resides at Muskogee, Okla. A committee repre- 
senting his association has been advising the association for 
years that a net-weight basis should be brought about, and 
yet from year to year we are still putting on from 21 to 30 
pounds of disgraceful jute. He even acknowledged before our 
committee that farmers did not get any pay for the 21 pounds 
that they were allowed to put on their cotton; but it does not 
stop there. Farmers lose 9 pounds that are patched on by 
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Mr. Locke's folks, which is also taken out of the farmer’s price, 
which would be, at 20 cents per pound, $1.80 per bale, or 
$27,000,000 annually : 


Mr. FutmMer. Do you know Mr. Bowen, of New Orleans, who used to 
be with the cotton market there? 

Mr. Locker. | know Mr. Bowen by reputation, not personally. 

Mr. FuiMer. He appeared in a conference with the Department of 
Agriculture, February, 1925, outlining the matter of tare. He said, 
in the last analysis, inasmuch as the cotton merchant did not buy bag- 
ging and ties, the cost all went right back to the produeer. I can see, 
as a cotton merchant, how you would not take into consideration the 
tare, except for your patching, in connection with your price that you 
might pay the cotton merchant in the interior or the producer, as you 
base your price on the price that you receive from the cotton mill or 
from some foreign mill, 

Mr. Locke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futmer. Then the mill in making their price to you, they take 
into consideration the tare, and therefore you do not have anything 
to do with that? 

Mr. Lock. Mr. FULMER, my point was specifically directed to the 
point that the cotton merchant does make a profit on his tare, but it 
is a profit that is absolutely essential, since it is necessary to put a 
patch on the bale. 

Answering the point that you bring up, I quite agree that, in the final 
analysis, when the mill buys a bale of cotton they know that they are 
not going to consume the tare and they figure accordingly. 

Mr. Futmgr. And when the farmer gets a gross price, naturally he is 
getting a price less the amount figured off by the mill for the tare, 

Mr. Locks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futmer. For instance, 30 pounds in foreign countries, 

Mr. Locks. Twenty-six and one-half, Mr. FuumMer, for the sake of 
the record. 

Mr. Fu_mMeEr. Say 2614; but Mr. Howard, who bas had lots of expe- 
rience in selling cotton for export, will tell you they figure a little dif- 
ference in the price, and Mr. Beveridge makes the statement, represent- 
ing the Department of Agriculture, that in the last analysis it was 
about 30 pounds; but say 2644 pounds 

Mr. Locks. I want to be on record as disagreeing with anything in 
excess of approximately 26%4 pounds for a 500-pound bale. 

Mr. FULMER. Twenty-six and one-half pounds, at 20 cents a pound, 
would be $5.30 a bale. 

Mr. Locke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futmer. For tare that the mills can not use. 

Mr. Locks. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuumer. This would show absolutely, if they buy on gross 
weights, that they fix the price so as to take care of that tare, which 
amounts to over 1 cent per pound, 

Mr, Locks. Yes, sir; I quite agree with you. The first effect that 
the producer is going to see is that when we buy a 500-pound bale of 
cotton from the producer the buyer is going to sit down and deduct 
21 pounds, and then he is going to figure at the contract price, 

Mr. Futmesr. In connection with that element, Mr. Locke, the thing 
that we can not explain to the producer to-day is that the cotton mer- 
chant is allowed 26% pounds tare on export cotton, we will say— 
although I believe we can show it is 30 pounds, and in a great many 
instances they put on more, because it is gross weight—but the cotton 
merchant is allowed 30 pounds tare. The farmer in the meantime can 
put on only 21 pounds. There are 9 pounds tacked on by the merchant 
at a cost of about 3 cents a pound that the shipper or merchant gets 
about 20 or 25 cents a pound, according to the price of cotton, which 
would be $1.80 a bale direct loss to the producer. The next thing we 
can not show the producer and the cotton merchant in the interior who 
is anxious to see the producer succeed is why we should put on 21 or 
30 pounds, which means excess freight, extra cost of insurance, with 
considerable waste all the way down the line, which is absolutely fig- 
ured out of the producer, which amounts to millions annually, which 
has been brought out in the testimony, and has been agreed to by 
everybody that knows anything about the wastcful method of taring 
cotton. 

We are trying to eliminate these expenses on the farmer, and I am 
sure that he will thoroughly understand that when he is able to use 
cotton bagging, which would give him a better price and eliminate all 
this waste, he will be glad to have it. 


I quote from the hearings a part of statement made by Mr. 
Claud H. Hutcheson, Jonesboro, Ga. Mr. Hutcheson, like all 
the rest of these jute manufacturers, is very much interested 
in the farmer. You will note that he used to be a large farmer, 
but had to quit farming because he could not make any money, 
but will admit that he has grown rich under his new occupa- 
tion—manufacturing jute bagging and selling to farmers: 

STATEMENT OF CLAUD H, HUTCHERSON, JONESBORO, GA. 


The CHAIRMAN, Please state your full name, your residence, and for 
whom you appear. 

Mr. HurcHEsON. My name is Claud H. Hutcheson, of Jonesboro, Ga. ; 
manufacturer of rerolled bagging for covering cotton, I manufacture 
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rerolled bagging stripped from the cotton bales, reclaiming that which 
is being used—reclaiming sufficient covering for 2 to 2% per cent of the 
crop. That is my production. 

Mr. Futmer. Mr. Hutcheson, 
yourself? 

Mr. Hurcueson, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futmer. You are not farming now? 

Mr. HuTcHeson. No. 

Mr, ASWELL. Why? 

Mr. Hurcumson. I can not make any money out of it. 

Mr. ADKINS. Do you believe if the importers of jute and the manu- 
facturers of jute bagging did not get any profit out of that particular 
part of the cotton business that they would be here opposing this bill? 
In other words, it would not concern a dealer how much the bagging 
cost the farmer, as they would charge it up to him anyhow. But 
the motive behind the opposition to this bill is prompted by the profits 
the importers of jute and the manufacturers of jute bagging get out of 
that individually, is it not? 

Mr. Hutcueson. Of course, they make some profit; yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. What is the motive for opposing this legislation? 

Mr. HuTcHeson. Well, I am opposing it because I do not think the 
farmer would benefit by it. 

Mr. ADKINS. Many come here trying to shed crocodile tears over the 
farmer. But let us get down to cases: You know and I know that 
the cost of whatever bagging is used is charged back to the farmer. 
The sole motive behind this bill is not what the cotton bagging is 
going to cost the farmer but that it will cut out the profits of the 
importer of jute and the manufacturer of jute bagging; and that is the 
fly in the ointment, is it not? 


you used to run a good big farm 


I want you Representatives from cotton States who would 
rather play politics by voting against this legislation, believing 
that you will be unable to explain to your cotton farmers about 
the advantages of selling on a net-weight basis and restricting 
tare allowance not to exceed 15 pounds, which would eliminate 
the old jute bagging that we are now using, to listen very care- 
fully to what Mr. Jenkins had to say before our committee: 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. JENKINS, JR., NORFOLK, VA. 


The CHAIRMAN, Please state your full name and address. 

Mr. JENKINS, My name is John 8, Jenkins, jr. I am from Nor- 
folk, Va. 

For some forty-odd years my father before me and myself have been 
engaged in the cotton business, and, incidentally, we are also engaged in 
the manufacture of jute bagging for covering cotton. 

This bill has been brought to our attention, and we are very much in 
accord with Judge Covington’s statement in his brief. We are not 
opposing, primarily, the trading in cotton on a net-weight basis; what 
we are opposing is legislation to bring that about. 

Mr. ASWELL. What is the weight of your jute bagging per bale? 

Mr. JENKINS. The 2-pound bagging produtes a tare weighing 12 
pounds to the bale. That is all we make—only one grade and only one 
weight, 

Mr. FutmMErR. Does that include the weight of patches? 

Mr, JENKINS, That does not include the bagging at the port. 

Mr. FuuMer. And then the tare, including the patches, will make the 
tare 26 to 30 pounds? 

Mr. JENKINS. At Norfolk the ordinary custom is 4 pounds additional 
for patching, but by special arrangements they have an option which 
runs your patches up as high as 6 pounds. 

Mr. FuLMgER. For export? 

Mr. JENKINS. In Norfolk; and in Texas, 8 pounds, and at some of 
the other ports, 6 pounds. 

Mr. FutMeER, Do you not think it is bad practice to allow 30 pounds 
for tare when we do not need that amount? 

Mr. JENKINS. It comes right back to this, as far as the farmer is 
concerned: He gets the money for the cotton, because if he puts 30 
pounds tare on it the buyer pays him less for it and the mill that buys 
the bale of cotton with 30 pounds tare on it is invariably buying that 
cotton just a little cheaper. 

Mr. FuLMer. In other words, 
basis? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is practically what it amounts to to-day. 

Mr. FuLMER. You state those losses on account of patching are all 
done away with so far as the disadvantage to the farmer is concerned. 
We are not contending anything about that, but the price is made by 
the mills who spin the cotton, and they make a price to take care of 
30 pounds tare. You know Mr. Locke, who is the head of the Cotton 
Shippers’ Association. Let us see what he says, [Reading:] 

“Answering the point that you bring up, I quite agree that, in the 
final analysis, when the mill buys a bale of cotton they know that they 
are not going to consume tare and they figure accordingly. 

“Mr. FuLMerR. And when the farmer gets a gross price, naturally, he 
is getting a price less the amount figured off by the mill for the tare? 

“Mr. Locke. Yes, sir.” 
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Cotton merchants testified before our committee, and Mr. Beveridge, 
from the Department of Agriculture, makes the same statement. 


I think the following was a slip of the tongue, but should 
convince any “ Doubting Thomas”: 


Mr. JENKINS. Yes; but we will ask you to consider a cotton mill 
of North Carolina, buying cotton in the field, pays more for their 
cotton, with no patching on it, than the man who buys cotton at a 
mill, where he knows he is going to get compressed-bale cotton with 
patching on it. 


In this statement you will note mills take note in making their 
price for lint cotton the amount of bagging patched on. Surely, 
then, you would not contend that mills do not take into con- 
sideration bagging and ties as a whole in making their price 
for lint cotton. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that manufacturers of jute 
bagging are writing cotton-gin men asking them to write their 
Senators and Congressmen protesting against this legislation, 
stating that it will cost cotton farmers millions annually. This 
is a strange propaganda. When did jute manufacturers and the 
handlers of jute become so alarmed about the farmers’ welfare 
that they must come out and fight the farmers’ battles? 

I am now quoting from a reprint from the financial journal, 
Capital, of Calcutta, India, which perhaps will give us some 
inside information why manufacturers of jute are so concerned 
about this legislation: 

In American currency the total invested ordinary capital (common 
stock) of jute mills in India is $50,279,092. Earnings for the last 
complete year, 1927, were $20,767,933, or 41.31 per cent, on the out- 
standing common stock. The average common earnings for the past 
eight years, 1920 to 1927, inclusive, were $18,496,198, or 36.79 per cent, 

The total market value of these common or ordinary stocks is 
$197,535,150, or approximately four times the original investment. 


In the meanwhile, my friends, farmers are simply acting as 
sales agents for the Jute Trust of American at a cost to farmers 
annually of millions of dollars. The serious question that I want 
to ask you, my colleagues, is, Are you for the Jute Trust or are 
you for the farmers? Your vote on this legislation will be the 
real answer. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. McSwaIn (at the request of Mr. FuLMeEr), until May 
15, on account of illness. : 

To Mr. Harp (at the request of Mr. STEvENSOoN), for two days, 
on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. Wetocu of California, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness in family. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


May, 10, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

13. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, transmitting report and 
recommendation to the Congress concerning the claim of 
Kremer & Hog, Minneapolis, Minn., against the United States 
(H. Doe. No. 16), was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 2667. 
A bill to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 7). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


AND 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 2740) to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the United States to the city of Los Angeles, 
Calif., to protect the watershed supplying water to said city; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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sy Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 2741) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the further development of agri- 
cultural extension work between the agricultural colleges in the 
several States receiving the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act 
donating public lands to the several States and Territories which 
may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary 
thereto, and the United States Department of Agriculture,” 
approved May 22, 1928; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOKE: A bill (H. R. 2742) to amend section 
of the Judicial Code of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 2743) to amend 
section 4 of the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 2744) to regulate the use of 
motor-propelled vehicles of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2745) to authorize appropriations for 
contingencies of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2746) to amend section 127a, national 
defense act, to authorize Engineer officers to attend civil tech- 
nical institutions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2747) to authorize payments in advance 
for subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals and for cer- 
tain expenses of military attachés; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2748) to authorize the erection of monu- 
ments or memorials to commemorate the encampments of Span- 
ish War organizations at Chickamauga and Chattanooga Na- 
tional Miiitary Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 2749) to equalize the pay and 
allowances of officers of the Navy and Marine Corps on sea 
duty or overseas expeditionary duty; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 2750) to amend section 90 of the national defense act 
as amended relative to the employment of caretakers for Na- 
tional Guard organizations; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 


59 


va 


to authorize appropriations for payment of exchange by 


Army 
officers ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 2752) 
to authorize accounting for the appropriation “ Pay, etc., of 
the Army,” as one fund, and for the appropriation “ Pay of the 
Military Academy” as one fund; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
2753) to provide for appropriate military records for persons 
who, pursuant to orders, reported for military duty, but whose 
induction into the military service was, through no fault of their 
own, not formally completed on or prior to November 30, 1918; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2754) to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction at military posts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2755) to 
increase the efficiency of the Veterinary Corps of the Regular 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 2756) to amend the act entitled 
“An act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1916, as amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 2757) for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Fostoria, State of Ohio, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 2758) to authorize the Secretary 
of Coummerce to convey to the State of Michigan for park pur- 
poses the Cheboygan Lighthouse Reservation, Mich.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD (by request): A bill (H. R. 2759) to 
amend the retirement laws affecting certain grades of Army 
officers ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 2760) to prohibit the assign- 
ment of certain civilian employees to any bureau of the War 
Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 2761) author- 
izing the use of tribal moneys belonging to the Kiowa, Coman- 
che, and Apache Indians, of Oklahoma, for certain purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 2762) to amend section 19 
of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 2763) to provide 
for the fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses and to pro- 
vide for apportionment of Representatives in Congress; to the 
Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. BECK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 71) providing for 
the participation of the United States in the preparation and 
completion of plans for the comprehensive observance of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the formulation of the 
Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 5) to provide for an inquiry with regard to procedure in 
impeachment cases; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr, ELLIOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 43) authorizing the 
printing as a public document the addresses delivered April 
25 and 26, 1929, at the United States Chamber of Commerce 
building on the development of the city of Washington; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, urg- 
ing the passage of H. R. 251, classifying and fixing the salaries 
of United States commissioners in Alaska; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
earnestly requesting the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation to give Federal aid toward reforestation by States 
and counties; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COYLE: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, urging the Congress of the United States 
to amend the tariff law in a manner that will bring adequate 
protection to the coal, textile, and art-glass industries of Penn- 
sylvania from destructive foreign competition; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KELLY: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, urging the Congress of the United States 
to amend the tariff law in a manner that will bring adequate 
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sylvania from destructive foreign competition; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania, urging the amendment of the tariff law so as 
to protect the coal, textile, and art-glass industries from de- 
structive foreign competition; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WATRES: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States, and especially the United States Senator and Congress- 
men from Pennsylvania, to use their best offices in an effort to 
amend the tariff law in a manner that will bring adequate pro- 
tection to the coal, textile, and art-glass industries of Pennsyl- 
vania from destructive foreign competition; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 2764) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Contz; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 2765) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Copenhaver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 2766) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Ellen B. Wurtz; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A. bill (H. R. 2767) for the relief of 
James Evans; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2768) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sullivan W. Buck; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2769) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice R. Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2770) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Bales; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOKE: A bill (H. R. 2771) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M. Buell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2772) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia B. Leibrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2773) granting a pension to Hattie R. 
Feldman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2774) to correct the military record of 
John Dewitt Marvin; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2775) for the relief of Charlotte Martin, 
widow of Norman B. Martin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2776) for the relief of Dr. Charles F. 
Dewitz; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2777) for the relief of Charles E. Mac- 
Donald; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2778) authorizing the President of the 
United States to present in the name of Congress a congressional 
medal of honor to Sergt. Frank J, Williams; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 2779) granting a pension to 
Rebecca J. Abel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2780) granting a pension to Frank M. 
Van Dyke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2781) granting an increase of pension to 
Raymond B. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 2782) for the relief of 
Elizabeth B. Dayton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 2783) for the relief 
of A. J. Schliesser; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2784) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Sterling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 2785) granting a 
pension to Carrie Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 2786) for the relief of Alex 
Silvola; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 2787) granting a pension to 
Susan Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2788) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3y Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 2789) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Ann Rouse; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2790) granting an increase of pension to 
Minia Pierpoint; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2791) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. " 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2792) granting a pension to Joseph M. 
Lenegar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 2793) granting six 
months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2794) for the relief of the Monumental 
Stevedore Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2795) for the relief of the heirs of Burgess 
Hammond; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2796) for the relief of Capt. Walter S. 
Bramble; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 2797) granting a pension to 
Alice Grace Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 2798) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary P. L. Schrader; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 2799) for the relief of 
Francis B. McCloskey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2800) to correct the military record of 
Lemuel Horton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2801) for the relief of John Strevy, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2802) granting a pension to Fred C. Vander- 
pool; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 2803) granting a pension 
to Malissa A. Pitts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

$y Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2804) granting 
a pension to Sarah Ann Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. NEWTON: A bill (H. R. 2805) for the relief of 
Edwin Lockwood MacLean; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2806) for the relief of Raymond L. Hig- 
gins; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2807) for the relief of Howard A. Jussell; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2808) for the relief of Robert J. Smith; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2809) for the relief of Adelaide (Ada) 
J. Walker Robbins; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2810) for the relief of Katherine Ander- 
son; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2811) granting a pension to Katharine May 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Mr. Mr. O’CONNOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 2812) 
granting a pension to Hugh Peter McKeon; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 2813) granting a pension to 
Diana Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. SNELL: A bill (HU. R. 2814) for the relief of Melissa 
Switzer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

$y Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 2815) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia McChesney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2816) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Granger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2817) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2818) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelia Van Wormer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2819) granting a pension to Cora M. 
Bogardus ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 2820) granting an increase 
of pension to Cecelia Stearns; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 2821) granting an increase 
of pension to Virginia L. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 2822) for the relief 
of J. E. Reddick; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 2823) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Rebsamen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

341. Petition of the Manila Camp, No. 50, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Ohio, that when there shall be a vacancy in 
the membership of the Civil Service Commission of the United 
States the President is respectfully requested to appoint thereto 
a competent veteran of the war with Spain; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

342. Petition of the United Spanish War Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Ohio, urging the Civil Service Commission to amend 
and enforee its rules that eligibility for employment of veterans 
of the military and naval forces of the United States in time 
of war shall be and remain open to all such veterans for any 
and all employment in the civil service of the Government as 
they shall be individually capable physically and mentally to 
perform ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

343. Petition of the Pacific Coast Travelers Association, of San 
Francisco, Calif., memorializing Congress of the United States 
for a reduction of 50 per cent in the Federal tax on earned 
incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

344. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the Capt. Belvidere Brooks 
Post, No. 450, American Legion, New York County, N. Y., in- 
dorsing the McNamee report in favor of the service officers pay 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

345. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of the Syrian-American 
Citizens Society, Lawrence, Mass., protesting against insult to 
Americans of Syrian origin; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

346. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, protesting against the census bill 
(H. R. 5); to the Committee on the Census. 

347. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Southwestern 
Division of American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, favoring importation of scientific instruments free of 
tariff duty ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

848. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, New York City, opposing 
the passage of House bill 5, census bill, in its present form; 
to the Committee on the Census. 

349. Also, petition of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, of Rochester, N. Y., opposing the proposed duty on 
lumber and shingles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

350. By Mr. SPEAKS: Evidence in support of House bill 
2715, granting a pension to Flora Newman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

351. Also, evidence in support of House bill 2716, granting a 
pension to Nancy White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

352. Also, evidence in support of House bill 2717, granting a 
pension to Mary Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

353. Also, evidence in support of House bill 2720, granting an 
increase of pension to Hattie Black; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 
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354. Also, evidence in support of House bill 2721, granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Ellen Dalgarn; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

355. Also, evidence in support of House bill 2722, granting 
an inerease of pension to Elizabeth R. McConnell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invatid Pensions. 

356. Also, evidence in support of House bill 2723, granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Slosser; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

357. Also, evidence in support of House bill 2724, granting an 
increase of pension to Alice E. Chapman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

858. Also, evidence in support of House bill 2725, granting 
increase of pension to Ellen M. Carey; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. 

359, Also, evidence in support of House bill 2726, granting 
increase of pension to Eliza J. Wilson; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. 

360, Also, evidence in support of House bill 2727, granting an 
micreise of pension to Josephine A, Carlton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


an 
on 


an 
on 


SENATE 
Fray, May 10, 1929 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 7, 1929) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess, 

Mr. GOFF obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley reorge 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glenn 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Burton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Edge 


Me Master 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
King Shortridge 
Fess La Follette Simmpns 


Mr. DILL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Jongs] 
is detained from the Senate owing to illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia is entitled to the flcor. 


MOTHER’S DAY 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammé@l 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Kean 
Keyes 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, Mother’s Day originated with Miss 
Anna Jarvis, of Grafton, W. Va., now of Philadelphia. Her 
mother was an unusual and outstanding character in the com- 
munity life of that well-known city, and at her death all who 
knew her, in a spirit of love and reverence, requested that a 
memorial be arranged in which they all might participate. In 
planning this tribute Miss Jarvis conceived the idea of a na- 
tional memorial to the American mother. She recognized the 
prevailing widespread influence of the material spirit of the 
day. She saw the effect of the neglect of home ties engendered 
by the whirl and pressure of modern life. She, as we all do, 
felt the lack of deference and respect to their parents among 
the children of this generation, and so she was laudably and 
gratefully impelled by her own great grief to remind everyone 
of the debt we owe our mothers. 

In May, 1914, Congress designated the second Sunday in that 
month as Mother’s Day, and duly authorized the President to 
issue a proclamation calling upon all Government officials and 
inviting the people of the Nation to display the American flag on 
all Government buildings and in their homes on that day. 

Centuries ago a discerning philosopher discovered that “ The 
peail is the iinage of purity, but woman is purer than the 
pearl.” Homer, 500 years later, imnrortalized the Grecian 
mother in the proud description: “ She moves a goddess, and 
she looks a queen.” In all human thought there is not a nobler, 
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higher, finer ideal than the word “mother.” In every age it 
has gardened the earth with the blossoms of love—the flowers 
of heaven. Motherhood is the salvation or the destruction of 
the race, carrying as it does the destinies of mankind in the 
folds of its mantle. 

A great thinker in thoughts divine from his scholastic soul 
tells us thus: 


When Eve was brought unto Adam, he became filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and gave her the most sanctified, the most glorious of appella- 
tions. He called her Eva, that is to say, the Mother of All. He did 
not style her wife, but simply mother, mother of all living creatures, 
In this consists the glory and the most precious ornament of woman. 


How beautiful, and how inspiringly true! Never can we for- 
get our noble, sainted mothers. On the blue mountains of our 
dim childhood, toward which we ever turn and gaze, stand to- 
day the angelic mothers who marked out to us from whence our 
course should be and how our lives should be lived. And 
Shakespeare sees her: 

So pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed eternal as the sky, 
And like the brook’s low song, her voice, 
A sound that could not die. 


She made life a heaven here because she believed in and 


| taught the gospel of cheerfulness, love, happiness, and hope. 
| She lived and she suffered for truth, sympathy, intellectual, and 


moral liberty. She gave her best, the sunshine of an earnest, 
honest, gifted soul, for the good of others. She lived and she 
lives for home, family, and country, with a devotion that tran- 
seends words. She loved the poor, the helpless, the victims of 
toil and want. She pitied, and she abhorred deceit. She hated 


| falsehood in any form, and she gave always, without expecting 


return, What she claimed or exacted from others. She lived her 
principles and looked always with forgiving, tender eyes upon 
our failings. She beguiled our grief with soothing care, and 
mended our broken hopes with caressing and tender promises 
of sweet reward. Always she was positive without severity, 
and firm without arrogance. She taught us courage, intelligence, 
integrity, and the mighty hopes that make us nren. She taught 
our helpless lips to lisp the blessings that came to them from 
her heart, her body, and her soul. She reared us to know and 
feel that life is to live and love, those who love us here— 


Thou art thy mother’s glass and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 


And may the gratitude of our lives ever mirror her image 
and reflect her divinity. 
She led me first to God; 
Her words and prayers were my young spirit’s dew 
For when she used to leave 
The fireside every eve, 
I knew it was for prayer that she withdrew. 


She enriched mankind with grace supreme. 


She was an angel 
of charity and always busy beyond her strength and her means. 
Yes; how cheerful she was as she moved among us, and know- 
ing that her influence was a power in trust she builded ever 


for posterity. She loved the good and all the worth while 
loved her. She taught us to think, and to know that the home 
was merely a miniature of the larger world outside. She made 
the hearthstone sacred, and, forgetting self, she sought favors 
only for those she served. She was free. No evil could 
bribe her mind or intimidate her soul, and she knew no fear 
except the fear of doing wrong. Ever in honoring our mothers 
we pay a tribute to ourselves and testify to our ideals. Thus 
we come to realize that only the voiceless speak forever, and 
that from her fair and unpolluted flesh violets spring and blos- 
som, perfuming the world with peace and love and joy. 


A mother’s love, how sweet the name, 
What is a mother’s love? 

A noble, pure, and tender flame 
Enkindled from above 

To bless a heart of earthly mold, 

The warmest love that can grow cold 
This is a mother’s love. 


If we would know our mother, her life, her heart, her mo- 
tives, the depth and the tenderness of her sympathy, the nobie- 
ness of her nature, the beauty of her spirit, and the splendid 
integrity of her stainless soul, we must go stand by her grave 
and let the memories of childhood surge and resurge through 
the mind. She will come back from the palace of eternity in 
all the dignity and the grace of her blessed perfection. She 
will come back like faint, exquisite music, so kind, so beauti- 
ful, so gentle, so holy, with that smile which will ever be 
to us our first glimpse of God and love as she scattered the 
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seeds of faith that we might reap the golden grain of spiritual 
strength and moral growth. 
How often has the thought 
Of my mourn'd mother brought 
Peace to my troubled spirit and new power 
The tempter to repel. 
Mother, thou knowest well 
That thou has blest me since my natal hour, 


Mr. President, a mother’s love is but the mortal expression of 
the spirit of God. It is God in the hearts and on the lips of 
little children. It comes from eternity, because it has always 
existed. The inanimate can not produce the animate any 
more than the insensate can produce the sensate. If it is 
impossible, and it is, to conceive of a finite result without a 
cause, how can the human mind accept an infinite effect and 
view it as causeless? 

Indeed, a mother’s love is the golden link that binds youth to age, and 
he is still a child, however time may have furrowed his cheek or silvered 
his brow, who can yet recall with a softened heart the fond devotion or 
the gentle chidings of the best friend that God ever gave this earth. 


Her faith and her confidence endure forever, in good or in bad 
repute, and ever recalling the smiles that filled her heart with 
pride and the confident, generous promises of youth, she still 
loves on and hopes that her child may turn from evil and be 
what she intended and hoped in her agony of travail and prayer. 


Would, mother, you could hear me tell 
How oft amid my brief career 
For sins and follies lov’d too well 
Have fallen the free, repentant tear, 
And in the waywardness of youth 
How better thoughts have given to me 
Contempt for error, love for truth, 
"Mid sweet remembrances of thee. 


A father may turn his back on his child, brothers and sisters 
may become inveterate enemies, husbands desert their wives and 
wives their husbands. This we know. But the irrepressible 
and indestructible affections of her who at her own peril went 
down into the valley of the shadow of death to give us immortal 
life will abide with us until we also go down into that same 
valley and feel again the clasp of her waiting hand and go with 


her into the Eden of that eternity, where never again shall we 
feel or see the.dust and the glare of an earthly day. 

In this gracious presence, at this hour and place, may we not 
indulge the perfect hope that America, as she stands to-day be- 
neath the heaven of a mother’s eyes, will, with a reverence 
sacred and sublime, remember as an evidence of her faith her 
who enriched all mankind and gave us flesh and blood, the pulse 


and the breath of the great and only living God. No work is 
so high, so noble, so grand, so enduring, so important for all 
time as the making of a character in a little child. Yes; if all 
of a mother’s sacrifices to sorrow, sin, and pain could be changed 
into the melodies of her sweetest joy, a symphony would fill the 
sky. And for those who can not realize their ideal, a mother’s 
memory will idealize their real. ‘She is a distinct and an indi- 
vidual creation, and in the empire of the world she transcend- 
ently carries the torch of truth, illuminating the pathway to 
justice, temperance, courage, and fortitude. 

Mr. President, there she stands, her sainted voice singing soft 
and low, the equisite mother of the race, in all her purity, at 
the beginning of time, on the mist and drift of melting clouds 
in the first dawn of emerging beauty with a child at her breast 
through whose lips God was breathing His everlasting purposes 
and consecrating them both to immortality. 

Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask may 
be referred to the Committee on the Library and that it may be 
printed in the Recorp following my remarks. I do not ask to 
have it read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 37) authorizing the placing 
in the National Statuary Hall of a statue in honor of the Ameri- 
can mother and other patriotic women of the United States was 
read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on the Library, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas on the 9th day of May, 1914, the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, duly issued a proclamation, pursuant to 
a joint resolution of the two Houses of the Congress of the United 
States, designating the second Sunday in May as Mother’s Day, and for 
other purposes; and 

Whereas many of the States of the United States of America have 
Placed in Statuary Hal) in the Capitol memorials to their famous men; 
and 

Whereas it would seem fitting and proper that the Federal Government 
as such should also have the privilege of placing memorials to its citi- 
zenship in this hal); and 
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Whereas the American mother and other patriotic women have -done 
and are doing so much for the home, moral uplift, and religion, and 
hence so much for good government and humanity, through their sacri- 
fices, patriotism, fidelity, and industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That there shall be placed in the National Statuary 
Hall, in honor of the mothers and other patriotic women of the United 
States, a statue representing the typical American woman, which shall 
be dedicated on a future Mother’s Day as founded by Anna Jarvis, of 
Philadelphia, 

Sec. 2, A commission is hereby created to be composed of five members 
to be appointed by the President. The commission is authorized to 
consider plans for the design, erection, and dedication of such statue 
and to procure such designs and estimates of cost as it deems advisable, 
and to make a report to the Congress, with its recommendations, as soon 
as practicable. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am sure all Senators enjoyed 
the eloquent address of the Senator from West Virginia on 
Mother’s Day. I appreciate what he had to say about me as 
the humble author of the resolution which designates the second 
Sunday in May as Mother’s Day. 

I recall a poem which speaks the truth: 


The greatest battle that ever was fought— 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the map of the world you will find it not; 
It was fought by the mothers of men. 


As the Senator from West Virginia spoke about mother love, 
I thought, as perhaps did every Senator here and every one 
who heard his address, of the beautiful devotion of the mother 
to her offspring. 

The most beautiful thing this side of heaven is the mother’s 
It is the only love amongst mortals that 
will suffer all things and endure all things. Through prosperity 
and good fortune, through sickness and health, through life and 
death, it is the same beautiful, unselfish, and unchangeable 
mother love. 

And the poet truly tells us that— 


He who, harking back to youth, 
Goes forth and nobly tries 

To color life to match the light 
That shines from mother’s eyes. 


He will not pride his faltering feet 
Upon the race they’ve made, 

But search his heart, and bless the part 
That mother love has played. 


He'll walk adown the ways of life, 
And in his daily prayer 

Thank God that all his best was born 
In that old bye-bye chair. 


The world at times has beat me back 
In battles I have fought; 

Not always has the god success 
Touched tasks in which I wrought. 


Full oft bas fortune dealt a blow 
Instead of bent to bless, 

And heartaches followed close upon 
The heels of happiness. 


And often when a solemm woe 
Of grief my heart intoned, 

And often when my spirit writhed 
And all my nature groaned, 


There stole refrain that softened pain, 
Not phrased by mortal tongue, 

But born of memories old and sweet— 
The songs my mother sung. 


When she took me in her arms 
And gently stroked my hair, 
And bore me with her down to sleep 
In that old bye-bye chair, 


I wish to read a beautiful tribute to woman by a distin- 
guished Georgian, a great orator and a great poet, Lucien Lamar 
Knight: 

Woman, to thy tender keeping God has given this command: 

Rear the childhood of the Nation, nurse the young hope of the land, 
Teach the principles of virtue, lift the manly brow of youth 

Till it scorns each baser triumph for the laurels of the truth. 


Never leave thy little kingdom; never sacrifice its crown; 
Though your realm be but a cottage, keep it ever, "tis thine own. 
Let ho trespasser invade it; from its door let hate be hurled, 
For the teachings of the fireside rule the forums of the world. 
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’Tis thy mission to be gentle, meek in spirit, undefiled, 

For the Nation’s growth is rooted in the nurture of the child. 
Fountain spring of all our greatness, back of yonder beectling dome 
Lies America’s true secret, in her poet’s “ Home, Sweet Home.” 


She who rocks a Nation’s cradle, with a mother’s holy hand, 

Writes its statutes, rears its armies, peals its thunders of command. 
She who whispers “ Now I lay me” to the childhood at her knee, 
Reigns the queen of the Republic, guards the court of liberty. 


Mr. President, we honor ourselves when we honor the mothers 
of America. Let the President have our country’s flag fly on 
every public building in Washington and throughout the coun- 
try next Sunday and request the people in every State to unfurl 
it and fly it on their houses in honor of the bravest army that 
ever fought in all the tide of time—the mothers of America. 

Mr. President, for the last two or three years this custom has 
not been observed at the Capital. Most of the Government oflfi- 
cials seem to have forgotten it. On day before yesterday I 
wrote a letter to the President suggesting that he issue a new 
proclamation, and do it each year, prior to the second Sunday 
in May, calling upon the people of the country to observe this 
very happy custom. 

LONG AND SHORT HAUL CLAUSE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask that the clerk may read 


a telegram which I have just received relative to the pending 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
long and short haul clause of the interstate commerce act. 

Without objection, the clerk 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will read, as requested, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

PHOENIX, Ariz., May 10, 1929. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At Southern Pacific sunset gulf route fourth section applications 
hearing before Interstate Commerce Commission in Phoenix to-day, 
proposing drastic reductions in transcontinental rates between Califor- 
nia ports and New York and Baltimore without reductions at inter- 
mediate points, chief witness for applicant proposed that Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorize Southern Pacific Co. in the future to 
immediately adjust its rates at any time to meet overnight increases 
and reductions in rates made effective by intercoastal water line. 

This is the mest startling preposal ever advanced by any carrier. It 
not only constitutes grave menace to intermountain interests but, if 
successful, can have no other result than destruction of intercoastal 
traffic through Panama Canal, nullification section 500, transporta- 
tion act, and defeat of every effort made by Congress in recent years 
to effectively amend fourth section dealing with water competition. 
These hearings continue at Los Angeles, Galveston, and New York City 
at cnormous expense to intermountain interests. At meeting of Inter- 
mediate Rate Association to-day and in view of foregoing it was 
unanimously resolved to respectively urge you to press for consideration 
and Hayden-Pittman-Taylor bills now in Senate and House 
contemplating amendment fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act. 


passage 


INTERMEDIATE RATE ASSOCIATION, 
By Its PRESIDENT AND QUORUM oF DrRECTORS. 
(Also:) Arizona Corporation Commission; New Mexico Cor- 
poration Commission; Nevada Public Service Commission ; 
Arizona Cattle Growers Association; Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers Association; New Mexico Wool Growers Association; 
New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers Association; Reno 
Chamber of Commerce; Utah Shippers Traffic Association; 
Utah Manufacturers Association; Utah Canners Associa- 
tion; Lordsburg, Deming, Silver City, and Roswell Cham- 
bers of Commerce; Salt River Valley Traffic Association. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegram will be re 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask that there may be printed in the Recorp 
in connection with the telegram just read certain editorials from 
the Arizona Republican, the Phoenix Evening Gazette, and the 
Mining Journal, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 

The editorials are as follows: 
Republican, May 1, 1929] 
IN THIS MEASURE 


Without objection, it is so 


[From the Arizona 


ALONE IS SAFETY 

The bill which Senator Haypen introduced on April 22 would amend 
the interstate commerce act by removing from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the discretion to authorize the violation of the fourth sec- 
tion of the act which prohibits the fixing of a rate lower for a long haul 
than a shorter one over the same line in the same direction. 

The similar Gooding bill met with so much favor in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress that it was passed by the Senate and was believed to have the 
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support of a majority sentiment in the House, But near the end of the 
short session of that Congress, a hostile committee prevented it from 
coming to a vote. It was bitterly opposed by the transcontinental rail- 
roads which eight years ago, and even now, are asking for fourth-section 
relief. Their applications have been opposed mainly by the intermediate 
territory of which Arizona forms a part and by those who are desirous 
of the continued use of the Panama Canal, 

In the earlier days of the interstate commerce act applications for 
fourth-section relief were frequently granted by the commission, usually 
for the adjustment of rates of rival railroads between the same termi- 
nals, the relief being afforded to the road over the more circuitous and 
longer route. 

But previous to the World War this relief was in effect on the trans- 
continental lines. But with the war, whatever water competition the 
canal line had offered disappeared and that relief was withdrawn, so 
that the intermediate territory enjoyed the same, but no lower, rates 
on westbound commodities, than were granted to Pacific terminals, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission for the last eight years has 
steadfastly refused to grant the applications of the railways for a 
restoration of the relief, and we suppose it will still refuse in the pend- 
ing case which will come up for a hearing here on May 8. But until 
such amendment to the interstate commerce act is made as it proposed 
in the Hayden bill, the intermediate territory and the Panama Canal 
will be subjected to these periodical attacks by the railroads against 
which defense must be made at great expense, 

As we have frequently pointed out, the protection which section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act affords us is essential to the continued 
prosperity of the intermediate region. It has been that protection under 
which Arizona has so marvelously prospered and has become the location 
of new and expanding industry in the last 10 years. We can not be 
assured of permanent pretection as long as it is within the power of 
the commission to withdraw it, 


[From the Phoenix Evening Gazette, March 7, 1929] 
MORE ABOUT CANAL AND RAIL RATES 


Efforts of railroads to discriminate against inland points in the matter 
of rates, and their constant attempts to use rates by water from coast 
to coast, through the Panama Canal, as their excuse for inland dis- 
criminations, have aroused Members of Congress from Arizona and 
other States of the Rocky Mountain region to a point of determination 
that promises to have a distinct influence upon what is nothing less 
than an alarming situation. 

Recently the Senate was debating the joint resolution providing for 
an expenditure of $150,000 to bring down to date the engineering in- 
formation originally compiled by the Isthmian Cana] Commission in 
1901 relative to construction of a Nicaraguan canal. Senator Car, 
HayYpDEN, of Arizona, took advantage of the opportunity to set forth 
this State’s attitude toward railroads that use water rates as an ex- 
cuse for trying to discriminate against inland points. He said, in part: 

“The Panama Canal tolls should not be lowered. The intercoastal 
steamship lines operating through the Panama Canal are not to any 
great degree competing with the transcontinental railroads of the 
United States, but the traffic through the canal is being used merely 
as an excuse by the railroads for making applications to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the privilege of carrying freight from one 
coast to another at a less rate than the railroads are willing to carry 
the same freight to intermediate points. I want to give notice here and 
now on behalf of all the Senators and Congressmen who represent the 
great interior regions of the United States affected by the long-and-short- 
haul issue which so frequently comes before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that if another canal is to be constructed through Nicaragua 
we intend to see to it that the second canal shall not be used as an 
excuse for further violations of the fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act which prohibits charging more for a long haul than a short 
haul in the same direction over the same railroad line. 

“In any event I have been an advocate for many years of a rigid 
long-and-short-haul section as a part of the act to regulate commerce. 
The practice of charging more for a short than for a long haul results 
in wasteful transportation, especially where the competition which 1!s 
met by such a rate is between railroads, for if commodities are hauled 
over the long line when they could just as well move over the short 
line it can mean nothing else than wasteful transportation and the 
lowering of the revenue of any particular group in which the various 
railroads may be located. The railroads should not be permitted to 
violate the fourth section to meet water competition or any other form 
of competition. 

“The transcontinental railroad companies should not continually ap- 
pear before the Interstate Commerce Commission seeking the privilege 
of making a low rate through to the Pacific coast, lower than they are 
willing to stop off freight in the intermediate regions, and allege the 
Panama Canal as an excuse for so doing. Anyone engaged in business 
in the intermountain country at the present time has no assurance that 
any day some transcontinental railroad company which carries his freight 
may not file an application before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be permitted to change a rate situation which will utterly ruin bis 
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business. This sword of Damocles perennially hangs over his head. 
We want to make business conditions certain. We ask for the enact- 
ment by Congress of legislation that will absolutely prohibit any rail- 
road company from using the Panama Canal, in particular, as an ex- 
cuse for granting a lower through rate than to the intermediate terri- 
tory. If that is done, business will prosper along the entire lines of 
these railroads, and in the end they will gain more business and make 
more profit than would be possible if they follow the foolish and the 
unwise course, as we believe, of asking the privilege of carrying com- 
modities through to the Pacific coast at cost or less than cost, and 
then seek to recoup themselves by overcharging those who live in the 
areas between.” 


[From the Mining Journal, Phoenix, Ariz., April 30, 1929] 
UP IT BOBS AGAIN 


Eternal vigilance seems to be very necessary when business is con- 
cerned with railroads and their rates. The Southern Pacific is again 
trying to obtain authorization for a new rate schedule to the Pacific 
coast, so as to compete with the water route through the Panama Canal, 
but nowhere in the application can we find a willingness to adjust 
freight rates proportionately to intermediate points that are on the road 
and through which the freight trains must pass. 

It is the same old game—cut the rates down to a point where they 
are without any profit where there is competition, and let the fellow 
who is in the territory served without competition pay the bill. The 
whole intermountain section, and particularly the mining industry, is 
interested in this move, as a successful application by the Southern 
Pacific would undoubtedly mean similar applications by all roads leading 
to the coast, because they could not afford to permit the advantage 
which would be given the Southern Pacific. 

No advantage accrues to the Pacific coast section, for this already has 
the low rates for boat haul, and there is no proposal to get any lower 
rates, but merely to let the Southern Pacific in for a part of the busi- 
ness; but every city east of the Pacific coast ports will see the railroads 
hauling a greater distance for less money to others than they do to 
them—discrimination if the application is granted. 

Under the Interstate Commerce Commission and the State corporation 
commission policies we can not get more railroads, so there will be 
no more competition throughout the intermountain West than now 
exists. This section would bave to nt#ake up such loss as might be sus- 
tained by the intensive competition of coast terminal points, and con- 


tinue indefinitely to do so, but with no more advantage to the coast 
points than they now have. 

The Arizona Republican of April 20, 1929, in an editorial entitled 
“ Proposed Draining of Lifeblood of the Intermediate Territory,” ex- 
plains the situation, as well as showing up some of the trivial “ bunk” 


and “soft soap” in the Southern Pacific propaganda program, This 
editorial follows: 

“There has been circulated here and elsewhere in the intermediate 
territory a pamphlet containing for popular and uninformed consump- 
tion arguments in support of an application by the Southern Pacific for 
fourth-section relief, which will be the subject of a hearing before an 
Interstate Commerce Commission examiner, beginning here on May 8. 
This is a matter with which we of the intermountain country have 
become so familiar in the last eight or nine years in successfully oppos- 
ing similar applications that a further extended discussion of it seems 
unnecessary. 

“The object of the present application is, in short, to secure rates 
on a large number of commodities from Atlantic ports to Pacific coast 
terminals, lower than the rates from the eastern ports to points in 
intermediate territory. In previous applications all the transcontinental 
lines were joined. In this case the Southern Pacific stands alone, 
endeavoring to secure these lower rates over its ocean route from the 
Atlantic to Galveston, thence over the rail route to the Pacific terminals. 
This would, no doubt, be the opening wedge to similar relief applica- 
tions by all transcontinental lines. Then, if granted, the intermediate 
territory would be reduced to the condition of economic servitude from 
which the World War relieved it by dispelling the myth of water 
competition. 

“The pretext on which the application is based is again water com- 
petition. The company desires to put in these lower through rates 
to secure a part of the traffic now carried through the Panama Canal. 
It is now proposed to lower the rates from the East to intermountain 
points. The road contends that they are already so low that a further 
reduction would be impossible without loss. Where, then, is to be the 
profit in carrying goods a thousand miles farther at a lower rate? 
What does the road want with this unprofitable traffic after which 
it is reaching? 

“In a recent interview a representative of the applicant said: * No 
change is proposed on existing rates at intermediate points, except 
where such rates may be reduced by adding to the proposed rates at 
the ports (Pacific ports), the local rates to and from the ports.’ 

“ What this means is the reestablishment of the absurd and iniquitous 
‘back haul.’ That is, if those quoted words mean anything, they 
mean that a merchant bringing goods to intermountain points would 
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have to pay the rate from the point of shipment in the East to Los 
Angeles, to which would be added the local rate back. And we are 
not reassured that the expression ‘to and from the ports’ docs not 
mean that the merchant would not also be charged with the local rate 
to the coast. The ‘reduced’ rate to intermediate points would result 
only from the utterly impossible contingency that the through rate 
to the coast might sometime be so low that the local rate added to 
it would make a rate less than the present intermediate rate, 

“But we of the intermediate territory are less concerned with high 
rates and low rates than we are with discriminatory rates. Generally, 
the rate itself as to any point would be of comparatively little concern, 
but the comparative rates are of great concern. A lower rate from 
the East to Pacific coast terminals than to points in the intermountain 
region would transform the intermediate territory into a commercial 
desert. The area of an intermountain wholesale house would not ex- 
tend to the municipal boundaries, 

“We shall discuss this matter of the back haul later. We have 
space for the consideration of the only other argument set out in the 
It is an offer of an unseasoned mess of pottage 
to Arizona and New Mexico. We are told that if this scheme can be 
put through, a vast volume of traffic now carried by water will be 
brought by rail through, now, mind you, ‘ through,’ and not into 
Arizona and New Mexico. We shall have the advantage of this trans- 
portation over a stretch of 570 miles. The passage of these through 
trains will spread a glow of prosperity over these two States. It is 
added ‘the transportation charges paid on this traffic by shippers and 
consignees will be largely disbursed for labor and materials used in 
the transportation, and a substantial portion of this amount will be 
spent in Arizona and New Mexico.’ 

“ Perhaps if the increase should be as great as the company hopes, 
some extra trainmen would be required to handle the traffic; thus, to 
that extent reducing local unemployment, for which we would surrender 
the entire jobbing and much of the manufacturing business of this 
region.” 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. DENEEN presented resolutions adopted at a mass meet- 


| ing (comprising approximately 3,000 people and representing 


about 100 different societies with a membership of 200,000) at 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, LIL, favoring the repeal of the na- 
tional-origins clause of the existing immigration law and a 
return to the previous immigration policy based on the census 
of 1890, ete., which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by sundry citizens of 
Chicago, Cook County, and the State of Illinois, who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the World War, 
favoring the prompt making of appropriations to provide ample 
hospital facilities, medical care, and treatment for incapacitated 
ex-service men and women, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the City Council of 
Chicago, Ill., indorsing the appointment of a commission for the 
study of crime and law enforcement in the United States, and 
favoring investigation by the proposed commission of “the 
nonenforcement of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to 
the Constitution, including the nullification of said amendments, 
at the same time the eighteenth amendment is under considera- 
tion,” ete., which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented communications and telegrams 
in the nature of petitions from the German-American League; 
Oscar Lodge II, International Order of Good Templars; Cen- 
tral Committee of Southern California; the Swedish-American 
National League of Southern California; Thule Lodge, No. 467, 
Order of Vasa; Logen Nordstjernan, No. 106, North Star Lodge, 
Vasa Order of America; the board of directors of the Lutheran 
Hospital Society; the Swedish Baptist Church; John Ericsson 
Republican League of California; Swedish Evangelical Mission 
Covenant Churches of California; the Swedish-American Na- 
tional League of Southern California; the California Conference 
of Lutheran Augustana Synod; the Swedish Club; and the 
Swedish Methodist Episcopal Church, all of Los Angeles; 
Golden Gate District Lodge, No. 12, Order of Vasa, the Swetiish 
Society; and Bien, Danish weekly, of San -Francisco; the 
Grand Lodge, Danish Society Dania of California, of San 
Rafael; the Swedish-American Republican Club; the Swedish- 
American Patriotic League, Branch No. 1, and Swedish So- 
ciety, Branch No. 1, of Oakland; the Church Council of the 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, of San Jose; the California Con- 
ference of the Lutheran Augustana Synod of America, at Tur- 
lock; Steuben Society of America, San Diego Unit, No. 112, and 
San Diego Lodge, No. 22, Sons of Hermann, of San Diego; the 
Swedish Evangelical Tabernacle, of Pasadena; and Logen 
Aftonstjernan, No, 426, Vasa Order of America, of Long Beach, 
all in the State of California, praying for the repeal of the 
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national-origins provision of the existing immigration law and 
the retention of immigration quotas based on 2 per cent of the 
1890 census, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present for printing in the 
Recorp a telegram from the New England Cranberry Sales Co., 
A. D. Benson, manager, of Middleboro, Mass., and one from 
Daniel 8S. Fiske, dated at Worcester, Mass. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MIDDLEBORO, Mass., May 6, 1929. 
Senator Davip I. WaLsH: 

Our organization, composed of 300 cranberry growers, opposed to 
fruits being exempted from farm relief bill, Understand proposed board 
will have no mandatory powers to compel growers work under them 
without their desire. We think fruit growers should be given equal 
treatment with grain growers and believe they might work advan- 
tageously with the board and should have equal rights, 

NEW ENGLAND CRANBERRY SALES Co., 
A. D. Benson, Manager. 


Worcester, Mass., May 1, 1929. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I can not believe present proposed farm relicf bill will in any way 
help New England farmers and very much doubt it helping any farmers 
anywhere. I do know it is proposed to take $500,000,000 out of tax- 
payers, and to expend this amount on indefinite hazy experiment would 
seem to me all out of reason, and as one of the largest fruit growers in 
Massachusetts and being familiar with most of the New England farm 
troubles I hope this bill will not pass. 

Danret 8S. Fiske, Grafton, Mass. 


Mr. SWANSON. I present a telegram from T, B. Byrd, of 
Winchester, Va., and a letter from Ben T. Gunter, of Accomac, 
Va., relative to the pending question before the Senate, which I 
ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram and letter were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WINCHESTER, VA., April 30, 1929. 
Senator CLAUDE A. SWANSON: 

Regarding Senate bill 1, there is some little discussion in the apple 
industry concerning the surplus-control feature. This is included in 
subsection (b) of section 6 of the bill. Speaking as president of the 
Virginia Horticultural Society, I think that apples and peaches should be 
excluded from the surplus-control feature. I see no objections to the 
other provisions of the bill and am of the opinion that apples and 
peaches should remain in the bill except for the purposes of surplus 
control, 

T. B. Byrp. 


AccomAc, VA., April 29, 1929. 


Hon. CLraupe A. SWANSON, 
United States Senate, Washinyton, D. C. 

Drag SENATOR: I was in Washington last Monday and called at your 
office, but you were out at the time and I did not have an opportunity 
to call a second time. 

I wanted to talk with you briefly with reference to Senate bill No. 1, 
having for its object the establishment of a Federal farm board, etc. 
Up to that time I had not seen the Senate bill, I had seen the House 
bill and it seemed to provide only for marketing operations and made no 
provision for the cooperative purchasing of supplies and equipment for 
the members of the cooperative purchasing association. It was this pro- 
vision that I was interested in and wanted to discuss with you, 

While in Washington I secured a copy of the bill, and after reading 
the same on my return home I found that the Senate bill, on page 14, 
took care of the proposition which I was interested in and which I 
desired to discuss with you. I am informed by Mr. Bianp that an 
effort was made in the House to secure an amendment to the House bill 
for cooperative purchasing of agricultural supplies and 
equipment, which failed. 

This is a matter of some interest to the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Produce Exchange, because it looks very much as if in the future we 
will have to make some arrangement for furnishing supplies to the farm- 
ers. It takes a great deal of money to run our marketing enterprise, 
and if we were to enter on cooperative purchasing it would be very diffi- 
cult for us to secure the necessary money under ordinary circumstances. 
We hope that whatever legislation is enacted will provide for cooperative 
purchasing as well as cooperative marketing. This possibility would 
enable us to secure from the farm board aid for such a purpose as we 
are now considering embarking on, 

If you can see your way clear to support this provision of the bill, it 
will be appreciated by us. We understand that there is a strong senti- 


providing 
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ment in the House in favor of some such relief, though it did not have 
sufficient strength, it seems, to carry the amendment. 
Very truly yours, 
Ben T. GUNTER. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp two telegrams opposing the inclusion of fruits in 
the farm relief bill. These two telegrams are from two of the 
very largest fruit growers in the State of Maryland. One of 
them, I believe, is the largest in the entire State. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Berwin, Mp., May 10, 1929. 
United States Senator MILLARD TyYDINGs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Being large growers with heavy investments in commercial peach and 
apple orchards, also shippers of peaches and apples to domestic mar- 
kets as well as exporters of peaches and apples to Canada and exporters 
of apples to England, Brazil, and Germany, we would appreciate it if 
you would support Jones amendment to remove apples, peaches, and 
pears from stabilization section of Senate farm relief bill. 

HARRISON'S NURSERIES, 
By G. Hate Harrison, 


HaAvRE DE Gracrk, Mp., May 9, 1929. 
The Hon. M. E. Typ1Nogs, 
United States Senate: 
Fruits and vegetables should certainly not be included in farm relief 
bill, Will send fuller statement if desired. 
Cc. E. Bryan, 


REPORT OF THE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 174) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a branch home of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers in the State of Florida, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 10) thereon, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr, CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 1048) granting a pension to Celia Chapelle; 

A bill (S. 1049) granting a pension to Sarah 8S. Bruce; 

A bill (S. 1050) granting a pension to Ernest J. Hollis; 

A bill (8S. 1051) granting a pension to Guy McLean; and 

A bill (S. 1052) granting a pension to Malinda C. Davis; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 1053) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Moran (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 1054) granting a pension to Ella Lincoln (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1055) granting a pension to Emma J. Gross (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 1056) to amend the immigration act of 1924, as 
amended, with regard to the issuance of immigration visas, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on Immigration, 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 1057) relative to forest reservations in the State 
of Utah; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 1058) granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Utah with respect to the division and apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Colorado, Green, Bear or Yampa, the 
White, San Juan, and Dolores Rivers, and all other streams in 
which such States are jointly interested; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 1059) for the relief of David BE. Jones; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1060) granting a pension to William A. Flowers 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 1061) granting a pension to the survivors of the 
Jeanette relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1062) for the relief of Thomas H. Duggan; 

A bill (S. 1063) for the relief of Charles B. De Crevecoeur ; 

A bill (S. 1064) for the relief of George Deck ; 

A bill (S. 1065) for the relief of James Covington; 
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A bill (S. 1066) to correct the military record of James Wil- 
liam Cole; and 

A bill (S. 1067) to authorize the appointment of Capt. M. M. 
Cloud, retired, to the grade of major, retired, in the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 1068) to amend paragraph (11) of section 20 of 
the interstate commerce act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

sy Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (8S. 1069) for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a public building thereon at Milbank, S, Dak.; to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1070) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended, to permit State member banks of the Federal 
reserve system to establish and operate branches in foreign coun- 
tries and dependencies, and insular possessions of the United 
States ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 36) to amend Public Resolution 
89, Seventieth Congress, second session, approved February 20, 
1929, entitled “ Joint resolution to provide for accepting, rati- 
fying, and confirming the cessions of certain islands of the 
Samoan group to the United States, and for other purposes” ; 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 


AMENDMENTS TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. WALCOTT and Mr. NYE each submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to Senate bill 1, 
the farm relief bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


SALE OF MORTGAGE BONDS BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMPANIES 


Mr. BROOKHART. I offer a resolution for the investigation 
of these wildcat bond companies here in the District of Columbia 
that are selling their bonds throughout the United States and 
fraudulently using the mails for that purpose, especially the 
F. H. Smith Co. of this city. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be re- 
ceived, printed, and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It should go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It relates to the whole country, not to the District 
of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In accordance with the desire 
of the author of the resolution, it will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The resolution (S. Res. 58) was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Whereas many millions of dollars of real-estate mortgage notes and 
bonds have been sold throughout the United States for a period of many 
years by real-estate and finance operators in the District of Columbia 
through the medium of alluring advertisements in magazines and news- 
papers for which many hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
expended ; and 

Whereas by reason of the fact that the city of Washington is the 
Capital of the Nation it is of the most vital interest to all sections of 
the country to know whether or not the sales of real-estate bonds and 
mortgage notes by real-estate and finance operators in the city of 
Washington are honest and conservative and free from fraud and mis- 
representations; and 

Whereas it has been alleged that the Commonwealth Finance Corpora- 
tion, of the city and State of New York, with many thousands of 
stockholders has been defrauded of more than $5,000,000 of its assets 
by -reason of fraudulent misrepresentations as to real-estate values in 
the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas it has been alleged that some of the real-estate and finance 
operators in the District of Columbia, and particularly the F. H. Smith 
Co. and its subsidiaries, have been debarred from selling bonds spon- 
sored by them in the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and that the 
said F. H. Smith Co. has been denied membership in the Real Estate 
Board of the District of Columbia because of alleged irregular practices, 
consisting of pyramiding of values for the purpose of securing excessive 
loans, of having irregular and excessive appraisals made by favored and 
partial agents, and of publishing or causing to be published advertise- 
ments intended to deceive the public as to the real value of the proper- 
ties securing said mortgage notes or bonds; and 

Whereas it has been alleged that many of the bonds sold through the 
mails by virtue of newspaper and magazine advertisements by said F, H. 
Smith Co., and/or its subsidiaries, are not first-mortgage bonds, as 
claimed in said advertisements, but are merely so-called first and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds; and 

Whereas it is alleged that in many cases where such first and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds haye been issued the preexisting first-mortgage 
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remains an outstanding liability to the full extent of said original issue, 
and that the purchasers of the said so-called first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds have bought said bonds believing that they were first-mort- 
gage bonds on real estate; and 

Whereas it is alleged that in many cases the said F. H. Smith Co. and 
its subsidiaries, including certain banks controlled by the officers of the 
F. H. Smith Co., have not only sold so-called first-mortgage bonds and 
first and refunding mortgage bonds, but also general mortgage bonds on 
various apartment houses in the cities of Washington, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, and Philadelphia under such circumstances as have led the pur- 
chasers to believe that such bonds were first-mortgage or first-lien bonds, 
when in fact they were second or third liens on said properties; and 

Whereas it has been alleged that prominent political and financial 
personages have been employed or retained by various real estate and 
finance corporations of the District of Columbia, with the result that it 
has been possible for the said corporations to escape the payment of 
legitimate income and profit taxes upon the excessive and extortionate 
profits received from the sale of real estate and real-estate notes and 
bonds in the District of Columbia by virtue of advertisements through 
the United States mails; and 

Whereas it has been alleged that many thousands of persons in the 
United States, including men, women, and children and trust estates, 
now hold so-called first and refunding mortgage bonds upon various 
apartment houses in different parts of the country which have been ad- 
vertised and sold by the said real estate and finance corporations in the 
District of Columbia as first-mortgage or first-lien bonds, when in fact 
there were outstanding at the time of such sales preexisting liens on the 
said properties in large amounts, the existence of which was unknown to 
the purchasers of said first and refunding mortgage bonds; and 

Whereas it is essential, in the interests of the purchasers of the said 
bonds and of the public, that the truth be made known with respect to 
the said transactions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, or a 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete investigation of the activities of the real 
estate and finance corporations of the District of Columbia with respect 
to the sale of mortgage bonds, first and refunding mortgage bonds, and 
general mortgage bonds upon properties in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, and to report to the Senate as soon as practicable the result 
of its investigations, together with its recommendations, if any, for nec- 
essary legislation. For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions and 
recesses of the Senate in the Seventy-first and succeeding Congresses 
until the final report is submitted, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, and to take such testimony and make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 words. 
The expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $ , shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman. 


RECESS FROM FRIDAY UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until Monday at 12 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The 


RELIEF OF FARMERS IN STORM-STRICKEN AREAS 


Mr. McNARY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 59) to extend the provisions of Public Reso- 
lution No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved February 25, 1929, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and inserted by 
said Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That the provisions of the public resolution entitled ‘ Joint 
resolution for the relief of farmers in the storm and flood 
stricken areas of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama,’ approved February 25, 1929, 
and any appropriation made thereunder, are hereby made appli- 
eable to any storm or flood occurring in any such area subse- 
quently to the date of the enactment of such public resolution 
of February 25, 1929, and prior to the date of the enactment of 
this joint resolution: Provided, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, in his discretion, may make loans and advances to vege- 
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unanimous-consent agreement. It does not preclude or prevent 


table and fruit growers for the fall and winter crop of 1929-30] the tendering of amendments after the hour of 3 o'clock, 


to an amount not exceeding $25 per acre.” 
And the Senate agree to the same, 

Cuas. L, McNary, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 
Louis C. CRAMTON, 
JOSEPH W. ByYRNs, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the report. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon if there was left in the joint resolution the 


increased amount proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. | 


GEORGE] ? 


Mr. McNARY. That was disagreed to. The amount that 


could be advanced for the purposes of seed purchase by the | 


fruit growers of Florida was increased from $3 to $25 an acre. 
The House conferees agreed to that amendment. They dis- 


agreed to the inclusion of the storm-stricken area of Missis- | 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, and to the $1,000,000 addi- 


tional sum. 
Mr. HEFLIN. 
Mr. McNARY. 
Mr. HEFLIN. 
resolution. 
The report was agreed to. 


They struck out the $1,000,000? 
Yes, 
I think it ought to have remained in the joint 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish a Federal farm board 


. . . . . . } 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the control and disposi- | and vote on them. 


tion of the surplus, of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I propose a unanimous-consent 
agreement, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed agreement will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on and after the hour of 3 
o'clock p. m. on the calendar day of Monday, May 13, 1929, no Senator 
may speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the pending 
farm relief bill (S. 1), or any amendment proposed thereto. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon? The Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent 
agreement is entered into, 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask 
the Senator from Oregon a question concerning the proposed 
agreement, 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be very glad to answer the question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to ask the Senator whether or 
not it is the intention to have the pending amendments disposed 
of to-day, prior to the recess which has just been agreed to? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; that is my purpose, Mr. President—to 
fill up to-day as far as possible, and particularly to dispose of 
the pending amendment, offered by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. CopELANpD]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion? With the disposition of the amendment of the Senator 
from New York, will that dispose of the more important per- 
fecting amendments? 

Mr. McNARY. That is my judgment from those that have 
been offered and filed with the clerk. I do not know what 
other Senators may have in their possession in the way of 
amendments that have not yet been printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My only reason for asking the ques- 
tion was that it seemed to me if there were any important 
amendments which might be proposed on Monday the limita- 
tion of debate would be too stringent; but if the major amend- 
ments will be disposed of before 3 o'clock on Monday, I have no 
objection to the agreement. 

Mr. McNARY. It is my judgment that they will be, and that 
10 minutes will afford ample opportunity for the discussion of 
those yet remaining. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. I desire to make an inquiry of the 
I did not catch the reading of the 


chairman of the committee. 








does it? 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no; it is a limitation ot debate, after 3 
o'clock on Monday, to 10 minutes on the bill and amendments 
which may be offered, and pending amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the decision of the Chair on the 
request for unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
stand that the Senator from Wisconsin objected to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and therefore the unanimous-consent 
agreement has been entered into. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
I desired to make. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, we are going to have the day 
before us. I hope we will not adjourn early to-day, because 
this farm relief measure ought to be passed as speedily as pos- 
sible, and we certainly ought to put in this day on it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I say to the 
Senator from Alabama that it would be impossible to take a 
vote on the passage of the bill to-day. A number of Senators 
are already absent; and after discussion of the matter with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McNary] I think it will conserve the convenience of 
Senators not to attempt a final vote to-day, or prior to Monday. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was not pressing for a final vote to-day, but 
I. was hoping we could discuss some of these amendments to-day 





That was the statement that 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, yes; all amendments that 


| are presented may be disposed of, unless some occasion for 


delay arises. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the point I was making. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. CorELAND] which seeks to eliminate from the provisions of 
the pending bill producers of fruits and vegetables. Ii this 
particular feature of the measure is to be removed, the people 
of my State who are engaged in agricultural pursuits will be 
in large numbers robbed of any benefits under the pending 
measure. 


In Florida, of course, we are very much pleased that the 


| northern part of the State, which produces cotton and tobacco to 


a certain extent, will still have the benefits of the bill; but the 
greater part of the agricultural industry in Florida is comprised 
of producers of fruits and of vegetables. I estimate that about 
$125,000,000 worth of vegetables and fruits are marketed from 
the State of Florida per annum. This great industry, under 
the amendment of the Senator from New York, would be de- 
prived of any benefits under the bill, except that they would 
have the privilege of calling upon the Government to assist them 
in organizing a clearing-house association. 

That is the only benefit that would be left to this great class 
of producers in the State of Florida; and what is true of the 
State of Florida is true of many of the other States. The pro- 
ducers of vegetables and of fruits certainiy constitute an im- 
portant and extensive part of the farming interests of this 
country, and I am unable to see how it is proper that they 
should be deprived of the privileges or benefits which are offered 
under the measure. 

In reading over the bill I find that the vegetable and fruit 
growers would receive some substantial benefit. I find on page 
14 of the bill that it is proposed that the Government shall 
assist in furnishing marketing facilities, facilities for preparing 
and handling the crops, and providing warehouses for handling 
the commodities, and will make advances to cooperatives for 
that purpose. I have had hopes that the people in my State 
might have the privilege of taking advantage of that, and yet 
the Senator from New York, under his amendment, would de- 
prive them of that privilege. 

On page 15 of the bill I find that it is proposed that advances 
may be made to cooperatives for purchasing supplies. In dis- 
cussing this feature of the measure with the author of the bill, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], I was informed by 
him that that would include fertilizers, and would include farm 
equipment. I had hoped that the people of Florida engaged in 
fruit and vegetable production would also have the privilege 
of enjoying that provision of the measure. Yet the amendment 
which we are now considering would deprive them absolutely of 
the benefits of that provision. 








On page 15 it is provided that advances might be made to 
cooperatives on commodities that are delivered to the coopera- 
tives, advances not to exceed 85 per cent of their value. I am 
not sure that fruits and vegetables would be included within 
that provision. I am in hopes, however, that they would be. It 
seems to me only just and right that they should be; and if that 
provision is also extended to the producers of fruits and vege- 
tables, it will be of very substantial aid to a large part of the 
farming population of the State of Florida. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sretwer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield ta the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I take it, from what the Senator has said, 
that his objection to my amendment goes particularly to para- 
graphs (c) and (d) of section 6; that those are the two particu- 
lar things with which he finds fault. Apparently he desires 
them left in the bill. 

I assume from what he has said that he would have no objec- 
tion to the amendment if these privileges are not disturbed; 
that is, if the cooperatives in his State were permitted to bor- 
row money to get their fruit ready for the terminal market 





and to have loans in order that those cooperatives might oper- | 
Am | 


ate successfully, his objection would be largely removed. 
I right in that? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not know that that would remove 
the objection. To be frank with the Senator, I do not like the 
idea of taking a great class of our farmers out of the bill 
entirely. I can not understand why we sbould pass legislation 
favorable to the producers of staples, for instance, and eliminate 
the producers of vegetables and of fruits and of other characters 
of perishables. I can not understand that. Of course, the main 
thing I am seeking is to retain these benefits for the producers 
of Florida and other States similarly situated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, how are the fruits and vegetables of the Senator’s State 
now marketed? What is the method of getting them to market? 
What financial plan is used? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. They are marketed through a cooperative 
association known as the Florida Citrus Exchange, to an extent, 
and then we have a number of independent marketing agencies. 


One has been referred to here in the course of the debate, | 


the American Fruit Growers. To quite an extent that handles 
Florida products of a perishable character, fruits and vege- 
tables. During more prosperous times the exchange had a 
finance corporation connected with it, and that corporation 
would make advances to a fruit grower for the purchase of fer- 
tilizer and for the production of his crop. The loan was made 
in the nature of an advance upon the crop. Some of the inde- 
pendent companies—and I speak with knowledge with regard 
to the American Fruit Growers—also followed a similar policy 
to quite an extent. A fruit grower who was going to ship 
through the American Fruit Growers could get advances from 
that company on his crop. 

MY. COPELAND. What becomes of the crop ultimately? Is 
it then sent on to commission merchants in New York and 
elsewhere? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is very largely sold on auction in New 
York and other cities throughout the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the crop ultimately gets into the 
hands of commission merchants and produce men in the centers, 
in the big cities, does it not? ° 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; it ultimately goes into the hands of 
the commission merchants and wholesale dealers. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not this true? Let us assume that the 
objections which have been categorically stated by the Senator 
are met, and that the cooperatives may have these loans he has 
mentioned, referred to on pages 14 and 15 of the bill. 
not see that by having those concessions everything the Senator 
has in mind will be accomplished? My fear about the bill, 
as it is now, is this—and it is founded on the statements of 
these various commission concerns—that they will be put out of 
business if this bill is passed in an unmodified form. It is the 
fear of their financial backers that the Government will actually 
build all these storehouses and refrigeration plants, and set up 
all the intricate machinery—and no one knows how intricate 


it is better than the Senator from Florida, because he witnesses | 


its operation every day in his home. The fear that that intricate 
machinery may be set up by the Government will make it impos- 
sible for these great concerns in New York, and Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, and Boston, and Chicago to operate because of the 
sensitiveness of financial organizations and their unwillingness 


to lend money when they think they may be in competition with 
the Government, 


Does he | 
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I do not happen to have the figures on citrus fruits, but I 
know of the vast exports of apples. Let me ask, for the purpose 
of my argument, if there are large quantities of citrus fruits 
exported. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. No; there are not any large quantities ex- 
ported. We are trying to build up the foreign trade, and it is 
increasing, but there is no great quantity exported up to the 
present time. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is anxious to have that for- 
eign trade built up, because the more demand there is for the 
product—world-wide demand—the better it is for the people of 
Florida. If the agencies in the cities are put out of business, 
if they can no longer receive the funds necessary to finance their 
operations, the producers of Florida will be destroyed, unless 
they can get enough from these Government funds actually to 
duplicate and replace the agencies which are now used and the 
machinery now used for the marketing of those products. That 
is the thing I have in mind, may I say to the Senator. 

I am willing to concede, if the Senator will bear with me—am 
I taking too much of his time? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is all right; go ahead. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to make this clear to the Senator, 
because I know of his interest, and his proper interest, in his 
constituents. 

I am willing to concede these paragraphs (c) and (d) in 
order that the Government may, in the case of (c), make such 
allotments as are necessary to help in the carrying of those 
products to the terminal market, and, indeed, to supply loans 
to the value of 85 per cent of the crop. But may I say to the 
Senator, and appeal to him, if we go so far as to pass the bill 
as it is written, I am here to say, founding my statement upon 
the testimony of these men, that you will destroy the com- 
mission and produce houses, and, as I said yesterday, kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. You can not hope to carry on 
the activities of those great industries of your State unless 
you have agencies in the city prepared to handle the fruits and 
vegetables after getting into their hands. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me to ask the Senator from New York a question? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the case of a commodity where an 
adequate marketing facility now exists—which is the Senator’s 
hypothesis in the case of fruits and vegetables—do we not 
have to presuppose the use of utterly bad judgment on the 
part of the Federal farm board, if we assume that in the face 
of that situation they will fail to use the existing facilities 
and simply duplicate or destroy them; and if we assume bad 
judgment on the part of the Federal farm board, is not the 
entire legislation superlatively dangerous? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say, to answer the questions of the 
Senator, yes, we do have to presuppose bad judgment. If his- 
tory repeats itself, we are sure to have that bad judgment. 
Furthermore, as the Senator has intimated by his question, I 
think it is bad all along the line. I do not think the bill as 
it comes to us from the House, to repeat for the third or fourth 
time what I havé said, is worth $30 a thousand. I do not think 
it is going to do a worth-while thing for agriculture. 

If there is bad judgment on the part of the board, the evils 
we fear are sure to come; but it is not that alone; it is the 
psychology. The Senator knows how sensitive these financial 
agencies are. ‘There is nobody so timid in the world as a 
banker. He is the most timid man on the face of the earth. 
He is scared to death most of the time, and perhaps properly 
so. He has a fiduciary relationship to the people who put money 
in the bank. 

My argument is—and I am sure these men are not misstating 
the facts to me—that these produce and commission men can not 
get the money to go forward with their activities if there is 
the fear and possibility, no matter how remote, that the Gov- 
ernment will exercise that bad judgment suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

That is what I have in mind, and I think it is of tremendous 
interest to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, of course I would not de- 
sire to put out of business any legitimate and fair marketing 


agency, any commission merchants, so called, but I think it is 


rather a good thing if we can have some legislation in the 
interest of the farmers and producers of this country which 
might have a tendency to exert a little psychological effect over 
them and cause them to give the agricultural interests of the 
country a little more of the returns from their products. 

Let us take citrus fruits, for example. The producer ships a 
box of oranges from Florida to New York. The oranges sell in 
New York for $4 per crate, as an illustration. The commission 
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merchant immediately turns around and sells that fruit for $5 
or $6 per crate and makes not less than $1 or $2 for handling 
but one crate of oranges, when the producer of the fruit only 
receives about 75 cents or $1 over and above the cost of pro- 
duction. 

More often it is a case of this kind: A carload of oranges is 
shipped to Washington. The fruit sells in the market at Wash- 
ington for $3 a crate. It goes into the hands of the commission 
merehant and he sells it and makes at least $1.50 or $2 a crate. 
The farmer, after he has paid the expenses—packing charges 
and transportation and selling charges—will not receive more 
than 50 cents per crate. This is not the cost of production. 

So I would not seriously object to reaching out to the extent 
at least of getting a little fairer deal from the commission mer- 
chants and wholesale dealers and producers than the farmers 
of my State are receiving at the present time. Of course, I 
would not want to put them out of business, and I appreciate 
the honest and fair dealing of many of the independent agencies. 
I do not think that is the wish of those engaged in the produc- 
tion of fruit either in my State or any other State. I think the 
Exchange of California has proven a wonderful cooperative 
organization. It has been in existence much longer than the 
exchange has been in existence in my State, but they have 
never discriminated against selling agencies to the extent that 
they would set up facilities and sales places and warehouses in 
New York for the handling of their own fruit, and I do not 
think anything of that character is anticipated by this bill. 
Yet, at the same time, I think the producers ought to be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. But may I say to the Senator that we have 
to assume that the bill means what it says and it does make 
provision for the building and equipment of the agencies under 
discussion, Whether the Government ever does, by bad judg- 
ment or otherwise, take such a step, please bear in mind that 
the possibility of it makes it impossible for existing agencies to 
be financed. In my judgment, the Senator would be doing his 
State, which is one of the notable States as regards these par- 
ticular fruits and perishables, irreparable harm, because if the 
Government does not build those warehouses and supply the 
equipment, as the Senator suggests, it probably would not, and 
then the sales agencies in the great centers, because of the fear 
that the Government may do it, are put out of business. How 
is the Senator going to sell his products then? They will simply 
rot on the trees. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not believe that would occur. I think 
that is a very remote possibility. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was very much interested in 
the discussion of the Senator from Florida with the Senator 
from New York. The plan about which he speaks has reference 
to a probable or possible duplication of facilities for sale of the 
products. There is a possibility of it, but it is a question of 
judgment and experience and wisdom on the part of the board. 
I am willing to go that far with him, but in view of what the 
Senator has said I desire at this time to offer my third amend- 
ment, which I think will correct the situation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Oregon. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 14, line 21, strike out “ Such loans ” and insert the following: 
“No such loan for the construction, purchase, or lease of such facilities 
shall be made unless the cooperative association or stabilization corpora- 
tion demonstrates to the satisfaction of the board that there are not 
available suitable existing facilities that will furnish their services to the 
association or corporation at reasonable rates and no such loan for the 
construction of such facilities shall be made unless the cooperative 
association or stabilization corporation demonstrates to the satisfaction 
of the board that suitable facilities are not available for purchase or 
lease by the association or corporation at a reasonable price or rent. 
Loans.” 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. will the Senator from 


President, 
Florida yield further to me? 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. The amendment just offered helps a little. 
I have no question about it. It improves the language tre- 
mendously. Of course, it leaves once more the possibility that 
the bourd may use their judgment. On evidence which is in- 
conclusive in the minds of other people but may be sufficient 
and satisfactory to the board, they might proceed as I fear. 
But I must say to the Senator from Oregon that it does improve 
the bill tremendously, in my judgment, 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not know whether it improves it or 
not. I desire to have time to read and consider the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to his colleague? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The best way we can judge about what 
may occur in the future is from what our experience has been 
in the past. We have, for instance, in Florida a cooperative 
association, the Florida Citrus Exchange, representing the grow- 
ers. We have also a clearing house organized. Some time ago 
these gentlemen were here, and I registered some little comment 
on the fact that notwithstanding the establishment of the asso- 
ciation, the growers in Florida were not realizing what they 
ought to realize from their fruits. There were so many deduc- 
tions made after the fruit left the groves that they did not 
realize what they should. The thought occurred to me that they 
might improve the situation if they would establish their own 
selling agencies in the various markets of the country. I sug- 
gested that to them. They replied that they had found thus 
far it was advisable to use existing agencies and they were all 
using the agencies that have existed for years. They consider 
the overhead, the expense of rent and clerical hire, and other 
items in connection with establishing their own agencies, and 
have reached the conclusion that they had better proceed with 
existing agencies. 

So I think the Senator from New York is anticipating dan- 
gers which are not likely to occur, because the actual operation 
now is that they are not establishing and neither does the Cali- 
fornia exchange establish separate selling agencies. They are 
utilizing existing agencies, and that it is likely they will con- 
tinue to do under the Government operation. Of course, the 
board would have the power under the terms of the bill to 
create agencies of their own, but they are not likely to do it in 
view of what has happened in the past unless—and it seems to me 
the amendment would take care of that situation—it is found 
that the existing agencies can not be utilized successfully. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I was interested in the observation just made by 
the senior Senator from Florida that the board of its own voli- 
tion could create these stabilization organizations or corpora- 
tions. Does the Senator think that the bill is susceptible of 
that construction, that where there is no demand, no interest 
in the matter, no appeals made by the producers of commodities 
in the United States, the board of its own initiative could or- 
ganize the stabilization corporation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was not referring to a stabilization cor- 
poration. The Senator from New York is afraid that the com- 
mission people, the sales agencies now existing, the auction 
and commission houses, might be put out of business, and I was 
mentioning the fact that although cooperative organizations 
and distributing agencies now exist among all growers they 
are not putting out of business the commission merchants and 
auction houses. They are utilizing those agencies, and I was 
pointing to the fact that the danger which the Senator from 
New York apprehended that the commission merchants would 
be put out of business probably was unreal. I was not refer- 
ring to the stabilization proposition at all. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am not sure that the 
amendment which was sent to the desk by the chairman of 
the committee covers the situation in a way that would be satis- 
factory to the fruit and vegetable growers of my State, but 
I shall not at this moment comment upon it, because I desire 
to read the amendment more carefully in connection with 
other paragraphs in the section which it seeks to amend. 

I think it is very desirable in the interest of the farmers of 
the country to have provisions in the bill which would prevent 
the selling agencies and commission merchants from taking any 
advantage of them. I have no desire to interfere with the 
legitimate business of the marketing agencies. On the other 
hand, it is my desire that in enacting legislation we shall give 
protection to the fruit growers and the vegetable growers of 
the country. Therefore I have felt that in the interest of the 
people of my State the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New York should not be adopted. 

I think the vegetable and fruit growers are in a similar situa- 
tion in many of the States throughout the United States. We 
desire to have the privilege of getting assistance in connection 
with the production of our crops. We desire to have the assist- 
ance of the Government in connection with the orderly mar- 
keting of our crops. We desire also to have the assistance of 
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the Government in providing facilities, more particularly ware- 
houses and packing houses, which are very essential in the 
handling of extensive vegetable and fruit crops. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. I desire to ask the Senator if it is not his con- 
tention, to put it in a phrase, that the fruit growers of the 
country should have the most unrestricted freedom of contact 
in disposing of their crops? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Unrestricted right of contract? 

Mr. GOFF. The most unrestricted freedom of contract in 
disposing of their crops? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think they should have it; but if they 
desire to operate through cooperatives and handle it in that way, 
they would probably be better off in many instances, Of course, 
when they operate through cooperatives they will have some 
restrictions placed on them in regard to contracts, It resolves 
itself back to the question of organization. _ Capital is organized, 
labor is organized, and I think it would be highly beneficial to 
our farming class if they, too, had some intelligent organization 
and cooperation. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that I 
was prompted to make the inquiry in view of his statement that 
he did not think the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New York should be adopted. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York, as I understand, would tend to restrict 
the freedom of contract in the disposition of products of a perish- 
able character. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It would restrict them to the extent of 
not allowing them to come under the provisions of the bill; it 
would preclude them from that, of course, so that they would 
not have the freedom and right of asking for the benefits of the 
bill if they should think that it would be beneficial to them to 
come under its terms. 

Mr. GOFF. So, as I understand the Senator, he is merely 
proposing to enlarge the marketing opportunities of the growers 
of fruit? 

Mr. TRAMMELL That is the idea; I desire to have them 
enlarged as much as possible. 

Mr. GOFF. That is the position I thought the Senator was 
taking. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The great problem with the fruit growers 
of my State is that of marketing. A good marketing system is 
the secret of the success of the fruit and vegetable operations 
years ago, but, unfortunately, the growers have not been able 
to maintain it. Of course, conditions have been improved from 
time to time and are much better now than they were 10 years 
ago. That has resulted from cooperation on the part of the fruit 
growers and the vegetable growers of my State; and we hope to 
bring about a higher degree and a more beneficial system of 
cooperation under the provisions of the pending measure. That 
is the reason the people of my State, producing not less than 
$125,000,000 worth of fruit and vegetables per annum, seek to 
not be excluded from the bill. 

I have received a number of telegrams and a good many let- 
ters objecting to their being excluded from the operations of 
the bill, and I think that I have received but two telegrams 
in favor of the amendment. Those two telegrams came from 
independent marketing agencies—the American Fruit Growers 
(Inec.) and another independent marketing agency, I believe, 
Nunez & Co. I have no criticism to make of them. For a good 
many years I had business transactions with the American 
Fruit Growers (Inc.), and my business transactions with them 
were very satisfactory. That, however, is an independent or- 
ganization, and, of course, it does not desire to support any 
legislation that will bring about a closer and more effective 
cooperation among the growers. They can not be blamed for 
that; but the sentiment among the fruit growers and producers 
of Florida is practically unanimous in favor of their products 
being retained in the bill. If that shall not be done, then we 
shall have only a limited territory, across the northern portion 
of my State, that will be benefited. That is the cotton and 
tobacco belt of the State. We want the cotton and tobacco 
growers to receive assistance, and I support the bill expecting 
them to be greatly aided; but should vegetable and fruit 
growers be eliminated from the measure, only the cotton and 
tobacco producers in that limited area in the northern part of 
the State of Florida will get any benefit whatever under the 
measure. 

I have supported a number of farm relief bills here on account 
of my sympathy with agriculture in general; I have supported 
as many as two or three of farm relief measures because I have 
believed that it would be to the interest of our country in 
general to make prosperous as possible agriculture. Those 
particular bills that I have supported would have been of no 
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direct benefit whatever to the State of Florida, so far as our 
farmers were concerned. Now, we have a measure pending 
which I feel hopeful will be beneficial to my State, and I 
appeal to Senators not to strike out the provision under which 
we expect to receive some of the beneficent aid of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr, COPELAND. The Senator from Florida was in favor, 
was he not, of the adoption of the debenture plan? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Yes, sir; I voted in faver of the deben- 
ture. 

Mr. COPELAND. Because the Senator thought that, among 
other things, it would help cotton which is produced in his 
State? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I thought it would help cotton. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. I, too, voted for the deben- 
ture plan, and I have been criticized, I suppose, by every news- 
paper in my State for doing so. I did it because I felt that 
a Senator of the United States should vote to help the country 
and every part of the country, and while we in New York are 
not particularly interested in cotton we are interested in the 
welfare of the States where the people raise cotton. Now, does 
the Senator from Florida, in return for that, wish to strike a 
blow at the great commission and produce houses of New York? 
If he is willing to do that, he is very unkind and unfriendly 
to the fruit growers and vegetable growers of his State, because 
unless the marketing concerns of the great cities of the country, 
which now handle these products and sell them, shall be per- 
mitted to operate, the fruit and vegetable industry of his State 
will be destroyed. Unless he can get the Government to go 
into this business that is what is going to happen. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I do not agree with the Senator with re- 
gard to that matter. When we began to form our cooperative 
organizations for handling citrus fruits dire disaster was threat- 
ened against the industry, because it was said the marketing 
facilities and all opportunities to sell the fruit would be de- 
stroyed. When those cooperatives organized they stated, “ We 
are going to have our own packing houses; we are going to do 
our own marketing; and if the people of New York and other 
cities who sell our fruits do not treat us right, we will estab- 
lish selling agencies right in the heart of the city.” It was 
said that would destroy absolutely the marketing agencies 
of the country; but it has not had that effect, and I do not 
anticipate any results of that character under the provisions of 
the pending bill. I would not want it to have results of that 
kind, and I rather think it will have a tendency to improve the 
situation. It will make the independent marketing agency, the 
independent selling agency, have a little more respect and re- 
gard for the rights of the producers of the country, and cause 
them, perhaps, to give back to the producers a big part of the 
return from the products which they have produced and brought 
into the market. They get very little of it at the present time 
I do not think it will have any serious effect along the line indi- 
cated by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from New York if he is opposed to the Government going into 
the business of marketing? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, sir; I am opposed to the Government 
going into business if there can be found any other agency to 
carry it on. 

Mr. GOFF. 


Then, how does the Senator justify his vote for 
the debenture feature of the farm relief bill? 


Mr. COPELAND. Just as the Senator from West Virginia 
will justify his vote when he votes to increase the tariff rates in 
a bill which will take five hundred or six hundred million dol- 
lars, and perhaps a billion dollars, out of the pockets of the 
people. I am going to justify my vote to help agriculture in this 
eountry exactly as the Senator from West Virginia will justify 
his vote to enable the manufacturers of America to put their 
hands into the pockets of the people of the country and by their 
exploitation to enrich themselves. That is my answer. 

Mr. GOFF. Then the Senator from New York explains his 
past action by anticipating my future conduct? Is that it? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to have the Senator from New 
York answer my question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has 
the floor. To whom does he yield? 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. I can yield only to one at a time. 
yielded to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. COPELAND. I beg pardon. I am glad to listen to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. I say the Senator, then, justifies his past action 
by what he thinks will be my future conduct regarding a meas- 
ure which is not before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not want to lean on a broken reed. 

Mr. GOFF. Does not the Senator think that is what he is 
leaning on now? 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps I did not give a full answer. 

Mr. GOFF. I should not think the Senator’s crutch of ex- 
planation in answer to my question would carry him very far. 

Mr. COPELAND. Suppose I make a further answer. I come 
from a State which is the chief manufacturing State of this 
country; I come from a city which has now an output of manu- 
factured goods in excess of the combined output of Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, and Bos- 
ton. What do we do with the articles thus manufactured? 
We in the city of New York do not wear many of the overalls 
and kimonos and other commodities there manufactured. We 
sell them and largely sell them to the farmers of America. 
I am going to stand here as a Senator from.my State and do 
everything I can to improve farming conditions in America in 
order that those who labor in the factories of New York State 
may have employment. By the debenture plan I see the possi- 
bility of giving some help to the farmer. If this bill is to be 
passed merely as it comes from the House, it will not help any- 
body. It will do probably what the Senator from West Virginia 
anticipates, namely, put the Government in business in an un- 
profitable and vain way. It will not accomplish anything, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. GOFF. Then the Senator from New York, in anticipa- 
tion, intends to vote on the tariff bill just as he has explained 
the Senator from West Virginia will vote on it? 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not say that. 

Mr. GOFF. I thank the Senator for his very clear explana- 
tion of what his vote will be. 

Mr. COPELAND. I probably will not go so far as the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. He is sitting next to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], who wants to make the tariff duty on 
sugar 3 cents. Does the Senator think I am ever going to vote 
to put a duty of 3 cents a pound on sugar and take out of the 


I have 


pockets of the housewives of America another half billion 


dollars, or whatever the amount may be? I am not. I would 
rather vote a bonus to the beet-sugar growers of Utah than put 
a tariff on sugar, which is so generally used that every house- 
wife will have to reduce her budget on other necessities in order 
that she may buy expensive sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator fron Florida has 
the floor. Does he yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield the floor for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
yields the floor. The Senator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all I wish to say in answer to 
the Senator from New York is that there will be no material 
amount of sugar coming into this country, as there has never 
been in the past, which will pay three cents a pound. The Sen- 
ator knows that. He knows that there is a 20 per cent differ- 
ential on sugar coming in from Cuba. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not the Senator splitting hairs? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not splitting hairs. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not proposed by the Senator’s party 
to increase the rates of duty in the sugar schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. The present schedule is a 
robbery schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have heard the Senator say that many times. 

Mr. COPELAND. And I am going to continue to say it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I wished to do so I could stand here and 
call attention to rates of duty which are denominated robberies 
for which the Senator has said that he will vote. 

Not merely one item is involved, but a great principle, Mr. 
President, and if we live up to that principle we have got to 
have it apply to every section of the United States and upon 
all comnrodities as nearly equally as possible. We do not want 
to pick out manufactured articles of the State of New York and 
protect them and let other items produced in other sections of 
the country go unprotected. I know the Senator would like to 
have free sugar because he has already stated on the floor of 
the Senate that that is what he is in favor of, but he is in 
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favor of protecting many other commodities which are produced 
in the State of New York, one of the great industrial centers of 
the United States. I am not in favor of having free trade for 
New York nor any other State as to articles a tariff on which 
is necessary in order to protect the wage that we pay in this 
country against the pauper labor of other countries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the tariff is not under dis- 
cussion, and I think we had better leave its discussion until we 
are ready to give it consideration; but I do want to say to the 
Senator from Utah that as I read the bill the maximum rate of 
tariff is 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That there is no sugar to speak of that comes 
into this country—not one-half of 1 per cent—from any other 
country than Cuba that carries a duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly; I know that, and I know that the 
rate was fixed at 3 cents in order to fix a rate of duty in the 
case of that country just 20 per cent lower than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly it was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They might have put it at 5 cents. What 
they were trying to do was to raise the rate on sugar imported 
from Cuba. That is what they were trying to do; and in order 
that they might lift that up as high as they wanted it they 
had to raise the general rate applicable to all other countries, 
to the world at large, to 3 cents. It was raised to that high 
level in order that the 20 per cent reduction might still leave 
Cuban sugar with a duty as high as they wanted it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows very well that we can not 
pass a bill saying that the rate from Cuba shall be 2.40 cents 
and the rate from all other foreign countries shall be 3 or 3% 
cents, or that the rate from some other country shall be a 
different one. We do not pass tariff bills in that way. What- 
ever rates are fixed apply to all countries, with the exception 
of Cuba, and Congress itself has said what preference shall be 
given to Cuba. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much have you raised the tariff on 
Cuban sugar by this process of putting the general level up to 
3 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be 64 cents a hundred pounds more than 
it is now, or 80 cents a hundred regular, with 20 per cent to 
Cuba, or 16 cents per hundred pounds preferential, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Sixty-four cents per hundred 
pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Sixty-four cents per hundred pounds is what 
I understood. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present rate to Cuba is $1.76, and the 
other would be $2.40. That is a difference of 64 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I also call the attention of 
the Senator from Utah in this connection to the fact that in 
1924 the Tariff Commission reported that the tariff on Cuban 
sugar should be $1.23 per hundred pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when we bring up the question 
for discussion I will refer to the propaganda that the Senator 
from Massachusetts has just repeated in this body. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not true? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; it is not true under—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator assert that 
the Tariff Commission made no such recommendation? 

Mr. SMOOT. They did not recommend any rate at all to 
anyone but the President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So, then, the statement that 
in 1924 they did recommend a rate of $1.23 per hundred pounds 
is false, untrue, and unfounded? Is that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have never seen any such recommendation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If it was made, of course the 
Senator would know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what the New York sugar refineries 
and Cuban propagandists claim it to be. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Tariff Commission made 
some recommendation to the President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know they made some recommendation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was it—to lower the 
rate of $1.76? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not seen it, and nobody has a right to 
see it but the President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is pretty hard for a 
Senator to believe on this floor, knowing how carefully the Sena- 
tor from Utah follows the tariff schedules, and knowing how 
sincere and deep his interest in sugar is, that he should say 
here that he has not seen a report made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion to the President of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator from Massachusetts that 
neither the Senator from Utah nor anyone else, outside of the 
President himself, has seen it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, would it not be a deliberate viola- 
tion of the law for the Tariff Commission to permit the Senator 
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from Utah or any other citizen excepting the President of the 
United States to see a report of that kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator now that I have never 
seen it, nor have I ever asked the President to see it, and I 
would be out of order and disrespectful if I did ask to see it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The public press discussed the 
matter. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, a few days ago, when the 
farm relief measure was first under consideration, I was 
impressed with the idea that I should vote for an amendment 
that should exclude fruit and vegetables from the bill. My 
conviction came because of telegrams that I had received from 
the State of West Virginia; but upon investigation I found that 
these messages came largely from the commission merchants, 
and not from the producers of vegetables and fruits. 

This is the first opportunity that the farmer has had to carry 
out the principles of cooperative marketing with the hope of 
securing some support from a source other than the commission 
merchant, to whom he has heretofore been obliged to sell his 
products, 

The United States Government recognized the right of the 
farmers to organize on cooperative basis in the Clayton Act, and 
again in the Capper-Volstead Act, and yet again in the coopera- 
tive marketing act of 1926. My home State also recognized this 
right in the passage of a cooperative marketing act with broad 
powers, as have many other States; and in this connection I 
desire to offer an opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, handed down by Mr. Justice McReynolds February 20, 
1928: 

It is stated without contradiction that cooperative marketing statutes 
substantially like the one under review have been enacted by 42 States. 
Congress has recognized the utility of cooperative association among 
farmers in the Clayton Act (38 Stat. 731) ; the Capper-Volstead Act (42 
Stat. 802). These statutes reveal widespread legislative approval of the 
plan for protecting scattered producers and advancing the public 
interest, 


And further it says: 


We take judicial knowledge of the history of the country and of cur- 
rent events, and from that source we know that conditions at the time 
of the enactment of the Bingham Act were such that the agricultural 
producer was at the mercy of speculators and others who fixed the 
price of the selling producer and the final consumer through combina- 
tions and other arrangements, whether valid or invalid, and that by 
reason thereof the former obtained a grossly inadequate price for his 
products. So much so was that the case that the intermediate handlers 
between the producer and the final consumer injuriously operated upon 
both classes and fattened and flourished at their expense. It was and 
is also a well-known fact that without the agricultural producer soclety 
could not exist, and the oppression brought about in the manner indi- 
cated was driving him from his farm, thereby creating a condition fully 
justifying an exception in his case from any provision of the common 
law, and likewise justifying legislative action in the exercise of its 
police power. 


And further: 


So far as we are advised no American court has condemned a co- 
operative marketing contract of the character of this complainant as- 
sociation as injurious to the public interest or in any way violative of 
public policy. On the contrary, such contracts have been everywhere 
upheld as valid, if not positively beneficial to the public interest. 


And further: 


Cooperative marketing agreements, containing the essential features 
of the contract here considered, have been recognized in many of our 
States as a legitimate means of protecting its members against oppres- 
sion, of avoiding the waste incident to the dumping of produce upon the 
market, with the consequent wide fluctuations in prices, and of securing 
to the producer a larger share of the price paid by the consumer for 
his products, Associations of the character here exist in practically 
all of our States and deal in nearly every form of agricultural products. 
From year to year the cooperative idea in marketing has been assuming 
wider scope and greater economic importance. Public approval of such 
cooperative organizations is evidenced by the adoption of enabling leg- 
islation in more than two-thirds of the States, including our own. 


And further: 


The reasons for promoting such legislation are generally understood. 
It sprang from a general, if not well-nigh universal, belief that the 
present system of marketing is expensive and wasteful and results in 
an unconscionable spread between what is paid the producer and that 


charged the consumer. It was for the purpose of encouraging efforts 
to bring about more direct marketing methods, thus benefiting both 
producer and consumer, and thereby promoting the general interest and 
the public welfare, that the legislation was enacted. 
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All of which fully confirms my belief that the United States 
Government; Mr. Hoover, President of the United States; Mr. 
Coolidge, former President; the American Farm Bureau; the 
National Grange and National Farmers’ Union; my own home 
State; the farm bureau of every known State; and many other 
States and the organized agriculture thereof are fully convinced 
of the essentiality of providing the necessary machinery and 
other aids to make effective cooperative marketing on a national 
scale—in other words, to enable the 12,000 or 14,000 cooperative 
associations now in existence to organize other associations and 
to associate themselves together that they may carry their own 
production from the point of origin and assembly through the 
various phases of distribution until the price levels have been 
negotiated and the delivery made. 

In studying the communications published in the Coneres- 
SIONAL Recorp to various Members of this Senate concerning 
the amendments proposing the elimination of fruits and vege- 
tables from the farm relief bill under consideration, I find that 
uniformly the farmers and actual producers of fruit are ask- 
ing that fruit and vegetables be included in this bill, and that 
the commission men, brokers, and private dealers are uniformly 
asking for its elimination, whieh directly joins the issue; and 
we must take our choice on this vote between the wishes of 
agriculture as an industry on one hand and the commission 
men, brokers, and private dealers who handle agriculture com- 
modities on the other hand. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to a clipping 
from the New York Packer of April 14, 1928—the trade paper 
of the commission men, brokers, and buyers dealing in fruits 
and vegetables, melons, and so forth—in which it boasts of how 
it influenced the Senate at the time the same question was 
before it one year ago: 


Curcaco, April 13.—The force of fruit and vegetable trade organi- 
zations was felt in Washington this week when a flood of telegrams 
from members of the various trade associations throughout the country 
poured into the offices of Senators. The joint council, representing 
members of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, International Apple 
Shippers’ Association, and the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants, has been active in its support of the Copeland amendment ex- 
cluding fruits and vegetables from the bill. 

William Garfitt, secretary of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, 
said yesterday that members of his organization had been flooding 
Washington with telegrams this week in support of this amendment. 


Of my own personal knowledge, the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry is very large and important in my home State, and 
their lot since the World War has been an unhappy one. I 
would feel recreant to the confidence imposed in me and ex- 
pressed by my election to this body with the support of these 
good farmers if I did not at this time stand by them and give 
them fair legislation and governmental aid in their endeavor to 
organize and market on a cooperative basis. 

In addition to the farmers making this effort of their voli- 
tion, they have been and are now encouraged by all public 
bodies interested in the welfare of the Nation to solve their 
problem through the cooperative route, and this bill is intended 
to aid them by furnishing information, funds, counsel, and 
advice as to how best to make permanent the cooperative 
movement and to make it on such large scale that in can 
accommodate the immense production of the farmers of the 
United States. This procedure, as I stated above, having been 
approved by the Congress of the United States, the President 
and former President of the United States, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the legislatures and administrations of 42 
States of the Union, the support is so overwhelming that I can 
see no alternative other than opposing the amendment proposed 
and leave the bill as it came from the committee in dealing 
with fruits and vegetables, permitting this class of farmers to 
have the option of taking the advantage offered under the farm 
bill or leaving it alone, as they may choose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Connatty in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] as modified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Allen Broussard 
Ashurst Burton 
Barkley Capper 
Bingham Caraway 
Black Connally 
Blaine Copeland 
Blease Couzens 
Borah Cutting 
Brookhart Dale 


Goff 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 


Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Gienn 
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Heflin 
Hlowell 
Johnson 
Kean 
Keyes 
King 
La Follette 
Mc Master 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 

Mr. DILL. 
Jones] is absent on account of illness. 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that the amendment as perfected may 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment, as modified. ; 

The Curler CLerK. As modified, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York is, on page 25, immediately follow- 
ing subparagraph (d), to insert a new paragraph reading as 
follows: ° 

(e) As used in this act the words “agricultural commodity” shall 
include potatoes and grapes, but shall not include any other vegetable 
or fruit, or milk or milk products: Provided, however, That this sub- 
paragraph shall not apply to the provisions of section 9, or paragraphs 
(c), (a), (e), or (f) of section 6. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I would be glad if the Sena- 
tor from New York would explain what is the real effect of the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. COPELAND. The amendment takes all fruits and vege- 
tables, with the exception of potatoes and grapes, from the 
stabilization features of the bill, but it leaves in sections (c), 
(d), (e), and (f), on pages 14, 15, and 16, permitting loans to 
the cooperatives, the application of the revolving fund to meet 
obligations, the insurance agreement, and that the rate of 
interest shall be 4 per cent. I am assuming that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to subsection 
(c) will be added at some time or other whether my amendment 
is adopted or not, but I believe that it answers the criticisms 
offered by the two Senators from Florida, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce], and others. It leaves in the bill the aid 
for the cooperatives and the other items I have mentioned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] 
as modified. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce that I have a general pair with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass]. In his absence and not knowing how he 
would vote I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton]. Being 
unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
yote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonres]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmMirg]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. If my colleague the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER] were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Krenprick] on account 
of illness. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Delaware {[Mr. HAstTInGs] has a pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner]. If present, the senior Senator 
from Delaware would vote “nay” and the junior Senator from 
New York would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. TowNsEND] has a pair with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McCKELLaR]. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Suppsreap] is still ill in the hospital. I will let this 
“announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] is unavoidably detained from 
the Senate. 


Sackett Tydings 
Schall Tyson 
Sheppard Vandenberg 
Shortridge Walcott 
Simmons Walsh, Mont. 
Smoot Warren 

- Steck Waterman 
Steiwer Watson 
Swanson Wheeler 
Thomas, Idaho 

Robinson, Ark. Thomas, Okla. 

Robinson, Ind, Trammell 


I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
I ask that this an- 


Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 


The clerk will read the 
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The result was announced—yeas 11, nays, 66, as follows: 
YEAS—11 
Kean 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ark, 


NAYS-——66 


McMaster 
McNar 

Metcal 

Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 

King Schall 

La Follette Sheppard 


NOT VOTING—18 
Reed 
Shipstead 
Smith 

Goldsborough Kendrick Swanson 

Hastings McKellar Townsend 

So Mr. CopELAND’s amendment as modified was rejected. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, owing to illness, my colleague the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] is absent. I de- 
sire to offer at this time in his behalf the following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The LeeIstATive CLERK. On page 8, line 3, after the word 
“commodity,” insert the words “ except apples and pears.” 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to discuss the amendment other than to explain that the 
only change it makes in the bill is that the stabilization cor- 
poration certificates would not be issuable for the purpose of 
dealing in apples and pears. It would not interfere with loans 
to cooperatives. It would not interfere with any other section 
of the bill, but so far. as the stabilization corporation is con- 
cerned it would prohibit the issuing of a certificate that would 
permit it to go in the market and attempt to handle apples and 
pears. 

The apple industry in those sections where it is highly de- 
veloped is so well organized and has been so well able to handle 
the crops and market them that the apple growers in those 
sections fear that any attempt to interfere with the present 
marketing system will result disastrously. We are exporting 
about 11,000,000 boxes of apples from this country, and the re- 
moval of that amount of export product makes possible a sub- 
stantial price for the domestic marketed apple. The markets 
are financed not only by American funds but by foreign funds. 
It has been due to their existence that the cooperatives in the 
apple industry have built up their present marketing system. 

Owing to the fact that a very small number of cooperatives 
in any one State under this bill might be granted a certificate 
to form a stabilization corporation and thereby upset the mar- 
kets of Europe by making fruit growers think there would be a 
dumping of apples within a few months, the apple growers of 
the Northwest and of the Virginia section, I think, and of the 
Pennsylvania area and of New York—the great apple-producing 
sections of the United States—are practically unanimous in their 
demand that they shall be excluded from the operation of the 
bill. I hope the amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I think it is quite un- 
necessary to debate this particular amendment at any greater 
length, but it is impossible to permit the final statement of the 
Senator from Washington to pass unanswered, namely, that 
there is a practically unanimous feeling among the apple grow: 
ers throughout the country that they should be exempted from 
the operations of the bill. 

Mr. DILL. I said in the great sections where the apple- 
growing industry has been principally developed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I beg the Senator’s pardon if I mis- 
quoted him. The fact remains that there is a great apple section 
in the Middle Northwest, and, in so far as I have been able to 
test the opinion of the apple growers in that region, particularly 
in the State of Michigan, the opinion is almost unanimously in 
favor of their being left in a position where they may take 
advantage of the optional features of the bill if they so desire. 

The only observation further which I desire to offer is that if 
the apple export situation is in any such splendid condition as 
the Senator from Washington has indicated, then he must pre- 
suppose utterly bad judgment, utterly impossible business in- 
sanity in the Federal farm board itself before he can contem- 
plate the issuance by the farm board of any order of any nature 
which would either destroy those agencies, duplicate them, or 
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fail to take advantage of them. Our apple growers and pro- 
ducers desire to retain the option which the bill offers to all the 
other branches of agriculture by way of ultimate benefit. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have received some telegrams 
favoring this amendment, but I am perfectly satisfied that there 
is a very great misconception as to the bill on the part of those 
sending the telegrams. They have an idea that the measure 
imposes something upon them which the measure does not 
impose; and, notwithstanding these telegrams, I think the 
amendment ought to be defeated. It simply gives to those 
who may So desire an opportunity to avail themselves of the 
provisions of the bill; it does not compel anyone to come in, 
neither does it interfere with anyone who desires to stay out. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Horticultural Society of 
Virginia, composed of 700 apple growers, representing the third 
largest apple-growing State in the United States, through its 
president, Mr. Byrd, has telegraphed me that this amendment, 
if adopted, would be very detrimental to the apple-growing 
industry of Virginia. They therefore ask me to vote that appie 
growers shall be excluded from the stabilization-corporation 
feature of the measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the nub of this proposition 
is simply this: Shall those in a certain locality who may not 
wish to avail themselves of the benefits of this bill deny those 
benefits to those of other localities who want to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the bill? That is what the amendment 
proposes, 

The other way around is perfectly logical. The gentlemen in 
Virginia who are represented by the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. SwANson], those in Washington, who are repre- 
sented by the distinguished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
D1.LutJ], may not participate in the benefits of the bill if they do 
not wish to; that is optional with them. However, is it just 
and fair, in framing a bill which is designed to aid a failing 
industry—-agriculture—for Virginia or Washington to say that 
Michigan or Idaho or California or some other State may not 
have the advantage of participating in the provisions of the 
bill? That is the whole question, Mr. President. Therefore, 
I think the amendment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish just for a moment to call 
attention to the fact that the argument which the Senator 
froin Michigan and the Senator from California have made is 
misleading. It sounds very alluring and very appealing to say 
that nobody needs to come under the workings of this bill 
unless he desires to do so, but the fact of the matter is that 
when it comes to the handling of a perishable product, if the 
producers of that product in one section are able to secure a 
certificate for a stabilization corporation, and that product is 
dependent upon an export market for its domestic price, the 
remainder of the producers are by the very force of circum- 
stances compelled to go into the stabilization corporation or the 
market will be upset. The fact that there is a Government- 
aided corporation in the business of cornering the market, of 
buying up the surplus, will arouse the expectation of a later 
dumping of fruit upon the European markets, thus breaking 
down the export market and hurting the very people we are 
trying to help. 

We are not trying to interfere with the loaning of money to 
cooperatives; we do not want to interfere with the clearing- 
house provisions; we only ask that the provisions of the biil 
which authorize the board to grant a certificate which will 
enable a stabilization corporation to buy fruit and store it for 
a few months, when it must all be used before the July following 
the time it is produced, shall not apply to apples and pears. Of 
course, it is ridiculous to talk about the provision applying to 
pears in any event, because pears are especially perishable, with 
the exception of a few varieties. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Would it not be difficult to 
apply the provisions of the bill as they relate to stabilization 
corporations to any perishable products? 

Mr. DILL. It would be difficult. I called attention in my 
argument yesterday to the fact that this whole farm legislation 
proposal was made with a view to stabilizing the price of staple 
products of the farm, not of perishables; and in the bill which 
was passed during the last Congress we excepted from the 
operation of the equalization fee the perishables that could not 
be stored any particular length of time. Other farm crops 
may be carried for a period of time, but perishables must be 


LXXI——70 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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disposed of, and when we are dealing with a commodity that 
depends for its price upon exports we are upsetting the whole 
marketing situation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and hays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was calied). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 
Understanding that if present he would vote as I intend to 
vote, I feel at liberty to vote, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratrron] to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia |Mr. GLass], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. I am 
advised that if present he would vote as I intend to vote. 
Therefore I feel at liberty to vote, and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. COPELAND (when Mr. WaAGNER’s name was called). It 
has been impossible to obtain a pair for my colleague [Mr. 
WAGNER], but I desire to announce that if present and per- 
mitted to vote, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 
If I were permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEenprick] is detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] is unavoidably detained from the 
Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to announce that nry colleague 
[Mr. Gass] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. If 
present, he would vote “ yea” on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 63, as follows: 

YEAS—19 


McNary 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Steiwer 
NAYS—63 
Keyes 
King 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Copeland 
Dill 

fdge 
Gillett 
Kean 


Bingham 
Black 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Connally 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Tydines 
Warren 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Burton 
Capper 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


George 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hattield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Overman 

Patterson 

Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 

Robinson, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—13 
Kendrick Smith 
McKellar Townsend 
Hawes Sackett Wagner 
Jones Shipstead Walsh, Mass. 

So the amendment of Mr. Jones was rejected. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that on Monday, immediately after the convening of the Senate, 
if I can get recognition, I shall speak briefly upon the subject 
of pseudo-Republicans and related things as they affect the 
farm problem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will take notice 
that the Senator from Iowa, immediately on the convening of 
the Senate on Monday, if he can get recognition, will speak 
briefly on the subject of pseudo-Republicans, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I call up from 
the table an amendment I have offered to section 2. I desire 
to offer that amendment in a modified form, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma will be taken from the table and 
stated in its modified form. 

The Curler CierK. The Senator from Oklahoma offers the 
following amendment: On page 3, beginning on line 14, after the 
word “ board,” strike out the balance of said line, all of line 15, 


Bratton Watson 


Glass 
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and all of line 16 down to and including the word “ chairman,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

The board shall select a vice chairman, who shall act as chairman 
in case of the alsence or disability of the chairman. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. McNARY. There was so much confusion in the Chamber 
that I am not clear as to just what change the Senator pro- 
poses by his amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I can make the amendment 
clear in just about three sentences. 

The bill provides that the President shall have the power 
to appoint the chairman of this board. It further provides that 
in the absence of the chairman of the board, before the board 
can haye a meeting they must send a messenger down to the 
President and ask the President if they may have a meeting; 
and, if so, who shall call it, and get the President to designate 
some one for that purpose. My amendment strikes out that 
provision, and proposes that the board itself can elect its own 
vice chairman, so that the board can meet and function when 
it sees proper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should be very glad to have the 
chairman of the committee or some other member of the com- 
mittee explain the reason of this departure from the practice 
which has been uniformly followed by Congress in the creation 
of administrative or executive boards for carrying on the work 
of the Government. My recollection is that not in a single in- 
stance has Congress given to the President of the United States 
the power to designate who shall be chairman or vice chair- 
man of a board, and certainly no authority has ever been here- 
tofore given to the President to name the salary which the 
chairman of a board should receive. 

I hope the Senator from Oklahoma, in addition to attacking 
this provision of the bill, which I regard as a very improper 
provision, will move to strike out the provision giving the Presi- 
dent of the United States authority to designate the amount of 
compensation which the chairman shall receive. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have an amendment for that 
purpose which I shall call up at the first opportunity. ’ 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to know that, because it seems to 
me most absurd that the President of the United States could 
differentiate between members of a board, and say that one 
member of the board shall receive $40,000, if the President shall 
so determine, and the other members of the board ten or twelve 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I can discuss that matter 
briefly, and probably enlighten the Senator as to the reasons 
why the language is found in the bill in the form that he now 
criticizes. - 

When the bill came before the Senate committee at the last 
session and 8S. 4602 was prepared, I had some conferences with 
the experts in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture on the subject of the preparation of 
the bill. The bill that I favored followed the usual practice of 
the President naming the board, as in this bill, and Congress 
fixing the salary and the tenure of office. 

Secretary Jardine felt that while it would be a slight de- 
parture from the usual practice, yet it would be the part of 
wisdom if the President were empowered to select what he 
ealled a high-powered man, at a salary to be fixed by the Presi- 
dent, so that he might be assured of the best talent in the coun- 
try. Therefore, when this bill was proposed to the committee 
and reported by the chairman, it contained that provision, 
which was supported by former Secretary Jardine, that the 
chairman’s salary should be fixed by the President of the 
United States. 

I think there are precedents for that proposition in the Federal 
Trade Commission and in the Shipping Board so far as the 
salary of the chairman is concerned, but Congress has fixed the 
salaries of the chairmen of those boards; and probably in this 
bill there is no precedent—at least, none that occurs to me— 
where the salary has been left to the whim or pleasure of the 
President, 
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So far as I am concerned, I think probably I am in accord 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. I would rather see 
Congress fix the salary; yet I think it is probably wise to permit 
the President to appoint the chairman. 

So far as the vice chairman is concerned, that is a matter of 
parliamentary detail in which I am not at all concerned. I do 
not oppose the proposal made by the Senator from Oklahoma; 
but the larger proposition is suggested by the Senator from Utah 
with regard to fixing the salary of the chairman. If such an 
amendment should be offered, I shall not oppose it at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr 
TuHo.MAS |], 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I offer a second 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have stated, 

= PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHirr Cierk. On page 3, line 19, after the word 
“ States,” it is proposed to strike out the word “who,” add a 
comma, and insert the following: 


shall understand the farm problem, shall have the viewpoint of the 
farmer, shall have the interests of agriculture uppermost, and, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, just a word of 
explanation. 

The President, in his speech of acceptance at Palo Alto, in 
defining the character of the board he proposed to appoint in the 
event this bill was passed, used this language, speaking about the 
platform : 


It pledges the creation of a Federal farm board of representative 
farmers. 


My amendment does not go that far. It does go, however, to 
the point that the members of the board must have the farmer’s 
viewpoint, must understand the farm problem, and must have the 
interests of the farmer uppermost. 

I simply seek to qualify the personnel of the board. I do not 
care to say that they shall be representative farmers, because 
that is a very large term. I am more interested in the funda- 
mental characteristics of the members of the board than in the 
name that may be applied to them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Gladly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of. Arkansas. . Undoubtedly it would be desir- 
able to have this board made up of members possessing the 
qualifications embodied in the language “shall understand the 
farm problem.” I am wondering, however, how effect will be 
given to that language, how it will be determined when an 
appointee of the President understands the farm problem, in 
view of the differences that exist among the farmers in the 
Senate of the United States on the subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, why not refer that matter to 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss]? He can tell a 
pseudo-farmer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
solution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomMAs]. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have been interrupted so 
much that I am not sure that I understand the amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. Does the amendment in any way 
limit the power and authority conferred upon the President to 
designate freely the members of the board? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, let me make 
another statement, if I may, 

It is the conception and provision of the House bill that no 
restrictions whatever shall be placed upon the President in 
the appointment of this board. Its members do not have to be 
anything except his personal selections, without restriction or 
qualification. The Senate bill proposes some restrictions. It 
does not go as far as I should like to make it go; and I there- 
fore offer this amendment, requiring the members of the board, 
in addition to the chairman, to be men who understand the farm 
problem, men who have the farmers’ interest uppermost and 
have their viewpoint. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suspect that the President 
would take into consideration all of those factors; but I am 
very mindful of the opinion of the Attorney General, rendered 
last year when the export surplus bill was vetoed, where Con- 
gress attempted to mark out the path the President should 


That might be a very happy 
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follow; and in that opinion the Attorney General held that 
language of that kind was contrary to the fundamental law. 

I think the Senator perhaps should be content with the lan- 
guage used in the Senate bill and trust to the good judgment of 
the President. Really, I do not know how he would undertake 
to find one who understands the farm problem or has the view- 
point of the farmer. That is not the only qualification a mem- 
ber of this board should have. Unquestionably the President 
will take enough pride in the administration of a bill which he 
favors to select the best men; and, naturally, in order to 
administer the law precisely and equitably and fairly they will 
have and must have a sympathetic attitude toward the farmer. 
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If the Senator should insist upon the adoption of his amend- | 


ment, I am afraid it might add a little confusion to the lan- 
guage that might at some time tend to embarrass the admin- 
istration of the act. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
will yield—— 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
words of the President himself. 
this language: 

We propose to create a Federal farm board composed of men of un- 
derstanding and sympathy for the problem of agriculture. 


I have tried to embody that suggestion in my amendment. 
want to make sure that we follow the line laid down by the 
President, and I have offered the amendment to accomplish that 
purpose. 

Mr. McNARY. Is not the Senator willing to abide by the 
declaration of the President, or does he want that declaration 
supplemented by congressional action? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am offering this amendment 
and urging its acceptance. 

Mr. McNARY. I hope the amendment will not be pressed 


nor supported by the majority of the Members, because I am | the Federal Trade Commission, where the members get $12,000 


afraid it will come into collision with the department’s views | 


expressed last year by Mr. Sargent in the veto message sent to 
Congress by the President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 
[Putting the question.] The noes have it, and the amend- 
ment is rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask for a division, 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment and call 
it to the attention of the chairman of the committee, who, I am 
sure, will accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ported. 

The Crter CLERK. 
lowing amendment. 


I ask for a roll call on this 


The amendment will be re 


The Senator from Georgia offers the fol- 
At the proper place to insert: 


That the inclusion in any governmental report, bulletin, or other pub- 
lication hereinafter issued or published of any prediction with respect 
to cotton prices is hereby prohibited. 

Src. 2. Any officer or employee of the United States who authorizes 
or is responsible for the inclusion in any such report, bulletin, or other 
publication of any such prediction, or who knowingly causes the issuance 
or publication of any such report, bulletin, or other publication con- 
taining any such prediction shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
less than $1,000 or more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more than 
five years, or both. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this has passed the Senate 
before; but did not pass the House, not being voted on there. 
I think the chairman of the committee will approve of it. 

Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, two years ago Congress passed 
an act prohibiting, and prescribing a penalty for, any employee 
of the Department of Agriculture giving out such a report as is 
now comprehended in this amendment. That is the present 
statutory law. 

Mr. HARRIS. My understanding was that that passed only 
the Senate, but that the House declined to pass it. If the 
chairman of the committee thinks it is covered, I will not 
press the amendment; but what I am trying to do is to prevent 
what happened two years ago, when a statement as to prices of 
cotton cost the farmers $60,000,000. 

Mr. McNARY. Possibly the law might not cover the activi- 
ties of employees of the proposed stabilization corporations. 

Mr. HARRIS. This does not relate to them. 

Mr. McNARY. It should do so if the Senator wants a com- 
plete act, because the present law covers and inhibits such ac- 


Mr. President, if the Senator | ( 
| President.” 


I want to call attention to the | 
In his St. Louis speech he used | 


I | 


| 
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tion by Department of Agriculture employees. We are creating 
an additional agency to do particular work in cooperation with 
the department, and the Senator’s amendment, in order to be 
complete, should cover the activities provided for under this 
bill, as well as those prescribed under the general act regarding 
the Department of Agriculture. If the Senator will enlarge his 
amendment to meet that situation, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, I shall be very glad, so far as I can, to accept it. 

Mr. HARRIS. For the present, I withdraw the amendment, 
until I ean perfect it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have an addi- 
tional amendment to sectton 2, which I now call from the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ported. 

The CHTeEF CLERK. On page 4, at the end of line 5, add a 
period and strike out all of line 6, in the following words: 
“Except the chairman, whose salary shall be fixed by the 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, this amendment 
proposes to strike out the language “ except the chairman, whose 
salary shall be fixed by the President.” Under the terms of 
section 2 the President can appoint the chairman and then fix 
his salary at any figure within his discretion. It might be fixed 
at $15,000, or $20,000, or $25,000, or $50,000. That is a radical 
departure from anything we have done heretofore. 

Yesterday I undertook to show what the salaries of members 
of other Federal boards were. In the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the salaries are $12,000 per annum, and the chair- 
man gets no additional sum. In the United States Board of 
Mediation the members get $12,000 per annum, and the chair- 
man no additional sum. The same is true of the United States 
Shipping Board, where the members get $12,000 per annum, and 
the chairman gets no additional sum. 

The members of the Federal Reserve Board get $12,000 per 
annum and the chairman nothing extra. The same is true of 


per annum. The members of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion get only $9,000 per annum, yet the chairman gets no addi- 
tional salary. The members of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals get $10,000 per annum and the members of the Federal 
Radio Commission get $10,000 per annum. . 

Inasmuch as this has not been done in the past, I oppose it 
being done now, and I offer the amendment to strike out that 
provision giving the President this additional power. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is difficult to confer with 
different Senators and listen to the debate on the floor at the 
same time. Does the Senator’s amendment go only to the propo- 
sition of taking away from the President the right to name the 
salary of the chairman of the board? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is all. 

Mr. McNARY. What salary does the 
amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Twelve thousand dollars a year 
for the board members, and the chairman under my amendment 
would get the same salary that the other members of the board 
receive. He can be designated by the President, however. 

I will say in this connection that the House bill provides that 
the chairman shall not only be appointed by the President, but 


Senator fix in his 


| shall serve at the will of the President, which means that he can 


be appointed at the President’s will and discharged at his will. 
In addition to that, it provides that the President can fix the 
salary which this person, who is purely at his mercy, shall 
receive from time to time during the time he is serving. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I stated to the Senator from 
Utah a few moments ago that on the inceptton of this legislation 
my disposition was to fix the salary at $12,000. It is not neces- 
sary for me to repeat that that met with the opposition of the 
Department of Agriculture or the former Secretary of the de- 
partment, on the theory that it might be difficult for the Presi- 
dent to find a high-class, efficient, high-powered man without 
giving him a salary adequate to the services he would render. 

I have never been converted to that view, Mr. President. I 
feel rather indifferent about the matter. My original idea, and 
the idea I now entertain, is that probably Congress should fix 
the salary of the employees of this board. I think that is a 
congressional responsibility. It was only after pressure on the 
part of the former Secretary of the department that I ac- 
quiesced in the provision now contained in the bill. There is 
nothing binding in it; I do not feel bound by it, nor should any 
other Member. It is a question of policy. 

I do not know of a single instance in the legislative history 
of the country where the President has been given carte blanche 
authority to fix the salary of the chairman of a body like the 
one provided for in this legislation. It may be the part of 
wisdom to grant the President that great power, and it may not 
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be.” I am willing, for myself, to assume responsibility and fix 
the salary of the chairman of the proposed board, I submit the 
whole matter to the good judgment of the Senate. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS]. ; 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. ‘ 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Virginig [Mr. Giass], which I 
transfer to the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett], 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton], and being 
unable to obtain a transfer I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COPELAND (when Mr. WaGner’s name was Called). 
If my colleague [Mr, WAGNER] were present and permitted to 
vote, he would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Mercatr] and yote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TowNsEND] has a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKE Liar]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily absent. It 
has been impossible to secure a pair for that Senator. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce] is detained on official business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Krenprick] is unavoidably 
detained by illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 32, as follows: 
YEAS—46 

McNary 
Norris 

Nye 

Overman 
Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ark, 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
NAYS—32 
Hebert 
Howell 
Kean 
Keyes 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Patterson 
NOT VOTING—17 
Sackett 
Shipstead 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brookhbart 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Dill 

Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
King 

La Follette 
McMaster 


Steck 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Tyson 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Allen 
3ingcham 
Burton 
Capper 
Dale 
Deneen 
Edge 
Gillett 


Glenn 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 

Greene 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hatield 


Phipps 
Robinson, Ind. 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Walcott 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


Jones 
Kendrick 
George McKellar Smith 
Glass Metcalf Stephens 
Johnson Reed Townsend 

So the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CierK. On page 6, line 16, after the word “com- 
modity,” add the following: 


Bratton 
Cutting 


Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 


And this council shall petition for such certification by a vote of not 
less than five of the seven members prescribed hereafter. 


So as to make the sentence read: 


Sec. 4. (a) Prior to the first certification of a stabilization corpora- 
tion for any agricultural commodity, as hereinafter provided, the board 
shall organize an advisory council for the commodity, and this council 
shall petition for such certification by a vote of not less than five of the 
geven members prescribed hereafter. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before the stabilization 
corporation can be organized under the terms of the bill a com- 
modity advisory council must be ordained, but that council is 
not given any authoritative relationship to the ultimate invoca- 
tion of the stabilization corporation. It strikes me that the 
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commodity involved should make a definite affirmative commit- 
ment in favor of an adventure of this character, speaking 
through its advisory council, before the Federal farm board 
should undertake to speak in the same direction in behalf of 
that commodity. The sole effect of the amendment is to give to 
the commodity advisory council, precisely as directed under the 
terms of the bill, the original responsibility of petitioning the 
Federal farm board for the stabilization corporation. In other 
words, it permits the commodity itself to speak through its own 
official representative before the stabilization corporation charter 
can be granted. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, perhaps I do not thoroughly 
understand the purport of the amendment, but I assume it is an 
effort to place in the power of the advisory council the veto 
power as to whether the stabilization corporation charter shall 
be granted to the commodity. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct—the veto of the com- 
modity itself. 

Mr, McNARY. It does not present a new thought on the 
subject matter now before us. I recall that four years ago the 
able Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] attempted to 
describe an institution in the bill which might bring about safe- 
guards with respect to the invocation of the classification fee, 
and in that language there was an effort to control all its hear- 
ings on certain commodities. That also went to the President, 
and the Attorney General also negatived the idea and thought. 
Basically, the objection I might have to it is that after we create 
a board which is supposed to be commanding in its position, em- 
powered with ample authority for the administration of the law, 
we create under it a little board or little group who would have 
the right to control or repudiate or stop the larger board’s 
authority granted to it by law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McNARY. I am very glad to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the function then of 
the advisory council for the respective commodities if it may not 
have something to say about when the commodity shall be oper- 
ated under the stabilization provision? What is the use of 
creating the advisory council? 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, that raises another point on which 
I shall be very glad to digress for a moment. The theory of 
the bill and all others that have been forerunners of it is an 
advisory council representing the particular commodity to ad- 
vise with the board as a representative of that commodity 
whether in its judgment certain things should be done. That is 
a very different proposition from giving that small board a 
veto power upon the board which is to function in the ad- 
ministration of the law, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As I understand the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan, it makes the recom- 
mendation of five of the seven members of the advisory council 
a prerequisite to the establishment of a stabilization corpora- 
tion for that commodity. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. That is precisely what I am talking about. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not know whether I 
agree with the Senator from Michigan or the Senator from 
Oregon. I am trying to ascertain the facts of the matter; but 
it does seem to me that the advisory council, if it has any useful 
function, ought to have something to do. 

Mr. McNARY. I think I appreciate the thought in the Sen- 
ator’s mind. This is not a new proposition, but still that power 
rests in the advisory council because it requires a majority 
to consent to the issuance of a Stabilization certification. It 
is not as truly representative of the commodity as the coopera- 
tive associations themselves. Under the bill as it stands the 
cooperative association that deals in the commodity must make 
its application for a charter; that is, the men themselves, the 
individuals who compose the association must apply. They 
make the request for the charter. Why, then, should we say 
that men whom they designate as their representatives should 
have the power to overthrow their wishes as growers? That is 
the effect of the amendment. 

Let me illustrate for a moment. A number of cooperative as- 
sociations dealing in cotton, for instance, apply for a certificate 
of stabilization. The board now can grant that certificate to the 
cotton farmers. Each farmer representing an activity on the 
farm and as a member of the cooperative association has a di- 
rect voice. If we permit, as the bill does, these same organiza- 
tions to elect an advisory council and then confer on that council 
the veto power, the advisory council might stand over the co- 
operatives and prevent them from having a charter. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then it would result, in the 
Senator’s opinion, in an unwholesome division of authority? 

Mr. McNARY. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
the board to perform its duties? 

Mr. McNARY. Not only that, but it might cause a negation 
of the very wishes that might reside in the members composing 
the cooperative association. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McNARY. I am very giad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Might not a very small representation 
in a given commodity petition for a stabilization corporation, 
and might not the granting of that petition be objectionable to 
a majority interest in the commodity, and would there be any 
protection in the bill against that situation except as the general 
commodity advisory council had the chance to act upon the 
petition by intervening? 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, the board might grant a certificate 
to a small group of producers. If we are going to assume any- 
thing of that kind, let us forget the legislation even as we have 
discussed it. I would say, as I said to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH]} a few days ago, I have a right to assume 
that a board such as would be appointed for the purpose of con- 
ferring the largest possible benefits under the legislation would 
pretty generally gather from the cooperatives what their wishes 
were. They have ample power to do it. I think they would 
grant no charter to any association unless it was truly repre- 
sentative of that commodity. If that be so, and we have a right 
to assume that it would be their attitude, why should we give 
to a small body the veto power even over and above the members 
and take from the larger board the power properly vested in it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mv. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that the object of the advisory council is to gather information 
and present it to the board? 

Mr. McNARY. That is one object. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is the function of the board to determine 
then what weight and influence shall be given to the informa- 
tion. The amendment seeks to make the advisory council the 
absolute master of the industry, and if it happened to be un- 
friendly the organization could not function. It could not be 
done. There would be a divided authority, with the lesser body 
controlling the greater. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry 
or suggestion? 

Mr. McNARY. 
Utah. 

Mr. KING. 
States in agricultural activities, in view of the differences in 
freight rates from the field of production of many products to 
the market, domestic and foreign, it seems to me it is impos- 
sible in justice to attempt a stabilization corporation, for in- 
stance, in the East or in the South that would meet the de- 
mands of those in the Middle West and the West. If, yielding 
to the importunities of cooperatives in New York or in the 
New England States, a stabilization corporation should be set 
up for potatoes or for any other product, it is quite obvious 
that the corporation could not meet the needs and satisfy the 
wishes of those engaged in the production of potatoes in other 
parts of the United States. 

It is quite obvious, it seems to me, that the operations of the 
stabilization corporation, functioning largely at the instance of 
people in a certain section, must result disadvantageously to 
the work of the farmers in other parts of the United States. 

So it seems to me there is merit in the proposition submitted 
by the Senator from Michigan. He seeks to make the situation 
more universal; that is, the demand must be more universal 
instead of purely sectional before a stabilization corporation 
shall be set up. To permit the stabilization corporation to be 
set up and function at the instance of a limited number or a 
small section of our country, I. believe, would result in very 
serious consequences to the commodity and to those engaged in 
its production in other parts of the United States. 

If the amendment is not accepted, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Oregon what method the Senator would pre- 
scribe? What provision does he think exists in the bill that 
would prevent the evil consequences which inevitably would 
result from a mere sectional setting up of a stabilization cor- 
poration? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I would not approach a solu- 
tion in the fashion suggested by the Senator from Michigan. 
I am conscious of the fact that there is no negative provision of 
the bill that would prevent the board from doing a wrong or 


It would impair the power of 


I am very glad to yield to the Senator from 
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an injifry. I do not think there need be. I think the board 
will take into consideration the transportation problem, regional 
and climatic conditions, and all other factors that enter inte 
the production of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield for a statement right there? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As a partial answer to the 
suggestion of my friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] 
it seems to me that it is quike as likely that the board will be 
representative of the different sections as that the advisory 
council will be, and that the board in the first instance, upon 
reflection, will require evidence of conditions which make neces- 
sary the establishment of a stabilization corporation. I am 
inclining toward the conclusion that it would impair the ef- 
fectiveness of the proposed act to undertake to place the con- 
trol of the board under an advisory council. It would divide 


the responsibility and render the board powerless to function 
| when it felt it ought to do so. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 


Mr. KING. 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McNARY. I will yield in a moment. I think the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is quite right in his view. I think, indeed, 
that the board would be more truly representative than the 
advisory council. That council consists of 7 members, while 
the Federal farm board consists of a membership of 12, se- 
lected, respectively, from the several Federal land-bank dis- 
tricts; so that the board would be more truly representative of 
the various sections of the country than would be the advisory 
council. Of course, the members of the board would under- 
stand the conditions in the sections they represented. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr.ROBINSON of Arkansas. As I understand, under the 
proposed law there is no provision that would prevent the con- 
centration of either the members of the advisory council or of 
the board in one or two sections; but, assuming that fair 
effect is given to the statute in the selection of the board, it 
does seem to be that it is quite likely the board will be more 
truly representative of the general viewpoint respecting a 
question of that nature than would the advisory council. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I gladly yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I should like, in reply to my friend from Arkan- 
sas and also to the Senator from Oregon, to say that the ad- 
visory councils provided for in the bill are to deal with par- 
ticular commodities. The advisory council as to each commod- 
ity will consist of seven members, of course, representing that 
commodity throughout the United States, The board deals 
with the entire subject of agriculture; it does not specialize 
with any particular commodity. It is presumed that the ad- 
visory council for lettuce, for hay, or for any other commodity— 
and there will be hundreds of them, of course, considering 
the variety of agricultural products—will be infinitely better 
prepared to deal with a particular commodity than will the 
board consisting of 12 men—these “ high-powered ” men, to use 
the expression of the Senator—who are selected probably be- 
eause of their financial ability and their supposed executive 
ability to deal with big things and big problems. 

If I were an agriculturist and were engaged, for instance, in 
the production of hay, I should prefer to trust the question of 
the formation of a stabilization corporation and its importance 
and necessity to a special advisory council of seven engaged in 
the production of hay than I would to leave it to the general 
board of 12 functioning here in Washington and selected largely 
because of their financial and executive abilities, as it is sup- 
posed, this problem possesses such great magnitude as to require 
men of that character. So it seems to me that the argument 
made by my friend, potential and persuasive as it is, does 
not quite meet the situation as covered by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. BROOKHART and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield first to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In answer to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Utah, I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the advisory council is selected by the board and will, without 
any doubt, be in sympathy with the board's policy. So this 
seems to me to be somewhat of an academic question. 
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Mr. McNARY. That is not quite a full statement’ The 
board selects the advisory council from names submitted by 
the cooperative associations, which makes quite a difference. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I can hardly see that, because the board 
may veto any names and ask for the submission of others until 
they get the men they desire. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, if they are going to do wrong, it 
is a bad proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
io the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that this bill 
would be more effective, and I know it ceuld be administered a 
great deal more economically, if we should strike out of the bill 
all of the language providing for advisory councils. 

Consider it for a moment. There is to be a board of 12, pre- 
sided over by the Secretary of Agriculture, each member receiv- 
ing $12,000 a year, and devoting his time to the business of his 
office, that is agriculture in the United States and the carrying 
out of the provisions of the bill. 

It is provided that for each commodity there shall be selected 
an advisory council consisting of seven men for each commodity. 
I do not know how many agricultural commodities there are, but 
there are a good many of them, and there will be an advisory 
council for each one. The advisory council is selected by the 
board itself. Although nominations are made to the board, the 
board is supreme in the selection of the members of: the ad- 
visory council. It is safe to say there will be several hundred 
advisory councils organized when the bill shall be in full opera- 
tion. While the members of the advisory council do not get sal- 
aries, each one gets $20 a day and in addition to that his travel- 
ing expenses and a per diem allowance while coming to and 
going home from Washington. It is safe to say that he will be 
paid $30 a day on an average, and his railroad fare, of course, 
in addition to that. The members of the advisory council will 
not devote their entire time to this work. They will be selected 
for various reasons, and they will make at least two trips to 
Washington every year, for which they will be paid as I have 
indicated. In my judgment, ultimately the members of the ad- 
visory council will be friends of the board who want to take a 
trip to Washington at the expense of the taxpayers. It will 
afford a good opportunity for every member of the board to 
select quite a large number of friends in their respective com- 
munities, have them appointed upon advisory councils, and have 
them twice a year at least, and oftener if necessary, come to 
‘Washington at the expense of the Government of the United 
States, 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
for a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is aware, of course, that the 
farm board will not have power to select the list from which the 
advisory council is named? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they will not have that power. 

Mr. CARAWAY. "The farmers themselves, the producers, 
must name every one on the list, and it is presumed they are 
going to name their friends. From the list so made up the 
board may make its selections, but the board can not initiate the 
selection of any member of an advisory council. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the board will have to select the 
advisory council from the names submitted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator permit me further? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There will be seven members of the ad- 
visory council for the great cotton-growing industry, which fur- 
nishes in one way or another the livelihood of a majority of the 
people residing in seven or eight States. Those seyen members 
of the cotton advisory council will gather information as to 
local conditions and report it to the board. Would it be very 
extravagant, even though the members of that advisory council, 
representing a great agricultural industry that produces more 
than $2,000,000,000 worth of farm commodities, should receive 
$30 a day, and should come to Washington twice a year, to bear 
that expense in order that the friends of that industry might 
inform the board as to the conditions respecting it? Suppose it 
should cost a thousand dollars or $2,000, they would be dealing 
with a commodity of an annual value of about $2,000,000,000. 
It seems to me, if the Senator will pardon me—and then I am 
through—thet it is nothing but fair that the producer should 
have some intermediate agency to inform the board as to the 
conditions surrounding the industry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is a beautiful theory, but 
if the farm board shall do any good, as I assume it will, if it 
shall act in good faith, as I assume it will, if it shall be com- 
posed of men of ability, as I assume it will be, the members of the 
board will know no more about conditions and more about the 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
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different commodities, in my judgment, than 90 per cent of the 
membership of the advisory councils. The members of the 
board will devote all their time to their work; they will travel 
all over the United States; they will obtain all the informa- 
tion—at least I assume they will—that it is possible for anybody 
to obtain in regard to every commodity coming under the juris- 
diction of the board. 

While I am not saying that what I have outlined will neces- 
sarily happen, it will nevertheless be the tendency. The board 
will appoint on advisory councils men from the membership of 
cooperative organizations, which in turn are subject to the 
board. It would be very easy, as a matter of practical applica- 
tion, for members of the board to bave certified to them by co- 
operative organizations, which are borrowing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of them and are in a general way under their 
complete control, those whom they desire. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in a moment. The members of 
the advisory council will not be men who are devoting all their 
time to the study of the question about which they are going to 
advise the board; in other words, sometimes, and I think in a 
great majority of the cases, the advice will come from men who 
know less about the subject than the men to whom they are 
giving the advice. I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in that connection I 
should like to suggest to the Senator that the character of busi- 
ness to be transacted by the farm board is big, overhead busi- 
ness, and not the ordinary business of farming or the ordinary 
business of farm marketing. The principal business of the 
board will be the handling of surpluses, and for that kind of 
work a big business organization is demanded. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. President, some time ago I gave notice that I was going 
to move to strike out the provisions of the bill providing for 
these advisory committees, but I had only one object in view, 
and I have only one now. I wanted to make the bill as economi- 
cal as possible and as efficient as possible. I have no disposi- 
tion, however, even to take the time of the Senate in discussing 
the matter. If the Senate desires—as many Members who have 
talked to me think it ought to do—to provide for an advisory 
committee and have this thing which I believe to be entirely 
unnecessary, which will not redound to the efficiency and the 
benefit of the subject, I have no objection to it. 

I did not, however, want the occasion to pass without saying 
this much on the subject. It seems to me We are undertaking to 
do something that will cost a good many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars every year, when the work that these advisory com- 
mittees will do and the benefit that will come from it will not 
amount to anything. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Nebraska 
will press his motion to strike from the bill all provisions deal- 
ing with the advisory committees if the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] shall not be accepted, or 
some nreasure which will restrict the setting up of these stabili- 
zation corporations, so that upon the demand of any particular 
section or some limited part of the country these corporations 
may not be established. 

I had hoped that the advisory committee would have some 
functions to perform. Under the bill as it is now constructed 
it seems to me that it is a supernumerary organization; and I 
agree with the Senator from Nebraska that it ought to be abol- 
ished, because it is an extravagant accessory to the measure. 
If, however, we vitalize it and give it some duties to perform, 
as contemplated by the motion of the Senator from Michigan, 
think we should leave the provision in the bill. Otherwise I 
shall be very glad to vote to strike from the bill all reference 
to these advisory committees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG J. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
an amendment which I propose and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 


the Senator from 


| the Senator from Montana will be read. 


The Curer CLerK, The Senator from Montana offers the 
following amendment: On page 8, line 9, insert after the word 
“time”: 


The board shall adopt rules specifying the qualifications requisite 
to entitle a cooperative association to join in an application for the 
certification of a stabilizing corporation and all cooperative associations 
possessing such qualifications shall be permitted to join. And any such 
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cooperative association shall, at any time, upon application, be entitled 
to admission to membership in such stabilization corporation upon such 
terms as the board may from time to time prescribe. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. As far as my personal judgment is concerned, 
I favor the amendment. I think it clarifies, simplifies, and per- 
haps makes more accurate that which I think is already in the 
bill. I have, however, told several Members of the Senate that 
there would be no action to-day beyond that upon the amend- 
ment proposed a few minutes ago by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG]. Therefore I shall be glad if the Senator will 
defer action on this amendment until Monday. It will then be 
the pending amendment. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WATSON] desires an executive session. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am quite content, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the 
question in order to have it before the Senate. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Montana. The order for a recess having been made, it will be | 
the pending question on Monday. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess, under 
the order heretofore made, until Monday at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, May 13, 1929, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 10 (legisla- 
tive day of May 7), 1929 
MEMBER OF THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Harleigh H. Hartman, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
member of the Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia for the unexpired term of three years from July 1, 
1928, vice Harrison Brand, jr. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
To be colonels 


Lieut. Col. David Harmony Biddle, Cavalry, from May 2, 
1929. 
Lieut. Col, William Frederic Holford Godson, Cavalry, from 
May 6, 1929. 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Charles Lewis Scott, Quartermaster Corps, from May 2, 
1929. 
Maj. James Saye Dusenbury, Coast Artillery Corps, from May 
6, 1929. 
To be majors 


Capt. Gordon de Lanney Carrington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from May 2, 1929. 
Capt. William Edward Lucas, jr., Infantry, from May 6, 1929. 


To be captains 


First Lieut. Arthur Penick Moore, Field Artillery, from May 2, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Clifford Gordon Kershaw, Infantry, from May 38, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Harry Daniels Scheibla, Infantry, from May 4, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Edmund Mortimer Gregorie, Infantry, from May 
4, 1929. 

First Lieut. Robert Virgil Laughlin, Infantry, from May 6, 
1929. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Bernard Francis Luebbermann, Field Artillery, 
from May 2, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Peter Wesley 
from May 2, 1929. 

Second Lieut. George Curnow Claussen, Cavalry, from May 3, 
1929. 


Shunk, Coast Artillery Corps, 
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Second Lieut. James Frederick Howell, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, from May 4, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Russell Layton Mabie, Field Artillery, from 
May 4, 1929. 
Second Lieut. Ewing Hill France, Infantry, from May 6, 1929. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 
Capt. Rae Ellsworth Houke, Medical Corps, from May 7, 1929. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy 


MARINE CORPS 

Capt. Ralph J. Mitchell to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 22d day of December, 1928. 

First Lieut. Willard P. Leutze to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 15th day of July, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Clarence M. Knight to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 16th day of July, 1928. 

Second Lieut. John D. Muncie to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 11th day of February, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Philip L. Thwing to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 25th day of February, 1929. 

Second Lieut. William E. Burke to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 2d day of March, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Robert G. Hunt to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 2d day of April, 1929. 

Second Lieut. James E. Kerr, jr., to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 9th day of April, 1929. 

Quartermaster Clerk Frank M. Sherwood to be a chief quarter- 
master clerk in the Marine Corps, to rank with but after second 
lieutenant, from the 11th day of January, 1929. 


Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


George H. Miller to be an ensign in the Coast Guard of the 
United States, to rank as such from May 15, 1929. (This young 
man will have satisfactorily completed the course of instruction 
for cadets at the Coast Guard Academy, has passed the pre- 
seribed physical examination, and has served as a cadet the time 
required by law.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 10 (legisla- 
tive day of May 7), 1929 


MEMBER BOARD OF MEDIATION 
Oscar B. Colquitt. 
Unitep States District JupGE 
A. Lee Wyman, district of South Dakota. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Edna T. Cobb, Bellamy. 
Charlie D. Price, Castleberry. 
WISCONSIN 
Lyle E. Dye, Mazomanie, 
Lynn L. Merrill, Princeton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, May 10, 1920 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, the most precious thing in us is our aspira- 
tion after Thee. So help us that this tendency may never be 
deceived or perverted. We praise Thee that forever about the 
altar of prayer Thy guiding light shines forth. We thank Thee 
for this door of Thy merciful presence. O make it a gateway 
through which our souls may pass into a sacred temple where 
the whitest life of the kingdom can be achieved. As chosen 
servants of the Republic, may we meet wisely the test of our 
loyalty. In our pathway lies duty. Do Thou, O God, instill in 
us the high sense of justice, wisdom, and personal honor, that 
we may always be clean, honest, pure-minded, home-loving, and 
God-fearing citizens, and thus we shall be blessed by the smile 
of an approving God. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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THE DEBENTURD PLAN 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement which I have prepared 
on the question of whether the debenture plan is a revenue meas- 
ure under the terms of section 7, Article I, of the Constitution of 
the United States, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by printing a statement prepared 
by himself on the subject of the debenture plan. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was uo objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the statement has been 
repeatedly made that the debenture plan, being a revenue meas- 
ure, must originate in the House of Representatives, and that the 
Senate, therefore, can not legally originate such a plan or add 
it to a House farm relief bill as an amendment. I am persuaded 
to believe that those who have made this statement have not 
had an opportunity for a thorough investigation. 

Section 7, Article I, of the Constitution of the United States, 
is as follows: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments 
as in all other bills. 


The question at issue is whether or not the debenture plan is 
a bill for raising revenue under the above section. 

The issue as to the construction to be placed on section 7 
has been raised many times in the courts ofthe land, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has several times passed 
upon questions arising under this provision of the Constitution. 

It has been the uniform decision of the Supreme Court that 
this provision must be strictly construed, and that it applies 
only to measures which have for their main purpose the levying 
or collection of taxes for the raising of revenue to pay the 
general expenses of government. The court has gone much 
farther and held that even though the measure may incidentally 
raise revenue, if its primary purpose is not the raising of reve- 
nue, it may originate in the Senate as well as in the House. 

Story in his work on the Constitution, section 880, makes this 
comment on the quesiion at issue: 

The history of the origin of the power already suggested abundantly 
proves that it has been confined to bills to levy taxes in the strict sense 
of the words and has not been understood to extend to bills for other 
purposes which may incidentally create revenue. 


In the case of the United States v. Norton (91 U. 8. 566) the 
question at issue was whether “An act to establish a postal 
money-order system” is a revenue law within the meaning of 
section 7 referred to above. 

Under the law involved in that case all moneys received from 
the sale of money orders, all fees received for selling them, and 
all moneys transferred in administering the act are “to be 
deemed and taken to be money in the Treasury of the United 
States.” Under its terms the Postmaster General allows the 
deputy postmasters at the money-order offices, as compensation 
for their services not exceeding one-third of the whole amount 
of fees received on money orders issued, and at his option, in 
addition one-eighth of 1 per cent on the gross amount of orders 
paid at the office. To meet any deficiency in the amount of 
such proceeds during the first year, $100,000 was appropriated. 

In passing on the question of whether this was such a law 
as was required to have originated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Supreme Court of the United States uses the fol- 
lowing language: 

There is nothing in the context of the act to warrant the belief that 
Congress, in passing it, was animated by any other motive than that 
avowed in the first section. A willingness is shown to sink money, if 
necessary, to accomplish that object. 

In no just view, we think, can the statute in question be deemed a 
revenue law. 

The lexical definition of the term “ revenue” is very comprehensive. 
It is thus given by Webster: ‘‘ The income of a nation, derived from its 
taxes, duties, or other sources, for the payment of the national ex- 
penses.” 

The phrase “ other sources” would include the proceeds of the public 
lands, those arising from the sale of public securities, the receipts of the 
Patent Office in excess of its expenditures, and those of the Post Office 
Department, when there should be such excess as there was for a time in 
the early history of the Government, Indeed, the phrase would apply 
in all cases of such excess. In some of them the result might fluctuate; 
there being excess at one time and deficiency at another. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the appellative revenue laws 
are never applied to the statutes involved in these classes of cases, 


’ 
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The Constitution of the United States, Article I, section 7, provides 
that “ all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

The construction of this limitation is practically well settled by the 
uniform action of Congress. According to that construction it “ has 
been confined to bills to levy taxes in the strict sense of the words, and 
has not been understood to extend to bills for other purposes which 
incidentally create revenue.” (Story on the Constitution, sec. 880.) 
“ Bills for raising revenue,” when enacted into laws, become revenue 
laws. Congress was a constitutional body sitting under the Constitu- 
tion. It was, of course, familiar with the phrase “ bills for raising reve- 
nue” as used in that instrument and the construction which had been 
given to it. 

The precise question before us came under the consideration of Mr. 
Justice Story in the United States v. Mayo (1 Gall. 396). He held 
that the phrase “ revenue laws” as used in the act of 1804 meant such 
laws “as are made for the direct and avowed purpose of creating reve- 
nue or public funds for the service of the Government.” The same doc- 
trine was reaffirmed by that eminent judge in the United States v. 
Cushman, 426. 


In the case of Millard v. Roberts (202 U. S. 429) the question 
at issue was as to the application of an act which appropriated 
money to be paid to railway companies and which required 
them to make certain improvements in the District of Columbia, 
including the establishment of a union station, and providing 
for the levy and assessment upon taxable property and privi- 
leges in the said District to secure funds for such purposes. 
This act was attacked on the ground that the bill originated in 
the Senate and not in the House, and being a revenue measure 
was therefore null and void. In denying this contention the 
court quotes with approval the following language: 

There was no purpose by the act or any of its provisions to raise 
revenue to be applied in meeting the expenses or obligations of the 
Government, 


The court further quotes with approval the following languag 
by Justice Story: 

The practical construction of the Constitution and the history of the 
origin of the constitutional provision in question prove that revenue 
bills are those that levy taxes in the strict sense of the word and are 
not bills for other purposes which may incidentally create revenue. 


In the case of Twin City Bank v. Nebecker (167 U. S. 196) the 


court held that section 41 of the national banking act imposed 
certain taxes upon the average amount of the notes in circula- 
tion of a banking association, now found in the Revised Statutes, 
is not a revenue bill within the meaning of the clause of the 
Constitution declaring that all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives. In passing on the 
case the opinion states: 


The main purpose that Congress had in view was to provide a na- 
tional currency based on United States bonds, and to that end it was 
deemed wise to impose the tax in question. The tax was a means 
for effectually accomplishing the great object of giving to the people 
a currency that would rest, primarily, upon the honor of the United 
States, and be available in every part of the country. There was no 
purpose by the act or by any of its provisions to raise revenue to be 
applied in meeting the expenses or obligations of the Government. 


The trend of these decisions—and there are many more that 
might be cited—is to the effect that, to come within the above- 
named section of the Constitution, a measure must not only 
raise revenue, but its main purpose must be to raise revenue, 
and if its main purpose is not to raise revenue, it may originate 
in the Senate, even though it incidentally may have the effect 
of raising revenue that is paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

These decisions place the debenture plan wholly without the 
scope of the application of section 7 of Article I of the Consti- 
tution. 

The main purpose of the debenture plan is not to raise 
revenue. Its main purpose is to relieve the distressed con- 
dition of agriculture and to increase the price of the prod- 
ucts of the farm. Moreover, it does not even incidentally 
raise revenue. In so far as it affects revenue at all, it de- 
creases rather than increases revenue, but does not in any way 
change tariff rates. 

In the light of these decisions it can not even plausibly be 
argued that the plan can not originate in the United States 
Senate. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have a further request. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a resolu- 
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tion passed by the Legislature of the State of Texas on the 
question of farm relief. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by printing a resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Texas on the subject of farm relief. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a resolution passed by the 
Legislature of the State of Texas on the question of farm relief. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolution 


Whereas there is now pending in Congress a farm relief bill creating 
a revolving fund of $500,000,000 to be loaned to “ cooperatives” on 
agricultural products and further providing for a board to direct and 
control said loans: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Legislature of 
Texas hereby recommend and petition Congress that they incorporate a 
provision in said bill forbidding the participation in said funds of any 
and all cooperatives which have received funds for organization or are 
supported by the cotton exchange, and that no member who is a member 
of the cotton exchange or has been a member of same, or has ever 
worked for or received pay from such exchange shall become qa member 
of the board to direct the work of the farm relief bill; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That a copy of this be transmitted to each of the Senators 
and Members of the House in Congress from Texas. 
W. S. Barron, 
Speaker of the House. 
Louise SNow PHINNEY, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I have some data from the Tax 
Board showing its work up to date. I think this would be in- 
teresting to the Members of the House, and I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the 
data sent to me by the board. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing certain data 
sent to him by the Tax Board. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include some data from the Board of 
Tax Appeals, showing its work up to date. 

The data are as follows: 


The attached two statements represent the details of operations 
of the board since its organization July 16, 1924, to and includ- 
ing March 31, 1929. Table 1 shows the operations to June 30, 
1927, during which period the board kept no record of the deficiencies 
determined by the commissioner and the deficiencies as allowed by the 
board, 

Columns 1 and 2 of Table 2 show the total number of cases 
docketed and decided by the board each month from July, 1927, to 
March, 1929. Columns 3, 4, and 5 are an analysis of column 2 show- 
ing the number of cases in which the board made findings of fact and 
wrote an opinion on the merits, the number of cases as to which de- 
cision was entered upon stipulation or agreement of deficiencies or 
overpayment, and those cases as to which decision was entered upon 
dismissal. Item 6 at the bottom of the table shows the opera- 
tions of the board from July, 1924, to March 31, 1929, as a whole, and 
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item 7 shows the same information in total figures for the period July, 


1924, to June 30, 1927 


Aprit 30, 1929. 


The results relative 
appeals and the cases filed with the board, 


to cases subject to 


BENJAMIN H. LITTLETON, 


review 
disposed of, and pending, 


Chairman United States Board of Tax Appeals. 


by the courts of 


together with our last monthly report of the condition of the dockets, 


are also included.—B. 


Year and month 


November--. 
OOO vicccsensansl 


1925 


January 
February - 


A pril_.._- 


January 
February - 





January 
February. 


April__.. 





1 July 16, 1924, to Oct. 31. 


. iL. 


TABLE 1 


Deci 


ded 





Docketed | By find- 


ings of 
fact and 
opinion 


on merits 


3, O86 


Dismissed| 
jon motion| 
of com- | 
missioner 
for fail- 
ure to 
prose- 
| cute or 
for lack 
of juris- 
diction, 
or dis- 
missed | 
by board 
on its 
own 
motion 


j 





159 
144 


103 
148 | 
116 
89 
104 | 





| 3, 879 


| by con- 


— 
upon 
| sti pula. | 
| tion or 
agree- 


Dismissed} ment 
of the 
sent of | commis- 
parties | sioner 
and the | 
| taxpayer 
| as to the 
} correct 
\deficiency 


| Total 








_ 
OAnnw woe sa 


- 





=| 
g| 





—Analysis of closed cases 





1 2 


Docketed Decided 


July, 

August, 

Se erher ‘1927 
October, 1927... 


November, 1927 

December, 1927_. 
January, 1928___. 
February, 1928... 


March, 1928 
April, 1928 


May, 1928. ..... 


July, 1928 


—~ 





Amount 


claimed by 


$14, 609, 787. 
13, 636, 176. 
37, 704, 053. 
14, 317, 666. 77 
12, 277, 343. 
19, 017, 152. 
34, 450, 755. 
48, 868, 270. 77 
15, 546, 089. 
19, 625, 101. 
22, 782, 733. 
17, 713, 134. 
13, 443, 727. 


27 
71 
85 
vi 
79 
ll 
95 
77 
o4 
79 
24 
64 


Average 
per case 


$22, 650. 83 
15, 333. 7 
60, 715. 
27, 428. 48 
24, 752. 7( 
21, 200. 8: 
34, 693. 6 


17, 632. 61 
22) 646. 85 
32, 802. 10 
30, 278. 66 


| Num- 


ber 


616 


Amount 
claimed by 

bureau | 
4 


$7, 235, 1 190. 14 
4, 


11, 048, 632. { 
10, 312, 103. 3 
15, 262, 655. 
17, 345, 293. 
22, 154, 297. 71 


Average 
per case 


$25, 566. 04 
14, 720. 26 
15, 393. 72 
19, 820. 41 
13, 933. 11 | 
39, 604. 95 | 
17, 500. 02 
15, 087. 62 
13, 343. 76 | 
13, 841.7 
19, 977. 29 


| 
17, 974. 50 | 
35, 964. 76 | 


Amount 
allowed by 
board 


$3, 410, 629.06 | $1 
1, 991, 327. 97 
2, 911, 112. 15 
4, 424, 098. 75 
3, 706, 527. 76 
9, 672, 970. 93 1 
3, 482, 451. 47 
3, 834, 414. 96 
5, 310, 882. 62 
4, 909, 438. 51 
5, 623, 707. 82 
7, 006, 353. 87 
11, 725, 522. 04 I 


Average 
per cas3 


2, 051. 

6, O71. 12 
7, 152. 6 
8, 491. 

7, 197. 

6, 851. 7 
6, 460. 95 
6, 174. 5 
6, 414. 
6, 576. 43 
7, 360. § 
7, 260. 
9, 034. 92 
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1 2 
Docketed Decided 
+ Amount y Amount Amount 
Num- : Average | Num- : Average Average 
claimed by . claimed by ae allowed by aa 
ber bureau _—— ber | bureau i board en Se 
— —— a sll et panini 
478 $9, 108, 906. = $19, 056. 29 591 $9, 306, 806. 21 $15, 747. 56 $3, 618, 889. 56 $6, 123. 33 
333 12, 638, 57. 37, 953. 67 628 10, 971, 415.52 | 17,470.40 3, 544, 279. 35 5, 643. 75 
430 14, 510, 340. 4 33, 744. 98 948 17, 426, 133. 92 18, 382. 00 7, 205, 466. 59 7, 600. 70 
a 425 9, 385, 119. 11 22, 082. 63 763 20, 369, 241. 83 26, 696. 25 3, 907, 645. 44 5, 121. 42 
December, 1928_. 465 8, 922, 904. 43 19, 189. 04 648 | 25, 820, 664. 49 39, 846. 70 4, 018, 696. 90 6, 201. 69 
January, 1929_. 350 | 25,653,512.14 | 73,295.75 690 | 12, 707,939.97 | 18,417. 30 4, 598, 361. 85 6, 664. 29 
February, | 500 41, 856, 675. 20 83, 713. 35 797 17, 457, 443. 93 21, 903. 94 5, 154, 091. 22 6, 466. 86 
I ROE iitnaikndn donb nahapeibainbenindeiichin titi delgae Wee 398 10, 199, 460. 99 25, 626. 79 949 20, 950, 278. 50 % 076. 16 6, 120, 539. 48 6, 440. 46 
PO cckinedadeveetnnatinncepeneenshiniimdiimadenenalel | 13, 988 | 416, 207, BT. D&D faicncncceneen 13, 720 288, 499, 742. 60 | nibh academia | 106, 177, 408. 30 
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By decision upon dismissal after hear- 
ing for lack of prosecution, juris- 
diction, or otherwise, and in ac- 
cordance with admissions of error 
by the commissioner 


. By decision upon stipulation or 
By re eee opinion agreement of deficiency or overpay- 
ment 























Amount Amount Amount Amount 








Amount Amount 
— claimed by allowed by — claimed by allowed by — claimed by allowed by 
bureau board bureau board bureau board 




























July, 1927___...........-----00------------ =n one 87 | $2,279, 752.87 | $2, 079, 622. . 141 | $4,850, 923.57 | $1, 239, 910. 93 



































































55 $104, 513. 70 $91, 095. 31 

August, 1927_... 127 2, 645, 176. 51 825, 416. 74 76 1, 769, 385. 94 798, 705. 85 125 413, 682, 49 367, 205. 38 
September, 1927 131 2, 520, 668. 27 1, 420, 473. 89 179 2, 677, 110. 09 682, 185. 94 97 1, 067, 467. 39 808, 452. 32 
October, 1927__ 130 2, 769, 794. 92 2 784, 521. 78 313 6, 574, 997. 05 657, 929. 67 78 981, 642. 30 981, 647. 30 
November, 1927- 174 2, 583, 936. 04 1, 385, 774. 73 238 3, 723, 004. 30 1, 404, 101. 06 103 868, 610. 70 916, 651. 97 
December, 1927............ 212 5, 240, 168. 38 2, 609, 627. 73 282 17, 061, 035. 37 6, 708, 524. 73 80 432, 037. 00 354, 818. 47 
January, 1928__........ 151 2, 736, 379. 53 | 1, 947, 150. 85 273 6, 393, 607. 81 1, 232, 870. 96 115 302, 526. 35 302, 429. 66 
February, 1928._....... nt 212 3, 358, 754. 14 | 2, 082, 586. 12 312 5, 750, 835. 45 1, 491, 242. 44 97 260, 824. 92 260, 586. 40 
March, 1928...........- 231 3, 537, 746.39 | 2, 255, 387. 29 395 6, 700, 424. 65 2 271, 405. 83 202 810, 461. 48 784, 089. 50 
April, 1928_- 232 | 3,829, 565.95 | 1, 812, 201. 79 354 | 5,307,726.27 | 1, 959; 952. 21 159| 1,174,811.13 | 1, 137, 284. 51 
May, 1928__... 187 7, 302, 599. 11 1, 278, 839. 53 403 7, 407, 848. 52 3, 800, 048, 67 174 552, 208. 12 543, 919. 62 
June, 1928. ___- 266! 4,411, 638,24 | 2, 839, 233. 55 533 | 11, 557,898.89 | 3, 191, 834. 40 166} 1,375, 756. 68 975, 285. 92 
July, 1928. .__.. 127 11, 575, 110. 80 | 8, 005, 886. 59 410 10, 216, 633. 06 3, 388, 323. 95 79 362, 553. 85 331, 311. 50 
August, 1928 88 1, 633, 246. 80 | 1, 078, 873. 40 444 7, 126, 487. 07 1, 992, 943. 82 59 547, 072. 34 547, 072. 34 
September, 1928._...... 141 2, 806,032.70 | 1, 323, 340. 41 7 7, 519, 202. 30 1, 636, 504, 26 80 646, 180. 52 584, 434. 68 
October, 1928_.........- 173 3, 955, 960.32 | 1, 201, 695. 91 619 | 10, 622, 216. 90 3, 216, 469, 50 156 2, 847, 956.70 | 2, 787, 301. 18 
November, 1928__...... 174 12, 606, 804. 19 1, 833, 071. 12 477 7, 102, 713. 52 1, 401, 363. 65 112 659, 724. 12 673, 210. 67 
December, 1928_..-.... 103 17, 830, 604. 94 | 1, 445, 129. 91 457 7, 373, 613. 89 2, 015, 073. 88 88 616, 445. 66 558, 493. 11 
panuary, 1000. ....csss 146 1, 973, 367. 42 | 582, 658. 28 460 8, 867,136.16 | 2, 223, 166. 43 84 1, 867, 435. 95 1, 792, 537. 14 
February, 1929._....._- = 150 2, 536,344.44 | 1, 172, 976. 36 557 14, 291,711.23 | 3,394, 489. 95 90 629, 388. 26 586, 624. 91 
OR, een onnnnéshennnaseutaumennetanil piemninpains 150 2, 705, 393. 67 |} 1, 161, 373. 67 650 17, 080, 128. 92 | 3, 822) 713. 64 149 1, 184, 755. 91 1, 136, 452. 17 
3, 392 | 100, 839, 045. 63 kK 4i, 125, 842. 47 7,980 | 169, 954, 640. 96 Re 48, 530, 661. 77 2, 348 17, 706, 055. 57 | 16, 520, 904. 06 

Proceedings instituted between July 16, 1924, and Mar. 31, 1929. _. 43, 413 Cases docketed between July 16, 1924, and June 30, 1927_.......... 29, 425 
Rehearing granted during this period. .-.--..--..---..-..---.-----. 242 Rehearing granted during this COINS oidnclsitiedaduvendatunedd 55 
Total of deficiencies determined and claimed by the commissioner.. $965, 587, 769.84 |] Amount claimed by commissioner... --.-.....-...---------------.-. $549, 320, 273. 25 

6} Total heard and decision entered-_-..................-..-..-.-..... 24, 719 ‘) Cases decided between July 16, 1924, and June 30, 1927 10, 999 
Total of deficiencies determined and claimed by the commissioner. $493, 870, 435. 14 Amount claimed by commissioner... ........-.------- $209, 370, 692. 54 
Net amount determined by the board.............2.........-.-.-- $193, 056, 242. 86 Amoumd alowed thy, WRG sa «disc dsdsswendiddcctdnecsbsvctsecbsted $86, 878, 834. 56 










The board's records show the following relative to proceedings insti- 







tuted prior and subsequent to February 26, 1926, and heard and decided | Docketed during month of March, 1929--.------------------- we 
between February 26, 1926, and March 31, 1929: Reopened during month----~~---~----------~--------------- 6 


Cases subject to review by appellate courts have been heard and tN ans Rees ie a 19, 885 





















decided by formal findings of fact and opinion or by memoran- Closed during month: 
dum or dismissed by order other than by consent or agreement x Under reports reviewed by board__-..---------______ 24 
of the parties----------------~-~----------~--------------- 9, 625 ee al: 39 
Cases taken to U. 8, Circuit Courts of Appeals____....._.....__- 551 Under memorandum opinion__-.----~~-.------------- 13 
Cases taken to the Court of Appeals, District of Columbia__.__- 59 Decisions entered under Rules 50 and 62.----~~--~~- 72 
r . ee SE TE citersesen ticttcsney steh deadetoes init ebanakinaapipesbdeiinibtilgn 23 
Total cases appealed___--______-- 610 Division reports 49 
Total cases decided to Apr. 30, 1929__ 189 By decision under stipulation ok ATER ane Eas oat 650 
PIIINED nice a:tncietenee ail eneaahninaniainmaabeaanndaeiaaa ee an Coo Se ee er ee me ee ee ge 
Ge TI inicctictecanhtntathcbieeeineacuiininnihi hittin cccniiiadiidet nella i: f Dismissed : 
Cases decided by board and subject to review as to which the time De BOG OF DTISTICOR 5 crmiiccniccmneicnanannamunme 17 
for filing petition for review had not expired on Mar. 31, 1929_ 1, 459 Se Ns ceaien tecinitastndnnlicteeinitnaiabienentinndbiianaatilnininenis 95 
Cases heard and decided by board which were subject to review THOR. CORSET OF SUPUMUOR. .cccncnccenscnnatsesuca 37 
and as to which the time for filing petition for review had a. ONIN tris sexist casas Sessions 0h on cnt ebiay Rae 1 
Ie es ey is eiteten teeeests dink poets aidecunbinuselthinn 7, 556 eT ee eee 1 
United States Board of Taz Appeals monthly statistical recapitulation cael 
sheet, rare 31, 1929 IN i sidicsinanthistts seis ca tpanininatiiicnladap tical guanine gt ail 949 








il icuicissectndadaiaabatnniomalsemadamencrtcee 23, ae: abate a SERN, TOD iiicc esac ntininesitin manic sie _18, 936 
a ak aaa ae SR Be 26 A ee NE oe rnicititntionkdcknbieeaunbenpaaemaemt 626 
Ne ee ees 7 iia A cic gan a nS Gees eats ng eee 10, 590 
a re mn en. pine ee ennnaninibapacaeublacs 1, 860 
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stata nsostasashates manatee as Monat. tsQks tase cca: — pce te ee eee cee eee 3, 390 
SUR DEN ih nk hee aciaeden oe daiacta ce DT AR a cic om mipacaecssninn ebemnnnamamnnnn eee a a 1, 254 
CHA caine ‘ a casa é 
Washington Washington__--- 
Awaiting -GOG0s- GE. GQOROR cs weccdcicinmtonenmna 2 Awaiting entry of decision 340 
—— EE : RS  aienn anneal 
RONG WIN I cu An bcs bcc clechiccsicenore I ee eeeuinall 2 
Bor POspOnGent wu nnceccnsc nese jennne II a cccicatninientiniscntainier a tiatastitineegeeie  ee L 866 
Under submission 





ciple lspci Sie wn tech lan A aie iia a 18, 936 
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Cases before 


CONGRESSIONAL 


board by States and foreign countries, report of work on, 
of March 31, 1928 


Disposed | Pendinz 


Received of 


California. -__- 

Canal Zone 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware__- 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia.-- 

Hawaiian Islands-_............-- 
Idaho 


Indiana. 
Iowa 
Kansas -_--. 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.---- 

Maryland. ......- euae 
Massachusetts........... 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska-. 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oklahoma... 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania : 
I BN bh cdnuca<decéscnaneendssucanecote | 
Porto Rico i 
Rhode Island... 

South Carolina- 

South Dakota. . a 
I inatakivitemeane 3 
asdate wcicctntbaindaiaenoanamiet 
WG cntncamioeesuos ss 
Vermont 





Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Argentina 
Austria... 
Belgium... 
Bermuda. -- 
Brazil _- _- 
Buenos Ai 


oe 


DO mS et 


Denmark. 
Egypt 

England-- 
France. - - 
Germany. 


ton 
orn 
i BOonroo~ 


so 


Holland -. 
Ireland ._. 
Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 


_ 


Pho = MONIES 


Scotland... 
Spain 
Switzerland 
Turkey 


Tt ST et ie et TD 


36, 931 | 


Total 


MINORITY VIEWS ON THE TARIFF BILL 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Hutt], I think, desires to file minority views on the pend- 


ing tariff bill; and if it is agreeable to the House, I ask unani- | 


mous consent that we may have an opportunity to file minority 
views on the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman wish to specify a time? 

Mr. GARNER. Until to-morrow night. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that until to-morrow night the gentleman from 


views on the tariff bill. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


| man the 
| most conscientious in his work, always courteous, anxious to 
| please, patient with those who have been impatient, promptness 


| producing by mass production, not 


| So I 


|and a duty of $1.25 
transfer 


Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Hutt] may have the privilege of filing minority | 
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THE TARIFF BILL 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, to protect Amer- 
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| ican labor, and for other purposes, 


The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 


| the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SNELL in 


the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Members of 


>| the House to wait until I have explained the schedules before 


I am asked questions? 


I wish at this time to pay tribute to our distinguished chair- 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey]. He has been 


his maxim. He has been accurate in detail and with unlimited 


| energy reported a bill to meet the spirit of the time and to 
| continue the prosperity of American industries. 


[Applause. ] 

In writing this bill there have been many changes in the 
phraseology, because of decisions of the courts and differences 
in the manufacture of various commodities. 

I want to bring before the House the fact that we are now 
only in America but all 
over the worid, and because of this it is particularly essential 
that we should now write a tariff Jaw to curtail large importa- 


tions. 


The committee was guided by four basic principles: To pro- 


; tect American industries, to give the wage earner the American 
| standard of living, to provide revenue, and not to close the door 


against importations. 

During the latt fiscal year, ending June 30, 1928, the imports 
to this country were only $731,000,000 less than the exports. 
do not think there is danger of any importer breaking 
his neck when he crawls over the tariff walls at the ports of 


| the United States. 


The old idea, in vogue for many years in Europe, of the son 
following the father in handmade commodities is now almost 
obsolete. Nearly $20,000,000,000 of American money is now in- 
vested in European and Pan American countries. American 


| machinery is now being introduced into Czechoslovakia and Bel- 
| gium. 


Especially the commodities with the lower values are 
coming into this country in great quantities. 
Let me give you an illustration: Only within two or three 


1/ years New York bankers have loaned $75,000,000 to Italy to 


improve water-power facilities. Hats are now imported from 
Italy at 16 cents apiece, less than the cost of the material to 


| make a similar hat in the United States; and when the new 


water power in Italy is applied to machinery hats will probably 
be reduced to 8 or 10 cents apiece. 

Millions of dollars are now being invested in all kinds of 
industries throughout the world, and the people active in 
building up the enterprises with the low wages of Europe would 
be very glad to have importations enter this country at lower 
rates of duty. 

In paragraph 201 there is no change, with the exception that 
brick was transferred from paragraph 1536 on the free list 
per thousand imposed. In making this 
the committee considered the fact that in 1926, in 
what is called the Hudson River district, there were 1,275,- 
000,000 bricks made, and the production of common building 


| brick in the United States in 1$27 was over 7,000,000,000. 


The average price in 1928 for Belgium brick f. o. b. plant was 
$4.30 per 1,000. Transportation costs and other charges from 
the Belgium plants to the Brooklyn dock amounted to $6.98, 
making a total cost to the importer of $11.28 per 1,000. 

The selling price of Hudson River brick at the 
dock declined from $17 per thousand in 1927 to $i2 per thou- 
sand in 1928. The total importation of brick in 1928 was $77,- 
600,000 which was sufficient to force the domestic brickmakers 
to lower their prices. 

Within a quarter of a century the brick industries in the 
Middle West and along the Pacific coast have greatly increased, 
which has brought about a sectional division regarding tariff 
versus freight. The line of impact is about 200 miles from the 
coast, beyond which line the freight balances the importation 
of many articles, 
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My distinguished friend from Texas on yesterday was very 
much dissatisfied with the duty on brick. I suppose it would 
be his idea that if we visited New York he would point to a 
building and say, “ That building is made of Belgium brick, and 
so is that building and that building.” He would likely draw a 
diagram from his pocket and say, “10 years ago the brickyards 
along the Atlantic coast were active, but now they are closed. 
Do yeu see those ships in the harbor? They transported free 
brick into America. That is my idea of American protection.” 

Should I in turn visit Texas, that great State, and we motor 
through the 23 counties he so ably represents, over the moun- 
tains and into the valleys where his Angora goats are grazing, 
he would say, “Each hair on the back of those goats carries 
a duty of 34 cents per pound of clean content. Ah, Mr. WATSON, 
that is my idea of American protection.” [Laughter.] 

In paragraph 202 there has been a change in phraseology. 
The word “earthenware” is stricken out and the word 
“earthen” used, in order to include within the provisions of 
this paragraph tiles composed ef comparatively crude clays, 
whether or not such tiles are known and sold as earthenware 
tiles. 

Tiles valued at not more than 40 cents per square foot, which 
include ali tiles of lower values, the increase is from 8 to 10 
cents per square foot, but not less than 50 nor more than 70 
per cent ad valorem, and where they are valued at more than 
40 cents per square foot, the duty has been increased from 50 
to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Comparison between costs of imported tiles, exclusive of duty and the 
2elling prices of domestic tile, at New York City 



































F Duty imposed 
Foreign under act of 1922 
—E— Selling 
| price 
Trans- | weet = 
Til Value — to im- | parable 
© f. * b. and | — ao 
plant, jat New tic tile 
packed, =. York Rate |Amount at New 
|" first | fo Now| City York 
quality) York | (exclu- City 
City | sive of 
y | duty) 
Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
per 3q. | per sq. | per sq. per sq. | per sq. 
White glazed wall tile, 6 by 3| foot foot foot Cents | foot foot 
a 2 18 8 | 39 
' 
Bright-coloreid glazed wall tile, Per cent} 
4% by 4% inches.__......-....- 30 2 32 45| 13.5| 57.3 
Semivitreous floor tile, red, 4 by 
III isin umenntiescanieamnignel 12.5 2 14.5 60 7.5 37.4 
Vitreous floor tile, gray, 6 by 6 
PR icesmuinnntinsontnninntiiés 18 3 21 45 8.1 47.4 
Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
per | per per per per 
White glazed trimmers: piece | piece piece piece piece 
Sanitary base, 6 by 6inches..| 17.5 5 8 45 3.4 23.8 
Bullnose cap, 6 by 2inches...} 23.4 015 3. 55 50 ae 10.5 
Decorated strip, 6 by 4 inch._... 71.8 05 1,85 50 9 6.05 


1 Foreign value per square foot, 30 cents. 
2 Foreign value per square foot, 40.8 cents. 
* Foreign value per square foot, 86.4 cents. 





In paragraph 204 the rates on crude magnesite remain as 
in the bill, five-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound, but caustic cal- 
cined magnesite was advanced from five-eights of 1 cent per 
pound to five-sixteenths of 1 cent, in accordance with the 
President’s proclamation effective December 9, 1927. 

There are no changes in paragraph 205, except cement, 
which was transferred from paragraph 1543 of the free list. 
A rate was imposed of 8 cents per hundred pounds, including 
the weight of the container, which is equal to 30.4 per cent per 
barrel. The words “or cement clinker” were added to cover 
cement partly manufactured. 

In recent years approximately 90 per cent of the total im- 
ports of cement entered free of duty. From 1926 to 1928 Bel- 
gium exported over 74 per cent to the United States. Imports 
have been concentrated largely at Boston, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Charleston, Houston, Portland, Seat- 
tle, and Porto Rico. Eighty-eight per cent of the total imports 
in 1928 entered at the above points. 

The domestic production of Portland Cement in 1928 was 
about 176,000,000 barrels. The shipments to seaboard markets 
were about 25,000,000 barrels, and the same period about 
2,285,000 barrels were imported. The United States exported 
24,657 barrels. 

The differences in the cost of production of domestic Portland 
cement produced in the mills adjacent to the seaboard and of 
Belgian cement range from 38 cents to $1.16 per barrel. 
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The duty imposed will fall far short of affording protection 
to the seaboard mills, which alone must meet competition from 
the foreign product. 

There are 158 cement mills in the United States, of which 86 
are located along the seaboard, 

The question again arises, Shall we close the cement fac- 
tories along the Atlantic coast? The conditions in this country 
are changing. We can well remember when there were but few 
industries in the great Middle West. It is now developing more 
rapidly, growing in power and wealth, and it will not be many 
years before the farms of the Middle West become gardens, I 
hope to see the whole country developed. We are growing 
faster and faster, and it seems to me that there must be a time 
when we should have a zone tariff. It can not be done now— 
only gradually and in a scientific way, that all the industries, 
wherever located, shall be equally protected. 

Plaster of Paris was transferred from paragraph 1440 in the 
sundries schedule where it carried a rate of 35 per cent ad 
valorem. Under this paragraph it takes a rate of 50 per cent 
ad valorem, in order to assist the domestic producers to compete 
with the low-priced articles imported from European countries. 

It has been the history of our eountry that competition lowers 
the cost of products. We want no better illustration than in the 
ease of automobiles. Many can remember that only a foreign 
automobile could be depended upon to take the hills, and now 
nearly 90 per cent of the automobiles in South America are of 
American make and they are popular in every city of the world. 
This was brought about through competition, which lowers the 
price of commodities, and that has been the history of our 
country ever since a tariff bill was placed upon the statute 
books, 

In paragraph 207 there were no changes in rates with the ex- 
ception of fluorspar. Under presidential proclamation it was in- 
creased from $5.60 to $8.40 per ton, effective November 16, 1928. 
Crude feldspar was transferred from paragraph 1619 in the 
free list and given a rate of $1.50 per ton. This commodity is 
imported in substantial quantities at a price, including trans- 
portation to consumers, about $2 lower per ton than the 
cost of feldspar in South Dakota, and the change is made to 
equalize the domestic costs with those of the chief competing 
countries. 

In paragraph 210, the word “ common” was stricken out be- 
‘ause of a decision of the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals, as the word “common” applied to the article and not to 
the material. Figures of Buddha were excluded because the 
article was uncommon. The word “common” broadens this 
paragraph, in order to exclude inferior classes of earthen articles. 

In paragraph 211 the words “terra cotta” were added in 
order to obtain the same duty as earthenware and crockery. 
The earthenware covered by this paragraph competes with im- 
ported earthenware, also china and porcelain wares covered by 
paragraph 212. Increased rates are imposed to enable the domes- 
tic producer to compete more favorably with imported china, 

In paragraph 212 there is no change in the ad valorem rate on 
china and porcelain, not ornamented or decorated, but a specific 
duty of 10 cents per dozen pieces is added. The 500,000 dozen 
pieces imported from China do not average over 53 cents a 
dozen. How can we in America continue the pottery business 
and maintain wages if adequate protection is not given? 

The phraseology in paragraph 218 is changed to include 
biological, chemical, metallurgical, pharmaceutical, and other 
scientific articles and utensils. In the 1922 act, the rate was 
65 per cent ad valorem. Before the war there were few im- 
portations of scientific instruments, and during the war there 
were none, because Germany controlled the manufacture of 
these articles. We want to produce them in the United States 
and not depend upon any other country. To encourage the 
manufacture of these articles we increased the rate from 65 per 
cent to 85 per cent ad valorem, and hope this rate will encourage 
their manufacture. 

The rate of duty on illuminating articles is changed from 60 
per cent ad valorem to 85 per cent ad valorem in order to de- 
velop the industry. A special provision is made in this para- 
graph for bottles, vials, and jars, wholly or in chief value of 
glass, of the character used or designed to be used as containers 
of perfume or other toilet preparations. The rate of duty has 
been changed from 55 per cent ad valorem to 65 per cent ad 
valorem, in order to perpetuate an industry which is practically 
the only source of employment in the United States for the 
comparatively few highly skilled glass-bottle blowers. 

-aragraph 219, concerning cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, 
known as common window glass, the rates were increased 50 
per cent and the word “ unpolished” deleted as unnecessary in 
this paragraph. A new provision was inserted providing for a 
minimum ad valorem rate of 50 per cent to take care of sheet 
glass known as “ Vitrea” glass or “ ultra violet” glass. 
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The rates inserted in this paragraph were recommended by the 
Tariff Commission after a thorough investigation of the cost of 
production in the United States and Belgium. These rates were 
recommended to the President but no proclamation made. 

The entire paragraph 220 is deleted, and laminated glass, a 
new industry, takes its place, with a duty of 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

There is no such product recognized in the glass industry as 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, polished, as appeared in this 
paragraph. The product that entered under paragraph 220 was a 
ground and polished flat glass produced by grinding and polish- 
ing cylinder, crown, or sheet glass, and is like and similar in 
every respect with plate glass. Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass 
must first be ground before it can be polished. Glass which is 
ground and polished is plate glass and is provided for in para- 
graph 222. 

In paragraph 221 change was made by deleting the words 
“ fluted, ribbed, or rough plate” in the first sentence and substi- 
tuting “rolled glass, not sheet glass, whether or not fluted, 


figured, ribbed, or rough.” The word “plate” is also deleted 


whenever it occurred in paragraph 221, because the products | 


covered by this paragraph are not in any way related to the 
products commercially known as plate glass covered in para- 
graph 222. Rolled-glass products compete with both plate and 
window glass. Their market values are lower than plate glass 
and higher than window glass. 

In order to eliminate uncertainties as regards classifications, 
this paragraph is amended to include only the products of the 
rolled-glass industry. The words “not sheet glass” are inserted 
to avoid the possible assessment for duty of sheet glass—com- 
mon window glass—produced by the sheet-drawing processes at 
the rates provided for rolled glass under the first provision of 
the paragraph. 

Imports of plate glass, fluted, rolled, ribbed, or rough, ground, 
smoothed, or obscured, have greatly increased over the imports 
of 1927. 


The proposed increase of duty amounting to 3344 per cent is | 


nrade in order to more nearly equalize the differences in cost 
of production in the United States and Europe. 
In paragraph 222 the rates were increased in accordance with 


~~ 


the President’s proclamation effective February 16, 1929. 
The phraseology of this paragraph has been changed by the 


addition of the words “cast, polished, finished, or unfinished,” 
and “unsilvered” as descriptive of plate glass. Inasmuch as 
plate glass is now made by a number of processes, the designa- 
tion “cast, polished” plate glass is no longer significant for 
tariff purposes. This expression limits the products covered by 
this paragraph to plate glass produced by casting only. 

Plate glass is now being produced in increasing quantities 
both in this country and abroad, by methods other than cast- 
ing—by grinding and polishing window glass, and by rolling in 
a continuous sheet and subsequently grinding and polishing. As 
silvered plate glass is specifically provided for in the paragraph 
covering mirrors, the word “ unsilvered” is no longer necessary 
in this paragraph. 

Paragraph 223 is amended in order to include all glass mirrors 
exceeding in size 144 square inches, whether made from plate, 
cylinder, crown, or sheet glass. The words “silvered” and 
“looking glass”’ are deleted wherever they occur. An additional 
duty of 1 cent per square foot above the plate-glass rates is 
imposed to partially offset the difference in cost of silvering in 
the United States and Europe. The minimum ad valorem rate 
of 45 per cent instead of 35 per cent is imposed under the 
present bill, Because of the possibility of producing a reflecting 
surface on glass other than by silvering the word “ silvered” is 
omitted and the word “mirrors” used instead. The paragraph 
as anrended will cover glass mirrors over 144 square inches in 
size, however produced. The specific rates of duty have not been 
materially changed. 

In paragraph 230 the rate of duty on stained or painted glass 
windows and parts thereof is increased from 50 to 60 per cent 
ad valorem. A new provision is written in this paragraph in 
order that no mirror in a frame or case, unless such mirror. 
exclusive of: the frame or case, is the component material of 
chief value, shall be classified under this paragraph if it has 
substantial use other than a mirror. 

A new insertion was placed in this paragraph in order to 
take care of glass and manufactures of glass, ruled or etched 
in any manner for photographic reproductions, which carries a 
rate of 55 per cent ad valorem. 

A large proportion of stained-glass windows are imported free 
of duty. The domestic manufacturers can not compete with 
such imports. The increased rate imposed under the present 
bill will help the domestic producer to some extent to meet for- 
eign competition, 
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Paragraph 1807 of the free-list schedule provides that painted 
or stained glass windows—for houses of worship—valued at $15 
or more per square foot enter free. 

In paragraph 235 separate provision is made for granite and 
Travertine stone unmanufactured, increasing the rate of duty 
on the same from 50 per cent to 60 per cent ad valorem. Un- 
manufactured the duty is increased from 15 to 25 cents per 
cubie foot. 

The rates of duty imposed under the present bill are based on 
the differences in cost of production of domestic and foreign 
granite as found after investigation by the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

The rate on unmanufactured granite is based on the differ- 
ences at New York City in the costs of production for the year 
1924 for domestic monumental granite produced in Vermont and 
Massachusetts and eastern Pennsylvania, and for competing 
granites produced in Sweden. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. WATSON. I will not ask further time. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. I want 
to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The control of the time is with the chair- 
man of the committee. Does the gentleman from Oregon yield 
additional time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WATSON. I would be glad to have three or four 
minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is ree- 
ognized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. WATSON. I will. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I would like to hear the gentleman dis- 
cuss paragraph 213. I noticed the gentleman passed over that 
paragraph. Knowing the graphite interests of the United 
States, I would like the gentleman to discuss that item for a 
few minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. Graphite? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. Knowing the industry in the United 
States, I would like to have the gentleman explain that para- 
graph. 

Mr. WATSON. I will explain it to you. In 1921 there was 
no duty on graphite, and I was one who voted for a duty on 
it because I wanted protection for that particular industry 
and to encourage its production. 

Mr. PATTERSON. We appreciate that, I assure the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WATSON. At this time there did not seem a very great 
desire to increase the rate on that product. The graphites com- 
ing from Ceylon and from Madagascar are different. The 
French claimed there was a discrimination between graphite 
coming from Madagascar and that from Ceylon, and therefore 
we lowered the rate on graphite from Madagascar and raised 
the rate a little on that coming from Ceylon in order to equalize 
the difference. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I want to make this point, that that does 
not reach the industry which is in a distressed condition in this 
country. 

Mr. WATSON. It was the intention of the committee in 
amending the bill to aid this industry. It was stated that our 
graphite was equal to that imported for crucible purposes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WATSON. There is another important article called 
“laminated glass,” a new product manufactured in this country 
and abroad in commercial quantities only since the act of 1922. 
This glass is made by placing together two pieces of window 
glass or plate glass of identical size and uniform thickness with 
a sheet of celluloid or other pyroxylin plastic material betwee! 
them. This was placed in a separate paragraph, with a duty of 
60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I regret exceedingly that at the time I have been 
yielded the opportunity to discuss one very important schedule 
in the pending tariff bill so few Members are present. I am 
going to deviate from the time-honored custom by requesting 
that I be interrupted during the course of my remarks. 

I feel that the sugar schedule which, with my associates, I 
had the privilege of preparing and presenting to this House, 


I yield to the gentleman an additional five 
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is of interest to many Members of the House who are perhaps 
not fully acquainted with all the necessities of the case, and 
I feel hopeful that perhaps I may be able to give them some 
information that will at least resolve some of their doubts in 
favor of the item, which I think is one of the most important 
agricultural interests of the country, which this special session 
has been called to consider, 

In the first place, I want to congratulate our chairman [Mr. 
Hawtey], who has so ably presided over the Committee on 
Ways and Means with untiring energy day and night during our 
hearings, during which everyone who felt he had a matter of 
interest to present to the committee was given full opportunity 
to present his views. I want to compliment him very sincerely, 
because in his opening statement regarding the bill yesterday 
he gave a glowing account of how the different schedules were 
prepared and how the different rates were determined upon 
£0 as to bring conviction to every Member of the House respect- 
ing the necessity of this law being enacted at the very earliest 
date possible. I want to congratulate the members of my sub- 
committee who served with me in the preparation of this sched- 
ule; the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BACHARACH] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson]. 

I had their entire sympathy and support in the preparation 
of this schedule. The subject is so technical that it was a 
difficult task to determine, after a review of the evidence that 
was produced at our hearings, the exact rates that would be 
really protective to the industry in this country and permit 
its expansion to a point where it could more nearly supply the 
consuimptive needs of this country. So before any attempt was 
made to determine the rates that we would ask you to support 
we reviewed carefully all of the hearings before our committee. 
There were representatives from every farm organization in 
the country appearing before our committee demanding a tariff 
protection upon this great industry. There was some dis- 
crepancy with reference to the requests that were made. The 
Beet Growers’ Associations of the several States in the Union 
felt that rate which is now earried in the law, $1.76 against 
Cuba, should be inereased at least $1 per hundred. We gave 
careful consideration to that, The representatives of the Farm 
Bureau felt that that rate was not excessive and a rate that 
would be supported freely by the farm organizations of this 
country. 

Mr. LARSEN. 
dressing himself? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. To schedule 5, found on page 57 of 
the report. The Cane and Beet Sugar Associations of the coun- 
try also conferred with reference to the rates that were neces- 
sary in order to protect the industry and they arrived at the 
point which is carried in this bill. 

As a member of the Colorado Beet Growers’ Association I 
felt they were fully justified in asking the rate they did ask 
at our hearing, but I recognized that in all of these matters 
compromises must be effected if we are to succeed, and after 
consulting the experts of the Tariff Commission and of the 
Bureau of Standards we determined to present the rates herein 
for your favorable consideration. 

The matter is so technical that I have an idea very few who 
have studied the schedule recognize how it was prepared. Here 
is a schedule of the rates at the present time and the increment 
that has been used to raise the rate from $2.20, the world 
rate, to $3 in the present bill, and from the rate of $1.76 against 
Cuban imports to $2.40, as included in the present bill. 

You will notice by this that after sugar has reached, by the 
polariscope, a test of 96 degrees, that is the condition in which 
sugar is permitted to enter into this country and upon which 
the rates of duty are based. 

We have given a different rate to refined sugar. Why is that? 
you will probably ask. For the reason that large capital is 
invested in this country in the refining of sugar. Recently 
there has been established some refining operations in Cuba, 
and in order that they shall not be able to ship their product 
into this country to the detriment of the refining interests in 
this country a higher rate on refined sugar above 96 degrees 
has been placed, running to as high as $3.50 per hundred, the 
world rate, aS against $2.39 at the present time. We did that 
for this reason: The refiners have to import 107 pounds of 96 
degree sugar in order to refine 100 pounds of refined sugar. 
Therefore they have to pay a duty on an extra 7 pounds, which 
is not the case with the Cuban refiners. So that is the reason 
we have given the refiners of sugar in this country an addi- 
tional compensation. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I will be glad to yield to the gentle 
man from Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
they produce sugar, 


To what paragraph is the gentleman ad- 


The gentleman comes from a State where 
I am willing, I will state to the gentleman, 
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to vote for a reasonable duty on sugar, although there is not a 
pound of sugar produced in my district, that will permit the 
domestic producers to earn a profit on their investment. The 
gentleman also comes from a large cattle-producing State, one 
of the largest in the Union, and I want to ask the gentleman 
why he permitted this bill to go through without a tariff on 
hides when the records show that 4,000,000 hides came into this 
country in competition with the cattle producers of my State 
and the gentleman’s State from Argentina in one month. I am 
just wondering why the gentleman, although not on that subcom- 
mittee, permitted this bill to go through without a duty on hides. 
The man who brings his cattle in from Canada and from Mexico 
on the hoof pays a duty on the hide because it is on the weight of 
that animal and the hide is on the animal, but the packers who 
have their abattoirs in Brazil and Argentina are permitted to 
ship in every year millions of hides duty free. I think the 
gentleman will agree with me that when hides were taken off the 
dutiable list in 1909 immediately boots and shoes went up 50 
and 75 per cent, and I am just wondering why the gentleman 
permitted that. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I am very glad that question has been 
asked by my friend from Texas, but to reply to his question as 
to why I permitted that 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My friend is an influential member of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE (continuing). I will say that was be- 
cause I was in the minority on that committee. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then will the gentleman join some of 
us on this side and on that side and have the great conference 
that is to be held to-day, the Republican conference—and I am 


| sorry I am not permitted to participate in it—agree to a reason- 


able duty on hides that come into this country? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. If it will be any satisfaction to my 
friend from Texas, I will say I will try to attend that conference 
and lend my best efforts to that end. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I hope the gentleman’s voice will prevail 
and we will be permitted to have that question opened up and 
to offer a reasonable amendment to that portion of the bill. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Relative to the question just pro- 
pounded by my friend from Texas, I want to say that the Ways 
and Means Committee, which has worked so arduously for the 
past four months in the preparation of this bill, has had har- 
mony in the committee. There were differences of opinion. We 
recognized the position held by other members, but when a full 
discussion was had upon any question it was then presented to 
the full committee of 15 to determine what was the combined 
view of the committee. We therefore failed in getting into this 
bill some matters, such as the gentleman from Texas has just 
mentioned, which many of us desired to see incorporated in the 
bill. 

Permit me to digress right here to say that I have had pend- 
ing a bill providing for a duty on hides before our committee 
ever since the passage of the Fordney-McCumber Act; but, as 
you know, the judgment of the committee was that no special 
tariff act should be taken up until such time as a full revision 
of the tariff was entered upon, and therefore it has been impos- 
sible to get action on that or other bills that have been pre- 
sented for that purpose. 

It has been stated on the floor frequently that the sugar in- 
dustry did not need this protection, and that even if they had 
it it would be impossible for the industry to expand sufficiently 
to supply the consumptive needs of this country. 

I will grant that it would take some years, even with proper 
protection, for the sugar-beet industry and the cane industry to 
develop and expand to the point where it would be possible for 
them to supply the consumptive needs of this country; but, gen- 
tlemen, we ought to make an effort in that direction. 

While it has been said that this is impossible, if you had 
been present at the hearings or if you have read our hearings 
you will see that it was pointed out by the representatives of 
beet-sugar associations in several States of the Union, Montana, 
Idaho, and other States where they grow beets, that there were 
great possibilities for many additional factories if sufficient 
inducement could be given by the tariff to the farmers to raise 
beets. 

In my own district, which now has 13 sugar factories, I 
know personally that there-is well room for 8 or 4 additional 
factories, and I believe if this protection is granted many addi- 
tional factories will be built in this country. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman from Colorado has spoken of 
the possible expansion of the beet-sugar industry, and I would 
suppose that it is quite true there would be great room for 
expansion, especially in the irrigated territory of the country. 
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Is there also a possible expansion in the cane-sugar industry ; 
and if so, how much? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I was going to touch upon that ques- 
tion, and I thank the gentleman for calling it to my attention. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would the gentleman mind yielding before 
he takes up the cane industry? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Not at all. 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The development of the sugar beet through- 
out the West in the irrigated sections, to my mind, is of greater 
importance for that section than any other staple that can be 
considered. It means much toward the success and prosperity 
of the irrigated areas without in any way coming in competition 
with crops produced in the eastern and older States. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I would ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] if in his judgment these lands that are 


I yield to the gentleman 


susceptible to the culture of sugar beets, by reason of failure | 


to receive protection sufficient for their continuance, would be 
used for the production of other crops which are already in 
great surplus in this country and which has contributed to the 
agricultural problem at the present time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. As the gentleman knows, some of the lands, 
if not irrigated, would not be productive at all; but there are 
many, many thousands of acres which, if not irrigated, would be 
subject to dry farming and would be used for the production of 
grains. But when they have gone to the expense of construct- 
ing irrigation works grains are not profitable, and they can turn 
to sugar beets. If we will properly protect that industry, we 
are going to salvage the irrigation projects of the West without 
interfering with agriculture in the East. d 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is also aware of the fact that 
cotton gets no protection from the tariff, and that millions of 
acres of cotton land in the South can be turned to the produc- 
tion of cane and make just as good sugar and even better 
sugar than that now produced in the irrigated section. If the 
farmers are denied the relief that the debenture plan would give 
them, are you not likely to drive the cotton growers into the 
production of the highly protected sugar that the gentleman 
speaks of? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. With reference to the question that 
was propounded as to the possibilities of expansion in the 
production of sugar in the cane area of this country, I desire 
to state that recently it was my opportunity to visit Louisiana, 
one of the largest’ cane-producing States in the Union. I saw 
deserted mills there that had not been in operation for two or 
three years. What was the reason? One reason was that a 
disease had attacked their cane so that the production per acre 
had been largely decreased during the last three years and utter 
collapse of the industry seemed imminent in that area. But 
what has occurred? They have found a new seed. They have 
found a plant that is able to restore the production of cane in 
that area equal to, and in many instances above, the production 
which they had had in the past, and I saw the ray of hope 
that was evident everywhere among those people when they 
recognized this fact and recognized the further fact that there 
was an effort being made in the Congress to increase the tariff, 
which would greatly aid them in building up the industry not 
only to former standards but to largely increase it, and before 
our committee representatives from Florida and other Southern 
States showed conclusively to the committee that with proper 
protection there were thousands of acres in those States that 
were capable of producing the best kind of cane, which adds to 
the belief which I firmly entertain, but which is disputed by 
many people, that with proper protection the consumptive needs 
for sugar in this country can be met in the course of 8 or 10 
years, 

This they say is impossible. Referring to a statement of a 
former Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, he made the state- 
ment when he was Secretary that after a careful survey of the 
possibilities in this country for the increased preduction of 
Sugar beets he was satisfied that the entire consumption needs 
of sugar in this country could be produced here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

: Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I will yield to the gentleman from New 
Pork. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the situation is so promising as to 
miauke it possible in 8 or 10 years to produce the amount re- 
quired for local consumption, would not that create a rather 
serious situation in our insular possessions? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I am glad the gentleman has referred 
to that; I had not expected to refer to it. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. How does the price of sugar now compare 
with the pre-war price? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. The price of sugar in New York is the 
lowest it has been for many years. 

Mr. RANKIN. How many? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Four years—three years at least. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is not as low as it was before the present 
tariff law was enacted, is it? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes; lower. 

Mr. RANKIN. How does it compare with the price in 1914, 
or the pre-war prices? 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman from Colorado will yield, I 
can not answer as to the New York market, but in the Middle 
West it has been lower. I am speaking of prices at places in 
the Middle West. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is about the price of 1913. 

Mr. COLTON. Somewhere near, and at times has been lower. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I consider the 1914 price a war price. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Colorado how much would 
the proposed increase in the tariff rates be reflected in the retail 
price of sugar? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I am glad the gentleman has asked 
that question, because it is a question about which there is 
much controversy and difference of opinion. The opinion was 
freely expressed to our committee that an increased tariff rate 
would not increase the price to the consumer an iota. The 
eandy factories, who use a great deal of the sugar, would not, 
even with the additional rate of duty, which is sixty-four one- 
hundredths of a cent per pound, would not increase the price 
to the candy-consuming public. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not possible that the 64 cents a hun- 
dred pounds would have added to it 1 cent by the wholesaler 
and a cent more to the consumer, which would be charged to 


| the tariff? 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I would like to ask if it did raise the 
price of sugar a cent a pound whether or not the American 
people, in order to support an industry and improve the sugar 
industry in the United States, would not be willing to pay an 
additional cent a pound for sugar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My answer is that 1 cent a pound would 
not be objected to if it would do all that the gentleman says it 
would do and not destroy prosperity in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, which is just as important and vital to us as any- 
thing the gentleman may urge. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Replying to the latter statement, I will 
Say regarding our duty to the Philippines that I recognize, so 
long as we have jurisdiction over them, that great consideration 
should be given to their welfare. I am one, however, who has 
always held the opinion that, while this country was pledged to 
grant them independence at such time as they were capable of 
self-government, which they are looking forward to and con- 
stantly asking Congress to grant them independence, that rather 
than let our industries dwindle to such a point as to cripple and 
destroy American interests in this country, I would gladly sup- 
port a resolution providing for their independence. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman stated a while ago, or the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton] stated, that sugar was lower 
to-day than it has been since before the war with the present 
tariff duty On sugar. Now, if that is the case, with the general 
price level raised by the tariff, if sugar is at the pre-war price 
with the tariff as it is now, how do you expect to raise the price 
of sugar by increasing the tariff? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. The hope is that the additional tariff 
will raise the price to a point that the factories will be able to 
pay the sugar growers a sufficient price to pay for the cultiva- 
tion on sugar beets. 

If you will permit a personal reference, I am a grower of 
sugar beets. I am considered one of the efficient growers. Dur- 
ing the past three years I have not been able to realize, with 
efficient management, with more than average production, 3 per 
cent on my investment. 

Farmers will not continue to grow beets under those condi- 
tions. They must be able to receive a better price or they will 
not grow them, and the industry will languish. The sugar 
companies in my district, and I speak from personal knowl- 
edge there, not having personal knowledge in other districts 
in the beet-producing areas of the country, are glad to divide 
the profits of the company with the beet growers. Their con- 
tract provides that they shall secure a definite price for their 
beets, and if the price of sugar is higher and they realize a 
larger amount for their sugar, an additional amount is paid 
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over the contract price to the grower of the sugar beets. It 
is the best example of cooperative marketing that I have ever 
seen. The companies contract for the beets the farmers grow 
and market, and they agree to divide 50-50 the profits that the 
company makes in that transaction, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How does the gentleman account for the 
fact that the beet growers are in bad situation while the larger 
beet-sugar refinery seems to be very prosperous? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I yield to the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Cotton] to answer that. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, the statistics show that there 
is but one beet-sugar company, or two at the most, in the 
United States which have shown a profit during the last two 
years. On the other hand, practically every one of the sugar 
companies show a decided loss. If the actual situation is 
understood, even that one company, which is especially well 
located to produce beet sugar on a large scale, has not made 
the exorbitant profits which some claim. I know the statistics 
that have been circulated, but those figures are misleading in 
that they show the profit upon the capital stock and not on 
the money invested. The Great Western Sugar Co. may have 
paid a dividend, but it paid that dividend on the capital stock, 
and it was not excessive dividend on the money invested. I am 
informed their dividends have not been excessive at any time 
on the money invested. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
in the business, 

Mr. COLTON. Oh, yes; at a time when this company was 
not paying dividends. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it was making money, otherwise it 
could not have increased its investment. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; but not an excessive dividend as some 
of the figures passed around would indicate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The company the gentleman referred to 
produces about 50 per cent of the beet sugar produced in this 
country. 

Mr. COLTON. They produce a large amount. They are 
very favorably situated. They own a large acreage of land 
themselves and can produc¢ many of their own beets. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to me in order to ask the gentleman from Utah a question? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Is it not true that this Great West- 
ern Co., which is supposed to be in the most favored position, 
has failed to earn its dividend for the last two years? 

Mr. COLTON. I understand that to be correct; it paid its 
dividend out of an accrued surplus. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Out of accumulations of the past? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. And did not earn its dividend in the 
last two years? 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman is correct as I understand it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman will concede that if 
they paid from a surplus, that surplus was created by profit. 
It did not come out of the air. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Does the gentleman from New York 
want to destroy every institution in this country that may be 
making a profit? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not at all; but I do not want to destroy 
the industries of our insular possessions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to ascertain the accuracy of a state- 
ment in a recent issue of the Wall Street Journal, which carried 
a detailed report of the earnings of the Great Western Sugar Co. 
It was to the effect that their profits were more than $5,000,000 
this year, and the further fact was stated that for the forth- 
coming crop they had entered into the same contracts that they 
had for this year, of $7 and $7.50 per ton. How can we justify 
further enhancing their profits on the showing that is made in 
their own report? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I am sorry that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, in line with another gentleman from Wisconsin, has 
taken the view that he has expressed of the excessive earnings 
of the Great Western Sugar Co. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take it from their own report. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. It was from their own report, but dis- 
torted by those statements that were made, which went to show 
that they had paid 40 per cent dividends on their common stock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What has the gentleman to say about the 
fact that they have entered into contracts for the next year’s 
crop at the same rate of $7 and $7.50 per ton? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Seven dollars is all that the contract is 
for this year. 


But the money invested came from profits 
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Mr. STAFFORD. If they made $5,000,000 this past year, how 
many million dollars more will they be mulcting the American 
public if we grant this additional tariff? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I? the rates continue the same that they 
are to-day, the Great Western Sugar Co. and every other beet- 
sugar company will lose money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If they made $5,000,000, how can we justify 
an increase of 1 cent by this bill? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. They have paid dividends, as the gen- 
tleman has stated, but during part of that time they have paid 
dividends out of surplus. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I have six sugar factories in my dis- 
trict. In order to pay the contract to the growers of beets last 
year I am reliably informed that upon the business of that year 
they lost in the neighborhood of a million three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there are sugar-beet companies in Wis- 
consin that have been losing money because they are a hothouse 
production in that State, and the same conditions may obtain in 
Utah, though not in Colorado and other States, where this com- 
pany has control of 50 per cent of the beet-sugar output of the 
entire country. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes, 

Mr. CROWTHER. Did not the hearings show that sugar is 
being bought by the consumer in the United States at nearly 3 
cents a pound less than in any other country in the world? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKDE. That is true. 

Mr. CROWTHER. It seems that a few of our American 
people have arrived at the stage where they are evidently not 
willing to pay a fair price for one of the most valuable food 
commodities we have on our list. The price is nearly 8 cents at 
the present time in Great Britain. All of the other countries 
of the world carry a duty far more excessive than we do on 
sugar, and the price runs from 8 cents in Great Britain to some- 
thing like 22 cents in various European countries, stepped up 
from 10, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, up to twenty-odd cents a pound, 
while sugar is being sold in retail stores in this country for less 
than 5 cents per pound. 

Mr, COLTON. I think the gentleman is friendly; in fact I 
know he is very friendly toward the protective policy. But I 
want to say in defense of our policy in the United States toward 
the consuming public that they are not generally opposed to an 
increase of the tariff. I have a quotation here from Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, and with 
the gentleman’s consent I would like to read it. I read: 


We realize, however, that any legislation that might be enacted and 
might be helpful would, of course, have a tendency to raise the price 
level, because that has been the ultimate objective. We believe that 
ought to be done, notwithstanding the fact that, perhaps, the cost that 
would follow the raise of the price level would fall somewhat upon the 
great consuming mass of labor, 

We think that it is really an economic crime that such a large num- 
ber of people in our great country should be producing a commodity 
below the actual cost of production, and we are conscious of the fact 
that that is going on and that the farmers are suffering very greatly. 
We believe that it is a menace to the welfare of working men and 
women, and to a continuation of our national prosperity and well-being. 


I appreciate this broad viewpoint from a man who occupies 
such a prominent position and speaks for a large part of the 
consuming public, and I believe Mr. Green would want it to 
apply to every crop that is being produced at a loss. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield on that 
very point? 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman interrupted me, 

Mr. FREAR. That does not refer to sugar. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman’s information on that is prob- 
ably just as accurate as the other statements he has been making. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Why consider sugar instead of 
some other problem? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Let me say that I am perfectly satisfied 
that not only the labor organization represented by Mr. Green 
but that the people of this country, as evidenced by their action 
at the elections last fall, are convinced of this fact, that if we 
are going to be a prosperous country we can not be prosperous 
in individual groups. We have got to be prosperous together. 
[Applause.] And we have got to be willing to absorb a little 
of the other man’s burden as we go along. That is one of the 
things that disburbs me as a protectionist sometimes—and I 


I decline to yield further to the gentle- 
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think I can claim honestly to be a protectionist—that when a 
duty is asked on raw materials many times and compensatory 
duties stepped up on manufactured products, some of our manu- 
facturers in this country immediately begin to cavil because 
their profits will be reduced. Now, I think that no organiza- 
tion in this country, no manufacturers’ association, and no in- 
dividual manufacturer ought to come before the committee with 
that selfish idea in his mind. [Applause.] If tariff rates add a 
little ‘to his cost by placing a duty on his raw material, he 
ought to be willing to absorb a little of that to himself nnd not 
try to pass it all on to the consumer. Hides and wool are the 
manufacturers’ raw material, but they are the farmers’ finished 
product. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, can the gentleman from 
Washington give me a little more time? 

Mr. HADLEY. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Let me say this: You are all cognizant of 
this fact: In the small town where you live, or in the big town 
where you live—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlenran from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CROWTHER. You remember the price of sugar when 
we had no duty at all on sugar. You know what the price of 
sugar was when the Fordney-McCumber Act was passed. You 
know it has gradually decreased during that period and since, 
as in the case of many other commodities on which duties were 
placed. You know in every small town and municipality sugar 
is used as a leader. This duty will not add a fraction of a cent 
to the cost of sugar to the ultimate consumer. The average 
man who handles sugar in the retail trade handles it at cost. 
If he breaks but even he is satisfied. He uses it as a leader. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What good does the raise in the tariff do? 

Mr. CROWTHER. It raises slightly the cost to the retailer. 
When you had no duty the price of sugar gradually rose, and 
was higher under no duty than at any other time in the history 
of this country. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] 
in a stage whisper informs me that sugar was at the highest 
price ever known under the tariff of 1913. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We had war conditions then. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Of course, if you want to have an excuse, 
you can find one to fit the necessity. You know the story of the 
man who wanted to borrow an ax from his neighbor, and sent 
his boy over to get it. The neighbor, knowing from previous 
experience that it would be returned dull and full of nicks, said, 
“Tam sorry, but I must use it this afternoon, for I am going to 
have company at dinner, and am going to carve a turkey with 
it.’ The neighbor’s boy went back and delivered the message 
to his father, who sent him back to tell his friend that people 
did not use an ax to carve a turkey with. The boy went back 
and again delivered the message, and in answer the neighbor 
said, “ You go back and tell your father that any excuse is a 
good excuse when you don’t want to lend your hatchet.” 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The pinch hitter from New York [Mr. 
CROWTHER] has just stated that sugar is lower in the United 
States than it is in other countries. If that is the case with 
the present tariff on it, if it is lower in the United States than 
it is in foreign countries, what would be the benefit to the pro- 
ducers of increasing the tariff on sugar? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. It is because of the increased tariff in 
these countries that the price is higher than it is here. 

Mr. RANKIN. Has the gentleman the figures on the prices 
in this country and in those countries that do not have a tariff 
on sugar? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I have a very carefully prepared state- 
ment which I am going to ask to have incorporated in my 
remarks in the Recorp. The statement is very full, answering 
fully the questions propounded by the gentlenran from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. And in that connection also I wish to 
insert a letter from the United States Sugar Association answer- 
ing the innuendoes and the false statements that have been 
made, with a complete showing from the records of the books 
the earnings of the Great Western Sugar Co., which operates in 
my district. 


The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I address myself to the 
sugar tariff and the beet-sugar industry. My aim is briefly as 
possible to consider the principal objections to and reasons for 
the rates of duty recommended by the committee. 

Opposed to the committee’s proposals it is argued that— 

lirst. The increase in duty is too heavy a burden on con- 
sumers. 

Second. The new rates are not needed by the beet-sugar in- 
dustry. 

Third. The proposed rates are unfair to Cuba. 

Fourth. Differences in costs of production with competing for- 
eign sugars do not justify an increased tariff. 

Fifth. There is child labor and Mexican labor in the beet fields. 

Attempts are made to prove that the existing sugar tariff 
is a direct tax upon consumers. Import revenues of approxi- 
mately $130,000,000 a year are not always mentioned as a 
credit against this so-called tax. 

THE CONSUMER DOES NOT PAY ALWAYS 


Let us examine this commendable concern over the consumer. 
Is the full sugar duty always reflected in the price the consumer 
pays? Is he certain to feel the full brunt of any increase in 
the rates of duty on sugar? 

About one-fourth to one-half of the total sugar consumed in 
the United States goes into commercial foods of various kinds. 
That fraction is not bought by the household user for kitchen 
or table purposes, but is consumed in candies, ice cream, cakes, 
beverages, and other processed foods. 

These sell at more or less fixed prices. For example, chocolate 
bars at 5 and 10 cents, ice-cream cones at 5 cents, and pop at 
5 or 10 cents. Not a little sugar is obtainable free, as in res- 
taurants. It can not be demonstrated that the proposed in- 
crease of sixty-four one-hundredths of a cent a pound in the 
effective rate of duty will be added to what the consumer now 
pays for these manufactured foods. 

Sugar to-day is selling at the lowest level in years. When 
sugar was as much as 2 or 8 cents higher in price, the candy, 
ice-cream, beverage, and other industries which use sugar 
in their process sold their finished product at no higher price 
than they obtain to-day. With sugar a cent or two above pres- 
ent market levels, these food manufacturers were apparently 
doing a profitable business. It can not be reasonably claimed 
that an advance of about two-thirds of a cent a pound in the 
sugar price, if due to any tariff increase, would be passed on 
to the consumer in these mixed foods. 

EFFECT OF TARIFF CHANGES ON SUBSEQUENT PRICES 

The effect of a tariff on the price of a commodity or the exact 
proportion of the price the consumer pays represented by any 
existing tariff has eluded the best economists in the world. 
They are in disagreement upon the subject. It has happened 
that after a tariff was increased the price of a commodity de- 
clined. And it is also a matter of record that a protected com- 
modity has even sold below the amount of the protective duty. 
I quote a table from page 152 of Sugar in Relation to the Tariff, 
by Philip G. Wright, a publication of the Institute of Economics : 
Tariff changes under successive acts and sugar prices during their 
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1913-1919_ _..| 1.0048 ?__ | —0. 3432 6. 22 | +1.23 | +30.8 86.9 —1.7 
1921-1922_...| 1.6000 ?.......... +0. 5952 4.34 —0.88 | —16.9 62.0 —24. | 
1922-1923__..| 1.7648 ?.......... +0. 1648 6. 37 +2.03 | +46.8 84.9 22.9 
| 





1In 1903 the reciprocity treaty with Cuba went into effect, giving Cuban sugar a 20 
per cent reduction from the full-duty rate established by the act of 1897. No change 
was made in the act of 1909; hence, this act does not appear in the table. 

2 Cuban rate, 20 per cent less than full-duty rate. 

Doctor Wright states: 


Even a superficial glance at the table shows the utter futility of any 
attempt to determine the effect of changes in the tariff on the price of 
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sugar by a simple comparison of the change in the tariff with the change 
in the money price. Not only does the change in price bear no tentative 
relation to the change in duty, but in three of the six periods given the 
change in price is not even in the same direction as the change in duty. 

Under the act of 1894 the duty is 0.8 of a cent higher than under the 
act of 1890, but the price averages 0.24 of a cent lower. Under the act 
of 1913 the duty is 0.3432 of a cent lower than under the preceding 
act but the price is 1.23 cents higher. Under the act of 1921 the duty 
is 0.5952 of a cent higher than under the preceding act but the price is 
0.88 of a cent lower. 


The entire difficulty, as Doctor Wright points out, arises from 
the impossibility of isolating changes in price due to tariff 
changes entirely from changes due to other causes. 

Such opponents of the proposed increase in the sugar duty, 
attributing the present low sugar prices to world overproduc- 
tion, declare a tariff increase would be futile. That is the 
argument of the Cuban spokesman on page 3199 of the printed 
hearings held by the House Ways and Means Committee. Now, 
if the increased duty is a futile effort to increase sugar prices, 
how can it at the same time be a tax on the consumer? 

CONSUMERS ARE ALSO PRODUCERS 

I am not arguing that the tariff does not increase prices. 
I am not ready to admit that it always increases prices. I do 
not know what the inevitable effect of a tariff is on any price. 
But I think there is ample reason to reject the logic and the 
assumptions of those who pretend they know the effect of a 
tariff on prices to the fourth decimal place. 

I will not be outdone by anyone in my sympathy for the so- 
called consumer. I sometimes doubt that there is such an ani- 
mal as an unadulterated consuming class. Perhaps the tramps 
might be called consumers exclusively, or the idle rich. But 
for the most part consumers are producers and producers are 
consumers. 

But if there are classes in our great country distinct enough 
to have spokesmen of their own, I submit that they may be the 
industrial classes or city workers. Traditionally it has been 
supposed in tariff debates that the city workers wanted the 
lowest possible food prices and the highest possible wages. It 
used to be popular to align the urban residents against the 
farming classes. 


LABOR FAVORS INCREASE TO HELP FARMER 


3ut I have an impression that this sort of thing has under- 


gone a fundamental change in the United States. I am more 
than ever convinced of it since reading in the printed hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, beginning on page 
530, the statement of William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. He came in response to the committee’s 
invitation, “To show,” he said, “ by my presence here that the 
men and women represented through the American Federation 
of Labor are deeply interested in the farm problem which you 
are considering.” 

I call your particular attention to the following statement by 
Mr. Green: 

We realize, however, that any legislation that might be enacted and 
might be helpful would, of course, have a tendency to raise the price 
level, because that has been the ultimate objective. We believe that 
ought to be done, notwithstanding the fact that perhaps the cost that 
would follow the raise of the price level would fall somewhat upon the 
great consuming mass of labor. We think that it is really an economic 
crime that such a large number of people in our great country should 
be producing a commodity below the actual cost of production, and we 
are conscious of the fact that that is going on and that the farmers 
are suffering very greatly. We believe that it is a menace to the wel- 
fare of working men and women, and to a continuation of our national 
prosperity and well-being. 


Mr. Green did not make this statement carelessly. 


peated it several times during his testimony. 
532 of the printed hearings: 


He re- 
He said on page 


The position of labor regarding the raising of the price level on agri- 
cultural products has been fought through until we think that even 
though in the final analysis there may be some increase in the cost of 
living to the millions of working men and women of America through 
the raising of that price level that will be offset through the develop. 
ment of a higher purchasing power among agricultural population, 

Mr. Green stated again: 

Labor is in hearty accord with your purpose and your objective. 
want to see the farmers prosperous. 
prosperous. We are willing to help them to be prosperous by paying 
a little more for the things the farmer seils. We are anxious that 
the farmer should receive more money, so he can be made an active 
buyer and consumer of the things that labor produces, 


We 
We want to help them to be 
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The bugaboo of a tariff increasing a price of a farm crop or a 
farm product like sugar has been laid to rest by representatives 
of consumers. 


PROPOSED INCREASE ONLY 0.64 OF 1 CENT 


This consumer argument has a parallel in the manufacturer 
who wants his market protected but wanted to buy his raw 
material in an unprotected market. That is the same as the 
consumer wanting low prices on what he eats but high wages 
for his labor and the things it produces. 

When the domestic sugar producers submitted their pro- 
posal of new rates in the sugar schedule their opponents very 
quickly tried to appeal to the prejudice of consumers by refer- 
ring to the duty as 3 cents a pound. That sounds like much 
more than 2.4 cents per pound. The opponents of an increase 
naturally wanted to put the worst possible face upon the issue. 
They undoubtedly knew that virtually no sugar entering this 
country pays full duty. 

Of the 5,932,686 short tons of sugar consumed in the United 
States in 1927 only 6,234 tons, or a little more than one-tenth of 
1 per cent, paid full duty. Of this total consumption Cuba sup- 
plied 3,262,446 tons, or 55 per cent. Cuba’s sugar, of course, 
enters the United States on a preferential basis 20 per cent 
below the full duty rate. In that year the beet-sugar crop sup- 
plied 15 per cent. Louisiana, our insular possessions, and the 
Philippines supplied the balance of 30 per cent. 

In effect, therefore, the committee has recommended: not a 
8-cent duty but a rate of 2.4 cents per pound, which is Cuba’s 
rate. 

This represents an increase of only sixty-four one-hundredths 
of a cent a pound over Cuba’s present preferential tariff of 
1.7648. 


BEET SUGAR IS CONSUMERS’ BEST INSURANCE AGAINST HIGH PRICES 


If I thought for a moment that the domestic sugar industry 
placed an indefensible tax upon consumers for the benefit of a 
few manufacturers and farmers I would not be arguing its case 
here to-day. On the other hand I am convinced that the largest 
possible production of sugar in continental United States is 
essential to the maintenance of fair sugar prices for consumers 
and to avoid the danger of letting control of prices on this food 
commodity rest solely in the hands of producers in foreign lands. 

Every nran in this House can recall what happened in 1919 
and the fore part of 1920. Consumers paid as high as 30 and 35 
cents a pound for sugar at retail. 

I suppose that no one in all fairness can say exactly who was 
entirely responsible for those outrageous prices. A great deal 
of criticism has been heaped upon the Government for not con- 
tinuing its control of sugar through the equalization board and 
exercising an option that it had on the Cuban crop of 1919-20. 
The Government could have bought that sugar at 614 cents per 
pound but it saw fit to relinquish its control of foodstuffs, 
particularly on sugar. 

What happened after that is not open to question. Interests 
producing sugar in Cuba raised their quotations on raw sugars 
almost day by day. The public became panic-stricken. We wit- 
nessed what is known as a runaway market. Quite humanly, 
the Cubans took advantage of the situation and held out for 
still higher prices. 

Wholesale grocers caught in this whirlpool stocked up with 
high-priced sugars or made commitments to anticipate their 
future requirements. American cane-sugar refiners were forced 
to pay unconscionable prices for their raws. Beet-sugar com- 
panies in the spring of 1920, with no sign of the high sugar 
levels subsiding, had to offer farmers the highest contract in 
the industry’s history, a guaranty of $12 per ton for sugar beets. 

The high sugar prices attracted supplies from all over the 
world. Countries which never before entered this market 
hoarded their sugars and shipped them to the United States to 
realize the inrmense profits obtainable here. This broke the 
market. That was nearly nine years ago and some of the beet- 
sugar companies, wholesale grocers, and cane-sugar refineries 
have hardly recovered yet from that debacle. 

Cuba’s tolerance of price control during the war period can 
not be pleaded in extenuation of its course in 1920. The beet- 
sugar manufacturers of the United States, no less than Cuba, 
submitted to price regulation by the Government during and 
just after the war. Moreover the Government fixed at a high 
level the price the beet companies had to pay the farmers. 

A strong domestic sugar industry is the best possible protec- 
tion against the repetition of a 1920 calamity. Wipe out beet 
sugar and you place the American consumer at the mercy of 
a relatively few men and banks who control more than 50 per 
cent of the sources of our total sugar requirements. 
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CONSUMERS AT MERCY OF FOREIGN PRODUCERS WITHOUT DOMESTIC 
COMPETITION 


It is no secret that two-thirds of Cuba’s production is in the 
hands of American agencies in New York. Cuba alone can 
produce all the sugar that the United States can consume. Her 
costs are very much lower than those of the American beet- 
sugar producers. Unless protected by an adequate tariff the 
home industry would very quickly be reduced to helplessness. 
With the American market at the mercy of foreign producers, 
our consumers would be threatened with a repetition of the days 
of 1920. 

Even Cuba with her low costs is almost prostrate economically 
under present abnormal prices of sugar. These Cuban oppo- 
nents of an increase in the tariff to protect the American beet- 
sugar industry are not averse to seeing an increase in the 
prices consumers should pay. A pool has been formed by some 
Cuban producers to remove from the American market the pres- 
sure of Cuba’s surplus output. The hope of the pool is thereby 
to improve Cuba’s market in the United States; in other words, 
to increase prices here. 

CUBANS ADMIT THEY PAID TARIFF 


The ‘insincerity of this argument that the consumers would 
pay is shown in the plea made at the same time that the tariff 
increase “ would deal a fatal blow to the Cuban industry.” If 
the higher tariff is paid by the consumer, how can the tax also 
be paid by the Cuban sugar producers? The candy manufac- 
turers pleaded that they would absorb the duty. The American 
Bottlers’ Association pleaded that they would have to absorb any 
increase. Is the consumer paying this portion of the added 
tariff if these Cubans and food manufacturers bear it? 

The Cubans are engagingly frank at times about who pays the 
sugar tax: Mr. Henry A. Rubino, representing American sugar 
interests in Cuba, was a witness before the Senate Finance 
Committee at hearings it held on the revision of the emergency 
tariff leading to the enactment of the existing law. You will 
find on page 2194 of the printed record of those hearings the 
following statement by Mr. Rubino: 

Since the enactment of the Fordney emergency tariff, Cuban as well 
as full-duty sugars have sold on a price basis equivalent to free-duty 
sugars. And at no time has the increased tariff of six-tenths of a cent 
been borne by the American consumer; the increased tariff, therefore, 
has in all cases been borne by the Cuban producer. 


It may perchance be a coincidence that the proposed increase 
of six-tenths of a cent per pound—sixty-four hundredths—in the 
effective rate of duty against Cuban raw sugars, recommended 
by the House Ways and Means Committee, will be borne again 
by foreign sugar producers. Is not this their real concern, and 
not the interests of sugar consumers? 

Of course, the Cubans are not worried about consumers paying 
the duty. What concerns the Cuban producers is that the higher 
tariff will so encourage domestic production of beet and cane 
in continental United States and in our island possessions that 
the tonnage of Cuban sugars to be sold in the United States will 
be reduced. 

If that is true we have to decide whether we should aid sugar 
production under the American flag or aid sugar production in 
Cuba. In any decision that involves increasing the output of 
domestic goods some foreign producers now supplying the 
American market may have their sales here curtailed. We can 
not help that if we are committed to a policy of aiding and 
encouraging American industry. 

Chairman Hawtey, of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, in an address before the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in this city May 1 said some things very pertinent on 
this point: 

What a protective policy tends to do is equalize the cost of production 
at home and abroad, and that in its application means to adjust the 
difference in competitive conditions at home and abroad. The protec- 
tionists hold that the American market belongs to the American people. 
It was created by their labor, industry, ingenuity, and ability. It is a 
thriving, prosperous, and active market. 

Foreign producers, who in many instances can obfain raw materials 
at lower prices than American producers and who pay for labor less 
than 40 per cent on the average of what is paid in the United States, 
look longingly toward this market and desire to enter it upon the best 
possible terms. 

3ut we regard the protection of the American market and of our 
producers and laborers as a domestic importance to be settled in such 
way and on such terms of trade as we deem advisable. We alone have 
a right to say what shall happen in this market and the condition on 
which outsiders may enter in trade. 

We believe since we have created this great market and maintained it 
that foreigners who pay no taxes in the United States, but who desire 
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to participate in the benefits of this market and the sale of whose prod- 
ucts will tend to injure American producers and labor, that we are en- 
tirely justified in charging them an entry price that will prevent disaster 
to our people and will put into the Treasury of the United States con- 
siderable sums of money and thus relieve our own taxpayers to that 
extent. 

It is frequently asked that consideration be given to foreign products 
produced by Americans who have invested their capital abroad when 
imported into this country. But since they buy their materials abroad, 
use lower-paid foreign labor, and enrich foreign communities, such 
products can not be given any preference. They are foreign competitors 
and can become the most dangerous of such competitors. 


Mr. Hawrey’s remarks are directly applicable to the charge 
that an increase in sugar tariff would be unfair to Cuba. What 
about being unfair to our American sugar-beet farmers, our 
American sugar-cane growers, and our American corn raisers 
who are supplying an increasing amount of corn to the growing 
production of corn sugar? 

Any injury to Cuba from an increase in tariff would arise 
mainly if the Cubans absorbed all or part of the increase. In 
that event the American sugar consumers would not bear the 
tariff burden. 

Actually the proposed increase more than ever assures Cuba 
the market in the United States for that portion of our total 
sugar consumption not supplied by our own domestic produc- 
tion. The Cuban preferential on the present tariff amounts to 
44 cents per 100 pounds. If the full duty on foreign sugars is 
raised to 3 cents per pound, making Cuba’s rate 2.4 cents per 
pound, Cuba’s preferential will be increased to 60 cents per 100 
pounds, or 16 cents per hundredweight more than the present 
Cuban differential in this market. 


BEET COMPANIES NEED HIGHER TARIFF—FACTS ABOUT THE GREAT WESTERN 
SUGAR CO. 


I have devoted this rather lengthy discussion of the tariff’s re- 
lation to the consuming public because the main attack on the 
committee’s recommendation has been designed to make its 
rates unpopular with the masses. The charges of huge profits 
under the existing rates of duty were likewise designed to make 
any increase unpopular. 

Let us examine this claim that the domestic-sugar industry 
does not need an increase in tariff. What is its basis with re- 
spect to the beet-sugar production? It is founded mainly on the 
case of one company, the Great Western of Colorado. 

The facts are easily ascertainable. This company has 13 
plants in Colorado, 6 in Nebraska, 1 in Wyoming, and 1 in Mon- 
tana, a total of 21 factories. 

But there are 102 beet-sugar factories in the United States. 
What of the 81 plants not belonging to the Great Western Sugar 
Co. or controlled by it in any way? Last year 23 of them were 
unable to operate. Many of the remaining factories operated 
below capacity, with consequent high costs of manufacture. 

The Great Western mills are located in 4 States. In all there 
are 18 States which grow sugar beets. The Great Western is 
only one of about 30 beet-sugar companies in this country. 

It is true that the Great Western Sugar Co. produces about 50 
per cent of the beet sugar made in the United States. In the 
automobile business there are one or two corporations that pro- 
duce a very large percentage of all the motor cars made in our 
country, The earnings of General Motors and Mr. Ford are 
very handsome. Does anyone urge that the Government’s fiscal 
policy should be arranged to put all independent automobile 


| manufacturers out of business because one or two large corpora- 


tions are making profits for their owners? 

The steel industry is dominated by one outstanding corpora- 
tion whose profits have been noteworthy. Because of such 
profits shall protection be removed from the steel industry and 
independent steel operators be wiped out assuming for a moment 
that the United States Steel Corporation could survive? 

The analogy might be extended to practically all the leading 
protected industries of our country. In each some company is 
notably successful and leads the field. But certainly no one 
would seriously contend that because such outstanding examples 
exist in each industry the balance of the companies should be 
left without protection. 

I do not mean to imply that in any case, and particularly in 
beet sugar, can the leader who under present tariffs may be 
making a fair return for stockholders survive lower rates of 
duty. If, for example, because the Great Western is prosperous 
the balance of the beet-sugar industry were refused needed 
protection and the Great Western was left alone, how long could 
it survive? How long would the people tolerate any tariff 
ates for the benefit of a single corporation in an industry? 
Against Cuba and other tropical sugar-producing districts, with 
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lower costs of production, how long could the Great Western 
continue its successful record? 
SUGAR PRICES HIGHER WHEN GREAT WESTERN MADE PROFITS 

The argument that the beet-Sugar industry does not need a 
higher tariff because the Great Western is prosperous does not 
take into consideration a vital circumstance. The Great West- 
ern Sugar Co.’s earnings, to which so much attention has been 
directed, were not made when sugar prices were as low as they 
are to-day. The sugar market was much higher in the years 
when the Great Western made money. Refined sugar to-day 
is selling at New York on a basis of 4.90 cents per pound. 
In 1928 the average price of refined sugar at New York was 
5.54 cents per pound. In 1927 the average yearly price of refined 
sugar was 5.828 cents per pound. In 1926 the average yearly 
price was 5.473 cents per pound, The difference between to-day’s 
market and the average yearly quotation in the last three cal- 
endar years ranged from 0.928 cent per pound to 0.573 cent 
per pound, 

From an average ton of beets about 260 pounds of sugar is 
extracted and refined. <A difference of a cent per pound in the 
net price amounts to about $2.60 per ton of beets. The Great 
Western Sugar Co. buys about 3,500,000 tons of beets from 
farmers. Assume for a moment that owing to a difference of 
1 cent per pound in the price of sugar the beets are worth 
$2.60 less per ton to the company. By a very simple arithmet- 
ical calculation the average price of refined sugar for 1926, 
1927, and 1928 is shown to be about seven-tenths of a cent per 
pound more than to-day’s market. Taking seven-tenths of 
$2.60, we obtain $1.82 as the difference in the value between 
a ton of beets at to-day’s sugar market and the value of a ton 
of beets at the average refined price for the last three years. 

In 1928 the company paid farmers $7 per ton of beets. That 
was a guaranteed minimum price paid at harvest time. The 
company this year, 1929, is again paying a minimum of $7 to the 
beet grower. With the sugar from an average ton of beets 
worth $1.82 less per ton of beets than a year ago, can it be 
argued that the company under present conditions is likely 
either to continue paying $7 per ton to the farmers or that it 
can make the earnings it enjoyed in the last three years? 

EARNINGS ON INVESTED CAPITAL WERE LOW 


What are this company’s earnings that have been assailed by 
opponents of an increase in the tariff? Its annual fiscal state- 
ments are public property. Its report for the fiscal year ended 
February 28, 1929, was only recently made public. It showed a 
net profit of $7,785,699.88. Its assets were $77,810,889.79. These 
assets included no item of good will. The bulk of the assets 
were made up of plants, cash on hand, accounts receivable, re- 
fined sugar on hand, and beet seed and supplies on hand. Based 
on its gross assets its earnings in the fiscal year just ended 
were, therefore, about 10 per cent. 

Take the company’s published report for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 29, 1928. Its net income was $3,530,567.75. Its assets of 
$94,314,283.86 included nearly $39,000,000 of refined sugar and 
by-products on hand. The company then owed banks nearly 
$21,000,000, so that its gross assets were approximately $73,- 
500,000. Hence for the year ended February 29, 1928, the com- 
pany’s earnings on invested capital were less than 5 per cent. 
In that year the company did not earn its current dividends. To 
pay holders of common shares their dividends regularly the com- 
pany drew heavily on its surplus. Slightly more than 50 per 
cent of the common stock dividends in that year were paid from 
surplus. 

Now, let us take the year ended February 28, 1927, remember- 
ing that prices of sugar to-day are much lower than two years 
ago. In that year the company had a net income of $3,365,- 
713.27. Its gross assets, taking into account over $10,000,000 
borrowed at banks, were approximately $74,500,000. Here again 
we have a return of less than 5 per cent. And again over 50 
per cent of the common stock dividends were paid out of surplus. 

Let us frankly admit at this point that there are a number of 
different ways of calculating the rate of a corporation’s earn- 
ings in percentage. You can take, as I have done, the relation 
between net income and gross assets. Or you can figure the 
net income on net assets. Or still a third way is to calculate 
the pereentage of net income and capital stock. Still a fourth 
method is the pereentage of net income on working capital. 
And something might be said in favor of still a fifth method, the 
percentage of net micome on moneys actually used in the cor- 
poration’s operations. 

If borrowings are heavy and capital and surplus are rela- 
tively small, a corporation may actually use more money in its 
operations in a year than is represented by net assets. 

Of all these different schemes I believe the fairest is the 
relationship between net income and net assets. I am not an 
accountant, but for this latter basis of comparison there is 
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ample expert authority. Take the Great Western Sugar Co.’s 
earning record in the last three years on the basis of net income 
and net assets. Here it is as drawn from the company’s annual 
reports, available to anybody: 


Net 
income 
as per 
cent of 

net assets 


Net 
assets 


_ Net 
income 


Fiscal year ending— 
Feb. 28. 


$66, 517, 056 
64, 077, 624 
65, 773, 324 


65, 456, 000 | 4, 893, 994 


$3, 365, 713 
3, 530, 568 
7, 785, 700 


5. 06 
5. 51 
11. 84 
PORE PIR. cncainvainvitiaiaiametinaen 7.48 


GREAT WESTERN 


These figures are irrefutable. 
with good accounting practices. 

How, then, can critics of a higher sugar tariff, basing their 
arguments on the Great Western’s earnings, make the charge 
that the company’s profits in recent years have been 50 per cent 
annually? It is a very simple thing to show how misleading 
are such arguments. 

The company is grossly undercapitalized. Statements that the 
company is making 50 per cent a year profit are based not on 
its gross assets, not on its het assets, not on its working capital, 
not on the moneys it has actually invested or uses in the busi- 
ness. Such claims of high profits are based on the company’s 
common stock. It has only $15,000,000 worth of common stock. 
These opponents of the domestic sugar industry, using the Great 
Western as a horrible example, would restrict its earnings to a 
fair return on $15,000,000 worth of common stock despite its much 
greater investment. The company’s preferred has never paid 
more than 7 per cent a year. Its preferred is 7 per cent stock 
and never will pay more than 7 per cent annually on par. 

The company’s capitalization of $15,000,000 in preferred and 
$15,000,000 in common stock, making a total of $30,000,000 capital 
stock, was fixed when it was incorporated in 1905. The capi- 
talization of the Great Western Sugar Co. has never been in- 
creased since it was incorporated... For many years no dividends 
were paid to common shareholders. Warnings were plowed back 
into the business. When new factories had to be built the com- 
pany has not issued new capital. It built new factories out of 
earnings. If you take any sum of money and deposit it in a 
bank paying 6 per cent interest compounded semiannually, that 
money would double itself every 12 years. After 24 years the 
company now has invested capital slightly more than double the 
par value of its original capital stock. Its record of earnings 
while good has not been any better than that of banks, oil com- 
panies, steel corporations, automobile companies—in fact, no bet- 
ter—all hazards considered, than the average successful business 
in the United States. 

Our opponents’ picture of this beet-sugar company as an argu- 
ment against increasing the tariff is misleading, because it is 
painted on a background that distorts the true state of affairs. 
The earnings of this company, with net assets between $60,000,- 
000 and $70,000,000, gives it a conservative rate of return. You 
ean mislead the unthinking and the uninformed by calculating 
the same earnings on $15,000,000 worth of common stock. 

A homely illustration will show the unfairness of arriving at 
the Great Western’s percentage of earnings by using its common 
stock instead of its invested capital as a basis. Consider a man 
who started in business 24 years ago with a capital of $1,500. 
Assume that he makes a profit and that instead of spending all 
he earned he reinvests some of his profits in his business. He 
enlarges his operations, buys more merchandise, employs more 
people, and increases his sales. With increased volume and con- 
tinuing to make a fair profit he arrives at the end of 24 years 
with an invested capital of $15,000 in his business. 


OTHER BEET COMPANIES HEAVY LOSERS 


But how have fared the other beet-sugar companies of the 
United States? I challenge anyone to point to another beet- 
sugar company in this country in a prosperous condition to-day. 
I challenge anyone to point to a single other beet-sugar company 
whose preferred and common stock are selling at par or above, 
or offer the investor any attractive returns. I assert as a 
fact that practically all of these other companies are heavily 
mortgaged, and that their losses in the last few years have 
exceeded their profits. And I assert, from personal knowledge 
based on an examination of their financial statements, that the 
entire beet-sugar industry, including the Great Western Sugur 
Co., in the last three years has averaged less than 1 per cent 
net income on invested capital, 


IS UNDERCAPITALIZED 
They are entirely in accord 
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If this is trué, and I would not utter the statement here if 
I did not believe it to be true, I submit that the schedule recom- 
mended by the House Ways and Means Committee is not a bit 
too high. In my opinion, it is not a question of whether the 
consumers will be burdened by the increase in duty. It is not 
a question of whether one company representing 50 per cent 
of the beet-sugar output of the United States needs the increased 
duty. It has become a question whether this Congress desires 
to do something toward preserving our beet-sugar industry. 

It has upward of $250,000,000 invested. Do we want to 
wipe out this investment. Those American investors need the 
tariff rates fixed by this committee, 

At present 800,000 acres of land are growing sugar beets 
annually. Do we want to force these farmers out of growing 
sugar beets and into the production of wheat and other crops, 
of which we already produce a surplus? The farmers demand 
and need this protection. 

The 102 beet-sugar factories in the United States are vital 
to the prosperity of the localities in which they are located. 
Anyone who has not lived in a beet-sugar producing community 
can hardly appreciate how dependent that locality is upon the 
sugar factory for financial well being. Such factory towns are 
generally of 2,000 to 10,000 population. The sugar plant is 
the biggest institution there, furnishing the most employment, 
disbursing the largest amount of cash in the community, paying 
from 20 to 40 per cent of the local school taxes, Are we going 
to deal a blow to these American towns? These American com- 
munities need this protection, 

DIFFERENCE IN COST OF PRODUCTION FAVORS HIGHER TARIFF 


There is still another argument used by opponents of a higher 
sugar tariff to support their claim that an increase is not 
needed. They point to the report of the United States Tariff 
Commission to the President of the United States, transmitted 
on July 31, 1924. This report covers an investigation by the 
commission into the differences in cost of production of sugar 
between Cuba, beet, American cane, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 
The inquiry resulted from an application made by the Cuban 
sugar interests for a reduction in the rate of duty on sugar 
pursuant to the flexible provisions of the Fordney-McCumber 
Act. F 

You will recall that three members of the Tariff Commission 
recommended a rate of 1.23 cents per pound instead of the exist- 
ing rate of 1.76 cents per pound. Two members of the commis- 


sion found that the differences in the cost of production of sugar 
in the United States and in the principal competing country, 


Cuba, are in excess of 1.76 cents per pound. The sixth member 
of the commission was disqualified from participation in this 
investigation. 

Whether reliance is to be placed on the recommendations of 
one-half of the commission, who estimated that 1.23 cents per 
pound represented the difference in cost of production between 
the domestic and the Cuban sugar producers depends in the last 
analysis upon the completeness, accuracy, and fairness of the 
commission’s investigation. On all three of these points the 
report of the members who favored a reduction in the existing 
rate of duty is seriously open to question. 

First, as to the fairness of the commissioners who brought in 
the report unfavorable to the domestic industry : Commissioners 
Costigan and Lewis were active propagandists of free sugar. 
Mr. Lewis supported that provision in the Underwood Act. It 
was only necessary for these two partisans and prejudiced mem- 
bers of the commission to win over one other member and to dis- 
qualify a fourth member in order to embody their radical views 
in a so-called majority report to the President. And this they 
accomplished. The courage of President Coolidge saved the 
beet-sugar industry from destruction and the Cuban cane pro- 
ducers fell short of their aim. 

TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION OF COSTS INCOMPLETE 

Partisan feeling was rampant in the Tariff Commission at the 
time this sugar probe was under way. In the investigation of 
the commission held by the Senate much was uncovered concern- 
ing the sugar inquiry. It was clearly shown that Cuban pro- 
ducers displayed no willingness to cooperate with the Tariff 
Commission’s operatives in their work. Speeches were made in 
Spanish at a reception held for the commission investigators in 
Cuba to the effect that while it could do no harm for the pro- 
ducers in high-cost areas to submit figures, it would be unwise 
for low-cost producers to submit their data. 

A large percentage of the Cuban mill owners refused to coop- 
erate with the commission. Some of the costs that were sub- 
mitted by Cuban mill owners were prepared by themselves and 
the commission’s investigators were not allowed access to the 
books to test the accuracy of the reports. 

Agricultural costs were not ascertained in the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s investigation. If you do not find out the difference in the 
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agricultural costs, how ean you protect the beet, the cane, and 

the corn sugar farmers? The commission merely ascertained 

the cost of the Cuban cane to the Cuban refiners or centrals. 
CUBAN COSTS NOW LOWER 

Cuban raw sugars—that is, sugars of 96 to 98 degree purity— 
including cost of the cane and freight from centrals to Cuban 
ports and to New York, are being sold in New York for less 
than 2 cents a pound. Either the sales price is above the cost 
of production or the Cubans are dumping in this market below 
cost. If 2 cents is above to-day’s Cuban costs, what can be said 
for the commission’s report—of three members—that the dif- 
ference in costs amounted to 1.2307 cents per pound. The com- 
mission’s report covered an investigation conducted from March 
27, 1923, to July 31, 1924, with a desultory inquiry into the two 
previous years. During the inquiry period Cuban raw sugars 
delivered at New York never fell below 3 cents per pound, not 
including duty, as compared with less than 2 cents per pound 
to-day. 

The Cuban refiner pays for his cane aceording to the price 
of sugar. The lower the price, the lower his costs. 

Sugar prices during the investigation, on which the Cuban 
refiners’ cost should have been based, were over 50 per cent 
higher than to-day’s level. Three cents per pound was the low- 
est reached in this period, and raw prices generally ruled from 
4 to 6 cents per pound. 

Costs of cane with raw sugar prices at 2 cents a pound and 
less to-day are quite different than costs of cane with raw sugar 
selling for an average of twice as much five years ago, when the 
Tariff Commission made its investigations in Cuba. How 
under these conditions had the Cubans the temerity to demand 
before the House Ways and Means Committee that the com- 
mission’s figures should be used as a tariff-fixing basis to-day. 
They pretended to acquiesce in the theory of cost differences as 
a fair basis of rate making. But their very emphasis on the 
report of three members of the Tariff Commission as a fair 
cost figure should alone warn us against its use as the basis 
of giving the domestic industry adequate protection. 

The beet-sugar industry has never asked for a higher tariff 
on Cuban raw sugar than one that would put the beet farmers 
of the United States on an even competitive basis with the 
Cuban sugar producers. The American beet farmer operates 
under American standards of living and wages. It is nowhere 
denied that it is impossible for the beet-sugar industry to obtain 
a supply of beets and pay the farmer a reasonable price for 
growing them unless the beet farmer is protected against sugar 
made under tropical conditions and under tropical standards of 
living and wages. The commission never obtained nor even con- 
sidered facts which would establish this difference in agricul- 
tural costs. 

AMERICAN FARMERS GET SUGAR TARIFF BENEFIT 

However, while the commission did not give weight to the 
agricultural phase of the tariff, the commission inadvertently 
proved sugar-beet growers of the United States were indeed 
receiving marked benefits from the existing rate of 1.76 cents 
per pound. The following is an extract from page 13 of the 
preliminary statement of the Tariff Commission, dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1923, on the cost of producing sugar in the United States 
and Cuba: 


The average cost in cents per pound of sugar in the cane in Cuba 
was 1.1563; in Hawaii, 2.6362; and in Porto Rico, 2.9335. 

In 1922-23 in Louisiana the average cost in cents per pound of sugar 
in the cane was 3.5314; and in the same years the average cost in cents 
per pound of sugar in the beet in the United States was 3.3729. 


In other words, the Tariff Commission itself, as late as De- 
cember 1, 1923, stated there was a difference of nearly 2% cents 
between the cost of a pound of sugar in Cuban cane and the cost 
of a pound of sugar in beets in Continental United States. This 
would show that from an agricultural standpoint, which is the 
true standpoint from which to determine the proper amount of 
protection, the present tariff on sugar imported from Cuba is too 
low. 

The American sugar-beet farmer received as much for 100 
pounds of sugar in his beets as the Cuban cane farmer received 
from 230 pounds of sugar in his cane. Or, to put it another way, 
the American sugar-beet farmer received as much for his sugar 
as did the Cuban cane farmer, plus the full amount of the 
American duty of $1.7648, plus 45 cents. Had American farmers 
received no more for the sugar in their beets than Cuban cane 
farmers received for the sugar in their cane the American grow- 
ers would have received only $3.16 per ton, or far less than their 
actual cost of production. 

AMERICAN COSTS HIGHER 

Those were the conditions in 1923 when Cuban raw sugars 

were selling at a price, including duty, that never fell below 5 
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cents per pound and in that year reached as high at 8.4 cents 
per pound. The duty-paid price of Cuban raw cane sugars in 
New York City to-day is hovering around 3.64 cents per pound. 
What might have been an adequate rate of protection in 1923 
certainly can not be said to be adequate to-day with foreign 
sugars entering the American market at prices from 144 cents to 
nearly 5 cents lower per pound. 

The Cuban mill owner who buys his cane from the Cuban 
farmer pays him on the basis of the sugar market. When the 
price of raw cane sugar falls the cost of the cane is reduced 
to the Cuban mill owner. The American beet-sugar manufac- 
turer without exception guarantees the sugar-beet grower a 
minimum price per ton of beets. The price of sugar has now 
reached such a low basis that the American beet-sugar manu- 
facturer faces heavy losses under this guaranteed price assured 
the beet grower. The American beet-sugar manufacturer gets 
less for his sugar but pays the farmer just as much for his 
sugar beets by reason of this fixed guaranty. Proportionately, 
therefore, the cost of manufacture in the American beet fac- 
tories has increased as compared with the cost in Cuban cane 
mills. 

It was testified in the committee hearings by sugar-beet grow- 
ers that their own costs of production have increased markedly 
since the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. In 
view of these facts, how can it be argued that the domestic beet- 
sugar industry does not need a higher tariff? 

An increase of only sixty-four one hundredths of a cent per 
pound in the effective rate of duty would be conservative protec- 
tion under present conditions. Any less increase would be of no 
material benefit to the domestic sugar industry. It would merely 
prolong their misery. Each member must answer for himself 
whether the industry is worth preserving. 

On this score, President Coolidge, in declining to affirm the 
recommendations of the three members on the Tariff Commis- 
sion who favored a lower rate of duty on sugar, said: 


There are economic features of broad national importance, having 
the greatest bearing upon the welfare of our farmers and our con- 
sumers of sugar, which are worthy of careful consideration before any 
steps are taken to disturb present conditions. Our agricultural produc- 
tion to-day is badly ill-balanced, We produce great surpluses of wheat 


and some other commodities for which, over a term of years, we find a 
market abroad only with difficulty and loss, and at the same time we 
produce an insufficiency, and are thus forced to import some other 
agricultural commodities, of which sugar is by far the most important, 


and in which, at times, there are world shortages in supplies. Our 
export farmers are subject to fortuitous circumstances in other parts 
of the world over which we can have no control, and our consumers 
of sugar are likewise affected in both supplies and price by fortuitous 
circumstances of foreign production. 

It is important that as a Nation we should be independent as far as 
we may of overseas imports of food. Further, it is most important 
that our farmers, by diversification of their production, shall have an 
opportunity to adjust their crops as far as possible to our domestic 
rather than foreign markets, if we would attain higher degrees of 
stability in our agriculture. I am informed by the Department of Agri- 
culture that the land in our country which could be planted with 
sugar beets, if protection to the industry is continued, is capable of 
producing quantities of sugar far in excess of our domestic require- 
ments. While we can not expect to arrive at complete direct or in- 
direct displacement of our excessive wheat acreage by an increase in 
sugar beet planting, yet in so far as this may be brought about it is 
undoubtedly in the interest of American agriculture and, therefore, of 
our people as a whole. 

SO-CALLED CHILD AND MEXICAN LABOR IN BEET FIELDS EXAGGERATED TO 
CREATE PREJUDICE 


Presidents, National and State legislatures, economists of note, 
agricultural colleges, the Federal Department of Agriculture— 
these and numerous other authorities have indorsed domestic 
sugar production and the beet-sugar industry. When the issue 
of protection for the industry has been at stake, the people of 
the United States, through their elected Representatives have, 
with only one exception in 35 years, resolved the issue in favor 
of the encouragement of the industry. 

It is remarkable, therefore, that opponents of an increasein the 
sugar tariff with conditions in the industry as serious as they 
are to-day should resort to muck-raking about so-called child 
labor and Mexican peonage in the beet fields. A semblance of 
respectability is given these attacks by quotations from the re- 
ports of the Children’s Bureau, the Department of Labor, and 
other surveys. 

I will show that labor conditions in the domestic sugar 
industry, particularly in sugar-beet growing regions, are in- 
finitely better than those prevailing in Cuba, chief source of 
foreign competing sugars. Cuban interests have inspired these 
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attacks on the domestic industry. The object is plain, to bring 
the beet-sugar companies into disrepute, to alienate the good 
opinion of the public, and thus to prevent an increase in the 
Sugar tariff. 

“ MEXICANS ” ARE MOSTLY AMERICAN CITIZENS 

Rightfully, this question of child labor and the nationality of 
the workers in beet districts does not constitute a real issue in 
the tariff. It will be shown that the so-called child labor is 
not what the phrase connotes; that the Mexican beet worker is 
largely American; and that abuses, if any exist, are not typical 
of the industry as a whole. 

But opponents of the domestic sugar industry inject the labor 
question on the ground that, first, wages paid are low and hence 
affect the cost of domestic Sugar to a degree which does not 
justify any tariff increase; and secondly, that the American 
standard of living or protection of Americans is not to be 
achieved inasmuch as the workers in the industry are aliens 
of low estate. 

I could fill the Recorp with telegrams and letters from gov- 
ernors of the beet-growing States, from farmers who employ 
these workers, from commercial bodies in the sugar-producing 
sections of our country, and from numerous sources close to the 
problem. All would testify in opposition to the stand taken by 
opponents of the increased tariff on sugar on this labor ques- 
tion. But aside from some authentic data which I will present 
I prefer to speak from personal knowledge and observation on 
this subject. 

I have traveled extensively through the beet-farming localities 
in my district. At all seasons of the beet work I have person- 
ally seen conditions there. I have talked with the Mexicans 
and with the youth employed in the fields, with the farmers 
who employ them. And here are the facts as I find them: 

The Mexican at work in our beet-sugar industry is not alto- 
gether an alien or foreigner. For the most part he is a Spanish- 
speaking American-born citizen, These Mexican workers are not 
recruited in Mexico. They are not peons and the word peonage 
or serfdom can not be used in describing the beet labor. 

No characterization of the beet workers as Mexican can be 
applied to the beet industry in this country as a whole. There 
are Americans working in the fields; there are Americans of 
German extraction, of Russian extraction, former Belgians, 
former Danes, former Czechs, and either emigrants from all 
the European beet-growing nations or their Americanized 
descendants, 

NOT HALF ARE MIGRATORY WORKERS 


A large percentage of the beet growers do their own work in 
the fields. This is particularly true where the average beet 
acreage or contract is small. As the acreage grown per farm 
increases and the resident owner or tenant is unable to perform 
the hand labor in the beets as well as his other farm work, the 
percentage of hired help or contract field workers increases. 
In Utah, for example, the acreage of sugar beets is tended 
largely by home or resident farm labor. There the average beet 
contract is small because the average farm unit is small, In 
Colorado and Nebraska are found the other extreme—average 
beet acreages per farm of 20 to 30 acres. There the farm units 
also are large. Yet even in Colorado and Nebraska fully 25 per 
cent of the beets are tended by the farmer and his own family, 
requiring no help from the so-called contract beet workers. 

In addition to this considerable percentage of beet acreage 
handled by farm owners or tenants themselves there is an even 
larger part cared for by farm laborers resident in the beet- 
growing communities. Every sugar-factory town has its little 
settlement of beet workers of various nationalities. In Colorado 
there are such colonies of German-Russians and of Mexicans. 
To this extent, again, no outside labor need be recruited and 
brought from a distance to the sugar-producing sections. 

The near-by large cities provide quotas of beet workers. Lin- 
coln, Nebr., for example, has a large settlement of them. These 
people annually go to the beet fields of Nebraska in the spring 
and return to Lincoln for the winter. They own their own 
homes in Lincoln in many cases, And in Colorado, as a further 
example, the city of Denver has a considerable Spanish-speaking 
population; also a German-Russian settlement in a suburb 
known as Globeville. 

These different sources and classes of beet laborers in or close 
by the beet-farming districts, together with the farm owners and 
tenants, make up by far the larger part of the workers in the 
beet fields. To that extent at least there is no occasion to “ go 
to Mexico” for beet hands, 

Whence, then, come the “ Mexicans” about which so much is 
being said? They come from southern Colorado, from New 
Mexico, from the State of Texas, from southern California, from 
the railroad “sections,” from the coal mines with slack work in 
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the spring and summer, from the little villages in the south- 
western part of the United States where they and their an- 
cestors have lived at a time that far antedates the Americanism 
of most of our country west of the Mississippi. 

And in these portions of the United States these people, 
largely citizens and voters, enjoy American standards of living, 
American wages, American schools, American roads, pay Ameri- 
can prices for foodstuffs, clothing, and other protected articles. 
Their condition is so far on a higher plane of living, civilization, 
and labor than is to be found generally in Cuban sugar produc- 
tion that I need not argue the point here. More and more of 
these workers needed to make up the deficiency in the resident 
beet labor supply drive into the sugar-producing districts in 
their own motor cars of a certain well-known manufacturer. 
They maintain a correspondence over winter with their em- 
ployers of the previous beet season and many of them have 
worked for the same beet grower from three to eight years. 

BEET WORK IMPROVES CONDITIONS OF “ MEXICANS ” 

These beet workers do not call themselves Mexicans. 
are Spanish-speaking Americans. They are a proud people. 
They have mutual-benefit organizations, churches, baseball 
teams, and musical groups that play for hire. They stage dra- 
matics on their festal days, attended by the American farmers 
and townspeople. 

Notwithstanding the seasonal character of their work and the 
measure of migratory employment above indicated, their condi- 
tion is infinitely superior to that of Cuban cane-field employees. 
These Spanish-speaking people are not lazy. The beet work, 
admittedly hard at times, does not encourage laziness. The 
thinning in the spring is done under the eye of the farmer- 
employer. It must be performed skillfully and carefully in order 
that the yield of sugar beets per acre be held at the maximum. 
Weeds must be kept out of the beet fields for the same reason. 
To increase their season’s income the Spanish-speaking adult 
beet workers obtain employment on the railroad “section,” or 


They 


perform other work on the farms in haying, cultivating, irri- | 


gating, and so forth. 

The farmers pay the beet help a bonus for high yields. Good 
work is encouraged and rewarded. While in the beet districts 
the children of these seasonal, migratory portions of the beet 
workers go to the local schools. Special summer schools are 
held for them. Housing conditions are steadily being improved. 
Farmers are realizing more and more that better treatment and 
better housing of these workers pays dividends in higher crop 
returns. You must realize that this is a case of American 
farmers employing labor in American communities with all the 
advantages of residence in our progressive Western States. 


That largely answers the indictments made against so-called | 


Mexican labor in the beet fields. 


Inasmuch as figures have been printed in the Recorp on the | 


earnings of these people in a beet season, I insert the most au- 

thentic data I have been able to obtain on this aspect of the 

question, covering the “sugar bowl” of northern Colorado. 
EARNINGS OF BEET LABORERS 


Data on actual hours of labor expended by hand workers in 
beets are not available. 

The following table shows an estimate of the labor expended 
by an adult male beet worker in doing the handwork, the earn- 
ings per hour of work, and the total earnings for the six to 
seven month period during which the laborer is on the farm. 

The estimate is based on the assumption that the worker will 
block, thin, hoe, and weed 10 acres of beets and will pull and 
top 12 acres. Prices are figured on the 1929-380 contract price 
in northern Colorado, where the average yield is 13.5 tons per 
acre. 


Acres 
worked 
per day 


hours 
Operation paid 


per acre per hour 


per day | per acre 


Blocking and thinning 


Weeding 
Pulling and topping of 
Bonus on 13.5-ton crop. ........}---------- 








Estimate of total ycar’s earnings by average adult beet 


laborer 
Amount 
3. 75 


. 50 


Blocking, thinning, hocing, and weeding 10 acres of beets, 
$12.375.._ 
Pulling and topping 12 acres of beets, at $11.375 
Earnings from beet work 50. 25 
Estimated total earnings from other work ( 


Ustimated total earnings - 20 
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In United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 726, 
Farm Practice in Growing Sugar Beets for Three Districts in 
Colorado, 1914-15, the costs of hand labor are given as the 
contract price paid, but the authors state that a number of 
growers doing ‘their own handwork reported as hours of labor 
spent in the various operations. An average of the hours 
reported (see table that follows) is 66.5 hours per acre, which, 
at $23.75 per acre, shows an average wage of 35.7 cents per hour. 

Estimated hours of labor on handiwork in beets, 1915-15 
[Taken from U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 726] 


Estimated hours per acre 


: a . = | ee 

Diteiet | Blocking, Hoeing | Pulling 

|} end and and 
weeding | topping | 


Total 


Rocky Ford... 
Fort Morgan___ 
Greeley 


30. 8 10. 


28. 6 | 12. 3 ‘ 71. 3 


cen ae — 


25.4} 10.9{ 251] 61. 
mS} 


Arithmetical average 28.3 iIL1 27.1 66. 


It is believed that the estimate in the first table is more 
nearly correct, as an experienced beet worker will undoubtedly 
work more rapidly than the average grower doing his own hand 
work. 

This statement shows an average wage for beet work of 45 
cents an hour. Most of the workers, of course, have other 
sources of income during the months they are in the sugar-beet 
growing territory. 

It must be apparent that these families would not return year 
after year to the beet-raising sections if their income were un- 
attractive. And it is evident to anyone with the most cursory 
knowledge of the western country that these beet workers 
brought into the territory benefit materially by their employ- 
ment in the beet fields. The sugar-producing localities generally 
have better schools, better roads, more opportunities for im- 
provement in the condition of these families than they enjoy in 
their smaller villages in the rural districts of New Mexico and 
Texas from which they are largely drawn, speaking here of the 
migratory laborers. 

CUBAN SPOKESMAN GIVES CONTRASTING 


PICTURE OF CANE-FIELD LABORERS 


There is a marked silence on the part of critics of beet-labor 
conditions regarding wages and living accommodations of Cuban 
eane-field workers. It has been charged, and never convinc- 
ingly refuted, that at times these blacks from neighboring 
islands imported into Cuba for cane-field work receive virtually 
no cash payments. They are given a bare existence. They are 
kept in arrears at company-owned stores. American citizens 
who have visited the islands have been amazed at the poverty 
of these workers. Their backwardness in all that constitutes 
civilization is noteworthy. 

But what is the very best picture that the Cubans themselves 
paint? This appears in the statement of H. C. Lakin, of New 
York City, representing the United States Sugar Association, 
the Association of Mill Owners of Cuba, and the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Cuba, in his testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in the hearings held upon 
this bill. Mr. Lakin, on pages 3174 and 3175 of the printed 
record of the hearings, is quoted as follows: 


The suggestion has been made that we in Cuba use cheap black labor 
from Haiti and Jamaica. * * * In Cuba, although it is a fact that 
occasionally a man only makes 70 or 80 cents or a dollar a day at com- 
mon labor, the reason for that is because he can live on that, and he 
says, “I do not want to work any more.” If that man will work a full 
day’s work, as they are required to when they are paid by the day, that 
man can make $1.50 a day. 


Testimony was introduced in the hearings, and not refuted, 
that the wages paid in Cuba range from $1 to $1.50 per day in 
the Cuban centrals for common labor; that cane cutters in the 
fields averaged from 90 cents to $1.12 per day, although some 
are paid only 60 cents per day (p. 3248). 

Dealing further with the type of Cuban labor, testimony was 
given, and again was not refuted, that— 
the Haitians and Jamaicans are of the most ignorant type and unaccus- 
tomed to anything but the lowest standards of living in their country. 
During the harvest season—December to May—they are brought over by 
thousands. They are housed in barracks, sleeping in crude hammocks 
made of bags (p. 3249). 

CHILD LABOR NOT COMPARABLE WITH DISGRACEFUL CONDITIONS IN CUBA 


The men who profit by the disgraceful labor conditions in the 


| Cuban cane fields, or spokesmen of those interests, have tried to 
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pin “child labor” onto the beet-sugar industry of the United 
States. 


Let us get clearly in mind what is meant by this term “ child | 


’ 


labor” as used in this statement of the facts about our beet- 
sugar industry. Children at work, for the purposes of Govern- 
ment and social-service investigations, include all boys and girls 
under 16 years of age. If a child of 15 is driving a team of 
horses in work about a farm, that child is classed as a child 
laborer in agriculture. There are men in this House of Repre- 
sentatives who take pride in the fact that they were contributing 
to the suppogt of their families at ages from 12 to 16, but in the 
lexicon of the critics of the beet-sugar industry they were in the 
class included in the term “ child labor.” 

The spokesman of the Cuban interests in this House has intro- 
duced a bill proposing that “no bounty shall be paid to any 
sugar producer or to any company or corporation of sugar pro- 
ducers otherwise eligible to receive the bounty, provided any 
children under 16 years of age are employed or are required to 
work more than eight hours in any one week either in the pro- 
duction of the sugar beets, sugar cane, or corn to be used in the 
production of sugar or in any of the sugar-making operations.” 

That is his idea of child labor in the beet fields and the corn- 
fields. If a boy of 15 should hoe corn or drive a cultivator down 
the corn rows for more than eight hours in any one week it is 
anathema in Mr. FrRrear’s sight. 

While parents throughout this land are wondering how they 
can inculcate habits of work, character-forming habits of work 
and of responsibility, in their boys and girls, Mr. Frear, stanch 
defender of Cuban labor conditions, suggests that no boy or girl 
on a farm should work more than eight hours a week in any 
gainful occupation on the place. I wonder if Mr. FRrear has 
ever seen an American farm? 

Thus he distorts the facts and the efforts of the Children’s 
Bureau. The good women at the head of that bureau do not 
say that boys or girls on a farm should not work. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is rightly concerned over the health, the educa- 
tion, and the well-being of children everywhere. I have no word 
of criticism for the bureau. But when its reports are twisted 
into tariff arguments, entirely foreign to the purposes for which 
the bureau was formed and for which the bureau is not respon- 
sible, I do not hesitate to condemn such distortion of the true 
situation on the farms of the United States. 

There are boys driving grain drills on most of the six and a 
half million farms in the United States. There are sons and 
daughters of our farmers driving tractors pulling plows and 
harrows on these farms. The fine youth of our farming popula- 
tion would laugh at the suggestion that they wait until 16 years 
of age before they lend a hand to the threshing crew, in the 
milking, potato digging, plowing, and in the scores of tasks and 
chores around a farm which make agriculture the best type of 
family cooperation. Farming is essentially a family job. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES COMPETENT TO CORRECT ABUSES 


What would the Representatives in this House say to me 
were I to launch a bitter attack on the cotton industry as the 
exploiter of children on cotton farms? What would the States 
producing tobacco, potatoes, strawberries, fruits, onions, and 
vegetable crops requiring painstaking hand work say were I to 
accuse their Representatives of conniving with profiteers for 
the exploitation of children on such farms? I might observe, 
incidentally, that the Children’s Bureau reports that in 12 
States children at work on farms are 84 per cent of the total 
number of all children reported by the United States as em- 
ployed in agriculture. Merely for your information and not 
in criticism I give the list of these 12 States, as published by 
the Children’s Bureau: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. . 

I do not know what are the conditions of children in those 
States. I am not ready, however, to believe that because all 
children under 16 years of age are classed as child laborers 
that they are being abused, that their health is being ruined, 
that they are getting flat feet and protruding shoulder blades 
from farm work, or that tariff legislation helpful to those States 
should be denied because there are children at work in them. 
And I deem it the essence of sanity in tariff rate-making mat- 
ters that such hysterical claims as are being broadcast about 
child labor in the beet fields be similarly weighed with respect 
to the sugar schedule. 

If there are children of too tender age bending over the beet 
rows or suffering in their education from retardation due to 
need of their employment on farms, I believe that the local 
authorities are competent to correct abuses. I know that in 
Colorado, in Michigan, in Utah, in Nebraska, and other leading 
States producing beet sugar the school systems are second to 
none in the United States. Rural education and attendance 
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during seasonal peaks of labor on the farms offer, under the 
best conditions, serious problems. But I am not competent, 
and I do not believe any Member of this House is, to legislate 
the measures which will correct each local difficulty with fair- 
ness to all concerned. And I am more convinced that the in- 
troduction of such questions in a tariff problem is usually 
intended to muddy the waters and obscure issues more closely 
related to a sound fiscal policy for industry. 

Mr. Chairman, a fellow Member of this House has introduced 
into the CoNGRESsSIONAL Recorp matter in nature bordering on 
a personal attack upon me. It is not the first time that I have 
been discussed by this gentleman in a manner which might 
lead careless readers of the public press to suspect my integrity 
in acting as chairman of the subcommittee which prepared the 
sugar schedule of the new tariff bill, inasmuch as I represent 
a district in which beet sugar is the leading farming and manu- 
facturing industry. My colleague, who is opposing this sched- 
ule in untempered language bordering on viciousness, has seldom 
failed to call attention to the fact that I come from a sugar- 
producing section of the country. 

It is not clear to me whether Mr. Frear would have had 
the sugar schedule prepared by enemies of the domestic in- 
dustry. It is very clear to me, however, that the domestic-sugar 
industry can not obtain at his hands fair consideration, and that 
he is more concerned about the Cuban cane farmer than about 
the American beet, cane, and corn sugar farmer. 

I resent the innuendoes of Mr. FREAR’s propaganda against 
the sugar schedule. I wish at this time very briefly to reply to 
his aspersions, which intimate that I have acted solely to formu- 
late a sugar schedule designed upon behalf of a special interest 
and in no wise related to the country’s welfare or the good of 
the American consumer. 

Mr. F’REar’s views and his statements in the ConaRESSIONAL 
Recorp are being given to the public press through newspaper 
releases written for the United States Sugar Association. This 
association in its published list of members shows that it con- 
sists of 17 Cuban sugar companies and 8 American refineries or 
companies with large holdings in the Cuban sugar industry. 
Practically every member of the association is either a Cuban 
sugar producer operating with Cuban capital or operating in 
Cuba with capital furnished mainly by New York banks or by 
eastern seaboard refiners. 

Mr. FreAR spent some time in Cuba recently, I understand. 
What caused him thereafter to become the leading spokesman 
on this floor in defense of Cuban sugar interests and opposed 
to American domestic-sugar producers and American sugar- 
producing farmers I am unable to state. I am willing readily 
to accept his self-proclaimed position as the protector of the 
American sugar consumer. I imply not in the slightest degree 
that because of anything that transpired in Cuba while he was 
visiting that foreign country has he been converted to the Cuban 
cause, I accept his self-proclaimed réle as defender of American 
childhood which he claims is being abused in the beet flelds. 
I have not heard him tell of the ideal working conditions in 
the Cuban cane fields, 

I do not even suggest that Mr. Frear as a result of a short 
visit to a foreign country is not as much entitled to defend it 
as I am in attempting to discharge my duties as a Member of 
this House for a district in which I have lived for 44 years and 
which I have had the honor to represent here for eight terms. 
But I do most positively resent Mr. Frear’s obvious attempt to 
lead the public to believe that the sugar schedule is iniquitous 
because a Member from a sugar-producing section of the United 
States had a small part in formulating that schedule. The 
statements he has made, whether intentionally or not, are un- 
questionably likely to lead the public to believe that some sinister 
influence has been brought to bear upon me and that I am 
suspect of betraying the confidence of the American people by 
daring to participate in the preparation of a schedule on a com- 
modity which is manufactured in my district. 

I warn the membership of this House and the membership 
of the Senate against the United States Sugar Association and 
anyone being used by that organization in its attempt to defeat 
an increase in the sugar tariff demanded by domestic producers 
and by American farmers. Not for a moment do I believe that 
a single other Member of this Congress would stoop to such 
attacks on the new tariff bill as would tend to impeach the in- 
tegrity of another Member. Nor do I fear that those who know 
me or with whom I have been so long and pleasantly asso- 
ciated in this Congress will take serious heed of Mr. FRrar’s 
perverse propaganda. It is only because the public at large may 
be_misled by his attacks that I make this statement. 

At the proper time and place I will deal more fully with cer- 
tain aspects of Mr. Frear’s tirades against the beet-sugar indus- 
try. He is attempting to prejudice the public mind by rehashing 
reports on child labor in the beet fields. His charge that the 
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Great Western Sugar Co. employs an army of children is false. 
The company does not employ a single person under the legal 
school age. It does not employ children in the growing of the 
very few beets that the company plants on its experiment farm 
or the other farms it operates for beet-seed production. All of 
its beets for operation of its factories are purchased from farm- 
ers; the company produces no beets on a commercial scale as a 
source of its raw material. 

His charge that the company is 
protits by working children is false. 


securing unconscionable 
It stamps Mr. FREAR’s at- 


tacks on the beet-sugar industry and upon the sugar schedule in | 


whose | dends paid on common stock. 


the new tariff bill as the ravings of an individual in 
hands the legislation of this Nation can not be trusted. Mr. 
I'REAR's unstinted language and his evident playing to the basest 
passions and prejudices will not mislead the thinking, sound, 
conservative Members of this Congress. His attitude is so ob- 
viously unfair as to defeat his own purposes, 

I hold no brief for the Great Western 
operates 13 factories in my district. 





Sugar Co., 
In Colorado, where the 


company is the largest industry in the State, it bears an excel- | 


lent reputation. It is the largest taxpayer in Colorado. It dis- 
tributes annually about $20,000,000 to farmers of the State, and 
almost as much again to railroads, coal mines, merchants, fac- 
tory employees, and others engaged in the beet-sugar industry 
of the State. It is efficiently managed. It is successful. And 
because it is the leader of the domestic beet-sugar industry it is 
naturally the target for every critic, of every politician who 
does not care at what cost or whose reputation he gains public 
favor. 

Pertinent to Mr. Frear’s attacks upon the company’s earn- 
ings, which he mentions in each of his statements attempting to 
brand me with odium the unthinking will attach to attacks upon 
our great corporations, I ask permission to print in the Recorp 
a letter from Harry A. Austin, secretary of the United States 
Beet Sugar Association. This latter organization should not be 
confused with the United States Sugar Association. Mr. Aus- 
tin’s letter deals at length with the Great Western Sugar Co.’s 
financial record in recent years. The letter follows: 


UNITED STATES Beet SUGAR ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1929. 
Hon. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN: You probably received within the last few 
days a circular letter from the United States Sugar Association, signed 
by M. Doran, secretary. The letter is an incident in a program of 
misrepresentation by which opponents of the domestic sugar industry 
are trying to influence legislation. 

Using the Great Western Sugar Co.’s last annual report to its stock- 
holders as a basis, by distorting facts and with misleading half truths, 
propagandists for that association attempting to defeat an increase 
in the sugar tariff hope to create in your mind an unreasonable 
prejudice. 

It is not my desire to dignify by a reply the false and unfair attacks 
on the beet-sugar industry. But a number of its friends in Congress, 
knowing the true condition of the industry, have asked me to state the 
facts in a letter which would completely remove the Great Western 
Sugar Co. as an issue in this legislation. 

1. The issues involved in the sugar tariff are vastly greater than one 
company’s earnings, 

The Great Western operates in four States. There are 14 other States 
directly interested in growing sugar beets, not to mention the Louisiana, 
Florida, Hawaii, and Porto Rico cane production. There are nearly 
30 other bect-sugar companies in the United States. Their factories 
number 81; the Great Western has 21. 

2. Considering its invested capital, the Great Western’s earnings are 
conservative. 

Taking the last three years into aceount, the average earning of this 
company was only 7.48 per cent on net assets. Its official, public 
annual reports show: 


Net in 

come as 

per cent 
of net 
assets 







Net assets [Net income 


Fiscal year ended— 
Pd PR eGstticadcdewdesbevsendduamacanemed $66, 517, 056 
Feb. 29, 1928 
Feb. 28, 1929_...-- 


$3, 365, 713 
3, 530, 568 
7, 785, 700 













3-year average 4, 893, 994 


3. Calculations of its earning rate based on common stock, without 
allowance for its much greater invested capital, give an entirely mis- 
leading picture of the company’s profits. 
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The Great Western Sugar Co. {s wundercapitalized. 
eapitalization of $30,000,000 with its net assets. Capital stock of the 
company consists of $15,000,000 preferred and $15,000,000 common. 
The preferred pays 7 per cent. That rate is fixed; it never has paid 
more and not pay more than 7 per cent annually. Hence, when 
earnings on $65,000,000 are applied to only fifteen millions in common 
stock, after allowing for the preferred dividends, a grossly distorted 
light is thrown on the company’s profits. Naturally, opponents of the 
beet-sugar industry have not told the whole story in deliberately trying 
to exaggerate the Great Western’s earnings. 

4. In two of the last three years the company did not earn its divi- 
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Compare its 


ean 


In the years ended February 28, 1927, and February 29, 1928, re- 


spectively, the Great Western paid nearly 50 per cent of its common- 


| stock dividends out of surplus. 


5. Sugar prices in the last three years were materially higher than 
at present. 

Yearly average of wholesale price of refined sugar at New York, in 
cents per pound: 








1928 5. 54 

1 - ania 5. 828 

ia cheniiscntyatilabnctidsiaiin 5. 473 
The New York refined sugar basis to-day is 4.9 cents per pound. The 


average net price being realized for its sugar at present market levels 
by the Great Western Sugar Co. is approximately 4.5 cents per pound. 

6, Farmers are satisfied that under existing sugar prices the Great 
Western is paying them an attractive price on their crop. 

The company’s acreage contracted with growers this spring is the 
largest in its history, exceeding 300,000 acres. The Mountain States 
Beet Marketing Association, bargaining collectively for a 
large percentage of the Great Western’s growers, approved its 1929 beet 
contract. The company renewed its guaranteed minimum payment of 
$7 per ton of beets to the farmers this year—which is the same guar- 
anty as made in 1928 when sugar prices ruled higher—in the expecta- 
tion that either from an increase in the tariff or through improvement 
in the world sugar situation this price for the farmers’ crop would be 
justified. Under present sugar-market levels it is not justified. If 
sugar prices do not advance there is no question that the company’s 
earnings will be very materially reduced. 

7 letter, if not deliberately misrep- 


Growers 
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7. The writer of the “M. Doran’ 
resenting conditions, showed gross ignorance of the beet-sugar business. 

The letter said: “It takes on the average 6.45 tons of beets to make 
a ton of sugar.’ Citation in support of this statement was made to 
page 2917 of the printed hearings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. “M. Doran” made the naive deduction from testimony of 
Fred Cummings, vice president of the cooperative above named, and a 
witness at the hearings in support of a higher tariff, that from beets 
testing 15% per cent in sugar content the entire 310 pounds of sugar 
(2,000 multiplied by 0.155) is sacked by the manufacturer. “ M. Doran” 
made no allowance for losses in the process. No such average extrac- 
tion over a period of years has ever been enjoyed by the Great Western 
Sugar Co. Fs 

The average extraction per ton of beets, as testified by Mr. Cum- 
mings, is about 260 pounds of sugar (p. 2914 of printed hearings). 

8. “M. Doran” generously would allow the Great Western an annual 
return of less than 4 per cent on capital invested. 

“We suggest that a fair profit on the common stock,” said the Doran 
letter, “ would ‘be 10 per cent, $1,500,000.” Add $1,050,000 for divi- 
dends on the 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock. Total profit thus 
allowed by “M. Doran” is $2,550,000 annually. On approximately 
$65,000,000 of net assets of the company that would represent a return 
of slightly under 4 per cent, a fair measure of the generosity toward 
the domestic sugar industry on the part of its foreign competitors. 
Mr. Doran did not mention what allowance he might make for bad 
years, such as, for example, the year 1920 when the company lost more 
than $9,000,000, Nor did he intimate how the company was to provide 
out of its 4 per cent for new factories, for research, or for reserves, 
and surplus so that it could properly serve the farmers and beet-raising 
communities. 

9. All the principal beet-sugar companies of the United States issue 
annual reports to stockholders, available to the public, and printed in 
financial data manuals. We challenge M. Doran to point to another 
beet-sugar manufacturer in the United States of any importance with 
earnings on moneys invested in their business of even 4 per cent 
average in the last few years. 

I have on file in my office the annual reports and financial statements 
of 18 beet-sugar companies, representing over 90 per cent of the total 
beet-sugar output in the United States. To publish some of them wouid 
seriously affect the credit of these companies and might lead to whole- 
sale withdrawal from the industry of moneys investors now have 
engaged in it. 

The reports may be examined by you in my office in confidence. I 
feel, however, it would not be a violation of my trust to give you a 
few figures covering the entire industry, which will show the true 
conditions. 
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10. Exclusive of the Great Western, the average net losses of these 
companies for the last three years have exceeded $2,500,000 annually. 

In other words, beet-sugar companies in the United States with more 
than $125,000,000 invested (exclusive of the Great Western) have, 
taken as whole, lost money in the last three years. 

Including the Great Western, the net profits on approximately $250,- 
000,000 in the bect-sugar industry of this country in the last three 
years have averaged less than $2,000,000 annually. Less than 1 per 
cent return on capital invested by virtually the whole beet-sugar 
industry in the United States! 

11. Does “M. Doran” advocate killing off the entire domestic sugar 
industry except the Great Western Sugar Co.? 

The figures given above establish beyond any doubt that the beet- 
sugar industry of the United States needs a higher tariff. Farmers 
who appeared before the House Ways and Means Committee asked for 
higher rates of duty than the committee has recommended to Congress. 
They stated that they would profit directly from any increase in sugar 
prices arising from higher tariff rates; that present low sugar prices 
threatened destruction to beet raising and unless relief were granted 
that the beet acreage would be thrown into production of crops of which 
the country already produces a surplus. 

What logical deduction, therefore, is to be made from this repeated 
reference to the Great Western’s profits record, in the propaganda 
being issued by opponents to a higher sugar tariff? We do not admit 
for a moment that their claim is sound, that the Great Western can 
continue to pay present prices for sugar beets or earn a fair return 
on its invested capital under existing sugar-market conditions. But if 
that claim were even remotely related to fact, what of the balance of 
the domestic sugar industry? What of the other beet-sugar companies, 
the other thousands of beet farmers served by the balance of the beet- 
sugar mills; the other investors who have nearly $175,000,000 invested 
in beet sugar plants that have lost money in the last few years? “ M. 
Doran” and the interests he represents—the Cuban producers—would 
wipe out the balance of the industry. 

And with the Great Western left alone in the beet-sugar industry who 
would insist that a tariff be maintained only in its behalf? The tariff 
would eventually be reduced or removed; the domestic beet-sugar in- 
dustry would disappear; consumers would be at the mercy of foreign 
sugar producers who already supply half or more of the sugar an- 
nually consumed in the United States. Remember 1920 and the highest 
sugar prices in our history, resulting from foreign control of this com- 
modity ! 

Let's be done with this talk of the Great Western’s profits. Under 
higher sugar prices they were only nominal. Under present sugar prices 
the company can not continue to pay an attractive price for beets. 
Certainly under existing sugar prices the company’s profits would be 
greatly lowered. The domestic sugar industry is greater than the Great 
Western. The tariff problem is broader than its earnings. 

The sugar-beet fatmers are the principal advocates of a higher sugar 
tariff. ‘To them it is an essential of the farm-relief program. 

In 18 States beet growers are looking to Congress for help, They 
demand as a right prior consideration of their needs as compared with 
the wishes of foreign sugar producers. Their Mvestments and the in- 
vestments of the beet-sugar companies are in the United States. “ Our 
first duty,” said Chairman HAwLery, of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, “is to our own people and to maintenance of their pros- 
perity.” 

I shall be pleased indeed to have expressions from you on the sugar 
tariff. Any cooperation within my power to lend the Members of Con- 
gress toward furnishing them full information on the subject of beet 
sugar will gladly be given, 

Very truly yours, 
Harry A, AUSTIN, 
Secretary. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. As a matter of farm relief, 
does not this extend much further than mere beet growing? 
Cattle raising is carried on to a great extent in that region, and 
beets are used as a finishing product, and that involves the pro- 
duction of the beet industry which is going on? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. That is true of all the beet-grow- 
ing countries 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not a fact that you also increase the 
tariff on black-strap molasses, which is used by dairymen in 
this country as a feed, and thereby increase the burden on the 
dairy farmers? 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 


That leads me to the question of ex- 
plaining a little further at this time the provisions of the bill. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
a brief question? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman believe 
that if this increase is made in the sugar tariff that the Sugar 
Trust operating in this country will discontinue the importation 
of cheap Mexican labor for work in the beet fields in the sum- 
mer, which results in said Mexican labor going to the cities 
aud cutting down the wage scale of the American workman? 


Wiil the gentleman yield for 
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Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I am glad the gentleman asked that 
question, and it brings to my mind the fact that I would like to 
discuss the labor situation, which was discussed here on the 
floor by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer], and his 
statement that it would be impossible to increase the production 
of sugar in this country on account of labor conditions. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. May I make an observation at this 
point? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. There is no statement so misunder- 
stood as the one which has just been made about foreign labor. 
Even this Government has issued a pamphlet which is mislead- 
ing. I brand as utterly false the statement that the industry 
in my State is using Mexican labor to produce beets. Ameri- 
can citizens, born and raised in this country, are cultivating 
the beets in my State. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will refer to 
the hearings on the Box bill, which would put the Mexicans 
under an immigration quota, he will find unrefuted testimony 
that the sugar-beet industry has been using cheap Mexican labor 
and strongly opposed the passage of the Box bill. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I do not need to go to the Box bill or 
anywhere else. I live in the heart of this district and I am 
through it every week when I am home, I know what is going 
On there and I do not have to inquire about it. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I wish I had more time so that I might 
discuss the labor situation because I understand it perfectly. I 
know that we do depend to a great extent on the labor that has 
been referred to because the labor required in the production of 
beets is labor that is not enticing to American manhood. It is 
hand labor, and our boys do not like to enter into it, but I never 
saw a situation arise, gentlemen, where, if the necessity was 
present, American citizens of this country would not aid in the 
perpetuation of an industry so important to this country as the 
beet-sugar industry, and that when such a necessity arises they 
will perform the labor necessary. As an evidence of that I want 
to state that two years ago when it was questionable about our 
ability to raise beets on account of the labor situation and the 
fear of the passage of the Box bill, which would have precluded 
the importation of Mexican labor for that purpose, that there 
were clubs formed in every high school of my district and clubs 
that volunteered to spend the time that was necessary out of 
their schools and preserve the beet crop. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOX. Is it not true that the State Grange of the State 
of Colorado has recently memorialized Congress to pass some 
such legislation as that proposed in the Box bill? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That is true; and it iscoming. Iam the 
friend of restricted immigration and I believe that if such re- 
striction is placed on Mexican labor we will have no trouble 
in securing labor to mature the beet crops of this country. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not believe the gentleman himself has 
made any statement with reference to the percentage of Mexi- 
ean labor used in the beet industry in his own State, although 
other gentlemen have. I would like to ask the gentleman as 
to what percentage of Mexican labor is used in the beet industry 
in his own district. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Answering the question, I have no 
definite information as to just the percentage of Mexican labor 
used, but I would say, roughly, it is about one-third. We have 
some Russians there with their families and they contribute 
very largely to this work. We also have Japs there and they 
are very fine workers. Then we have other classes of labor 
there, but I would judge that we now depend on Mexican labor 
to the extent of one-third. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has again expired. 

Mr. BACHARACH. 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. In that five minutes I will not have time 
to do more than to refer to other schedules in the bill. I have 
spoken with reference to sugar. I hope the membership of the 
House will read the report made by myself in which I have out- 
lined the reasons for the figures we have given. 

Blackstrap is a question in this bill of very great interest 
to the country. I felt in the preparation of this bill that I 
desired to aid agriculture and aid the producers of corn in this 
country by the placing of a duty on blackstrap that would 
prevent so much blackstrap from being used in the manufacture 
of denatured alcohol where corn could be substituted. In pre- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
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senting this matter I asked for a duty of 4 cents a gallon on 
blackstrap, but I was not able to secure that. 

I recognize the necessity of using blackstrap in the feeding 
operations of this country, and this bill contains a provision 
that the duty on blackstrap used for feeding purposes is as it 
is in the present law, one-sixth of a cent a gallon; but on that 
which is used for the purpose of manufacturing denatured alco- 
hol the rate is 2 cents a gallon. I have my doubts whether or 
not that duty will be sufficient to displace blackstrap by corn 
in the manufacture of denatured alcohol in a very marked de- 
gree, but I hope it will have that effect. 

You will notice that on maple sirup we have increased the 
rates on account of the competition from Canada. 

There is one other matter in this bill that I want you to take 
special notice of, and that is the rate of $3 a ton on cane 
shipped into Porto Rico from Santo Domingo. The rate in the 
present bill is $1 a ton. Under the provisions of that bill 
280,000 tons of cane were shipped into Porto Rico, manufac- 
tured into sugar there, and shipped into the United States free 
of duty. I have asked for a duty of $38 a ton on that cane. 

There are other features of the bill that I would like to dis- 
cuss, but I do not desire to ask for further time. I appreciate 
the interest shown in this matter, and only hope that all Mem- 
bers will carefully study the provisions of the bill, read the 
hearings as to the necessity for this action, and then take such 
action as your judgment dictates. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. What did the gentleman say the present tariff 
on blackstrap molasses amounts to? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. One-sixth of a cent a gallon. 

Mr. RANKIN. And what is the proposed tariff under the 
pending bill? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. For that which is used for feed pur- 
poses, the same—one-sixth of a cent a gallon; and for that 
which is used for distilling denatured alcohol, the rate is 2 
cents a gallon. 

Mr. RANKIN. How are you going to tell at the customhouse 
what they are going to do with it when it gets in here? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. They have regulations in the Treasury 
Department, I am informed, which will enable them to de- 
termine that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, when I picked up this new bill the first thing 
that caught my eye was this new addition to the title of the 
bill. For a long time our Republican friends have said that 
they believed in a high tariff for the protection of American 
labor, but for half a hundred years they have never had the 
audacity to put it in a bill. Now we find incorporated in the 
bill, “to provide revenues, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes.” 

I have no objection to my Republican friends using all the 
newspapers and the radio, as well as their voices, to proclaim 
that protection is for the benefit of American labor, but I do 
not like to see political bunk put into the law of this country. 

Putting this expression in a tariff bill reminds me of the 
fellows in a minstrel show. The end man said to one of his 
comrades, “ Can you tell me what it is that stands on two feet 
and barks like a dog?” He tried several guesses and finally 
gave up and said, “ What is it?” He said, “A rooster.” He 
said, “ You know a rooster can not bark like a dog.” “Oh,” 
he said, “I know that, but I just threw that in to make it go 
good,” and that is how this happened to be thrown into this 
tariff bill. [Laughter.] 

I for one have always adhered to the doctrine that what- 
ever is good for the goose is. good for the gander, and if pro- 
tection is good for industry, protection is good for the farmers 
and for the agricultural people. 

I am not a free trader. I do not think anybody believes that 
the Democrats are free traders. You know the Democrats stood 
for a pretty high tariff when they used to have a tariff for 
revenue only, because just after the Civil War we had no source 
of income except the tariff and internal taxation, and the tariff 
had to be high in order to pay our war debts and the cost of 
government. Therefore a Democrat could stand for a pretty 
high tariff when he stood for a tariff for revenue only; but we 
have changed the situation now and we have the income tax, 
which is our great source of revenue. So we find ourselves for 
an economic tariff. 

The truth about it is that if you believe in a tariff and you 
are going to have a tariff to protect American industry, then 
it is nothing but right and fair to protect all industries in the 
country. But what do you do in this bill? I had hoped when 


Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
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I came up here that I would find a bill I could support, be 
cause I anticipated that you would put in certain agricultural 
schedules and that you would lower a few of the excessively 
high schedules and then I could vote for it because it would 
be in line with my idea of a tariff bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Not just now. I will yield in a few min- 
utes when I get through. 

Here is the situation. We Democrats have been accused all 
over the country for all these years of being free traders, and 
back yonder when we had a little panic just before the Mexican 
War, when we had a low tariff because we did not owe any 
money and did not have to raise much revenue, our Republican 
friends at that time said that a low tariff brought on financial 
distress and brought on depression and they argued that out 
for 25 years in American history and, suddenly, in 1873, when we 
had a Republican tariff as high as it could go, unfortunately, we 
had a panic, and ever since that time you have not heard much 
about this proposition of a low tariff causing a panic. 

I also want to call your attention to the fact that our Re- 
publican friends are carrying out the doctrine of Alexander 
Hamilton. Alexander Hamilton’s idea was that the people are 
divided into two classes, the many and the few, or the rich and 
well born and the masses. His idea was that the rich and the 
well born ought to have a substantial place in the Government 
of the country because he said that the masses of a democracy 
were too wild and scattering and unreliable and you could not 
depend upon them. Here is what our tariff friends have been 
doing for the past few years. They have been dividing them 
into two classes, one of which is the favored class that gets the 
bu:k of the benefit of the tariff, and they get it under pretense 
and fraud, because you say it is for the protection of American 
labor, and yet American labor does not pocket the difference be- 
tween the cost abroad and here at home. 

My friends, I want to show you some interesting figures with 
respect to this bill. 

You know they say we have to raise the tariff on cotton manu- 
factured goods. It is so high now we can not get over the wall 
and yet we have got to raise it, and what is the situation? 

There were exported in 1927, $109,000,313 worth of manufac- 
tured cotton goods and we only imported $60,800,000 worth, and 
yet you have got to raise the rates. You can not stand the 
present rates. 

What do you do for the agricultural fellow who is on the 
other side. Here is the cattle man and the cow man, and what 
do you do for him? You refuse to give him any duty on hides 
and yet there is imported into the United States $112,846,000 
worth of hides, and not a dollar’s worth of hides hardly sold 
abroad or exported. You would not give him anything, yet you 
have got to raise the tariff on cotton goods, although tlie imports 
are so nuch less than the exports. 

Iron and steel—see what you do for them. Semimanufac- 
tured, in 1927 we sold abroad $86,717,000 worth and we only 
imported $10,800,000, yet we have got to raise the tariff because 
they can not compete with the imports coming in, although they 
sold $86,000,000 in 1927. 

Iron and steel manufactured articles: Sold abroad $93,331,000, 
imported $7,180,000. Oh, they are in terrible shape, and they 
have got to have some protection to hold back this amount of 
import. 

We come now to electrical machines and apparatus. Gentle- 
men, I have the highest regard in the world for the members of 
the committee that wrote this bill. I think they are the finest, 
squarest fellows, individually and personally, but how in the 
world they ever came to write this schedule on electrical ma- 
chines and apparatus is beyond my comprehension. 

Why, my friends, it looks as if the power people had written 
the rates because they own most of the distributing agencies. 
Let us see what they receive: Electrical machines and appa- 
ratus, exports in 1927, $84,610,000 ; imports, $5,407,000, and they 
are so hard up and se poor that we have got to give them 65 per 
cent protection. 

Now, gentlemen, the farmers in the South wanted protection 
on cottonseed oil. What was the argument? Oh, we have got 
to have oil for soap. If we raise the price of copra the soap fac- 
tories will have to go out of business, and the peor wash women 
in the East and the South will have to pay more for their soap. 
You sure ought to have them in mind, because you raised the 
price so high on electrical washing machines, so high the 
washerwomen can never use anything but hard washboards and 
soap. Let us see what they did. 

We asked them for a duty on copra and they said, “ No; it 
will raise the price of soap.” The soap fellows seem to be in 
good shape. They sold abroad $16,853,000 worth in 1927 and 
only imported $8,197,000. The soap fellows had to be taken 
care of. 
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Now, how much copra was brought in? Twenty million dollars’ 
worth. They wanted to let that come in free and let the soap 
fellows make more money, although the trade balance is 
$10,000,000 in their favor. 

Now, how about jute? Do you know we fellows thought that 
if we could get a little tariff on jute we could use up a million 
and a half bales of dog-tail cotton that is now used on the ex- 
change to beat down the price of good cotton. We failed to do 
that. We asked them to give the duty on jute. No; they said 
they could not do it; the jute fellows were too strong, too influen- 
tial. What do we import? Ninety million and eighty-seven thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of jute is brought into this country. 

We asked them for a duty on hides and skins. Nothing doing. 
They said it was liable to raise the price of shoes, and we could 
not stand it. What do we import into this country? One hun- 
dred and twelve million eight hundred and forty-six thousand 
dollars’ worth of hides, and yet they will not give us anything 
on hides. Of course, a lot of these hides, as my good friend 
from New York [Mr. CrowTHER] says, come in because they 
are not produced here. But I am talking about cowhides. 
There were $80,720,000 worth of cowhides brought into the 
country duty free. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Does the gentleman think we would 
raise more hides in the United States by imposing an import 
duty? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. We perhaps would not raise more, but we 
would get more money for the hides we do raise. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Who is it that has these hides 
for sale? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The cowmen sell the hides with the cow, 
and that is taken into consideration. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The gentleman visits the market 
for buying cows, and when he buys a cow does he take into 
consideration the price of the hide? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; but I do not buy that kind of cattle. 
I buy milch cows, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The gentleman visits the stock- 
yards where the cattle are sold to the packers? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; I know what the gentleman has in 
mind. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Does the gentleman think that 
the purchasers of beef cattle take into consideration the price 
of the hides and other parts especially? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; because there is no tariff on hides. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. BACHARACH. The gentleman made a statement that 
as to the importations of electrical machinery, how much was 
manufactured and how much imported. Where did he get 
his figures? 

Mr. McKEOWN. From the Statistical Abstract furnished by 
the Government and edited under the control of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I hope you have quoted them correctly. 
Electrical machinery and apparatus for 1928, $686,867, on which 
the duty was 40 per cent. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am glad to get that information, because 
the last information I could get from the department was for 
the vear 1927, and they said that the electrical machines and 
apparatus exported for 1927 amounted to $84,610,000 and the 
imports were $5,407,000. 

Mr. BACHARACH. But the gentleman was talking about 
articles that are dutiable. In paragraph 399, now paragraph 
398, the information is available for any Member of this House, 
and there you can get a summary of what the Tariff Commis- 
sion has to say regarding electrical machines and the need for 
giving an additional rate. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not dispute the figures of the gentle- 
man, but here is the difference in viewpoint. What is the neces- 
sity for giving tariff protection to a man who is selling more 
abroad than is coming into this country? There you are pro- 
tecting a man individually, and you are not protecting an 
industry. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chatrman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. I have been very much interested in the im- 
portation of vegetable oils and I had hoped all the time that 
we would get a substantial duty on all of those oils. The gen- 
tlemun spoke about coconut oil and copra. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 90 per 
cent of those imports come from the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COLE. Of course, that is not a question of the tariff; 
it is a question of policy. It is a matter of whether we 
are willing to tax the imports from our island possessions. If 
the gentleman can see his way clear to doing that, I will help 
him get that tariff. For one, I would rather ultimately let the 
Philippine Islands go than have them embarrass our agriculture. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I agree with the gentleman; and here is 
the way I feel about it: We take American money out of the 
pockets of American taxpayers to keep up the Philippine Islands, 
and then we let them bring their products in here and cut the 
throats of the men who give the money to preserve them. We 


should either let them have their independence or put some 
restriction on them. 
I wish that we could solve the question one way 


Mr. COLE. 
or the other. 

Mr. McKHOWN. It is very easy; just turn them loose, 

Mr. COLE. What about a tariff on the imports from the 
Philippines? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would put a tariff on the Philippine 
Islands in this way: I would limit the amount of the imports 
that should come in free and then place a graduated tariff on 
all above that. 

Mr. GREEN. If any tariff is provided, the amounts obtained 
from it should be put into a fund, of course, to keep the Philip- 
pine Islands up. It seems to me that another clear discrimina- 
tion was made by the wise men from the East when they drew 
this bill, in the matter of pine tar and naval store products. We 
have in the southeastern part of our country—and this is one 
of the large agricultural products—a production of pine tar and 
naval store products. We respectfully and earnestly asked 
these gentlemen from the East to give us this protection on pine 
tar and naval stores, but they failed to do it. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. The only information that I have with ref- 
erence to pine tar is that I obtained when I was a boy. We 
used pine tar to grease the old wooden axles of the wagon and to 
cure mules of epizootic. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN. But now they use pine tar in paints and 
varnishes and things of that nature that are manufactured in 
the East. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Referring to the questions asked by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Sprout] a while ago, if the gentleman 
will make a study of the Drovers Magazine with respect to the 
cost of beef from day to day, he will find that the price of beef 
is influenced by the variation in the price of hides. If a large 
shipment of hides comes in from the Argentine, then the general 
day-by-day statistics of the Drovers Magazine will show that 
the price of beef varies with the price of hides. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I thank the gentleman for that contri- 
bution. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think that answers the question of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think I am something of a curiosity in 
this House, because I am one of those who are interested in the 
consumers, my district being entirely in a city. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CoLx] wants to put a duty on oils coming from 
the Philippines. That is for the purpose of increasing the price 
of those products of butterine and oleomargarine and this 
spread they have for people to use in place of butter, when 
butter is so high. If you put a duty on those oils, then you 
increase the cost of living, because the consumer must pay all 
of that additional tariff. 

Mr. McKEOWN. And I thank the gentleman for that contri- 
bution, but I say to him that he might just as well make up his 
mind that if he is going to get duties on the goods that are 
manufactured in Baltimore, he nrust be willing to pay a little 
more for the stuff that we raise and that we are going broke 
over. You can not take it all. [Applause.] I sat and listened 
to the tariff hearings, and I never heard as Selfish a group in 
my whole lifetime as were those who appeared before that com- 
mittee. I felt embarrassed, and I felt sorry for the members of 
the committee. It was unblushingly selfish. Men would come 
in and say, “I want you to raise my product,” but when you 
asked the man about raising the duty on a product that he 
made his product out of—the raw material—he replied that he 
wanted that on the free list, and that was the way it was all 
the way through—*“ Protect the stuff that I make, but put the 
stuff I use on the free list.” 

Mr. COLE. I question the right of the gentleman from Balti- 
more [Mr. LinrHicum] and his constituents to take coconut oil 
and dope it up and sell it as butter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is all right. I can not yield any 
further now. - 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. T do not want to enter into a controversy 
with the gentleman who represents the blackstrap State, but 
I deny that we make it up and sell it as butter. We make it up 
and market it and sell it for what it is. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. 

I want to talk to you about another product that is not in 
this bill; and it is a strange thing, too. You know, if any 
fellow does not come down here before this committee and 
bring with him an organization and show that he has got some 
numerical strength, either political or financial, he is not going 
to get anything into the bill. [Laughter.] 

We have a situation like this in Oklahoma: We have a crude- 
oil situation similar to that in several of the States of the 
Union. We could not get the independent oil producers to come 
down here and appear before the committee. Why? The big 
companies have let them understand that they should not come 
down here and get a duty on oil. 

How does it work? They will go out and export their oil 
to other countries and at the same time pretend to conserve the 
oil supply in this country. Eighty million barrels of crude oil 
come into this country every year at 71 cents a barrel, and the 
great percentage of it is used to make fuel oil; and it shuts down 
your coal mines in this country, and it is putting the price of 
crude oil, the raw product in Oklahoma, so low that the inde- 
pendent fellows are gradually going out. They are merging 
here and yonder. There will not be enough independent oil 
producers left there in a year or so to count on the fingers of 
your hands. Who knows but that some German or some English 
chemist will devise some substitute for gasoline, and we, with 
all our wealth stored in the ground, will go broke and go the 
way of the bankrupt because you will not give us an opportunity 
to protect ourselves? 

Approximately 500 by-products are made from crude oil. 
Down in Venezuela these fellows own wells and buy all their 
oil machinery in an unprotected market, and they can buy their 
machinery at nearly half what it costs us in Oklahoma to buy 
ours, and they bring in their oil without duty along the Atlantic 
coast and refine it. The lowest price in Oklahoma is 60 cents a 
barrel, and it costs 90 cents to transport it to the seaboard. We 
produce a better grade of oil in Oklahoma than is produced in 
Mexico and Venezuela. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman state the amount of 
crude oil imported into the United States from those countries 
by our competitors? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; from 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 barrels. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand the amount is much larger. 

Mr. McKEOWN. We import about 300,000 barrels a day in 
competition with our production. It is closing up your coal 
mines, and you gentlemen who represent the coal industry had 
better shut the door of hope, so long as you let the Venezuela 
fellows get their oil in free of duty. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did the producers of oil come to your 
committee and ask for a duty? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. One or two or three of my colleagues, 
including Mr. HAstines, went before the committee, but the 
oil men did not present their case. They are afraid to doit. I 
know what I am talking about. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Howard, 
a former Member, was very earnest in his appeal. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. I am very glad the gentleman men- 
tioned that. He filed a most valuable brief. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up the time of 
the cummittee unduly, but I want to refer for a moment to the 
distinguished gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAawtey], for whom 
I have the highest respect. On one thing I want to take issue 
with him. He said in his statement that under the tariff sys- 
tem of the Republican Party the United States had grown in 
wealth from $15,000,000,000 to $300,000,000,000, and had grown 
in population from 30,000,000 to 120,000,000 people. I might be 
willing to let him get away with the statement that they had 
increased the wealth to $300,000,000,000, but I am not willing to 
let the statement go unchallenged that the Republican tariff 
has increased the population of this country. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JoHNson]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bacon). The gentleman from Okla- 
homa is recognized for 10 minutes, 

PLEAS FOR INDEPENDENT OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, a few moments before the tariff bill was pre 
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sented to this House last Tuesday I called the clerk of the 
Ways and Means Committee to ascertain if it were true that the 
independent oil producers of America had been ignored. I was 
told that under no circumstances could “ advance” information 
be given out. That, Members of the House, was less than a 
quarter of an hour before the tariff bill was introduced as pre- 
pared by the majority members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. In fact, it was openly charged yesterday on the floor 
of the House, and not denied, that the bill was actually prepared 
by the 11 Members residing east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio Rivers. It was such a profound secret that no Dem- 
ocratic Member of Congress was given the slightest idea of what 
the new tariff bill would contain. A few minutes later, just 
before high noon, the committee opened up its heart and sent, by 
special messenger, the “ confidential ” bill so that we might have 
some 5 or 10 minutes advance notice of what the tariff bill 
really contained. 

Democrats were warned in big, black type that the informa- 
tion was strictly “ confidential,” so, I assume, none of the pro- 
found secrets could be given to the public prior to the introduc- 
tion of the sacred document. Just how many weeks Members 
of the majority have had the confidential copies of the proposed 
tariff law I do not know. 

A careful perusal of the bill discloses that practically every- 
one has been given a tariff except the independent oi! industry, 
which is really in distress. Why, Mr. Chairman, the committee 
remembered the lemon and banana growers, the olive, the flax, 
and grapefruit interests by giving them tariff. We also see an 
increased duty on sugar so that the people of the country will 
pay more for sugar when this great, constructive tariff bill is 
finally passed, which, of course, will be without changing 
the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t,” as the “ wise 
men from the East” say must be done. 

It is significant that within the last 48 hours the price of sugar 
on the New York Stock Exchange has taken a sudden rise, 
which wiil be hailed with delight by the sugar kings, but our 
consumers of sugar down in Oklahoma doubtless feel that sugar 
is already entirely too high. 

The woolgrower is to be remembered with a tariff on wool, but 
those farmers and other citizens who must continue to wear 
woolen clothes and who happen not to be sheep raisers will cer- 
tainly reap no benefits from this bill. The big lumber interests, 
whose representatives have been in our National Capital for 
several months, are no doubt greatly elated at the pending bill 
and will increase their donations to the Republican campaign 
committee. But the Oklahoma farmer who wishes to shingle his 
house next year will find that the Republican Party, which for a 
generation has boasted of being the party of protection, has in 
this bill protected the lumber interests by placing a duty on 
shingles at the expense of the home builders of America. 

The tariff bill, Mr. Chairman, proposes to add additional 
burdens to the independent oil interests and royalty owners of 
America without offering them the least semblance of relief. 
We see the old party of boasted protection, and which is so 
jealously proud of the authorship of this tariff bill, zealously 
guarding the interests of the Standard Oil Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries in refusing a reasonable tariff on foreign crude oil. 
But what about the independent operators, the thousands of 
landowners of at least 22 oil-producing States of America? 
They, who really need protection, are waved aside with the 
evasive and absurd statement made on the House floor on yes- 
terday by the distinguished committee chairman that all those 
not given protection did not “ make a case.” Members of Con- 
gress from Oklahoma appeared before the committee and gave 
the facts and figures with reference to the deplorable plight in 
which the independent oil industry finds itself. The committee 
had the facts, and yet we are told the insolvent, independent oil 
producers “ have no case.” 

Since July, 1928, the independent operators of Oklahoma, with 
no international connections, have cooperated in the campaign 
for a curtailment of domestic production; and yet, despite their 
great sacrifices, imports of cheap foreign crude have continued 
to leap higher and higher. For example, during the week end- 
ing March 30, 1929, there was a curtailment of 28,000 barrels 
daily of domestic production; and yet because of the activity 
of the Standard Oil and other large producing companies, im- 
ports increased more than 100,000 barrels per day for the same 
period. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I yield to the able and 
distinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it not true that the price of crude 
oil has gone down? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, Yes; that is too true. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. Has the price of gasoline and refined 
oil gone down in anything like the proportion that crude oil 
has gone down in the last few years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. No. The price of gasoline has 
not gone down in proportion to the price of crude oil. 
know that the Standard Oil fixes the price of gasoline and the 
price of crude has little or nothing to do with that of gasoline. 

The fact is that the price of gasoline is to-day as high or 
approximately as high as it was when crude oil was $2, $2.50, 
and $3 a barrel. Might I add further, in answering the gentle- 
man, that in the State of Pennsylvania, where the Standard Oil 
owns a major part of the production, the price of oil is now 
around $4 a barrel, and yet the price of gasoline remains ap- 
proximately the same as in Oklahoma and Texas. 

The records of the Department of Commerce disclose that 
79,000,000 barrels of oil were imported into the United States 
last year, which came into American ports at approximately 
one-half the value of domestic oil of like grade in the United 
States, because the same was produced by cheap labor, and 
with materials bought in a free market. This oil was imported 
by only nine organizations, four of which are owned and oper- 
ated by foreign capital. 

The oil producers, land and royalty owners of the mid-con- 
tinent area, which includes Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, 
and Louisiana, and who are not dominated by the influence of 
a few of the large producing companies owning both domestic 
and foreign production, all joined in an effort to obtain a fair 
protective tariff on foreign crude oil and its refined products. 
But alas! They did not “make their case.” We are made 
to wonder just what constitutes a “case” in the minds of the 
11 gentlemen from New England, who labored and brought 
forth this iniquitous tariff bill, and who now propose to rush 
it through this House with practically no debate and no amend- 
ments, aS was done with the alleged farm relief bill on this 
floor a few days ago. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I shall be pleased to yield 
to my good friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman in con- 
nection with his statement that the lumber interests have re- 
ceived protection under this bill so that they could contribute 
to the Republican Party, whether it is possible that among all 
the independent oil producers in Oklahoma and Kansas there 
are no Republicans who contribute? Is that the gentleman’s 
statement? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, no. 


I did not say that; 
but answering the gentleman I will say that there are a good 
many Republicans in my State, but really not as many as the last 


election would indicate. They are good citizens, too. In the 
past some, no doubt, have foolishly contributed liberally to 
the Republican Party, but I am guessing that when you go to 
Oklahoma next year and call on your Republican friends for 
campaign contributions—especially those interested in the inde- 
pendent oil industry, you are not going to get as liberal con- 
tributions as have heretofore been made. However, the 11 “ wise 
men from the East” and others of your party leaders are not 
worrying about future campaign contributions. The Standard 
Oil and the American Steel Trust will take care of you in the 
future as they have done in the past. 

The gigantic steel and metal industry has little or no competi- 
tion, having a practical monopoly; and yet it made out its 
“case” all right, for another increased duty was placed on 
metal. The powerful lumber interests made their “case,” as 
well as the sugar and woolen industries. I am thinking that 
the American public is going to demand to know just what con- 
stitutes a “case” in the minds of these New England gentlemen 
who proudly boast of the authorship of this infamous tariff bill 
that is conceived for the purpose of adding additional millions 
to the coffers of the greedy industries of the East at the expense 
of our people of the West. 

As long a8 we are to remain under a protective tariff system, 
I submit for your consideration that the independent oil pro- 
ducers and landowners of the 22 oil-producing States of America 
have a right to ask for reasonable protection. Under the leave 
granted me I am pleased to submit herewith for the considera- 
tion of the Congress and the country, two very interesting 
editorials from two of the largest newspapers published in 
Oklahoma, both of which, as I recall, loyally supported Mr, 
Hoover in the last presidential campaign. The Daily Okla- 
homan recently said, editorially, under the following caption: 


WHERE PROTECTIONISTS BALK 


For 10 year's now Congress has been controlled by Republicans, and for 
eight years every department of Government has been controlled by 
Republicans. For more than 60 years—dating back to the Ripon up- 
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rising—the Republican Party has been committed, horse, foot, and 
dragon, to the cause of protection. Yet oil producers have never been 
able to get an oil-tariff bill through a Republican Congress. 

Oil has gone through dark and stressful days since the great war 
ended. More than once the oil world has been perilously near the 
abyss of financial ruin. If any business ever needed the protection 
that a tariff schedule is said to afford it was the oil business during 
the first months of the Harding administration. If any business needs 
protection to-day, it is the oil business. Yet a Republican Congress re- 
jected the oil tariff in 1921, and a Republican Congress is said to be 
opposed to an oil tariff in 1929. 

Such opposition to the protection of an essential industry might be 
understood if it came from a Democratic Congress. Democracy has 
always leaned toward the light side of tariff impositions, and away 
from the protection theory. But Republican opposition is beyond under- 
standing. Failure to bring oil within the citadel of protection is both 
a rank discrimination and a party heresy. We are loath to believe that 
the failure of Congress to act is due solely to the opposition of Standard 
Oil. But if that is not the reason, what is the reason? 


Another enlightening editorial that I desire to read into the 
Recorp is from the Tulsa Tribune: 
DEMAND PROTECTION 


A crisis approaches in the United States oil industry. President 
Hoover and the American Petroleum Institute are apparently about to 
find a way to put over their domestic curtailment program under the 
guise of a conservation expedient. The fate of the independent producer 
hangs in the balance, 

President Hoover intends to stand by his decision to restrict produc- 
tion on Government oil reserves. Secretary Wilbur recently emphasized 
this fact in a letter to the Governors of Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
No more leases will be sold, although, the Secretary assures the pro- 
testing governors, arbitrary action will not be taken against develop- 
ments already under way. The administration is definitely committed 
to conservation. 

Conservation of Government oil is sound policy under present condi- 
tions in the industry. From the standpoint of the domestic producer it 
is doubly so. President Hoover’s decision as regards conservation on 
the public domain will meet with the full approval of the oil industry 
and the public, outside of the States where the reserves are located. 

But we are not so sure about enforced conservation of private oil. 
This part of the administration's and American Petroleum Institute’s 
program holds an element of danger for the security of the independent 
operator of domestic leases that should not be lost sight of. In their 
zeal for measures to limit production the independent producers of Okla- 
homa and other oil-producing States should not voluntarily accept the 
whole burden of curtailment. 

Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the Geological Survey and chairman 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board’s advisory technical committee, 
is now on a tour of the oil-producing States. Upon his departure from 
Washington last week he announced that he would confer with the gov- 
ernors of all States in the mid-continent field, including Oklahoma, and 
with the Governor of California. He will probably meet Governor 
Holloway at about the same time directors of the American Petroleum 
Institute request Oklahoma operators in Tulsa this week to continue 
their proration agreement. It is apparent that both the administration 
and the American Petroleum Institute hope that an interstate curtail- 
ment compact will be expedited by Doctor Smith’s conferences and the 
meeting in Tulsa Wednesday. 

In all this talk of conservation, however, nothing is being said of 
foreign production. Except for the one promise given by foreign pro- 
ducers at the American Petroleum Institute in New York several weeks 
ago, there has been no indication that importers intend to carry their 
share of the curtailment load, 

If the independent producers of Oklahoma and other States are asked 
to commit themselves irrevocably to curtailment, why is not the same 
demand made of the trusts importing oil from Latin-American fields? 
If legislation requiring the independent producers to limit their pro- 
duction igs seriously contemplated, why has there been no talk of legis- 
lation to protect them from importations? 

Any action by the Government toward domestic curtailment without 
auxiliary legislation to limit importation would be unfair, discriminatory, 
and dishonest. It may be called conservation, but it would savor more 
of Government destruction of the independent oil producer. 

The Government owes the domestic producer protection from cheaply 
produced foreign oil, whether or not it acts toward domestic curtail- 
ment. The oil tariff is entirely consistent with the accepted ideas 
of protectionism. The operator whose production comes from leases 
in the United States would be entitled to it even if the supply of oil 
were so far below demand as to make curtailment unnecessary. He will 
be doubly so if he is induced to enter into a curtailment agreement. 

The independent oil producer will stick his neck into a noose if he 
submits to curtailment before it is certain that proportionate reduc- 
tions in imports will be made. Before promising to limit domestic 
production, thereby improving market conditions for the importer and 
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strengthening the trust’s hold on the oil industry, be should demand 
that the Government give him his dues. The least he is entitled to, 
if the administration presses the conservation issue, is a tariff on all 
imports in excess of whatever amount of oil may be safely admitted 
without robbing him of his own market. 

With the advancement of domestic curtailment plans, further delay 
in forcing Congress to act in the matter of an oil tariff may prove 
suicidal for independent oil producers of the United States. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, if I acted to-day as a Democrat and as a partisan only 
I would sit quietly in my seat and say nothing. I would let 
this tariff bill go through without any protest on my part, be- 
cause if it goes through as written, just as surely as I am stand- 
ing here, you are going to lose some of your Republican Con- 
gressmen from Massachusetts and you are going to add an- 
other Democratic Senator from Massachusetts in 1930. [Ap 
plause. ] 

I want you to believe me. I have taken the floor at different 
times, but this is the most serious matter upon which I have 
ever spoken in this House, and I want to speak particularly to 
my Republican colleagues to-day in the House of Representatives. 
I have no wish to take partisan advantage on this bill. I was 
elected last fall with both nominations, the Democratic and 
Republican nominations. The Ways and Means Committee has 
recommended leaving boots and shoes made of all leather on 
the free list and they have refused to put a tariff on finished 
leather. I want to tell you gentlemen that if you do not put 
a tariff on boots and shoes you are going to wipe out of existence 
the main industry of my home city of Lynn, to say nothing of 
Brooklyn, St. Louis, Rochester, and Syracuse, and other large 
shoe centers of the United States; but I want to tell you par- 
ticularly that if you do not put a tariff on boots and shoes you 
are going to wipe out the shoe industry in the city of Lynn, 
because we make women’s shoes and during the month of March 
of this year there were imported into the United States from 
Czechoslovakia alone 450,000 pairs of shoes on the free list. 

The wages paid in Czechoslovakia are from $7.50 a week to 
$13 a week, while the average wage of the shoe worker in the 
city of Lynn is $25 a week. Now, I am appealing to you. As 
I say, I could be silent if I wished. None of the newspapers of 
New England are saying anything derogatory about me on this 
matter, but, oh, what they are doing to the Republican Party ; 
oh, what they are doing to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to Mr, T1Lson, the Republican leader; to Mr. Haw- 
LEY ; and the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I am going to read just a few lines from the Lynn 
Daily Item. This is not a Democratic paper. This is a con- 
servative, staid, and rock-ribbed Republican paper in the city of 
Lynn. Here is the title of the editorial, “A Slap in the Face.” 
I am going to put the editorial in the Recorp, but I will read 
you just one or two parts of it. 

Hence the bill reported from Ways and Means is resented, so hotly and 
justly resented, that the rebuff carried in the Hawley bill won't be 
forgotten and is a pill far too bitter to swallow in industrial New 
Ingland, 

The criticlsm must be aimed at the Republican control in Congress as 
a whole and at the G. O. P. majority of Ways and Means in particular. 


The whole editorial is along that line. The Democratic 
paper, the Lynn Telegram-News, comes out a little stronger and 
it says: 

Senator Moses, now President of the United States Senate, “ threw 
the bunk” when he told an audience of Lynn folks in Pythian Castle 
that a vote for the Republican Party in Lynn was for protection of the 
shoe industry. 

Congressman NICHOLAS LoNGworTtH, Speaker of the National House 
of Representatives, “threw the bunk” when he told an audience of 
Essex County folks at the New Ocean House that Lynn should vote for 
the Republican Party if it desired to have a tariff placed on shoes and 
leather, 

Lynn, Mass., U. S, A., versus Zlinn, Czechoslovakia, fighting for bread 
and butter. Our beneficent Republican Party turned a deaf ear to the pleas 
of Lynn and a willing ear to the agents of our foreign competitors, 


Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM BEB. HULL. 
ticket? 

Mr. CONNERY. There was a recount. Smith won first, and 
on the recount Hoover won by a small margin. There is no 
political partisan advantage in this for me. I do not expect to 
have any trouble the next time I run, but this means the bread 
and butter of 2,000 people to-day in Lynn who are walking the 


Did Lynn vote the Republican 
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streets but who would be working in the shoe factories if we 
did not have this foreign competition from Czechoslovakia and 
other countries of Europe, which are making shoes which seil 


| for $2 cheaper down at Hahn's here in Washington, or in Macy’s 


in New York, and other big department stores in the United 
States, than we can make them paying union wages in the 
Lynn factories. 

Gentlemen, I can not appeal to you too strongly. 
talking to you Republicans. You are going into your conference 
or caucus this afternoon. If you are interested in the Ameri- 
can working men and women, if you are interested in main- 
taining an industry that is going to be wiped out of existence, 
I appeal to you to listen to me. The city of Lynn, with 110,000 
people, which employs 25,000 people as shoe workers, is going 
to have this industry wiped off the map in five years. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is the gentleman in favor of 
a protective tariff to protect the calf-leather tanning industry? 

Mr. CONNERY. Positively, I am. The city of Peabody, in 
my district, is nearly off the map now due to foreign competi- 
tion in finished leather, and so is Salem, in Congressman 
ANDREW'S district; and the same thing is true in Congress- 
man Cooper of Ohio’s district, your own district, and other 
leather centers of the country. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And the calf-leather tanning 
industry of Wisconsin is practically closing its doors on account 
of the foreign competition. 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. I want to say to the gentleman that 
I feel as strongly on the matter of a duty on leather to protect 
the calf-leather tanning industry as I do on boots and shoes. 

Oh, I know what some one is going to ask me: How do I feel 
about hides? I will tell you how I feel about that. I do not 
believe that a tariff on hides helps the farmer. I believe it 
only inures to the benefit of the packer; but if the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives decide that in justice 
to the farmer there should be a tariff on hides, then I say 
put a tariff on hides [applause], but for God’s sake do justice 
to the people who are working for their living in the shoe 
industry and in the leather industry who need protection. 
Never mind about the members of your millionaire class who 
are getting things handed to them on a platter. Take care of 
the workingmen and workingwomen of the United States who 
need protection. 

The city of Lynn, gentlemen, I am telling you here to-day, 
will be wiped off the map industrially; so will Peabody, and 
Haverhill; so will Brockton; and so will other shoe and leather 
centers of the United States. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman tell us what these women’s 
shoes are made of? 

Mr. CONNERY. They are all-leather shoes. Under the tariff 
law now boots and shoes with uppers of other than leather have 
a 35 per cent duty, but boots and shoes of all leather have no 
duty on them; and I would like to say to the gentleman that 
within the past year over 1,400,000 pairs of shoes were admitted 
free of duty into the United States. When the 1913 tariff act 
was put through 24 pairs were all that were coming into the 
United States. We have now got up to 1,400,000, and it is esti- 
mated that this year there will be 6,000,000 pairs of shoes 
brought into the United States free of duty unless we get a 
tariff on boots and shoes. 

Mr. LEAVITT rose. 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman has practically answered my 
question. I was going to ask the gentleman whether he was 
willing to vote for a compensatory duty on hides. 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. I am putting all my cards on the table 
here to-day. Personally I do not believe a tariff on hides is 
going to benefit the farmer. I believe it will only inure to the 
benefit of the packers, but if the Congress decides that the 
farmer does need this protection, certainly we should have a 
compensatory duty on finished leather and on shoes. 

I am not here just to take care of my own people. 
want you to think I am entirely selfish. I have the interest of 
the entire country at heart. As I have told you, I could sit 
down here and keep quiet and let the Republican Party lose 
Massachusetts and New England without any trouble, but I can 
not be silent when the workers of my district must go hungry. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman permit me to add that I 
would be perfectly willing to go with him in favor of a compen- 
satory duty on his shoes and leather if we could also get a duty 
on hides, which I believe would greatly benefit the producers of 
cattle? 

Mr. CONNERY. It is up to you gentlemen to decide that. 
All I want is fair play. I do not want to see my home city and 


I am 


I do not 
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Peabody wiped off the map through foreign competition. Think 
of it, my colleagues, 450,000 pairs of shoes imported in the month 
of March alone of this year. I appeal to you to save these 
industries and give us simple justice by placing a tariff on shoes 
and finished leather. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetis has expired. 

The editorials referred to are as follows: 
{From the Telegram-News, Thursday, May 9, 1929] 

ZLINN VERSUS LYNN 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


In Zlinn, Czechoslovakia, yesterday the shoe manufacturers and shoe 
workers may well have rejoiced. The town could celebrate. The popu- 
lace could be merry. The shoe factories probably closed down at 6 
o'clock in the evening, earlier than usual, and the tired workers perhaps 
enjoyed an extra herring on their supper tables. 

In Lynn, Mass., yesterday the shoe manufacturers and shoe workers 
were sad, A cloud of despair hovered over the city. The manufacturers 
Sut in their offices, gazing into space, wondering what the future holds 
in store for them and their plants. The shoe workers were heavy 
hearted. They walked home from their factories and ate their suppers 
in silence. They too wondered about the future, 

In Washington yesterday the Republican Party, the paragons of pro- 
tection of American industry, the exponents of the full dinner pail, the 
American home, the American standard of living, etc., turned a deaf 
ear to the pleas of 10,000 Lynn shoe workers and the large number 
of manufacturers for a protective tariff on shoes and hides. 

By scratching the tariff on shoes and hides the G. O. P: said to 
Zlinn, “‘ Continue making shoes with cheap labor, increase your business, 
ship the shoes to America, and take the bread and butter out of the 
mouths of the American shoe workers.” The Republicans by their action 
threw the doors of our ports wide open to cheaply made shoes to flood 
our markets and in time will close our Lynn factories and increase the 
already large army of unemployed shoe workers. 

Senator Moses, now President of the United States Senate, “ threw 
the bunk” when he told an audience of Lynn folks in Pythian Castle 
that a vote for the Republican Party in Lynn was for protection of the 
shoe industry. 

Congressman NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, Speaker of the National House of 
Representatives, “ threw the bunk” when he told an audience of Essex 
County folks at the New Ocean House that Lynn should vote for the 
Republican Party if it desired to have a tariff placed on shoes and 
leather, 

They were then campaigning for votes. It was before the national 
election. The events at Washington during the past few days have 
caused the shoe manufacturers and shoe workers to lose faith in the 
G. O. P. Their reasons were ample. The G. O. P. smiled upon Zlinn, 
Czechoslovakia. It jabbed a sharp knife into the industrial heart of 
Lynn. 

Yes, in Zlinn, Czechoslovakia, the shoe workers are rejoicing. The 
Republican Party has gladdened their hearts. They will continue to 
turn out women’s McKay novelty shoes at $1 a day for our American 
markets. The Republican Party has saddened the hearts of the Lynn 
shoe workers. They face empty shoe factories and loss of jobs. 

Lynn, Mass., U. S. A., versus Zlinn, Czechoslovakia, fighting for bread 
and butter. Our beneficent Republican Party turned a deaf ear to the 
pleas of Lynn and a willing ear to the agents of our foreign competitors. 


[From the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., Thursday, May 9, 1929] 


A SLAP IN THE FACE 


Whether members of the congressional Ways and Means Committee, 
or of Congress as a whole, understand fully the crying need for a rate 
of duty that will adequately protect the shoe and leather industries of 
New England and other footwear producing centers, particularly Lynn, 
Haverhill, Brockton, and Brooklyn, N. Y., producers of shoes for women, 
is an open question. It may be that some Members of Congress—and 
this is particularly aimed at Congressman TrREADWAY, Massachusetts, 
ranking Republican of Ways and Means—feel that the clamor for a shoe 
and leather tariff is just a bit of bunk from the shoe and leather 
manufacturers. 

The truth of it is that the American shoe industry as a whole needs 
the kind of stimulant that will insure it of a larger opportunity for 
production by assisting it to the sale of more shoes, especially in the 
domestic or American market. 

Manufacturers were supported by the representatives of labor—that 
is, the officers of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union and the American 
Federation of Labor—and by Mayor Ralph S. Bauer, of Lynn, who had 
no selfish pecuniary interest other than that of a live-wire mayor proud 
of his city and its great industrial interests and devoted to the welfare 
of its workers, in the earnest appeal that was made for a tariff suffi- 
cient to protect our Lynn-made and other American-made shoes against 
the increasing invasion of shoes produced by low-paid labor of foreign 
countries. These groups represented an actual situation and not a 
stingy interest. It was felt that due impression was made upon the 
Ways and Means Committee as to the urgent need of a rate of duty 
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that would protect against the increase of imports of shoes for women 
alone this year to approximately 5,000,000 pairs. 

But the new Hawley tariff bill, as reported to Congress, evidences 
that the Republican control of that committee either did not grasp the 
seriousness of the situation that confronts our shoe and leather indus- 
tries or passed up the issue of providing that much-needed protection 
for one of the real basic industries of Lynn and all New England as 
well as Brooklyn and other places, as too unimportant for favorable 
consideration at this time. . Perhaps the Republican control of Ways 
and Means—and majority control dictates the tariff schedules—thought 
that a hands-off policy because of the cry of domestic hides interests 
for a duty also on raw hides, might be pushed down the throats of our 
shoe industry. There was a failure six years ago to lay the corner 
stone for the protection of our shoe industry and its labor and the Re- 
publican partisan interest got away with it to a certain degree. This 
time the report—no duty on shoes or finished leathers—slaps the shoe 
and leather industries hard in the face, or delivers a vicious knockout 
blow, since a further tariff revision is hardly possible after this schedule 
goes through for another span of six years. 

Hence the bill reported from Ways and Means is resented, so hotly 
and justly resented, that the rebuff carried in the Hawley bill won’t be 
forgotten and is a pill far too bitter to swallow in industrial New 
England. 

The criticism must be aimed at the Republican control in Congress 
4s a whole and at the G. O. P. majority of Ways and Means in par- 
ticular, Mr. TREADWAY please take notice. People of this part of the 
country know well enough that the Underwood Democratic tariff bill 
started the trouble by taking shoes off the duty list, but they do not 
lose sight of the more important fact, now present, that Republican 
majority control fails on this day to grasp the opportunity to put shoes 
back on the duty list where they were for several generations until the 
Underwood bill was enacted. 

Alibis by HAWLEY, TILSON, TREADWAY, or anyone else, in the G. O, P. 
majority control of Ways and Means that the bill, as reported, with the 
proposed duty on shoes and leathers “ missing in action,” may be based 
on the truth; that is, that the log rolling behind the closed doors of 
the majority control would admit of no other report in the tariff bill 
that has been made public. But that doesn’t make the least bit of 
favorable impression, or serve as the mildest sort of sop to the shoe and 
leather makers of this part of the country whose degree of intelligence 
is sufficient to enable them to understand that just what the Republican 
Party has claimed is true, the tariff is mighty important to the man or 
the woman at the bench after all. 

It is a matter of practical and indisputable truth that the rapidly 
rising tide of shoe imports from Czechoslovakia and other foreign coun- 
tries is steadily smothering the footwear industry, particularly those 
factories making the popular types of shoes for women. Lynn, Haver- 
hill, Newburyport, Brooklyn, Brockton and its environs of the South 
Shore, and the leather-making towns of Essex County, all feel the effect 
of this foreign shoes and leathers invasion, the women’s shoe centers 
no doubt much more seriously than the places making shoes for men. 

It is a critical situation and as Mayor Bauer, of Lynn, has aptly said, 
if Congress fails to give the tariff protection needed, it means these 
old-time basic industries will be wiped off the map hereabouts in New 
England within the next five years, and the blow will be felt seriously 
also in shoe centers beyond New England boundaries. Brooklyn has 
already felt the inroads of foreign-made shoes against its product. 

Republican control of Ways and Means and on the floor of the House, 
if party policy is to decide this question, should appreciate the situation 
as itis. It is but a short time ago when President Hoover was reported 
as against drastic sweeping revision of the tariff schedules, but in favor 
of such revision as changed conditions of the past few years have made 
necessary for the protection of American industry and American labor. 
Recently before the Home Market Club in Boston Congressman HAWLEY, 
father of the new tariff bill, and Congressman TiLson, G. O. P. floor 
leader in the House, were quoted as enunciating the same sort of 
reasoning as credited to President Hoover. Lynn was represented at 
the Home Market Club and heard the declarations of the two Congress- 
men named, both of whom are identified as leaders of the G. O. P. in 
Congress, especially in relation to tariff-revision policy. 

Lynn and the several other shoe centers had a right to expect, there- 
fore, when the new tariff bill was reported that it would contain provi- 
sions for an equitabie chance in the keenly competitive shoe market. 
Hence Lynn and the other centers have the right now to say to Congress 
as a whole that New England's wgrld-known basic shoe industry must 
now be given the consideration the Critical situation demands. The New 
England Congressmen and especially the Massachusetts Congressmen 
and Senators to the last man should stand indivisible for the protection 
of the industries and tbe thousands of wage earners invoived, log- 
rolling exigencies of the political program in Washington to the contrary 
notwitbstanding. 

The same truth may well be conveyed to President Hoover if this 
Hawley bill shy of an urgently needed protection for the industrial life 
of New England is passed through the Congress and reaches his desk 
for approving signature. New England is more deeply stirred by the 
slap in the face administered in the Hawley tariff schedules than appears 
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on the surface, as loud as is the protest against the failure to provide 
any protection for New England basic industries as vital as shoes and 
leather. The outspoken resolutions in the Massachusetts Legislature 
Wednesday reflect the public view on this tariff question, 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hoover, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 2667, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE FIRST TARIFF ACT 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, much has been 
said in reference to the history of tariff legislation in this 
cecuntry. The record tells us that the first tariff bill offered 
in Congress after the adoption of the Constitution was ad- 
vanced to replenish the Treasury, to raise revenue, so that 
outstanding obligations might be met. 

Feeling it would be of interest to the people of the country 
to read the remarks which accompanied the introduction of the 
first tariff measure as well as fhe act, I reproduce them from 
the Annals of Congress, volume 1, part 1, covering the first 
session of the First Congress in 1789. 

March 4, 1789, had been fixed for the meeting of the new 
Congress, but it was not until April 1, 1789, that a quorum was 
present. Between that date and April 8 a Speaker was elected, 
rules adopted, and so forth. On April 8 the chief justice of 
the State of New York appeared and the Members were sworn 
in. Hon. James Madison, of Virginia, who later became Presi- 
dent, was recognized after the House had resolved itself in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and said: 


I take the liberty, Mr. Chairman, at this early stage of the busi- 
ness, to introduce to the committee a subject which appears to me to 
be of the greatest magnitude; a subject, sir, that requires our first 
attention and our united exertions. 

No gentleman here can be unacquainted with the numerous claims 
upon our justice; nor with the impotency which prevented the late 
Congress of the United States from carrying into effect the dictates 
of gratitude and policy. 

The Union, by the establishment of a more effective government, 
having recovered from the state of imbecility that heretofore prevented 
a performance of its duty, ought, in its first act, to revive those 
principles of honor and honesty that have too long lain dormant. 

The deficiency in our Treasury has been too notorious to make it 
necessary for me to animadvert upon that subject. Let us content 
ourselves with endeavoring to remedy the evil. To do this a national 
revenue must be obtained; but the system must be such a one, that, 
while it secures the object of revenue, it shall not be oppressive to 
our constituents. Happy it is for us that such a system is within 
our power; for I apprehend that both these objects may be obtained 
from an import on articles imported into the United States. 

In pursuing this measure I know that two points occur for our 
eonsideration. The first respects the general regulation of commerce, 
which, in my opinion, ought to be free as the policy of nations will 
admit. The second relates to revenue alone, and this is the point 
I mean more particularly to bring into the view of the committee. 

Not being at present possessed of sufficient materials for fully 
elucidating these points, and our situation admitting of no delay, 
I shall propose such articles of regulations only as are likely to 
occasion the least difficulty. 

The propositions made on this subject by Congress in 1783 having 
received generally, the approbation of the several States of the 
Union, in some form or other, seem well calculated to become the 
basis of the temporary system which I wish the committee to adopt. 
I am well aware that the changes which have taken place in many 
of the States and in our public circumstances since that period will 
require, in some degree, a deviation from the scale of duties then 
affixed; nevertheless, for the sake of that expedition which is neces- 
sary in order to embrace the spring importations, I should recommend 
a general adherence to the plin. 

This, sir, with the addition of a two on the subject of 
tonnage, I will now read, ang, with leave, submit it to the committee, 
hoping it may meet their eiisatiee .as an expedient rendered eligible 


clause or 


by the urgent occasion there jis for the speedy supplies of the Federal 
Treasury and a speedy rescue of our trade from its present anarchy : 
Resolved as the opinion of this committee, That the following duties 
ought to be levied on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into the 
United States, viz: 
On rum, per gallon, —— of a dollar; on all other spiritous liquors, 


; On molasses, ——; on Madeira wine, ———; on all other wines, 

; teas, ; ON pepper, ———; on brown sugars, ; On cocoa 
and coffee, ; on all other articles ——— per cent on their value at 
the time and place of importation, 
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That there ought, moreover, be levied on all vessels in which goods, 
wares, or merchandise shall be imported the duties following, viz: On 
all vessels built within the United States and belonging wholly to 
citizens thereof, at the rate of per ton. 

On all vessels belonging wholly to the subjects of powers with whom 
the United States have formed treaties, or partly to the subjects of such 
powers and partly to citizens of the said States, at the rate of ——. 

On all vessels belonging wholly or in part to the subjects of other 
powers, at the rate of 

I do not consider it at this moment necessary to fill up the blanks, 
nor had I it in contemplation at the time I offered the propositions. 
I supposed that most of the gentlemen would wish time to think upon 
the principles generally and upon the articles particularly, while others, 
who from their situation and advantages in life are more conversant 
on this subject, may be induced to turn their particular attention to a 
subject they are well able to do justice to and to assist the committee 
with their knowledge and information. 


The discussion in the House and Senate lasted for weeks. 
The act which resulted from the introduction of Mr. Madison's 
bill was approved by President Washington July 4, 1789, and 
was as follows: 

An act for laying a duty on goods, wares, and merchandises imported 
into the United States 


Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandises imported : 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the Ist day of August next 
ensuing the several duties hereinafter mentioned shall be laid on the 
following goods, wares, and merchandises imported into the United 
States from any foreign port or place; that is to say: 

On all distilled spirits of Jamaica proof imported from any kingdom 
or country whatsoever, per gallon, ten cents ; 

On all other distilled spirits, per gallon, eight cents; 

On molasses, per gallon, two and one-half cents; 

On Madeira wine, per gallon, eighteen cents ; 

On all other wines, per gallon, ten cents; 

On every gallon of beer, ale, or porter, in casks, five cents ; 

On all cider, beer, ale, or porter in bottles, per dozen, twenty cents; 

On malt per bushel, ten cents; 

On brown sugars, per pound, one cent; 

On loaf sugars, per pound, three cents ; 

On all other sugars, per pound, one and one-half cents; 

On coffee, per pound, two and one-half cents; 

On cocoa, per pound, one cent; 

On all candles of tallow, per pound, two cents; 

On all candles of wax or spermaceti, per pound, six cents; 

On cheese, per pound, four cents; 

On soap, per pound, two cents; 

On boots, per pair, fifty cents; 

On shoes, slippers, or galoshes, made of leather, per pair, seven 
cents ; 

On 

On 
cents ; 

On 

On 

On 
cents ; 

On 

On 

On 

On 

On 

On 

On 

On 

On 

On 


all shoes or slippers made of silk or stuff; per pair, ten cents; 
cables, for every one hundred and twelve pounds, seventy-five 


tarred cordage, for every 112 pounds, seventy-five cents; 
untarred cordage and yarn, for every 112 pounds, ninety cents; 
twine or packed thread, for every 112 pounds, two hundred 


steel unwrought, for every 112 pounds, fifty-six cents; 
all nails and spikes, per pound, one cent; 

salt, per bushel, six cents; 

manufactured tobacco, per pound, six cents; 

snuff, per pound, ten cents; 

indigo, per pound, sixteen cents; 

wool and cotton cards, per dozen, fifty cents; 

coal, per bushel, two cents; 

pickled fish, per barrel, seventy-five cents ; 

dried fish, per quintal, fifty cents ; 

On all teas imported from China or India in ships built in the 
United States and belonging to a citizen or citizens thereof, or in 
ships or vessels built in foreign countries, and on the 16th day of 
May last wholly the property of a citizen or citizens of the United 
States, and so continuing until the time of importation, as follows: 

On Bohea tea, per pound, six cents; 

On all Souchong, or other black teas, per pound, ten cents; 

On all Hyson teas, per pound, twenty cents; 

On all other green teas, per pound, twelve cents; 

On all teas imported from Europe in ships or vessels built in the 
United States, and belonging wholly to a citizen or citizens thereof, 
or in ships or vessels built in foreign countries, and on the 16th dey 
of May last, wholly the property of a citizen or citizens of the United 
States, and so continuing until the time of importation, as follows: 

On Bohea tea, per pound, eight cents; 
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On all Souchong and other black teas, per pound, thirteen cents; 

On all Hyson teas, per pound, twenty-six cents ; 

On all other green teas, per pound, sixteen cents; 

On all teas imported in any other manner than as above mentioned, 
as follows: 

On Bohea tea, per pound, fourteen cents ; 

On all Souchong or other black teas, per pound, twenty-two cents; 

On all Hyson teas, per pound, forty-five cents; 

On all other green teas, per pound, twenty-seven cents; 

On all goods wares and merchandises, other than teas, imported from 
China or India in ships not built in the United States, and not wholly 
the property of a citizen or citizens thereof, nor in vessels built in 
foreign countries, and on the sixteenth day of May last, wholly the 
property of a citizen or citizens of the United States, and so continuing 
until the time of importation, twelve and a half per centum ad valorem; 

On all looking glasses, window and other glass (except black quart 
bottles), 

On all china, stone, and earthen ware, 

On gunpowder. 

On all paints ground in oil, 

On shoe and knee buckles, 

On gold and silver lace, and 

On gold and silver leaf, ten per centum ad valorem ; 

On all blank books, 

On all writing, printing, and wrapping paper, paper hangings 
pasteboard, 

On all cabinet wares, 

On all buttons, 

On all saddles, 

On all gloves of leather, 

On all hats of beaver, fur, wood, or mixture of either, 

On all millinery ready made, 

On all castings of iron, and upon split and rolled iron, 

On all leather tanned or tawed, and all manufactures of leather 
except such as shall be otherwise rated, 

On canes, walking sticks, and whips, 

On clothing, ready-made, 

On all brushes, 

On gold, silver, and plated ware, and on jewellery and paste work, 

On anchors, and all wrought tin and pewter ware, seven and a half 
per centum ad valorem ; 

On playing cards, per deck, ten cents; 

On every coach, chariot, or other four-wheeled carriage, and on every 
chaise, solo, or other two-wheeled carriage, or parts thereof, fifteen per 
centum ad valorem ; 

On all other goods, wares, merchandise, five per centum on the value 
at the time and place of importation, except as follows: Salpeter, tin 
in pigs, tin plates, lead, old pewter, brass, iron and brass wire, copper 
in plates, wool, cotton, dyeing woods, and dyeing drugs, raw hides, 
beaver, and all other furs and deer skins. 

Secrion 2. And be it further enacted, That from and after the first 
day of December, which shall be the year one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety, there shall be laid a duty on every 112 pounds weight of 
hemp, imported as aforesaid, of sixty cents and on cotton, per pound, 
three cents. 

Secrion 3. Be it further enacted, That all the duties paid or secured 
to be paid, upon any of the goods, wares, or merchandises, as aforesaid, 
except on distilled spirits, other than brandy and geneva, shall be 
returned or discharged upon such of the said goods, wares, or mer- 
chandises, as shall, within twelve months after payment made, or 
security given, be exported to any country without the limits of the 
United States, as settled by the late treaty of peace; except one per 
centum on the amount of said duties, in consideration of the expense 
which shall have accrued by the entry and safe-keeping thereof. 

Secrion 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be allowed and 
paid on every quintal of dried, and on every barrel of pickled, fish, of 
the fisheries of the United States, and on every barrel of salted provision 
of the United States, exported to any country without the limits thereof, 
in lieu of a drawback of the duties imposed on the importation of the 
salt employed and expended therein, viz: 

On every quintal of dried fish, five cents, 

On every barrel of pickled fish, five cents, 

On every barrel of salted provision, five cents. 

Section 5. And be it further enacted, That a discount of ten per 
centum on all the duties imposed by this act shall be allowed on such 
goods, wares, and merchandise as shall be imported in vessels built in the 
United States, and which shall be wholly the property of a citizen or 
citizens thereof, or in vessels built in foreign countries, and on the 
sixteenth day of May last, wholly the property of a citizen or citizens 
of the United States and so continuing until the time of importation, 

Section 6. That this act shall continue and be in force until the first 
day of June, which shall be in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-six, and from thence until the end of the next suc- 
ceeding session of Congress which shall be held thereafter, and no 
longer. 

Approved July 4, 1789, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 11, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


May 10 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


14. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation for the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year 1929, and prior fiscal years, for additional compensa- 
tion to railroads for transportation of the mails, $39,000,000 
(H. Doc. No. 17) was taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 2824) to amend section 5 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a national military park 
at the battle field of Fort Donelson, Tenn.,” approved March 26, 
1928 ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 2825) to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a national military park at the 
battle field of Stones River, Tenn.,” approved March 8, 1927; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 2826) to provide for the preser- 
vation, completion, maintenance, operation, and use of the 
United States Muscle Shoals project for war, navigation, fer- 
tilizer manufacture, electric-power production, flood and farm 
relief, and other purposes, and in connection therewith the in- 
corporation of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation, 
and the lease to it of the said project; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 2827) to exempt from 
taxation incomes derived from the mining of gold; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 2828) to protect trade-marks 
used in commerce, to authorize the registration of such trade- 
marks, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 2829) to enact a uniform pension 
law for war service and granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, marines, and nurses who 
served the United States in time of war, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 6) 
accepting the statue of the late Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, to be placed in Statuary Hall; to the Committee 
on the Library. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Iowa, re- 
questing Congress of the United States to amend section 5219, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, so as to permit the tax- 
ation of the shares of national banks upon a fair and equitabie 
basis; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Memorial of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts Senate, urging the Congress of the United States 
to enact such legislation that will protect the shoe and leather 
industries of the United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3y Mr. THURSTON: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Iowa, requesting the Congress of the United States 
to amend section 5219, Revised Statutes, so as to permit the 
taxation of shares of national banks upon an equitable basis; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Iowa, 
memorializing Congress of the United States to provide that 
the United States Government be authorized to make long-time 
loans to distressed drainage districts, levee districts, and levee 
and drainage districts upon such terms and conditions as the 
Congress may provide; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: Memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives, State of Texas, in regard to prohibiting participation in 
revolying fund provided in farm relief bill by any cooperative 
which has received funds for organization or is supported by the 
cotton exchange; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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Also, memorial of the House of Representatives, State of 
Texas, urging manufacture of nitrogen at the Muscle Shoals 
plant; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 2830) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen C. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 2831) for the relief of 
Jasper Johnson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 2832) granting an increase 
of pension to Emilia Gulentz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 2833) granting a pension to 
Lucy J. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2834) granting a pension to Selia Wheeler ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 2885) granting a pension to 
Emma Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 2836) granting 
an increase of pension to Nellie Coss; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD (by request): A bill (H. R. 2837) to 
authorize the appointment of Lillian Schaeufele, quartermaster 
clerk, as warrant officer, United States Army, and retirement as 
such; to the Committee on Military Affairs. oa 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 2838) for the 
relief of George E. Megee; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2839) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy E. Gettig; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2840) for the relief of Harry C. Saxton; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2841) 
granting an increase of pension to Hannah W. Davenport; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 2842) granting a pension 
to Polly Billiter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 2843) to authorize Brig. 
Gen. William S. Thayer, Medical Reserve Corps, and Col. 
William H. Welch, Medical Reserve Corps, to accept such deco- 
rations, orders, and medals as have been tendered them by 
foreign governments in appreciation of services rendered; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 2844) granting a pension to 
John F. Chickey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2845) granting 
a pension to Effie Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2846) granting a pension to Mary D. Biery; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2847) granting a pension to Margaret 
Frizzell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 2848) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ida M. Bayler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Fensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 2849) for the relief of 
Lowell Oakland Co.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 2850) for the 
relief of. the Farmers & Merchants National Bank, of Gilmer, 
Trex. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 2851) granting a pension to 
Harriett J. Behanna; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 2852) granting a 
pension to Estelle Eby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2853) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

361. By Mr. BAIRD: Memorial of Wooster-Boalt Woman’s 
Relief Corps, No. 148, Norwalk, Ohio, Matilda R. Taylor, presi- 
dent, favoring increase in pensions for Civil War veterans and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

362. Also, memorial of Central Dairy Producers’ Council, of 
Dayton, Ohio, requesting amendment of the proposed tariff bill 
to give full rates to dairy products and oils and fats; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

363. Also, memorial of Cargo Camp, No. 109, United Spanish 
War Veterans, Bowling Green, Ohio, by Thomas M. Lea, adju- 
tant, requesting action on the Knutson bill, for additional pen- 
sions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

364. By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of sundry citizens of Ok- 
mulgee County, Okla., favoring pension legislation for the benefit 
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of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

365. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Big 
Six Post, No. 1522, Veterans of Foreign Wars, favoring the re- 
peal of the Jones prohibition law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

366. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolutions of the 
Big Six Post, No, 1522, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, protesting against the eighteenth amendment and enact- 
ing laws and demanding their repeal and the annulment of the 
Jones law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

367. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of directors of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, regarding tariff legis- 
lation on various farm products adopted by the National Cooper- 
ative Milk Producers’ Association through the Milltown Co- 
operative Creamery Co., of Milltown, Wis.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

368. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of J. H. Boles and 
Cint Boles, of Larue, Tex., and of N. U. Wilson, of Athens, Tex., 
to Congress for a separate bill to increase tariff duties on compet- 
ing farm products immediately; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

369. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Memorial of 
Massachusetts State Senate, May 9, 1929: “ Whereas it appears 
that the tariff revision bill as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Congress of the United States on May 7 fails 
to accord to the shoe and leather industries of this Common- 
wealth any tariff protection notwithstanding the fact that these 
important industries are keenly suffering from the handicap 
of competition resulting from European standards of wages and 
of living, thus placing in serious jeopardy the welfare of these 
major industries; and whereas it is highly essential that Massa- 
chusetts wage earners should receive the same degree of tariff 
protection against the influx of foreign products that is ac- 
corded other lines of industry: Therefore be it ordered that the 
General Court of Massachusetts respectfully represent to Congress 
and the President of the United States the necessity of amend- 
ing said tariff bill in order that said industries be preserved and 
the American standard of living for the workers engaged therein 
be maintained; and be it further ordered, that copies of this 
order be forwarded forthwith by the secretary of the Common- 
wealth to the President of the United States, the presiding offi- 
cers of both branches of Congress, and to the Members thereof, 
representing this Commonwealth”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Satrurpay, May 11, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, the blessings of life are 
countless. Its cup is so full that we know not where to begin 
to praise Thy holy name. To-day the tides of our thought are 
shifting and the shadows of the past are lifted. We muse in 
our hearts of mother. No sculptor ever wrought with master 
touch a fairer face. O God, it is rapture to think of her nreas- 
ureless love. Her footstool was our first altar; her worn hand 
guided our faltering footsteps. When the day was done and the 
toil was through, oh, brighter the skies, smoother the paths, and 
sweeter the rest because of mother. Do Thou always enable us 
to honor her station and prove her high estate. To-day her holy 
sacrifice pours through the glad sunlight of her soul and breaks 
the gray clouds of selfishness. May we dedicate ourselves to 
her heaven-inspired virtues, which time can never touch. Oh, 
let the heart of mother, carved in its immortal image, rule and 
transform our conduct until our whole natures are stirred with 
its blessing. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate agrees to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 59) entitled “ Joint resolution to extend the provisions of 
Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1929.” 
COMMITTEE TO ATTEND THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE 

CASEY 

The SPEAKER. Under authority of the resolution agreed to 

on May 6, the Chair appoints the following committee to attend 
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the funeral of the late Representative Jonn J. Casey, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

W. W. Grrest, STrerpHen G. Porter, Epcar R. Kress, Henry W. 
Temper, Lovis T. McFappen, Henry W. Watson, Ciyps KELLY, 
Guy E. CAMPBELL, NATHAN L. Stronc of Pennsylvania, MILTON W. 
SHREVE, Samurt A. KENDALL, WArry C. RANSLEY, JAMES J. CONNOLLY, 
ADAM M. WyAnT, Epwarp M. Beers, WILLIAM P. HoLapAy, ROBERT G. 
SIMMONS, Lacrence H. Watres, Grorce A. WELSH of Pennsylvania, 
FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, FRANKLIN MENGES, WILLIAM R. CoyLE, JAMES M. 
Beck, CHarLes J. Esteriy, J. MitcCHELL CHASE, THOMAS C, COCHRAN 
of Pennsylvania, I. H. Dovtricn, Harry A. Estep, J. RusseLtt Leecw, 
Grorce F,. Brum, J. Howarp Swick, JAMES WOLFENDEN, Patrick J. 
SULLIVAN, JOHN F. Carew, and ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN. 


RELIEF OF 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on House Joint Resolution 59, to extend provisions of Public 
Resolution No, 92, Seventieth Congress, approved February 25, 
1929, and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration, 
and also that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


FARMERS IN STORM-STRICKEN AREAS 


tleman from Michigan? 
Is this satisfactory to the member on this 


Mr. 
side? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


GARNER. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of ‘conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 59) to extend the provisions of Public 
Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Congress, approved February 25, 
1929, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and inserted by 
said Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That the provisions of the public resolution entitled ‘ Joint 
resolution for the relief of farmers in the storm and flood 
stricken areas of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama,’ approved February 25, 1929, 
and any appropriation made thereunder, are hereby made appli- 
cable to any storm or flood occurring in any such area subse- 
quently to the date of the enactment of such public resolution 
of February 25, 1929, and prior to the date of the enactment 
of this joint resolution: Provided, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in his discretion, may make loans and advances to vege- 
table and fruit growers for the fall and winter crop of 1929-30 
to an amount not exceeding $25 per acre.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Lovis C, Cramton, 

JOSEPH W. Byrns, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Cuas. L. McNary, 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 59) to extend 
the provisions of Public Resolution No. 92, Seventieth Con- 
gress, approved February 25, 1929, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying conference report: 

The public resolution approved February 25, 1929, authorized 
the appropriation of $6,000,000 for the making of loans or 
advances to farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood 
stricken areas of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama for the 1929 crop. The pending 
resolution as it passed the House merely extended the provi- 
sions of the resolution of February 25, 1929, to farmers and 
fruit growers in the same areas suffering from storms or floods 
which occurred after February 25, 1929. The Senate amend- 
ment to the House resolution enlarged the area for relief by 
including storm and flood stricken areas in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, and authorized the appropriation of $1,000,000 
in addition to the $6,000,000 carried under the authority of the 
resolution of February 25, 1929, and also raised from $3 to 
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$50 per acre the amount of advances to vegetable and fruit 
growers, and made such increase applicable to the fall and 
winter crop of 1929-30. The conference agreement restores 
the provisions of the House resolution, eliminates the additional 
authorization for $1,000,000, confines the area to the six States 
originally specified, but accepts the Senate provision for extend- 
ing the loans or advances to vegetable and fruit growers for 
the fall and winter crop of 1929-30 modified so as to raise 
the amount from $3 to $25 per acre instead of $50 per acre, as 
the Senate proposed, 

Louis C. CRAMTON, 

JosEPH W. BYRNS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the conference report follows 
the original resolution except the amendment that permits more 
liberal loans to growers of fruits and vegetables cnd permits 
a loan to complete the crop of 1929 and 1930 instead of lending 
it on the 1929 crop. That is for the reason that they have to 
plant in Florida in November. 7 

Mr. STEAGALL. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
gentleman may rest assured that the extension of the period 
for making loans through the rest of this year and next year 
will not amount to very much unless the amount of the appro- 
priation is increased more than a million dollars. My informa- 
tion is that the fund of $6,000,000 is practically absorbed now. 
The loans have run somewhere like $100,000 a day for several 
weeks. That was the reason I had in mind when I attempted 
to amend the resolution on the floor of the House when it was 
considered here. I thought it would be soon exhausted, and 
that is what has happened. I will say that the increase of a 
million dollars 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, but the conference report eliminates the 
increase. 

Mr. LARSEN. And carries additional territory. 

Mr. STEAGALL. There was only $1,200,000 left at the end 
of last week when I had last information about it, and these 
loans have been running, as I say, nearly $100,000 per day for 
several weeks. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Michigan why they excluded the ter- 
ritory that was added by the Senate committee and yet made 
an extension of time as to the territory to be covered. In other 
words, they declined to extend the territory to take in flooded 
areas where they needed assistance to plant the crop of 1929, 
but they extended the time in the territory covered so as to 
include another crop. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I may say that it sounds like an extension 
of time, but in fact it is not. The situation in Florida with 
reference to planting and harvesting is such that they were 
excluded entirely under the old resolution. The old resolution 
referred to the crop of 1929. But under this amendment they 
will be permitted to have added the crop planted in 1929 but 
not harvested until 1930. As to the extension of the area, our 
committee felt that that brought in an entirely new proposition, 
and that any action of Congress for the extension of authority 
for loans in other States and for an increase in the amount 
should have the regular consideration by the regular committee 
and come up in the regular way. Hence our objection to that. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman knows that the committees of 
the House, except one Or two, have not been organized. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The committee that would consider this as 
a legislative proposition is organized. 

Mr. RANKIN. When I offered the amendment in the House 
the gentleman from Michigan made the point of order against 
it that it was not germane to the bill. That deprived the House, 
of course, of the opportunity of considering it; but when it 
went over to the Senate, that body put it on after the Senate 
had deliberated upon it and considered it carefully in the light 
of existing conditions, which constitute an emergency, and it 
seems to me that the conferees ought to have brought back 
that amendment to the House and let the House vote upon it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When this matter was first brought up by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN], even though the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Woop] had not been consulted, 
I yielded to his plea that it was an emergency, because, as Mr. 
LaArsEN stated at that time, the conditions were such that they 
needed prompt action, and it passed the House promptly; but 
insistence on the part of another body on loading it down with 
matters unrelated to it and distinct from it has resulted in a 
delay of a couple of weeks, and unless we hurry up, as the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] says, we will not pass 
this before the money is all expended. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. SreaGaLL] referred to the balance now on hand. I call 
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the attention of the House to the fact that the extra million | and the statement by Senator Boran with reference to the 


dollars which was put on this resolution by the Senate was 
coupled with this extension to three other States, and of course 
if those three other States had been included for subsequent 
storms and floods, to which the gentleman from Michigan has 
referred, the $1,000,000 would not have relieved the situa- 
tion in so far as the six original States are concerned, which 
are the subject of the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LARSEN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I do not agree at all with the statement of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] that the matter inserted 
by the Senate was unrelated. It was simply extending this 
relief to people in the same condition under a similar emergency 
in other States. 

Mr. LARSEN. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Is it not a fact that the conferees of the 
Senate agreed to this, and that the report of the conferees has 
been accepted by the Senate? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That, of course, is true. 
cepted this conference report. 

Mr. LARSEN. In this connection let me say that even since 
this resolution was first passed by the House, on Wednesday of 
this week the most terrible hailstorm in the history of Georgia 
struck this district. Twenty-four hours after it occurred the 
hail lay in heaps 2!4 feet deep in the great peach section of 
Peach County, and in Houston County and Crawford County it 
wus almost as bad. It destroyed, so the press says, from 200 to 
750 cars of peaches and did about $2,000,000 worth of damage. 
This shows the emergency that exists in the territory at this 
time. That whole area has been devastated by tornadoes, 
storms, and floods, and by the terrific hailstorm to which I al- 
luded since we passed the resolution less than two weeks ago. 
I hope gentlemen will realize the seriousness of the situation 
and let the matter go through without further delay. 

Mr. DENISON. This same hailstorm, or one very much re- 
lated to it, passed over southern Illinois ruining about half their 
automobiles and half the homes in one of my counties. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the Congress undertakes to give relief 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


The Senate ac- 


from the result of every destructive storm occurring anywhere, 
however limited in area, it will be taking on a very large propo- 
sition. 

Mr. LARSEN. 
this is the same area, the identical counties. 
which we originally made this appropriation has been augmented 
to a great extent; the emergency becomes greater and greater 


I think the area ought not to be extended, but 
The damages for 


every day. Crops are destroyed, and they must be replanted 
immediately if crops are to be regrown this year. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman will remember that we had 
unprecedented floods in Alabama in March. Immediately upon 
the meeting of Congress I introduced an amendment to this reso- 
lution which would have given additional funds sufficient to take 
care of the new misfortunes that have arisen by reason of those 
floods, and would have extended the application of the fund to 
make it loanable for the purchase of work stock to enable farm- 
ers to cultivate their crops. If the conference report eliminates 
the amendments that were put on in the Senate, we are not 
doing any more here than was really provided for in the original 
resolution, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is correct—or was intended 
to be provided for, at any rate. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The original resolution limited the appli- 
cation of the funds to certain areas, storm and flood stricken 
areas, in six States. The amendment to the resolution that was 
offered simply provided that that fund should be limited to 
storms that occurred in 1928 and 1929, which was really a limi- 
tation or rather a restriction upon the original language of the 
resolution. That fund is practically exhausted. If no more 
appropriation is to be made available, there is nothing for any- 
body to object to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My suggestion is that the gentleman present 
his matter to the legislative committee in a separate resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

EXTENSION 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the statement by Senator Fess 


OF REMARKS 


But that is not related, according to the views | 





subject of party loyalty. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing state- 
ments of Senator Fess and Senator Borau. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I notice that when the Senate wants to put anything in 
the Recorp it has no difficulty in putting it in over there, and 
if they want it in the Recorp I think they should take the initia- 
tive. Consequently “the gentleman from Massachusetts” ob- 
jects. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
that right? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order, the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Bowman] is recognized for 20 minutes. 
MOTHER'S DAY 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, to- 
morrow is Mother’s Day. The founder of this great national 
and international movement is a former West Virginian, and 
this fact alone gives occasion for my humble efforts to pay 
tribute to the mothers of our country. 

The real significance of Mother’s Day is founded upon a deep 
sense of reverence for mother. This reverence is not a product 
of our modern civilization. It is as old as life itself. In all 
ages and in all climes mother has been revered. The recogni- 
tion of maternal love has had no restrictions nor limitations. 
At the sacred firesides of early family life the unselfish ministra- 
tions of mother inspired and created a reverence or an obeisance 
which centuries of political, social, and religious evolutions 
throughout the world have failed to destroy. Time has not 
diminished its brilliancy. In the complexities of our present 
civilization its radiance is a light unto our pathway which leads 
to the sanctity of every home and touches our hearts with a 
sacred veneration for motherhood. 

Before the dawn of civilization reverence for mother found 
national expression in the idolatrous ceremonies honoring “ the 
great mother of the gods.” In these ceremonies the power and 
majesty of mother were exalted and glorified to satisfy and 
appease the desires of the gods who ruled and controlled the 
destinies of the people. Mother was honored and worshiped 
because she alone could allay the consuming wrath of the gods 
by the supreme sacrifice of her sons upon the field of battle; 
but the sacred love of mother was not recognized. Motherhood 
was honored and revered, but the tender, maternal spirit and 
sacrifice of motherhood had no place in the rites and ceremonies 
of this ancient worship. 

With the advent of Christianity the idolatrous worship of 
paganism in honor of “the great mother of the gods,” which 
had been adopted and preserved by Greece and Rome, grew 
into a festival of the “mother church.” Finally this festival 
gave rise to the observance of “ mothering Sunday,” an annual 
observance held on the fourth Sunday of Lent. On these occa- 
sions apprentices, servants, and frequently prisoners were re- 
leased for visits to their mothers. It was a holy day in which 
the love and the ideals of mother were given world-wide recog- 
nition. Throughout the Christian world mother was honored 
by affectionate customs and the maternal spirit of motherhood 
was exalted and dignified. 

The influences of Christianity which gave spiritual coloring 
to the observance of “mothering day” were not able to pre- 
serve and maintain the character and form of these religious 
ceremonies in honor of mother. Through restless centuries of 
human strife for political freedom and countless ages of re- 
ligious intolerance and bigotry and persecution and selfishness, 
individual reverence for mother was not forgotten, but the 
world ceased to pay tribute to her and dispensed with the re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies in honoring her. The pages of 
history were closed to national recognition of mother until the 
observance of Mother’s Day in our present world-wide move- 
ment. 

A little more than a quarter of a century ago a loving mother 
was buried on the sloping hillsides of a cemetery at Grafton, 
W. Va. A daughter stood by the open grave. The last words 
had been spoken. The book of a mother’s life was sealed. The 
grave had won its victory. Out of the sorrow and grief of that 
day there came a mere idea to console the broken heart of this 
daughter. Here beside the newly made grave of a loving mother 
was born the great movement of Mother’s Day, which was des- 
tined to sweep into every clime where language is spoken and 
touch the indifferent hearts of multitudes with fond memories 
of mother. That daughter was Miss Anna M. Jarvis, who to- 
day honors the House of Representatives of the United States 


Do you not think we ought to have 


I object. 
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with her presence in the Member’s gallery. Will Miss Jarvis 
please stand? [Applause, the Members rising and facing the 
Speaker's gallery. ] 

This idea was not a new idea. It did not create a new 
reverence, neither did it ordain a new love nor institute a new 
devotion. It simply gave national expression to our love for 
mother and recognized her irrepressible love and influence in 
the life of the Nation. It thrummed the heartstrings of each 
individual into a national anthem of veneration of mother. It 
made Mother’s Day a national holy day and established per- 
manently the simple ideals of mother as the common heritag 
of this great country. This thought was forcefully and appro- 
priately expressed by Hon. A. C. Shallenberger, a former Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, in a Mother’s Day procla- 
mation issued by him while Governor of the State of Nebraska, 
when he said: 

The idea of Mother’s Day is not idle sentimentalism, It has well 
been called the highest bit of practical’ sentiment that has ever taken 
hold of the hearts of men. An organized tribute to mother’s love ‘re- 
solves itself into an organized tribute to mother’s law, and the recogni- 
tion of mother’s law means love for country * * * and for God. 


Within the short space of a few years the Mother's Day 
movement reached every section of the United States. It was 
recognized and proclaimed by the governors of 48 States, and 
many proclamations were issued by them without authority and 
warrant of law. On the 8th day of May, 1914, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, signed and approved a joint res- 
olution of Congress designating the second Sunday of May as 
Mother’s Day. This resolution had the unanimous approval and 
support of the House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States. The passage and adoption of this resolution 
as a part of the supreme law of the country constituted the 
greatest national tribute to mothers ever proclaimed by any 
nation since the foundation of the world. The influence of 
mothers in the political life of the Nation was recognized and 
asknowledged in the language following: 

Whereas the services rendered the United States by the American 
mother are the greatest sources of the country’s strength; and 


Whereas we honor ourselves and the mothers of America when we 


do anything to give emphasis to the home as the fountain head of the 
State; and 


Whereas the American mother is doing so much for the home, for 


moral uplift, and religion, 
humanity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized and requested to issue a proclamation calling upon the Government 
officials to display the United States flag on all Government buildings, 
and the people of the United States to display the flag at their homes 
or other suitable places, on the second Sunday of May as a public 
expression of our love and reverence for the mothers of our country. 

That the second Sunday of May shall hereafter be designated and 
known as Mother's Day, and it shall be the duty of the President to 
request its observance as provided for in this resolution. 


Why this national tribute to mother? Hon. W. H. Mann, a 
former Governor of the State of Virginia, declared in a Mother's 
Day proclamation, “No State is greater than its mothers.” 
The truth of this statement remains unchallenged. It is proven 
conclusively both in the experiences and in the exigencies of our 
national life. The nation is simply a reflection of the home, 
and that which sanctifies the home necessarily sanctifies the 
nation. The ideals of one are the ideals of the other. The 
home and the nation are inseparable. In this sacred union we 
find the purity and nobility of both resting securely upon the 
ideals of the mothers of this great country. Our national 
tribute to mothers is a tribute to the highest and noblest in- 
fluences that God has placed among men and among nations. 

This is a day of retrospection, a day when memory, with 
gentle and affectionate hands, halts us in the mad rush of this 
strange and complex age and leads us back over the wandering 
pathway of our lives to the homes of our youth. Over the 
rugged, dizzy heights of ambition and success, down through 
the gloomy valleys of disappointments and failure, we wend our 
way to the smooth and pleasant paths of childhood where 
mother first placed our youthful feet. Among the familiar 
trees and shrubs the old house where we were born seems 
small and dwarfed. We stand before the doorway of the old 
home and wonder how the frail wooden door has shut out the 
memories of long ago. It was here we parted with mother 
and entered the threshold of the world with many promises 
upon our lips. Why these promises were never fulfilled we can 
not understand. We open the door and enter, and with the 
impulsiveness and enthusiasm of our youthful days we eall, 
“Mother! Where’s mother?” just as we were accustomed to 
do years ago. We listen intently for her broken voice in the 
strains of some familiar melody, 


hence so much for good government and 
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Here is the old fireplace around which we sat in the long 
winter evenings after the day was done, and learned, at mother’s 
knee, the story of our country and our country’s flag. And here 
is the little bedroom where mother taught us our simple prayer, 
tucked the covers snugly and securely around and about us, 
and lingeringly kissed us good night. It was here that we first 
knew God. It was here we learned the noble ideals and simple 
faith of mother. We stand on holy ground. 

On this day of retrospection we realize with keen regrets the 
truth of the statement of William Dean Howells: 

A man never sees all that his mother has been to him until it is too 
late to let her know he sees it. 


This realization, however, is tempered and mellowed by the 
consoling spirit of Mother’s Day, which inspires us to live again 
the dreams, aspirations, and ideals of childhood as expressed by 
the soul of the poet— 


Backward, turn backward, O Time in your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to-night. 


Since this is a day of retrospection, for a moment let us for- 
get our apparent indifference and neglect of mother and turn our 
thoughts to mother’s love for us. There is nothing more divine 
than a mother’s love. It is eternal, No human power can 
quench its fidelity. In our sorrows and disappointments of life, 
it grows more radiant. In our failures, it grows stronger in the 
infinite bonds of sympathy. It knows neither success nor ad- 
versity. Like a star in the heavens, it shines more brightly on 
the nights that are darkest. Prison bars can not deprive it; 
the gallows can not cheat it; and the grave can not destroy it. 
This is our heritage. The strength of this love is appropriately 
expressed by Rudyard Kipling in his beautiful poem: 

If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine, 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine. 

If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine, 

I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine. 

If I were damned of body and soul, 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine, 

I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine. 


In all history there is no more heroic figure than mother. 
Into every crisis of the civilized world there comes a man of 
destiny whose very life has been molded and shaped by the 
loving hands and heart of a devoted mother. It was a mother 
who gave the voice of prayer to Washington at Valley Forge. 
It was a mother who steadied the hand of Abraham Lincoln 
when he signed the Emancipation Proclamation. It was a 
mother who gave strength and courage to the heart of Wilson 
in the great maelstrom of the World War. Upon the sacrifices 
of loyal and patriotic mothers, this Nation was founded and 
only in the protecting shadows of their unfaiiing and constant 
love will it endure. 

In the times of war the richest blessings of human freedom 
have been preserved by the sacrifices of loyal mothers of our 
country. Their sons have been consumed in the fiery Moloch 
of war. From their crushed and bleeding hearts have flowed 
the constant, eternal streams of anguish, grief, and sorrow; 
but their sublime loyalty and devotion to country have never 
ceased nor wavered, They have hallowed death upon the field 
of battle, 

During the World War when American citizens were urged to 
purchase Liberty bonds until it hurt, a mass meeting was held in 
one of the mining regions of West Virginia. Excitement ran 
high. The miners were freely indicating their generous sub- 
scriptions, when a middle-aged woman, with tears streaming 
down her furrowed cheeks, arose and said: “I can not subscribe 
a single penny. I do not have it. I have given three sons to 
this terrible war; and that is all I have.” 

This was the voice of a single mother speaking the hearts of 
all mothers. Oh, the nobility of American mothers! No artist 
can give it color upon the canvas, nor form in the unchiseled 
rock, No musician ean give expression to its sweetness in sym- 
phonies of harmony and melody. The eloquence of orators can 
neither reveal nor exalt it. It is found in the indomitable spirit 
of the American Nation in every righteous cause. It can not be 
conquered, It is greater and more to be desired than the com- 
bined forces of the land and the sea and the air in our national 
defense. It is our first line of defense. [Applause.] 

I would not have you believe that the souls of American moth- 
ers rise to supreme heights only in the times of war, Their 
idca!s of life are the virtues of peace. They abhor war. They 
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love peace; but they rebel against a dishonorable peace. They 
are not willing to abandon war at any price; neither are they 
willing to leave the Nation defenseless. Catching the vision of 
a world-wide peace, they have inspired our great Nation in every 
honorable effort for international peace. When the dawn of 
that day comes, it will come because the mothers of the country 
have willed the time when war shall be no more. Their victory 
will be a victory of peace. 

Both in the home and in the Nation there is no substitute for 
mother. No institution nor professional caretakers can take her 
place. She alone is charged with the responsibility of citizenship 
and she should be permitted to perform that duty and obliga- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask for five minutes more? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWMAN. In all worthy cases, children and dependent 
mothers should not be separated. Charitable institutions and or- 
ganized welfare are worthy, but they do not take the place of 
the home. The State must preserve the home. The child to-day 
is the man to-morrow, and upon bis citizenship depends the per- 
manency and durability of the Nation. The preservation of the 
home is worth all it costs. 

Within the boundaries of the United States there is a well- 
defined association or organization of men and women operating 
around four cardinal doctrines or principles: 

First. The abolition of God. 

Second. The abolition of all government. 

Third. The abolition of patriotism. 

Fourth. The abolition of the family. 

The efforts of this organization are directed primarily against 
the sanctity of the American home, and are responsible for the 
insidious propaganda in the fertile fields of literature reflecting 
upon the simple faith of our mothers and the integrity of our 
homes.. They endeavor to weaken the faith and destroy the con- 
fidence of the rising generation. These avowed enemies of the 
Nation understand that the destruction of the home eventually 
means the abolition of patriotism, the abolition of all govern- 
ment, and the abolition of God. On this holy Mother’s Day 
every loyal and patriotic citizen of this great country as a 
further tribute to the love and the simple faith of his mother 
should resolve and determine to crush this hydra-headed monster 
of destructive communism. There should be no place in America 
for the enemies of the home. The home must be preserved and 
protected. . 

If our reverence for mother is genuine we will not offer her 
one day only for the many she has given us. Mother’s Day 
should be every day. The greatest tribute to mother is found in 
the lives of her sons and daughters. She is happy and content 
when her ideals are lived. Her ideals do not constitute a creed, 
nor a doctrine, nor a philosophy, but an active, ambitious life 
of purity and righteousness. On this day let us resolve to heed 
the sweet voice of mother, as we did in the days of our early 
youth, and honor her with a noble, inspiring life, breathing the 
spirit of the poet when he wrote: 

BE A GOOD BOY—GOOD-BY 

How oft in my dreams I go back to that day 
When I stood at our old garden gate, 

And started for school in full battle array, 
Well armed with primer and slate. 

And as the latch fell I felt myself free, 
And gloried, I fear, on the sly, 

Till I heard a kind voice that whispered to me: 
“Be a good boy—good-by!” 


“ Be a good boy—good-by!" It seems 
They have followed me all through these years. 
They have given form to my youthful dreams, 
They have scattered my foolish fears. 
They have stayed my feet on many a brink 
Unseen by a blinded eye, 
For just in time I would stop and think, 
“Be a good boy—good-by!”’ 


Oh, brother of mine, in the battle of life, 
Just starting or nearing its close, 

This motto aloft in the midst of the strife 
Will conquer wherever it goes. 

Mistakes we will make, fer each of us errs, 
But, brother, just honestly try 

To accomplish your best, whatever occurs. 
“Be a good boy—good-by!” 


[Applause.] 
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THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 2667, the 
readjusted tariff bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 2667. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, Mr. SNELL, 
will kindly take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 2667, with Mr. SNetx in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask how much time 
has been consumed on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon has con- 
sumed 3 hours and 50 minutes, and the gentleman from Texas 
has consumed 2 hours. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Rainry]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, in the time allotted to me it will, of course, be impos- 
sible for me to discuss all the schedules in this bill, but in that 
time I shall attempt to discuss and analyze the bill in its relation 
to sugar and lumber and shingles and glass, and if I have any 
more time than this I may attempt to discuss in my hour some 
other features of the bill. After opening this address—and I 
want to open my address as mildly as I can—I expect to grad- 
ually rise as I proceed in my discussion of the bill. 

We have had over 30 tariff bills since 1787. This is the worst 
of all of them. [Applause.] 

I have no doubt that the Republican Party could do worse 
than this, but up to the present time they have not done worse 
than this in the history of tariff legislation in this country 
and in every other country in the world. This bill is a 
monstrosity without a parallel, indefensible in nearly every 
paragraph. 

Since the World War, and following our leadership—and the 
nations of the world have been following our leadership, even 
when it is bad—135 nations have revised their tariffs. There 
are not, of course, that many nations in the world, but there are 
that many units which have authority to revise their tariffs, and 
135 nations of the world, following our leadership and following 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, have raised their tariffs. 
But not one of them has yet reached the peak attained even in 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. 

The subjects I shall diseuss—lumber and shingles, sugar, and 
glass—in those three subjects this bill will raise the cost of 
living in the United States $460,000,000. This entire bill, when 
it is analyzed by experts, will be found to raise the cost of 
living in the United States $600,000,000 or $700,000,000, and 
God knows that under the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill it is 
high enough. 

When Democrats revise the tariff—and they occasionally have 
done it—the method of doing it has been different from the 
Republican method. I served on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during the preparation of the Underwood tariff bill. 
We considered, first of all, the economic effects of the rates we 
fixed. We consider their effect on the revenue of the United 
States. We consider whether or not there is a difference in 
labor costs at home and abroad. We take all those things into 
consideration and listen to all the evidence we can get, includ- 
ing the evidence of experts, and then with that information 
we revise the tariff. 

But that is a complicated way of doing it. The Republicans 
have an easier way of doing it. They simply call into secret 
session tariff beneficiaries, and then they consult them as to 
what rates they want; and if they can agree as to the burden 
they want to place on the consumers, that is the rate they get. 
If they can not agree, then the real labors of the Republican 
members of the committee commence. They find out the high- 
est rate suggested, and that is the rate that is given. That is 
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the Republican method of revising the tariff, and that is the 
way this tariff bill was drawn. 

We had hearings extending over two months of time, more 
extended hearings than were ever had before; but the real 
hearings commenced after we had got through cross-examining 
the witnesses who appeared. The Democrats were permitted to 
participate in the open hearings, but afterwards the real hear- 
ings commenced behind locked doors and in committee rooms. 
Fifteen Members of the House of Representatives in this bill 
speak for the entire House. Then the representatives of the 
interests were heard, the vampires who feed on the lifeblood 
of the Nation were heard. The representatives of the 14,000 
millionaires and the 14,000 near millionaires in the United 
States who bask in the sunshine of the prosperity made pos- 
sible by the privileges granted them, nearly always by the Re- 
publican Party, had their hearings. Those are underground 
methods; the Democrats were not permitted to be there. Why, 
GARNER, COLLIER, HuLy, and myself, all Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, were members of that com- 
mittee before a single one of the present Republican membership 
on that committee made their appearance on the committee. 
We were all members of that committee studying the economic 
propositions which go with a tariff revision when some of the 
gentlemen on the committee who have been potent in drafting 
this bill and who have had charge of some of these schedules 
were at home dreaming of the time when they might come to 
Washington to represent the interests they have now so well 
succeeded in doing. 

Yesterday they had a Republican caucus. It lasted for two 
hours. It is the first of a series of Republican caucuses. We 
know they did two things and that is all we do know anything 
about. They adjourned to meet some other time and then they 
gave out this important information to the press, through the 
gentieman from Connecticut [Mr. T1Ltson], the majority leader. 
He gave out this infornmration and this is what it took two hours 
for that caucus to do—to pass a resolution thanking the Repub- 
licans of the Ways and Means Committee for their “ arduous, 
careful, and faithful labors during the last four months.” 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I am glad to hear so much 
applause on the Republican side of this House. A great many 
of you who join so yociferously in that applause, when your 
constituents find out what is in this bill, will not be here to 
applaud in the Seventy-second Congress. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

And now with this brief introduction I want to say that I 
have all the confidence in the world in my Republican colleagues 
on the Ways and Means Committee individually and separately, 
and I have a lot of confidence in the Republicans generally on 
the Republican side of this House individually and separately, 
and when they act on their own responsibility, but when they 
act en masse I have not the slightest confidence in them. 
[Laughter.] And while I am discussing these subjects I want 
to be understood as discussing their conduct en masse, the 
reprehensible conduct en masse of my friends on the Republican 
side of the House, 

SUGAR 


Now as to sugar. Sugar is always an interesting question for 
Republicans. Ever since the beginning of the present century 
sugar has dragged its slimy, sticky way right through the heart 
of the Republican Party, bringing to it a large degree of frauds 
and seandals which always characterize Republican adminis- 
trations, whenever they have occurred in the history of this 
country, and I hope some Republican sonre day will take this 
floor and call attention to some scandals which have affected 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
Nations? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Then I will take the floor immedi- 
ately afterwards and detail and put in the Recorp the scandals 
which have affected the Republican Party. Oh, the League of 
Nations. You are getting into it as fast as you can. With your 
world courts you are crawling into it by the back doors. Through 
a hundred different agencies you are cooperating with the League 
of Nations. This country could not exist without cooperating 
with the League of Nations. You are sending your representa- 
tives there—Republican Presidents are doing this—to cooper- 
ate with the officials of the League of Nations in the important 
matters that come up before the League of Nations. You can 
not keep out of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I can not yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman refer to the conduct 
of Senator Gorman in the Senate with regard to the slimy trail 
of sugar, some years back, when Cleveland was President? 


What about the League of 
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That referred to sugar, and Senator Gorman was a member of 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion absolutely had no scandals connected with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What about the conduct of Senator Gorman 
in the United States Senate when the sugar schedule was under 
consideration ? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. If there have ever been any thieves 
in a Democratic administration, I never heard of any of them 
[laughter]; but if there were any such thieves, they were put 
behind the doors of the penitentiary. As a matter of fact, you 
gentlemen have had so many prominent Republicans in the 
penitentiary at Atlanta recently that I heard a Republican ex- 
Member out here in the corridor say that he was a candidate 
for warden of a State penitentiary. You had filled the State 
penitentiary with Republican officeholders, and some are just 
getting out now. He was out of a job, and there were so many 
in there that it appealed to him and he said, “I think I ought 
to have this job, because so many of our fellows are going down 
there, and I know them, that I think I should be there to wel- 
come them as they come.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, with the permission of the Republicans, I will get 
back to the discussion of sugar. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, 
brief interruption? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes; all right. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman wanted some 
information as to Democratic scandals. I will say that the 
records conclusively show that one of the greatest scandals in 
government in the history of the Republic was the manhandling 
and mishandling of alien property under a Democratic adminis- 
tration. [Applause.] . 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I deny that; but I notice it was a 
Republican Alien Property Custodian who went to the peniten- 
tiary. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the Democratic thieves had 
been sent to the penitentiary, they would have had to put on an 
annex to the prisons. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will admit that the Republican 
Party is corrupt from the top clear down to the bottom. That 
is what I think about it, so do not ask me any more questions 
along that line. [Laughter and applause.] 

Way back early in this century, under a Republican adminis- 
tration, in 1908, we commenced to hear about sugar. It was, 
first, manipulation of the polariscopic test, but that was not a 
method that was rapid enough to suflicienfly deplete the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and to suit the Republicans who were 
in control of the American Sugar Refining Co. they commenced 
to manipulate the scales with wires stretched through them. 
The owners of the sugar, as it came from Cuba, did not trust 
the Republican Party. They knew it. They would not weigh 
the sugar on the Government scales. They had their own 
scales, which weighed the sugar correctly, and the American 
Sugar Refining Co. paid them for their sugar as it was cor- 
rectly weighed, and then they carried it over to the Government 
scales and weighed it again, and it weighed less under this 
manipulation. 

This occurred under the Taft administration. Finally the 
administration was compelled to do something about it. I re- 
member I made a half dozen speeches on the floor here myself 
during that period of time calling attention to these Sugar Trust 
thieves. 

Why, John FE. Parsons, chairman of the Republican central 
committee in the State of New York, was the manager of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. and the principal thief among all 
of them, and his son was one vf the leaders on that side of the 
House attempting to defend him against the charges I made. 

I insisted that it was the higher ups, the men who benefited by 
these sugar thefts, that ought to go to the penitentiary. The 
President insisted that we must proceed slowly, that we must 
not give any of them the right to escape by holding a congres- 
sional investigation. I called attention to the fact that when 
the term of President Taft expired the 5-year period of limita- 
tion would have expired and none of them could be prosecuted ; 
but the brother of the President of the United States was a 
Sugar Trust attorney, belonging:to the firm of Strong & Cad- 
walader. The Attorney General of the United States was a 
Sugar Trust attorney, belonging to the firm of Strong & Cad- 
walader, and finally these energetic executives succeeded in 
indicting a few of the little checkers and weighers and sent them 
to the workhouse for periods of from a week or two to two or 
three months, and every one of these little checkers and weigh- 
ers serving these light sentences was pardoned by the President 
of the United States before they had finished their sentences. 


Will the gentleman permit a 
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This is the Sugar Trust scandal that meets with the approval 
of the gentleman on that side, and this is just the beginning 
of it. 

Mr. Wickersham, who was Attorney General at this time, was 
the same Attorney General who agreed with Mr. Mellon that 
his company could draft an agreement fixing a world price for 
aluminum, and it did. He agreed with him that his Canadian 
company could sign this agreement, and it did; and the other 
five or six companies in the world using the Mellon patents 
then signed also the agreement, and Mr. Wickersham said this 
was all right. So we had the first world trust. 

Oh, Mr. Mellon was as powerful then with Republican admin- 
istrations as he is now, and finally, after President Taft had 
been retired by a decisive vote, more decisive than had ever 
been recorded before, having carried only two little States, fewer 
States than any candidate of any great party ever carried be- 
fore, he spent a few years in retirement ; but when the Harding 
administration came on, with all its corruption, with all its 
scandals, when Mr. Daugherty and the Ohio gang were reeking 
with scandal—many of them have gone to the penitentiary 
since—it became his duty to suggest who should be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and when the 
frequenters of the little green house on K Street were able to 
get together—the only question was who would be most suit- 
able to them; they agreed on ex-President Taft when they 
found he was receiving a subsidy from the Steel Trust. He was 
elevated then to the position of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the greatest court in all the world, 
and he sits there to-day drawing his subsidy of $10,000 a year 
im semiannual installments from the Steel Trust, secured by a 
deposit of Steel Trust bonds, and he does this in direct violation 
of his own code of ethics which he himself drew for the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and which any of you can read if you 
desire to do so; and night before last, in a sumptuous apart- 
ment in the most elegant of Washington hotels, Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Wickersham, his old Attorney General, both of them re- 
sponsible for the escape of the Sugar Trust thieves back in 1910 
and 1911, stood shoulder to shoulder and solemnly advised the 
lawyers of the American Law Institute to go back home and 
do what they could to enforce the laws. 

These Republican Sugar Trust thieves, I always claimed, stole 
$12,000,000. 


Do you know what their defense was and their defense on 


the floor? They said I was wrong about it, they only stole 
three million. They could not deny that because these thieves 
admitted they stole three million and they paid $3,000,000 back 
into the Treasury of the United States. 

Now, I do not want to discuss all the scandals in the Re- 
publican Party. If I did, I could talk here a week and talk 
about nothing else. There is not any subject that you can 
possibly mention upon which more volume of history could be 
written than the subject of seandals in the Republican Party. 
And so the Sugar Trust still crawls its slimy, sticky way 
through the very vitals of the Republican Party. 

It was the Sugar Trust and the insurance companies who 
contributed most of the money in 1896 which defeated Bryan 
for the Presidency. And they have been liberal contributors 
ever since to Republican campaign funds and they must be 
taken care of. 

You all received the other day the Doran letter advising you 
as to the profits made by the Great Western Sugar Co., which 
handles about one-half of the sugar beets produced in the 
United States. He called attention to the fact that they had 
during this fiscal year just closed earned 44 per cent on their 
common stock. 

The next day there came the defense from a high official of 
the Great Western Sugar Co. I suppose that defense is satis- 
factory to the Republican side of this House. This was his 
defense: Why, he said, we only distributed 7 per cent on our 
preferred stock. Well, that was all he could distribute under 
his charter—was 7 per cent. He said in effect, if you analyze 
it, that “We did not make any stock dividends—we were over- 
capitalized. If we had made stock dividends big enough, you 
would not be able to say that we had earned 44 per cent on 
each share of our common stock.” That was his defense. These 
are the kind of profits you are taking care of in this bill. 

Sugar is a food. We consume three times as much sugar 
per capita in the United States as any other nation in the 
world. Back in the sixties our per capita consumption of sugar 
was 45 pounds per annum. Last year it was 109 pounds. It is 
an important article of food in the United States. 

To impose this additional duty on sugar means to one indus- 
try, the soft-drink industry in the United States, an additional 
charge of $17,328,000. This industry is capitalized at $200,- 
000,000, a greater amount than the capitalization of all the 
sugar refineries in the United States. There are 12,000 soft- 
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drink companies. There are 120,000 full-time American employ- 
ees in that industry—adult American employees. They are not 
Mexicans and they are not children. You are extending this ad- 
ditional protection upon the theory that you want to preserve 
the American industry; that if we get into a war—this was the 
argument before the Ways and Means Committee—we would be 
in any awful fix if we did not have sugar, and, therefore, we 
ought to keep that industry going. 

You get your labor from Mexico for weeding and cultivating 
the beets. Americans will pot do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. What proportion of the labor em- 
ployed in raising sugar beets comes from Mexico? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I do not know, and I do not think 
the gentleman knows. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. One per cent probably. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I know that all through the sugar- 
beet country gangs of Mexicans, during the season, are at work 
cultivating and weeding the beets. I do know that all through 
this section you erect barracks for the accommodation of 
Mexican labor. 

I do know, and I have received a pile of letters from men in- 
terested in the sugar-beet industry protesting against restriction 
of immigration on Mexican labor and telling me that they could 
not get along without it in the beet fields. 

I heard one witness, and only one, before the Ways and 
Means Committee who said that in his locality at one time it 
looked like they could not get enough Mexican labor, and when 
that dire situation stared them in the face they went to the 
public schools for the children and that the children agreed to 
do it if the Mexicans did not. 

So, so far as labor is concerned, you have here a Mexican- 
labor industry and a child-labor industry. The information 
with respect to child labor has already been placed in the 
Recorp by my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], a Republican 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, who was fired 
from that committee not long ago because he was an honest 
man, but who was finally put back on again because you could 
not stand the odium of keeping him off. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. In reply to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Smitu], if I remember correctly, a Republican Congressman 
yesterday stated on the floor that one-third of the laborers in 
the beet fields in the State of Colorado were Mexicans. I refer 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE], who made 
that statement. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 
yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I have been spoken of as the gentleman 
who said that in the State of Colorado possibly one-third of 
the labor was Mexican, showing that a great deal of labor was 
performed by Russians and Japs, and some Americans. I was 
not able to give the exact figures, but a percentage, probably 
about one-third, was of Mexican labor. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Here is another honest Republican ! 
One-third of them are Mexicans, the rest are Japs and Russians, 
and a few Americans, who, I have no doubt, were children. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave here, with the gentle- 
man’s permission, to insert brief extracts from the testimony 
of sugar manufacturers before the House Immigration Com- 
mittee in respect to the extent to which Mexican labor is neces- 
sary for that industry in the United States. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I have no objection to that being 
inserted, but ask that the gentleman put it at the end of my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Might it not be interesting to 
describe the conditions of labor in Cuba and in the Philippines, 
where they produce those crops? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution. Why do we not turn them loose? Republicans are not 
in favor of doing that. The Filipinos work in the sugar-beet 
fields of the Philippine Islands. The population is composed of 
Filipinos, not Mexicans or Hindus or Japs or Russians. The 
Filipinos do the work there because they are intelligent, indus- 
trious, and capable, and because they live there and nobody 
else lives there except a few Americans who do not work at all. 
That is the answer. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. With reference to the labor situa- 
tion and the employment of Mexicans, I stated yesterday that 
my district produces about 3,000,000 bags of sugar. I branded 
yesterday as untrue any statement that Mexican labor was 
there employed, or Hindu labor or any other foreign labor. I 
reiterate that statement now. We produce the beets from which 
that sugar is made with American-born labor. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. And children perhaps. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the gentleman does not deny that Mexi- 
can labor is used in other States. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I am challenging the statement that 
generally it is true that Mexican labor is used. I made the 
statement yesterday with reference to my State. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman does not challenge the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. No. But I want this Recorp to show 
that that is not true of my State. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. If the gentleman will not interrupt 
me and let me proceed, I will admit for his benefit that his little 
section does constitute an oasis in this whole sugar business. I 
am talking about the acreage of the United States en masse. I 
made this proposition to seme of my Republican colleagues. I 
said, “If you want to build up the sugar-beet industry in the 
United States, why not put a tariff on beet seed, so that you can 
raise all the seed in the United States, and make the tariff high 
enough if you desire, to constitute an embargo,” but they would 
not do that. It takes two years to raise beet seed. We do not 
raise any in this country. We get the seed from Germany. An 
industry that depends upon Mexico for its labor and on Ger- 
many for its beet seed, has no right to hold up its head among 
the other industries of this country and ask to be sustained. 

Let me tell you what you have done in this bill so far as sugar 
is concerned. Under a careful examination made not long ago 
by the American Farm Bureau Association as to the effect of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff upon the farmers of the country 
an analysis was made of the sugar proposition. Original copies 
of that document are all exhausted, but for the information of 
my friends on the Republican side I can tell them where they 
ean find it. 
Recorp of the Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session, page 5596, 
volume 67, part 6. With all that explanation even a Republican 
ought to be able to find it, even if he does not want to find it. 
They reached the conclusion there that the rates of the Fordney- 
McCumber bill imposed a burden upon the American consumers 
of sugar of $192,000,000 a year. That is a more conservative 
estimate than I have ever seen made. The estimates being sent 
out now are that that bill increased the breakfast-bill costs of 
the consumers of the United States $250,000,000 a year. I shall 
leave it at $193,000,000 or $200,000,000—along about that. This 
bill will further increase that charge—and I am making a 
modest estimate—by $100,000,000. If this bill becomes a law as 
it is you will have a charge on the people of the United States 
on this one item alone of $300,000,000 a year. How many acres 
are there in sugar beets and sugar cane in this country and 
how much is it worth? 
an acre. That is an outside figure. There are approximately 
800,000 acres in sugar beets in the United States—perhaps a 
little more—and approximately 193,000 or 200,000 acres in 
sugar eane. That makes 1,000,000 acres in sugar beets and 
sugar cane in the United States. You make a charge of $300,- 
000,000 a year on the consumers of the United States because 
you have a million acres in sugar beets and sugar cane in the 
United States. And that charge is an annual charge. In other 
words, under this outrageous sugar tax you impose on the con- 
sumers of the United States each year a charge equal to $300 
per acre for all the land planted in sugar beets and sugar cane. 
That is an awful price to pay for maintaining this nonexistent 
industry, dependent for its labor on Mexico and the children, 
depending for its beet seed upon Germany. At the present time 
a canker affliction has destroyed the cane fields of Louisiana, 
and they are going to rebuild them now with what they believe 
will be a disease-resisting cane. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. In one moment I will, as soon as I 
finish this. 

That shows a lack of statesmanship in handling this sugar 
problem never equalled in the history of civilized nations by 
any other nation in all the world. Now they say, “ Let us con- 
tinue this awful charge upon the people of the United States, 
because if we should release this land from the production of 
sugar beets and sugar cane they could grow something else on 
it—potatoes or onions or corn or wheat or other cereals.” They 
do not have to do that. Three hundred dollars per acre would 
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buy every acre and have half of it left over, and with that half 
you could reforest every acre of sugar-beet and sugar-cane land 
in the United States, and it would not go back to compete in 
its products with other industries, We do this, notwithstanding 
the fact that under the American flag and under American pro- 
tection we have the nrost productive sugar-producing sections in 
all the world—Cuba, Haiti, the Philippines, Porto Rico. They 
produce sugar; they produce sugar for all the world. 

We are fortunate in extending our control to those sugar- 
producing islands of the world, and they compete with each 
other, too. They say the sugar industry in Cuba is controlled 
by American capital, and they say the sugar industry of the 
Philippine Islands is controlled by English capital. If that is 
true, then 120,000,000 people who live here in the United States 
have advantages which no other section of this world possesses. 
They have the advantage of possessing right here, half way 
between those extremes of the world, the territory where sugar 
can meet from the Philippine Islands and from Cuba and can 
compete, and where the product can be sold cheaper for the bene- 
fit of more people than it can be sold in any other section of the 
world. 

However, I am suggesting propositions of statesmanship, and 
I do not expect Republican leaders to understand that. There 
are no statesmen, except those who are dead and who have been 
dead a long time, so that there is no use in presenting an 
economic problem which ought to appeal to Republican states- 

Now after paying my compliments to the bill in relation to 
sugar, I may say that that is not the nrost indefensible part of 
this bill. It is difficult to go through the bill and find the most 
indefensible part. Every schedule in the amended bill competes 
for that distinction. I understood, and the country understood 
from the President’s speeches and messages, that we were going 
to spend the summer months here in accomplishing a limited 
revision of the tariff, a revision that merely equalized the tariff, 
corrected it here and there, and which would produce something 
of tariff legislation for the farmer. The child is born, and it 
comes out a bill of 4384 pages, with over a thousand changes in 
the bill—120,000 words. We never had a bigger bill than this. 

I am wondering if the President meant it when he said he 
wanted a limited revision, just a revision that would correct 
inequalities here and there and relieve the farmer. I am won- 
He did not get it in this bill. There 
are only 90 or 95 changes in the bill that affect farming and 
farming propositions and agriculture generally. All the rest 
of these changes go to other sections of the bill and impose these 
unconscionable charges upon the farmers and all consumers in 
the United States. 

The country is waiting to hear from the President. You 
may hear from him when you pass this bill. We never had a 
President before just like President Hoover. He is our first 
multimillionaire President. He is the first President who has 
selected from the ranks of millionaires and multimillionaires 
the majority of his Cabinet. Ordinarily you would not expect 
ordinary consumers—and there are nearly 120,000,000 of them 
in the United States—to get much relief from that kind of 
an administration. But his word is pledged. We are called 
together here to effect a limited revision of the tariff to help 
agriculture. You have not done it. 

I will put in as an appendix to my speech the statement from 
the officials of every farm organization in the United States 
which reached your desks this morning protesting against this 
bill. I am wondering if the President is strong enough to veto 
this bill which so grossly violates his instructions. The country 
waits with considerable apprehension. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

- Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has quoted the statements 
made by those who are clamoring for a high tariff on sugar, to 
the effect that the sugar industry in the Philippine Islands is 
largely owned by British interests. If that charge is true, and 
if this bill goes into effect as it is written, will it not be taxing 
all the American people for the benefit of those British interests 
who have invested in the sugar industry in the Philippine 
Islands? 

‘Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. 


Yes; of course they wiil get better 
prices in the Philippine Islands on account of this bill, if the 


statement is true. I do not know whether it is true or not. I 
do not dispute the gentleman’s word, but it is Republicans who 
are making that statement. I have no confidence in them, and 
the gentleman is quoting them. 

Mr. RANKIN. If their own statements are true—which I 
seriously doubt—to the effect that British interests own the 
sugar industry in the Philippine Islands, then under this bill 
the Republicans propose to tax all the American people through 
this increased tariff for the benefit of those British interests. 
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Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. My friend is right about it, of 
course. In that event we will tax the entire consuming public 
in order to fill the coffers of British companies. 

Mr. OSIAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I yield. 

Mr. OSIAS. Just for a correction. It is not true that the 
sugar industry in the Philippine Islands is controlled by British 
capitalists, as the following facts will show 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Will the gentleman put that at 
the end of my remarks? 

Mr. OSIAS. Just one sentence. Seventy-six per cent, based 
on the capital investment, is controlled by Americans and Fili- 
pinos and the rest is controlled by cosmopolitan groups. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The gentleman knows what he is 
talking about. He represents here in this body those islands. 
I thank the gentleman for his contribution. Of course, that is 
just another Republican lie nailed. That is all [applause on the 
Democratic side] from the source which knows most about it. 

LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


I think I might proceed now with a discussion of lumber and 
shingles and the effect of these increased duties upon the build- 
ing industry of the United States. 

Preliminary to that I might call attention to the fact that 
paper board, wall board, pulpboard, and boxwood generally 
now enter to a very large degree in the construction of build- 
ings, and this industry has not been prospering. You give them 
in this bill an advance of from 5 per cent ad valorem to 10 per 
cent ad valorem upon their product, I presume because they 
came before the committee and said they were not prospering, 
and on account of that statement. We use paper board and 
pulpboard in building operations in the United States and you 
give this industry a 100 per cent increase. 


I remember one gentleman who appeared before the Ways | 
and Means Committee to speak for the box-board industry of | 


the United States. He commenced his address in this way, “I 
do not want to make a speech; I just want to file a brief,” 
and he was given permission to do that. I said, “I want to 
cross-examine the gentleman. I do not know what is in his 
brief and I want to ask him some questions.” He said, “I do 
not know anything about it.” I said, “Does anybody in the 
room know anything about this industry?” One fellow, rather 
I said to him, 


in a shamefaced way, admitted that he did. 
“You are in conference now with the Secretary of Labor, are 


you not?” He said, “ Yes.” I said, “ You have been in confer- 
ence for quite a while?” He said, “ Yes.” 
your industry made an agreement with the Secretary of Labor 
to work your men eight hours a day and no longer than that, 
and six days a week.” He said, “ Yes.” I said, “ Did you keep 
that agreement?” He said, “No.” I said, “ You are working 
men now from 9 to 13 hours a day in the industry?” He said, 
“Yes.” I said, “And you work your men on Sundays, too. 
That is your clean-up day?” He said, “ Yes; we work them 
there half days on Sundays cleaning up and they work from 9 
to 13 hours every week day.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. 
Texas [Mr. 
minutes. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Then I inserted in the record a 
statement made by the Republican Secretary of Labor calling 
attention to the fact that they were not making money because 
they were overproducing and they were overproducing because 
they worked their men from 9 to 13 hours a day and half days 
on Sundays. 

The 15 men who framed this bill certainly forgot that colloquy 
and that proof when they gave to this Paper Board Trust, 
guilty of these crimes against labor, an increase in their tariff 
duties of 100 per cent. These offenses against decency and 
against the ethics of labor still continue in that industry, and, 
therefore, by giving this important industry 100 per cent more 
tariff than they have enjoyed heretofore you, in fact, say to 
them, “Go ahead; work your men from 9 to 13 hours a day 
as long as they can live and stand that kind of work; work 
them on Sundays; we are going to protect you; we are going 
to help you.” This tariff is an embargo. They are not going 
to bring in anything from abroad that will interfere with that 
infamous and contemptible method of carrying on that indus- 
try. I thought I would mention this in passing. This is just 
one of the offenses these 15 Republicans have committed, and it 
is amongst the least reprehensible. If I get the time I will 
call attention to Some that are worse than that. 

I am now going to talk about shingles. The United States 
production is $22,000,000, Against that we import from British 


Mr. Chairman, acting for the gentleman from 
GARNER], I yield the gentleman 30 additional 
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Columbia $3,706,000 worth of shingles, making a total domestic 
consumption of $26,000,000. Experts figuring upon the increase 
in the lumber schedule, the increase in the cost of living im- 
posed upon the home builders of this country by the rest of the 
schedule, estimate that the rest of this lumber schedule imposes 
an additional burden upon the people of the United States 
of $250,000,000 a year. This increase of 25 per cent in shingles 
when you bring them from the free list to the dutiable list, 
this increase of 25 per cent when it is pyramided and reaches 
the consumer, means an additional $20,000,000 of charge on the 
consumers of the United States, in order to enable the lumber 
barons of Washington and Oregon to maintain an industry 
which does not exist, because the shingle industry is a by-prod- 
uct industry in Oregon and Washington. 

They make shingles there out of the slabs and the sides and 
ends of logs and out of the timber that can not be used for any 
other purpose. They are as frugal in those States in these mat- 
ters as the people who lived in Connecticut were in the old 
wooden nutmeg days. 

They use the waste in the manufacture of shingles. Over 80 
per cent of the shingles manufactured in that country are by- 
product shingles. They say they want this tariff because they 
have Hindu labor in British Columbia; they do have Hindu 
labor there, but they have it in Washington and Oregon also, 
according to the hearings and according to the United States 
Tariff Commission; not as much of it as they have in British 
Columbia, but all the Hindus they can get in those States they 
have employed in this industry. The Hindus in British Colum- 
bia are paid as much as white labor in the United States. 

They say it costs less to produce shingles in British Columbia 
than it costs in the United States. On the contrary, it costs 
more, and the report of the Tariff Commission shows it. 

I have here [indicating] some shingles made in British Colum- 
bia. They are better shingles than most of you gentlemen ever 
get to see. According to the United States Tariff Commission— 
and they employed three methods in getting at costs in Canada— 
by the No. 1 method $% per thousand in Washington and Oregon, 
and in British Columbia $9.866 per thousand, and by all three 
methods the difference is about the same. It costs always more, 
according to the Tariff Commission, in British Columbia, the 
labor cost, and yet this burden is imposed upon the people of the 
United States upon the theory that labor is cheaper there in the 
shingle mills than in the shingle mills of Washington and 
Oregon, and the report of the Tariff Commission says that it 
is not. 

Oh, I know why this shingle tariff was placed in this bill. 
The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee lives in Ore- 
gon and the chairman of the subcommittee lives in Washing- 
ton, and they collaborated on this schedule. So the people of 


| the United States are going to be taxed in the building of their 


homes nearly $300,000,000 per year because the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee lives in Oregon and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which had charge of this schedule in 
the bill lives in Washington. This is a high price to pay for 
honors like that, but I congratulate these two gentlemen. They 
have been most effective. I can think of no other two citizens 
of the United States in my generation who have been able to 
fix upon the consumers of the United States, unaided and alone, 
a charge of nearly $300,000,000 a year for reasons which do not 
exist. 

Now, here is a comparable shingle produced in Washington 
and Oregon. 

Both of these shingles are what are called edge-grain shingles. 
I think we used to call them quarter-sawed shingles. These 
edge-grain shingles lie tight and flat to the sheathing, guaran- 
teeing 40 years or more of satisfactory protection. They pre- 
vent the lodgment of combustible material. They make the 
maximum resistance to fire. 

The flat-grain shingle, which represents 80 per cent of the 
production of Oregon and Washington, warps, the nails loosen, 
it causes all kinds of annoyance and expense, creates fire 
hazards, and has a life of but 3 to sometimes 15 years. 

This [indicating] is the edge-grain shingle produced in Wash- 
ington and Oregon comparable to the edge-grain shingle 4/7;, 
Royal, produced in British Columbia. 

Of course, the Washington comparable shingle, although an 
edge-grain shingle, is vastly inferior to the similar edge-grain 
shingle from British Columbia, and it costs more to produce this 
better edge-grain 4/;*, shingle in British Columbia, the labor cost 
is more, than to produce this inferior comparable shingle in 
Washington and Oregon. 

I have many other samples in my office, but I just brought a 
few over here to illustrate the point. Here is an edge-grain 
shingle of the 5/;% class, produced in British Columbia, and 
here is the comparable shingle produced in Washington and 
Oregon. This shingle produced in British Columbia costs, by 
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all the methods adopted by the Tariff Commission to arrive at 
costs, from 21 to 28 cents more per thousand than to produce 
the same shingle in the State of Washington, and so it goes 
through all these comparable grades. 

The Washington comparable 5/;% shingle, to which I have 
called attention, is a shingle which will not grade at all in 
British Columbia. This shingle is a flat-grain shingle, and this 
is the shingle you get all through the United States when you 
order shingles. It could not be graded higher than second 
grade in British Columbia. Of course, it costs more to pro- 
duce the comparable British Columbia shingle than to produce 
this inferior flat-grain or slash-grain shingle produced in 
Oregon and in the State of Washington. 

That is the shingle question; that is the way it works. I 
have been quoting from figures obtained as a result of the 
investigation by the United States Tariff Commission and from 
no other source. This is what has happened to the people of 
the United States on account of the fact that these influential 
members of the Ways and Means Committee happen to live in 
these two States. 

There are many other things I could say. I can say this, 
that I have kept a file of protests I have received against this 
shingle tariff from the States of Washington and Oregon and 
from the lumber dealers and builders in those States. I can 
say for the benefit of these two gentlemen who are making this 
levy for their native States that I have received more protests 
from those two States—nearly twice as many—against this 
proposed duty than I have received of statements favoring the 
duty. 

A few months ago you all received shingles from Oregon. 
They came to you through the mail, and every one of them was 
an edge-grain shingle and not one of them was taken from the 
class of flat grain, the slice-grain shingles manufactured in 
these States. So these gentlemen who kindly sent you those 
shingles—and I must confess I was impressed by them my- 
self—were guilty of false pretenses in sending you the kind of 
shingles they make only in limited quantities in those States. 
The fact that so many cities have antishingle ordinances is due 
to these shingles made up there in Washington and Oregon. 

LoGs 

They keep the tax on logs of a dollar a thousand and refuse 
to let in logs free from British Columbia for making shingles. 
But the timber and shingle concerns up there stand together. 

One of them owns the timber forests of these two States and 
the other operates the mills. They play into each other’s hands, 
and so the logging interests of those States have been influential 
in keeping the tariff of a dollar a thousand on logs from British 
Columbia. I am led to believe from information I get from the 
Puget Sound mills that even in that State they would like to 
have the tariff on logs taken off. 

The Fordney-McCumber bill carried the first tariff on logs, as 
I remember it, and the chairman of that committee then owned 
an immense amount of timberland in the State of Washington. 
So during all this period of time we have been laboring under 
that enormous burden because a former chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee had large logging interests in Washing- 
ton, and now we are going to add to it because the present chair- 
man and his subordinate have constituents who have shingle 
interests in these two States. And so the influence of these 
interests not only places a burden on the people who live there, 
in the interest of these profiteers, but they place the same burden 
upon all the people who want to build homes anywhere in the 
United States. 

The information I get from reliable sources is that if the 
present consumption of logs continues there will be no timber- 
lands in private ownership in the State of Oregon 17 years front 
now. And so that State, on account of its representation—and 
the same is true of Washington—these States, on account of 
their representation on this great committee, are soon going to 
be deprived of this immensely valuable asset. [Applause.] 

The evidence shows that the Edward Hines Lumber Co., the 
greatest of all lumber companies, has completed the destruction 
of all the forests it owned in the State of Mississippi and goes 
this year to operate in the cutting of timber under Government 
supervision on the public lands of the United States in these 
two States. 

Why not let logs come in from Canada without the tax? It 
will mean cheaper lumber, it will mean higher wages for Ameri- 
can labor, it will mean cheaper homes for the people who build 
thenr, and whe are compelled to repair them. 

BRICK AND CEMENT 

This is not the only offense committed against the home 
builders of the United States. We have taken common brick, 
cement, crude feldspar from the free list and put them over on 
the taxed list. They are building materials, all of them. 
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I received a telegram from the brick interests in the northern 
part of Illinois saying to me—they could not be very well 
acquainted with me—saying to me, “ Please, in the Republican 
caucus, support the duty on brick. [Laughter.] It will not 
hurt us any out West here, because imported brick never gets to 
us anyway, but it will help the brick fellows back East.” So 
that is the charming way in which the tariff beneficiaries get 
together and agree on things. I never saw one of them who was 
not perfectly willing to be robbed outrageously himself, if he 
could only get a bill that would permit him to rob everybody 
else. 

Cedar, maple, and birch lumber are transferred from the 
free list to the dutiable list, and then they put over on the 
dutiable list lemon juice and lime juice and sour orange juice 
if it is fit to drink. If it is not any good, they leave it on 
the free list. Then these Republican tariff makers know how 
to balance a bill. After placing these brick and lumber and 
cement burdens upon the home builders, on the home lovers 
of the United States, they go to work to balance it by trans- 
ferring articles from the dutiable list to the free list, and here 
is what they do: They transfer from the dutiable list to the 
free list buchu leaves. We do not produce any here. They 
transfer licorice root. We do not produce any here. They 
transfer to the free list argol, tartar, and wine lees. We do 
not produce any of that here. They transfer to the free list 
chip and chip roping, not specially provided for. We do not 
produce any of that here. Then they transfer to the free list 
pheasants and game of different kinds for stocking game pre- 
serves, and also certain kinds of cotton gloves, made of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber, and that is an industry which has never 
succeeded in this country. Then they transfer to the free list 
fish scrap and fish meal, provided you can not eat it. We do 
not produce any of that here. Then, last of all and as the 
crowning and generous act to the people of the United States, 
showing to what a degree they are considering their welfare, 
they transfer urea from the dutiable list to the free list. None 
of you know what that is, but a good many of you on the Re- 
publican side ought to know what it is. Of course, we do not 
produce it here. That is one reason why they put it on the 
free list. It is a fertilizer which comes from Germany and 
which contains a higher percentage of nitrogen than any other 
fertilizer made. It is the most expensive of all the fertilizers, 
and its principal use here and almost its sole use in the United 
States is for fertilizing golf greens; so that these millionaires 
of ours can go out and have the satisfaction of knowing that 
without any tax on them their fairways and their golf greens 
are kept properly fertilized. What difference does it make to 
Republican tariff makers if they put upon the home builders 
and the home lovers of the United States these awful burdens 
if they give these golf players green places to play on and 
give them to them cheap! Of course, that is the way to bal- 
ance a bill; that is the way to balance a Republican bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes additional 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I know that I am 
getting all of this time without objection on the Republican side 
because what they want to do is to get enough time for their 
caucus, which is a continuing caucus, to be able to agree to put 
through these nefarious measures that I am discussing, or some 
of them at least, 

GLASS 


I now reach the subject of glass. 
to some people. 
near millionaires and multimillionaires of ours. It will be ac- 
ceptable to the interests. It will be acceptable to the Mellons 
and the Mormon Church, but it will not please the rest of the 
people of the United States, and the rest of the people of the 
United States number almost 120,000,000 at the present time. 
They have been particularly kind to the glass industries. I 
want to tell you about some of them. The Libby Plate Glass 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, is now a $13,000,000 corporation, due to the 
fact that since 1922 it has distributed $5,000,000 of stock. The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Mr. Mellon’s company, is now a 
$50,000,000 corporation, and in 1920 it was a $22,000,000 cor- 
poration. Since that time it has cut several melons and dis- 
tributed stock dividends, so as to keep down its apparent profits, 
until it is now a $50,000,000 corporation. The Ford-McNutt 
Plate Glass Co. recently doubled its capital stock and is now a 
$10,000,000 corporation. I just mention some of them. Others 
of them have done about the same thing. They are all paying 
dividends on this watered stock, and if you think you can buy 
any of it on the market at a reasonable price, just try. Yet 
these 15 gentlemen have remembered all of them. The addi- 
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tional tariff on glass means an additional charge on the people 
of the United States who use glass—and they all use glass—of 
$100,000,000 a year. This is a high price for the people of the 
United States to pay to have Mr. Mellon at the head of the 
Treasury Department, but, of course, not too high in the opinion 
of the Republican Members of this body. 

Belgium is our competitor in the markets of the world in the 
production of glass. She is the competitor that we fear, and yet 
there are two of these companies, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. and the National Plate Glass Co., which produce every 
year as much glass as they produce in all Belgium, and we 
have a number of these giass companies. In 1927 our trade 
balance with Belgium was $73,000,000 in our favor. In other 
words, we sold her more than she sold us by $73,000,000. This 
is little Belguim about whom we heard so much during the war. 
She sends us here of her polished plate glass and other glass 
products just a little over $2,000,000 a year. In return for that 
we inflict upon her this penalty. We have heard of selling 
abroad cheaper than at home. Under the tariff as it stands 
now—and I am not saying anything that I can no prove—these 
Pittsburgh companies, inciuding the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Sells glass, f. o. b. car Pittsburgh, for Canadian consumption 
36 per cent cheaper than they sell glass, f. 0. b. car Pittsburgh, 
for American consumption. 

That is what is going on. And yet these 15 men, anxious to 
please these great interests represented in the present adminis- 
tration and so strongly in the last administration, inflict this 
burden upon the people of the United States. It is a complete 
revision of this schedule, from glass doorknobs to glass eyes, 
from polished plate glass to mirrors, from common window 
glass to the stained glass used in our churches. It is hard 
enough to build churches anyway. If you build them from 
brick and cement and lumber and paper board you must pay 
more under this bill and I do not know of any other material 
out of which they can be built. If you put stained-glass 
windows in, in order to enable Mr. Mellon to continue selling 
abroad cheaper than at home you pay more for it under this 
bill. There is an increase of 10 per cent in the tariff on stained 
glass. On the cottage of the poor man and on the little country 
church in which he worships you place these burdens at the 
demand of these powerful interests. 

I could continue this way all day, exposing the iniquities of 
this bill. I am not talking to the Democrats now. They know 
these things. They are not in sympathy with these outrages. I 
am just trying to give you Republican gentlemen something to 
talk about and think about in these continuous conferences of 
yours, to enable you to determine whether or not you are willing 
to risk your political future by conferring these favors upon 
the special interests of this country. If it is done, your are 
responsible. We are not. We wash our hands of it all. 

It was said, when the Fordney-McCumber bill was considered, 
on this side, that the higher rates of the Fordney-McCumber 
bill would act as an embargo; that goods would not come in; 
that you would not collect much at the ports. We believed it. 
The rates were high enough to have accomplished that. But 
we forgot that the results of the Federal reserve act and the 
income-tax system and the Department of Labor and the rail- 
road laws and all those things which we did during the Demo- 
cratic administration were beginning to be felt and were about 
to produce a reflex action, an era of production and prosperity, 
and they did. It was our prosperity, following the defeat of the 
Democrats in 1920, which came on and which you enjoyed. 
That prosperity—and it was Democratic prosperity—was caused 
by Democratic constructive measures. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. 
can not last always. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
Democratic legislation? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. No. The country knew the Re- 
publicans were going to get in, and that had its effect, its psycho- 
logical effect, upon the people of the United States. But the 
measures that we enacted into law were able to overcome even 
that psychological fear, Although you were in, it was our pros- 
perity which came to you and which enabled this country to 
exist and to live and to apparently prosper in spite of the high 
rates of the Fordney-McCumber bill. You did nothing to bring 
it about. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote the National City Bank, 
because my friends on that side, the Republicans, will all 
agree that that is a safe and sane source of information. Get 
the last circular sent out to you by Mr. Roberts, the financier 
of that bank. I presume you all got it. There you will find 
out why our collections at the ports have been getting higher 
than they were during those former years, why goods have 
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been coming into a greater extent that ever before. According 
to the National City Bank it is because we have been loaning 
to foreign countries our money and they have been buying our 
goods with the money we have loaned them. The National 
City Bank calls attention to the fact that the present high 
rates of interest and other factors are stopping the placing of 
loans in the United States, appreciably decreasing them; loans to 
foreign governments, loans to foreign industries. They are fall- 
ing off at an alarming rate. As,a matter of fact, some of these 
countries are now refunding their loans. Czechoslovakia has 
done it recently by bonds floated among her own nationals. In 
that document from the National City Bank which you gentle- 
man have received you will find that if this thing continues, 
these high money rates, in the fall of this year, following this 
strain on the country, the period of depression will commence. 
You can not inflate this bubble always. Some day you will 
burst it. Read that document. 

Now, I hope I have been able to give my Republican friends 
something to talk about in this caucus of theirs, so that they 
will be able to do something else except commend the Republi- 
can members of the Committee on Ways and Means for their 
industry in presenting this bill. [Applause.] 

Under pernrission to extend my remarks, I herewith print the 
following statement from all the farm organizations in the 
United States, and I also print the following editorial from yes- 
terday’s Washington News, a Scripps-Howard paper: 

A STATEMENT REGARDING THE PROPOSED TARIFF ACT OF 1929, H. R, 2667 
To Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives: 

Representatives of the farm groups and allied organizations whose 
names are attached to this communication have come to a unanimous 
conclusion regarding the treatment accorded agriculture in the pro- 
posed tariff act of 1929 (H. R. 2667). 

Because of the far-reaching effect of this tariff legislation, we have 
concluded that an obligation rests upon the organizations we represent 
to make known to you and to the public our views as to the extent to 
which the treatment accorded agriculture approaches fulfillment of the 
Republican Party's platform pledge. 

First. The bill allows some increases of duties on commodities that 
come into competition with products of farms of the United States. 
Those increases will be beneficial to the agricultural producers. But 
the bill generally will not satisfy farmers because it does not provide 
adequate duties on major products of the farm. 

Second. The Republican Party at its last convention included in its 
declarations as to tariff the following pledge: 

“A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the 
home market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the Ameri- 
can farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it.” 

Our examination of the proposed duties in the light of this definite 
pledge that the domestic market is to be reserved for agricultural pro- 
ducers of this country, convinces us that the bill in important instances 
has fallen far short of meeting the responsibility of carrying out this 
pledge to agriculture. 

Third. The bill also denies to the agricultural producers of the United 
States any measure of protection against products imported from the 
Philippine Islands. This denial was made in the face of the legal right 
to impose such duties, although the principle is admitted and declared 
in the bill. The continued granting of such privileges to residents of 
the Philippine Islands at the expense of our agriculture constitutes one 
of the important obstacles to our agriculture becoming normal and 
regaining its rightful share of the national income. 

Fourth. The bill also fails to recognize a very serious problem which 
has become a real concern to our producers during the past decade. 
This problem has to do with the principle of levying import duties upon 
products which, although different, can be substituted for commodities 
produced in this country. The effect of competition through substitu- 
tion is just as important to us as the effect of direct competition com- 
modity by commodity. With regard to the neglect in the bill of this 
principle, we call attention to the long list of items in the schedules 
covering oils and fats and the raw materials from which such oils and 
fats are extracted, nearly all of which are interchangeable in whole or 
in part. This principle of substitution is also found operative with 
respect to other commodities. 

Fifth. We are also alarmed by the fact that a very dangerous prin- 
ciple was extended in its application when, in addition to olive oil, 
palm-kernel oil, which was transferred from the free list to the dutiable 
list, was allowed to come into the country free of duty when rendered 
unfit for edible purposes. This proviso may be considered as the enter- 
ing wedge of the industrial users to get the principle made generally 
applicable to a large range of oils and fats in case at any time they 
should lose their fight to keep such commodities on a low 
duties or on the free list. 

Sixth. We are herewith itemizing some of the important commodities 
imported into this country which should have higher rates than are 
provided for in the bill as reported: 
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The oils and fats and their oil-bearing raw materials as found in 
paragraphs 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 701, 703, 760, 1728, 1732, 1734, 1794; 
dairy products as found in paragraphs 19, 707, 708, 709, 710; hides, 
paragraph 1693; live cattle, 701; long-staple cotton, paragraph 1662; 
tapioca and sago starch, paragraphs 1755, 1781; dried eggs, paragraph 
712; berries, paragraph 736; cherries, paragraph 737; figs, paragraph 
740; dates, paragraph 741; peaches, paragraph 745; beans, paragraph 
763; mushrcoms, paragraph 766; peas, paragraph 767; onions, para- 
graph 768 ; potatoes, paragraph 769; tomato paste and canned tomatoes, 
paragraph 770. 

The above list is by no means complete, and other items may be justi- 
fiably added to it as result of later consideration by ourselves and others. 

We also ask that title 3, section 301, of the bill be so changed as to 
make dutiable agricultural products of the Philippines imported into 
this country, with the understanding that the revenues thus derived 
shall be segregated and turned into the treasury of the Philippine 
government, 

Seventh. The Democratic platform also made promises of tariff in- 
creases to agriculture. That platform stated: 

“It is a fundamental principle of the party that such tariffs as are 
levied must not discriminate against any industry, class, or section. 
Therefore we pledge that in its tariff policy the Democratic Party will 
insist upon equality of treatment between agriculture’ and other indus- 
tries.” 

In view of this pledge of the Democratic Party, and in view of the 
manifest failure of the new tariff bill to keep the Republican Party 
pledge, we now rely upon the friends of agriculture of both parties 
of the House and the Senate to use every effort to correct these manifest 
injustices. ° 

Respectfully submitted. 

Fred Brenckman, representing the National Grange; Chester H. 
Gray, representing the American Farm Bureau Federation ; 
Charles W. Holman, representing the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation; A. M. Loomis, representing the 
American Dairy Federation and the National Dairy Union ; 
B. W. Kilgore, representing the American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange; T. E. Mollin, representing the American National 
Livestock Association; C. B. Denman, representing the Na- 
tional Livestock Producers’ Association; W. R. Morse, 
representing the American Fish Oil Association; Ed. Wood- 
all, representing the Texts and Oklahoma Cottonseed Crush- 
ers Association; J. A. Arnold, representing the Southern 
Tariff Association; Knox Boude, representing the Tariff 
Committee of the National Poultry Council. 

May 10, 1929. 

[From the Washington Daily News, May 10, 1929] 
TARIFF GONE WILD 

The tariff bill is a mess. It is almost everything President Hoover 
said it must not be. The Republicans in Congress have put the President 
in a bad political hole. 

The President was elected on a specific pledge to limit tariff changes 
to agriculture and a few industrial schedules. This bill is a general 
revision. It revises more than 1,000 rates, less than 100 of which are 
agricultural. 

The President pledged adjustments to equalize tariff benefits. 
bill makes practically no reductions; it is a wholesale increase. 

It will add uncalculated millions to the living cost of the American 
people in cities, towns, and country. 

It will not help the farmers as a class. What benefit to the farmer 
is a 66 per cent increase in corn tariff when imports are less than 1 
per cent of consumption? Or a 100 per cent increase on dairy products 
when imports are less than 2 per cent? Or a 300 per cent increase on 
swine when imports are insignificant? 

It will hit the common people, and hit them hard. 
prices of food, clothing, and shelter, Sugar is raised 60 per cent. 
Clothing, blankets, wool are increased. The basic building materials, 
such as cement, lumber, brick, are pushed upward. 

And that is not the half of it. The bill’s administrative changes are 
as bad as the rate revisions. It makes the Secretary of the Treasury, 
instead of the Customs Court, the final judge in evaluation disputes, and 
thus opens the way for “American valuation” increases. It eliminates 
the bipartisan character of the Tariff Commission. It makes the Tariff 
Commission more subservient to the President, instead of an independent 
congressional agency. It extends to dangerous limits the flexible system 
under which the President can fix tariff rates, the constitutional function 
of Congress. 

The bill’s threat to our diplomatic relations and foreign trade is 
alarming. Already 13 foreign governments have protested to the State 
Department in one way or another against past and prospective tariff 
barriers. Our best foreign customers are bitter and are proposing re- 
prisals—Canada, Argentina, Cuba, France, Great Britain, and a dozen 
others, And this foreign trade of ours is what President Hoover and 
economists describe as the margin of our national prosperity. 

Not content with causing a prospective increase in the cost of living, 
with putting the President in a political hole, with sabotaging the inde- 
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pendent Tarif Commission, with embarrassing diplomatic relations, with 
threatening our foreign trade, the framers of this bill also side swiped 
our civil liberties. It would ban economic, philosophical, and literary 
classics under a broad prohibition against alleged obscene and seditious 
publications, making customs officials the sole judges and censors. 

After perpetrating such a tariff monstrosity, the Republican leaders 
of the House are now attempting yet greater folly. They plan to shut 
off opposition debate with a gag rule. 

We hope an alliance of intelligent Democrats and intelligent Repub- 
licans will succeed in defeating the bill in its present form. If it 
passes, we hope the President will veto it as a violation of the campaign 
pledges made by himself and his party. 

3ut if the bill becomes law the people may not be the only ones to 
suffer. What about the party? What about the party’s experience in 
the past? 

When the Republican protectionists ride too high, they ride for a 
fall, 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowTuer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, of course I have been interested, as you all have, 
in the address to which we have just listened by my very dear 
friend and colleague from Illinois [Mr. RArnry], a most agree- 
able and splendid gentleman in private life; but in my political 
experience with him I have never known him to be for anything. 
[Laughter and applause.] It is a pity that a man of his intel- 
lect and ability can not be constructively for something worth 
while as aggressively as he is against everything. It is not 
likely that the American people will give much consideration to 
his claim that the Democratic Party has a mortgage on virtue 
and that Republicans are all rascals. When the day of reckon- 
ing comes my Democratic friends will have much to answer for. 

Now, as we listened to this caustic tirade by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Ratnry] I am reminded, ladies and gentle- 
men, of the anomalous situation that some Democrats are never 
quite so happy and never quite so cheerful as when they are 
wandering around in a cemetery among the monuments that 
have been erected to their Democratic failures. As you know, 
they just stop and shed a few tears at the shaft erected to the 
memory of greenbackism. Then they sigh as they approach the 
memorial to free silver; then they groan as they approach the 
monument erected in memory of imperialism and the League of 
Nations; and then they kneel in adoration at the monument of 
granite that has just recently been erected, with Al Smith’s 
classic profile carved on one side and Mr. Raskob’s on the other, 
and breathe a silent prayer that Al will not run again and 
that Raskob will pay the shot. [Applause.] My friend and col- 
league the gentleman from M[linois [Mr. Ratnry] loves to 
ramble in the old graveyard of scandals, and is never so happy 
as when he thinks he has discovered a new conspiracy, and en- 
deavors to indict Republican officials. I am reminded, in con- 
nection with the sugar scandal that he discussed, that Mr. 
Hoover, now the President of the United States, and at the war 
period the adviser of President Wilson, recommended to the 
President that he buy the Cuban sugar crop at that time. I 
am not quite certain whether Professor Taussig advised the 
President in that matter for or against, but I think he advised 
him.against it. At any rate, the President did not doit. If I 
am in error in making that statement I will correct it hereafter ; 
but the fact is that the Cuban crop was not purchased, and you 
know what happened to the American consumer when Cuba got 
ready to put on the vise and squeeze him; and you know what 
the American people paid for sugar during that period. This 
exorbitant price of sugar might have been prevented if just 
ordinary horse sense and good judgment had been used. If this 
fiasco had occurred during a Republican administration Mr. 
RaINney would have had one more scandal to discuss. 

We had the other day a little geographical dissertation by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] as to the residence of the 
Republican members of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

I have here another map of the United States, similar in 
construction, of course, to the one used by the gentleman from 
Texas. On this map I have marked by these red spots the 
residential abode of the 14 Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee during the framing of the Underwood- 
Simmons bill in 1913. I ask you to notice the tremendous 
expanse of the United States here that has no red spot on it 
whatever. [Applause.] I ask you to notice the fact that nearly 
half the spots are down here in dear old Dixie. Well, the 
Democrats evidently had an idea that the sun drops down in 
the evening somewhere just west of Kansas City and that there 
is no West beyond that, Here we had Hammond, in Minnesota ; 
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Shackleford, in Missouri. I did not mean that spot to be any 
smaller than the rest of the spots. I really intended it to be 
larger for GARNER of Texas, although Mr. Hupspers called my 
attention to the fact that it should have been away over here 
in the western part of the State, but I wanted to keep it as 
near the Mississippi River as possible. [Laughter.] Then my 
dear friend and neighbor, Mr. Cottizr in Mississippi; Lincoln 
Dixon in Indiana, who is now a member of the Tariff Commis- 
sion; Henry Rainey, who we have just listened to, in Illinois; 
Mr. Ansberry in Ohio; Mr. Stanley in Kentucky; Mr. CorDELL 
Hutt in Tennessee. And, by the way, I saw a news item in 
the Tribune to-day, underneath his photograph, saying that 
Conpett Hutt would attack the Republican tariff bill. Well, 
that is not a news item. [Laughter.] If he were going to be 
for it, of course, that would be exactly like the man biting the 
dog, otherwise I fail to recognize that statement as a news 
item. Then the late lamented Oscar Underwood in Alabama; 
the late Claude Kitchin in North Carolina; A. Mitchell Palmer 
in Pennsylvania; Francis Burton Harrison in New York; and 
Andrew Peters in Massachusetts. Now you see, contrary to the 
layout of the other map, that nearly half of this delegation 
is south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, and the rest 
are just scattered here and there. 

Now, the other day the gentleman from Texas referred to 
the fact—and I do not know why he did it—that 11 men wrote 
this bill. Which four did you delete, Mr. GARNER? Your 
statement was, and repeated by several others, that 11 of the 
15 wrote the bill. Now, I am pretty certain we had 15 Mem- 
bers, as near as possible, present all the time and I do not 
see where that statement exactly fits the facts. 

Then he spoke of how generous the Democrats were in their 
allotment of members to the Ways and Means Committee when 
a vacancy presented itself. He said, “ We had a vacancy down 
here in Louisiana, and, of course, they were entitled to a mem- 
ber.” But, of course, they did not give it to them. Why? Be- 
cause, you know, the gentleman from Texas is first, last, and 
always an astute politician, and he said to the boys, “ Well, 
pshaw, we can elect a Democrat down in Louisiana any time we 
want to, but we are. not always sure of electing one in Indiana, 
so we will name Mr. CANFIELD,” and I think they made an ex- 
cellent choice. Of course, the gentleman from Texas has politi- 
Then 
they had another vacancy and there were a lot of applicants 
around here, and a good many of them were keenly disappointed 
because they did not get on that committee. So they ran away 
up here into the northwest corner in the State of Washington 
and found a very estimable gentleman, Sam Hirr, whom I love 
and who I think is a splendid type of citizen and a splendid 
representative of his people. I have no fault to find with him, 
but I call attention to the political acumen that is displayed at 
all times in these appointments rather than the broad spirit of 
generosity that was suggested by the gentleman from Texas. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, I do not know whether these 14 Democratic Members 
were better qualified to write their tariff bill than were the 15 
Republicans who made up this bill. We have been a little more 
generous on the Ways and Means Committee and have given the 
minority 10 members to our 15, while in those days they gave us 
only 7 to their 14. We have never reduced the membership on 


eal sense, and that is the reason he is where he is to-day. 


that committee, no matter what the election returns showed as | 


the probable relative number that ought to be on the committee. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas laid great stress on the fact 
that the members of the Ways and Means Committee are all 
located east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. Well, 
what of it? Let us for a moment look over the situation in 


1913 and see what the policy was under Democratic methods. | 
Here we find the conditions somewhat reversed, as five of the | 


members were located east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio; and again I say, What of it? What difference did that 
make, 

Men on the Ways and Means Committee, I imagine, are not 
selected particularly because of their geographical location; in 
fact, this matter of geographical location of committee mem- 
bers is not worth considering, and I regret that the gentleman 
from Texas has seen fit to attempt to arouse sectionalism 
during the discussion of a subject that has so far-reaching an 
influence on the economic welfare of all the people of this great 
Nation. 

I hope the time will come when we can discuss economic ques- 
tions in this House in a friendly way and that we will wipe 
out allusions to the North and the South and the East and the 
West and recognize that we are one united country, united in 
purpose for success and prosperity. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Would the gentleman be agreeable to an 
interruption? 
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Mr. CROWTHER. I shall be pleased and honored by an 
interruption from the sage of Nebraska. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. The interpolation which I desired to sub- 
mit was this: Recognizing as I do the wicked sectionalism in- 
volved in the making of that other tariff bill under Democratic 
control, of which the gentleman speaks, I would like to ask him 
if that wickedness then has now become a virtue when practiced 
by the elements in his own party? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Oh, I will say to the gentleman from 
Nebraska that I disclaim making any statement with regard 
to either wickedness or conspiracy. I say, “What of it?” 
What if they were in that lecality? They were picked out for 
their ability and for their brains and for their capability. 
They were not picked out because they lived in that particular 
locality. The suggestion as to sectionalism should never have 


| been made. 


Mr. HOWARD. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Now, you will remember that toward the 
close of the last session, during a colloquy with my former col- 
league from Texas, Mr. Black, I called attention to the fact 
that the very recent conversion of my Democratic friends to the 
sause of protection should not be taken too seriously. A lot of 
my friends at home after the election said, “ Oh, you will have 
no trouble in writing a tariff this year, because the Demo- 
cratic Party is a protection party. They have so declared, and 
you will not have a bit of trouble this year.” But it seems to 
me that I hear still some of the rumblings of discontent and 
some of the same type of criticism that has been hurled at the 
Republican Party over a great period of years is now hurled 
at this bill as presented. I felt that while the Democrats 
would no doubt point with pride to the fact that their platform 
called for a protective tariff policy, a great many of them, how- 
ever, would view with alarm some of the rates or some of the 
features of the administrative section that would probably pre- 
vent them from voting for the bill, and now, sure enough, this 
has happened. 

Let me just read from the Recorp some excerpts from the 
speech of my distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
made in the House Thursday, May 9. 


The disclaimer is entirely satisfactory. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you something that I could not do. I 
did not dream the Republican members of the committee were going 
to submit the proposals they have. 

I imagine it was a great shock to him when he read this bill, 
not really so much of a shock to him, personally, because he is 
rather inclined to be a protectionist. I will discuss that later. 

But I could not support this bill even if it carried the rates in it 
that I-would write. 

Now, I just do not get that— 


3ut I could not support this bill even if it carried the rates in it 
that I would write. 


There must be something wrong with something else besides 


| the rates, is not that so, Mr. GARNER? 


And I want to say also that if I had the privilege to sit down and 
write the rates in this bill, and it was to be the law, I would give 
adequate protection to every industry in the United States just as far 
as my intellect would permit. 


That is good, sound, protection doctrine, and I congratulate 
the gentleman on that statement. It will meet with approbation 
in his territory and in his State and in the Union. You know 
the conversion of my colleague from Texas rather antedates the 
conversion of the members who were communicated with by the 
Raskob hypotelegraphic method during the late campaign. 

By the way, why not call the roll. There are not so many 
of you Democrats here to-day, but I would like to have all the 
Democrats stand up or hold up their hands who vouched for 
their attitude on protection in answer to Mr. Raskob’s telegram. 
I want to separate the sheep from the goats. I want to look 
you over. I challenge you to stand up. [Laughter.] In the 
words of the gentleman from Texas, I challenge you to stand up. 
He has been challenging my side for years and getting away 
with it. [Laughter.] Now, it is my turn to challenge. I do 
not hear any unusual commotion, or creaking of knee joints in 
your anxiety to rise and be counted. Is there not one honest 
soul with conviction as regards his preelection promise, who 
will stand up and say he answered that telegram and that he 
was for it—not one? [Laughter and applause.] Well, perhaps 
the liberal ones who would have answered are out on the 
Green Urea golf greens referred to by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rainey] this afternoon. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Texas further said: 
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I tell you on my honor that when I approached the question at the 
beginning of the session and at the hearings I did it with the hope that 
I might vote for the bill. 


Oh, how you did lie awake nights, Brother GARNER, praying 
that you could vote for the bill. [Laughter.] 

I wanted to vote for it, and was anxious to vote 
Member on this side of the House knows it. 


for it. Every 


I suppose he pointed to the Republican side, and then he said: 


I was anxious to vote for it because I thought the tariff ought to be 
taken out of politics. 


That would leave you Democrats in what my friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Colyer] would call a “terrible situation.” 
[ Laughter. | 

Well, the gentleman from Texas deserves credit for putting 
his country ahead of the party. He says: 

I wanted to get rid of it as a political question not only for the 
benefit of the country, but for the benefit of the Democratic Party and 
because a large majority of the people are in favor of protection on 
something. 


I guess that is a true, fair, square statement. I have noticed 
repeatedly that when there was no opportunity to have a record 
vote the gentlemen on the Democratic side stood up and voted 
for tariff duties on certain commodities that were produced 
in their own States and then with religious fervor, and with 
fingers crossed they voted against the final passage of the Re- 
publican tariff bill. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Texas 
goes on— 

There is not a United States Senator—and there are 96 of them— 
that you can find who will say that he is opposed to protection on 
everything. So from a practical standpoint— 


And the gentleman from Texas is a mighty practical gentle- 
man; he plays as good a bridge hand as anybody in the United 
States—he says: 

So from a practical standpoint, as one who believes that the Demo- 
cratic Party ought to succeed in the control of the country, I was 
anxious to do what I could to further its interest in that particular. 


That is a laudible ambition, and I know that the gentleman 
from Texas would like to be the new Moses to lead his people 
from the desert of free trade to the land of prosperity and pro- 
tection. I say to him now if you want to vote for it, we hold 
out to you a helping hand, we will throw out the life line, and 
give you a chance. All hope is not gone. You will have a chance 
later on and under your leadership it may be that we shall have 
a verification of the sentiment that was broadcast to the country 
last fall that you had at last admitted that we were in some 
degree correct as to the policy of protective tariff. 

I do not think that the Democratic Party really decided to 
be a protectionist party last fall, but they at least took a step 
in our direction and held out their hands and said, “ You are 
fairly nearly right on the subject; we are not quite ready or 
willing to go along,” but how my Democratic brethren did 
writhe and twist when Al took his brown derby off at Louis- 
ville and bowed to the Republican Party and said, “On the 
question of the protective tariff you have always been right 
and we have always been wrong.” [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

You know that the conversion of my colleague from Texas 
really commenced when the emergency tariff bill was written 
in the closing days of the Wilson administration. It was writ- 
ten specially for the benefit of agriculture, and in spite of the 
criticisms that have been hurled at it, while it did not imme- 
diately raise prices—and no tariff bill immediately raises 
prices—it did stabilize conditions and was a tremendous benefit 
to agriculture, and especially to the woolgrowers in the United 
States. 

One of the best tariff speeches ever made on the floor was 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] On the emer- 
gency tariff bill. The bill was vetoed by President Wilson and 
afterwards became a law under the Harding administration 
and was of material benefit to agriculture. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman tell me 
where I can find that speech? 

Mr. CROWTHER (reading) : 

Where is that tariff speech strong and bold, 
So filled with fire and vim, 

Where is it laying its weary head? 
Don’t ask me, “ask him,” 


{Laughter. ] 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I want to say that I have 


searched for that speech several times and have not been able 
to find it. 


_going to be of no particular 
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Now, I shall read to you the last verse 


Good-by, tariff speech, alas, good-by, 
I’m afraid you will never get back; 
What's that you say! where has it gone? 
Don't ask me, ask Jack! 


[Applause. ] 

Now, gentlemen of the House, after we have had a little of 
this light diversion, I want to talk a little about the tariff bill. 
Of course it was too much to hope that this committee or any 
other committee would write a bill that would be perfectly 
satisfactory to everybody. Why, it is not even satisfactory to 
our side. You gentlemen know that. It is not entirely satis- 
factory to the committee, if you take into consideration their 
individual opinions. Nobody can write one, I do not care how 
great their ability or how keen their intellect, no committee 
of 15 men ean write a tariff bill that will exactly suit them- 
selves or suit the Nation, suit industry and suit agriculture. 
Of course this session, as has been repeatedly said, was called 
primarily for the benefit of agriculture, and yet we all know, 
it is axiomatic, that duties that are levied on agricultural 
products where we are already on a large export basis are 
value in raising the price of the 
commodity for home producers. That goes without saying, 
there is no further discussion necessary regarding that phase of 
the subject. 

Then there was involved the problem of the Philippine im- 
portations that indirectly take the place of dairy products in 
this country. Take, for instance, the copra and the coconut 
oil. I gave that considerable thought, as I know the committee 
did. This coconut oil and oils of that character are made into 
butter substitutes. While we are a pretty prosperous Nation, 
we always had and always will have in this country a class 
of folks whose bank account is not very large. I am as willing 
to admit as anbody that even in our prosperous condition that 
situation will probably continue, 

The Socialists used to think years ago that they had a scheme 
that would evenly distribute our prosperity, but they long ago 
gave up that Utopian hope. Take the ordinary man who is 
earning decent wages, who has a family of five children. He 
can buy these nut-butter products for from 21 to 23 cents a 
pound, where he can not afford to buy butter when butter gets 
up to 49 or 50 and 51 and 52 and 53 and sometimes up to 60 
cents a pound. Many people prefer them to animal fats. The 
farmer has the advantage. Generally he does not have to buy 
butter, as he has it on his place, although I have known farmers 
to bring all of their butter to town and sell it to me and my 
neighbors and then go downtown and buy the margarine substi- 
tutes to take home to their families. Then, of course, there 
was the legal question involved as to what the constitutional 
rights were in levying a duty on Philippine products and what 
we ought to do with regard to a limitation of imports. Persen- 
ally, I would have been willing to vote for a limitation of 
600,000 tons of sugar from the Philippines, particularly in view 
of the evidence given by General McIntyre that 500,000 tons 
was probably their peak production. I thought 600,000 tons 
would be fair and liberal as a restriction, but I was only 1 on 
a committee of 15 and we abide, as you do, by the majority 
opinion in the consideration of these various matters. 

All of the schedules, I think, are interesting to everybody, and 
I hope later to talk for a little while about the sundries 
schedule, and may, in passing, talk about one or two of the 
others, although I do not want to encroach upon the rights 
of those who have had them under immediate consideration. 
In passing, I want to say that my friend the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ratnrey] talked about the expense of stained glass 
in church buildings. We did not put any new duty on stained 
glass. The evidence led me to believe an increase necessary 
if we desired to keep the industry alive and prosperous in this 
country, but we did not do it. We did not put new duties in 
hundreds of paragraphs that I thought should have had new 
duties put on. 

The fact of the matter is that the evidence was in a great 
many cases that there was a differentiation of from 300 to 500 
per cent in labor costs between the United States and various 
foreign countries. Under such circumstances it was a difficult 
matter to write rates of duty that would look sensible. We 
have advocated using the difference in production costs as a 
base for levying duties, and you Democratic folks suggested in 
your tariff program last fall that no duty should exceed the 
percentage that would represent the difference between the pro- 
duction costs here and the production cost abroad. The fact of 
the matter is that the spread is getting so great and largely be- 
cause of low wages abroad that I am afraid before long we shall 
not be able to use it as a basis, because it represents a percentage 
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that would look ridiculous when translated into an ad valorem 
duty. Take, for instance, the match industry. It was shown 
conclusively that it would take 32 cents a gross on the strike-on- 
the-box matches to balance the cost of production between here 
and abroad. The American Diamond Match Co., at the request 
of the Government and at their great expense, built a plant 
costing $2,000,000 in Savannah, Ga. For years it has not turned 
a wheel or done a stroke of business. The Government refused 
to help them in any way in the construction of the plant, and 
they have had great difficulty, they say in their statement to 
their stockholders, to have any recognition as to amortization 
for obsolescence and depreciation of that property in their tax 
returns. The result is that it stands there idle, and they are 
unable to employ labor in that territory. They say to the stock- 
holders in their report—and this was not a brief to the Tariff 
Commission or the Ways and Means Committee—that the differ- 
ential in production costs between here and Europe was too 
great to get any consideration politically. 

So that they have given up all hope of having any real tariff 
protection, and have notified their stockholders that they are 
going to manufacture in the United States as near as it is 
economically possible and are going to manufacture abroad and 
import from abroad for their other necessities. We ought to 
be able to put on a duty that will not drive American capital 
to the necessity of stating to their stockholders that they are 
going to manufacture here when it is economically possible and 
that the rest of their needs they are going to supply by building 
factories in foreign countries, and importing as well, the prod- 
uct of foreign-owned factories. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; 1 yield gladly to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. COLLIER. I realize that there are great differentials, 
as the gentleman said, and I know that the gentleman had a 
great deal to do with writing the sundries schedule, and so I 
want to ask the gentleman the question that I asked the chair- 
man: Did you, as far as possible, in fixing the rates on sundries, 
attempt to go any farther than to find as nearly as you could— 
which of course can not be accurately determined—the differ- 
ence between the cost of making it over here and the cost of 
making it abroad? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Let me say to the gentleman in explana- 
tion that we did not always have the figures of cost production 
from our experts on the Tariff Commission, because we had 
only those figures on such commodities on which an investiga- 
tion had been ordered, so that there were thousands of com- 
modities in the various schedules where there were no records; 
and the only thing we could do was to take the figures of 
American manufacturers, or groups of them, who supplied 
American production costs, and then we compared them with 
the invoice price of the commodity coming in from the foreign 
country. But wherever we could get the production costs we 
applied them as closely as possible in determining the rate. 

Mr. COLLIER. Without adding what you might call a rea- 
sonable profit to the American manufacturer? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not think that was done in a single 
instance. Of course, to the foreign production costs we had to 
add transportation, insurance, packing, duty, and so forth, in 
order to determine the degree of competition that was involved. 
I think every case was treated fairly in this regard. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. - Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. The gentleman from New 
York, being one of the Republican Members representing pro- 
tected constituencies, can the gentleman assign any reason for 
their not protecting stained glass? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Iam only just one Member, and I can not 
undertake to explain to you what may have been in the minds 
of other Members. We were endeavoring to make a limited 
revision, and I said to some of my colleagues, “ When you have 
1,200 witnesses before you, who give their testimony and evi- 
dence as to the necessity of protection, who are you going to 
commence with and who are you going to finish with in prepar- 
ing this limited revision?” I did not receive an answer. Here 
is a telegram which I have received from a labor business agent 
who says the stained-glass firms are closing all over tke coun- 
try and one-half of the factories are idle. I will read it to you: 


Naw York, N. Y., April 20, 1929. 
Congressman FRANK CROWTHER, 
Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
Stained-glass firms closing and failing all over country. About one- 
half of workers idle. We need a protective tariff to save us. Increase 
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the duty on stained glass under section 230 of tariff act, as proposed by 
National and Leaded Glass Association. Take from the free list stained- 
glass windows imported that cost in country of origin less than $35 a 
square foot. 
Wa. E. McLpoon, 
158 East Forty-siath Street, Business Agent, Local 520. 


This refers to the kind of stained glass the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rartnrey] was talking about and applies to fine 
marble or plaster statues. When there is evidence given that 
they have been presented or given to a church or secular insti- 
tution they come in free; the smaller statuary of plaster comes 
in at a small duty, far too small. 

Here I have a letter from George F. Troutwine & Sons Co. 
(Inc.), manufacturers of shoe leather. They say: 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., May 9, 1929. 
Hon, FRANK CROWTHER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorep Sir: With much interest we have read the full context of 
the so-called tariff bill, and for anyone who had hopes ever since the 
Republican nominations at Kansas City we must honestly say that 
we are like the traveler in the desert and saw a mirage, only one 
possible outcome (fooled), and what is worse, by one’s own party. 

Apparently facts mean nothing to lawmakers, for if they did, shoe 
leather and boot-and-shoe interests would have at least received men- 
tion at the hands of these builders of a tariff bill. 

We beg to remain, honored sir, 

Very truly, 
Gro. F. Troutwine & Sons (INc.), 
CHARLES L. TROUTWINE, President. 


Perhaps the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BacHaracu] 
will show you a similar type of letter that he has received from 
some men in the steel industry in this country after the gentle 
man from Texas [Mr. GaRNer] charged that he, together with 
Mr. Grundy, wrote the steel schedule. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Texas, “ Mr. GARNER, you know that Joe Grundy and 
Congressman BACHARACH did not write the steel schedule”; 
but, of course, I know that the gentleman from Texas is the 
best front-page Member in this House. [Laughter.] He allows 
his imagination to run riot. That is what puts him on the front 
page. I might say, quoting Mr. Troutwine, “Apparently facts 
mean nothing to lawmakrs.” Otherwise the leather manufac- 
turers and shoe manufac.urers, as Mr. Troutwine says, “ would 
have at least received mention at the hands of these builders of 
a tariff bill.” You see, there is a little vein of sarcasm in 
that letter. [Laughter.] He is a citizen of standing in his 
community and one of my constituents. 

Now, if there is an industry in the United States that is on 
crutches to-day, if there is an industry in the United States to 
which the’ President’s yardstick ought to be applied, it is the 
leather industry. The President in his message gave us a yard- 
stick when he said rates should not be considered to be raised 
until it had been shown that the domestic producer had been 
suffering by keen competition, resulting in great unemployment. 
There is over $100,000,000 invested in the leather industry in 
the United States, and they have been running along in the 
red for several years. I have statements by some of the lead- 
ing concerns in my district covering their business for the last 
three years in which they say they have been “holding on by 
the eyelids ” like the brick people and the cement people. 

You complain about the duty on cement. What will the duty 
on cement do? It is 30 cents a barrel. It will allow the cement 
manufacturer on the eastern coast of this country to lose a 
little less money than he is losing now. That is about all it 
will do. 

And here are these leather people and the cement people and 
the brick manufacturers, who have been on the ragged edge for 
several years. They had no chance of appealing to the Tariff 
Commission, because they were on the free list. As their busi- 
ness losses increased as the years went on, we told them, as they 
say in New England, to grin and bear it. It is like the story 
of the fellow in bed suffering with the toothache. He was dis- 
turbing his wife by his groaning and moaning and saying, “ It 
hurts me so,” and she said, “ Jim, get into bed; you have got 
to grin and bear it.” He said, “ Kate, I will bear it, but I will 
be damned if I will grin.’ That is the way people in the 
cement, brick, leather and shoe industry, and many others have 
had to do in this country. They have been bearing it, and they 
need not apologize to us for not grinning. But they need help 
and here is our opportunity to do something for them. They 
are Americans, employing American labor, and deserve our 
consideration. 

There have been suggestions made all along the line that we 
just come here and write an agricultural tariff bill and that we 
change section 315 so as to get decisions from the Tariff Com- 
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mission within 90 days and not write any more legislation. 
The suggestion has been that we submit all of these suffering 
cases and all of these needful cases to the Tariff Commission. 
Well, that does not mean anything but delay unless we abolish 
the nrethod of making foreign production costs necessary. There 
is an opportunity here for us to do something to correct the 
injustices that exist at this time. To do what has been sug- 
gested would only be passing the buck, that is all, and I never 
believe in passing the buck; if there is anything to do I 
believe in doing it right now, on the spot. This is the time for 
us to do it, and I hope all the Members of this House will come 
to the rescue of the farmer, who is pleading for a tariff on his 
basie products. I hope we will see to it that the cattleman, the 
stockman, the cowman, and the everyday farmer, or agricul- 
turist, whatever you may call him, gets a duty on _ hides. 
[Applause.] Let us have a duty on hides, and compensatory 
rates on leather and boots and shoes. 

Gentlemen of the committee, if the principle of a protective 
tariff as a policy has any degree of soundness in its funda- 
mentals it ought to apply all along the line. It ought not to 
apply in one place and be barred in another. [Applause.] We 
can put a little duty on hides. You could put a duty of 5 cents 
a pound on hides. Suppose that raised the value of the hides 
to the price of the duty. You know my contention is that the 
duty does not raise the price of the commodity—that is, the full 
price of the duty. Suppose it raised it 24% cents and a hide 
weighs 60 pounds; that would be $1.50. Suppose the ordinary 
farmer skins two critters a year. That would mean $3. Some 
of the wild shoe men say shoes will cost 30 cents a pair extra 
with such a duty. Well, suppose a man has 5 in his family 
and buys 10 pairs of shoes in a year. He has got his $3 back 
from the value of his hides if he only gets half of the hide 
duty, and I do not believe it will add 30 cents to a pair of shoes. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman tell me how he feels about 
a tariff on naval-stores products and pine tar? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Well, I want to say this to the gentleman 
from Florida: That I heard pine tar recommended the other day 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma as a cure for the epizootic in 
mules, and I want to say that the party whose emblem is a near 
relative of the mule is in great need of a dose of pine tar, and 
it has never been in greater need of it than at the present time. 

Mr. GREEN. I would like the gentleman to tell me whether 
he favors a tariff on naval stores, because that is one of the 
most important industries in the whole Southeast. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
always in favor of protection on any commodity that needs it, 
whether it is in Florida or any other section of the tountry. I 
am for it as a matter of sound American policy, and it does 
not make any difference to me where it is needed. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. I have forgotten the rate asked on hides and 
also the compensatory tariff orf shoes. If the gentleman has 
that information I wish he would put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Well, if we should put a duty of 5 cents 
a pound on hides it would probably have to be 10 per cent on 
sole leather and 20 per cent on other grades of leather, and that 
would probably necessitate a duty on shoes of probably 15 to 20 
per cent; that is, shoes of all leather. I think that would be 
enough, and shoe manufacturers have testified that a duty on 
shoes would not add anything to the price of shoes to the ulti- 
mate consumer, due to the very keen competitive conditions. 
They claim, however, that a duty on hides would increase the 
price of shoes. Their estimates vary from 4 cents to 30 cents 
a pair. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman believes, then, on account of this 
competition, that a tariff on hides and a compensatory tariff on 
shoes would not be reflected back to the consumer? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Not to any great extent. 

Mr. RAGON. | Not to the extent of the 20 per cent? 

Mr. CROWTHER. By no means. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 
Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I recall that when the calf-leather 


tanners appeared before your committee the representatives of 
that industry stated that a tariff on calf leather woukd not 
necessarily increase the cost of the product, because at the 
present time they are only running between 50 and 60 per 
cent capacity, whereas if they could get more business, they 
could cut down their overhead. So it does not necessarily 
mean that because there is a tariff there is going to be an 
increase in the cost of calf leather. 
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Mr. CROWTHER. I think the gentleman Is right, and that 
has always been my contention. 

The fact is that in 1928 there was imported into this country 
over 54,000,000 feet of calf and kip leather that came into 
this country free of duty, and several million feet of that 
leather was used for a thousand other purposes than mak- 
ing shoes. Calf leather was carried as an exception in the 
leather paragraph. If it was to be used for shoe purposes, 
of course, it was allowed to come in free; but it has come in 
in great quantity, labeled with a black rubber stamp “ Calf 
shoe leather,” and has been used for a thousand other purposes, 
defeating the original intention of the legislation. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not the fact that this 54,000,000 
square feet of upper calf finished leather that was imported 
into our country last year equals.41 per cent of the entire calf 
leather that is used in the manufacture of shoes in our 
country to-day? 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is there any other industry in our 
country that is suffering to that extent? Does the gentleman 
know of any other industry that is suffering to that extent 
to-day? 

Mr. CROWTHER. My friend from Ohio [Mr. Murpuy] 
suggests that the pottery industry is perhaps in about the same 
position. 

You will admit, and I think even my friend from Texas will 
agree, that when imports are 41 per cent of domestic pro- 
duction there is a fairly reasonable necessity for a protective 
tariff duty. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree with that. Why did you not put it on 
oils, as you first explained here? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Well, I would, if I had my way about it. 
I would like to put it on. [Applause.] We brought into this 
country 80,000,000 barrels and I am for a duty on oil; in fact, 
it is just like carrying coals to Newcastle to ask me if I am for 
a duty on anything. [Laughter.] If I could write this bill I 
would write it so it would satisfy everybody. But some of my 
colleagues on the Republican side think that perhaps I go a 
little too far in my advocacy of protective tariff. The trouble 
is, when we present the bill you Democrats find fault with it 
because of what is in it and the Republicans find fault because 
of what “ain’t” in it. [Laughter.] That is not very gram- 
matical, but it is expressive. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not also the fact that the 
chemicals and the dyes that are used by the calf-leather tan- 
ning industry in our country have a high protective duty on 
them at this time? 

Mr. CROWTHER. The chemical industry is well provided 
for as to rates. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Then notwithstanding the fact that 
their finished product is on the free list, the material which 
they have to use in manufacturing calf leather has a high 
protective duty on it. 

Mr. CROWTHER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. And is it not also the fact that 
Canada has a duty of 17% per cent on calf leather and yet 
in 1927 Canada exported into our country, duty free, over 
$3,000,000 worth of upper calf finished leather? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Let me say to the gentleman that every 
country in the world, except Great Britain, has a duty on 
leather. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. CROWTHER. With regard to the shoe business I 
want to say further that there are 200,000 Americans employed 
in the production of American-made shoes, a majority of whom 
have been unable to obtain steady employment. for many 
months. In many cases their plight is due primarily to the 
fact that they can not compete with shoes, the product of 
Czechoslovakian labor, which produces the same work for less 
than one-fourth the wages which American workers must re- 
ceive if they are to maintain American standards of living. 
Not only do American shoe workers feel that they have been 
discriminated against in the proposed law, but they are 
further discriminated against in view of the fact that if the 
product of their labor in shoes were to be imported into 
Czechoslovakia a duty of 15 per cent would be levied against it. 

So we are getting shoes from a country that holds a duty of 
15 per cent against us, and they are using our market to dump 
their products in free, 
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Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman please tell the House 
and the country why it was, inasmuch as they have been work- 
ing together for three or four weeks and have had nobody to 
bother them, that all these rank injustices have occurred. Why 
was it you gentlemen did not fix this bill up to suit you? I 
am asking this for honest information, you know. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; I know the persuasive manner of 
the gentleman from Mississippi and his method of seeking 
information. It is a sort of “ Will you walk into my parlor, 
said the spider to the fly” method. [Laughter.] 

He is a gentleman of marked intellectuality; he would 
have made a big speech on this bill before this if he had not 
unfortunately fallen down and injured his right arm, because 
when the gentleman from Mississippi makes a speech, without 
his dramatic gestures it would be like Hamlet without Hamlet. 
It would be impossible. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentieman 
question. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I will say to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that I did not answer it, but it may be that some of 
these difficulties will be ironed out before we are through. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. COLLIER. One question more if the gentleman will 
yield. I want to say that the gentleman answered it to my 
satisfaction, and as the chairman of the committee says I did 
not make out my case. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask 
permission to incorporate in my remarks an article from the 
American Wage Earners’ Protective Conference located in 
New York, one of whose members, Mr. Matthew Woll, gave 
some valuable testimony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Their motto is “ Buy American-made goods,” 

AMERICA’S WAGE EARNERS’ PROTECTIVE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1929. 

HonoraBL® Sir: The wage earners of our country, following the an- 
nouncements of both political parties and their candidates for national 
office, prior to and during the last national election, had full right to 
believe that a tariff bill would be enacted which would insure to Ameri- 
ean workers full employment opportunities. 

The tariff bill presented by the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee states that one of its purposes is “to protect Ameri- 
can labor.” 

There are many cases in which this intent is carried out. Yet it 
would seem that the committee has selected one industry, namely coal- 
tar products, upon which to lavish full protection. We are not opposed 
to any American industry receiving full and adequate protection. We 
do, however, protest against special privilege being given to one in- 
dustry wherein the total number of workers is less than 9,000 and of 
these a majority receive less than a living wage. We are opposed to 
special privilege being given to an industry of less than 9,000 workers 
if industries employing hundreds of thousands of American workers are 
to be discriminated against in the same law, 

Prior to the committee hearings being closed we, in writing, peti- 


has not answered the 


tioned the committee to either eliminate special privilege from the- 


tariff bill or to extend real protection, namely, American valuation, to 
all imports. We wish to be consistent and trust that we will have your 
support and cooperation in either extending American valuation to all 
imports or eliminating it from one seemingly favored group. 

Before the committee had concluded its work we presented to each 
individual member of the Ways and Means Committee a suggested 
amendment which reads as follows: 

“The foreign value of any article for the purpose of assessing duties 
under this act shall not be less than 60 per cent of the American selling 
price, as defined by this act: Provided, That no duty, either ad valorem 
or specific, or both, shall be assessed which amounts to more than 60 
per cent of the readjusted value, unless the duties provided by this act 
when assessed on foreign value would be greater in amount than duties 
assessed under this paragraph, in which case this paragraph shall not 
apply.” . 

We believe that this amendment would be fair to all—the workers, 
the manufacturers, either American or foreign; the importers and dis- 
tributors, whether they be interested in the distribution of foreign or 
domestic merchandise, and to the consumers, of which we represent far 
the greatest number. This amendment could be placed in the admin- 
istrative features and would not require the changing of any rates, 

We respectfully ask that you request the Republican conference or 
caucus to instruct the Ways and Means Committee to adopt this amend- 
ment for the purpose of insuring proper protection to all concerned, 
whether producers or consumers, 

The proposed tariff bill contains many inequalities which, if enacted 
into law, will be most injurious to hundreds of thousands of American 
wage earners, We ask your cooperation and support in bringing about 
the much-needed changes to which we refer. 
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There are 200,000 Americans employed in the production of American- 
made shoes, a majority of whom have been unable to obtain steady 
employment for many months, In many cases their plight is due 
primarily to the fact that they can not compete with shoes the product 
of Czechoslovakian labor which produces the same work for less than 
one-fourth the wages which American workers must receive if we are to 
maintain the American standards of living. Not only do American shoe 
workers feel that they have been discriminated against in the proposed 
law but they are further discriminated against in view of the fact that 
if the product of their labor is imported into Czechoslovakia a duty is 
levied of 15 per cent, based on American value. 

The committee in its wisdom has seen fit to incorporate in other sec- 
tions of the bill the following proviso: “ Provided, That if any country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government imposes a 
duty on any article specified in this paragraph, when imported from th« 
United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such articles coming 
into the United States from such country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision.” 

We ask that this provision apply to all imports but especially to 
imports of boots and shoes. 

The printing trades workers, representing an industry employing 
800,000 American wage earners, also feel that they have been grossly 
discriminated against in that under the proposed tariff bill American 
purchasers of volume printing will find it possible to have their work 
done with the cheap labor of European countries and import the product 
of that labor into America, paying less duty than would be levied under 
the proposed tariff on plain paper. The printing trades use paper as 
their raw material and it is customary for Congress, as shown in other 
schedules, namely, cotton, wool, or metals, to levy compensatory rates. 
Is there any good reason why the printing trades should be discriminated 
against? 

The statistics presented to the Ways and Means Committee by Tariff 
Commission experts demonstrated the fact that the difference in the 
cost of production of perfume bottles between American labor and 
French labor was more than 100 per cent. Yet, the committee recom- 
mends a duty of but 65 per cent. The perfume-bottle industry, as 
pointed out by the Government experts, is a hand industry and the 
product is purchased only by those who are well able to pay for this 
product. The workers in this industry receive in wages the benefits 
which the employers receive through tariff legislation. Should this 
industry be destroyed? 

Americans and Americans alone produce the money with which Amer- 
ican churches are presented with marble statuary. The skill of the 
American marble workers is not excelled by the workers of any country. 
There are thousands of American marble workers employed in our large 
cities who are seriously threatened with loss of employment and reduc- 
tion in their wages by the unfair discrimination practiced against them 
in permitting the product of foreign workers, produced at a wage cost 
of less than one-fourth American wages, free entry into America. There 
surely is no good reason why the marble workers of America should he 
denied employment and foreign workers benefited. 

The proposed tariff bill, looked upon and p™ssumed to be a protec- 
tive measure, actually places some of the hatters of our country under 
a further handicap than now exists. Surely this is not the intent of 
Congress. 

The proposed tariff on wearing apparel leaves a differential of only 
5 per cent to those American workers who produce finished garments 
from the cloths purchased in the piece. This surely is discriminatory 
and should be corrected. Of course, we realize that there may be some 
Members of Congress who prefer to wear garments imported from 
foreign countries. Still we believe that evem these Members of Con- 
gress are fair enough to realize that American workers can not com- 
pete with the products of foreign labor receiving but one-fifth of 
American wages with a protection of only 5 per cent. 

We believe in the protective policy, and we ask that this policy be 
adhered to for the benefit of all American producers rather than for 
a favored few. We are opposed to special privilege to any group, and 
we respectfully ask that your support be given to legislation which will 
protect all American workers, especially the workers employed in these 
industries wherein the benefit which the employers receive through 
tariff legislation is passed on to the workers, 

Sincerely yours, 
MatTrHew WOLL, President. 
James MALoney, Vice President. 
Cuartes L. Bann, Secretary. 
I. M. ORNnBURN, Treasurer. 
M. J. FLYNN, Heecutive Secretary. 


And this brings to mind something I have spoken of before. 
When we were writing this tariff bill I began thinking about 
loyalty, patriotism, following the flag, marching behind the 
band and waving the flag, devotion to country, and so forth, 
and every day I listened to the evidence that brought to our at- 
tention the great increase in foreign imports; and I came to the 
conclusion that the most patriotic and loyal thing that Mr. or 
Mrs. American citizen can do is to buy merchandise that is 
labeled “Made in the United States,” [applause] where a 
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decent pay envelope is delivered every Saturday night for 
service rendered. 

We can do more to help labor, we can do more to serve our 
country in that way than in any other one way I know of. 
The term “imported” is a seductive term. You notice the 
advertisements never say anything in praise or in beautiful 
language about the American products, but in the most elabo- 
rate terms they describe the products of foreign countries, an- 
nouncing that they have been purchased for your pleasure, 
your luxury, and your joy. More especially the women want 
to wear something that is imported. But we have a few Anglo- 
phobes among the men who think that they are not dressed 
unless they wear an English camel’s-hair coat and English 
broadcloth shirts. The sooner we get down to earth and 
realize that we had better buy merchandise made by our own 
people the better industry and labor will be off in the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. What proportion of purchases made by the 
Army and Navy are made of foreign products? 

Mr. CROWTHER. In my opinion there are too many pur- 
chases mude by the United States Government of foreign prod- 
ucts. I believe that we have a law pending to check it; and I 
hope when we get into the next session we shall make it manda- 
tory that the only bids to be submitted for merchandise to be 
purchased by the Army and Navy shall be bids which supply 
goods made in the United States. 

Mr. GARNER. Who is the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy of the United States? 

Mr. CROWTHER. The President of the United States. 

Mr. GARNER. Can not he direct how these purchases shall 
be made? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I think he can, and will. But we can see 
to it that it is provided for by law. We can do it if we have the 
“intestinal fortitude.” That is what we need in the passage of 
this tariff bill if we want to do the right thing. Let us realize 
that there are all classes of people to be considered under this 
legislation, the men and women who work in the shops, the men 
who work in the field and till the soil, 

The one best thing we can do for America is to keep our folks 
employed at a decent wage and thus invest them with the power 
of purchase. Give the average American workman a regularly 
delivered, well-filled pay envelope, and he will buy everything 
that he can for the comfort, education, and advancement of his 
family’s happiness. Economy is all right in its place, but what 
would happen to industry if we had no spenders? 

Let us not close this special session without making an 
earnest, honest effort to have this bill come just as near giving 
agriculture and industry their full measure of protection. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We have been talking about it for a long time and various 
methods have been suggested. We now have a chance to do 
something. Do not let the opportunity fly away and then howl 
about it afterwards. Before I finish I want to say a word about 
pottery. Let me tell you about that industry in this country. 
If the pottery industry in this country were running at full 


speed, they could supply only 75 per cent of the needs of the 


country. That leaves 25 per cent for the import trade. 

During the last three or four years they have run at only 
about 60 per cent capacity, so you can see the big gap that has 
been filled by imports during that period. Of course, there are 
many things that enter into this question. Invention and new 
business methods and new kinds of construction and the great 
science of chemistry cause complete industrial revolutions in 
this country every two or three years. In three years our 
method of production of a single commodity may be entirely 
obsolete, some new process taking its place. Something has 
happened in the pottery business. They have the so-called 
tunnel kilns, which have greatly reduced the production costs, 
and many of the plants without these modern devices are at a 
material disadvantage. The question arises as to whether we 
should endeavor to cure these conditions by raising duties. The 
pottery industry as a whole needs protection, and we have 
helped them in this bill. I am not certain that we have given 
them enough, but at least we have given them more than they 
had in the present act. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will not the gentleman tell the House that 
this is one place where protection fails to protect? The tariff 
absolutely fails to afford them protection, and we must find 
some new method, some way of valuing imports, not taking the 
valuation from some foreign country, but we must find our own 
value here. 
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Mr. CROWTHER. We have helped some in that. Of course, 
I would like to have seen the American valuation system 
adopted. It has worked splendidly. I asked Mr. Mills, the 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, during the hearings how the 
American selling price had worked in paragraphs 27 and 28 of 
the chemical schedule, and he referred me to Mr. Camp, and 
Mr. Camp said, “ Very satisfactorily.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
minutes more, 

Mr. CROWTHER. So that if it was applicable to the chemi- 
cal schedule it seems to me it might have been well applied to 
the rest of the bill. However, we now have a situation in 315, 
where the burden is put upon the importer to show the valuation 
or his foreign costs, and if he does not do so, then the Treasury 
Department immediately applies arbitrarily the United States 
value. That is something of an improvement over the old 
method. Of course, it is very difficult to obtain foreign produc- 
tion costs. France has set her face against the introduction of 
any of our agents into her factories in order to get that in- 
formation. It is a matter that has created an international dis- 
turbance between this country and France. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And is it not a fact that the foreign costs 
differ in different countries? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Oh, yes; that is true, and because we 
have certain treaties it matters not who writes the tariff bill, 
the low cost production country always has a material ad- 
vantage in coming into the United States, because-the same 
rate must be assessed against all countries and, of course, Japa- 
nese production is a great deal lower than British, French, or 
German production, yet the same duty must apply under our 
laws to all these countries. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Certainly. ° 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman tell us what relief he 
believes will be obtained in the administration of the flexible 
provisions of the act? Will it still be necessary to wait two or 
three years before the preliminary report can be made by the 
commission upon which the public hearing is held and, of course, 
the hearing must be held before any recommendation can be 
made? Is the gentleman hopeful that it may be cut down to 
something that might appear to us more reasonable? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I have no authority, of course, to speak 
for the President, but I think that it is the President’s hope and 
desire that the Tariff Commission may be so constituied and 
speeded up and with this new method of not depending on 
obtaining foreign valuation but arbitrarily using the United 
States value that we shall be able to get 60 to 90 day decisions 
in matters of this kind. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. I refer simply to the effect of the changed 
provisions in the act before the duty may be raised or lowered 
or before the recommendation of the committee to raise or lower 
the duty and not to the matter of valuation. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I think the whole procedure, of course, 
will necessarily be speeded up, and very quick decisions made 
on preliminary matters that are submitted to the tariff com- 
mission. . 

Mr. BURTNESS. To be more specific, the gentleman feels 
that it will be easier to determine the difference in competi- 
tion provided for in this act than to determine abroad the cost 
of production as required under the Fordney-McCumber Act. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Absolutely. I have always been of that 
opinion, and I have felt for years it was not necessary for us 
to stick our noses into other people’s business and try to get 
that information abroad. If you are a manufacturer in this 
country and I am an importer and I am importing the same 
kind of goods that you are manufacturing, you are not at all 
concerned as to the production eost of that merchandise in the 
country of origin, but you are vastly concerned as a business 
man about what it costs CrowrHer to land those goods on the 
dock in New York with freight, insurance, and tariff paid. 

That is the important thing to you. If we want information 
as to wages in foreign countries, we can get that from such 
documents as they publish in their labor departments just the 
same as we publish them here. It is not necessary for us to 
have that information. I trust that the President will be suc- 
cessful in speeding up action by the Tariff Commission. 

You remember how everybody scoffed at the 3714-cent raise 
on pig iron? They said pig iron had no difficulty. I heard 
Democrats speak of it in the last campaign. ‘They said the 
Steel Trust just went down to Washington and got it for the 
asking. As a matter of fact, it took over four years to get 
action by the commission. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
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Mr. Chairman, I trust that we shall be able to agree as to 
suggested changes in this bill and do full justice to American 
industry and agriculture. I predict that the Hawley-Smoot bill 
will prove as beneficial to the continued prosperity and develop 
ment of this great Nation as has all previous Republican legis- 
lation of this character. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr, Lozirer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the gentleman who has so ably and in so interesting a manner 
addressed the committee [Mr. CrowTHER] made some references 
to the Democratic Party being a free-trade party. May I say 
to the members of this committee that it has become quite com- 
mon in recent years, when the Republicans are unable to de- 
fend the unconscionable high tariff schedules, to charge the 
Democratic Party with being a free-trade party. 

I want to say that no man who has even a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the political and economic history of this Na- 
tion can consistently and truthfully say that there has ever 
been any free-trade party in the United States. 

For more than 40 years I have tried to be reasonably familiar 
with public and political events. I have never known in Amer- 
ica in that long experience but one out-and-out free trader of 
national repute, in Congress, and that was Frank Hurd, of 
Ohio, who 30 or 40 years ago advocated the abolition of all 
customs offices, 

May I say to the distinguished gentleman from New York 
that the division and cleavage between the Republican and 
Democratic Parties is not along free trade and protective lines. 
William R. Morrison was not a free trader. John G. Carlisle, 
that brilliant, profound intellectual statesman from Kentucky, 
was not a free trader. Sunset Cox was not a free trader. Roger 
Q. Mills, the author of the Mills bill, was not a free trader. 
The Democratic Party has never placed in a commanding posi- 
tion of influence and power in this or in the other body at the 
other end of the Capitol a man who was committed to the doc- 
trine of free trade. 

As a matter of fact, my friends, from the very beginning of our 
Government the cleavage between the Democratic and Republi- 
ean Parties has been along the line of how far tariff schedules 
should be advanced in order to raise revenue and afford direct 
or incidental protection to the manufacturing industries of this 
country; and the first tariff bill ever enacted, that of 1789, in 
its title proposed the raising of revenue and the encouragement 
of American industry. And let me say to the gentleman from 
New York that the lowest average tariff during the history of 
this Nation was under the Walker -tariff, from 1846 to 1857, 
when the average duty was 25 per cent ad valorem. Then this 
tariff produced so much surplus revenue that from 1858 to 1861 
the average duty was reduced to 20 per cent. In other words, 
during the long period that this Nation was under the Walker 


tariff the average ad valorem duty was 25 per cent, only 12 | 


per cent more than the average duty under the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, and only 6 per cent less than under the Morrill 
Act passed in 1861 by the Republican Party when our Nation 
was on the verge of the greatest intestine struggle in tide of 
time. 

For the benefit of the gentleman from New York and his 
party associates, may I say that the act of 1789 carried an 
average duty of 8 per cent? The act of 1812 carried an aver- 
age duty of 16 per cent, but the war with England came on 
and that law was not operative, because practically all imports 
were suspended until we won the war and established our 
rights to the freedom of the seas. The average ad valorem rate 
under the act of 1816 was 25 per cent. The act of 1818 to 
1824 carried a slight inerease over the 1816 rate. The act 
passed in 1824 carried an average rate of 38.46 per cent, which 
was just 1 per cent in excess of the average rate under the 
Fordney-McCumber Act. 

When the act of 1824 was pending in Congress, Daniel Web- 
ster vigorously opposed the proposed rates on the ground that 
they were unreasonably and indefensively high. Strange as it 
may appear, when the act of 1824 was being considered John 
©. Calhoun was one of the most aggressive supporters of 
this measure and the protective system. Calhoun a few years 
later bitterly regretted the support he had given to that bill. 
In 1828 Mr. Webster vigorously championed the protective- 
tariff system, although he had opposed high tariff rates in 
1824. On the other hand, Mr. Calhoun, who wholeheartedly 
supported the high tariff act of 1824, vigorously opposed the 
high rates carried in the act of 1828. Mr. Webster began as an 
advocate of a fair tariff but soon beeame a champion of high 
protective and almost prohibitory tariff rates. Mr. Calhoun first 
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favored high tariff schedules but soon became a dauntless ep- 


of these two great intellectual giants on the tariff question 
has a counterpart in the lives of William E. Gladstone and 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. Disraeli in the begin- 
ning of his public life was an ardent Liberal but soon became 
an ultra-Conservative. Gladstone early in life was a hard-boiled 
Conservative, so much so that some one, I believe it was Lord 
Macaulay, referred to Gladstone as “the rising hope of the 
stern and unbending Tories.” But Gladstone soon became an 
ultraradical or Liberal, and these two in after life viciously 
assailed the policies and principles to which they were devoted 
in their early political careers. So Webster and Calhoun 
changed sides on the tariff question, which was no doubt in- 
fluenced in part by the economic interests of their respective 
constituents. 

From 1829 ‘to 1833 the average rate was 39.956 per cent. 
From 1834 to 1842 the average was 31 per cent. From 1843 to 
1846 the average was 31 per cent. From 1847 to 1857 the aver- 
age was 25% per cent. From 1858 to 1861 the average was 
20.556 per cent. 

Even before Mr. Jefferson became President in 1801 he and 
his Democratic associates dominated the lawmaking branch of 
our Government and impressed their economic views on the 
ariff laws and, with the exception of a few brief intervals 
between 1801 and 1861, the Democratic Party was in complete 
control of our national affairs, and by wise and constructive 
statesmanship impressed its policies and principles on our 
institutions. The Democratic Party for the 60 years preceding 
the Civil War, except for a few years, controlled the Presidency 
and Congress, and these tariff laws from 1801 down to 1861 
were almost invariably written by Democratie Congresses and 
sanctioned by Democratic Presidents. Not one of them was a 
free-trade measure. Not one of them was unjust to the indus- 
trial classes. Not one of them was unfair to labor. 

Now, what happened in 1861? Remember that from 1858 to 
1861 the average rate was 20.556 per cent. In 1861 the Repub- 
licans enacted the Morrill tariff bill, under which the average 
ad valorem rate was 31 per cent, but slightly higher than the 
rate under the Democratic tariff of 1846. In 1864, under the 
stress and strain of the great Civil War, the average tariff rate 
was increased to 47 per cent. That rate was only about 8 per 
cent above the average rate under the tariff acts of 1824 and 
1828. 

From 1872 to 18883 the rate was reduced to 42 per cent. 
From 1884 to 1890 the average rate was 43 per cent. From 
1891 to 1894, under the McKinley Act, the rates were raised to 
48 per cent. From 1895 to 1897 to 41 per cent. From 1898 to 
1909 the rate was 47 per cent, 10 per cent higher than the 
schedules carried in the Fordney-McCumber Act. In 1909 the 
Payne-Aldrich Act fixed the rates at 41 per cent. From 1914 
to 1922, under the Underwood Act, the average rate was 26 
per cent. You call the Democratic Party a free-trade party, 
| although under the Underwood Tariff Act the ave. age rate of 
duty was only 11 per cent less than the rates carried by the 
Fordney-MeCumber bill. A party that grants the manufac- 
turers an average tariff protection of 26 per cent ean not truth- 
fully be called a free-trade party. From 1922 to 1928, under 
the Fordney-McCumber Act, the average rate has been 37.67 
per cent, although a much higher rate has prevailed on many 
of the supplies that the common people need and must buy 
extensively. 

I submit the following table that shows at a glance the 
average ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable imports under 
major tariff acts from 1789 to 1928: 


| 
of the protective system. This right-about-face attitude 
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All of these bills enacted prior to 1861, with .possibly one or 
two exceptions, were enacted by the Democratic Party, and 
those that were enacted while the Democratic Pary was tem- 
porarily out of power were, nevertheless, passed with the active 
aid of Democrats, and practically all of them embodied well- 
recognized Democratic policies; and no man, Democrat or Re- 
publican, who is sincere and has any respect for his conscience 
or truth, will say that a single one of these tariff bills was a 
free-trade measure. 

It is an easy matter for a man who is a narrow partisan and 
who has no very great regard for truth to get up on his hind 
legs and charge the Democratic Party with being a free-trade 
party. Any man who has any familiarity with the political 
and economic history of this Nation knows that the Democratic 
Party has never been committed to free trade, but has stood 
for a fair tariff; it has stood for an equitable tariff; it has 
advocated a tariff entirely adequate to encourage and amply 
protect manufactures, but behind which monopolies would not 
be sheltered; it has advocated tariffs which recognize the dif- 
ferences between the cost of production in Europe and in for- 
eign nations. But during its long and useful history, while deal- 
ing fairly with the industrial classes it has opposed the greed, 
avarice, and unreasonable demands of those who are not satis- 
fied with a fair degree of protection, and who cynically seek to 
use our tariff laws as agencies and instrumentalities by whic 
they may plunder the public. I say to the manufacturing 
classes, I will go along with you as far as is necessary to go 
in order to protect American industry from ruinous competition 
from abroad. I am willing to give you whatever is right and 
reasonable in tariff rates. I am willing, when there is a ques- 
tion as to how far we should go in raising or maintaining 
tariff rates, to give you the benefit of the doubt. But I am not 
willing to agree to your unreasonable demands or grant you 
tariff rates so high as to shock the conscience of the Nation, and 
which will enable you to extract untold millions of dollars from 
the pockets of the American people. 

I am going to submit a detailed statement of the tariff laws 
that have been enacted since our Federal Constitution was 
adopted. I am sure a review of our tariff legislation will help 
our Members to understand and better appreciate the problems 
that are involved in the pending bill. 

Our first tariff law was enacted in 1789. It carried an aver- 
age ad valorem rate of duty of 8 per cent. Our first tariff law, 
passed in 1789, in section 1 stated, as one of its purposes, “ the 
encouragement and protection of manufactures.” This lan- 
guage also appears in the preamble of the act of 1790. In the 
debate on this bill James Madison favored an average rate of 5 
per cent, which proposal was supported by South Carolina and 
Georgia. The Pennsylvania Republicans demanded an average 
rate of 12 per cent. The New England and Virginia Representa- 
tives advocated a rate higher than that demanded by the South 
and a little lower than that advocated by the chief manufactur- 
ing States. Times were very prosperous following the enact- 
ment of this measure, 

In 1812 the tariff rates were doubled, but all importations 
ceased as a result of our war with Great Britain. Hard times 
followed, with many bank failures and so much suffering in the 
New England States that secession was threatened. 

In 1816 the first protective tariff was adopted, carrying an 
average ad valorem rate of 25 per cent. In some respects it 
was higher than that of 1812, but in other particulars lower, 
but this act was framed upon the principle of protection, which 
policy was advocated by John C. Calhoun, who soon bitterly 
regretted his action. The act of 1816 was followed by great 
depression in trade. 

The 1818 tariff act was modeled along protective lines and the 
year following its enactment was one of economic distress 
throughout the Nation. 

In 1824 tariff duties were again raised. Daniel Webster at 
that time opposed the protective-tariff principle. Great depres- 
sion followed the enactment of this measure and there was no 
increase in wages. 

The act of 1928 was called the “Tariff of Abominations.” 
Those who opposed the measure tried to defeat it by loading it 
down with abominations, but, to their great surprise, it was 
enacted with all of its sins and shortcomings. It embodied the 
recommendations of the National Conference of Manufacturers, 
held at Harrisburg, Pa. It carried an average ad valorem rate 
of 41 per cent. It was favored by Mr. Webster, who reversed 
himself on the tariff question, having vigorously opposed the 
protective act of 1824. This measure was enacted over the 
vigorous protest of the representatives of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and possibly some other States, 
which denied the power of Congress to formulate tariff legisla- 
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tion based on the protective system. This act almost involved 
us in civil war. 

The act of 1832 made a slight reduction in tariff rates, but 
still retained the protective principle. 

The act of 1833 was a compromise measure introduced by 
Henry Clay and vigorously supported by John C. Calhoun. It 
provided for a gradual or horizontal reduction of duties until 
1842, but the rates were still so high that a large surplus 
accumulated in the United States Treasury, which was distrib- 
uted among the States in 1837. A wild speculation in land all 
over the country resulted largely from the use of these surplus 
funds and ended in the panic of 1837. 

In 1842 the ‘Whigs controlled Congress and passed the tariff 
act formulated on protective lines, which was followed by one 
of the greatest business depressions ever known in our history. 
While this tariff was in force wages were reduced one-half from 
what they had been even followirig the panic of 1837, Cotton, 
eorn, wheat, and other commodities sold at such low prices as 
to drive many farmers and planters into bankruptcy, while 
owners of iron, cotton, and woolen mills enjoyed fat profits 
and good times. 

The so-called Walker tariff was enacted in 1846. It passed 
the House by a vote of 114 to 95 and the Senate by the deciding 
vote of Vice President Dallas. It imposed an average rate of 
ad valorem duties of 25 per cent. This act was in effect until 
1857. This was one of the most prosperous periods in our 
economic history. John G. Blaine, a high priest of the Repub- 
lican Party, in his volume entitled “ Thirty Years of Congress,” 
had to say about our national prosperity under the so-called 
Walker tariff of 1846: 


The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the business of 
the country was in a flourishing condition. Money became abundant 
after the year 1849; large enterprises were undertaken, speculation was 
prevalent, and for a considerable period the prosperity of the country 
was general and apparently genuine. After 1852 the Democrats had 
almost undisputed control of the Government and had gradually become 
a free-trade party. The principle involved in the tariff of 1846 seemed 
for the time to be so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance 
to it ceased not only among the people but among the protective econo- 
mists und even among the manufacturers to a large extent. So general 
was this acquiescence that in 1856 a protective tariff was not sug- 
gested or even hinted at by any of the three parties which presented 
presidential candidates. 


I may add that while this tariff reduced the duties by about 
one-third to one-half, there was an immediate and immense 
increase in commerce, shipping, and business enterprise. Manu- 
facturing flourished. The agricultural classes enjoyed unprece- 
dented prosperity, while wages in all avocations were high and 
the laboring classes never more prosperous. 

The act of 1857 went into effect July 1 of that year. The low 
tariff of 1846 afforded abundant revenue, and in 1857 a large 
surplus had accumulated in the United States Treasury. To 
reduce this surplus, the tariff act of 1867 lowered the average 
ad valorem rate of duties to 20 per cent. In the following Sep- 
tember a short panic occurred as a result of another wild specu- 
lation in land, combined partially with the failure of corpora- 
tions. This panic was of short duration and by 1858 its effect 
had passed away. During 1859 and 1860 agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures were probably more prosperous than they 
had ever been before. The war came on and in 1861 the Morrill 
Tariff Act was passed. This measure was avowedly protective, 
though the primary purpose of its enactment was to raise reve- 
nue to carry on the Civil War, but from 1861 to 1864 it only 
carried an average ad valorem rate of duty of 31 per cent during 
that period of national distress when every available resource 
of the American people was being utilized to preserve our Gov- 
ernment. It is significant that the Republican Party only 
thought it necessary to levy an average tariff tax of 31 per cent, 
which is much less than the average ad valorem rates in tariff 
bills enacted since the Civil War, and, in fact, less than the 
average ad valorem rate carried by the pending bill. 

The act of June 29, 1861, increased all tariff rates 50 per cent. 
Further increases were made by the act of June 30, 1864. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, and while these high protective tariffs were 
in force, manufacturers made immense fortunes, and while 
wages were paid in depreciated paper money they were lower 
than ever when measured in gold. 

The act of 1867 nrade further increases in the tariff rates, 
notwithstanding which, the years of 1867, 1868, and 1869 were 
periods of depression in business, and especially in manufactures. 
In 1868 the protectionists admitted that there were more idle 
workmen than had ever been known before. 
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The act of July 14, 1870, is entitled “An act to reduce internal 
taxes, and for other purposes.” Slight reductions were made 
in the tariff schedules, but more radical reductions in internal 
revenues or excise taxes. The tariff of 1870 was essentially 
protective, and while it was operating the great panic and 
depression of 1873 occurred. It was much worse than the panic 
of 1857 and lasted five times as long. Between September, 1873, 
and January, 1879, great economic distress prevailed throughout 
the Nation. More laborers were thrown out of employment and 
idle than in any period of our history. This depression extended 
to all lines of business. Wages rapidly declined and jobs were 
at a premium. From 1865 to 1871 the average ad valorem rate 
of duty was 47 per cent; from 1872 to 1883, 42 per cent. 

The act of 1872 made no substantial reductions in duties, 
although it is entitled “An act to reduce duties on imports and 
to reduce internal taxes, and for other purposes,” 

In 1882 a tariff commission was appointed to visit different 
sections of the country, examine our entire tariff structure, and 
recommend such changes as were deemed advisable. It recom- 
mended a reduction in the average ad valorem rate of duty of 
20 per cent. 

Following the report of this tariff commission the Republican 
Party pretended to reduce the tariff rates, but while this act 
lowered some duties, it raised the duty on other commodities, 
and as a whole really increased them. The average ad valorem 
rate of duty between 1884 and 1890 was over 43 per cent. Dur- 
ing this period wages of factory and mine workers were mate- 
rially reduced, workmen thrown out of employment, and the 
agricultural classes impoverished. Then came the panic of 
May, 1884, followed by two years of serious business depression. 
During the great business depression, extending from 1873 to 
1879, for the first time legislation against “tramps” became 
necessary. It was not a period of prosperity but one of acute 
eccnomie distress. No one prospered during this period except 
the beneficiaries of high tariff laws, and they did not divide their 
profits with their workmen. During this period of high tariffs 
agriculture was broken on the rock of insolvency. 

In 1890 the Republican Congress passed what is known as the 
McKinley Act, under which the average ad valorem rate of duty 
was 48.629 per cent. 

The act of 1895, known as the Wilson-Gorman Act, became a 
law without the signature of President Cleveland. It reduced 
the average rate of duty to 41 per cent. 

In 1897 the Dingley bill was enacted. It carried an average 
ad valorem rate of duty in excess of 47 per cent. While it en- 
riched the manufacturers, there was great depression among the 
laboring and agricultural classes. 

The Payne-Aldrich Act was passed in 1909, and from 1910 to 
1913 it carried an average ad valorem rate duty of more than 
40 per cent. Many of the schedules in this bill were so out- 
rageously and unreasonably excessive that its passage created 
nation-wide distress and resulted in the great schism of 1912, 
which split the Republican Party in twain and restored the 
Democratie Party to power. 

Then came the Underwood tariff enacted in 1913, under 
which the average ad valorem rate of duties, from 1914 to 1922, 
was reduced to 27 per cent. 

The Fordney-McCumber tariff, passed in 1922, carried an aver- 
age ad valorem rate of duty of 37.67 per cent, five times the 
average under the first tariff bill enacted by Congress and 20 
per cent higher than the rates that prevailed during the stress 
and storm of our great Civil War. The Senate added 2,500 
amendments to this bill. 

This act has enriched the manufacturing classes beyond the 
dreams of avarice. In many eases the rates are so high that 
they amount to a subsidy, and the pending bill proposes to 
substantially increase these schedules that are already unques- 
tionably high and indefensible. The Fordney-McCumber Act was 
dictated by the American manufacturers, and the pending bill 
was written in compliance with their greedy demands. This 
bill, if enacted, will tremendously increase the cost of living 
and place on the backs of the common people an unbearable 
burden. It will increase the spread between what the farmer 
gets for his commodities and what he pays for his supplies. It 
will add hundreds of millions of dollars to the profits of the 
industrial classes and not increase the wages of the laboring 
man a penny. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wurrrincron]. 

A TARIFF ON STAPLE COTTON 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the growers of long 

Staple cotton appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 


and requested a reasonable tariff on long-staple cotton. It is 
now on the free list. Their request has been denied. This is 
another evidence of the rank discrimination in favor of manu- 
facturers and against agriculture. The producers of both the 
South and the Southwest argued for a tariff on staple cotton. 
Briefs were filed. The suggestions of the committee in filing 
the briefs were heeded. The committee had requested that all 
arguments present the importance, development, future pros- 
pects, and the number of laborers affected. The committee had 
requested information as to production costs and a comparable 
cost with wages in foreign countries. The matter of domestic 
and foreign competition was stressed. 

The advocates of a tariff on staple cotton relied upon facts 
and statistics. Importance, costs, and competition were ana- 
lyzed and stressed. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

Raw cotton is now on the free list. Its fate in the pending 
bill was in the hands of a subcommittee, of which the Hon. 
RicHarp 8, Atpricu, of Rhode Island, is the chairman. He is 
the consistent son of a famous father, one of the coauthors of 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act of 1909 that resulted in the re 
tirement of the Republican administration at that time. He is 
a Representative from Providence, R. I., and he speaks the 
language of high protection for cotton manufacturing and free 
raw cotton. 

On the other hand, the subcommittee charged with a revision 
ef the schedule on cotton manufactures, had as its chairman 
the Hon. ALLEN T. TrEApway, of Massachusetts, the perennial 
advocate of free raw cotton and the chief spokesman for higher 
and prohibitive tariffs for cotton manufactures. The distin- 
guished statesman from Massachusetts gave a statement to the 
press on May 7, 1929, the date that the tariff act was made pub- 
lic. The two high spots of his statement from which I quote 
are, first, “Raw cotton remains on the free list.” The other is, 
equally as interesting to his New England manufacturers, 
“Rates of duty are increased on every kind of manufactured 
cloth. There is also an increase in the finer yarns.” The in- 
crease in cotton textiles was primarily for the benefit of New 
England manufacturers. The unprecedented inerease on cotton 
manufactures is for the mills of New England. The increase 
is justified by the claim that higher standards of living in New 
England will be promoted. Under the guise of a benefit to 
labor, the New England manufacturers of cotton fabrics are 
given a prohibitive tariff. It is nothing more nor less than a 
special favor. The spokesmen for Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers are free traders when it comes to pro- 
ducers of the raw product and protectionists when it comes to 
manufacturing. The cotton schedules are the rankest discrimi- 
nation against the cotton growers of the United States. The 
millions who toil in the field know that special favors are 
granted to the manufacturers. 

What is the case of the domestic producers of long-staple cot- 
ton? Where is the competition? Why is the grower not entitled 
to the same benefit accorded to the manufacturer? The Re- 
publican platform promised the tariff to both; it is given to the 
one and denied to the other. 

IMPORTANCE 


"Mr. HAw ey, the distinguished chairman of the committee, 
emphasized that the value of exports had increased under the 
Fordney Act. He neglected to say that the chief itemr was raw 
cotton. The value of exports in 1928 aggregated $5,029,682,000. 
The chief item was raw cotton. Its value was $920,009,000. It 
is the determining factor in the world trade of the United 
States. The total value of the domestie crop in 1928 was 
approximately $2,500,000,000. It should be the aim of the coun- 
try to promote a crop so important in exports, making secure 
the balance of world trade in favor of the United States. 

Who needs protection, the farmer or the manufacturer? What 
foreign products are finding markets in the United States? 
Are they agricultural or manufactured? The value of imports 
will answer the question. The total imports in 1927 aggregated 
$4,184,742,000. According to Mr. H. O. P. Hopkins, Acting 
Director of the Department of Commerce, on May 2, 1929, and 
I quote: “ Total for all general imports of agricultural products 
1927, $3,257,798,000.” The ratio is doubtless true for 1928. 
Four-fifths of the imports are agricultural. During the year 
1928, raw cotton of the value of $42,797,000 was inrported. 

The real competition is between the domestic and foreign 
producers. 

The United States produces normally about 60 per cent of the 
world’s cotton. At the same time, this country is the largest 
consumer, exporter, and manufacturer of raw cotton. 

The production for the year 1928 is 14,269,313 bales. There 
are two kinds of domestic cotton, upland and American-Egyptian. 
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Upland cotton is divided into two classes. Cotton having a 
staple of 1% inches or longer is called “long” cotton, while 
cotton under 1% inches in length is classed commercially as 
“short.” American-Egyptian cotton is grown in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona and in other sections of the Southwest. It 
embraces lengths with staples under 1% and 1%4 and over. 

The production of staple cotton 114 inches and longer in 1928, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its re- 
port of April 19, 1929, aggregated 632,216 bales, while the pro- 
duction of American-Egyptian cotton was 28,310 bales. 

The chief staple in the United States is seven-eighths of an 
inch. The production, therefore, in 1928, was approximately 
700,000 bales of long-staple cotton. This is a fair estimate of 
the production during the past five years. 

Prior to the Seventieth Congress no arrangements were made 
for the collection of statistics by the Department of Agriculture 
as to the production of staple cotton in the United States, so 
that for the first time in 1928 there is a fairly accurate estimate 
as to the production of staple cotton. 

The production of long-staple upland cotton is mainly con- 
fined to the Mississippi Delta. The average production for the 
past 10 years is around 500,000 bales annually. It is probable 


that the production in other alluvial sections and in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California is around 200,000 bales. 
Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman for a ques- 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
tion. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 
cotton come from? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am coming to that. I have antici- 
pated the gentleman’s question. 

EGYPTIAN AND PERUVIAN COTTON 

About 250,000 bales of Egyptian and Peruvian cotton are im- 
ported annually into the United States. Egyptian cotton is 
divided into two classes, uppers, grown in the upper Nile, and 
Sakellarides, which ranges from 1% to 1% inches and longer. 
The uppers is 134 inches in length and shorter, and the Sakel- 
larides is 17% inches in length and longer. Peruvian cotton will 
average about 1: inches in staple, and the imports for the year 
ending July 31, 1928, were around 23,000 bales, while the im- 
ports of the Egyptian cotton for that year were 202,000 bales. 

From one-half to two-thirds of the Egyptian imports is used 
in making tire fabrics) The remainder is largely used in 
making fine threads. 

Both classes of Egyptian cotton are competitors of American 
staple cotton. The uppers are competitors of Delta staples and 
other staples of 14% to 1% inches in length. The Sakellarides 
is a competitor of American-Egyptian or Pima cotton, which is 
as long or longer than the Egyptian Sakellarides. 

DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION OF STAPLE COTTON 

For a long time we were without data as to domestie con- 
sumption and domestic production of staple cotton. We have 
no accurate data as to the exports of American staple cotton. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics for the crop of 1928-29, 
as I have stated, shows a domestic production of cotton from 
1% inches and longer of 660,526 bales, and indicates a domestic 
consumption of approximately 590,000 bales for the past year. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in a letter 
to me dated February 2, 1929, informed me that he prepared 
and published an estimate of the cotton consumed in the United 
States for the season 1927-28. The estimate indicated that of 
a total of 6,834,063 bales consumed for the year, 537,826 bales 
were of the upland staple cotton, while 15,1387 bales were of the 
American-Egyptian variety. 

AMERICAN PRODUCTION PRACTICALLY SUFFICIENT 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics for the fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1928, shows a consumption of the longer staple 
cotton in the United States, as follows: 


Where does the importation of 


« Bales 


ICBO... 5: icin in cicc inn @ ous nendniadnanienatiiadth aaiieeiinaimainie 47, 000 
Peruvian, similar in length 2, 600 
American-Egyptian or Pima 


OI a sonsicacescsticevinistccaic easing enlaces peniiinaidainns 64, 700 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics shows a total domestic 
consumption of staples of 1144 inches and longer, including both 
foreign and domestic growth, during the past season of around 
800,000 bales, while the domestic production was approxi- 
mately 700,000 bales. 

IMPORTED STAPLES 

Egyptian staples are the principal competitors of domestic 
staples. Accurate figures as to various imported cotton are 
not available. According to the Bureau of Domestic and For- 
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eign Commerce in a report which they furnished me on Febru- 
ary 19, 1929, the United States import figures indicate that 
over 45 per cent of Egyptian imports are 1% inches and over. 
At the same time they also advise me that Egyptian export 
statistics indicate that only about 30 per cent of the cotton ex- 
ported from Egypt to the United States is of 1% inches and 
over, the remainder being from 1% to 1% inches. 
AMERICAN USE OF EGYPTIAN COTTON 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates that for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1928, the United States consumed 
587,826 bales of American staples 14% ‘inches and longer and 
15,137 bales of American-Egyptian cotton. The bureau shows 
that the United States consumed 217,582 bales of Egyptian cot- 
ton and 16,106 bales of Peruvian cotton. In other words, for- 
eign growers supply the American market with practically one- 
third of its staple cotton. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Suppose the facts showed that the competi- 
tion in the New England manufactures of textiles was 3314 per 
cent. Do you not suppose they would increase the rate, or if 
they did not have any they would put one on? 

Mr, WHITTINGTON, I will answer my colleague by saying 
that the two subcommittees that passed on a tariff on staple 
cotton denied to the millions who grow cotton in the South the 
benefit of the tariff, and at the same time wrote into the sched- 
ule on cotton manufactures the highest tariff ever written on 
cotton manufactures, 

Mr. GARNER. The facts in the hearings show that less 
than 2 per cent of the textiles used in this country are im- 
ported and that there is 35 per cent of the imported staple cot- 
ton. They did not put a tariff on the 35 per cent competition, 
but they did cut down the less than 2 per cent coming in. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. By prohibiting it. 

Mr. GARNER. Which goes to show that if you had your 
industry locted where it ought to be you would probably get a 
tariff rate. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have stated that there are no accu- 
rate Government statistics as to the amount of domestic staples 
exported. A careful check has been made and a reliable esti- 
mate is that from 70 to 75 per cent of the Mississippi Delta 
staple cotton has been consumed in the United States, while 
from 25 to 30 per cent has been exported. Great Britain is 
the principal foreign country using Delta staples. 


THREAD AND AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


The representatives of the thread and tire industries opposed 
a tariff on staple cotton. Both have a tariff. The tariff on 
thread and the tariffs on other products of the manufacturers 
who oppose a tariff on staple cotton are increased. The oppo- 
sition to the proposed tariff is protected. The manufacturer 
has been protected through the years. I submit that the thread 
and tire interests are assuming a selfish position. Their atti- 
tude is one of special favor. Domestic staples can be substi- 
tuted for Egyptian staples. Foreign growers supply the Ameri- 
can market with practically one-third of its staple cotton. It 
is a fair conclusion from all of the testimony and statements 
before the Ways and Means Committee, and it is universally 
acknowledged in the trade, that Delta staples can be substi- 
tuted for Egyptian uppers. Egyptian uppers constitute three- 
fourths of the imports. They are used largely in the manufac- 
ture of automobile tires, As a matter of fact, the automobile 
trade uses short cotton as well as long cotton. The general 
understanding in the trade is that Delta staples can be substi- 
tuted in the manufacture of tires. 

The premium of Egyptian uppers over American equivalent 
white staples in New England for the past few years has been 
50 points to 400 points, depending upon the production of both 
American staple and Egyptian cotton. It is significant that in 
March, 1928, when Egyptian uppers went to above 500 points 
premium over American white staples, mills began to use Delta 
staples. I submit that a better argument that American staples, 
and particularly Delta staples, can be substituted for Egyptian 
cotton, could not be produced. The manufacturer himself has 
answered the argument. He has substituted. If the grower 
is protected by a reasonable tariff, the American market for the 
American producer will be preserved and the manufacturer will 
not be injured. 

It may be admitted for the sake of argument that while we 
produced a 14,000,000-bale crop in 1928, 50,000 bales of foreign 
cotton are needed by the American industries. This is no answer 
to the contention that the American production should not be 
promoted. The question is; Will the American grower of staple 
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cotton be denied the benefits of the tariff for the advantage of 
those who consume only about 50,000 bales of imported cotton? 
While there are thousands of employees in the comparatively 
few mills that use Egyptian cotton, there are millions of Ameri- 
cans toiling in the fields of the South to compete with the 
cheapest labor in Africa. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr, FORT. ‘The gentleman has said that almost all of this 
long-staple cotton is used in tire fabric. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In tire fabric; in the manufacture of 
fine thread and other fine goods and yarns. 

Mr. FORT. The tire fabric manufacturers have no protection 
in this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They have a tariff of 10 per cent on 
tires in paragraph 1439 and 25 per cent on automobiles in para- 
graph 369 of the pending bill. 

Mr. FORT. But on the fabric? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; on the fabric also, under para- 
graph 905 of the Fordney Act, 25 per cent, but the amount of 
the tariff under the pending bill is doubtful. 

Mr. FORT. Under the cotton schedule? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. ‘There is a tariff on automobile tires 
of 10 per cent, and there is a tariff on the thread manufactured 
from this cotton that comes in competition with domestic 
staples, and the schedule of the thread and other household 
fabrics and necessities has been raised to the highest point in 
the history of the country. 

Mr. FORT. I asked the gentleman about the fabric. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I answered the gentleman as to auto- 
mobile tires and automobiles, but a small proportion of the tire 
is cotton, and there is a tariff now on the automobile tire. I 
do not know whether it is effective or not. I am not here to 
say that. I take it that the tariff would be effective on cotton, 
because you have asked for and obtained an increase on the 
tariff on thread, and it is one of the greatest increases made in 
this bill, thread manufactured from cotton that comes in compe- 
tition with ours. 

Mr. FORT. If the gentleman will refer to page 89 of the 
committee report, he will find that the decision which pre- 
viously put a duty on the tire fabric has been removed in 
the bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The duty as to tire fabrics in the 
pending bill is somewhat indefinite. The committee does not 
report that the duty is removed. On page 85 of the report the 
committee reported that it had decreased the duties on tire 
fabric, but the changes in paragraph 905 and the language of 
paragraph 922 indicate an increase of duty to 45 per cent. 
However, I say that there is a duty in the act of 1922 on auto- 
mobile tires and tire fabrics manufactured by the interests that 
protested before the committee against any sort of a tariff on 
staple cotton. There is a well-known tariff, of course, on thread, 
and that tariff has been increased to a very considerable degree 
in the present bill, so that those who oppose a tariff on cotton 
for which we ask protection are receiving protection under the 
present law as well as under the pending bill. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is it the soil or the climatic condi- 
tions or the character of the plant that makes the amount of 
long-staple cotton so small when the amount of the other cotton 
is so great? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is a pertinent inquiry. Our 
staple cotton is not altogether a matter of the size of the plant. 
It is produced only in certain soils, and under present condi- 
tions it is hazardous because of the boll weevil ravages of the 
past 15 years. Manufacturers have always opposed a tariff on 
Staple cotton. You have heard of sea-island cotton. Mr. John 
C. Clarke and ex-Senator Lippitt and others appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee. The testimony showed that 
while they insisted they could not substitute American-Egyptian 
cotton for the Egyptian-Sakellarides cotton, Mr. Clarke dis- 
tinetly stated that the best long cotton that had ever been pro- 
duced was the sea-island cotton. The production of sea-island cot- 
ton has about disappeared. I maintain that when Mr. Clarke and 
his associates opposed a tariff on staple cotton they were incon- 
sistent; that they are contradicted by their record. It takes a 
longer growing season, it is more hazardous. There is a great 
deal more risk now in the growing of staple cotton anywhere in 
the United States than there was 15 years ago. If there is any 
agricultural product of which there is a foreign competitor and 
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that a tariff could protect, I respectfully submit that on the 
record before the committee and on the facts it is staple cotton. 
{Applause.] In 1916 we produced, in round numbers, 117,000 
bales of sea-island cotton, the finest cotton ever raised in any 
country. It could have been used for this long Egyptian cotton, 
50,000 bales of which we imported last year. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mrs. Rogers). ‘The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What did our friends the manufac- 
turers do at the time there was ample sea-island cotton? They 
imported—and I speak from the record, according to the testi- 
mony—last year 50,000 bales of long cotton for thread manufac- 
ture and the manufacture of fine fabrics, and in 1916, 350,796 
bales of Egyptian cotton, when we were producing twice as much 
long cotton as they say they now need. When there was abso- 
lutely no question about the ability to substitute domestic cot- 
ton, the tariff was opposed by the manufacturers, and they have 
opposed it from that hour to this, 

So much for the attitude of the American Government when 
it comes to safeguarding the interests of the growers of the 
most important single item in our foreign trade. What about 
our competitors? I shall not argue as to whether the tariff be 
effective or not. I tell you that the conflict between the grow- 
ers, the manufacturers, and the consumers in this country of 
ours will never be settled until it is settled right and until the 
tariff is fair and just to agriculture and manufacturing, and 
supplemented by legislation to make it effective as to agricul- 
ture. The tariff must be just to all and it must be made effec- 
tive to all before the American people will be satisfied. But 
what about the foreign tariffs? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
man yield there? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In a moment. 

There is a tariff on sugar. We produce about 8 per cent of 
the domestic consumption. Why should there not be a tariff 
on staple cotton when we produce substantially enough for 
domestic consumption? 

It is said that only sea island cotton can take the place of 
Sakellarides, but the manufacturer has always opposed a tariff 
on cotton. He opposes it on sea-island cotton. On account of 
the boll weevil, as well as the low price, sea-island cotton has 
almost disappeared. In 1926 there was a large production— 
117,559 bales were raised, while in 1927 only 179 bales were pro- 
duced. The growing of staple cotton is more hazardous and 
it ought to be encouraged. It takes a longer growing season, 
and, on account of the ravages of the boll weevil, it is difficult 
to raise. It was because of the lack of tariff, among other 
things, that the production of sea-island cotton has disappeared 
The manufacturer has always opposed a tariff. In 1916 117,559 
bales of sea-island cotton were raised, as I have said. During 
the same year, as shown by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, there were imported 350,796 bales of Egyptian cotton. 
In other words, the fine yarn and thread industries had the 
benefit that year of 117,000 bales of sea-island cotton, while 
they now use 50,000 bales of Sakellarides. There was enough 
to substitute sea-island cotton for Egyptian cotton, but the 
manufacturer wanted free raw cotton. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


These Government statistics are a real answer to the conten- 
tion that there is no substitute for Egyptian cotton. 

Moreover, the preduction of long-staple cotton in the Missis- 
sippi Delta is decréasing. It is safer and cheaper to raise short 


cotton. The present policy is encouraging imports of Egyptian 
eotton. If pursued it will mean that the American consumer 
will be dependent upon foreign production for his long-staple 
cotton. The production of Pima cotton is decreasing. Arizona 
produced 103,000 bales in 1920. The present production is one 
fourth that amount. 

Egyptian cotton is depressing the price of staples. It in- 
creases the amount of the carry-over. It diverts the uses of 
staples, where only short cotton ought to be used. It thus 
depresses the price of short cotton. According to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics for the fiscal year ended July 31, 
1928, there was a total carry-over of American and foreign 
staple cotton of 566,702 bales. The total carry-over of the 
entire crop was 2,531,702 bales. In other words, the carry-over 
of staples, approximately 5 per cent of the American production, 
was 20 per cent of the total carry-over. Is there any wonder 
that the price of staples is depressed? 

Ordinarily staple cotton is worth very much more than short 
cotton. The premiums have ranged from $10 to $50 a bale. 
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They are depressed. Delta staples for the past season have 
brought but little more than 2 or 3 cents per pound more than 
short cotton. According to a bulletin of Reinhart & Co., of 
Alexandria, Egypt, dated May 26, 1928, the United States im- 
ported from September 1, 1927, to May 23, 1928, 135,000 bales 
of cotton. This is 25 per cent of the normal yield in the 
Mississippi Delta. 
FOREIGN TARIFFS 

Other countries producing cotton, and particularly staple 
cotton, have a tariff on their production. The tariffs. as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on Jan- 
uary 29, 1929, show that Mexico has a tariff of 5.1 cents per 
pound ; Peru, 6.6 cents per pound; Brazil, 7.19 cents per pound ; 
and Egypt, 8 per cent. Since 1916 Egypt has had an embargo 
on cotton. No cotton can be imported into Egypt. 

The Egyptian Government also imposes an export tax of 2% 
per cent on all cotton exported. The direct competitor, there- 
fore, of American staple cotton has access to our markets, with- 
out contributing in anywise to the costs of our Government, 
and at the same time the American consumer is paying a part 
of the costs of the Egyptian Government. Where, oh where, is 
the equality in the tariff between raw cotton and the manu- 
factured preduct? 

COSTS OF PRODUCTION 

With boll weevil, with high labor, with shorter growing sea- 
sons, the grower of American staple cotton is unable to compete 
with foreign cotton. I know of no more ideal product to which 
the benefits of a tariff can be applied. If the tariff can aid 
agriculture, it will certainly benefit staple cotton. The costs of 
labor in Egypt are probably one-fourth what they are in the 
United States. The committee was furnished with this infor- 
mation. It was advised as to the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction. The distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee in his report stated that foreign costs generally are 
40 per cent or less than in the United States. They are less in 
Egypt than they are in the South and Southwest. A report 
from the American consul at Alexandria, Egypt, Mr. Raymond 
H. Geist, dated December 22, 1928, stated that the daily rates 
of agricultural workers were from 30 to 50 cents for men and 
15 to 25 cents for women and children in Egypt. The wage rate 
in the staple areas of the South and Southwest is from $1.25 to 
$2aday. Again, the American vice consul at Alexandria, Egypt, 
Mr. Joseph I. Touchette, on September 30, 1927, in submitting 
a report on the cost of the production of cotton in Egypt, among 
other things, said: 

The pickers, mostly children, are divided into groups of from 10 to 
15, with an overseer in charge who does not spare the lash, which he 
usually carries, if any ripe cotton is left behind by the children. 


Cotton pickers in Egypt are paid from 714 cents to 25 cents 
per day for picking staple cotton. Labor is the major cost of 
any preduct. Is there not competition? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Do not the same conditions of com- 
parative cost of wages apply to all countries, whether they pro- 
duce raw or manufactured products? We raise a surplus of 
certain classes of cotton. Why are the conditions such that our 
cotton planters can not produce long-staple cotton? Is it in the 
plant or in the soil? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. A longer growing season is required 
for staple cotton. There is a smaller yield per acre than short 
cotton. It requires a more expensive and intensive cultivation. 
The areas favorable for production of that character of cotton 
are determined by the soil, and they are restricted largely, or 
to the sea islands on the coast of Georgia and South Carolina. 


The area of the staple cotton is restricted largely to the Missis- - 


sippi Valley in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana and to the 
valley of the Colorado River. A serious insect pest which at- 
tacks the cotton, the boll weevil, invaded the cotton-growing 
region from across the Mexican border some 35 years ago, and 
as a result of the boll weevil the producing season is short, and 
it is more hazardous to raise long-staple cotton than ever be- 
fore. Our growers are confronted with that condition. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Would a tariff change that condi- 
tion at all? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Undoubtedly it would if encourage- 
ment were given to its production, to enable the grower to 
compete with foreign production, 

Long-staple cotton has always brought a premium of from 
$15 to $40 a bale over the price of short cotton, and it is worth 
The average staple cotton grown in Mississippi and in 


more, 
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Arkansas, from 1% to 1% inches, is being sold now, as the 
result of the depression in price, at substantially the price of 
short cotton, with the result that the market we ought to 
obtain for short cotton is being depressed by the weight of our 
better long-staple cotton for which we ought to have a better 
price. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. 
question ? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Iowa. I am in sympathy with the gen- 
tleman’s proposition and I take it that if we put a tariff on 
cotton, as the gentleman describes it, more of your land would 
go into long-staple cotton—is that true? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There would be a cultivation of long- 
staple cotton which would be for the benefit of the whole coun- 
try, and at the same time the thing that would encourage that 
benefit would be that the producers would get a price that 
would be in keeping with the cost of production. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. And that would take away some 
of your surplus, would it not? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman stated a moment ago that we 
were importing about 250,000 bales of staple cotton every year. 
I wish the gentleman would give us information showing how 
greatly that has been increasing in the last few years, if he can. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. ‘The gentleman will find that I in- 
serted the importations in the hearings, volume 15, page 8438, 
before the Committee on Ways and Means. In those hearings 
the importations of cotton for the last 10 years were inserted. 
Figures were inserted showing the importations of cotton of all 
kinds, both short and long, as well as the production of cotton 
in the United States, for the past 10 years. I will answer the 
question of the gentleman from Iowa by saying this, that the 
destructive effect of this competition of staple cotton is seen in 
this statement: We have a carry-over or surplus this year of 
something like 2,500,000 bales ; the domestic production of staple 
cotton is from 3 to 5 per cent of the total, and yet because of the 
importations of staple cotton our carry-over of staples is 20 
per cent of the aggregate amount of all cotton, both long and 
short staple. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, those who oppose a tariff on 
cotton admit that American-EKgyptian cotton is entitled to some 
relief. Opposing a subsidy generally, ex-United States Senator 
Harry F. Lippitt, before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
suggested a subsidy. He admitted that the case was made out, 
but suggested a futile remedy. They oppose a tariff, but have 
nothing tangible or reasonable to offer in its place to promote 
the interests of the grower of staple cotton, 

Much has been said about a Democratic tariff and a Republi- 
ean tariff. The object of tariff duties is to build and not de- 
stroy trade and commerce. Whatever the political party, the 
real measure is the difference in the costs of production here 
and abroad. There should be equality of opportunity for foreign 
and domestic commerce. I care not what the formula may be. 
It may be the Republican tariff of equalizing competitive condi- 
tions, or it may be the Democratic tariff of equalizing compe- 
tition. 

Parties differ not so much on tariff principles as in the appli- 
cations, Republican tariffs on the manufactured product are 
high. Democratic tariffs have undertaken to do equal justice to 
industry and agriculture. 

Who has a better right to be heard in stating the Republican 
formula for tariff than the late Theodore Roosevelt? He said: 

Protection should place the foreign producer and the domestic pro- 
ducer on an equal plane; less is unfair to the domestic producer, and 
more is unfair to the American consumer. 


The CHAIRMAN. The tinre of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. 
additional minutes. 


REPUBLICAN 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
of 1928: 

Actual difference between the cost of production at home and abroad, 
with adequate safeguard for the wage of the American laborer, must be 
the extreme measure of every tariff rate. 

Equitable distribution of the benefits and burdens of the tariffs 
among all. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 


AND DEMOCRATIC 
I quote from the Democratic platform 


TARIFFS 
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Again: 


Labor has been benefited by collective bargaining and some industries 
by a tariff. Agriculture must be as effectively aided. 


I quote from the Republican platform: 


A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the 
home market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the Ameri- 
can farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 

Again: 

However, we realize that there are certain industries which can not 
now successfully compete with foreign producers because of lower for- 
eign wages and a lower cost of living abroad, and we pledge the next 
Republican Congress to an examination, and, where necessary, a revision, 
of these schedules to the end that American labor in these industries 
may again command the home market, may maintain its standard of 
living, and may count upon steady employment in its accustomed field. 


Again I quote from the Republican platform: 


We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural prod- 
ucts as are affected by foreign competition. 

I revert to the Democratic platform to quote: 

The Democratic Party bas always stood against special privilege and 
for common equality under the law. It is a fundamental principle of 
the party that such tariffs as are levied must not discriminate against 
any industry, class, or section. Therefore we pledge that in its tariff 
policy the Democratic Party will insist upon equality of treatment be- 
tween agriculture and other industries, 


President Herbert Hoover maintains that the tariff is a major 
factor in farm relief. He called a special session of Congress to 
consider these two pieces of legislation at the same. He said 
in his speech at St. Louis, in Nevember, 1928: 


Many factors enter into a soltttion of the whole problem. One is by 
the tariff to reserve to the American farmer the American market; to 
safeguard him from the competition of imports of farm products from 
countries of lower standards of living. 

Adequate tariff is essential if we would assure relief to the farmer. 
The first and most complete necessity is that the American farmer have 
the American market. That can be assured to him solely through the 
protective tariff. 


The difference in the cost of Egyptian Sakellarides and Amer- 
ican Pima cotton is relatively the difference in the costs of 
Delta staples and Egyptian uppers. A reasonable tariff would 
be from 7 to 10 cents per pound. This would not result in an 
increase in price to the consumer. The tariffs have already 
been raised on manufactured products. An increase of 7 cents 
means an increase in the cost of thread per spool of fifty-eight 
one thousandths of a cent. It would mean an increase of from 
6 to 10 cents on an automobile tire. 

If American agriculture is to be placed on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries, if the American market is to be 
reserved to the American producer, if the Congress of the 
United States complies with the promise of President Herbert 
Hoover in calling a special session of Congress, a reasonable 
tariff on staple cotton will be granted. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Just between friends, will the gentleman vote 
for the bill in case the Republicans should put a duty on 
cotton? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will vote for a tariff bill that will 
give and make effective to agriculture, including the industry 
I represent, cotton, as well as other agricultural industries, the 
same fair protection and benefits that it gives to manufactured 
articles. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. But will the gentleman yote for the bill if a 
duty is placed on cotton? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, I will answer my friend the leader 
of the majority, just between friends, by saying that I prefer 
to know what the Republican conference is going to do about 
giving equality of treatment between agriculture and other 
industries and making the tariff effective on agriculture before 
I commit myself. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. Trrson] having assumed the chair, Mr. Mionmner, Chair- 
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man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill H. R. 2667, had come to no resolution thereon. 


MEETINGS OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Titson). For what pur- 
pose does the gentleman from Texas rise? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes to ask the gentleman from Oregon a 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. I see in the afternoon papers an Associated 
Press dispatch to the effect that the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Hawtey], beginning next Tuesday, will consider suggested 
amendments by the membership of the House. I would like for 
the gentleman to elaborate on that statement if he will, for the 
benefit of the membership of the House. Just how does the 
gentleman propose to hear the Members of the House and when 
can they be heard commencing Tuesday? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Republican Members, continuing as the 
committee framing the bill, will meet in the committee room, I 
think. We have not yet met, but I think that will be done. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will recall 

Mr. HAWLEY. Just?a moment till I finish the statenrent— 
in accordance with the practice we followed in 1922, will meet 
Members of the House who have amendments to propose and 
will consider them. If they are agreed to, the full committee 
will be called then to report upon them. 

Mr. GARNER, In other words, you are not going to carry 
out the program you outlined when we had our meeting and 
reported this bill, which was to the effect that each day, if I 
recall correctly—and I do not suppose this was in executive 
session—we would meet in this little room out here, the entire 
committee, 30 minutes prior to the meeting of the House for 
the purpose of considering amendments? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We expect to do that. 

Mr. GARNER. You expect to adhere to that program? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. But in the meantime the Republican members 
of the committee are going to meet at an earlier hour in the 
morning for the purpose of hearing suggestions from the mem- 
bership of the House? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We propose to continue the same policy in 
making up this bill that we have heretofore followed. We will 
take the preliminary action. 

MEXICAN LABORERS IN BEET-SUGAR PRODUCTION 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by the 
House, I insert the following statements by representatives of 
the beet-sugar-producing interests of the United States, made 
before the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
showing the extent to which they employ and desire to employ 
Mexican labor in the production of beet sugar. The Louisiana 
producers of cane sugar have made no requests for the impor- 
tation of such labor. The Hawaii sugar-producing interests 
urged the committee to report a measure authorizing the 
importation into Hawaii of 40,000 to 50,000 Chinese coolies, to 
be enrployed in the sugar-producing industries there. 

On January 30, 1920, Mr. W. B. Mandeville testified : 


I represent practically all of the farmers in the beet-growing sections 
west of the Mississippi River; also, what few there are in the East, and 


that is—in Indiana and Ohio. (Hearings, p. 210.) 
* = * + . . os 


Mr. Box. What companies do you represent in connection with the 
sugar interests? You were making a statement for them the other 
day, as I understood it, and are continuing it now. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE. Yes, sir; I am continuing it for the sugar com- 
panies (p. 212). * * * If it is satisfactory, I would now like just 
to get the amount of labor we figure we will have to have. * * *# 
And taking the basis of the local labor that there was last year that 
they had, and which they figure they can get. * © * The American 
Beet Sugar Co., of Rocky Ford, estimates that in their three plants, 
their three districts * * * in those three districts they will have 
to have about 2,000 Mexicans. They employed over 2,000 last year. 
(Same hearings, p. 230.) 

* * * The Holly Sugar Co. at Swink, Colo. * * * estimate 
that they will only have to have 600. The same company at Hunting- 
ton Beach, Colo., estimate that they will have to have 1,300. 

The Luther Sugar Co. at Santa Ana, Calif., estimate that they will 
have to have 600. 

The Santa Ana Sugar Co. at Santa Ana, Calif., estimate that they 
will have to have 1,300, 
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The Los Alamitos Sugar Co, at Los Alamitos, Calif., estimate that 
they will only have to have 400. 

The Annahein Sugar Co. at Annahein, Colo., estimate that they will 
have to have from 600 to 800. 

The Great Western Sugar Co., of Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming, 
estimate that they will have to have 5,000; and the Spreckels Sugar 
Co. estimate that they will bave to have 400. 


+ » ~ + * * * 
Mr. MANDEVILLB, Yes, sir; that is a total of 14,200, they have esti- 
mated, and that is practically just what we have had to have practically 


every year in these territories when we could have a normal acreage. 
(Same hearings, p. 231.) 


The above and much other testimony like it was given in 
support of a proposition to suspend the contract labor and head- 
tax provisions of the immigration law to authorize the admis- 
sion of the class of labor mentioned. (Same hearings, p. 11.) 

In 1926 the House committee was considering measures (H. R. 
7559 and H. R. 6741) to restrict Mexican immigration and a 
proposition to liberalize immigration laws to admit a greater 
number of alien Mexican laborers, when statements from which 
the following quotations are taken were made before the com- 
mittee. (See hearings, January 28, 1926, to February 23, 1926; 
hearings, pp. 429-751.) 

One of the propositions was— 


That no change be made in the immigration law that will restrict 
the flow of common labor between the United States and Mexico, but 
that such changes should be made ag will tend to move the barriers now 
existing. 

Mr. CUMMING. I am a farmer and I represent, first and primarily, an 
organization of beet growers, a little over 3,000, confined to the land- 
owners in the territory served by the Great Western Sugar Co. I have 
credentials here from the Chambers of Commerce of Denver—-and each 
one of the towns that I name has a sugar factory—Longmont, Loveland, 
Fort Collins, Windsor, Greeley, Eaton, Fort Lupton, Brighton, Fort 
Morgan, Brush, and Sterling. 

The Great Western own and operate 11 sugar factories in that terri- 
tory and are building a twelfth. (Same hearings, p. 488.) 

This association * * * sent a delegate, at our own expense, to 
the border of Texas, and he interviewed the men who employ labor 
and others at those points, and he reported that there were 6,000 beet 
workers that could be procured from that territory for 1926, and the 
Great Western alone will need over 8,000 workers. (Same hearing, 
p. 489.) 


Mr. BE. F. Heckman, labor superintendent American Beet 
Sugar Co., Denver, Colo.—same hearings, pages 582-5883—among 
other things, said: 

The percentage of this labor is divided into approximately 40 per 
cent white and 60 per cent Mexican, 


Mr. C. V. Maddux, of Denver, Colo., labor commissioner for 
the Great Western Sugar Co., among other things, said: 


During the year 1918 the so-called Mexicans, including the Spanish- 
Americans, worked 14 per cent of the acreage, and in the year 1925 the 
same class worked 44 per cent of the acreage. 

Does that give you the information you want? (Hearings, p. 668.) 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; that is it exactly (p. 668). 

» * + ” * * + 


Mr. Mappux. Mr. Chairman, at the caucus mentioned, it developed 
that 37,300 transients will be needed. From that we deduct 17,300, 
estimated to be available in all the States, exclusive of Texas. That 
leaves 20,000 more needed. (Same hearings, p. 673.) 


A great many witnesses representing these same interests gave 
similar testimony at those hearings. 

Some of them said that the beet-sugar industry could not exist 
but for the importation of Mexican labor. 

Among those appearing in opposition to the restriction 
of Mexican immigration and support of a proposition to relax 
the present laws was Harry A. Austin, secretary, United States 
Sugar Manufacturers’ Association. (Same hearings, p. 678.) 

In 1928, during the Seventieth Congress, the propositions be- 
fore the House Committee was H. R, 6465, and other bills pro- 
posing to restrict immigration from Mexico. 

A number of witnesses representing the beet-sugar growing 
and manufacturing interests of many States appeared before 
the committee in opposition to the restriction of Mexican im- 
migration, on the ground that Mexican labor was needed by 
gugar-beet farmers and beet-sugar manufacturers. 

Among these many witnesses was Harry A. Austin, secre 
tary of the United States Beet Sugar Association, a small part 


May it 


of whose testimony I quote from page 429 of the hearings, 
February 21 to April 5, 1928: 
Mr. AUSTIN, 
» . + oo . * a 
The next question: How many beet-sugar factories are there in the 
United States, and in what States are they located? 
There are 102 beet-sugar factories in 17 States, as follows: 
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+ * * * * * > 

Mr. AusTIN. And 35,000 laborers, mechanics, ete., are employed in 
and around the factories, : 

Mr. Box. Ilow many farm laborers are there? 

Mr. Austin. Well, they estimate from 60,000 to 80,000, 

Mr. Box. What per cent of them are Mexicans? 

* = + . . + * 

Mr. AusTIN. The next question, Judge, gives that information. 

How many farmers growing the sugar beets jn 1926-27 did all their 
handwork on the beet crop? 

The answer is about 20 per cent, or, say, 20,000. 

Mr. Box. That means the farmer and his family? 

Mr. AusTIN. Yes; the farmer and his family. 

Estimated number of persons who did handwork in 1926-27, acreage 
exclusive of such work done by farmers and members of farmer's 
family. 

The answer is about 58,000. 

Mr. Box. What per cent of them are Mexicans? 

- * + * * . * 

Mr. Box. You say 58,000 Americans and Spanish-Americans? 

Mr. Austin. No; 58,000 was the number of farm laborers who did 
the handwork, exclusive of those farmers and their families. 

The number of Mexicans who did handwork in 1926-27 was approxi- 
mately 30,000. 
. cs e s . — 

Mr, Box. In the beet-sugar industry? 

Mr, AUSTIN. In the beet-sugar industry. Yes; farm labor. 

A great many other gentlemen representing the divers beet-sugar 
producing interests of many States gave many statements of the same 
general import as those quoted from the hearings of 1920, 1926, and 
1928, (See hearings.) 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, May 13, 
1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


15. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting report fronr the Chief of Engineers on 
preliminary examination and survey ef Pass Manehac, La., 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 2854) for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Norwalk, State of Ohio, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 2855) directing the Secretary 
of War to issue Army discharges to those who were regularly 
inducted into the military service of the United States prior to 
November 11, 1918, and to whom were issued discharges from 
draft on and after that date; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


oe, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2856) to amend paragraph 10 of section 
202 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 2857) to establish a woman’s 
bureau in the Metropolitan Police Department of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2858) to provide for the acquisition of a 
residence for the use of the Vice President, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 2859) to authorize appro- 
priations for pay of the Military Academy to be disbursed and 
accounted for as one fund; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 2860) to authorize the 
expenditure of $125,000 to purchase land for, and build an 
Indian hospital, and to furnish equipment, to be located in For- 
est County, Wis.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Maryland 
urging the Congress of the United States that they be earnestly 
requested to take appropriate action whereby The Star-Spangled 
Banner may be declared to be the national anthem of the United 
States of America; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, urging the Congress of the United States, 
now in special session, to introduce and enact into law the 
provisions of the Robinson bill providing for the payment to 
the veterans of the Civil War and to their widows the monthly 
pension therein provided for; to the Commttee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Memorial of the State Legislature 
of the State of Maryland, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to select a site for the summer home of the Presi- 
dent in the State of Maryland; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Mary- 
land, memorializing the Congress of the United States to amend 
the copyright law; to the Committee on. Patents. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Mary- 
land, recommending to the Congress of the United States that 
The Star-Spangled Banner be declared to be the national anthem 
of the United States of America; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States, and especially the United States Senator and Congress- 
men from Pennsylvania, to use their best offices in an effort to 
amend the tariff law in a manner that will bring adequate pro- 
tection to the coal, textile, and art glass industries of Pennsyl- 
vania from this very destructive foreign competition; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 2861) granting a pension to 
Sarah A, Fortney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 2862) granting a pension 
to Frank Bryan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2863) for the relief of Harvey O. Willis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2864) granting a pension to Mabel Iller; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R, 2865) granting an increase of 
pension to James Shaughnessy ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 2866) for the 
— of Lawrence D. Collins; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 2867) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph Emnmringer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 2868) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary T. O'Malley; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 2869) granting an increase of 
pension to HElvira A. Easton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 2870) granting an increase 
of pension to Nora Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 2871) granting a pension to 
Jasper Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 7 
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Also, a bill (H.R. 2872) granting a pension to A. E. Shaw; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 2873) for the relief of Fred B. 
Bartsch; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 2874) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Conaway; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 2875) for the relief of 
Furman BE. Wolfe; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 2876) for the relief of 


J. C. Peixotto; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. MOREHEAD. A bill (H. R. 2877) granting a pension 
to Laura Frankfather; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2878) granting a pension to Mary BE. 
Seovill ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2879) granting a pension to Emma B. 
Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2880) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
Estep; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2881) granting a pension to Effie Alice 
Creighton ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2882) granting a pension to Frances 
DuFrane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2883) granting a pension to Jesse Beason ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2884) granting a pension to Fred Libbee; 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2885) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis H. P. Showalter ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: ~@. bill (H. R. 2886) granting a pension to 
Frank Farmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: A bill (H. R. 2887) for the relief of 


Mildred L. Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2888) for the relief of Anthony Wade; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 2889) granting a pension to 
Emma J. Cruzan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 2890) granting an increase 


of pension to Maria Middleton; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2891) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah F. Maxson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2892) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2893) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann 8. Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

370. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of Oklahoma, in regard to further 
increase in membership of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

871. Also, petition of the tariff committee of the Clear Creek 
County Metal Mining Association, Idaho Springs, Colo., urging 
increased protection on products of the western mining industry ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

872. Also, petition of the National Gas Appliance Manufac- 
tirers’ Association, indorsing legislation proposed in the Capper- 
Kelly fair trade bill of the Seventieth Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

373. Also, petition of Exchange National Bank, Ardmore, 
Okla., signed by Fred C. Carr, president, in support of increased 
tariff on pecans; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

874. Also, petition of Oklahoma Portland Cement Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., in support of bill placing tariff on Portland 
cement; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

375. Also, petition of committee on pig-iron tariff, signed by 
F. B. Richards, in support of tariff on pig iron; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

876. Also, petition of the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, signed by W. M. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer, 
against the weaving of duck in the Atlanta Penitentiary; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

877. Also, petition of United States Sugar Association, signed 
by M. Doran, secretary, in regard to tariff on sugar; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

378. Also, miscellaneous statements in support of tariff on 
sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

879. Also, petition of Hershey Corporation, signed by John E. 
Snyder, in protest against rate proposed on sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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380. By Mr. KADING: Resolution by the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, Madison, Wis., protesting against a tariff 
on lumber and shingles from Canada; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

381. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Premier Shoe Co., 808 
Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., urging that hides and skins 
remain on free list and that duty be placed on import of shoes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

382. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Lax & Abowitz, 40 Flat- 
bush Avenue, extended, Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the enactment 
of legislation that will protect the shoe industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

383. Also, petition of Mildred Shoe Co., 164 Tillary Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the enactment of legislation that will 
protect the shoe industry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 
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384. Also, petition of Heim & Doremus (Inc.), 325 Gold 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the enactment of legislation that 
= protect the shoe industry; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

885. Also, petition of Big Six Post, No. 1522, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, protesting against the eight- 
eenth amendment and enacting laws and demanding their repeal 
and the annulment of the Jones law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

386. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of J. E. Brooks and others, 
of Greenfield, Iowa, favoring a Federal department of education, 
with a secretary of education who will be a member of the 
President’s Cabinet; to the Committee on Education. 

387. Petition of L. F. Vance, La Crosse, Wis., versus Hon. 
Walter J. Kohler, governor, and Hon. John W. Reynolds, attor- 
ney general; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 








